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For the Companion. 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
IN Sixteen Cuaprers.—Cuapter 1. 


By IT. Trowbridge. 
It was noon by Master Cram’s watch, 


‘The last recitation had been heard, books and 
and the dull and weary 


slates were put away, 
faces about the school-room bright- 
ened with the expectation of a speedy 
disinissal. 

Master Cram turned to a visitor 
who had come in an hour before. 
“Mr. Pavode,” he said, “would you 
like to make a few remarks >” 

Asmile went like a streak of sun- 
shine around the room. Only one 
of the older pupils" faces remained 
serious. It was that of the visitor's 
son, Lem. 

Mr. Lemuel Pavode, 
the tather, sometimes 
nicknamed “Low my 
Pavode,” was a new 
member of the school- 
committee. He was a 
shrewd and thrifty far- 
mer, but so notoriously 
illiterate that the conter- 
ring of such an office 
upon him had passed 
for a wood yoke. 

Everybody knew 
be came by his nick- 
mame He had once got 
up to speak in) town- 
mevting. 

Low me, Mr. Moder- 
ator,—if you'll “low ine. 
Fd jike w say a fow 
words, if} you'll ‘low 
me, Mr. Moderator, — if 
you'll’low me,” he stam- 
mered; and with a final 
“Low me,” he sat 
down. 

Some wag changed 
Lemuel to “‘Lowmy” on 
the spot; and he had 
been known as “Low- 
my” Pavode ever since. 

It was the knowledge 
of his ignorance, and of 
this anecdote illustrating it, which made his son 
Lem look anxious, and all the other big boys and 
girls smile, when the new committee-man was in- 
vited to address the school. 

“Wal,” said he, uncrossing his legs, and slowly 
rising from his chair, “if you'll low me.” 

The school broke into a titter. Lem turned 
scarlet. He was an honest, sensitive boy, and it 
did seem as if the old man might have had mercy 
on him, and kept still. 

But the new committce-man had brought to his 
office zeal if not knowledge.. He had something 
tu say, and he was bound to say it. He placed 
his hands on the back of the chair, and stood for a 
moment wrinkling up his features in a comical 
grimace, and trying to remember the speech he 
had thought over beforehand. 

“Wal,” he repeated, “I don’t seem to git at jest 
what I was goin’ to start on. But I guess there’s 
one thing the boys’ll understand.” 

He turned to his overcoat, which .was hanging 
on a peg by the door, thrust his hand into one of 
the deep pockets, and brought ont a thing like a 
pistol with a slender barrel of blue steel perhaps 
ten inches long. 

“See that, boys?” he said, with a triumphant 
grin, as he laid it on the master’s desk. 

He thrust in his hand again and produced a light 
frame of bright metal, shaped something like a 
‘very irregular ‘triangle, with slightly curved sides 
and one open end. 

“See that, boys ?” he repeated, holding it up he- 
fore the surprised and interested school. i 

“Ye may giggle at my "tempts at a speech,” he 
went on, his tongue becoming loosened, ‘‘and I 
can’t blame ye. I aint much of a speechifyer. 
Tell ye the reason byme-by. But ye don’t giggle 
much now, du ye ?” 

The pupils were in fact too much excited by cu- 
riosity and astonishment to laugh even at old 
Lowmy Pavode’s odd blunders. 

“Lean't pnt my words together very well, mab- 
by, but I guess T can put this and that togethor,— 
t ould" e.”” 
jks a a faint revival of the tittering. But 
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the old man took no notice of it. 


He adjusted the | had stammered so ludicrously in town-meeting, 


handle of the tube to the open end of the frame, | even Lowy Payode, could be eloquent. 


fastening it with a screw. 


“And now,” said he, “I want ye to give another 


“Now, when it’s put together,” he said, “1 | guess. What ye s'pose I’m goin’ to du with it >” 


needn't tell ye what it is, boys. Who can name 


the critter ?” 
“Pistol!” said a small boy down in front. 
“Gun'” said a larger boy behind him. 





THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


“Rifle! rifle!” chorused three or four on the 
rear seats. 

“Wal, ye come pooty nigh it, some on ye,” Mr. 
Payvode smilingly resumed, well-pleased with the 
success of his object-lesson. ‘What do you say it 
is, you boys in the corner there? You look as if 
you knowed.” 

The “boys in the corner there” were Worth 
Lankton and Chase Atway ; and two very notice- 
able boys they were. Worth was the dark-haired 
one, with the high, narrow forehead and firm fea- 
tures, quite strong and resolute for those of a boy 
of sixteen. : 

He was in the corner. The boy next him wus 
Chase. He had blue eyes, constantly changing 
with flashes of expression. He was not so tall, 
nor so dignified, nor so old by half a year as 
Worth; but handsomer and wittier. 

Different as they were, these boys were intimate 
friends. They were nearly always together, out 
of school and in. They helped each other in their 
studies; joined in the same sports, hunting, fish- 
ing, nutting or ball-playing; and often “changed 
work,” as they called it, in order to keep on the 
same side of the dividing-line between their fa- 
thers’ farms. 

Now, when the committec-man addressed his 
question to them, they acted characteristically. 
Chase, always ready to defer to his comrade, gave 
him a sidelong look and nod, ax if to’ say, “Go 
ahead, and tell him.” : 

Worth was quite as modest as Chase; but with 
his strong self-reliance it never occurred to him to 
yleld place to anybody. 

“I call it a pocket-rifle,” said he; “a breech- 
loading, skeleton-breech pocket-rifle.” 

“That's about it,” said Mr. Pavode, approvingly. 
“The cutest thing! Take it apart and you can 
carry it in your pocket, pervided your pocket is 
big enough. Without the britch, it shates like a 
pistol. Clap on the britch and it’s a ride, and you 
can shute a squirrel a hundred yards off. Or you 
can shute a deer with it, pervided, agin, ve go 
where there’s deers to shute.” 

Aware of jnteresting his audience, the man who 





This question also was directed towards the cor- 
ner. 

; Again the younger boy deferred to Worth the 
: honor of answering. But Worth, slow and serious, 
wasn’t ready. Then a flash of fan lighted up 
Chase Atway’s face, as he replied, “Teach the 
young idea how to shoot.” ‘This was followed by 
a burst of genuine 
laughter from the 
school, in which even 
Master Cram joined. 









Worth gave Chase a live- 
ly nod of approval, and a 
look in which sparkled ad- 
miration for his wit, to- 
gether with an expression 
which seemed to say, “You 
got ahead of me then; I wish I bad said that!” 

Mr. Pavode took the laugh as evidence of the 
popularity of his entertainment, and went on,— 

“That's it, edzac'ly! My object is to larn yer 
idees how to shute,—if you'll ‘low me, Mr. 
Cram.” ‘ 

To keep down the titter which was rising again, 
and also, perhaps, to show his own familiarity 
with the quotation of which Chase had given a 
part, Mr. Cram yave the whole, sinilingly, beating 
time to the rhythm'with his ruler: 


"Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea bow to shoot.’ 


Who can tell me where those lines occur ?” 





Once more Chuse waited for Worth ; and Worth, 
after a moment’s hesitation, replied,— 


“In Pope's ‘Essay on Man. 
Mr. Cram looked satisfied ; 


pealed to the school. 
wht 2” 





ut immediately ap- 





“Yes! yes!” clamored a dozen pupils; though 
hardly one of them kuew anything about Pope. 

“Right!” repeated the school-master, glad to 
show off his first class to the committee-man. 

But he noticed a peculiar smile on Chase At- 
way’s fuce; and he knew that Chase was the best- 
read hoy in school. 

“You dou’t think so, Chase ?” he asked. 

Chase smiled, shrugged, and lifted his knowing 
eyebrows. But he did not like to take away from 
his friend the honor of leading off in this little lit- 
erary discussion. So he held his peace. 

“You don’t think it is ‘Pope’s Essay on 
Man’?” 

“I don't think it is,” replied Chase, with a look 
more positive than his words. 

“Well, where do the lines occur ?” 

“In Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ 

“No, sir,” said Worth, with a quick gesture of 
his forefinger. “I'm sure it’s Pope.” 

“Ll show it to you in Thomson’s ‘Sd@suns’ to- 
morrow,” Chase replied, with the quiet air of one 
who knew. 

“Thomson's ‘Seasons’ ia in blank verse,” ar- 
gued Worth, 
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“The lines quoted are blank verse,” retorted 

Chase. 

“Then I don’t know what rhyme is,” said Worth, 

warmly. 

Mr. Cran wished to stop them, but was inclined 
‘to take Worth’s side of the question. Mr. Pavode 

stood holding the pocket-rifle, which had started 
the discussion, waiting for it to cease, and wonder- 
| ing what it was all about. 

The master repeated the lines, and said to Chase, 
;“Do you mean to say that thought and shoot 
| don’t rhyme " 

“They are not meant to rhyme, that is what I 
say. ‘Thought,—shoot "” He pronounced the first 
word very broad, and the second very 
“They don’t rhyme at 
all, or very poorly.” 

“There a 
rhymes in y 
on Man,’” said Wort 
“Besides, the couplet 
sounds like Pope.” 
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“It isn’t a couplet,” 
said Chase, 
“Not a couplet? 
d Worth, kindling 
inore and more. “Any 
two lines of verse are a 






couplet, if they belong 
together.” 

“If they rhyme 
otherwise,” 
with 


y not 
said Clase, 
light laugh, 

“That will do, boys ! 
said the master, rapping 
with his rwer on the 














desk. “Mr. Payode is 
waiting to goo. We'll 
finish this) viscussion 


some offer tne 

“Id like to have one thing decided 
now,” Worth insisted. “He says a 
couplet must have its two lines 
rhyme. Is that so?” 

“Really—I—I am not certain of 
that, And if Mr. Pavode will kindly 
excuse me”——_ 

Mr. Cram turned to a*dictionary lying on his 
desk. aay 

“Sartin, sartin!” said the committee-man, good- 
naturedly, ‘Settle your p’ints of larnin’. What 
I've got to say'll keep.” 

Mr. Cram read aloud from the buok of defini- 
tions. 

“‘CoupLet. Two taken together; a pair, or 
couple; especially two lines of verse that rhyme 
with each other.’” 

Chase laughed again ; but Worth looked stern. 

“I think we shall have to decide that, strictly 
speaking, a couplet must be rhymed, as Chase 
says,” remarked the master. 

“I don’t admit it,” Worth declared, “any more 
than I admit”—— 

But the master rapped sharply with his ruler, 
cutting off further discussion. 

The two friends often had animated disputes of 
this sort; for Chase, much as he was inclined to 
defer to Worth, had opinions of his own, and was 
not backward in expressing them. But they 
never really quarrelled; and when the heat of ar- 
gument was over, they were as good friends as ever. 

Mr. Pavode was now invited to proceed. 

“Wal, as I was a-sayin’,” he resumed. “But, 
fust place, I may as well tell ye how I come by 
this ’ere trinket. It’s nothin’ I ever thought of in- 
vestin’ my money in, you better b’lieve. 

“T bad a boarder last summer, and he went off 
without settlin’. But he left a few things, and 
this among ‘cm ; and wrote me arterwards ’t if I'd 
take ’em towards payin’ for his board, ‘twas "bout 
the best thing he could du. 

“So I took ’em, cause Thad tu. And when they 
done me the honor to put me on to the school- 
committee, I says to myself, ‘This pockct-rifle ’ll 
make things lively if I offer it to the boys asa 
prize!""" ; 

Mr. Pavode paused, with the broadest kind of a 
smile an his face, to enjoy the sensation which this 
announcement made in the school. 

Nobody thought of laughing at him now. Every 
one, especiilly every boy, was caer to know on 
what conditions that extraordinary prize was to 
be won, 

“My boy, there,” Mr. Pavode went on, with a 








glance at Lem, who had by this time censed to 


blush for his father, “he wanted me to give it to 
him. ‘I won't give it to you, nor nobody,’ says 1; 
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“put I'll give ye a chance to win it.’ And now he 
can go in with the rest on ye, and take the prize if 
hoe can. I hope he will,” the father added, with a 
broad grin at the gon. 

“And what's the prize to be for?” he went on. 
“Ll tell ye what it’s to be for. For spellin’.. For 
SPELLIN’!” he repeated, emphatically. ‘‘Spellin’ 
is the bottom of all book-knowledge, and I’m glad 
tu hear this school has got up a fresh interest in’t. 

“] never was much of a speller inyself, and that’s 
the reason I never could make a speech. To kuow 
how to put words together proper, # man must know 
how to put the letters together that makes the 
words. 

“Tf I'd had that much Jarnin’ licked into me 
when I was a boy, I might be a speechifyin’ man ; 
I might be a member of Congress, jes’ ’s like’s not. 
Jes's casy for me to’ve been a member o’ Congress 
as a member of the school-committee, if I'd only 
knowed how to spell. Am 1 right, Mr. Cram ?” 

“Spelling is certainly a very essential part of 
our education,” the master observed. 

Poor Lem blushed again. 

“So I says to myself, ‘I’ll offer this 'ere prize to 
be computed for by the best spellers.” And now I 
put it into Mr. Cram’s hands to be kep’, and final- 
ly gin to the best speller, whuther it’s my hoy 
or another boy, ’cordin’ to Ais best judem 

So saying, the committee-men + 

















sented the pocket-rifle te ~~. 2 a vas 
little embarrassed :: we tas ot 
el Vado “se seu 
het ~ da halt- 
wre age eee eam 
“Girls can . an. as the boy 





replied the committce-man. 

It was the second time he had used compute for 
compete, but his blunders no longer excited a 
smile. 

“Girls can win the prize, aud then swap it for 
suthin’ more to their taste, or give it away, jes’ ’s 
they like,” he explained. 

Then Master Cram felt called upon to make a 
little speech. 

“Since Mr. Pavode has taken the responsibility 
of offering this truly elegant and valuable, though 
some might say dangerous, pri: he said, “I 
engage to do all in my power to execute the im- 
portant trust with impartiality. Perhaps we can 
also arrange to offer a second prize to be competed 
for by the girls. It being Saturday, there will be 
no school this afternvon; and we will now post- 
pone the subject until next week.” 

“If you'll low me,” Mr. Pavode interposed, “I 
was goin’ for to say that any of the boys can have 
«4 Tance to look at the prize arter school if they’re 














trv oeked. 
: ‘ors ching 
others handle, the wondertul toy, witn tie iivelicst 
curiosity. 

“Here’s the way ye slip the ca’tridges in,” said 
Mr. Pavode, showing with an empty shell how the 
barrel was loaded. “It goes back with a snap, 
this way; and ye’re ready for yer game. For the 
best speller, remember !”” 

And he walked off, highly satistied with the in- 
terest he had excited. 

“There'll be spellin’ in the school this winter, if 
never before, you bet!” were his parting words to 
Master Cram. 
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(To be continued.) 
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A NOVEL HOUSE-WARMING. 


The eloquent Dr. Guthrie once gave out as his 
text the words of the Master: “When thou mak- 
est a dinner, or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, neither thy Kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors; lest they also bid thee again, and a 
recompense be made thee. But when thou mak- 
est a feast call the poor.” 

Looking around upon the congregation, he said, 
“] have never heard this text preached upon, and 
I have never seen it acted upon.” 

If, however, the eloquent divine had been in 
New York City, a year or two later, he might have 
seen the preccpt literally carried out. A church 
had been organized in that city, whose dominant 
idea was that the rich and the poor should meet 
together in the house of Him who made them all. 

It was named the “Church of the Holy Com- 





“Why not call your church ‘St. Sacrament’ at 
once ?” asked a critical friend of the rector who 
founded it. 

“Because that is not at all my idea,” he replied ; 
“but communion or fellowship in Christ of which 
the sacrament is the divinely appointed bond.” 

The good man had an idea that a sanctuary 
should be consecrated to fellowship and love, and 
that all should therein stand upon the common 
level of Christians. He would have the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, know in that church 
no differences of worldly rank, but be joined to- 
gether in a brotherhood. 

The idea seemed too ideal, but it worked. The 
poor were there blessed by a new intercourse with 
the rich. The rich were kept from pride and 
worldliness by ministering to the needy as mem- 
bers with themselves of a brotherhood. 

Onc of the wealthiest members had built him- 
self a large house. He gave a “house-warming,” 
us soon as his family had settled in it. Instead of 
inviting his rich friends and kinsmen, he called in 
Lis poorer fellow-members of the church. 











Thirty of them came. At first ther 0). a dt 
tle shy, not being used toa partyin. a) i. 5 
but the rich host and his wife, aided by tin 
ter, soon made his guests feel at home. 

Amusements, suited to their taste, chtsr ithe, 
and they all sat down toa bountiful sup». 4 + 
a brief service of prayer and praise, the pa: 
‘up, each guest carrying a package of goo): 
to his home. Their heartiest blessings wo -)) 
ered upon the new home, while they themselves. 
were blessed in becoming more self-respecting, 
through the attention showed them by a man their 
superior in wealth and in social position. 

= ter 
SO BE IT. 

So be it, then! We may not sa: 
Whether this thing be worse or beat, 
But God knows. Lat it rest. 


itrest, and tn our place 
1 do well some worthy deed, 











Somueh, no more, our han 
So mueh, then, let’ us do and walt— 
Though bitter be the heart's de! 

Scribner's Magazine. 
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Foor). ompanton, 
woo... URED. 
2 Ur vost, Mrs. Provost, 
atu oct sant Fe tug Judge wus not behaving 
+ ftetiv> 1 tuatis, he was snubbing the other 
vu at the table. This is not to be won- 

.«ed at, perhaps. Being a lawyer and a judge of 
the law, it is natural to suppose that he might be 
impatient with the vague arguments in which they 
were indulging, and their illogical deductions. 
He was, therefore, not in a favorable mood for an 
interruption to his remarks. The interruption was 
caused by a loud and startling blow against tho 
front door, which brought the three Provosts to 
their feet. In the same instant they cricd out,— 

“What in heavens!” “What on earth!” “What 
the mischief!” 

The first exclamation was from the judge; the 
second was an interjection from Madam Provost ; 
the last was trom Fenn. 

The judge turned to the frout door, jerked it 
open, and went out on the porch. Mrs. Provost 
and Fenn followed him. Again td nil uttered an 
exclamation of surprise at the spectacle which met 
their view. 

Before them was an enormous cabbage, burst into 
four fragments by the momentuin with which it 
had met the door. Each of the three spectators: 
said angrily,— 

“Who could have thrown it 

The judge ran out upon the sidewalk; so did 
Fenn. They looked up the street, and down, put- 
ting up their hands as eye-shields from the setting 
sun. 

“There he is!” “There he goes!” they cried. 

“ believe it’s that Fancher’s young boy,” said 
Fenn. 

“T'll find out who he is, if I have to chase hin 
to the State’s linc!” 

With this, the judge started off on a furious 
chase, followed by Fenn. 

“Do come back, judge, and get your hat!” 
cried Mrs, Provost, leaning over the porch-railing, 
with a fragment or two of the rent cabbage in 
hand. 

Fenn, too, 
claring himse! 
to account. 

But the judge, heedless of entreaty or advice, 
kept on the chase. 

At the end of a block of houses, the fugitive dis- 
appeared around the corner; but the judge, who 
was a famous runner, pressed on with strides both 
long and rapid, leaving Fenn smartly distanceu. 
But the Fancher boy had a good start, and was 
fleet as a deer. He turned a second corner, a third 
and a fourth, and was yet beyond the judge's 
clutch. 

From doors and windows and sidewalks people 
were watching the race, laughing, and asking what 
was the matter. One or two of them cried “Thief! 
thief!” and joined the chase. Of course, the judge 
had no tine or breath for explanations. 

Suddenly, the flying boy paused, panting, at a 
gate. The judge saw his hand on the latch, and at 
once leaped the fence at the corner of the yard, 
and went bounding diagonally across the lawn, 
as the fugitive passed through the gate and made 
a bee-line up the walk to the porch of the house. 

The judge reached the bottom step just as the 
boy’s fuot was lifted towards the top one. There 
was one upward bound from the pursucr, the out- 
reaching of a long, strong arm, and the urchin 
thought he was in the hands of a giant. 

The shoemaker’s family goes barefoot; the doc- 
tor’s family, unmedicined, so it is said. It may 
be that a mnagistrate’s unofticial punishments may 
have his wares of unprejudiced justice left out. 
In the case of Judge Provost, it must be said he 
was a good judge when seated on his trade-bench 
in the public service. Yet in his private life I am 
afraid that calm, unruffled justice was not always 
adininistered. 

Young Fancher .should have been punished. 
Any boy should be punished who bursts a cab- 
bage-head, or anything else, against a judge’s 
door, or anybody’s door, or any part of anybody's 
house, scaring people out of their wits and their 
appetites. 

The judge, still more excited by the laughter 
and shouts of the people, and by his heated, pant- 
ing condition, I am sorry to say, administered a 
punishment out of proportion to the offence com- 
initted. Without asking the boy if he was the 
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rreamed to his father to return, de- 
fully able to bring the Fancher hoy 
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cabbage -thrower, and why he had thrown the 
vegetable; without asking anything; without even 
a word, the judge, resting a foot on the top step, 
turned the trembling, panting boy across his leg, 
and laid on a dozen or more astonishing blows, 
the long arm swinging them with tremendous lev- 
erage. 

That the boy would utter loud cries was to be 
expected; what boy wouldn’t? That the cric¢s 
would rouse the people in the house was also to 
be expected. The door of the Fancher residence 
was thrown open; out came the Fancher mother, 
the Fancher sister and the Fancher maid, all ask- 
ing questions and uttering indignant exclama- 
tions. To their excited inquiries, the judge re- 
turned no reply, but kept industriously adminis- 
tering sharp blows. 

“Ask this little imp what the matter is,” he at 
length said, standing the shrieking boy up with a 
steadying, adjusting shake. 

“Good-evening !” be added, hastening down the 
steps towards the gate.” 

“You had better hurry away before Mr. Fan- 
cher comes in!” shrieked the lad’s mother. 

“My father will make yoy pay for this!” ered 
the Fancher daughter, her black eyes blazing. 
“He'll have you arrested for assault and battery !” 

“An’ it would sarve ye right to be tackin’ kauld 
in the naked head of ye!” said the indignant ser- 
vant-girl; ‘‘a-batin’ the darlint like a savage that 
ye are!" 

Then the boy explained, his sobs separating ad- 
jectives from their lawful nouns, and verbs from 
their subjects. - 

“What was the cause of the trouble ?” 

“I didn't go to do it; I went to throw the cab- 
bage at a snow-bird, ob! and it weut ker-bang 
aguinst Judge Provost’s door, oh! And, ob me! 
everybody, oh! came running out—oh! like I'd 
murdered Judge Provost—oh! and they took 
after me, like I was a thief—oh dear me!" 

“Served you right for trying to kill a little snuw- 
bird; a great boy like you!” said his sister, look- 
ing the slender lad over from head to foot. 

But though she adininistered this reproof, Kate’s 
black eyes continued to flash resentfully at the 
treatment he had received, and her heart kept on 
burning revengetully. 

Miss Kate was between fourteen and fifteen 
years old. She was a bold, maseuline girl, and 
was a favorite with the rough boys of the neighbor- 
hood, as well as with a few rough girls. She was 
known as Capt. Kate for several blocks beyond 
her neighborhood limits. She -led her hosts in 
skating and coasting and snow-balling, planning 
the races and the 3 led them in Christmas 
carollings and other serenades ; in devising and ex- 
ccuting April-Fool tricks, in May-basketing, in 
Fourth of Julying. 

Woe to the man, woman or child who incurred 
| Capt. Kate's displeasure. There was sure to be a 
visitation, a trick to bring the object into ridicule 
or to otherwise annoy. Those who knew of Judge 
Provost’s administration on young Fancher, proph- 
esied that Capt. Kate would soon be heard from 
on the subject. 

Sure enough, the retaliation began that night. 
It came in the shape of an outrageous burst of 
noise in which screeching, banging, tooting, bray- 
ing, were factors; and it assailed the judge as be 
was drifting into a delightful half-sleeping state, 
and was seemingly dropping down a peacetul bay 
tothe murmur of soft music. The din lasted un 
hour. 

The next night, Kate’s clan built a pyramid of 
combustibles in the ficld in frout of the judge’s 
re" ace, and there, in the form of three scare- 
sav. igures, the Proyosts were burnt to ashes 
amid the laughing and jeering of a crowd of boys. 

It may be that the judge felt that his undue se- 
verity to the Fancher buy merited some punish- 
ment. However this may have been, he allowed 
the insults to pass with the remark that the chil- 
dren would tire of the vulgar sport if it were not 
noticed. But Fenn was very angry. He felt that 
he must do something to shame Capt. Kate or vex 
her; but what? What could he, one middle-sized 
boy, do against Capt. Kate’s host ? 

“There she comes now,” he said, looking up the 
street. “She makes her shoe-heels sound like a 
boy’s. Iam going to do something, if it’s only to 
make a face at her.” Then he heard his mother 
calling him in. 

“She's afraid for her little boy,” was Kate's 
sneering taunt; “afraid some girl will whip him.” 

“I’m not afraid, if she is!” exclaimed Fenn, 
stoutly. 

“Aren't you ?” said Capt. Kate, striking his face 
with her fan. “That’s to pay your father for 
whipping my brother!” 

Swittly Fenn’s hand went up to strike back. 
As swiftly it was dropped, and he stood looking at 
her steadfastly, Lis eyes wide and burning. 

“If you were a boy,” he said, “I’d knock you 
down!” 

She looked him over as if he bad been a grass- 
hopper, laughed in contempt, and went marching 
away. 

This was the beginning of a feud which rana 
course of eight years, the persecutions and retalia- 
tions gradually abating somewhat in coarseness as 
the two young people, year by year, put away 
childish things. 

There was the valentine persecution, the anony- 
mous letter persecution, the doggerel-verse perse- 
cution, the insinuating newspaper squib, the social 
cuts, the slights, direct and indirect, ete. 

At the end of the eight years, Fenn and Kate’s 
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| brother both enlisted, for it was now in the tme 
of our civil war; and Kate, a tall, handsome, 
forceful wornan, married a man of lurge wealth. 
' Then, trom the Battle of Five Forks, Fenn was 
brought home dead ; and his mother stood appalled 
| at finding herself in a world where such suffering 
as hers could be. 

When ber heart emerged from its dismay into 
the next phase of sorrow, it remembered first her 
boy's friends, and then his ancient enemy and per- 
secutor. And whenever the thought of Kate caine, 
it was as of one triumphing in her grand home 
with her baby-boy, ber prosperous husband, and 
her brother returned, if not triumphing that ber 
enemy was laid low, at least that her dear ones 
had escaped. 

The bereaved mother and Madam Kate met as 
in the olden times, at church, and in all the quicter 
of life’s walks, the one assertive, haughty, the 
other reticent, sud-faced, and occasionally bitter 
of speceh. 

Sometimes, in a tender mood of grief, the nother 
would say of Kate, “1 forgive ber.” But oftener, 
when she thought of him as “poor Fenn,” under 
the frozen clods, away trom light and sky, and 
warm hearth-stones and all sweet life, then the 
soul sitting in darkness would exclaim Ditterly, 
“I can never forgive her cruelty to him! She has 
never felt an ache for it; she bas never given me 
one pitying word, never one glance of compassion.” 

So it wus with her on the day of the regimental 
reunion,—the re-union of Fenn’s soldier comrades. 
Her heart was wild in its envy of the living, and 
in its jealousy for his memory ; in its love for those, 
who had loved him, and, alas! its hate of bis ene- 
mics. 

She saw the bedecked city, uttering from arch 
to pyramid its words of hail; speaking its welcome 
by ten hundred banners ; by the mouths of a thon- 
sand guns, and by the cannon’s roar. Ob, how 
she wanted her boy there to thrill with the city's 
welcome to the heroes! Wanted him to feel the 
pride that was swelling the hearts of those re- 
turning soldiers! She wanted him so that she 
would almost have plucked him from the very 
radiance of heaven. She wanted him recalled to 
the thought of this ¢ bursting with gladness ; 
to the memory of the cheering multitude. But no 
one remembered him in the still white city on the 
hill. 

“Only J am thinking of you, my poor dear,” 
she said in ber heart. “I am coming to you. 
You shall not be forgotten. J will keep watch by 
your grave.” 

She put on a bonnet, drew the crape veil’ over 
the pinched face, and passed with swift, trembling 
movement, under flags and garlands, from the 
teeming city of the living to the “city of the silent. 

“Forgotten! forgotten! forgotten!” was the 
heart’s jealous retrain, as she pressed on to his 
graye, to make up by her passion for all the world’s 
indifference and forgetfulness. 

The walk was long, but without a sense of fa- 
tigue, she at length reached the little mound. 
Thero she stopped. What was it that caused ber 
grief-stricken eyes to dilate in surprise? What 
did it mean? Was it his grave? Had she missed 
the way? No; there was his name on the head- 
stone. Who had brought them? Where the sod 
would have heaved could his heart have throbbed 
in answer to hers, was a wealth of water-lilies, 
wet, cool, fragrant, pure as the stars! 

He had not been forgotten! Her boy had not 
bech forgotten! He had been remembered. “Even 
before I could come to him, some one had been 
here before me.” 

She fell on her knees; she carried the flowers to 
her quivering lips; tears like rain wet the white 
petals. “Dear pitying friend,” she murmured, “I 
kiss thee with the kiss of eternal gratitude!” 

She replaced the lilies, and with a new, sweet 
senso of the common brotherhood of all men, en- 
treated good upon the soul that had remembered 
her boy,—prayed for pleasant visions to all eyes 
that had ever held his dearimage. Her tenderness 
did not stop here. It went on till, like Buddha’s, 
it took in even his enemies; the stranger without 
the gate; all the feeling world; every point of na- 
ture; even the dumb animal life. 

A little green measuring worm went erecping 
over her cuff. With gentle, reverent touch, she 
moved it to a blade of grass. In her tenderness, 
she could not harm it. She put farther back the 
sable veil, and looking skyward, felt assured that 
the gracious God had remembered her and nearer, 
nearer to Him, went the affection of a gratetul 
heart. 

Along the cemetery carriage-way came the roll 
of wheels. She looked up the winding road, and 
started to see in the carriage Kate Fancher. 

“I will beckon her, and here, beside his grave, 
I will put away all enmity against her.” 

She stood up. A spot of yellow on the grass 
shone at her feet. She stooped down; it was 
gold, a flower-holder, and on ft she read Kate’s 
full name. She knew then who had placed there 
the water-lilies. 

As the carriage stopped, she held out the golden 
calyx. The two women looked into each other's 
eyes. The mother knew then that the other in 
penitence had come out from the joyful city to lay 
the lilies on her soldier’s grave. 

Kate came down the carriage steps, and in a mo- 
ment, without the utterance of a word, the women 
were in each other’s arms. 

Down at the cemetery gate sounded the muffied 
drum; up the walk came the measured tread of 
men in blue. To the right the columns turned, 
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and crossed to his grave. 
square they formed, aneyrira a paar 
With the nice intuition of tender-hearted men, 
they asked permission to take from the grave the 
lies. Into the buttonholes and bullet-holes of 
their blue coats they Placed them, and dropped 
upon the grave other flowers, and tears, it may be. 
Then skyward started a wilderness of muskets. 
ae wor earn. Was given, and the boys of 
regiment made 1 
eee wa the air ring with an all-hail 
He had been remembered. 


Or —___—. 
For the Companion. 
A FOOLISH ‘BOY. 


When a city lad grows thin and weakly, it is a com. 
mon opinion that he needs to be packed off into the 
country to dig in the dirt, hoe corn and milk the cows. 

That will account for my spending the season of 1860 
with “Uncle David” Thurlow, in Oxford County, Me. 
Iwas then tn the Boston Latin School, and was thought 
by my family to have been studying too bard; though 
that is very doubtful. 

Atmy uncle’s farm were two boys of about my own 
age—fourteen and fifteen. Of these, George Thurlow 
was my firat cousin; but the other, Addieon Berry, was 
the son of my uncle's first wife, by her former marriage. 
Never were there two boys more diverse in mind and 
disposition. Cousin George was then—he must forgive 
me for saying so—a rattle-headed youngster, much 
more inclined to go wrong than right; while Addison 
was rather grave, a great reader, and withal a boy of 
uncommon good senec. 

Larrived at the farm one evening near the firet of 
May. It was a clear spring evening. Thousands of 
frogs were peeping and chirruping in the “runs;” while 
about the long gray old barn, calves and lambs by the 
score were frisking and bleating. 

Asit grew dark, I waw the boys cutting slivers from 
an old pitch-pine log at the wood-pile. Then Addison 
went into an out-house chamber, and brought down a 
bushel-basket full of dried rolls of white birch bark. 
George, meanwhile, brought a couple of implements 
which looked a little like pitch-forks, only these had 
five prongs, or tines, instead of three, and the prongs 
were barbed. 

Taking the basket between them, the boys cach 
shouldered one of the weapons with the barbed prongs, 
and set off down the lawn. I stood looking after them 
from the porch.door. Half-way down to the road, they 
stopped and talked earnestly for a few moments. 

Then Addison called to me, and I ran down to them. 

“Would you lke to go suckering?” he said. 

“I guess so,” said I; “what is it?” 

“There! didn’t I tell you,” exclaimed George, “that 
he wouldn’t Know a sucker from a bull-frog?” 

“Neither did you, a year ago,” said Addison. “Go. 
ing suckering,” he explained to me, “is gcing to catch 
fishes called suckers.” 

“Fish that suck,” put in George. 

“Yes,” anid Addieon, “that suck their living out of 
the mud and dirt on the bottom of the pond. In the 
spring, about this time, they pass out of the pond into 
the large brooks to spawn.” 

“They only go into the brooks in the night,” sald 


“Sometimes on cloudy days,” corrected Addison; 
“but generally in the night; so we go with torches and 
spear them in the brook.” 

“Then thoee are spears you have with you?” anid I. 
“Yes; sucker-spears,” said George. “I mean to spear 
this basket full, to-night.” 

“You may not get any,” said Addison, “unless you 
make less noise than yoff did the last time we went. 
Buckers are shy; they'll not pass out of the pond if they 
hear any one in the brook.” 

Meantime, we were going along down the road and 
across the pastures, as fast as we could walk, towards a 
large pond two miles below. 

““Which brook had we better go to?” asked George. 

“The meadow brook,” said Addison. 

“Ja there more than one sucker-brook?” I asked. 

“Yes, there are three,” said Addison, “within three 
miles of this place. They all run into the head of the 
Great Pond; and the suckers go into all of them. We 
went to the Foye Brook about a week ago, but didn’t 
have good luck. There was a gang of fellows there 
who were half-drunk, and were making a great pow- 
wow. They threatened to throw George into the pond, 
because he sauced them.” 

“If they had touched me, they'd have been sorry for 
it!” exclaimed George. 

“You'd have been thrown into the pond, if they had 
caught you,” sald Addison. 

“Not until I'd have fixed at least one of ’em!” sald 
George. 

“You'd better have been civil, and not have noticed 
their threats and impudence. What good did it do? 
To-night if there are any of them at the brook, you hold 
your tongue. If they assault us, we can defend our- 
selves; but if you ‘sauce back,’ and bring on a fight, 
T'll have nothing to do with it. You may get out of It as 
best you can.” 

“Small help I sbould ever get from you!” cried 
George. “But I don’t want any; I can take care of my- 
self. I've something in my pocket worth a dozen of 

you.” 

. “The butcher-knife, or something like it, no doubt!” 
exclaimed Addison, contemptuously. “I wouldn't be 
such a cut-throat! I’m ashamed to be caught out with 

rou.” 

z “You don't know what I’ve got,” said George. “And 
T've as good right to go around as older folks. Your 
father used to carry a sword-cane and a revolver. I 
heard him say so, when I was at your honee, once.” 

“That was when he was in California,” sald Addleon. 
“There Is no need of carrying weapons hére, unless you 
‘mean to get into brawls and fights.” 

For some distance above-the pond, the pasture was 
covered with a second growth of low scrubby pines, 
among which, if J had been alone, I should have been 

hopelessly lost. But the boys knew the way, and we 
soon heard the murmur of the brook, among the loose 
«tones, as it entered the pond. 

‘We climbed down a steep, sandy bank, holding on by 
the pitchy boughs, and came to # cove that ran back 
from the pond for a distance of ten or a dozen rods. It 








Into the upper end of this cove, the stream flowed with 
a great rush and murmuring. 

“Now, keep quiet,” sald Addison. “I'll go down 
and see that the dam is all right.” ¥ 

“Is there a dam here?” I asked. 

“Only a boys’ dam, of flat stones,” said George, ‘to 
keep the suckers from getting back into the pond after 
they've come up into the brook. Wo make a gap in it, 
to allow them a passage. Then we wait awhile for 
them to pass the dam, and then close the gap, so that 
if any bave gone up, they cannot get back.” 

In a few minutes, Addison came groping his way 
back to us. 

“The dam is up,” eaid he. “The fellows who were 
here last night didn’t open a gap. . The suckers haven't 
gone up.” 

“We shall have to walt, then,” said George. 

“Yes, an bour or two.” 

“Let's have a fire, then; I don’t like to stand here in 
the dark!” cried George. 

‘‘Well—I don’t care—but we must go back from the 
brook,” replied Addison. 

‘The farther bank was not eo high and steep. We 
went across on the stones, and going a few rods among 
the thick evergreens, kindled a fire around an old pine 
stump. 

While we were waiting, the boys told stories that 
made me very uncomfortable. But in about an hour we 
returned to the dam to stop the gap. As we came near, 
several quick flops in the brook were heard. 

“The suckers are going up,” whispered George. “I'll 
bet there’s a whole brook full!” 

Addison and he then threw in stones and stopped the 
gap. They each then fastened a roll of the bark upon 
a short pole and lighted it. Holding this over their 
heads, they seized their spears and went splashing into 


the to» of the baaket and ran back to the brook. 


drunken equall. A great shout arose. 

“He's done it now !” muttered Addison. ‘‘He’s brought 
the whole pack on our backs! We mustrun! Take 
George's spear!" 

I caught it up, and we ran through the thick pines as 
fast as we could with the basket. Several stones and 
clubs smashed through the branches, and we heard the 
fellows coming on behind, shouting, ‘Catch ’em! Duck 
‘em! Souse ’em in the pond!” 

But it was so dark they could not see us, and turning 
sharply to the right, we ran off aside, some ten or twelve 
rods, and bid under the low boughs of a pine. 

The gang passed us at eome distance, shouting and 
cursing. We could see the glare of their torches among 
the trees. 

“They're after George,” whispered Addison. “He 
ran straight on, I guess.” 

“There he goes! Catch him! Behind that pine!” 
was suddenly shouted. 

Just then a shurp report rang out, and somebody 
cried, “Oh, my shoulder! my shoulder!” 

“They've shot him! Ob! They’ve shot him!” I ex. 
claimed. 
“That wasn’t George,” said Addison, gravely. “But 
I'm afraid he’s shot one of them.” 

It flashed into my mind what George had said he had 
in his pocket. 

The chase had stopped ; but we could see the torches, 
and hear voices talking excitedly. 

“Now’s our time to get off,” said Addison. 

We took up the basket again, and hurried away; and 





the brook. ’ 


‘The giare lighted up the water so that every stone and 
stick on the bottom was in plain sight. Black backs 
darted off, splashing, right and left. 

“Te speared one!” shouted George, holding up bis 
spear, on which a great fellow was writhing. 

“So have I!” said Addison. ‘Let's throw them all 
into that little hollow in the bank. We can find them 
there.” 

I bad no spear; but going back to the stump, I lighted 
one of the pitch-pine splints and came down to the dam. 
‘The boys were higher up the brook, speuring and throw- 
ing out suckers as fast as they could. Dozens of the 
frightened fish came plunging down to the dam, trying 
to get back into the pond. I could hear their heads 





The boys were now coming back down thel? ;0s8;: 
driving a whole school before them. The little pool 
above the dam fairly swarmed with fish. Several jumped 
sheer over the stones of the dam and escaped. 

The boys threw down their spears, and we all three 
sprang into the water and commenced throwing the fish 
out with our hands, when we heard voices shouting, 
and looking up, eaw a dozen or fifteen fellows with 
torches, standing on the high bank looking down at us. 
“Here, you” —— it wouldn't be quite proper to re- 
peat what he called us—shouted one of them. “What 
are you doing in that brook?” 

“Catching codfish, you greenhorn!” yelled George at 
the very top of his voce. 

A great outcry of laughter and jeers followed this 
sally. Then another voice, which seemed to be that of 
the leader of the gang, shouted, ‘Look here, you —! 
we'll give you just ten minutes to pick up your suckers 
and get out of that brook. Your betters want the place!” 
“Let’s go,” said Addieon, throwing a handful of water. 
in George’s face in time to stop another retort from him. 
“What's the good of having a quarrel with then? We 
have all the suckers we want.” 

“Is that your fire?” hailed;one of the gang. 

“Yes,” replied Addison. 

“We'll take possession of that!” shouted the fellow; 
and coming down the bank, they all crossed the brook 
a few rods above us, and went along to the burning 
stump. 

“Tl get our basket,” said Addison. 

He went boldly over and took it. They ewore at him, 
and bade him hurry himeelf, but did not-molest him. 

“It's those ‘Shadagee Corner’ fellows,” said Addi- 
son, coming back with the basket. “Eph Mctzeard, 
Nervin Goss, ‘Great Jerry’ and ‘Little Jerry’ Follett; 
and they've got a lot of roughs from the village down at 
the foot of the pond.” 

Three or four of the party came back to the brook, 
shouting, “Time's up! Get out of this! And see that 
you leave us some of thore suckers!” 

“Don't say anything,” whispered Addison to me. 
“Take hold of the basket. Go ahead, George, with the 
torch. We'll leave them.” 

“Leave us some of them suckers!” roared another 
tipsy voice. 

“We'll leave you some'” screamed George, belling 





Wes narrow, and great yellow ash trees haat. over it. 


strike against the stones, thump, thump. sobre 





over at lart, 


making a wide circuit through the pasture, came out 





at iength into the road. George was etanding on the 
wall, waiting. 

“It was you that fired, then?” said Addison. 

“Yes, it was!” exclaimed George. “I stopped their 
fun in a hurry !—chasing and stoning me!” 

“Yes, and shot one of them in the shoulder—killed 
him, perbaps.” 

“I hope so!” cried George, as we went on up the road. 

“I don't doubt it. And now we sball probably all be 
arrested and tried for—murder,” sald Addieon. 

“Let them arrest. I'd a right to defend myscif!” 

“There would have been no need of your defending 
yourself if you had held your tongue and left your pis- 
tol athome. I didn’t know you had it.” 

George took the spears, and we went up the road, 


‘ideling very uneasy. 


“Are you going to tell the old gentleman [meaning 
his father] of all this?” George asked, as we were going 
in at the gate. 

Addison made no reply. 

The house was dark. The family had gone to bed. 
‘We went to our rooms, feeling anything but easy, and 
with tormenting forebodings. 

The next forenoon, Uncle David set us to cutting 
up potatoes for seed to plant. We watched as we worked 
every wagon that psased, with uneasy glances, and 
our uneasiness grew to positive terror when, a little 
before noon, the sheriff, with another man, drove into 
the yard, and after a scarching look at us boys, called 
out Uncle Thurlow and told him that he had a warrant 
for George’s arrest. 

It appeared that Gos’ wound, which had not seemed 
very serious the night before, had produced fever, and 
that the physician who had been called, had declared 
hie life was in danger. Becaure of this, the warrant had 
been fesued. 

Uncle Thurlow was greatly surprised and alarmed. 
George at first denied that he had a pistol, or that be 
had fired at Goss. Addison, when questioned, gave a 
straightforward account of the encounter. 

The sheriff went to George’s room, and there found 
an old horse-pistol hidden between the fenther-bed and 
the straw-tick. He took George into custody, and a 
preliminary trial was held at the village that night. 

‘That was the first time I was ever sworn as a witness: 
in court. Addison and I were both obliged to testify. 
We told juet what had transpired. 

The lawyer whom Uncle Thurlow employed for 
George urged that he had acted in self-defence. But 
the fact that George had taken a loaded pietol with him 
when merely going to a brook to fish for suckers was a 
terrible fact against him. 

The justice who acted ar judge—a very calm, pleas- 
ant old gentleman—said he could not belicve in his en- 
tire innocence of any murderous intent; and George 
was held under two-thousand-dollar bonds to await the 
result of Goss’ wound. If Uncle Thurlow had not been 
able to procure bail for him, he would have been sent 
to jail. 

Fortunately for George, Goss got better in the course 
of a week, and the care did not go to the superior court. 

Tho affair made a deep impression on my mind, and 


Dropping his spear and torch, he caught a couple off | taught me this lesson; 


that a pistol is a mischievous 
weapon for a boy to carry; and furthermore, that it is 





“We'll leave you two, any way!” And he threw | wiser and safer and more manly to keep out of brawls 
them with all his might among the crowd on the other | than to provoke them by an unnecessary ine{stance upon 
side. One fellow was hit in the face, and uttered a | one’s rights. 


or 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD MERCHANT'S RECOLLEO- 
TIONS. 


By James Parton. 

Our great cities have a new wonder of late yeurs. I 
mean those immense dry-goods stores which we see in 
Paris, London, New York, Vienna, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, in which are displayed under one roof almost 
all the things worn, or used for domestic purposes, by 
man, woman or child. 

What a splendid and cheering spectacle the interior 
presents on a fine, bright day! The counters a tossing 
eea of brilliant fabrics; crowds of ladics moving in all 
directions; the clerks, well-dressed and polite, exhibit. 
ing thelr goods; the cash-boys flying about with money 
in one hand and a bundle in the other; customers 
streaming in at every door; and customers passing out, 
with tho satieficd air of people who have got what they 
want. 

It gives the visitor a cheerful idea of abundance to see 
euch a provision of comfortable and pleasant things, 
brought from every quarter of the globe. 

An old dry-goods merchant of London, now nearly 
ninety, and long ago retired from bueinces with a large 
fortunc, has given his recollectione of business in the 
good old times. There is a periodical called the 
Draper’s Magazine, devoted to the dry -yoods businesa, 
and it Js in this (hat some months ago he tol! bis story. 

‘When he was a few months past thirteen, being 
stout and large for his age, he was placed in a London 
dry-goods store, ag boy of all work. No wages wero 
| given him, At that time, the clerks in stores usually 

boarded with their employer. 

On the first night of hia service, when it was tine to 
go to bed, he was shown a low, truckle bedstead, under 
the counter, made to pull out and push in. But he did 
not have even this bed to himeelf, but shared it with 
another boy from the store. 

On getting up in the morning, inetend of waxhing and 
dressing for the day, he was obliged to put on some old 
hes, take down the shutters of the store,—which 
were xo heavy he could hardly carry them,—then clean 
the brass sigus, and the outside of the shop windows, 
leaving the inside to be washed by the older clerks. 
When he had done this, be was allowed to yo up stairs, 
wash himeclf, dress for the day, and to eat hia break- 
fa Then he took his place bebind the counter. 

We think it wrong for boys under fourteen to work 
ten houre aday. But in the stores of the olden time, 
both boys and men worked from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day, and nothing was thought of it. This store, 
| for example, was opened soon after vight in the morn- 
ing, and the shutters were not put up till ten in the 

evening. 
| There was much work to do after the store wae 
cloned; and the young men, in fact, were usually re- 
| leased from labor about a quarter past eleven. 

On Saturday nights the store closed at twelve o'clock, 
and it was not uncommon for the young men to be em- 
ployed in ‘putting away the goods until between two 
and three on Sunday morning. 

“There used to be,” the old gentleman records, “a 
supper of hot beefateaks and onions, and porter, which 
we boys used to relish immensely, and eat and drink a 
good deal more of both than was good for us.” 

After such a week's work, one would think the clerks 
would have required rest on Sunday. But they did not 
get much. The store was open from elght until church 
time, which was then eleven o'clock; and this was one 
of the most profitable mornings of the week. 

‘The old gentleman explains why it was so. Almost 
all factories, shops and stores were then kept open very 
late, and the last thing done in them was to pay wages, 
which was seldom accomplished until after midnight. 
Hence, the apparent necessity for the Sunday morning’s 
business. 

Another great evil mentioned by our chronicler grew 
out of this bad «ystem of all work and no play. The 
clerks, released from business towards midnight, were 
accustomed to go to a tavern and spend part of the 
night in drinking and carousing; reeling home at a late 
hour, much the worse for drink, and unfit for business 
in the morning until they had taken another glass. 

All day the clerks were in the habit of slipping out 
without their hats to the nearest tap-room for beer. 

Nor was the system very different in New York. An 
aged clerk to whom I gave an outline of the old gentle- 
man’s narrative, informs me that forty years ago the 
clerks, as a rule, were detained till very late in the even. 
ing, and often went from the store straight to a drinking 
house. 

Now, let us sce how it fared with the public who de- 
pended upon these stores for their dry-goods. From 
our old gentleman's account, ft would seem that every 
transaction was a sort of battle between the buyer and 
seller to see which should cheat the other. On the first 
day of his attendance he witnessed a specimen of the 
mode in which a dexterous clerk could sell an article to 
a lady which she did not want. An unskilful clerk had 
displayed too suddenly the entire stock of the goode of 
which she was in search; upon which ehe rose to 
leave, saying that there was nothing she liked. A more 
experienced saleaman then stepped up. 

“Walk this way, madam, if you please, and I will 
show you something entirely different, with which I am 
sure you will be quite delighted.” 

He took her to the other end of the store, and then 
going back to the pile which she had just rejected, 
snatched up several picces, and eold her one of them al- 
most immediately. Customers, the old merchant says; 
were often bullied into buying things they did not 
want. 

“Many a half-frightencd girl,” he remarks, “have I 
seen go out of the shop, the tears welling up into her 
eyes, and saying, ‘I am sure I shall never like it’; some 
shaw! or dress having been forced upon her contrary to 
her taste or judgment.” 

The new clerk, although by nature a very honcet 
young fellow, eoon became expert in all the tricks of 
the trnde. It wax the cuxtem then for employers to al- 
Jow clerks a reward for xclling things that were particu. 
larly unsalable, or which required some epecjal ekill or 
impudence tn the seller. 

For example, they kept on hand a great supply of 




















THE YOUT!.": COMPA? 


what they were pleased to call “remnants,” which | In the course of time this clerk, whe ' Dr. Alexander once delivered a lecture to the | all kept. There is something highly beneficial in 
were supposed to he sold very cheap; and as the | heart an honest, well-principled fellow, _ + 


p We - ©» ‘en Senior class, which so impressed the students | the economy of time and men’s affairs, in the reg- 
public of that day had a passion for remnants, the | ashamed of all this trickery and fraud, ar: -. . .at one of them remarked that it was a shamo | ular recurrence, once in every twelvemonth, of a : 


master of the shop took care to have them made | at length he set up in business for himsi' ) . \ey should enjoy such instruction and do nothing | date when mankind, instinctively, as well as by 
in sufficient numbers. adopted the principle of ‘one price and nm..." 1, secure the same advantage for others. He pro- | custom, takes a long glance over an extended pe- 
There were heaps of remnants of linen, and it so | ment.” He dealt honorably with all his cus‘... -, | 1. ged that a scholarship should be founded, to be | riod, and turns its thoughts seriously to moral 
and thus founded one of the great dr: |. Wed “The Scholarship of the Class of 1819.” self-improvement as well as material advance- 


houses of London. i The class assented, and a committee was ap- | ment. 
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| Two things saved him: first, he loathed ;inted to inform the professors of the students’ i. {o> s 
ss ing and debauchery ; secondly, he was in th’ :.u- |; pose. The committee waited on Dr. Miller, FLIRTATIONS AND MARRIAGE. 
C } of reading. ‘t dbim their plan, and with students’ frankness,| The daughter of an influential gentleman in Weetern = 
| The building up of the huge establishmcni> + «elt upon their enthusiasm for Dr. Alexander, | Pennsylvania, herself a beautiful, educated girl, lately o 
1 which some persons object, has nearly put wn end | Dr, Miller having heard them through, and ex- | loped with a negro laborer, a jet black, coarse and bru- 
\ to the old system of guzzling, cheating and lying. | pressing his pleasure at their proposition, lifted his | #! fellow, unable to write his own name. Whatever 





penny or two-pence as a reward for his taient; 
and there were certain costly articles, such as 
shawls and silks of unsalable patterns, upon 
which there was a premium of several shillings 
for selling. 

There was one frightfully ugly shaw! which had 
hung fire so long that the master of the shop 
offered a reward of eight shillings (two dollars) 
to any one who should sell it at the full price, 
which was twenty dollars. Our lad covered him- 





The clerks in these great stores go to business at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and leave at six in 
the evening, with an interval tor dinner. They 
work all day in a clean and pleasant place, and 
they are neither required nor allowed to lie or 
cheat. A very large establishment must be con- 
ducted honestly, or it cannot long zo on. Its very 
largeness compels a strict adherence to truth and 
fact. 








hand and said,— 

“My young friends, I solemnly believe that Dr. 
Alexander is the greatest man who walks the 
earth!” 

After the committee had left the doctor's study, 
the spokesman said to his associates,— 

“Well, if Dr. Alexander be the greatest, Dr. 
Miller is surely the holiest, that walks the earth!” 

Such intercourse—and we would impress the fact 
upon our young readers who are forming friend- 
ships—could only exist between men who were 
thoroughly good, that is, good in principle as well 
as good in action. Their goodness—the word is 
the general expression for their unselfishness, de- 
votion to a common cause, loyalty to each other, 
singlencss of mind—habitually controlled them. 
It is an honor to be great in intellect and wisdom, 
but it is a higher honor to be good. 
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For the Companion. 





Hal, eighteen elghty one. 
That comes with gittt'ring crown! 


Hinn welcome, all ¥e bells, 
For, sec. his kindly face, 
4 prosperous year foretell 
‘oF all the human race! 
And though the keen winds blow, 
‘Again a Saviour’s birth 
Sets all the heavens a-glow, 
‘Makes glad the whole wide earth! 


Though Winter relgns supreme, 
‘The new year soon will bring 

To bill, and vale, and stream, 
‘The glories of the Spring! 

So round the hearthstone’s glow 





may be our individual opinion as to the propriety of 
marriages between the white and black races, there can 
be but one verdict as to the result of this union; it could 
he nothing but misery. The girl's extreme youth only 
could explain her mad infatuation. 

At fifteen, a girl’s mind, if not filled with more 
reasonable thoughts, is apt to dwell on beaux, flirta- 
tions, and love. She thinks it high time that she should 
be mated with a congenial soul. 

She docs not ordinarily make an idol out of a uegto 
laborer, but she takes the first decent material that 
comes to hand and turne it intoa hero. It may be her 
music-master, the conductor on the train which tuk e# 
her to school, or any young man with a moustache or 
melancholy countenance. 

She is addicted to sentimental poetry. She thinks of 
her idol in sceret, or, if xhe be of a more pronounced 
and courageous character, and he is willing. they ex- 
change letters, caresses, and form an engagement, which 
if she is fortunate, is broken, either through the influ. 
ence of friends, or when a year or two have given her 
common-xense, 

But the stain of such an affair remains on her. Like 
the blood on Lady Macheth's hand, it will not out. 








ix sickly and morbid), though I 
aclousnens of “the girls,” gives very little of hia thoughts 
to love and matrimony. He has other matters to attend 
toy his books, base ball, boating. 

If girls had similar wholesome matters to fill their 
brains, they would be leas sentimental, and would wait 
tranquilly until a pure, honest love came to evek them. 

Give a girl, besides her books, some occupation of 
which she can make a hobby.—munie, urt, out-door 
sports, the care of animal« or plants. Such pursuits, 
like healthy breezes blowing through her life, will drive 


has a blushing con. 














self with glory one morning, by selling this horrid ea eee Lay Sr rea and ping and ply aiaane: away brooding polxonone fancies and passions. 
old thing. A sailor came in to buy a satin scarf For the Companion, Improve ee Eee Gaeta +o 
for a present. The boy saw his chance. SONNET. z BEGGARS. 





‘ou want something for a present,” said he 
to the sailor, “would you not like to give some- 
thing really useful and valuable that would last 
for years ? 

In three minutes the sailor was walking out of 
the store, happy enough, with the shawl under his 
arm, and the sharp youth was depositing the price 
thercof in the money-drawer. - 

Very soon he had an opportunity of assisting to 
gull the public on a great scale. His employer 
bought out the stock of an old-fashioned dry- 
goods store in another part of the town for a small 
sum; upon which he determined to have a grand 
“selling off.” 

To this end he filled the old shop with all his old, 
faded, unsalable goods, besides looking around 
among the wholesale houses and picking up sev- 
eral cart-loads of cheap lots, more or less damaged. 

The whole town was flooded with bills announc- 
ing this selling off of the old established store, at 
which many goods could be obtained at less than 
half the original cost. As this was then a com- 
paratively new trick, the public were deceived by 
it, and it had the most astonishing success. The 
selling off lasted several weeks, the supply of 
goods being kept up by daily purchases. 

Our junior clerk was an apt learner in deception 
and trickery. Shortly after this experiment upon 
the public credulity, a careless boy lighting the 
lamps in the window (for this was before the in- 
troduction of gas) set some netting on fire, causing 
a damage of a few shillings, the fire being almost 
instantly extingnished. As business had been a 
little dull, the junior clerk conceived the idea of 
turning the conflagration to account. Going up 
to his employer, and pointing to the singed arti- 
cles, he said to him,— 

“Why not have a selling off here, and clear ont 
all the stock damaged by tire ?” 

The master langhed at the enormity of the joke, 
but instantly adopted the suggestion, and in the 
course of a day or two, flaming posters announced 
the awful disaster and the sale. 

In preparing for this event, the clerks applied 
lighted paper to the edges of whole stacks of 
goods, slightly discolored the tops of stockings, 
and in fact, they singed to such an extent as al- 
most to cause a real conflagration. 

During these wicked night operations a great 
deal of beer was consumed, and the #hole effect 
of the manceuvre was injurious and demoralizing 
to every clerk in the store. 

This sale also was ridiculously successful. A 
mob surrounded the doors before they were 
opened, and to keep up the excitement some low- 
priced goods were ostentatiously sold much below 
cost. Such was the rush of customers that at 
noon the young men were exhausted by the labor 
of selling; the counters were a mere litter of taum- 
bled dry-goods ; and the shop had to be closed for 
a while for rest and putting things in order. 

To keep up the excitement, the master and his 
favorite junior clerk rede about London in hack- 
ney coaches, in search of any cheap lots that 
would answer their purpose, 































The day of wea: th is pust, 

And relaxati ht. 

So, seated eh the dreamy Tht 
Which from re within yon grate Is cast : 
Until, amid the burning coal, [ view 

By ald of Fancy’s mighty telescope, 

A finely finished scene, that faithtil Hope 
Has fashloned from the flames of gold and blue. 
Thus, while another day must surely bring 

Its special list of struggles hard to bear, 

The peaceful present, through emotions fair, 
Gives secining body to each precious thing 

Existing only to & sphere teal. 

Hut yet, as blessed as te wer 

DDI 
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TWO UNSELFISH MEN. 

Students of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
forty years ago, were fortunate in being under the 
influence of two remarkable men, Drs. Archibald 
Alexander and Samuel Miller. 

Dr. Miller was the model Christian gentleman. 
Gifted with a generous and genial nature, he had 
so trained his outward manner that it justified 
those who called him “the Chesterfield of the Pres- 
byterian Church.” 

Though naturally dignified, yet such was his 
affability that no one ever found him difficult of 
access. His courtesy was more than the manner 
of the court, and more even than the grace and re- 
spectfulness which spring from sclf-training and 
good breeding. It was the expression of an cthical 
principle that swayed him, the purpose to “honor 
all men.” 

In looks, voice, conversation and demeanor, he 
was to the students the affable professor, while to 
all other persons, even to the children, he was the 
courteous gentleman. 

The writer of these lines has seen him stop in 
the strect to address a young miss, uncover his 
head, and then as respectfully as though address- 
ing a duchess, ask her permission to resume his 
hat, because he was bald and feared lest he might 
take cold. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander was the intellectual 
superior of his colleague, but in manner and ad- 
dress his inferior. He was also far morc original. 
In fact, he was so unique that it never entered into 
the minds of his pupils to compare him with any 
one. 

In simplicity of thought and expression, in the 
art of going directly to the point, in gesture and in 
speaking, in manner of communicating his great 
learning, in the union of childlike docility with 
high intellect and an absence of self-conscious- 
ness, he was the most original of inen. 

Dr. Woolsey, ex-president of Yale, felicitously 
styled him “the Shakespeare of the Christian 
heart,” because of his wonderful knowledge of its 
secrets and experiences. 

Yet these colleagues, so strong in their personal- 
ity, and so nnlike, never knew an estrangement in 
thought, word, or feeling, during the many years 
of their association. Each in honor preferred the 
other, each strove to excel in devotion to the Sem- 
inary, and in loyalty and sweetness to, each other. 

“T never knew,” said Dr. Alexander of Dr. Mil- 
ler, ‘a man more entirely free from vain-glory, 
envy and jealousy.” What Dr. Miller thought of 
Dr. Alexander is exhibited hy an incident. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


All Christendom — Russia alone excepted — 
starts out upon a New Year on the first day of 
January. In Russia, New Year’s Day is the 25th 
of March. This date was also the beginning of 
the year in England, up to about one hundred and 
thirty years ago. In 1751, the famous Lord Ches- 
terfield secured the passage of a measure in the 
English Parliament which set the New Year on 
the first of January. Thus the legal year was 
made to correspond with the solar year. 

The first of January first became New Year's 
Day in Europe three centuries ago. In 1582, it 
was so ordained by Pope Gregory XIII., and was 
adopted by all Europe except England, Russia, 
and Sweden. 

Another change, besides altering the date of the 
New Year, was made by Lord Chesterfield’s re- 
form of 1751. Up to that time, in England, the 
calendar was eleven days behind that of the rest 
of Europe. That is, when it was the first of March, 
or April, or July, in England, it was the telfth 
of the month in continental Europe. By Lord 
Chesterficld’s act the English calendar was ad- 
vanced eleven days. 

Thus was brought about in our mother country 
the change from what was called the “Old Style” 
to the “New Style.” Russia still adheres, alone 
among Enropean nations, to the Old Style; and 
when it is the twelfth of the month with us, it is 
only the first of the month in Russia, 

As America was, in 1751, subject to the mother 
country, our calendar, as well as that of England, 
was altered in that year in the manner described. 

‘We have become so accustomed to the first of 
January as the date of the New Year, that it seems 
very strange to think of its ever having been at so 
awkward a date as the 2hth of March. But this 
only serves to emphasize the fact, that these divis- 
jones of time are artificial, and in a sense, merely 
the creation of man’s ingenuity. Still, we are now 
guided by the movements of the sun and moon in 
our calculation of time; so that it has heen brought 
into harmony and fitness with the physical scheme 
of the universe. 

There are, happily, few human beings to whom 
the coming of the New Ycar does not bring, toa 
greater or less degree, the “pleasures of hope.” 
On setting out upon another ycar, just as on set- 
ting out on a long journey or voyage, or beginning 
a new enterprise in business, or building a new 
house, the faces of men and women are turned 
towards the future. 

Memory of what has been seems most natural 
and most fitting for reflection in the latter days of 
the dying year. The threshold passed into an- 
other, every one is impelled to cast his glances for- 
ward, to «under what is coming, to enter with 
fresh zeal and fresh plans into the schemes of life. 

And corresponding with this feeling is the kin- 
dred moral impulse to build anew, on the founda- 
tions of the new year, a better and higher life. It 





















In Philadelphia, last November, a policeman found 
ouc evening a young man sitting on the steps of a stately 
dwelling-houxe in one of the wealthiest quarters of the 
city. Bidding him move on, and receiving no answer, 
the officer supposed him to be drunk, and dragged him 
to the nenrest station-house. 

It was discovered there that the man had reached the 
limit of exhaustion from want of food. He was insensi- 
ble and would have died of starvation before morning 
if he had not been relieved. 

He was, it appeared, a baker; had fallen sick; lost 
his place, and been sent to the hospital of the almshoune. 
After three months’ illness, he was discharged cured, 
but penniless and friendless. 

For three days he had looked for work in vain. On 
this night he had been driven by his agony of hunger to 
beg, but had been turned from one door after another 
with the reply that no alms were given to street-beg- 
gars. 4 

He then applied to an organized society, and received 
@ promise that a lady visitor would call upon him the 
next day. Mcanwhile, he was starving and would have 
died if the policeman had not found him. 

In New York City in the fall, a similar case was re- 
ported; only in this instance the victim was a woman 
who was sent from one socicty to another, until she 
sank down to die by the way. 

The question of organized charity and indiscriminate 
almegiving is perhaps too broad and deep for the young 
readers of the Companion to discurs or settle, but of 
one or two leading trnths they may be sure, 

1. There is much fraud and imposition practised by 
beggars, and therefore it is expedient that there should 
de organized socictica, for examining into the claime of 
applicants, and for relieving their wants. 

2. The existence of such a socicty docs not in any 
senee release individuals (even boys and girls) from the 
duty of personally examining into the reality of cases 
of need brought before them. While there is undoubt 
edly much deception, there is aluo much real suffering. 
Christ iaid upon each of us the responsibility of clothing 
the naked and feeding the hungry. We cannot shift it to 
a society. The Good Samaritan did not give the poor 
victim by the wayside a ticket to a Board, or send a 
lady-visitor next day to know if he were an impostor or 
not. 

This account of charity stands between our God and 
our own souls. No middle-man or Board can come be 
tween them. 
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SMALL ECONOMIES. 


Mr. Faweett has just introduced into the British Par 
lament a bill authorizing postmasters to issue blank 
forms, containing twelve spacer, egch the size of a penny 
stamp. Any person or child returning these forme filled 
with stamps shall be credited in the postal savings bank 
to the amount of a sixpence. Mr. Fawcett's object is to 
encourage the very poorest and youngest of the Queen's 
subjects to save. 

‘A penny anybody can save; and once invested in 
stamp, it cannot he laid out; the owner becomes a bank 
depositor. Mr. Fawcett, as our renders will recollect, i® 
the blind member of Parliament, whose great personal 
misfortunes in life, and triumph over them by dint of 
sound common-kenee, have made him quick to apply 
practical common.-senee to the misfortunes of others. 

Postal and children’s savings banke are in use in most 
of the enlightened countries of Europe. In one of the 
arrondissements of France alone, the number of chil- 
dren depositors reached last year over twenty -four 





is a good thing to make a large number of good | thousand. These belonged, as a rule, to the poorct 


resolutions, even if it turns ont that they are not | 





classes, 








: ae . Many a married woman would give years of life if she hal 
happened that the remnants were exactly long hail our Chhristrasia phair, could come to her husband free from the remembrance 
t enough for a shirt, or some other garment 4 w the Deacefil year e: of any such unworthy entanglement. 
lerk who could push off one of these His rapid circuit ends. se are sii tae Ss 
Any cler i push off one of th Tf inraped olreult ends,” Mothers are xreatly to blame when their daughters 
remnants upon a customer was allowed a He lays the sceptre down - drift into these mad folliex, A hoy of fifteen (untexs he 
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Tels the babit of economy thus ineuleated In children 
which is of value, not the actual amount raved. Itbe- 
comes an ineradicable part of the character of the future 
man. The eame economical training Is given the German, 
Scotch and Scandinavian children, 

Hence the men of these nations, when they come to 
this country, where all races juin in the struggle for 
succevs, almost invariably win; while the American, 
with probably twice thelr mother-wit, and with the ad- 
vantage of being on his own ground, is too often shoved 
to the wall. This country is enormously rich, It is, 
perhaps, natural that its sons should become spend- 
thrifts. There is no need that they should become 
misers, and hoard their pennice. 

But a boy should be taught from the first day he 
handles money, at once its vast powers, and its weak- 
ness. He should be made to realize that it is given to 
hin for better uses than to fling away in the vain 
attempt to gain distinction by the vulgar display of 
wealth. The boy who has been taught the real place of 


money in the enginery of life will as a man neither 
hoard nor squander it. 
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COMPANION PRIZE-LIST, NO. 9. 


The second prizes in this Hat will be awarded tu com- 
petitors under fifteen ; but, should their work be of suffi. 
cient merit, they will be equally entitled to the first 
prize. 

Allcompetitora must be subscribers to the Compan- 
ton, and under twenty years of age. 

We will give the following prizes for the articles 
specified : 

Twenty Dollars for the best winter scene from na- 
ture, ia oll colors. 


Ten Dollars for the best design for annual announce. 
ment of YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Ten Dollars for the best easay on “Steam and ite 
Achievements.” Not leas than aix pages note-paper. 
Five Dollars for the second best essay. 


Five Dollars for the best specimen of scroll-xaw 
work, 


Five Dollars for the best map of Great Britain. 
Three Dollars for the second beat map. 

Five Dollars for the best wool-work tidy. 

Five Dollars for the best design for Easter Card, 


Allarticles muat be strictly original, and submitted 
onor before the tenth day of February next, with name, 
address and age of competitor attached, and addressed. 
“Assistant Editor, Yocti's Companton, Boston, 
Mass.” 

All who intend to compete will receive a copy of the 
rales by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Edito. of the ComPanion. 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 

Boys will be boys. ‘They are quick to detect any pe- 
cnliarity in their elders which they may use for their 
ownamusement. An incideut iustrates this propen- 
sity, which may be harmless if it is not over-indulged. 

One of the teachers of a boys’ school was the late Dr, 
Crosé, He was # learned linguist, and to his studies 
was n0 devoted as to beed little of what was going on 
arvane! him. 

One of bis duties way “keeping the study,” which 
coneisted in sitting in a large room and maintaining or- 
der while the pupile prepared their lexsons. On a eer 
tain oceasion, the boys saw that their learned “Keeper” 
war, aa usual, far away in thought. His head was buried 
ina huge tome, and be was off on some linguistic ox- 
ploration. 

Some mischievous boy proposed that their absent- 
minded guardian should be asked the most absurd ques- 
tion they could think of, that they might note his ab- 
sent-minded snewer. Several unimportant preliminary 
requests were made, and all received from him the inva- 
riable eo 
Yes, sir,” in reply. Then came the tect question. 

“Dr. Crusé?” 

opin” 

“If you please, may I cut your bead off?” 

“Yea, sir,” with the most innocent of bows. 

The uproarious laughter of the boys recalled the far- 
off student to the consciousness of the fact that he had 
boys to look after and to deal with. 
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HE WOULD QUOTE LATIN. 

The Duke of Wellington once said to a young Mem- 
ber of Parliament, who had asked advice as to getting 
the car of the House, “Sit down when you are through 
arm don’t quote Latin.” 

Lawyer Benbam, of the old Cincinnati Bar, did not 
sympathize with the duke’s advice. He was an orator 
und very fond of showing off his classical learning be- 
fore a jury. Ina murder trial, in defending the pris. 
oner, he warned the jury not to allow public opinion, 
which was agninst his client, to Influence their verdict. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, in concluding his 
appeal. “Give up, drop entirely, all feeling in this im- 
portant matter, and be like the ancient Roman in his 
adherence to the truth, who, in its defence, most clo- 
quently declared, ‘Amicus Cato, amicus Plato, amicua 
Cicero, xed major veritas.” [“Lam a friend to Cato, a 
friend to Plato, a friend to Cicero, but a greater friend 
to troth.”] 

The next morning the lawyer found himeelf reported 
in the newapaper as follows: “Advocate Benham, the 
krreat orator, closed his great specch to the jury, by elo- 
quently declairaing, (7 may cvs Cato, [may cure Plato, 
T may cuss Cicero, said Major Veritaa!” We are 
afrald the orator cvaxed then. 

- - +O 
ART HARMONIES. 

Incertain circles, afflicted with the faebionable ept- 
demic known as “high art,” it is considered the correct 
thing to have all the furniture and everything {n a room 
harmonize in color. 

A story ia told of a well-to-do bachelor who contem- 
plated getting married to a certain young lady, and then 
discontinued his attentions to her, because, as the fax. 
tidious gentleman said.— 

“She would not match my furniture, and a fellow 
n't want to go and refurnieh all up new, you know. 
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mee. wm -aphen he had been_making # study of art-furnishing all 





his bachelor days, you know, until It suited hie partion 
lar style and complexion, you know.” 

That story is, of course, a shot fired by some humor. 
int at the passing folly, but thie story is true: A married 
lady. anda mother, who had heen mildly attacked by 





this art-epizootic, was out shopping one day with a fe- 
male friend. Seeing some toy reins hanging in @ store- 
window, the friend proposed buying a pair for the Indy"s 
little boy. 

“Oh, don't,” said the mother; “their color is red, and 
that won’t harmonize with the rest of his playthings.” 


WHYIHE SIGNED IT. 


Years ago, we read a story of life and manners in the 
Southwest, which described the humanizing effect of a 
Noyging. A rough, ewearing blacksmith, the terror of 
the neighborhood, was wken in hand by a Methodist 
minister, and fogged until he promised to quit swear- 
ing, live in peace with all men, and attend church. ‘The 
story was recalled by reading in a volume sketching life 
in the early days of Indiana, how a signature was pro- 
cured to a bill of indictment : 


‘The grand jury of a certain county bad unanimously 
found a bill against a man for selling whiskey without 
lcense. When the prosecuting attorucy presented the 
indictment to the foreman for his signature, be refused 
tw sign it, saying. — 

“Lehall do no suck thing. I sell whiskey without a 
i wall not indict others for duing what I do.” 
you don’t sign it, I shall take you before the judge, 
said the attorn 

“What do I care for the judge? He knows nothing 
about such matters,” replied the foreman, 

‘The jury were led into court, where a formal charge 
a made against the foreman for refusing to sign the 

i 


















“Well,” said the judge, “I seo no othor way but to 
leave him to his conscience and to his God. The grand | 
Jury will return to their room 

ST told you that the judge knew nothing about auch 
cases,” eaid the foreman, as the jury seated themselves 
in their room. “What are you going to do now?" he 
continued, observing the attorney taking off his coat. 

“I am only taking the legul steps to have the bill 

iened, and the kit step ix to thraxh you until you sign 

















TM wig tae Dill” 
signed, and the jury returned to the 


reman signed the bill7” axked the judge. | 





“He has. 
“Lthought his conscience would not let him rest until | 
he signed it.” 
+o 
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WHY HE DIDN'T MARRY, | 








Gambetta, bachelor as he is, wie once engaged to be 
married to an heiress. ‘The breaking off the engage. 
ment was creditable to the Frenehran’s sense of yruti- | 
tude: ‘ 


From the time of his leaving his humble home at 
Cahors till his rise to the highest muk of public 
ages, Gambetta lived with a faithful, loving, 
aunt, who had followed him to Paris, and who made 
© where he went a pleasant home for hit. 

Was at once bis maid-of-all-work and his congenial 
companion, and he was as deeply attached to ber as she + 
to him. L 

His engagement to a handsome and accomplished girl, 
with a dot of seven millions, wax a shock to the goo 
aunt, but she yielded gracefully to the inevitable. 

When the arrangements for the marriage were being 
dixcuxsed, however, the young lady took it Into her: 
head to make it s condition of their union that the aunt , 
should be excluded from the new establishment. 

She was searcely elegant cnough to adorn gilded , 
xalona. © betta ex] ned how much ‘his aunt had ; 
Deen to him; the rich beauty was only the more obdu- | 

































ta took up bis hat, and, with a profound how, | 
aid he; “we were not made to understand | 
And the marriage was put off forever. 


et 
CRAMMING. 


Prof. Fawcett, the blind member of Parliament, and 
the Postmaster General of England, thinks students 
rend too much and think too little. He protests strong. 
ly against the artificial cramming which ix the besetting 
sin of education both in England and America. 


“Too much reading and not enough thought!” 
his exclamation, after dwelling upon the evil effects of 
attempting to cram the mind with more than it can hold. 
Ie aig not think it would be fair to throw the entire 
responsibility of this on teachers. 

Their betier judgment wax often controlled by the 

rents, who wished their children to be taught an un- 

mited ‘number of things in a very limited period. If 
parents would ket their children remain longer at 
school, and be taught a few subjects more thorough; 
the result would be generally very much more satinfa 
tory. 

‘Phe idea of valuing knowledge only for ite mon 
worth in after life was to be guarded against. The 
chief object was to train the mind. 

‘Very often what was learned at school waa of no prac- 
value afterward, and_yet it formed a valuable 
courae of mental training. He could say this from his 
own experience with regard to the study of mathematics. 














oe gy na 
ABSURD TITLES. 

The following list of titles of booke circulated during 
Crom time shows that the #ilver words of one age 
may sccm absurd to another ern: 

“A most Sweet, Delectable and Perfumed Noxegay 


for the Sainta To Sincll At.” 
Pair of Bellows to Blow off the Dirt cast on] 








mes 





The Snuffers of Divine Love.” 
“Hooke and Eyes for Believer’ Breeches.” 
“Tligh-heeled Shocs for Dwarfs in Holiness." 
“Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the Cove. 
nant.” 
“A righ of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed 
out of a hole in an earthen versel, known among men by 
the name of Samucl Fish.” 





REBUKING A COURTIER. | 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the story of 
Canute's rebuke of his flattering courtiers. An anec- 
dote is told of how another king quietly rebuked his | 
obsequious servant : \ 

When the Emperor William was hunting, a few years 
ago, in the Hartz Mountainn, he fired sixteen shots at 
the deer, which appeared in large number wherever be 
went. In the evening, the Chief Forester, who had con- 
ducted the bunt, showed him twenty-three of them dead, 
which he said the Emperor had shot. 

“Are you quite certain about that?" asked His Maj- 
caty 

“Yea, positive.” 

“Well.” said the Emperor, laughing, “that’s very cu- 
rious, for I fired only aixteen shots.” 


——__+e ss 


“GOSSIP.” : 
‘The chanue for the worse which take co wah 
words ie illustrated In the case of “goguip. < 








The word “zossip™ formerly meant/only a sponsor in | 
ptiam. Sponsors were supposed tg hecome acquaint 

the baptismal fogt, and by th¢ir sponsorial act to 
ablish an indefinite atmity towards each other and 
the child. Thus the word was applied to ail who were 
familiar and intimate, avd finally obtained the meaning ! 
now predominant in ¥, of a tattler. i 














Horsford's Acid Phosphate should be used when 
your brain fs tired from over-exertion. (Communicated. 


Seo age 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
It kills dandruff, removes Irritation, and promotes a 
Vigorous growth of the hair, - 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are Invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Communteated. 


‘STAMMERERS =smrmraccs 











12 Embossed Pictu 
comanie, Re. H. 





Use REDOING'S RUSSIA SALVE ‘or 
uts, Burns, and all Flesh Wound 


100 : URAP BOOK PIC 
fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 ¢ 
25c, Name this paper. HE 
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Eaters Easily Cured. By one that used 
IUM it tor 18 yeurs,— Addieas 
JOS. A. DUNN, Elizabeth, N. J. 
PATENTS. 


F. A. LERMAN Solicitor of Patents, 
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Washington. tgf-send for eireular, 
: for both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, Over 1.600 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religions influences the be 
Expenses rery low. Terins open 
Jan’y 4, Apr.5, Sept, 13,81. Address MARSH, See, 














KNITTING MACHINE FOR 13 CTS. 


Big thing, charms the gitls, qiuela the noisy boys, Agents 
wanted, Large profits. Millions will be sold. “Moys and 
girls cait wake money, Sample knitter. 12 knots worsted 

\d terms for 25 cts, T. 2K, Lynn, Masa. 














he elegant little Weekly published by 
Jom Dovaary & Co, Bey Witness Office, 
7 Frankfort St., New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
¢) cums Or POETRY 
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Samples free, 
BEAUTIFUL, PICTURES, 
19H inches euch, reproduced 
trom finest: Tne’ engravings. 
Hundreds 


HELIOTYPE |e: 
ENGRAVINGS, ‘ysis. *** 


| JAS. R. OSGOOD & CO., 
30 CENTS EACH, | BOSTON. 
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COLUMBIA BIGYCLE, 


iu daily nse by thousands of riders, 
: r then swimming or 





















ed Is wever for~ FS A 
» for “4-page Ee 
alosiue with price sitstand full haters Gna > 
mation, o 
THE POPE MvF'G Co CUS 
ret, Bustor 


















COLGATE’S | In universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 


od CASHMERE | fined na the most deli. 


cate and recherche of 
a | Perfumes. The name 
BOUQUET | Bndtrade-mark or COL. 
| GATE & CO. on each 

package area ran 


SOAP. ‘of auperior an uniform 


canal 


LADIES’ FLEXIBLE 


cents’ RUBBER MITTENS. 


nt in aprerrance as black kid mittens, which 
wnely resemble, Just the thing for ludies to wear 
wg Out clothes in'witter, Just the thing for clergy= 
men, doctors, carrhige dri and everybody, Fleece- 
dj, warm as tonat and cheapest thing of the kind 1u the 
Sample pair by mail, 50 6 
Cirenlara free, Turge discount to 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
+ _ Clty Mills, Massachtsetts, 


sendingfor our new ] ON aa 
ng 2 bined 


elrs ta, Besutifal and any le 
tm lavisible Front Colffares. Tho best 
and mostecmplote work In its Hue ever 

ne 
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NT HAYES. 

The validit; ttle may always be a 
tioned, and his adiinistration eriticised, but the pay- 
ment of one dollar gives a valld title to one bottle of Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery,and Itsadministration 
can never be criticised In cnses of coughs, colds, neiplent 
consumption, and general debility, for leading physicians 
of all schools endorse the Discovery and preseribe it in 
their practice, Sold by druggists. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utenall Stand, the 

most convenient article ever offered to house: 

Keepers. Agents meet with r suocess 

thanever. One agent made $192 in LS daya, 

other @BS in B days, another @87 in Aday. 

Freight Free to Agents, Send for circulars to nearest 
addres. SUMMIT HANUFACTUBING CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; atl, Ohio; Bt. Louls, Mo. 


READ THIS!!! REAO THIS!!! 


Rev. D. L. Jones, pastor Congregational church Lim- 
erick, Maine, says of KEN EW COMMENTARY, a 
Manual for Young Men, “I have just read it through 
and am ready to say that, in no other book of its size, do 
1 find so much living truth set forth in a more su 
manner. It deserves a place in every home, and 

end it especially to the young people. 

Tra J. Hill, of Ontario. Yor! 
twenty, says: “I would not sell 

could not get another.” 
Cc. He 'T, Publisher, Davenport, lowa, 
See his column in premium nun! 


young man of 
it for three ts the 
Sent, postpaid, for 8 


THE 
GIANT 


SA 
Riping mn 


MACHINE. 


== Ss 


This Wonderful Improved 


SAW MACHIN 


arranted to saw a2-foot Log im thir 
nd mae 


utes, cord wood or logs of any 
day than twe 


can chop or saw the « 
Every Farmer and Lumberman needs on 
ACENTS WANTED ~—Circular and term 

Address FARMER'S MANUFACTURING C 


178 Elm Street, Cine! 













ina 
{ way 





Free. 








ancient and neds 


uta; 3 pair for $1.00. | 
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SHOPPIN 


BY MAIL 


A TRUE SOURCE OF ECONOMY. 


tthe ben- 
Iny Goods 


























ouds of ¢ el turers of repute 
in the world, Our orders ix pert very, 
Order receives the most careful aud prompt attention vy 





experienced attiches, Our sule motive bto) lense our ens 
tomers. Wo neither misrepresent nor deal in worthless 
articles, You ean 


SAVE MONEY 


hy sending for our Comprehensive 


CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS, 


Which is kent free to 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


y nildrexs, Write to 








YOUNG LADIES all over the conntry are making 
collections of pretty nevertiaing and business carda, They 
Art Cards.” We print 

pla ferent designs, and will 

send the whole set to any address m the United States, on 
receipt of 12 cents in postage sumps. 
D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


. LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





t 
PATENT . 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 













AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 





928 Broadway. New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street. Koston. Gen. 
Western Agents, WrGast & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
B, PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patrons every— 
where wil} recognize above cuts with pleasnre, ‘The MME. 
GRISWOLD ConseT has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulnesa, elegance, durubility, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, There corseta received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent’ employment with good salary ob- 
tuined by addressing N. ¥. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. Nu trouble to 

coda, Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 



















A Valuable Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Ti 


| 
The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great orgausare the natural purifiers of the syx- 
tem. They must work well in order that health may be 
Preserved; if they become inactive, dreadtul diseases are 
Ukely to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billounness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes. or Rhet 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the bload is polaoned by the humors 
| that should have been expelled naturally 


| KIDNEY- WORT 


{ends to restore the healthy action of the ongaus and to 
banish these destroying evils, 

e been relleved and cured by its use. Why 
from the torment of an aching back? Why 
ch dlstre®d from: Constipation and piter? . 
-a-Wore will Neviate them tm many cases, per- 
hapa eure them, ‘Tre ay eks 
| SO Misatrinecn 
|One Package makes six qu\rts of Medicine. 
| Four Druggyist has it. or itt vert Nv yous Insist upon 





on 




















| having tt, Price, 81.00, ie 
| WELLS, RICHARDSON & 06 Proprietors, 
| Wil sent postpaiedy _ Burlington, Vt. 


BEATTY'S. PIANOS, 


0 to B1000; 2 to 32 Stopa. Pian 
125 ap. Paper tree. Address} 
ORGANS Feces aimed res Parte 
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For the Companion, 


CRUELTY TO FATHERS. 


Proteet the children, horses. dogs, 
r rzleet the donkey 








And then, just for variety, 
O wise reformer! organize 
Another new socicty. 


When baby-shows are on the wane, 
‘And fighiting-cocks are parted, 

And drivers alt renwn liane, 
And drovers tender=he: 

When birds are 

rom all thelr ne S. 

‘Tis time to think, It seems to me, 
Of cruelty to tathers. 
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Entlsted once as parents, we 
Soon yield to the aygressiow 
v ny 
Oppression, 
a ponus dart 
but remorse oF pity, 















conttetall tagedog: 
often up before the sun— 
y witke me with their hugging. 
So Work is so important quite 
As their delicious tooling 













night, 
pulllig. 


y. sad or dumb, 
Doubting Castle; 
uble TL become 
runresisting vacsat. 
irs With Countless charms, 
and artific 
y they chitin me in their arms, 
They rob ine of ny kiss 















No frowns repel thelr mad 
But these audacious triske 












Stil clini a ride my back, 
And twe hair and whiskers, 
You'd see, teh us then, 

How litle H 








“ever the mad ignites 


Therefore, Phumbly touch 
‘The point from which Es 

For drivers now are all Iie 
And drovers tender-hearted 

You've freed the young and Innocent 

om all their needless bothers, 

So now do something to prevent 

This cruelty to fathers. 

















J.T. TROWBIIDGE. 
Sey 
For the Companion. 
A WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. 

Perhaps it is hardly possible for a thoughtful 
person to live in the present century, and not be 
to some extent affected by the uneasy skepticism 
which is in the very air. 

Amon others, “Sister Dora,” the brave and 
beautiful English hospital nurse at Walsall, passed. 
through her season of doubt and peril. Her faith 
was shaken to its very foundations, but it did not 
fall, for it was built upon a rock. 

She suffered agonics; and she turned for help to 
the work which she felt herself called on to do for 
her Master. Doing the will of the Lord, in her 
daiiy life, faith came back to bless and comfort 
her. But in the midst of her rejoicing over her 
victory arose a new danger. 

Aman loved her and desired to make her his 
wife—a man of fine acquirement: f noble nature ; 
intellectually more than her peer; personally de- 
lightful to her. 

For the first and only time in her life Sister Dora 
loved. Visions of home tempted her—the sweet- 
ness of a life of which she should be the centre— 
and she was almost ready to put her hand in the 
one so longingly outstretched to her. 

But this lover was an utter unbeliever. With 
his moral character there was no fault to find; but 
he lived without God in the world. He had no 
hope in the hereafter. He wooed her for this 
world only, since beyond this life he looked for- 
ward to nothing. 

It was the one desperate temptation of Sister 
Dora's life. Had he been a worse man, she would 
have feared his influence less, But she had ex- 
perienced the eclipse of faith, and she dreaded its 
return. Dared she put her hand in this man’s— 
this man, who walked always in the dark ? 

She waited, she reflected, she prayed; and then 
she sent away the one lover of her life. 

After that she worked more earnestly than ever. 
She, who was never to have children of her own, 
tended lovingly the little ones of others; she, who 
was to have no home, strove to help and bless 
other households, and succeeded. 

She kept herseli too busy for repining; but at 
heart she missed something, of the loss of which 
she never complained. But she had chosen the 
better part, and her end was peace. 

—_—_—_+e+-—- —_ 
SLEEP. 

“He giveth His beloved sleep,” is a text which 
each person’s Jite should illustrate. In our active 
American Ji 
long. Hall's Journal of Health say: 


There is no fact more SIRREE OS 
this: that the best 
self dur, « 
these wre. ae 

If the re 
ture, the br:. 

Thus itist: ." . hh 
who were emidemned to death by being ‘prevented 
from sleeping, always died raving maniacs; thus 
it is also, that those who are starved to death be- 
come insane; the brain is not nourished, and they 
cannot sleep. The practical inferences are three: 

Ist. Those who think most, who do most 
brain-work, require most sleep, 





























we sleep too little and are up too 








2d. That time “saved” from necessary sleep is 
intallibly destructive to mind, body, and estate. 

3d. Give yourself, your children, ' your servants, 
give all who are under you, the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by compelling them to go to 
bed at some regular, carly hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake of themselves. 

Within a fortnight, nature, with’almost the reg- 
ularity of the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of 
sleep the moment cnough repose has been secured 
for the wants of the system, 

This is the only sate and sufficient rule; and as 
to the question how much sleep any one requires, 
each must be a rule for himself; great nature will 
never fail to write it ont to the observer, under the 
regulations just given. 








———+or- 
TWO KINDS OF APPRENTICES. 


An old plumber writes from Montreal to that 
useful and excellent paper, the Sanitary Engineer 
of New York, upon the apprentices he has tried to 
train to his busine: He mentions particularly 
two kinds. Not the two kinds delineated by 
Hogarth, in his immortal series of the Good and 
Bad Apprentice. In the plumbing business, he 
says, a very good boy may turn out a very bad 
apprentice. 


“As an illustration saya, ‘take two apprentices: 
who were under my training. One was a quict, studi. 
ous, good boy, fond of reading, of a nice appearance and 
attractive manner, well read, could talk correctly about 
the business, yet he was a poor workman. 

 Atter bin ie wax ont he tried his hand tn this city 

in other shops, also travelled, but he never could keep & 
job, and he finally had the xcnae to ree he was nota 
aniecen: und has gone into another business and is doing 
well at it. 
Sumber two was the terror of the chop, alwaya jn 
mischief, full of pranks, continually being com) plained 
of by the men, and, in fact, I thouglit J should to 
discharge him, Dut’ as a lant resort I gave hima vk it of 
toola and sent him out on bis own account, and he was 
a success from the word go. 

“He ia not a reader, but haa the koack of acing into 
and through any little problem that comes up, or the 
cheek to ask for what he don’t know, and i# a good, re- 
liable workman to-day, earning good wages, and 7 
should be very sorry to lose him, and eo ft has been in 
dozens of cases that have come under my observation.” 
































The true moral is: Find ont what you are fit 
for, and stick to that. But we observe from some 
recent articles in our educational exchanges, that 
there are among us those who explain such facts 
very ditferently. They say that apprentice num- 
ber one was the victim of going to school, and ap- 
prentice number two was lucky in being ignorant. 

Every business man who has had to do with 
numbers of boys and young men on their entrance 
into industrial life, knows very well that the qual- 
ity that makes success ix neither given nor taken 
away by schools. 

Apprentice number two had gumption. He was 
a good piece of stuff originally. He had go in 
him. He had a brain of good consistency, quick 
to see, to comprehend, to adapt means to ends. A 
school of the right kind would have improved 
him, as a grindstone nnproves a good tool by 
making it sharp; as a skilful temperer improves 
Swedish iron into watch-spring steel. 

The teacher, we firmly believe, is, in republic 
next to religion, the most important, the most in- 
dispensable, of all public servants. But he is nota 
Creator. He must have the materiat to work 
upon. 

Suppose apprentice number one had not gone to 
school, had not become studious, polite, agrecable, 
and fluent. He would have been, in that case, a 
worthless and uncomfortable lout. As improved | t 
by the schoolmaster’s cunning hand, he can fultil 
with credit many uscful office: 























We cannot all be presidents and plumbers. 
There is room in the world for the magnificent 





hotel clerk; for the artists who “dress shop-win- 
dows; for the oleaginous har-cutter, and the ma- 
jestic policeman. 

Apprentice number one, let us hope, through 
the schoolmaster’s aid, is serving his country well 
in one of these useful employments. 


——_+or —__—_ 
SUBDUING A PRINCE. 


The late Prince Alvert, husband of Queen Vic- 
toria, was noted for character. An incident re- 
veals what sort of a man he was, and how wisely 
he governed his family. Some years ago Miss 
Hillyard, the governess in the Royal family, seeing 
the Prince of Wales inattentive to his studies, 
said,— 


“Your Royal Highness is not minding your 
business; will you be «pee to look at your book 
and learn your lessor 

His Royal Highness replied that he would not. 

“Then,” said the governess, “I shall put you in 

the corner.” 
Royal Highness again replied that he should 
not learn his Jesson, neither should he go into any 
corner, for he was the Prince of Wales; and as if 
to show his authority, he kicked his little foot 
through a pane of gla 8. 

Surprised at this act of bold defiance, Miss Hill 
yard, rising from her seat, said, “Sir, you must 
learn your lesson, and if you do not, though you 
are the Prince of Wales, I shall put you in the 
corner.” 

The threat was of no avail; the defiance was re- 
peated, and that, too, in the same determined 
manner as before 























ber authority thus set at 
rors sted that) Prince 








ve , ’ vel 
ttf. hanstous Sues) 3) 
¢, “You will sit there, su. 
He then went to his own room,anu .. % 


with a Bible in his hand, said to the Prince u 
Wales,— 
“Now I want you to listen to what St. Paul says 
about people who are under tutors and governors.” 
Having read the passage to him, he added, “It is 
undoubtedly true that you are the Prince of Wales, 
and if you conduct yourself properly, you may 





some day be a great man,—you may be King in 
the room of your mother; but now vou are only a 
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little boy. Though you are Prince of Wales, 
are only a child under tutors and governors, 
must be obeyed, and who must have those under 
them do as they are bid. 

“Moreover,” said Prince Albert, “I must tell 
you what Solomon says;” and he read to him the 
declaration that he who loveth his son chasteneth 
him betimes, and then, in order to show his child, 
he, stised him and put him ina corner, saying,— 

“Now, sir, You will stand there until you have 
learned your lesson, and until Miss Hillyard gives 
you leave to come out, and remember that you 
ure under tutors aud governors, and that they 
must be obeyed.” 


——- +O 
For the Companion. 











“DAYS THAT ARE TO BE.” 


Over where the pink fs, 
x 





Where the Hyghtning flashes 
Between the thunder’s rell, 

And the whi goes i 
Like a Troubled soul, 


















Another voice is sty ng. 
SUIT something sweet to me. 
pd sunshine, 

are to be, 


eo hee ps sling 

SWECLESE SONK LO Me. 

Of peace (hat passes Knowledge, 
In days that are to be. 











Over where the pink Is. 
skyward with the red, 

Froth the tender blue kind 
Arching overhead, 

Ave Js ever siging: 
Sweetest things to me, 

Ob love. and love, and loving, 

s that are to be, 

















ELEANOR KIRK. 
Rn ea ans 


A COMPLIMENTARY' BARBER. 
Listeners do, ocensionally, hear some good 
things said of themselves, as this story told by 
John B. Gough proves. ne lust day of my first 
visit to England,” he says, ‘I was in Liverpool. 
Thad spoken the evening before, and was to give 

















my farewell speech that evening. In the course of 


the day I went into x barber's shop. 


“While the ‘protessor of tonsure, T saw it an- 
nounced the other day, was practising on my hair, 
he began to speak of the plentiful harvest in 
America. I said: 

“7 sail for America to-morrow,’ 

“eAh, indeed, sir’! You will have as a fellow- 
passenger, John B. Gough. 

“Does he sail to-morrow ? 
nud T havea ticket to hear him to-night." 
‘ou ever heard him lecture ? 

3 have you? 
















“How do vou like hin 
“I do not think much of him.” 
yen You are not a tectotaler 

“Yes, Dam,’ 

“TI wonder you do not like Mr. Gough.” 

“oT said I did not think much of him, not that I 
did not like him.” 

“«Ah, that’s very much the same thing! What 
sort of an appearing person is he ?* 

“A very ordinary-looking person.” 

“It is plain to see that, you do not like him. 
What ik be his size, sir ?’ 

“About my size, I judge.’ 

“Have you heard him more than o once ?* 

“Yes, many times.’ 

“T should hardly think you would go so often 
to hear him, if you'do not fike him.’ 

““T never said I did not like him.’ 

““T beg your pardon, sir, but do you know him ?” 
“Tolerably well.” 

Shall you hear him speak this evening ? 
T expect to do so." 
af pu you hear him last evening ? 
























ave been quite desirous of hearing him, and 
ured my ticket. Does your air suit you, 
sir? 11 put some hoil on i 

“No, [thank you, it will do very well; and 
you will have the opportunity of studying your 
work on the platform, for you have been cutting 
Mr. Gough’s hair.’ 

“Bless my soul, sir! I beg your pardon. I 
“ope L have not said anything wrong, or been in 
hanny way disrespeettul.’ 

“Oh no; on the contrary, you have been quite 
complimentary.’ 

“*So you are Mr. Gough? IT shall "ear you to- 
night. “Ener; cp up all this ‘air, and take 
care of it. Good-by, sir. Iam glad I ave vad the 
hopportunity and the honor of cutting your ‘air.'” 


———_+e+—__—_. 
A HUNTER’S TRAGIC DEATH. 


Jerry Greening, who during the Inst fifty years has 
been known as a famoux hunter of Pike County, Pa., 
was lately killed ina fight with several beara, four of 
which he killed. Jerry was eighty years of age and 
had followed the life of a hunter because he loved it. 
He had received a good education, but family difticulties 
drove him from home to the woods. The story of 
Jerry's death and funeral ie told in the following para. 
graphs: 


On November 22nd, Jerry left his cabin, telling his 
nearest neighbor, Schmuckstein, that om this trip he 
would make “the biggest haul of varmint” he had ever 
made. 

It was on Monday morning he eet out, and on Wednes- 
day morning Schmuckstein went over to hix cabin to 
kee if he had returned. He found no signs of Jerry. 

He at once coneluded that the old man had met’ with 
some xcrious accident, and he informed one or two of 
his neighbors. 

t daylight on Thursday morning a party started for 
hear awamnp, and, after three or four hours of rapid 

vr came out an the vast ledge that surrounds the 
















































Lew of Pi» County 
ath ent, and ina short time a 
me be nounced a trail. The 
fant oe z “unged into the awamp. 
ee cat a Irehes eo that a safe 
footing w.— 


‘ona little knoll of 


At last. in the cea © the + 
> § ~arch came to an 


land covered with eprux 
end. 
Under the spruce trees s ar 





ears, dead and 


frozen, with bloody gashes_ and on the 
moons scattered around mem " ‘ed #keleton 
ofaman. Much of the flesh - wees 


eon from It 
by the animal ie 








After the firet shock was over the huntera «et to work 
pxamine it. They were soon satistied that the remains 
rry Greeping were before them, A) part of the 

long gray beard he had worn atill clung to the head. 

A survey of the ground showed that Jerry had met 
the bears, and that in fighting them be had received 
wounds that caused his death. 

One of the dead bears had bitten away a part of Jerry’ 
right foot, aud the ghastly fragments were etill between 
bis teeth. A wound in his neck showed that his grasp 

















of the bunter’s foot was followed by a fatal blow from 
the hunter's knife. 

Jerry’s knife lay on the ground, and inte its blade one 
ly 


of the furious brates had set his tecth and bitten ne: 

through the «tel. Shreds of cloth, buttons and J 

gun and powder-flask lay near by. Tis nilver tobacco- 
ox was found in the moan. 

Badly the friends collected the remains of thetr dead 
friend. The skin was miripped from one of the dead 
Dears, and In an improvised xack were put the remains, 
and with this burden the party started fur home 

On Sunday afternoon, at the Tittle ea! 
many years by this singular 
took’ place. “A rude box 
tniued the remalhe, Over {t war thirewa the hears 
«single room of the cabin was filled with the trophies 
Jerry’* victories. 

There were skins, fangs, rattles and 
ster rattlesnakes, ekins and skulle of foxe 
fawnn, panthers, bears, musk rats, in endlons 

Every corner was piled bigh with bh 

ry bit of space on the log walls 
some trophy. 

The men who crowded the hut were trae Pike coun- 
tinns in every respect, stalwart and warm-hearted. and 
the tears they xhed as the prowcher poke of the purity 
of the dead uan's life were tears of (rue friendship. 
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ASTONISHED. 


How a horse wae tanght to bite ite food and nothing 
elne, tn told by the Detroit Free Pree. “One of the 
commission homes on Woodbridge Street has a horse 
which wax the terror of every pedestrian who got within 
three fect of his head. ‘The animal hax teeth like a 
shark, and up to a few dayx ago he would bite every- 
thing within reach except a pile of grindstones, 


“Whipping had no effect, and he would yet rid of muz- 
zlew aw fast an they were put on. 

“The firm had ‘paid out cc 
peneate the victims of hia bi 
what they could sell him for, when along came a man 
who guaranteed a cure for five dollars. 

“He was told to go to work, and hiv firet move waa to 
get an old suit of clothes and’ stuf? itwith atraw. “The 
horse was driven down the «treet, and the suit was tied 
toa hitching-post, back to the street. 














jowging k, and the driver left 
him stunding within six feet of the man of straw. The 
old biter’ «had a twinkle aw he saw a fine chance to 
une his t . and ax soon as left alone he began edging 
towards the post. 

“When ready for burinesa he made a sudden hinge 
and caught the "by the shoulder. ‘That old horse 
meant wickeduces, but he had « surprise in ature tor 

















whe lifted the fgure off its fect and gave ft a shake 
it fell apart, and his mouth, nome and eyes were filled 
with the smarting powder. 

reat teare rolled down his Jong nose, he ancezed 
vad shorted and luis wud We wie just as chagrined 
at the general laugh on him as am: been. 

“He backed away from the remnants, opened his 
mouth to cool it, and hun his head in sh: 

“He did not coame weeping for a di 
so that he could look the public aqua 
was a changed horse. 

“Anybody can pull hie ears or rub his nose with im. 
punity, In fact, he courte wea where he detied 
them, and on the approach of a stranger will shut hie 
eyes and mouth as if fearful of another dose.” 














rin the face he 











———_+e+—__-__ 
CONFISCATED THE DOG. 


‘Two termagant women were arrested for fighting in 
the strect over the porseasion of a “three-cent do,” and 
were brought up before the police-court, dog and all. 
The judgment recalls that of the umpire who settled a 
dispute about an oyster by eating it himself and giving 
each of the parties one of the shells: 


“Which of you owns that cur?” asked His Honor, as 
he looked down upon the lone dog. 

“TE do!” answered both women in chorus. 

“J want to know who owns that dog,” demanded the 
Court. 

“I do,” was the reply axain. 

“Mrs. Grinshaw, where did you get that dog?” 

“1 raised him, sir.” 
is, judge,” put in Mra. Blynn; “I raised him 













myself! 
Mix Honor remembered how Solomon used to decide 
auch knotty cases, and he had the women atand ten 
feet apart. Then Mrs. Griushaw called the dog and he 
man to her, Then Mra. Blynn_ called he ran back. 
Then both enlled at onee’and the poor animal took a 
central position and refused to go to either. 
“One of you women must tell a falxchood,” observed 
Court, us he saw the failure of hia plan. 
her, sir!” came from both at once, 
he fact of the matter f« you were arrested while 
disturbing the peace. You are equally guilty. Each of 
you Ix fined three dollar, and the dog will be left here 
to catch rats and render himself otherwise useful.” 
Both women paid their fine and departed in company, 
each crowing over the fact that the otber secured no ad- 
vantage.—Jetroit Free Prens. 


——_o____ 
THE CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER. 


Bishop Thirlwall considers Alexander as ‘one of the 
greatest of earth’s aona,” and “one of the benefactors of 
his kind.” There are certain points in his character that 
ought not to be forgotten, and which are thus brought 
out by Curteis in his “Rise of the Macedonian Empire :” 
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He wns the son of the able and unserupnlous Philip 
and of the violent Olympiag. He was brought up i 
court notoriously liccntious, He was a King at twenty 
—the greatest monarch of the world before thirty, “A 
general who never knew defeat, he wax surrounded by 
men vastly inferior to himself, who intrigued for bie 
favor and flattered his weaknes 

Thus, inheriting a fierce and ambitious temper, and 

laced in circumstances calculated to foster it. it would 
have been little short of a miracle had Alexander shown 
a character without alloy. 

To stand on a pinnacle of greatness higher than man 
had ever reached before, and to be tree at the same time 
from vanity, would have required a combi 
tuex impossible before Christ, perhaps never possible. 

Alexander was, beyond question, vain, impuleive, 
passionate, at times furious; but he had strong attec- 
tions, und. called out strong affections in others. A 
man of energy and ambition, he was the hardest worker 
of hfe day both in body and mind. 

Incapable of fear, he forcraw difficulties or combina. 
tions which others never dreamed of, and provided 
against them with success. Amid endless tem] 
thia son of Philip remained comparatively pure. 

Unlike his fellow-countrymen, he was [nayx Arrian} 
no xreat drinker, though he loved a banquet and its 
genial flow of conversation. 

On one point in his charncter, Arrinn dwells with an 
admiration in which we may heartily join. Alexander, 
































he says, stood almost alone in hia readiness to acknowl- 
edge and express regret for having done wrong 
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¥or the Companion. 

THE NEW YEAR. 
Tam the little New ‘Year, ho, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 
So open your doors and let me in! 
Blessings I bring for each and all, 
Big folks and little folks, short and tall; 
Each one from me a treasure may win, 
80 open your doors and let me in! 


Some shall have silver, and some sball have gold, 
Some shall have new clothes, and some shal! have old; 
Some shall have brass, and some eball have tn, 
80 open your doors and let me in! 
Some shall have water, and some shall have milk, 
Some shall have satin, and some shall have silk; 
But each one from me a blessing may win, 
Wo open your doors and let me in! 
——+or—____- 
For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR'S PARTY. 


“Because, you know, father, we didn’t have any 
kind of a good time last New Year's day,” said 
Fred. 

“Because you was too sick,” said John. 

“And "cause we couldn't make one speck of 
noise,” put in Luther. 

Perley didn’t say a word, but he looked as earn- 
est as the rest, and was just as cager to hear his 
father say yes. 

They were begging for a New Year’s party ia 
the new house. It wasn’t plastered yet, an 
wouldn’t be ready to move into for xome time, bur 
the windows and doors were in their places, and a 
stove had been sect up for the convenience of the 
masons, and to dry the plaster by-and-hy when it 
should be ready. 

“Yes, on one condition,” said the father. “No 
one must meddle with the fire, or carry matches 
intothe house. While so many shavings are lying 
about, we can’t be too careful.” 

The boys agrecd to this. 

“Can we make all the noise we like?” asked 
Fred. 

“Whistle, and drum, and holler all we want to,” 
said Johnnic. 

“Cause we shan’t ’sturb anybody,” argued 
Luther. 

“Yes, yes,” said the father. “Whistle, and sing, 
and shout, and drum, all you like. I’ve heard of 
raising the roof with noise, but I'll venture mine.” 

It wasn’t to be a large party. Only Cousin 
George and the two Barrett boys. But only think 
of the noise seven boys can make when they have 
fall license. 

“You'll want plenty to eat if noise is to be the 
chief amusement. I guess I'd better fry dough- 
nuts,” said their mother. 

“Yes, yes! doughnuts,” said Fred. 

“And can't we have hickory nuts, too?” asked 
John. 

“And peanuts ?” said Lutie. 

“And ‘lasses candy ?” said Perley. 

“Yes, yes, ‘lasses candy !” said they all. 

“Yes,” said their mother. “Only you must make 
that yourselves.” 

“Of course! That’s just what we'd like to do,” 
said the boys. 

John and Luther put on their things and took 
their sleds, and went out to slide down to ask 
Cousin George and the Barret boys to come. For 
they lived on the top of a hill, and Cousin George 
and the Barret boys half-way down. So all they 
had to do when snow was on the ground was to 
jump on their sleds, and in about a minute they 
were there. 

While they were carrying the invitations, Fred 
and Perley swept and cleared up the room where 
the party was to be. 

Of course, the Barret boys would come, and of 
course Cousin George wouldn’t refuse. They 
came right along back with John and Luther, and 
the n at once. 

Tn oe alia was to crack the nuts. They 
couldn't find but three hammers, so the Barret 
boys had to slide home and get two more. They 
only needed five, as Luther and Perley would be 
busy at the peanuts. 

When they were all cracked, the boys went to 
the mother for some old forks with which to pick 
out the meats. 

“When will you bave your doughnuts ?” she 
asked. “They are all ready now, a big plateful, 
heaped up, nice and warm.” 

“T guess we'll have them now,” said Fred. 

So he carried out the plate of doughnuts, and a 
great pitcher full of milk to drink. John brought 
some tumblers. The carpenter's bench was the 
table, and the feast began. 

‘While they were eating, they talked over their 
plans. The whole quart of molasses should be 
boiled, then half of it poured over the nuts, which 
must be arranged on the big platter. The rest 
they would work and pull till it was white, and 
then make it into sticks. 

‘They were eager to begin, and did not linger at 
the table a minute longer than the doughnuts 








lasted. Then the kettle was put on, and soon the 
; molasses began to simmer, and then to bubble and 
| foam, till they had all they could do to tend it, so 
| {t need not boil over or burn. 

Their mother brought out the big platter, well- 
| buttered, and their father camo out to see to the 
| fire and try the molasses, and as he didn’t seem in 
; & hurry to go, they invited him to stay, and he 
stayed and almost forgot he wasn't a boy. 

The sun was almost down before they finished 
pulling the candy, and they had to hurry through, 
because candles couldn’t be allowed in tho new 
house. The father had marked the nut candy in- 
to squares before it was quite cool, so when they 
were ready to divide it, it broke apart easily. Each 
one had his share of both kinds, epread out on a 
clean bit of pine board. 





“Let me ait up to-night, mother, 
To grect the glad New Year; 

I'm always sleeping when he comes, 
-And wake to find him here. 

Laat year I thought I'd lic in bed 
And watch. ’Twas long to wait. 

My watching turned Into a dream, 

{ nd then I woke too late.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Have you had a good time ?” said the father. 
“As good as you expected ?” 

“Yes, yes! better! A splendid time!” 

“You haven't raised the roof with your noise, as 
Taco. Seems to me I havon't heard much noise, 
after all I told you, yon could make all you 
liked, you know.” 

“We've been so busy wo forgot all about that 
part,” said Fred, with a funny little smile. 

“Then perhaps you would like to give three 
rousing cheers before you go.” 

So they cried, “Hurrah! Hurran!! HUR- 
RAH!!!” with a right good will, and repeated it 
again and again. 

But the roof didn’t start a nail. 

+ Jey ALLIson. 


eg 
For the Companion. 
WATCHING THE NEW YEAR IN. 


80, patient by the kitchen fire, 
At ten Tom aits alone; 

An hour is past, and o'er his book 
He yawns,—“'Tis dull, I own, | 

To watch the minutes creeping by; 
The clock is slower far 

‘Than in the day! Heigh-ho! heigh-bo! 


i How long the hours are!” 


And now the midnight drawoth near; 
The Old Year will expire 

Full soon. Tom aits with heavy head 
‘Low nodding at the fire. 


The New Year on the threshold stands, 
The last slow minutes creep,— 

The clock strikestwelve. He enters now,— 
But Tom is fast asleep. 


——_——+o+—_____ 


For the Companion. 
RESOLUTION No. 3. 

“There goes another one, clear smashed!” 
Corny flung down the hammer and glared at the 
monstrous birds on the wall-paper opposite. 

“What you broke?” asked Jerusha, the hired 
girl, coming in, and finding him so. 

“Nothing,” said Corny, shortly, and picking up 
the hammer, he began to pound away, making as 
much noise as he could. 

“You have now, I know. An’ you've gone 
an’ chucked the pieces out of the way. I'll tell 
your ma, if you don’t up an’ say what ‘tis, this 
blessed minute, so!” 

“T tell you I Aaint/” roared Corny, with flash- 
ing eyes. “And you just go about your own 
business, Jerusha Higgins. Oh dear! now I’ve 
smashed two!” 

“You're the sassiest, meanest boy that ever I 
see!” cried Jerusha, with a pair of eyes whose 
angry light quite matched his own. 

And there they were in a quarrel the first thing! 

Jerusha bounced around the kitchen, slamming 
oven doors, and making a racket generally, as the 
best way to conceal her feelings; while Corny 
sank down on the wood-box and put his head in 
his hands. 

“An’ I won't put up with your old traps an’ 
sbavin’s as I have done,” said Jerusha. “I'll sweep 
"em all out next time you come into my kitchen. 








What in the world’s the matter with you?” sho 
cried, suddenly. ‘‘Got the toothache ?” 

“No,” said Corny, in a miserable tone, “worse'n 
that.” 

“Well, if it’s worse ’n the toothache, it must be 
pretty bad,” said Jerusha. And thoroughly 
frightened, she bent over him, asking where his 
bad feelings were. 

“You can’t do any good. I’ve broken ’em, and 
that's all there is abont it.” 

“For the land’s sakes!” cried Jerusha. “If you 
don’t tell me what ’tis you’ve broke, J’} smash 
every single thing there is in this kitchen!” 

“Well, resolutions, then!” yelled Corny. “All 
my beautiful New Year’s resolutions, Jerusha 
Higgins, if you want to know.” 

“New Year's resolutions !” repeated Jerusha. 

“Yes, good things I was going to do,” said 
Corny; “about keeping my temper, and all that. 
I broke two right off, ker-slick. First, I got mad 
when I broke anail off. And then, when you scuffied 
me. And it’s only one day since New Year's.” 

“You only cracked it,” said Jerusha, consoling- 
ly. “Don’t feel bad, ‘taint really smashed.” 

“Really, Jerusha ?” asked Corny, brightening up. 

“Yes,” said Jerusha, delighted to find that she 
could turn comforter. ‘You didn’t throw nothin’ 
at me, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Corny, thoughtfally. “That 
would have been a clear smash.” 





+ 
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“A clear smash,” repeated Jerusha, taking up 
her broom. “So, now, you go on again without 
any cracks.” 
“No. 3,” said a voice just outside the door. 
“Never get discourayed. Try again, my boy.” 
“And 





“Tnele Jucob!” cricd Corny, in despair. 
he’s heard every single word!" 
MAuGaRET SipNey. 


(NUTS TO CRACK, 


Puzzles for the Season. 
1, 
DOUBLE DIAGUNAL. 











The diagonals, left to right, downward 

name an important anniversary in the ye 
Cross-words: 1, A race or ‘people, as det 

common language and character. 2, Hurtful. 3, V 


nd upward, 
lendar. 












mined 


out fa 4, A plant. 5, Proportional in ite parte 
6, Solid. 7, One who engages in the barburoux busi- 
ness of buying and selling buman beings. 8, Animalx 
of the swine family peculiar to some of the Malay Islands. 
9, Trampled upon. 10, Aninhabitantof the earth. 11, 
Without exartnens. M.G. Dy 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
(New Holiday Books for Young People.) 
1, Herrold: u Bad Boy. 
2. The Painter of Irn. 
3. In Rugey's Alley. 
|. Mre. Rhinoming’s Cat. 
5. Harry Buthong's Kite. 
6. Eldrim, the Slave. 








1. Theo. Benvet’s Long Work-Day. 
8. Minnie Sweet's Debtor. 


8. 
CHARADE. 
First.—Novel and fresh is this, you'll ree; 
‘Tis what you like your books to be. 
Second.—Going and coming, the old and the new, 
‘You can’t teli what number ‘Il be given you. 
Third.—The crier does this—somctimes too loud— 
T think he deserves to gather a crowd. 
Total.—These, out of nothing, are ulways made, 
And though, nut debts, are often paid. 
Dyke Clemente. 
4. 
SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 





19— —_—2 
18— —_—s3 
u— —t 
16— oes 
146— —6 
14— 
13— a 
12— —) 
1— —10 


Find the topmost, word of the circle, drop its firat ay!- 
lable, or part (the first, ax well as the fiftecnth, sixteenth 
and nineteenth, beluga compound word), and add » 
new ayllable to ite aecond to form the second word of 
the cirele, and so proceed, until by dropping the first 
syllable of the nineteenth word and adding a new eylla- 
dle, the first word is again formed, thus making « com- 
plete circle. 

Meaning of words: 1, Pertaining to a certain anni- 
versary. 2, Animal. 3,’A constellation. 4, Au animal 
of the Weasel family. 5, Denoting the final end or pur- 
pose. 6, The stress of voice laid upon the accented 
syllable ‘of a word. 7, A name applicd to the most 
ancient order of architecture. 8, A weight in Europe 
and the East. 9, A small coasting-vesse! used in the 
Mediterranean. '10, A Chinese toy. 11, A science. 
12, An officer of high rank. 13, A shoal. 14, A level 
country. 15, A bird allied to the snipe. 16, A kind of 
public’ carriage. 17, An clementary substance which 
predominate I organic compounds. 18, A 
made for amusement. 19, Bright. 








Answers to Holiday Puzzles. 


1. Saint—Nick or Nich—O!-Lase. St. Nicholas. 
oll, chain, bracelet, sash, ring, collar, 
lippers, gold pin, gloves, watch, Bt. 


Plano, locket, easel, gem. 
Wall, Ewer, Lics, La; 





8. Face, Aids, Robe, Eye i 
Owis, Lump, Dare, Fast, Rond, Inns, Edge, Note, Doll, 
a FAREWELL, OLD FRIEND. 
4 


TROMBONE 


M avi 8 CurisTmas Caro. 
A Wak D  CuHaRLEs DickExs. 
8 INA I 
CrerHaric 
A U K 
R ippun E 
0 DEO N 
Loitxu 8 
5. “A right merry Christmas, 


‘With no cause for a tear, 
A heart ever thankful, 
Anda happy New Year.” 


Answer to Pictorial Holiday Puzzle. 
Names of articles. 


Avr. Mua, Baseis, Raccoon, Rats, Yacats, 
Cur, Hats, Rassit, Inox, Savp_z, Texts, More, 
Apples, Sentry. 


‘What they are eating. 
KET HUP, 
avr AK, uvus H Rooms, 
cra R ‘kt, 
piu M PupDINe, rru I 1, 
swe E TwEaTs, orz § &, 
oar Rox, oys T ERs, 
Pea Rs, cHA M Paeng, 


Lap Y FINGER, asp A Ragus, 
Par § Ley. 
A Merry Curietwas. 
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"The SusscRiprion Price of the CoMPANION fs 


$1 ‘76, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. . 


New subscriptions can commence at any tne during the 
year. 

‘THE COMPANION fs sent to subscribers until an explicit, 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
unee, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks oF 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
‘CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS,—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Romember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. - All arrearages must be pald. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofiice to which your 

per Is sent, Your name oannot be found on our 
bobks unless this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to What time your subscription is patd. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, 








INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


‘This is the medical name for fever and ague; or rather, 
fever and ague is one form of intermittent fever. The 
name refers to the fact that the paroxysms come and go 
generally at regular intervals. There are three kinds 
of intermittent fevers—quotidian, In which they return 
every day; tertian, iu which they return every other 
day; quartan, in which there arc two days between 
their recurrence. A fourth kind, called erratic, occurs 
at irregular iotervals. 

Intermittent fevers are supposed to be caused by 
malaria. They mainly prevail in regions where the 
soll contains a large proportion of decomposed matter. 

In this country the disease has been confined chiefly 
to the West and South. New York and New England 
have known it almost wholly by report. For the last 
few years, however, it bas shown itself in New York 
and Connecticut. This last summer it broke out us an 
extensive epidemic in Mussachusetts and Rhode Island, 
seizing many victims in both of these States. 

It is probable that the epidemic has a connection with 
the great lack of rain, which has left the bottoms of so 
many ponds and marshes bare, or nearly bure, thus ex- 
posing a large amount of decayed matter. Periods of 
unwonted dryness are generally periods of various ep!- 
demics. ‘The low water in the wells contain at such 
Umes a larger proportion of decomposed mutter, for the 
water drains from a much wider area. 

Intermittent fevers begin with u severe chill, during 
which the teeth chatter and the whole person shakes 
violently. ‘The fever generally lasts several hours. The 
remedy is quinine, nourishment, rest, and where prac- 
ticable, removal from the malarial region. 
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WHAT A MOTHER DID. 


Some one, whv had noticed the influence of wives in 
promoting the good or evil fortunes of their husbands, 
said, “A man must ask his wife’s leave to be rich.” We 
doubt not that a similar observation of the influence of 
mothers upon thelr sons would justify the remark, “A 
man must ask his mother’s leave to be great.” 


Years ago, a family of four, a father, a mother, and 
two sons, dweltin a small house, situated in the rough- 
cat locality of the rocky town of Ashford, Conn. The 
farnily ‘was very poor. 

‘A few acres of stony land, a dozen sheep and one cow, 
supported them. ‘The sheep clothed them, and the cow 
gave milk, and did the work of a horse in ploughing 
and harrowing. Corn-bread, milk, and bean-porridge 
was their fare. 

The father being late. aside by ill-health, the burden 
of supporting the family rested on the mother. She did 
her work in the house, and helped the boys do theirs on 
the farm. Once, in the dead of winter, one of the boys 
required a new suit of clothes. There was neither 
money nor wool on hand. The mother sheared the 
half-grown fleece from the sheep, and in one week the 
suit was on the boy. The shorn’ sheep was protected 
from the cold by a ent made of braided straw. 

‘The family lived four miles from the “‘meeting-house.” 
Yet, every Sunday, the mother and her two sons walked 
to church. One of these sons became the pastor of the 
church in Franklin, Conn., © whom he preached for 
sixty-one years. Two generations went from that 
church to make the world better. 

The other on also became a minister, and then one of 
the most successful of college Presidents. Hundreds of 
young men were moulded by him. 

That heroic Christian woman’s name was Deborah 
Nott. She was the mother of the Rey. Samuel Nott, 
D. D., and of Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., President 
of Union College. 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor les ;”—— 
but then, a man who has and accepts his mother’s ald is 


more likely to “‘act well” bis part than ope who has {t 
not, or having, refuses to accept it. 
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MR. GREELEY’S HUMOR, 

Years ago, travellers going to Canada by the way of 
Lake Champlain used to seck the steamboat which 
Capt. Sherman commanded. The captaiy wap famous 
for the neatness of bis bout and the discipline of its 
crew, and for his own politeness. He was the only 
man whom the late Horace Greeley acknowledged to be 
Mis superior in polite behavior. 


One morning, after breakfasting, Mr. Greclery who 
was in a capital humor, turning to a friend, asked,— 

“Do you know that I claim te be the most polite man 
in the country 2” 

The friend, “well aware that the celebrated editor 
when irritated was neither gentle in manner nor cour- 
teous in specch, replied that he was not aware that the 
graces of politeness were prominent nmong bla many 
excellent traits, 

“But T assure you,” answered Grecley, with a amile 
that overepread his baby face,—some one ald that he had 
philosopher's bead with the face ofa baby, —‘thut I have 





THE YOUTHS 


never been beaten in politeness but once in my life.” 
‘Then he told the story of his defeat. 

Before the days of railroads, hv left Utica, one morn- 
ing, ina stage-coach. Hix only fell xenger was B 
gentleman of prepossessiny appearance, with whom he 
fell into conversation. 

After a while, the stranger drew a cigur-case from his 
pocket und offered ils contents tu Mr, G y for him! 
to take from it a cigar. Me declined the polite otter, ; 
und the conversation was resumed. peseutly the yen. 
tleman, taking a cigar from the putitin his mouth, 
and returned the case to his poe! While they were 
talking, he abruptly but courteously remarked to Mr. 
Greeley, — 

T hope, str, you have nv objection to a clyar?” 
None in the world,” answered Greeley, “when it is 
not alight.” : 

“Oh,” replied the gentleman. “{ bad not the re- 
motest thought of lighting it 

“Then and there,” said Mr. Greeley, laughing, “was 
the only time T ever wus beaten in politeness. [afler- 
wards ascertained that my victor was the famous Capt, 
Sherman of Luke Champiain.” 
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AN AMUSING EXERCISE. 

Websters old spelling-book coutained among ity defi 
nition-tables, a¢ the end, u lst of “Words pronounced 
alike, but different in thelr orthography.” The Western | 
Stationer and Printer puts a similar exercise in epell- 
ing and sound into the form of a story : 


The following is an illustration of pronunciation 
spelling in the use of wrong words which have the 
pronunciation as the right words, and: which, properly 
read, would sound right: 

“A rite souite little buoy, the sun of a gnite kernel, 
with a rough about his neck, flue up the rode awit 
eh dear. After a thyme be stopped at a gnu house 
wrung the belle. 

“His tow hurt by 









yand he neuded wrest. He wa 
two tired to raze his fare pull face. . feint mown of 
pane rows from his lips. ‘The made who herd the belle 
was about to pair a pare, bul she through it down and 
ran with all her mite, for fear her guessed wood not 











weight. Butt, when she saw the little won, thers steod 
in her eyes at the sight. | 

“Ewe poor deer!) Why do ewe lye hear? Are ewe | 
dyeing? i 

“She boar bim in her arms, she aught, too a room 
where he mite bee quiet, gave hin bred and incet, held | 
cent under his knows, tied his choler, rapped him warm- 
ly, gave hia sume suite drachm from a viol, tillat last be 
wont fourth as hail ax a young hoarse. His eyes shown, 
his cheak was as read asa flour, and he gambled # hole 
our.” 
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TALKING ABOUT NEIGHBORS. 


The following bit of gvod-natured satire nt tattling is 
from the Boston Zrunscript. ‘Two women were sitting 
togetber in the hurse-car, and one weuring u peaked hat 
said,— 


“J do hate people that are forever talking about thelr 
neighbors.” 

“So do I,” coincided her companion in the cashmere 
shawl. 

“There's Mis’ Green,” continued Peaked Tat, “con. 
tinually a-carryin’ things back and forth. ‘Think she'd 
better look to home. Gvodness knows she and her hus- 
band live a reg’lar cat and dog life.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cashmere, ‘and her daughter 
Sarab isn’t half cared for. I was tellin’ Mix’ Jones only 
yesterday that the way Mis’ Green neglected that girl 
was a cryin’ shame. Ob! by the way, did you bear 
that story abont Tilda Smith?” 

“No! what is it?” txclaimed Peaked Tat, turning balf 
around in her seat In her eagerness, her eyes sparkling 
in anticipation of the coming treat. 

But, gentle reader, never mind what it was. Neither | 
you nor I care anything ubout it. We hate tattling just | 
as bad as Peaked Hat and Cashmere did. 
































CAUGHT. 


Describing the old Michigan State Prison, the Detroit 
Press relates the following among other incidents of ite 
history : 


A prisoner who went by the name of Sly Jack, whoxe 
crime was housebreaking, menaged Wy recure an old 
case-knife and a pewter spoon. It wax afterwards re 
membered just the day and hour he got them. In nine 
days he sawed a hole in the floor large enough for him 
to pase out, and then tunnelled his way under the wall 
of the prison and escaped. 

The old knife was his saw and the spoon was his 
shovel. He dug out at least two wagon-loads of dirt, 
and this was all carried back intu his cell in aspocket 
torn from his coat. 

He took to the woods and remained concealed until 
hunger forced him out. He was making u survey of a 
farm-house to see what chances he bad fora meal, when 
a bull pasturing in the field he was crossing took after 

im. 





Tt was nearer to the housc than to any other point, 
and the bull meant business. Sly Jack put his best 
foot foremost, and when be fell over the fence in front 
of the house a pair of horns were not five feet behind 
him. There were two or three men about the house, 
and they instantly took the convict in charge and re- 
turned him to prison. 
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WHAT HE KNEW. 

An Indiana paper makes some rather gloomy reflec. 
tions on the results of jutenile schooling in that State— 
and the historic attainments of the people. The writer 
says: 


‘The members of a primary claxs in a school in one of 
our cities were told, a short time since, to learn all that 
they could about George Washington, and to be pre- 
pared the next week to report. 

‘The eventful morning arrived, and the first youngster 
came up at the tap of the bell, and declared that his 
mother could not tell him a thing about George Wasb- 
ington. (His mother graduated from a high-toned, 

jcal seminal 


He retired, and the next hopeful, after twisting two 
buttons off his jacket, had the dense gloom that sur- 
rounded the occasion cnlightened by a flickering gleam 
of remembrance, and hastily stammered out, “He—he 
married a widow.” 


ee eral 


TWO COMPLIMENTS. 
‘The following anccdotes illustrate the difference be- 
tween an ambiguous and a sincere compliment: 


‘The judge, addressed by an apologizing counsel with, 
“Your lordship {a right, and I am cou: as your lord. 
ship generally is,” might reasonably be” uncertain 
whether the learned gentleman was complimenting or 

the court. 
jut Mr. Commissloner Kerr could have no doubt re- 
speoting the sentiments of a witness who persisted in 
dressing him as “my lord” and “your lordship,” and 
when told he must not do so—“I am not a lord, and you 
must not call me oe “Then, my lord, if your 
lordship isn’t your lordship, your lordsbip ought to be !” 
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A MEBIDEN man has a Bible one hundred and forty. 
two years old. Strange how long a Bible may be made 
to last by temperate unage. 


A New York lady examining an applicant for the 
office of maid-of-all-work, interrogated her ax follows 
“Mary, can you scour tin ware with alucrity?” “Per. 
haps } could, ma'am; but | generally have scoured with 
nan.” 
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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Sixreen Cuarrers.—Cuaprer I. 
By JU. T. Trowbridge. 
a 
you going to do this afternoo 
H to Chase, as they walked home from 
ogether. 

“T suppose I shall have to husk corn,” Chase re- 
plied. “What are you going to do ?” 

“T've got those russet apples to pic 

“How long will it take you?” 

“Oh, a couple of hours, if Tim helps,” said W 















rels and partridges in the woods this fall.” 


“7 think pa’ll let me go aehunting, if you do,” 


Chase. “Stop at our house, and we'll ask him. 
Tl tell you what! Come and work for me an 
husking corn, then ['ll help you pick the apples. 
agree to that, I know.” 


Worth readily consented to this plan. ‘The two tr 


had never been on better terms. 
school seemed to have been forgotten by both, 
Chase, as they entered Mr. Atway’s door-yard, 
carelessly ,— 

“By the way! come into the house, Worth, and 
look up that quotation.” 

“What quotation ?”" 

“Why, the one we were talking about : 

“To teach the young idea how to shoot” 
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Yorth. 
“Then I mean to go a-hunting. There are lots of squir- 


Their little dispute in 








| The two farms adjoined, ¢ 
| Mr. Lankton’s was what is ¢ 
| It lay well down on the inter 
dering on the river ws 
by a private read, or | 
Atway’s hou 












Around by this road, Worth would have had | things 
But a well- 


| good mile and a half to walk home. 

























said 
And 
hour, 
Pall 


iends 


until 
said, 


we'll 
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rm.” 
the land bor- 
yas approached | rather bar 


But ! stable, and the sagging, half-shut gates added to | 
of the picture. The house 





the desol 





was not very neat within, cither. 









But he was u 





was galling enough. 


cart 






The rooms were)“ W 





» the proud and ambitious Worth this state of) my: 
dl to 
it, and he made the best of it, as a general thing; 


the edge of the orchard, neur the river. 








It was a golden ¢ 
in the orehard on such an aft 
set up against the tree, and the boys chatted and 
laughed as they picked. 

The boughs rustled, the apples dropped into the b 







“Some kinds of farm-work are nice enough, 








on a day 
going to stay 
“T hate to he: s 
“Why do you like a farm so w 
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But he was in a rather i 
| ventu 





riable mood ; so Worth 





d to rejoin, 

im work a great deal faster together. T 

Ner the apples are picked, T can go over 

and help him, and have the rest of the afternoon to 
self?” > 
“Yes, I suppose so,” was the rather ginm reply, 
And Worth, calling ‘Tim to his assistance, went 

to the shed for baskets. The russet-tree was on 

They were 




















ing ladders to it when Chase arrived. 





“Tr's all right; 've spoken to him,” said Worth. And 
the hoy 






gleefully began their stint. 
It was happiness merely to be 
ie ladders were 





moon. 





askets, when filled, were let down by reins: 






from the harness 


rowing, glowing li 


u, below, who emptied them 
p on the ground. Close by 





flowed the river, with flushing ripples and pleasant 
murmurs. 





said 
from his ladder, 

; if there 
like th 


nothing worse than picking russets 
ied. “But T am aot 
not on Chis farm !” 















T've got a copy of Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ and I think 1 
can turn right to it.” 

“] don’t: doubt it,” replied Worth, frankly. “When 
you speak so positively about anything in a book, you 
are sure to be right. You are the reader! I don't 
know what made me say that line was Pope's.” 

“It was very natural,” Chase answered. “It sounds 
more like Pope than it does like Thomson. And you 
had Maatex-Oxsaan rour sided 

“But it was foolish in me to stick to it as I did,” said 
Worth. “I never like to-be put down, you know. 
Though I ought to be willing to be put down by 
you, especially when you're in the right.” 

“Pshaw!” Chase replied, with a modest laugh 
and blush. “I had no idea of putting you down. 
I wouldn’t do such a thing for the world; and you 
know it, Worth.” Mr. 

“Of course I do!” cried Worth, warmly. “You 
are the most gencrous fellow! But it was your 
duty to set me right, when you knew I was 
wrong.” 

“And when the whole school was wrong with 
you,’ id Chase, in a glow of friendly feeling. 
“There’s pa in the shed. We'll see what he says.” 





half 





ssoreloraich<eeciagi an 


| trodden path across the two farms 
shortened the distance to less than 


frequented by the boys, Behind 
Atway’s barn was a short 
lane; 
the river, crossed by 
Worth passed this, and then fol- 
lowed the stream down the farther 
bank until he came to the dividing- 
fence between the two farms. 

Tt was 



















Meehan 


_e. 


a mile. This was the way 


a few rods beyond this was 
arude bridge. 








beautiful, level meadow 


Now Chase knew that his own home-life was far 
pleaganter than Worth’s. And it was no doubt for this 
reason that he liked the farm better. 

But he was careful not to hurt his friend even by a 
hint of the truth. So he said, “T wasn’t thinking, of 
that. If you Jeave the farm, we sha'n’t probably be to- 
gether as we 


now.” t 
“I don't suppose we can always be tggether, any 





away,” Worth replied, We shall have; ise Dp Our, 
ear Bias Pomme er i 
“L can’t bear to think of it!” Chase exclaimed. “If 


you go away, I shall go too!” 
“Hello, up there!” cried Tim from below. “You are 
dropping the apples!” 

Chase's eyes had, in fact, suddenly grown dim, and 
the tor his hand uncertain. He was so bound up 
in his that the mere thought of their separation 
affected him. 

Was the love he received as strong*as the love he 
gaye? He never stopped to ask. It was enough for 
him to be with Worth, and to lavish his friendship 
upon him, without thinking of any retarn, 

After all the apples had been picked which conld be 
reached from the ladders, they had to climb about on 


He proposed their plans for the afternoon. Mr. 
Atway—a plain farmer, in a blue frock, and an 
old straw hat—looked up at the two boys from a 
piece of harness he was mending. Instead of an- 
swering directly, he said,— 

“What makes you so late home from school ?” 

“Just as we were to be dismissed,” replicd Chase, 
“our new school-committee-man got up and made 
& speech.” 

“Not Pavode ?” Mr. Atway exclaimed. 

“Lowmy Pavode!” laughed Chase. 

“It must have been a short speech, if it was any- 
thing like the one he made in town meeting,” said 
his father. 

“On the contrary, it was a long specch, and a 
very interesting speech; wasn't it, Worth ?” 

And Chase went on to give a lively account of 
the whole affair. 

“A curious sort of a prize, I should say,” was 
the farmer's amused comment. ‘A pocket-rific! 
I suppose you two boys will compete for it ?” 

“I don’t know; I suppose so. I haven't thought 
as far as that,” said Chase, turning to his friend. 

“T shall,” Worth avowed, promptly. “And of 
course you will, if I do.” 

“I wouldn't, if I was sure of your taking it,” 
said Chase. “But if you should miss it, J should 
like to get it, of course.” 

“T shall get it if I can,” Worth replied, quietly. 

“How abont this afternoon ?” Chase pressed his 
father for an answer. 

“Well, well, do as you please,” replied Mr. At- 
way, good-naturedly. 

“TI knew he would say that,” Chase observed,.as 
he walked away with Worth. ‘He always docs.” 

Bnt Worth was not so sure of what his father 
would say. Mr. Lankton was a moody sort of 
man; though sometimes very indulgent, he was 
often morose and severe. So it was agreed that 

Chase should go over, ax soon as he had got his 
dinner, and first help Worth pick the apples; 
after which there wasn’t much doubt but that 

Worth would be let off, 


all the way, still green with short 
grass, though it was now October. 
Hilly pastures rose beyond, and 
these in turn were lost on a wooded 
mountain-side. 

All up and down the western 
margin of the valley ran the range 
of mighty hills, with bare blue 
peaks in the distance; and on. the 
slopes great forests that flamed 
and glowed with all the gorgeous 
hues of an American autumn, un- 
der the midday sun. 












On the castern side of the valley 
was a similar, but more broken 
and more distant range, its vast, sunny uplands 
checkered with farms and spotted with the shad- 
ows of moving clouds. 

In the midst of the interval flowed the slow, 
winding river, edged with alders and willows, and 
here and there a thicket festooned with wild grapes. 
The water was crystal clear, and many a pool 
showed in its cool depths large suckers, pickerel 
and trout, still as their shadows on the river-bot- 
tom under them. 

Beyond the meadow was an orchard near the 
river-bank ; and beyond the orchard was the old, 
brown, lonely farm-house, which Worth called 
home. It stood ona slight elevation of ground, 
almost within a stone’s throw of the stream. Still 
beyond it was the private road by which it was 
approached ; crossing a bridge, turning off to the 
main road, between broken stonc-walls and rows 
of meadow elms. 

Mr. Lankton was not so neat a farmer as his 
neighbor Atway. Ilis fences were not so well 
kept up, and his weather-beaten house stood sadly 
in need of a fresh coat of paint. You could hardly 
have told what color the last coat had been, it was 
so worn, and the claphoards were so furred by 
long exposure to the storms that swept the valley. 

The warped and blackened shingles on the 





patched roof, the still more dilapidated barn aud 





Attered a word. Mrs. Lankton, 
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the limbs into the very tops of the trees, to get the seat- 
tering ones that remained. 
they had anticipated. 

“Now, if we husk corn for an hour,” said Chase, “we 
sha’n’t have any time for hunting. 

“And I owe you nearly two hours’ work,” replied 
Worth. 
corn ?”” 

“No; it’s in the barn, waiting; a little in the way, 
that’s all.” 

“We can husk that evenings. 
you next week.” 

“That'll be fun!” cried Chase, “if pa will only agree 
to it. 


It was a longer job than 


“But your father is in no hurry about the 


T'll come over and help 


I'll hurry home and ask him and get my gun, 


while you are clearing up here.” 


though this was perhaps partly the cause that he, 
like his father, was sometimes subject to tits of 
gloom. 

One of these fits came over him, when, from the 
secne of wonderful out-door beauty through which 
he had just passed, he entered the house, and sat 
down with his brother and sister, who had got 
home from school before him, at a table from 
which the other members of the family had already 
risen. 

Worth looked sullenly up and down the unin- 
viting board, from under his frowning brows, and 
then ate his dinner in silence. Tim and Lucy 
laughed and prattled, but the older brother never 


these moods in her husband and son, waited upon 
him with her usual patience. She was a feeble, 
over-worked farmer's wife; and it was not perhaps 
her fault that she made so unattractive a home. 

Out once more in the open air after dinner, with 
a pleasant task before him, in the fine October 
weather, Worth felt better. 

His father met him and asked, “What are you 
going to do now ?” 

“T am going to pick those mssets ; Chase is com- 
ing over to help me,” Worth replied. 

“Can't you do a little stroke of work like that, 
without Chase?” Mr. Lankton asked. 








Mr. Atway agreed to it, as the boys knew very 
well he would. Worth watched between the 
orchard and the river until he saw Chase coming 
down the valley with something that looked like a 
gun, then got his own, and met him in the meadow. 
Then happy cnough they were, as they started for 
the uplands and the wooded mountain-sides. 

“J wish I had that pocket-rifle in place of this 
old shot-gun! Couldn't I pick off the squirrels 
from the tall trees?” said Chase. 

“Maybe you will have it some day,” Worth re- 
plied. “I hope so.” 

He was in his most genial mood. He was never 
so enthusiastic or impulsive as Chase in expressing 


accustomed. to Phis friendship; but he had a decp, full, hearty way 


of speating 

“You need it more than T do,” Chase said, his 
own “old shot-gun” being, after all, much newer 
and better than Worth’s; “and I hope you will 
get it.” 

“I think you are the hest speller; T think you 
are the best speller in school,” said Worth. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that id Chase, with 
a light laugh. “Any way, you can heat me if you 
try. Yon can beat me at anything you rewly put 
your mind to.” 

“7 wish T could!” Worth exclaimed. “But 1 
aye to study hard for some things that come nat- 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ural to you. How absurd to offer the prize for 
spelling! If it had been algebra, now!" 

“Yes, you can beat me, you can beat the crowd 
in algebra,” said Chase. 

“Hallo!” suddenly spoke up Worth. “There 
are your horses on our side of the fence.” 

“It isn’t the first time, confound ’em!” said 
Chase. “We try to keep ‘em in our pasture, but 
they will get over.” 

“I. don’t care,” said Worth ; “but father gets a lit- 
tle provoked sometimes. He says he should th'~* 
your father might keep his creatures a* hw. 

Chase was slightly nettled. “Teun erie 





is a little unreasonable,” re.) 1 
“How se?" : 
a s ON tant nat wet, said 
' ' _ teher sous tuat if your father 
4 tos -nees, there would be no trou- 





~ horses.” 

-vtth retorted promptly. “My father says 
that old Whiteface of yours will throw down and 
get over any sort of a fence.” 

“He doesn’t throw down and get over ours,” 
said Chase. “Look here ! there’s the fence between 
our pasture and our meadow; green grass on one 
side, and plaguy dry, poor grass on the other. 
But he never gets over that fence.” 

“It’s staked and ridered,” said Worth. 

“Just as every decent fence ought to be,” re- 
turned Chase. 

“You can stake and rider your fences; we can 
take care of our own,” Worth answered, coldly. 

“Now see here, Worth, I haven’t meant to say 
anything to hurt you. It’s a matter you and I 
can't help; it’s all right between us.” 

“Of course it is,” said Worth. “I don’t care if 
your horses are in our meadow. Leave ’em there.” 

“But I care, and I sha’n’t leave ’em there!” 
Chase declared. ‘You sec how it is. They never 
get over our part of the boundary fence. If your 
part was only hulf as good, there never would be 
any trouble, as pa says.” 

“I’ve had to stand between my father and yours 
in the matter of those jumping horses more than 
once,” replied Worth. 

“[’m much obliged to you for it. And I've 
stopped my father from sending a pretty sharp 
message to yours about the fences,” Chase felt 
compelicd to answer. 

“Don’t do it again ; let the sharp message come,” 
said Worth, haughtily. ‘We can hold our own, I 
guess.” 
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Books are the waters of the heart; 
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For the Companion. 


MARGARET'S BURGLAR. 

You want to know all about my visit to Claire 
last summer, do you, girls? Who'd have thought 
that timid little dove we used to dominver over so 
unmercifully, would have given us the slip, and 
got marricd! Yes, married; with a home of her 
own, and here we are still at school and likely to 
be here for some time longer. But she’s from the 
South, and Southern girls often get married at 
sixteen; but sixtcen was preposterous considering 
that it was Claire. Why, she's nothing but a 
baby! 

I was invited to her wedding last September, 
but could not go, 80 when the summer's vacation 
came, she would take no refusal. I must come, 
and make the acquaintance of darling Max—her 
husband, Mr, Gordon—and see Linwood, the pret- 
tiest home in the world, and the holidays must be 
spent with her. 

Papa shook his head. Mamma tossed her’s, and 
said, “It is impossible, Margarct, to think of send- 
ing you all that distance without a protector.” 

But I disposed of these objections. Claire had 
written that her uncle, Mr. Lockwood, “the nicest 
old gentleman in the world,” who had gone north 
on business, would stop in Clinton for me, on the 
homeward route. So the domestic rock was scaled, 
and I was on the cars, and rushing south almost 
before I had time to think. 

I could hardly realize that it was really me, on 
my travels, about to visit strange countries, and to 
see the dearest little girl in the world. I always 





“The best way to hold your own is to”—— Chase ploved Claire, you know, though I did have to scold 


began hotly, but checked himself. 
“To what? Out with it!” said Worth. 


“I was going to say, to take care of your fences. 
But thie wegir= +. $i : 
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“tL couida ( quarret with you; it would break 
my heart!” said Chase. “But you think I said 
more than I ought to about your fences. You 
say they are good enough.” 

Worth made no answer, but his eye was suf- 
fused, and his lip quivered. 

“Now let me ask you one question. I know you 
will answer it truthfully, for you are truth itself. 
Your horses are not quite so enterprising as ours, 
Iconfess. But do they never get over your fences ?” 

“Yes, lots of times” exclaimed Worth, in a sort 
of suppressed fury. “Our fences are mean and 
poverty-stricken, and that’s a fact! So is about 
everything on our place, and I am sick of it!” 

“QO Worth! Iam sorry I have made you feel 
so!” Chase exclaimed. 

“-Tisn’t your fault,” said Worth. “The fault’s 
in the state ot things. I try to have things differ- 
ent; but it’s no use. I sometimes think I'd like to 
sweep fences, old barns, old gates, everything, into 
the creek, and then go in myself!” 

‘Don't feel like that, such a day as this!” Chase 
implored. ‘Just as we are starting off to have a 
good time!” 

Worth made no reply. He helped Chase get the 
horses back, and put up the tumbled rails after 
them. Then, as they took up their guns and start- 
ed again for the woods, he suddenly broke forth, 

“No, Chase, you and I can’t quarrel. But I 
couldn’t so easily forgive anybody else.” 

“Forgive? For what?” said Chase, wonder- 
ingly. 

“For beating me twice to-day.” 

“Beating you? in what ?” 

“First, before the whole school; and just now in 
the dispute about the fences. You were right, and 
I was wrong, but you know how I hate to be 
beaten!” 

Chase did not like to hear his friend talk in that 
way. It showed a feeling in him which made 
them both uncomfortable, and might prove dan- 
gerous. 


“But I can get along with it; I won’t mind!” ho 


said to himself, little dreaming what events were 
soon to happen, or under what strange and terrible 
circumstances they were destined to mect before 
long in that valley, even in the very apple-tree 
where they had that afternoon been so happy. 
(To be continued.) 
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WELL PUT. 

In a recent address, Dr. Parker, @ distinguished 
London clergyman, replied to the demand that a 
minister should be as vivacious as a lawyer, as el- 
oquent as a statesman, and as polished as an essay- 
ist. He said: 

“Let the barrister, for example, be charged with 


her about her ridiculous cowardice. I could never 
have a bit of patience with her, when she went into 
a fright if a mouse ran across the room. or a hat. 
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station he got me fruit and cakes, and he had any 
number of new magazines for me to read. We 
were nearing Linwood when he said to me, laugh- 
ing,— 

“Do you know, Miss Bradford, we will reach 
Linwood the day before we are expected. I only 
just found out that I was mistaken in the day of 
the month, and that this is the eighteenth instead 
of the nineteenth. There will be no carriage for 
us, and the station is at least five miles from Lin- 
wood, and six from my home—you know I am 
Claire’s nearest neighbor.” 

“What will we do?” I asked. 

“Oh, we will probably pick up a vehicle of some 
kind near the station. Friends may be there, or 
the farmers around have good spring-carts.” 

There was a carriage waiting at the station for a 
friend of Mr. Lockwood's, who did not come on 
that train, and Mr. Lockwood appropriated it. 

“What a delightful surprise it will be to Claire, 
Miss Bradford. There she is, in her flower-gar- 
den, now,” he said, as we approached the house. 

I looked, and there was Claire, sure enough, 
prettier than ever. I never saw such a look of 
surprise and delight in any one’s face as when 
she turned and saw me. She gave a scream, and 
flew to the carriage, and between us both we man- 
aged to knock Mr. Lockwood flat to the ground, 
as he stood ready to assist me from the carriage. 

“After that terrific assault I’ll get away,” he 
said, laughing, as he jumped into the carriage and 
was driven to his own home. 

“O darling, I'm so glad you’ve come!” Claire 
cried; “but to think that uncle could have made 
such a stupid mistake, and no carriage there to 
meet you. And oh, Max isn’t here! He went to 
the races to-day and won't be back until late in 
the night, and perhaps not until morning. He 
wouldn’t have gone for the world if we had known 
you were coming.” . 

“How do you like being left alone?” I asked. 
“If you're as timid as you used to be, it must be 
terrible.” 

“Oh, I really believe I’m worse. That is the 
only thing Max ever scolds me about. He says 
T’'m a little goose, and that some foolish fright will 
kill me yet. He’s heard all about you, and how 
brave you are, and how we called you Capt. Fear- 
naught at school. He expects no end of good 
from your visit here. But I am a coward through 
and through, and it isn’t a bit of use to think of 
reasoning me out of it.” 

I did not think there was much use in trying to 
make Claire brave. It could hardly be done un- 
Jess her whole nature was changed. That would 
have been a pity, for a sweeter, more lovable little 
fairy never lived. Since her marriage, too, she had 
put on funny little airs of matronly dignity, which 











made me think of a mocking-bird enry_. 
and sweeping about like a sw- - 
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aft ».'. at which I gazed with 
¥  oifls, you can only fully realize the 

“vot. color when you see one of those semi- 

‘ypical gardens, The whites are so radiant, the 
crimsons, scarlcts and yellows so vivid, that they 
dazzle you. Somehow they seem to smite your 
vision as if they were real flame-lances. Then I 
suppose the sun and sky have something to do 
with the dazzling effect. 

My room was in the second story, and the win- 
dows, looking out on a small balcony, opened to 
the floor. I leancd out over it, admiring the got 
geous crimson flowers of a vine—a species of Aris- 
tolachia which ran upto the balcony, and twined 
around the balusters. It was a strong, large vine, 
like a cable, and by a strange freak of nature, had 
twisted itself in and out, till it looked exactly like 
a ladder, rounds and all. 

“Behold my tire-escape!” I laughed. “So you 
even provide that for your visitors, Petite? Now 
if you manage to set tire to your establishiment,— 
which you are certain to do some night, with your 
bad habit of reading in bed,—I shall be, no doubt, 
in the safest room in the house.” 

But Claire didn’t seem to enter into the joke at 
all. She peered over at the vine, and seemed 
disturbed. “I declare to you I never noticed this 
before,” she said. “Don’t you see how easy it 
would be tor any one to cliinb up into the house ? 
Those dreadful tramps are swarming all over the 
country, and the servants’ cabins are ever so far 
from the house. But even if they heard us scream, 
you couldn't induce, for love or money, one of 
them to cuter this room after dark.” 

“Why not?” Tasked. “What's the matter with 
the room ?” 

Claire turned red, and hesitated for a minute, 
and then she laughed. “What a simpleton I am to 
let it all out! But there’s no use in muking a 
mystery of it, and then I think you'll like to know 
that this room is considered haunted. You know 
there's as much difference between us as there is 
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between a lion and a mouse. J wouldn't sleep ; 


here for worlds, but you like to do daring things, 
and I've heard you say at school there was no- 
thing you’d like better than to sleep in a haunted. 
room.” 

Now that I was likely to realize my foolish 
wish Teanldn't caw that T partiontaels aydyend eles 
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“A real haunted room, Petite? Honor bright 
now, is it the genuine article, or a humbug ?” 

“Well, it was the room of Max's grandmother. 
She was a very hard, stern woman, and for some 
misconduct drove one of her sons from the house. 
He went to the bad entirely then, committed a 
crime, and while the officers of justice were after 
him, he galloped up to Linwood and went to his 
mother’s room. He said a few bitter, reproachful 
words to her, and then shot himself before her 
eyes. She never got over the shock, and became 
almost imbecile. 

“Day after day she would: sit at that window, 
muttering and pleading to some invisible presence. 
The servants, who are very superstitious, said it 
was her son’s ghost, for sometimes she would utter 
asharp cry, and call out his name. She was found 
dead one morning in her chair. Of course the 
servants pretend that they can hear all kinds of 
sounds in here about midnight; but that’s non- 
sense, for Charlie, that’s Max’s brother, always 
sleeps in this room when he viits us, and he says 
he has never heard a sound.” 

“Oh, then he’s driven the ghosts away!” I 
laughed. 

“I dare say,” Claire said. “Now you know, 
Mag, I don’t really believe in such things, but all 
the same I’m just as much frightened as if I did. 
Now Charlie would just suit you, for he laughs at 
everything. He is visiting us, and wanted to sce 
you so much, dear; but his father sent for him 
this morning, and he had to go. He'll try and 
come back to-morrow, and I do want you to like 
each other so much.” 

I hardly heard her, for to tell the truth, my mind 
was going over and over the details of the tragedy 
Thad just heard. Putting the haunted question 
aside, it doesn’t make a room more cheerful, does 
it, to know that a suicide and heartbreak have 
occurred in it? 

“Oh, how grave you look!” Claire cried, throw- 
ing her arms around my neck. “Perhaps you 
don’t like the room after all I’ve told you. ‘There’s 
another one as large and comfortable jnst next to 
mine, but I chose this because I knew how you 
loved flowers, and the view from the balcony is so 
fine; but you shall not stay here.” 

Of course I was not willing to submit to such an 
ignominious defeat, and lose all my laurels at 
once. I declared that I would occupy that room, 
and no other, whilst I was at Linwood. 

“J knew you’d prefer it,” Claire said, kissing me, 
“and I told Max so. He said it would be a pleas- 
ure to meet a girl who wasn’t forever screaming 
and trembling at nothing, and he did hope I'd try 
and imitate you a little. Charlie sald he didn’t 
believe there was a girl or woman in the world who 
wouldn’t crack her throat screeching and lose her 
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uument of danger. He declared that if 
. 4¢ quiet, it’s because they're paralyzed by ter- 
ror. I told him to wait and sec my brave, stately 
Lady Margarct.” 

She slipped her arm through mine, and we went. 
down stairs and outside into the flower-garden. 
Suddenly she cried out,— 

“Look!—look at that tramp coming up the 
walk!” 

A slouchy, morose-looking man was walking 
slowly toward us, looking curiously at the tlowers 
and shrubbery. 

“Not a man-servant on the premises,” Claire 
whispered to me. “After dinner to-day I gave 
them permission to go to a funeral several miles 
from here. Oh, what shall we do ?—and the over- 
seer is away, too, at the races.” 

I can’t say that I am afraid of tramps in broad 
daylight, but this fellow had a surly, sneaking 
look I did not like. It wouldn't do, however, to 
let him see that we were frightened, so I whispered 
to Claire to let me speak to him, for she was shak- 
ing like a leaf. 

“Mr. Gordon sent me here,” he said, not even 
touching his hat. “I'm to do some work for him, 
and he said I was to stay at the overseer’s.” 

“T don’t believe him,” Claire whispered. “What 
dove he want with such a creature? Max never 
sent him.” 

“Where did you see Mr. Gordun ?” I asked. 

“At the races. He told me to tell the madam 
maybe he wouldu’t be at home to-night. I’in to 
stay at the overseer’s house,” he repeated in a 
dogged manner. 

“There's the overseer’s house,” gasped Claire, 
looking quite pale, and pointing to a low white 
building some distance in the field. “Go to it, my 
good man, and I dare say the overseer will suvon 
come in.” 

He slouched off through the dusk, for it was now 
nearly dark, and as he passed the vine under my 
window, he stopped and uttered a little chuckle of. 
amused astonishinent. I heard him mutter ax he 
moved off, “Well, if that aint the queerest atfuir of 
a vine I ever did see!” 

This speech did not make much impression on 
me at the time, for Claire was getting quite un- 
nerved, and J hurried her in the house. A couple 
of her colored servants, the house-maid and old 
housekeeper, were there, and she soon recovered 
from her panic and became almost as lively as 
ever. 

“The house fastens as securely as a jail,” she 
said, “and if Max should come home, be has his 
pass-key. I'll keep Mima—the maid—in my room 
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and if you don’t know the secret, you never could 
getin, and if you should be frightened, Pd never 
have the courage to get up and open it for you.” 

T laughed, but she dragged me up stairs, and to 
gratity her L mastered the secret of the wonderful 
spring. [was very weary from my long journcy, 
and Claire insisted upon imy retiring, but after we 
reached my room we got to talking over old times, 
and it was very near eleven o'clock before I was 
alone, 

I was very sleepy, so sleepy that I didn’t feel at 
all annoyed when I found that the outer shutter 
opening on the balcony had no tastening. I closed 
it as well as I could, and slipped into bed. I think 
I must have fullen asleep as soon as my head 
touched the pillow, for that is the last thing I re- 
member. 

I’m a very light sleeper, and I was aroused by a 
patter, patter, across the floor, and a rustle among 
some papers on the table. I raised myself on my 
elbow and listened. Nothing in the room seemed 
still, and the patter and rush were everywhere. 

Of course I knew ft must be mice, and I would 
have got up and lit the lamp, but remembered 
that I had not noticed where the natches were. I 
was not frightened, but I could not go to sicep 
again. I lay there thinking of the dreadful trag- 
edy enacted in that room until I grew actually 
nervous. 

The mice kept up a continual clatter, but over 
and above it I began to hear nvises outside. There 
was a crunching of the gravel as under some heavy 
tread, and under the window I heard men’s low 
voices. I jumped up and went to the window. 

“Hush, hush!’ said one voice. “She'll take a fit 
if she hears us. We'll have to creep in quietly.” 

“You go through the hall,” the other voice an- 
swered. “I'll take a shorter cut, and climb up 
here. I know the shutter has no fastening.” 

Like lightning I remembered the inspection the 
tramp had made of the vine. It was he and an ac- 
complice with him. Girls, I was horribly fright- 
ened, but I did not lose my senses. I was afraid 
to run down the corridor, for the other ruthan 
would be there in a moment, and besides, what 
protection would Claire and Mima be? 

I determined to sell my life as dearly as possi- 
ble, but though I groped about, I could find no 
missile but the pitcher and basin, and two heavy 
candlesticks. It was a starlight night outside, but 
dark as pitch within. 

My heart was in my throat when I heard a 
kind of scramble among the vines, a low laugh, 
and an exclamation, “By Jingo! it’s a tougher 
job than I bargained for!” 

T heard him step over the railing of the balcony, 
and then saw the shutters open, and the figure of 
a man sharply detined in the dim light. I grasped 
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the pitcher, and threw it with all my might; and 

you know, girls, I'm great on hitting a mark. 

Thardly know what happened. I heard the man 
say, “Thunderation!” and make a rush back to 
the balcony, but I tell you, everything I threw at 
him went as straight as an arrow, and the candle- 
sticks hit him on the head as he was striding over 
the baluster. 

There was another “Thunderation !” a good deal 
louder than the first, and then I heard a crash and 
knew my burglar hadn’t stopped to count the 
rounds of the ladder. I had settled him, that was 
certain. Then I lost all control of myself, and 
commenced screaming just as loud as the veriest 
coward. I threw open my door, flew down the 
corridor, screeching at every step, not thinking 
ofthe burglar in the house. I got Claire’s door 
open, and you may guess what a rumpus followed. 
I don’t know which screamed the loudest, Claire, 
Mima, or I, but our united voices must have been 
terrific. 

In a moment or two, a man appeared on the 
threshold. “The other burglar!” I cried, seizing 
a chair, and letting it fly at him. 

“O good Mr. Burglar, don’t murder us! You 
can take anything you want,” sobbed Claire, fall- 
ing on her knees, and hiding her face with her 
hands. 

“You little goosey !” the man said, advancing in 
the room, and then a bottle of essence I had seized 
from the table hit him plump on his shirt-bosom. 

“Are youall mad ?” hecried. ‘“Holdon! Claire, 
Claire, don’t you know me ?” 

“Max, Max!” was all I heard, and then I saw 
her fly into his arms, and I sat flat down on the 
floor, for my strength had gone. 

Claire was so hysterical she could give no ex- 
planation. “Ask Mag, she can tell you,” was all 
she said. 

“Miss Bradford, I presume,” he said, smiling at 
me, “though I didn’t expect the pleasure of 
meeting you until to-morrow. We've had a very 
sharp introduction,” rubbing his chest, “‘and I’ll be 
much obliged if you'll tell me what you were 
screaming about, and why I should be met as if I 
was a burglar.” 

“Because one did climb up into my room, 
and”"—— 

1 was interrupted by a burst of langhter. 

“It was Charlie,” said Mr. Gordon. ‘He de- 
cided to return with me, and not expecting Miss 
Bradford until to-morrow, climbed up into his old 
quarters. The impaticnt fellow wouldn’t wait un- 
tilthe door was opened. I declare, this is a capital 

joke!” and he fellin a chair, and laughed uproar- 
iously. 

I sprang to my fect, and I can tell you, my 
heart was in my throat. “Mr. Gordon, Mr. Gor- 
don,” I stammered, “I'm dreadfully afraic I’ve 
burt him with the pitcher and basingand candle- 
sticks! I think he fell through the vine, too, for I 
heard a crash.” 

Seriously alarmed, Mr. Gordon caught up the 
lamp and ran down stairs, Claire following him. 
I remembered I had on nothing but a nightgown, 
but I stood at the head of the steps until I heard 
the hall door open, and then a confusion of voices. 
At last Mr. Gordon laughed, and I heard him 
say,— 

“By Jove, old fellow! she nearly finished you, 
though, didn’t she? She’s spoiled your beauty for 
awhile, and look at my shirt-bosom. She’s left 
her mark on us.” 

Putting my fingers into my ears, I fied to my 
room. I crept into bed, utterly wretched and hu- 
miliated. I had won glory enough for one night, 
surely. In a few minutes, Claire stood by my 
bedside, but by her voice, I could see that she was 
trying to restrain her laughter. 

“Charlie’s all right, Mag,” she sald, “and you 
mustn't worry. He deserved all he got, for com- 
ing upon you in that way. But, oh, such a face 
as he has!” And then she laughed long and loud. 
“His nose is as big as an orange, and he looks as 
if he had been pummelled by a prize-fightor. Go 
to sleep, dear. You won't need an introduction to 
Charles to-morrow. Idid mcan you to strike him, 
make a deep impression, but you've surpassed my 
expectations.” 

You may imagine, girls, I didn't close my eyes 
that night. But the worst was going down to 
breakfast the next morning. Mr. Gordon was 
very kind, and tried to put me at my ease, but his 
brothcr was pretty stiff, and his face, seamed by 
sticking-plaster, looked like a rainbow. 

I think he tried to be agreeable, but of course he 
must have hated me; and when something was 
said jestingly about my bravery, he laughed in an 
unpleasant, ironical manner, and said, ‘Miss Brad- 
ford’s shrieks were courageously loud.” 

The man who frightened us had been hired by 
Mr. Gordon for a gardener. He was a poor, half- 
witted fellow, but understood his business thor- 
oughly. You asked if I had a pleasant visit after 
that. Yes, when Mr. Charles Gordon had de- 


Now, girls, I tell you I have no reputation for 
bravery to uphold. I find I'm gust as much a 
coward as any of you, and lose my head as soon. 
A real burglar may break in now, bug‘I’ve done 
with making a stand against him! 
ep 

A TRIBE OF GLUTTONS. 

An Esquimanx boy, supplied by Capt. Parry, ate in 
one day ten and one-fourth pounds of solid food, and 
drank of various Mquids one and one-half gallons. A 
man of the same nation ate ten pounds of solide, includ- 
ing two candles, and drank one and one-half gallons, yet 
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they were only from four to four and one-half feet high. 
This recalls the laughable story of the little pig that 
ate a pailfal of swill, and was not big enough to fill the 
pail when he had done. 


——_+or—___ 
WORK. 


Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work fike a man, but don’t be worked to death. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


——_+or—____ 
For the Companton, 


BRUTUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


Some years ago, I owned a flock of sheep, and though 
I should hesitate to give in full my experience as a 
shcep-farmer, yet there are a few ‘‘episodes” in that ex- 
perience which probably will amuse and Interest the 
boy-readers of the Companion. One occurred the sec- 
ond week after getting my first flock home. 

I had bought “Brutus,” s very large South Down 
buck, about as handsome an animal as I ever saw. He 
would have weighed, alive, at least two bundred pounds 
and was as portly asalord. It did me good to look at 
his ficece; it was magnificent. 

I did not know when I bought him, that Brutus had 
avery sinister reputation. ‘This I afterwards learned. 
He was a dangerous “butter,” and had shortly before 
killed two bucks and had nearly broken a man’s legs. 
Yet one would never bave thought it, on seeing the 
beast; for Brutus had no horns and had s most amiable 
expression. Iled him home myself; he seemed very 
docile. 

The same week I also bought “Cesar.” He was a 
young Cotswold, valued at twenty dollars. He had a 
superb cream-white fleece, very long and thick. His 
former owner assured me that the wool on Cresar was 
ten Inches in length, 
or rather depth. 

Though not yet 
fully grown, his 
horns were large 
and finely curved. 
He was not #0 big 
and portly as Bru- 
tus; but J liked him 
better in many re- 
apecta. 

Brutus I kept 
chained in one of 
the barns; while 
Cwear dwelt in a 
pen, in another 
barn, but had lib- 
erty to come out 
into the barn-yard, 
which was sur- 
rounded by a strong 

board fence, cight 
or ten feet in he a 

Tknew they would 
fight if they were 
to meet; but I 
thought they were 
sccurely confined. 
‘The barns wer dis. 
tant rom each other 
a hundred feet or 
more. 

One morning I 
had let out my flock 
{nto the fields and 
was leisurely fc- 
turning, salt-dish in 
hand, to the house, when I was 
startled by an ominous crash 
of boards up at the barns. I set 
off in haste to ascertain the 
cause, when another violent 
crash warned me to hurry. I 
reached the yard just in time 
to see young Cesar knocked headlong éirough the 
board-fence, at the lower end of it. 

He lay partly in the gap and quivered. I thought at 
first that he was stunned merely. But.he was dead. 
History had repeated itself there in my sheep-yard: 
Brutus had slain Cesar; and still war-like, he stood in- 
side the hole and dared me to come in. 

It took both Mr. Bean (the hired man) and myself to 
capture him. We found that he had broken his chain, 
or wrenched the staple from the post, and got into the 
other barn-yard, by butting a broad hole through the 
board-fence. 

‘The next day, or the next but one, he bunted down 
the useful Mr. Bean—who had led him out to water— 
and bruised bis leg rather badly. But, though knocked 
flat, Bean had seized the buck by one of his hind legs 
and held fast, and in a moment or two regained his feet. 

In that plight the two went over the yard and had a 
lively tussle for the mastery. At length, Bean got hold 
of the other hind leg and let go the chain. Some min- 
utes later he came down to the house wheeling Brutus 
before him; that is, he had both the ram's hind legs in 
his hands, and e0 forced the animal to walk laboredly 
before him like a wheelbarrow ; or as the boys at school 
used to say, “walk Spanish.” The chain was dragging 
after. 

“Here's your cretter—'sarn him!" he exclaimed. 
“He like ter broke my laig—'sarn him! Wy! a man’s 
in danger of his life!” 

Mrs. Bean came out and said the same; she declared 
she was in danger of her life when she went to feed the 
hens and hunt eggs. 

I was obliged to dispose of Brutus. 

In place of these two fallen heroes, I next bought 
“John Gilpin,” a prompt, straight-limbed South Down, 
with a black face and smut legs. His name, like that 
of his predecessors, came to me on him. His former 
owner told me that he knew his name as well as a boy, 
and perhaps he did; for he really would run to you, 
when you sald John Gilpin—and shook the salt-dish. 






















Asastock animal be was ranked high, and I paid a 
correspondingly high price. I may as well tell what 
became of him. For a year he wae monarch of my 
flock, a very proud and arrogant one. He had grown. 
T vated him highly. Every one who saw him admired 
him. But a queer fatality hung over my stock animals. 

One day in October, the next fall, after we had turned 
the sheep into the fields, Mr. Bean came ranning to the 
house. 

“There's trouble, sir, up in the upper fleld!" he ex- 
claimed. ‘There's a strange cretter come.” 



























Trouble, indeed! On reaching tho upper field, there 
lay John Gilpin with all four of his black legs in the 
air and bis neck crooked under him; while over his 
prostrate body stood another great, bony, but ill-condi- 
tioned ram with horns like an argali’s. : 

‘Without exception, this was the most ruffianly-look- 
ing brute I ever saw, a creature all bone and horns, 
with ittle flesh and less wool. Nevertheless, this Ish- 
maelite had killed the well-bred John Gilpin the very 
firat ‘‘pase” he had made at him. 

‘We reconnoitred the beast at a respectful distance. 
“T declare!” said Bean. “He's a pill. Whar d’ye 
s’pose he come from?” 

‘That was an open question. The animal had what 
looked to be a towstring tied round his neck, with the 
qd dragging. Presumably, he had been hitched some- 
where, by somebody. 

We drove the entire flock down to the barn-yard, and 
at length got the truculent stranger into a pen, in the 
barn, where I meant to keep him, ull I could ascertain 
who owned him, and recover damages. 

But we bad not got many steps from the barn before 
we beard a crash, and turning, saw the new-comer just 
walking out. He had knocked the barn-door down! 
Evidently we did not know him yet. 

“*Barn him!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Bean. 
“Why, he’s a regular old Peelygartic!” 

We beaded him off, stoned him back into the barn, 
and then chained him to a post, with two ox-chains. 

Next day Mrs. Bean came to tell me that there was a 
man below who wanted to speak with me. Going to 
the house I found the Rev. Mr. Paul, a “superannuated” 
and retired clergyman of the Methodist Church, who 
lived some two miles distant, and who was trying hard, 
in bis way, to get a living from a small farm. I knew 
him for a fair man and a yood citizen. 

“My friend,” eaid he, I hear 
that my beast has killed your 
beast.” 

“Ah, then, you own that 

rascally ram that came along 

yesterday!" said I. “I'm sor 
- 





“Well, ’'m sorry,” said Mr. 
Paul. “Of course it is a dam- 
age to you, one I must pay, if 
1 can—unless you are willing 
to go by the Serip- 
tural rule.” 
“What's that?” I 
asked. 
he Levitical 
Rule was that if one 
man’s beast kills 
another man’s beast, 
then he whose beast 
did the killing shall 
tuke the dead beast 
and leave in its 
place his own live 
beast; and thus the 
fair shall end.” 











at may be 
Scripture,” said I, 
| “but it seems to be 


—in this case. For 
my ‘beast’ was a 
valuable animal ; 
and I should call 
your ‘beast’ a seape- 
goat covered with 
sins and iniquity.” 

We both had a 
laugh over it. 

“Tt scarcely seems 
fair, I admit,” said 
Mr, Paul. “It is 
Scripture, neverthe- 
less.” 
on to teil me that he bad beeu away frou 
home at an “Ordination meeting,” when his beast broke 
his rope. Since morning he had been searching for 
him. 

“Well, Neighbor Paul,” said I, ‘‘we will follow the 
‘Levitical Rule’ this time.” 

So he took the dead Jobn Gilpin in his wagon and 
drove off, leaving me the living. But I bad much bet- 
ter bave let bim take them both. 

Next morning, at breakfast, Bean reported that Pecly 
garlic had, in some way, got free from his chains, bunted 
down the barn-door again and left, for parts unknown; 
for be was not with our flock. 

“Let him go!” saidI. ‘Don't follow him. And 
pray Fortune he may never come back!” 

But I had not stopped to consider the consequences. 

We beard no tidings from him for a week or more, 
when one afternoon there rode into the yard a man 
whom I knew was in a passion the moment I saw him. 
He demanded to know if I was the owner of a beast 
which he proceeded to describe in such unbandsome 
terms that I instantly recognized Peelygarlic. 

At first, I was on the point of disclaiming all owner- 
ship of the brute; but on a second thought, I concluded 
he was mine, by the Levitical law, and I had accepted 
him as my property. I bad to acknowledge him. 

‘The irate farmer bed mistaken the of my hesi- 
tation. He fairly shook his fist in my face. 

“Tl give ye twenty-four hours,” he shouted, “to 
come to my place and settle for his killing my full- 
blooded Merino!” and he drove off at a great rate, the 
angriest man in the county. 

Nothing remained but to go and “settle.” Accord- 
ingly Bean and I sct off next morning. It was rather 
over three miles. The fact of our coming put the man 
in a rather better humor; and a few fair words on my 
part pacified him so far that he now admitted that his 
“full-blooded Merino buck” was only half-blooded, and 
accepted ten dollars an a fair equivalent. 

But meantime Peelygarlic had gone from there, in 
quest of new adventures; and fully awake now to the 
fact that he was a dangerous representative to have 
abroad, Bean and I gave chase. 

‘We came up with the old chap, about two miles far- 
ther on, in a pasturo where there were two cosset sheep 
and six or eight young cattle, among which was a black 
and white bull; and Peelygarlic was fighting the bull. 

Killing bucks had ceased to amuse him. He had 
turned bis attention to larger game; and certainly it 
was the must amusing encounter I ever witnessed. 

The bull went roaring and charging after the ram; 
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while Peelygarlic, being tho lighter fighter, dodged 
about and butted as he got a chance. 

Bean and I stood and watched the fight and laughed. 
We beth hoped the bull would kill him. At length 
Poelygarlic got in one of his ekull-smashing blows plump 
between the bull's horns, fairly knocking the animal 
down; and he followed it up with another on the bull’s 
side, which made the creature's ribs resound like a bass 
drum. In fact, I guess he would have killed the bull, 
if we had not interfered. 

‘We chased him into a corner of the pasture-fence, 
captured him and took him home. 

‘What to do with him now, unless we killed him, I 
hardly knew. Finally we put him in the barn-cellar, 
and he stayed there for as much as a week, till one day 
there came along an odd-featured man, in an old thor- 
ough-trace wagon, from the township next above, to 
“borrow” some seed-wheat. 

He bappened to look into the barn-cellar. What he 
saw in Peclygarlic that made him wish to buy him, is 
more than 1 know. But he came in and offered me five 
dollars for him. It is needless to aay I took it. 


Or 





For the Companion. 
THE CHRISTIANA STEAM KITCHEN. 


If one curious in statistics were to sift out from one 
year’s crime record of any great city the number of of- 
fences to be traced directly or indirectly to hunger asa 
motive, and then add to these the number of deaths to 
be traced directly or indirectly to the lack of food, the 
results would no doubt startle all thinking and bumane 
people. 

If it were possible to go still further, and gather to- 
gether the statistics of the number of poor people who, 
without being driven to gross crime, or starved to death, 
by reason of the lack of food, are yet made irritable, 
lazy, inefficient, poor workers, bad fathers and mothers, 
and generally speaking, bad citizens, because they are 
habitually underfed, and fed on unwholesome and {nnu- 
tritious foods, the result would be still more startling. 

‘The philanthropic poct, Victor Hugo, found by actual 
experiraent among the poor of the Isle of Guernsey that 
the giving of m good meat dinner once in seven days 
to children very perceptibly raised their average of 
health in six months. Twenty-four good meala, only 
twenty-four, In balf a year, told on their condition and 
bettered it eo much that there was no doubt left in re- 
gard to the matter. 

Who can set mits then to what might be accom. 
plished if philanthropista concentrated their energica 
and the fortunes which they have at their disposal for 
one year on the simple purpose of feeding the poor 
properly! Suffering would greatly lessen; death rates 
would come down; crime rates would dwindle; and 
what is of vastly more importance than leasening suf- 
fering or diminishing death rates and crime rates for one 
immediate generation, the great human stock would be 
improved. 

The Norwegian capital, Christiana, has recognized 
this law, and acted upon it most efficiently. About 
thirty years ago, the plan was originated of a great eat- 
ing-house for poor people; a place where good and 
wholesome food should be furnished to them at the low- 
est possible renrunerative prices, and on a sufficiently 
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people of the city. 

A large building was put up in a good and central rit- 
uation, the rooms airy and light, and well fitted with 
everything required for the business. 

For the first five years, the enterprise was not a suc- 
cessful one. There was a large interest to be paid on 
the original outlay, and the income was inadequate. It 
was evident that there must be eome source of income 
derived other than the small profit made on the fuod 
served to the poor. 

‘To meet this necessity, a shop was added to the estab- 
lishment, a shop for the eale of meats und of fruit syr- 
ups. ‘The preparation of these syrups required very 
little additional outlay for service or machinery, and 
proved at once to be a very remunerative business. 

The excellent quality of the syrups furnished has cre- 
ated so great a demand for them that this last summer 
there was used for this purpose in the Steam Kitchen 
eight thousand bushels of raspberries alone. Cherries, 
currants and blueberries are prepared in the same man- 
ner, but not in such large quantities. 

In 1874, the buildings proved too small to accommo- 
date all who wished to take meals there; and a good 
dining-room was built, in which three hundred and 
thirty-eight pereona can be seated at one time. 

There bas been a stendy increase in the numbers fed 
daily, and if it should continue, a atill further enlarge. 
ment of the dining-room accommodations will be neces. 
sary. From 1850 to 1863, there were fed each day one 
thousand one hundred and forty-six persons; from 1869 
to 1873, one thousand six hundred and fifty-nine; from 
1874 to 1878, two thousand four hundred and fifty-five. 

‘The capital invested now pays regularly a eix-per-cent 
interest. The buildings are paid for, and there isa re- 
serve fund in the company’s hands of more than twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

‘The business is under the practical control of three 
managers, who have under them one inspector, or over- 
seer, who makes all the purchases, and is responsible 
for the general order and working of the establishment. 

There are employed in it one cashier, one book- 
keeper, one head cook, two men-servants in the kitchen, 
one engineer, two ticket-sellers, two saleswomen, eight 
waiters, one errand-boy, and twenty-nine women serv- 
ants, who deal out, measure the food, and assist in cook- 
ing. 

This is a very small force to accomplish such an 
amount of work, and of course they could not do it, 
except by the help of steam. 

An engine of twenty-five horse power really does the 
work; and these fifty men and women simply manipu- 
late, guide and use its working power. 

It was found advisable to provide for two grades of 
prices; one offering a little more and better food to those 
able to pay for it; but the prices of both are incredibly 
low. Forty-five ore is the highest; thirty is the lowest. 

‘When one undertakes to turn ore into cents, and finds 
that one hundred ore are equal to only about twenty- 
seven cents, it seems as if a difference of ten ore in price 
could not make much difference in fare. But {t does, as 
I saw for myself. 

I visited the Steam Kitchen at noon, at the hour 
when most of the working men come to get thelr din- 
ners. On a neat card near the onter entrance was 
printed the bill of fare for the day. 
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For this day, the thirty ore dinner consisted of 
a bowl of thick soup, containing one slice of salt 
pork, and one of salt beef; a plate of potatoes and 
bread. 

The forty ore dinner was a bowl of the same 
soup, with a slice of ham added, potatoes, anda 
currant pudding with milk turned over it. 





THE CHRISTIANA 


If the dinner is carried away to be caten at 
home, it costs fifteen ore less; and there are more. 
than half as imany taken away as are eaten in the 
dining-room. 

It was a pitcous sight to see the row of bare- 
footed, ragged children, and gaunt, sorrowful 
women, waiting at the ticket-office with their pails 
and plates. Some there were with more claborate 
preparations, hot water pans, and boxes in layers, 
evidently a systematic provision for carrying the 
dinner to any required distance and keeping it hot. 

The kitchen itself was a bewildering place : filled 
with warm steam and the fames of the meats ; the 
centre of it taken up by seven enormous kettles, 
holding six hundred quarts each, standing on a 
raised platform, and under a huge funnel-shaped 
canopy, like a great sounding-board. 

In these kettles the soups and the potatoes were 
cooking; at side tables women were cutting slices 
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Satan sets 

Overhead were straps and pulleys of leather, like 
@ great factory of some kind. The whiz, and the 
clatter, and the hot moist air, overpowering with 
the heavy smells, made it a most uncomfortable 
place; and I should think a very unhealthy one 
for those working regularly there. 

I tasted of each of the dinners ; tite thirty ore one 
T really thought the better of the two, on that day. 

In the dinfng-rooms there were some two hun- 
dred men, and perhaps twenty women, sitting at 
their dinner. The kitchen is as freely open to 
women as to men, but they do not come in great 
numbers, preferring usually to take their dinner 
home. 

There were six long tables in cach dining-room ; 
one hundred and sixty-five can be seated at once. 
No tablecloths, and only benches to sit on; but 
everything spoticssly clean and neat; and I saw 
many men and some women taking their dinner 
there, who were evidently not very poor people. 

In a sinall building at the back of the enclosure, 
—also with the whirr of machinery in it,—meats 
were being cut up, chopped, and . prepared for use. 

The Inspector said that very many families in 
the city bonght their meats of him, in preference to 
buying at the markets, because they were always 
sure of getting good meat. 

He uses eighteen thousand head of beef in a 
year. In this room also, the spices were being 
ground up, in a huge stone mortar with a stone 
pestle big enough for a pile-driver. 

Another small house was devoted entirely to 
the syrup-making. Here were twenty hogsheads 
standing full of raspherry juice. Nature has been 
niguardly to Norway in some things, but she has 
been generous in berries. Raspberries, strawber- 
ries, blueberries, barberries, gooseberries, currants, 
white, black and red, all grow in abundance ; and 
there are three or four other species of berry peculiar 
to the country, of which the natives are fond, but 
which a foreigner must study how to like, before 
he will like them much. 

They all play a part and Iend a hand in this 
philanthropy of the steam kitchen. Except for 
them, the dinner could not he so good; the best 
dessert on the list is the “Rod grod,” a very queer- 
looking pudding, made apparently of equal parts 
of currant juice and blanc-mange, stiffened together 
inamould. This is caten with cream and is very 


The kitchen is open only from eleven till three, 
and no meal except dinner is given there. This 
would seem strange in any country except Nor- 
way. But the Norwegian makes small account of 
his breakfast and supper, rarely eating any warm 
food at either meal. 

He makes a good breakfast off a slice of raw 
ham, or saurage, with bread and cheese; and for 
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his supper 2 bit of smoked salmon, raw, is a lux- 
ury. Cheese and salmon may be said to be the 
two staffs of his life. 

Of cheese I haye seen six different kinds on a 
hotel breakfast table, and they say of it in Nor- 
way, as in America we say of fruit, “Gold in the 
morning, silver at noon, and lead at night.” 


STEAM KITCHEN. 


So if the Norwegian poor man can get one good 
hot meal in the middle of the day, he thinks him- 
self well off, and if, in Christiana, he cannot get 
this, he must be very poor indeed. H.H. 


——_—_+0r 
For the Companion. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Now halts the sun above the circling earth, 

The winter solstice marks the new year's birth, 

And soon the waning night and lengthening day 

Will drive cotd winter and his snows 
Dispel the gloom of dull December's sl 

rouse all nature front her apathy 
from iii throuen death to hishie falter Ife, 
‘The lesson is with whieh the earth’ Is rite, 
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SCENES IN IRELAND. 


The scenes and events which are daily taking 
place in Ireland present a sad and deplorable pic- 
ture of that unhappy country. 


justice. The League has, in many places, estab- 
lished courts of its own, to which the peasants sub- 
mit, instead of the ordinary law courts. 

Once of the most significant scenes has been that 
which occurred on the estate of Captain Boycott. 
He is the agent of a large land-owner, the Earl of 
Erne. Some weeks ago the tenants on the estate 
went to him, and demanded a decrease of rent. 
This demand was refused. The peasants then left 
him in a body. 

This happened just at the time when the crops 
were ripe, and the harvest was ready to be gar- 
nered. The peasants round about joined the la- 
borers, and refused to help Capt. Boycott get in his 
crops. Not content with this, they threatened every 
laborer who was inclined to accept the task, and 
thus made it impossible for him to find assistance. 

At last a number of men in the north of Ireland 
boldly volunteered to go to Captain Boycott’s farm 
and gather his harvest. This so enraged the peas- 
antry in his neighborhood that it was necessary 
to escort these volunteers to the farm with a large 
military force, to prevent a collision and blood- 
shed. 

The harvest was gathered by the volunteers from 
the North; but they were guarded, day and night, 
by a body of British dragoons; and they went off 
again, escorted as they came. 





place, a sockety. of unmarried young men has been 
formed, who pledge themselves not to wod the 
daughter of any farmer or peasant who refuses to 
obey the orders of the League. 

It is no uncommon thing for houses and cot- 
tages belonging to landlords or rent-paying ten- 
ants to be burned over their heads. Thus the whole 
community is terrorized by the League and its 
emissarics. There are large tracts in Ireland 
where the whole body of tenants refuse to pay any 
rent at all; and the landlords are powerless to 
force it from them. In many places the owners 
of land have hastily fled from their estates to Eng- 
land, fearful of threatened violence; and the land 
is thus left for the peasants to do what they please 
on it. 

More scrious still is the fact that throughout a 
large portion of Western Ireland the peasantry ts 
known to be armed, and to be engaged busily in 
drilling. The more recent news, as this article goes 
to press, contirms this fact, and gives reason to 
be that arms are being landed on the Irish 
coust, and that a great rising has been planned. 

It is to be feared that, in order to put an end to 
astate of things so dangerous and lawless, tho 
English government will be obliged to repair to 
the stern remedies of military force, and an entire 
suspension of the liberties of the Irish people. 
But such remedies will only be temporary unless 
they are accompanied by a real and earnest effort 
to put an end to the great grievances under which 
the Irish suffer, and which have given rise to their 
present deplorable position and desperate action. 

en 
For the Companion. 
TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
(On reading an account of his serenty-third birthday.) 


Honored and Dear! Ho 
Meet tributes for thy 
Homage and praises fu 

Fair lauret leaves around thy 

Roses and rhyin 









y hands will bring 
ar just begun 
‘ork well doue,— 
brow to cling, 
dita kweeter thing 





















Captain Boycott and his family now found them- 
selves in s0 much danger that they resolved to 
leave their home. They were in constant peril of 
death. So they fled from the farm at night, sur- 
routided, as the voluntcer harvesters had been, by 
a considerable military force. 

‘This is qply onc example of the system of ter- 
rorism which prevails in Western Ireland. The 
landlords and agents, in many places, never stir 
abroad from their houses, unless accompanied by 
heayy-armed police on either side of them. Those 
against whom the Land League declares itself 
cannot hire any laborcrs; for those laborers are 
terrified by the threats that they will be isolated 
from the community, will not be allowed to buy 
or sell anything, and will be shunned by all their 
class, if they take service under these tahooed mas- 
ters. 

Cattle belonging to obnoxious landlords or far- 
mers are mutilated and “houghed ;” process-servers 
and bailiffs are caught and beaten; farmers who 
consent to pay the rents that the people think un- 
just are threatened, sometimes shot at, and now 
and then killed outright. Two widows who paid 
their rent were visited one night by a party of wo- 
men with blackened faces, who entered their house 
and crnelly abused them, 

Shop-keepers who refuse to join the T.ind League 
are shunned, and the member of the League for- 
bid the people from buying at their stores. In one 
















There be, surely its sweetness thou hast won 
To seek the the sunflower secks the sun— 
And warin the winter of thy days to spring. 


Truc Heart, that felt itself to all men kin, 
Pure knigi ely fomucht when others fied, 
Deep, ten pk the outcast In, 
To whom no fugitive has vainly plead 
At seventy-three full rings thy wong and clear,— 
God grant we hear It yet fi ‘Car 
December, 1880. Louis 
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PARLIAMENTARY ORDER. 
Within the past year there have been painful 
“scenes” in three of the great Legislative Assem- 
blies of the world. The first in order of time took 
place in the British House of Commons. One of 


the Irish members, in a state of intoxication, 
groraly ineylted tha Grant 
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C HANDLER MOULTON. 
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wee etuaoe wun dus gluss VlulauON OF Parhamentary 
courtesy. . 

A somewhat similar occurrence took place two 
or three months ago inthe French Chamber of 
Deputies. An anti-Republican member insulted 
M. Gambetta, the President. Soldiers were called 
in to remove him. He resisted. His party friends 
rallied in his defence, and the result was a most 
undignified and disgraceful “squabble.” 

Recently two members of the United States 
House of Representatives have taken their turn at 
making a “scene.” In the conrse of severe per- 
sonal remarks, one of the “Honorable Gentlemen” 
denounced the other as a liar, and the “Honorable 
Gentleman” so denounce! called his opponent a 
scoundrel and a villain. They then endeavored to 
engage ina fight. Other members, however, in- 
terfered, seized the belligerent men and forced 
them to keep the peace. The House immediately 
adjourned. 

Such scenes are scandalous, and discreditable 
to those who engage in them. It is not just, how- 
ever, to suppose that the people who elect such 
representatives are responsible for their conduct, 
unless they reélect them after they have shown 
that they are better fitted for the prizo-fighters’ 
ring than for law-makers; neither should the 
assembly they have disgraced be held respon- 
sible, unless it fails to vindicate its dignity hy some 
sort of punishment for the offence against its rules, 
and against public decorum. 

It must be remembered that any man who lacks 
self-control, or who is not sensible of the demands 
of decency and good order, can at any time make 
an exhibition of his bad manners or uncontrolled 
passion, and the exhibition is over before it is pos- 
sible to interpose and prevent it. 

Those who engage in public brawls in a legisla- 
tive assembly are in the first place responsible for 
their conduct. The men who encourage such vio- 
lence, or who Jook on when violence occurs without 
attempting to interfere, are almost equally guilty. 
If the assembly does not insist upon an apology 
for the wrong donc to its dignity, and in some pub- 
lic manner express its abhorrence of disorder, it 
becomes a participator in the violation of its own 
rules, and encourages a repetition of the offence. 

The Congress of the United States is made up of 
men of widely different tempcraments. They are 
natives of the North and South, of the East and 
the West. They look at questions from various 
points of view. They belong to different forms of 
civilization and of civil society. They often are 
incapable, from birth, training, associations, edu- 
cation, of understanding cach other. 

Tt is not strange, therefore, that members o! 
such a body who have the least power of self-re- 
straint, should sometimes come into violent antag- 
onism with cach other, The circumstances aud 
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conditions which lead to such mutual misunder- 
standing do not exist to the same extent in any 
other country. 

This, however, while it explains much, excuses 
nothing. In fact, it offers the strongest of reasons 
why the rales of the House should be rigidly en- 
forced, and why the members should train them- 
selves to observe the utmost courtesy in debate. 
As a rule, we believe they do so. The exceptions 
show how easy it would be to turn the House of 
Representatives into a bear-garden, if self-respect 
and self-restraint were not entertained and prac- 
tised. 





—— —- +e 
CALUMNY IN ELECTIONS. 


An after-dinner speaker, the other evening in Ne 
York, ventured upon the sweeping remark that the late 
Presidential campaign wax more disgraced by personal 
calumny than any previous campaign since the founda- 
tlon of the Government. 

‘Thia is too sweeping a statement. ‘To show that it in 
too sweeping, let us look a moment at the campaign of 
1828, when the candidates were J. Q. Adame and An- 
drew Jackson. The slanders of that campaign, as 
viewed in the cool light of to-day, were preposterous 
beyond belief. 

A leading statesman of Virginia declared tt to be his 
opinion that plain and conscientious John Quincy Adams 
had taken Julius Caaar for his model, and aimed at uni- 
versal empire. 

One of Mr. Adams's sons had bought an old second- 
hand billiard-table for fifty dollars, and brought it into. 
the White House, the use of which hi« father found 
bencficial to hie health, ‘This trivial circumstance was 
lugged into the canvasa us un example of “the regal 
«plendors of the palace,” the East Room of which waa 
«till unfurnished. 

Andrew Jackson, too, really believed that he had 
been kept out of the Presidency In 1824 by a corrupt 
bargain between Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay. He lived 
and died in the conviction that Mr. Adama had agreed 
to appoint Henry Clay Secretary of State, If Mr. Clay 
by his vote and influence in the House of Representa- 
tives would make Mr. Adame President. 

The moment he heard that Henry Clay had been 
offered the office of Secretary of State, he dashed off a 
note, in which he said, “The Judas of the Weat has 
closed the contract, and will reccive the thirty pieces of 
silver. His end will be the same.” 

Gen. Jackson, too, was accused of every erime, even 
of murder. His editors knew better how to parry at- 
tack than those of Mr. Adams. One of them met the 
charge in the following paragraph : 

“Coon ay DELIBERATE MURDER.—Jackaon coolly 
und deliberately put to death upward of fifteen hundred 
British troops, January 8, 1815, on the plains below 
New Orleans, for no other offence than that they wished 
to sup in the city that night.” 


. 
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tastes, and the consequences are sometimes direful. As 
an example, take the following story, which comes to 
us from one of our larger cities, There jaa Rocial Art 
Club fn that city whose members are supposed to know 
such subjects as architecture, painting, sculpture, house 
decoration, lace, etc., from their foundations in cternal 
truth to their topmost heights of poetic significance. 

Into this club, however, have crept some rich, fash- 
tonable people. One of these, not long since, demand. 
ed of his friend over the dinner-table,— 

“James, what's the meaning of this new word that is 
in everybody's mouth—texthetic’?” 

Jamer, thoughtfully, “Ah,—really, ah don’t know. 
Not a new dance, ch?” 

“No, not that, I think.” 

“Send William for the dictionary.” 

William {8 sent, but the dictionary is mislaid. An- 
other member enters, and they appeal to him. 

“Frank, we're a little bothered. What's the mean- 
ing of the word ‘mwsthetic’?” 

Frank, after a moment's grave reflection, “#s- 
thetic,—'thetic? *Pon"my word, I—oh, I ace! You 
don’t pronounce it right! The accent should be on the 
first sylluble,—aéx-thetic, It means a person who doce 
not believe in the existence of a God!” 

Another story which is vouched for as true, is told of 
one of the leaders of the literary world who was present 
at a reception, one evening, where a friend arrived late, 
who apologized for his tardiness by aaying that he had 
been to hear Emerson lecture. 

“Emerson? What Emerson?” 

“Ralph Waldo.” 

“Ob yea, Lremember. He is not much of a suceces 
Tic is never called upon by any of the old families in the 
city when he is here.” 

Tn justice to the city mentioned, however, be it said 
that there are many students of Emerson there, and 
people who have learned the meaning of the word m«- 
thetic “by heart,” and probably, as far as decorative art 
is concerned, have learned it by pocket, too, not wisely, 
but too well. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


It ia often said that many of the most serviceable In- 
ventions originated in an accident, It should be re. 
membered, however, that there is one remarkable fact 
about auch accidents,—a man with brains always wit- 
nesses them 

One day, at an English print-worka, a piece of calico 
became dieplaced as it was passing under the printing 
cylinder. ‘The displacement cuused a diagonal repetition 
of the pattern, and produced a forked-lightning cffect. 
‘The master-printer saw it. It struck his fancy, and he 
suggested to the pattern-designer that it should be imi- 
tated. It proved one of the most successful calico pat- 
terns ever printed. 

The Journal of Chemistry tella the story of how the 
reflecting apparatus for lighthouses originated in a 
wager. An Englishman made a bet that he could read 
the xmall print of a newspaper by the light of a farthing 
candle placed ten yards distant. Te coated a board with 
pleces of looking-glass, thus forming a rough substitute 
for « concave mirror. In front of this mirror he placed 
a lighted candle, whose rays were reflected to a focus 








ten yards dlotant, In that light he read the newspaper, 
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There wax a practical man present who had the brains 
towee the bearing of a fact. He thought if the light of 
axmall candle could be thrown ten yards, the light of 
alarge lamp may be projected miles. ‘The thought 
grow into the rutlecting apparatus for lighthouses. 

“Not every man,” says the Journal, “can take the 
hint afforded by a chance occurrence. The result de- 
pends not #0 much on the accident, as on the man who 
observed it, thought upon it, utilized it.” 


—— +o 


JOHN BRIGHT’S CRITIC. 

John Bright's oratory has the rare trait of compre- 
hensivenezs. It touches the heart, the conscience, and 
the intellect. In the judgment of the mass of his coun- 
trymen, he is the prince of Enylish speakers. His 
thoughts are as clean cut asa die. They are expressed 
in such English as delights the scholar, while the work- 
ingman casily understands him. 

Perhaps his clearness of expression is due to the early 
training he received from Mr. Nuttall, an intelligent 
workman, When Mr. Bright first began to speak in 
public, he was nineteen years of age. He began by 
committing his speeches to memory. But finding this 
method clumsy, he abandoned it, and substituted im- 
promptu rehearsals before Mr. Nuttall, a hand in his 
father's factory. 

Atodd hours, when the mill was quict, John would 
recite to his critic, who didn’t spare him, though he was 
bis master’s son. 

Jobn hud the good sense to sce that what pleased the 
workman would be apt to take with the common peo- 
ple who made up the bulk of his audiences. It may 
bo that the clear English which delights scholars, and 
Iseasily understood by the people who listen to Mr. 
Bright, is due in no small degree to the workingman’s 
criticixms. 





French dramatist found it expedient to read 
vx to his servant-girl, When she laughed or 
* was assured that the piece would be applauded 
in the theatre. If she did neither, he retouched them, 
knowing that unless he did, the audience would neither 
ery vor laugh. 
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NO MUSIC IN THEMSELVES. 

An amusing incident occurred in Ghent, while the 
‘American and British plenipotentiaries were forming a 
treaty of peace between the two countries. A looker-on 
might have seized it to quote against the Americans 
Shakespeare's lines, beginning: 

“The man that hath no music in himsclf.” 

The authorities of the city, anxious to honor the rep- 
resentatives of the two nations, proposed to givea grand 
musical entertainment. The leader of the band called 
upon the Americans to get their national atr. The 
question was immediately raised by the three ministers,— 
Adams, Clay and Bayard,—as to whether “Hail Colum. 
bia” or “Yankee Doodle” was our national air. Hav- 
Ing settled that to the latter belonged that honor, the 
gentlemen were requested by the band-master to give 
him the air, 
> Mr. Adame, looking at Mr. Clay, said, “I can’t do it; 
T never sung or whistled a tune in my life.” 

Nor I,” said Mr. Clay. 
rT,” repeated Mr. Bayard. 

“Call John!” exclaimed Mr. Clay, referring to his ne- 
gro servant. 

John entered. “John, whistle Yankee Doodle for 
this gentleman!” 

Johu whistled it accurately; the leader wrote down 
the music, and the next day the Ghent band played 
Yankee Doodle as the national air of the United States. 


———+or- 


AN EFFECTIVE POEM. 

It {sa common saying in Wavhington that the most 
eloquent xpeeches in Conuress influence no votes. Ench 
member votes with his party, and is indifferent to facts, 
or logic, or pathetic appeals from the leaders of the 
other side. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, however, enjoys the rare 
credit of changing the policy of the Jackson adminis. 
tration, not by a xpecch but by a poem. The frigate 
Constitution, the most famous vexsel in the American 








no less than the sons. Every member of the family 
find» some remunecrative employment, and itis a gen- 
eral habit to save a little from every week's earnings for 
future needs. ‘hey earn as much as possible, and save 
wherever a thrifty economy will perinit. 

Many families gradually lay up alittle fortune on an an- 
nual income smaller than that of most mechanics in our 
country. It seems almost incredible that the large loans 
of the French Government were largely taken by the 
peasants and humbler classes, who were glad of a safe 
investment for their little savings. Few families in this 
country would ever be pinched, even in the hardest 
times, if we learned to practise some of the French 
thrift. It is one of the national virtues of Frenchmen. 


+o 
COMPANION PRIZE-LIST, NO. 9. 


The second prizes in this lst will be awarded to com- 
petitors under fifteen; but, should their work bo of suffl- 
cient merit, they will be equally entitled to the first 
prize. 

All competitors must. be subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, and under twenty ycars of age. 

We will give the following prizes for the articles 
specified : 

Twenty Dollars for the best winter scene from na- 
ture, in oil colors. 

Ten Dollars for the best design for annual announce- 
ment of YouTH’s CoMPANION. 

Ten Dollars for the best casay on “Steam and its 
Achievements.” Not less than six pages note-paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best essay. 

Five Dollars for the best specimen of scroll-saw 
work. 

Five Dollars for the best map of Great Britain. 

Three Dollars for the second best map. 

Five Dollars for the best wool-work tidy. 

Five Dollars for the best design for Easter Card. 


Allarticles must be strictly original, and submitted 
on or before the tenth day of February next, with name, 
address and age of competitor attached, and addressed 
“Assistant Editor, Youtu’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass.” 

All who intend to compete will receive a copy of the 
rules by sending a three-cent stamp w the Assistant 
Editor of the Companion 
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TURKEY, OR FOWL. 
Courts and lawyers are often censured for insisting 
that technicalities shall be rigorously obscrved in the 
administration of the law. The reason is that as the 
law is based upon accurate definition, justice is more 
likely to be done where a phrase is confined to its pre- 
cise signification than if it 1s allowed to include two or 
more ideas. Excellent as is this general rule of inter- 
pretation, which insists that a term shall mean neither 
more nor leas than appears on the surface, its applica- 
tion has sometimes been so rigorous as to work injus- 
tice. An amusing reproof administered to an Indiana 
judge who had been unduly technical illustrated Shake- 
spcare’s idea that it is “sport to have the engineer hoist 
with his own petard.” 


The prosecuting attorney had indicted a man for 
stealing a hog. ‘ihe evidence proved that the animal 
was dead and dressed and banging upon a hook. The 
court held that the variance must defeat a conviction, as 
the indictment should have charged him with stealing 
“pork” instead of a “hog.” 

Tho next case was that of a man indicted for stcaling 
aturkey. The evidence showed that the bird was 
dressed and hanging up in a smoke-house. The judgo 
ruled that the prisoner must be acquitted, as the indict- 
mnt was faulty in not charging him with stealing a 
“fowl” 

‘At the dinner, which followed upon this trial, a large 
roasted turkey ‘was the principal dish, of which the 
judge was very fond. 

“T will tl you to help me to some of that turkey,” 
said the judge to the prosecuting attorney, who hap- 
pened to be the carver. 

“To what?” answered the lawyer, witha look of 
feigned surprise. 

“A part of the turkey,—a wing, a side-bone, or some 
breast.” 

“Judge, I don’t know what you mean; I ace no tur- 
key. Will you have sume fow!?”? 

“Well, you rather have mo,” replied the judge with a 
good-natured laugh; “but ‘you must recollect that 
there's a wide difference between a turkey in an indict- 
ment and one on the dinner-table.” 














navy in the war with England, 1812-15, was an old hulk 
in Boston Harbor, and it was decided to take her to 
pieces, and put any gvod timber in her to other uses. 

Boston patriotizm was roused by this report, for the 
Constitution was looked upon as a specimen of New 
England skill, and a monument of Yankee cournge. 
Dr. Holmes, then an enthusiastic young man, fresh 
from college, khared the general fervor, and put it into 
a ringing poem, called “Old Ironsides.” ‘The poem be- 
came very popular, and was copied into all the papers 
ofthe land. It was struck off on hand-bills, and circu- 
lated freely in Washington. The administration did 
nor care to resist the popular feeling, and the orders to 
break up the old frigate were countermanded. 
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QUICK-WITTED POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce preserved for many years 
an envelope as :in illustration of the efficiency of the 
English Post-oflice. He had the power, a moat service- 
able one to a busy man ax he was, of working at all 
times, Even the odds and ends of time, which ordinary 
men never think of «aving, were used by him. Once 
he went up Snowdon, the highest mountain in Wales, 
with a large party. It was a cloudy day, and while 
waiting for the mist to clear away, he wrote the preface 
to the life of a dead bishop and several letters. 

While travelling in rallway-carringes, he wrote his 
letters, and this habit gave occasion for the envelope 
which was keptas a memento. He dated a letter, 60 
written, “Rail, near Reading,” and eigned it with his 
official title, S. Oron., 4. ¢., Samuel of Oxford. 

‘The receiver, ignorant of the writer's identity and of 
hie habit, directed the reply as follows: 

8. Oxon, Esq., Rail, near Reading. 

In two days, the letter was delivered to the bishop's 
address, the quick-witted officials of the post-office see- 

ing through the queer superscription. 
+o —___—- 
THRIFT. 

‘The peasants and the lower classes In France are 
more comfortable than those of a similar station in any 
European country. They deserve their prosperity, for 
itis the result of their own industry and thrift. There 
sre no idle hands ina French family. The daughters 

are cxpected to bring something into the commog fund, 
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MARTHA’S LOVE-WATCH. 

A visitor at Mt. Vernon thus restores a faded but 
touching picturc in the history of the home of the Father 
of his Country. ‘The room of greatest interest is the tiny 
attic chamber where the devoted widow passed her days 
after her husband’s death. 


Tho large chamber below was closed after his de- 
ecase. None entered it from that time on. A rug and 
single bed Mrs. Washington had moved to the attic 
room, and here, winter and summer, she watched with 
longing, hazy eycs, the tomb that held her dead. 

‘There waa no place for stove or grate; all day, in the 
room under the roof, she sat by the small window (her 
feet in winter on a zinc foot-stove filled with coala), with 
a shawl wrapped about her bent form, true Martha 
Washington, first lady of the land! First in cley 
in times of peace; in courage in time of war; in faith. 
fulness in time of death. 

All women look with tenderer cyes at tho small mar- 
le resting-place than at the grander casket by their 

ide. Onc bears upon ita draped flag, cut in stone, a 
eld and crouching le; the other only the words, 
“Martha, consort of Washington.” 

Yet these words dim the eyes of loving wives; they 
pierce the hearts of lonely widows, and bind all true 
and fervent womanhood close to the form that sleeps 80 
dreamlcssly beside the one she loved truly and long. 


—Harper’s. 
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A BOY’S QUESTION. 

Few things interest young people more than to hear 
of the world aa it used to be long before they were 
born. It seems a very great while ago, and they look 
upon older people, who can tell all about it, as Methu- 
selabs and Solomons,—like Goldsmith’s rustics listening 
to the achoolmaster,— 


“And still the |, and atill their wonder 
How one small head could carry all he knew. 

A gentleman of this city, on a cold day, observing hia 
doy of ten, with a companion, rubbing their hands over 
the register, and remarking on the enjoyable warmth, 
thought {t a good opportunity to impress on their youth- 
ful minds the improvements made in his time. 

So he told them that when he was a boy the only way 
of heating houses was by open wood fires. He then 
went on to tell of the introduction of ratlroads, the clec- 
tre telegraph, gas-lighte, snd many other modern inven- 

lone. 

‘The boys letened with open mouths, and_at the con- 
clusion of the wondrous tale, his boy's playmate eaid,— 

“Mr. B., ia thero anybody living now that was alive 
when you was a boy’”"—Portland Transcript, 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Burnett's Cocoaine, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
It kills dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a 
vigorous growth of the hair, 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknow!- 
edged the purest and best. (Communicated. 


BARLOWS MEY, 
INDIGO BLUE | 2:3 Secon ate Pine lobia. 


l 00 If you would become a goo.! writer, subscribe for 


THE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL. 


The best teacher of writing in America. Mailed one year, 
with elegant premium, for $1.00. Specimen copy sent 
free, Address, D, T. AMES, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 


115 Foreign, all different, worth 
from 1 toSe.ench, 25c.; 500 mixed, 
i 250.5 3 Jamalcn, Se.; 6, Finland, 


e548 Mexico 2uc.; 4 Queensland, 6c.;2 Niearagun, 9 
Spain, 10e,; 4 l0c.; 3 Egypt, Sc. Send for Ilate, 
EDWARDS, PEEKE & CO., Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap, Sold everywhere. Sample 
by mail l5cts. Made only Wy 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ST. VALENTINE’S PACKAGE 


Contains 16 Highly Ornamented Cameo Lace Valen- 
fines, (5 digercut sizes: at 2c, 4at Son Bacto, Jats 
2at 1be..) with 16 Embossed Envelopes to fit th 
assorted Gilt Valentine Verses. Also, one packag 
Paper ornaments of various colors and shapes, such as 
Stars, Diamonds, Shields, Hearts, &c. Sent to any ad- 
dress, postage frec, on receipt of 55 cents in postage 
stumps or eutreney. ‘This package would retail for more 
than It has been examined by the publishers of the 
CoMPANION and endorsed by theni. Manufactured by 
TAFT & SON, New Engiand Village, Mass. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
for Sale by Grocers. 
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ISSUED. 
VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS, 


By THOMAS J. MURREY, 


Late Caterer of Astor House and Rossmore 
Hotel, of New York, and Continental 
Hotel of Philadelphia. 

A. New Cook Book, containing original receipts all of 
Siiuplied ‘and ‘addored to the WARTS OF AMAT 
sing led ant laptex to 1c v [- 
LIES OF MODERATE MEANS, without sscriteing 
the rare qualities that serve to make ‘the dishes at firsts 
class Hotels and Restaurants so delicate and appetizing. 
Frlee 36 centa, For sale by booksellers aud news- 
‘ “i at cel 5 
GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher: 19 Park Place, New Work: 


24 PIECES OF MUSIC, 360. 


VOCAL.—As you lke {t—Robin Redbreast—Cottage 
on the Moorland—When Ited- Leaves fall Constance 
Minstrel Boy—Send mea word from our loved ones—Only 
Come—Mistress Prue—Sunbears—My Native Land— 
Donald Blain, INSTRUMENTAL.—Chinese Sere- 
nade—Stlent Prayer—Entrance to Paris March—English 
Maypole Dance—Gondoliera—In the Sleigh—Le Reveil 
March—Grand Galop—In the Good Old Times—Me' 
Heart Schottisch—Skating on the River—Le Petit Carni- 
val Galop. ‘These 24 choice pleces are by the best com- 
posers, and are euch published with full plano or organ 
accompaniment. They retall for 35c. each at music stores, 
but all are published In the Nov. and Dec. Nos. of Mus- 
ical Hours; which will be sent postpaid for 36 cts, or 
12 3c, stampa, Or for $1.0 we send it for 1881 and give 
all the music mentioned above free, in addition to 3 mus- 
teal premiums. GEO. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 21 
‘Temple Place, Boston. 


_ WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


Planes to following thicknesses: 18 3-16 1-4 
Black Walnat, 9 to Ix in. wide, per foot 6c ic 8c 
White Hotty, 8 to 15 in. wide, per foot 9 12 15 

io ommare for lee shen $3 sent oun New England. 
‘or complet rice-List ‘ess PALMER, PARKE) 
£ CO. 131 Portiaiod St, Boston, Mass. . 


FIT UP A ROOM FOR THE BOYS 


AND LET THEM HAVE IT FOR THEIR 
WORKSHOP. 


Encourage them to be industrious. If a light of glass is 
broken, let them put in a new one. Ifa lock is out of or- 
der, let them fix iL. If the gate won't swing or the kitchen 
clock go, let the boys find out the difficulty. 


DO THE GIRLS 


want to ornament the home, then let them help their 
brothers do it, ‘With this Machine your brothers can 
make for your sitting room a beaut! Book Shelf, Cor- 
ner Brac ets, Foot sts, With fancy turned work, SLip- 
Ror Holders, Paper Racks, Musto Holder, Card Recalyer, 

Waste Paper oh Fancy Centre Table, with inlaid 
work, Stereoscopic View Holders, and hundreds of other 
articles of value. Many boys who have a talent for busi- 
ness have made moncy at selling these articles. 


NORTHAMPTON, Dec. 22, 1880. 
PERRY MASON & Co.—Gentlomen: I’ got. my saw & 
yeur ago and have earned $20.00, besides making all the 
articles we want for our home. I am fifteen years old 
to-day, Yours truly, BIDNRY A. CLARK. 


ABILENA, KAS., Dee. 21, 1880. 
MESSRS. PERRY MASON & Co.—Gents: I received 
my Demas Lathe, etc.. In good condition, and must say 
that it ig ALL AND MORE than you claim for it, 
Respectfully, Cus. K, RoBB. 


















THIS LATHE, 
HG SA PETE 
TURNING TOOLS, 
EMERY EL, 
DESIGNS, and 
COMPLETE LESSONS FOR 


TURNING, JIG SAWING, AND WOOD 
CARVING, 


Forwarded by freight to any address on receipt of $8.00, 





We guarantee It to be the best combination machine in 


the market. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mags. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocog. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of ofl has been removed. I¢is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strongthening; easily gigested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as pergons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


3 P 

DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 
ig warranted to cure nearly every Congh, from the worrt 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
‘This it has done in over six hundred eases under my own 
eyes, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 


cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Congh in their worst pasa, T want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never npsets the stomach, 
It is a weed of our ow and, and net used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched Its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dul 
Jara bottle.” Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


























OE ad 


and STEREO PTICONS, Of all [kinds nal prices, 
iews illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHT- 
BITIONS, &e. A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Canterns for Colleges, Simuday 
Schools and Home Amusement, Send stamp for Is yuge 








Catalogue. McAllister, M’f'g Optics Sa 











Protruding Toes! 
Soiled Stockings! 
Damp Feet! 


SHOE BILLS BOUBLE 
WHAT THEY NEED BE. 


All these ills prevented by Parents purchasing Sh 
for their Children's wear with the > eee 


BLACK TIP 


UPON THEM. 


Ask for then: when purchasing, and see that they are 
stamped A. 8. T. C 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time, Many who have simply taken 
Ipilfeach night from ] to 12 weeks have been restored to 


sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I.8S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 


CINGHO-QUININE 


URES FEVER AND rxaielS 


Physicians say it isa perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose the same, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
wall, price $1.50 per oz. 

BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


THE AGE OF MIRACLES 
is past, and Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery will 
not raise the dead, will not cure you if your lungs aro 
half wasted by consumption, or your system sinking 
under cancerous discase. It 1s, however, unsurpassed 
both as a pectoral and alterative, and will cure obstinate 
and severe disease of the throat and lungs, coughs, and 
bronchial affections, By virtue of its wonderful alter- 
ative propertics ft cleanses and enriches the blood, thus 
curing pimples, blotches, and eruptions, and causing 
even great cating ulcers to heal. Sold by druggists. 



































RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict, by 
Dr. J. A, Sherman’s system. Office, 251 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. His book, with likenesses of bad cases 
before and after cure, mailed for ten cents, Beware of 
fraudulent imitators. 








KIDNEY-WOR 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidney: 
‘There great organs are the nattiral cleansers of the 
tem. If they work well, bealth will be preserved; if 
become inactive. dreadful diseases are Ukely to follow, 
because the blood {s poisoned with the humors that should 
have been expelled naturally. KIDNEY-WORT tends 
to restore (he natural action, and throw off the disease. 
‘Thousands have been cured. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, 

A liquid glue and coment, Snpertor to anything known. 
my it 0. 


THE _PUZZOLINE CO., 
85 Summer St., Boston. 












12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
with price list ¢ .also full partic: 
ulars concernin 









our two new Self- 
Q Inking Presses. 7 
and the “Uncle Sam," price $10.00, 
Send 3-cent stamp'to pay post 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
31 Park Row, New York. 
Established 20 years. 


J errest pues ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Biffes, and Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Tiustrated Catalogue (C) 


P. POWELL &S50N, 988 Main street, CINCINNATL, 0, 





he “Best,”” price $6, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JAN. 13, 1881. 











For the Companion. 


PILGRIMS. 


There's but the meagre crust, love, 
‘There's but the c 

On scanty fare w 
On scanty fare we sup; 

Yet be not thou discouraged, 
Nor filter on the way, 

Since Wealth Is for a life, love, 
Aud Want js for a day, 


Our robes are hodden gray, love, 
Ah! would that thine were white, 
And shot with gleams of silver 
And rich with golden light. 
Yet care not thou for ratinent, 
But climb, as pilgrims may, 
Since Ease Is for a lite, love, 
‘And Toll is for a day. 


Our shelter oft ts rude, love, 
We feel the chilling dew, 
And shiver in the darkness 
Which silent stars peep through. 
Yet shall we reach our palace, 
‘And there in gladness stay, 
Since Home 1s love, 
‘And Travel 























‘The heart may sometimes ache, love, 
‘The eyes grow dim with tears. 
Blow glide the hours of sorrow, 
Slow beats the pulse of fears, 
Yet, patience with the evil, 
For though the food delay, 
Bull Joy is for a life, love, 
‘And Pain fs for a day. 
: MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Sg 
For the Companion. 
IMPERISHABLE. 

A story was told some time ago in our ex- 
changes of an emigrant Irish girl, who seventeen 
years ago found herself without money or friends 
in a railway train in New York. She had literally 
lost her way. 

The conductor, and one or two other kind- 

hearted people, provided for her wants, and sent 
her on safely to her friends. The other day the 
conductor receivered a check for five hundred dol- 
lars to pay his way to California, and a letter 
stating that the poor girl was now wealthy, and 
anxious to reward all those who seventeen years 
ago had been’ kind to her. 
“Now it would be very pleasant if good deeds 
always yielded as rich a harvest as this; but the 
discouraging part of life is, that very often to our 
knowledge they yield no harvest at all. How 
many thousand kind acts have been done by gen- 
erous men and women in those seventeen years, 
which fell apparently fruitless, like seed on stony 
soil. 

The fact, however, which should be impressed 
on the minds of every boy and girl is that every 
action does yield a harvest. The soil of the soul 
is never stony. The kind word spoken, the angry 
action, affects some other human mind, and that 
another, and so the movement goes on, how, we 
know not, nor ever can know. 

No answer of gratitude or resentinent may ever 
come to us in this life. We throw the seed, as the 
Egyptian did, on the waste of waters, and it is 
carried away, and we sce itno more. Butsome day 
it springs up and bears fruit, to nourish men, or 
to poison them. 

There is something terrible in the imperisha- 
bleness of human actions. The cave of Cro-Magnon 
in lower France was discovered in 1868, and in it 
were found four skeletons. They belonged to 
the Cave people, who lived ages before the dawn 
of history, when the elephant and hyena made 
their lairs near Paris. 

One of the skeletons was that of a woman, and 
from the fracture in her skull it was evident that 
she had been murdered by a weapon in the hand 
of one of the men. 

Here was a crime snugly hidden out of sight in 
the bowels of the carth thousands of years ago, 
and it comes to light to-day ! 

“Thou art immortal, O man!” says the Persian 
poet. “Thy decds are immortal also. They are 
thy best friends, thine accusers, and thy judges.” 


te 


A DISGUISED PRINCE. 


A pleasant story is told of Rudolf, the Crown 
Prince of Austria, who, while hunting in Bohemia, 


entered a grassy clearing where an old woman | Pe! 


was feeding her goats. He said to her,— 


“God bless you, Mutterchen! How aré you to- 
day ?” : 

“Ah, how can such a handsome young man 
speak s0 friendly to an old woman! Yes, it isa 
hard life I live, but, God be thanked, 1 keep 
healthy.” 

“Is Hfe, indeed, so hard?” said the young 
forester. 

“Yes, my young master; but it would be worse 
without these two darling goats, who support and 
provide for my old age.” 

“They are indeed handsome animals. I should 
like to buy one.” 

“Oh, to that I cannot consent,—especially now 
when I have plenty of fresh grass for them.” 

“If I pay you well, what then?” 

“Then, perhaps I could let you have the old one. 
It would he a shame to let you have the young one.” 

“But it is the young one I want.” 

“Na, na, impossible. She gives me seven scidel 
of anilk daily. I couldn't spare her; but the 
other is also good; you can have her for four gul- 
den.” (About 3192.) 

“But 1 will give you six gulden and take the 
younger.” 

“Ye, Gott! that is a heap of money. Young 
master is surely not a butcher. God Diese you; 
but will the poor goat be fed well by you?” 




















“Of course, so the bargain is made,” and he| It {s almost neeedless to say that the mecting 
handed her a ten florin note. “Here, give me four | suffered no further interruption that afternoon. 
florins change.” Pleasanter still it is to add that the cler; 

“Ah, dear master, you must be fond of joking. | joined in the laugh which followed his rebuke, and 
In my attic room down there in the valley I have | stayed the session out. 


ten kreuzers, much less”. 
“That is unlucky; but here, take the ten florin 
HEROIO. 


note and in eight days I will come back here for 
To be brave enough to face the consequences of one’s 


econ nes T could ible f ch 
“Oh no; I couldn't be responsible for so mu 
money. Keep your note and when you change it | 0° hasty anger is not quite equal to the heroism that 
bring the money to my room down in C—.” restrains it beforehand, but it is next to that. Reading 
“Here is a better offer. the goat for eight | the following painful story, it is hard not to feel more 
days longer, feed well, and so I will pay you the | sympathy for the smiter than for the amitten: 


at falden change as ‘board money’ for my| j, “ little village a ep in ‘ there lived an youre 
ap ; a Jew, who gained his livi carry! m. 
“Four gulden for eight days! No, no, that is| Pace to piace, “He waa so upright and hotest tt i 
too much money, young master. You are really | was commonly eaid of him, “You might fill his wagon 
a spendthritt. Surely you must learn to be more | witha load of ducats without securing them in any way, 
careful.” and not mise a coin.” 

“Ah, little mother, here take the note. Now| , Summer or winter, rain or fair, he might be seen 


expect #0 hear from me in eight days,” and he dis- Ripe A alin ieee ear Tecan: ponenimes 
appeared. i 


a sweat of 
The poor goat-keeper called after him in vain. of bia wife ane ehlldren’ lierally; by, Wie:emcatiof be 
One of the retinue, who had been an unobserved| He was so strong, too, and powerfully made, that 
witness to the scene, quicted her at last by assur- | often without assistance he drew the unfortunate 
ing ber that the young forester would return in Out of Whe eavy bogey dhe eam ie” Te ee bee 
eight days. 
‘And 80 he did, by proxy, however, for eight | *!mo#t impassable. 
days later, at the Yery Hour of his disappearance | 4 Q%° Gaye caving, draw Xy to borers eppeared in 
the Mayor of the village appearcd an informed wa sting through the deep mud. 
the honest old woman that His Imperial hness| ‘Get out of the way!” cried the coschman of the 
Crown Prince Rudolf, to whom she had sold her | empty carriage. i " 
goat, desired her to use the ten florin and be; voi fis you who, p should: etre place, sald te, Jew, “for 
a : 
hey. fo Keep the goat for her own—‘feod it well.’ | "“ingg of a Jew! Take that(” exclaimed the cosch- 
ee canny oc J0Ys, man, hitting the carrier a heavy stroke with his’ whip. 
all sho said was, “A Prince, and not even in &| Our gigantic friend could not stand this, and seizing a 
golden coat! I could not have thought it!” pleco of wood which was beside him, he hit the coach- 
man an unfortunate blow, which killed him on the spot. 
ites ey Much concerned, he placed the body within the car- 
DELAYED. 


rage, returned home at once, a communicated the 
Frence to . himself u 
The following humorous sketch from the Louis- guilty ormurder, pen Bee . ee 
ville Courier-Journal, a Democratic paper, illus-| Committed to prison, he quietly awaited bis trial, 
+ thro the 
trates the hardships and isolation of Alaska Ter- ple acneeal somaternaton: relgned the pughout aa, 
ritory, and also how tantalizing it is to want to| bigh esteem. 


‘riende were not lacking, who spared nelther money 
know and yet be kept in ignorance by the failure | or trouble in thelr efforts to aave the unfortunate man 
of another's memory. 


his hitherto blam: life, and the fact of his having had 
The news from America travels slowly, in de- ing Pised 


no intention whatever of committing murder, also 
ica t strongly in his favor. 
fault of regular communication, but the crican ‘he day of trial arrived; the examination began. 
inhabitants, most of whom have recently removed | Sympathy for the prisoner was so gencral that the very 
there, are keen to hear all the political develup- | questions put to him were worded in such a manner 
ments from home. a he might casily have cleared himself from the 
They were particularly interested in the outcome | Chatge of murder. 


nteres a “No, gentlemen,” he said. “It may be that in the 
of the Republican Presidential Convention at] y¢ bu justice I iam not guilty and do not deserve 
Chicago, as the latest papers they received seemed | Goath, but I cannot live with such a heavy welght upon 


to indicate a warm contest between the eminent | my conscter therefore I beg to be allowed to suffer 
Republicans, with Grant leading. capital punishment as the only explation of my crime. 
It happened that a ship left San Francisco for| ‘One favor only I axk,—that my remaine may be in- 
Alaska several days after the nomination had been re penis eeriainen iS erie aes 
made, and, after several months’ sailing, entered | Oo ning according to the rites of our religion.” 
ay. His request was granted, but there were Wars in many 
The little town was aroused, and every Ameri- | oycs when sentence was pronounced. A few days later 


can in the place, boiling over with curiosity, rushed | a small, ead procession was scen quietly wending its 
down to the pier to hear the news. A boat put off, | way to the Jewish cemetery, people of all crceds unit- 
and in a few minutes the skipper, a blunt and | ing to pay this last respect to one who, although he had 
honest old tar, with all his heart in his ship, came Sd eae oS cee was none the ederaara yg 
oe kindly eye was beaming with pleasure at the leading part in she world's history: 
cordial reception in sare for im: No sooner | had ———+or—_——_ 

is foot touc! the sand than the anxious ens For the Companion. 
were upon him, shaking his hands and inquirin, 

Te maint é ee UNDER THE SNOW. 


who was nominated at C! ae 
“Nominated for what ?” asked the old skipper in] Oh, soft hand that dropped from my own with the frost, 
Oh, innocent, beautiful face of the lost, 


fones Of surprise. *> cried hig} Obs pale little violet under the snow 
_ ‘For President—by the Republicans!” cried his} ‘pysPhever the shadow of sorrow cau know, 
listeners. Oh, loved one so silent! still must it not be 
“Oh, yes, yes!” responded the tar, with a bright 


That somewhere, ay, eomewhere lives beauty for thee? 
smile, and the crowd felt a great relief. ‘Lemme 


Ay, somewhere thy child-life goes on like the 6; 
see,” began the old fellow, as his countenance Nor ‘coldness: nor Nadness about thee may clin pring, 
darkened with thought. 


And though the swift seasons their course will uot stay, 
“Lemme sec, now; I heard his name; it was— 


From me they can bear thee no fartine away. 
hou makest a part of my own life again, 
ah,” and he paused and scratched his head, while | As ere the dark Moment oF parting and pain. 
the crowd hung breathless for his word, “I heard 

his name—yes, I heard it, but I can’t recollect it.” 


I hear not nor see thee. yet thrilling the hope, 
Though dimly and sadiy and weakly I Rrope, 
The honcst tar had evidently given politics no| ‘That somewlicre love clasps thee a lamib in its fold, 
attention, and on his voyage the ight of Garfield's 

fame had expired. 


‘That somewhere thy gladness outrings as of old; 
And death cannot keep thee, all silent and low, 
‘A pale little violet under the snow. 
The Alaskans concluded after a council that it Gro. H. CoomER, 
was not Grant, because the skipper would have re- 
membered him, and that it was not Sherman, be- 
cause he was interested in the Seal Company, and 





























GERMAN LIFE. 
the sailors would have been familiar with his} An American lady found, while living in a German 
name. 


a ‘try house, the life rather monotonous, but very 
They agreed on Blaine, then, and probably don't om 
know any better yet. They will not hear of the | *¥eet and restfal. She describes it in the Atlantic as 


recult of the election until next May. Happy peo- | flows: 


ple—if they are Democrats. The servants were numerous and well-trained, and 
performed their dutics with little noise, and at the right 
So time and in the right manner. It must be said in pass- 


ing that it took ten men and women to do the work 


LAUGHED OFF HIS WRATH. which balf that number would be required to perform 
in an American household. 


A writer in the Syracuse Herald mentions an | “‘rhen, on the other hand, it must be stated that they 
amusing incident in the career of Mrs. Lydia Maria | have not half our conveniences. Their utensils are 


i : mn.| Primitive and cumbrous, and they bave much to 
Child, which she used to narrate with great en-| Pitch and carry; but looking at reeudta, one can only 
joyment in her gleeful moments. She was presid- | indulge in an envious and uscless sigh. 


ing at an anti-slavery meeting where a number of ian te seen ot ee peste oe martes Dousekeep- 
the speakers had inveighed against the apathy | y, y the German servants ‘are av) le to go 9 about their 
arch ward cal f | worl so much regularity and thoroughness. 

el, the, chnrener. 2 she canse:of |e oe Germany, the family wash is done no oftencr than 
omen om. once # month—in many places not oftener than once in 
After a time a gentleman with a white neck- ee hax months—and then is done by extra help 

cloth and a face glowing with the excitement of r the occasion. 

indignation, arose in his place, and asked whether | On Monday of the week devoted to this work, ac- 

that was an occasion where free speech was to be oe redcast observations, the women came and began 

mitted. a 4 

“OF course it is,” said Mrs. Child; ‘free speech | orthe laiyresaaid or housckoeper’ the wood lid roedy 

is just what we demand for ourselves and want | for lighting under the ler in the wash-house 

others to enjoy. If you have anything to say, | and every tub, hogshead, etc., filled with water. 

come up here on the platform and say it in wel-| The water was pumped laboriously and brought from 

come.” some dletance. tn Sembee pu rhe carriers wor’ 
The invitation was accepted, and the gentleman, { UPOD thelr shou cers Sor pose len 

after one or two vain efforts to choke down his ris- | Yokes, like ox yokes, with a chain and hook at each 


end, to which the full buckets were attached. 
ing west and assume an appearance of calmness, | The next morning at three o'clock they were at work, 
remar! : 


busy as bees, and out-chattering the swallows in the 
“Tam an Orthodox minister of the gospel. 1) ivy which grew about the wash-house eaves. 

came here this afternoon to hear some of the elo- ‘ash-boards, those instruments of estruction: Were 
ence and wit which I understood were so abun- uakaowe “Tha irenlag wos te perro thelr ray 
lant at these meetings; but, instead of that, I auc sabia -erhiats pocelbles and. the clothes’ gee. beac 

have thus far listened to little save insults heaped sim sti " 


tifull: th and 
upon the clergy. It is the first. time I ever thrust The shoe atmorphere of the place was 1 and 


my presence upon you; it will also be the last. I| drowsy. Pigeons cooed, swallows taittored, toes morn 
can find a better use of my leisure hours than at- antl night: i ation bag et a 
80; mi of the hounds, the 
tendance upon gatherings where the only speakers | , Tin? distant cattleand the maufled rumble of wagons 
He paused. There was dead silence for a mo- | UP the chaussee, were the sounds to wach ae oe 
> became juned. occas! 8] 
ment through the hall. Then a negress, black a8 tive was the only reminder of a world outside this Sleepy 
the ace of spades, slowly rose from one of the rear | Hollow of a place. 
seats and addressed the chair. 
“De ge’l’man tells us he’s a minister ob de gos- 
1,” she said, “and go he prob’ly knows what in HER TREASURES. 
le Scriptare. Dere was anudder minister, lon; 
time ago, named Balaam. ‘He got mighty mad| ‘The following affecting incident 1s related tn the 
too, at an asé dat spoke. But Missus Chairman, Detroit Free Press. Some kind neighbors were pre- 
T'd like to remind de ge'l’man dat it was de ass, | paring to lay out the body of a poor old woman, dead in 
and not de mini-ter, wot seed de angel.” her little tenement room. Searching for suitable gar- 
























































ments in which to clothe her body, they found an old 
blue chest and opened it. 


There was a dress of fine material, cut after a fashion 
of long years ag. For twenty years the cheat had been 
ite guardian. It would have sofd for a few dollars, but 
though the gnawings of hunger had come often, and the 
cold had fought its way to her marrow, that poor old 
woman would not mn with that relic of better days. 
i may bave been a to connect her with wealth and 

ve. 

Beneath it was treasure still more priceless. Care- 
fully wrapped in paper was a silver dime more than 
fifty years old. A week's fast would not have sent her 
to the baker's with that relic. A child, dead in ite 
young years, had worn that dime around Its neck gs a 
gift or talisman. 

There was a child’s mitten, stained and worn, buts 
mitten knit by a proud young mother for her child. It 
could not speak to tell the dim past, but it had power. 
As the women saw it, they covered their faces with their 
aprons and wept. 

‘There was a boy’s capa a girl's hat, both so old, and 
faded, and ume-eaten, that they bad to be tenderly ban- 
died. The women looked from them to the poor old 
white face on the bed, and whispered,— 

“None but a good mother would have treasured these 
relics. She was old and poor, but her heart was pure.” 

Deeper down, as if to bate the search of Time iteelf, 
was a familiar toy,—a child’s dumb watch. Hands 
were broken and gone, face scratched and case bat- 
tered, but the women handled it as if a touch would 
shiver it. 

‘There was » doll’s head, a boy's fish-line, some toy 
chairs, a yarn ball, and other things to show that in the 
long ago that dead woman had felt the soft kisses of 
children, heard their ‘‘good-nights,” and thanked Gud 
that she was blessed. 

Each relic was wept over,—each was replaced with 
fresh tear-stains. They asked the old blue chest nu 
questions. Its relics might have been voiceless to a 
man, but to a woman and mother each onc had a tale 
in words as plain as print. They shed more tears as 
they bent over the poor old dead, and they said to 


‘ 
“If she had only told us of this, how we would have 
loved her, and sought to lighten her sorrows.” 
But she bad gone. Bhe had come and gone as a mys. 
tery, and but for the old blue chest in the corner few 
would have oared, and none would have sorrowed. 


8 
AN ENCOUNTER. 


A fight between a scorpion and a lizard, in which the 
reptile showed as much skill as a prize-fighter, is thus 
reported by the Virginia City (Nevada) Enterprise: 

Geo: Jennings, of Fix-mile Canyon, describes a 

ueer battle which he witnessed one day last weck 

tween a lizard and 4 scorpion. He says the lizard, a 
black one about eight inches in length, came out of a 

ile of lumber, and his attention was first attracted to it 

y seeing it bobbing its head up and down in ap excited 
manner, occasionally creeping forward a foot or two. 

Looking in the direction in which the Hzard was 
creeping, Mr. Jennings observed a scorpion, some four 
inches in length, sitting upon a pile of moist sand that 
had accumulated near one of the sluice boxes. 

The lizard moved quite near to the scorpion, when it 
braced itself up on its fore feet, and began bobbing its 
head, and bowing in a ludicrous and bantering way. 

The scorpion erected its tail, which it vibrated ine 
threatening manner. The Uzard circled round the 
scorpion, occasionally halting to bow at him. At 
length, bowever, the scorpion attempted to craw! a 

e moment he began crawling, the lizard darted uy 
him like a flash, and adrolily seized him by the last 
joint of the tail,—that which contains the poison sack, 
and at the: point of which is situated the sting. 

Having thie hold of the scorpion the lizard was safe 
from ite sting, but had apparently no means of dol: 
any further damage. Presently the scorpion twint 
himeelf about and tried to get hold of the lizard with his 
claws, which are like the claws of a lobeter or crawfish, 
whereupon the lizard shook him as a dog would shake 
arat. 

This was repeated dozens of times, the lizard resting 
after each shaking until the scorpion began to go for 
him with its nippers: The battle lasted over balf an 
hour. At last the scorpion no longer showed fight, and 
the Hzard dragged him away into the lumber pile 


222 ag 
AN ACCOMPLISHED FAMILY. 

No favor of wealth or fortune should prevent any one 
from learning useful work and self-support. The knowl- 
edge how to help one’s self, and help others, is an ac- 
complishment that has no superior. Mrs. Muloch-Craik 
in the Basar sketches the following fine picture : 


I once met (it was at a garden party) 3 clergyman’s 
wife,—a graceful secomplished woman,—who  intro- 
duced her three daughters, all 60 much after the mother’s 
type that I could not help admiring them. 

Yea,” she said, with a tender pride, “I think my 
girls are nice girls, and #0 useful, too. We are not rich, 
and we have nine children, eo we told the elder girls 
that they would have cithcr to turn out and carn their 
bread, or stay at home and do the work of the house. 
They chose the latter. 

«We keep no eervant,—only a charwoman to scour and 
clean. My girls take it by turns to be cook, housemald 
and parlor-maid. In the nuracry, of course (happ 
mother who could say ‘of couree!’), they are all-in-all 
to thelr little brothers and sisters.” 

“But how about education?” J asked. 

“Oh, the work being divided among so many, we find 
time for lessons, too. Some we can afford to ‘pay for, 
and then the elder teach the younger ones. re 
there’s a will there’s a way.. My girls are not ignora- 
muses, or recluees either. Look at them now.” 

‘And as I watched the gracious, graceful dameela, in 
their linen dresses and straw bats,—home manufacture, 
but as pretty as any of the elegant toilets there,—1 saw 
no want in them; quite the contrary. They looked #0 
happy: too, gay and at case! 

Yes,” ans’ the smiling mother, “It is because 

are always busy. They never bave time to pet 

















mope, especially about themselves. I do believe 
my girls are the merriest and happiest girls allve.” 
could well imagine it. 


+o 
A PARROT’S ROGUERY. 


‘Human nature must have a certain liking for suffering 
vexation as well as giving it,—otherwise monkeys and 
parrots would not maintain their place as they do among 
pete and family companions. 


An amusing story is told by Tera 1 Dundonald in his 
autobiography, of » parrot which u: to accom} 
him to sea, and which used to mark its sojourn on toard 
the vessel by getting into as much mischief as possible. 

One Gay a party of ladice paid a visit to Lord Dun- 
donald and cers, and to be hoisted on deck 
by the usual means of a whip on the mainyard. The 
parrot, gravely perched aloft, was an interested witness 
of the ecene. 

The ladies had all butone been safely landed on deck, 


and this exception had been hauled up to the level of * 


the deck, and would have been safc in an instant. 

But the parrot, ever on the lookout for fun, cried, 
“Let go!” 

‘The order was instantly obeyed, and despite the 
screams and protestations of the unfortunate lady, she 
‘was slipped again and soundly soused in the sea. 
Of course she was promptly rescued, but history is 
dumb as to what the parrot. 


——_+or— 


A GENTLE QUAKER had two horacs, a very good and 
avery poor one. When seen riding the latter, it turned 
out his better half had taken the good one. 
“What!” said a sneering bachelor; ‘‘how comes it that 
you let your wife ride the better horse?” The only re- 
ply was, ‘Friend, when thee be married thee'll know.” 








JAN. 13, 1881. 








For the Companion. 


SUSAN, AND WHAT SUSAN DID. 


Susan was a cat; and a very old one, too. So 
old that she had lost all her teeth; and her hair 
was gray, from the tips of her pointed ears to the 
yery cnd of her tail. 

Susan lived in such an old, old house that it 
looked as if it would tumble to picces if the wind 
should blow a little bit harder. But Susan never 
bothered her head over what might happen; she 
had enough to do with the troubles and worries of 
every day as fast as it came along. 

For sometimes she didn’t have enough to eat. 
And then Susan would sit down on her old bit of 
carpet before the dying fire, and set her two old 
paws together, and think it all over by herself. 

She didn’t let “Aunt Mandy” see how very hun- 
gry she was; but after the old house got quiet, 
some time in the middle of the night, Susan would }. 
jamp down from the big, calico-covered rocking- 
chair in the kitchen, and go prowling around in 
every nook and corner, for a chance to catch a fat 
mouse or two, to piece out her supper. 

She couldn’t do this very well, because, you sce, 
she hadn't any teeth; and the mice would laugh at 
ber, and hop and frisk very near her nose, until 
she almost caught them, when away they would 
fly, in a terrible frolic, clear out of her reach. 

One night—it was in the middle of a cold, hard 
winter. The snow lay packed on the ground, ever 
sodeep. And Jack Frost was trying with all his 
might to crowd into every house that he possibly 
could. Of course he got in casy enough into this 
little old brown cottage that looked so rickety and 
tumble-to-pieces. 

And so Susan, beside being dreadfully hungry, 
was near about frozen to death. And she lay on 
her bit of carpet, listening to “Aunt Mandy” try- 
ing to knit, while her poor fingers were so cold and 
stiff that she let down nearly all of the stitches. 

There Susan lay, and thought and thought how 
everything was against them; and how nobody 
seemed to care a bit whether they lived or died; 
and how—well, I can’t begin to tell you of all the 
dismal things that passed through that old gray 
cat's brain. 

While she was in the midst of it, there caine a 
rap at the door. A qacer little fambling mp, as if 
whoever it was out there hadn't quite made up 
his mind whether he wanted to come in or not. 

“Who in the world is that!” exclaimed “Aunt 
Mandy,” starting so that she dropped a whole 
needleful of stitches at once. She always talked 
to Susan as much as if she had been a person. 

Susan only stared out of her two big green eyes, 
as it was quite proper that she should; when there 
came another rap, this time as If somebody was in 
‘a burry to be let in. 

“Sh!” gasped “Aunt Mandy,” hobbling out of 
her chair. ‘Susan, ’taint for no good that anybody 
comes out such an awful night. I’m scat!” 

Susan got up slowly from her carpet, and walked 
over toward the door, looking back at her mis- 
tress, as much as to say, “Come with me. I'll 
protect you !” 2 

So “Aunt Mandy” hobbled along after, and 
with much trembling slid back the rusty bolt, and 
flung wide open the door. 

At first she couldn’t see anything, it was so very 
dark. 

“May I come in and git warm a bit?” said a 
cracked voice. ‘My fect are most froze.” 

“Aunt Mandy” stared and rubbed her eyes. So 
did Susan; that is, she stared hard enough, as she 
craned her neck out into the thick darkness of that 
cold, black night, only she couldn’t quite rub her 
eyes. 

Then they both made out the figure of a little bit 
of an old man, very thin and bent, who was stand- 
ing out in the snow. 

“You can come in,” said “Aunt Mandy” with a 
dreadful sigh, and hobbling back into the middle 
of the room again, “only my fire’s so poor, a 
grasshopper couldn’t hardly warm his toes.” 

“Tt’s better’n no fire,” said the little old man, 
crawling in, and rabbing his little thin hands. 

“Why, marm, it’s—a palace!” 

Susan blinked her green eyes very fast at that, 
but she didn’t say anything, only sat down on her 
bit of carpet and thought it all over. 

“Yis,” said the little old man, bending over the 
poor, half-dead fire, and laughing in glee. “It’s a 
deal better’n the enow, and the wind, and the rain. 
Bo 'tis, so 'tis!” 

. Susan pricked up her ears to listen. But he was 
so busy in rubbing his poor half-frozen hands 
that he didn’t find time to talk. 

“Aint you hungry?” asked “Aunt Mandy” 
quickly, staring at her little visitor. 

“A little.” The thin face was turned eagerly up 
to answer the question. “I haint had a bite this 
day.” 

“Massy sakes!” cried “Aunt Mandy,” starting 
for her almost empty cupboard. “We aint so poor 

as that, thank the Lord!” 

“Mew—mew—no—no/” Susan tried to say; but 
instead of that, she began to purr, a thing she 








never did when she felt blue and dismal, and hun- 
gry and cold. 

“What a fine cat you've got there,” said the lit- 
tis olan, with a smile. “She must be lots of 
company, s@-cheerful like. I sh’d think you'd set 
a great store by fer. 

Down went Sus: twe big ears, and she al- 
most stopped purring, she was #o ashamed. Had 
she been cheerful and happy, doing her best to 
comfort her poor old mistress? Had she ? 

“Aunt Mandy's” head was deep in the cupboard, 
as she tried to get a cold potato or two, so she 
didn’t hear. f 

“There's nothin’ like a cat to cheer one up,” 
said the little old man laughing softly to himself. 

“But it worries me dreadful about her,” said 
“Aunt Mandy,” coming back to set down on the 
table the dish of potatoes. ‘Seems as if sometimes 
she was goin’ to be took » She gits so solemn, 
a-sittin’ there, an’ then I git to feelin’ scared an’— 
an’, I declare, I d’no!” 

Down went Susan's head on her breast, and the 
purr all died away. What a naughty cat she had 
been! 









For the Companion. 
MY PICTURE GALLERY. 


A gallery of art, 
Perfect in every part, 

I count among my treasures rich and rare. 
If you will look with me | 
Upon its walls, you'll see | 

The most enchanting pictures painted there! 


Flere in the shadowy wood 
Stands dear Red Ridinghood, 
‘With basket on her arm; and there we see 
Our pretty friend Bo-peep 
Hunting for her lost sheep, 
And almost hear her sigh, “Where can they be?” 


But even as we look, 
A tiny silver brook 
Comes trickling down the mountain, and away 
‘They vanish from my sight, 
My pictures rare and bright,— 
And so my treasures change from day to day. 


oo 


For the Companion. 
A BAD SPELL OF MEASLES. 

If there was anything in the world Patty was 
proud of, it was that she hadn’t missed a word all 
winter so far, and school was more than half out. 

There was a long class of boys and girls, most 
of them older than Patty, and she was at the head 
oftener than any of the rest. But there came an 
awful day for Patty. 

There was company in school, and the master 
was feeling cross that day, two things that ought 
not to happen at once, 

Patty’s class made very blundering work with 
their spelling, and the master was quite out of pa- 
tience with them for doing so before company. 

The poor lessons of the others were allin Patty’s 
favor, however, for though she was at the foot to 
start with, having left off at the head the night be- 
fore, she kept on getting up and up until she was 
more than half way to the head again. 

“Measles!” pronounced the master to the givl 
next below Patty. She missed it. 

“Next,” missed again. 

“Next,” and “next,” and soon to the foot of the 
class, spelling the word every way but the right one. 

Up at the head again, “Measles!” The head 
one missed, and the next one, and so on down 
towards Patty, who knew just how to spell the 
word, and stood fairly trembling with eagerness to 
do it, and go to the head. 

‘The last one above ber missed it, and the right 
way to spell it was just at her tongue’s end, when 
the master with an angry frown brought his book 
down on the desk, with a bang that made the 


house ring. 
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“There, that’s just the way she does,” cried poor 
“Aunt Mandy,” looking anxiously at the little old 
man. “Now, whatever should I do if she was to 
be took sick!" 

“Purr-r-r-n!” No one ever heard a cat sir 
an did then! The little old man sprang 

ne had been shot, while “Aunt Mandy” s 
right down in the big c. 

















“I guess she’s all right, marm,” 
old man, drawing a long breath and drawing near 
again. “Onfy ‘twas rather suddint. 
such a singer.” ~ 

There sat Susan, her read up as high 
could hold it, and purring away for dear lif 
didn’t remember that she was lie nd she 
was so happy in trying to make others happy, that 
she soon began to feel warm and coscy to the tips 
of her toes. 

If any one could have told what she thought 
though! It would have been something like this: 

“When I stop purring again, to think of my 
troubles, J shall know it!” 

ManrGanrer Sipney. 








I never see 


she 
She 











Boy Blue amid the corn 
Wakes up and blows his horn, 

While troops of fairies answer to his call! 
And coming down the bill, 
I see poor little Jill 

With awkward Jack, who'll surely make her fall! 





But though they melt and fade, 
I never am afraid 
That all these wondrous gems are really lost; 
Each night they're drawn again 
Upon my window-pane,— 
For he who fills my gallery is Jack Frost! 
M.M. 


“Go to your seats and get your books, every one 
of you!” he thundered. “And then you may 
stand in the floor and learn your lesson. T’ll hear 
it after school.” 

Of course he had forgotten that Patty had not 
yet tried the word. TI dare say that, in these days, 
almost any boy or girl would speak out and say, 
“T haven't tried it yet. Ican spell it!” but this 
was a great many years ago, when it was not the 
fashion for children to speak out all they thought 
in school, and Patty was too much afraid of the 
master for that. 

She went for her book, and stood in the floor 
with the rest, studying over and over the lesson of 
which she already knew every word and letter, 
and could have repeated the whole, backwards or 
forwards, with her eyes shut, or any other way. 

It seemed to her like being punished for noth- 
ing, but there was no help for it. 

“But there’s one good thing about it,” she said 
to her mother that night, when telling her of the 
affair, “I didn’t miss any word, and I don’t mean 
to all winter.” 

And she didn’t. 

pS 4° 

Canute and his mother had started on a long 
trip. He had wondered at the length of the ticket, 
and was told it was to take them to the end of 
their journey. 

The first conductor took both his ticket and an 
omnibus ticket also, giving another in exchange. 
Charlie watched him uneasily, and finally said, “I 
think it’s real greedy in you to take so much of my 
ma’s ticket when it’s got to last her clear to Phila- 
delphy !” 


M.C. W. RB. 








Puzzles for the Season. 
1. 
DOUBLE WORD ACROSTIC. 


rds of diverse spelling and 
in their order, 







force of gravity ; 1 
vertain plants which cor 




















poner than. 4, J ‘are’s 
plays; an obliqu ; a tube filled with 
combustible m: ashell. 6, Darnel; 





sad a plant cultive 

end rave. 7, An animal 
part of anything. 8, An 
relative. 9, 
importance 


id for fodde 





y; 9 near female 
ny object of forbidden worship; of no 





Amnor for the legs; aflicts.” 1, A 

a rabble of men; perceived by 

fu river; a kind of tooth or prong. 
L. Ee 


gE. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Of forty-one letters Tin formed, you'll find; 
A New Year's motto to bear in mind. 








the ear. 12, Nan 











14, 4, 


1, 
Where Brutus spoke in ‘nt times. 
3 





8, 
is Thymes 












ern climes, 


have to pay, 


A vessel that will liquids hold. 
29 


And here’s a shelter from the cold. F. 8. F. 


3. 
AN OLD RIDDLE. 
Ieobulus, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, 570 y nefore Christ. 

There is # father with twice six sons: these sons have 
thirty daughters aptec ri-colored, having one c 
white and the ho never sce each other's 
face, nor live abo ‘ 





It was made 



















2h 


4. 
PICTORIAL COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
(Three puzzles in one.) 











‘The Ist puzzle is a rebus found In the upper compart. 
la plerara puke 
2 2d is two expressed in the rebus 
found inside the space in the centre inclosed in a dia- 
mond. 
The 8d is in the lowest compartment, and forms when 
found a diamond puzzle. 





T. When We begin an 6) 
This resolution show 
2. Two qualities of heart and mind 
Which help you to success, you'll find. 
3. A double diamond find below,— 
‘The shorter words reversed must go; 
Two letters and four words you'll sce,— 
From these find what the fifth must be; 
‘The question-mark is there to ask 
“The middle word?” Now to your task. 








Lucius Goss. 





Answers to New Year’s Puzzles. 


Ll Ns T PO WAS Te E 
DETRIMENTAL 
uNWEARIEDLY 
HOLE? B11 BTL SE 
sYMMETRiICAL 
suBSTAN TIAL 
BLAVETRADER 
BABYROUS 8 As 
DOWNTRODDEN 
TERRESTRIAL 
NEGLuIGg EwTLY 


2. 1, Mr. Bodley Abroad. 2, The Fairport Nine. 3, A 
Guernsey Lily. 4, Christmas Morning. 5, The Boy’s 
King Arthur. 6, The Silver Medal. 7, The New Eng- 
jand Story Book. 8, New Bedume Stories. 

3. New Year's Calls. 

4. 1, New-year. 2, Yearly. 3, Lyra. 4, Ratel. 5, 
Telic. 6, Ictus. 7, Tuscan. 8, tar. 9, Tartan. 
10, Tangram. 11, Grammar. 12, Marshal. "13, Shal- 
low. 11, Lowland. 15, Land-rail. 16, Rail-car. 17, 
Carbon. 18, Bontire. 19, Fire-new. 
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$1'75, which includes the payment of the 
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New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 

year. 
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CHAPPED HANDS. 

Chapped hands are sometimes really quite an afflic- 
tion, and alwuys an annoyance. ‘The tendency to them 
fx caused by a deficiency in the oil, which is constantly 
being poured out on the surface, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the skin eoft and supple. 

‘This lubricating oll must not be confounded with per- 
aspiration, which is waste matter eliminated from the 
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. blood. ‘The former is secreted by minute glands imbed- 


ded in the true skin (cuti« vera) whieh is situated be- 
neath the scarf-skin, or epidermis. 


. ‘This scarf-skin is very thin and transparent, and has 


very little vitality, having nether blood vessels nor 
nerves. It needs constant oiling to keep tt from crack- 
ing. When sound, it protects, not only the nerves and 
vessels of the true skin, but, to some extent, the whole 
body. For, thin as it is, it prevents the absorption of 
harmful substances. 

It is for this reason that, in vatcination, the vaccine 
matter must be inserted beneath it, where it is readily 
taken up and diffused through the system. When the 
scarf-skin is chafed, or scratched, or otherwise broken, 
various kinda of poison, often resulting fatally, may be 
readily absorbed, aa in the case of physicians opening 
abscesses, or conducting a por ortem examination. 

Now thie is a point we wish to emphasize, viz., when 
one’s hands are chapped, he is always more or less lis- 
ple to absorb poisonous matter into his system—in the 
handling, say, of putrid meat, or in the washing of 
clothes from a sick room, or dressing some foul sore. 

Where the surface oil is deficient, it 1s apt to be 
washed off, capecially with warm water, faster than it 
fa secreted But the difficulty is greatly increased by 
the alkali (soda or potash) of the sonp, which not only 
takes up the of], but actually cute through the epider. 
mis. 

‘The best help for chapped hands is, having washed 
them thoroughly before retiring, to rub them over with 
mutton tallow and wear through the night a pair of casy 
setting leather gloves. Persons in whom the tendency 
to chap is not #0 strong, may keep their hands in condi- 
tion by an occasional resort to this treatment. 











ne ae, 
“MADE TO SPEAK. 

Instances are multiplied of the audden restoration of 
a paralyzed faculty by fright or injury. One would 
rather hear the first recovery of a dumb man’s speech 
celebrated by thankegivings, but the crazy fellow in the 
following story could hardly be held responsible for 
language of the opposite kind—-especially as the cir- 
cumstances were rather aggravating. The East Port 
land (Or.) Telegram gives the incident: 


One of the mute inmates of the insane aaylum near 
Portland, one day not long since, suddenly recovered his 
speech. For years Mr. Anderson, a dumb inmate of the 
asylum, has plodded along, being unable to speak a word. 
‘Allefforts to bring back the use of his vocal organs were 
in vain, and he was told that he could never again speak. 

‘One Sunday the inmates were given a romp in the 
handsome grove, which ie surrounded by ahigh wall, 
in order to sun themeelves. One of the inmates, a rath- 
er wild fellow, imagined he was a squirrel, and away he 
went scampering up one of the tall fir trees to its top- 
most branches, and would neither return to solid ground 
for pleadings nor threats. 

"Anderson was near at hand and volunteered to go up 
and bring him back. The poor unfortunates who were 
in the yard at the time were greatly pleased, and laughed 
and shouted joyfully as Anderson climbed from branch 
to branch toward the top. 

He had climbed about thirty feet from the ground 
when a limb broke and down came Anderson bouncing 
among the branches, finally sitting down upon the 
ground like the hammer of a pile-driver. The wardens 
expected to see him killed or knocked senseless, but 


. they were astonished as Anderson sprang to his fect 


and burst out in a volley of curses that would have put 
a trooper to blush. 

He kept it up without intermission for at least ten 
minutes, while everybody was transfixed with astonish- 
ment. Ho bad recovered his epeech, and to-day can talk 
as well as any person. 





NOT HOAXED. 

If a professor or teacher of any science, or theory of 
acience, is not himself an expert in it, his students will 
soon find it out. The Phrenological Journal copies an 
incident from an early issue of the New York Sun, 
showing that Dr. Gall, the oxponent and defender of 
phrenology, was not easily caught. 

Some surgical students of Paris, being desirous of 
laying a enare for the celebrated Dr. Gall (who was 
then delivering a course of lectures in Paris), contrived 
to purchare from an executioner of Versailles the head 
ofa remarkable malcfactor, and they placed it among 
the human skulle deposited before the lecturer to afford 
illustrations to his discourse, after which they took their 
places among the andience to enjoy the blunders about 
to be committed by the unfortunate phrenologi 








“What have we here 
cast his ey 

ganized head in my collection? did 1 behold se 
frightful a development of human passion. ‘The owner 
of this head must have been under the domination of 
the most dreadful propensities, and with a singular 
tendency to their concealment,” 

The skull was, in fact, that of Leger, guillotined a few 
years since, on confeswiqn of having decoyed a young 
girl into a remote cave of a forest of Versailles, wherv 
he murdered her, cooked a portion of her remains, and 
actually fed upon them. A greater criminal, probably, 
never fell into the hands of justice. The discomfiture 
of the hoaxers may be readily gathered. 


cried Gall, the moment he 
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“YOU'VE DROPPED 400 4." 
‘Thackeray, during his ¥t- ee ‘ 
anxious toa “Bows ' ne 
had four Sew ane wtreet 
and te. 4 i . . Square. “You 
can a wad the young seamp 
“ ‘ wishmen, new-arrived Lon- 
Nay -sumilar experience with a saucy 
eu Ye vy “Arab.” Coming to a stop opposite 
t - Building, and obverving that editice with 


-ntion, they were aware of being closely ob- 
by a newsbuy of the genus invariably found in 
ge elties. 


Atenuming thelr conversation, which was couched in 
ne dialect peculiar to Londoners of the lower and mid- 
dle classes, they were unexpectedly greeted by the shrill 
voice of the young Arab, loudly yelling in a key of the 
highest pitch,— 

“ay! mister! pick ’em up! pick em up! You've 
dropped euffin !” 

Surprised at this tadication of honesty, which, under 
the circumstances, was somewhat unusunl, one of the 
men, turning in the direction of the boy,’ exclaimed, 
“Ebi what ave we dropped!” 

‘To which query the gamin responded, while his coun- 
tenance expanded intoa derisive grin from var to ear,— 

“Dropped? why, you've dropped all your IP’! 








=. 


WOULDN'T BEND HIS KNEE. 
Many ludicrous circumstances lent variety to. the 
court-life of George HIL., and gave vivaclty to the con- 
versation in the home-circle. 


A mayor and aldermen were admitted to the honor of 
a presentation to the Queen, and the mayor advanced to 

¢ her hand. 

“You must kneel, sir,” said Col. (rwynne. 

“J can’t, sir,” said the mayor. 

“You must bend the knee; you must kneel,” insisted 
the colonel. 

But, instead of complying with the colonel’s direc- 
tions, the mayor acized the Queen's hand and carried it 
to his lips with much more loyal heartiness than courtly 
refinement. ‘The worst of it was that all the aldermen 
followed suit, supposing thelr chict had done the right 
thing. As the mayor was retiring, the colonel indig- 
nantly interfered. 

“You ought to have knelt, sir.” 

“J could not do it,” he said. 

“Everybody else can kneel,” declared the colonel, 
supposing, no doubt, that here was a French epubil- 
can on English soil. 

ii “Yea, sir,” returned the mayor, ‘but I have a wooden 
eg.’ 





see ee 


A REBUKE. 

A minister who neglected his pastoral duties was 
once reminded of his delinquency by a sharp rebuke. A 
poor old deaf man resided in Fife, and was vieited by 
the new minister shortly after his coming to the pulpit. 


The minister said he would often call and see him; 
but time went on, and he did not visit him again until 
two years after, when, happening to yo through the 
street where the deaf man was living, he saw his wife 
at the door, and could therefore do no other than inquire 
for her husband. 

“Well, Margaret, how is Tammas?” 

“None the better o’ you,” was the curt reply. 

“How! how! Margaret?” inquired the minister. 

“Qh, ye promised twa years syne toca’ and pray once 
a fortnight wi’ him, and hse ne’er darkened the door 
sin’ syne.” 

‘Weel, weel, Margaret, don't be so short. I thought 
it was not very necessary to call and pray with Tam- 
maa, for he is sae deaf ye ken he cannot hear me.” 

“But, sir,” sald the woman, with a rising dignity of 
manner, ‘‘the Lord’s no deaf!"—Leisure Hours. 
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TRADING IN JAPAN. 
The Japanese are the politest nation of Asia. Even 
tradesmen, though sharp, are Chesterfields, according 
to a recent traveller in Japan. He says: 


“1f you wish to buy an article, don't ask {ts price, but 
that of several other things, working indifferently round 
to ft. Perhaps the vender says ten yen} you laugh, as 
if you were very much amused, and say two yen. 

«He laughs derisively, but quite good naturedly, and you 
lay itdown, Whereupon he says eightyen; you laugh 
again and walk about, on which he looks amazed and 
anys seven yen; you say, carelessly, three yen. 

“He looks ead. You move as if to leave, when most 
likely he clape bis hands, looks jubilant, and says 
yuroshi, whlch means three yen, which possibly is far 
more than it is worth to him.” If the scllers were sour 
and glum this process would be unbearable; but they 
are as amiling and pleasant as peopte can be.” 


a ae 
A SAND-BAG. 
A eand-bag is one of the most serviceable articles to 
use in the sick-room: 


Get some clean, fine sand, dry it thoroughly in a ket- 
tle on the atove, make a bag about cight inches aquare 
of flannel, fili it with the dry sand, sew the opening 
carefully together, and cover the bag with cotton or linen 
clot! 

This will prevent the sand from sifting out, and will 
also enable you to beat the uickly by placing it in 
the oven, or even on the top of the stove. 

‘After once using thie you will never again attempt to 
warm the feet or hands of a sick person with a bottle of 
hot water or a brick. 

‘The sand holds the heat a long time; and the bag can 
be tucked up to the back without hurting the invalid. It 
isa good plan to make two or three of the bags and 
keep them ready for use.—Kvening Jost. 
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A WISER PIG. 

Some people, in the habit of “nosing around,” should 
be warned by the fate of a pig in northern Pennsylva- 
nia: 

A pig belonging to a colored man was rooting in a 
ewampy field, and came across a huge snapping turtle, 
which was slecping quictly on a bog. Piggy didn’t 
know a turtle from ateakettle, and prom tly put his 
nose under one side of the turtle’s shell and turned him 


over on his back. The turtle was naturally indignant, 
and aa the pig’s nose came near his head he fastened on 




















it. 

‘The pig was frightened nearly to death, nnd tried to 
ron away, but as the turtle was nearly ax heavy as the 
plz, the running away wae slow. ‘The squealing of the 








plz finally brought help, and the turtle wax captured and 
found to weigh twenty-elght pounds. That pig cannot 
now be driven toward the spot where he first met the 
turtle. 
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For the Companton. 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In SIXTEEN CHAPTERs.—CHaAPTER III. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


“Get on the sheltered side,” said Worth. 
wind blows up here- Hallo!” 

He had suddenly stumbled upon a sleeping man. 

At least, the man seemed to be asleep. But at 


“The 





the boy's “Hullo,” he rose languidly to a sitting 
On a bare crest of the mountain was poised an | posture, winked his left eye hard, with atwitch of 


immense boulder; and on the sunny side of that | all that side of his face, and gave the new-comers 


elephantine rock—for the October air was cold up | 


there—lay stretched a man that afternoon. 

He was a slim, slouching, lazy-looking fellow, 
but with a certain look of shrewdness and alert- 
ness in his narrow gray eyes. He seemed to be 
watching something below. 

A marvellous landscape was spread out before 
him; the entire valley extending for many miles 
up and down, and bounded by the farm-checkered 
uplands and cloud-spotted slopes of the oppos 
range of hills. 

Through the midst of the valley wound the 
river like a silver snake. Where it could not be 
scen, its way was still marked by the bushes that 
fringed its banks. 

The fences, the roads, the slow-moving wagons, 
the farm-houses, even the villages far away, were 
all in miniature, viewed from that distance and 
that height. It seemed to be a region in which 
only fairies lived and drove their tuiry teams. 

But the man was not watching far-off objects. 
What attracted his attention wits near by. 

The great rock lay so close to the edge of the 
crest, or rather shelf, of the mountain,—for the real 
crest was a long way farther back,—that, scen 
from below, it seemed to bang upon its very 
verge. 

Within twenty feet of it was a cliff, to which the 
ground sloped rapidly. The face of the cliff was 
overgrown with thickets, which extended down 
the mountain-side until they became merged in 











the grear forests blow. ined 


“There it is!” he si with a twitch of one side 
of his face, and a blink of the eye, as the report pf 
a gun sounded from the woods. ‘And there’s an- 
other !” 

The second report made him wink again, and 
rise up on his elbow. 

“Tt's all for a squirrel or two,” he muttered. 
“Nobody would ever think of coming up so far 
into the woods if "twan’t for the squirrels. There 
‘tis again!’ Wonder what Sal thinks of that!” 

He got up farther still, and sat leaning against 
the rock, with the sunshine on his back, and his 
shadow, with that of the boulder, projected far 
over the thickets upon the forest tops beyond. 

He seemed to be tracing the course of the hunt- 
ers—for there wete evidently two of them—by the 
sound of their guns: 

“Bang again!” he said, after waiting a few min- 
utes longer. “That's better. If they'll only keep 
in that direction! But I guess Sal’s been shakin’ 
in her shoes.” 

He was startled by a sudden rustling in the 
thickets under the crest. The sounds approached, 
—twigs crackling and boughs shaking,—while he 
looked eagerly to see who was climbing the cliff. 

Presently the head of a woman came out of the 
thickets, and appeared over the edge of the crag, a 
few rods off. The head wore a sort of loose hood ; 
and an untidy, tattered gown quickly followed, as 
the woman crept on all-fours up the short slope 
from the edge of the cliff. 

The man gave a whistle. She stopped, rose upon 
her feet, and seeing him seated by the rock, hur- 
ried towards him. 

“You heard ‘em ?” she sald, with a frightened 
face. 
“Yes, I heard ’em,” he replied. ‘What of it?” 

“I thought they was coming right there!” she 
exclaimed. 

“What would they be coming there for?” said 
the man. “No danger. Fear that!” 

There was another gun-shot. But it was ina 
direction which caused him no alarm. 

“You jest clear out and go home!” he said. “I'll 
stay here a spell, and sce if anything happens.” 

After the woman was gone, he heard no more 
reports. Farther and further the mountain shad- 
ows crept over the wooded slopes. He stretched 

himself out once more beside the rock and waited. 

All at once he heard voices. Two boys, with 
guns and game-bags, were coming along the verge 
of the crest, on the other side of the great rock. 

It was Chase Atway and Worth Lankton, who 
‘bad come up through the woods, and climbed to 
that height by an easier ascent than the thicket- 
covered cliff. 

“Let’s sit down here by the big rock,” said 
Chase, “and see what we've got.” 














a nod of recognition. 





















“Jim Lathbrook !” said Chase, reaching Worth’: 
side. ‘How are ye, Jim?” 


“Perty comftable, I guess,” the man replied, | 


good-naturedly. ‘How's Damon and Pythias ?” 

“That's what you always call us,” said Chase. 

“That's what everybody calls you,” replied the 
man. 

“I don't believe you can tell why.” 

“Why ? because you are always together; that 
is why.” 

“Yes,” said Chase; “but why Damon and Pyth- 
ins ?” 

“You've ruther got me there,” Lathbrook ad- 
mitted, with a smile rendered vivacious by another 
jerk and twitch of the cheek. ‘But I ’xpect Da- 
mon and Pythias must ’a’ been chums,—a couple 
o’ coves that was always together, like you be.” 

“T’'ll tell you who they were,” Chase replied. 

He leaned his gun against the rock, and sat 
down beside his game-bag. Worth remained 
standing and listening. Then Chase, in a few 
words, related the beautifal and touching story of 
that ancient friendship which has made the names 
of Damon and Pythias immortal. 

Worth looked down with a pleased and tender 
smile, at his comrade’s enthusiasm; while Lath- 
brook’s face twitched. “It’s a perty story,” the 
latter said; “but it’s all bosh.” 

“What! You don’t believe in such friendship ?” 
cried Chase. 

“Not much!” sald Lathbrook. ‘Friends fs all 
very well as long as thinss gosmooth. But they'll 
eat each other, when there's nothing else to eat.” 








“You're 4 moral monster, Jim Lathbrook!”| now; we may shoot something’ nore as we go 


Chase declared. 


“Nobody ever called me anything moral be- 
fore!” And Jim’s features laughed and twitched. 


“T’m much obleeged to ye! 





But it’s jest as I tell | notice it 7” 
ye. Friends pull together jest as long as it’s for 


down through the woods.” 
“What a curious rock this is,” said Chase, as 
they were getting ready to start. ‘Did you ever 








“Yes, many times! How strange that such a 


their interest to, then they break. You'll find it | big rock should be dropped right here on the top 
80. I shouldn’t be the least mite surprised to see | of a mountain!” 


you two fellers dead-set agin each other, let 
something happen that makes your interests 
conflict, I tell ye!” And the narrow gray 
eyes sparkled. 

“You simply show what sort of man you 
are, when you say that,” Chase replied. 
“What are you doing this fall?” 

“]'m kinder looking around for a job, jest 
now,” replied Lathbrook, dryly, with a wink 
and a twitch. 

“You're always looking for a job, but I 
can't remember when you've ever found one,” 
said Chase. 

“Wal! I manage to live; and I don't kill 
myself with work, nuther,” drawled the man. 
“I don’t see no use in that. Guess I must be 
moving towards home.” And he got upon 
his feet. 

“Where is your home >” Worth inquired. 

“Jest over the mountain, here,” said Lath- 
brook, walking lazily away. 

“How does he manage to live, do you sup- 
pose ?”” queried Chase, looking after him. 

“His wife goes out washing,” said Worth. 

“Not m.ch, I fancy. My mother had her once; 
and she declared she never would have her in the 
house again. How a man who looks for a job 
from the sheitered side of a rock on the top of a 
mountain, and whose wife docs, maybe, one day’s 
work a month—how he can keep the pot boiling,” 
said Chase, “is a mystery !” 

“This is a good place to be looking for a job, af- 
ter all!” said Worth, seating himsclf. “What a 
magnificent view! “The farms down there are 
lovely—only get far cnough away from them.” 

“There are our horses on your side of the fence 
again!” exclaimed Chase. “I'll sce that old 
Whiteface has a hamper on, next time he’s turned 
into the pasture.” 

The boys now overhauled their game-bags, and 
recounted their adventures in the woods. They 
had partridges and squirrels, and also a few quarts 
of nuts. . 

“There was one superb gray squirrel that I 
might have got just as well as not, if I’d only had 
that pocket-rifle,” said Chase. ‘He was in the 
very top of one of the tallest trees, where my shot 
wouldh’t reach him.” 

“Mr. Pavode’s boarder used to pick off squirrels 
with it, at long distances,” said Worth. “You've 
beat me again!” he added, seeing that Chase had 
one partridge and two squirrels more than he had. 

“There’s no beat about it,” replicd Chase. “I 
was lucky, that's all. And we're going to divide 
equally, as we always do, you know.” 








“No, we're not!” cried Worth. “Any way, not 





“And see how it is poised! I believe it wouldn’t 
take much to give it a tip and tumble it off down 
the mountain-side !" 

“What a crashing it would ma’ 

He looked down into the thic 
about the stone. 

“With a good, long, stiff lever,” 









aid Worth. 
. then walked 





id Chase, 








“you and I could start it. If [had a hatchet to 
cut a pole!” 
“Or it we had a rail handy!” said Worth. “I 





shonkd like to see it go. 

“Wouldn't it be fun! Aimed Chase, growing 
excited, and loc wf around for a fence. 

There was none in sight; and after tulking over 
the matter a little while, Worth suggested,— 

“Let's leave it till some other time, when we'll 
bring some fellows with us, and have great sport.” 

“Tin sure we can do it!” said Chase, consenting. 
“We'll launch it like a young planct. What a 
furrow it will plough, though, down into the woods ! 
Tr will take the biggest trees, and 2 good many of 
them, to stop it.” 

“There's Lathbrook up there, now, Worth. 
“He js watching us; he has been watching us all 
the time.” 

The boys saw but one squirrel, on their way 
down through the wood Tt bounded across the 
len, rustling lea —with which the forest 
y paved, giviny the effect of sunshine 
n had disappeared Yghind the moun- 
~nyd suranz.ty dee-stem, pte sturdy maple. 
Chast, who was.a little ahead, aiid might lave 
had a Rood shot; felt tette;-to- give his friend a 
chance. “It is the same fellow I saw; isn’t he a 
big one! Now is your time!” he said. 

Worth drew up just as the squirrel ran around 
the trunk. Both boys hurried forward. “You'll 
see him in a second; wait there!” said Chase, and 
sprang to the farther side of the maple. 

The squirrel was near the great branching limbs, 
when, seeing Chase, he curved his course swiftly 
to the opposite side. That gave Worth a chance. 

He fired, but missed his alm. As the smoke of 
his gun cleared away, he saw the squirrel darting 
up one of the great limbs. 

Then a second loud report rang through the 
woods, and the squirrel came heavily to the 
ground. It was Chase who had fired at the last 
moment, and brought down the game. 

“How could you miss him? Yon had such a 
splendid shot!” he exclaimed, holding up the 
squirrel by the gray bushy tail, in the golden twi- 
light of the woods. 

“Don’t twit me of it,” Worth replied, gloomily. 
“You have all the luck. I can’t shoot at all.” 

He was moody all the way home; and at part 
ing refused to take any of the game which Chase 
had shot. 

“Very well!” said Chase, losing paticnce a lit- 
tle; “you can take it or leave it. We always 
have divided, and I am going to divide now.” 

As he threw down a squirrel and a partridge by 
the fence, declaring that he would not carry them 
home, Worth finally consented to put them into 
his bag. Then, to change the subject, and cheer 
his friend’s spirits, Chase said,— 

“Let's go over to the school-house, after supper, 
and get our spellers. We can climb in through 
that corner window, you know. Say! will you?” 

“J should feel mean doing such a thing as that,” 
replied Worth. 

“I don't see anything mean about it. I noticed 
several of the boys carried their spellers home. I 
should have done the same, if you had; and I’m 
sorry we didn’t.” é 

“I’m not; and I wouldn't climb into the school- 
house window, to win even a finer prize than your 
pocket-rifle !” 
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‘Worth spoke so haughtily and so decidedly that - 


Chase simply answered, “I would; I’m not so 
proud as all that!” and with a careless laugh 
started for home. 

Oncoming out from the woods, the boys had 
seen the sunshine still flooding a part of the valley 
and all the opposite range of slopes and peaks; 
and now Chase was himself in the soft golden 
light as he followed the river-bank, crossed the 
bridge, and went up through lane and yard to his 
father's house. 
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«Twas a good idea of his, to get our spellers,” 
said Worth, as he sat on the fence watching him. 
“Why didn’t I agree to it? Iam always saying 
or doing something I'm sure to be sorry for!” 

‘The more he thought of his speller, the more he 
wished he had it; and after he had eaten his sup- 
per and milked the cows, he thought he would go 
over and give Chase another chance to propose 
getting into the school-hous: 

But he was iu one of his perverse moods. He 
was ashamed to let Chase know that he had 
his mind after expressing himself with so 
much emphasis and scorn, So he wandered across 
the fields towards the road without stopping at Mr, 
Atway's house at all. 

Meanwhile, Chase had fully made up his mind 
to get his speller,—without Worth, since Worth 
would not xo with him. 

It was inthe deepening twilight of the October 
evening that he went alone to the school-house, 
climbed in ata rear window, crossed the silent, 
dusky room, found his speller among the other 
books in his desk, and buttoned it under his coat. 

Then, before climbing out again, he looked from 
the side windows to see if anybody was coming 
along the road. 

Somebody was coming,—a tallish figure of a boy, 
with a peculiar droop in the shoulders, and an un- 
mistakable pitch of the hat-brim. 

“It’s Worth!” said Chase, astonished. “That's 
the way he always wears his hat when he’s in one 
of his dull moods.” 

He wanted to fling up the window and call to 
his friend. But he reflected,— 

“It will hurt his feelings if he knows I’ve come 
for my speller without him. Wonder where he is 
going!” 

A little way off Worth paused, and looked up 
and down; then made a quick and ‘furtive side- 
start towards the school-house, 

“He mustn’t seo that window open!” Chase 
thought; and hastened to close the sash. 

A glance showed him that Worth, on coming 
around to the rear of the school-house, had paused 
again. 

“It can’t be possible he’s coming for his speller, 
after refusing with such a lordly air to come with 
me!” Chase thought; and dropped behind one of 
the benches to wait. 

Suddenly a face appeared at the window. 

It was Worth’s. He did not discover Chase 
peeping from his gloomy hiding-place within; nor 
did he dreamn how plainly he could himself be seen, 
perched there behind the panes, against the even- 
ing sky 







































t will be Hghter 
‘eception has met; 
rand brighter 

and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones; Oh! purge out the leaven 

alice, and try an example te set 

To others, who craving the ey ot heavy 
Are sadly tuy slow to forgive and forget. 
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For the Companion. 
NELLY VANCE’S FOLLY. 

It must have been because she had no mother. 
No girl who had a discreet mother to watch over 
her could grow up so full of sickly sentiment and 
morbid funcies as Nelly Vance. I am sure of this 
because I know what our mother did for John and 
me. Nobody cver was so tender as that dear lit- 
tle woman; yet when we began to show little 
vanities and supercilious airs such as growing boys 
and girls will show, how she gently snubbed us, 
and pricked the bubble of our conceit, and brought 
us down to our plain honest selves again! My 
brother John is one of the most truthful and sen- 
sible of men, and he may thank mother for it. 

Nelly Vance lost her mother when she was a 
baby. Her father was a man engrossed in business, 
who saw that Nelly had enough to eat and to wear 
and then took no farther notice of her. 

They lived in the house next to ours, and as 
Nelly and I were of the same age, we walked to- 
gether to school, v: d, and loaned each other 
story-books, but we were not intimates. 

I had four bosom-friends, to whom I told all my 
secrets, and would have made Nelly the fifth if she 
had been willing. But Nelly, as she told us, in 
her weekly compositions, and in innumerable 
poems, was “alonc—bitterly alone.” Since I grew 
older, I have found that most idle young people 
indulge themselves with the idea that they are 
misunderstood, and stand solitary in the world. 

But Nelly really took more comfort out of it 
than did even Lord Bryon himself. She sat for 
hours gazing at the moon, composing bad rhymes ; 
she exaggerated her father—who was really a very 
good man in his way—into a cruel tyrant; she 
pitied herself as a retined, sensitive spirit, wander- 
ing in a coarse and alien world. 

Then she had all kinds of fancies. One never 
knew what she would do next. She dressed her 
chamber up with an altar and flowers, and a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, and gave out that she was going 
to be a Roman Catholic. 

Two months later, she went to the Methodist 
meeting-house, cut off her curls, laid aside the 
plumes in her hat. Not many months after, she 
declared she had been looking into the arguments 
for Christianity, and found reason to doubt them. 

T went to mother in great distress when I heard 
this; but she only smiled. 























“Nonsense!” she said. ‘“Nelly’s atheism, like | 
her beliefs, is only lip-deep. The girl's brain is | 
no older than a child’s; only she chooses religion | 
to chatter about, as you do of your crochet or 
school-books.” 

Soon after that, Nelly took what we girls called | 
her pig-craze. She declared that the cruelty ot! 
men was shown in nothing so much as their con- 
tempt for animals, and that, if the minds and 
affections of those dumb creatures whom we neg- 
lected the most were cultivated, the inust uston- 
ishing results would follow. 

To prove this, she took the sinallest pig trom a 
litter of pigs, kept the creature iu the house, fed, 
washed, and talked incessantly to it, tu develope 
its intellect. Her only reason for choosing the 
ugly little porker instead of a bird or dog to ex- 
periment upon, was, I suppose, her desire to be 
odd and incomprehensible in the eyes of the vil- 
lagers. 

The result was that the pig, us pigs will, soon 
learned to know the person who fed it, grunted 
when she came in sight, and trotted at ber heels 
until she gave it something to eat. 

It was about this time that she changed her 
name to Helena. I stopped one day to ask her 
about the algebra lesson, and found her with Luci- 
fer, as she called her pet pig, on her lap. 

“Why do you call it Lucifer?” I said, angrily, 
for I was disgusted. 

“Because there is a Jost angel in this uncouth 
mass of flesh, and I mean to find it.” 

“You'll never find anything better than sau- 
sages!” Teried. “If you wonld take one of the 
Widow O’Flynn’s hungry children in the alley 
yonder, and give as much washing, and petting, 
and food to it as you do to that wretched brute, 1 
should think better of you, Nell Vance t” 

“Helena,” she corrected, with mild obstinacy. 
But she made no other answer, and only hugzed 
her Lucifer more closely. I went back to the alge- 
bra. 

A few minutes later, when we both had cooled. 
into a better temper, there was a ring at the gate, 
and Pete Goady, the grocer’s young man, went 
through the yard to the kitchen, with a package 
from the store. 

To my surprise, he nodded to Nelly with a fa- 
miliar smirk, and she hung her bead and blushed. 
Pete 1 knew as a vulgar, illiterate fellow, with a 
bad reputation, and suspected dishonesty among 
his own class. 

“Have you found another lost angel in Pete 
Goady ?” I asked. 

0,” she said, loftily. “It is not lost. That 
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dene a ee nay yuu Meant” she ex- 
claimed, dropping her pig, and growing fticrily 
red. “He belongs to the poorer cl: and you 
despise him. I thank Heaven J can know a prince 
when I see him in any disguise!” 

“A prince! Pete Goady F 

At that moment he came ont of the kitchen and 
passed us again, favoring us with a simper and a 
nod; and he was evidently slightly under the in- 
fluence of drink. 

“O Jane!” she cried, ecstatically, “don’t you 
see what IT mean? Where will you find a figure 
or face like that ? 

Looking at him for the tirst time closely, I saw 
he had precisely the swagger and good looks which 
would arrest the affections of an ignorant, foolish 
girl. His greasy black locks were parted in the 
middle and curled flat on his forehead; over his 
sensual mouth hung a heavy mustache; and a 
glass stone, in imitation of a diamond, as big as a 
hickory nut, shone in his pink shirt. 

I made no answer, but went home to finish my 
problems. The next week, coming home late in 
the evening with father, we met Nelly, strolling in 
the moonlight, under the trees by the river, lean- 
ing upon Goady’s arm. 

“Hello, Vance!” called papa, who was short- 
sighted. 

“It is not Mr. Vance,” I said, pulling him on, 
and growing hot all over. 

“Tut, tut! Little Nell has not a sweetheart ? 
You children are too young for that.” 

I did not answer. I was too much ashamed and 
mortified for her. But matters were rapidly reach- 
ing a crisis. The affair began to be whispered 
about the village. Goady had pulled a photograph 
from his waistcoat-pocket, and shown it to a crowd. 
of his bar-room cronies, as that of “the nobbicst 
gal in the country,” and they had recognized it as 
Squire Vance’s daughter. 

On the next Saturday, Mrs. Goady, her face red 
as usual, came up to ask my mother for cast-off 
clothes. The woman had been drinking, and that 
had loosened her tongue. 

“It’s not long I'll be askin’ for such things,” 
she said. “My son Pete is makin’ a grand 
match.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Squire Vance’s daughter. Oh, it’s true! You 
needn’t look that way, mem. Though” —with 
sudden alarm —‘‘you’ll please not mention it. 
They're goin’ off to-morrow night without askin’ 
the old man. He’s very uppish, Peter says. But 
the young lady hasn’t a bit of pride. She just 
loves my Pete!” 

My mother, as soon as Mrs. Goady had yone, 
tied on her hat and took the way to Squire Vance’s 
house. She was a woman prompt in action. Mr. 
Vance was astounded ant overwhelmed. He de- 
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clared he was helpless, and did not know what to 
do, and begged ber to manage the matter. 

“T advised him,” she said, “not to refuse his 
consent to the marriage, but to insist upon delay. 
‘The girl will then have no ground to consider her- 
sclf a martyr. He will send her for two years to 
her aunt in Cunada, leaving ber pig and Peter be- 
hind. I have no doubt that she will come back a 
rational creature. In the meantime,” she said to 
me, “let this stury be dropped. It is not fair to 
the poor girl that it should be made public tu 
shame her future lite.” 

Lt was in consequence of this order of my mother 
that my brother Jul never heard this gossip 
about Nelly Vance. He had been a cadet at West 
Point for two years. He graduated the ensuing: 
year, and was sent to a Western tort. 

Two years later, he caine home on furlough, o 
bronzed, stalwart, manly fellow, of whom any sis- 
ter might be proud. ‘There was no happier home 
in the country than ours that night when be re- 
turned. 

“By (the way,” he said, as we lingered at the 
supper-table, “who do you think I travelled with 
from Chicago? Miss Vance, — you remember ? 
She tells me she has been living in Canada since 
she was a child, but is now going to remain at 
home.” 

‘There was an awkward silence. My mother 
a keen glance at Jolin, whose voice had a 
suspicious embarrassment in it. 

“Ab! Nelly?” she said. “What kind of woman 
is she, Jack 2 

“As to looks, she is very beautiful,” he said, 
“But the charm about her to me is her 
delicacy and reserve. After the flirting, loud 
women one sces in Western forts, they were an 
ysistible attraction. I will never marry a yirl 
whose heart has been bandied about through halt’ 
a dozen engagements.” 

Twa: 
warnin, 

“She was but a child,” she whispered as we rose 
from table. “It is hardly fair to bring up the fol- 
lies of her youth against her.” But she looked 
anxious for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning, John fidgeted about uneasily 
after breakfust. “What do you say to a walk, 
Jenny ?” he said, at last. “We might call on } 
Vance. It would only be neighborly,—eh ?” 

T laughed, but put on my hat with a sinking of 
the heart. The reformed Helena, however recon- 
structed inwardly, was not the wite I desired for 
my dear old John, 

We had strolled alone the village street hut a 
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yet not the same. Good se 
through her clear, steady ey 

We happened to meet her just in front of the 
Goady honse, and as we stopped, the old woman 
ran out. it, no doubt, by her son, and thrust 
herself between John and Nelly, as they were talk- 
ing together. 

“So it’s you, iss,” she said, witha smirk. “Yer 
welcome home. An’ here’s yer old pet, Lucifer,” 
she said, pointing to a hog that was wallowing in 
the mud. “Many’s the hour I’ve seen you nursin’ 
it like a baby.” 

Miss Vance colored hotly with vexation. 

“T did a great many foolish things when I was 
young, Mrs. Goady,” she said, trying to pass on. 

“So you've forgot the poor pig! You didn’t 
know that my Peter bought and kept it for your 
sake! And it’s eaten its head off a good many 
times over since then, Mebbe you've forgot him, 
too? Here he is,” 

The heat left the poor girl's face. She stood 
pale and breathless as Goady lett the door of the 
house and walked up to her. He had learned the 
trade of a butcher while she was in Canada, and 
had evidently come direct from the stall in his 
bloody apron. Te tixed his eyes on Nelly with a 
disgusting leer, and held out both his hands. 

“My darling!” 

John thrust him aside. “Are you drunk ?” he 
cried. 

“1’m no more drunk than you are,” said Pete, 
insvlently, ‘and I've a good deal better right than 
you to the lady’s company. Many’s the hour 
we've walked this road together by moonlight, as 
she won’t deny,—will you, my dear ?” 

John looked perplexed, and anxiously at the 
trembling, confused girl, and then at the man. 

“Who is this fellow ?” he said, turning to me. 

Old Mrs. Goady replied, “I'll tell you who he is! 
He’s my son, and the man Nell Vance promised to 
run off with to marry. An’ she'd hey donc it, too, 
if the old man had not come between them !” 

John looked into Nelly’s face. It was red with 
shame. She could not raise her eyes. No reply 
was made. He drewa long breath, and then said, 
quietly, to Goady,— 

“This is not the place, sir, for you to renew your 
acquaintance with the lady. Oblige me by stand- 
ing aside. Miss Vance, shall we take you home ?” 

We passed over the short path to her home in 
absolute silence. At the door, John bade her a 
formal farewell; and as we walked down the road 
homeward, he did not speak. 





© and modesty shone 





























We halted at the gate. “Shall I tell you what 
it all means, Jack ?” I said, thinking to make the 
best of It for Nelly ; for I could have cried, seeing 
his face. 

“No. I would rather not hear the particulars of 
the story,” he said. “It is a pity. She is a lovely 








girl, and I think is now a sensible one. But—no 
matter 

He did not see her again. Nelly Vance pei 
suaded her father to remove from the village. Life 
Was intulerable to her there because of its ussocia- 
tions with her turmer folly. 

T have since then seen many girls who were just 
in their teens compromise themselves by valvar 
Hlirtations, and have Jonved to tell them this story, 
und tu warn them that when once the worn creeps: 
over the rose, the stain can never be removed. 
Sea re 
For the Companion, 


A USELESS GEM. 
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s Useless fs this brig 
SWhieh would bring 
Ef itu grain of wheat udgbt be." 








stone,” sald she, 








So, when the thred soul hungry grows, 
One gralu of truth more joy Westows 
‘Than nature's brightest ger Unat glows, 


For neither gems the mines 1 
N yor bracelet, shlell or serol, 
fecd une hungry soul. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD, 
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For the Companion. 


A SURPRISE PARTY. 

“1 say, girls, if we're yoing to give a surprise party, 
let's do some good with it,” said Eva Carlton, a bright, 
frank, fearless girl, whom her comrades called “Gen- 
eral.” 

“Give it to the minister,” suzgested Ada Campbell. 

“The minister don't want it. He has a good salary 
and it is promptly paid. Besides, he has had the par- 
sonage re-furnie! nd we should spoil the new car- 
pets; and thirdly and lastly, he don’t Uke surprise 
parties,” said the first speaker. “No; I move that we 
see who are the most necdy of our acquaintances and 
select some person who won't take it as an ineult to be 
presented with our good things.” 

“T can only think of Betty Hoyle, who lives ina part 
of the old ‘Trumble house,” said one of the girls. 

“The very persou! I never thought of Betty, for the 
reason that I haven't seen her lately.” 

“she has been sick with a fever,” said another voice, 
“but she ia up and about the house, now. I saw her 
to. at the window, looking very pale and sad."” 

“We'll try to cheer her, then,” said Eva, ‘Let me 
see! Her mother has a large family?” 

“Five or six little children. Betty fe the eldest, and 
the mother is poor enough these hard times. She washed 
for mother last week, und I heard her say there were 
days in which there bad been neither fire nor food in 
the house.” 

“Awful!” was the response, while a sympathetic 
chill went reund the circle; “and Betty is such a nice, 
lady like litle girl—so womanly 
has to he. for there ia very little help at home 

4 too bad she has to work so, for she is 
education. [have seen her ery when 
kes fur absence, snd of course, had to 





























“nuppuse we widen the rill of our benevolence,” said 
va, Who had been thinking. ‘Let us get some cheap 
calico, and make a few aprons—and no doubt we can 
all find some cast-off clothes that are still geod. T know 
Jcan. Mamma was saying only yesterday, she wished 
she knew where to send some good woollen clothes that 
Jimmy bas outgrown; and leam sure there are plenty 
in my wardrobe that I never wear.” 

“Can't we manage some coal and wood?" 

“Tm afraid not; but perhaps we can make up a little 
purse, and Mrs. Hoyle can buy what she likes from it.” 

“I don’t s’pose they hardly ever saw pound cake," 
said little Amy Bonsall, whore wistful blue eyes were 
full of sympathy. 

“No, puss, I don’t believe they hardly ever did,” 
laughed back Eva, “but we will make them a whole 
one, won't we, girle? And now shall we put ft to 
vote?” she asked. 

‘The vote was taken, and it was decided by the small 
society of the “Rocial Mid formally called 
themselves, to have a eurpr the old Trumble 
house on the following ‘Tuesday evening at seven 
o'clock. 

On that day the old broken clock in the corner, only 
relic of better days, was just striking seven, as the 
Hoyles, big and little, sat down to tea, 

I said tea, but there was only a pitcher of water on 
the table, and a cake made of Indian meal, which, with 
the aid of little jug of black molasses, constituted a sup- 
per for seven persons, A cheerful fire burned in the 
open fire-place, for the boya found refuse wood enough 
during the day to keep them warm. 

Betty, pinched-looking and pale, sat up with the rest, 
but she only tasted a mouthful of the bread. 

“1 wish I could have got some wheat bread,” aaid her 
mother. “I should if I hadn't owed ’em at the baker's, 
but the man there always scowls so if I don’t bring the 
money, that I really hadn't the heart to go."” 

“Never mind, mother; ’'m not very hungry,” eried 
Betty, with the ghost of a simile. 

“Bless me! Who is that?” cried the good woman, 
hurriedly putting away the remnants of their poor meal. 

“It’s lote of ’em,” said little Tom, flattening his nose 
at the window. 

“Yea, it's lota of us!’ eried Eva Carlton, as the girls 
filed in, sprinkled with a goodly number of boys. “Why, 
Betty, I didn’t know you bad been sick till a day or two 
ago. Don’t try to tind chnirs for all of us; we can sit 
on the floor, in the window-scata,—every where.” 

“We brought a few jellies for you, Betty,” aaid Eva, 
pointing to the baskets, which were soon emptied of 
their contents, “and a little nice cake. I know how itis; 
sick people don't relish home-cooking. Now I can tell 
you, we've come to have u good tine.” 

And they did have a good thme. The little Hoyles 
opencd all their Uttle eyes to twice thelr usual size at 
sight of the goodies that at a later hour were «pread out 
upon the pine table. 

“Dishes, blewa you!” sald Eva, laughing, “we don't 
want dishea! ‘This isa picnic!” And they proved that 
they did not want them. 

As for Betty, the shy girl was never so happy in her 
Ife. Her schoolmates did not look down upon her be- 
cause she was poor, and Mra, Hoyle, who had seen bet+ 
ter times, pleaxed them ull by her gentle, ladylike re- 
ception, 























Eva took the latter aside as they were about going 
home. 

“Please don't be angry with us, Mrs. Hoyle," she anid, 
“but we left some basketa down stairs, which you can 
empty and send by your boys to father’s store, to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the woman, with tears 
inhereyes. “Youare all so kind! And I'am glad you 
came, for Betty’s sake." 

They were glad all round. The baskets contained 
vubstantial gifts, that took the sting from the fangs of 
that horrible wolf at the door; and, I think, from this 
experience of a few of my girl-acquaintances, that this 
kind of a surprise party in the best that can be given. 


ALMA, 
+e—___ 


For the Companion. 
IN AMBUSH. 


There are boys who scem to be natural travellers 
by birthright. If they survive the numcrons accidents 
to which their constant restlessness exposes them in 
childhood, the boundaries of their native neighborhood 
and town soon grow too narrow for them. 

Such a boy was Ned Loveland, in bis younger days. 
In Ned’s case, surnames can hardly be said, as some 
hold, to perpetuate generic characteristics. His name 
was Loveland, yet he would seem to have loved the 
water better, for he went away to sea at the nye of four- 
teen, and thenceforward to the uge of forty-two, has 
sailed and travelled on nearly every sca and in many 
strange lands. 

His wanderingw have been with small profit to him- 
self, however; for to-day he is almost as poor, in pocket, 
as when he ran away from home with his bundle over 
his shoulder, twenty-cight years ago. His face and per- 
son bear the marks and scars of a hard life. 

He has secn the world; yet on the whole {t has been 
anything but fun, and has left him little to show for his 
exposures and hardships. Buch a life does not pay 
very well; but Iam indebted to him for reveral good 
stories which have about them the freshness of truth 
and actual experience. 2 

Young Loveland’s first voyage was in a scaling brig, 
to Labrador and Davis Straits. After that, he went on 
a two-years’ whaling voyage into the North Pacific. 
Subsequently, for a number of years, he was common 
seaman in a merchant vessel, from which, on account of. 
cruel usage, he deserted at Rio Janeiro, where the 
vessel was being laden with coffec. 

While waiting about the city for a chance to ship in 
some other American vessel, the cholera broke out. 
80 frightful was the mortality that a panic fell on the 
inhabitants, and leaving their homes, they fled by thou- 
sands into the interior. 

Loveland went with the throng, and after many novel 
experiences and strange hardships, was taken in by an 
English ranchero, named Goodwin, near San Joao. 
The epidemic penetrated even to the remote settle. 
ments. One of its victims was the cartero, or postman, 
who carried the mail from San Joao to Tibargy. 
Through Goodwin's kind offices, ax his “voucher,” our 
sailor friend got the position as the dead cartero's succes- 
sor. 

Brazilian mail-carriers receive pay by the trip, and 
not by the month or year. The distance from San Joao 

to Tibargy was thirty-nine deguas, or about one hun- 
dred and fifty-four miles. It took the cartero fully a 
fortnight to make the round trip of three hundred and 
eight miles; for he travelled mule-back, and hot by 


near this tree, both on his outward and return trip, at 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon. 

One day in September, ns he lay outstretched, asleep, 
in the shadow of the pinc, with his big white umbrella 
spread nnd ect so as to afford him its additional shade, 
and his mule hitched to the tree-trunk, he was suddenly 
disturbed by the spiteful whizz of an arrow, which, de- 
scending from a flight of seventy or cighty yards, atruck 
through the umbrella, and deep into the ground, close 
beside his body ! 

Instantly our postman sat up, threw aside the um. 
brella, and grasped his carbine. His eye ran round the 
cirele of coarse grass plats. But no enemy was in sight. 
The mule stood sound asleep by the pine-trunk, his cars 
falling over his jowls. | 

Another glance at the arrow showed—from tho angle 
at which it stuck—from what direction it came. It was 
a slender reed, light, but perfectly straight, and beauti- 
fully feathered in red. 

He plucked {t out of the ground. It was not more 
than two feet and a half in length. ‘The point waa sim- 
ply blackened in the fire. ‘There was neither head nor 
barb; but for three or four inches, it had been dipped in 
some yellowish, viscid paste. It was a poisoned arrow. 

It seemed impossible that a thing so light could have 
struck into the ground with such force. A hand's. 
breadth farther to the right, and it would have pierced 
Ned's body! Such a salute was quite enough to «et any 
one on the alert. 

Ned rose up quietly to his feet for a wider outlook. 
The sun, now almost at its meridian, was intensely 
scorching. Out on the prairie, over the coarse grasa, 
now tall and dry, the heated air quivered as over a fur- 
nace, 

Not a sign of his 
began to think that 
the savage had dis- 
charged his arrow, 
and had then run 
away,—seving it 
had missed. 

Off some two 
hundred feet, ae 
was a little andi 
caria shrub, gots 
much taller than” 
the grass. Present. 
ly Loveland «iw it 
stir slightly, and 
bringing his car- 
bine to his shoul- 
der, fired on the 
instant at and 
through the shrub. 

Almost with the 
shot, a strange. 
looking, dwarfish 
figure rose up, 
with an arrow on 
the string of his 
bow, which he 
drew to his ear and 
discharged with 
the quickness of 


lightning. 
Tee spt came 


with a whise! Ned 
avoided it only by 
a most agile dodge 


assailant could Ned discover. He 

























steam. 

Behold, then, our quondam sailor elevated to the dig- 
nity of His Brazilian Majesty's postman, jogging along 
on a mule, with a white sun-umbrella over his head and 
the royal mail-bag strapped on behind him. Upon this 
Toute the postman received thirty dollars per trip, but 
which in reality was only fifteen dollars; and from thie 
sum he was obliged to support both himself and his mule. 

‘We hope some of our own mail-carriers, on back- 
woods routes, who complain bitterly of thg niggardly 
sume paid them by Government for their services, will 
find comfort in the above. 

‘The country was a wilderness. There were but two 
ranchoa along the entire route, which alternated through 
forest and across prairie. Loveland was obliged to 
camp out alone three nights each way. He carried his 
kettle, fry-pan and blanket strapped up in the same 
pack with the mail, which was commonly a very light 
one; the Brazilians, as a people, being not much ad- 
dicted to letters, daily papers and ‘all the latest maga- 
zines.” 

The route had its perils, too. Tigres (the juguar) 
occasionally ate up a postman, and even tore open the 
mail-bag—by mistake, of course; and the last seventy 
miles towards San Joao were sometimes infested by 
bugrés, or “bush-ogrcs,” a wild tribe of Indians, called 
by writers the Botocudos. 

But the postman was never obliged to hurry to be on 
time. If he arrived on the regular advertised day, it 
‘was well; and if he was one or two days behind, It was 
well. No person ever complained. 

Ifa postman failed to come in, either at Tibargy or 

. at San Joao, after four or five days, it was concluded 

that the bugrés had ot him; and in two or three weeks, 
another postman was put on. 

This latter, as be rode, would sometimes come upon 
traces of his luckless predecessor—such as the mall-bag, 
cut open and its contents scattered about; or at a little 
distance off from the trail, in the dark forest, there 
might be espicd an oblong heap of stones, strewn about 
with brands, ashes and white bones, where the bush- 
ogres had roasted and eaten the poor man. 

‘The postman rarely carried anything in the way of 
arms, except a machete, or cleaver. Goodwin, how- 
ever, provided Ned with a Sneider carbine at the out- 
set, and assured him there was no real danger if he kept 
his eyes open. 

Loveland was postman for nearly two years: and 
during that time, he says that he shot cight tigrés, three 

tapirs and porcas, and Brazilian wild pigs, or peccaries, 
without number. But of all his adventures, the incident 
‘which most pleased me was the following account of a 
skirmish which he had with a bugré. 

For an hour or two in the middle of the day our post- 
man used always to halt, to escape the great heat of the 
fun, and take a siesta, or nap, in the shade. 

But on the prairie there was very little shade. Teo- 
lated many leguas from the rest of the forest, however, 
there wns one particular tree, a lofty Brazilian pine, a 
‘hundred feet or rising in height, with a broad palm-like 
‘op outspreading from the very apex of the tall, columnar 

trunk. Ned used to time his journey so as to arrive 


to the left. Ere he 
could thrust in a 
cartridge, the outré 
litle savage had 
dropped into the 
grass. 

It had been shot 
for shot; and see- 
ing that he had no 
contemptible antagonist to deal with, Ned jumped to 
cover of the pine-trunk, beside the mule. 

‘A rapid wriggling of the grass in a line round to the 
left showed that the little ogre was working round to 
that side, probably to gain a small hommock near the 
trail, where he would be cven nearer the tree. 

Ned, who bad a very natural fear of those arrows, 
at once saw that his own advantage lay in fighting at 
longer range. Such arrows, shot with such spitefulncss, 
were even more dangerous than bullets at close quar- 
ters. So, with hie gun cocked at‘his hip, he ran off 
backwards through the grass. 

Two arrows whizzed past him ere he had gone twenty 
yards. Dodging these, he backed off twelve or fifteen 
rods, then stood ready to shvot. 

His odd little foe had evidently calculated on securing 
both man and mule, or at least the pack on the mule’s 
back. To Loveland’s surprise, an arrow now flew from 
among the grass at the mule. 

‘The poor beast jumped and squealed with pain. .An- 
other arrow followed the firat, and both stuck in the an- 
imal’s flank. 

Ten or fifteen minutes now passed, and no movement 
of the grass showed the whereabouts of the ‘bugre.” 
Meantime, the mule fell, and lay kicking heavily on the 
ground. 

Ned now advanced several rods, determined to have 
it out with the savage once forall. Immediately, and 
corresponding with his own movement, the motion of 
the thick grass on the right of the hommock showed 
that the bugré was also creeping up nearer. 

At this, Ned stopped, and watching the stir of the 
grass a moment, risked a shot. 

But he missed, and the instant he had fired, the ogre 
rose up from the grass and ran towards him with an 
arrow nocked and half-drawn. 

Our postman was fain to run backwards agnin, as he 
reloaded. 

Before he could get in a cartridge, the bugre dropped 
into the grass; but Ned could perceive that he was atill 
coming on under the grass, wriggling along like a snake. 
‘The little savage evinced a wonderful boldness, and the 
pluck of a weasel. 

Not liking to risk another shot into the grass, Ned 
continued to retreat backwards for a quarter of s mile 
or more. At length they came to where the grasa was 
thinner and not so tall. Loveland could now begin to 
get glimpses of his pursuer as he crawled through it. 

‘Watching for these, he presently fired again—with 
better anccess. The little ravage uttered a short, strange- 
ly animal-like shriek, and sprang upright, but staggered 
to the earth again, with a deep sigh, and scarcely moved 
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But it was some minutes before Ned dared to ap- 
Proach; for he feared that even at his last gasp, the 
plucky little bugré might muster strength to launch a 
poisoned arrow at him. 

In death, he was a curious, grim little object, not more 
than four feet and eight inches in height, black as a coal, 
with shrunken bow-legs, but a belly abnormally large, 
round, and distended to rigidness. 

Both his arms and legs were wound, except at the 
knees and elbows, with a kind of waxed twine made of 
fibre; and about his waist was a cincture of the same. 
His hair was black, and hung in greasy, matted locks, to 
his shoulders. 

On each side of his face was stuck the green-feathered 
breast of a toucan; and both his cars and his under lip 
were pierced for ornaments of some sort. Down his 
back, from his right shoulder, hung the bushy tail of a 
great ant-bear. 

This, however, was but the outer cover of a quiver, in 
which there atill remained nineteen or twenty arrows, 
all poisoned. 

His bow, which was not more than three feet and a 
half long, was of some dark wood, curiously curved, 
and also wound with waxed twine. 

‘This and the quiver Ned saved as trophies. But he 
had to make the rest of that trip on foot, with the mail- 
bag on his back. 

gp 


RESISTED. 


Four young men, clerks and students, while on a 
summer-vacation tramp through Norther New Eng- 
land, engaged for a guide to a certain romantic forest 
waterfall, a boy named Forrest Graves. Forrest was a 











after that. He wae shot through the breast and back. 


fine, athletic fellow, who could outwalk and outclimb 
any amatenr in the mountains, and his moral courage 
was quite equal to his physical health and strength. 

After he had guided the young men to the waterfall, 
and they had satisfied themselves with sight-seeing, 
they invited him to lunch with them. 

“Thank you, I have my own lunch;” and the boy 
went away by himself. er, when full justice had 
been done to their repast, and a flask of brandy had fur- 
nished each of the young men with a stimulating draught, 
Graves was called. 

“You must drink 
with us, if you will 
not eat with us,” 
now said the own- 
er of the flask, and 
the most reckless 
of the party. 

“No, sir, thank 
you,” was the boy's 
courteous re. 
a] 

















ponse. 
“But I shall in- 
sist upon it.” 

“You can do as 
fou please, and I 
shall do as I 
please.” 

The young man 
sprang to his feet, 
and with a bound, 


Die tees ea 
boy, too much ab- 
sorbed in his own 
purpose to heed 
the quivering lips 
and flashing eyes 
of another. 

“Now you are 
bound to try my 


brandy. I always 
rule.” 
“You can’t rule 


me.” 

These words were scarcely uttered when the flask 
was seized and hurled into the stream, where the clink- 
ing of glass betrayed ite utter destruction. Then a 
clear, defiant tone rang out,— 

“I did it in self-defence. You had no right to tempt 
me. My father was once a rich and honorable man, 
but he died a miscrable drunkard, and my mother came 
here to live to keep me away from liquor till I should 
be old enough to take care of myself. I have promised 
her a hundred times I wouldn't taste it, and I'd die be- 
fore I'd break my promise.” 

“sBravely said. Forgive me, and let us shake hands. 
My mother would be a happy woman if I was as brave 
as you. I wouldn't tempt you to do wrong. I shall 
never forget you, nor the lesson you have taught me.” 

The most reckless was the most generous, and seeing 
his error apologized frankly. 





How many boys need to be kept from strong drink; 
and, alas, how many men and women! Who dares 
tempt them? Let it not be yon and I. 


iy. 2 
MEANNESS O'ERLEAPING ITSELF. 
‘Meanness not unfrequently resembles the 


“Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other.” 


An excellent illustration of this “o’erleaping” is fur- 
niehed by a certain transaction of John Jacob Astor 
with one of his captains. The story is told by » writer 
in the Boston Tranacript : 

“The captain had sailed six voyages to China without 
a chronometer, depending on ‘dead reckoning’ and 
‘Junara;' juet starting on his seventh voyage he sug- 
gested to Mr. Astor that it would be safer to havea 
chronometer. 

“Well, get one,’ said the merchant. 

“The gaptain did so, and entered its cost in his account 
current. When Astor's eye fell upon the item, be drew 
his pencil through it. The captain expostulated. Said 
Astor, ‘I tolt you to get one; I didn't say I’d pay for It.’ 

“The captain severed his connection with Astor then 
and there, went into Wall Street, engaged with other 
owners, and before night was in command of as fine a 
ship as ever floated in New York's beautiful bay. 

“In three days she was ready for sea, and set sail. 
At the same time Astor's ship, under the command of a 
new captain, set sail also. They had a race for Hong 
Kong, but the captain who, as he used to put it, had 
discharged Jobn Jacob Astor, by keeping the men at 
the bracer, took advantage of every puff of wind, and 
won by three days. 

“Then there was lively work. The ship was loaded 
in the shortest time possible, and before Astor's vessel. 
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which had arrived meantime, was half loaded, our cap- 
tain weighed anchor, and, with a full cargo of tea, set 
sail for Sandy Hook, arrived in good time, got his ship 
alongeide the wharf, and began hoisting out his cargo, 
which was sold by auction on the spot. 

“This glutted the market, for the consumption was 
comparatively amal] in those days, and when Astor's 
ship came in, prices had fallen. 

“Two days later, as the captain was sauntering down 
Broadway, he met his former employer. 

“How much did dat chronometer cost you?’ asked 
the latter. 

«Six hundred dollars.” 

“‘Vell,’ eald Astor, ‘dat vas sheap. Jt cost me sixty 
tousand dollar.’ 

“The merchant and the captain have long since paid 
the long reckoning, but that chronometer ia still a good 
timekeeper, and a treasured relic as well.” 


———+or- 
THE EVIDENCE. 


Remember should the skeptic’s art 
‘With doubt obscure thy mind,— 
Religion 16 a light of heart 
‘That all who seck may tnd. 


And men will seck and men will find 
‘Whatever men may say, 
As blossoms come in sun and wind 
As long as comes the May. 
———_+o—___- 
For the Companion. 
MY MANATEE. 


“Jernigan says he saw a sea-cow at the mouth of 
Saint Lucie River; what d'you say to makin’ camp ~ 
there to-night?” 

“Do eo, by all means.” 

No further preliminaries were necessary before pull- 
ing up our tent-pins and sailing to the mouth of the 
creek. Joe was my guide. 

At the time our conversation took place, eight years 
ago, there was a great demand for rarc birds and 
strange animals of any sort, for the various menageries 
throughout the country. Previous to starting for 
Florida, I bad seen an item in a daily paper to the effect 
that the managers of an “Aquarium” would pay one 
thousand dollars for a live manatee, delivered in New 
York. 

I think the readers of the Companion will agree with 
me that this was enough to act one's blood into motion, 
especially at the outset of a trip like mine, into the 
wilds of Florida, for just such curious creatures. 

The first thing I did, therefore, on reaching the great 
Indian River, was to inquire cautiously.for manatees. 
I found the people there very reticent, and was at loss 
how to account for It, till I had hired Joe to guide me 
on a three-months’ trip down the river and into the in. 
terior prairies and forests. 

One day, after we had fairly left civilization and had 
pitched our tent some forty miles south of our starting- 
point, he said he bad something to say to me. 

“You see, sir,” said he, ‘‘you neaely scared them peo- 
ple up river outen their senses, for if they've sot their 
idecs on uny one thing, it is the ketchip’ of a aca-cow. 
‘When they heerd I was goin’ to guide you down here, 
they jest, tried to make me promise not to set you on the 
track of gittin’ one; but now, sir, if you air reely bent 


want you to divide even up,—an’ give me half the thou- 
son’.” 

“Thousand! Joe?” 

“Oh, you can’t fool this chile; jes’ look here!” 

He then brought out from some hidden pocket a 
greasy fold of paper, and spreading it out, pointed out 
an advertisement of the New York Aquarium, in which 
a thousand dollars were offered fora full-grown manatee 
delivered alive and in good condition in New York city. 

“That's what's troubling them uns up river; but 
there aint nothin’ stingy about me; an’ Ill agree to 
ketch the critter, if you’ll git him to New York for your 
share.” 

‘This was readily promised by me, and thenceforth we 
devoted our time to searching for the manatee. 

Owing to the fact that the manatee bad been nearly 
exterminated by hunters ignorant of its value, who 
Killed {t for its bones—as they are nearly as dense as 
ivory—we cruised the river unsuccessfully for weeks. 

Not even a head appeared above the fecding-grounds 
in the shallower parts of the lagoon, known as their 
former resort. 

It had puzzled me at firet how to capture auch an im- 
mense creature, welghing from four hundred to five 
hundred pounds, but Joc had settled that by producing 
from his summer hut where he lived while turtle-hunt- 
ing, a long and strong turtle-nct, and assuring me that 
was all he wanted. 

After having established ourselves in a little bay on 
the banks of the Saint Lucie, with our tent pitched be. 
neath a grove of rustling palmettos, and our little boat 
lying in the quiet cove, we so divided our time that one 
of us was always “at home.” If Joe went out alligator 
shooting, I took my turn at camp-keeping, and when I 
sallied into the piney woods in search of deer and wild 
turkeys, Joe faithfully watched from the bluff the broad 
area of water which stretched southward from our 
creek, and covered the reputed feeding-grounds of the 
manatees. 

One morning Joe returned from bis daily examination 
of the bay in great excitement, and hurriedly ran out 
the turtle-net, and stowed it in the boat. 

“‘Now's our timo; them sca-cows air jest comin’ in, 
and we'll have one to-morrow morning jest as sure as 
anything. 

‘We had the entire day before us, but the prospect of 
a capture rendered active work necessary, and we 
toiled with needless hurry, not happy till the great tur- 
tle-net was stretched along the bottom of the bay, guard. 
ing the most likely approach to the feeding-place. 

‘The manatee fecda only at night,—at least, it comes in 
from deep to shoal water only at that time,—hence we 
could not hope for satisfaction before morning. But 
there was to be a bright moon that night, and we con- 
cluded to watch by the shore. 

At about midnight, I became wearicd with watching 
and fell asleep. Not #0 Joe; he had in his eye that pros- 
pective five hundred dollars. 

A confusion of noises, and a sudden shock that 
brought a suspicion of earthquake to my sleepy brain, 
awoke me sometime early in the morning, and I found 
myself being dragged by Joe into the boat. The ueual- 
ly quiet water of the bay was Ina turmoil, lashed into 
foam by the struggles of a monster manatee. 

‘Without a word, but with a set, determined face, 
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-Joe, with vigorous strokes of the oars, urged the 


boat to the scene of the disturbance. 

“Be careful, Joe! he’ll bite a piece out of the 
boat!” 

“Don’t you be afraid; a sca-cow won't bite any- 
thing but grass. But he might hit usa clip with 
his tail, an’ then we'd have to swim ashore.” 

“Well, keep out of reach of his tail, then,” I 


found that they had indeed “bought an elephant.” 
Though munching now and then a mouthful of 
lettuce, it made its hearty meal only at night, 
when all visitors had departed. 

The animal is covered with a thick skin, with a 
few short hairs on it, and has flippers with flat 
nails. Its most wonderful feature is its upper lip, 
which is very flexible and prehensile, resembling 





MY MANATEE. 


whispered, as the boat slid dangerously near the 
writhing mass, that appeared at intervals in a 
swirl of muddy water. 

“It’s wuth the risk; five hundred dollars apiece ! 
Here now, jist take an oar while I rig a slip-knot 
to ketch him’ by the snout. This turtle-net aint 
strong enough to hold a whale like him.” 

I took the oars, while Joe balanced himself in 
the boat, waiting for a chance to noose the strug- 
gling animal. 

“Hold on!” 
around the manatce’s 
breathe. 

“Pull, pull all you know how!” 

Suiting the action to the word, Joe gave the rope 
amighty tug. The rope slipped, the round nose 
disappeared; but Joe, carried backward by the 
energy of his effort, fell into the water. 

T now had a clear field all to myself, though I 
did not desire it. Not knowing what else to do, I 
waited for Joe to come up. It seemed an even 


Away went the noose, falling 
nose as he came up to 


chance which would appear first, Joe or the man- | 


mude almost as much disturbance as the manatee, 
as he climbed, with my help, into the boat. 

Before he had fairly blown the water from his 
throat, he gasped, ‘Where's that sea-cow ?” 

Of course I could not tell him; it was evident 
we had seen the last of our thousand-dollar prize 
—the prize we didn’t secure. 

“I thought,” said I, “you had gone down to look 
for him.” 

“Yes, an’ I didn't find him, either; and what's 
more, it’s my private opinion that sea-cow’s gone 
to sea; an’ what’s more an’ wuss yet, he’s carried 
my turtle-net with him! There’s a thousan’ dol- 
lars clean gone out er our hands. A thousan’ dol- 
lars clean gone to sea, and my turtle-net, too!" 

This was the burden of my guide's sorrowful 
cry for a week after, as we haunted the bay with 
feeble hope that the manatee, or some relative of 
his, might return. 

Other manatees have been caught since then, 
but whether the captors got the offered reward, is 
more than I can tell. Some years ago one was 
captured at the mouth of the Essequibo River, in 
British Guiana, by some fishermen, and sold in 
Demerara to the captain of a steamer, who trans- 
ported it to England, where it was bought by the 
Zoological Society for two hundred pounds. 

The animal is very delicate, and rarely survives 
even a single winter at the North. The captain 
above-mentioned preserved the water in the mana- 
tee tank at a high temperature by passing steam 
through it from the donkey engine. 

Manatees have been kept a short time in Central 
Park, New York, and in the Philadelphia Zoolog- 
ical Garden. The Central Park specimen weighed, 
at its death, four hundred and fifty pounds, and 
measured seven fect in length. The London cap- 
tive was cight fect long, and over four feet in girth. 

The name manatee is applicd to a genus of 
“herbivorous marine animals, called sea-cows, 
closely allied in external feature with the cetacea, 
but by internal structure with the pechydermata— 
they are, in fact, herbivorous cetacea.” There are 
three known living species, one confined to the 
tropical portions of South America, another to the 
west coast of Africa, and another—the manatus 
latirostris—to the West Indies, coast of Mexico, 
and Florida. 

It frequents lagoons, estuaries, and other shoal 
waters, where herbage is abundant, where it feeds 
on water-lettnce and the rushes that grow along 
the banks. The specimen purchased by the Lon- 
don Society was fed upon a plant native to British 
Guiana, when on the voyage, and when that gave 
out, upon hay and bread. 

It devoured great quantities of cabbage, lettuce, 
water-cresses, pieces of carrots and turnips, and 
lonse bundles of bay. It cost at one time over 
fe dollars per day for its food, and its owners 


the “curtailed trunk, or proboscis, of the ele- 
phant.” 

Though the manatee has an acute sense of hear- 
ing, it utters no noise, except a slight, scarcely 
audible, squeak. Even if frequently and roughly 
handled, it will never offer to bite. 

It can remain under water for a longer period 
than the white whale, the longest interval noted 
Deing four minutes and a half; and an average of 
twenty-five observations gave two minutes and a 
half. 

If any boy thinks he can remain longer than 
this under water, Ict him try it—but not without 
some friend near to pull him out. F. A. OnER. 


—_——+or — 
For the Companion. 
SNOWBIRDS. 
So these are only sparrows, such as pour 
Sweet songs in summer round each cottage door, 


Not unfamiliar with the gladdening sun, 
Where husbandmen the flamin, ms would shun, 
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Oriental pearls appears among them, worth, it is 
said, one hundred thousand dollars. 
It is probably wise and prudent to sell these 
jewels, and convert their value into some practi- 
cal use. As a matter of fact, they have been stored 
away for over fifty years. Neither of the two last 
sovereigns ot France—Louis Philippe and Napo- 
leon the Third—was ever crowned. Neither of 
them, it is thought, dared to go through the cere- 
mony of coronation, for fear of a popular out- 
break, and it is certain that neither was ever seen 
to wear a royal diadem on any State occasion. 

The Government will not find it hard, perhaps, to 
sell even the magnificent Pitt diamond. There is 
ore than one potentate rich enough to buy it, 
evan at amillion; and there will be lively bidding 
lor it by royal bidders. 
such Republic has little reverence tor hi 
tory, or historical associations, especially those 
relating to .he crowned tyrants of the nation; and 
with the crown-jewels will pass away almost the 
last visible veatige of the days of monarchy and 
}empire. ‘The cries is in ruins; St Cloud no 
\longer exists; the Palais Royal is a bazaar, and 
the Luxembourg a picture-gallery. The crown- 
jewels converted into popular museums will only 
be one more transter of monarchical luxuries to 
the ner sovercign of France—the people. 

& sence 


























For the Companion, 
IN CCELO QUIES. 
(To @ Heathen of Toxtay.) 


In Coelo Quies! Peace tn the fur skies, — 
Peace unto Weary souls, with struggle spent, 
Faring o'er heavy cas, by tempests rent, 

‘To reach some Promised Land, whose eoft hills rise 

Tempting us onward to our Paradise— 

Fale Leénd of Hope. glad Country of Content, 
Toward which we Journey, as our fathers went, 
‘With love and worship in our lifted eyes! 


You would persuade ine that no Land is there,— 
‘That all beyond this life is nothingness, 
Change my glad hope Into supreme despair, 

Leave me no God, to punish or to bless? 
Nay! [go on, how long soc'er the quest, 

To find, at last, the Country of my Rest. 
LoulsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
~or - 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The best act done by either branch of Congress, 
before the holiday reeess, was the passage by the 
Senate of a bill creating ‘a national fund for educa- 
tional purposes. The idea is not a new onc. The 
House of Representatives passed a Dill similar 
to the present one, seven or cight years ago, but 
there is now more probability that such a bill will 
become a law than there was then. 

The bill proposes that all the money received by 
the Government from the sale of public lands, and 
the profit made by the Government on the issue of 
patents, shall be sct apart for the purpose of edu- 
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By nook and corner, where cach slant ray shines 
Between the white drifts’ closely bordering lines, 
‘They gather crumbs of comfort iu the fr 
Nor twitter less for former sunshine lo: 
Deserve what good a happler hour may bring, 

And by a winter's paticnce merit spring. 

Thus true hearts, blessed at last with fortune’s smile, 
Have first been snowbirds for a weary while. 


Ah, little friends, in brown and cosey coats, 

Ye'know no other than contentment's notes! 

May L. like you, slug discontent away, 

And find wy strength still equal to my day. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 











2. eer 
THE CROWN JEWELS OF FRANCE. 
For ten years France has been ruled by crown- 

less heads. Public opinion declares that it is not 

seemly that the President of a Republic should 
wear anything more ornamental than a silk hat. 

Meanwhile, the ancient jewels which adorned 
the diadems of French kings and emperors in other 
days, have been gathering dust in a huge safe, in 
a building called the ‘“Garde-Meuble,” on the 
Quai d’Orsay, in Paris. 

Now these gems are, as may be guessed, of very 
great value. Their worth is variously estimated. 
It is certain that they are worth at least a million 
dollars ; and ifthe splendid Pitt diamond is reckoned 
among them, their value can scarcely be less than 
three millions. 

The Republican authorities, it appears, have 
come to the conclusion that France will have no 
more need of crowns or crown-jewels; that kings 
and queens have been dispensed with forever; and 
that it is not necessary to keep the royal regalia, 
which are no longer destined to blaze in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the Tuileries, or to be paraded through 
the streets of Paris in gorgeous royal processions. 

In a word, it has been decided to sell these crown 
Jewels; and with the goodly sums thus realized, to 
endow and furnish museums for the recreation of 
the people. 

From a sentimental point of view, it seems a 
pity that these historic gems should be thus scat- 
tered to the four winds. We like to see and 
scrutinize what has belonged to, and even what 
has heen worn by, famous histuric characters; and 
these jewels have adorned the brows of two Louis, 
of the first Napoleon, and of Marie Antoinette. 

Several of them are very celebrated precious 
stones. The Pitt diamond, for instance, is the 
fourth diamond in size in the world. It was bought 
in India, two centuries ago, by Thomas Pitt, the 
grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham; and 
was sold by him for over a half a million of dol- 
lars to the French Regent Orleans, who had it set 
in a crown for the rosy-cheeked infant King, Louis 
XV. The First Napoleon had it set in the hilt of 
his sword; and it reappeared in the crown of the 
last French sovereign who was ever formally 
crowned—the unfortunate Charles the Tenth. 

Another famous stone among the crown-jewels 





is the Sancy diamond; while a certain circlet of 






cach year. ¢ interest, at the rate of four per 
cent., will be paid by the Government. " 

In this way, the sum to be paid out will con- 
stantly increase. The average receipts from the 
sale of the public lands by the Treasury are tow 

bout one million dollars a year. For the first 
year, therefore, only forty thousand dollars would 
be paid for education by the Government. But 
in ten years, ten million dollars will have been 
received, and the annual interest will have risen 
to four hundred thousand dollars. 

This is on the supposition that the sales of land 
will not increase, and it also leaves out of the ac- 
count the receipts from patents. But as the coun- 
try grows more rapidly, larger areas of the public 
domain will be taken up for settlement, and it is 
hardly expecting too much to estimate that, in 
some one or more of the next ten years, the re- 
ceipts on account of the fund will be at least five 
million dollars. 

After ten years have passed, the income of the 
fund is to be paid to the several States, according 
to their population. For the first ten years, the 
basis of the distribution is to be “illiteracy.” The 
“4literates” are the people over ten years of age 
who cannot read and write. 

The census ascertains how many such persons 
there are in each State. By adopting this basis, 
of course the States where there are the most ig- 
norant persons will receive the largest share of 
this money, and thus the fund will go preciscly 
where it is most needed. 

It is a noble meastre. If the bill should become 
a law, the United States will have made the most 
magnificent provisions for popular education ever 
made by any Government. There is scarcely a 
limit that can be set to the possibilitics of this fund. 
There are hundreds of millions of acres of land 
owned by the Government, and were only one- 
tenth of this land suitable for sale, the annual 
income from the fund might be reckoned by mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This, however, is only an addition to the enor- 
mous sums now devoted to popular education by 
yoluntary taxation, in which the United States 
have done more than has ever been done by any 
other nation. 

Whether the bill passes or not, this country, in 
which already education is almost universal, will 
stand first among nations for the intelligence and 
learning of its citizens. But it is very much to be 
desired that the general Government should take 
part in the work that gives it this honorable posi- 


tion. 
pin igs da. 


Cunninc.—Among the notable changes in the mean- 
ing of words is that in the signification of cunning: 

The word “cunning” formerly meant notbing stnis- 
! ter or wnderhanded; and in ‘Thrope’s confession, in 
“Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” is the sentence, “I believe 
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that all these three persons (in the Godhead) are even 
in power, and in cunning, and in might, full of grace 
and of all goodness." 

stn B ACegp esata a 

ORION. 

In the beautiful starlit winter evenings, n large group 
of brilliant stars may be seen rising majestically in the 
eastern sky soon after sunset. An clongated parallclo- 
gram, with a band of three bright «tare in the centre, and 
a row of stare running obliquely downwards, forms the 
outline of the grandest of all the constellations. 
It is called Orion, and may be easily traced southeast, 
of the Pleiades. On celestial maps, the shining outlines 
form the frame-work for the lofty stature and noble 
bearing of a mighty hunter attacking the Bull. 

‘The four stars of the parallelogram are Betelguese 
and Bellatrix, sparkling as epaulets on the giant's 
shoulders; Rigel, glowing with sapphire-light on hit 
left foot; and Saipt, shining with paler lustre, on his 
right knee. ‘The three stars in the centre form the gir. 
dle, and the row of stars running obliquely downwards, 
forms the sword. 

The constellation comes to the meridian at nine 
o'clock on the 23d of January, and as the equinoctial 
pusnes through its centre, it can be seen by all the hab- 
ftable world. It is rich in astronomical curivsities, 
abounding in double and multiple stars, clusters and 
nebule. 

Clustering around a little star in the handle of the 
sword, is the great nebula in Orion, the moxt wonderful 
object revealed by the telescope in the northern heavens. 

Ttis clearly vietble to the naked eye on a moontex« 
night, as a cloudlike haze. Examined in a powerful 
telescope, a wondrous transformation takes place. The 
little star Ix resolved into #ix stars, four of them form. 
ing a trapezium surrounding a gap of intense blackness, 
while the nebulous patches take on the form of the 
head and yawning jaws of a monstrous animal, with 
fantastic, branching arms. 

‘The spectroscope shows that the nebula is a vast 
mass of glowing gas, and some observers discern that 
slight changes are taking place. If this can be proved, 
portions of the nebula may be condensing into suns and 
worlds like ours. For though the theory is by no means 
established, it {s the belief of many of the best astrono- 
mers, that millions of ages ago, the solar system was a 
vast mass of nebulous matter, reaching far beyond the 
orbit of Neptune, and that this matter has gradually 
condensed and couled down to its present condition. 

If this be true, it is equally certain that, millions of 
ages hence, the sun's fires will be exhausted, and the 
earth will no longer be the theatre of life. 





WELL SAID. 

A few werks ago, the Mayor of Philadelphia, a man 
who during his administration has, it Is said, com- 
manded the respect of all partics, by his earnest effort 
to root out corruption and fraud from the municipal 
government, paid a visit of inspection, with some other 
high officials, to the House of Refuge in that city. 

The gentlemen each made the expected address to the 
children, and the usual amount of lifeless platitudes 
were talked, recommending the boys and girls, ina 
vague way, to be virtuous if they would be happy; to 
which the young people, each of whom had already 
made a false start in life, listened with complacent in- 
different. 

The Mayor begun to talk to them in the same way, 
when a sudden thought seemed to come to him, his 
voice changed, and leaning forward, he said, 

“T have something to tell you, boys, There’s a little 
fellow down there who looks just about the way I 
looked when I was ten years old. [had just about ax 
much money in my pocket as he has, and I don't be- 
Neve he hax a cent. T was as poor a boy as there wax 
in Philadelphia; but I made up my mind to work, and 
I did work. 

“My fath died, and my mother and sister and L 
hadu’t a roof to cover us. Tatarted out and got work, 
and when I was fifteen I earned a dollar a week and 
slept under a counter. 

“But I stuck to work, and learned a trade. When I 
was twenty-one I fell in love with a nice girl, and made 
up my mind to marry her. I had six dollars a week, 
and she earned three, by her needle; so we put the six 
and the three together, and were marricd, and after 
that sect upa little shop. She cooked the oysters that 
we sold, and I made the ice-cream, and so we worked 
along. 

“If [have had any success in Hife, then or since, ft has 
been through doing honest work and sticking at it, all 
the time.’” 

The little Impromptu scnnon, coming straight from 
the man’s heart, touched the children deeply. Many a 
boy who had begun his career as a thief and ruffian, no 
doubt felt that he wanted to try and follow the good 
mayor's footsteps hereafter. The simple, true story de- 
serves a wider audience than that to which it was told. 
We give it, therefore, to the readers of the Companion. 








sor 
LEPROSY IN AMERICA. 


A certain mysterious horror has hung gbout the dis- 
caxe of leproay in all ages of the world. It is as incura- 
bie now, with all the advance of medical science, asin the 
days of the Saviour or of Moses, Its victims are driven 
now, ax they were driven then, mercilessly outside of 
the pale of human companionship. 

Amcricans are apt to think of the discase as belonging 
to the under side of the world; to China, India, Egypt. 
Very few of our readers, we suxpect, know that a colony 
of lepers bas existed in this continent for more than a 
hundred years. 

In 1758, the disease was brought from the Levant to 
New Brunewick, and has never since been banished 
from among the fishermen on the coast of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. A village called Tracadie ts its especial 
haunt, and {e known as the “settlement of misery.” 

‘The leper hespital at this place has just been taken 
charge of by the Dominion of Canada. Its upper story, 
it is stated, is filled with the leperx who can yet see; 
the lower, with the blind and dying. 

The next nearest abode of thix frightful messenger ot 
death is the Sandwich Islands, where it was introduced 
in 1356, and has increased among the natives until there 
are now thoueands of cases. A small island is nearly 
abandoned to their use, and a hospital has been built to 
offer them a shelter while slowly dying. No more than 
this ie done for them. Dr. Emerson, the phyelcian in 











charge, states that the disease in absolutely incurable, 








The more we learn of this terrible scourge, the more 
powerful is the image in the Bible which likens ft to 
the growth of vice in a man’s nature. 

Itcomes imperceptibly, like the trivial bad habit in 
the boy or girl. It isa mere spot at first, a flake upon 
the otherwise healthy flesh. It spreads with fatal rapid- 
ity. Every member is paralyzed, disabled, just as the 
lad takes the first glass of liquor, and in a few years 
offends the aun with a foul bloated body, shaking nerves, 
unclean passions, and dead moral sense. Like the leper, 
he creeps about, a living death, scattering ruin and con- 
tagion on every wide. 


ATONED. 

Weare very apt to be impatient with people who can- 
not understand or do things which to us appear extreme- 
ly simple. Persons of genius and talent, especially, are 
often unjust to honest but stupid mediocrity. 

‘The late Mr. Oakes, a life-long frieud of Edwin For- 
rest, used to tell a story of the well-known actor, which 
shows how he could fall into this error, and afterwards 
generously atone for it. 

Ile was once rehearsing Othello at a theatre where a 
poor actor—poor in every sense—took the part of the 
First Senator in the fuinous scene In the Council Cham- 
ber. He began his speech to the Moor, In a quick, 
jerky manner, and in a squeaky voice,— 

“But, Othello, speak! 
Did you by Indirect and forced course, 
subdue ‘and poison this young matd’s affections 

“Stop, stop!” interrupted Forrest with a shudder. 
“No Venetian Senator would speak in that way. Give 
the words with more deliberation and dignity, in a 
deeper voice, something like this :”” 

‘And in his easy, powerful tones, he set the example. 
‘The subordinate began again, but in the same jerky’ 
manner and squeaky accents. 


“But, Othello, speak! 
Did you by indirect*— 


“Stop!” again roared out Forrest. “Not that way, I 
tell you! Now hear me.” 

Once more he showed how the Venetian Senator 
should speak; and once more the poor fellow, now 
trembling and nervous, for there was something over- 
powering in Forrest's reproof, attempted to give the 
speech correctly, but with the same result. 


“But, Othello, speak! 
Did you"— . 

Forrest's frown stopped bim. He stood pale and 
silent, while the great actor thundered,— 

“Are you an idiot?” 

“No, air,” he replied; ‘I’m not an idiot; but if I 
could epeak that speech as you do, Mr. Forrest, I 
shouldn’t be acting in this theatre for six dollars a 
week.” 

“[ humbly beg your pardon,” said Forrest. “I have 
expected too much of you. Please go on in your own 
way.” 

Forrest afterward saw the manager, and asked him 
what salary the actor received. 

“Six dollars a week,” was the reply. 

“Perhaps it is all he is wortb,” said the actor. “But 
while Iam engaged here give him as much more,onmy 
account.” 





—_—+—___ 
NOT IMPROMPTU. 

The day after Senator Hayne of South Carolina de- 
livered his celebrated philippic against New England, 
and Massachusetts in particular, Daniel Webster an- 
awered it by the greatest speech of his life. All over 
the country surprise was expressed that sucha masterly 
reply should have been composed within twelve hours. 

But the fact was that Mr. Webster had been for years 
preparing that speech. One of ite strongest constitu. 
tional arguments had been written a long time before, 
as a professional opinion. No occasion had called for 
its public utterance until Mr. Hayne made one. Then 
the great orator. had but to marshal forces already 
equipped, and hurl them at the assailant of his State. 

‘A lady visiting the studio of Mr. Hunt, the artlet, and 
seeing an elaborate charcoal picture, asked how long It 
took him to draw it. : 

“Well,” answered Mr. Hunt, “I think it took me an 
hour or two; tbat is, 1 was about that time putting it 
on the paper there. But I suppose I ought to say that 
it took me forty years, as I've been drawing about that 
length of time.” 

‘An unenlightencd public may believe in extemporane- 
ous efforts; but the enlightened know that the lnbor of 
years {e required to make one superior effort. The les- 
son Is a plain one—improve every moment by work, 
for the hour is not foreseen when you may be called to 
do the great duty of your life. 








See 
OLD-TIME SERVICE. 

‘The Memorial History of Boston, prepared in honor 
of the city's fifth Seml-Centennial Celebration, gives 
nome curious facts in its early social history. It has 
been commonly supposed that the emigrant families 
were poor, and did their own houschold and fleld-work. 
But the records of that time show that servants were 
numerous. 

‘As was natural in a new country, they gradually grew 
restive in their services, and were inclined to set up for 
themeelves, or to demand higher wages. When their 
time of service was out, they often drove hard bargains 
with their masters. Here is an amusing inetance given 
by Gov. Winthrop. 

'A farmer in Rowley, in lack of ready money to pay 
hia servant's wages, was obliged to sella yoke of oxen 
for that purpose. He told the man he couldn't employ 
him another year, for he saw no way to get the money 
to pay him. ‘The servant answered promptly,— 

“11 serve you for more of the cattle.” 

‘But what shail I do when all my cattle are gone?” 

The man laughingly replied, “You shall then serve 
me, and no win back your cattle again.” 





WHAT WAS THE DIALECT? 
If you don’t know bow to «ay in a foreign tongue 
what you want to say, don’t say you don’t know what. 
Nota few Americans have been mortified, while airing 
their bad French in a Parisian etore, to hear the polite 
clerk say, — 
“Monsieur will pardon me, but I understand English.” 
A story told of Representative Orth of Indiana, illus- 
trates the expediency of observing the above advice. He 
is of German descent, and is proud of his ability to 
speak the German language. 
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Some years ago he was appointed United States min- 
ister at Vienna. When be was presented at Court, 
thinking to pay a delicate compliment to the Emperor 
of Austria, he delivered his official address in German. 
The minister credited bimself with having done his 
part well. But there are always two impressions made 
by an nddress—that made on the speaker himself, and 
that on the hearer. 

A few days after Mr. Orth's linguistic success, an 
American gentleman of high position was presented to 
the Emperor. [His Majesty alluded to Mr. Orth in com. 
plimentary terms, but asked,— 

“In what dialect did Mr. Orth deliver his address? 
L know, of course, that it was not English, and [ thought 
that I detected faint traces of the Teutonic tongue in 
some of the words.” 


ok Lge SS 
JUSTICE AT THE GATE. 


The gates of an Oriental city are places of public re- 
sort, where business is transacted, news heard, and jus- 
tice administered. Anciently, kings ur ambassadors 
were received at the gate, whence the usage of the 
word “Porte” [gute] in speaking of the Government of 
Turkey. Our minieter is accredited to the “Sublime 
Porte.” 


‘A traveller in Morocco, while walking through a town 
in quest of sights, came ‘across a Kadi, administering 
justice at the gate. He sat on a raised step by the side 
of the gate, stirrounded by disputants and thelr friends. 
Close by passed the tratlic of the town. ‘The strange 
wild scene interested the etranger, who thankfully ac- 
cepted the Kadi's offer of a seat at his right hand. © - 

'The parties in the case before the Kadi were both 
Jews, und ench plended his catge with violent voolfers- 
tionsand astonishing gestures. ‘The witnesses screamed, 
as if he who shouted the loudest was more likely to be 
credited with telling the whole truth. One, after an- 
other of the spectators chimed in, until the whole group 
were shouting and gesticulating at once. One of the 
disputants fell down before the Kadi and grovelled on 
the earth. 

‘The Kadi never relaxed a muscle of his face, but sat 
there as calmly as if llstening to a friend. Somehow he 
made out what the hubbub was about. Slightly wav- 
ing his hand he sald a word, and the case was over. 

Arey. down the street went the parties, when _sud- 
denly the defeated disputant rushed back to the Kadi. 
Slapping his hands fiercely in the judge's face, he over- 
whelmed him with insults. The Kadi eaid a word 
quietly to an officer, not _deigning to turn hie head 
towards the angry man. In a moment the Jew was 
swept off his feet and carried to prison. 


Tho Englishman resumed his walk, wondering at the 
Kadi's ability to keep ble temper and his presence of 
mind. There was about the scene nothing to remind 
one of the formal dignity of a Weetern court, but the 
method sulted the Eastern temperament. Thus their 
fathers and grandfathers had administered justice; were 
they wiecr than their ancestors that they should depart 
from the old path? 
pono RAO hes 


A CHILDREN'S PARADISE. 


Mies Bird, in her new book on Japan, writes enthu- 
sinstically of the affection shown by Japanese mothers 
and fathers to their children. “I never saw people,” 





she says, “take so much delight In their children, car- | 


rying them about, or holding their hands An walking, 


watching and entering into their games, supplying them 
constantly with toys; taking: thet ¢o plenics and fes- | 


tivals, and never being content to be without them. 


“Both fathers and mothers take a pride in their chil- 
dren. It fs most amusing, about six every morning,to 


see twelve or fourteen men sitting on a low wall, each | 


with achild or two in bie arms, fondling and playing 


with them, and showing off their physique and intelli- | 


gence. 


“At night, afler the houses are sbut up, looking | 
through the long fringe of rope or rattan which conceals | 
the sliding dor, you see the naked father bending his | 
ugly, kindly face over a gentle-looking baby; and the | 


mother, who, more often than not has dropped the ki- 
mono from her shoulders, enfolding two children desti- 
tute of clothing in her arms. 

“The children, though for our ideas too gentle and 
formal, are very preposscssing in looks and behavior. 
‘They are little men and women, rather than children, 
and their old-fashioned appearance i# aided by their 
dress, which {s the eame as that of adults.” 





ep 
PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 


Years ago, there lived in New York City a rich old 
Frenchman. M. Jumel—for that was his name—did not 
believe in the sentiment which expresses itself only in 
words, An incident fllustrates his practical benevo- 
lence : 


One day, going down to his business in South Street, 
he saw a crowd around a poor cartman whose horee and 
cart had fallen off the dock into the river, and could not 
be recovered. 

“Tim sorry for him,” said one man. 

Too bad!” exclaimed another. 

What de matter?” asked Mr. Jumel. They told him 
about the cartman’s loss. “Well,” he replicd, taking 
off his hat and airing his flowing gray locks, “I’m sorry 
fifty dollars,” and be began to ask for other contribu. 
tions. 

‘The bystanders responded fairly to the appeal. 

“You come to my office to-morrow morning,” said he 
to the cartman. ‘The fellow came at the appointed 
time. 

“How much is a horse and cart worth?” asked Mr. 
Jumel. 

“O sir,” replied the late owner, sadly, “fifty dollars.” 

“Well, there’s fifty. And there's fifty more. Now 
go about your business.” 


——+or 
PRINCESS LOUISE’S TART. 


‘The /our tells this suggestive anecdote of the wife 
of the Governor-General of Canada: 


The Princesa Louise is a lady of much good taste, 
with a large fund of common-sense. The supervision 
of her household affairs is upon the model characteristic 
of all well-appointed English houscholds. A gentleman 
who has a weakness for apricot-tart dined with her a 
short time before she left for England. To his delight, 
apricot-tart was included in the menu and he expressed 
hie fondness for it. 

“Tam so glad you like it,” replied his hostess, “be. 
cause T made it myself. Tet me give you the recipe 
and with genial Interest she detailed ita ingredients. 
“Remember, when you get home, to tell Mrs. J— that 
apricot-tart should always have an upper cruat.” 











—-— +0 - oe 
“PUPPIES IN CHEENA.” 


Old ladies are sometimes more frank then polite: 


‘An old Scotch lady had an evening party, where a 
young man was present who was about to leave for an 
appointment in China. 

she was exceedingly extravagant in his conversa- 
tion about bimeelf, the old lady said, when he was 
leaving. 


ik guid care o’ yoursel’, my man, when ye're 











for, mind ye, they eat puppies jn Cheena!” 
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MUSIC, vocal and instrumental. 1 f 
original and choice musical literature 
full page Lithograph Portralts, and a handevine 
Premium to all subscribers to the FOLIO. Only $100 
per year, Send 3c, stamp for samp! 
WHITE, SMITH & 
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"THE STRUGGLES OF 
PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


ction of the Nasby Letters during the War, a 
handsome volume of G0 pages, profuscly 
trated by NAST, introduction by CHL MNER, and 
made for the subscription trade. nds were’ sold 
aL Shin, ‘To close out the few copes on hand, will mall, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1.25, The cheapest tne book 
ever offered. 

TOLEDO BLADE CO., Toledo, Ohi 


JUST ISSUED. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS. 
By THOMAS J. MURREY, 

Late Caterer of Astor House and Rossmore 
Hotel, of New York, and Continental 
‘Hotel of Philadelphia. 

‘A New Cook Hook, containing original receipts all of 
witich have been, personally tested, by, the author aud 
simplified and adapted. to the WAL TS OF FAMI 
LIES OF MODERATE MEANS, Without sacrificing 
the rare qualities that serve to make ‘the dishes at first- 
class Hotels and Restaurants so delicate and appetizing. 

Price 35 cents. For sale by booksellers and new 
dealers, oF Will be sent, pest-pald, upon, receipt of price. 
Gro, W. Hani Publisher, 19 Park Place, New York. 


"A GHANCE FOR OLD AND YOUNG! 


ents wanted who can casily double their m 
ggnding for one dozen boxes of the celebrated Edey’s 
Carbolic Troches, the best preventive In the world 
for Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarsencss, Croup, 
Diphtheria, and al! contagious diseases. Recommended 
ed by the leading physicians in this country 

130 by clergymen, teachers, travellers by 
Fall, stage, steamboats or horsecars, eclally prow 
scribed for children attending public Is in danger 
Of contagious diseases, Pleasant to the taste. Send dsc. 
for circular and trial box. Price per dozen boxes (post= 
age prepaid), $1.75. Remit in. postage stamps, or post- 
oifice order, or bank draft. Address 
JOHN F. HENRY & CO., 24 College Place, Ne} 
“And the Leaves were for the Healing of the 

Nations.” 

‘This ts fully exemplified in the demonstration that 20 
common a pasture weed as smart-weed, or wutcr-pepper, 
possesses medicinal properties which, when combined 
with essence of Jamaica Ginger and other efficacious 
vegetable extracts, as in Dr. Pierce's Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed. It constitutes a most potent remedy 
for bowel affections us diarrhea, dysentery, flux, cte. It 
is also an efficacious medicine for colds, and to break up 
fevers and inflammatory attacks, and for the alleviation 
of pain, Every family should keep a supply of it. 50 
cents by druggists. 
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AND LET THEM HAVE IT FOR THEIR 
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Encourage them to be industrious, 
broken, let them put in a f or 
der, let them fix it. If the gate won't swing or the kitchen 
clock go, let the boys find out the difficulty. 
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NORTHAMPTON, Dec. 2 
¥ MASON Co.—Gentlemen: I got n 
and have earned, $20.00, besides making all the 
we want for our home. I am fifteen years old 
Yours truly. SIDNEY A. CLARK. 












THIS LATHE, 

JIG SAW DRILL, 

BUZZ SAW, 
TURNING TOOLS, 

MERY WHEEL, 
DESIGNS, and 
COMPLETE LESSONS FOR 

TURNING, JIG, SAWING, AND Woop 

CARVING, 





Forwarded by freight to any address on recelpt of $8.00, 
ne guarantee it to be the best combination machine in 
e market, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


| by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 









YOUNG LADIES all 
collections of pretty adver! 
can find nothing superic Cal 
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OM receipt of AB cents In portage slamps. 

. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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928 Broadway. New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston, 
ents, WY. ‘ou. Fredonia, N.Y. 
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PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
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mil to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sent. by ma 
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|A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


‘The Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


Jn many tnstances if #8 beeanse these great organ be- 
logaed or inactive, and poisonous Rumors are there= 
forced into the bsood that should be expelled naturally 





_ KIDNEY-WORT 


18.A VALUABLE REMEDY FOI 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 
plaints and Diseases, Weuknesses 
and Nervous Disorders, 


power to (Krav off disease. 

Why suffer billous pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
dure nervous or sick headaches? 

yhy have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT. It ig a dry vegetable compound. 
ackage will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 

Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0O., Prop’rs, 
(Will send post-paid.) Burlington, V 




















AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensll Stand, the 
‘most convenient article ever offered to hous. 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent made @192 in IS days, 
another $38 in 2 days, another $27 in & da; 
Freight Free to Agents, Send for circulars to neares 
address. SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louls, M. 


CURES FEVER AND AGUE. 


Physicians say it isa perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose the same. Sold by all Druggists,or sent by 












mail, price $1.50 per oz. 
BILLINGS. CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 








For the Companion, 


THE FRIGATE-BIRD. 


There resting in peace o'er the hurrieanc's track, 
Oh, see that blue polnt in the heaven remote! 
And is ita bird with t pinions of black 
At that lofty height, that Your royally float? 


say, Is Ita bird borne so gently along, 
Vile thunderssnsts roll beneath his trail form 
And sunward he I 
Ob, say, can he sleep on the breast of the storm? 


‘Tis the brave ocean eagle. the first of his Face! 
The searner of i 














From Sones 


He furls not his sails, tho’ the gales at his height, 
Though waves runing wildly are lashed into foam; 
Up. up where “tis tranquil he trees his fight. 
Tine fbine dome of heaven his bright, happy home, 


And there, 
The last 
The evenhug sta 
‘There proudly 


r own rocky 










tho’ the gr: 








nudes of twilight nay fall, 
{melt out of the west 

er the mountain peak tall 
vate with the dew on his breast. 





hat has the lord of the tempest to dread? 
e can but trace him with ae il of deliyht: 
tiple he seems tu the glory o'erhe: 
Host in the vapor and stillness of night! 
ORGE BANC norr GRIFFITIL, 


- or - 
















For the Companion. 
THE GRIP OF HONOR. 
Burns never gave better advice than that which 
he wrote in the “Epistle to a Young Friend :” 


“Rut whe 
Let that 


That sentiment has made martyrs, for “honor’s 
grip” has hauled many into persecutions. Read- 
ers of Tom Brown at Rugby” remember how the 
grip of little Arthur's honor led him to knecl down 
before his scofting schoolmutes and say his prayers. 

He was too honorable to jump into bed and 
there pray in secret. His loyalty to God bade him 
face the boys, come what might. He conquered 
them at last into silence. Some, influenced by his 
boldness, knelt in company with him. “Little 
Arthur” is now Arthur Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Not only is it a more manly act to be led by 
honor’s grip than by cowardice’s, but it is safer 
and wiser. An incident that happened to Prof. 
E. W. Clark, in Japan, illustrates this fact. 

He had been engaged by the panese govern- 
ment to take charge of’ a scientific school, and 
teach chemistry and physics. His salary was to 
be a liberal one, and he was to be furnished with 
horses, guards, interpreters, attendants, philo- 
sophical apparatus, and a large temple in which 
to live. 

When he arrived in Yokohama, the Japanese 
Officials called upon him with the contract,—thir- 
teen long articles, written in Chinese, Japanese 
and English. On reading it, the professor found 
that the “Da as the Council of State is 
called—had slyly inserted a disagreeable clause. 
It forbade him to teach Christianity, and bound 
him to silence on all religious subjects for a space 
of three years. 

“Sign the promise,” said the interpreter; “but 
when you get way off in the country you can break 
it, and teach what you please.” 

The professor, being a man of truth, would not 
receive that advice. 

“Sign it,” said some expedient American friends, 
“or you will lose three hundred dollars a month, 
and all your good chances besides. Some mere 
adventurer may get the position, who will do the 
people more harm than you can do them good.” 

Prof. Clark was in a strait. He had spent all 
his money in getting to Japan from the United 
States. If he should lose the situation, he would 
be in an impoverished cond ; but he was a 
Christian, and therefore a man of honor. He 
determined not to sign the contract, and wrote 
to the Government that unless the objectionable 
clause was withdrawn, he would not accept the 
professorship. 

“It is impossible,” he added, “for a Christian to 
dwell three years in the midst of a pagan people, 
and yet keep silence on the subject nearest his 
heart.” 

Much to his surprise, he received within three 
days an answer, saying that the clause against 
Christianity should be stricken out. “You have 
conquered,” exclaimed the bearer of the good 
news, “and have broken down a strong Japanese 
wall! Now you can also teach us the Bible and 
Christianity.” 

Instead of thinking less of the professor, or 
being vexed at his obstinacy, the Japanese officials 
respected him for his conscientious honesty and 
hecame more friendly than ever. The professor 
took charge of the school, which was several hun- 
dred miles from Yokohama, and had a thousand 
students and fifty Japanese teachers. 

‘When he made out the programme of studies 
he said nothing about the Sabhath, but left the 
space for that day blank. There is no Sabbath in 
the Japanese religion, but the officials inferred the 
professor’s wishes, and inserted the word “rest” 
in the blank space. An order was also issued 
closing the school on Sunday. 

On the first Sunday after his arrival at the 
school Prof. Clark began a Bible class. The stu- 
dents listened for more than two hours to a pres- 
entation of Christian truth. Thenceforth the class 
met ¢ y Sunday morning. 





ve fool your honor grip, 
he your border.” 


































































But that wks not sufficient for minds eager to 
know about the religion of Christ. So every Sun- 
day afternoon the students met at the house of onc 
of their number, and themselves conducted a Jap- 
anese Bible class. 

A number became Christians. One of the most 
Icarned Chinese scholars in Japan declined an ap- 
poiutment to go with the Japanese Embassy to the 
United States. He wished, he said, to remain with 
his new teacher, that he might study Christianity. 

The incident shows that it is nobler and better 
to let honor grip us, and by so doing heed the de- 
mands of the Christian conscience, even when ap- 
pearances assert that it may cost all the worldly 
substance that a man hath. 


+0 
A TURKISH POST-OFFICE, 


A Turkish post-office must be an excellent place 
for the amusement of those who have the sense of 
humor. The Cologne Gazette describes a scene at 
one of them, as follows: A turbaned Ottoman 
slowly approaches the pigeon-hole of the post- 
office. He bows repeatedly to the official, and, | 
laying his right hand on his breast, exclaims, | 

May the noble morning be fortunate for you, sir!” 

OMicial, returning the salutation, inquires, “What | 
is your pleasure 7” | 

“Thy servant desires a few stamps—postage- 
stumps—in order to send letters to Europe. My 
son, Abdullah Effendi, glass-merchant of Ak Serai, 
has travelled to London, and his family wishes to 
write to him, 

eed Fy 




















indeed, do not possess the accom- 
plishm ting, but a relative, the grandson 
ofmy first wi great-uncle, the great pipe-bow] 
manufacturer of ‘Tophane, is master of that art, 
and _he will pen the epistle for us.” 

“Ver yd; and how many stamps do you 
want, sir 

“Ah! my jewel, how many do I require? One, 
T suppose, will not be sufficient, for he will not re- | 
turn yet for fonr weeks; so give me two.” 
‘vy good; here they are—two and a half} 

























piastres 
WwW dat is that thou sa: y ante Two 
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“Quite right, Effendim; but since then the | fee 
has been altered, and the price ix now gr 
“Ts it 80, apple of my eye? ce price is greater ; 











Herewtth the Turk pulls ont a roll of notes, on 
seeing which the ottici ja 
mond, n We take no paper money here. You 
must pay in silver.” 

“Kh, what! You take no paper? Why not? 
Surely it is good money of the padishah in whose 
ou are. Well, well, I will give you hard 

T have some with me in copper. 
No, Effendi,” replies the official, “we don’t 
copper, cither, You must pay in silver.” 
rer? head, I have none! Do me 
ng copper. I will pay you the 
























“Tinpossible, Etfendim; I am not allowed to 
take it.” 

“Well, what am I to do, then, my son?” 

“Go to the money-changer; he is sitting there 
in the corne 

“Ah me, it is very hot! Won't you really take 
copper 2” 
cannot under any circumstance 
“Very well, then, you shall have silver. Here 











it is.’ 
Thanks.” 

This part of the business being concluded, the 
Turk ask: 

“When will the letter be sent off?” 

“First tell me, father, when do you intend to 
write 

“Oh, to-day! as soon as I get back from the 
fish-market, whither I must first go, I will have 
the letter written.” 

“Then it will be despatched in the morning, if 
you bring it here before two o'clock this atter- 
noon. 

“Excellent! and when will the answer come 
back ?”" 

“Well, Efendim, that will depend on when your 
son posts his reply.’ 

“Writes his reply, my lamb! Why, what are 
you thinking of? He will do it at once, of course. 

Do you think he will keep his father waiting ?” 

“Very well; in that case, the answer will arrive 
quickly. You may, perhaps, get it in ten days.” 

“Bravo! bravo! "Then I will come hack in ten 
days’ time. Good-by! May Allah lengthen thy 
shadow, my heart!” 

“Good-by, sir, and may thy beard luxuriantly 


flourish !” 
a gg 
PLUNDERED. 

The morbid passion for carrying off mementocs 
of eminent personages is one of the inexplicable 
human weaknesses. It easily becomes ridiculous, 
and the fact that it so often leads to the commis- 
sign of mischief and actual theft makes it posi- 
i hateful. The following possibly somewhat 
xaAxgerated account in a Cincinnati paper illus- 
trates what we have said. A telegram from Cleve- 
land says: 


“Gen. Garfield was in the city yesterday, shop- 
ping for household furniture, sequel to recent 
its to Mentor of wholesale delegations of enthus 
astic friends.” The telegram does not mention 
anything of the carrying away by relic-hunters of 
bushels of corn, apples and turnips that were raised 
on Gen, Garticld’s farm. 

A reporter of this paper, coming down on the 
Bee Linc road a few evenings ago, fell in with three 
or four commercial travellers, who had just re- 
turned from Mentor. 

It seems that none of the party knew that any 
one of their number had been there, and one of 
them, wishing to surprise the rest, reached up and 
got his valise. On opening it, he pulled out an ear 
of corn, and said,— 

“Here is an ear of corn raised on Gen. Garfield’s 
farm. Iam going to take it home down East and 
plant it next sprinz 

Another of the party reached for his valise, and 
said, “I will give you one better. Here are two 
ears of corn that I picked while I was at Mentor.” 

The third made a dive into his overcoat pockets, 
and pulled out two turnips, three apples, an ear of 
‘corn, and three large onions, which he said he ob- 






























































tained at the Mentor man’s farm while he was over 
there paying his respects (?) to Gen. Gartield. 

Ifevery visitor carricd away as many memen- 
toes of their trip to Mentor as these gentlemen did, 
the crop of corn, apples, potatoes, and turnips 
must be well-nigh exhausted hy this time. 

It was said of the Oberlin students, who were the 
first to visit Gen. Garfield after his election, that 
they carried away everything they could get their 
hands on; but they replied to this that there was 
no chance to carry away anything, as the visitors 
before them had stripped the farm and flower-beds. 
Perhaps if the general had known that the prod- 
uets of “Lawntield” would he in such demand, be 
would have put in an extra large crop last spring. 

‘These relic-hunters are on a par with the Indian- 
apolis man who visited Garticld with a club of 
young men from that city a few weeks ago, and 
who, in order to obtain more than the formal rec- 
ognition accorded his fellows, conveniently got 
himself left when the train departed, and was kept 
over night by Gartield, and de parted next morn- 
ing feeling so intlated that the city of Cleveland 
was too simall to Lold him. 


———+—__— 


MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


Once, in my hoyhood's gladsome day, 
My spirits Hyht as airy 

I wander'd to a lonely room, 
Where mother knelt in pi 


Her hands were clasped Jn fervency, 
Her lips gave forth no soun 

Yet, awe-struck, solemnly Lf 
Tstood on holy ground. 
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Lentranced In prayer, 
My presenee heeded ne 
Lturneda 
Tn silence from the spot. 


Ap orphan’ wanderer, far from hon 
Tn ater {ite 
But God his 
He heard he 

















MCKELLAR. 
—— —-+er- 
BACK TO BACK. 

A rowdy cannot endure the sight of a well-dressed 
man. It acta upon him as a red shaw! upon a bulle 
Some years ago, ag two young gentlemen were going 
home from a party in Philadelphia, they were attacked 
by a gang of rowdies. ‘The youths were brothers, and 
noted for their skill in boxing, Standing back to back, 
they knocked down their assailants as frat as they 
atthem. In a few minutes the rowdies fled, 
tactics once saved two English anglers from being | 
ly a pack of fierce dogs. As they were passing a farm. 
house, a large dog, whose barking and glaring eyes ane 
nounced his rage, dashed at them, 

















atch up some etones and stand back to buck, or 
he'll worry ne,” cried the elder. 

Armed with as many stones as they could pick up, 
they put themselves in position and waited the charge. 
Bui the dog did not attack. He evidently thought the 

tion too formidable for him to earry by 

















er 
) prensed onwards. 
over the brow of a bill, when a chorus of “Y a 
yelp!" announced another and more dangerous attick. 

“We are hunted,” shouted one to the other; “more 
stones, and qtind firm, or we are dead men.” 

Filling thelr pockets and hands with stones, the two 
men se stood, and waited anxiously 
th e the large deg, with four other 

iy. 











circling 
round the anglers, “and “gradually “drew nearer and 
nearer. 

‘A welLaimed stone struck the leader of the pack on 
the head and rolled him over, Another stone hit a see. 
ond dog on the side and sent him out of the circle, howl- 
ing with pain. 

Then the pack halted, retreated some distance, and 
again began to circle round the men. Sullenly ‘they 
went round and round, until seeing no chance for an 
agxanilt, they went slowly of over the hill, 

‘The anglera went their way, speculating ae to the 
method by which the large dog persuaded his four com. 
panions to join him in assaulting his enemies. 


——+er—____ 
TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 


The following story, told in the Ledger, carries ite 
own moral, and may, perhaps, recall some one to an ap- 
prehension of the fact that his wife fx too good for him, 
seeing that he is not what he ought to be. 


An eminent public man who shall he nameless—a 
man of great intellectual power, of real goodness of heart 
at hottomn, but eadly broken and demoralized by a long. 
continued course of wrong-living and much wrong-doing 
—was once told by a boon companion how a certain 
other public man had been abusing him, 

“Never mind,” aad our eminent friend, whose soul 
was really above the level of petty scandal and malice. 
“The fellow is only a dirty blackguard, and I care not 
to know what he says of me.” 

“But, my dear sir, if he is allowed to go on in that 
way he will ruin your character; he will destroy. your 
credit; and, perhaps, injure your prospects in the fu- 

















Put, tut! My character—what there is of it—Is too 
tongh for euch aman to injnre: my credit fe a phantom, 
at bests and as for my prospects in the future, I doubt 
if he can make them tore dubious than they are now.” 

“Well,” persisted the friend, after a little pause, “bow 
do you like the idea of his making free with the name 
of your wife?” - 

‘The man was aronsed on the instant. 

Ha! Does he dare?” 

“Yor; he deciares that your wife is altogether too 
good for you.” 

“What! Does he say that 

“Yer; he haa said it repeatedly.” 

“Well, well, there’a something good in the fellow 
after all. Bless him for the truth he telle—for, my 
dear fellow, that i truc—as true ns gospel!” 

The great man eat for many minutes, with hie head 
owed upon his hand, and when he next looked up, his 
face bad grown wondrously roft and pathetic. 

“Yes; he told the truth! I think I'll go home and 
have a chat with that woman. Who knows but_that 
ehe may help me? I have not thought of her. Bless 
the rascal for reminding me! Yea, sir! He told the 
truth there!” 

And the worker for the Nation—the politician, worn 
and weary—set forth to tind the one being on earth in 
whom, when all else failed him, he felt he could trust. 


















+e 
FRIGHTENED. 


Brave hunters are ag disturbed as other people when 
caught without their weapons. The Toulumne (Cal.) 
Independent relates how one man met a rough customer 
that he was glad to say ‘zn0d-night” to. 


Bill Morria, the great hunter from the Yellowstone, 
who has resided in Sonora a number of ycara, was on 
hia way over the mountains on hoard the Bodie stage. 

The stage had stopped at Cow Creck Station to 
change horses, getting there about 1.50 A. M. The 
nights are frosty at this altitude, and Morris, who bad 
deen riding with the driver, got down while the team 
wae being hitched mp and started on ahead on foot to 
“warm up.” leaving his rifle behind. 

Coming to an elbow in the road a few hundred yards 
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beyond, he cast hiv eyes upward toa tremendous rock 
on the right, from “whenee emai a thundering 
growl, and in the bright moonlight he «aw perched 
there a tremendous grizzly bear. 

William was petrified. “Down jumped the bear, and 
standin] ‘tin the read with mouth epen, eontronted 
him #: ly, and followed bin up as he retreated b 
ward. 

Morria shouted lustily fur assistance, and at this 
Juncture the stage hove in aight and the driver and pas. 
Kenuers, five in number, hearing cries of distress, all 
shouted at the top of their voices. 

‘The stage swung around the curve at the critical mo. 
ment to Morris, So unnatural was the surprise that 
the grizzly turned about and beat a hasty retreat down 
the mountain. 

A bonanza, with one million “in the door, 
have be more Welcome sight to Morris 
Bodie mage at that moment. ‘The tracks « monster: 
measured in the moonlight about fourteen inchea, He 
ig supposed to be the ame the stockuen had been 
watching for killing stock. 


——+ 4 = 
AN UNFORTUNATE SUITOR. 


In the early days of Indiana, one of the State Sena. 
tors was a good-natured giant, named George Boone. 
When he stood up, his height attracted attention, for he 
measured nearly seven feet. If he made a gesture, his 
hands were noticed ax the largest ever wren in that 
State. Tut ft was hie fect that amazed hin colleagues. 
One day, when joked on his big hands and feet, he told 
antory of au carly experience which a brother Senator, 
in hix “Sketches of Early Indiana,” reports as follows: 


When about cightecn, young Boone thought he would 
call on a neighbor, who lived a few miles of Sally, 
the neighbor's daughter, was large and pretty, and the 
youthful giant thought she would make him a suitable 
Wife. 3 

Iwas late in the fall, though too early to put on 
shoes, so he started herefoot. His best butternut-col- 
ored cuit had been made some “ix months befo 
was inch too sinall for him. ‘The pants 
only just below his knees, while the cout stre 
tight over his body ae an cel-skin dried on a hoop-pole. 

After wading ereeke and muddy bottoms, the would: 
be “parker” arrived at the neighbor's lox-hut just as 
the family were sitting down to the supper of mish and 
milk. eing invited to Mdraw up." he sat down along 

offered him a large bowl, 
rth his hand to take, Not making 
muflicient allowance for the size of his hand, he struck 
the hig milk-piteher, Out went the milk over the table, 
and out went Sally from the room, roaring with laugh: 


























could not 
in was the 





























































he old kely kindly remarked, “It will rub ont when 
it dries” bat the youth knew that he was already rubbed 
out, 80) ly was concerned. He saw nothing 
lock struck ten. 

asked the old lady, “won't you wash 
nd xo to bed?” 


















he pot proved too small for his fect to enter, except 
by wliding them in sidewaye. When in the welled 
so much, that he could not hem ont. The pain was 
AAs the clock struck cleven, the old lady 








“Mr. Boone, are you not done warhing your feet?” 
What did this pot cost?" he roured; “I must break 





A dollar.” 

“Bring me the axe.” 

Breaking the pot in pieces, he handed the old Indy a 
dollar, opened the door and started for home. Several 
Years after he met Sally ata husking. Ae soon as she 
saw him, xhe buret out laughing. 


~~ 
LEMONS. 


To be “twelve miles from a lemon,” may be as much 
of a misfortune, after all, as Gail Hamilton represented 
it. One of our exchanges publishes the following list 
of “uses” which would make the fruit almost a panacea 
—and a cosmetic besides : 

The lemon is a native of Asia, althouch it fe cultivated. 
, Portugal and the south of Frane In Europe, 
Tr. it kehiom exceeds the dimensions of the rmall- 


est tree, While in its native state it grows ninety feet in 
hei Leh 

















part of this tree is valuable in medicine, though 
cinploy any of it but its fruit, and that is the 
lemon itself. And every one knowe how to employ 
this, ax in lemonade: Squeeze the juice into cold water, 









a tood. Lemonade ie one of the hest_ and 
rst drinks for any person, whether in health or not. 
Jt ia suitable to all stomach disease, is execllent in 
‘int 
re, At ig a apecitic against worms and skin 
ints, 

Lemon juice in the beat anti-scorbutie remedy known. 
It not only cures the disease, but preventa it. Tt aleo 
prevents chilblaing, Lemon is used in intermittent fe- 
vers mixed with hot bl » Without sugar. 







sickness, in casce of jaundice, gravel, liver comp! 
and fe’ 














+e 


BY THEIR SCENT. 
When doga learn to read, emell will probably become 
the method of literary eelection. 


A writer in the December Atlantic haa made the dis. 
very that books and newspapers differ in smell almost 
as they do in style and contents, Tle attire 
Ue practice wi Ne a person to co to his 
library in the dark and pick onta certain book from a 
multiinde of others on the shelf. 

This must be the result of a very strong « 
part of the author! As to newspapers, whal 
some of the political sheets must have! 












yle on the 
an ill oder 





When Pizarro's pricsts offered a copy of the Gospels 
to a South American chief, be Ae/d it to his ear, to tind 
if it told him anything. 


— Or - 
HEAPING COALS OF FIRE. 

The Hebrew Leader illustrates the hospitality and 
forgiving spirit of one of its countrymen by the follow. 
ing: 

One of the strangest incidents in conncetion with the 
expulsion of the Jesuits of France is the fact that some 
of the exiles found an asylum under the hospitable roof 
of a Hebrew banker. ‘This was a vengeance worthy of 
Isracl. 

In the timer of Torqnemada and the inquisition, the 
Jesui 8 persecuted the Jews to death throughout 
rope, and now, in return, they reccive shelter and bread 
from the Teraclites, of those whom they once burned at 
the stake. ‘This isa noble revenge a worthy of the 

rople whom the Lord delighted to call Tix own and to 
make His messengers of mercy throughout the world. 















+ fe 
DIED AT HIS POST. 
An affecting incident occurred recently on a milroad 
near Montreal ; 


The enginecr of a train raw a large dog on the track. 
He was barking furiously. The engincer blew the 
whistle at him, but he did not stir, and, crouching low, 
he was struck by the locomotive and killed. There 
was a bit of white muslin on the locomotive, and it al 
tracted the attention of the engineer, who stopped his 
train and went back. 

There lay the dead dog anda dead child, which had 
wandered upon the track and had gone to sleep. The 
j dog had given his signal to stop the train, and had dled 
at his post, 
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For the Companton, 


A NEW YEAR WISH. 
Not that the sky 
May be always blue; 
Life muy be better 
Than that to you. 
It may give you a chance 
To prove your strength, 
For some hard trials 
May be Joy at length. 
Only, dear child, be faithful and true, 
And the sky of your heart will a/ways be blue. 
Not to have fortune 
Smile each day; 
‘There's another, and sufer, 
And better way. 
To work ever upward 
- Into the light, 
With patience and courage, 
Sunny and bright. 
‘This is my wish, dear,—may it be given,— 
‘To keep you on earth, and to fit you for heaven 
MARGARET SIDNEY 


- = == 4+ 
For the Companion. 


“NIPEN’S” CAKE. 


Away up in Norway, when the country-folks 
have a feast or merry-making of any kind, the 
richest and sweetest of the many nice cakes they 
make is set apart for a person they never saw, 
and I am sure never will sce. 

“Nipen” is the spirit who they believe rules over 
the water and the winds; and if he is offended, 
sends down the furious west wind upon their seas 
and flords; upsets their fishing-boats; rattles the 
clapboards of their wooden houses, and plays all 
sorts of mischievous pranks. 

So to keep old “Nipen” in good humor, they 
give him the strongest of their home-brewed ale or 
cider, and the nicest of their good things. 

I fancy he must be a greedy old fellow; for no 
matter how many parties there are in these sovia- 
ble Norway homes through their long winters, the 
cake which is put at the end of the barn, or in 
some other snug corner, is sure to be eaten, and 
the ale drank up, before morning. And yet no one | 
ever saw the “wind and water sprite” come or go. | 

Otto Kellson and his sister Elfreth alwa 
wanted to hnuw the “how” and “why” of ev 
thing. And on the wedding of their elder sister, 
Ulla, when they had a grand time, and “Nipen’s” 
cake was even larger and richer than usual, Otto | 
felt a desire to carry out the cake and ale for him. 

“Tf,” he said to Elfreth, “there is such a fellow | 
as old ‘Nipen,’ I'll have a good look at him, if I | 
stay out all night in the cold.” 

This ten-year-old Norwegian had come back 
from his uncle’s home in Throndhjem, where he | 
had been spending the last six months, and his 
childish faith in “spirits” and “sprites,” whether 

on land or water, was a good deal shaken; but he 
had a much stronger faith in the God of heaven, 
as the Ruler over all things. 

You see it was not a mere idle curiosity that 
made Otto willing to brave the stinging cold of a 
January night in that northern Jand. 

He was glad to go, when wrapped in his fur 
robe and ear-lapped cap, his father put into his 
hands the beantifully browned cake and the can 
of steaming ale, telling him to carry it carefully 
and put it under the barn gallery, at the end near- 
est the little pine grove. 

The barn was some little distance from the 
house, but along the narrow, slippery paths, with 
the glistening snow piled high on each side, Otto 
trudged merrily, softly whistling “For Norje,” and 
wondering who or what would eat that delicious 
cake. 

“They won’t miss me at the house, amongst so 
many,” he said to himself; “and Elfreth knows 
Ym going to watch for Nipen, and she believes 
that God will take care of me out here in the 
grove.” 

Setting down the cake and the ale where his 
father had told him, brave little Otto wrapped his 
furs closer round him, and crouched down in the 
shadow of the thick pines, hoping that “Nipen” or 
somebody would be so hungry that they wouldn’t 
keep him rery long in the cold. : 

All at once, a screech and a flapping of heavy 
wings in the trees above startled him, but didn’t 
startle in the least an odd-looking creature that 
crept out, at first on all fours, from the grove be- 
hind bim into the moonlight that shone across the 
open space between him and “Nipen’s feast.” 

What a fanny-looking animal! Was it a fox? 
or was it Nipen himself dressed up in furs, with a 
red cap on his head. 

As it came nearer to the cake and ale, it raised 
itself up, with a half-frightened look peeped round 
the corner of the barn and up to the gallery above, 

then snatched up the can of ale, tucked the cake 
under {ts arm, and darted off into the grove as 
quick as its short legs would carry it. 

“Just as I thought!” sald Otto, with a laugh, as 
he jumped out of his hiding-place. “That's the 
great spirit that rules over everything out doors In 
Norway!” and Otto ran back to the house. 




















“THE YOUTH’ 


cakes that are made for Nipen!” And then he 
told of the hungry, wandering little Lapp that had 
crept out of the grove and run off with Nipen’s 
supper. 

“Of course,” said Elfreth, “if Nipen is such a 
great spirit uy ty make the wind blow and do so 
much mischief to our boats, he would have been 
round when the cake and ale was put out for him, 
and not let the Laplander takeit. I’m glad though, 


For the ¢ 


Once six little mice hopped out of their bed 
Ho, ho, ho! 
And each wanted first to be washed and be fed; 





Poh, poh, p 
But Mother Mouse put up her hands to her head, 
And ordered them back every one to his bed. 



























Ho, ho, he 
A pillow was tucked behind each little head 


And a wee sup of milk, and a wee bit of bread, 
Was placed before cach little mouse on his be 


For the Companion. 
JOHNNY'S FIRST SUNDAY AT 
CHURCH. 
Joly was # litte boy, and bis parents lived in 
the country. 
It was six miles from Johnny's father’s to the 
church, and there was a large family, so that 
somehow there was never any room in the carriage 
for Johnny, and he was quite a large boy before 
he went to church for the first time. 
‘When he was four years old, however, his papa 
moved to town to spend the winter. 
When Sunday came and Johnny heard the bells 
begin to ring, he was very impatient to be off to 
church, and could scarcely bear to wait until 
mamma was'ready. 
When they got there Johnny sat very still and 
behaved as well as such a little boy could be ex- 
pected to do, the first time, but I dare say he was 
not very sorry when it was time to go home. 
As they walked on, one of Johnny’s aunts over- 
took them, and asked Johnny how he liked 
church. 
“Well,” said he, “I like it pretty well, but I 
don’t think mamma will let me go again.” 
“Why not ?” said his aunt. 
“Because,” said Johnny, “the preacher says bad 
words, and my mamma does not let me go with 
people who say bad words.” 
“What bad words did he say ?” asked his aunt. 
“Why,” said Johnny, “he kept saying, ‘O 


Lord!” 
———+e—____ 


For the Companion. 

LEE’S TERRIBLE SLIDE. 
Lee was not more than four or tive years old, 
hardly big enough to go out to slide all by himself, 
but his parents allowed him to do so in some 
places. 
Not far from the house Was a very deep ravine, 
with steep, rongh sides, and he was expressly for- 
bidden to slide near that. 
Lee's father was a stern man, and when he said 
to him, “Never go near the ravine with your sled,” 
Lee did not dare to think of disobeylny. To tell 
the truth, he was more afraid of his father than of 
the ravine. 
There came a thaw, and then a freeze, and the 
flelds were a sheet of ice, Lee was out with his 





“O FIf, I've found out who eats up the nice 





little sled, ever so far from the ravine, but when he 


—-— +8 — 


SIX SICK MICE. 
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OMPANION. 


aint you, Otto, that the puor litte Lapp had a good 
supper ? for mother says they're dreadfully huugry, 
sometimes, when they come down trom the moun- 
tains.” 

“Yes,—I'm glad [ didn’t scare him off—but, O 
Elt, how can anybody be so silly as to’ believe in 
spirits, and sprites, and witches, and all that? 
You never will, will you ?” 

And little Elf suid, “No, InpEED!” K.P. 





ompanion, 


They skurried, they scampered, they squeaked, and 
they fled; 
| Ho, ho, ho! 
But they tumbled down stairs in thelr hurry instead! 
Ob, ob, ob! : 
The Mother Mouse them all up then for dead, 
And laid the six out in a row on the bed. 





Old Doctor Mouse came, aud he solemnly said, 
Sho, sho, sho! 

They'll never get well till 
No, no, no!” 





all have been bled; 


But the ix little mice, they all rose up in bed, 
And held up their paws with a shudder of dread 


“Believe us, good doctor,” they chattered and plead, 
“Oh, ob, ob! 

We only were frightened, but none of us dead; 
No, no, no!” 

So Doctor Mouse left with a shake of his head, 

And Mother Mouse ran for th 








r breakfasts of bread 


She went for more milk, and she went 
for more bread, 
Slow, slo 
With the heaydest-heart. and the swifost 
of tread, 
Oh, oh, oh! 
But when she eame back she found out 
they had fled, 
And were racing around on the floor 
overhead! 


slow! 











FLETA FORRESTER. 


slid down a small hill, the sled didn’t stop, but 
kept on going, going. The snow and ice were so 
hard that he could not stick in his heels at all, so 
he could do uothing to stop the sled, though it 
was going fast towards the ravine. 

He just clung on tight, and shut his eyes when 
the sled went over the bank, down, down among 
the rocks and bushes. 

His sister Dora chanced to see him from the 
window. “Oh! oh!” she screamed in terror. 
“Lee has slid over into the ravine!” 

Such a commotion as there was in the house! 
Father, mother, brothers and sisters, the hired 
man, and kitchen girl, all rushed out, and ran as 
fast as they could to the edge of the bank. 

Their hearts fairly stood still as they peered 
down into the depths below, expecting to see the 
dear little body all senseless and mangled. 

Lee had just picked himself up, when he heard 
the tumult of voices above, and looking up saw 
his father’s white, scared face. 

“O father!” he piped, in a weak, trembling 
voice, “if you won’t whip me this time, I won't 
never come down here again !” MLC. W. Be 


———_+e+—__—_ 
For the Companion. F 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Claude, three years old, had a slight dif- 
ference of opinion with his grandfather. Quite for- 
getting his usual respectful manner, he exclaimed 
angrily, “Grandpa, I shall have to box your ears.” 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, gravely, 
“I wonder what Santa Claus will have to say to 
that.” 

“Oh,” responded Claude, quickly, “I shan't do 
it till after Kissmus, you know!” 

A little girl went visiting at a house where there 
was a small baby, and was greatly pleased with it. 

“O mamma!” she said, after she went home. 
“Mrs. Sweet’s baby Is su cute! I wish we had ono 
at our house.” 

It was near Christmas, and her mother, thinking 
to please her, bought her a very large doll for « 
Christmas present. 

“There, Pet!” she said, “you have been wishing 
for a baby; there 1s one for you.” : 

“Oh,” said Pet, in disgust, “I don’t want that 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
t THANSPOSITION®. 

1. ‘Trunspose a small table, aud form un engagement. 
2, Transpose a current of water, and form a ruler, 2. 
Transpose a sash and form a Dutch coin. 4. Traneponc 
amixture used in cookery, und tora a musical instru 
ment. 5. Transpose a part of yourself, and form u 
dress trimming. 6. ‘Transpose an excursion, and fon 
@ strony passion. 7. Trauspuse a wading ‘bird, and 
form a species of cod-fleh. 8. ‘Trauepose centuries, and 
form a yrave philosopher. 











2. 
RIDDLE. 
‘Tis said of all the human eye 
Can sweep (a8 objects) or enpy, 
‘The most poetical am If. 


Beloved of lovers and the muse, 
Musing or moving in the dews, 
My presence none will fail to choose. 


Tam the theme of th 
And lonely xouls the 
Pour on me ina thou 


Yet pass [in my stately round, 
In silent majesty profound, 
Unmoved by mortal sight or sound. 


My times are hailed as days xo on; 
+ Athide-and-seek I 
“Pale,” “cold, 





al sonnge 5 
fs aud wronge 
and tongues. 














3. 
TWENTY-TWO HIDDEN ARTICLES FOUND IN A LADY'R 


WORK-BASKET. 

At my desk, Einar: I have placed my wor! 
reading, ctc., aside, so I may write, as Ewing wi 
to finish this page for him. “You need less advice and 
more news, if lows of congenial company affects you 
greatly. 

‘The ice season ix about over, but tons have been put 
up in several places. The schoolboys have raised 
hubbub raiding an apple cellar. By the way the ferule 
has hecn used; some of them have had to try arnica on 
hand, rib, bone, and flesh. Ah, but the teacher has a 
sharp eye—let seamps beware! ‘The worst educator {s 
the ferule, but let the ears of a petty thief ring— en- 
force public order, say I. 

‘There Is one boy who hooks and eyes my work-basket 
us if he would like to steal something: [ct him reach 
his fingers to insert,—I only wish I may get a chance at 
them, 

Lew. Rogers hears some of the classes; and will 
board here henceforth. I’m blessed if 1 know how we 
are to keep everything trim, mingling so many kinda of 
housework at once. 

‘The weather is warmer, as pools of water arc gather- 
ing from the melting snow. Now don’t go to knit- 
ting your brow because I muat close with . 

Yours truly, ELGIE ScHELL. 


. _ 
BLANKS. 
‘The word required for the first blank is a part of each 
word required in the other blauks. 
The result of John’s work was the — of metals. 
One day be got a hurt which caused considerable — 





of blood. ¢ surgeon treated the wound first with an 
—— of water, and afterward with an —— of herbs. 
Both these were applied with great ——. At last the 


surgeon resorted to—— from his awn veins to those of 
his patient. When the — was accomplished a slight 
—— tinged the sick man's cheek. In the excitement and 
distress he suffered much — of mind. EB. L. Re 
5. 


MIXED ACROSTIC. 





Select one letter from the name of cach of the objecta 
surrounding the central picture, taken in the order in 
which they come, and thus make a word {Hustrated by 
the charitable act of the wood lady. 


CONUNDRUNE. 


When does a caterpillar improve ‘in morale? When 
he turns over a new leaf. 

Why is a very old umbrella that has been lost as good 
as new when found? Because it’s re-cocered. 

What fs it that a gentleman has not, never can have, 
and yet can give toa lady? A husband. 





Answers to Puzzles for the Season. 


1. Tole, toll; weight, wait ar, leer: fuse, 
idol, les 


Tyne, tne, ‘Pwelfth 
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KEY-WORDs. 

Forum, Hood, Oranges, Reade, Melrose, Tolls, Pip- 

kin, Vat, Tent. 

3. The Year. 

4. (1). Begin a new existcuce to-day. (Bec—Guinea 

—Gnu—Eggs—lis—Tents—Toe—Dey.) 

(2.) Perseverance, industry. (Purse—Sieve—Kar— 

Ante. In dust, tree.) 


3. N 
S mu EG Reverse. 
MOWER 
NEWYEAR Blank. 
@sB Exe 
RA EB Reverse. 
R ' 








kind; [want 9 meat baby!” 





Fifth or middle word—NeW YEAR. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Oh, I don’t feel 80,” was the boy’ ee "a Ci 1 . = on 
think that Willie A—~'e h aa petty uae Gee murnett/a:Coconine GRATEFUL — COMFORTIN 


n ome is as prettyasours. It’s! ‘The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 

itera ne TYG Ta we) fa dan ewer aracon, eases «| EPP?S COCOA, 
“But would you Uke to give up your father and | Y!8°Tous growth of the hair. REA KF AST. 

mother for his?” asked his sister. “And would you| Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknowl- “BY A thorough hnowleage of tie natural Laws which 

rather ae a laters than yours?” edged the purest and best, (Communicated. | a7 iene api Hees ui a and Sutton, 
“No, I wouldn’t want that,” said the boy. ——+— tell eo elias Oe cieee Mies 
“Well, to swap homes mens that,” sald the senstble| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be used | ‘is '*! © pe his Provided onr breakfast tables 


‘ored beverage rm 
piiter; “fora home itself isn'ta home. A home ie your | when you are suffering from mental or phyvical ex- bills, It is by the Judie te 


y Dilla, Tt ts by the judicion- use of 
iither and mother, and brothers and sisters, and every. “ i such articles of diet that a constitution muy be pradually 
thing you have in the house.” | baustion, [Communicate : 


pa up PiuE Nous enone to resist every tendency to 
———_—_—= disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floatin f 
“i O25) BEAUTIFUL COLORED CARDS for Albums | us,reudy to attack Wherever thete is a werk ine we 
25e, HOME CARD CO., Box Ii91, Boston, Muss. | inayescape many a fata 
AFRAID OF A DENTIST. WOE Enbosseal Pidune ie a fortified with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame. 
12c.: 10 sheets 2e.: 1H Decal- 
To a person afllicted with a dread of pain, there is 


1 shaft by keeping ourrelves well 
sheet i Cwil Service Gazette. 
ATE, 10? Wilcox Ay.. Chicago |’ Soid only an tine G¢-lb and Ib), labelled 
nothing more terrifying than the crashing of a tooth | Jp>RINTERS JAMES EDITS & 
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, send stamp for Wholesale List of ‘0., 
The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the ComPANION is as the dentist pulle it out. He is nota coward except Cards, 70u varieties, UNION CARD Co., Montpe Makers of Ep ee pele natn: Pere Eng. 
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RAUTIFU L FANG) 
into the Cass House, Detroit, with his carpet-bay In one Bx pete by math eae 
hand, and the other pressed to his juw,and he wasnt | Uaerent. M, D, JONES & 


DS. Be. a Set; by mall, 6c 
Bright colors, good alze, all 
2 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the CARL 
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A day or two ago, a traveller from the East walked 





THE CoMPANtON Is sent to sudseribers until an explictt 
order is recelved by the Publishers for its discontinu= 
ance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as Te 

ee seven o'clock the previous evening. 

for the Companion, when sent by mail, 


Wzabeth, N. J. 
x i . anions. s nl He couldn't cat, drink, nor stand still, and when some A FQ READING, PA., Dealer 
Deans, AVES MELT OR ere eeNeneeKS OF | one waked him why he didu't wok dentist, be re. | Js EDWARD FREES, #2 Wi, 8:,Oftclals, ofters 





long ‘in letting fifteen or twenty people know that_he P Eaters Easily Cured. By one that ured it 
had been afflicted with the toothache every minute since fora year Sidrese 
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CURED, send the money In a registered letter. All| plied,— for sale sets of Justice, War, y, Agricultural, Pust- 
postuiasters are required to register letters when- | “Because T haven't got the pluck! Here am I, tice, &e. used and unused. Lists free. 
ever requested to do so. great, big six-footer, able to knock down an ox, and) ~~. 
RENEWAL ree weeks are required after receipt | Yet I haven't the grit to stand one yank on this tooth. 
of money by us before the date opposite your .name | I’ve been down on the battle-line, in Tree fights, and out e 


on you! 
DISCONTI 
must b 
his paper stopped. 
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ean be changed. among the redskins, but I'ma coward!” 
Remember that the Publishers | Some of the listeners laughed, and sume encouraged. ay; At, LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents. 

ghana subscriber wishes | him, and he finally said, “Well, I believe I'll try it; | washington, D.C. trend for circular, 

All arrearages inst be puld, but I know what I am, und I want something to push 


4 of the Post-Ollice to which your | me on. I'll bet this five-dollar bill against ten-cente! that, rinting Presses | PURITY 


iidone. = Annet be found on! our) Ti have the tooth pulled.” 78 cents to $176. Cireularefree., Book of Type, 10 cents. 
st your name 6 : : inters’ Instruction Book, 16 eta. 
tinst your name on the margin of your paper | went al t SAE eae 40 kinds of 10 cts. Pri 

tu What tine your subseription is pald. baldeaae ence necked eae UP es rATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. ‘G SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 


: JOSEPH : 
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Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY Then he grow white in an instant, slid out of the sso 2 Stops, Pinos FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 
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Y AND STRENGTH GUARANT! 
RIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
‘4 URE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 



















One of the gueats made the wager, and a small crowd 

















IN & CV., Youth's Companion, Boston, free, aay “8 Daniel GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
shington, d 











es eee | ite ual ae eapette ih areca hiesou. ol PARLE Fasc ee ee mee 
are Wwheelx, and the worst flunker in America, but I can’t | RI 
THE FEET. help it. I've lost the five-dollar bill, and will probably wANITT ING. MACHINE FOR 13 CTS. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
The odor of pure perspiration is not unpleasant, as | have the toothache right along for a week, but 'll have wanted, profits, Millions will be sold. Boys and me 





may be proved in clean and healthy babes. When, | ' #tand it like a coward that I um.” 
however, the other elimfnating organs—thoxe that strain ee 

the waste matter from the blood—do not duly perform WELL SAID. 
their functions, their work is attempted by the skin. 
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SWEET CHOCTLATE 





12 knots worsted 


Maas, 
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In the Christian Union we find the following in a 















Then a disagreeable odor is generally given to the Pers-l otter from an Asneriean boy in a Paris school. It tam abd packing fe all eras The most popular sweet 
Piration, Even in these canes, the odor is produced | iuwy how a single word out of real history may si. Ke nthie paper. ‘London Im cre! Chocolate in the market It 
anainly after the perspiration has been absorbed by the lonce conceited iimurance, . ling Co., 22, ae se 4th Ave, RE is nutritious and palatable; 
clothing. uae am ; Hl TURE ®& particular favorite with 

This last fact is generally true of the bad odor which | ‘Lnctor went qliwing about Pe iy sie saw | Tosieets 25 i chlidren, and a most excel- 
fs associated with the excessive perspiration of the fect | sper } pave Sorry for him when Linct a 300 small, 25 ets4 | lent article for family use. 





hh or an English boy in Boston or New York. But : 
of xome people. Dr. George Thin, of England, has | these French boys blow 40! T never liked the English | 225508 
been investigating the matter, and has communicated | MUCH before; but now LT stand up for them. ‘They | WALL 
b ‘ Z : xpeak the English language, and that’s something: and | 

the results of his experiments to the Royal Society. they dou’t li 

The perspiration of the body is generally slightly | ‘To-day a French boy anid to me in school that the 
acid. ‘That in the solex of the stockings and boots he | French aficays whipped in war, and that they beat the 

uglish every time. 
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varied his place of ubode, nor haa he perceptibly ai-| stealing from hiin four thousand dollars. Le hadn't 
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" THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


|him, like the cold, vast, dewy night. He had | meddling with them ?” he called out, indignantly. | afternoon, just before the dismissal, and spelled 
| never before known the sadness, the heart-ache, of ‘Are they all there ?” Worth asked, with a ner-| the words he put out. One who spelled a word | 
; : utter solitude. vous tremor of the lips, by which he sometimes | right passed above those who had missed it; and 
ty Stxreex Cuarrens.—Cuarren IV. Hie fit that the: coull Meteo Worst Bist bel| betrayed Gxchemagt he eas trying to control. | he SU edict ak ho Beaal Geb lias es ' 
By J. T. Trowbridge. must love him still. But could he ever again be-| “Yes, I guess so,” replied Chase, laying the | close of the exercise received a certain credit. But 
Tt was not fear that made Chase Atway trem-| lieve that Worth really cared for him ? | books out on the desk before him. “Only they’re | he or she had to step down to the foot the next 
ble, in his hiding-place behind the school-house | “I won't try for the prize at all; I won’t have | not!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘Where’s my | day, and begin the upward struggle over again. 














benches; though he was indeed extremely anxious | anything to do with it, after this!” he resolved. | speller 2” | 


not to be discovered by 
his friend in that posi- 
tion. A far deeper feel- 
ing agitated him; an 
overwhelming sense of 
injury and wrong. 

He was sorry that he 
had hidden there, and 
he wanted to rise up and 
show himself. But if 
he should, then Worth 
would know that his 
treachery was exposed. 
And he might think 

























ome of the younger ones in this consolidated 
class spelled quite as 
well as the oldest, the 
offer of prizes for spell- 
ing seemed calculated 
to interest a larger num- 
ber of pupils than if they 
had been offered for ex 
cellence in any other 
branch of study. 

So Mr. Cram re- 
marked on laying the 
subject once more be- 
fore the school. And 











he now proposed that & 
Chase as great a traitor the old system of get- & 
as himself. Could the ting to the head should = 
twoever be friends again continue; and that in I | 
after that > future, each final head- > 25 
| Chase had always felt ing of the class for the a 
| that he could forgive day should count the b> f 
. anything sooner than victor one for the pri ‘a j 
lose his friend. But “I suppose it will - 


% circumstances, there in who are near the head 
sil the dusky school-room. an advantage over the \ 
Wie rest.” i 
. c eon~ As baghad Anyi ae 
s ‘were, and furnbled some ‘ ’ marks On the \ 
t time among the books. Chase could sce only his | And with his heart still from the school, Worth replied, — \ 
. hhead and shoulders above the desks; he did not | aching with wretchedness “It is an advantage they have fairly 8 
‘venture to rise f order to observe more. and resentment, he went earned, isn’t it ?” 
a Presently Worth went back to the open window, | home and went to bed. “I think so! yes!” chorused two or three , 7 
D and Chase could see him again against the evening When he awoke the voices. 
sky. A moment only. Worth slipped out si-| nextmorning, and looked “T don’t see it so,” Chase spoke up promptly. ‘ 
lently, closed the sash carefully, and dropped to} out upon the fields cov- “Give us your reasons,” said the master, } 
the ground. ered with white frost, and approvingly. 4 
Chase breathed again, and slowly got up, like a} the foliage of the October “Tf our present positions in the class showed. j 











Worth, he knew, was 
different. He dreaded 
the effect on Aim of an 
encounter, under such 












ghost of himself, from behind the benches. 

“This is terrible!” he said in a whisper that the 
hollow school-room echoed. 

He glided to a window and saw Worth hurrying 
back the way he had come, keeping close in the 


hills flaming in the sun- 
rise, he found that life 
was still sweet; and he 
thought of his friend with 
yearning affection. 





























IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


hardly be fair to start 
with the class as it 
stands,” he went on, 
“for that will give those 





our standing as good spellers, that might be 
an argument, though a poor one, for giving 
those the advantage who happen now to be 
near the head. But if they are really the 
best spellers, it seems to me they should be 





if 
. shadow of the roadside fence. “Perhaps he will explain to me about the speller, { “Isn't it there?” Worth inquired, with an ap- | willing to begin at the foot, and give the poorer 
“He would not come with me, when I proposed | and make it all right,” he fondly hoped. pearance of surprise and sympathy. spellers the start.” 
it, because it would be so mean. But having, as| But he resolutely kept away from Worth that| “TI can’t find it!” Chase declared, as if it were a| Master Cram smiled and nodded. Chase went 3 
he thinks, prevented me from coming, now he| day; it was Sunday, and the two families went | great mystery. F on. a 
comes without me and carries off his book like a | different ways to church. “You spoke of coming over for it, to carry it} “But there’s another thing to be considered. i 
thief. Oh, the idea of his thinking to get the start} Chase looked forward to their incvitable meet- | home, Saturday evening,” his friend suggested. Some of those who have earned the advantage as j 
of me in that way!” ing the next morning, with no little anxiety; and| “But I didn’t carry it home,” said Chase. *Do| much as anybody have lately graduated from the ne 
Such to Chase, in the anguish of his heart, ap- | his heart swelled tumultuously when in due time | you suppose anybody else could haye got in?”’| head and passed to the foot. That might have 4 




































peared to be the natural interpretation of his 
friend’s motives. 

But maybe he did Worth injustice. 

“After all, he may not have come for his speller!” 

Chase caught eagerly at that straw of hope, and 
hastened to his friend’s desk. 

“If I find his, I will leave mine; I will never 
take advantage of him in any way!” he vowed to 
himself, as his hand groped among the books. 

The faint hope that had risen died, and left his 
heart sick. All the rest of Worth’s books were 
there, but the speller was gone. Chase returned 
to the window, and leaned tremblingly upon it; 
he gazed out at the darkening sky, which looked 
unspeakably cold and desolate to him, and finally 
burst into tears. 

“O Worth! Worth!” he exclaimed, amid sobs, 
“you never loved me!” 

He took the speller from under his coat, flung it 
at the corner where his desk was, and then flung 
himself out of the window in a headlong, reckless 
way, almost wishing that he might get hurt. Pain 
of body would have been a relicf to his pangs of 
soul. 

Once more in the cool evening air, he became 
more calm. Above the western mountains Venus 

shone, large and bright, in a sky still rosy with 
the departed sunset. The distant peaks were melt- 
ing away like banks of violet cloud. In the bare 
‘heayens overhead a few stars faintly twinkled. 

Dew and beauty and stillness pervaded the val- 

ley. Not a breeze stirred, not a tree rustled; only 

the river murmured as it flowed. 

Something of this divine coolness and calm stole 
into the boy's soul. At the same time an unspeak- 
able loneliness seemed to cnfold the world and 














w Worth coming up the lane, on his way to 
school. . 

“How shall I meet him? What shall I say to 
him ?” he had asked himself a hundred times, and 
had made up his mind to act as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

But that was not easy to do; and he was con- 
‘scious of an air of constraint—conscious that his 
face was pale and his smile forced—when he went 
ont to join his friend. 

Worth had his coat buttoned; and Chase knew 
that the speller concealed under it. He, on 
the other hand, wore his coat conspicuously open. 

There was no book concealed about him; Worth 
could see that. 

Chase tried to make a little talk; but Worth 
was reserved and silent. This was nothing new 
for him. And yet Chase believed it was the spell- 
ing-book buttoned under his friend’s coat which 
made him moody that morning. 

“He isn’t going to tell me anything about it,” he 
thought, with fresh pangs of resentment and grief. 

Indeed, they reached the school-house, and the 
thing which was uppermost in the minds of both 
had not once been mentioned. 

Chase watched his friend, and saw him press 
forward to their corner, and bend down behind his 
desk. The buttoned coat was presently thrown 
open. The speller had been put away. 

“T never supposed he could be so sly—with me!” 
Chase Atway’s bitter reflection. “I am just 
beginning to find him out.” 

It was now his turn to act a little part. He 
went to his desk, and pretended to be surprised at 
finding his books disarranged. 

“T never left them in that shape! Who has been 


























And he gave a searching look at Worth. 

“J don’t see why anybody should have got in, 
to meddle with your books,” Worth replied, with- 
out meeting his friend’s eye. 

“Has your speller been taken away ?” Chase de- 
manded. 

“No—I—I believe my books are all here,” re- 
plied Worth. ‘Yes, speller and all,”—after mak- 
ing a brief examination. ‘Haye you looked on 
the floor ?” 

Chase had not looked on the floor, because he 
wished first to sound his friend by making this 
little talk. But now both looked together under 
their seats, and there the speller was found, just 
where Chase had flung it two nights before. 

“Who could have put it there ?” he cried, with 
feigned indignation. 
afterwards ashamed of the deception he 
had thus practised upon his friend. 

“But he is deceiving me all the time in a worse 
way !” he said to himself. “He doesn’t suspect that 
Isee through him. He shall know it some day, 
though!” 

His bitterness of resentment amounted almost 
to hatred at that moment. The school was called 
to order; and after a few exercises, Master Cram 
introduced again the subject of the prize. He had 
brought to school a handsome copy of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems, in blue and gold, which he himself 
now offered as a prize to the best speller among 
the girls. 

This was in the days when there was a revival 
of interest in spelling all over the country. It had 
reached Mr. Cram’s school. His first two classes 
had already been formed into a single spelling- 
class, which ranged itself around the room every 
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been the case with those left at the head now. If 
so, I think they would hardly insist upon anything 
so plainly unjust!” 

Now the pupil who had really been left at the 
head was Worth himself. He knew that Chase 
knew it; and Chase had spoken with a spirit 
which could not be mistaken. Smarting with in- 
dignation at his friend’s conduct, he had made this 
sharp attack. 

Worth was amazed ; he could not understand it. 
Chase, usually so devoted to him, so deferential 
always, had wounded him to the quick. 

“T don’t insist!” he exclaimed with heat. .“And 
I scorn the imputation of inju 















I'm astonished!” he said, severely, 
smiled, but with sparkling eyes. “I am 
not aware of having said anything wrong,” he re- 
plied blandly and diplomatically. “J certainly am 
not talking selfishly for my own interest. I am 
not at the foot, nor anywhere near it. I madea 
general remark.” 

“He spoke of the one now at the head insisting 
upon an injustice!” said Worth, his eyes suffused 
and his lips quivering. ‘His remark was personal. 
I am at the head.” 

“J spoke of those near the head; I didn’t say the 
one,” retorted Chase. “I am within'three of the 
head myself. But I’m not so arfxious to get the 
prize that I can’t see what is fairand honorable in 
the matter.” 

Every word was a sting to the proud and sensi- 
tive Worth. 

“That will do!” said the teacher, cutting off fur- 
ther argument. “I think myself that it would 
hardly be fair to start with the class as it stands, 














I propose, instead, that you shall spell for places, 
going over a few of your back lessons. ‘Those in 
favor of this plan will hold up their hands.” 

Every hand went up but Worth’s. He was 
sullenly chafing under his defeat. 

“The contrary,” said Master Cram. 

Not a hand went up, Worth declining to vote at 
all. 

The plan was therefore decided upon, and the 
usual spelling-hour in the afternoon was named 
for the trial, The ordinary routine of exercises 
was then resumed, 

Very little communication took place between 
the two friends during the day. Chase, in thinking 
over the affair, deeply regretted the open breach be- 
tween them. But it seemed to him better that it 
should be open; far better than that they should 
both keep on hypocritically trying to cover up, with 
friendly appearances, a secret wrong, of which 
both were conscious, but of which neither could 
speak. 

During the day, there was an industrious study- 
ing of spelling-books, in spare moments, through- 
out the school. But Chase did not deign to look 
at his. In a certain way, he was prouder even 
than Worth. For Worth was not too proud to 
take out his speller, when no other study was 
pressing, and prepare himself for the coming ela 

To show his contempt for the whole bus‘ 
Chase sat and made drawings on his slate. Orper- 
haps it was to relieve his own restless and re- 
morseful heart that he thus ocenpied himself with 
trifles. 

The hour came, and the spelling was announced. 

“Keep your seats,” said the master, “and I will 
pronounce words to you where you are. But 
when one misses, let him or her step out and 
stund in place for the formation of the new class, 
beginning at the foot. I shall put out words only 
tu those on the seats. The one who holds out 
longest without missing will, of course, be at the 
head. ‘Then we shall be ready for a fair start to- 
morrow, when the credits for the prizes will begin 
to count.” 

“Can any one give his place to another after the 
is formed ?” Chase inqnired. 

T shouldn't suppose any one would wish to do 
replicd the master. 

“But if any one should wish to ?” Chase insisted. 

“Why,—only for the start nce the spelling 
for the prizes really begins to-morrow,” replied 
Master Cram, “I don’t object. What does the 
school say? T'll put it to a vote.” 

As there were a number of votes in the affirma- 
tive, and none in the negative, Chase Atway’s 
strange question was answered to his satisfaction. 

Whilst making drawings on his slate, he had 
really been considering an idea which was to take 
the school by surprise. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companton. 
CARA’S MISTAKE. 


When Mrs. Donald took her  sister’s second 
daughter to bring up amidst the luxuries of her 
wealthy home, she felt complacently sure that she 
was doing a vi kind and charitable act. Mrs. 
Norris was a hard-working farmer’s wife, with a 
house full of children, and with very scanty means 
to supply their wants. Her wealthy widowed 
sister hud heen on a short visit to her, and the 
night before she left said,— 

“T think, Mary, you better let me take Cara to 
educate. Grace is fourteen years old, and she can 
help you with the boys. Cara dovsn’t seem to be 
of much use anyway, for I notice she’s a terrible 
little shirk when there's any housework to be done. 
She’s very pretty, though, and she'll be prettier 
when she’s grown, and of course I want the pret- 
tiest. I'l do as well by her while I live as though 
she was my own child, but I do not wish to prom- 
ise to leave her anything when I die. My son will 
inherit all I have, you know. But I'll educate her, 
and be a mother to her.” 

Poor overworked Mrs. Norris gasped for breath 
atthe idea of parting with her pretty, useless Cara; 
but her consent and that of her husband was soon 
gained. Mr. Norris, however, though a plain 
farmer and with little education, had a deal of 
hard practical sense, and he at first demurred. 

“T don’t think it will do the girl any good to 
bring her up above her own station in life, Mrs. 
Donald. She'll be taught extravagant habits, and 
T'd like to know what good such habits will do her 
when she is left without means to gratify them. 
You cannot leave her any property, you say, and 
you don’t look overly strong yourself, ma'am. Any 
day she may come back upon us with her head full 
of flighty notions, and perhaps scornin’ the home- 
folks and home-ways. No, ma’am; I thank you 
for your kind offer, but I’d rather keep my daugh- 
ter at home.” 

The lady thought to herself, “he’s a rude boor,” 
but she had a point to gain, so she smiled sweetly 
as she said,— 

“You're certainly a strange man, Mr. Norris. 
Don’t you believe in education, and wouldn’t you 
be pleased to have your daughter so well-taught 
and so highly accomplished that she conld make a 
good living if anything happens to me? Don't 
calculate upon my speedy death, either, for I’m 
not in ill health if I do look delicate. Do take the 
matter into favorable consideration.” 

“T don’t need any consideration,” was his blunt 
answer, “to see what's best for the child, and for 
all of us.” 

“Well, then, put it in this way: Do you think 
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you are justiticd in refusing this offer, which will 
make Cara, if she studies, independent of you, or 
of any one? If every person thought as you do, 
there would be no progress in the world.” 

But Mr. Norris was not convinced. “Cara hates 
her books,” he said. “If Grace didn’t help her, 
and push her along, she’d weir the dunce-cap all 
the time at school. I don’t think she'll do an, 
thing to help the progress of the world, Mrs. 
Donald.” 

But with his wife eager for the plan, and Cara 
coaxing and crying, like the wilful child she was, 
Mr. Norris was at last conquered. 

So Cara was transplanted to the fairy-land of a 
wealthy home, and at Goodale Farm life went on in, 
the old way. Not exactly in the old way, either, 
for though there was always hard work for the 
young people there, yet as Mr. Norris’s means in- 
creased, they had morc time for study, and the 
three boys and Grace were intelligent, and with 
their ordinary school advantages acquired a thirst 
for knowledge. 

Six years passed. Upon one pretext or other, 
Cara did not return home even on a visit. The 
distance was too great for the busy farmer or his 
wite to take time for a trip to the city. So they 
contented themselves with Cara’s monthly letters, 
by which they knew she was well and happy. 

She seemed, however, to take no interest: in 
home-matters. Her letters were brief; merely 
duty-letters, very constrained and artificial. But 
when she was eighteen, and had lett school, her 
father insisted that she should visit her home. 

It was a visit that gave no pleasure to any one. 
The father looked with consternation at his affected, 
tine-lady daughter. She turned with disgust trom 
the hom ways of her tumily. Mrs. Donald, 
who was with her, afraid of some outburst, hurried 
their departure. 

“Thank Heaven, that task is over!” said this in- 
judicious woman, with a sigh of relief, as her car- 
riage rolled trom the door of the farm-house. “How 
coarse and vulgar your father's manners are, Cara! 
Uthink they've grown worse with time. Ele posi- 
tively cats with his knife, and the boys are just as 
bad. Only think if it hadn't been for me, you'd 
have eaten like them, and talked in that brusque 
sharp manner that Grace affects. You ought to 
Le everlastingly grateful, now that you can under- 
stand all I've rescued you from.” 

“Of course I am, auntie,” Cara languidly as- 
sented. “I’ve been shocked and disgusted more 
than T can tell, by all [saw and heard at the farm. 
Ido hope I'll never have to go back there.” 

“What do you think your father asked me?” 
Mrs. Donald seid after a pause. “He wanted to 
know if your education had prepared you to make 
your own living.” 

Cara colored angrily. She did not liké study, 
and her _progre school had been very slow. 
Even her accomplishments were superticial, and 
she was thorough in nothing but the art of adorn- 
ing her pretty person. 

“What did you tell him, auntie ?” she asked. 

“I didn’t know what to say, for you've done 
nothing in the way of study, you know. He 
would have blamed me for that, although you 
know that is not my fault, and would have de- 
clared that he knew you would not make progress 
in schooling. I merely told him to wait patiently 
and he would tind that you would make a sup- 
port.” 

Cara laughed significantly. 

“Oh, of course, you know what I mean. With 
your pretty face and nice society manners, you 
ought to marry well and soon. It’s all nonsense not 
to talk over these matters plainly. It’s your only 
chance, Cara; but when you've landed your fish, 
you'd hetter not take him to Goodale Farm,” and 
Mrs. Donald laughed contemptuously. “He'd be 
‘disillusioned’ with a vengeance, when he sees papa 
and the cubs at dinner, and Grace's red arms shin- 
ing through soap-suds. But she is handsome 
enough, I must say, though she’s so abrupt; and 
she’s bright, too.” 

If any one had told Mrs. Donald that she was 
coarser in mind and in speech, and in all that 
makes the true woman, than the savages of Good- 
ale Farm, she would have called him mad. 

But yet in holding up ber sister's family to 
Cara’s scorn, she felt great complacency ; she real- 
ly thought that she had rescued one member of it 
from commonplace, and what seemed to her,vulgar, 
influences, and that it was a commendable work 
to teach the girl to despise such a mode of living, 
even at the expense of alienating her from her par- 
ents. 2 

In proposing to her, too, to secure a rich hus- 
band, she felt that she was only doing her duty 
by showing her the sole mode by which she could 
retain her place in the paradise of fashionable so- 
ciety. 

The most dangerous people to the real welfare 
of mankind are those who are perfectly satisfied 
with their own narrow routine of life, and can see 
nothing greater or better in the world than certain 
social ambitions and triumphs. They have no 
yearnings for a higher or a better lite, and no idea 
of duty beyond a few social requirements. 

A few months after this conversation, Mrs Don- 
ald was taken scriously ill. From the first there 
was no hope of her recovery, and in a state of 
semi-consciousness she drifted into a world for 
which she had made no preparation. 

Her son, a worldly and avaricious man, who had 
never approved of his mother's whim of adopting 
Cara, and did not like the girl, sent her home as 
soon as possible after the funeral ceremony. 







































































“Dye written to your futher to come tur you, 
Cara,” he said, within a week after the funeral. 
“My wite will move here, and your room will be 
needed. Of course, you can take the clothing my 
mother gave you, though I'm atraid your silks 
will be hardly suitable tor tarm-work. If I were 
you, I'd dispose of then” 

He lett the rvom, leaving the girl convulsed 
with grief, less for the dead aunt than for the lux- 
urious home from which she was thus summarily 
expelled. She would have humbled herself, and 
borne anything tu be allowed to remain where she 
was. When her father came for her, she had e¢x- 
hausted her tears, and had fallen into a state of 
sullen despair. 

“Seems to me you're more sulky than sorry, 
Cara,” her father said, as they jogged on in the 
spring-wagon, a mode of conveyance which had. 
brought a blush of shame to the girl’s cheeks as 
she was lifted into it. 

“LT reckon you hate the thought of living at home 
with your own people, after the fine fulks you’ve 
been used to. I’m afraid it will be like the peacock 
I brought among my chickens last year, that 
swelled and strutted and spread its tail in the sun, 
till the fowls seemed to band against it, and picked 
at it into good behavior,” 
rybody’s going to hate me, and treat me 
”’—and Cara burst into tears at the compari- 














son. 

“Hush, child!” ber futher said, soothingly. “I 
didn’t mean that. Only you'll have to get used to 
our ways, and at first it will be hard. I dare say 
in time you'll be just like one of us, and we'll all 
forget you ever went a 

This worse and worse. Would she cver 
sink so low as to like or tolerate the mode of lite 
which lay before her? No; she had been too well 
taught for that. Heavier and heavier grew her 
heart until they arrived at Goodale Fann. 

“Here, old woman!” cried Mr. Norris, with a 
loud laugh, to his wife, who had run out to wel- 
hter, “Here’s your doll come back 
again toons. We shall have to get off the city 
husk before we can see if she’s got anything in her, 
but Tin glad she’s back at her own home. Here, 
take her in, and give us some supper!” 

The mother kissed her dauzhter, but seemed half- 
afraid to intrude a more aticetionate greeting: upon 
the fine lady, who met her languidly, and louked 
around with ill-disguised scorn upon the homely 
sitting-room. 

Grace, clear-eyed and sensible, carried her off to 
the room they were to share together, for she saw 
her mother was hurt at Cara’s cold and almost in- 
solent manner. 

Tt was a very plain room, but fairly shining with 
neatness, ‘a glanced at the bare floor, the white 
cotton curtains at the windows, the home-woven 
bed-spread, and the cherry bureau, with its small 
inirror, and throwing herself into a chair, burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“Twish Iwas dead! [wish I was dead!” she 
sobbed. “I never can be happy again, never! 
never ! 

Grace understood her very well, but sensibly 
chose to misunderstand. “Of course you'll miss 
your aunt terribly at first, Cara,” she said; “but 
then, after all, you've come home to our own 
mother. I can’t fancy a child of mother's mis 
ing any one long when we have her. You see 
you hardly know her yet.” 

But Cara wept on, and Grace, standing at the 
window, waited patiently and silently until she had 
exhausted herself. 

“What du you read here ?” she cried, as here! 
roving about, fell on several shelves of books. 

Grace langhed merril “Wait until the winter 
evenings, and then see for yourself. We take it by 
turns to read aloud, and you can't imagine the 
number of books we get through with in that 
way. Weare regular book-cormorants, and every 
cent the boys and I get, we spend on books.” 

“I think I'd have got better fufniture,” Cara 
said, glancing contemptuously around. 

“Well, tastes ditter,” Grace answered, good-hu- 
moredly. “Furniture could never give us the 
pleasure that books do. We have access, too, to 
Col. Stearn’s fine library, and if you care for read- 
ing, you'll not be dull here 
But I don’t care for it,” Cara answered, sharp- 
ly, “except novel Thadn’t much time for them, 
either, with the visiting, and dressing, and parties. 
Oh, how will I ever be able to live here >” 

There was no answer to be made to this lamen- 
tation, so Grace quietly walked out, and left her 
to her own thoughts. 

The next day, and the next, Cara lounged about 
the house, with a fretful, querulous look, which 
took all the heauty out of her face. 

Grace and the mother vainly strove to interest 
her in their occupations. She shrank from soiling 
her hands with housework. Sewing she knew 
nothing about, and did not wish to learn, and 
reading was a bore. She was one of those irre- 
sponsible girls we meet with too often, whose ideas 
of duty are to do only what ig ayreeable to them- 
selves, and to shirk any act which conflicts with 
self-indulgence, 

She grumbled and sighed until poor Mrs. Nor- 
ris’ life became a burden, and Grace’s patience was 
sorely tested by the perpetual self-lamentation. 

Mr. Norris did not notice this at first, but when 
he did, he came down sharply upon the delinquent. 

“I won't have that girl dawdling around here, 
Mary, and looking as if she'd turn sweet milk 
sour. Give her a task, if she's too lazy to take 
one, and see that she docs it, She’s sulked now 
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for a month, and it’s time to stop it. What on 
earth do vou want, Cara ? 
“IT want to get away from here!" she said, an- 
grily. “I'm wretched, and I can’t stay here.” 
“TL s'pose that popinjay of a travelling clerk that 
came here last night has started you in a fresh 
place. T heard him going on about the theatre 
and opera, and ladies’ bonnets and dresses. You 
look down upon us, but if my boys were not more 
intelligent than your city clerk, I'd be ashamed of 
the Why, Grace knows ten times more than 
yon, and she’s more polite, and has better man- 














nore polite than T am ! 
in astonishment, 

“Certainly she is. You were so rude to James 
Hilary last night that I was ashamed of you.” 

“James Hilary!” and Cura curled her lip. “A 
country boor! T don’t care about such socicty, 
thank you, sir.” 

0, nor kind feeling, cither, for you'd insult 
any one if you thought them ‘not of your world,’ 
as you callit. I'd like to know what your world 
really is, child. It’s not sensible, judging from 
you and the clerk, for you are much alike. It's 
not kindly, nor helpful, nor beautiful, either, to 
my taste; for all your citified airs and graces will 
neverrmake you as nice and pretty as Grace. 

This was the crowning insult, and as her father 
went out, banging the door behind him, for his 
temper was up, Cara turned a wrathful face to her 
mother, who had been an uneasy listener to this 
conversation, 

“Grace superior tome!” she cried, “I'd like to 
see her in fashionable society, and that is my 
world, and Pm net going to be kept here. Mr. 
Noland has asked me to marry him, and becuse 
he lives in the © Im going to do it. Tused to 
see him at Max & Harvard's, where he clerked, 
though he never dared speak to me then; but just 
to get away from here, Pb take him. He says he's 
always liked me, and at least, PU be able to go to 
the theatre, and not be buried alive here!” 

“My dear chill!” Mrs. Norris was so much 
ped for breath, “Mr, Noe 
Jand is a poor clerk, and probably not able to sup- 
pert you. You know nothing about his character 
or standing, Oo my dear, don't be foolish and 
rash! Try to accommodate yourself to our way: 
and don’t throw away your future in that manner. 

But the weak, obstinate girl would not listen to 
her. If she could only get back to the y she 
thought in some way or other she would manage 
to make her way to the charmed circle. She was 
too inexperienced to understand that) withont 
wealth or position this would be an impossible 
task. She was like a silly child, who only cared 
to escape from fancied bond: 

Mr. Noland made his propositfon in form to 
Mr. Norris, and it was as formally refused. But 
a few days afterwards, Cara left her home, on 
the pretext of spending the day with a neighbor, 
and never returned. A few lines’ to her mother 
told her that she had married Noland, and was 
perfectly satistied with the step she had taken. 

Whether the satisfaction continucd as the years 
passed by, the reader can judge. Her tam: id 
not cast her off, and they were often called ‘upon 
to contribute to her support, particularly Grace, 
who had married an intelligent and manly farmer, 
and who assisted her with no nigard hand. 

Had it not been for these despised relatives, Cara 
and her children would have starved; and the last 
1 heard of her, she had sent her eldest daughter to 
her mother's care at the “farm.” 

“Never let her leave it, mother,” she wrote. “Let 
her learn duty and work, and try and make her 
like Grace. What a blind fool I was!” 

More than one thoughtful reader will say amen 
to that. 





Cara exclaimed, 
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THE ONLY ONE SAVED. 


The following affecting incident recalla what the Rev. 
Jobn Newton said about the presence of hic plous 
mother’s blessing, that followed him to sea, and brought 
him home. 

In February, 1861, a terrible gale raged along the 
coast of England. In one bay, Hartlepool, it wrecked 
eighty-one vessels. While the storm was at ite height, 
the Rising Sun, a stout brig, atruck on Long-reach 
Rock, a reef extending a mile from one side of the bay. 
She «unk, leaving only her two top masts above the 
foaming waver, 

The life-boate were away, rescuing wrecked crews. 
The only means of saving the men, clinging to the 
wwaying masts, was the rocket apparatus, Before it 
could be adjusted, one mast fell. Just as the rocket, 
bearing the life-line, went booming out of the mortar, 
the other mast toppled over. 

Badly the rocket-nen begun to draw In their line, 
when suddenly they felt that something was attached to 
it, and in a few minutes bauled on the beach the appar- 
ently lifeless body of a sailor-boy. ‘Trained and tender 
hands worked and in a short time he became conscious. 
With wild amazement he gazed around on the crowd of 
kind and sympathizing friends. ‘They raixed him to 
his feet. He looked up into the weather-beaten face of 
the old fisherman near him, and asked,— 

“Where am 1?” 

“Thou art here, my lad.” 

“Where's the cap’n?” 

“Drowned, my lad.” 

The mate, then?” 
‘He's drowned, too.” 

“The crew?” 

“They are all lost, my lad; thou art the only one 
saved.” 

‘The boy stood overwhelmed for a few moments; then 
he raised both hands and cried in a loud voice, “My 
mother has been praying for me!” And then be 
dropped on hix knees on the wet sand, and hid his sob- 
ving face in his hands. 
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Hundreds heard that day thia tribute to a mother’s 
Jove and to God's faithfulness in listening to a mother’s 
prayers. 

‘The little fellow was taken toa house near by, and in 
a few days he was sent home to his mother’s cottage in 
Northumberland.—Sunday Magasine. 


————_+o+—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


CAUGHT. 


Six years ago last autumn, the people of two small 
New England towns were startled and much excited by 
a series of very bold highway robberies which occurred 
‘on the stage-road between the two towns. 

‘The robberies will, I dare say, be well-remembered 
in the county in which they occurred; for they were 
the first on the highway which had ever been made 
in that locality. Up to that time, the farmers had felt 
as safe Jogging along that road in the night os if at 
home in their beds. 

Yet a more fayorable locality for a highwayman's 
operations could hardly have been found; for the stage- 
road from M——, the more easterly of the two towns, 
over to R—, was much of the way through woode and 
across bueby plains, with here and there sandy bills, 
where horses would walk, or stop to breathe. There 
were not more than four or five houses on the road for 
nearly nine miles. 

The first man robbed was a well-to-do farmer of 
M—, who for a number of years had bought stock in 
the county, to drive to Brighton. He wasa sort of local 
drover among the other farmers. 

Such aman, from the nature of his business, is known 
by sight to almost every one in the section of the county 
fo which he does business. Besides, drovers usually 
carry with them considerable sums of moncy, since 
farmers generally expect to be paid at once when they 
nell cattle or produce. 

This Mr. Adams left R— village and post-office, 
where he had been transacting some cattle busincas, at 
about six o'clock ono evening in October, to ride to his 
home in M—. 

Some four miles out on the road, just after dusk had 
fallen, os his horse was walking up a sandy incline, he 
overtook two men who seemed to be journeying on 
afoot. They were talking aloud. There was nothing 
suspicious about them. One of them had what avemed 
to be a coat on his arm. 

As Mr. Adame’ horse came up to pass them, one of 
the men said, jovially, “If 'twasn’t so sandy, I'd beg a 
ride,” and with that fell in behind the wagon, taking 
hold of the hinder part of it. 

Mr. Adams madea pleasant reply. Thenext thing he 
knew, the fellow jumped in behind, and threw a blan- 
ket, well-sprinkled with pepper, over his head. Tho 
confederate then leaped up in front. 

In the scuffle all three fell into the road. But the 
rogues held Mr. Adams down and rifled his pockets, 
taking from him about two hundred and thirty dollars. 

They then walked unconcernedly off, laughing, and 
left the dazed and sneezing drover to go on at his lel. 
wure. 

Mr. Adams was not hurt, save for a few scratches; his 
clothes were somewhat torn. But he was very angry; 
who would not Lave been? Tt was a very deft, coolly 
executed piece of villainy. 

Next morning the story flew from neighbor to neigh- 
bor in both towns. Mr. Adams offered a hundred and 
fifty dollars reward for the arrest of the robbers. All 
sorts of reports were abroad, ax to who they were, ete. 
Some of the men tried to track them In the road ; but no 
true clue was obtained. 

The next man robbed was a wholcxale peddler of 
cigars and confectionery. He had been on his usual 
trip visiting the county stores, and had passed through 
B-—-, on his way to M—, at about five o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of October. 

Tt was adull evening. Six miles out of R—, just at 
the foot of a hill where there were thick pines, the ped- 
ler—a Mr. Carr—overtook two men, walking. 

Tt was too dark by this time for him to see the men 
distinctly so that he could recognize them, but Carr felt 
for his revolver, which was in his hip-pocket, and put it 
In his overcoat pocket. 

The cigar-wagon was set high and was drawn by a 
span of horses. As ft passed the men, one of them 
said, “Good-evening, friend. This is ratber a scarcy 
Piece of road along here, they say.” 

“So I've heard,” sald Carr. . 

They talked of the robbery as they walked up the 
hill, and 60 easily and familiarly that Carr was some- 
what reassured, and thrown off his guard. 

Suddenly the fellow walking by his forward whecl 
threw a handful of fine cayenne pepper plump in his 
face and eyes. The other man scized the horses by the 
head. 

Carr tried to get his revolver, but before he could 
draw and cock it, hie assailant pulled him from hie 
seat. The two then pounced upon him, and in a twin- 
kling threw him on his back and bad secured his pistol. 
‘They searched his pockets, taking his watch and pocket- 
book. One of them broke open the wagon and helped 
himeelf to a box of choice cigars. They then hurried 
away. 

Bo blinded was Carr, and in such pain, that it was 
with difficulty that he drove on to the next house, where 
he stopped and washed the pepper out of his inflamed 
ey Besides his watch and pistol, one hundred and 
seventy dollars had been taken from him, and he would 
bave lost more, had he not previously hidden three hun- 
dred dollars In a secret recess of hie cart. 

Carr, or rather the firm he travelled for, offered two 
bundred dollars for the capture of the robbers. 

The very next night, a hardware “drummer,” named 
Clark, coming out from R—, rather Inte, with a horse 
and buggy, hired that morning at the livery stable at 
M—, was stopped on the road by a man who stepped 
out of the bushes and caught the horse by the bita. It 
was a horse which had previously run away several 
times—one kept on purpose to let to drummers! 

The animal shied and sprang forward so violently as 
to make the man lore his hold of the bit. Clark gave 
the horse a sharp blow with the whip at the same in- 
stant. The animal ran for a mile or more—leaving the 
rogues in the lurch, for once, and most unexpectedly 
batlied in their purpose. 

Clark was quite sure that he had a glimpse of a sec- 
ond man attempting to jump in at the back of the buggy 
Just as the horse sprang. The only thing he lost wae a 
heavy valise of samples in cutlery, etc., which was 
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thrown out in the road when the horse Jumped. That 
the robbers probably appropriated. 

‘The people of the towns of R—— and M— were 

now thoroughly roused. Each town offered a hundred 
dollars for the capture of the highwaymen, but made 
the offer privately to a number of officers, who without 
making any stir, wore on the watch for suspicious per- 
fons. 
One officer even went back and forth hidden in the 
stage, thinking the rascals might try to rob the mail. 
They, however, had » wholesome fear of stopping 
“Uncle Sam’s wagon,” and thereby getting Government 
detectives on their track. The stage-driver saw noth- 
ing of them. 

It was evident that the men robbed were persons 
whom tho robbers in some way knew as men who were 
Ukely to have considerable money with them. That 
looked as if they were either well acquainted in the 
county, or else had confederates who were. Several 
days passed and the robbers had not been arrested. 

‘The writer, then a young man of nineteen, was at- 
tending school at the L— Academy, three miles below 
R— village. There was a class of us there fitting for 
college, ail young fellows from fifteen to twenty-one. 

That week we talked of nothing but the robberies; 
and it seemed to us, to the writer, particularly, that the 
officers were proceeding in a very clumsy way, and that 
they stood little chance of capturing the robbers. 

Here allow me to remark that I then intended to take 
acollege course, and to study law; but this affair led 
me to another pursuit. 

So greatly Interested did we students become in dis- 
cussing plans for catching the robbers, that I, for one, 
lay awake the most of two nights, thinking how it might 
bedone. At length I hit on a stratagem by which I felt 
certain they might 
be caught, and 
that, too, at thelr 
own game. This 
xcheme I next day 
sugested to two 
of my classmates 
whom I wished to 
aseist me in it, 

There had now 
been five hundred 
and fifty dollara 
reward offered.— 
This was some- 
thing of a stimu. 
lant to a poor fel- 
jow who had hard 
work to pay his 
term bills and buy 
«chool-books. 

My two chumeat 
first eagerly agreed 
to act thelr part in 
the scheme; but 
the next day, find- 
ing that there 
would be some per- 
sonal danger, they 
showed the white 
feather. 

I bound them to 
secresy, however, 
and then got in 
thelr places two 
other men, one a 
placksmith, named 
Cromett, the oth” 
er (if the render 
will believe it) the 
Methodist = minis- 
ter, a young man 
who had but late. 
ly come to preach 
at I-—. 

And here let me remark of Mr. J—— (that was his 
name) that he was decidedly one of the pluckiest men I 
ever knew. Being a minister had not taken away his 
physical courage. 

Instructing these two men to mect me at the ‘‘forke"’ 





-of the stage road, half a mile to the cast of R— vil- 


lage, at six o’clock, on the night of the 8th of Novem- 
ber, I went to my own home, four miles from L—. 
There I borrowed my father's horee and ‘lamb wagon ;”” 
an old wagon with a strong open crate set in the body, 
for carrying lambs, sheep, or poultry. 

Mounted on this vehicle, and dressed in a euit of 
coarse clothes and a slouch hat, I ect off the next morn- 
ing ostensibly as a sheep-drover, through R— and two 
or three of the diijoining towns. 

For four days I drove about looking at nearly every 
flock of sheep in that section. I didn't buy, but I ban- 
tered and made offers; and wherever I had a little bill 
lo pay, I made a show of my moncy. 

It consisted, in reality, of but thirty dollars, but it 
was all one-doliar bills, and made something of a roll. 
On the afternoon of the 8th, I drove into R— village 
from the westward with three cosset shcep in my cart, 
and several pelts on top. 

At R— I went about, bought some pelts, and gave 
out at the tavern, before all the loafers there and at the 
atores, that I was going out to M—— that evening. 
There was to be a Democratic caucus in the town that 
evening, and there was a larger crowd than usual at the 
post-office and about the stores and tavern. 

Shortly after sunsct, I drove out of the village, and 
took the road to M—. 

Arrived at the forks, I found Cromett and Mr J—— 
waiting in the bushes. Here we quietly turned out the 
cossete; and my two partners, armed each with a re- 
volver, took their places inside the crate, and covered 
themselves over with the sheep-pelts. 

Our plan was for me to make no resistance if attacked, 
but I was to beg hard, and to let them pull me off the 
cart. While they were busy rifling my pocketa, Cromett 
and Mr. J—— were to jump out and fall upon them. 
Mr. J—— said he did not mean to use his pistol if he 
could avoid it; but we agreed to stop them at all haz- 
ards. 

By this time it was getting quite dark. 

We drove on one—two—three—four or five miles. I 
began to think, sanguine of success as I had been, that 
Thad probably bad my labor for my pains, when I saw 
two men a little way ahead, coming along the road. 

One of them began whistling “Yankee Doodle” as 
they came nearer. Just before they met me, I pulled 
‘up and sang out,— 














“Say, you fellows, seen anything of them robbers 
any wheres ahead?” 

“No, we haint,” replied one. “Have you?” 

“Robbers, no,” said I. “Guess they've left these parts.”” 

They came along beside the wheel, one of them say- 
ing that they had started afoot to go over to that cau- 
cus, but guessed they would be too late for it; then he 
said,— 

“Can you tell us what time 'tis?” and he struck a 
match on his pants as I unbuttoned my overcoat and 
took out my watch. 

Tleaned down to hold the face of my watch to the 
match, as he had calculated I would. The uext instant 
he had me by the collar, and I was on my back in the 
sand. 

Iyelled lustily, and kicked and begged like a good one. 

They laughed, and one of them said, “Don’t be scared, 
my verdant chick. You sha'n't be hurt if you'll be a 
nice little boy, and stop kicking!” 

They were examining my pockels—but the next mo- 
ment Cromett and Mr. J—— had each one of them by 
the collar, with a cocked revolver pointed full in their 
faces. 

Cromett’s man curled down, and offered not the slight- 
cst resistance. But Mr. J—'s man had more grit. 
He struggled, and tried to get out a pistol; but I ecized 
him found the legs, and we soon had him on his buck 
in the sand—where 1 bad so lately been. He swore 
and gritted his teeth. 

“Well, my man, who d’ye think’s the ‘verdant chick,’ 
now?" said I to him, as I knotted the ropes on his 
ankles and wrists. ‘You're caught at your own gune 
at Inst.”” 

We putthem into the sheep-crate, and drove to M—— 
with them, where they were locked up. 

One of them 
proved tobea man 
who had formerly 
resided in R—, 
and had acquaint- 
ancesintown. The 
other was a city 
rough who had 
joined the former 
for this “country 
job.” 

They bad stop- 
ped, while operat 
ing there, at the 
houxe of a rather 
diereputable fami- 
ly, sltunted in the 
clearing, at some 
little distance off 
the road. ‘Those 
people were no 
doubt in league 
with them, though 
nothing could be 
proved against 
them at the trial. 
But the two high- 
waymen were con- 
vieted ensily 
enough, and are 
now werying thelr 
sentences in the 
State Prison. 

‘The five hundred 
and fifty dollars re- 
ward was declared 
fairly won by me, 
and was paid. My 
two partners were 
satisfied with one 
hundred each, 

The affair of the 
capture, and the 
trial where I testi- 
fied, brought me prominently to public notice. During 
the following winter, I received several solicitations and 
many letters asking me to undertake detective services; 
and as I said above, it was this affair which led me to 
enter the detective profession. 

1am well aware that the public holde but an indif- 
ferent opinion of detectives as a class. Yet we area 
very necessary class in the world; and I must beg the 
reader to belicve that there are honest men in the busi- 
ness, who take genuine pride in their profession in the 
interest of justice and right. 





———— 
A SPARROW FIGHT. 


Writing from Staten Island, N. Y., a correspondent 
of Forest and Stream tells an incident which has a 
bearing upon the question, Do the English sparrows 
drive away our native birds? The correspondent 
says 

“Around the house I now occupy, numbers of English 
sparrows arc constantly seen, and not many of our na- 
tive birds. This was carily accounted for, according to 
one side of the question, by the presence of the spar- 
rows. 

“A few days since, while aitting on the piazza with a 
friend, I heard & cry of distress or anger from a sparrow 
who seemed to be in trouble; and on looking at the 
place in the path about fifteen feet from me, towards 
which some four or five of the birds were flying, I saw 
an English sparrow fighting with one of our little chip- 
ping sparrows. 

“ ‘Now,’ sald my friend, ‘you will see them pull that 
little fellow all to pieces,’ and I expected to see his 
words come truc, as all the English sparrows attacked 
the unprotected little chippy, with great fury, and in a 
moment they were all rolled together into a feathery 
ball. 

“But presently the ball fell to pieces, and, instead of 

the mangled remains of the chippy, he was fighting vig- 
orously; and, carrying the war into the enemy's conn- 
try, he compelled his assailants to retreat. 
‘ot satisfied, apparently, with bis victory, he se- 
lected a particularly obnoxious cock sparrow, who, 
with tail up and wings down, evidently had some little 
fight left in him, and who strutted about in a very Impu- 
dent manner, and attacking him, drove him toa fence 
near by and chased him up and down the top rail for a 
distance of twenty feet, picking him at every jump, un- 
til the Immigrant was forced to take refuge in a thick 
cedar near by snd bide himself, thus leaving the chippy 
master of the ficld. 

“Since then I have witnessed another fight between 
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the same birds with a similar renult, thus showing con- 
clusively that sometimes the English sparrows get well 
thrashed, and thata half dozen of them are overmatched 
by our little chippy.”” 


——_—_+-—-—_—_ 


A GREAT LONDON PREACHER. 
Correspondence of the Companion. 


I went, on a pleasant English Sunday, to the morning 
service at the Mctropolitan Tabernacle, to hear Pastor 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Thad previously written to Mr. Spurgeon expressing 
my desire to be present, and had received from him 
sundry tickets of admission, each one in the form of a 
small, square envelope, with a picture of the Taberna- 
cle on the outside, and the printed words: 


“Admit the Bearer. 
“The person using this Pass is respectfully asked for a 
contribution towards the work of the Lord under the 
superintendence of Pastor C. H. SPURGEON.” 


The Tabernacle ts ‘over the river,” on what is called 
“the Surrey side” of London—a eltuation far enough 
removed from fashionable London, but with plenty of 
life and interest of its own. 

As we draw near to the place, we perceived crowde 
on crowds of people, all proceeding in the xame direc. 
tlon; and we streamed with them into the great, wide- 
open gates of 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


It is s vast building, of whitish-gray stone. The 
front has massive Corinthian pillars, and produces a 
semi-Grecian arehitectural effect; but all attempt at or- 
nament or beauty ends with the outside. 

‘The Tabernacle has twice the ecating capacity of Exe- 
ter Hall, where so many vast xpring meetings are held. 
‘The whole object of its internal arrangement ix to ac- 
commodute as many people as posvible. Fifty-five hun- 
dred can be seated comfortably, while over six thous- 
and can be sumehow or other disposed of; and often, 
on lecture evenings, over six thousand have paid thelr 
shilling apicce for admission. 

The congregation of which we were part, on the 
Fourth of July, 1880, must have numbered considerably 
over five thousand. I think cvery seat in the house 
must have been filled. I could sce no vacant spuce any- 
where. To regard thie vaat sca of attentive faccs was 
one of the sights of a lifetime. 

Tt is the peculiar construction of this “preaching- 
house”—to use one of Mr. Spurgcon's expressions— 
which makes it possible to seat «» many. It is a long 
hall, completely oval in shape, all round which run two 
immense galleries, supported on strong iron pillars, 
each with seven rows of scate, rising stecply above each 
other, like the seats in the gallery of u theatre, so that 
all can see. Below the lower of these galleries is a 
platform, with a slight railing round {t, and a sofa at the 
back, where wero seated the elders of the church. 

At the front of the platform isa «imple table, whereon 
were piled Mr. Spurgeon's Bible and hymn-books; and 
there were two chairs, one of them awaiting Mr. Spur- 
geon himself, and the other occupied by aman whoxe 
office it proved to be to lead the singing. 

The Tabernacle has plain, boarded walls, the wer 
half painted a dull yellow, the upper balf an equally 
dull green. There is no stained glass, no organ, not a 
single decoration of any sort. T never was in a place of 
worship which gave me euch a sense of being devoted 
to the work of the Lord. 

We looked with much interest around the vast congre- 
gation assembled. The house was densely filled some 
momente before it was time for Mr. Spurgeon to appear. 

It wan a distinctively unfashionable audience—people 
as different from those who wear Worth’s dresses and 
the bonnets of Madame Louise, and drive in Hyde Park 
of a summer afternoon, as if they belonged t another 
world. 

But what earnest people these were, who had come 
together in the great Preaching-House! How anxiouely 
expectant were thelr faces! They showed by every 
look that they felt themselves to be attending to Life's 
weightiest, most momentous concern. They had left 
care and business and all the uses of this world behind 
them. Some of them were evidently well-to-do and 
prosperous—others as evidently worn and weary and 
very poor—but all were alike in earnest. 








The Services. 


At eleven o'clock Mr. Spurgeon appeared on the plat- 
form. He was born on the 19th of June, 1834, there- 
fore he has recently passed his forty-sixth birthday. If 
any one looks for any grandeur, any beauty, any air of 
command, in this man who has moved #0 many men, he 
will be dieappointed. 

Mr. Spurgeon is short, and stout, with hair that was 
dark, but is now iron-gray, with small, twinkling 
brown eyes, and with a cast of features distinctly heavy 
until some emotion kindles them. 

He bas a strong, powerful head. He wears a full 
beard, and his short bair stands up from his rather 
low forehead. There was nothing in his aspect in the 
least to indicate the man who has undoubtedly a larger 
following, and a larger personal influence, than any 
preacher in London, perhaps in the world. 

“Let us pray,” he anid, as he walked to the front of 
the platform. Hearing the sound of his voice, one be- 
gan to understand, in part, bis power over the hearts of 
men. It ina sweet, rich, flexible voice, with a wonder- 
ful carrying capacity. 

His first prayer was brief and earnest, and extremely 
simple in phraseology. It gave one a sense of intimacy 
with God, in which was no irreverence. When the 
prayer was over, he gave out the forty-second Pealm— 
an old Scotch version commencing : 


“Like as the hart for water brooks 
In thirst doth pant and bray, 

So pants my longing soul, O God, 
‘That come to Thee I may.” 





He read each verse of the psalm separately, before it 
‘was sung. 

There was something startling in the great, tumultu 
ous outburst of voices. I think that nearly every voice 
in the congregation was uplifted. A great wave of 
praise xcemed to rixe up und fill the vast hall to its high- 
arched roof. 

Next followed the reading und expounding of the 





fourth cbapter of the Gospel of St. John. The speaker 
dwelt on the tact and delicacy displayed by our Lord in 
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THE YOUTH'’S 








His conversation with the woman of Samaria—the 
tenderness which forbore to accuse her. 

The preparatory services had occupied an hour. 
The sermon commenced at 12 M., and lasted three- 
quarters of an hour. 1 thought John Bunyan 
might have preached just such-a discourse. 

Mr. Spurgcon’s style is admirable—strong, vig- 





















orous Saxon, short sentences, simple in structure, 
and full of carnestness. Anything like the ab- 
sorbed attention of the great audience I have never 
seen. 

Some old men were wiping their eyes, and some 
young women had tears upon their checks; but 
no one moved, and sound there was none, except 
the rich, carnest, far-reaching voice of the speaker. 
I said there was no sound; I should have except- 
ed the slight, faint rustle, as the congregation 
turned the leaves of their Bibles, following thus all 
the references of the speaker. 

It was such a sermon as suited the text—full of 
invitation and of encouragement. 

Very vividly the speaker painted the tortures of 
thirst—thirst in the desert, thirst amid far-reaching 
solitudes of salt sca waves. He begged those who 
were athirst to drink—not to question their right 
to the dranght; not to think they were not thirsty 
enough to claim it, but only to drink, His illus- 
trations were the simplest, homelicst, and most 
telling that could be imagined. He held the breath- 
less interest of his audience to the very end. 

In his manner and gestures there is no pretence 
of clegance—indeed, they are noticeably the re- 
verse of elegant. Sometimes he rested one knee 
upon his chair, presenting the sole of his boot to 
the inspection of the attentive elders behind hin— 
sometimes he leaned heavily over the railing—his 
one characteristic was the most intense carnestness. 

After the benediction, Mr. Spurgeon retired into 
alittle audience-room, whither his elders conducted 
such persons as were favored with a few moments 
of private conversation with him. 

His manner was extremely simple and cordial ; 
and one quite forgot the plainness of his features 
secing them lighted up with so much kindliness 
and interest. His day was not yet half over. He 
was to administer the Lord’s Supper in the after- 
noon, to such people from a distance as could not 
come in the evening—and, in the evening, he was 
to preach again, and celebrate again the Supper of 
the Lord. 

At forty-six, Mr. Spurgeon is a very vigorous- 
looking man, from whom we inay hope for many 
more years of active work. His grandfather, 
James Spurgeon, born in 1776, preached the gos- 
pel until the very end of his life, and dicd at the 
age of eighty-seven. His father is also a minister, 
and resigned in 1876 the pastorate of the non-con- 
formist church in Islington. 

Mr. Charles Spurgeon, himself, has been one of 
the hardest-working men of whom I have ever 
heard. For more than twenty-two years he has 
had a new sermon printed every week 5 and he has 
often preached twelve times in a week. 

Since 1865, he has been at the head of a monthly 
magazine, entitled The Sword and the Trowel, 
which has a circulation of some fifteen thousand 
copies monthly. In the preface to the third vol- 
ume of this magazine, the editor says that its pub- 
lication “led to the founding of the Orphanage, 
and was the foster parent of the College and the 
Colportage.” 

From the College, of which Mr. Spurgeon is the 
head, nearly four hundred trained men have 
already gone forth to enter the ministry of the 
church. 

In September, 1866, Mr. Spurgeon received a 
letter from a lady, offering to place at his command 
the sum of twenty thousand pounds ($329,999) for 




















the purpose nse of founding an orphanage for father-| 
less boys. 
This lady was Mrs. Hillyard, the widow of an 


English clergyman, who had left the Church of 


England and joined the Baptists. From this gen- 
erous beginning has grown the Stockwell Orphan- 
age. Two hundred and fifty boys can be accom- 
modated here; and they are received, I am happy 
to say, without reference to denominational 
claims. It is enough that they should be father- 
less children, between the ages of six and ten. 

An orphanage which 
will accommodate an 
equal number of girls 
is already commenced. 

It would be hardly 
possible to overrate the 
good which has been ae- 

complished under 
Mr. Spurgeon’s 
ministry. May 
he live long, to 
rry out the no- 
ble plans which 
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spring from his busy brain and 
helpful heart. 





There was one, at least, of his 

thousands of hearers, on that 4th 

of July, 1880, who will carry into far-off scenes 

the memory of that mighty congregation of ear- 

nest souls, and the sound of that mellow, far- 

reaching voice, pleading with sinful men to drink 

of the Fountain of Living Waters, and be athirst 
no more. Lovise CHANDLER Mouton. 
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THE INDIANS. 


Those Americans who find satisfaction in speak- 
ing ill of the Government of their country, have a 
congenial theme in its alleged treatment of the 
Indians,—the original owners of our land. 

It is true, the Indians have been abused. Agents 
of the Government have betrayed their trusts, and 
have robbed the tribes they were paid to serve and 
protect. This cannot be denied. Neverthless, the 
gencral policy and uniform intention of the Govern- 
ment has been to treat the Indians with justice 
and humanity. 

Nay, more: the Indians, as a rule, with but 
here and there an exception, have been treated with 
a degree of consideration never exhibited else- 
where in circumstances at all similar. This, in 
fact, is manifest in the records of the Indian De- 
partment, which show that the Government has 
always meant to treat the Indians with magnani- 
mous generosity, and that, in the main, it has 
endeavored to carry out that intention. 

The Indians, however, have always had one 
grievance which the Government could not re- 
move. That grievance is the presence of the white 
man upon the Indian’s land. Our great offence is 
that tee are here, and the only way in which we 
could satisfy the Indian would have been to de- 
part, never to return. 

The object of the celebrated Indian patriots, Te- 
cumseh, Pontiac and others, was simply to drive 
the white men away from their soil. Tecumseh, in 
particular, who was the most able and intelligent 
of the Indians with whom white men had to do, 
clearly saw that the two races could not live to- 
gether on terms of equality. 

Here was and is the ground of offence between 
us. No people—as a people—(of course there were 
individual exceptions)—were ever so laboriously 
kind to Indians as the fathers of New England. 
In their dealings with them, they sought to be j 
Probably the most faithful picce of literary work 
ever done in New England from 1620 to 1881, 
was Eliot’s translation of the Bible into the Ind- 
ian language,—a thirty years’ task, done in a 
spirit of pure benevolence to the Indians. 

In all the annals of human virtue, there is no 
record more sublime than that which commemo- 
rates the efforts of the fathers of New England to 
do good to the Indians. But cven they could not 
atone for their original and unpardonable offence 
of settling upon the red man’s land. They soon 
saw that they must cither take their departure 
from the Iand of the Pequots, or else exterminate 
the Pequots. They chose not to depart. Who 
shall say that in this they were wrong? Enmity 
followed, and war, and the stronger exterminated 
the weaker. 

Since that dark and bloody morning in which 
the Pequot power was broken, we have continued 
to give the red man the same cause of offence. We 
are here on his land. We have increased in nuwu- 
bers. We have steadily pushed back the Indians 
westward, at tho average rate of about ten miles 
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COM PANION. 


a year, always with fronile and anguish to one 
party or to the other, generally to both at once. 

It was not a possible thing to do thi 
giving the Indians real ground of complaint against 
the white man. Human nature is such, especially 
rough, pioneer human nature, that the Govern- 
ment could not prevent it. If the Government of 
the United States hadgbeen administered at all 
times by men of absolute virtue, and of wisdom 
more than mortal, the Indians must still have suf- 
fered. Considering the inherent difficulty of the 
work, it has probably been done with nearly as 
little misery as the case admitted. 

The Indian is a very peculiar creature. For- 
merly, he was not understood. Our fathers, and 
the wise men who have dealt with him, naturally 
supposed that, having the form and many of the 
qualities of man, he only necded instruction in 
learning and the arts to be like themselves. 

We now know that the process by which men 
of the primitive races receive the civilization of 
races more advanced, is a slow and a very long 
process. It cannot be completed in one genera- 
tion, perhaps not in ten. 

The policy of the Government in future will be 
moditied by our better knowledge of the Indian 
character, and still more by the necessities of the 
case. Our increasing population has, by pure 
force of numbers, pushed the red mun back, until 
the next push will precipitate him into the Pacific 
Ocean. The Government is now forced to serious- 
ly try the experiment of a gradual change in the 
red man's habits and character. The purpose 
henceforth will be to educate and civilize him. 
Each tribe will have its territory; cach family its 
farm. Destiny has decreed that the Indian can 
no longer maintain lite as a savage. He must 
adapt himself to a higher condition, and adopt the 
from the earth 























forever. 
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GRANDMOTHER: 


head ts bending low 
downy one: 
The steps of her pathway are few to xo; 
‘The baby's Journey is Just begun, 
Yet the rosy dawn of hfs childish love 
Brightens the evenings that else were dim 
And inafter years, from her home above, 
‘The light of her blessing will n him, 














Christian Union. 
+o 
THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
CABINETS. 


In the interval between the presidential election 
and the inauguration of the successful candidate, 
editors and politicians amuse themselves with 
guessing whom the in-coming President will clect 
as his Cabinet advise! Sometimes these guesses 
turn out to be justified by the event; but more 
often the Cabinet appointments, or at least some 
of them, come upon the country as a surprise. 

While we are waiting to see whom President 
Garticld will appoint, let us consider what the Cab- 
inet really is, and how far it resembles and differs 
from the group of the same name in England. 

In both countries, the Cabinct, as a body, is un- 
known to the Constitution, and is not officially 
recognized by the law. The name “Cabinct” 
never occurs in formal public documents; it has 
gradually come into use, from the fact that, in 
England, the King’s advisers were wont to mect 
and consult him in his private cabinet. 

Each Cabinet officer, however, is officially ree- 
ognized in both America and England—not as a 
Cabinet officer, but as the chief of one of the great 
departments of the executive administration. 

In this country, such an officer is known as a 
“Secretary”—the Secretary of State, of the Inte- 
rior, and so on. In England, the title of Seer 
is used for the five highest administrative office 
those of Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, the Colo. 
nies, India, and War. 

The office corresponding to our Secretaryship of 
the Treasury, on the other hand, is in England di- 
vided between two high officials—the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; the officer known to us as, the Secretary 
of the Navy is called in England the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

In England, morcover, there are several Cabinet 
officers unknown to our own Cabinet. These are, 
the Lord High Chancellor, the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the President of the Council, and the 
Lord Privy Seal. 

In the United States, the members of the Cabi- 
net are nominated by the President, and are ap- 
proved or confirmed by the Senate. The Presi- 
dent can also remove any one of them at any time. 
But in England, the Cabinet is really selected by 
the Prime Minister, subject to the approval of the 
Queen; and, though he can remove them, the 
English Cabinet usually comes in and goes out of 
office in a body. 

There are other notable differences between the 
two Cabinets. In the United States, no Cabinet 
officer can sit in either House of Congress. In 
England, no man can sit in the Cabinct who is 
not a member of cither the Commons or the Lords. 

With us, the Cabinet officer has two, and only 
two, functions ; as the chief of an executive depart- 
ment, and as an adviser of the President on mat- 
ters of general policy. With the English, the 
Cabinet officer adds a third function to these two; 
for he is a parliamentary leader, and in the Com- 
mons or Lords, defends cither the policy of his 
own department, or the general policy of the Min- 
istry of which he is a member. 

While in the mother country, a Cabinet always 
goes out of pawer in a bey, when the Manse of 
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Commons casts a vote adverse to its proceedings; 
in the United States the position of the Cabinet, as 
a whole, is quite unatlectod hy any vote of cither 
or both Houses of Congr 

Each English Cabinet officer has his own rank 
and dignity, while the American Seerctaries are 
officially equal. The salarics of these officers, 
morvover, differ widely in the two countries. Our 
sveretaries get cight thousand dollars a year. The 
English Prime Minister reccives twenty-five thous- 
and dollars a year; sodo the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the five Seeretaries of State. The 
Lord High Chancellor has fifty thousand dollars a 
year, and a@ pension, when he retires, of ten thous- 
and dollars a year for life. The lowest salary re- 
ceived by an English Cabinet member is ten thous- 
and dollars, which is the sum received by the 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

From these differences, some idea may be de- 
rived of the contrasts which appear between the 
institutions of the ancient monarchy of England, 
and our own still youthful republic. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

A lad named Gibbs, who is described as “a promis. 
ing scholar and manly fellow,” while tecently playing 
ina match game of football In Southampton, England, 
was thrown down iu the “scrimmage,” and when takep 
up, Was found to be paralyzed. The mark of a severe 
dint made by the heel of a boot upon the spinal column, 
showed how the mischief had been done. He died be- 
fore he could be removed from the field. His compan- 
ions und friends, one of whom undoubtedly had been 
the cause of his death, when told he was dead, went on 
to finish the match, 

The English press are sounding the note of alarm, and 
denouncing the excens to which athletic sports are now 
carried, on precisely the ground which the Companion 
urged months ago. Football ix eapecially a dangerous 
yume, as played in England according to Rugby rules, 
which sanction “hacking,” or kicking to a waivage ox. 
tent. 

Our own game of football, though played with leas 
brutal roughness, ylelds a crop of broken legs, arms, and 
injured «pines, ax long as the season for playing it lasts. 
Seareely an athletic contest of any kind has taken place 
during the last year, without bodily injury resulting to. 
some of the contestants, And these accidents have been, 
as‘a rule, received with callous indifference by the com. 
petitors, 

Athletic sports in moderation, with the physical 
training necessary, are useful and strengthening as an 
adjunct to the education of a lad. But when carricd to 
the excess which is now common, they thrust all culture 
of his brain, and of manners or temper, to one side. 

The “hundred yard dash man,” or champion bowler, 
is rarely or never at the head of his class, and the uni- 
versal feverish competition in these sports haa a ten- 
dency to make all our boys callous and brutal in thelr 
indifference to human suffering. 

Parents should remember, too, that excessive training: 
eth ix always injurious to the gencral 
jletes of the theatre and the ring are in- 
ly short-lived. The training which strengthens 
the muscles, damages the digestion and the nervous sys- 
tem, and frequently brings on heart disease. 

Let our boys take their races and games moderately, 
like rational creatures, and remember that they are 
something better than strong animals. 
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A GOOD WOMAN. 

Lucretia Mott, the eminent Quaker who died reecntly 
in Philadelphia, was in person the exact opposite of the 
popular idea of a female reformer. 

She was a very small, delicate, high-bred-looking 
woman, With ap arch gayety and womanish magnetism 
of manner, which gave to the grand sincerity of her 
character an irresistible force. In her youth she had 
exceptional beauty, and notwithstanding her great age, 
she preserved to the last the soft fire in her brilliant 
eyes and the purcly-cut features. 

No woman in the country probably is more domestic 
in her habite than was Mrs. Mott, although she was 
the leader in many public movements. 

Young girls who wish to elevate their sex by opening 
new careers could gain a wixe lesson from this noted 
reformer, who never forgot that the firat duty of a wom- 
an is to her husband and children, and that her chief 
power lies in her gentle womanhood. So great was 
this purely feminine charm in herself, that Southern 
men who strongly disapproved of her political course, 
after meeting her, became her warmest friends. 

A characteristic atory was told afer her death of the 
power of this magnetic personality. At the tine when 
the Modoc chiefs were held prisoners, Gen. Grant, then 
President, was visiting Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Mott heard of the President’s visit, and instantly 
rose, fulded her sewing, and. laid it away. 

“Put the horse to the carriage,” she said to her son- 
inlaw. “I am going to ask him to spare the Ives of 
those men.” 

“But, mother,” he objected, “it fe etiquette to ask an 
audience of the President before going to him. Wilt 
thou not wait until to-morrow?” 

«This isa matter of life and death, Edward. There 
ia no time for etiquette. S80 please harness the horse.” 

They met the President just leaving Mr. Cooke's: 
house. At sight of the venerable lady, he turned back. 
So much was he impressed with her appeal, that he 
ald, “T have been besought on all hands to make an 
example of these men. But I will save as many as 1 
can.” 

But four of the twelve were put to death. 

‘Whatever we may think of Lucretia Mott’s opinions, 
her life must impress every one, as majestic in its truth, 
simplicity and gentleness, 


ANOTHER METHOD.—A method for teaching children 
reading, spelling and writing, “all at once,” has been 
practixed by a teacher in the West. She prepares on a 
slip of cardboard a word which may be made the princi- 
pal one in a short sentence, as, for instance, “dog.” The 
word {4 written and printed upon the slip, 80 that the 
pupil may leam the ¢lementa af ponmmitshizs with eomde 
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ing and spelling. The scholars are made to read, spell, 
and write this word until they have learned it thorough- 
ly. Then another slip with the word “the” upon it is 
given them, and they are taught its meaning, use and 
relation. Other words are given in the same way, and 
the scholar is then taught to put them together to make 
sentences. ‘Thus, in every new word that comes up, the 
echolar is interested, and his interest is preserved all 
through. 
+0 
A COOL, BRAVE BOY. 


Nine lives were lost by the burning of a tenement 
house in New York. A careless plumber, while thaw- 
ing out frozen water-pipes with gasoline, upect a can of 
the inflammable liquid. In an instant there was an explo- 
sion, a blinding flash, and the lower part of the house 
waa enveloped in flames. 

The fire rushed through open doors and windows to 
the top story, seizing upon shutters, window frames, 
wooden floors of balconies, and licking them up as if 
they were tissue paper. The fire-escape was a ladder 
of flame. ‘There was a rush of frightencd men, women 
and children to the windows—then a wail of agony as 
they saw the flames threatening them from the fron 
ladder. ‘Their shrieks for help nerved the firemen and 
policemen, but they could only pick bere and there a 
human brand from the burning. 


red, the daughters tried to stifle their laughter with 
handkcrehiefs. Lady Mornington perceived the embar- 
rasement, and said, simply,— 

“Ah, I see how it is; we will talk of something else.” 

gee 
MISTAKEN. 

One of the most eloquent members of the United 
States Senate, in the dgys when Clay and Webster 
were its leaders, was William C. Preston, of South Car- 
olina. He was so litule given to dandyism that even his 
warmest admirers occasionally wished that he would 
follow the spirit of Polonius’s advice, and let his “ap- 
parel proclaim the man.” An amusing adventure hap- 
pened to him once, in consequence of his unsenatorial 
appearance. He was mistaken for a gambler. He was 
on board a Mississippi steamer, which then permitted 
gambling in its cabin, as freely as it did whiskey drink- 
ing. This freedom induced many gamblers to travel 
up and down the river. Not unfrequently a steamer’s 
cabin was turned into a gambling “hell,” and scores of 
greenhorns were flecced. ‘The gamblers generally 
played the game of faro, the implementa of which they 
carried in a amall mabogany bux. As they bet against 
all who played they were called “bankers,” and their 
money the “bank.”” 


Senator Preston was standing on the steamer’s deck 
and holding a amall mahogany box. Suddenly a man, 


‘The fames illuminated many a heroic act. In one | ornately dressed, approached him, and whixpered,— 


room there was Charles McKenna, a lad of thirteen, his 
two little brothers, and a baby. ‘The mother was 
sweeping in tho yard, when the fire broke out. She 


“I say, old feller, when are you going to begin?” 
“Begin what, sir?” asked the astonished senator. 
“Pshaw! none of that gammon with me! A few of 
us boys are on board, and we wanta little fun. We 





rushed to the stairway; asolid sheet of flame barred her | won’t pile it on tuo strong, so come along and open at 
ascent. Returning to the yard she saw her children at | 0Ce, 


a window. 
“Jump, Charlie, throw them down,” she shricked. 


“Really, str, I don’t understand you, Open what?” 
“Open what? Why, the bank, of course. Maybe 
‘ou think our pile isn't large enough to make it an ob- 


The little ones stretched their hands over the window- | ject, But we are not so poor as you may suppose.” 


sill to the frantic mother. Charlie measured the dis- 
tance with his eye—it was more than twenty fect. He 
hesitated. Just then a puff of smoke filled the room. 

“Mamma! mamma!" cried the baby. 

“Throw them out, Charlie; throw them out!” shrieked 
the mother in agony. 

Wrapping the baby in a blanket, the cool boy flung it 
into bis mother’s arms. A score of firemen held up 
their hands to receive the little boys. Charfie, wrap- 





ping them also in blankcta, dropped them so carefully | him to laugh heartily. “Ab, yes! 


that each was caught by a sheltering ann. 
‘A clothes-line hung between the front and rear houses, 


The senator was at a lose to understand what was 
meant, and his countenance expressed his perplexity. 
After a considerable pause, the stranger continued,— 


“I am certainly nothing of the kind,” replied the now 
angry senator; ‘tand I can’t imagine what put such an 
idea into your head.” 

“Not a ‘sporting-man'? If you're not, why do you 
carry the tools about with you?” and the man pointed 
to the mahogany box. 

The light which broke into the senator’s mind caused 
very natural mis- 
take, indeed,—very natural,” he exclaimed. “I'll show 
you the contents of my mahogany box.” 

Opening it, he dieplayed the contents of a dressing- 





near the window where Charlic stood. Letting himself | case—razors, brushes, combs, soap, and other toilet 
down, he clutched it, aud then, baud over hand, went | @tticles. 


forward, until reaching the middle of the yard, he 
dropped safely into the arms of the firemen. 





Ags ti 
INSECT TORMENTORS. 

Edmund Burke saw nothing but evil in the French 
Revolution. He expressed his abborrence of its noisy 
leaders by likening them to grasshoppere, ‘the little 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and trouble- 
some, insects of the hour.” 





If the orator had known the insects of Morocco, they | Audacity! Audacity!” 


would have furnished him with more graphic symbols 
of detestation, These “beastics,” as an English trav- 
eller calls them, are the plague of the land. 


‘There is a flying bug that smells abominably. Its 


propensity is to drown itself in an uncovered goblet or 
tea-cup, causing the liquid at once to smell so offensively 
as to be unfit to drink. As there are thousands of these 
insecta flying about, the travelicr’s nose often obliges 


him to throw away the cup of coffve or the goblet of 


water he fain would have drank. 


The man looked at the box, and then sharply at the 
senator, and eaid, “I took you for asporting gentleman ; 
but I see you're nothing but a barber. If Pd known it, 
I wouldn't spoke to you!” and he moved off, looking as 
if he had been abused. 





whey ie Fs 
AUDACIOUS. 

Mirabeau, the great orator, of the French Revolution, 
once concluded a public address, in which he had advo- 
cated greater boldness on the part of the revolutioniets, 
by shouting that what was needed was “Audacity! 
The late John Van Buren, of 
New York, sympathized with the Frenchman’s expres- 
sion, and frequently illustrated it by his political 
methods and specches. Like too many, Mr. Van Buren 
looked upon politics as a game in which the audacious 
and unscrupulous held the chances of winning. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1864, Mr. Van 
Buren advocated the election of Gen. McClellan. In 
one of his specches, while appealing to members of the 
Democratic party to support the nominec, he said, 
“Bolting is something that is never tolerated by a true 


Huge grasshoppers, while he was lying in bed, used | nemocrat.” 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





“inches long, wandering about on the bed, seeking some- 


to perch themselves five or six feet away, and take a| (no of hie audience, remembering the campaign *48, 

flying leap at his nose. Caterpillars suspended them-| and the brilliant support which John had given his 

selves over his head, while huge loathsome spiders wove fuller Marin Van 1 aren, uesinet Gen, Cass, the Dem- 
‘ 4 i e ocratic candidate, interrupted the speaker. 

webs in the tent, Ants, gnats, mosquitoes, fleas, and |“ ww) the gentleman allow me No interrupt bim a 

little red spiders ran over his body, driving blm almost | moment?” 

frantic. One morning, as his life was miserable from] “Certainly.” 


these pests, he discovered a centipede, two and a half wish to ask the gentleman a question.” 
“T shall be happy to answer.” 


“Tlow about on in °48% Will the gentleman en- 
thing ou which tw stick. After he had killed it, his na- | lighten us as to his ‘bolt’ in that campaign?” 


tive servant told him that the inscct’s habit was to fix | ‘The gentleman wants to know about Cass?” 
bis bundred claws in the victim’s flesh, and then fet hie} \°% 


“Well,” answered Mr. Van Buren, in his blandest 
body drop off. Each claw made a festering wound. manner, not winking at bis own audacity, “Cass isn't 
————+or— 


running now, and 'twould be a waste of time to go into 
that question.” 
PRESIDENTIAL HAND-SHAKING. 

Our next president ought, in self-defence, if for no TAKING COLD. 
other reason, to decline to shake hands with all the | Without the presence of danger, or the possibility of 
world. Why should the prople subject a President of | it, we should be very incomplete beings, and could not 
the United States to absolute cruelty? At least, we| know how to appreciate a critical situation. It is 
ought to bave the good sense to defer the torture until) by no means in vain that our caution is cultivated, for 
he has done something to deserve it. it makes our misfortunes and accidents ess than they 

If Gen. Garfield turns out a bad President, or turns | would otherwise be. It always pays to “take care” of 
out a good postmaster, let us ull attend his levees and | one’s self, though the Ills of life cannot always be avoided. 
shake his hand until he roars with the agony of {t. But | We often hear repeated over and over again: 
if he does well, let us conspire to render bis office as 
agrecable to him as possible. - 

Few persons have the least idea of the misery that is 
involved in a man’s standing three hours, while two 
thousand people file past him, cach giving the victim's 
right hand a wrench proportioned to the warmth of his 
patriotism, or the heat of his politics. There is also i Fag ae . 

The still welghtier objection of profaning—as a mean-| pA td, te patiine auswers, despendingly ne Ae 
ingleas form—one of the symbols of devoted, manly | can’t tell anything about it, doctor. No one could be 
friendship. Upon the whole, this White House hand- | more careful than Tam ; but I take culd so easily! If I 
ahaksing ie a custom that should be more honored in the | OMlY Knew how loguard myself 


dreach than in the observance. every year when, from the existence of atmospheric con- 
ditions, of which we understand little or nothing, It is 
almost impossible to avoid taking cold; when, to use a 
common phrase, “colds are epidemic.” " And he knows 


AWKWARD. ommon phirate, ed kdemic,” ° Aud 
‘ Sue sea L of no safeguard for his patient beyond the ordinary care 
When the Inte George Ticknor was in England, he | which a prudent man or woman muy exercise. —ealth 


was welcomed cordially into the first families of the | and Life (Phila 
kingdom. He had known Sir Henry Wellesley, brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, as ambassador at Madrid, 
and was requested by him to call on his mother, Lady 
Mornington. 

Mr. Ticknor made the call one morning, with the 
puarnlontes, of Deveatbiee and her re. daughters the early days: 
Lady Mornington was noted for her digni earing,| Aj} old-timers will remember when hay aold at 
her positive manner, and her way of exacting deference | twenty-five cents per pound. Green grasa was then re- 
even from her distinguished sons. She took Mr. Tick- | tailed at ten cents per pound. In the summer of 1860 
nor to be an Englishman, and talked very freely. After | 2" old Frenchman m: ide a snag little raise at packing 

Plone, the Devonshires led the conversation to | a6 uP from Flowery District on an old horse. | Thie 

alittle time, the e col grew in bunches, about a rod apart, was about the thick- 
American affairs. Lady Mornington said : hess of a riding-whip, and about «ix to eight feet long. 

“By the way, talking of America, there are more let- | Having no scales, the old man used to count his, hay 
tera come from Mary Bagot [a grand-daughter, the wife | Ub giving from three to five etalks for a pound. When 
of Sir Charles Bagot, minister at Washington], and | good old man, who did his mowing with a hatchet, was 
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“If I could only keep from taking cold, I would get 
along well enough.” 

It is the discouraging lament of almost every invalid 
we meet. The doctor visits a convalescing patient, and 
finds hin worse. To his inquiry as to the cause comes 
the half-expected anawer,— 

“Oh, Pye taken cold.” 

“How did that happen?” ia asked. 


= eS 








poaeig: 
HIGH-PRICED HAY. 

‘Though hay is now eelling in San Juan County, Col., 

for the high price of $300 per ton, yet even that figure is 

far behind what fodder cost on the Comstock Ledge in 
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OMPENDIUM. 


Thousands of the young readers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION have become good writers by practising from it. 
A good portion of this page once each month ‘or the past six 


en years has been used by us to show the progress 


and proficiency of those learning at home from it without other 


Some of the best penmen in the United States have 
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at Wright's Business College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AN OFFER 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


‘We have made a specialty during the past four years 
of Giving Away as Premiums, to those who get up 
Ciuns for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 
Sets, Silver Plated Ware, and ‘other articles both 
useful and ornamental. 

‘We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the lorrest possible 

rice cash will purchase. During the past four years We 
have sent from our store over 12000 of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union. 
We Keep in stock every variety of Tea Known, and at 
all prices. 

OOLONGS, JAPANS, ENG. BREAKFASTS. 

IMPERIALS, OLD and YOUNG HYSONS, at 
50, 60, 75, and’ 1.00 per 1b. 

FORMOSAS and BLACK JAPANS, 65, 75, 
85, and $1.00. 

GUNPOWDERS, FOOCHOW and NING 
YONG, 75 cents, and $1.00. 

ASSAM and ORANGE PEKOE, 85c., 81.10. 

Below are a_ few of the many Premiums offered: 

With a @5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 

With a S10 Order we send an Azglish China Tea Set 


45 

With «G15 Order we send a Silcer-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dishand Butter-Dish; or an English China Deco- 
rated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

‘With a @20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 
106 pieces. 

We have hundreds of letters like the following :— 

WARREN, R. I., Aug. 25, 1880. 

GENTLEMEN :—The dinner-set and tea-set sent by you 
came In good order, and gave me full satisfaction. 

Yours respectfully, = ANNIE P. HALL. 
NOANK, CONN, Aug. 20, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN:—I was very much pleased with my tea, 
dinner-set and caster; and f think they were well worth 
getting up the clubs. “Respectfully. ANNA SAWYER. 

WrsTON, MO., Jan, 3, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN :—My $ order for Tea, with Dinner Set 
as premium, ai safely New Year's Eve. Aim much 
pleased, and will do all I cun for the company. 

Very Respectfully, 
MRS. ELLEN M. WILLIAMS. 
TAUNTON, MASS., May 22, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN:—My order for $6) arrived safely Satur- 
day, A. M.; am perfectly satisfied with the premium. 
This makes the seventh ofder 1 have sent you, and shall 

necnd you another. Yours truly, 
ve {RS MARIA C. LYNCII. 
"e algo send Teas by mail, without premium, post 
pala‘et Nat. prices, reithhone who with-for, choice’ goods, 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For full Price and Premium Lists, send us Postal, with 
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this kind of hay was criticlued by his customers, the 
ahe say's it is worse and worse thete. The more parties | Wont to say,— Wer t 
he gives, the more she may. She never saw such un-| ,.0-}0 fires T agree wits yout 7c hay la a Mite cores: 
reasonable, ill-bred people as those Americans.” welht. T nevaire cut one hay in two—nevaire; bare; 
Ut was not easy 0 stop Her. Lady Devonshire grew | nevaire.— Virginia (Nevada) Anterprise: 
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GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


| $08 Washingten Streat Besten: Made 


PUZZOLINE! 


Far superior to anything known| 
for mending Crockery, Glass 
ware, Antique and Expensive 
China, Furniture and Elegant 
Ornamentsof every kind. Alway: 
ready, No heat or clamps re- 
quired. Large bottles, with cup] 
and brush, for only 25 cents, Send! 
stamp for circular. 


THE PUZZOLINE CO., 


85 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cnre nearly evagy Congh, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tekiing In the throat. 

‘his {t has done in over six hundred case under my own 
eves, It acts first on the stonuich, restores the Anpelite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 


and Whooping Cough im their worst spasins, T want you 
tw know what it will do, because it Is unlike any other 










congh medicine tn the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It ta a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
licine. I have enrefully watched its effects on all ages, 





n Infancy to old age, 
ara bottle. Made bv 
DONALD KENNE 


old by all druggists at one dol- 





¥, Roxbury, Mass. 








ND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER ‘1 HIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 

FOH BALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
_ GHORGE Vi HECKER & Co. 
cRoTON FROCK MiLts, td CHERRY 6 
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For the Companion, 


A WINTER NOCTURNE. 
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‘The might hanes cold, and dear. and black, 
Above the moaning 
But waves are bright w! 
Shere ships drive fast 


‘The hills loon h 
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Ing spray. 


Far through the rush of wind and rain 
Clear bell-notes rise and fll, 

And where the ships at their cables strab 
Rings ont ae bird's eall, 


The leafless Oaks that crown the hill 
Thetr huge boughs roughly toss, 

And send brown leaves where the wiuds blow shrill 
"The gloomy bay Aeros: 











18 For, as Wave on wave 
+ Winds through then: roll, 
unceasing tides that lave 











Shines like a sanguine 


keep the ships that i 
aH down the story: x 
nd the glow of the beacou's light, 

Ger tompest-swept degrees. 

THoMAS S. COLLIER, 





the night 
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For the Companion, 
“HOW READEST THOU?” 

You remember, no doubt, the old lawyer, our 
college treasurer, Squire Clark, said an editorial 
friend to me lately, in an evening home-talk, in 
which memories of early days were recalled. 

Yes, T replied, and T remember, too, the lesson 
that he taught the huw-students one day, by means 
of a short question that they heard hint ask in 
open court. Our protessor reported it to the class, 
and T noted it as a good title for a lecture, 











Squire Clark was a good-looking old gentleman, ; 


nearly seventy, but quick in movement, not tall or 
heavy, but, as one said, “lively as a cricket,” and 
cheerful as any of “our boys.” 

It happened once that in conducting a case, his 
statement of the law differed from that of the 
judge on the bench. Squire Clark’s correction was 
not accepted. He was overruled. 

Still, he declared that the Iaw had not been 
troly stated. 

The judge vr 
authority. The lawyer ro in and began to 
renew his denial, when the order trom the bench 
rang through the hall,— 

“Sit down, Mr. Clar 

The genial old gentleman, smiling, sat down. 
Ere long, however, he was seen with an open book 
in his hand, quietly, with bent frame, moving 
along toward the juc seat, and putting the vol- 
ume straight before the judge, pointed to a scored 
sentence, with the question whispered aloud,— 

“How readest thou ?” 

There was dead silence. 

The judge read it, and then lifting his eyes from 
the page, said in a calm, judicial tone,— 

“You are right, Mr. Clark !” 

Quick as thought the grand old man responded 
pleasantly, “Yes, your honor, always right, al- 
ways right!" 

The courtroom rang with peals of laugliter, in 
which the judge joined heartily. 

That was a victory. The professor who reported 
it, in his closing, gave the talk a turn toward re- 
ligion, and said,— 

“Young gentlemen, in studying matters of re- 
ligious interest you will have to deal with men 
contradicto: atcments, backed up by quotations 
from the Bible, the old law-book of the ages. 

“Now, if you would escape bewilderment, treat 
your Bible as Squire Clark treated his law-book ; 
study it thorough cach for himself—so that you 
are intimately acquainted with its principles and 
its decisions, Thus you will gain power, like that 
celebrated in the nineteenth Psalm. The truth 
there recorded will put you into a right relation to 
God and man, to carth and heaven.” 
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A TRAGIC INCIDENT. 

It would be hard to find a more heartrending 
illustration of the horrors of war than the follow- 
ing. It is not the only one of its kind, sad to say, 
for in our great civil conflict many frontier fami- 
lies were divided, brothers and fathers and sons 
taking opposite sides, to mect each other after- 
wards in fatal fight. An old volunteer officer, who 
is now writing an interesting account of the Irish 
brigade for the Boston Commercial Bulletin, re- 
lates this story : 

There was a tragic event at Malvern Hill which 
deserves to be recorded, and shows what may come 
ina civil war, One of our best non-commissioned 
Officers, Sergeant Driscoll, an excellent shot, no- 
ticed the distinguished daring of a Confederate 
officer, and resolved to counteract his inspiring 
efforts in the most effectual way; so, stating his 
intention, he waited till he got a fair view through 
the smoke, raised his rifle as he would ata pigeon, 
and cracked away. The officer fell, and his men 
broke, with our tellows after them with the hay- 


























wftirmed his opinion with a tone of! 
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ouet. Driscoll stopped as he came to the victim of 
his unerring shot, who had fallen on his face, and 
turned him over, The victim feebly opened his 
eyes, murmured “Father!” and. expired. 

Driscoll had shot his own son. His grief crazed 
the man. Conspicuous for his coolness hitherto, 
he became possessed with immeasurable fury, and 
with a fearful exccration, tore off his coat and 
fauipments, and with unloaded musket, plunged 
headlong into the fight; the enemy were strongly 
reinforced, and the conflict was warm. Driscoll 
dashed in like a Malay running amok. He fought 
like a fiend. He was brought to the ground again 
and again, cach time springing up afresh, and 
striking out with deadly force. He fell dead just 
as our line reached him, covered with wounds. 
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DISCONTENTED TEACHERS. 


There appears to be at present a general discon- 
tent among the teachers of this country. So, at 
least, we in from the tone of communications 
published in the educational journals. The other 
day we made a list of the complaints contained in 
about a dozen of these periodicals, 

It is not necessary to mention the chronic com- 
plaint of insutticient income, because that is com- 
{mon to the whole human race. We have met 
with all sorts of people in our pilgrimage through 
‘this vale of tears; but we have rarely encountered 
| any one who had giite money enough. Passing 
| this by, we find our teachers complaining of the 
following thin 




















ES 
1. Their protession, they say, has no prizes, A 
| soldier can win promotion, as well as glory, and 
can come xt last to be one of the chier personages 
{of his country. A man of business can acquire 
wealth, and surround his family with elegance 
and safety. An author can make a “hit,” and 
soar at once into tame and fortune. For the 
teacher there is no issue, no outlet, no reward. For 
the few prizes which the protession night claim, 
the presidentships of colle: even these are 
alinost always bestowed upon members of another 
profession. 

2. The teacher has no hold upon his place, and 

can acquire none, uo matter if he is. the’ b 
| teacher in the universe, He is no better off in thi 
iespect than a politician, who may at any moment, 
jand without a imoment’s: previous notice, receive 
a note ina yellow envelop turning him out of a 
place he has held owenty years. 
. The teacher is compelled to obey his inferiors. 
he average member of a school committee, say 
(our educational journals, is not equal in knowledge 
and capacity to the average teacher, 

This assertion might be questioned; but, proba- 
| bly, the averave school committee does not know 
as much about teaching as the teachers whom 
they eleet, di nd disiniss, 

4. Holding his place at the merey of the school 
committee, the teacher camot speak his mind 
freely even on subjects relating to the management 
of the school, He must please, Ve must flatter 
them by acquiescence. Ie can be sincere, direct 
and wise, only at the risk of his position. 

5. He has no standing in the community. Or, 
as one of our journals has it, “Tn a small village 
he is a man of some importance, but in a large 
city, the teacher has virtually no social standing.” 





















































These are the principal complaints, and there is 
some cause for them, except, perhaps, the last. Tf 
there is any circle in any city where a good teacher 
would not be held in honor both for his own and 
for his profession’s sake, the discredit belongs to 
the circle, not the teacher. 

Our great lack fs a better organization of the 
whole teaching service, so as to keep out the in- 
competent, and to enable the competent to gain 
due promotion and reasonable emolument. Either 
this will be done, or the common school system 
will gradually decline in efficiency. 

In an ideal State, teachers would constitute an 
order of nobility, and would consist of the very 
choice of the inhabitants. The chief business of 
each generation is to rear and educate the next, 
and civilization progresses when the best of the 
present generation docs the greater part of the 
work for the next. How to bring the best minds 
to bear upon the mass of mind—that is the sub- 
lime problem of republican statesmanship. 

So many of our readers expect to become 
teachers, that they may as well begin to think of 








TWO DIFFERENT MEN. 

The Boston Transcript thus utters the respect 
which all decent people feel for “the man with 
the bundle”—and the deserved contempt for the 
other kind of man. The writer saw a pleasant- 
faced customer at a shop-counter, just closing a 
bargain for a costly and beautiful writing-case. 


“To what address shall we send this id the 
clerk, with a tone indicating extreme respect. 

“Nowhere,” responded the purchaser ; “I always 
carry my own bundle 

“Yes, 3 but this is heavy, and it will be a 
pleasure for us to send it.” 

“Young man,” said the other, “I always love to 
take something home at night to show my wife 
and children that I haven't forgotten them while 
at my business, and I wonldn’t give a pin to make 
anybody a present, unless I carried it into the 
house myself. I want to sce ’em take it.” 

“Yes, sir, but this is heavy.” 

“No matter, I’m strong,” and out he went, with 
such a glow on his face that one could imagine it 
lighted up the now dim sidewalk rods ahead, as a 
locomotive reflector illuminates the track. 

Another well-known street face passed him at 
the door coming in. Purchasing a Congress knife, 
the new-comer said in a sharp and dictatorial tone : 

“Send it to my house (No. fifteen hundred and 
something Washington Street), immediately; I 
shall want it as soon as T get home.” 

“Two different men,” suggested we, as the clerk 
closed the door after him. 

“Very,” was the reply. “The man with the 
bundle is Mr. the honest owner of hundreds 
of thousands, and there never was a subscription 
that didn’t get his name for something handsome. 
‘The other man failed last week—all there was of 
him to fail—and isn’t worth his salt; but he had 
rather take the commercial disgrace of failure at 



































any time than the social di: 
the streets with a bundle. 

Two different men indeed! We shall take off 
our hat the next time we meet Mr. —— on the 
sidewalk. Long may he live and carry bundles to 
make people happy ! 
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THE HUDSON RJVER TUNNEL. 

One of the most curious pieces of work now going on 
in this country is the railroad tunnel under the Hud- 
son River at New York. The river is very deep and 
wide, and the largest ocean steamships float over ite 
muddy bottom. ‘The river-bed consints of soft clay, 
mud and sand, with one «mall mass of rocks; and to 
drive a tunnel through such material, sixty fect under 
water, might seem an impossible task. But it ix heing 
done, and in a inost xingular fashion : 


First, a huge well was sunk on the shore of the Jer- 
sey side of the river. This waa lined with brick und 
atertight, 

Then the work of digging under the river waa begun. 
Tt was xoon found that the mingled clay and mud was so 
roft that it continually fell in. ‘The engineer then tried 
compressed air. 

A huge iron box, called an “alr-lock,” waa placed at 
the bottom of the well, and connected by pipes with air 
compressers; go that the air inside had a pressure two 
or three times as grent ax the air outnide. 

‘The workmen entered thia box and were locked in 
airtight. ‘The pressure was then rained slowly and the 


















end of the box was opened towards the river. ‘The | 


pressure of the air kept the mud hack, till the men dug 
it away. 

‘The mud after it was dug away waa mixed with water 
till it was quite thin, like cream, when it was pumped 
out by steun-power through pipes that Jed to the top of 
the well. The workmen thus dig their way into the 
soft mud fora short distance. ‘Then come other men 
with curved sheets of boiler-iron. These the lay #0 ax 
to form an iron ring, or tunnel. ‘This done, another 
ring or fron tunnel i« made outside of this. These two. 
tunnels are vertically formed. 

Immediately behind these tron-men come brick-lay- 
era, Who build a solid brick wall on the iron plates, two 
feet thick all round. In thie way the three sects of men 
move forward under the river. First, the digyers, 
tearing do the xoft clay and mud: then the plste- 
layers, putting in the iron skin that aurrounds the brick. 
Work; and, lastly, the brick-layers. Ag 
bricks is laid round, that part of’ the tunnel is finish 

When, in time, they cross the river and the last brick 
ia Inid, the tunnel will he completed, and the railroad. 
men can come in and lay the tr; When this is done, 
there will be two brick-lined tunnela, each with ite iron 
skin, twenty feet under the bottom’ of the river, and 
rixty fect under water. 

‘There will be a railway atation in New York, and one 
in Jersey City; and traink will run from one to. the 
other directly under the bed of the Hudson. 
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TEDDY IN COURT. 


Um Teddy MeGuire: my name is my own, 
For nlver a parint 1] 
My trade? “Tis setlin’ th 
A starvin' bizness ti 

Don't be hard ow . 
For takin’ the wee bl r 
“Ewas for poor little Nick, a bly th: 
Oh, don’t be hard on poor Ted! 





















Yon sce, Judge, the thes is 80 poor 
‘The strate ts alive wid the bhrys 
my neighbor next door, 
Hitt up forninst 
Don't bet 
SO 'Tedd ne cried: 
An’ bis blue eves grew wild (such a bit of a child), 
Dow't be hard on poor Ted. 
Yes, I went to the baker's hard by? 
(The slathers o* things that was there!) 
nv the cakes, au the Hljcant ple 
atone did TL tech, Judge, Lswear. 
Don't be hard on me, Fudge 
L did take the bakin’ oy bread3 
To Mickey I gave it,—I'd not taste It fo save Itt 
OW, dow't be hard on poor Ted! 
An’—Tudge. the loats—niver brok 
Axin’ pardon—puor Mickey ts dead, 
Itwas nlver a K ve" he Kpoke 
When Llald on lis blanket the bread. 
Oh, don't be hard on me, Judge, 
Tin—a thate—but—forgiren, ye sald? 
Ah, your Honor, your heart give thit verdict a-part, 
Not to be hard on poor Ted! 
MARIE LE BAnon, 
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CONSCIENTIOUS AS TO FACTS. 
Ata meeting recently held in Boston to commemorate 
the life and services of the late Charles: Sumner, an an- 
ecdote was told by Mr. T. M. 8. Williams, which exhib- 
ited that statesman’s conscientiousness in the statement 
ofa fact. Mr. WHliams said: 


When Mr. Sumner delivered that famous speech, of 
which] hold the eee entitled “The Crime Against 
Kaneas,” Iwas in Washington. I said to hin, “Mr. 
Sumner, Lam very anxious to hear your speech. Can't 
on the Senate floor?” 

e replied, “I can't undertake it. Wilson will, 
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went to Wilson, and he said, “Yes, you keep quict, 
and I will get you in behind the marble pillars.” 

It was in the old Senate Chamber. Mr, Sumner had 

rinted slips of his speech before him, but he did not 
Fook at them much. Page afer page he rapidly turned, 
scurcely consulting them. 

-\fter Mr. Sumner delivered bia speech, he went home, 
and while we were there, Senator Wilson came in. Mr. 
Sumner had thrown off hie outer garments, and was 
lying on the bed. Now that he was through with his 
apeceh, he wanted reat. 

‘aid I, “Did you not make a mistake In respect to the 
South Carolina laws?” 

“Did 12" he said. “How was it, Wilson?” 

“You did,” replied Wilson. 

Mr. Sumner sprang to his fect, hastily donned his 
clothes, and_ sald he waa golng tothe printing.office to 
correct it. He did ao. Upon his return, I asked him 
where the original manuscript waa. 
1ig.JR Ray clowet on the floor,” he replied. “Would you 

ike It?) 

“Yes,” I anawered, and here it § [Applanee.} ‘This 
is an instance of his habit of accuracy. How great must 
have been his Inbor when preparing his orations, eras. 
ing here, adding there, and interlining in other placcs. 
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AN ENCOUNTER. 

During the present season, the inhabitants of the 
Black Lake region, in Delaware, N. Y., have known 
that an unusual number of catamounta were roving in 
the adjacent woods. A few weeks since several men 
had an encounter with two of these drended beaste, 
which ia thus narrated by the New York Times: 


William Puleson, a bark-peeler, while passing through 
Beaver Kill woods, heard a loud growling. He wax un. 
armed, but crawled stealthily toward the place until he 
saw two huge catamounts feasting on a doe they had 
killed. 

He carried the news to the nearest settlement. Three 
men armed with guns proceeded to the spot. The ani- 
mals had disappeared, after burying the remains of the 
deer’s carcass. This meant that they had satin! 
appetites for the time, and had secreted what was left 
oftheir feast, to be eaten at some future time. 

As the safest and aurest: way to capture at least one 





























of the animals, a large atcel trap was buried at the «de 
of the carcass. On going to it ucxt day, the hunters 
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found one of the catamounts fast by a hind Jeg in the 


trap. 

Bie men desired to secure it alive, but no one dared 
approach near enough to throw a rope over its head. 
Its rage was such that it made violent efforts to apring 
upon its eaptors, 

One of them finally approached with a long pole, 
which he expected to pase over the animal's neck and 
hold it tight to the ground while others tied its Tous, 

When the inan was ten feet away the catumountinade 
such strony surgings and springs forward to meet bins 
that it tore fte leg apart, and thus released from the 
trap, kprang upon the hunter before he wus aware of 
the situation, 

Tt set its teeth In the pole not two inches from. where 
one of the hunter's hands grasped it. Both fore pawa 

1 the pole, and one hind claw struck the hunter 
| tthe rizht knee, tearing the flesh for nearly a foot 
and at lenst an inch deep. 

The hunter dropped the pole and rushed back to 
where his companions stood ing with terror on the 
unexpected attack of the infuriated animal. 

‘The catamount crouched fora spring in the midst of 
the hunters, bu M1 from one of them broke ite 
fore shoulder, and another shot gave it a mortal wound, 
‘uy trace of ite mate had been seen, but while the men 
were looking at the catamount they had killed, aw it lay 
on the ground, the unmistakable ery of the other was 
heard off in the woods, 

Tt came nearer and nearer until the animal sprang 
into an open apace near the hunters, and confronted 
them with glaring eyes. 

It crouched a moment, and then mounted a chestnut 
tree, wi Tying Maton a limb, it prepared for a 
pring HY One whe Ventured near enough. Ht was 
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wot through the head with a rifle-hall. 
For at least half a minute it hung stispended from the 

Ind by the powerful cliwsof ft fore legs, and then fell 

with a fearful yell to the ground, where it suon died. 
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AMERICAN PEARLS. 

Pearla are found in thir country, and the value of the 
find amounta to about 850.000 annually. The best 
| pearls come from the Gulf of Caiifurnia, though about 
$3,000 worth come from fresh-water muscles, all over 
(the Union, expecially from the Miami River, Obie. A 

reporter of the New York Erening Post, having inter. 
| Viewed Mr. Andrews, the head of the jewel depar 
jofaN 
fac 
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York house, learned from him the following 









The California pearls tire as tine ax 
Hand are valued 
almost all sin’ 
tint. About t ifornia pearls 

j command a better price than the white pearls. 

Some years ago about 90 per centuin of California 
pearls were black, the proportion having diminiehed 
rapidly during the last ten years. 

The biggest pearl ever found in this country was the 
celebrated one found about twenty: 4 w 
Jersey pond and wold to the then 
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“urls have 
HW exagger- 






Nua farmers, whe hus 
ated notion of their value. 

‘The firm buy them more as a inatter of encours 
ment to the pearl-hun an anything else. Sor 
Jay these hunters may discover valuable ema, and their 
custom may be worth something. 

Mr. Andrews showed the reporter a handful of these 
! small, pink, frregutar nape pearls, the majority. of 
them not larger than a pin-head, 

The larger they are the more defective they are in 
pe and color, “Some of the larger ones might be mis. 
taken for hits of hone polished uy 

Th use to which they 
Ing lost pearls in old jewelry of no 
sent for repair, Sometime: 
niewen, and a small plece of 
for e mnelling. 

‘The finest string of pearls ever brought to thin coan- 
try ig now in possession of the firm. [consists of sixty 
Pearls the largest being about the size of wren’ ex. 
{very pearl is perfectly round and pure in color, and 
not one is valned at less than 8500, 

While examining this string, the 

that he could not tell the difference between 
a string of enormous value and one of imitatic 
pearls, 
Yo more can any one.” said Mr. Andrews, 
are handled. "The best experts 
imitation pearl from the 
weight is deficient in imitation pe: 
different to an experienced hand. They 
distinguished by touch and weight. But every pe 
ballroom might be false without the best expert in 
the trade suspecting it.” 
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A SCENE IN SCHOOL. 


An incident occurred ina public sehvol of Roxbury, 
during the mastership of Dr. Nathaniel Prentice, which 
exhibited the noble side of boy-nature. It has been 
often told, but will bear repeating. 


Dr. Prentice threatened to punish with six blows of 
heavy ferule the first boy detected in. whispering, and 
Appointed detectives. Shortly. after, one. of them 
shouted, “Master, John Zigler ie whispering.” John 
was called up, and axked if it was a fact. John, by the 
way, waa a favorite both with his teacher and hie school. 















8. 
ea,” answered John. “I was not aware what I 
was about. T was intent on tvorking out a sum, and re- 
uexted the boy who sat next to hand me an arithmetic 
that contained the rule which I wished to see.” 

‘The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John 
that he could not sutter him to whisper, or escape the 
punishment; and continued, “I wish L could avoid it, 
but cannot without a forfeiture of my word. Lwill,"he 
continued, “leave it to any three scholars you may 
choose, to say whether or not] omit the punishment.” 

John said “he would agi to that, and immediately 
called out th boys. The doctor told them to return 
a verdict, Which they soon did, after vousultation, as 
follows 

“The master's word must be kept inviolate. John 
must receive the threatened six blows of the ferule, but 
it must be inflicted ov voluntary proxies, and we the 
arbitrators will share the punishment by receiving each 
of us two of the blow 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to 
the doctor, and, with outstretched d, exclaimed, 
“Master, here ix my hand; they shan't be struck a blow. 
ill receive the punishment. 
‘The doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, shield- 
ed his eyes, and telling the ‘x to vo to their seats, 
said he would think of it to his dying day; but the puns 
ishment was never inflicted. —Band of Hope Review. 
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A GENTLEMAN'S APOLOGY. 

Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard Univ 4s an eminent. 
scienti«t. But he is more—he is a Christian gentleman, 
one who has the grace to confess when he is in the 
Wrong, and make an apology for an erroneous atate- 
ment. Having asserted in the Independent thata writer 
had used a garbled quotation from Darwin, and subse- 
quently discovering that it was correctly given, Prof. 
Gray writes that journal as follows 








Thave seriously wronged a fellow-writer, by euggest- 
ing that he made use of a garbled quotation; and Ihave 
thereby subjected myself to the particular reprehension 
which T had meted out to another. 

The “celebrated passage” from Mr. Darwin fa, in fact 
correctly cited, or gathered; and [ ought not ‘to hav 
hasti ioncd it, still lexx implied the contrary. 
is not at all in promptly acknowledging 
ly regretting the wrong, but in comprehending 
how I came to indict it. [see no valid excuse for it. 

«8A GRaYy. 
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For the Companion. 
AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
‘The day after Christmas, said Harry to Fred, 
“[ think that our Santa Claus jx not the eame 
Who brought round to your house that elegunt sled; 
My presents were horribly tame. 


“Now, what do I care for a tippet and gloves, 
Or rubbers to wear in such weather as this, 
Or books about boys who are angels or doves, 
Or neckties just fit for a miss? 
«“] wanted a drum for our regiment drill, 
Or fife would have anawered my purpose instead; 
A pair of pew skates I'd have liked better still. 
Idid not get even a sled.” 
“[ think,” answered Freddie, “that Santa Claus knows, 
And gives just whatever a fellow necds most; 
‘To nome he gives toys and to some he gives clothes, 
He knew that I wanted to coast.” 
«+1 would not feet poor if I had not a shoe,” 
Said Harry, “nor coat, nor a cap on my head; 
But I feel mighty poor when T have this to do— 
‘To coast on another boy's led.” 
AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER, 
Se Gags = ete Tees 
For the Companion, 
PLAYING TEA. 


One afternoon little Pink Roxe came to see May 
Blossom, and when they had played everything 
else they could think of, they wanted to play tea. 

“That'll be fun,” declared May; “’sides, ’'m 
hungry.” 

Pink was hungry, too, although she didn’t say 
so. She wasn’t sure whether it would be polite. 
But she thought it would be a very nice play in- 
deed. 

So they set the little table in the play-room, 
with May’s dainty, flowered dishes, and when that 
was done they tried a race to the sitting-room, 
where May’s mamma was sewing, and May's 
grandma was knitting in ghe sunniest low. 
Are grandmas always knitting, I wonder ? 

“We're going to play tea-party,” cried May, 
catching her breath, “and we want something to 
eat on it.” > 

“Well,” said mamma, smiling into the two 
eager little faces, “you may ask Mary to give you 
some bread and butter, and apple-sguce, and gin- 
ger-snaps.” 

At this, one pair of bright eyes clouded up, 
which, I am sorry to say, they have a trick of do- 
ing when anything doesn’t just please this little 
May Blossom. Sometimes the sun will not shine 
for a whole hour. 

“I want raspb’ry jam and plum-cake, mamma,” 
she said, looking down and pouting. 

“You may have what I told you,” said mamma, 
quite soberly. iS 

Grandma’s busy needles stopped their clicking— 
the dear grandmother who was always trying to 
smooth over the rough places. 

“When I was a little girl”—— 

“O Pink,” cried May, “gramma’s going to tell 
us a story!” And in a trice, two crickets were 
whipped up to grandma’s feet, and two golden 
heads were resting against grandma’s knee. Even 
plum-cake was not to be named in the same breath 
with a story. 

“Once when I was a little girl,” began grandma 
again, “a little girl of about my own age came to 
pay me a visit. 

“Did she bring her doll?” asked May. 

“Yes, she brought her doll,” grandma answered. 
“I think you would say it was a queer doll, but 
we thought it very nice indeed. 

“It was made of white cloth and filled with bran ; 
and its eyes and nose and mouth were marked out 
with charcoal which was always rubbing off and 
all over poor Dinah’s face.” 

“Did you have a doll, too?” asked little Pink, 
softly. 

“Not so nice a one as this. Mine was a roll of 
cloth with a round piece of wood for a head. But 
we loved our dollies dearly. I don’t believe we 
ever thought of whipping them because we hap- 
pened to be angry with somebody.” 

May hung her head. Do you suppose grandma 
meant her ? 

“What was the little girl's name, gran’ma ?” 

“Priscilla Follett,” grandma said, with a smile. 

“Why—why, that’s my name!” cried Pink; 
“Priscilla Follett Rose, and I was named for my 
Gran'ma Plummer.” 

“Yes,” said grandina, patting Pink’s head; “and 
it was your Grandma Plummer who came to play 
with me that afternoon, so many years ago. 

“We had a grand romp in the barn, and then we 
played at keeping house on the back porch. 

“It was in the spring, and, after a while, we 
took Dinah and Clarissa, and went down the lane 
and got a lot of pussy-willow buds, which we 
carried home and put in milk, to see if they would 
really turn to dear little white kittens, as Jacob, 
father’s hired man, told us they would.” 

“Oh, did ’em ?” asked little Pink, earnestly. 

“No, dear,” grandma replied, with a droll smile. 
“Lam sure Jacob must have been mistaken. 

“But Prissy and I were greatly disappointed, 
and watched the little fnzzy things, floating about 

















in the milk, for a long time. Then we decided to 
play tea.” 

“Just the way of Pink and me!" put in May; 
“and you were our gran’mas all the time. How 
funny!” 

“Wo had no pretty flowered tea-set,” said grand- 
ma, “but down in one corner of the cellar was a 
heap of turnips, big and little. So, after we had 
asked mother, Prissy and I brought up a basket- 
ful and set to work, with two old case-knives, 
scraping and scraping. 

“We made bowls and cups and all sorts of nice 
dishes out of that basket of turnips, and we saved 
the scrapings.” 

“Did you have plum-cake, gran’ma?” asked 
May, throwing a reproachful glance at mamma, 
who was bending very low over her work. I sus- 
pect she was smiling at something. Maybe she 
had heard the story before. | 

“Yes, indeed,” answered grandma, “and every- 
thing else we wished for. There was a grand array 
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of cakes and preserves out on the back porch when 
we had our teu ready. But, my dear, if a certain 
little girl could have seen it, I am afraid she would. 
have turned up her small nose, and I am sure she 
would have said, ‘Poul! it’s nothing but seraped 
turnips !"" 

“Oh!” cried Pink and May together. 

Grandina laughed. 

“Then Prissy and I went to the spring for some 
water; and when we got back what do you guess 
we saw? There, by the porch-step, stood Cherry, 
father’s old red cow. She had eaten our feast, 
dishes and all, and was just reaching out for Dinah, 
who was stuffed with bran, you know. 

“So we didn’t have our plum-cake, after all; it 
was time for Prissy to go home. And that’s the 
end.” 

“We might make b’lieve plum-cake, Pink!” 
cried May. 

“Let's!” said Pink, and away they raced again, 





along the hall together. ApDA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BABY’S NIGHT-BELL. 


Oh, it was funny! Upon my word 
‘The queerest story that ever I heard.— 
‘The one that lately to me was told 
About a baby Just one year old. 


Bat this little baby of whom [ tell 

Reaches over the crib and takes a bell, 
‘Which he rings as loud as ever he can, 
Till the mother comes to ber little man. 


You may be sure that she gives a spring 
‘When she hears the bell go ting-a-ling-ling, 
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For the Companion. 
A VERY OLD FISHERMAN. 


Henry Jenkins caught fish in the rivers and off 
the coast of England for one hundred and forty 
years, and was probably the oldest fisherman who 
ever lived. He was born at Bolton-upon-Swale in 
England in 1500 and died in 1670. 

A couple of lines written at that time tell us 
that, 


“He lived longer than men who were stronger, 
And was too old to live any longer.” 


I have seen a picture of this old man, with his 
keen black eyes, handsome nose and mouth, and 
flowing beard. 

‘When he was twelve years old he was sent with 
a horse-load of arrows for the battle of ‘‘Flodden- 
field.” If you turn to your history of England or 
Scotland, you will find all about that great battle 
between the English and Scots. 

As there were no public schools, and very few 
other schools in the small country towns of Eng- 
land in those days, a boy who was born poor had 
very little chance of getting an education, and 
Henry Jenkins, like many other poor boys, could 
neither read nor write. 

He was a bright, industrious boy, and when 
very young got his own living by thatching houses 
and cottages, and salmon-fishing. 

At one time, when a young man, he was butler 
to Lord Conyers of Hornby Castle, who often sent 
him with a message to his neighbor, the Lord 
Abbott of “Fountains.” 

The Lord Abbott took a fancy to the young but- 
ler, and often got him to stay to dinner with his 
servants, and ordered him a quarter of a yard of 
roast beef for his dinner, and a great black Jack 
of drink. At the monasteries in those days they 
always gave their guests meat by measure. 

Many wonderful things happened during Henry’s 
long life. Three queens were beheaded,—Anne 
Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. A king of Spain ruled over England; and 
a king of Scotland was crowned King of England 
at Westminster. Towards the last of his life the 
dreadful plague of London broke out, and that 
was followed by the Great Fire. 

But I don’t think any of us would want to live 
a hundred and sixty-nine years. And perhaps the 
poor old fisherman sometimes wished the Lord 





It gives a baby a terrible fright 

‘To wake up suddenly in the night; 

And what can it do but ery and scream 

When it’s had such a dreadfully naughty dream? 





And hugs and kisses away each trace 
Of a frown that rests on the baby’s face. 


Now I wouldn’t believe this story,—I couldn't, 
If I'd made it up; and I know you wouldn't; 
But it's true, for ’twas told me not long ago 
By the baby’s mother, who ought to know. 


would take him home, for all his friends and 
neighbors had died long ago. 

At last “he hegged up and down,” through his 
Native town and the villages round, until Decem- 
ber 6, 1670, when he died, and was buried in Bol- 
ton church-yard, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 

A small pillar was put over his grave, and if you 
ever go to Bolton, you will find in the old churcha 
monument which was erected to his memory near- 
ly a hundred years after his death, and engraved 
upon it the story of this very old fisherman. 

fsa gn ie. 
For the Companion. 

SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Helen was visiting her grandma one day. 
After a while she wanted something not at all 

good for her, so of course she was refused it. 

The little girl felt very much disappointed, and 
said something quite naughty to grandma. 

“Helen,” said she, “would you like me to tell 
mamma what you said ?” 

“No, you needn't, grandma, ’cause I'm going to 
stop it right short off.” 

“Tam glad of that, dear, but isn’t there some- 
thing elsc you ought to say ?” 

A moment's silence, then very brightly, “I’ll 
excuse you, grandma.” 


A lady writes: “My little girl’s sayings were 
often startling, as I did not expect so young a 
child (two and one-half years old then) to be so 
observant. 

We used to travel on the cars frequently, and 
she saw the telegraph poles and wires, and formed 
her own conclusions as to their use. 

‘We were walking on the streets of a city one 
day, and she saw some telegraph poles and said, 
“O mamma, there’s the sticks to make the cars go, 
with strings tied to ’em.” 

T had to take medicine In those days, and I used 
to shiver and say “Ugh!” over the hitter stuff, 
which she enjoyed; for once I failed to say so, 
and she said, “Mamma, make a face out loud.” 

Her rag baby’s sunbonnet was washed, and in. 
smoothing it, she said, “I’m ironing Pocahont 
bonnet, and the ruffling is a good deal stiff.” 

She tried to dress herself one morn, and got her 
clothes badly mixed up, which she expressed thus, 
“O mamma, I'm upside out.” 
































Ratter, tabret. 
torsk. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals name a noted man, the anniversary of 
whose birthday occurs on the 27th of January. The 


1s namo his nationality and profession. 
Cross.words: 1, A festive vccasion. 2, A beautiful 
bird. 3, A nocturnal animal. 
clergyman. 
ornithologist. 


4, A noted American 
5, A clty of Switzerland. 6, A cclcbrated 
7, A town of France. 8, A famous Ital- 
9, A noted woman of the Bible, 
10, To surpass. 11, Nothin 
, Vain boasting. 14, A we 
American author. Me 
2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


I—CONCEALED WORD-8QUARE. 

In each sentence ts concealed a word, the definition of 
which is to be found in the same sentence. Placed in 
order, the words form a square. 

1, Neither Roderic, Amelia nor Marie had ever eeen 
an animal perform such amusing tricks. 

2. 80 Horace, without more ado, returned to his be- 
loved church, to worship in the way which best pleased 

im. 

3. Was it Hallam or Andrews that you said waa a 
great painter? 

4. There is a statuette in alabaster at Ouden's repre. 
senting Clio, one of the muses. 

5. We rode in a great cart drawn by a pair of slow, 
sullen oxen, and did not reach the little town till just 
before dusk. 

Il.—CoNCRALED DIAMOND. 

Cut off three letters from each corner of the word- 
square, and leave a diamond, the letters and words of 
which are hidden in the following sentences, each sen- 
tence containing a definition of that whieh is concealed 
within it: 

1. Little Herman has not yet learned the difference 
between a vowel and a consonant. 

2. Gerald Orme is too old a boy to scream at eight of 
a beetle. 

3. Albert thinks his master, Dagourmor, an artist 
worthy of the name. 

4. Dora teased Frank the other day by calling him a 
little animal. 

5. Although Berenice tw five years old, she does not 
know a «ingle letter. 










3. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS IN SHAKESPEARIAN QUOTATIONS. 
(Chriatian Namen.) 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
King Uenry VI 
Our compell'd sina 
Stand more for number than for accompt. 
Measure for Measure, 
Lam not in the roll of common men. 
King Henry IV. 
The chariest matéts prodigal enough 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. //amlet. 
A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Hantet. 
For it ao falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it. Much Ado About Nothing. 
Like a fair house built upon another man's pround. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! ale You Like It, 


4. 
REBUS. 








Fourteen kinds of condiments and seasonings. 





CONUNDRUMB. 

Why tsa poor singer Uke a counterfelter? 
he {fs an utterer of bad notes. 

What trades does the sun regularly follow? Those of 
atanner anda portrait painter. 

When is man, like friendship, mort scriously tried? 
When he stands a-loan. 

‘What is the easiest case of mountain nscent on record? 
That of Noah, who ealled on to Mt. Ararat in the-ark. 

When Is a steamboat like a witness in» frin}; When 


Becauee 


it is bound to a pier. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tablet, battle. Stream, master. Girdle, gilder. 
Finger, fringe. Range, anger. Stork, 
Ages, snge. 

2. The moon. 

3. Skein, lace, thread, sewing, needles, flora, buttons, 

ins, braid, yarn, ribbon, eyelets, worsted, fringe, cord, 
Books and'c yes, insertion, ebears, thimblcx, trimming, 
spools, knitting. 

4. Fusion, effuston, affuston, Infusion, profusion, 


LADLE 
POT 


tranafusion, diffusion, suffusion, confusion. 
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The Sunscrirtion Price of the COMPANION fe 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discuntinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages {s made, a8 re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made tn Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
UL WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postnasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
‘on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remeinber that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped." All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

ent. Your name cannot be found on our 
this Is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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DANGERS OF CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood is the period during which the foundations 
of the physical structure are laid. It ends, at the age 
of about fourteen, with the completion of the permanent 
teeth. It is characterized by almost absolute depend- 
ence on the parents, and therefore the responsibility 
rests upon them whether the foundations of the super- 
structure shall be good or bad! and indeed, whether 
there shall be any superstructure. 

The fact that one-half of all who are born, die within 
this period, while multitudes of adults find, when it is 
too late, fatal defects in the very ground-work of their 
constitutions, is a fearful witness against the competency 
of most parents for the care of children. What farmer 
would employ a hand that let one-half of all his calves, 
colts and lambs die? 

In the matter of food, If milk fails the mother, how 
few mothers know what to give the child! How few 
know that many of the compounds sold as ‘infants’ 
food” contain almost no food whatever! and that cow's 
milk, harmful when taken alone, is generally safe with 
a certain proportion of lime-water! How few mothers 
know that a good wet-nurse would save almort any 
abe nursed by hand, and that is nearly as certain to die 
of cholera infantum! How many know that too protract- 
ed nursing will result in “rickets”? That over-feeding 
all through childhood, is a prolific source of disease? 
and that, in case of most bowel complaints, a epare diet 
for a few days is better than all medicine? 

In our climate, where the mercury ranges through 
one hundred and forty degrees, and often varics between 
the extremes suddenly and violently, how little do 
mothers realize the importance of aiding nature, with 
clothing and food, so that the internal temperature is held 
steadily at 98°. Do you know that a change of half a 
dozen degrees of the internal temperature, cither way, 
is almost sure death? 

The great mortality of children in summer js due 
mainly to heat. An abundance of woollen clothing 
alone can guard against the effects of the violent changes 
in the climate of the autumn, and winter, and spring. 

How few are aware that the infectious diseases which 
so ravage childhood are caused by careless exposure to 
the contagion, or, if aware, act accordingly ! 

pee ent 
THROWN. 

It 1s difficult to ride a ‘‘bronco”—the name given in 
Arizona toa Mexican pony—if he is not willing. He 
has a habit of “bucking,” and the effect is described in 
the following extract from the Arizona Silver Belt. A 
man named Newland had an Indian in his employ who 
placed a high estimate on his equestrian ability. There 
‘was a horse to be brought to town a few days ago, and’ 
the Indian was given the opportunity to ride him. The 
Indian was told he was “bronco,” but it was ‘esta 
bueno, me sabe.” 


Hitching the animal to a tree, he carefully placed the 
sweat-cloth on him; then the blanket, the bridle, and 
the saddle; at each performance giving voice to a satis. 
fied “Ah, hah,” each ejaculation growing intenser, till 
he got into the saddle. 

‘All this time the bronco looked as unlike Alexander 
the Great’s war-horse, Bucephalus, as a carpenter's saw- 

orse. 

The Indian started; the horse gained the crest of the 
hill where the acrub oak was the thickest; he turned 
and gave another “Ah, hah,” which was followed so 
closely by “whoa,” that it ecunded like a compound 
word. 

‘Then something rose a few feet in the air, went back, 
and rose again. There was a cloud of dust, a heap of 
Apache talk, a flash of bright colors, and—silence. 

When Newland went up, he found the horse grazing 
in the most orthodox fashion, and a strip of white 
breech.clout, and a pair of brown legs surmounted by 
red stockings and a pair of fron-clad shoes sticking up 
from the middle of a scrub oak like a new sort of plant. 

Newland got him out of the brush, and when he said, 
“Ah, hah,” the Indian looked as though he wanted to 
go on the war-path. 


fuged, 
HIS MOTHER. 

Boys who know how to appreciate their mothers, and 
are not afraid to show it, arc usually the ones who have 
good principles, and will never be ashamed to own 
them. The following dialogue was overheard at 
school recess, when a group of young folke were eating 
their dinners, and discussing the question of mince-pies 
with brandy in them. 

“They all put brandy in them!” said one. 

“They all don’t! My mother has never put a drop of 
brandy into her mince pies since the day Bob sald he 
could taste the brandy and It tasted good. Mother said 
then it was wrong, and she would never be guilty of it 
again; and if my mother enys a thing je wrong, you 
may be pure it is wrong, for what my mother knows she 

mows.” 





THE YOUTH’S 

“Flow about mince pies; are you sure she knows how 
to make a mince pic good?” and a laugh went up from a 
group of girla gathered over the register of the recitation 
room, eating their lunch. But some of them winced a 
little when back were tossed the words: 

“If she don't, she knows how to make a boy gvod, 
and isn’t a boy worth more than a mince ple?”—Naah- 
aille ( Tenn.) Temperance World. 
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A BLUE BABY. 

A common laconic division of the races of mankind 
ranks them as “whites,” “blacks,” “reds” and ‘yel- 
lows.” Nature never designed a whole nation of “blues,” 
but there are individual instances of this odd variety. 
Mothers who sing in the nursery,— 


“Little boy blue, 
Go blow your horn,” ete, 


probably do not think what a misfortune it would be to 
have the little boy really “blue.” 


The Pittsburgh Leader publishes an Item about a per- 
fectly blue baby recently born in that city. Every inch 
of the child is as blue as indigo. 

The cause of this freak of nature is what might be 
called a malformation of the heart, An opening exists 
between the right and left sides of the heart, and allows 
the blood from the arterics to mix with the blood from 
the velns before It has been purified by the action of the 
heart and air, and this produces the bluish cast of the 


skin. 

‘The child ie about two weeks old, and is not expected 
to live. “A blue babe” at birth fs not uncommon, but 
by placing the child on its left side, the opening in the 
heart closes by the power of gravitation, and the cir- 
culation of the blood then proceeds naturally. 

For a child thus afflicted to live is unusual; medical 
books placing the ratio at one in thirty thousand. A 
Pittsburgh physician is acquainted with a young man, 
twenty-four years old, who was not only a blue babe, 
but lived to be a blue man. He is well developed, 
healthy .—in fact, like the rest, of humanity, except in 
the color of the skin. This is blue, and medical skill is 
powerless to afford a remedy. 
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THE ROOSTER AND THE RAT. 

There have been good many barn-yard champions 
whose exploite fell far short of their bragging—like the 
man who let his wife kill the bear, and then called out, 
“Didn't we give itto him, Betty?” But the Portemouth 
Chronicle mentions a rooster that did something to 
prove his right to crow: 


Mr. Card, of Fort Point, Newcastle, has a large flock 
of hens and many chickens, and a rooster which weighs 
ten pounds and two ounces, the master of the coop and 
the hens’ favorite. 

One morning this feathered Mormon was placidly 
watching his numerous family eat their breakfast, when 
a large rat darted out of a place of concealment and 
snatched up a chicken. 

Before the plunderer could make his escape he was 
seized by the rooster, and firmly held until he wae killed 
by two old mother-hens, which furiously attacked him 
the moment he was caught by their husband. None of 
the fowls were hurt in the melee, 

Afler the rat was killed the old rooster dropped him, 
and then walking several times around the vanquished 
foe, sagaciously examining him out of one eye all the 
while, finally mounted the body, clapped lis wings, 
gave three loud crows, and walked off to keep his wives 
out of mischief. The rat weighed three and one-half 
pounds, after the fowls had got through with him. 
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WHAT FOLLOWED. 


A nail ina shoe may do fatal work, even though it be 
buta small irritant. Perhaps the following, from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, may serve as a warning: 


William Sly, a colored man, aged thirty years, who 
has been employed as porter at Mrs. Camcron’s, on 
Fourth Avenue, died Saturday morning at daylight of 
lockjaw, caused in a singular manner. About ten days 
ago, Sly suffered considerable discomfort from a tack in 
the heel of his shoc. 

It was an ordinary tron pex used by shocmakers in 
the heels of heavy shoes, and which is frequently incon- 
venient to all persons who “wear their heels off.” 

The leather wore off, but the hard head of the peg, 
instead of wearing, was gradually foreed upward until 
the point finally penctrated the’ sole and {rritated the 

foot. 

After doing considerable walking during the day, Sly 
found a little hole in his heel when he took off the shoe 
and removed the irritating peg. He was out as usual 
next day, but took cold in the insignificant wound, and 
was laid up by inflammation and swelling of the foot. 

Seven days after the wound was made, he was seized 
with lockjaw, and after suffering unutterable agonics, 
and exhausting the skill of physicians, he died Satur- 
day morning. 
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INTOXICATED. 

It seems from an incident narrated in the Green Val- 
ley (Ind.) Union, that hogs are brutes enough to get 
drunk. If the ancient Spartans had known this fact, 
they might bave intoxicated their hogs instead of their 
slaves, and used them as an “awful example :” 


All the hogs and pigs on Joseph Perrin’s ranch, four 
miles below town, went on a “time” on Wednesday. It 
happened in this wise : 

several casks of native wine had been placed outside 
of the house and facing the barn-yard, and it is sup- 
posed that some of the hogs in rubbing against one of 
the casks knocked out the spigot and caused the con- 
tents to run out. 

The wince furmed a pool ina depression in the ground, 
and around it all the hogs, little and big, about the prem- 
{ses, to the number of about thirty, congregated and 
drank their fill, and before any person about the place 
was aware of what was going on, all the hoga were as 
drunk as fiddlers. 
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TO MAKE TEA. 

Nothing 1s more easily made than a cup of good tea, 
and yet one seldom enjoys delicately fragrant tea, which 
Hawthorne calla “an angel’s gift:” 


The first thing needed is a clean teapot; it is uscless 
to try to make good tea in a musty pot, or one in which 
the leaves have been allowed to remain all night. The 
water ahould be boiling, but the tea itself must never be 
boiled. 

I wish these words could be painted on the wall of 
every hotel and restaurant kitchen in the United States. 
After the boiling water has been poured over the tea, 
set the teapot on an extra griddle on the back of the 
stove. 

All that ie good in the tea will be gradually extracted 
from it; then, when brought to the table, one may well 
echo De Quincey’s wish for an ‘eternal teapot.” 
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‘Ww. M. Evarts tells an ancedote about John Mar- 
shall, who, when a fellow-passenger in the stage-coach 
exclaimed, ‘We are near the birthplace of Patrick 
Henry! how could he fail to be an orator when born amid 
this grand accnery?” replied, “Young man, this acen- 
ery bas been here ever since Patrick Henry was born; 
but there have not been any more Patrick Henrys.” 


A LECTURER once prefaced his discourse upon the 
rhinoceros with, “I must beg you to give me your un- 
divided attention. Indeed, it is absolutely impossible 
that you can form a true idea of the hideous animal of 
which we are about to speak unless you keep your eyes 





fixed on me!” 


JAN. 27, 1881. 


COMPANION. | 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stopa cough by 


dircetly relieving the Irritation of the Throat, and will 
not disorder the stomach like cough syrups. 25 cents a 
box. ae (Communicated. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in Nervous Diseases. 

W. A. Hammon, M. D., late Surgeon General U. 
Army, sald that under the use of arsenic and Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate a young lady recovered her reason, who 
had been rendered insane by a dream. [Communicated. 





The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 
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(HIB justly celebrated Dictctic Preparation, ia, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 
rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chem: It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physician: Tepresenting 
@ very high degree of medical scicnce--as the 
BAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike thoso preparations mace from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable t umulate the 
brain and irritate the dig: ive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 109 | That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
TORCE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK | That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with COLD BRONZE, | That which Is easy of Digestion--never 
Length, 20 Inches ; height, 33 in.; depth, 14 in. constipating. That which is kind and 
This covel style of the MASUN & MAMLIN CaAB- | friendly to the Brain, and that which 
INIT ONGANS (ready this month) has sufficient | acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full | Disorders incidental to childhood. 
parts, of iymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular and ore vor dificult to conceive of 
Socred and Sccular Mus‘c gencrally. It retains toa |@mything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
wonderful cxtent, for an fastrument 60 emall, the | Helou. oF more Fevers, Sulmonary” "Eompiante, 
extraordinary excellence, both asto power and quality | Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Mcdicinal 
of tone, which has given the MASON & IIASLIN | Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Cabinct Organs their great reputation and won for | Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoaa and Cholera 
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ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 










HIDITIONS for THIRTLLY YE very oxm "bn AGIs: 
WILL DE FULLY WARRANTED. Sil PRICE $2; Qi pk aeons 





on recetpt of which {t will be shipped asdirected. Ir 
ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY TOR 
PURCUASER, IT MAY DE RETURNED AND TUE MONEY 
‘WILL BE REFUND! 

EIGHTY sTY1 of Organs are regularly made oe, ait - 
by the MASON & TIAMLIN CO. from the BABY 
CADINET ORGAN at €2; to large CONCERT Of MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
GANS at $900, and upwarcs. The great majority are Saree es PRE! 
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at $100 to $00each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, con et, oo BF 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free. 


; Ing, from $35 to $46. Will do the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. | 
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Permanent Cure of Catarrh! 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 


CATARRH was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen years. I was first 
attacked by a slight cold, followed with deafness and ringing in the cars, soreness of the throat, dis- 
gusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, hawking, rising of vile matter, black and sometimes 
bloody mucus, coughing, sith great soreness of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with 
the diseased matter running from the head. Compelled to resign my pastorate, I compounded my 
CATARRH SPECIFIC, and cured myself. Now at the age of sixty-seven, I can speak for hours with 
no difficulty, and never have had in the whole thirteen years the slightest return of the discase. 
REV. T. P. CHILDS. 


To Catarrh Sufferers: 


Catarrhal cases have applied to me for relief. Many 

thousands have received my Specific and are cured. We 

s deem it only fair that every one who wishes should have 
me the oP ortunity to ascertain whether we are able to ac- 
complf{sh all that we claim, and for this purpose we add a 

few of the many’ hundreds of addresses of those who have been succesa- 
een, treated, almost any of whom will doubtless respond to any inquiry 





letter, if sccompanied by a stamp to pay postage. We have thousands 
of these ‘certificates from all classes—physicians, clergymen, judges, mer- 

[4 chants, bankers, and business men. 
DEAR MR. CHt1.bs:—I have used your Catarrh treatment now three months, and almost all this time in hope- 
lessness, ag it seemed I must die. By and by It began to take effect, and I hegan tu have hope: [ improved rapidly 
soon could sit up, passages of the head began to open, throat and bronchial tubes gr tter, cough ceased, and 1 





now can see to write. Chow expect to get well and go about my business again, owe you a great debt of gratl- 
tude. Indeed I owe my lite to your treatment. ~ THOMAS J. DAtLy, Homer, Champaign Co., 1. 


JUDGE J. COLLETT, of Lima, 0., writes: “You will remember how terribly Catarrh had taken hold upon me. 
Now Lam cured: head free, alr passages all open, and breathing natural. [express to you again what I sald Ina 
recent letter, ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.” 


DR. CHILDS—Dear Brother: My son, now in Madison University, New York, was so badly afflicted with Catarrh 
I feared for a thue that he was incurable, and, when T applied to you for medicine, my hope was filnt. It acted 
speedily and efficiently, and T believe saved him from an carly grave, He is now perieetly eu My wife, who 
had become very much reduced by a residence in further Ind{a as a misstouary, has derived great benefit from 'y 
Inhaling Balm, Tcan most heartily commend these medicines to the afflicted, belleving they are all they profess 
to be. ‘THOMAS ALLEN, Dayton, O. 


Rev, T. P. CiLps—Dear Sir: I think you haye the true theory and practice for cure of Nasal Catarrh, and 
also for the tréatinent of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored that I can lecture dally without 
any difficulty, and find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the benefit of 
others. Yours very truly, E. B, FAIRE! LL.D. 

Chancellor of the Univers chraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
W. 8. Sandel, Willis, Texas: Rey. Thos, 
Port Carbon. Va; A.M. Stewart, 




































Thos. J. Daily, Homer, Champaign Co,, Til. 
Allen, Dayton, 0:; E. B, Fairfield, I 

170 Cambrid; East Campbrid, 
Chicago, Ill: Mrs. E. P. Hooker, 1 
St., Baltimore, Ma.: J. W. Riley, U 
Harris, Darien, 
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A, J. Guines, Waterford, Miss. 
Sixiried, Pottaville, Pa.? Miss F. F. Dement, 















WHAT THE EDITORS SAY: 


mn Rev. T. P. Childs for many years, and feel 


. ve know! 
“The publishers and editors of the Journal and Messenger have kno’ n per vary confidence Ingiving thelr cases 


every confidence in any statements he may make. Our subseribers can 
into his hands for treatment."—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, 


“While rt sing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the preseription advertised, the publishers of 
the Tathated Wee ly. aner diligent Inquiry, have reasons to elfeve tat it Miws in many cases proved effectual. 
‘We do not ordinarily Insert medical advertisements.°—/lustrated Christian Weekly. 


tot , with f other people, are somewhat suspicious of patent 
1 ea ae oor a estates Outre Sitges we at fret declined Hts insertion, tom 
making Inquiry, we recelved auch satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-known Congregationallst pas 
tor not far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew the objections."—Congregatton- 
alist, Boston. 

CHILDS’ CATARRH SPECIFIC will effectually and permanently cure any case of Catarrh, no 
matter how desperate. It can only be obtained at Troy, Ohio. The treatment is local as well as con- 
stitutional, and can not be obtained at the drug-stores. 

A fall statement of method of home treatment and cost, with scores of testimonials from those 
who have been cured, will be sent on application. Address 


Name YOUTH’s COMPANION. 












REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


JAN, 2%, 1881. 
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There's peace and weleom 
Of endless blag tranquillit 

The clouds are livi 
their veins of liq 
them solemnly anfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
AUNT 'SILLA AND GEN. GRANT. 


y home atter a Jony 
» New Orleans. -1 was in the y Ww! 
Gen, Grant was there,—I missed my colored w 
itla, or Mrs. Holly Franklin, 












erwoman PI 
valled het 

“Where is 
Holly Franklin, who was passing my house one 
morning. He tall, thin mulatto, with a weak 
face and s quite ready to acknowl 
edge Pri ship, while she does the 
work and allow 
his hands in 1 



















him to Jounge about town with 
pockets. 





powerful time gone, and Well! 
well! well! and you nebber seed her in New Or- 
leans ? 
“In New Orleans 
world took her there ? 

“Why, bless me, didn’t you know 'Silla’s done 
gone to New Orleans to hab a talk wid Gineral 









” To asked. “What in the 








¢e. You know he's named 
arter de gineral.” 

“Uly isn't more than eight yeurs old, is he?" 
‘ol, but he’s as peart and smart as ef he was 
srowed up. L reckon Gineral Grant will be amity 
proud ob him. a, she calklates on his sottin® 
Uly up in business, when he’s big ‘nut, or givin’ 
him a farm, or someting or oder. She tinks, 
too. dat she can hab him: baprized mde city, and) 
dat de gineral will stand godfader. 1 tell: you 
“Silln’s toplottical, sure. Common folks don't do 
fur her, and [reekon “Mo bea great man, wid 
his mudder and Gineral Grant to hist hint up.” 

With a bow, and asmile on his weak face, Holly 
Franklin departed. If seemed just possible that 
what Holly had sai | was true, and I was, of course, 
amused at the astonishing new In her whole 
lite.—and she was at least fifty, — ‘Hlahad never 
lefore thought of leaving the little country town in 
which she had been born and bred. When the child 
of her old age came to her, she named him Grant, 
as nine-tenths of the former slaves did tMeir sons 
born after the war. 

The Southern negro will always believe that 
Mass Linkum and Grant were the only two per- 
sons who deserved homage for having freed them, 
Gen. Grant, too, they believe, had a special body- 
guard of angels, whos zs turned aside all the 
deadly missiles which were directed against his lite 
in battle. 

What snrprised me, however, was that Priscilla 
had never struck me as haying any ambition, be- 
yond that of being an honest, industrious woman, 
and the best washerwoman in the place. 

She was a comely, stout black woman, not very 
bright, and credulous to the last degree. There 
was nothing too marvellous for her to believe, and 
her faith in Uly’s ex: rdinary intelligence was 
very ludicrous to anyone who had eyer scen the 
hoy. 

He was a weak-eyed, bandy-legged specimen, 
who lived in a perpetual snivel, and deadly terror 
of “mudder’s wallopes,” as he called the switch 
which she always carried in her monstrous pocket. 

She adored Uly, but in the colored race the pro- 
foundest maternal love finds its expression in 
daily castigation. ‘To “brung ’em up atde pint ob 
de rod” is a pious duty with nearly every negro 
mother. 

Atew days after ny conversation with Holly 
Franklin Twas startled by secing Priscilla walk 
into my room, with a shame-faced, dejected ex- 
pression on her broad face. Uly with his tinger in 
mouth followed at her heels. 

"'m glad to sce you, ma'am,” she said, shaking 
my hand, without a smile. “Is you got your 
clothes ready fur wash ?” 

Was this really Priscilla, the jolly, talkative 
woman I had left behind me? She had been all 
the way to New Orleans and seen the great gen- 
eral, and yet never volunteered a word about her 
wonderful experience. 

“Is this really you, Priscilla ?” I cried. “I heard 
you were in New Orleans interviewing Gen. Grant. 
When did you get back? How badly you look, 
and how thin you’ve become!” 

“Thin, you say, ma’am ? Why, ef I was a skele- 
pin, wid de jints all fastened togedder on hinges, 
‘twouldn’t be no wise surprisin’ wid all I’ve gone 
through.” 
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THE YOUTH 


She sank on a seat and mopped her face for sev- 
eral seconds in silence. Lasked no questions, for I 
knew the flood-gates were broken, and my curios- 
ity would soon be gratified. 

“Yes, I'm de mortificdest an’ most used-up crit- 
ter, ma’am, on dis here ‘varsal arth. And allalong 
ob dat varmint,” shaking her fist at Uly, who took 
signal for a prolonged howl, out of which 
shaken by two or three vigorous slaps. 

“Hold your tongue!" and she bumped him on 
the floor. “Sit down dar, and don’t crinkle your 
eyclids till I tells you. Well, Miss Marie, honey, 
you knows dat ar boy is named arter Gineral 
Grant. TI t'ouglit mayt nought holp him to hab 
a great name, so when . a tell de gineral was a 
to New Orleans, to dribe de Ku-klux in de 
ippi, and to lend Gubnor Pinchback a big 
army so as to clair de way to Kansas, wid treo m- 
tions ebry ten mile, Lt’onght sence de loaves and. 
fishes was droppin’ round, I mought git my share. 

“LT didn’t spect to go to Kansas, myself, but my 
cousin John Ray, he and Phillis 
calklated ef rations was sure, and de Guy'ment 
would gib ‘em fifty acre, dey would take a look at 
de country. Dey fast puts it in my head to go to 
New Orleans, to bespeak de land fur ‘em, and I 
Fought ob UL Ltought L oughter "troduce hint 
to de gincral, git him hespoken tur de school 
whar dey turns out ginerals, and sich like. 1 dis- 
remembers its name.” 




































mokyr vERNon! 


“West Point,” I stggested. 
“Yes, dat’s it, West Pint! 
Brndder Jones be tolt me Gin- 
eral Grant ¢oukl put a wild 





wax 2 chance fas Uly. Well, | 
didu't let grass grow under my 
fect, and] started fife off fur New 
Orleans. On de boat 1 "spressed 
myself freely ‘bout my 'tentions, 
and a tall, gentlemanlike yaller 
man in de cabin, he wos jest as 
perlite as could be. He called his- 
self Mr. Tucker, and sed he had 
some office under Guv'ment. He sez 

to me,— 

“Miss Franklin, I'm proud to know you, 
mavam, and Gineral Grant will be prouder 
too ob sich a namesake, He's a noble: boy, and 
fit fura President any day. Ax anyt'ing you like, ! 
ma’am, for I knows ole Uly well, and he’s aston- 
ishin’ free-handed when he takes a fancy. Why, 
Uly de second here will be his prime pet, I’m sure. 
But ’scuse me, Miss Franklin, is you got friends to 
“terduce you to de chief? 

“DT hadn't nebber t’ought ob dat, but I tolt him 
I wos a master hand at pushin’ troo’ a crowd, and 
I reckoned I could elbow my way to Gineral 
Grant as well as de best ob dem. 

“He sez, ‘Ob course, ob course, but dere was 
ways and ways ob comin’ 'fore a king. Dat way 
would do fur de riffraff, but, Miss Franklin, you 
isn’t one ob dem. Now I takes a ’stonishin’ in- 
terest in your Uly, and I wants him to make a hit. 
I tell you wot I'll do; I'll take Uly, and I'll teach 
him de finest speech to make toGrant. Why, it'll 
bring him slap-bang to de gineral’s buzzom, and 
goodness Knows wot he'll do fur him and you.’ 

“LT was mitily pleased, na’am, in course, but I 
tolt him I couldn’t tink ob givin’ him all dat 
trouble, and he sez,— 

«Well, ma’am, it'll be a heap ob trouble, I must 
say, and I'm a pore man, fur Guv’ment owes me 
more’n a t’ousand dollar. But fur a triflin’ 'sid- 
eration, and seein’ how much I’m interested in 
Uly, VI 'tend to de bizness far you.’ 

“JT axed him wot he tought was aright ’sidera- 
tion, awd he sed he most ginerally axed ten dollar 
fur de trouble ob riting de speech and larnin’ it to 
folks, but bein’ it wag Uly, he’d do it fur half price 
and take five dollar. 

“T'll introduce him to Grant myself, ma’am,’ 

‘I’m a friend ob de gineral’s, and he 
wot side his bread is buttered on if he 
’spects to be President. Why, I kin control de 
vote ob five parishes, ma’am, ef I am pore.’ 

“Now I axes you, Miss Marie, ef any man could 
speak farer and squarer dan dat. I tuck him up, 
and I was to pay do money wen we landed in New, 
Orleans. He went: rite off, and writ de speech 
down, and den he tackled Uly, and teached it to 
him. I disremember all but two varses, but dey 
wos fine, Ttell yon. Dey went so: 


“Hurrah, hurrah fur Gineral Grant; 
He fit, und wot ue free; 
\ De vere gle ob de West 






























COMPANTON. 


«1 Jubs my name, becaze it’s his, 
Fur Girant, it means to vib, 

Clar out, clar out, ye rebel men, 
Our time is come to Ib.’ 

“Dar was a heap more, and hearin’ Uly sa 
ober and ober, I larned it considerable. 

“But de work we had wid dat boy beatin’ de 
speech in his head! Sometimes he couldn't "1 
ber a word, and den agin he'd gabble it off 
turkey, so fast no one couldu't make head nor tail. 
1 was clean outdone, and T sed,— 





it 














your prayers.” 

“And Mr. Tucker, he sez, ‘Yes, Uly, ‘member, 
boy, like your prayers.’ 

“Well, wen we landed in de city Mr. Tucker 
axed me to Iet him carry us to a nice, ’rpectable 
boardin’-house. He tuck us tua dirty shanty, and 
he borrowed five dollars of me, and wot T paid be- 
fore made ten. He sed he wos comin’ back in de 
arternoon to ’terduce us to de gineral, but he had 
some private business wid him fust, and he'd tell 
him "bout Uly. 

“Well, good-hy, Mr. ‘Tucker, I neber sot eyes on 
him no more. De cussin’ and swarin’ in dat 
shanty was so bad dat [ jest took Uly, and went 
back to de boat, and stayed dere tell we started 
home. In the arternoon we walked up Canal 
Street, and we heerd de cannon boomin’ and de 












































wasn't to hab a ‘ception till next mornin’. 

“Well, honey, ef dat 
wot you calla 
want to see no more 
jista jam, and you did 
your own legs and arms from 
Dere 











anybody els¢ 








“But was it) le? 
What did he look 
like?" La 





emnly 
ing her head. 


TOMB OF WARIINGTON. 


“T wouldn't swar it wos him. I've ben dat bam- 
boozled and torrjicd, T doesn’t know ef T hab seed 
him or no. It was a personable man wid acliampy 
mouf.” 

“A clampy mouth, Priscilla! What on carth is 
that 2” 

“Oh, you know iron clamps wot shuts tings so 
close you can't git a har in ‘em. Scemed to me 
dat’s de way his mouf looked, but, O honey wen I 
got face to face wid him, and ‘membered all he had 
done fur us poor slaves, my feelings got me, and L 
boohooed out loud. 

“De way de folks hollered and hustled me away 
wos awful. 

“But my blood wos up and 1 wasn’t gwine to he 
bulldozed dat ar way. I had come for Uly, and he 
was bound to hah some show. So I tuck him in a 
corner, and [ sed,— : 

“Now, Uly, lemme hear your specch "fore 1 
takes you up.’ 

“Miss Marie, honey, dat boy sed it like an augel, 
and kicked up his legs behind in de cunningest 
little bow I taught him, and I sez, ‘Now mind you 
say it like you was sayin’ your pray You 
must speak solemn and 'spectful." 

“TI reckon, ma‘am, I got de boy confused some- 
how, fur he aint so clar-minded when he's both- 
ered. Den I scrouged up agin, and I sot Uly rite 
afore de man dey said wos Gineral Grant, and 1 
speaks up,— = 

“ ‘God bless you, gincral, here’s your namesake, 
and he's got a word to say ter you.’ 

“Den I tells Uly to say his say. Now, Miss 
Marie, you knows Uly’s allays wored long shirts, 
but on dis ’casion I had put him in pants, and he 
wan’t ’customed to ‘em. So he stands dere a- 
draggin’ and a-draggin’ at his waistband, till he 
gits a corner ob his shirt out, and den he chawed 
at it, and stands dere mum. Den I whispers,— 

“Speak up, you misable gump,’ and den he be- 
gins de speech, way down at de end, and gabbles 
out so fust nobody could make it out. 


‘De ‘eetion day i 
And Grant is boumi 




































‘omin’ on 
* sure.” 


“And all ob a suddent he makes a dead stop. 1 





wot I told you ? Say it like your prayers, or I'll fix 











Jy lit upon our tr 


you.’ 


“Say it solemn like, Uly, like you was suyin'| 





as no | Pleasures of the spring. 
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“Wot did dat dratted boy do, ma’am? He jest 
flopped rite down on his kuces, and he clasped his 
hands and he begins to howl. 
iss Maric, you mought hab knocked me down 
T was dat stunned, and ebrybody laffin' round me. 
Weu T comed to myself 1 grabbed him, he hol- 
lerin,— 

““Oimammy, don't wallop ime. You tolt me to 
say ny prayers, and I was tryin’ to.’ 
ic, T went on de boat. 1 put 
limb ob Satan in de upper berth and [tuck de 
lower one. Tnebber got up, and Tnebber let him 
put his toes to de ground till de boat landed at 
Washington, y 





















little nigver," shaking: hi 
at luckless Uly, ou'yve shamed me, and Th 
[1 go home and keep you in bed for a month. 

“But you saw General Grant at | striving 
e the poor woman some comfort, and turn 
ttention from the offending cause, 

“Tdime. Lwouldn’t take my Bible oath it was 
de gineral. Lwas so bamboozled 1 don't b'lieve 
in nothing or nobody. 

Thony opinion it is adoubttul case. Such an in- 
cident would have been seized upon hy the usy 
‘porters who followed Gen. Grant like flies during 
hi it to New Orleans. Some one probably de- 
1 poor Prisci nil it was not the real Gin- 


ur fist, 
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folks shoutin’, but dey all sed we colored: people | ert] whom she treated to this comedy of errors. 


2 Nee — 
For the Companton Supplement. 
MOUNT VERNON. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
A trip to: Mount Vernon is one of the 







ington, ‘The steamer 








manners at dat ‘ception, but es the wharf every 
jest. scrongin’, and hollerin’, ‘hirts the low green grounds of the Ar- 
and pushin’, and den bE was crosses the mouth of the Anacostia, the 








jammed up to a square tern Branch, as it is called, of the Potomac,— 
builte mon, and some-| Which, a lithe above here, more than a hundred 
body sed it was Gincral | Miles from its mouth, widens into a superb bay, 
Grant.” overlooked by Arlington Heights and spanned by 






the Long Bridge. Across this bridge went all of 
our soldiers who marched into Virginia. 

The steamer then stops at Alexandri: 
ancient and grass-grown city, in one of whose 
churches George Washinston was a vestryman. 
Pursuing its way, presently the passengers may 
see a lighthouse which stands near the “initial 
stone” inarking the V nia boundary of the dis- 
trict, and shortly after stopping at Fort Washing- 
fon, the boat touches the little wharf at Mount 
Veron. 








» quite an 














Ina hollow, midway between the river 4 
house, is the tomb of the Father of his @ 
Neer it are the obeshssof the later Washin i 
who did no discredit to their name. ‘Through the 
ating of the door may be seen the two sareophagi 
sof Washington and of 














to do honor to the ashes 
of his ol companion in arms, and in pledge of 
peace is a tree planted 1 hy the grandson of the 
king against whom he fought. 

The mansion of Mount Vernon stands on a lof 
green bluff, and commands a wide and delici 
view of rolling woods and river, retreating into 
that alluring blue mist which haunts the southern 
horizons, 

‘The mansion house itself ix of wood, squared in 
locks, of a cream color. It has an immense por- 
fico with stone steps, and with large pillars going 
to the top of the second story, which is surmount- 
ed by a cupola and balustrade, 

On the lawn is a very large magnolia tree, 
plinted by Washington himself; and some ash- 
trees. On one side of the house is a garden laid 
out also by Washington. One cannot but think 
how delightful, in the olden times, life must have 
been here, “in summer when the days are long.” 

The estate was a gift to Washington on his mar- 
ringe with Mrs. Custis, from his clder brother 
Lawrence, who had named it in compliment to 
Admiral Vernon, with whom he had served. 

It had previously been used for little more than 
a hunting-lodge. The new owner added wings to 
it, which gave it its length of nearly one hundred 
fect. 

Somewhat removed from the house are the 
kitchens, smoke-house, and laundry, the spinning 
and weaving houses, the remains of the servants’ 
quarters, und the stables. New conservatorics 
have replaced the old ones, which were the delight 
of Mrs. Washington, and which were destroyed by 
fire. On the whole it would seem to have been 
rather a princely residence according to the man- 
ner of life in its day. 

The buildings and grounds have been very much 
neglected until late! Tn 1856 the place was pur- 
chased by an association of ladies, Mr. Everett 
writing and lecturing for some time in their aid. 

Within, the house used to be desolate enough, 
cut up into some twenty small, dark and dreary 
rooms. The dining-room was empty of all save 
its very splendidly-carved marble mantel. The 
library where Washington loved to sit over his 
work, and in which he warmed himself on coming 
in from the cold on the last evening that he spent 
out of his bed, was stripped of every book. In 
fact, nothing was lett but Eleanor Custis’ harpsi- 
chord to tell of the old merry life, like the harp in 
halls. 
nce the ladies of the Association took it in 












































But 
hand, it has presented a very different aspect. 
wrings my hand, and calls out, ‘Don't you "member | The rooms now, or several of them, are furnished 








by the ladies of various States in relics of the 
family or of the generation, 
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Among others, there is Lafayette’s room, fitted 
up appropriately ; and on entering Washington's 
yoom, you will tind restored to it the bed on 
which he died. 

His wife, who after his death was unable to open 


the door of that room, breathed her last, two or | 


three years later, in a room above it. 

In one of the parlors are certain portions of 
Washington's garments, one of his swords, his 
spygiass, a t of his theodolite. Copies of 
Trumbull’s and of Stuart's portraits of bim ure 
in the dining-room, wich Rembrandt Peale’s 
painting of Yorktown, which portrays him with 
his generals about him. Other paintings are on 
the walls, and many objects of note attract the 
patriotic stranger. 

But probably as interesting a thing as any on 
the place is the great key of the Bastile, which La- 
fayette sent Washington by the hand of Tom 
Paine. You feel, in looking at it, the dreadful 
sorrows and tragedies on which it has turned, and 
it seems like a seal on our liberties to have it hang- 
ing at last in so sacred a place. 

Outside the doors, the old gardens, 
high brick walls, are excecdingly inviting. The 
breast-high hedges of sun-soaked box are full of a 
spicy odor. One sees the descendants of some of 
the flowers that made life pleasanter to Washing- 
ton himself, and one crushes wild hyacinths in 
the grass of the lawn as one walks. 

The question naturally arises, What spot can be 
more delightful than those lawns and gardens on 
the Virginia hillsides, with the historie house close 
at hand, and the senses pleased with the odor of 
flowers, the songs of birds, and the beauty and 
stillness of river and forest ? 

One is apt to wonder if the groups, gay ® lunch- 
ing and talking and exploring, have any rez 
tion of the greatness of the character of the man 
who so often paced these paths, and so loved the 
quiet and the pleasure of his farm,—if they appre- 
ciate the integrity and honor and cool courage, the 
dignity, the devotion to duty, the modesty and the 
magnificence, of Washington; if they ever think 
that there is no character in history, among its 
great soldiers and governors, of such simple 
grandeur, with that cquipoise and calm power 
which are so subline. 

Yet if we could but know, doubtless we should 
learn that they are few who do not haye their love 
of country and of ally 
visit to Mount Vernon, and that, as the bell rings 
and the boat is off, every visitor of them all had 
been thinkin ch the same thought. 
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fon Supplement. 
OILING THE SEA. 
By Charles Barnard. 

Tt is well known that where oil floats 
water the wind has les nd the 
stead of being crested with foaming “whit 
are smooth aud rounded at the top. 
dropping oil from its wheel ors 
smooth wake, or « 
the water. 

A murder was once discovered in this wa The 
body of the murdered person had been sunk in the 
sea, when, some time after, the oil from the body 
eseaped and rose to the surface, making a broad 
“slick,” or smooth place, where there were no 
waves. This was observed, and so it was the body 
was found and the murder discovered. 

Oil has been used in bad wrecks to take off the 
to permit the lite- 





on the 
























dangerous crests of the wav 
boats to come near in safety. On the coasts of 
Great Britain there are many artificial harbors of: 
refuge where ships may ride in safety behind the 















Such harbors always have a narrow inlet, or 
mouth, through which ships and steamers must 
pass to get into the port. 

In passing the inlet they sometimes meet d 
ter, or are totally lost by being driven against the 
break-water, or swamped by the short, crested 
waves that break in great fury round the entrance 
to the port. 

Recently a curious experiment was made at the 
port of Peterhead to sce if this danger could be 
Jessened by spreading oil on the water. A num- 
ber of bottles of oil were sunk at the entrance of 
the port, and when the wayes ran high the bottles 
were opened—probably hy means’ of lines to. the 
shore—and the oil was released. 

Tt rose to the surface and spread over the waves, 
breaking them down, taking off the dangerous 
crests and turning thei into smooth and harmless 
Dillows. In other words, the short, choppy seas 
were turned into long rollers on which the boats 
could ride in safety. 

The experiment was so successful that it is now 
proposed to lay pipes along the bottom of the wa- 
ter near the entrances of such harbors, and when 
the sea becomes dangerously rough to pump oil 
into the pipes and let it escape and cover the wa- 
ter. This will be like greasing the sea, and when 
the storm has passed the oil can be shut off. 

ey st 
GENIUS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 

The world was not more astonished at the gen- 
ius of Robert Burns, than at the fact that extraor- 
dinary gifts of thought and language should be 
possessed by a Scotch peasant, who had enjoyed 
no advantages of edneation, or books, or socicty. 

But Lord Jeffrey, though he thought he knew 
Scotland, was more surprised, when inquiring into 
the circumstances of his life, to find that Burns 
Was not sone in po hig superion gifts. 
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He discovered that a brother of the poet was held 
by the neighbors to be a greater man than Robert, 
and that many peasants in the vicinity gaye proof 
of high capacity, 

Tle said that from a study of Burns’ life he 
formed u high opinion of the taste, intelligence and 
accomplishments of the peasantry; and that the 
Burns family possessed talents and accomplish- 
ments seldom looked for in such humble retreats. 

Burns’ letters to brother-pocts and his corre- 
spondence with friends prove not only that good 
sense, but love of literature and capacity for vi 
orous thought, were common among his neighbor 
Lord Jetfrey said he was more proud of his eoun- 
try after reading these letters, and learning the 
powers of the peasantry, than ever before. 

2 eg 
BE TRU 
But whatever you are, be true, boys! 


le through and through, boys: 
to others the shammfng, 




















ning” 


“Ere “cramming.” 
In fun iad foe arn 1 


be true, boy 
Leisure Hours, 


or 
For the Companion Supplement. 
ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 

It is wonderful, the germ being given, to call 
forth life at will; to take the fertilized egg of any 
fowl, and hy subjecting it to certain conditions, to 
note its gradual development until, at the appointed 
time, the life within it bursts its prison-house and 
struggles forth. 

‘The egg itself is a wonderful thing. Beginning 
with its shell, we will examine it. The shell is cal- 
reous, formed almost wholly of carbonate of 
lime. It is lined with a thin tough membrane. 
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CHICK IN THE SHELL, 


At the larger end of the egg is a space between 
this membrane and the outer shell; the space is 
very sinall when the egg is hid, and it grows larger 
as the egy grows older, owing to the ev: ‘aporation 
of the tiuids of the egg. This space is called res 
eda aéris. {tis filled with air in which the pro- 
portion of ox greater than that of the at- 
mosphere. This air is-supplied by nature for the 
respiration of the unhatehed chicken. 

The membrane which lines the shell encloses the 
white of the eg, or the albumen, a viscid liquid in 
membranous cells. Within this floats the yolk 
containing the germ, which is found on the upper 
part of the yolk —a little round whitish spot, 
alled the blastoderm, It is on the smaller and | 
lighter half of the yolk, and is always uppermost | 
no matter in what position the egg is placed. Thus 
nature provides that the delicate germ shall be al- 
ways situated next to the source of heat, during 
incubation or hatching. 

As the germ gradually developes into the young 
chicken, the albumen first nourishes it; then the 
yolk; and this is only entirely absorbed immedi- 
ately before hatching; it provides nourishment tor 




































YOUNG CHICKENS. 


the young chicken enough to sustain life for twenty- 
four hours atter leaving the shell. 

The artificial hatching of chickens both for seien- 
titie and commercial purposes has been the aim of 
experimenters in this country and in Europe for 
many years, 

The Egyptians have practised the art for cen- 
turies, their secret of success being kept closely 
guarded; but doubtless if imparted, their method 
would not serve in our variable climate. 

The Chinese, also, are experts. At Canton, 
near Hon Lou's Gardens, there is a large estab- 
lishment where thousands of ducks’ eggs are 
hatched daily. As long ago as 1740, M. De Reau- 
mer, of the Royal Academy of Science at Paris, in- 
stituted a series of experiments for hatching hens’ 
ees artifictally, obtaining the heat first from 

























ovens—hy which method he lost hundreds of eggs 
—and afterwards by burying the egss in pits of 
horse-manure. 

By this method he succeeded in raising large 
quantitics. He had hot-beds made in large airy 
sheds; the eggs, placed in wicker baskets, were 
suspended in barrels, and the barrels sunk in the 
manure. 








Fra. —fqeide of Incubator. 
Front Section,—T, Tank ¢ 1, C, Lamp-Closet. 





M. De Reaumer was a great enthusiast. He 
wished to make this branch of industry do for 
France what it docs for Egypt, tor to the latter 
country it brings in millions of dollars yearly ; 
He did not live to see his prediction verified, how- 
ever, for his invention though successful was not 
practical. 

Since then incubators have been invented in 
France, England and Aimcrica, some with indiffer- 
ent and some with good success. 

Thave seen one automatic and 
It holds three hundred gts and has hatched ninety 
per cent. of those which were fertile. ‘The heat is 
applied from a tank at the top, following the nat- 
ural law for the protection of the germ. ‘The tem- 
perature was regulated to average one hundred. 
and four degrees, and was kept at that average 
for twenty-one days. 

It was our privilege once to ex:unine an ineuba- 
tor and the eggs in it whenever we pleased, at in- 
tervals breaking an egg to note the progress of the 
We thus watched the growth, from the 
first pulsation of the tiny heart, discernible atter 
the third day, through all the phases of its devel- 
opment. It was very interesting on the twenty- 
y to see the eg#s chipping in all parts of the 
e, and to hear the little confined voices pip- 
ing their greeting. 

With curious pleasure we watched the little 
things methodically chip the shell and then. pro- 
cced to crack it entirely around the centre of its 
eircumference—slow and hard work for the baby 
chick, demanding great perseverance. When its 
labors were accomplished and the shell parted, the 
little thing struggled into active | nid its broth- 
ers and sisters hatched and unhatched. 

For those readers of the Compartion who desire 
to experience some of the pleasures and profits of 
artificial inenbation, T will y wamodel of a very | 
simple and reliable incubator, with direttions for | 
making the same. 

Have a pine case made somewhat like a com. 
mon wash-stand (See Figure IL.) without the in- 
side divisions. 
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Fig. W.—Jneubator Cloxed. 


About a foot from the floor of this case, place 
brackets like those in Figure L, and on a level 
with these serew a strong cleat across the back of 
the case inside. These are to support the tank. 

The tank should be made of galvanized iron, 
three inches deep and otherwise proportioned to fit 
exactly within the case and rest upon the | ts 
and cleat. The tank should have a top or cover 
soldered on when it is made. 

At the top of this tank in the centre should be a 
hole an inch in diameter with a rim two inches 
high, and at the bottom, towards one end, a fiancet 
for drawing off the water, When the tank is set 
in the case fill up all the chinks and cracks be- 
tween the edges of the tank and the case with 
plaster paris to keep all fumes of the lamp front 
the eggs. 

Fill the tank at least two inches deep with boil- 
ing, water. To find when the right depth is ac- 
quired, gauge the water with a small stick. Over 
the top of the tank spread tine gravel a quarter of 
an inch thick ; over this lay a coarse cotton cloth. 
Place the eggs on the cloth, and set a kerosene 
safety-lamp under the centre of the tank. 





































Faia. MI.—Top heat Incubator, on Table. 


The door of the lamp-closet must have four 
holes for ventilation, otherwise the Jamp will not 














burn. The lamp-closet is the space within the in- 
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cubator under the tank. Turn the eggs carefully 
every morning and evening, and after turning 
sprinkle them with quite warm water. Two ther- 
mometers should be kept in the incubator, one half- 
way between the centre and cach end; the aver- 
age heat should be one Lundred and five degrees. 

If the eggs do not warn up well, lay a picce of 
course carpet over them. If they are too warn, 
take out the lamp and open the cover for a few 
minutes, but do not let the eggs get chilled. Uf 
they should happen to get down to ninety-cicht or 
up to one hundred and eight degrees, you need not 
think the egzs are spoiled. They will stand such 
a variation once in a while; but of course a uni- 
furm temperature of one hundred and five degrees 
will secure more chickens and they will be strong- 
er and more lively. 

In just such an incubator as this one T have de- 
scribed, [hatched over two hundred chickens two 
years ago. 

For those who are ambitious to try top-heatstlr- 
sale sort of a tank is required, but a boiler ihust 
be attached at the side with an upper and lower 
pipe for circulation, Any plumber can attach the 
boiler, and the faucet must be at the bottom of the 
boiler on one side. 

The drawers containing the cggs should: slide 
beneath this tank. A stand for the lamp shoubl 
be serewed to one end of the case in’ such a posi- 
tion as to bring the lamp under the boiler. (Sce 
picture.) This incubator can be cooled by rai: 
the lid, turning down the lamp and pulling the 
drawers part way out. 

















FORM OF TANK. 


In both incubators while the gs are hatching 
sprinkle them two or three times with quite warm 
water. 

After the chicks are hatched, they need aw: 
cover, & guod run, pleuty of clean gravel, 1 
water and fine cracked corn, and green food e 
hay 
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ETERNITY. 
Eternity! 





A 1 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 
+O 
For the Companion Supplement. 


THE SALE OF LAND. 

Tn nearly all couutries the laws have made a great 
difference between real estate and personal propgrty 
1 tnd hotises, while the Tutter 
fucludes horses, ships, books and other mov 

‘The rules for dealing in nid in perros estate are 
very different. A priceless dis.uend may be sold hy 
merely delivering it to a buyer, but at si 
er trifling its value, aust be 
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far, he 
written, 








The form which is commonly followed in) Massachu- 
setta is this — 


Know all Men by these Presents, 
‘Thu 1s touts Dow of Boston sin te County of Sugith 






reby ehuGe Iealued, de 
ll, atid convey unte ‘the 
said Ror a certain parcel of lind situate in said 
Dounded and described as follows: [dere follors a 
description af the land by ite boundaries. | 

HAVE AND To HOLD the ranted premisce, with all 
the privileges and appurte 
Uwe raid Bac aang DO and | 
own use and bel 

And [Jonx De 
executors, mid ad 
xrantee amd hin hh 
Feized in tee winple of the granted premises: that they 
are free from all incupbrinces: that] have good right 
to xell and convey the eame as aforcenids and that | 
il RB, CXECULOTR dd ndministrators shall 
+ eae to the sid grantee and his 
ad assigns forever, against the lawful claims of 


OnK. 
And, for the consideration aforesaid, 1, Mary Do! 
age unto the «aid 


wite of atid dons Dog, do hereby re 
grantee and his heirs and assigns all right of or to both 
dower and homestead in the granted premises. 

In witness whereof, we, the sald For Dog and MARY 
Dox, hereunto set our hand and scale this first 
January in the year one thousand eight hiadred tad 
neve nly-necens JoUN Dor, [Real. 

Mary Dog. [Seal] 

‘The form of deeds varies In the different States. 

‘A decd ia judged by many technical rules, some of 
which are necessary. although others have long outlived 
their usefulness; and it needs to be drawn with skill. 

For instance, to give a full title it ia necessary that the 
deed read, “To A, and Aix heir: otherwise it 
will give him the land only for his lifetime, even if it 
says that he in to have it “forever. 

Phere ix a story upon this point of a country lawyer 
who was sitting in his office with a visitor from the 
yy when a farmer came in and said; 
Squire, where do you keep your blank deeds?” 

“In that upper drawer,” said the lawyer; whereupon 
the farmer took one and went away. 

“Do you provide blanks free?” Inquired the visitor. 

“Oh yes! replied the lawye the way we 
get most of our business here in the country. That 
man ix buying a neighbor's farm, and they are going to 
write the deed between them, to Kave five do! Tut 
he fa sure to make sume mistake, and in six montha he 
will come in and give me a hundred dollars to get hin 
out of his difficulty.” 

"The remark was made In jest; but, surely enough, in 
one month the farmer came back in trouble, Tis decd 
had omitted the word “heirs,” aud so he had received 
only a life-title, 

After a deed is signed and sealed, the maker acknowl. 
edges it to be his free act before a magistrate, who 
writes npon ita certificate of this fact. The purchaser 
then takes it to the Regietry of Deeds, or County Re- 
corder’s Office, where it fs copied into a beok in ite 
order 
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It fe not absolutely necessary to have adecd recorded, 
but It ia very important; for unless it ix made purfiic in 
this way, the land may still appear to belong to the 
former owner, who may, if he be dishonest, sell it to 
somebody else; or his creditors may get it for bis debts. 

‘The system of recording deeds has existed in this 
country from ite aetilement, but, strangely enough, has 
not been generally gollowed in England. Ig this par- 
tleular, Japan is in advance of our mother country. 
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> KIND. 


The men who stand out in the public eye, such as 
generals, governors and presidents, arc usually regarded 
as endowed with great sdministrative ability. Yet 
those who are well informed know that the successful 
superintendent of a large manufactory posaesace a fac- 
ulty of administrationequal to that which distinguishes 
the best of these more public, but not more useful, gen- 
tlemen. 

‘As the organizer of one or two thousand workmen, 
he must 60 dispose them that each one shall be in the 
place in which he can do the best work. He is a des. 
pot, yet if he ix despotic, the workmen soon lose confi- 
dence in hia uprightness. If he is too lenient, they cease 
to respect him, because he lacks firmness. 

Sir ‘Titua Salt, the founder of one of the most succcas- 
fal of English industries, the weaving of alpaca, em- 
ployed several thousand men. Two traits marked him 
ax aruler—he was upright and he was kind. 

On one occasion, he dixcovered that some yarn bad 
been spoiled in spinning. 

“Who did this mlchief?”” he asked, in a loud voice. 

‘A workman stepped out from several hundred of busy 
apinnets and said,— 

“Jt'a of no use, air, accusing anybody else; I am the 
man who did it.” 

“What do you mean to do?” asked Sir Titus. 

“Do better, sir.” 

“Then,” said the master, with a smile, “go and do 
it. 

‘The apinner, who expected a summary dismissal for 
his negligence, went back to his work a better work- 
man, and with his heart full of kindness for his em. 
ployer. He long spun in that factory, and was one of 
ita most faithful workmen. 

It is not strange that the workingmen of such an em- 
ployer should present him with a bust of himself, or 
that one of them, when called upon to second a motion 
of thanks to the chairman, at a public festivity over 
which Sir Titns presided, should ray in his own dia- 
leet, — 
h've wrout for sixteen yeear for Mister Salt, an’ 
can saya that ah ham weel pleased and wecl satistied 
wi’ him; an’ ab second "t motion wi’ all my hart—an’ 
sit ma daan.”” 

jeg = 
“JOCK.” 

Much has been written in praise of the wonderful in- 
telligence of dogs, while cats have been eredited with 
little sagacity. In fact, they are considered as the dis- 
turbers of midsummer nights, and made the recipient of 
extra profanity and old boots, An anecdote told of a 
Weatern cat will correct this erroneous esti 

‘A gentleman in the West owned a cat which wax 
large, handsome and intelligent. He had taught puss 
to perform one or two clever tricks. While the gentle. 
man dined, Jock would seat himsclf on hix master's 
shoulder. Demurely watching each mouthful he trans- 
ferred from his plate to his mouth, Jock patiently wi 
until his master should hold a piece of meat on th 
not far from his own mouth. 

Recognizing the mute Invitation, Jock would reach 
forward, and daintily seizing the morsel with hia claw, 
convey it to his mouth, eating with one paw, like a well. 
bred cat, without in the least soiling anything 

On one occasion, the bishop of the diocese, who 
was visiting at the house, had before dinner been play- 
ing with Jock. At dinner-time, not knowing of puss’ 
accomplishment, he allowed him to xeat himself on his 
shoulder, 

The first courses had been removed, and the meat 
served. The bishop cut a small piece, and placed it 
nigh his mouth, and being in the midat of a sentence, 
held it there a moment. When he had completed his 
sentence, he put the fork into his mouth, but immedi- 
ately withdrew it, a little astonixhed at finding no meat 
on it. 

‘A second piece was cut and in like manner held, 
while the bishop answered a question. Again, on plac- 
ing the fork to his lips, he discovered that tt held noth- 
ing. 

‘A look of surprise passed over his face. Knowing, 
however, that he was absent-minded, he went on with 
his discourae. A third piece was cut only to share the 
same fate as the others. 

‘The bishop once more feeling the naked fork on his 
lips, was surprised into exclaiming, “Well, I was sure 
I had a piece that time!” 

‘The family, who had been silent, though amused, 
spectators of Jock’s proceedings, now laughed outright, 
and the head of the house suggested that the bishop 
should cut one more piece, and watch it till it reached 
his mouth. It never got there, but the bishop was gatis- 
fled of that cat's sagacit 

ge 
HAWTHORNE’S SHYNESS. 

Mr. Hawthorne, notwithstanding his fine literary cul- 
ture, was a great recluse, and took little comfort in so- 
cial Intercourse. He avoided parties, considering them 
a nuisance and injurious to health from the closeness of 
the air. 

He loved to wander in the fields, watching leaf and 
flower, and the movements of bird and animal. But he 
preferred solitary walks to strolls even with intimate 
friends. He delighted in the quiet of the study, and to 
be alone with book or pen. When company entered he 
was disturbed and Mat easc. 

Mr. Alcott says that“ anticipated great enjoyment 
when Mr. Hawthorne movel Concord, and became a 
near neighbor. IIe counted on-wany hours of delight- 
ful companionship. But though Mr. Hawthorne alwaya 
welcomed him with geunine courtesy, on two occasions 
only was he enticed into Mr. Alcott's house. 

‘The firat time he pleaded that the loud ticking of a 
clock disturbed his nerves, and begged to be excused in 
a few moments; and the sccond time f heated stove 
gave him a headache, and compelled a speedy retreat. 
Mr. Alcott fuund it impossible to establish social rela- 
tlons, or ¢ terchange of calls, and was foreed to 
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Burnett's Cocoaine, ‘4 
The Bést and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
Ie kills dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a 
vigorous growth of the hair, 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably ackuowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Communicated. 
oy 

The Musical Marvel. 
Read the advertisement {1 another column of the won- 
derful automatic instrument “organing,” which plays 
cvery tune with almost human expression and effect. It 
is the greatest musical marvel of the age, endursed by the 
Manufacturers of the Chickering Planos, and by the best 
of musicians everywhere. It 1s the most beautiful and 
acceptable gift of the season, Order from the Manufac- 
turers or their Axents. [Communicated. 


‘teipdienneee EARS. 


‘The treatment of sixty thousand patients should estab- 
lish without doubt the effectiveness of Rev. T. P, Childs’ 
“Catarrh Specific,” the advertisement of which appears 
In this issue of the YouTH's Companion. Mr, Childs 
gives his own experience after thirteen years of relict 
from the dread disease. That Mr.Childshas been able to 
cure himself, and the ravages made on his own system 
by the disease, and then, after thirteen years of perfect 
health, to make the assertion that he has never once had 
arcturn of the discase, is wonderful, and shows the 
power and effectiveness of the remedy. He has treated 
and cured thousands at their own homes, never having 
seen them. Ina thoroughly honorable and characteristic 
manner ho publishes the names and addresses of a few 
of those he has cured, that any who desire may inquire 
of the patients themselves what Childs’ Catarrh Spccite 
has done for them. None need feel any hesitancy in 
placing their cases in Mr. Childs’ hands for treatment. 
We would call special attention to the advertisement, 
and request a carcful perusal of the facts as set forth, 
Many who do not receive our paper would doubtless be 
very thankful should our readers call attention of such 
to the advertisement of Mr. Childs. Catarrh {sa com- 
mon aud disgusting disease, but Childs’ Catarrh Speeitie 
may be relicd on as an effective and certain cure, and 
you may recommend it to your friends with every con- 
agi (Communicated. 


ILLUSTRATED GARD 
GUIDE of the best Flowers wul 
es Vegetables, with prices of Seed 


and mayor to grow them. BREE TO ALL. Jf will pay 
end for t 
tee & BROTHER, SF: DSMEN, PELL. PELLA, Iow. 


MATTHEWS Sait 
DRILL 
Acknowledged to be the mort 
rfect and reliable Drill 


In use. Send for Circular. 
Maden Teel L, 
































TRIAL OFFER 1 For only 2c, 
in stamps, § Will mail our new Box 
of 8 packs feta choice Vegetables, or 10 | 
peel kets FI flower Seeds. Burpee’s 
‘arm Annual for 1881, beau 
Hiustrated, son 2 Write for it, ATLEE 


nd 221 Church St., Philada, Pa. 


_ DORR'S OWA ‘SEEDS 


ARE PURE, FRE Pee TO NAME AND 


Send stamp to C. 
for New Garden Manual, 
papers extra choice Flower 8 


toall applicants, and to customers without 
it tains five colored plates, 600 enxras Sy 
, and full descriptions, prices and dirertions for 
varieties of Vegetable sud Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Bena for its 
NY & 


Detroit, ‘Mich. 


MAKE HENS HENS LAY. 


cou and Cheints 
t most of the Hor: 


Powders are absolutely 
Nothing on earth will make hens 

like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Ds teaspoon 

to one pint food. Sold rw! for 

htletter stamps. 1.8. JOIN: EC yor, Me 





Is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 600 Ilustrations, with De- 
scriptions Tif the best Flowers and vegetables, and Dirce= 
fae or growing, omy. 10 cents. in English or Gere 
than ‘Ifyou afterwards order serds deduet the 10 cents. 


VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world, 
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Everybody reads THe SUN. In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year te come everybody will 
find: e 
T. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprotitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
‘THE SUN long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fulness snd unsatisfactory brevity. ; 





IL, Much of that sort of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than npon Its Interest to man- 
kind. From morning to morning THE SUN prints a con- 
tinued story of the lives of real men and women, and of 
plans, loves, hates, and troubles. This story 
ting than any romance 


their decd 
is more varicd and more interes 








that was ever devised. 
Mt 
originality, aceuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 





x writing In every column, and freshness, 


every subjcet. 
Honest conment. THE Sts's habit 1s to speak 
ont fearlessly about men and things. 

Y. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy or 
to rebuke what is blumable in Democrat or Republican. 





VIL Absolute independence of partisan organizations 





but unwavering 
Tire SUN belie 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep, Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 


loyalty to. true democratic prinelples. 
+s that the Government which the Con- 








ernment In place of that which exists. The year 1881 and 
the years Immediately following will probably decide 
this supremely finportant contest. THE SCN believes: 
that the victory will be with the people as against the 
Rings for monopoly, the Kings for plunder, and the Rings 
for Imperial power. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Suxreen Cuaprers.—Cnarter V. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

When all were in readiness, the spelling began. 

Master Cram put out easy words at first, but 
advanced rapidly to harder, after he had gone 
once or twice around the school. 

There was great fun over the first miss. The 
victim was Charley Budgett; he went down on 
the simple word staging, which he spelled with an 
e between the g and i. 

“Never mind, Charles,” said the master, checrily. 
“You are not the tirst person who has fallen from 
a staging. You'll have a chance to get up to- 
morrow.” 

There was another laugh when Charley, who 
was the tallest and awkwardest boy in school, 
stepped out to take his place at the foot of the new 
class. 

He was not long without company. Poor Lem 
Pavode, whom Chase had observed studying his 
speller with great assiduity, in the hope of starting 
well for the prize his father had offered to the 
whole school, failed on barrel (which he spelled 
barrell), and had to take his place next to the 
gawky Charles. 

“It was a pretty long barrel you made of it,” ob- 
served the facetious master. “You made it an/ 
too long. Thinking of a rifle-barrel, I suppose.” 

Lem didn't see the joke. He saw only the dis- 
couraging circumstance that he had made a bad 
beginning for the coveted prize. Two girls anda 
boy missed scion, and filed to their places in the 
now fast-forming class. 

The word came to Worth, and disaster with it. 
How he chanced to spell it seyon, when he knew 
perfectly well the moment after how it should be 

-spoHed, he never coubiexplain. — .. A 

“It makes you sigh, doesn’t it ?” said the master. 
“Well, take your place, and you can sigh on with 
the rest. Next.”. 

Chase was next, and he spelled the word trip- 
pingly on the tongue, with an ease and readiness 
not calculated to soothe Worth’s feelings. It was 
perhaps his perfect freedom from anxiety which 
gave him good fortune. Having made up his 
mind not to compete for the prize, he was gay and 
self-possessed. 

At length, only he and Laura Fosdick were left 
on the seats ; objects of envy to the rest, who were 
now out of the game, and stood intently watch- 
ing it. 

Balance,” pronounced the master. 

The word came to Laura. 

“ B-a-l-”—— she hesitated, and after a little con- 
fusion, added, ‘‘?-a-n-c-e.” 

“Wrong!” And amid about as much laughter 
as had greeted the first failure, Laura went to her 
place, leaving Chase alone. 

He was surprised and jubilant. Having spelled 
the word correctly (though he owned afterwards 
that he should have spelled it just as Laura did if 
it had ¢ome first to him), he waited for more. 

“There's no use of more,” said Master Cram. 
“Everything is decided. Take your place, Atway.” 

Chase deliberated a moment, then walked to the 
head of the class. If cheering had been in order, 
he would have been cheered heartily. He was a 
favorite with the school; and his generous conduct 
in the whole affair made those who had lost glad 
to sec him win. 

With perhaps one exception. By the intense 
brightness of Worth’s dark eyes, fixed upon his 
triumphant friend, you could hardly have told 
whether he was glad or sorry. 

“I believe it was understood,” said Chase, stand- 
ing at the head of the class, “that any one could 
give up his place to another.” 

“That was the decision,” replied the master. 

But it had been so nearly forgotten that Chase’s 
remark took almost everybody by surprise. 

“I am going to give up my place to one I think 
deserves it more.” 

And he glanced his eye along the class. Every 
one, of course, thought he meant Worth. This, 
then, was to be his atonement for the injury he 
had done his friend in the morning. 

Worth certainly believed so; and he instantly 
made up his mind not to accept the sacrifice. He 
would show himself as magnanimous as Chase. 
‘What, then, was his surprise—what was the sur- 
prise of everybody—when Chase walked deliber- 
ately past his friend, and did not stop until he was 
near the foot. 

“Lem Pavode,” said he, “take your place at the 
head!” 





At the same time, he swung Lem from his po- 
sition, and launched him with good-humored force 
towards that which he had himself just vacated, 
Lem stopped, bewildered and embarrassed. 

*T don’t want to take it!” said he, with tears 
starting in his eyes. 

He looked back, and saw Chase already in po- 
sition next to Charley Budgett at the foot; and 




































knew by his frank and honest face. 
that it was no joke. 

“I want him to take it,” said 
Chase. “I should want him to 
have the first chance, even if I 
was goingtotry for the prize. But 
Tm not. 

“Not going to try for the prize, 
Atway!” said Master Cram. 
“Why so?” 

“T can’t very well explain my 
reasons,” replied Chase. “But I 
think I'd better not.” 

“Then I suppose I may as well 
take the chance he gives me,” said 
Lem. “Though I don’t expect it 
will be much use. I sha'n’t be 
here to-morrow night, I’m afraid!” 

“Idon’t see why you shouldn't 
be,” observed the master. “You or 
any one can learn perfectly to-mor- 
row’s lesson, and the spelling will 
be confined to that.” 

Lem’s tearful face shone with a 
newly inspired hope. All—or nearly all—regarded 
him with sympathy, and Chase with admiration. 

After school, many took their spellers to carry 
home. Lem hugged his to his heart, with a cheer- 
fal and resolute look. Chase sought him out and 
walked aside with him, 

“See here, Lem!” he said, “do you know the 
plan I've formed ?” 

“No,” replied the grateful boy ; ‘what is it ?” 

“That you shall win the pocket-rifle.” 

“You mean—that I” 

“Yes,” Chase declared; “I’ve set my heart on 
it. And I'm going to help you all I can. But 
you must help yourself. You're a pretty good 
speller; and now you’ve got ahead, there’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t keep ahead. Don't tell 
anybody what I say; but remember it and rely 
on ine.” . 

Lem went home with his heart all aglow with 
joy, gratitude and ambition. 

Meanwhile, Worth had started homeward—a 
very unusual thing— without his friend. But 
Chase saw that he walked very slowly, and soon 
came up with him. Neither spoke for some time. 
Worth’s brow was dark and lowering, and Chase 
did not choose to begin a conversation. At length, 
Worth said, in a much gentler tone than Chase 
had any reason to expect,— 

“I don’t understand you, Chase!" 

“That's not yery surprising,” Chase replied. “I 
haven't understood myself, nor you either, until 
quite lately.” 

“You really don’t mean to try for the prize ?” 

















“That’s what I said.” 

“Why not?” Worth asked, in a humble tone. 

“Because I don’t think it’s worth while. There 
are other things of a great, deal more importance 
than Payode’s pocket-rifle, or the honor of winning 
it.” 

“Something has come over you,” said Worth, in 
his full, tender voice, now slightly tremulous. 

Chase was silent. His 
heart was full. He 
longed for a renewal of 
friendship, and would 
gladly have forgiven 
everything if Worth had 
taken the first nec 
step towards a re 
intion. 

Thats step was, of 
course, a frank confes- 

















sion, or at least an ex- 
planation, of the decep- 
tion Worth had practised 
in carrying home his 
speller. But, not know- 
ing that Chase h 
discovered his secret, 
Worth avoided any al- 
lusion that would lead 
to it. 

You said once that 
you hoped I would get 
the prize. But I don't 
suppose you have given 
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it up for my sake. 
Still Chase remained silent, struggling with emo- 
tions which his companion’s voice, the recollec- 
tion of their long and dear intimacy, and the sense 
of recent wrongs, awakened in him. 
“IT was astonished—I ain sorry,” said Worth, 
“that you are not going to try.” 


I don’t want you to do that.” 


Then Chase spoke out. “I am not sorry! It 
was a great relief to me, the moment I determined 
to step out of the race—out of the way of tempta- 
tion,” 

“Temptation!” echoed Worth; “what tempta- 
tion ?” 

“The temptation to sell my soul for a paltry 
prize! to be mean, seltish, dishonest; to forget 
friendship and honor and truth in that miserable 
strife!” . 

The boy flung out these passionate words with 
sudden, rapid ychemence; and again there was si- 
lence. He carried his head high, with flushed and 
excited features. Worth walked by his side, 
thoughtful and down-looking. 

“You think I have done that?’ Worth said, 
after a while. 

“T have nothing to say; I leave it to your own 
conscience,” replied Chase. ‘But, Worth, I have 
thought of one thing many times,” he added, his 
voice beginning to break. ‘What that wretched 
sinner, Jim Lathbrook, said to us only last Satur- 
day. About friendship, you know; the selfish- 
ness that is at the bottom even of that. Was he 
right? Oh!” 

Chase spoke as if his heart was wrung. 





“You said then it wasn’t possible for us ever to 
quarrel,” Worth replied. “But you really made 
an attack upon me to-day.” 

“Yes, I did!” Chase des 
couldn’t help it. 
a friend most of all.” 

“Perhaps I was a little unfair; but it was from 
thoughtlessness. You needn’t have turned on me 
so—you of all persons! id Worth, with strong 
feeling. “I don’t know what to make of it!” 

“I was disgusted and provoked. 
!” cried Cha: 






cd, impetuously. “I 
T hate unfairness in any one; in 














Tt seemed such 
a petty strife! “But I have got 
through. I am out of the . Now it won't be 
necessary for you to deceive me, or try to get the 
start of me in anything; I sha’n't stand in your 
path.” 

These were burning words for Worth to carry 
away in his heart. He started to answer them, 
but while he hesitated, they reached Mr. Atway's 
yard. Chase turned in to the shed, and Worth, 
full of smouldering rage and mortification, kept 
on his way alone, 

Chase saw that the breach between them was 
broadening more and more. He couldn't help it. 
Something drove him to speak and act as he did. 
It was, perhaps, the natural revolt of feeling 
against onc whom he had always set too high 
above himself, whom he had worshipped too 
much, and whom he now found unworthy. 

“If he had only owned up to that mean trick of 
getting his speller!” thought Chase, regretfully. 
“IT gave him more than one chance to. Now let 
him do what he will.” He remembered with grim 
sa om the corn Worth had engaged to help 
him husk on the evenings of that week. 

“It belongs to him to come to me,” he reflected. 
“But I don't believe he will come.” 
He was right. Worth’s mind w 
i thunderous et 
sping the engagement.’ He was not willing, 
however, to rest under the smallest weight of ob- 
ligation to Chase; and accordingly resorted to a 
simple device for discharging it. 

After supper, Tim Lankton made his appearance 
at Mr. Atway’s kitchen door, He wanted to see 
Chase. 

“What is it, Tim ?” said Chase, meeting him in 
the dusky doorway. 

“Worth wanted me to come over and help you 
husk that corn,” said Tim. 

“Why don’t he come himself, as he agreed ?” re- 
turned Chase. 

“He couldn't very well to-night; he’s busy,” re- 
plied Tim. 

“Oh!” said Chase, sarcastically. 
spelling-book, I suppose ! 

“T suppose so,” grinned Tim. 

“Well,” added Chase; “I don’t want you to do 
work that he has promised to do himself. But I'll 
excuse him. Tell him he is quite welcome to the 
help I gave him about picking those apples; and 
that I am able to husk the corn alone.” 

Tim was only too glad to get off so; and he 
went home to his brother with this errand. 

But Chase was agitated and unhappy. His fa- 
ther waited until they were alone, and then said,— 

“What's the trouble between you and Worth ?” 

Chase answered by beginning to cr 

“Well, well; something serious is it?” said his 
father. “Come, cheer upand tell me all about it.” 

Then the unhappy boy opened his heart and told, 
amid sobs he could not control, the whole story. 

“Just like one of them Lanktons, for all the 
world!” said Mr. Atway. “They’re a sulky, 
treacherous lot.” 

“L[always thought Worth was different,” said 
Chace, inclined now to stand up for his friend. 

“He's a Lankton; clear Lankton!” replied his 
father. “I’ve watched your intimacy with him a 
good while; and, to tell you the truth, I haven't 
been over-and-above pleased with it. You've 
thought a great deal more of him than he ever de- 
served.” 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t have done for him !”” 
sobbed Chase. 

“I know it. But it’s precious little he would 
ever have done for you!” said Mr. Atway. 
“Whenever he has wanted you for anything, then 
how good a friend he hasalways been! But when 
he hasn’t wanted you, he has been cold and stiff 
with you. Hasn’t he ?” 

“Sometimes,” Chase confessed. 
edges that he has his moods.” 

“There are some good traits about him,” his 
father went on. “But he never was what you 
thought him. And I’m not sorry that you are 
finding him out. Better now than later.” 
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“But it is so hard!” replied Chase. 
“It is hard,” said his father tenderly. “It is 
about the hardest thing in life to tind that those 
we have loved and trusted are unworthy; that 
those we have been most devoted to have all the 
while been thinking chicfly of themselves.” 

Chase could not but own to himecit that this had 
been the way with Worth. 

“He can be so kind, so obliging!” he said. 
“More so than I erer was!” 

“There you are mistaken, 
has an intense way of expressing himself; and he 
has strong impulses; that’s all there is about it. 
Now take my advice. Sct him down for what he 
is, and make the best of him, Don’t be such a 
satellite to him as you haye been hitherto; he 
aint the centre of the universe to you, or to any- 
body but himself.” 

Chase sat silent by the kitchen table, with his 
forehead on his hand. 

“And in future,” his father continued, lighting 
his pipe by the stove, “don’t place your friends 
away up above you in the clouds; don’t expect 
too much of em. You'll be sure to be disappoint- 
ed, if you do.” 

“Are there no friends in the world ?” said Chase, 
looking up despairingly. 

“Yes, plenty of them,” said his father. “You'll 
find, though, that every one, as a general thing, 
has interests of his own which are first and fore- 
most with hiiu. Remember that. And, as I said, 
don’t expect too much. It will be a good lesson 
to you, if you’ll only learn that.” 

A good lesson, perhaps; but it left Chase un- 
speakably depressed. And it did not tend to 
soften his heart toward Worth. He thought over 
all his father had said of the friend he had over- 
rated; he recalled a hundred instances ot Worth’s 
coldness and neglect; and exclaimed, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul,— 

“All he has cared for has been just to make a 
tool of me, and I have been weak enough to let 
him! But all that is past. I am nobody’s tool 
any more.” 

The next day the two friends had no intercourse 
with cach other; and it was noticed that Worth 
no longer passed Mr. Atway’s house on his way to 
and from school. He even lengthened the distance 
a mile by going around the road. 

Meanwhile, Chase had scrupulously kept his 
word in one thing. Old Whiteface, the mischicf- 
maker, the leading fence-leaper, was furnished 
with a hamper when turned with the other horses 
into the back pasture adjoining Mr. Lankton’s 
fields. 

“It's a good idea; we ought to have done it be- 
id his futher. “Avoid every chance for a 
quarrel, my son; remember they arc our neigh- 









id his father. “He 


























excellent advice, and it would have 
been well if Chase could have shaped his future 
conduct by it. 








(To be continued.) 
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ETERNITY. 


Eternity! Eternity! 

How loi art thou, Eternity? 
Aring whose orbit still extends, 
“er beginning never end: 
Ss” thy centre, Ring inunense, 
every t cumferenc 
Mark Well, G Man, Eternity! 














For the Companion, 
‘ BARBARA'S RIDE. 


Thirty years nyo, when the settlements of Illi- 
nois were long distances apart, and of the present 
network of ruilronds there was scarcely a founda- 
tion thread, travelling was fatiguing, and in many 
respects, unsafe. ‘The highways were imperfect. 
The bridges were but temporary shells, that almost 
every freshet lifted, or swept away. 

Sloughs over which fair flowers and tall grass 
bloomed and waved, were bottomless and fatal to 
the unfortunate animal or traveller who unwittingly 
walked into them. It was no unusual sight to see 
buman bones, parts of animals and pieces of vebi- 
cles, ooze up from their ‘horrible slimy depths. 
Who could know the tragic history of these re- 
mains? 

Perhaps these hits of suggested Ufe appeared 
side by side with the delicate blue gentian, and the 
pale yellow sensitive-plant, or the heavy plumes 
of the golden-rod; a strange anomaly ! 

The ruffian awaited in some unfrequented spot 
the lonely traveller or venturesome peddler, and 
committed his deed of robbery, perhaps of mur- 
der, without fear of molestation. The whispering 
trees never told the story of the dark deed, and the 
singing stream carried the cry for help only as a 
song on its bosom. 

For many years the farmers of Central Illinois 
clubbed together and carried their produce to 
Chicago, and exchanged it for groceries and other 
necessaries, the trip occupying from two to four 
weeks. When, later, Peoria was settled and made 
anearer market, the forty or fifty miles seemed 
but a short distance, and farmers were jubilant 
over their better prospects. 

Barbara Thorton lived near a small town about 
fifty miles from Peoria. Her parents moved West 
when she was only one year old, and although her 
age was cighteen at the time of our story, she 
could not be termed a brave girl. 

There was something in the newness and wild- 
ness of the West that kept her in constant terror. 
The stories of prowling Indians madc her start at 
sight of a single horseman, and hide at the ap- 
pearance of a dusky figure, 























__ THE YOUTIT 


The prairie fires that frequently encircled her 
home, shutting it in with a blazing wall, scorching 
the fences and threatening the buildings with their 
fiery tongues, had no grandeur to her, until long 
years after, they remained a picture in her memory ; 
a picture of a golden chain creeping and belting 
the horizon like a thing of lite; creeping nearer, 
leaping higher, flying swifter than the swiftest 
horse; roaring, cracking, hissing, until madly 
meeting another line of flame it tlashed like a me- 
teor high in the heavens, and was soon followed 
by blackness and darkness, 

‘The dismal how! of the detestable wolf—a ery 
so hollow, so ghastly, so hungry, there is no de- 
seribing it—meant death and torture to Barba 
and she connected the prowling brates with eve 
path in the forest, every cave in the hills. 

The sweet wild-towers suggested rattlesnakes. 
She never dared to pick a blossom without first 
fevling around with a stick for the cold, ugly coils 
of her enemy, or listening in terror for its unwel- 
come rattle, 

The brown nuts and wild fruits—of which there 
was a great abundance, and a corresponding necd 
—were associated with these hidden terrors. Even 
the blue sky and lovely sunsets, unequalled any- 
where, were watched with fear of approaching 
hurricane or appalling thunder-storm ; for the tem- 
pests sometimes swept the prairies like mocking 
fiends, laughing at human efforts to raise anything 
in their path, laying low the strongest houses and 
levelling orchard and forest. 

Barbara’s parents retained their love for their 
old New England home, and had journeyed thither 
and made themselves young again wandering over 
the familiar haunts of their early days. When 
they returned they promised Barbara that she 
should visit the scenes so dear to them. 

The spring of 1852 was the time set for her visit 
East. The day of starting arrived, and with her 
mind full of delightful anticipation, Barbara 
stepped into the stage, one bright morning, that 
was to convey her to Peoria. There she had ar- 
ranged to mect friends, who were to accompany 
her by river to La Salle, by canal to Chicago, and 
thence by rail upon her Eastern journey. 

There had been heavy rains, and Barbara’s par- 
ents felt apprehensive of danger on the roads to 
Peoria, though the stage-driver assured them they 
were in good condition the day before. 

“The water was high in Spoon River, but the 
bridge was safe,” he said. 

Mrs. Thorton inferred from his looks and man- 
ner that the driver had been drinking, and said so 
to her husband; but he quieted her fears by say- 
ing,— 

“He is only putting on airs; all drivers do. 

To the envy of the small boys on the village- 
green, this monarch of the hihway climbed to his 
seat, swaying about, drew his reins, threw his 
long whip with a flourish and a crack about the 
leader's cars, and started off in fine style. 

Mrs. Thorton went into the house and tried to 
busy her thoughts about her household cares, but 
they would follow her daughter. 
































Barbara had no fears. Her sensations were all 
new and novel. She had never been in the stage 
before, and being the only passenger, she felt like 
a lady of state rolling along in the great vehicle. 

She watched the blue dip down to the earth, 
and the light fleecy clouds arrange and rearrange 
themselves in never-ending shapes. She counted 
the different varicties of wild flowers, and marked 
the flight of birds and flocks of startled prairic- 
chickens; the hiding of the timid quail in the tall 
grass and the graceful bound of the trembling 
deer. So absorbed and delighted was she that she 
hardly noted the passage of miles, until a farmer ina 
lumber-wagon stopped abreast the stave, and called 
out, “I say, driver, it isn’t safe to cross the Spoon 
this morning. I’ve been down there, and the wa- 
ter's over the banks on both sides.” : 

“The bridge’s all right, isn’t it?” asked the 
driver in a thick voice, that startled Barbara, she 
scarcely knew why. 

“Yes, it’s there; but the water is hooming all 
round it, and seems to be still rising.” 

“Well, we'll take a look at it,” said the driver, 
starting on. 

“My house is about a mile back. You can come 
there and stop. The water'll likely go down ina 
few hours,” continued the farmer, pleasantly. 

Barbara leaned out of the coach window, and 
could plainly hear the rush of the torrent, and see 
it in the distance spread out like a luke. As they 
approached the river, she called out,— 

“Driver, stop! please do!” 

The horses were already in a foot decp in water. 

“It’s allright. It isn’t deep, as you sec,” he re- 
plied, without stopping. 

“Oh, I'm sure it isn't safe!” cried Barbara, with 
clasped hands. “The bridge, the bridge! It is 
swaying!” 

“Nothing but the stage is swaying!” growled 
the driver in the same thick voice. 

‘When the leaders touched the bridge, they 
stopped. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, driver! Driver,” screamed 
Barbara, clatching at the door, “let me get out! 
Stop!” : 

The driver did not or would not hear. The 
water was rushing over the floor of the bridge, and. 
floating lozs were battering against the side of the 
structare, causing it to tremble like a thing of life. 

The driver, muttering his determination to ¢o 
on, gave the horses several heavy blows with his 
whip. They epranz forward upon the bridge, and 
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ata rapid: pace, splashed throngh the water that 
covered it. 

Barbara shuddered with terror, and could only 
gasp for breath as the bridge rose and fell under 
the moving vehicle as a boat in the trough of the 
sea, Just as the hind wheels touched land, the 
timbers of the bridge snapped with a loud report, 
and in a minute, every board and beam seemed to 
separate, and were swept away in the rushing 
waters. 

Barbara turned her white, terror-stricken face 
from the mad stream behind, to meet a dull 
from the driver that almost paralyzed her. With 
asilly, sickening smile, as though answering her 
questioning look, he said,— 

We made it,—hie—lidn’t we ?- -hie--we're all 
wht, new—hie, 
Then Barbara knew that he was drunk. In 
the hope that she might guide the horses, she 
begged that he would allow her to get upon the 
with him, 

Oh no!—hie-—my pretty amiss—T'd like to 
have you, of course. Who—hic—wouldn’t like a 
pretty girl by his side? But you see you— 
hic—you can’t get here for the—the water. When 


ou—hic—shall come up,—yes, 
” 






























we get through, 
£0 you shall— 

Barbara felt his hot breath touch her check as 
he leaned towards her, and unobserved by him, a 
bottle fell from his pocket into the water. On 
they went, splashing and ploughing through water 
up to the hubs of the wheels, for nearly a quarter 
of a mile across the bottom. 

Barbara had been over this part of the road with 
her father, and knew that before reaching the 
bluffs there was an arm of the Spoon River, not 
wide, but deep, bridged imperfectly with logs and 
brush. Usually there was little or no water in it. 
Approaching it, she saw another roaring torrent. 
The poor girl wrung her hands and sereaimed at 
the driver, and tried to grasp his coat to make him 
listen to her. 

His only answer was a vigorous crack of his 
whip. Then the stage went down, down! Barbu 
knew the horses were swimming. The stage 
yed and nearly turned over. She thought of 
many, many things in that moment of time. She 
cried, “Oh, T shall drown! Must I die?” Then 
the water swept in at the windows and covered her. 

She swooned, and remembered nothing more. 
When she came to herself, all was still save the 
sound of water. Her clothes and hair were drip- 
ping, and she shivered with cold. 

She looked out of the coach. Still water was all 
about, but it was not deep. She called to the 
driver. 

No answer. 

She looked out the opposite side of the coach. 
‘The reins lay in the water, and the horses were 
prevented from making further progress by a 
fallen tree. Her clothes were wet through. She 
leaped from the stage. The driver was nowhere 
to be seen. It seemed to her, as she glanced back 
upon the flood, that for an instant, in the midst of 
a mass of floating débris, she saw that silly, smil- 
ing face. Then it was gone. The man was never 
found. He had been swept from his seat, and 
probably immediately drowned. 

Barbara went to the horses. They were quiet, 
and evidently almost worn out by their fright and 
strngzles. She examined the ground as well as 
she could, and found it would be safe to drive 
around the tree. Then she unhitched the leaders, 
and tied them back of the stage. She could drive 
two horses, but thought that four would be beyond 
her skill. Then she mounted the box and started. 

It was three miles to the first house, and al- 
though it was mid-day, and the sun shone brightly, 
she was numb with cold when she reached it. Her 
pretty travelling dress and hat were spoiled ; but 
they were soon replaced by dry clothing. Her 
trunk had probably been under water, as she had 
been, but a few moments, and the contents were, 
therefore, but little wet. 

The farmer voluntecred to drive the stage to Pe- 
oria. Barbara reached the town safely, found her 
friends, replenished her wardrobe, and pursued her 
journey, She proved equal to the emergency in 
which she found herself, and notwithstanding her 
natural timidity, had shown herself a “brave girl.” 

Exiza Giupert Herp. 
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WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Wordsworth says, “The child is father of the 
man;” and more than one prison scene and prison 
memory has illustrated this inevitable link of 
character between one’s earlier and later years. 
A young man arrested for swindling his employer 
out of twenty thousand dollars sat alone in a 
criminal’s cell, out of which daylight had faded. 

Cowcring on his hard bed he pictured to him- 
self the world outside, full of warmth and light 
and comfort. The question came to him sharply ,— 

“Jfow came you here? Was it really for the 
stealing of that last great sum ?” 

Yes and no. 

Looking back twenty years, he saw himself a 
school-hoy, ten years old. He remembered one 
lovely June day—with the roses in full bloom over 
the porch, and the dress his mother wore while at 
her work, and the laborers in the wheat-fields. 

Freshest of all he remembered his Uncle John, 
—such a queer, kind, forgettul ol man! That 
very morning his uncle had sent him to pay a bill 
at the country store, and there were seventy-two 
cents left, and Uncle John did not eek him for it. 

When they met that noon, this boy, now in 
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prison, stood there under the beautiful blne sky, 
and @ great temptation came. He said to him- 
self, “Shall T give it back, or shall I wait until he 
asks for it? It he never asks, that is his lookout. 
If he does, why, I can get it again together.” 

He never gave back the money. 

A theft of twenty thousand dollars brought this 
young man to the prison door, but when a boy, he 
turned that way years before, when he sold hix 
honesty for sevent 

That night, he sat disgraced, and an open crim- 
inal, in his chilly cell Unele John was long ago 
dead. The old home was desolitte, his mother 
broken - hi ted. ‘The prisoner huew that what 
brought him there was not the man’s deed alone, 
but the boy's. 

Had the ten-year-old boy been true to his bot 
lite now would have been sll different. One litt 
cheating was the first of maany, until hie ebaracter 
Was eaten out, could bear no test, und he wrecked 
his mantiness and his lite.—Lrehange. 
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For the Companion, 
A SCENE IN COURT. 


“Mammy! Mammy ! 

So sobbed the child, moving reetles#ly round. ‘Then 
knecling down by the figure of a woman prone on the 
floor, she tried to pry open the heavy eyes with her tiny 
finger. 

Was the woman dead? 

She looked as if she were. But the child was alive; 
alive to want and euffering and hunger. It was by no. 
means a beautiful child, but the grace of infancy made 
ite homely little face pathetic, Its long locks were 
tangled and matted, ita face was unwashed, its clothes 
dirty and ragged. 

‘There was but little furniture in the small room. The 
best had gone long ago to the pawn-shop. There was 
je food in the closet. There scidom was. Drearinena, 
\unsightiinees and despair were stamped upon every- 
thing. 

Mammy!) Mammy!” 

How sad the little voice sounded; hoarse with long 
sobbing and calling. 

<A hungry child and a drunken mother! Not very 
wasthetic, that combination, to ears refined, but, alas, 
how often it has been seen! The woman had forgotten 
herself again, forgotten the child for whose sake she had 
resolved more than once to abstain from drink. Desti- 
tution, discouragement and sorrow had combined to 
overthrow her scruples, and the little child still mourned. 
and called in vain. 

The door opened. One of the neighbors came in, an 
honest, reapectable woman, for whom the miserable 
ereature lying there had occasionally worked, for she 
was quite skilful with the needle. 

“Ob—dear!—again!” she murmured, with a diacour- 
aged voice, while the child atopped her sobbing, and 
looked up into the kind face, still calling,— 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

“You poor litle lamb!” anid the kind-faced woman ; 
“come with me, and I will yive you some aupper.”” 

But the child shook her head, and threw herself pas. 
alonately down again by the woman, crying as if her 
heart would break, and by every little affectionate de- 
vice trying to awaken her mother from her stupor. 

“Poor little thing!" murmured the visitor, wiping her 
own eyes; ‘why should such little innocents be made 
to suffer? What shall I do for you? As to touching 
that beastly”"——=she shuddered, while the woman stirred. 
uneasily. Later, the good woman brought food to the 
famishing child, and the little one finally fell asleep. 

The neighbors were ali willing to help the drunken 
woman for the sake of the little girl, whose affection 
for her mother was something unuaual, but the woman. 
had placed herself outside their pity. She seemed now 
w care for nothing but drink. Perhaps they were not 
gentle with her, they were not uaually very soft-hearted 
and tender towards their own; but they posscased a 
rude self-respect, and looked down upon those of their 
acquaintances who lacked that charactertatic. 

At last came sore and needed punishment. The 
woman was complained of, and one June day, when even 
in her poor little yard, roses and morning-gloriea were 
growing and blooming, she found herself, for the first 
time in her life, shut up in a cell, by herself. 

‘There she sat, sullen and defiant, and there she would 
have continued in the anme mood, if Misa Green, the 
gentle-hearted prison-visitor, had not gone in to sce 
her. 

But when she thought of the sweet blue eyes of her 
child, that had no guile in them when they looked down 
into hers, and of the soft, small hands that had clasped 
ber hard ones, and of a voice that was music's own as it 
sometimes fell upon her ear, she knew that the whole 
world did not desert and despise her. The frozen heart 
melted, and the mother-love surged uppermost. 

‘The days of her own youth and innocence came back 
to her ag on the soft white wings of angela. 

So hard she pleaded for her child that Misa Green 
had it brought to her, and the little creature fell on its 
mother’s neck, and kisaed and hugged, and kissed again, 
as if the woman had been always the tenderest, sweet- 
est and most careful of mothers. 

The child was left with her. It followed her the next 
day into the court-room. A horrible place {t waa, with 
that noisome smell that clings to prisons and poor. 
houses. There waa the small rniled-off partition for the 
prisoner, and cold, stern faces every where. 

Miss Green was there, and when the women waa ar- 
raigned, she tried to quict the child, but tte pitcous cry 
rang on the air again and again. 

“Mammy, mammy !” 

“Whose is that child?” asked the judge, as he paused 
midst of his sentence, 
it please your honor,” said Mies Green, “it's 
the prisoner's little girl, and this is the first time her 
mother has ever been here. I think she will take good 
care never to be found here agnin, if ebe Is set free.” 

“Mammy, mammy !" wailed the child. “I want my 
dear mammy.” 

There was something so pathetic in the voice! Per- 
haps the stern judge saw in the plain aad little face 
some likeness to a prettier child, who nightly sat upeo 
his knee. Whatever it wax, he stopped, and looked 
compassionately upon the prisoner, all bowed down, 
and weeping ax if her heart would hrewk. 
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“Woman,” he said, “‘do you think you can ever be 
worthy of the love of such a child? .Are you willing 
for her sake to try and redcem youreel! There wae 
silence, then the ery burst forth again. 

“Mammy, mammy !" 

“Take thé woman out of court,” said the judge, brok- 
eoly; “give’ber her qhild, and I trust I may never see 
her here again.” 

Tt was a full and free pardon, and there was scarcely 
adry eye in the room as they went out, the child cling- 
ing to her mother's neck In an ecstasy of delight, re- 
peating the name in every key of infantile music, emil- 
ing like'an angel, nestling in supremest content in the 
embraces of the repentant, sorrow-stricken woman. 

ALMA. 
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For the Companion. 


MY BALLOON ADVENTURE. 


‘The outlook was inagnificent. At a height of over 
two thousand feet our balloon, The Currier Pigeon, 
hung buoyant asa feather in the still August air. 

Beneath us the carth, like a map, lay buthed in the 
warm, yellow sunshine. Paradise itself could hardly 
show a acenc more pleasant, more rich in color, or more 
pastoral and homelike in aspect. 

There were the farm-houses, the brown-roofed barns, 
the white lines of the roads winding to the little villages, 
and dotted here and there with slow-crawling wagons; 
the patches of golden yellow whcat-fields; the expanses 
of green forest; the shining ponds and the silver threads 
of little rivers; and still almost at our fect the holiday- 
hearted crowd at Rockwood, for whose amusement we 
had made the ascent. 

Leaning out of the “basket,” I sent my last handful 
of hand-bills fluttering down into the glowing depths, 
then for eome moments, sat gazing silently on the beau- 
tiful panorama bel 

“Lovely, isn’t It?” said my compagnon du voyage, 
who was looking out on the other side. “Yet I confess 
1 wish we were safe down,” he added. 

“Why!” I exclaimed. ‘It’s a beautiful, quict day as 
ever waa!” 

“Too quiet,” remarked my friend. “Unnaturally atill. 
But just you look to the north-west, over the mountains 
there. ce that white, pillar-formed cloud, like a torn 
Dale of cotton. There'll be a thunder-squall here in less 
than an hour; and these thunder-gueta are not pleasant 
to meet in the air. If only that crowd of people would 
stop gazing at us, or if'an air-current would carry us off 
a dozen or fiftcen miles, I, for one, should be most 
happy to take to the ground again.” 

‘This was my second ascent with “Professor Lamoille,” 
as he was then known to the public; and though nota 
professional acronaut, it was my businese—I was then 
on the staff of a New York journal—to specially report 
this balloon ascent. 

I may now add, tov, without detriment to my friend, 
or his business, that ‘Professor Lamoilie,” thue adver. 
tised, was in reality a sharp Connecticut young man of 
twenty-five, who had taken to ballooning on his own 
account, and was driving a flourishing business making 
public ascents at Fourth of July celebrations and 
county fairs, etc., and receiving eometimes as high as 
three hundred dollars per trip. 

To me, however, the professor was simply Ned 
Brown. Young Brown was, however, an enthusiast in 
his business; and he always gave the public ita money’s 
worth. 

‘We bad ascended from Rockwood that day on the oc- 
casion of a grand political “rally” and mass meeting. 
The balloon ascent, as will be guessed, was a “feature” 
devised to draw people out. Ned had in his pocket a 
check for two hundred dollars from a prominent politl- 
cian. 

For nearly an hour there seemed not a breath of air. 
There we hung as if sound asleep in'mid-heavens. Yet 
atill in the north-west the white thunder-caps pushed 
their enowy heads higher and higher. I wrote several 
pages of my press letter, while Ned remained silent. 

BUll soared those great fleecy masses of vapor in the 
distance; and soon underneath them, dark, watery- 
looking volumes began to heave up. Anon, there was 
a low, far-off growl. A vast, black shadow, miles away, 
‘was stealing along the sunlit earth, steadily nearing us. 
It seemed to devour the golden landscape. The specta- 
cle was grand, almost awfully so; and now a well-nigh 
continuous heavy rumble added to its impressivences. 

“It's coming, rapidly!” said I, putting up my notes. 

“Ob yes, it’s coming,” said my friend, coolly. 

“Can't we rise above it?” I asked. 

“Yee—if you will kindly jump out and lighten us, 
otherwise not. You see, I cannot spare the little ballast 
Thave left.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “I prefer to stay with you. But 
why not descend?” 

“And catch a ducking, and get my balloon burst—if 
nothing worse! No; I have calculated the chances. 
‘We will ran before the storm.” 

“But this doesn’t look much like running,” I said. 
“(We are not moving 8 hair's breadth.” 

“Wait a bit. There will be wind enough, I promise 
you, within five minutes,” observed my comrade. “You 
see,” he continued, “every shower has its own wind, 
and it always leads the thunder-clouds at a distance of 
perhaps three or four miles ahead. When that catches 
‘us, we shall scud in advance of the rain, I think.” 

Just then the gigantic shadow swept across the sun; 
and- almost at the same moment a great cold wave 
epemed to break against us. The balloon rocked like a 
boat at sea. 

One after another the vast aerial billows struck ue. 
We bobbed up and down on them like a cork. A mo- 
ment or two later, the fresh, damp current caught us on 
Its mighty wing. The Currier Pigeom ducked her lofty 
head to leeward, then slowly gathering headway, aailed 
majestically off before the shower. 

“See!” exclaimed Ned. ‘My theory holds.”” 

For an hour we sped on thus. I have no words with 
which to portray the impression of grandeur that our 
flight in the teeth, as it were, of the shower guve me. 
Before us, the wide, warm, sunlit country; behind, the 
black-piled, thunderous masses, riven by vivid, gleam- 
ing lines of lightning, and ever echoing the deep, solemn 
roar of rain and hail! Seemingly, it was always about 
to overwhelm us, yet drew no nearer, for we were fly- 
ing on thirty or forty miles an hour. 

‘At length the shower spent itself. The flashes and 
the oud, rattling peals ceased after a time; and the 
black wall of clouds broke up in intst. It was getting 
towards sunset. 




















“Tt will soon be roosting-time,” Ned remarked. “Now 
hunt for a soft spot;” and untying the valve-line, he 
gave a steady pull at it. Instantly the whiatle of the cs- 
caping gas sounded the first warning notcs of that moat 
trying and perilous ordeal of an aeronaut’s life—a de- 
scent. For the first time that afternoon, a look of grav- 
ity overspread Ned's face. 

“It's easy going up, and sailing after you are up,” he 
used to say. ‘It's this getting down again that tells the 
story.” 

It isa curious sensation, this going down; you feel 
yourself too light—sinking—sinking—as if a floor be- 
neath was falling. Still borne on by the air-current, the 
balloon sagged slowly towards the carth, as if strungon 
@ long, descending guy; or rather I should say, the 
earth, with all its array of orchards, farms and fields, 
rose steadily to meet us. 

‘We were now not more than cight or ten hundred 
feet from the ground, tending slowly downward, when 
suddenly we seemed to strike into a fresh, quick wind 
which whisked us along with it. So sharply did it 
strike us that the basket lurched and swung. 

“The ground-current!”” muttered Ned. ‘‘I wasafraid 
of it. Generally, after a shower, there’s a fresh breezo 
along the ground.” 

We instantly let go the valve line, to close the throt- 
tle, and threw out the little ballast we had left; but it 
was too late. We had Ict out too much gus to rise 





but a brief distance. ‘The great silken globe above us, 
wrinkling with a deafening noise, like the rattling of 
sheet -iron, swayed 

and shook, and then 

tended still lower. 





“A hard lighting ae ae 
this time, old fel- NS 
low!” exclaimed : 
Ned. “Is your neck 
insured ? 

“Four thousand dollars on it, my boy !”” 
said I. “Policy runs to my dear old 
mother. 
All right, then. Hang hard! I'm go. 
ing to throw out the grapnel,” and my 
comrade tossed out the first of the two 














anchors. The two hundred feet of line 
went whizzing off the reel. Still, the 
anchor did not touch the earth, but 


swung clear, and went dangling over 
roofs and tree-tops, as we flew along with 
the speed of a railway train. 

In the early twilight, we could see 





hornes and cattle galloping away from before us. Here 
and there, a man or a child stood staring, amazed, up- 
ward. Shouts rose on all sides. At least, we were 
making a sensation; but our attention was riveted on 
the anchor. 

The first thing it touched was o tall elm tree. It 
swung through the top, making the leaves fly, but did 
not catch. A little further on lay a large village. Ina 
moment we were flying over it. 

Our grapple-hook rattled on several roofs; then 
dangling for some distance above the main street, caught 
the suepending repe of a large campaign flag, which we 
hauled after ue for a mile or more! A tremendous 
hooray! rose in the rear. "Twasa Hayes & Wheeler flag. 
We carried it far enough for me to read the names. 

Scarcely had we got rid of this political emblem when 
we hooked a high well-sweep. That gave us a terrible 
Jerk, but the line parted; and there we left our first 
anchor. 

Ned instantly cast overboard the second, which 
brushed through the tops of an orchard of apple-treer, 
and ripped up the eaves of a barn in much less time than 
it takes me to tell It. 

A moment after, it tore one of the top rails from a 
fence, and caught in a pile of apple-tree brush, a anarl 
of which we dragged after us across several fields and 
pastures till we struck a road which chanced to run in 
our course. For some distance we trailed that muss of 
brush along the road. 

dust then, I saw on the road ahead a load of wheat 
Plled on a rack cart, drawn by a yoke of oxen. 

“Turn out! Turn out!” we both yelled down at it. 

“Gee, Buck!” shouted the man driving. But before 
he could turn half round, we were overhead. A young 
fellow on the load gave a yell and a leap off at the same 
moment,—none too soon, either, for we took the rail off 
the rack on the nigh side, and left the apple-tree brush 
‘on the load! 

“By dingo!” J heard the fellow sing out. ‘Ole Split- 
huf hisself's out a-fishin’ to-night! D'ye ace hie big 
hook?" 

But “dad” was sercaming, “Whoa-hish! Whoa- 
hish!” trying to stop the oxen. The cattle, frightened 
half to death, were trying to run away despite the 
whacks the old man dealt them with the pitchfork. 
We could but look back, as we flew on, to sce the result 
of the mischief we had unavoidably caused. 

A minute after, our basket almost grazed a ledge of 
rocks on the crest of a hill, and lo, right down in front 
of us lay a great pond. In the dim light, it looked Nke 
asea! A fog hung over it. 

“That's fatal for us, I’m afrai cried Ned. “We 
shall be down into it. I can’t even see the other side!” 

We were not half a mile off from it. Black and 
cheerleas cnough the water looked. 














Ned gave one glance and ided what to do, i 





drop off and take my chance. Then the balloon will 
rise, and you will cross the pond.” Before 1 could even 
speak, he swung out of the car, and went down the an- 
chor-line, hand over hand. The rapid motion whirled 
him round and round. The grapnel itself was trailing 
and bouncing along the ground. We were close to the 
water before Ned was half-way down the long line. 

“Drop!” I screamed, “or you'll be drowned !” 

He looked downward, but even then was too late. 
The line switched him violently through some willow 
tops, and the balloon sailed out over the water. 

A man of less nerve would assuredly have lost his 
presence of inind and fallen into the lake. For, of course, 
no one could hold on to a small line like that for many 
minutes—switched and jerked about us that was. 

For my own part, a shudder of horror went through 
me. Then calling out to him to hold on, 1 began to 
haul him up with might and main as rapidly as I could. 
To my surprixe, Ned called out to me to “hold on!"—to 
“utop!"" 

Glancing down, I saw that be was atill cautiously de- 
ascending, hand over hand. There was less wind, and 
the balloon was running «lower. 

“Ned! Ned!” I shouted. ‘Are you crazy? Are 
you going to drown yourself? You never can swim 
ashore with your clothes and boots on!” 

But already his feet were spattering in the water; a 
moment more he waa walst-deep—borne along like a 
huge bob, For some distance he was carried on thus— 
an to divine his motive. 











and then I be 
























We were slowing 
up, Ned’s weight, 
dragged in the wa- 
ter, had still more 
checked our head- 
and the wa- 
ter, partly support 
ing him, prevented 
the balloon from 
sinking lower. 

The pond was 
not so Wide as we 
had feared. Im- 
mediately, I saw 
that we were close 
in to a wooded 
shore. 

The. wind had 
died away, almost, 
aud 80 weillciecked 
waa the balloon’s «peed that, directly Ned’s fect touched 
the shore, witha dextrous turn of the line round a stump, 
he brought it to a stand-still. I had then only to let out 
the reat of the gas; and thus our voyage ended. 

eg 
BE FRANK. 
Whatever you are, be frank, boys! 
‘Tis better than money and rank, boys; 
1 cleave to the right, 


Be lovers of light, 
Be open, aboveboard, and frank, boys! 
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For the Companion. 


SISTER DORA. 

Among all the books published the past year I doubt 
if any one bas been more universally talked about than 
“Sister Dora”—the biography of Mise Dorothy Pattison, 
by her friend, Margaret Lonsdale. 

It at once met with such a sale as few booke of the 
kind ever attain; and in the course of a month or two 
it was the social fashion to read it. One of the most 
brilliant of the well-known ‘London Beautics” said to 
me, with tears in her eyes,— 

“Haye you read ‘Sister Dora’? J have read it twice. 
Oh, what a different life it is e one the rest of us 
live. 

Terhaps one reason, aside from the thrilling interest 
of the life itaclf, why it received so much attention, was 
that Sister Dora belonged to a very well-known family. 

Her brother, Mr. Mark Pattison, is the Master of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, and the author, recently, of an 
admirable life of the poet Milton, in the “English Men 
of Letters” series. . 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison was born at the village of 
uxwell, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in 1832. 
* was only forty-six when she died; and in that com- 
paratively short life she accomplished enough to put 
moxt people who work hard a long life through, utterly 
to shame. 

Her father was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and Dorothy was the youngest but one of his twelve 
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d one striking peculiarity which manifested it- 
ly in life, and was at once the source of all her 
faulta and all her successes. For Sister Dora was not 
faultless, either as child or woman; though few women 
ko good and o noble ax she have ever lived. 

Ann fhild it Is told of her that if she could not get her 
own way casily, she by no means gave it up. She did 
not sulk, or cry, she waited; and usually she brought 
what she wished to pass, somehot. 

For instance, she and the sister who was next to her 
in age had what they considered extremely ugly velvet 
bonnets to wear for Sundays. In vain they protested ; 
the bonnets were to last the winter through. 

At leneth came a very rainy day, when Mrs. Vattieon 











by, Frank!” he exclaimed. “Stick to the basket. 





was gone from home. 
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“Now is our time,” said Dora; “now ts our chance 
to spoil our bonnets. Be quick.” 

They speedily brought the detested bonneta, put them 
on, and held their heads far out of the window, until 
the rain had worked its worst upon the velvet. Then 
they put them away, soaking wet, into the boxes. 

Sunday morning came. Where were the bonnets? 
Dora replied firmly,— 

“Quite spollt, We can never wear them any more.” 

She was mistaken, however, for Mr«. Pattison was 
wise cnough to have the spoiled bouncta go to church, 
not only that Sunday, but many Sundays after. 

Asa young girl, Dora was very delicate, and was,in 
consequence, greatly petted. After she was fourteen 
years old, however, her health took a turn, and abe be- 
gan to lay the foundations of that unequalled physical 
strength which enabled her to do more in some direc- 
tions than perhaps any other woman has ever dune. 

She was a most daring horsewoman, and passed a 
great part of her early life in the open aif. 

Her personal beauty was very remurkable. She was 
tall and slender, with nearly perfect features, very bril- 
Mant, dark brown eyes, and exquisite hands and feet. 

Until she was twenty-nine, Dora lived, to all outward 
appearance, quietly enough at home. She was signally 
unselfish, and her great delight was in helping others. 
During this time, however, fired by enthusiasm for 
Miss Nightingnle’s work, she wanted to join a band of. 
trained nurses, but her father refuned his consent. 

When she was twenty-nine she finally Ieft home. She 
had become acquainted with certain members of a Prot- 
estant Bisterhood, calling themselves the Giuod Samari- 
tans; and ehe strongly desired to join them. 

-As her first step, she went to be a village school-mis- 
trese—she who had been accustomed at home to every 
lusury. She taught days, and abe nursed the sick in 
the neighborhood nights; but she «till longed for the 
disciplined work of the Sisterhood. 

At Inst her extreme labor brought on a fit of severe 
illness, When she recovered from it, she joined the 
Sisterhood, and became “siater Dora.” This was in 
1864, and she was then thirty.two years of age. This 
was the heginning of her career, 

In the early part of 1865 she was sent to Waleall, to 
assist in nursing, at a small cottage hospital, which had 
been in existence for rather more than a year. 

-At that time Waleall contained about thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants. It is an ugly town in Stafford. 
shire, lylag on the borders of that grent coal and iron 
district, known by the expressive name of “the Black 
Country.” 

In 1863 an ‘accident hospital,” containing at first only 
four beds, was added to the Cottage Hospital. Before 
the end of the year, the number of beds was increased 
to fourteen. . 

While in the temporary charge of this boapital, Sister 
Dora was taken with small-pox, but she soon recovered, 
and recommenced her work. There was an opposition 
to the Hospital among some of the more ignorant of the 
people, who thought that “Statera” must have some- 
thing to do with the Roman Catholics, 

While this opposition wae going on, a boy one night 
threw a atone, and cut open Sister Dora's forehead. Not 
long after, this same young fellow was brought into the 
Hospital, having met with a severe injury in a coal-pit, 
Sister Dora, who never forgot a face, recognized him at 
once, and bestowed on him the greatest care and atten- 
tion. One night, when he was getting better, she found 
him crying. She wouldn't ask him what was the mat- 
ter; but at length it came out with many sobs and tears, 

“Bieter, / threw that stone at you.” 

“Oh,” she replied, ‘did you think I didn’t know that? 
Why, I knew you the very minute you came in at the 
door.” 

“What,” returned hi 
nursing me like this?” 

“Tt was his first experience,” said Sister Dora, “of 
the return of good for evil, and he did not know what 
to make of it.” 

have no apace to dwell on the successive steps by 
which Sister Dora came finally to be at the head of 
‘Walsall Hospital, and to give up her connection with 
the Sisterhood of the Good Samaritan. 

Her life at the Ilospital was a life which one can 
hardly imagine any woman physically strong enough to 
endure. She used to come down into the wards at half. 
past six in the morning, make the beds of all the patients 
who were able to get up, and give them their breakfasts 
until half-past seven, when she took her own. 

After breakfast, came prayers, and then the daily 
ward work—the washing of breakfast things, and of the 
patients, and the dressing of wounds. At half-past ten 
would come the out-patients, to have their wounds 
poulticed or lanced, or otherwise attended to. 

The doctor went hia rounds at eleven. At twelve 
was the paticnts’ dinner, at which Sister Dora.attended 
minutely to every detail, always carving the meats her- 
self. Then was dinner for the nurses; Sister Dora 
as often asany foregoing hers, if there was any special 
thing to do. 

At two o’clock, out-patients began to arrive again; 
sometimes from sixty to one hundred in a single after. 
noon. The doctors got through their work quickly, for 
they passed on to her auch minor operations as are en- 
trusted to experienced dressers in large hospitals. 

The treatment of the out-patienta often lasted till half- 
past five or six, when the nurses had thelr own tea. 

After tea, Sister Dora went into the wards again; and 
this was the time to which her patients looked forward 
all day. She was full of fun and good cheer with them. 
Shaq had some odd name for each of them. One was 
“Doctor,” and one was “Cockuey,” one was “Leg,” one 
was “King Charles,” and «0 on. 

By eight o'clock wounds been dressed for the 
night. Then the patienta’ supper was xerved; and then 
came prayers. 

‘This was a specimen of the easiest days of that busy 
Mfe. Often the night-bell would ring her up several 
times after she went to bed: and when, sometimes, a 
patient died in the night, she would perform the last 
ead offices for him herself, and take him in her strong 
arms, and carry him down to the mortuary, unaided. 
Such efforts of simple physical atrength would seem in- 
credible were they not abundartly vouched for. 

She never wasted a moment's time. She carried a 
small Bible in her pocket, and in any spare minute she 
ueed to turn to It, as one turns to afriend for eympathy. 
Her constant exhortation to her assistants was, “Mind 
you do not waste anything.” 

Her hardest work of all came in 1875. An outbreak 
of amall-pox occurred in Waleall which spread with 
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fearful rapidity. An Epidemic Hospital had been 
built on the outskirts of the town during a former 
visitation of the disease; but patients refused to be 
carried there, and thei: friends tried to screen them. 

The danger was imminent that the whole town 
would be over-run. At once Sister Dora confided 
her own hospital to her assistants, and betook her- 
self to the Epidemic Hospital. 


that she lay tranquilly,—for some one watched her 
through the slightly opened door,—and so lying, 
the end came. 

What a life it was that that brave woman had 
lived! She had turned from home, and friends, 
and luxury; she had even rejected love, to do the 
work to which she felt.that God called her. But, 
instead of one heart, she had the whole townspeo- 


The most remarkable States for growth have 
been Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Texas, Colo- 
rado and Oregon. Of the Territories, Dakota 
easily takes the lead, and will, no doubt, be the 
next member of the family of States. 

The first use to which the census will be putina 
practical way, is in apportioning members of Con- 





SISTER DORA. 


Such was the general confidence in her skill and 
tenderness that patients at once became eager to 
be taken there as soon as they were attacked. 

Sister Dora, herself, had an extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility to infection; and she went there fully 
expecting to take the disease a second time. At 
the door of the hospital, to which she was con- 
ducted by her friend, the surgeon of the Cottage 
Hospital, she stopped one irresolute moment. 


ple for her worshippers; and she will be the saint 


of Walsall while its black walls stand. 


Lovise CHANDLER Movtton. 


————+e__—_ 


SYMPATHY. 


Ask God to give the skill 
In comfort's art, 


‘That thou may’st Consecrated be, 


‘And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill 


gress among the States. Whatever plan may be 
adopted, there must be many changes in the num- 
ber of members to be elected by the several States. 
Three or four of the Eastern States are certain to 
lose members, and some of the Western and 
Southern States are equally certain to gain. 

At present, all that has been ascertained of the 
results of the work of the census, is the number 
of people in the United States; but there are a 
great many other facts that will be made public 
in course of time. The place of birth of the people, 
the age, the sex, the color; the state of education 
among them; the condition of manufacturing and 
mining industries ; agriculture; and many other 
facts, all highly interesting, will be made to appear. 

When all the volumes have been prepared, we 
shall have the most perfect picture of the condi- 
tion of the country that has ever been made. 


+e 
BEAUTY. 
The lesson whieh th y-colored skier, 
The flowers and leaves ani painted butterflies, 
Fhe deer’s branched antlers, the gay bird that flings 
The tropte sunshine from its goldca wings. 
The brightness of the hur.an countenance: 
Its play of smiles, the magic of a glance, 
For evermore repeat, 
In varied tones and sweet,— 
‘That beauty, in and of iteelf, 1s good. 
J.G. WHITTIER, 
—~+or--—___ 
WHITE HOUSE ETIQUETTE. 

Many of our readers have been present at a 
Presidential Jerée, as an evening reception at the 
White House is comically called. The word lerée 
means a getting up. 

The kings of France used to have a kind of pub- 
lie getting up every morning, to which men of high 
rank were admitted, one of whom enjoycd the in- 
estimable privilege of putting His Majesty's shirt 
over his head, and another gloricd in the ineffable 
distinction of holding up a Gracious Monarch's 
dressing-gown. 

The queen, too, had her /erée, at which prin- 
cesses and duchesses assisted her to do several 
things which she would no doubt have preferred 
to do for herself. 

Poor Maric Antoinette, when she came to the 
French court from Austria, suffered very much 
from these public dressings. The noble dames 
who possessed the hereditary right of helping her 
on with indispensable garments, sometimes kept 
her shivering while a question of precedence was 
decided. 









the President out of house and home; buat even 
Hamilton thought that Members of Congress ought 
to have access to the President. 

Times have changed. Washington is a city of 
a hundred thousand inhabitants; and thousands 
of visitors can get there in a few hours if they 
wish to do so. Something ought to be done to 
keep a President from being mercilessly destroyed 
by an overwhelming torrent of visitors and cruel 
hand-shakers. 

President Garfield will have his fate in his own 
hands, because he is going to preside over a peo- 
ple who have not the slightest fear of ever falling 
back into monarchy. 

The Republic has ontgrown its childhood. The 
People are ready to sanction any new code of 
etiquette that bears upon it the stamp of justice 
and sound sense. They regard the President as 
the servant of the whole Ppeople—fifty millions in 
number—and not merely of those who happen to 
find themselves in the city of Washington. 

If they could give expression to their view 
of the matter, we are sure a majority of them 
would suggest at least two rules of conduct for the 
incoming President: 

1. See few or no applicants for office. 

2. Shake hands with no man. 

ge! ese? 
HEROES OF THE SHOP. 

Brave deeds are done in shops and forges. A few 
days ago, in the American Iron Worke at Pittsburgh, 
an fron-roller, named Robert Moore, had a white-hot 
ring of iron thrown by accident over his head aud down 
upon his shoulders. 

With wonderful nerve, he wok hold with a pair of 
tongs of a piece of iron protruding from one side of the 
fiery clrele, and seized the other side of the ring with 
his naked hand. The ring was a pretty tight fit, there 
not being quite an inch and a half to spare as it passed 
over his nose. 

The man had the fortitude to lift the hot iron slowly 
and carefully over his head, without touching any part 
of it. < 

His face was badly scorched, and his hand was burnt 
to the bone; but he never flinched. When the iron 
band was cold, he put it back on his neck, and found it 
just two inches larger round than his head. 

Some years ago, a German laborer in the Fort Pitt 
cannon foundry at Pittsburgh, bad some melted iron 
poured accidentally into one of his shoes. 

He was carrying at the time one side of a vessel filled 
with quid iron. Ifhe had dropped it, he would have 
endangered the lives of his comrades and set fire to the 
building. If he had set it down, he would have spoiled 
the casting of a gun weighing one hundred and thirty 
tons. 

The man walked steadily to the pit into which the 
molten iron was to be poured, and did not let go the 
handle of the vessel till his duty was done. He had 
that melted iron in his shoe about one minute and a 


“Oh, take me back!” she cried. “I cannot endare half. It did not take him as long to get his shoe off, 


In every heart: 








this dreadful place.” 

Her friend understood her too well to obey her. 
He only said,— 

“Come in.” 

From that moment there was no wavering. Her 
work began at once. There were twenty-eight 
beds, and soon they were all full of patients, in 
every stage of the discase. - 

The only help she had was from the porter— 
who occasionally went off for a whole night ‘on 
the drink,” leaving her quite alone—and from two 
old women, who came in from the workhouse, to 
assist her in washing the loathsome clothes and 
bedding. 

She did everything,—nursed the loathsome pa- 
tients, fed them, washed them, and washed for 
them, and when they died she prepared them for 
burial. She wrote of her patients to a friend : 

“Poor things, they are smothered in pox. They 
are getting very fond of me, but they do make 
washing.” 

It seems almost incredible, but many a time she 
brought back patients to life, after they had sunk 
into the first stage of collapse, by putting her 
inouth to theirs and breathing into them until vi- 
tality was restored. The surgeon said that her 
strength was “superhuman.” 

Well it might be, for she worked in the strength 
of God. 

This work kept her shut up in her loathsome 
prison-house for six months. She seemed never 
to be quite so strong afterwards; and after awhile 
burdens that had formerly been easy to her began 
severely to tax her strength. 

She consulted a physician, and found that she 
had cancer of a viralent and incurable kind. In 
spite of her illness, she worked till the very last 
moment it was possible, and only left the hospital 
five months before her death. 

Her last illness was as full of lessons for others 
as her busy life had been. She proved herself as 
capable of suffering patiently as she had been of 


And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch, 
Miss A. E, HAMILTON, 





then established; and however ridiculous they 


These things, however, were part of the system 


FIFTY MILLIONS. 


The census of the United States shows that the 
population of the country is upwards of fifty mil- 
lions, the exact number, according to the first re- 
turns, which may be slightly changed hereafter, 
being 50,152,559. This is an increase of 11,600,000 
in round numbers during ten years, or at the rate 


of more than a million a year, 


The population of the several States and Terri- 
tories in 1870 and in 1880, is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which should be preserved for reference : 

PoPULATIO! 
bso, 1 





Nevada. 
New Hampshire. 
New Jerse; 





seem to us, they did actually impose upon people. 
The forms of ctiquette enabled royalty to con- 
ceal from the mass of the people that kings and 
queens were, in truth, mere mortals, and often 
very poor specimens of mortals. It was these 
forms and usages which constituted a great part 
of what Shakespeare styled “the divinity” with 
which kings were hedged about. 

It was but natural that when President Wash- 
ington asked the advice of his Cabinct and of 
Vice-President Adams, as to the etiquette to be es- 
tablished in his house, some of them should have 
recommended an imitation of royal observances. 
Some ctiquette was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve even the life of the President. 

“By the time I had done breakfast,” Gen. Wash- 
ington wrote, “and thence till dinner, and after- 
wards till bed-time, I could not get rid of the cere- 
mony of one visit before I had to attend to another. 
In a word, I had no Ieisure to read or to answer 
the despatches that were pouring in upon me from 
all quarters.” 

Unfortunately, the three gentlemen who stood 
nearest the President at this time, were all dis- 
Posed to carry the etiquette of the President’s 
house to an extreme that seemed to the People to 
savor of royalty. 

Vice-President Adams—just home from the 
British court—thought the President should be 
defended against intruders by a system of cham- 
berlains — masters - of - ceremony, and aides-de- 
camp. 

Colonel Hamilton, who was an enthusiast for 
monarchy, and Gen. Knox, a soldicr,—both mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet,—were inclincd to 
go as far in that direction as they could without 
shocking the people. % 

The consequence was, that while the President 
was protected from the intrusion of incessant call- 
ers and merciless hand-shakings, some appearances 
of monarchical etiquette were admitted. 


but who can imagine the torture, and the length to him 
of that minute and a balf? 

A fine young fellow in the same smoky city of Pitts. 
burgh had his hand terribly lacerated by the machine 
he was in charge of. He felt that he was about to faint, 
and had only strength to say one thing to the foreman 
who caught him in hie arms. 

“Don’t let anything be sald of this to my wife.” 

For every splendid act of heroism done on the battle. 
field, a hundred are done In shops, and quarries, and on 
the storm-tossed occan. 

eee ieee 
: TEACHING POLITENESS. 

School Boards in the South and West are following 
the example of that of St. Louis, In requiring teachers 
to Instruct their pupils in “etiquette.”* 

‘What is etiquette? It is suggested by one writer 
that the boys be instructed to salute the Mayor of the 
city by taking off their caps on passing him in the strect. 
To this a Democrat replies by asking, “Why salute the 
Mayor rather than any other man?” In some of our 
cities, as they were governed a few ycars ago, this 
question would have been a poser. 

Let the boys do as they like about saluting the Mayor. 
We believe, however, that a little instruction in what is 
commonly called etiquette would be both acceptable 
and useful to boys and girls. Many of them would be 
grateful for being told and shown what to do and how 
to do it. 

There ts a best way of taking off the cap; let the boys 
know what that best way is. There is a best way of 
girls acknowledging and returning such an act of polite- 
ness; let them know what that best way is. 

An occastonal lesson in table-manners would not be 
ill bestowed in some of our echools. 

But the great lesson to be inculcated is, that People 
should Aave manners and use them. It ie not necessary 
to salute the Mayor, but it is grossly barbarous for 
members of the same household, or of the aame clasa, to 
meet and part without some exchange of kindly and re- 
spectful greeting. The mere mode of doing this has its 
importance, but the thing indispensable is to do it. 

By all means let politeness be taught, both by precept 
and example; and more than this, a good teacher should 
unconsciously give a lesson in this lovely art, every time 
he speaks and every time he moves. 


——_+or-____ 
. working bravely. She confessed that her suffer- ew The people of that day hated monarchy and 
* ings were torture. “But,” she wouldadd, “I want] Washington. despised its forms. They feared above all things DIPHTHERIA. 
it all; the more I suffer, the more I feel I need it.”; | Wyoming. Diphtheria has prevailed to an alarming extent among 


~~ 


During her illness the new, large, commodious 
hospital—for which she had longed and waited— 
was finished, and declared by the Mayor to be 
open, “in the name of Sister Dora.” 

‘When that was done, she seemed ready to de- 
part in peace; and the next month, December 
24, 1878, she went home. 

A friend said to her, “Our blessed Lord is 
standing at the gates of heaven to open them for 
you.” 

“I see Him there,” she answered; “the gates 
are opened wide.” 

Then she sent every one from the room, for she 
aid she would die as she had lived, alone, After 





The increase during the last ten years is very 
much the largest ever made in that length of time. 

Indeed the growth of the country lacks but little 
of being as great as the entire population of the 
United States in 1830, half a century ago, The 
three States of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
now contain 12,563,705 inhabitants; and in 1830 


the whole country had but 12,866,020. 


The increase has been very general. The States 
of Northern New England have grown the least, 
those of the South and West the most; but not a 
single State or Territory has as few inhabitants 





now as it had in 1870, 


a lapse of our government into monarchy. They 
had had, during the revolutionary period of seven- 
teen years,—counting from the Stamp Act of 1765, 
—a bitter experience of the practical workings of 
monarchy. They wanted no more of it. 

Hence, when Mr. Jefferson, on coming to the 
Presidency in 1801, swept away every usage that 
had in it the smallest resemblance to the etiquette 
of royalty, he keenly gratified the mass of the 
people. 

Nor did he personally suffer much inconvenience 
from it; for the city of Washington was then a 
morass with a meagre number of houses; contain- 
ing very few inhabitants unconnected with the 





the poor families of New York and in several Weatern 
towns. It is aaid that the parents of some of the unfor- 
tunate patients, instead of cleaning and disinfecting 
their foul drains, and the unventilated and unclean 
houtes in which they Ive, are content to offer prayers 
to acertain 8t. Blasius, who is supposed to have lived 
in the third century, and to have had a special interest 
in throat troubles. 

A priest, called to the diphtheria patient, holds two 
lghted candles crossed over his throat, while he invokes 
8t. Blasius to cure the disorder. 

In Russia, last winter, one-third of the population of 
many villages on the steppes died of diphtheria, owing 
to the absolute refusal of the peasants to use any rem- 
edy beyond epelle and prayers to certain saints of the 





Gavernment, Members of Congress, indeed, ate 


Greek Church, A kind of inoculation was practleed, 
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For the Companion, 


IN A CORRIDOR. 
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For the Companion, 
A DEVOUT MATHEMATICIAN. 

The rank of the ate Benjamin Peirce as a math- 
ematician was revealed in’ his boyhood. His 
teacher, the celebrated) Dr. Bowditch, was so im- 
pressed by the ease and originality with which his 








young pupil solved difficult problems, as to foretell | 
of 





that he wonld become the first mathematic 
Within tweuty-tive years: the prophecy 
was fultilled. 


his age. 
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| vout in heart as he was great in intellect. 


tseen by the infinite mind.” He held “the x 





THE YOUTHS 


As soon as he entered Harvard College his gen- 
ius for mathematics was recognized by student 
and professors. The methods by which he dem- 
onstrated propositions were so original that his 
teacher, the late Dr. Geo. Ripley, never ventured 
to ask him in the recitation-room but one question, 
‘That being answered, the youthful mathematician 
was allowed to demonstrate the problem in his 
own wity. 

During his senior year he became so absorbed in 
his favorite pursuit as to neglect all other studies. 
He did not even attend recitations, but devoted 
fourteen hours every day tu mathematics alone, 

In the course of a few years he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematies in Harvard College. So 
rapid was his progress, and so high the rank | 
attained, that he was left with but few, if auy,com- 
panions. One of his mathematical works is so ab- 
struse that few have read it, because few could 
read it. The professor is reported as saying that 
only ong man besides himself understood it. 

One trait of Prof. Peirce deserves attention in 
this age of scientific materialism. He was as de- 
Physi- 
cal facts and methods absorbed him, but they did 
not blind him. He saw their source, for he looked 
through nature up to mature’s God. 
ens and quantities were to him but symbols 
of God's eternal truth, ‘The clearer his appreben- 
sion of them, the nearer he seemed to draw to the 



























































| intimate thought of the Creator. 
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AW things,” says Dr. Peabody, from whose 
T sermon we quote, “precisely as they are 
ales 
and compasses with which eternal wisdom built 
the earth and ameted out the heaven: Asa 
mathematician he adored with awe. As aman he 
was “a Christian in the whole aim, tenor, and 
habit of lite. 
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POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 

Two eminent German scholars, Dr. Behm and 
Herr Wagner, have published an estimate of the 
population of our globe, ‘To obtain an absolutely 
correct estimate is a matter of difficulty, 
few nations ever have a census taken, 
the only modern nations whose populations had 
been systetmatically counted, were the United 
States, Great Britain, Prussia, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Greece. Since 1853 many 
other comutries Lave had censuses taken, so that 
at present we can ascertain with considerable e 
actness the number of inhabitants in’ each of the 
leading countries of Europe and Ameri 



























In estimating the population of As 
Oceanica, Messrs. Behm and W 
vided by the whole literature of travel, as w 
by certain known laws respecting. the proportion 
of inhabitants to the square mile 
climate, civilization and cireum> 

Some of their conclusions 
They estimate the populs 
ions of the globe thus: Europe, 
834,707,000; Africa, 205,679,000 ; ‘Ainerica, 95, 
495,000; Australia and Polynesia, $031,000; Polar 
Regions, .f VYotal, 14 Increase 
i Ant estimate, one r and nine mouths 
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ates of particular countries 
ders. The Dominion of Can- 
ada, es think, has now a population of 3,839,170, 
abont one inhabitant to a square mile. The popu- 
lation of the United States, leaving out 300,000 
Indians, they conjectured trom partial returns of 
the census of 1880 to be about 48,500,000. Mexico, 
9,485,600, Greenland, 10,000, 

In’Enrope they assign to the German Empire 
of Frederic William, 43,943,360; the Austrian 
Empire, 38,000,000; Great Britain, and Ireland, 
TTI; i H2A,860 5 
Italy, Norway 
3 Russian Em 
25,180,000, 
sia the Empire of China presents to us the 
ble population of 434,6 The 
pire of India follows with’ a total of 
5K), nis thought to have a popula- 
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Fourteen hundred and titty 
many people to in 
cant: ball of matter whirlin 
the ¢ 


ions is a good 
tively insigniti- 
uurh spar but 
rthis not half peopled. ‘The island of Aus- 
, eight thousand miles in cireumterence, con- 
about two millions of peyple, which is one 
bitant to every square mile and a half of land. 
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HER LAST MERIT-CARDS. 

‘The Detroit Pree Press tells the following tender 
story of a little child's: ambition and dying wish. 
We hope that in this instance a bright young life 
was hot shortened by too zreat devotion and cone 
finement fo schoolroom duty. “At one of the 
public schools iu the northwestern part of the © 
the pupils are spurred to sood belnvior and study: 
hy cards of merit, a day of pertect behavior and 
study being recognized by a fancifal small ecard. 


“Twenty-four of these small cards entitle the 
pupil te one Jarger and more ornamental card, 
Aimong the pupils was a sweet little girl seven 
years of age, whose pretty ways and devotion to 
her stadies had won for her the love and adi 
tion of all her school assoc sand at the close a 
each day hee name was certain te be read from the 
roll of honor, 

“A few days since her seat was noticed to be 
it, aud regrets were expressed frome all sides, 
as it was the first tabsent muurked against her. 

“The nest day one of her little schoolinates 
brought word that she was detained at home by 
illne On the third day the teacher received the 
following note: 

“My little girl is very IM. and. as T fear, dying. 
ived twenty-tv ® 
Le ee 

















































She has 
sand has 
if you Will not send her 
s she is sure she would have 
" the two cards necessary to receive the 
‘one hid she been able to attend séhool” 






















The note was read to the pupils, and for a time 
ithe scene presented int schoolroom was the 
Finost afleetin: Not only was one large card sent 














COMPANION. | 





to the dying child, but cight of them were taken to 
her by the teacher, and those cards—the full com- 
plement possible tor the term—were with the child, 
and seemed a source of intinite comfort to her, up 
to the time of her death. 

“When the child was buried, prominent among 
the many decorations upon the little casket were 
the cards of merit, pathetic: ally typical of the buried 
hopes, joys and ambitions o the little one whose 
last dreams were of succes 
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ARTIFICIAL SUNSHINE. 


Ifa prism ix held inal 
band of colors like a ra 


am of sunlight, it will show a 
inbow, and is called the solar 














spectrum. If the prism is held ina beam of light from 
an electric lamp, it will give nearly the same colored 
spectrum. Photographs can be taken in sunlight, and 


by the electric light, and for thin reason it Ie thought 
that the light from an electric lamp muat be very much 
like sunlight. Plants grow best in the full sunshine, 
and Dr. Siemens, the celebrated electrician, thought 
that perhaps plinte would grow in the electric light aw 
well ux suntight. 





He planted seeds in_ pots, and when they came up, 
pu nome in thee wun by day. He put thers ithe 
bright glare of anelectri¢ kamp and made that anawer 
for sunlight, keeping the plants in the dark at night und 
when not exposed to the electric light. Others he kept 
in sunshine during the day, and in the electric light tor 
about half the night, thus exposing them to light for a 
very long day, 

Me results of these experiments were remarkable. 
‘The planta in daylight alone grew mutch ax other pkuit« 
of the sume kind. ‘Those in electric light alone, did just 
ax well, pltinly showing that the cleetrie Lamp took the 
place of the sun. 

The pkints in sunshine by day and electrie light at 
night, did best of all, and far outgrew the others in the 
satue time, 
Tt hax been thought that all plants required rest at 
night. ‘These experimenta seem to slow that they de 
not, and that if they are in the light of the sun or an 
clectrie amp, they will keep on growing without any 
rest 

We have only to remeniber that plant inthe far 
North, where the mun docs not ret for weeks, Zrow to 
their full size in a very xhort tin and it may be true 
that they do not rest atall from the time the seed sprouts 
ill ite fruit is ripe. 

Ainong other ctrious things Dr. Siemens did with 
the electric light was to pktce a vase of unopencd tulips 
close to an electric tunp, aid in forty minutes they ex: 
panded and opened into full lowers, precisely as if ian 
the bright morning sunshine. 

F xperiments show that there ia a great field for 
Kable discoveries in this direction, and 
right may be yet used in gardens and 
greenhouses to create artificial sunshine to ripen fruits 
and flowers. 























































—-— +o ae 
A MOTIVE. 


Some trifling act of small self-serition 
Large to Her litter 
‘Then sought reward insinile « 
hese eves grew din, aud this the pri 
‘ou have pleased God, my ebitd!? 


A shadow falls across th 
White lids down dr 
Trembles the mouth, the ¢ 
tied not doit to please 
anmot sce His face 





































Ah! lives there one who, with cold chiding, could 
Rebuke such weaktess of the tender hear 
Whence comes a Kuo led; Fatherhood 
Which does net tirst In mother's loving start 
Through earth's pure loves to God's? 
NM. Day. 
















& ee ee 
FUN IN CAMP. 


Some one has classitied man under the head of “The 
Fighting Animals." The history of the race and even 
the xporta of childhood extenuate the classification. ‘To 
engage in some play which represents a battle is the de- 
light of boys. Nota few of our soldiers known to fame 
took their id strategy while 
playing “English and Americans,” or when snowballing 
they stormed “the imminent deadly breach" of the 
snow-fort. Men are but children of a larger growth, 
and, therefore, it is that they also are delighted with 
physical contests, such as bring out strength and pluck, 
‘The early settlers of Kentucky had to work hard aud 
fight often with the Indians. Their holidays were few, 
Dut whenever men met, sume sort of a physical contest 
was the amuxement of the occasion. A Methodist 
minister, who lived in Kentucky at the beginning of 
this century, tells of a curious xport he once witnessed 
—a battle with tire-brands for weapons: 











et lessons in tactics 





























Va hundred other stalwart settlers were en- 
in opening a road through the forest. Tt was a 

supany. ‘The men worked hurd 
MU night they mg fires of hinge 
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and fighting indi 
night the ste 









vemed nervous for seme new 
ave a war-Wwhoop. A score 
Every one sprang to his feet. 
rink Were choxe the men told off in 
nics. Rach man seized a burning brand aud 
the battle began, ‘There was but one rule of war—no 
nd should be thrown without fire upon it, so that it 
seen and dodyed. 
For two hours the battle continued in perfect good 
a But aa the fires became low burning brands 
‘The rule wax broken and some were se- 
The battle in play was beginning to 
earnest. 

Then came out the perfection of the discipline th 
had acquired in Indian wars. The loud voices of the 
Jalt! Each man dropped bia brand. 
and ina few minutes the whole company, 
save the eentinels, were “between their blankets.” 

































ree. 

























TORN BY A HYENA. 


A large xpotted hyena kept in the “carnivora house” 
of the St. Louie Menagerie had been severely beaten by 
the keeper, Mr. Winners, for attacking another animal, 
and ever after, it seems, harbored a secret resentment. 
One day, says the St. Louis Republican, when a fow 
people, including a couple of ts were gathered 
hout the carnivera house looking at the animals, Win- 
j hers, the keeper, chanced to pass along between the 
railing and the cage: He waa familiar with the animals, 
and the ferecioux beasts xcom to cntertain a wort of 
friendship for him. 
assed a he patted the leopard on the 
head, and the beast seemed rather to lik attention, 
Then he came to the h ‘The big spotted: 
brute lay close to the bars, was a litde way 
hoff. Winners carelessly, ax he passed, reached out 
hand and patted the hyenaas he had the leopard. It 
was a bitter mistake. 

The ugly brute, awaiting his opportunity for months, 
saw it at ast, and, quick as lightning, caught the kindly 
hand in his mouth, sinking its fangs into it deeply. 

There was a frightful struggle. The man sought to 
tear his hand away, and at the same in 1, with aw 
growl, the other hyena sprang to the assistance of its 
mate. For a moment it seemed as thengh Winners 
} would have his entire arm drawn in through the bars, 
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but with a supreme effort he wrenched himeclf away a 
cripple. 

‘Phe strong Jaws of the hyena had not loosened thelr 
grip, and the left portion of the right hand wae torn 
a as the man released himeelf, the bones and sinews 
parting like threads in the grip of the ugly brute, who 
drew bi elling. 

‘The kulics who witnessed the terrible scene were to 
be pitied, one of them almost fainting at the time and 
being ill from the effect of the sight even after getting 
into a street-car. 

‘Asnistance Was promptly summoned aud Winners 
was conveyed tou physician, whe bound up the man- 
gied xtump, the man suttering excruciating pain from 
his injuries. He will, of course, be crippled for life. 
The men who carried bim to a physician came back 
pallid ax npectres 

Winners has b 





















niong engaged ax a keeper of ani- 
inal, and is understood to have been once serivusly 
hurt by a dion in his charge. His brother, alno a ke 

at the grounds, reproached him with his carelessn 
saying that one so experienced should have known bets 
ter than to trust a hyena: but the wounded ii 

seem to consider himself much to be blamed. 

















The hye ter the occurrence, dashed about like 
nad things, wey ebricked continually and the other 
animals joined in, making the gardens resound for quite 





a time with the hideous chorus: 
+o = 
KILLED WHILE SHIRKING. 

An Oriental story, which has been rendered in Eng- 
lich verse, tele how w king, while walking In bie gare 
den, met the angel of Death. Surprised, the monareh 
ainked why he was there. “1 have come for your prine 
mnininter,” replied the angel, “le must have anticipated 
your coming,” answered the monarch, “for he bas gone 
to the mountains of Catha: “To was ordered to seck 
him there to-day,” replic Jar he flew away. 
An incident of the siege of Fort Wagner xcems a fitting 
supplement to this «tory of Oriental fatalinm, 



















One night ground was broken to erect a battery. The 
working party, under the charge of Capt. Pratt, of M 
sachunctin, Wan divided into. (Wo sections—one resting 
while the other worked. 

Seoing the first relief on duty, the captain walked 
down tothe beach, Finding Wo soldiers peated ina 
rue hole made by a Confederate shell, he asked who 






















replied that they belonged to the second rel 
Nuspecting that they Were ehirking, the captain, afler 
the xecond relief had” b ced on duty, again went 





Jehe found the same 
did not recounize 
Who are you?” 





out to the beach, As hi 
mnen sitting in the hell hol 
him in the dark, and to hia questi 
plied, — 

Te helong to the frat relief." 
Just then, the captain saw a shell rise from Fort 
Mouttrie, Knowing that the range was taken for hic 
working party, he stepped a rod or two to one side and 

ched ite Might. 

ceaw itrise high in the air; then curving, fall into 
hole where the two men were nitting. “They both 
killed while shirking thelr duty, and with a lie on 
their lips. 
















aoe pee ee 
INDIGNANT. 
iental government, the mother of the reign- 
js always a power to be propitinted. She is 
known as the Sultan Validch, and ministers, anxious 
that their measures may De carried out, try to influence 
her through their wives. If he is propitiated, she goes 
to the Sultan and persundes him to adopt the minister's 
pl 

















Several years ago, the Empress of France visited Con- 
stantinople, ‘The then Suln, Abdul.Aziz, called on 
her every day during her stay.” One day the Empress 
went to see hix mother. She had been a slave, one of 
the lowest menials of the ecraglio. Being a fanatical 
Mohammedan, it was with difficulty that she was per- 
suaded tv lay her prejudices anideund receive an “in- 
tidel.” 

‘The Empress, on entering the Valideh’s. reception. 
room, siluted Her with a Kise, ‘The old woman was 
furious, and could scarcely conceal her indignation that 
an intidel had dared to xo insult he 
An soon ctw the visitor had retired, the indignant 
ilideh took to her bed. She was at once bled and 
nneveral bathe in order to purify her from the 
vur's pollution. 

Fortunately for the peace of Europe, the Empress did 
not learn how her cm had been received. If she 
had, there might have been an “unpleasantness” be- 
tween France and Turkey, for she was a proud woman, 
and quick to avenge a slight. 
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A DOG-ACCOMPLICE. 

‘The Scotch shepherd-dog and the little terrier are re- 
puted to be the most intelligent of the canine tribe. It 
is on account of his teachablencss, as well ag his sagacity, 
that the terrier is usually chosen for a trick-dog. But the 
inost remarkable case of canine sagacity that we recall 
is related of a shepherd's dog. 1t is told in the memoir 
of Dr. William Chambers, one of the founders of Cham- 











bera’a Journal, und condensed is as follows : 


A Scoteh farmer. named Murdison, wae suspected of 
stealing sheep, but for years exeaped detection. But one 

ewe, Which had heen stolen among other sheep, 
ared at her former home, She bore on her face a 
brand in addition to that of her true owner's, a Mr. Gib- 
son. 

Ascertaining that the new brand was that of Mr. 
Murdison’s, a vinit was paid to his farm. ‘There a large 
number of sheep were discovered bearing Gibson's 
brand O, but all having over it the letter T, the brand 
of Murdison, He and his shepherd, one Miller, were 
arrested, tried, convicted, and duly hung. 

It was found that the long-continued success of these 
men in sheep-stealing was duc to the sagacity of Mille 
dog. “Yarrow.” 

\ecompunied by Yarrow 
and look through the floc 
certain sheep to the saga 

cold return, nelect.¢: al pointed out, bring 
m together, and drive them across the River Tweed 
his master’s farm. He was never detected in the act. 


o 
MISTAKEN. 

The Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D.. tells the following 
good joke on himeclf, He was in attendance at a Pres 
byterian Council. One day.the butchers: had a festival 
of some kind, and were to have a parade. 



































the man would viait a farm 
1 only to point out 
hat night, Yarrow 


























at morning Dr. Cuyler visited a harber shop, to get 
shaved. When the knight of the razor hiad stretched hie 








eustomer's neck. and pushed his head as far back ae 
possible : and month with 
lather, he stied to him, interrogatively, and speaking stn 








nd 
Well, you're going to turn out to-day #7"? 
2° snid the doctor. # 


n 








vy your big display ? 
“Going to—what? I didn't catch your remark, 
pu butchers are guing to turn out, You're a 
int you?” 













ly. T eata good deal of meat; but 
y that 1 kill much. ill, 1 belong w an order 
sted with the butchers.” 
ou do? What's that 
‘The Order of Cleaver 
“Oh! and what do you do? 
“We cleave unto the Lord.” 
"The astonished barber had sufficient presence of mind 
to collect his fee from the member of the Order of 
Cleavers.— Vero York Graphic 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHANGED FAIRIES. 


"They danced over meadows, 
‘They danced through the woods, 
The gay little fairies 
With downy white hoods; 
‘They lit on the hedges, 
And clung to the trees, 
And pecped Into windows 
Without “If you please.” 
High up in the alr 
They went sailing along, 
And the children who watched 
Sent up a glad song; 
So to kiss rosy faces 
They fluttered below, 
While the children all cried, 
“Welcome, heautiful snow!” 


In gray little cloaks 
And in dull little hoods, 
Other fairies gave chase 
‘Through the meadows and woods. 
‘They slapped at the windows.— 
Not very polite, 
And the lovely white fairies 
All melted from sight! 
And on little faces 
Upturned to the sky, 
Came plashes like teardrops 
From each Ilttle eye; 
And gad little voices 
Were heard to complain, 
“The beautiful snow 
Has just all turned to rain!” 
Mrs. 8. M. Watsa. 
+e 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE SNOW SHOVELLERS. 

The winter morning was dawning, smiling and 
rosy, over the white piled snow which had fallen 
during the night. 

Up in a bit of a three-cornered attic which was 
nearly tilled up by a bed, a stove and a cat, two 
children were bustling about, the one in a dingy 
hood and dingier sack, the other in a tattered hat 
and a tippet wound round and round his neck, and 
shoulders, and waist. 

“Now, pap, you're sure jest, you're all comforti- 
ble?" asked the little girl, climbing up on to the 
gray woollen coverlid and Kissing the pale, 
bearded face that smiled back at her. 

“You'll see, daddy, what a pocketful ot pennies 
we'll bring back for the nice dinner,” said he of 
the tippet, shouldering a snow-shovel taller than 
himself. 

The little girl slipped down from the bed, and 
grasping an old stubby broom, trudged towards 
the door with the snow shoveller. 

“Good luck to ye, Mister Doctor and Mistress 
Nurse!” called out the patient from the bed. “To- 
morrer, mebbe ye'll like to take a turn at the 
rheumatiz, and let ine get a chance with the shovel 
and broom. It’s meself ud be glad to change 
works wid ye the day.” 

“Mebbe,” laughed the little ones, shutting the 
door carefully behind them and setting forth 
bravely to earn the day’s dinner. 

“This looks like business, don’t it, Katy?” 
chuckled Tim, plunging along in the broad tracks 
which the workmen had stamped in going to their 
day’s labor. 

“Look here, Katy, p’raps I’d better change you 
off for a good, tough doy pardner,” suggested Tim, 
seeing Katy floundering and struggling through a 
drift with her old broom. 

“Go abead, Tim! I guers I'm as good and as 
tough as any boy pardner you can bring on. Go 
"head, I say !” 

The pair pushed on for the streets with the good 
houses. At their first ring they were greeted with 
a derisive “O my!” from the pert servant who 
slammed the door quickly in their eager faces. 

They wandered up and down many broad door- 
steps and rang at a great many doors with no bet- 
ter success. At last they took counsel together 
before they ventured to ring again. 

“P'raps like as not the people think we are 
tramps,” suggested Tim, leaning forlornly on his 
shovel, to Katy, leaning quite as forlornly on her 
broom. 

“Aint you ‘shamed, Tim!” cried Katy, shoulder- 
ing her broom as if it had been a flag. “I'd be 
’nough prouder than to think we looked like 
tramps.” * 

Tim took courage, and ran quickly to ring the 
next bell. 

A lady who had been looking from her window 
out over the snowy waste, thinking of two little 
empty white beds in the nursery overhead, had 
seen this small pair buffeting the drifting snow. 

“Tell them to come in, Patty,” called the lady, 
as Patty was abont shutting the door crossly on 
the “hotherin’ youngsters.” 

After having a nice breakfast bestowed on them, 
Tim and Katy were set to work on the piazzas and 
steps. 

Such unexpectedly kind treatment made Tim 
feel equal to shovelling down Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, while Katy would have undertaken the 
great Pyramid itself. 





“THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“Mind you sweep out every corner and ede 
nice as pins, Katy,” ordered Tim, of his willing 
“pardner.” 

“Course!” said Katy, scrubbing painstakingly 
after Tim with the broom. 

“Faithful work merits good pay ! 
the next snowstorm.” 

These were the kind words that rang pleasantly 
in the ears of the pair as the pennies clinked into 
their outstretched hands, when their work was 
done. With many bobs and courtesies of thanks, 
they flew away round the corner to tulk about it. 

“Le’s buy herrings!” shrieked Tim. 

“Sassages !”" insisted Katy. 

Between sausages and herrings they came al- 
most to quarrelling. 

“Let's leave it to daddy what to buy," was 
Katy’s happy thought at last. So they did, and 
you may be sure the three enjoyed that dinner, 
though it was neither sausage nor herring. 

Enate Gornas, 


Come again 





— — +O 
For the Companton, 

“TEAR THEM DOWN, AND BURN 
THEM UP.” 


“Down with the rosemary, and so 

Down with the bales and mistletoe; 

Down with the holly, ivie, all 

Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas hall.” 


Down they must all come before the second of 





J boys and girls in Kugkind enjoy the fun of bur. 
ing the Christinas greens on Candlemas Eve just 
as much as they did the dressing of the parlors, 
and chambers, and unrsery, and halls with them 
on Christmas Eve. 

They think it great sport to tear them down and 
throw them into the broad fireplaces, and hear the 
crackling and snapping as the flames leap from 
branch to branch of the beautiful hollies and bays, 
and yo dancing and roaring up the great chim- 
ney. 

The children poke them over with long sticks to 
make them blaze the faster, while their checks 
glow like roses in the riddy light. 

Tt is well that the high brass fenders keep the 
“bonfire” fn, und the liitle foll.s eat, or some little 
frocks and pinafores would be blazing on Candle- 
mas Eve as well as the “Christus greens.” 























oo 
For the Companion, 
WILTED AND MELTED. 


A little girl had a bouquet given her one day. 
“Put some water in the vase,” said her mother, 
“and you can keep your flowers in it till they are 
wilted.” 

A few days after the litte girl took out the fow- 
CTs. 

“Tdess Tl frow ‘em away now, mamma,” she 














February,—“Candlemas-day,”—and I helieve the 


Mamma’s eyes are gone away ; 
Sleep, mamma, sleep! ( 

Quiet at her side PI stay; : 
Sleep, mamma, sleep! 

Pretty eyelids amooth und white 

Cover up her eyes ao bright,— 

Little blankets soft and light. 
Sleep, mamma, sleep! 


For the Companion. 
FROST FAIR ON THE RIVER THAMES. 


I was only two years old at the time that fair 
was held, so I don’t remember much about it, but 
when I was old enough to understand, I heard so 
much about “Frost Fair” and the wonderful 
things that were done on old “Father Thames’s 
icy bosom,” that I used to long to see him frozen 
up again, but I never did. 

Day and night for three or four days, tens of 
thousands of men, women and children were at 
the fair—which was held on the frozen surface of 
the river. 

Tents and booths were gaily decorated and bril- 
liantly lighted up at night, where all sorts of things 
were sold, and ali sorts of games and pastimes for 
the children were found. : 

There were great tents, too, where sheep were 
roasted whole; all the mutton sold at sixpence a 
slice, and was called “Lapland Mutton.” 

Then there were printing-presses, and these 
verses were printed and given to the people: 
“Amidst the arte which on the Thames appear 
‘To tell the wonders of this ley year, 


Printing claims the prior place, 
Which at one view ercets a monument of that and you.” 





Funny poetry, isn’t it? but the little folks were 
delighted to catch the fluttering leaves as they | 
were thrown off “fresh from the press.” 

Books and toys were labelled “Bouyht at Frost 
Fair on the River Thames.” 

But on the fifth day, all at once rain began to 
fall, and hefore they could take down their canvas 
houses and printing-presses, booths and shops 
began to float! What a hurrying and scurrying! | 











said, ‘cause, you sce, they’re melted.” 


For the Companion, 


WAKE, MAMMA! 


Ah, the cyes are coming back! 
Wake; mamma, wake ! 
T can see a glimpse of blick : 
Wake, mamma, wake! 
Now they're shining, dark and bright, 
Fly back, little blankets light; 
Come again to-morrow night. 
Wake, mamma, wake! 


——__—_+e+_____ 


Fortunately, everybody got safe to land without 
much damage. 

Just before the ice quite broke up, the following 
letter, addressed tg “Madam Tabitha Thaw,” was 
printed—the last printing that was done on the 
Thames that year, at any rate. 

Dear Dissotvina DaMe,—Father Frost and Sister 
Snow have congealed my borders, formed a covering of 
Ice on my bosom, and the lads of London come to make 
merry. ‘Now, as you love mischief, treat the multitude 
with a few cracks by a sudden visit, and obtain the 
prayers and thanks of the poor upon both banks. 

iven at my own press, Feb. 5th, 1814. 
FaTHER THAMES. 

Thus ended “Frost Fair” on the Thames. 

hk P. 








For the Companion. 
WEAK FISH. 


Breakfast time, and broiled fish on the table. 
“What kind of fish is this, papa?” says our little 
boy. “This is weak fish, Tupper.” Lifting his 
head and opening wide his brown eyes, “Why, 
was the poor fish sick, papa ?” 

i has, As 

Cuarwin's Christmas present was a rocking- 
horse. The other day Charlic went into his grand- 
mother’s room, when the following conversation 
took place : 

Charlie—Grandmamma, has my horse got rheu- 
matism ? 

Grandmamma—No. Why do you ask 

Charlie—Because its legs are stiff, like y 

So es. . 

A .rrrce girl, of three or four years old, learned 
the Bible text, “Love one another.” “What does 
‘love one another’ mean?” asked her sister. 
“Why, Iimust love you and you must love me; 
and I’m one and you're another,” was the answer. 





ours. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1, 
PRONOUNCING ACKOSTIC. 


ame combination of Lette 
definition, “1 
observed with ¢ 








ix differently pr 
initials epell th 
ceremony 















we of a fe~Kt oO} 
Cuthotie countries. 

1, Bel rort. 2, One wall to obstruct water 
amin who might have oe 

“Lam monarch of all Teurvey. 
My right there ix none to dixpute.” 

3. Noun and an interjection; a nian who might have 
said,— 














“From the centre all round to the ea 
Tam lord of the fowl und the brute.” 
4, Acertain rich man: goes deep into any 
Course of things; existe. 6, The beginning 
thing; to putin an ces! 1, A publ 
wooden bummer. 8, Chi cvintic: dinpy 
cribe. 9, Early; thie in progression. 


2. 


RIDDLE. 


My 1, 2, 3, 4 lived in the forest of my 4, 5, 6,7. M 
6, in a beautiful palace called my T, 3, 3, 4, 
+8, 9, 10, and my 8, 9, 10 was no doubt often seen 



















on his table. My whole ix a well-known name in 
English history. 
3. 
INCOMPLETE RHOMBOID. 
—vo— 
—oo— 
—o0— 
1 —oo0— 
| —oo— 
' —o0— 
6.0 
ne gO 
ng Gi 
—oo— 
agg =a 


—oo— 
Fill cach blank with a consonant, and complete the 
rhomboid, whieh will read as follows, no word re- 
peated : 
Across: 1, A versel used in mining operations. 2, A 
dye of adeep blue color. 3, .\ primitive form of speech. 
4, compound of guoseberries scalded and crushed, 
ream. 5, An avenue, 6, A small opening. 7, 
native of the northern coast of Africa. 8, Retribution. 
9, Plunder. 10, Basis. 11, The time of greatest bril- 
Mancy. 12, An'East Indian tree. 

Down: 1, A consonant. 2, A part of speceh. 3, In 
oppression. 4, A part of a ship. 5, Humor. 6, An 
instrument. 7, A machine. A measure. 9, A small 
body of water. 10, To she 1, A month. 12, To 
sound. 13, Likewise. 14, Anadverb. 15, A consonant. 


4. 
WORD-BUILDING. 


Add one letter to each definition to make the next 
word. 

1.—1, A consonant. 2, Anexclamation. 3, The thigh 
of an animal. 4, A humbug. 5, Dishonor. 6, A river 
of England. 7, Marriages. 8, Usually watched for with 
eagerness by a very young man. 

1.—1, A vowel. 2, A musical syllable. 3, A meadow. 
4, plant. 5, A bird. 6, A royal entertainment. 7, .\ 
military officer. 8, Expanded. 9, Fabulous. 
IlI.—1, A vowel. 2, A preposition. 3, An insect. 
4, Iligh-sounding language. 5, A gift. 6, A precious 
stone. 7, A mineral. 8, Providing food. 9, Pertaining 
tothe gaitofahorse. 10, Playing again. 11, Commerce. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 














My first the boy in the upper pleture evidently whaher 
todo. My second is what the dog will get if he catches 
the hare.” My whole is exhibited by Master Frank at 
work in the snow. WwW. T. 0. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ww EDDIN G 
oO RIOL KE 
L EMU R 
FroturneouaM 
G ENEV A 
A UDUBO N 
N éra Cc 
G ALILE oO 
M TRIA M 
oO VERTO PR 
Z ER Oo 
A RIE Ss 
RovomMoNntTaDE 
T AYLO R 
2. cAMEL 
ADORE 
MORAN 
ERAT o 
LENOX 
3. Names.—Ethan, Bertha, Rollo, Galen, Nina, Zeno, 


Herman, Heth. 

4. Cloves, cinnamon, salt, mint, mustard, mace, pep- 
er, vanilla, coriander, spice, ange, vincyar, nutmeg, 
adnger. 
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OLD AGE. 

‘The brain in old persons after the age of seventy di- 
minishes both in bulk and density, and thus becomes 
lighter. Its capacity for continuous hard work is there- 
by lessened, as really as is that of the body for muscular 
labor. 

Ae an old man, however, has the accumulated knowl- 
edge, skill and practical experience of almost a lifetime, 
and that wonderful facility which comes of habit, he 
may, with good health and care, do much of his best 
work in the neighborhood, say, of eighty. 

He cannot bear mental strain, and he must not at- 
tempt mental “spurts,” but he can still show himeelf a 
“workman that needcth not to be ashamed.” 

Bince, however, the brain {s not then so firmly sup- 
ported by the skull, and is slighter in texture, the blood 
vessela are more easily dilated or ruptured. The 
danger of paralysis and apoplexy is still further in- 
creased, because the blood vessels become in old age 
more or less ossified and brittle, and thus less able to 
sustain a sudden rush of blood. 

The aged should carefully abstain from every form of 
violent action, and, indecd, from every violent emotion. 
The full term of toil, whether ii rearing and supporting 
children, or in the service of the public, earns a right to 
what is the normal physiological condition of age—free- 
dom from all that annoys, perplexcs, barasses, excites 
and burdens. 

ges 
HIS FIRST BATTLE. 

If a hundred soldiers should be asked to describe 
their impressions of the first battle in which they fought, 
each one’s narration would be marked by some pecul- 
farity of expression, or’ thought, or figure of speech, 
For instance, the following, published in the New York 
Ledger, 1s as original as it is humorous : 

Orlando Fowler, now doing a thriving business, not a 
thousand miles from Fancuil Hall Squarc, was one of a 
batch of recruits sent to us while we were down on the 
Peninsula, in 1862. 

He was a Yankee—true blue—from the Green Moun- 
tain State; and if he ever shirked camp duty—putting 
off work which he ought to have done upon the should- 


ers of others—he did it so adroitly and with such a 
smile of innocency, that no one could lay it up against 


him. 

T think the first fight he was in was that of Savage’ 
Station. It was brisk while it lasted, and we happened 
to bein the very front (Sumner’s Corps) —o that rlan- 
do may have heard the whizzing of as many bullets, and 
been under as much fire, as many men bear and experi- 
ence In a bigger battle. 

‘After the day's fighting and skirmishing had been 
done, and, late at night, we had fallen back upon White 
Oak Bwam| ‘amip--over our coffee, some one sald to Orlando: 

“Well, old fellow, you've seen a fight—not a big one, 


- but big enough to give any sensible man an idea of what 


fighting is. What do you think of it, ae 
got?” 

Orlando set down his tin cup, and wiped his lips with 
the back of his hand. 

“Wal,” he drawled, as honestand sincere as could be, 
“11 tell you jest haow it scemed to me. "Twas Jest a8 
though every pertickcler ha'r on ee was a big 
brass Jew’s-barp, and every ‘tarnal was @ snup- 
pin’! Haow easy and nateral-like it comes fora feller 
to duck hia head, eh!” 


wy 
FORCED TO RUN. 

Edward Wise, the original rock-and-fence advertise- 
ment painter, rclates one of his comical experiences to 
a reporter of the New York Sun. Some persons will 
be public-spirited enough to wish that every one of this 
tribe of out-door artists could also be accommodated 
with a bee on his car. 


bad a warm time one day near Annapolis. I found 
a low house, built against the gable end of a barn, and 
got on the house to paint “‘Tutt’s Pills” on the barn. I 
was working away nicely on the “P” when the farmer 
saw me and ordered me away. 

I tried to reason with him, but he wasn’t open to con- 
viction. I had te go; but I badn’t gone far when I 
thought what a ty at was that the sign wasn’t finished, 
and then I ate Pid fed to go back and finish It. 

1 was working away on the last ‘‘L” when the farmer 
saw me again. He insisted upon my getting right 

lown. 

I paid no attention to him, finished the “L,’”” and be- 
gan on the “‘S” as if there was no one withina | thousand 
miles. 

“Oh, you won’t stop, won't you?” yelled the farmer. 
“Well, we'll see!” and he rushed into the little 
house on which I stood, and began thumping around at 
a great rate. 

Vhat's ho up to?” thought I, and I began to shade 

” I soon found out, for just then, b-z-z-z, a bee 

tted me In the left ear, and another jabbed me in the 
¢ eek, and before I knew it, about a million of them 
‘Were around my head. 

I didn’t walt to make the period. I Just finished that 
“8” ina hurry, picked up my palnt-pot, and started in 
ouble-quick time. 

“I thought I'd stop ye!” yelled the farmer after me. 


far as you've 





I thought he had. The house was a bee-house, and 
he waked up the inmates. I had hard work to get rid 
of the bees, and had to keep mud on my cheek and ear 
all that afternoon to keep the swelling down. 
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WHO ARE WANTED? 

A gentleman in a responsible Government office, when 
complimented on his long and well-appreciated service, 
replied, ‘There's nothing like making yourself indis- 
pensable.” This is worth thinking of. If you havea 
good place and wish to keep it, try to make yourself so 
useful that your employers cannot do without you. 


‘The other day a gentleman was making inquiry for 
the purpose of finding a man to fill a responsible posi- 
tion in a large mercantile house. He came to a person 
whom he thought would be likely to give him accurate 
and honest information concerning several men whose 
names he had. One was discussed, and another, and 
another. Then the r.ame of Mr. —— was mentioned. 

“The very man for the place; co patent and worthy 
in every respect; but he cannot posslbly be spared from 
the position he now holds.” 

“Sir,” sald the gentleman, “we do not want a man 
who can be spared!” 

There was a big volume in that remark. ‘ We do not 
want aman who can be spared!” What a multitude 
of men who can be spared cumber every avenue to 
promotion. 

The barnacles, the sharks, the makeshifls, Somebody’ 
nephews, somebody's protegés, somebody’ good. br 
nothings. Young man, please remember that these are 
not the ones who are called tor when responsible po- 
sitions are to be filied. 


NIPPED HIS TAIL. 

Dogs are favorite food for alligators; but recently, at 
the Indianapolis Water-worke, a plucky little canine 
played the constable to a saurian, and succeeded In tak- 
ing him prisoner. 


Superintendent Hamilton has a small terrier dog that 
knows every nook about the works, and knows where 
things belong. A emall alligator got out of his cage and 
started for the river. At the time, the dog was playing 
along the water’s edge. It saw the alligator as Pie was 
about to enter the stream, and immediately compre- 
hended the situation. 

The alligator was out of its proper place, but there 
was no time to give an alarm. The dog immediatel 
started for the scaly trespasser and caught it by the tail. 

A bitter fight then enaued. "The dog attempted to 
pull the alligator up the bank to its cage. It aleo ap- 
peared to try and give an alarm, but scemed afraid to 
open its mouth lest its hold would slip, and the alligator 
would get away. 

At this point in the battle, the tide turned. The alli- 
gator caught the dog by the neck and gave him 2/8 
time and cause toraise analarm. The dog did so. 
men who had been witnessing the affray came to the 
doy ’s rescue. 

"Their appearance frightened the alligator, which re- 
leased its hold and endeavored to get away. The di 
again seized it by the tail, pulled it to the bank, an 
held it securely until the men could put it into its cage. 
—Indianapolis Sun. 
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LOST COURAGE. 

‘When a coward sets out to do something tragical, he is 
pretty sure to make a comical ending of it. The other 
day the Paris police arrested a man who was running 
about on the banks of the Scine in a state of absolute 
nudity. On being taken to the station-house and sup- 
plied with clothing, he told the following tale : 


He had made up his mind to drown himeelf, so, going 
to the bank of the river, he undressed, rolled his clothes 
into a bundle, threw them into the river, and then waded 
in himeelf. 

The water was cold, and, as he lamentingly said, “It 
gave him a contraction of the stomach,” so he waded 
out again. 

But his clothes were at the bottom of the Seine, if he 

‘was not, and so he was obliged to wait, half-frozen and 

very. much undressed, until he fell into the stern clutches 
e guardians of the peace. 

Greatly to his surprise he found that he bad made 
himself amenable to the law by his abortive attempt at 
Selo de se, or rather by the preparations for the event, 
‘and that a fine and a term of imprisonment would be 
the Penalty for drowning his clothes before he drowned 
himeelf. 
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OLD BOOTS AND SHOES. 


A doctor once told the prosecuting attorney in a 
polson-case, that be (the doctor) could extract arsenic 
from his (the attorney’s) boots. But certain distillers 
have done more than this, as the following shows : 


‘Among the curiosities developed by the ceneus-takers 
in'New York is the fact that old boots and shoes, which 
were formerly considered worthless, are now carefully 
gathered and utilized in some novel ways. Those not 
completely worn out are patched, greased and sold, 

fe mates in tolerably good condition may be found 
by careful selection. 

Shoes not worth repalring are cut up and used for 
patching others, and the refuse is converted into Jamaica 
rum by being boiled in pure spirits and allowed to 
stand for a few weeks, the product far surpassing the 
Jamalea rum made with essences, burnt sugar and 
spirits. 

eA 


MADE BALD. 

Terror, it ecems, can take off the hair, as well as turn 
it. The Gaeette des Hopitauz gave an account lately of 
a singular case of alopecia. 


A gi age seventeen, who had always enjoyed good 
health, had one day a narrow escape from being crushed 
by a floor giving way bencath her. She was very much 
frightened, and the same night began to complain of 
headache and chills. The next morning she felt rest- 
less, and had itching of the ecalp. 

During the few following days eho steadily improved, 
with the exception of the itching. One day, in combing 
her hair, she noticed that it came out in great quantities. 

‘Three days later she was perfectly bald. Her general 
health was good, but her head continued bald, and was 
still so when seen two years later by the reporter. 


ee 
INDIGNANT. 
To be taken for a lackey because one is extremely 


well-dressed is very naturally exasperating. Here is a 
case: 


‘A man of some note in the journalistic and lterary 
world wasat a crowded evening party in New York, 
standing in an up-stairs corridor. 

‘To him a Indy, ina magnificent dress, and sparkling 
with jewels, came with great rness. Though she 
was unknown to-him, he naturally supposed she had 
recognized him by the light of his genfue, shining on 
his lyperton brow, or knew him by reputation. He 
was, therefore, prepared to receive her with smiles. 

“Are you the walter?” she demanded 

“No!” retorted he, with looke of thunder. “Are you 
the chanberae 2 

he darted down atairs. 








A young Japanese student boing required to hand in 
a composition in English, wrote: ‘The cat ls a small 





cokes ‘When he sec a rat he luminate his sree. ” We 
e that the first efforts of our boys in Japanese 
ea id be no more Juminous. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be used when 
you are nervous and cannot sleep.  [Communicated. 





Brown's Bronchial Troches will stopa cough by 
directly relieving the Irritation of the Throat, and will 
not disorder the stomach like cough syrups, 25cts. a box. 


Serene sy 
St. Valentine’s Package. 
Elegant styles. Lowest prices. See our advertisement 
fn this paper, date of Jan. 13, Sth page. J. W. TAFT & 
SON, Manufacturers, New England Village, Mass. 


SE Ng Ss 
Burnett's Cocoaine, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
It kills dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a 
vigorous growth of the hair. 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. [Communicated 
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Flowers, Fruit, &c., sent for 2 cts. 
VELTY MANUFACTURID 


OPIUM Eaters Easily Cured. By one that used It 
for 13 yeara, "Add 
‘JOS. A. DUNN, Elizabeth, N. J. 


TO CARD COLLECTORS. jni:2 aah Se 
Twenty nice ones for l5c. Large commissions to 
Address E. H, FOSS, Campello, 


PATENTS. 


C. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, 
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F, A. LEBMANN, Solicitor of Patents. 
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Y0U good, 25 cts. : 300s 18, 
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the above $1.50; $i. eee taken. 

WALLACE it =L ay 2 CO., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BEATTY. S ORGANS. 


0 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. Pianos 
is up. Paper free. Address 
niei F. Beatt: Washington, NJ. 


En OF ARTISTIC GAROS 


Should ana. Ten Cents to GE! jeweller, 

262 Broad: N. Y., for a vee By Or Mie Wonderful 

Picture ‘Goll jet, xen; engraved in steel, suitable for 
frame, book or easel. Not a chromo or advertisement. 


Printing Presses 


78 cents to $175. Circalarsfree,, Book of 
doings of cards, 10 cts, Printers’ Instruction 15 cts. 
Baxeon Murray Btreet, New York. | York. 

























F both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


Foxe Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses cery low. prone en 


Jan'y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13, BL. Aadress J.B, Te MARSHL, Sec. 
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Hoppin Bos se eel : 
Fublished since Bie WAg Secure 


au To th hi He crac on dont one 
jection winter’ to 
‘Agent's vera Ke, free. "ite "5 PUES 


ARLE, Boston. 
CATARRH SOMETIMES 
commences with a cold, but its cure always commences 
with the use of Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. This old, relia- 
ble, and well-known remedy has atood the test of years, 

and was never more popular than now, 
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CARO. COLLECTORS. = 


‘We have an elegant assortment of Chromo Advertish 
Cards. Send 2% eee for 25 samples of 25 sets. An ‘nun 


ber from 25 to Yt one cent each. Postage stam) 
tai ‘A-CO Box 8. Brockton, Masa?” 


“Every Woman Ii 
dener.” 
Annuals and a Floral Manual, 
Plower Seeds, 
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CARD £2} RS. Send me i2 three cent stamps 
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Ci Album and 24 Picture 
Is, Lynn, Mass, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
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PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


LATEST MUSIC. 
24 CHOICE PIECES 36 CTS. 


rds and Music. 

‘The usual price of ese miele 30 or 35c. per plece. 
In the two latest copies es of MUSICAL, HOURS will be 
found 12 new an ful songs, 12 choice Instru- 
mental pieces, ald aease complete words and music. In 
fact they arc the same hat are printed and sold 
singly at 35c. EACH. high cost of music is due to 
the few eold of each plece and the large discount made to 
dealers. By printing 12 plecesin one issue of the Musical 
Hours and sending off many thousands every month, we 
are enabled to supply two coples. each h containing 2 
pleces,—votal and instrumental, by the beat composers, 
for 12 cent stamps. This zine has an elegant en- 
praved cover prithed in two eclora ang te the ‘ndsom 
est Musical Monthly in the Wortd. Terms 
©1.50 with three niusteal premiums. ‘Two of Ihe latest 
copies (contalning 4 complete So-cent feces) sent post- 

ald for ent stam jchardson & Co. 
1 Temple Place, Boston. Coe 
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800 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our new edition will be ready early in January, and 
to all applicants, Inclusitig Ge. for postage.” 


& 3 & SONS, P.O. Box 412, N.Y. 





‘We grow 30 Acres of Bulbs and Plants, Send for 
Catalogue of New and Standard Plante and Bulbs. You 
will be astonished at its contents. 

V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. ¥. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now far: 
elling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says Nat 
Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immens ‘aluable, Nothing onearth will make hens lay 
Uke ‘Sheridan’ 's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pint food, Sold vwhere, or sent by mall for 
elght letter stamps. I. JOUNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 














BAKER’S 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yiclds a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
‘W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
18S THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 


Because it will cure the many ailments and aceidenta te 
which fe me fy Hable. tanta) will 80, ickly take ke 


















away the stop blecding or heal Wounds, Bruises, 
Sprains. C his Bore rs, Kurns, freezing cars, hands or feet, 
and Face Ache, a8 POND'S EXTEACE, 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep it always in the house. Be sure and use the gen- 
uine. If the Drnggist says he has some other prepara- 
Hon fustas good, teil hin you want POND'S or none 

No imitation ts as good, You wili not then be 
disappointed. Use our 


TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They are excellent. You will never get cha hands 
or bave rough skin. “Don't you forget ite eee 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West t 14th-St., New York. 
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Gives a Brill White and Steady Light, requires 
'o Trimml Soa lasts for months. 
Circular and “Ei eae Wick sent for for oe ae 
iMtetal 
_Anmte Wanted *rroBortlandt Bt, ew York. 


POCKET 


Mirror, Pin Cashion & Tape Measure 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sample by mail on receipt of price, A Hberal dis- 
count to the trade. 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 2295, New York. 
Mention the Companion, 








Gio 81,14 for 82, 
id. Greenhouse 
Rea Bedding Ponce, 
Hardy Sheubbery, 
Gataloguottee. J.T Puiniirs, West Grove Dossier 0 to Be 


804 MONROE ST., Toledo, Ohio 
Will mail knife exnet size of cut, | blade, 230. 
2 blade. 50c.; heavy 2 blade, 60c. 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75¢.; Lady's 1 blade, 25¢.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
T5e.; Sblade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 







post paid for S0c, Every binde 
‘warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if soft or flawy. Illust, list free. 
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For the Companion, s 
THE PoCKET-MFLE. 


IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHaPreR VI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Chase had help about the corn-husking, never- 
theless. 

After his talk with his father that evening, Lem 
Pavode came over to see 
him. Lem had met Tim 
Lankton, and learned of 
him that there was trouble 
between Chase and Worth. 
He came with his spelling- 
book, and this proposition : 

“If you'll drill me in the 
spelling-lessons, I'll husk 
all the corn Worth promised 
to, and a good deal more.” 

“That will be jolly!” said 
Chase, glad of something 
to distract his mind. So 
they took a lantern and 
the speller, and went to 
the barn, and sat down 
before the pile of un- 
husked cars. 

The light was placed 
on an overturned box, 
and the book laid open 
beside it, with a briglit 
red ear across the leaves. 
And then the boys 
husked the corn, throw- 
ing the stripped cars 
in another pile behind 
them, while Chase 
glanced now and then at 
the - outspretdl page, “antl © 
pronounced words for Lem 
to spell. 

Then something hap- 
pened which Chase never 
knew of until long after- 
wards. When Tim went 
home to his brother with 
Chase’s message, Worth 
was mightily moved by it. 
He had been suffering in- 
tensely from the stab of 
Chase's last words; and he 
now felt impelled to go 
over at once and have a 
talk with him. 

With this impulse he set out. He, too, longed 
for a reconciliation. He knew that he had been 
in the wrong; and he burned to set himself 
right. He would, at any rate, insist on doing his 
share of the corn-husking, and make an oppor- 
tunity for explanations and a renewal of friend- 
ship. 

“But if he still treats me with insolence,” he said 
to himself,—remembering with bitterness and hu- 
Muiliation what he had already borne,—‘“there’ll be 
a final outburst, and we are enemies forever!” 

With such mingled feelings he went up the lane 
and entered Mr. Atway’s yard. 

As he was passing the barn, the sound of voices 
and a light within attracted his attention. He 
stopped at the door, which was open a hand- 
breadth, and looked in. 

The rustling of the husks prevented his being 
heard; and the boys went on with their occupa- 
tion. All above and about them were the shadows 
of the great barn. But there was the bright core 
of radiating light, the figures of the young huskers, 
relieved in its warm glow, their animated faces, 
the piles of corn, and the open book with the red 
ear on it, beside the lantern. . 

The boys husked, and laughed, and ‘tossed 
the golden ears, and spelled the words of the 
lesson, wholly unconscious of the dark face out 
there in the night, peering upon them through the 
Narrow opening of the doorway. 

Something fierce and wolfish came up in Worth’s 
breast as he watched and listened. This then was 
Chase! so lonf his faithful follower; who had al- 

ways appeared to him so frank and gencrous and 
true, 

After declaring that he would not compete for 
the prize, here he was studying for it with all his 
might. And after rudely flinging off an old friend, 
he was plotting against him with a new one. It 
was now Worth’s turn to look upon Chase as a 
traitor. 

“It was a mere pretence, to throw me off my 
guard, that he wouldn’t try for the prize. He has 





{incant to try for it aH the time. But he never 
' shall get it—not if I live !” 

And with this resolution Worth drew back from 
the opening, and: fied away across the dark and 
lonely fields. The next day, thanks to Chase's 
drill, Lem was able to bold his position at the head 
of the class, and make the first cuunt tor the prize. 

Wednesday, Laura Fosdick kept the lead. There 
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was some changing of places below her; Lem, 
who had passed to the foot, came to Chase's side 
about half-way up the class, and Worth was left 
at the head when Laura went down. 

The next day Worth came off victorious, and 
left but one between Chase and the head. But on 
Friday Chase casily became first, and just at the 
close of the exercise Lem walked up.to his side. 

Only three or four words remained of the lesson. 
The last was cancel, and if it had been spelled cor- 
rectly at the foot of the class, Chase would have 
stood at the head that night. 

But Charley Budgett was at the foot, to which 
he constantly gravitated, like a water-logged stick 
to the bottom ofa stream. The current of change 
from the head to the foot lifted him a point every 
day; but he was sure to sink hack under the 
weight of the first hard word. 

“C-a-n, can,” he said, and stopped; then 
plunged recklessly forward, ‘‘s-i-/, sil, cansil.” 

“Wrong! next!” 

And the word came to Chase at the head of the 
class. This gave him an opportunity he had been 
eagerly looking for. He knew well enough how 
to spell the word. But with a brazen face, and in 
a bold voice, he gave it,— 

“Can, can, c-t-l.” 

Everybody was astonished; nobody more so 
than Worth. 

“Why, Atway!” said the master, “you know 
better than that.” 

Chase grinned, but made no reply. 

“Next. Cancel.” 

And Lem spelt the word right, as Chase had 
felt*sure he would. That sent him above his 
champion, and left him a second time at the head, 
After school, boys and girls flocked about Chase. 

“QO Chase! you did it a-purpose! you did it 
a-purpose !” they clamored. 

But nobody could make him say whether he did 
ornot. Worth did not know what to think. He 
was puzzled. 

The evening huskings and spelling-lessons were 





kept up all that week. And it turned eut that 


while Chase was helping Lem he was also helping 
himself. He was sure not to Ietany one get above 
him, until in the regular routine he followed Lem 
to the foot; so that he too counted one for the 
prize. 

Toward the latter part of the following week 
something unexpected occurred. The corn being 
all husked, Chase had said to Lem, “Now you can 

take care of yourself, can’t you? Get 
your sister to drill you in the lessons.” 





To this Lem had agreed. And he 
studied as hard as ever. But for some 
reasoh he began to fall back. Again he 





stood next to Chase, who was at the 


head; and once again Chase waited for 





a chance to let him go up and make another 

The chance came with the word mudlein. Chase 
gave Lem a nudge, and spelled boldly,— 

“M-u-l, mul, e-i-n.” 

Great sensation in the class. Lem was pale 
with apprehension. _Worth’s dark eyes shone. 

“Next!” said the master. 

. Poor Lem had spelled the word a dozen times 
the night before; but now, to save his life, he 
couldn’t remember the right way. 

‘The truth was, Chase had previously given him 
something besides drill; he had given him sym- 
pathy, spirit, that unaccountable something which 
sometimes passes from another mind to our own, 
and enables us to do what we could never do with- 
out it. From his sister Lem received no such aid. 

“Marl, mul, i-e-n,” he stammered, in a tremor 
of fright. 

A scowl and a shrug were the only signs of 
Chase’s irritation. Hardly anybody rejoiced at 
the failure, except, perhaps, Worth Lankton, who 
was watching like a lynx, ready to snap the word 
if it should come to him, and make a long stride 
to the head. Worth stood third from Lem. 

“Incorrect,” said the master, slowly and regret- 
fully. 

And the word passed to John Rich. “M-u-l- 
Li-e-n,” was John’s unlucky writing. 

Chase then saw only one pupil standing between 
him and fate,—that is, between him and Worth,— 
waiting to go up. : 

That one was Laura Fosdick. He would gladly 
have given place to her, even if she had been com- 
peting for the pocket-rifle. But she was not; only 
the blue-and-gold volumes of Mrs. Browning were 
within the scope of her ambition. 

Laura was one of the best spellers in school, and 
if the word had come first to her, she would not 
probably have missed it. But she had had time 
to grow confused over it. 

She spelled it the same way Chase had spelled 
it in the first place, then saw instantly that she 
was wrong, and wished to correct herself. But it 
was too late. : 

“I was thinking Chase spelt it m-u-/-/-e-i-n,” 
she said. “Of course I knew how to spell it!” 

Chase threw up his hand. 

“What is it, Atway >” 

“That isn’t fair; she has told them below her 
how to spell it.” 

“And you are telling them that she has told 
them right,” said Master Cram. “Lankton, will 
you spell the word just as you were prepared to 
before these last remarks were made ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Worth, promptly. 

He spelled the word in a strong, clear voice, and 
passed to the head. There he remained, and had 






“I couldn't help it,” Lem said, sorrowfully, to 
Chase, atter school. 

“I know you couldn't,” replied Chase, hiding 
his chagrin. “But you mustn't Ict such a thing 
happen another time. I just gave myself away, 
that’s all.” 

“Don’t do it again,” said Lem. “You mustn’t 
depend on me; for I—I'm afraid I can’t keep up.” 

“You must keep up!” exclaimed Chase. 

He said all in his power to restore the boy’s fail- 
ing courage. At the same time, he secretly re- 
solved to put himself forward and take the prize 
himself if Lem should fall back. 

And fall back the unlucky fellow did from that 
time rapidly enough. Help from his sister, cheer- 

ing words from Chase, 
availed little. He had 
exhausted his strength, 
and it was not long be- 
>,.. fore he was fourth, and 
” then fifth, in the list of 
competitors. 

Worth continued 
first, and Chase second, 
in competition for the 
first prize. One by one 
the other pupils, who 
had set out with some 
hope of gaining it, gave 
up; so that, before the 
end of a month, they 
two were left alone in 
the race. 

There was no open 
quarrel between them ; 
but there was intense 
rivalry and secret resentment still. They joined in 








- -}4hesame- sports. with the other. boys, but bad as... 


little to do with each other as possible. One day, 
Worth could not help taunting Chase with his 
former pretence. 

“I thought you were not going to try for the 
prize?’ he said, with a sneer. 

“Well, I’m not,” Chase replied, with a pro- 
yoking laugh. “I am going to get it without 
trying.” 

“Let's see you!” exclaimed Worth, defiantly. 

“You shall have that satisfaction if you'll wait 
patiently,” said Chase. “But don’t be in a hurry ; 
there'll be time enough before the winter is 
over.” 

It now appeared that the offer of prizes was pro- 
ducing very different results from those anticipat- 
ed by Mr. Pavode and Master Cram. If the 
school was learning to spell, it was not from unu- 
sua] study, but from watching the game between 
the real competitors. 

The system worked with the girls much in the 
same way as with the boys. Laura Fosdick and 
Susan Webb goon distanced all the rest, agd had 
the field to themselves. A 

In the strife for the pocket-rifle and “Mrs. 
Browning,” these four gave their days and nights 
to their spelling - books, to the neglect of other 
studies. And certainly, in the case of the two 
boys, far more serious evils resulted from the 
struggle. 

In justice to Chase, however, it must be said 
that, in comparison with Worth, he was really 
not “trying” very hard. He did not spend half so 
much time over his spelling-book, although he, 
too, gave to it more than he could afford. 

Worth continued to lead him by two points, un- 
til, one day, they were in a list of words ending in 
eous and tous, preceded by c or t. 

These slight differences in syllables pronounced. 
alike made havoc with the class; and at last 
Worth himself at the head failed on contuma- 
cious. 

The word reached Chase, four places below him. 
Now Chaso had not studied the lesson so much as 
Worth had, but he had studied it in a different 
way. He had fortified his memory by association. 
Thus he had connected in his mind cetaceous with 
cetacean; ostentatious with ostentation; and in like 
manner contumucious with contumacy; the cy of 
the latter word guiding him to the ci of its deriva- 
tive. 

He accordingly spelled the word with casy con- 
fidence, and walked above Worth to the head. 

As he had passed from the head to the foot only 
the evening before, this was a more brilliant tri- 
umph than Worth had achieved when he went 
above him on the word mudlein. 











the trinmph that night of couating two above all 
competitors. 


It was a heavy blow to Worth. He was nuw 
but one point ahead; and the possibility of losing 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





even that filled him with consternation. From 
that day he studied his spelling-lessons harder 
than ever. 

At last the speller was finished. Worth still 
stood above Chase; and he wished that the prizes 
might be awarded then and there. But a week 
still remained before the winter school would close, 
and Master Cram decided that a review of the 
hook was next in order. : 

In going over the old lessons, it was found that 
the good spellers never failed on a really hard 
word; the more contorted its orthography, the 
more firmly it remained fixed in the memory. 
But now and then a seemingly simple word would. 
trip even the best. 

Both Worth and Chase made curious failures, 
that week ; but the words they missed being spelled 
by others of the class standing between them, they 
did not change places. 

And so came the last day of school, and the last 
exercise in spelling, which was to decide the ques- 
tion of the principal prize. 

As Laura Fosdick was four points above her 
only rival among the girls, she rested in the swect 
assurance that the “Mrs. Browning” was hers. 

But the struggle between the competitors for 
the pocket-rifle was not yet over. Worth still led 
by a single point. 

But Chase now stood at the head, and if he 
kept his place that day, there would be a tie be- 
tween them. 

The word separate swept the class, and brought 
Worth, who had passed to the foot the night be- 
fore, once more to Chase’s side. Then the master 
made this proposition : 

“Since you are all out of the competition except 
Atway and Lankton, I think, to save time, I will 
now put out words only to them.” 

This was agreed to; and all but the two rivals 
went to their seats. 

“And now,” said Master Cram, “since neither 
of you can win the prize if Atway keeps his posi- 
tion, I propose that the first miss shall decide be- 
tween you.” 

“That is all right,” said Chase. 

But Worth, fearing to lose the slightest alvan- 
tage, raised objections. 

“If he misses, and I go up, and stay up, I win 
the prize, any way,” he argued. “But if T miss, 
standing where I am, I don’t lose anything, and 
he don’t gain anything.” 

“But neither of you will be clearly entitled to 
the prize,” replicd Master Cram. 

“Yes,” Worth insisted, “I ought to take it, for 
if he makes his puint, he goes below me and I am 
still ahead. 

“But you don’t make another point, for there is 
no school to-morrow,” said Master Cram, “And 
your position don’t show that you are the best 
speller, for you will remember that he voluntarily 
went below you at the start, when he was entitied 
to a place above.” 

“But he gave his place away!” exclaimed 
Worth. 

“Yes,” rejoined Chase promptly; ‘and I don’t 
claim anything on that account. Let him have it 
all his own way 

The master insisted,— 

“I think the plan I propose is perfectly fair; 
and I will leave it to a vote of the class. I will 
give out words with perfect impartiality; and 
when one misses a word, the other, if he spells it 
correctly after him, takes the prize.” 

This plan was submitted to the class, and there 
was a unanimous vote in its favor. Worth did 
not vote at all; but looked his dissatisfaction. 

Then the spelling began. The class, the whole 
school indeed, watched the game with intense in- 
terest; some with their spellers open, endeavoring 
to follow the master as he skipped from page to 
page. 

Chaee came near going down on tnnuendo, but 
caught himself just in time, and slipped in the n 
he had barely escaped omitting. 

“It is sometimes spelt without the second n,” he 
said, laughing. 

“Yes, but incorrectly, according to our author- 
ity,” said the master, turning the leaves. ‘‘Insep- 
arability.” 

Worth spelled correctly. 

“Impenetrabtlity.” 

Chase also spelled without a mistake. Master 
Cram was about turning the leaves again, but 
paused to pronounce—“Indefensibility.” 

Worth hesitated. 

John Rich had now had time to find the page; 
and he put his finger on the word. Lem Pavode 
looked over his shoulder and saw it. 

Now Lem, since he had given up the prize, was, 
in the ardor of his gratitude, extremely anxious 
that Chase should get it, and he was, perhaps, the 
most excited spectator of the game. 

Worth, flushed and agitated, drawing deep, 
unequal breaths, deliberated long; then ven- 
tured,— 

“Tn, in, d-e, de, f-e-n, fen” — 

Here, unhappily, his mind ran off on the familiar 
ending of the previous words,—adility, and he 
proceeded, as if he had been treading among eggs, 
—'‘s-a, 3.4, b-i-1, bil” — 

No need of his going further. He knew by the 
sensation in the school, and especially by the 
gleam of joy that lighted up Lein's face, that he 
had made a fatal blunder. 

Lem could not refrain from screwing up one eve, 
to indicate the letter missed. Worth saw it. Un- 
fortunately, Chase saw it, too; for Lem gat imme- 


























diately before them, looking over John's “finger on 
the page. 

Chase spelled, however (so he always declared), 
precisely as he was going to do before Lem made 
his sign. And the master said,— 

“Correct! Chase Atway, you have won the 
prize.” 





(To be continued.) 
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OUR LIFE. 


The riddle of our Life we cannot guess; 
From toll to toll we haste, 

And in our sweetest Je ome bitterness 
Of seeret pain We tas! 
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For the Companion, 
WITHOUT A HEART. 

“A girl without a heart!” exclaimed a lady as 
she looked after a beautiful departing guest. 

“T’'ve heard of a ‘man without a country,’ and. 
of ‘a man without a shadow,’ but I don't think a 
person could live without a heart!" said the niece 
of the lady. 

“I don’t mean the organ we share in common 
with the lion and the ox. I used the word ‘heart’ 
ina highersense. I can easily believe that the girl 
who boasts of the offers she has refused, and the 
mortification she has inflicted on those who have 
paid her the highest compliment aman can pay a 
woman, could play the cruel hoax of which Junie 
just boasted. If there had been a spark of human- 
ity in her heart, she would have spated poor Ro’ 
West the fresh disappointinent from which he is 
now suffering—if ber mean and cruel letter has 
reached him!” said the lady. 

And what had this rich and beautiful girl done 
for which this gentle woman was censuring her so 
severely ? 

She had a lovely friend—unlovely girls often 
have very lovely friends—named Maud Weston. 
Maud had a boyish lover, whose visits her father 
had forbidden because of a business feud with his 
father. Maud’s own thoughts were more on her 
books than on lovers, and like an honest and gen- 
erous girl, she said so, kindly, to Roy, who was 
then preparing for a voyage, and a winter in Cuba 
for his health. 

Unwisely, but very naturally, Mand told all that 
had passed to Junie Sewall,—the flirt,—dwelling 
with regret on the deep feeling the young fellow 
had manitested in the matter. 

Now, as his time for sailing approached, it oc- 
curred to Junie that she could get some fun out of 
him, as she had done out of those who had placed 
themselves at her mercy. 

She sat down to her richly carved desk, and 
wrote,— 

“Mi. West,—A friend of Miss Weston feels very 
sure that she has repented the words she said to 
you at your last meeting, If you have sutfered 
from them, she has suffered more. Pardon her 
apparent coldness, and do not leave your native 


land without seeing her. Her father is severe, but 
she is true to you.” 













































Of course this roused hope in the poor fellow’s 
heart; and against the advice of his mother an® 
sisters, he insisted on driving out alone that after- 
noon,—a thing he had not done for a month. 

He was not prepared for the look of surprise 
with which Maud met him. “I'm sorry you came 
again, Roy,” she said, with a rather stately air. 
“Father will be displeased—and—blame me,—and 
—and—hesides, I did not care to see you again 
—myself.” 

The poor fellow had no heart to begin a defence 
of his apparent intrusion. He drew the note 
from his pocket, and said only, “This is why I 
came, Mand.” 

She read it with deepening color; and then, giv- 
ing him her hand very kindly, said, “Roy, this isa 
cruel hoax, and I feel indignant, both on my own 
account and yours,—for you are my friend yet. 
I know who wrote this, and I will never call her 
my friend again! I hope you will have a pleas- 
ant voyage, Roy, and come home well in the 
spring. Good-by.” 

They shook hands and parted kindly. But 
there wag a look of terrible exhaustion on poor 
Roy's face as he took his reins and drove towards 
home. He was not only disappointed, but he was 
vexed and chagrined to think that any woman 
was so mean and cruel as to make sport of what 
was so sacred to him. 

Nor could he relieve his mind by talking of the 
matter at home. No one there knew his feelings 
towards his school-friend; and he was a young 
man now, and no longer a school-boy, to carry 
his complaints and grievances to his mother and 
sisters. 

The next day he was restless and feverish; and 
the family thought he had injured himself by 
driving when he was so weak. ‘But he would go 
alone, and no one could help it,” said his mother 
to the physician. 

He had had more than one attack of hemorrhage, 
and his physician feared another, He called in a 
friend to consult with him. He saw only nervous 
prostration, and felt sure he would rally before the 
time for sailing. 

While medical skill and family love were doing 
everything possible to strengthen him, he an- 
nounced one day that he was not going to Cuba. 
He said he dreaded the effort, that he had not 
strength to take the journey to the steamer; and 
besides that, he did not want to go—that Massa- 
chusetts climate was native air for him, and that 
if he could not live here, with all his home com- 
forts, he certainly could not live in Havana with- 








out them. 








His father argued aia his mother pleaded; but 
his purpose was fixed. His only reply to their ar- 
guments was,— 

“Please never say ‘Cuba’ to me again; but let 
me stay here in my own room in peace.” 

One night Junie Sewall was roused from her 
healthful sleep by the sound of a horse’s feet, and 
by the pulling of the doctor’s bell opposite her 
home. She rose and looked out into the clear, 
calm moonlight, and heard a man say,— 

“They want you to come as soon as possible. 
Mrs. West thinks he’s sinking very fast.” 

“Oh dear!” she said, “I’m afraid that's Roy. 
Poor fellow! how hard it is for one so young, and 
full of—happiness ?- No, he isn't happy ; but he’s | 
young and loves life. How hard to give it up! I $ 
do pity him! I wish I hadn’t—but that was only 
fun; I meant no harm. Poor fellow!” 

And “the girl without a heart” went back to ; 
her soft pillow, and in five minutes was sleeping as. | 
serenely as if there were neither sorrow, nor sick- 
ness, nor death in the world. 

Next morning the village people were startled | 
by the solemn tolling of the bell—“One, Two, 
‘Three !"—through all the years of infancy, child- 
hood, early youth to manhood; ceasing its solemn. 
clanging, which echoed tron: the hills around, at 
“Twenty-three !" 

Men stopped cach other on the street, or asked 
in stores and post-ottice, “Who did the bell toll 
for and were answered,— 

“It’s David West's son that was to sail soon for | 
Cuba. He died of consumption. He rode out! 
only ten days ago, and drove the horse himself.” | 

There is no doubt that Roy was in consump- 
tion; and that his life was waning fast when Junie | 
wall played that cruel hoax upon him, That 
was not the cause of his death, but it surely has- 
tened ft. 

Who would care to bear about in her heart the | 
memory of such an act—to fecl that she had 
wounded a dying heart, and marked it with a 
scar that was carried to the grave ? 

Moral principle docs not pertain alone to mat- 
ters of business. It ‘een in the intercourse be- 
tween brothers and sisters, between schoolmates, | 
between pupils and teachers; and between friends | 
and associates in after life. } 

Mus. J. D Citapiin. 
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For the Companton, 
THE OLD MILL. 
By Bath Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Ward was busy with her basket of mend- 
ing, and Debby was sewing on a pinafore for the 
twins; it makes no difference which twin—they 
had everything in common. 

Debby was only fifteen, and full of life and 
health, and it was a summer afternoon, and I will 
not say that she did not envy the bee which flew 
in and out as he pleased, and pussy chasing the 
butterfly in the front vard, and the butterfly whieh 
so easily darted out of pussy’s reach, and looked 
triumphantly down from its perch on a rose or 
syringa; but if Debby had any such feeling, she 
kept it to herself, and stitched away patiently on 
the pinafore. 

Presently a quick step was heard, and Lucia 
burst into the room, holding a note high in the air. 

“O mother!” exclaimed she, “we are all invited 
to spend the day with the Shellebargers. Here is 
anote from Annette. There's to be boating on 
the pond, and archery on the lawn, and a party in 
the evening, and who do you think is to be there ?” 

“T am sure I can’t gu said her mother. 

“Professor Von Moltke, just returned from a 
voyage round the world,” said Lucia. 

“Oh, how delightful !” exclaimed Debby, drop- 
ping the pinafore, and looking up with a bright 
face. 

“And now, mother, I must set my wits to work 
and think up something to wear,” continued Lucia. 
“What are you going to wear, Matilda?” to her 
sister, who now entered the room with a slow and 
somewhat stately step. 

“Indeed, I have not thought ahout it,” said Ma- 
tilda. 

“T might have known such vanities were beneath 
your notice,” laughed Lucia; “but they are not 
bencath mine. As it’s an all-day affair, I think 
my white bunting will be the most suitable of any- 
thing I have, but it needs ever so much done to it. 
Come, Debby, you'll have to help me; the twins 
can wait—I can’t.” 

“Go and help your sister, Debb said Mrs. 
Ward, in reply to Debby’s questioning glance, and. 
the two younger sisters were soon deep in the 
of the toilet, while the elder retired to a 
seat, with a volume of travels in her hand. 
“Posting herself for the profe i 





















sor,” said Lucia, 
looking up from a lapful of satins and laces. 
Lucia had claims to beauty ; it was not strange, 
therefore, that she felt some solicitude as to its 
adornment. But Matilda, on the contrary, was of 
the literary genus; she knew three languages be- 
sides her own; had “views” on most of the stirring 
questions of the day, and sometimes wrote poctry. 
The trifles which occupied ordinary minds could 
not be supposed to Interest her, and she accord- 
ingly dressed with severe, not to say elaborate, 
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housework and sewing were quite out of her 
range. 

So it happened that on Debby, who had no 
special pretensions to keep up, fell too many of 
the burdens which should have been divided 
among the three. 

Thus, the next morning, catching something of 
the discussion about rutlles and plaitings still go- 
ing on, Clarence innocently asked,— 

“And what are you going to wear, Debby ?” 

Mrs. Ward said, “I really don’t see how I can 
spare Debby. Ihave a great deal to do to-day, 
and the twins can’t be lett to themselves.” 

“Yes, we can; I can take care of Berty, and 
Berty can take care of me,” said Clarence, bray 

upon which Debby stooped and kissed the little 
speaker, but no one else noticed him. 

“Debby doesn’t usually care much for such 
things,” said Matilda, “and besides, Annette be- 
longs to the graduating-class, and so do most of 
re J would stay at home if I 
could be of any use; but you know you always 
say Tam in the way if I undertake to help you, 
mamma.” 

“And so you are,” replied Mrs. Ward. 

“And I should like to mect Profess 
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| Moltke," said Matilda. 


“Would it really be a great disappointment to 
yon, Debby, to give up the visit?" asked Mrs. 
Ward. 
ot if you wish it, mother,” said Debby, and 
she tried to speak cheerfully, but there was a slight 
quaver in her voice. 

“Then, if you are not going, do just finish sewing 














on this velvet, and baste in my lace said Lucia. 
“I do so want to practise that new sonata—of 
course I shall be asked to play—I al sam, and 





I should so hate to break down before Professor 
Von Moltke.” 

“Now it’s all decided, I must say I think it’s 
just as well,” said Matilda; “for though T would 
not have mentioned it had mamma made no ob- 
jection to, your going, Ido think two are cnough 


to go from one family.” 


So in due time Matilda and Lneia were driven 
away to the Shellebargers, leaving Debby to re- 
duce to order the disorder they had left behind, to 
help her mother in the kitchen, and keep the twins 
from falling into the duck pond. 

Ifa few tears fell on the furniture she was dust- 
ing, do not blame her; they were not altogether 
due to the disappointment of losing a day's ammuse- 
ment, but partly to fhe greater disappointment of 
not secing and hearing Prof. Von Moltke, an op- 
portunity she felt that she might never hav 
But no one saw the tears, and in half an hour's 
time her mother heard her singing blithely, and 
said to herselt,— 

“How strange it is that that child cares so little 
for society. Either of the other girls would have 
sulked all day, but she doesn’t seem to mind it at 
all.” 

Pretty soon the twins came running up stai 
and after a rather boisterous expres: Hon of their 
joy at having her “all to themselves,” they re- 
minded her of a promise she had once made to 
take them to the old mill—a very picturesque spot 
about a mile distant. 

“We can get lots of flowers, and checkerberries, 
and I know where there’s a ground-spurrows’ 
nest.” 

“But we won’t touch the eggs, only look at 
‘em. You will go, won't you, Debby ?” 

Debby smiled, and said, “Yes, if mother is will- 
ing.” 

As mother was not only willing, but in her se- 
cret heart rather pleased to be rid of her “trouble- 
some comforts” a few hours, and yet feel that they 
were safe and happy, she gave a ready consent. 
So after dinner the three set forth, avoiding the 
highway, and taking the path through the woods, 
—for the woods were always a delight to Debby, 
and now her spirits rose as she inhaled their fra- 
grance and felt their shadowy influence. 

Arrived at the mill, she seated herself on a 
mossy stone, and taking out the drawing mater- 
ials which she had brought with her, she began to 
sketch the ruin, leaving the boys to amuse them- 
selves. 

She had little difficulty in drawing the outlines 
of the mill, but when it came to the tall pine-tree 
which grew some twelve feet in front, and which 
was amarked feature of the scene, in spite of all her 
efforts, it wou/d look as if it grew out of the roof. 

While puzzling over this, she was suddenly 
aroused by a cry anda splash. She knew, by in- 
stinct, what had happened. One of the boys had 
fallen into the water. She threw down pencil and 
paper and ran to the brook, which she reached 
just in time to see a gentleman dragging Berty to 
the bank. 

“Now we're all right, my little man,” said the 
gentleman kindly, “but hereafter, always remem- 
ber to Jook before you leap.’” 

Then seeing Debby, he raised his hat, and said, 
“Do not be alarmed, miss. He is not hurt, and a 
little ducking will do him no harm.” 

“He might have been hurt, but for you © -aid 
Debby. “I don’t know how tothank your... , 
and T was so careless. What were you tr +. > 
do, darling ?” kneeling beside Berty and + 3-1 
her arms round him. 

“We were trying to get that nice willov ” 
make a whistle of,” said Clarence. “W 
ever so many, but we can't get the squer 

“That is a very important thing in 
said the gentleman, reaching up for 


























plainness, while anything so commonplace as 


limb. “Now let metry; 'mfamouso - k- 
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“There,” said he, after working a few minutes— 
the boys watching eagerly that they might learn 
“there, I think you'll find that has the 


the secret 
squeal in 






THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


And so it had; and what is more, the boys| party, and the meeting was evidently a sad onc. 


found that by imitating him exactly, they could 


make one themselves. Then he picked up the 
paper which Debby had dropped. 

“Qh, don’t look at it! it’s dreadfal!” said Deb- 
by, blushing, ‘that old tree. I could do nothing 
with it!” 

“The sketch—it is not bad; but the tree—I think 
we can manage that if you'll allow me.” 

A few skilful touches, and there was the old 
mill, true to the life, with the tree transplanted to 
its proper position. 

“He knows everything!” cried Clarence, admir- 
ingly, poking his head between Debby's and the 
gentleman's to look at the sketch. 

“Yes, everything!” echoed Berty. 

“Far from it,—very little compared with what I 
would like to know,—but @ have lived a good 
while, and ought to have picked up something. I 
suppose, now, I seem to you a very old man.” 

“Not so very,” said Clarence\“not older than 
my father.” 

_ “That is well,” said the gentleman, laughing; 
then looking about him musingly,—‘I love to 
come here. It is like a spot I knew in Germany— 
the dear fatherland !” (which he pronounced fader- 
land). : 

“Have you been to Germany ?” cried Clarence. 

“Many times. I was born there.” 

“Then you must be a great traveller,” said Clar- 
ence. 

“What should you say if I should tell you that 
I had travelled quite round the world?” said the 
gentleman, smiling. 

“Have you, though ?” asked Berty. 

“Hush, don't question him!” whispered Debby. 

“Do not check them, please,” said he. ‘I like it.” 

And now, so interesting did the conversation 
become, as he told them of many of the wonderful 
things he had seen, that it was alinost sunset be- 
fore Debby thought about going home. Then she 
started up suddenly, and after thanking the gen- 
tleman for all his kindness, would have said good- 
evening, but he said,— 

“If you please, I shall walk home with you.” 

This he did, and at the gate he said, “Now I 
think it is but fair that I should know the name 
of my little friend.” 

“Deborah Ward.” 

“I shall not forget. I am indebted to you fora 
pleasant afternoon, Miss Deborah, and since you 
bave shown an interest in foreign countries, I 
shall sometime send you a book of travels, by your 
leave. My name is Von Moltke.” 

Then he bowed and walked away. 

Matilda and Lucia returned from their visit fa- 
tigued, and on the whole, disappointed. It was 
pleasant enough, but Prof. Von Moltke did not 
come till late, and when he did come, there was 
such a crowd about him that they were not even 
introduced. 

“How did he look ?” asked Debby. 

“Oh, he wasn’t much to look at,” said Lucia,— 
“old as the hills; fifty, at least, long, light mus- 
tache, and a pair of spectacles. He looked like a 
gentleman, though.” 

“And a scholar,” added Matilda. 

Debby’s heart beat high. The very description 
of her Von Moltke. Could it be that he and the 
learned professor were one and the same? 

All doubts were set at rest when, one morning, 
a volume of “Von Moltke’s Travels” arrived, di- 
rected to Miss Deborah Ward, and bearing on the 
fiy-leaf the words, “To my little friend. From 
the Author.” 

In after years, when Debby, with justifiable 
pride, showed the book and told the story, the 
twins were sure to add,— 

“And he taught us how to make a whistle with 
a squeal in it.” 


A LOST SON FOUND. 

There are many erring sons wandering up and 
down the earth far from home and maternal teach- 
ings. Seldom, however, is one surprised, as was 
this one, in the midst of sin by a mother’s shriek. 
Let us hope that the lost son was indeed “found,” 
and that he came to himself. 

Among the passengers on the overland train 
pound for San Francisco, one day last week, was 
an ex-Governor of the State of Tennessec, accom- 
panied by his family. 

At one of the smaller stations of the Central 
Pacific Road, a short distance this side of Ogden, 
the train was boarded by one of the gambling 
sharps that infest the line, on the look8ut for vic- 
tims to fleece, by means of the swindling devices 
practised by the thievish crew. 

The fellow succeeded in robbing one of the pas- 
sengers of the better part of his travelling capital, 
when the transaction attracted the attention of 
other passengers, and some commotion ensued. 

The affair not occurring in San Francisco, there 
were no police there to protect the gambler, and 
he was seized and a fierce demand made for the 
restoration of the plunder, with a drawing of pis- 
tols and threats of dire vengeance. 

In the midst of the tumult a lady in the car gave 
a shriek and fell into a swoon. It was the wife of 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee. 

The attention of the gambler was drawn to the 
incident, and immediately his pistol fell from his 
hand as if from a stroke of palsy, and he staggered 
backward in a helpless condition. 


cle, 
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BE KIND, BOYS. 


‘Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentle in manners and mind, boys; 
‘The man gentle in mien, 
Words and temper, I we 

Is the genuine truly Fetlned, boys! 


———+0— 





For the Companion. 
HARE AND HOUNDS. 


Base-ball had grown so stale with us boys in the “fit- 
ting class” at the Adams Academy, that last fall term 
we took up for exercise in ita place, Hare and Hounds 

80 much sport came out of this game, and it gave ue 
such good sound training in running, that I am led to 
write a few words concerning the game, and the laugh. 
able adventures which attended our last “‘run.”” 

‘As Hare and Hounds is a comparatively new game 
with American boys, perhaps it may be well to tell 
what it ia. As the name hints, the game is a chase by 
two or three lads, chosen as the hounds, after an equal 
number of other boys who run as the hares. 

It can be played by two, or by a dozen, players. Six 
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playing, however,—tbree for Hares and three for Hounds, 
—1s the most convenient number; though a pack of 
eight or ten Hounds after as many Hares, makes the 
game very lively as well as noisy. 

A uniform for the players, though not strictly neces- 
sary, is yet very desirable; for it gives character to the 
game and adds a great deal to its picturesqueness and, 
indeed, to the fun. 

Caps, at least, with long ears, for the Hares, and some- 
thing similarly devised for the Hounds, should not be 
neglected. 

In the matter of uniform, white suite for the Hares in 
the late fall and winter are most appropriate; while 
the colors for the Hounds will naturally be suggested by 
looking at a pack of fox hounds. But whatever is done 
in the matter of uniform, good strong, yet light and 
easy, shoes must not be forgotten. 

For giving the “scent,” each Hare must carry, either at 
his right or left hip, a large-mouthed sack, containing 
either white paper cut up into fine pleces, or white 
beans. Ona windy day it is better to use beans and 
not paper. At other times the paper bits are generally 
chosen because they are much lighter. 

Giving the scent involves one of the honorable points 
ofthe game. If the Hare is tricky, he can easily leave a 
poor trall, or give a wrong scent at any of bis doub- 
lings. 

‘The far way to do, ig to ao throw out the paper bits, 
or the beans, as to enable the Hounds to follow without 
very much difficulty. This is the only way the run can 
be made to result satisfactorily. The Hounds have a 
fair right to ‘‘growl” if they cannot follow on the scent, 
at apeed. 

Some general idea of the “course” they are to run 
may be given the Hounds by the Hares at the outaet, as 
also of the distance to be gone over. A three-mile “run” 
in long enough to begin with. Four miles obt and back 
is deemed a fair run; but I bear of five and eix and even 
elght-mile heats. 

This latter distance has, I believe, been several times 
covered by Harvard boys during the past autumn. 

The rule we adopted in our academy was to give the 
Hares five minutes start by the watch. Frequently 
from five to seven minutes is adequate time. 

It will always be an object with the Hares to choose 
such a route, and to double” in such a way, that the 
Hounds will be compelled to run purely on the scent: 
in other words, the Hares should keep out of sight; for 
from the moment the Hounds are able to pursue on 
sight, they have an immense advantage. 

Tho object of the Hares in the game 1s, of course, to 
run the course and get to the starting-point without be- 
ing caught—and aleo to gain as much timo on their 
original five, or seven, minutes start as possible. 

The Hounds run to catch the Hares, or if they fail in 
doing that, to reduce tho time given in the startas much 
as possible. 

A Hare may double as much as he Hkes and be as 
wily as it {sin his power to be, provided he leaves a 
fair acent. 

Once, I recollect, our Harea went through a house— 
where we knew the famlly—going in at the front door 
and out at a back door, to the no small confusion of the 
Hounds, who did not know the people who lived there. 

At another time, the Mares took a short cut from one 
road to another, by crossing some grounds inclosed by 
a high brick wall. What suggested this was a ladder 








The remaining passengers in the car perceived 
sufficient to understand that an erring son had un- | to do ao when once they have sighted the Hares ahead, 
expectedly met with his parents, and that car was} or fuel sure that by a ‘‘cut-off” they can save a hundred 
relieved of further swindling attempts the re-| yards or ao. 
mainder of the passage.—San Francisco Chroni- 





On recovering his nerve, the gambler restored | standing invitingly against the wall; and as after as- 
the money taken from his victim and hastened to | cending it, the Hares thoughtfully drew the ladder up 
the assistance of the lady. A mutual recognition | sd sct it down on the other side, the Hounds had no 
appeared to ensue between the gambler and the 


small ado to scale the wall. That stroke of practical 
wit, however, was ruled unfair, I believe. 

It is deemed right for the Hounds to run only on the 
scent; but of course it is quite impossible to get them 


Rufe Melcher, one of our fellows, who always ran as 
Hound, grew so sagacious in this matter of cut-offs, 
that it was almost impossible for a Hare to get in ahead 
of him, even if the Hare was a flecter runner. 

Rufe certainly was an expert in this. He had so good 
a head for topography as to be able to divine almost ex- 
actly where the Hares would come out at different 
points of the generally indicated route. 

Confident in his inférences, he did not heed doublings, 

but by a series of judicious cut-offs, kept himself freeh 
for the last mile. In this way, time and again he over- 
hauled us upon the home-stretch, in spite of our utmost 
endeavors to distance him. 
Of course, cut-offs are ruled unfair; but it is not pos- 
ible always to prove that they are made; and on the 
whole, it is better for the Hare to run in a way to make 
them of as little avail as possible against him. 

To satisfactorily win the game, the Hare must be 
quick-witted enough not to get caught, and bright 
enough to allow the Hound to use all the tricks he is 
capable of playing. No claim of foul play can quite rub 
out the disgrace of being led up to the goal by the ear 
—as caught. 

‘We made a run every week and sometimes twice a 
| week, all through October and November. My room- 











mate—Edgar Frost—and I ran as 
Hares. Here allow me to say in com- 
mendation of this gan that we 
both developed a long “wind” for 
running, and felt no evil effects from 
the & 
It has given us a better training 
than the game of buse-ball gave in a 
like space of time in the previous 
} autumn; and on the whole, [ think it a royal game in 
every respect for school-boys, who must sit many hours 
each day. 

For a time, as Hares, we practised doubling a good 
deal, through the village and among the farms and cart- 
roads just outside of the town. But with Rufe Melcher 
after us, as Hound, we soon gave that up. In fact, we 
found we must change our mode of running; for he 
overhauled us three times out of four in our runs during 
the first fortnight in October, 1879. 

So, in changing our tactics, we led the Hounds straight 
to Heron Pond, a mile and a half away, and then round 
it, with no dodging and no chance for cut-offs. 

It ie not a very wide pond, but is nearly three miles 
in length. So that on the whole, we gave the Hounds 








ise. 
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Its former owner used to perform his experiments in 
that story by lamplight, for there were no windows in 
it, and but one small door, and that of iron, opening 
outward, with a latch like that of a furnace door. 

Some strange and terrific odors were said to have oc- 
casionally saluted the noses of passers-by in the night; 
for the night seems to have been the time when the 
ogreish old experimenter did the most of his work. 

‘The upper story, which had been of wood, had burned 
in the conflagration; but the strong thick brick-work 
of the lower story stood unbroken. 

The route for the next run, or the next but one, was 
out past the old chemical shop, and up to the “north 
meeting-house,” thence round by ‘“‘Cobb’s Mills,” and 
home over “Bryant's Hill.”* 

My chum, Ed Frost, and another of our class-mates, 
Will Elliot, ran with me as Hares that morning; and 
Rufe had Charley Gains with him as a brother Hound. 

When we Hares came along to the old chemical 
it popped into our minds to make a “double” in and'out 
of it; but it was not tll we had run into it, and saw 
what a strong, box-like place it was, that the idea of 
trapping the Hounds came into our minds. 








rather over nine miles of good honest running that day, 
with no chance for cut-offs. The result was, that we 
came in to the goal ten minutes ahead. 

The next heat, we gave them the same course. To 
our dismay, when round to within h-ifa mile of “home,” 
we saw those Hounds closing in on us not a hundred 
yards behind. 

We barely reached the goal in time to avoid being 
caught. There was something in thie result that we 
did not understand; and a day or two after, we heard 
that the Hounds had been seen crossing the pond ina 
boat about a mile below the upper end of it. Thus 
by athird of a mile of boating, they had cut off two 
good solid miles of our running. 

No wonder they were fresh on the home stretch. 

‘We did not say anything, however, and let them sup- 
pose we did not know of thelr trick. The following 
Saturday, another run was made, and we led them on 
the self-same course. The white beans of the old scent 
lay so plentifully on our route that there was no need 
to acatter fresh ones. 

About a mile below the place where the Hounds had 
made their cut-off across the pond, we Hares got a boat 
and crossed over the pond, thus gaining two miles on 
them. 

‘This time It was trick for trick, cut-off against cut-off. 
We came in full halfan hour ahead of them, somewhat to 
their astonishment, as also of everybody else not in the 
secret; for such time round Heron Pond had never been 
made before. 

‘This manwuvre was not discovered till the third heat 
round the pond, when the Hounds found that they bad 
been following in their run our old beans, while we had 
been taking It easy and beating them at their own trick. 

Still we did not feel quite ready to say “square” with 
Rufe on the score of cut-offs. With such tricky boys 
as he, it is always pleasant, and perhaps right, to have 
accounts satisfactorily balanced. 

With this in view, wo determined to give him a qui- 
etus, s0 that he should conclude it was uscless to play 
any more tricks, and at the same time avenge those 
miles on miles of hard, honest running, of which he had 
deprived us of the rightful fruits by his dishonesty. 

Some three miles from the academy, out on the Bent 
road, there stood the ruins of an old building that had 
been destroyed by fire eight or ten years before. Peo- 
ple called it the ‘old chemical shop.” 





It had been the property of an eccentric man, who 
was said to have spent many years there experimenting 
with chemicals. The lower story of the building, up 
for twelve or fifteen feet, was of brick. 





‘We had but brief time to plan it. But ina ficld, just 
across the road, we saw a boy digging potatocs,—an 
Irish lad, as it proved. 

Running across to where he was, we asked him if he 
wanted to carn fifty cents in five minutes. e 

“Sure an’ I does,” he replied. 

Ed then made him a hasty proposition. It was sim- 
ple. The boy had only to bide behind the corner of the 
old shop, and when two fellows, with hounde’ heads 
on, came along and ran into it, he was to slip out, shut 
the old door, and stand a atick of four-foot wood 
against it. 

“Ab-r-r! but they'll be afther batin’ me!” said the 
boy. 

“Not if you prop the door well," said Ed. “How can 
they? Ofcourse you necdn't stay.” 

The little scamp’s eyes twinkled. “Faith, an’ I'll do 
it!” he exclaimed. 

“See that you do!" eaid Ed, and gave him the fifty 
centa. 

I did not half believe the boy would do as he agreed; 
but we threw a trail of beans leading into the pen, left 
the door open, and then took to our heels again. 

Well, we Hares made the run, and reached home 
about ten o'clock. Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, 
and no Hounds appeared. We began to feel decidedly 
pleased, but did not say anything to the other boys. 

Not to prolong the story, it was near one o'clock, 
P.M., when Rufe and his chum came home. They 
looked disgusted, and were not in a talkative mood. 

We Hares, of course, asked none save the most gen- 
eral of questions; but the next day, Ed and I took a 
walk out past the old shop to look at the premises. 

There was about half a cord of four-foot wood piled 
against the old fron door. Inside the pen, in one cor- 
ner, somebody had heaped a mound of broken bricks 
and dirt (evidently grubbed up with vast labor) to the 
height of six or seven feet; high enough, in fact, to ena- 
ble a person standing on it to reach the top of the old 
wall, and so climb out. 

Plainly, we had left a very able lieutenant behind us 
in the person of that Irish lad. We called at his house 
to pay him our compliments, and ask a few questions. 
But his mother said he had gone away on a visit to his 
aunt's; a visit eo well-timed as to reflect much credit on 
his carefulness and good judgment, we thought, 
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OLD SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline in the old English gehools must have been 
extremely severe,—even in such high-toned inetitutions 
as Eton, Harrow and Rugby. Very little was left to 
the honor or good sense of pupils, but much to the fear 
of chastisement. Hence the expression—now almost 
obsolete—‘‘under the ferule” of a certain master used to 
be synonymous with receiving an eduaation. 

An English clergyman, Archdeacon Denison, writing 
about his school-days, notes two curious bits of disci- 
pline to which the boys were subjected. One was that 
every boy of the school was made a party to an offence 
committed by any boy. The other bit consisted in a 
penitential letter written home by every boy preciscly 
in the aame terms. The clergyman gives an inatance. 

One night as we followed the ushers, two and two, 
down a passage from the school-room to our bedrooms, 
William said to me,— 

“George, I hate that usher fellow.” 

“So do I,” T said. 

“T shall spit on his back,” said he. 

“Please don't,” said I; ‘‘we shall both be strapped.” 

Strapping was administered with a plece of carriage 
trace with the buckle-holes in it, through which the air 
rushed as the strap descended on the hand. 

“shall apit on bis back,” said ho; and as I expected, 
the usher having, I suppose, heard whispering, turned 
round, and William was caught in the act. 

The next morning, after the due person&l treatment 
of the leading culprit by a process more painful than 
strapping, we were all drawn vp in single file in the 
school-room, and every boy, older and younger, had to 
write from dictation, and then to copy from his slate on 
a shect of letter-paper, the letter following. (Letters 
then cost elght pence each :) 


“My Dear ParRENTs,—We have committed a great 
sin. For William Denison spat on the usher's back as 
we went to bed. I remain, your affectionate son, 

ARTHUR SHIRT. 


‘There were four Shirt brothers in the school, Arthur, 
Lionel, Frederick, and Augustus Shirt. I draw a veil 
over the feelings and expressions of the Shirt parents, 
upon opening the four lettera, price two shillings, cight 
pence. 

The like thing happened again while I was there, 
upon the occasion of buying apple-tarts from an old 
‘woman over the play-ground wall. In this case the sin 
was of a more general character, but, as in the other 
case, was made universal. 

“My Dear Parewrs—We, have committed a 
sin. For we have bought apple-tarts without the leave 


of the maater, when we have plenty to eat, and that of 
the best quality. I remain,” 





‘The other point of discipline was that every boy who 
had not conducted himself well during the week had no 
mutton-pie on Saturday. Now this gave the mutton-pie 
a moral elevation which, in its own nature, it did not de- 
serve, being composed of what was left on the plates in 
the preceding days of the week. William had been at 
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echool at Esher, with our elder brothers Evelyn and 
Edward, before Sunbury. There, one Sunday morning, 
having lost his hat, he was made to walk to school ina 
straw coal-scuttle bonnet of one of the daughters of 
the house. The ways of discipline are various. 
we Sg eS 
For the Companion. 
A POPULAR MONARCH. 

One spring morning, near Copenhagen, a group 
of young people were assembled outside the gates 
of Prince Christian’s Palace. 

Two of the party were Americans, and to them 
court life was full of fascinating novelty. They 
were waiting on this occasion to see the young 
princes drive out, to exchange a few words with 
them ; perhaps to arrange a meeting on the play- 
ground, later in the day, for the young Americans 
were often invited to play with the future king’s 
children. 

The gates swung back; but instead of the ele- 
gant little carriage they were accustomed to admit, 








KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


out rattled a dust-cart; a ridiculous vehicle drawn 
by two old horses, and driven, in high glee, by a 
tall, pretty boy. 

“It is Prince George himself,” cried one of the 
little group. It was the Prince, who in a spirit of 
frolic had seized upon the old dust-cart and con- 
trived to escape his attendants’ watchfulness long 
cnongh to get just beyond the gateway. 

Five minutes more, however, and he was cap- 
tured, but not before the picture had created an 
impression upon the mind of the little American 
irl, who tells the story now to her own babics, 
while the young prince has been transformed by 
time and fate into the no.,>2 us of the 
Hellenes. ; 2 ; 

Tam sure it mis | .2 young readers of 
ancient Grecian history to think of the beautiful, 
though half-desolate country, governed by a mod- 
ern, nineteenth-century-monarch; an energctic, 
handsome young man, full of new ideas and in- 
terests. Nevertheless, this young man has for the 
past seventeen years so judiciously kept the peo- 
ple in order, that they are fast becoming one of 
the most intcresting, as well as cultured, in 
Enrope- 

Many of the young people of America do not 
know the recent history of Greece, and so they 
may wonder how it happens that the King of Den- 
mark's son is reigning there. 

It came about in this way. When the throne 
of Greece was vacant in 1863, it was offered to 
various princes of Europe; among others to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Qucen Victoria's second son. 
Circumstances made it impossible for any of those 
first suggested to accept the high placc. Young 

Prince (William) George of Denmark was only 
seventeen years of age, but those about him saw in 
the lad qualities of intellectual strength, common- 
sense, ang temperate judgment. 

It was only hinted, at first, that if the crown 
were offered to this boy, the future of Greece might 
be safer than its past; but finally the idea was 
strengthened, and on the 6th of June, 1863, the 
crown of Greece was formally accepted by him. 

The young sovereign found a most perplexing 
state of affairs on his arrival in his kingdom. The 
people were inclined to bickerings and quarrelings, 
to sympathy with insurgents, in short, to every- 
thing but a peaceful mode of life. 

All this, however, the young King has contrived 
to tranquillize, and at the present day Greece is 
certainly as well governed as almost any country 
in Europe. 

Four years after King George ascended the 
throne, his marriage was brought under discus- 
sion; and as it was a question of great political 
importance, every court in Europe became inter- 
ested in it. 

Royal marriages are so often governed merely 
by state reasons, that the individual ideas of the 
two people most interested can rarely be taken 
into consideration; but King George of Greece 
had some suggestions of his own to make to his 
councillors. 

He had seen, and greatly admired, a young 
Russian princess—Olga, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, and niece of the Czar. 





uine love; and fortunately the young King’s 
choice was found acceptable to his ministers, and 
to Europe as well. 

He was married in 1867, and since then, his 
court has presented a charming picture of home- 
life, as well as brilliancy. 

Queen Olga had been brought up ina very dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that of her husband. The 
Russian royal family are most jealously guarded 
from the public, or, at least, until very lately, were 
so encompassed by ceremony and etiquette as to 
be nearly inaccessible. 

The ladies of the family, for instance, were never 
allowed to drive out unveiled. Everything in their 
education was calculated to make them cold, 
haughty and supercilious towards their inferiors. 

The Danish royal family, on the contrary, were 
educated in a simple, free fashion, and encouraged 
to the utmost frankness and kindliness to those 
about them, 

Under all the restraints of court life, however, 
! the Grand-Duchess Olga had preserved a warm 





heaxt and sweet nature, and since she has been 
Queen of Greece she has endeared herself to all 
her subjects. 

She has five children, the eldest of whom, a son, 
is the Duke of Sparta. 

The King of the Hellenes is a tall, handsome 
man of thirty-four, with a keen glance and pecul- 
iarly pleasant smile. He has a soldierly bearing, 
that makes one feel that he is fitted to govern the 
restless, adventurous people, whom one can hardly 
tail to associate with old days of warlike glory, 
with siege and battle, with strength and beauty, 
with marvels of art and philosophy, and, alas, with 
Paganism, degradation and downfall ! wt. 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 
I love to learn their story, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The third and last of the F's is, ‘free sale.” Sup- 
pose an Irish tenant has ovcupicd a small farm for 
several years. He has, perhaps, built pens for his 
pigs, sheds for his hay and potatoes, and fences to 
preserve his bounds. Now, suppose that he is 
either given notice to leave, or of bis own accord 
chooses to give up his farm, and go elsewhere. 

Shall the landlord reap the bencfit of the im- 
provements he has made—the sheds, pens, and 
fences? Or shall the out-going tenant have the 
right to sell those improvements trecly to his suc- 
cessor on the farm ? 

“Freo sale” means just this right; and those 
who advocate the “three F's" propose that Parlia- 
ment should establish this right on a solid basis of 
law. 

The “three F’s” plan is not that demanded by 
the Irish Land League, which goes very r.uch fur- 
ther in its desires. Even John Bright wishes a 
more radical reform. Yet if the three F’s are 
adopted, and become law, it will create a very 
sweeping change in the agrarian condition of Ire- 
land. 

While this subject is being agitated in London, 
affairs in Ireland continue in a very anarchical and 
distressing state. Outrages occur daily in every 
part of the island; and the system which has come 
to be known as “boycotting,” trom the case of 
Capt. Boycott, is becoming well-nigh universal. 

“Boycotting” means, in short, the complete iso- 
lation of a man in the community where he lives. 
Shopkeepers refuse to sell him anything; the peo- 
ple shun him on every hand; laborers are forbid- 
den to work for him; his cattle are mutilated in 
the night; he is left without incans of procuring 
food or other necessaries of life, or of carrying on 
the operations of his farm. 

It is probable that the Irish question will occupy 
the greater part of the present session of Parlia- 
ment; nor is the prospect very bright that it will 
even then reach a satisfactory solution. 
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NEVER AGAIN. 


There are gains for all our losses, 
‘There are balms for all our pain: 

But when youth, the dream, departs, 

It takes something from our hearts, 
‘And ithever comes again, 








Weare stronger, and are better, 
Under mauhood’s sterner reign: 

Still we feel that something sweet. 

Followed youth with flying feet, 
And wilf never come again, 
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THE CANAL SCHEMES. 


Since the earliest days of ocean navigation, the 
great problem of commerce has been, how to pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacitic and Indian Oceans 
by the shortest route, and in the least time. It 
was in order to get to India without passing through 
the Mediterranean Sca that Columbus set out on 
his voyage that resulted in the discovery of this 
continent. 

The motive behind all the early voyages to the 
Arctic regions, was to find a north-west passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, and thus to avoid 
the tempestuons passage around Cape Horn. The 





‘Who've suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 
‘And follow in their wake: 
Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages, 
‘Whore decte crown history's pases 
‘And time's great volume makes 
eg 
THE THREE FS. 

Ever since its assembling, the English House of 
Commons has been absorbed in warm debates on 
the vexed Irish question. Mr. Gladstone has ar | 
nounced that the Cabinet have resolved on “cocr- 
cion;” that is, to suspend the ordinary liberties of 
the Irish, and to pass a law which will give the 
police and the military more complete power to 
suppress disorder. 

The Irish members of the House of Commons, 
on the other hand, have resorted to what is called 
“obstruction.” They have used every device of 
parliamentary law to prolong the debate, and de- 
lay the business of the House. 

The most serious Irish problem remains to be 
dealt with. Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet are 
determined, if possible, to pass such a law, in re- 
lation to the holding of Irish land, as will relieve 
the peasantry of some, at least, of the severe bur- 
dens resting upon them. 

Many and very diverse are the plans which have 
been proposed for bettering the condition of this 
class. One of them, which is being very earnestly 
discussed and considered, and of which we hear a 
great deal, is the plan called “the three F’s.” 

The first of the three F’s is, “fixity of tenure.” 
Hitherto, the Irish tenants have been turned out 
of their little farms, at the caprice of their land- 
lords. A failure to promptly pay rent; a vote 
given against the landlord’s candidate; an offer of 
better rent; has impelled the landlords to evict 
their tenants, who are sometimes left to starve or 
beg on the roadside. 

The proposition of “fixity of tenure” is designed 
to remedy this evil; to make a law which will en- 
able the tenant to remain on his little patch so 
long as he pays his rent regularly, and is thrifty. 

The second F is, “fair rents.” Not only should 
the tenant have the right of fixity of tenure, if he 
pays his rent, but the law should see toit that that 
rent is not excessive, but is moderate and reasona- 
ble. The proposal of “fair rents” means, then, 
that the English government should establish 
some standard of payment, and compel the land- 





A friendship existed between the two young 
people, whieh a little further time ripened into gen- 


lords to accept that standard, and not go above it 
| in their rent charges. 





great enterprise of the Suez Canal was carried 
through for the benefit of commerce, to save the 
time, expense and danger of doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The idea of a passage through the united Conti- 
nents of America was conceived for a similar pur- 
pose. The advantages of such a canal anywhere 
between the Mexican line and the point where the 
connecting Isthmus broadens into the Continent 
of South America, are evident to anybody who 
glances at a map of the world. The saving of dis- 
tance to be traversed by a vessel sailing from Eu- 
rope, or from any one of our Eastern ports, bound 
for any port on the Pacitic Occan, is measured by 
thousands of miles. 

The Government of the United States has not 
been backward in considering this matter, and in 
making the necessary explorations. Numerous 
expeditions have been sent out, and various routes 
have been at one time or another pronounced 
feasible. We will mention some of them, and our 
readers can see where they are by the aid of a 
map. 

Beginning with the northernmost, two routes 
have been surveyed across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, southward from the Gulf of Campcachy, 
through two passes in the mountains. As there 
has never been any question that these were too 
long and expensive to be constructed, they need not 
be described. 

Next, a route from the Bay of Honduras, south- 
west through Guatemala. This has likewise been 
abandoned as impracticable, although at one time 
it was a favorite scheme. 

Then comes the Nicaragua route, which is one 
of the two most prominently discussed, and likely 
to be constructed. It leaves the Caribbean Sea at 
the mouth of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, 
passes up that river to Lake Nicaragua, traverses 
the lake, and passes thence by an artificial canal 
to Salinas Bay. . : 

The next one worth noticing is the canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama, which the Lesseps Com- 
pany is proposing to construct, very nearly by the 
site of the Panama Railroad. This is the shortest 
of all, and its projectors believe it to be the best of 
all. 

There is one more, which would have been the 
second choice of M. De Lesseps. It isthrough the 
Isthmus of Darien. It passes up the magnificent 
River Atrato, and also up its branch, the Napipi, 
to the head of navigation, and thence by a short 
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canal, with a tunnel six miles long, and a few 
locks, it enters the Pacific at Cupica Bay. 

There are various opinions about these several 
projects, all of which, except the Nicaragua and 
the Panama lines, are now abandoned. The pro- 
moters of the Panama Canal object to the Nicar- 
agua scheme that the line is too long, and to the 
locks that will be necessary on both sides of the 
lake. They also point to the fact that there is 
no good harbor at either end of the line, making 
the construction of an artificial harbor necessary. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the Nicara- 
gua route object that the Panama line will be 
vastly more costly, and that it runs through a 
deadly climate, rendering it certain that the work 
can only be done at an enormous sacrifice of life, 
and that the passage through it will be a constant 
peril to the crews and passengers of vessels taking 
that route. 

They say, also, that while the Nicaragua line is 
longer, the time to’be occupied in making the 
passage will be more than offsct by the greater 
saving of distance made by vessels choosing it. 

That is, while a steamship from Liverpvol or 
New York can reach either Aspinwall or Greytown 
in about the same time, it will be a thousand miles 
or more nearer to California if it enters the Pacific 
Ocean at Salinas Bay than if it emerges at Panama. 

The controversy is rather a warm one. How it 
will result, nobody can tell. Sometimes there 
seems to be a prospect that there will be two ca- 
nals, and sometimes that there will be none. 
Either of the two would be a great benctit to com- 
merce, but only one is needed. 
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FINE CLOTHES AT SCHOOL. 

Young Iadics naturally desire to look as pretty as they 
can. Itis right that they should, and the rest of man- 
kind like to have them follow their instincts and wishes 
in this respect. 

A mother, however, complains that her daughter, 
who cannot afford auch fine clothes as are worn by most 
of her schoolmates, and yet cannot give up her educa- 
tion, is made very unhappy by the contemptuous looks, 
and the intentional slights of some of ber companiuns, 
because of her plain, cheap dresses. 

Perhaps the daughter Is too sensitive, and so possibly 
a little morbid on the subject, and only fancies that her 
companions are regarding ber plainer clothes with con- 





tempt. One thing is certain, however, that nothing can _ 


be more out of place, or a surer indication of vulgarity, 
than the wearing of very expensive clothes to school; 
unless it may be the looking down with contempt upon 
girls who cannot. 

Our own observation has led us to the opinion that in 
our best schools the young ladies who aro neatly and 
plainly clad, and are eager scholars, are very much 
respected by their companions; while the girls who 
cover themselves with finery are rather laughed at, and 
in some cases despised. 

They manage these things very sensibly in some of 
the countries of Europe. 

In some of the best echools on the Continent, there are 
rules which either prevent or forbid the wearing of ex- 
travagant clothes by scholars. The dress is prescribed. 
In many instances, no jewelry is permitted in the school. 

A young lady who went last summer from New York 
to a celebrated school in Germany was surprised to 
find that her two large trunks full of fine clothes were 
of no use to her. Only four dresses were allowed to be 
brought to the school, all of the very plaincet descrip- 
tion. Even the dress for Sunday and for church must 
be destitute of ornament, and unobtrusive in style and 
material. She was consoled, however, to know that 
several young ladics of highest rank were obliged to 
conform to the same rule. 

The truth is, that obtrusive ornaments and showy 
dresses are not worn by cultivated people who are 
habituated to opulence. It fe generally the person who 
fell into a gold mine the day before yesterday that is 
most apt to go to excess in jewelry and satins and laces. 

Young ladies of taste and good sense can make them- 
selves lovely to look upon, without spending large 
amounts of money upon their toilet. 

foes lg 
A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

-\ wealthy banker in one of our large cities, who is 
noted for his large subscriptions to charitice, and for 
his kindly babits of private benevolence, was called on 
by his pastor one evening lately, and asked to go with 
rim to the help of a man who had attempted suicide. 

They found the man in a wretched house, in an alley, 
not far from the banker’s dwelling. The front room 
war a cobbler’s shop; behind it, on a miserable bed in 
the kitchen, lay the poor shoemaker with a gaping gash 
in hie throat, while his wife and children were gathered 
around him. 

“These people are starving,” exclaimed the banker as 
soon as he caught sight of their pinched, wan faces; and 
while the doctor was busy sewing up the cobbler’s 
wound, he hurried away to procure fuel and food. 

“We have been without food for days,” said the 
woman, when he returned. “It’s not my husband's 
fault. Hg is a hard-working, sober man. But he 
could neither get work, nor pay for that which he had 
done. To-day he went for the last time, to collect a 
debt due him by a rich family, but the gentleman was 
not at home. My husband was weak from fasting, and 
secing us starving, drove him mad. So it ended that 
way,” turning to the fainting, motionless figure on the 
bed. 
The banker having fed and warmed the family, hur- 
ried home, opened bis desk, and took out a file of little 
bills, All his large debts were promptly met quarterly, 
but he was apt to be carcless about the accounts for 
milk, bread, etc., because they were so petty. 

He found there a bill of Michael Goodlow's for repair- 
ing children's shoes, ten dollars. Michael Goodlow 
was the sulcide. It was the banker's unpaid debt 
which bad brought these people to the verge of the 
grave, and driven this man to desperation, while at the 
very time the banker had been giving away thousands 
in charity. 

The cobbler recovered, and will never want a friend 
while the banker lives, nor will a amall unpaid bill ever 
again be found on the banker's table. 
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No man bas a right to be gencrous until his debts are 
paid; and the most efficient use of money is not alone 
in almagiving, but to pay liberally and promptly the 
people whom we employ. 

> +r —___ 
SAVED BY A HYMN. 

During the civil war, 4 regiment of New England sol- 
diers were marching, one hot day, along a dusty road 
in North Carolina. ‘The heat and the dust caused many 
to lag behind, and the colonel ordcred the band to pl 
that the men might be inspired to march together. 

‘The band played In the liveliest strains, but most of 
the men still lagged, while even the best disciplined 
marched with spiriticss step. 

Suddenly, some one started “Coronation,” the tune 
familiar to every Sunday-school boy. It was caught up 
by those in front, passed along the line, and soon the 
whole regiment, laggards and all, were singing and 





marching, too, with quick step. The old tune liad put | 


new strength into their tired limbs. 

Last summer, the Setcanhaka, a passenger steamer, 
running on the East River, N. Y., was destroyed by 
fire. Among the passengers were a negro and his wife. 
He was one of the Fisk University Singers. Seeing 
that their only chance of escape was to jump in the 
river, he fastened life preservers on himself and wife. 
He jemped, and as she was about to follow, some 
wretch tore the preserver from her body. 

Her only hope was to commit hervelf to the waves 
and cling to her husband. Placing her hands on his 
shoulders, they floated together, until becoming chilled 
and exbausted, she sald,— 

“T can hold on no longer.” 

“Try a little longer,” said the brave husband; “let us 
sing ‘Rock of Ages.’” They sang,— 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


The strains floated over the troubled waters, in which 
scores of men and women were struggling against death. 
The hymn scemed to renew their strength. One after 
another joined in the pleading prayer,— 

“Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 

‘The anewer came in the impulse to make one more 
effort, and in the row-boat that was seen approaching. 
‘The singer and his wife were among the saved, drawn 
into the boat. 

“I believe,” he said, as he narrated the story of his es- 
enpe, “that Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages’ saved many 
another besides myself and my wife.” 
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SACRIFICED HIMSELF. 

Ifany of our readera wish to become acquainted with 
a heroic woman, we advise them to read the biography 
of “Sister Dora.” It is the biography of an English 
girl, who gave up home and eoclal life that she might 
serve God in nursing the souls and bodies of [lis unfor- 
tunate children. 

Sister Dora counted not her own life dear, when duty 
demanded that it should be risked. One of her patients 
was a child suffering with the terrible diphtheria. ‘The 
physician made an opening in the windpipe to save the 
child from choking to death, and the Sister, secing that 
the operation was not likely to afford relief, unless the 
poisonous matter was immediately removed, applied 
her mouth to the incision and sucked out the deadly 
fungus. 

The reader is shocked by the audacity of the heroic 
deed, which risked life and sacrificed a woman's deli- 
cacy to duty. 

A few weeks since, Dr. W. F. Sanford, of Greenpoint, 
N. ¥., deliberately sacrificed his life by performing a 
similar act. He was called to attend a child suffering 
from malignant diphtheria. Day and night he watched 
by the sufferer’s bedside. 

One night, the air-pasaages having filled up, the child 
was choking to death. Dr. Sanford made an opening 
in the windpipe, inserted an india-rubber tube, and 
with his own mouth drew out the poisonous matter. 

He prolonged the child’s life, but lost hls own. Of a 
delicate constitution, he bad not suflicient stamina to re- 
sist the diphtheria, which almost immediately attacked 
him. 

He died, as three French surgeons and one other 
American doctor are known to have died, a martyr to 
one of those operations, most hazardous to the opera- 
tor, which professional zeal prompts heroie physicians 
to undertake. 

No class of men numbers more unknown heroes than 
the class which, by annexing M. D. to the names of its 
members, quietly announces its readiness to serve, no 
matter what may be the risk. 

nN trees) 
GEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

‘Mr. Shaler, the New England geologist, has given in 
arecent paper an illustration of the great changes of 
surface to which our globe has been subjected in a suc- 
cession of ages. 

He takes Boston and its vicinity for a subject, and 
shows the transformations occasioned chiefly by the 
glacial period. Two parallel mountain ranges, he says, 
once lifted their summits as high as the Alleghanies, the 
one on the north, now represented by the Waltham 
Hills, and the other by the Blue Hills in Milton, on the 
south. 

These were covered by a solid sheet of ice two miles 
thick in the glacial period. Tho mansive glacier ground 
them down by its power, being assisted by the subse- 
quent action of air and water to their present level. 

Parker Hill in Roxbury, Powder-horn Hill in Chelsea, 
and Corey Hill in Brookline, are made up of material 
ground by the glaciers from these mountains, and so 
were the three hills for which Boston was originally 
called Trimountain. This same material also filled up 
parts of the harbor, which would otherwise include 
_ Cambridge, Malden, Revere, Brookline and Quincy, and 
other suburban towns. 

To a resident in Boston, familiar with ite environs, it 
seems impossible to believe in these changes. 
Se egg 
WELL TURNED. 

Lawyers have a maxim which says, “The man who 
pleads his own case has a fool for a client.” 

During the excitement in England caused by the 
French Revolution, John Thelwall was tried for high 
treason, the penalty of which is death by hanging. He 
was defended by the celebrated Erskine, the most clo- 
‘Ment advocate of his day. 

The prisoner, however, forgot the legal maxim ro- 
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ferred to, and insisted upon interfering in the trial with 
impertinent criticisms and foolish suggestions. Finally, 
as the evidence was being closed, he wrote on a slip of 
paper,— 

“Pil be hanged if I don’t plead my own cause,” and 
handed it to Erskin 

“You'll be banged if.you do!” wrote Erskine, on the 
same slip, and returned it. 

"The prisoner didn’t address the jury, but Erskine did, 
and with such effect as to secure his client’s acquittal. 

Sometimes a prisoner has a fool for a lawyer, as was 
the case in a murder trial in Ireland, some year: 0. 
‘The evidence was so plainly insufficient that the jud; 
stopped the case, and directed the jury to bring in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

The prisoner's lawyer, too stupid to let well enough 
alone, insisted upon addressing the jury. 

“We'll hear you with pleasure, sir,” said the shrewd 
judge, “but to prevent accidents, we'll first acquit the 
prisoner.” 
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EDWARD EVERETT. 

The late Dr. Chapin was once asked what he lectured 
for. “FAME,” he replied, “fifty dollars and my ex- 
penses.” Those were in the days when lectures were 
becoming popular. Since then Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Gough have been paid from two hundred dollars to five 
hundred dollars for a single lecture. A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati 6 ossiping about the pecuniary 
s of Edw tures, says: * 



















‘ turer in the ordinary sense of 
the term, and yet his address on the character of Wast 
ington, delivered in behalf of the Mount Vernon A: 
ciation, was of this nature. 

a mount cleared by the various deliveries of this 
ed four hundred dollars for each o 
ed one hundred and thirty time 
ory has done more for charity than 
y other speaker on record. 

juding the Mount Vernon effort, the aggregate is 
y one hundred thousand dollars. I may add, as a 
special feature, that his address on the early days of 
Franklin, which was repeated five times, yielded four 
thousand dollars for charitable objects. 

‘Another address which was repeated fifteen tim: 
brought thirteen thousand five hundred dollars for sim- 
ilar purposes. The eulogy on Thomas Dowse, deliv- 
ered twice in behalf of two institutions, brought one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sverett was the most accomplished man of his age, 
being at home in statesmanship, literature, oratory, and 
the highest walks of learning. 

His versatility was such that it deserved the expres- 
sion which Johnson applied to Goldsmith, that there 
was nothing in literature that he did not touch, and 

hing that he touched that he did not adorn. 
rett’s memory was really wonderful. As a 
preacher he frequently memorized the hymns to be used 
of a Sabbath, because it aided in reading them to the 
congregation. 

He committed to memory almost everything tkat 
came under his attention for many years; in other 
words, what entered the eye was fixed upon his brain. 

To this is to be added rare personal beauty, statuesque 
dignity, and charming power of oratory. How surpris. 
ing that this admirable neentration of gifts never in- 
flated their possessor, who was through life so marked 
by simplicity of character! 
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AN EDITOR'S VACATION, 

An Albany editor’s squib.abont his.treatnent of an. 
“agent” has in it humor, and a certain pathos in the in- 
ference that may be made from it of a hard-worked 
newspaper man’s life. 









About six weeks age entered our office and 
proposed to sell us a new-fangled “fountain pen.” The 
rash young man at length mentioned as a recommenda- 
tion that the pen held ink enough to last through twenty- 
four hours’ incessant writing, and obviated the tedious 
necessity of dipping it in the inkstand. Thereupon we 

1; 






young friend, would you deprive us of our va- 






a,” he replie 
“Why, », “the only vacation we get is while 
we are dipping our pen in the inkstand, and no man 
shall deprive us of that. Please go away with your va- 
cation-extinguishet 

Tle saw we were in earnest, and he went, not even 
daring to offer us one of his fountains as a gift; and we 
dipped our old-fashioned pen in our muddy old ink- 
stand, and took a rest.—Adbany Law Journal. 
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A HINT. 

‘The habit of carrying burdens on their heads makes 
the Hindoo girls straight and gracetul. The water for 
family use is always brought by the girls in earthern 
jars, carefully poised in this way. The exercise is said 
to strengthen the muscles of the back, while the chest 
is thrown forward. 


No erooked backs are seen in Hindostan. Dr. H. 
Spry says that this exercise of carrying small vessels of 
water on the head might be advantageously introduced 
into our boarding-schools and private famillies, and that 
it might entirely supersede the present machinery of 
dumb-bells, back-boards, skipping-ropes, ete. 

The young ladies ought to be taught to carry jars as 
these Hindoo women do, without ever touching it with 
their hands. 

The same practice of carrying water le 
cisely the same results in the south of Italy as in India, 
‘A Neapolitan female peasant will carry on her head a 
Vexsel full of water to the very brim, over a rough road, 
and not spill a drop of it; and the acquisition of this art 
or knack gives her the same erect and elastic gait, 
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A BRILLIANT RETORT. 

No more witty Biblical allusion, nor one more per- 
fectly apt, was ever uttered than the following by the 
Ianson Cox, D. D., in his celebrated speech 
ry of the Bible Society in London many 
Dr. Cuyler thus recalls it: 
speech that he delivered his 
Ni nter Hamilton, of Leeds. 


ling bad taste, made a se- 
few minutes before 









years ago. 





It was during that superb 
famous retortto Dr. Richard 
Dr. Hamilton had, with ex: 
yere attack on American élay 
Dr. Cox. 

‘This aroused our countryman, who was not the less 
an American ause he was an abolitionist. 

Dr. Cox replied to Dr. Hamilton’s taunts by remind- 
ing the audience that slavery began its existence when 
we were British colonies. ‘This reminder cut sharply. 

“My Lord,” exclaimed Dr. Cox, “this institution of 
slavery was a disastrous inheritance from our British 
forefathers. And now if my brother, Dr. Hamilton, 
will enact the part of Shem, I will agree to bear the 
part of Japheth, and we will walk backward with the 
mantle of charity and cover the shame of our common 
ancestry.” (See Gen. 9 
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Oxp Huxprep, a tune which will endure as long as 
there are Christian hearts to ascribe praise to Him “from 
whom all blessings flow,” is compiled from four old 
Gregorian chants, probably by Franc, who furnished 
the music for the Geneva Psalms, published in 1564. It 
waa known originally as the One Hundredth Psalm in 
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COMPANION 


SAWYER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


CRYSTAL BLUE. 


me, SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
an 2 BOTTLES FOR 50 CTS. 









ss 
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Only 4 cts. per Bottle. 


NO FREEZING. 
NO BREAKING. 


After many years of chemical experiments, Mr. Sawyer 
has succeeded in erystalizing the 





CELEBRATED 


STANDARD BLUE 


OF AMERICA. 


The new Blue is packed in Patented Family 
Packages of his own invention, which are conve 
njent and always ready. 





THESE CRYSTALS PRODUCE THE | 


FINEST LIQUID BLUE IN THE WORLD. 


The Patent Pack: 





5 contain 12 boxes of Patent Crys= 
tals, and an 8-ounce bottle with sifting top. Each small 
box makes a full 8-ounce bottle of the best of blue, of 
EXTRA STRENGTH, 


READY FOR USE IN ONE MINUTE. 


CALL AT YOUR GROCERS FOR IT. 









Special Notice.—In order to introduce this new 
package Blue, we will send one small box of crystals to 
any address.in the United States on receipt of two 3-cent 
postage stamps. 





THE SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


135 State Street, Boston. 


‘aTHOM 
FHL NI I8da FHL 


SEWING. 





HAND OR MACHINE 


IMPROVED STAMPING OUTFIT, 


FOR EMBROIDERY. | 






Our Improved Stamping Onttit now cons 


10 Parchment Stamping Patterns. 
1 Illustrated Lesson Book. 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder. 
2 Embroidery Needles. 
1 Distributing Pad. 

As “Art Embroidery” in silk is now so popular, the 
above offer Will be appreciated, To show what may be 
done let us select one of the designs in the outfit—say th 
pretty design for embroidering stockings. You ean bu 
a nice pair of stockings for from % to 45 cts. Now lay 
the pattern on the stocking Just where It is tobe em- 
broidered. Pass the Distributing Pad, on which is a Iit- 
tle of the powder, gently over the pattern. On remoy- 
ing the pattern, a most. beautiful design of flowers and 





























nes Will be seen clearly traced. To prevent the line: 
m rubbing off, gently press a hotsad-iron on the line: 
Now select the colors and shades of silk most appropri: | 
Ate. ‘The book will show. you how to make the different 
kind of stitches for fancy embroidery. | Stockings orna- 
mented in this way are worth from $2.00 upward. With | 
this outfit you can not only do fancy embroldery, but you 
can do “Stamping” for others. Tt costs a lady in Boston 
licts to simply get a pair of stockings stamped. With 
the outfit you ean work Stockings, Hand Bags, Toilet 
Mats, Dress Borders (for children), Table Spreads, Pil- 
low Shams, Slippers, ete.,etc. We will send the outtit 
to any address, postage paid, for $1.00, 


This it, which i: hal 
EUREKA V EMBROIDER?) the full siseganonce a new 




















the full ‘size, shows a new 
and improved way of put- 
ting up the Eureka Em- 
broidery Silk, By wind- 
ing it on cards it prevents 
snarling, besides is, more 
convenient touse. For the 
present we will give with 


10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, 
1 Embroidery Initial. 

Tho purchaser may select her own colors and initial. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


SOLID RUBBER FAMILY FONT 






the outyit 





for printing cards, marking books and clothing, The 
Outfit consists of 





1 Font of Fancy Type. 
1 Bottle Ink. 
1 Pad, 1 ir Tweezers. 

1 Type Holder. 
‘With it you can do as nice work as on a $1.00 Press. 
The type is solid rubber, which will not, break, and will 
last for years. There are from 125 to 150 letters in the 
font. We will send it to any address, atare paid by 
us, for 75 cts, It formerly sold for double this price. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








that collection. Hence its present title. 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Masa: 
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~ CHASE'S» 
LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 





Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Dru, 5 


BRILLIANT BLACK INK. 























Twill senda recipe and full directions for making the 
Brilliant Black Ink used by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, the 
Rpeucers, other celebrated penmen, for Fifty 
Cents, either currency or postage-stamps. 

Good’ Ink can hardly be had, as évery one knows by 
experience. is Ink is ma: a 





e aniekiy: and costs but a 
few cents for a gallon, It retails at ten cents per 


small bottl 















One m: your ink recipe, and have 
made up se It is a brifhant black, th 
best ink 1 have sold the ink 





forty dollars w 
Address 
. Box 1534, New York City 1.0. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 
BAKER’S 
Th 


HOCOLATE, 
e standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is n je from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
cd. It is the best 
tion of plain Chocolate in 





ve 








and pre 


prep 
the market for family use. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mas: 


_ THE BEST PREPARATION 














For ¢| flver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
5 and Precious Ston A Chains, &e., 18 
“al Silver Soap. by mali 15 ¢ts. 
Soaps 
ROL n . & CO., Boston, M: 
ANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER AND 





KNEADER. 





working best with two: to three quarts of flour, 
. three to four quarts, $3.25. 
DUTCHER TEMPLE GO., Hopedal 

order office, Milford, Mass 


Mass. 









BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 10) — 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRON 
Length, 9) inches; height, 33 in.; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient 
compass and capacity for the performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power apd quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN Cab- 
inet Organs their great reputation and won for them the 
HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY ONE of the 
GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for 
THIRTEEN YEARS, EVERY ONE WILL BE FULLY 
WARRANTED. CASH PRICE $22; on receipt of which 
it will be shipped as directed, IF ON RECEIPT AND 
TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE PURCHA! » IT MAY 
BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY WILL BE REF 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made by 
the MASON & HAMLIN CO., from the BABY CABI- 
NET ORGA to large CONCERT ORGANS at 
$90 and upwards. ‘The great majority are at $100 to $200 
each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, CIRCULARS 
and PRICE LISTS free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 46 East Ith 8t., NEW 
YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 

















































INVALID RECEINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
ney) 
















Send for _ 
Circvlar to 


FOLDING CHAIR CO, NEW MAVEN, CT, 





Digitized by Goog c 
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For the Companion, 


“THE GEAR THAT IS GIFTED.” 


The Scotch have a queer old ballad, 
Which [heard or ui forget, 
Excerpt these two F 
Which are lin 
So simple and wise in their wisdom, 
T think they are worthy 10 con 
“The sear that ds gitted, it never 
‘Will wear like the gear that Is won.” 


Now let us all read ft and lea 
If we work with our 
The things that w 

























The s: 
TI 
“The ges 

Will we 


The world is 
And the lazs 

Most things ¢ 
And te bu es less thine than to work; 

But remember this proverb of wisdom, 

















Of wisdom well worthy to con— 
“The ec Is it neve 
Will wear like the wear that 15 v 


No matter if we 
yCEMHOL he © 
y ben 











mated upon 
ur that are Falny, 

r millions are zones 
of wisdom 





is ifted, It never 
the gear that is won”) HLH. 





Will wear lik 
a Ag 
' For the Companion. 
HOW THE HOSPITAL WAS SAVED. 


During the summer of 1863, New York City was 
convulsed with riots. Certain classes undertook, 
by creating a disturbance, to resist the conscrip- 
tion which called for one hundred thousand men. 
A mob had burnt the colored Orphan Asylum, and 
threatened to destroy St. Luke's Hospital. The 
nurses and patients were startled one day, at noon, 
by a loud voice crying from the basement corri- 
dor,— 

“Turn out, turn out by six o'clock, or we'll 
burn ye in your beds.” 

Hastcning below, the attendants found a huge, 
hatless, coatless man, his shirt sleeves rolled up to 
his armpits, his face red with liquor and rage, 
striding back and forth, and bellowing out his 
fearful warning. 

Some of the inmates of the hospital advised 
sending to Gen. Wool, the officer in command of 
what soldicrs were in the city, for troops and a 
cannon. The venerable pastor of the hospital, the 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, being urged, gave a reluc- 
tant consent. But when the messenger returned 
with the answer that there were neither troops nor 
cannon unemployed, the good man was relieved. 
For he looked elsewhere for protection, 

Nor did he look in vain. It came from the 
rioters themselves, whose hearts were turned as by 
a special act of Providence 

A young rioter, shot by a soldier, was brought 
to the Hospital gate. Dr. Muhlenberg himself 
went out and received the patient. His old mother 
followed with a wailing complaint that her boy 
had been shot down like a wild beast, and he do- 
ing nothing. 

“What eas he doing ?” asked the clergyman, 

“Nothing at all, at all, your riverence, but just 
standing on the doorstep with a bit of a brick in 
his hand.” 

Going among the mob that besieged the Hospi- 

tal, the venerable pastor told them that its doors 
were open to every wounded man whoever or 
whatever he might be. But, he added, the Hospi- 
tal which offers this charity should not be threat- 
ened with destruction. 
No, no, certainly not,” interrupted the rioters. 
“Long live St. Luke's Hospital. God bless Dr. 
Muhlenberg! Not a hair of his head shall be hurt. 
We'll stand by him.” 

Such was the effect of the good pastor's words, 
and of his venerable appearance, as he stood there 
bare-headed. The rioters formed on the spot a 
vigilance committee to protect the Hospital. Al- 
night long the selected men patrolled the neighbor- 
ing streets, stopping every hour in front of the 
building, awd with a loud shout, assuring the in- 
mates, “All is well.” 

The result was a signal vindication of the good 
man’s.trust in God. He knew not how, but he 
felt assured that his beloved Hospital would be 
protected, though there was not a soldier on its 
grounds, nor a gun fired in its defence. 

—— +e 
READING FOR BOYS. 

Those who complain that young people, now-a- 
days, read more trash than formerly, should bear 
in mind that until within a few years young peo- 
ple had little choice in the matter of reading. Con- 
scientions parents used to set tasks in reading as 
in studies, and often imposed reading upon their 
children which was far beyond their mental 
powers. At Quincy, a few years ago, a son of 
Charles Francis Adams, in an address to the 
teachers of that famous town, used this language: 


“When I wae young, my father made me learn Pope's 
‘Messiah’ by heart, and a number of other master. 
ex of the same character, He might just as well 
Rive tried ty feed’ n sucking baby on roast beef and 
Scotch ale. Without understanding a word of it, I 
Jearned the ‘Messiah’ by rote, and T have hated it, and 
its author too, from that day to this, and I hate them 
now. 80, also, L remember well when T was a boy of 
from ten to ‘fourteen: vasa considerable devourer 
of hooks—being invited to read Hume's ‘History of 

































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


England,’ and Robertaon’s ‘Charlea V.,’ and Gihbon’s 
‘Rome,’ and | am not sure I might not add Mitford's 


1 cannot say it was time thrown away, but 
most that.” 





is a highly interesting reminiscence. On 
reading it the other day, in that able and useful 
periodical, the New England Journal of Education, 
we were reminded of a still more interesting p: 

iary of John Quiney Adams,—the 
trious grandfather of the speaker quoted abov 
—in which the ex-president relates some exper 
ences of his own childhood in the matter of read- 

















ed him so much as ‘5 

tures, and the Arabian Nights; and the more 
there was in such works of invention and enchant- 
ment, the better he liked them. 

At ten he read Shakespeare’s Tempest, King 

', the Falstatl comedies, and As You Like It. 
The humors of Fe » N¥m and Bardolph 
were all Jost upon him, but the incantations of 
Prospero and all the supernatural wonders of his 
island “lapped him in Elysium.” He relates this 
instructive incident : 
“In a closet of my .mother’s bedchamber,” he 
ws, “there was also a simall edition of Milton's 
aradise Lost, which, I believe, I attempted ten 
times to read, and never could get throuzh half a 
book. To might as well have attempted to read 
Mfomer before Thad learned the Greek alphabe 
I was mortitied, even to the shedding of solitar 
tears, that I could not even conceive what it wa 
that my father and mother admired so much in 
that book, and yet I was ashamed to ask them for 
an explanation. 

“TL smoked tobacco and read Milton at the same 
time and trom the samme motive—to find out what 
was the charm in them which gave my futher so 
much pleasure.” 

He succeeded in solving the mystery of tobacco. 
After making himself s four or five times, he 
acquired the habit of smoking, Which, thirty years 
after, it cost him a severe struggle to overcome. 
But Milton batted him. 

It was not until many years after, when he was 
a mature and fully formed man, that he read Par- 
adise Lost “with delight and astonishment.” Still 
later Mn life, he lost all relish for fiction, and read 
nothing with much interest unless. it treated of 
real things and real men. 

The moral of all this is very obvious to us in 
these days. We give milk to babes, and reserve 
our “roast beef” for mature digestions. 
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TRICKERY. 

The ways of partisan politics are dark. They 
that walk therein are apt to be as indifferent to the 
moral code as a rat ina larder. That suggestive 
preacher, the late Dr. Bushnell, once preached a 
series of sermons on the “Moral Use of Dark 
Things.” He should have given, at least, one dis- 
course about the durk ways of politicians. We 
recently met with a specimen of electioncering 
tactics, which illustrates the extent to which a 
politician will demean himself by falschoods and 
trickery, when anxious for an office. In the 
Western States it is the custom for opposing can- 
didatcs to canvass their district in company, and 
discuss together the political issues before the peo- 
ple. Some rs ago, in Kentucky, two lawyers, 
friends and relatives, but of opposite politics, 
offcred themselves for Congress in the same dis- 
trict. 


The Whig candidate was W. W. Southgate, the 
Democratic, T. W. Tibbat: Both had talent, 
wit, and the ability to please the people. In the 
more intellizent parts of the district they battled 
honorably and as accomplished debaters. But in 
those regions where the people we norant, they 
bre jokes at each other, and made the people 
laush. 

It happened that in one of these “dark” regions 
both made such a favorable imp jon, that 
public sentiment was about equally divided. One 
party cried, “Hurrah for Southgate!" and the 
other, “Hurrah for Tibbat ‘The people re- 
mained, atter the departure of the candidates,.to 
enjoy a dance. 

When the two politicians had ridden about a 
mile, Tibbatts suddenly discovered that he had 
lett something behind, and asking Southgate to 
it for him, rode back. Southgate, distrusting 
wily opponent, waited a while and then also 
returned. He found ‘Tibbatts playing the fiddle 
and the people dancing. The sentiment seemed to 
be all in favor of the fiddler, who played with his 
left hand. 

‘outhgate, who also played the violin, but with 
izht hand, told the dancers that he would as- 
end ‘Tibbatts. Soon his bow had divided 
the people, and when, throwing it down, he joined 
in the dance, all the hurrahs were for hin, 

xt day Southgate was taken sick and for 
two weeks Tibbatts had the ficld to himself. 
Southgate, on recovering, followed his opponent’s 
put found that his rival's stories and vio- 
w had stolen the hearts of the voters. 
place they refused to hear Southgate, 
erying, “Tibbatt: Hurrah for Tib- 
batts!” Some even went so South- 
gate to give up the canvass and go home, as Tib- 

at i yote in that region. 

ate, putting on his 
is a dear friend of mine, 
is no better man in the 



































































































and a noble fellow—there 
district.” 

“Let's hear Southgate!” shouted some of the 
crowd, “he seems like a good fellow.” And hear 
him they did. 

“Fellow-citizet said the politician, “if I can’t 
zo to Congress withont abusing my friend Tib- 
batts, I will stay at home. He is the most talented 
man in Kentucky, and for accomplishments he 
hasn’t his equal in the world!” 

“We know all about that,” shouted the crowd. 
“We heard him play.” 

“But, fellow 
approve in m 























itizens, there is one thing T cannot 
friend. He plays better left-hand 
sicians with their right. But if you 
should hear him play right-handed! THe would 
bend the trees with his swect toncs. What I blame 














him for is this: When he is among the aristocrats, 
and your stuck-up educated people, he plays right- 





handed. But when he is among the common peo- 
ple, the uneducated, for whom be has no regard 
and calls jac! Ss, he says anything is ood 
enough for them, and so he plays for them lett- 
handed.” 

“What! Why, he played left-handed here 
exclaimed the crowd, now. thoroughly angry. 
“Does he think we are jackasses? Down with 
Tibbatts! Up with Southgate! He's our man!” 

When the election returns came in, poor left- 
handed Tibbatts found thag be had but sixteen 
votes in that precinct. 
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CATAMOUNT CHARLEY. 

Colorado is the land of wonders. ‘These are not con- 
fined to objects of nature, but include also its ekilful 
hunters and the strange stories they tell. One of the 
latest of their tales, and also the must sensational, is re- 
ported by the Colorado Springs Gazette, which paper 
leaves it without endorsement. As a specimen of hunt. 
ing stories, it is excellent for the use it makes of the 
im ion ‘ 

Yesterday the well-known hunter of Pike's Peak, Cat- 
amount Charley, appeared in town riding his picbald 
mustang. His tall, loosely knit figure, his long legs, bis 
dark face, blac and flowing black beard, which 
sweeps in a sable cataract over his bosom, are all well- 
known to our citizens. 

He dismounted in front of Aiken & Hunt's, and leav- 
ing his mustang unhitched, removed ah 
skins from the erupper of the saddle, and walke 
the store. 

“1 boss,” remarked Charley to 
got some skins yere Fd like to sell yer. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Hunt, “Ishall be glad to look 
at them.” 

“Yere,” said Charley, “Is a mountain bison'’s hide, 
yere is a mountain lion's hide, and yere are two more 
ions" at fust lion's kin is the biggest J ever 
e feet from tip to tip; the critter must have 
hundred pounds. 
¢ itwas this w I was looking round for 
game back of the Peak, when all at once T heard a 
growlin’ and a howlin’, which reminded me that the 
mountain lions wax not all dead yet 

So Perawled around a pint of rock, and Vm blamed 
if] didn't see three mountain lions havin’ a fight with a 
monstrous bison, 

“Etell you, it waa a big fight. ‘The lions would make 
a leap, and the bison would back up against a root, and 
take them on hix horns, 

“Ldon't know how the tight would have come out, 
but I drawed a bead on the fust liun as come in range, 
and pulled my old rifle off. 

“the surprisin’ part of the affair was that just ae I 
pulled one of the lions jumped in between me and the 
one [shot at, and caught the ball just back of hia ribs. 

“It passed elcan through him, and, bein’ turned a lit- 
tle froin its course, it went throuxh the throat of the 
second lion, and broke the neck of the bison. 

“They all dropped ina heap, and Twas so tickled 

wutiously jumped out from behind the rock, 
aw me.” 

“indeed,” said Mr. 

“Ye 
made 
























































































me, and 
w him comin’ T didn’t have time 
to take wim, but T brought my repeatin’ rifle up under 
rm and took a fly shet aUhim. 
ucky for me, I took him in the breaet, and he tum- 
bled over dead.” 
“Indeed,” said Mr. Hunt. 
es” he tumbled over dead: and 
for the four skins, three 
















We left Mr. Hunt engaged in a mercantile combat 
with Charley over the price of those skins. 
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For the Companton, 


LIFE-BUILDING. 


Pray, didst thou never think, my gentle boy, 
How diticult $s Ite? Withont seme pain 
ye cannot nthe shnplest to: 

And when we muse onal that ite ee 

seems Wonderful that, se tnskille 

mn youth to age no better house we bull 


thee how 
re parts that prove 
bled until now 
asks me to remove, 
*Twere wiser from the first to build with care 
‘Than occupy sad yeurs with such repair. 

























Ungentle actions, each unguarded breath, 
sining now the fabrie scarce to mar, 
last trom near the gates of ¢ 
Will show what rtiss 
For one may build a ship to st 
Of occan caster than a pertect Ite 
GeORGE H. CoomER. 
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WOVEN GLASS. 


Glase, that is so brittle and so easily broken, has been 
spun into long threads or tilaments, and then woven 
into cloth, ‘The glass-blowers sometimes seen at work 
at fairs make beautiful spun glass, but all their work 
ie coarse, and of no particular value. Recently, thix 
art of spinning and weaving glass has been taken up 
in this country by the aid of machinery, and beautiful 
fabrics iv the form of tablecloths, napkins and towels, 
have been made wholly of glass. The procces is very 
interesting. 

Two workmen in the glass-house dip their tongs into 
a pot of liquid glass, and draw out a lump of the pasty 
mass, and then pull it apart by walkiug away from each 
other, 

‘The glasa draws out into a long rope or rod of glass, 
and falls on the floor. Other workmen cut this up 
while it is atill eft, into sticks about three feet long, 
and one-half inch in diameter. 

‘These rods of glass, when cold, are taken to the spin- 
ning-room, and ket up on end between two blow-pipes. 
These blow-piper send Jong, slender flames of gas on 
the tip of the glass rod, and in a moment it begins to 
melt away like a candle. 

In front of the rod is a large wooden wheel, elght and 
one half feet in diameter, and having a rim or face of 
twelve inche 

A hot thread is pulled out from the melting rod of 
glass and fastened to the rim of the wheel, and it fx then 
driven, at the rate of three hundred turns in a minute, 
by a steam-engine. 

The wheel travels at about one and one-third of a 
mile in a minute and spinning a thread as fine as the 
finest silk. 

When the wheel is full, the akein is taken off, and 
may then be treated like any thread. Ina proper loom, 
it may be used just ax if it'was eo much silk, and may 
be woven into beautiful fabrics that may be washed, 
ironed, cut and made into any shape, just like 6o much 
cloth. 

The glass uecd ia a pecuiinr, soft kind, made with 
lead, and may be white or colored, to suit the fancy. 


+o 
AN EAGLE AMONG GEESE. 


A North Carolina paper, the Elizabeth City Econom: 
ical, describes a novel barn-yard battle on Roanoke Ial- 
and, recently, in which an eagle, several gecse, a dog 
and a woman took a part: 










s res 
the strife 























A soaring eagle turned hie eyes upon the quiet yard 

of Walter Dough. A flock of fat geese invited his eye 
and tempted his taste. 

The glance was father to the thought, and down he 

d. The feathers flew, the geese equawked, and 

as a Sensation in the farm-yard, and there was a 














dog ther 








FEB. 10, 1881. 


A goose Js put down asa fool, but it is avulyar error, 
A goose isa part ly smart feliow. And so was the 
one the vagle atri ewer Dough's yard. 

As soon aa struck, the goose ran under the honee 
(whieh was some fect above the ground) with the cule 
fastened to her back, and the reat of the fleck in hot 
purreuit. And there ‘the fizht grew fet und futictin, 
‘orty biting and Hopping geese on one eide, and the 
king of birds on the other. 

Although outmumbered, Uecagle maintained the fight, 
and clung to hin vietim. 

But soon another enemy presented himeclf,—an ene. 
my more terrible than an army of geese,—a bull-terrier 
dog, little, but full of fieht. 

Tt wasn't fair, and the dog had no natural belligerent 
rights in acombat between birds; but he cume with a 
dound, and the enule had no time to settle questions of 
military cthies: so he threw himself on his hack ccazle 
fashion) to do his best in this hard fight between touth, 
and tocnail. 

The dog made a lunge at the cael 
eagle struck hin claws deep into the de 

The blow war simultaneous on either sid 
blows told. 























« breast, and the 
shoulder. 

Roth 
hardly 
and looked on. 
getling the worst of 
it. attempted to fly, but the deg hung te him, and he 
only succeeded ib mounting the fence. ‘Then it was 
that Mine Martha Brothers, the true here of the fight, 
came to the front and won the palm of victory. Seizing 
a rail, she soon had the eayle prostrate, 
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HOW HE PLAYED SANTA CLAUS. 


An Arkansas paper records some of the pranks of a 
mixchievous negru boy who lived with a quiet old ne- 
gro named Jerry. Master Montgomery caused the old 
man considerable trouble, but the youngster did pot al. 
ways come off with flying colore after his monkey 
shines—particularly when his fun was inspired by too 
much drink. Qnce he undertook to surprise Uncle 
dJerry by appearing to him down the chimney a la 
Kriss Kringle : 


There was so much beer in Montgomery, there wae 
very little room for any sense. Somehow, he managed 
to Chin up a ladder resting against the eaves, mounted 
another ladder planting to the ridge-pole. and tunubled, 
rather than drupped, inte the cy chimney. ‘There 
he halted aw bile to make various noisce like a eat, but 

consternation, When he started) te continue hie 
nt, Santa Claus found that he waa wedyed in the. 
Stuck beyond adeubt! What contd he do? 
time, Unele Jerry bad beard the strange 































“[ know now. Swallers gone into dat chimbly, and 
de ole cat after dem. FM tix her! 

Unele Jerry prided hima on his decision, He was 
thankful, he once him “all de day to 
get out ob doors,” and in this case it certainly did: hut. 
Reizinye a buck cy, he climbed the root, and into 
the “ehimbly” poured all the bucket would hold. 

Buch a noise—the yelling, sercamings, spitting and 
sputtering of five hundred eats, 

“Who dar?” rhouted Uncle Jerry, 

reo 

“Who be you?” 

& Monty 

“How you dar?” 

Only foolin’ 
{What you tryin’ to make of yourself 2" 





























polin’ ! 
anta Claus.” 

Unele Jerry said afterwards, “1 laffed eo T jeat thought 
Tehould shoot right off dat roof on to de ground ensy ax 
arain-drop goin’ down the shingule, but 1 contribed fur 
46 i 














Well, hold,” he sald to Montgome 
Hold!” He could do nothing ele 
brought rope 1, lowering them, began to fish dewn 
the deep, dark mouth of the chimney. Ina moment he 
felt a bite, and pulling vigorously, up he brought Santa, 

“Pooh! he exelaimed, “TL rmiell beer, 1 ‘splain it 
now. Montgomery, you hab been where you didn't 





Unele Jerry 












rry detained the crestfallen Santa long enough 
to administer hima a sound Iccture. ‘The lectures of 
something else, look cfleet this time like a mustard poul- 
tice, and Montgomery promieed to behave himrelf. 


a ep 
WARM AND COLD BATHS. 


The physiological effects of warm and cold baths are 
thus noted by a writer in an English medical journal: 





rm baths produce an effect upon the #kin directly 
contrary to that which fs brought about by cold water. 
The cutancous versels ¢ © imincdiately under the in- 
flucnee though the dilation is followed 
by a contr: wiraction is sehlom cxcersives 
and the ultimate 
cutaneous cireu The pulse and resp 
both quickened in the cold bs 

‘The warm bath inercascs the temperature of the body, 
and by leskening the necessity for the internal pre dues 
tien of heat, it decreure I which is made upen 
certain of the vital procerser, and Cnablen life to be eye 
tained with a less expenditure of I 

While a cold 1 
muscles if continued too long, 
stiffness and fatizue. ‘The final ctleet of beth hot 
cold baths, if their temperature be moderate, is the 
game, the difference being, to use the words of Brauny 
that Id refreshes by stimulating the functions, heat 
by physically facilitating them, and in this lies the im: 
portant diflerence between the cold water eystem and 
the thermal mode of treatment.” 






























nh stiffness of the 











A CHINESE BURIAL. 


The Salt Lake Tritune thus describes the burial of & 
Chinese who died in that city : 


When the corpse had reached the grave, the personal 
effects of the deceared heathen, consisting of clothings 
Dlankets and various trinkets, were placed. in one pile 
near the grave, and the torch applied to them, ‘The 
hody was then lowered into the ground, cre we 
lighted, colored papers were burned on the cotlin, whle 
one of the Celestials went through with a chant as the 
grave was being filled up. 

When the burial wax completed, a small 
fresh pork, a chicken, and various other artic 
in an uncooked condition were placed by 

rave ona picee of newspaper, and the Chi 

ean to dixperee. 

‘The Celestial who scemed to have charge o 











uantity of 















f the cer 


emonies, addressing himeelf to the grave-dizeet, elds, 
“Lole man, loo watchee glave, I be backee ty-nollew 5 





and yesterday he returned, placed another amall eh 
tity of fresh pork and other food by the grave, oon 
ering up the ashes of the burnt clothing, departed+ 





—-- +0 —_—_ 


STUNG. 

‘A funny street Incident is related by a St. Louis paper 
about a dog which, being bothered by # bee one hot 
day, ak’he whe dozing ‘by a grocor’s doors inenstiones 
snapped it up in his mouth. 


He made a audden spring to his fect as if he hi 
thought of something that he had to do ina hurts 
the hair all ever him ralsed on end ae if he hid no 
electrified. ‘Then he pranced around a moment, 
ing hix head franticall 

A little black ot 
he looked at inquiringly for a brief instant, 
started off In haste to see a man around 
howling dismally as he went. 












shich 
dropped from hig mont an 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW-STORM. 
Down from the misty sky they came, 
Fast and faster the livelong day, 
Till the cobble-stones in the noisy street 
Were snugly hidden at last away ; 
And over the pavement broad and wide 
A beautiful snowy sheet was spread, 
And each tall tree in the park near by 
Was suddenly wearing a white-capped head. 


Baby climbed up in her little chair, 
And looked at the storm with cager eyes; 
‘Then suddenly clapping her tiny bands, 
“Tknow why de feavers come!” she cries. 
“Dere’s pitty white hens in de sky, mamma,— 
Dess all deir feavers ia b’owing away !” 
‘Then two blue eyes from the window turned 
And questioned, “Why laugh at baby May?” 


O wee little mite of humanity, 
For the first time viewing a fall of snow, 





How many storms will cross your path 
As over the road of life you go? 
For clouds must gather o’er every heart, 
And winter must follow the summer fair, 
And there must be gloomy and leaden skies 
To fill with snowflakes the earth and air. 
But light as feathers, dear little one, 
May be the storms your heart may feel, 
And after the shadows, the sunshine bright 
Shall every sorrow and trouble heal; 
For under the snow the blossoms lic, 
Gathering strength for the next glad year, 
And before we know it their fragrance sweet 
Will give us the tidings,““Summer is here!” 


M. D. Brine. 
te 


For the Companion. 
WHY GRANDPA DIDN’T HAVE MILK 
TOAST FOR SUPPER. 

Jane Pritchard went to the big stone pot on the 
high bench in the cellar, got upon her tiptoes, took 
off the brown towel, and peeked in. 

“Oh, there is one slice left!” she cried, joyfully. 
“And I'm a-going to take it. Betscy’s to make 
bread to-night, ‘cause I heard her say so; and | 
we've got biscuit for tea. Oh, goody, goody !” 

She came down frém her tiptocs to clap her 
hands in glee, and then began to scamper off up 
the stairs, followed by Button, the black cat, who 
raced and tore after her like all possessed, to the 

very door of grandpa’s room. 

“O grandpa!” she exclaimed, rushing in and fly- 
ing up to the bed. “I’m a-going to make you a 
slice of milk toast for supper—all alone by myself! 
The very beautifullest toast you ever saw, dear 
grandpa!” 

“Hey ?—what—hey?” said the old gentleman, 
turning over suddenly, and raising his head to 
stare at her in a bewildered way. ‘What's the 
matter? Is the house afire ?” 

“No,” said Jane. And then she began to hop up 
and down in her delight. “I’m a-going to make 
you some toast, grandpa. Now, aint you so glad ?”’ 

“Oh yes, yes; to be sure—to he surc,” said the 
old gentleman as briskly as he could, waked out 
of his beautiful nap, and blinking away at her 
with all his might. 

“Yes, yes; to be sure,” he repeated, pleased to 
see her so happy. 

So Jane dropped a kiss on his wrinkled face, and 
flew off down stairs again, closely followed by 
Button, who had allowed nothing to escape her 
big green eyes. 

“First thing,” said Jane to herself, down in the 
kitchen, “I’m a-going to put on the milk to boil. I 
know, ’cause I've seen Betsey do it sixteen hun- 
dred—no, I guess forty hundred times. Now 
won't she be glad, when she’s got to stay with her 
pa, and he’s got such awful things in his legs as 
rammodies—that J can do just as good as she can, 
every single thing ?” 

Off she ran into the big cool cellar, and pretty 
soon came back tugging the milk-can. 

“There’s such a very little bit,” she said, peer- 
ing into its depths. “Oh dear! I wonder why the 
milk always runs down into the bottom so. Well, 
never mind, grandpa won't want any milk in his 
tea if he has such nice toast as I'm going to make 
him. And Betsey'll be over to her pa’s, and I can 
go without mine, for once.” 

She couldn't quite keep back the whole of the 
little sigh at the thought of the dry gingerbread, 
and bread and butter, without the lovely cup of 
fresh, sweet milk to go with it. But all the same, 
she turned the big milk-can upside down, and 
poured its contents ifto a small tin cup, which she 
set on the very hottest of the stove covers. 

“There,” she said, with great satisfaction to But- 
ton, for want of other company. ‘Now, if I be- 
gin to toast my bread, I can get all through, and 
have lots of time before supper. 

So she ran in again to the big stone pot on the 
high bench, fished out the gne slice of bread, and 
reaching down the toaster from the nail in the 
pantry, started off to try her luck before the glow- 
ing grate fire in the dining-room. 

“Isn't this just ex-quis-ite!” she cried, down on 
her knees, and burning her hands and face just 
twice as much as the bread. 

“Oh dear me! Whew! Whe-e.” 








THE 


Button came in and seated herself sociably at 
one side, winking her green eyes at the bright 
blaze. 

Siss—siss—bubble—bubble ; spit—t—t!” 

Jane dropped toaster and all, into the nearest 
corner of the chimney jamb, and darted out into 
the kitchen on the wings of the wind. 

There was the milk—great waves and waves of 
white foam, puffing away clear over the top of the 
little tin cup, to race off in one mad sputter, all 
over Betscy’s clean stove-top. 

“Oh, my beautiful milk!" mourned Jane, clasp- 
ing her hands in woe. ‘What shall 1 do!” 

Button stepped gingerly up to view the scence, 
and wrinkled up her nose with interest and expec- 
tation. 3 

Crackle—crack—crack—crack! 

“My!” 

Jane bounced around, leaving the milk to its 
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fate, and stepped over Button, to hurry back to 
her bread. 

Alas! before she reached there, the smell of 
scorching toast told her very well what had hap- 
pened. - 

The toaster had turned over, and slipped down 
upon the bright coals; and there lay the beautiful 
slice of bread, a little black, shrivelling thing, very 
much curled at the edges, quickly burning to 
death. 

Jane only stopped to pick out the toaster, and 
sct it up to cod a bit; then she went to the stairs, 
sat down on the lowest one, and cried till one, two, 
three, four, five, s‘x o'clock, told her it was time 
to set the table for tea. 

So that is the reason that grandpa didn’t have 
milk toast for supper—the very same one why 
Jack didn’t eat Ais supper—beeause there wasn't 
any! MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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For the Companion. 

HANS AND THE PEPPER-POT. 
Little Hans was a very naughty boy one day. 
What do you think he did? 

Well, he did almost everything that was mis- 
chicvous ; at Ieast, everything he could think of. 

I suppose he got out of bed the wrong way, or 
opencd his left eye first instead of his right, or for 
got to say “Popocatapetl” before he began his 
breakfast, or some such dreadful thing; and if he 
did, of course that was enough to make him 
naughty, wasn't it? 

First, he wouldn’t eat his breakfast. There was 
not enough sugar on his porridge. Mamma put 
on some more, and then there was too much. 
(This shows that something was very wrong with 
him, for who ever heard of a child having too 
much sugar?) And he wouldn’t eat it. “Wah! 
woah! boo!” no, he wouldn’t. 

So he didn’t. And nobody was a bit the worse 
for it but himself. 

After breakfast he felt hungry, and went back 
into the kitchen, but mamma had put everything 
away except the pepper-pot. 

When Hans saw the pepper-pot, he forgot that 
he was hungry. Now he would have some fun. 

So he called the cat, who was asleep by the 
stove, and began to pat and stroke her. 

Pusey purred, and felt very happy, when sud- 
denly—puff! Hans shook the pepper-pot over her 
nose. 

Poor pussy! her eyes and nose were full of pep- 
per. She mewed piteously, and ran round and 
round, sneczing and spitting. That was fun for 
Hans. 

Still holding the pepper-pot, he looked about for 


An old, old man, with whiskers white, 
Flies over the earth as the night comes down, 
And softly sings, in his gentle flight, 

As he winds his way through the shades of night, 
“Close, little eyelids! close up tight ; 

For the Sandman is in town.” 


He knows what makes little ¢: 
So he pours the showers of bright sand down, 





“Close, little eye 
For the Sandman is in town.” 








He comes to the babe while yet ’tis light; 
But on all at last the shower comes down, 
And the eyes of blue and brown so bright 
Must close w! 
“Clos 
For the Sandman is in town.” 





en he sings, as he comes at night,— 
, little eyelids! close up tight; 






sso bright, 








Sleep lingers till broad daylight; 
to him who sings each night, 
close up tight ; 
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some new sport, and saw on a shelf a beautiful 
blue platter, large and round, which he had not 
often scen, as it was usually kept locked up in the 
cupboard. 

How finely that would spin on the smooth 
kitchen floor. 

Up he climbed, down he climbed, and soon the 
platter was spinning beautifully. 

Whi t, whir-r, whir-r,—crash!” this was 
what the platter said. And it never said anything 
else, for it was broken in fifty pieces. 

Hans was very still for a moment. Then he 
said to himself, “If mamma finds me crying hard, 
perhaps she may not punish me.” 

So he opened his mouth very wide, and put both 
fists in his eyes, and began “Boo-hoo! boo-hoo! 
oh! oh! 0-0-oh!” 

But the next moment came a change in his tone, 
and his screams were those of real terror and pain. 

Poor Hans! He had forgotten the pepper-pot, 
which was still tightly clasped in one hand; and 
now his eyes and nose were as full of pepper as 
poor pussy’s had been, and like her he ran round 
and round the room, shricking and screaming. 

What a sight met his mother's eyes when she 
opened the door. Hans with his mouth wide 
open, and his face streaming with tears and pep- 
per, and her beautiful dish on the floor, broken in 


fifty pieces! 
—_—_+er—__—__ 


A very timid little girl went down cellar with 
her mamma. ‘What fs it smells so?” she asked. 

“J don’t smell anything unusual,” said her 
mamma. “What does it smell like?” 

“Well,” said the little one, slowly, sniffing anil 
snuffing, “it soweds like a rat!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


SCARECROW LITERATURE. 

Aman, crossing a neighbor's cornfield in winter, 
found the last summer's scarecrow still at its post. 
Like a robber he attacked the lonely tigure, and aearch- 
ing Its coat-poe! scovered a book. Read the primal 
letters of the names reiuired in their order, and find the 
subject of the searecrow's pocket-companion, 

A grace who Is represented as dancing with the god- 
dess Venus. 

A god who attended the goddess of corn, and taught 
mankind the art of husbandry. 

‘A fabulous princess who at the altar of sacrifice was 
changed into a atag. 

Name of the god of war when peaceable. 

A king who, feigning lunacy, sowed salt {ustead of 
corn. 

A nympb whose husband so charmed the shades of 
the infernal regions with his music, that he was per- 
mitted to bring her back to the upper world. 

The fabulous patroness of agriculture. 

The muse who » provides over dancing. 










A fabulous princess for whom a vast territory is 
named. E. L. BE. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of seventeen letters, [a the name 
of a celebrated Italian, now on his third visit to the 
United States. 

The 1, 11, 6, 4, 6, 17, 16 wasa famous naturalist. The 
9, 10, 15, 3 is a noted vocalist. ‘The 13, 12,7, 8, 14, 
was one of a most barbarous nation that invaded Rome 
in the 5th century. is 


A SUBJECT OF MUCH TALK. 
A land whose ancient history 
Is shadowed with a mystery; 
A name In classic lore 
Of letters two,— no more; 
A city of the priests,— 
So runs the Bible atory,— 
By an angry king destroyed 
With ruin full and gory; 
A city in old fables 
Where stood the Augean stables. 
Read these ax here repeated, 
With a consonant completed, 
And find what in these days 
Men wonder at and praise,— 
A record of past ages; 
But who can read its pages? 


4. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
CAuthors.) 
Font deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm thei, to men's eyes. 
*" Shakespeare. 
A dexgar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
TMs peep o'er hills, and 
Alps on Alps arise. Pope. 
Now will I show myself to have more of the serpent 
than the dove. Marlowe. 
‘When love is at its best, one loves 
So much that he cannot forget. 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hili, or field, or river. 
Tennyson. 
Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound ; 
And maidens call it love-in-fdleneas. 
_ ‘Shakespeare. 


PREFIX AND ANNEX. 

To a word for cunning prefix a letter and find a word 
for sharp. ‘To the last prefix two lettcrs and make a word 
fora sudden twitch. To this last annex a letter, and 
the result is the name of an ancient goddess who was 
worshipped as a heavenly body under another name. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACRosTIc. 

Cross-words: 1, A pocm sct to music. 2, A hero of 
antiquity. 3, A beautiful arch. 4, A familiar friend. 
5, A person who defends. 6, The first Hebrew month 
of the civil year. 7, The principal goddess worshipped 
by the Egyptians. 8, A maiden, °9, An, abbreviated 
term for a messenger. 10, An Embassador from the 
Pope to an Emperor or King. 11, A satirical poem. 
12, A northern constellation. 13, An emblem. 14, The 
fox-tailed monkey. 15, A musical composition. 16, A 
snug situation. 

The primals give the maiden name of a celebrated 
woman; the finals give her nationality and profession. 














HH. 


7. 
ILLUSTRATED RERUS. 





A kind of deformity. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is an egg like a colt? Because it ia not fit to use 
until it has been broken. 
Why is a lean monarch like a man in meditation? ° 
Becauve he is a thin king (thinking). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1.1, Conduct. 2, Adam. 3, Noah. 4, Dives. 5, 
Lives. 6, Entrance. 7, Mall. 8, Attribute. 9, Soon.— 
CANDLEMAS. 

2. Buckingham. 

3. Lool, room, root, fool, door, loop, Moor, doom, 
loot, foot, noon, toon. 

4.1.1, H. 2, Ha. 3, Ham. 4, Sham. 5, Shame. 
6, Thames. 7, Matches. 8, Mustache. II x 
La. 3, Lea. 4, Gale, agle. 6, Regal 
eral. 8, Enlarged. 9, Legendary, UT—1 
3, Ant. 4, Rant. 5, Grant. 6, Garnet. 
‘tering. 9, Cantering. 10, Re-enacting. 
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papers are held responsible until arrearay 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
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roum, and whenever he has a moment's leisure he is 
studying English, which is the one lfguage of impor- 
tance in which he is deficient. 

T understand that his knowledge of European contl- 
nental tongues has caused the promise to be given him 
that as soon as he can write English with ease he shall 
have a place as translator in the State Department. 

It is in order to earn the mans of support while study- 
ing English that he has taken the place at the hotel. 
Gentlemen belonging to the legation of his country 
spoke to the landlord of his reverses and determination 
to earn a living, and secured the place for him. 

ae 
BARELY ESCAPED. 

Unsophisticated strangers ina great city, carpet-bag 
in hand, are favorite game for sharpers an@ “confidence 
men.” One device of rogues {s to lurk in pairs, conve- 
niently far apart, on the track of thelr intended victim, 
one of them finding out his name by pretending to make 
amistake, and the other then going up to him asa friend 
and acquaintance. The Montreal Witness relates how 
a “Mr. Jones” of that clty came near being victimized. 
He was accosted on Courtlandt Street, Now York, by a 
young fellow who grasped his hand and said, “How do 
you do, Robinson?” Whereupon, he remarked that 
there must be some mistake, and innocently added that 
he was “Mr. Jones, of Montreal.” After apologizing, 
the young man left. 

About two thinutes afterward, another very well- 
dressed young man came up to him. ‘This one knew 
his name and where he came from; there was no mis- 
take thie time, and when he declared he was the nephew 
ofan old friend of Mr. Jones, 1 well-known citizen of 
Montreal, whom he named, Jones almost fancied he saw 
the facial characteristics of the family mentioned in his 
countenance. 

The first meeting had quite gone from his inemnory 
and although an oid traveller, Mr. Jones suspected noth- 
ing wrong: 

‘he amiable New Yorker appeared well-to-do. He 
said he was doing a rushing business. He was in the 
tea business, and little by little got our Montreal mer- 
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THE MUSCLES. 

Our strength is all in our museles, and is measured 
by the strength with which they can contract; not fora 
short time, but steadily and permanently,—of course, 
with the proper intervals of rest. 

A young girl in the delirium of fever may ecem sud- 
denly to have the strength of two men, but she soon 
sinks back utterly helpless. A person of high spirit 
may put forth a few tremendous efforts, to be followed 
by a sense of extreme exhaustion, and soreness and 
pain, that shows that the muscles have been strained. 

On the contrary, a man of strong digestion, well-fed, 
and with muscles inured to heavy labor, can work vig- 
orously all day, the year through, without exhausting 
hia physical energies, but rather enhancing them. Tle 
cai pit forth muscular effort that would break down a 





| chant so interested in him that he was at last induced to 
| enterasaloon on Greenwich Street, near Liberty Street, 





= ' as he had not time to go to the warehouse, to see some 


samples of tea. 
r. Jones, when he went into the saloon, began to 
iauspect all was not right. Tho affalgp stranger got 
from the bar-tender a box of eamples oftea, and having 
asked fora room, the two went into {t; but when a third 
| man and a fourth arrived, the Montrcaler suddenly made 
his exit without tasting the samples 0 , telling them, 
to send them to No. 13 Charlton Street, where he was 

stopping. 

The has eince learned from the Superintendent of Po- 
lice that the samples were drugged, and that he had a 





narrow escape. It is a very good plan for people going | 


to a city like New York to hold no intercourse with 
strangers whom they may mect on the strects. 


es 
MARRIED IN THE WOODS. 

There have been marriages in the street, at midnight, 

the sleepy clergyman tying the knot from his bedroom 

window. One marriage took place, several years ago, 


sedentacy tu. nina few hours, however high-spirited. , I a balloon, and now a novel one is recorded by the 


Not a few very intelligent men seem wholly ignorant 
of these simple facts. We knew a doctor of divimty 
who having become convinced that he needed vigorous 
out-door exercise, began at once wheeling heavy loads 
of stone and earth. After an hour or two of this work 
he forever yielded up his new convictions—at least the 
practice of them. 

Many persons enfeebled by sedentary habits and cx- 
cessive brain-work do themselves harm and not good 
by over-doing exercise at the outset. The true rule is, 
if you wish to get healthful benefit by exercise, to begin | 


New Haven Palladium, as taking placcin the woods by 
lamplight : 

A Preston couple procured a marriage license from 
the Ledyard town clerk the other day and in the early 
evening the rector of St. James’ Church, at Poquetan- 
noe, was called upon to perform the ceremony and was 
about to proceed when a closer examination of the li- 
cense showed that the rite could legally take place only 
in Ledyard. 

The dividing-line between Preston and Ledyard runs 
a few rods below the rectory. He informed the couple 
of the facts In the case and for a few minutes it looked 
as though the union would have to be postponed. 

Suddenly an idea came into the minister's head and 


the exercise gently, increase it slowly, and keep within | he commanded his family to bring lamps, and biddin; 


the limits of fatigue. 


Spirited students are constantly injuring themeelves | © 


by feats of strength in wrestling or rowing. Occasionally | 
the heart itself—which Is simply a hollow muscle—aud- 
denly gives way under the strain, and serious or fatal 
results follow. 

Senscless and heartless drivers often think to beat 
strength Into the muscles of an overburdened horse— 
they put into the poor animal the strength of the mad. 
man, at the expense of its real working power. 

med 
FAITHFUL AND INTELLIGENT. 

A Montana hunter found out, as not a few men have 
also discovered, that he owned a dog which, in the ex- 
pressive slang of the West, ‘it would do to tle to.” The 
story is told by the Helena Independent : 


Herman Hutter and Charles Whitman, accompanied 
by a deerhound, went up the Rattlesnake River in quest 
of game. They climbed the mountains and separated, 
taking opposite sides of the ridge, in the hopes of bag- 
ging a deer. 

Whitman came down the Rattlesnake side, and soon 
after separating from bis companion he slipped and fell, 
sliding some two hundred feet down the mountain side. 

He vainly endeavored to stop himself by digging into 
the snow with hia hands and fect and clutching at brush 
and saplings, till just as he was about to be precipitated 
over the cliff into the Rattlesnake, some forty feet be- 
low, he fortunately clasped ‘a strong sapling with one 
hand, and was left dangling In the air over the precipice. 

By a strong effort he managed to clasp the saplin; 
with his arm in the elbow, and grasping his wrist wit! 
the disengaged hand, awaited his Inevitable fall with 
desperation. 

e hound seeing his master fall, followed him to the 
edge of the cliff and whined piteously at the predica- 
ment of his human friend. Suddenly he dashed off 
over the hill like a deer, and disappeared. 

‘When nearly exhausted, Whitman heard his compan- 
ion, Hutter, above him, coming to his assistance. Ho 
gathered renewed courage, and held on desperately till 

utter came down with a rope and rescucd him from 

rilous position. 

Hutter says he had gone but a short distance, when 
the dog came upon him and eeized hold of his clothin; 
whining. He turned upon him, and the dog ran off. 
Repeating the strange manauvre, Hutter suspected 
somcthing wrong, and followed the dog to Whitman’s 
rescue. 

ae Hie 
SENSIBLE. 

During the summer season some of the White Moun- 
tain hotels have employed students as waiters, who thus 
earn moncy to pay some of their tuition bills for an edu- 
cation. A hotel in Washington, D. C., it is sald, has a 


waiter who is an Italian nobleman, and who thus sup- 


the young couple follow him, the weird party proceed 

n foot into Ledyard. 

A patch of leafless forest was sclected, and there, 
with the lights held high by the attendants, with the 
thin silvery crescent of the pale moon looking down 
upon the clergyman’s prayer-book and his clerical 
robes, the twain were made man and wife. 

oe tg 

PATRIOTIC. 

Most people can “accept the inevitable’ somehow. 
But it requires magnanimity to do it gracefully. One 
instance given by the Presbyterian will illustrate the 
spirit that should animate all good citizens even in party 
strife: 

‘We were once pointed to a house in an Ohio town, of 
whose owner the following anecdote was related: ‘Dur- 
ing the hotly-contested election which had just closed, 
this gentleman was a zealous opponent of Mr. Lincoln, 
who had been re-elected. The victorious party had re- 
solved to celebrate their triumph by a procession and 

neral illumination of their houses. hen evening 
fell, lo! the home of this defeated Dem@&€rat blazed out 
with a glen of light and bunting which completely 
eclipsed his ublican neighbors! 

Both party friends and opponents were amazed. The 
parade of jubilant voters halted before the man’s door, 
cheered him lustily, and demanded the reason for his 
eccentric behavior. 

“Fellow-citizens and neighbors,” he answered, “Mr. 
Lincoln is my President now, as well as yours. "Why 
shouldn’t I honor the ruler whom Providence and the 
nation’s suffrages have given?” 

‘We have always thought that a golden saying, illum!- 
nating @ noble acty—anapple of gold in a picture of 
sllver. 

oy 


WHAT A LEMON SEED DID. 


One cannot too carefully guard against swallowing 
substances that never digest. Human beings arc not 
ostriches. The Hartford (Ct.) Post says: 


The recent death of a young man in New Britain 
from ewallowing a bean reminds a friend of a similar 
case, which occurred about a month ago at Fenwick 
Hall, Saybrook. A lady who was boarding there at the 
time, in drinking a glass of lemonade, swallowed a lem- 
on seed, which lodged in one of the passages on its way, 

roducing an abscers, from which serious results bade 

to follow. Eminent physicians were consulted, and 
an operation decided upon. An incision was made in 
the lady’s side, the absccrs reached, punctured, and the 
lemon seed removed. The Indy is now in a fair way of 
recovery. 
ae ee 


Cuantes Lams remarked of cne of his critics: “The 
more I think of him, the less I think of him.” 


ALLUDING to Prof. James Richardson’s estimate that 
one female house fly will lay twenty thousand eggs ina 





ports himeelf while studying English. A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Time tells bis history, as follows: 


‘A young Italian, of a noble family, who speaks, reads 
and writes eleven languages, owing to his father’s loss 
of fortune and his own consequent poverty, has accepted 

ladly the position of second waiter in thi hotel, where 
fe was a guest when he first came to Washington, less 
than « year ago. P 

There are several responsible gentlemen who have 
seen his papers, who have told me his story. Ho him. 
self never alludes to the eubject of his changed position, 
nor trics in any way to attract attention or excite sym- 





thy. 
PeHe simply attends to his very embarrassing dutics of 
receiving and seating the guests in the large dining. 


season, the Church Union thinks “It is a pity a fly 
couldn't be grafted on a hen.” 


Sunday-School Teacher— Which is the best, the 
wheatorthetares? Master Hobbs—Thetares. Teacher 
a ? ene, Hobbs—The wheat gets threshed, but 

res don’t 


“Co.onEL,” said aman who wanted to make out a 
genealogical tree, “Colonel, how can T become thor- 
oughly acquainted with my farcily bistory?” “Simply 
by running for office,” anawerea the colonel. 


“How do yon pronounce the word s+t y?” 
Prof. Stearns asked the young gentleman nearest the 
foot of the class. And the smart boy stood up and said 
it depended a great deal whether the word applied to a 
man or a bee, 
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COMPANION 

A 
Brown's Bronchial Troches will stop a cough by 
directly relieving the trritation of the Throat, and will 
not disorder the stomach like cough syrups. 2cts. a box. 








RAPE,_VINES and Small Fruit Plants, Thorough- 
bred Poultry, and Eggs for Hatching. Send tor 
Catalogues. 0.8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. 


ILLUSTRATED GARDE 
GULDE. of te hest Flowers and 
ws Vege ‘a, With prices of S 
and howto grow theme Fike tO ALL. dt will pap 


to send for tt 
COLE & BROTHER, SEEDSMEN, PELLA, Iowa. 


MA I I HEWS’ SRILL 
DRILL 
Acknowledged to be the mont 
perfect and reliable Drill 
Send for Cireular, 


de by EVERETT & SMALL, 
J. Box 3114, Boston, Mass. 








10 packets of B., M. & 
eheice Imported Flower Seeds, mailed to 
any sddreas, together with ‘oor large 
Alustrated Gescriptive Catalogue of 
for the garden for 36 Coats. 
Send for it at ones, it 


Philed! 
DORR’S IOWA SEEDS 
ARE PURE, FRESH, TRUE TO NAME AND 
RELIABLE 
Send stamp to C. W. DORR, Dr ‘ ONE . Jows. 
for N. rden Manual. Mailed FR! or with six 


Ww 
rs extra choi 3 for % cents, 





FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
Over 800 varicties. Fresh and true to name. BEST 
home-grown and imported. 5 cent pkts. for 25 cents: 
10 cent pkta. for § cents, etc. See my low-priced list 9) 
Verbenas, Koses,and other plants by mail. Catalogues free, 
D. ©. McGRAW, Riverside Gardena, Binghamton, N. Y. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. oe 
Cotalognhiowers sent trees 
‘WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., New Jersey. 


FLOWERS BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


Every Lady who wants to get Very Choice Flower 
Seeds should send for my new 


Illustrated Seed Cataloaue for 1881 
i FREE TO ALL! 
‘and get with every $1.00 worth of Flower Seeds ordered a 
Set of the most Elegantly Designed Floral Chro- 
mo Cards ever given away. Address 








0 


AARON LOW, Seedsman, Essex, Essex Co., Mass, 
% Flower or 
S E E D serio 
ourcho.ce, 
Try them. 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield. Ohia 


STRAWBERRIES: ROSES 


NLY FOR 10 PACKETS = Either — 
ral 
2) 
Catalogues of Plants and Seeds free, 
SS 
IF YOU INTEND TO PLANT Small Fruits, Roses, 


Shrubs. Vines, Flowering or Vegetable Plants, send for | 


ogue full of information, 
“GUL TURE tors 1 
ALE Roch 


‘ochester, New Work. 


my free Catal 
STRAWBER 
GEORGE W. oche: 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
eliing tn this country, ays that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash, Ile says that 
Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mall for 
eight letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 


SEEDS! #1 














first-class, Our 

@ New Trial Box 

for 1881 contains one packet eash of Winningstadt Cabbage, New 
Alpha Tomato (this alone sold at 25¢.), Dewing's Improved Beet, 
Norfolk Savoy Spinach, Prolific Nutmeg Melon, Scarlet Turnip 
Bedish, Now Maltese Parenip, and Butman Squash. All the above, 
with fall instructions, malted for only Rise. in postage stamps. 
Or we will mall 10 packeta of FLOW! DA, for trial, 
881 


250, RDER NOW, RPEE: 
Sine ANNUAL, Deaucitaily iitantraveds tome. fise aay 


address, “Write for W. ATLEE BURPEE & 00. 
‘Noe 219 and £81 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MFERRY 505 


(o 
DescriP Beteeoe$ 
a 


ED 
L 


to all applicants, and to customers without 
tt tains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
‘ebout . and full descriptions, prices and directions 

Bimtng oS rarities of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 


Tavaluable to all, Bend for it. Addi 

D.M. FERRY &C0., Detroit, Mich. 

PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON BROAD- 
CAST SEED-SOWER. 

Sows Grass Seed, Grain, 
Rice, Flax, Hemp, every- 
thing broad-cast five times 
as fast as it can be done by 
hand, and better than by 
any other means whatever. 
Nobody with an acre to sow 
can afford to do without It. 

Price $6.00. 
Agents wanted eve 
where. Stamp for circular, 

GOODELL CoO., 
Antrim, N. H., 


Sole Manufacturer: 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


e cheapest, mort Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoronghly waterproof. 
For Minera, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, It is 
without an equal 

for cirenlar and price-lint 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufact'r, Boston, Masi 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
‘The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned Is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for -M-page 
catalogue with price-list and full fafor- 






























FEB. 10, 1ssl. 
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Is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, One Col 
Flower Flats, and 600 Iilusttations: Shit Det 
scriptions of the best Flowers and vegetables, apd Di 
tions fur growing. Only 10 cents. In Englia or 

an. If you afterwards order seeda deduct the 10 

Vv SEEDS are the best In the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them, 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable 173 Pages, 
6 Colored Plates 0) Bngretings, Porto conte ie 
covers; $1400 In clegant cloth. “In German or Eugieae 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 2 
a Colored Plate in every Tumber aad many foe 
ings. Price, $1.25 a ygar; Five Coples for 
Numbers sent for 10 Cents; 3 trial co 

Address, 


My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, Will be sent FREE. to all 
who apply. My old customers need not write for It. I 

T one Of the largest collections of vegetable secd ever 
‘ent out by any secd House in America, a large portion 
| of which were grown on my six seed farm ull direc= 
ttona for cultivation on cach package, All -d wurrant- 
ed to'be both freshand true fo name: so far. that should 
it prove otherwise, / will resill the order gratis. The 
original tutroducer of the Nubbard Squash, Phinney's 
Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican (4 ind scores 
of other vegetables, L invite t aye of all who are 
ansious to have their aced directly from the grower, fresh, 


PECIALTY. 
RY, Marblehead, 


‘We will send our Catalogue for 


(881 
taining a full and descriptive list 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lilles, Roses, 
Plants, eto. 
beautifully iUustrated with colored plates, 
free to all who send their address. 
Applicetion may be made to 
119,181,and 183 Main Street, 
Rochester,¥.Y. 


kerr SIBLEY&CO/ 
ROC & CHICAGO, | 


SEEDS, 
BULBS, PLANTS, 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA. 
TKD CATALOGUE FREE. 





. New Gladioler, 
Tabervees, Amartilis, Roses, 
Carnations, choice Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Seeds of 
Howe plants, Ac: The pres. 
test collection of Lilies, 100 
rare kia 











Cant Parana;the beat ersten 
ever adopted. vihieg 
warranted true to name, Seo 








The follows by mall bo pall “io diadiola 10 

b 1 by mail postpald. jus, 10 corre eamed, 
See lief sora named, i 1S double Tubereses, Tée. All Gas 
nd owering Bulbs. ‘ourrency or 

re an establlabed raion aod ea pa mre 
LEWIS CHILDS, QUEENS, N.Y. 








HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most com’ totes 
and our Greenhouses for mn 

‘covering 3 acres in glass), are 
e largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


This is a true bone superphosphate, and 
May be d onany eropr i ‘he hill or drill 
or broadcast, either with or without manure, 
|! and will produce a much earllerand 
j crop. In the Reportof the Mass. [1 

of Fertilizers. its valuation is from Ee 
$10 per ton higher than other Phosp! 
i which sell at the same price. The 
your over 3000 tons wero sold 00, 
ng three years ago, showing that it is 
ill ikea by the farmers.’ If there is no local 
agent near you, send to us. 


Also for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


DWKER FERTILIZER CG 











THE POPE MEG CO, 
897 Washington Strcct, Doston, Mase, 





jy, BOSTON & NEW YORK 


Wil be Mailed Free to all who apply by . 
Letter. 


FEB. 10, 1881. 








For the Companion Supplement. 


si THAT BOY. 


“There he is again!” said old Miss Betsey Per- 
kins, looking over her spectacles at her two sisters, 
as a loud chorus of squawks and crawks from the 
barn broke in upon the peace and silence of their 
“keeping-room.” 

“Layalette, you're the spryest, you step out an’ 
see to ’t, do!” 

“] told ye so!" said Miss Chimera, her queer 
face relaxing from its intentness on the stocking- 
heel she was binding off, into a smile that was 
hbalf-amusement, half-triumph. 

“Well, boys will be boys,” mildly remarked 
Miss Lavalette, as she put down the mate to that 
stocking and rose to go out of doors. 

“That’s the wust on’t!” said Chimera; ‘cf they 
could be anything else-under the canopy, 'twouldn’t 
be nigh so wearin’ to get along with ‘em.” 

Here entered Miss Letty, out of breath. “My 
sakes! he was a-tyin’ up them hens in couples by 
the legs, and a-swingin’ of ’em all over the old hay- 
pole, a-playin’ Fulton Market, he said.” 

“Say! Gimme a pail o’ hot water, Miss Letty, 
will ye?” shouted Tom Perkins, as he bounced in 
at the door, with the aforcsaid bantams tucked up 
under one arm. 

“What for?” sharply asked Miss Betsey. 

“Want to give these fellers a hot bath; they act 
jest like Sis when she’s got croup.” 

“My senses!” ejaculated Chimera, as she res- 
cued the cock and hen from the pressure of his el- 
low; “they’re as nigh dead now as they can be, 
without scaldin’ on ’em!” And as she spoke, the 
hen gave a little gasp. Its head dropped, and it 
was dead. 

Tom turned and fled out of the door. If he had 
any remorse, he did not express it. 

An hour after, just as the tiny spangled cock, 
after much gentle handling and cosseting, re- 
vived and stirred, a commotion in the street called 
the three old ladies to the window, and there was 
Tom carecring down the road on Deacon Cone’s 
best Alderney cow, the boy clinging on to her 
back, holding on to her horns, and shouting at the 
top of his voice; a big black dog at her heels bark- 
ing with all his might, and the cow herself plung- 
ing and prancing in frantic fashion. 

She made straight for the barn-door, the great 
hur across which was down, though half the door 
was open, and consequently Tom was scraped off 
her back on to a heap of loose hay. He scrambled 
to his feet as good as new, and ran home as fast as 
he could to escape Mr. Cone’s just wrath. 

“Where is that boy?” the deacon sternly de- 
manded, as he walked into Miss Perkins's sitting- 
room when his chores were done that night. 

“He's gone to bed,” answered Miss Letty. 

“Well, he’s nigh about spiled ny Jarsey heifer ; 
he had ought to have a tannin’. The crittur lost 
her milk, and she’s a-blowin’ and a-tremblin’ and 
her eyes a-glarin’ now. I've a mind to take him 
to do, now I tell ye, if he did come from York!” 

“I dono as that makes no difference,” retorted 
Chimera. 

“We kind of expected he wouldn’t be jest as ro- 
bustious as boys gener'lly, ourselves; but they 
"pear to be all cut out o’ one cloth. Boys is boys 
the hull world over, I guess; they ‘change the 
place but keep the pain,’ as th’ hymn-book says.” 

“I dono what possessed ye to take him! 
growled the deacon. 

“Well, we kind of bad to,” answered Miss Bet- 
sey, laying down her silver-bowed spectacles with 
a sigh, and looking at Mr. Cone with deprecating 
eyes. 

“You sec, Thomas—that’s his .pa—is some re- 
lated to us, and brother Zephaniah he fetched him 
up; and when he got well-to-do down there in 
York, he was dreadful good to Zephy, and used 
ter send him an’ us lots of things that was pleas- 
ant and helpful. 

“So you see, he up an’ writ a letter to say his 
wife was awful sick—well, you may say danger- 
ous—and he hadn't got any place to send the boy 
without we would take him to board a spell; so 
he come, and here he is.” 

“Well, if that there heifer’s sp’iled, I shall send 
the bill to his pa, seein’ he’s got means,” grimly 
remarked the deacon, shoving his hat on his head 
and leaving without a word of adieu. 

Tom, who had gone to bed because his cow-ride 
had made even those young bones remonstrate, 
heard all this conversation through the stove-pipe 
bole in the floor, and burned with rage at Deacon 
Cone. Why shouldn't he ride cows if he wanted 
to? and why should that stingy old man bother 
his father and perhaps have him sent somewhere 
else ? 

Tom liked Bolton; he wasn’t a bit afraid of the 
three old ladies. He had unlimited pie, and the 
longer he stayed out doors the better they were 
suited; in fact, his only letter home, a letter to his 
mother, kindly intercepted by his father—and also 
opened—ran thus: 

“Dean Ma,—Ime having a bully tyme. I have pl 
three tines a day. 1 go out dores all day; they hay got 
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lots of chickens, and a Barn. I like them they don’t 
bother. I want sum Fire-works for the 4th. I luv 
you. Tommy.” 


Mr. Perkins could not resist thjs appeal. He 
loved his boy absurdly; and foolishly thought 
whatever he wanted ho must have. So in duc sea- 
son he filled Tom’s order; the letter reaching him 
the very day after that cow-ride. 

But now Tom only lay and thought what he 
could do to the man who would not Ict him spoil 
his best cow. 

Now in this short week he had already made 
friends with the most mischievous boy in all Bol- 
ton Corners, Si Plummer, a curly-headed, hand- 
some, ragged fellow, ready to risk his neck any- 
where, and do 
anything any hoy 
could, would or 
shoukin’t do. 

To him Tommy 
Perkins betook 
himself next day 
as soon as his 
early breakfast 
was swallowed. 
The dear old 
ladies quite too 
glad to get rid of 
him to ask any 
questions, and 
sitting down hap- 
pily to their knit- 
ting in that neat, 
bare room, which 
was their daily 
dwelling-place. 

But Tom and 
Si were chuckling 
under the eaves of 
the barn half the 
day, tucked away 
on soinc old hay, 
and ducking un- 
der the hay when 
Miss Chimera 
came out to the 
hens’ nests, full of 
anxiety to think 
neither Cropple- 
crown nor Creeper 
had done their 
duty about lay- 


ered, only losing the night's milk ; she was a little 
more unmanageable than usual to be sure, and 
lowered her horns and shook her head at people, 
but the Deacon could hardly ask compensation 
for this freak, so he said nothing. 

But awful was his horror the next day but one, 
when he went out in the dawn twilight to feed his 
pigs—two handsome Chester Whites, as round as 
apples already, and tame as cats—to find them 
both turned a deep bluc. He rushed back into 
the house and screamed to his wife. 

“Marthy! Marthy! Don’t ye hurry the vit- 
tles!' I’m a-goin’ over to Hollister’s to git him 
here right off. Them pigs is a-dyin’, an’ a morti- 
fyin’ as sure as you’re born. Cholery, hog chol- 
ery! I ha’ n’t a doubt on ’t!” and he hurricd into 
the stable to get up his sorrel horse. 

However, when John Hollister got there, the 
first sunbeams showed conclusively that cholera 
was only blue paint. 

Full of determination the deacon strode down 
to Miss Perkins’s door.’ ‘‘Where’s that boy ?” said 


he, grimly. 





HOUSE IN WHICH MARTIN LUTHER WAS BORN. 





The sisters looked at one another. They per- 
ceived a tempest. 

“I dono,” piped Miss Betsey feebly 
question was better 
answered. A shrill, 
cheery whistle came 
from the barn, where 
Tommy was tinkering 
with hammer and 
nails. 

The deacon made a = 
straight course across 
the garden, and before 
Tommy knew where 
he was, a sturdy hand 
clutched him by the 
collar, and dragged 
him out of doors. 

The deacon had 
brought along a stout 
switch, and it fell fast 
and sharp on Tom- 
my’s back and legs, 
with a sting clothes 
did very little to soften. 

Miss Betsey heard 
the swish of the rod, 
but was too afraid of = 
the deacon to interfere. 
Her two sisters came 
down the stair just as 
Tommy entered, red, angry and sobbing. 

“Folks has got to pay for their play, Thomas, 
all the world over. You didn’t ride Deacon Cone’s 
cow free of charge, now I tell ye. And what else 
hev ye ben a-doin’ ?” 

But his smarting back could not quite destroy 
the delight with which he welcomed a big box 
that a friendly neighbor brought over a few days 
after from Bolton Centre, where there was an ex- 
press office. He was not at home when it camc, 


But the 


WHERE LUTHER DIED. 





80 Mr, Bond carried it up to his room, 


“Hollo!” yelled Tom, bursting the door open, 
“T killed your banty, and here’s another!’ where- 
with he sct down two of the loveliest little golden 
pheasant bantams that ever delighted the eycs of 
a poultry fancicr. 

“For mercy’s sakes, where did you get them 
lectle faowls ?” inquired Miss Chimera. 

“Why, I got 'em over to Charley Maxwire’s 
hennery, over 'n Bolton Centre. Me’nanother fel- 
ler.” 

“Did he give ’em to ye ?” queried Miss Lavalette, 
rather severely. 

“No, sir! they’re bought’n paid for, and I got 
*em cause I killed yours playin’ with it.” 

Tom dashed out of the door to escape thanks ; 
the three old 
ladies looked at 
cach other. 

“Beats all!” 
said Miss Betsey. 

Chimera put 
her head out of 
the window and 
screamed to the 
retreating young- 
ster. 

“Tom! Tom! 
come back a min- 
ute; there’s a box 
> up chamber for 
ye, come by ex- 
-press.” 

Tom turned 
back witha shout, 
and went up to 
his bedroom three 
stairs at a time. 

He had already 
conveyed a screw- 
driver and hatchet 
up there which he 
found inthe barn, 
and it took but a 
moment to open 
the box of treas- 
ures. 

He whistled 
loud and long as 
he saw the layers 
of fireworks. 

Then he went 
down stairs with 








ing. Deacon Cone’s cow, luckily for Tom, recov- ! a bound and a slide to tell Si of the arrival. 


It was quickly arranged that Si should come up 
at night, and gct into Tom’s window by the shed 
roof, to inspect these treasures, for both the boys 
well knew Si was not an object of favor with the 
old ladies. 

So about ten o'clock, after they had handled over 
and admired the preposterous proviston which 
Tom’s father had made, they begun to ask them- 
selves where they should be secreted. 

“Put ‘cm out on the roof!” said Si. 

“What if it should rain ?” queried Tommy. 

“Why, you’ve got two boxcs, haven’t ye? Any- 
way you could put the rockets in yer trunk,—they 
don’t go there, I expect,—an’ set the rest of ’em out 
with t’other box a-top, so’s to keep dry.” 

They had both forgotten that Miss Chimcra’s 
window was next to Tommy's, and Miss Betsey’s 
just below, though the flat roof of the dining-room 
and kitchen, which had been put on to, the old 
house, was only below Tom’s chamber. 

The two boys lifted the box out softly, and Tom 
went back for the other box to cover it. Si whis- 
pered afver him, “Fetch a light, there's suthin’ 

makes it tottle.” 

vow But as Tom held the 
tallow dip outside, a 
sudden wind banged 
the shutter to, knock- 
ed the light out ot his 
hand into the  fire- 
works, and then a cat- 
aclysm began! 

Si’s only idea was to 
ran; but as he slipped 
down the trellis to the 
ground, a Roman can- 
dle dropped one red 
star into his curly 
head, and it blazed. 

Head first he went 
into the tub of water 
under the spout with 
a wild yell of pain and 
terror, while Tom 
stared aghast at the 
fizzing wheels, and 
the popping candles 
sending their many 
colored stars about the 
premiscs like a mete- 
oric shower. 

Within the honse 
Miss Chimera was the 
first to be aroused. 

She boasted that she 
always slept with one 
eye open, and now she bounded out of hed and 
shrieked to Lavalette. 

“Oh the mercy! Letty, wakeup! The world’s 
a-comin’ to an end. Oh land! oh! oh! what shall 
wedo? Oh my!” 

Miss Letty, the quiet one of the house, ran for 
her water-pitcher. If it was the general conflagra- 
tion, she meant to do her little best toward putting 
isout! Poor Mise Betsey, crying and groaning, 
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called in vain on her sisters; while Tommy, half 
scared out of his wits, stood at his window, listen- 
ing to the sharp explosions, watching the gay 
stars, and nevér thinking of danger till Miss Let- 
ty rushed by him with her pitcher and a blanket; 
she had used her senses, and discovered that the 
fire was on that shed roof, and she acted accord- 
ingly. 

Tom, aroused to the situation, came to her aid. 
Luckily the roof was tinned, and they managed to 
float what few candles were left in the box, and 
then smother them with the blanket; but in help- 
ing her, Tommy burned both hands sorely; pay- 
ing this price for his secret interview with Si. 

“It was that boy ?” said Chimera, as Miss Letty 
came back to her room. 

“Well, yes. ‘Twas fireworks in that box, an’ 
he'd gone an’ smuggled Si Plummer in to see ‘enr, 
an’ betwixt ’em they up an’ dropped the candle in- 
to’em. But Thomas is burnt some, an’ I heered. 
Sia screechin’ an’ a squawkin’ down below. I’ve 
done up Thomas’ hand in sody, but I sha’n't hunt 
none for Si Plummer; nought’s never in danger!” 

“Are ye sure ’tis all out?” asked Miss Betsey, 
half way up the stair. 

“Yes, certin sure. You go to bed, Betsey. We 
can take him to do in the mornin’.” 

“We can send him hum!” snapped Chimera. 

But when Tommy came down in the morning, 
pale with pain, the old ladies’ hearts relented, es- 
pecially as his first words sounded penitent to 
their expecting ears. E 

“I'm sorry! Isn’t it mean to lose all my best 
fireworks, and burn me too?” 

The old ladies looked at cach other; could they 
believe their cars? Miss Lavalette recovered her- 
self first, and improved the occasion. 

“You're a-payin’ for your tricks agin this time, 
young man. Ef you'd have said out open that 
them was fireworks, we'd ha’ put ‘em into the oven, 
and they'd have kep’ safe; but you must have that 
limb, Si Plummer, come into the winder to inspect 
‘em, and ye know, Thomas, we don’t want him 
around!” 

Tommy hung his head. He had paid dear for 
his whistle, and Si never dared to show his singed 
head and blistered cars within sight of Miss Per- 
kins’ house again. 

But though Tommy did not quite get over his 
pranks in his short stay at Bolton, he was, after 
all, so honest, so cheerful, so kind-hearted, that 
when he was recalled to New York, the three old 
ladies hugged and kissed him as if he had been a 
domestic cherub, and looking at him with dim 
eyes, wondered secretly what they should do with- 
out that boy. 

“He was real company,” moaned Miss Betsey. 

“Well, be had good streaks into him,” said Miss 
Letty. 

“He was suthin’ lively to hev around ; he stirred 
up the dry bones, now I tell ye!” concluded Miss 
Chimera, adding thoughtfully, “But I never’d ha’ 
thought I could ha’ fellowshipped a boy !” 

Rost Terry Cooke. 
er 





For the Companion Supplement. 
LUTHER'S BIRTHPLACE. 


Eisleben is a quaint little German town, of no 
especial beauty or interest save as having been the 
birthplace of the great Reformer, Martin Luther. 

There is always something, however, of amuse- 
ment and entertainment to be gleaned from these 
old towns that were tecming with life before Amer- 
ica was dreamed of. 

This very market-place where we stand to-day 
was noisy with traffic centuries ago; and I doubt 
if a market-day then was very different from what 
it is at the present time. 

Great lumbering carts come rumbling in, laden 
with country produce, just as they did of yore, 
women with baskets of eggs and vegetables 
strapped to their backs, children driving goats or 
shaggy dogs harnessed to little wagons packed with 
boxes of fresh butter, or earthen jugs of milk ; and 
troops of girls with graceful burdens of early wild- 
flowers. 

It is all bright and busy, and probably; looked 
just as it does now when the little Luther and his 
comrades ran by to school. 

‘We watch the curious throng awhile, then leave 
the square, and turn our step towards the narrow 
street beyond. Here, the houses, whose pointed 
roofs are pierced all over with tiny loop-holes of 
windows, rise so high as to completely shut out 
every ray of sunshine. 

Presently our attention is arrested by a tablet 
in the wall of one of the smaller houses, which 
tells us that here Dr. Martin Luther was born, in 
the year 1483. 

The building is now given up to the use of a 
school for poor children, but the street and the 
surroundings are hardly changed since the time 
when the boy Luther lived and played and worked 
here. 

At the age of twenty, Luther became a monk, 
and afew years later Professor of Philosophy and 
Theology at Wittenberg. In 1510 he visited Rome 
on business connected with his order. 

Soon after, he publicly expressed his strong op- 
position to the sale of indulgencies, and from that 
time, his antagonism to the See of Rome steadily 
increased, and in 1520 he was formally excom- 
municated by the Pope. 

The following year, he was summoned by Em- 
peror Charles V. to the Diet of Worms, where he 
strenuously defended his doctrines, but without 
avail. He was declared an outlaw, and on his rex 
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turn, was surprised and taken prisoner in the Thu- 
ringian forest. 

This was done, however, by his friend the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, in order to ensure his safety, for 
his enemies were vigilant and eager for his cap- 
ture. 

He was carried by order of Frederic to the 
Wartburg, where he pacscd ten months, disguised 
as a young nobleman. 

On his release, he returned to Wittenberg; and 
after a life of unceasing toil, this bold reformer 
and founder of religious liberty in Germany dicd 
at Eisleben, on the eighteenth of February, 1546. 

After visiting the house in which he dicd, we 
went also to the church where he used to preach; 
and in another ancient church saw the font in 
which he was baptized. 

Can you not easily imagine how the present van- 
ishes, and we seem to be really living in those old, 
old times? 

Everything speaks to us of him; and in the 
streets where he once walked, and in the houses 
where he lived and taught, the influence of this 
brave reformer who died centuries ago is felt like 
a visible presence. 

But, after all, I like best to think of him during 
those months of imprisonment in the Wartburg. 
Shut out from all the busy world, supposed by 
many to be dead, alone and safe in this lovely re- 
treat, his weary spirit must have found a blessed 
rest. 

While here, he completed his translation of the 
Bible. 

His room in the Wartburg is still shown to 
strangers, as he left it; and standing at the high 
window, we look down through the charming val- 
ley of Eisenach, and think of the days which seem 
not so very far away, when a zealous Christian 
and noble man found here a shelter; and surely 
the mountains and trees that speak to us to-day 
must have breathed peace and comfort and strength 
into the soul of Martin Luther. 


—_—+or—__—__ 








For the Companion Supplement. 


STOLEN! 
By Alms. 

A little tigure outside my door on a clear, cold 
winter's morning, standing on the steps with only 
a thin flannel night-dress on. 

“Why, Lista! what in the world are you stand- 
ing there for?” I said. 

The child looked up. I shall never forget tho 
expression of that white little face, never! Child- 
ish grief, awe, horror, and a certain fixed patience, 
that were unntterably pathetic, all blended in a 
countenance that had hardly seen seven summers, 
and yet was so unchildish. 

It was a lovely, winsome face, and a happy 
heart she had, in spite of her surroundings. 

‘Two years the Bensons had lived in our village, 
and they were disliked by everybody. The woman 
was handsome, though masculine in manner and 
feature, and her husband, a man much older than 
herself, lounged round the tavern, and did odd 
Jobs for the neighbors. 

Their house stood in the midst of a great ficld, 
and one could not but admire the industry of the 
woman, for every season she dug and planted with 
her own hands, and in spite of the depredations of 
outlaws and animals, succeeded in gathering ina 
small harvest. 

But the chief feature of interest in these people 
and the forlorn place was the little girl, little Ca- 
lista Benson. So beautiful she was, with hair like 
tumbled sunbeams, and oyes of wonderful bright- 
ness, and lips that made you long to kiss them, 
that even strangers paid her involuntary homage. 

Whether she swung on the broken gate, picked 
chips in the road, climbed trees, or reached her 
pretty brown hand through the railings to appro- 
priate a flower that certainly belonged to her 
neighbor, she was invariably bewitching. Every- 
body liked her, but she was too shy to be friendly. 

I had often seen her passing my window, and 
she always returned my smile. Sometimes I gave 
her flowers or fruit, striving to inculcate a bit of a 
moral lesson as I did so, until the little creature at 
last came often to sce me and chat in a soft, musi- 
cal voice that was very sweet to hear. 

She would never come in the house, however, 
and it was several days since I had scen her, till 
the morning when I was astonished at sight of 
her, barefooted and in her night-dress, waiting in 
the snow. 

I soon had the door open, and even then I had 
to coax her to enter. 

“Why, you poor little bit of ice!” I said, as I 
took the poor baby in my arms, “what did you 
come over here for in the cold? Is anything 
wrong at home? Is mamma sick ?” 

The mite shook her head, made a plunge towards 
me, clung to my dress, hiding her face in its folds, 
and began to sob so hard that it shook her little 
frame all over. It scemed as if her heart would 
break. 

“Tell me, darling!” I said, trying to disengago 
her fingers, and at last she sobbed,— 

“Mammy’s dead !” 

“Why, my dear!” I said, in consternation, for I 
had bought some cranberries of her mother only 
the night before, and a more perfect picture of 
health I never saw. 

“Dead! When did she die? How did she die?” 
I asked, still wondering. 

“Pappy killed her!” The sentence wag 4 shriek. 
A moment after, the child was in my arms jn 
strong conyulsjony, 




















women, but more especially men, have a habit of 


the little one’s home, and my husband went for! biting their nails when reading or studying, of 


the doctor, who, when he saw my charge lying in 
a comatose state, shook his head and looked very 
grave. 

The fearful story of the murder was soon veri- 
fied. The interior of that miserable dwelling, and 
the sight it presented, I will not attempt to describe. 

A pitcher half-full of whiskey upon the unpaint- 
ed table revealed the cause of this swift and sure 
retribution. Both the man and his wife had been 
drinking hard. They disagreed about soicthing 
with reference to the child, quarrelled, and with 
ono territic blow, the man had killed his wife. 

He was found aslecp, quite unconscious of the 
deed he had done, committed to jail, and in some 
three or four months, paid the penalty of his crime. 

Not long after he had been carried away trom 
the place, I received the following scrawl, which I 
was a long time deciphering, and which I will not 
attempt to produce in the original orthography : 


“DEAR MapaM,—I want to tell you, and make a clean 
breast of everything before I dic, that Calista is not our 
child. She was took, three years ago, from a front yard 
on —— Btreet, Chicago; and me and my wife carried 
her off, firat ty San Francisco, and then back to Boston, 
and then where we lived | If you write there, I 
think the man’s name wa and he was a hatter. 
The shop was side of the house. Your, 

“JOEL BENSON.” 

Of course I lost no time in writing to the address 
given, and in less than a fortnight, I received an 
answer to the effect that Mr. Sales had lost a child 
in the manner described; a little girl three years 
old; that the mother died within the year of grief; 
that the father was at present in Texas, but 
that news had been sent him of the child's 
whereabouts. 

1 immediately wrote to the father that I 
was very fond of the child, and would be 
willing to adopt her in case that he had re- 
sumed any new relations; and there, for the 
time, the correspondence ceased. 

Meantime, the child did not seem to recover 
her usual health. In yain we looked for the 
golden hours when she should be her own 
beautifal self again. 

More and more lovely she grew with every 











day’s decadence, but it was the spiritual beauty 
of coming death. She was always dreaming 
of gardens full of little children ; and one night 


she laid her weary 
head on my arm, 
as she said,— 

“All the dear lit- 
tle children are 
calling me. They 
are playing in a 
great garden, and 
have wreaths and 
baskets of flowers 
in their hands. 1 
want to go and 
play with them.” 

Then, her face 
taking on a glory e 
that TI never saw in a human countenance before, 
she suddenly lifted herself, and in a sort of joyful 
surprise, exclaimed, “Oh, there’s my dear mam- 
ma!” sank back on my arm again, and slept the 
sleep that knows no waking. : 

Some two months afterward, a careworn but 
tinc-looking man came to my house and asked for 
the little girl that was stolen from him so many 
years before. 

AllI could do was to take him to the village 
cburebyard, and show him the small mound, and 
the slender shaft above it, on which was chisclled 
simply the words, “She has found her mother at 
last.” - 

gy 
OARE OF NAILS. 


Some persons insist that the finger-nails are 
signs of character. The slender tapering nail, 
they say, indicates a refined nature which is some- 
times accompanied by a shrewish temper. The 
broad, stubby nail suggests natural coarseness 


which they are perfectly unconscious. 

Not a few lawyers and clergymen occur to mind 
whose nails are almost a deformity as a result of 
this habit. 
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For the Companton Supplement. 
TURTLE-HUNTING. 


“Bears is walkin’. There'll be fun to-night, you 
just better believe it!” 

This was said by Jim, my Indian River guide, 
as he burst into the camp from a morning stroll 
on the beach. My hammock was hung between 
two palmettos in a grove of water-oaks, on a nar- 
row peninsula of sand between the broad Indian 
River lagoon and the Atlantic. 

It is a wonderful region, that long stretch of 
sand that separates the lagoons of the cast coast 
of Florida from the ocean. It is nearly three hun- 
dred miles in length, broken here and there by a 
river that forces itself through, in some places five 
miles in breadth, in othersebut a few hundred 
yards ac 

It is mainly covered with scrub, low trees, in- 
terspersed with saw-palmetto and thorny plants, 
and is the home of many deer, wild-cats, panthers 
s,and hordes of raccoons and ‘possums. 
Rattlesnakes are often met with here, and make 
ly for an inexperienced hunter who 
hears their rattle for the first time. 

We were camped near the inlet of Indian River, 
where fish were so 
plentiful that) we 
had but to drop a 
line into the water 
to get a bite; and 
by throwing a 
hook into the 
ocean surf, we 
could at any time 
draw out an im- 
mense bass, 
enough for a din- 
ner. 

We were waiting 
for turtles; we had 
come over from the 
great bird-swafnips 
of the mainland, 
and good turkey- 
shooting and deer- 
hunting, on pur- 
pose to vary our 
diet of game by 
one of turtle, 
~-and perhaps with 
turtle-steak. 

This was good 
news that Jim 
brought me,—that 
bears were walk- 
ing the beach,— 
for bears never walk the ocean beach without an 
object, and that object is—turtle eggs. 

‘They live in the great cypress swamps of the 
west side of the river, crossing to the coast at the 
season of turtle: ing, never a week too soon or 
too late. They are good swimmers, but are some- 
times overtaken and killed in the water. Only the 
weck before, one had been pursued by some men 
in my boat. 

They caught up with him, and one of them 
made a blow at him with a hatchet, when he turned. 
about and attacked the boat, getting one paw over 
the rail. The men were frightened and desisted, 
wisely concluding it better to Ict him escape than 
to run the risk of swamping the boat. 

To return to the camp: “Bears is walkin’,” 
said Jim, “and turkles is crawlin’; and if we don’t 
give both a lively time, jest put me down for an 
apple-blossom.” 

When Jim was particularly sanguine about 
anything, he always made the modest request 







































which may be allicd to good-nature. Whether |to be recorded as an apple-blossom in case of! 
these are signs or not, it is true that the care of | failure. : 
the nails reveals personal habits as to clean- We ate breakfast, and then took our guns and 


liness. 


went to the beach, where the great waves came in 


Nails may be greatly improved, both in shape | tumultnously, and dashed up the smooth sand. 


and color, by proper attention. The best appli- 
ance is a nail brush used in water softened by the 


He walked ahead, and I followed in his tracks until 
we reached a spot where tho sand was softer, and 


addition of a little borax and really fine toilet | We sank ankle-deep. 


soap. 


“There! don’t you sce them tracks, jest like 


In well-brushed and well-cared-for nails the lit-| you'd stuck the top of your head in the sand? 


tle curtain-like rim which surrounds them is well 


Them’s bear-tracks.”” 


pushed or rolled back, displaying generally a deli-| ‘Now look here,” continued he, going further 
cate little crescent at the root. ‘The skin of the fin- | down, and calling my attention to a broad, trail 


ger should never be allowed to grow up on the 
nail. 
In paring and trimming the shape given should 


that led up from the water to near the border of 
beach-grass, ‘that’s a turkle track.” 


Two deep grooves were drawn in the sand by 


always be as long an oval as possible. To cut a| the turtle’s fins as it had drawn its heavy body up 


nail squarely off gives the tinger-end a stubby look. 
The corners should be carefully and closely cut, 


the sand, between which was a broad furrow made 
by the body itself. The turtle had floundered over 


and the centre left rather long, so as to give the | the sand with apparently aimicss intent, and had 


long oval shape. 


gone back to the sea without depositing her eggs, 


In cleaning the nails the knife should never | scemingly not satisfied with the spot. 


scrape off the inner substance of tho nail, as this 
renders the edge opaque and muddy in appearance, 
whereas it should be transparent. 


The bear had come up from the south along the 
beach, and had stopped here and dug in several 
places, misled by the turtle’s trail into the belicf 


The nail is susceptible of a high degree of polish | that she had laid her eggs here; from this point, 
by rubbing with the towel when drying the | he had gone off into the scrub to look for oysters 


hands. 


on the river shore, Jim said. 


The habit of biting the nails is one against which | “No matter; they'll both be back to-night, 
children should be carefully guarded. It is ruin- | somewhere within « half a mile of this very place; 
ous to the very structure of the nail, and once | the turkle’ll be back to lay her eggs, the bear’ll be 
acquired, is one of the most difficult habits to break. | back to look after the turkle, and we, we'll be here 

This is evidenced by the fact that some mer and | to Jook after the bear,” 
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Saying which, with a chuckle, Jim led the way 
up the beach to look for fresh tracks. ; 

We found another trail, but no eggs, though all 
our observations showed us that there was a good 
Prospect for the night. There was a moon that 
night, a moon that flooded even the dark grove 
where our hammocks were hung, and as we reached 
the beach equipped for spending at least half 4 
night on the sand, it was almost as light as day. 

It was about eight o'clock when we reached the 
xpot we had first examined. I was posted there, 
and Jim hastened on a mile further. . 

A tangled mass of scrub palmetto, with thick 
roots and broad leaves, overhung an excavation in 
a sand-bank; near and beneath this, in a hollow 
and in deep shade, I took my seat. No sound 
broke upon the air except that of the surf; nota 
living or moving object was in sight in all the long 
stretch of beach I could command on either side 
of me, 

Spreading an old coat upon the sand, I sat down 
with my gun across my knee and waited. Our 
tlesire was to get the turtle as she left for the sea 
after leaving her czzs, and also to identify the ex- 
aet spot in which she placed them. 

After the eggs are once buried in the sand, this 
is no easy matter, as there is nothing to indicate 
their presence. Experienced egg-collectors: walk 
the beach, in the season, with long rods in their 
hands, with which they probe the sand; they can 
tell by the looseness or firmness of the sand 
whether it has been recently disturbed, and at 
once dig when they find a difference in the resist- 
ance offered. 

One hour, two hours, I waited. It was getting 
cold, and T was growing tired. Up and down the 
teach I looked, and saw nothing but the white 
surf and sand. 

Nothing? A dark object at that moment seemed 
to rest in the surf. Watching it, I detined it grow- 
ing into shape, and emerge upon the sand. Very 
slowly it moved up the sand, inch by inch its huge 
bulk was carried on, till it was half way up the 
beach. 

It was three hundred yards away, but I did not 
seck to Tessen the distance between us, for fear it 
would return to the sea at sight of me. When it 
had reached its destination and begun to dig would 
be the safest period, 

At last it seemed to have settled upon a spot to 
its mind, and commenced to fling the sand about 
with its hind flippers. Soon it had nearly hidden 
itself, and had dug a burrow, by the time T reached 
it, nearly three feet deep. 

Atiny approach it protruded ite head and gave 
utterance to a hissing noise, but did not offer to 
escape, and 1 stood watching it while it laid its 
eggs in the hole, 

This took a long while, for there must have heen 
nearly a hundred, and I beginning to get in- 
paticnt, when it seemed to conclude it had done its 
duty for that night, and crawled out of the hole. 
It then carefully covered the eggs with sand, 
smoothing the place of deposit over with as much 
care as though one of her enemies had not been 
watching her all the time, and then prepared to 
depart. 

“Now, madam,” thought I, “is my turn—my 
turn to turn you over.” 

The sca-turtles, once turned upon their hacks, 
cannot regain their feet, consequently it is only 
necessary to tum one over to capture it for good 
and all. 

Seizing a flipper, and laying hold beneath the 
upper shell, I bore my strength against it; but in 
vain—I could not make it budge an iuch. The 
turtle was not inactive all this time, for it was 
scratching desperately, throwing up great showers 
of sand, which nearly blinded me, and all the 
while working its way towards the sea. 

I shouted for Jim; but he was far out of hear- 
ing, and I was obliged to struggle on alone. It 
was humiliating to have to give up. I could at 
least, I thought, prevent the turtle from reaching 
the water till Jim’s arrival. 

But though I exerted all my strength, she grad- 
ually Jessened the distance between berself and the 
water, and finaly was within a rod of it. 

A thought struck me, if I could shoot her in the 
head, I might wound her badly enough to stop her, 
if it did not kill. I started up the beach for my 
guu, where I had left it leaning against the bank, 
seized it, and darted back—just as the water closed 
over the turtle’s back. 

This was an awful disappointment; our tartle 
steaks had gone to sea, but the eggs were left. 
Digging them out, however, was not so casily nor 
so quickly done as 1 had imagined it would be. 
With my hands I could not begin to make the 
progress the turtle had made with her flippers; 
but after a while they lay uncovered, and 1 drew 
out, one after another, eight dozen eggs. 

These eggs were about two inches in diameter, 
white, covered with a leathery skin; they are not 
so good, in my opinion, as the eggs of a fowl, hav- 
ing a mealy feeling in the mouth. * 

T lay the eggs in a pile, and waited for Jim. It 
was an hour before he came along, swinging in his 
hand an opossum he had captnred in the scrub. 

His disappointment was great; but when 1 
showed him the track of tho tartle, and the evi- 
dences of our struggle, he agreed that the turtle 
must have been an immense one, and that he 
could have done no better himself, alone and un- 
assisted. 

He then took off his jacket, tied up the sleeves 
and filled it with the turtle eggs, and wo carried 
them to camp between us, 
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He remarked to me as we marched along, “The 
bear aint been here to-night, that’s cert; but 
he's goin’ to be here to-morrer. I'm willin’ to bet 
a heap on it.” 

Jim was always willing to “bet a heap on to- 
morrer.” He looked forward cheerfully to “to- 
morrer” as a time of possible pleasure. 

Frep. Bever.y. 
Se 
PRIMITIVE COURTING. 


According to the historian of the Detroit Free Press, 
the people of Michigan, thirty years ago, were so frank 
and truthful that a stranger could trade horses with 
them with no fear of getting the worst of the bargain. 
In illustration of these primitive manners the following 
story of a courtehip is told 

Exactly thirty years ago this month a widower from 


New York State appeared in Lansing on business. ‘That 
same business carried him over to DeWitt, eight miles 





away. 

While on the way he stopped at a log farm-house to 
warm his cold fingers. He was warmly welcomed by 
the pioneer and his wife, both of whom were well along 
in years, and after some general talk, the woman 
queried : 

‘am I right in thinkjng you are a widower?” 

“Yen.” 

“Did you come ont here to find a wife?” 

“Partly.” 


“Did auybody tell you of our Susie?” 


|, we've got as bouncing a girl of twenty-two ax 
you ever sct eyes on. She’s good-looking, healthy, and 
tempered, and I think she'll like your looks.” 

“Where is she?”” 

“Over in the woods, here, chopping down a coon 
tree. Shall I blow the horn for her?” 

“No. If you'll keep an eye on my horse, I’ll tind her.”” 

“Well, there’s nothing stuck up or affected about 
Susie. She'll say yes or no as soon as she looks you 
over. If you want her, don’t be afraid to say Ko.” 

‘The stranger heard the sound of her axe and followed 
it. He found ber just as the tree was ready to fall. She 
was a stout, good-looking girl, swinging the axe like a 
man, and in two minutes he had decided to say 
uxic, I'm a widower from New York State. I'm 
thirty-nine years old, have one child, own a good farm, 
and T wanta wife. Will you go back home with me?” 

She leaned on the axe and looked at him for half a 
minute, and then replied : 

“Can't say for certain. Just wait till I get these coons 
oft my mind.” 

She sent the tree crashing to the earth, and with his 
help killed five coons, which were stowed away ina 
hollow. 

“Well, what do you say?” he asked, as the Inst coon 
stopped kicking. S 

“Tm your'n!” was the reply; “and by the time you 
get hack from DeWitt Pl have these pelts off and 
tacked up and be ready for the preacher! 

He returned to the house, told the old folks that he 
should bring a preacher back with him, and at dusk 
that evening the twain were married. 

Hardly an hour had been wasted in courting, and yet 
he took home one of the best girls in the Btate of 
Michigan. 
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STOPPED BY JELLY-FISH. 


‘Those who live near the wea-coast are fatniliur with 
the fish. The name implies the delicacy of its 
structure, for the jelly-fish is a mas of living jelly. So 
unresieting is its bodily fabric, that when lifted from the 
sea it seems to drain away into a shapeless pulp. An 
English writer compares it to the Scotch minister's ser- 
mun, which, as an old lady said, had ‘nae vitals.” 


But delicate and unresiating as are jelly-fishes, when 
seen pulsating, one by one, through the summer-sea, 
they have been known, when combined in maxsex, to 
#lup an ocean ateamer. 

One night in September, a year ago, the Crocodile, 
an English steamship, was brought to a full stop, while 
near the equator, by a school of jelly-tish. 

They “appeared In myriada,” writes a passenger, ‘tas 
far as the eye could reach, and the thousids cf lumi- 
nous bodies floating upon the water gave the appear. 
ance of 4 scene from falryland. 

“Some of the fish got into the strainers of the condens- 
crand blocked the holes, 40 that the water could not 
enter, and the result was that the vacuum went down 
and then disappeared entirely.” 

“The condensers,” he continues, “afterward became 
no heated that we had to stop steaming altogether, tak 
off the strainers and clear them. ‘Three attempts were 
made to steam, and ench failed from the aame cause. 

“In this way wo were delayed no less than five hours: 
but at daybreak the fish sank, and the ship wus able to 
proceed, The ame thing occurred again on the follow- 
ing night, the ship being delayed four hours.” 

Curious as this incldent is, it is not a unique per- 
formance of nature. ‘The snow-flake is so delicate that 
its beautiful crystal fades as soon as touched. Yet 
masses of snow-flakes compel the swift locomotive to 
halt and stand for hours in panting helplessness. 














THE MINISTER'S COW. 

It lua good thing fora preacher to “stick to his text.” 
Butif he is tied to it, it may ran away with him, cs- 
pecially if it goes on all fours. An exchange tells this 
droll story of a clergyman’s experiment, and how it 
ended. 


Some years ago there Hved in Central New York a 
very Dat eccentric divine, known as Father 
Goss: He hed a hired man named Isaac, who always 
obeyed orders without question. 

Gons bought a cow one day which proved 

‘when milked, refusing to surrender the 
fluid, although Isaae used all the persuasive arts 
he was master. He finally reported her delin- 


quencies to his master. 

“Well, Isaac,” said-he, ‘go to the barn and get those 
ploves of new rope.” ‘Isaac obeyed; the cow was 

ittven into the stable, tied with a plece of the rope, 

the Rev. came out armed with a knife. 

“Now,” he explained to Isaac, “I will get on the 
cow's back and you tie my fect beneath her, then you 
go on with your milking and with my weight on her 
back she must give down her milk.” 

Tanne obeyed. The fect were tied, the pail got and 


mail commenced. 
But Couey |, and plunged wildly about. The 
the Revs head was fearfully 
bawled he, “cut the 


seized the knife and cut, not the rope which ticd 
the master’s feet—but the one that tied the cow. The 
stable door was also the yard gate. 
A darted 
‘arho 


& 


ber heck, be ploaty roaring, “Stop her, stop her!” 
eareering down the he ar 


excitedly called, “Why, Mr. Goss, where 
are ” 
“ and this cow knows,” groaned he; “I 


don’t.” 
‘Tho snimal was finall ht, and the man released, 
oo dtimenat creak 


——____+o__—_. 


“My business is to talk,” said a stamp speaker; “I 
deal in words and sentences.” “Yes,” anid a voico in 
the crowd, “and as long as I've known you, your place 
of businexs has never been closed.” 


“Ong difficulty about achip off’n fhe pf block,” said 
Deacon Searchly, ‘is that it’s ofen of'y @ blockhead.” 
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«thelr own selections, the best choice, 
All goods not perteetly 
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please our customers, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


you nothing, and may be the mn 


Jordan, Marsh & Co 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 


928 Broadway, New York. 
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Is, Woolen Underwear for Ladies, Gents’ and 
Chfldren’s, Ladiew and Misses" Cotton Underwear, Boys 


at the lowest prices 
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ICY Atcarm fron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
oD TRANSFERS the Pattern 





o any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Bralding and Initial 
Letters. 
Three Books ot running 
f) Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 
392 Broadway, N. Y- 
Supplied. wholesale by B. 
ULLMANN & CON. Ya and 
Detroit, 
by, the leading 
Wool Stores, 














~TILTON'S DESIGN CARDS, 


Painting In Water Colors. 


sent on application, All the 
cards are in Tilton's 








price 
pr niting, thi 


rt Color Box. Ten Moist Water Colors 


Price, 00 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


For Infants, Children, Misses and 
lies, Boned watsts invaluable to 
who find corsets uncomforta- 
he and especially totnvalids, Chil- 
dren's in plain oF full fronts, 
Infants’ Waists a Specialty. 
Goods mailed. Send for {ustrated 
cirewlar and price-Tet, Agents want- 






EQUIPOSE WAIST CO., 
595 Washington St., Boston. 











‘Al —Cottage 
on the Mooriand-"When Red Leaves tall Constancy 
d me a word from our loved ones— 
‘Mistress Prue—Sunbeams—My Native Land 
INSTRUMENTAL.--Chincse Ser- 
-—Entrance to Paris March—Englls 
Danee—Gondolicra—In the Sleigh—Le Re 
d Galop—In the Good Old Tines—Merry 
Schottisch ng on the River—Le Petit Carnf- 
p. These 24 cholce pleces are by the best com- 
posers, and are each published with fall plane or organ 
accompaniment. They retail for 35c. each at the music 
stores, but all are published in the Nov. aud Dec. Nos. of 
Musical Hours; which will be sent for 36 cts. or 12 
3c, stamps, Or for $150 we send fur Is]. The above mu- 
ale free, in addition to 3 musical premiums 
0. 21 Templi 


GEO. W. RICHARDSON & C 





























Everywhere known and prized for 

‘Skit! and fidelity in manufactare, 

‘Trastofuland oxccllent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 

IMlustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 

Bratticboro, Vt. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’! Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
QGF™ Send for catalogue. 








lolin, Fine tone and fu- 
ish, Italian strings, ebony 
o pegs. 
ilaid 
D pearl 

tall- 
= : piece, 
aa OF fine bow with ivory ani 
ailvered frog, in violin box. Bock and Instruction, 558 
niecen music, Including ali of Pinufore. by express 
lor @3.560. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Tnatruments of this quality are often wld as high as ®10, 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so sinall a sum is sel- 
dom offered. Order at once, and secre & great bargain, 
‘Address G. if. W. BATES & 'CO., Importers, Boston, Mass, 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
(CBR A thorough knowledge of the natural laws whieh 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by # careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately-favored beverage which inay save ua 
many heavy doctors’ bills, Tt is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enongh to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
2, ready to attack wherever there is weak point, 
imay escape many a futal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame." 
Cwril Service Gazette. 
Sold only in tine (34-Ib and 1b), labelled 
JAMES EPIS 


Paganini V 

















Homeopathic Chemists, 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Esneuce fo 
Roston Depot: Onis C 
New York and Chi 








° AKOENTS WANTED. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
fe a very useful article, It 
hangs on the wall out of the 
reach of the “little ones,” holds 
two thimbles, large or small, 

>a velvet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four spools 
of thread, and pair of selasors, 
making @ very pretty orna- 
ment for the room, as well as 
ahelp to keep things in their 
respective places. "This ts th 
best selling article you 
Baw. One little gicl 9 yeurs 
‘old, in Towa, sold 50 In 2days, 
Oneagent in Michigan hassold 
over 4000 at retall since last 
July. Never was an article in- 
vented that sells equal to this. 
Every body buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent 
free on the receipt of 30 cts. 
in postage stamps or currency. 
‘Address all orders to 

*.M.VAN ETTEN, 
%8 La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 





SEWING COMPANION. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





Any Number, 50 to 100, W 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
rds. sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
me of Machine and number of thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO.,, Holyoke, Mase: 
3 & ¥, "248 € 











5 St., N. hestnut St 
2 ipoaee ‘Boston: 


276 Devonshire St., 


CEPHALINE. 


‘This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Billous Headaches al- 
most: Smmediately, Itis invaluable 
for Eplle) Vertigo, Slecplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 5) cts. 
per box: 6 boxes, $2 8. Send for 
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c mphiets. Address 
debits Be Perr THAYER & CO. 
een ae 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











its cons 
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It ix easy, comfortable and durable, The! 





Something New and Good. 


THE 


Balance Spring Suspender. 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


1s no rubber used In 
ction, and no material to spol by age or heat. The elastic 











springs arc so arranged as to balance and adjust themselves to every COLGATE’S 


position and motion of the body 


d retailing at the 
Popular Price of 25 Cents. 





It ts being received with great favor by the dealers and public 


Inquire for {tat the stores. Ifyou do net find it, we will send it, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Masa. 
Remit by P, 0, order or registered letter, 
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AN OFFER 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a specialty during the past four years 
of Giving Away as Premiums, to tho~c wh up 
CLuns for our Teas, Dinner Seta, Gold Band Tes 
Seta, Silver Plated Ware, and other articles both 
useful and ornamental, 

We importand buy direct from manufacturers all the 
s we handle, and own them at the lomest possible 
ash will purchase. During the past four years we 
t from our store over 12000 of these orders, 
have gone to almost every State In the Unk 

We keep in stuck every varlety of Tea known, and at 
all prices. 






















ANS, ENG, BREAKFAST: 
IMPERIALS, OLD and YOUNG IFYSONS, at 
50, 60, 75, and $1.00 per Ib, 
FORMOSAS and BLACK JAPANS, 65, 75, 
85, and &1.00, 
INPOWDER 





NING 








FKOOCHOW and 
1.00, 





Below are a fer of the many Prenints effec 
With a &3 Ore md a Nalrer= Plated Caste 
With a 810 Ore an English China Tea Set 












Lian SilrerePlated Cast 
orn EnglishChina De 





Pickle [ish and Butte 
rated Tew Set of Ad pi 
With a $20 Order we send a Preach China Golit 

Set of H pieces, or an English China Dinner + 








Tea 
106 pice 
We have hundreds of letters like the following 
Wakn 








—The dinner-set r 
came In good order, and gave te full sttisteetion, 

Yours respectfully, ANNIE PS HALL, 

DANK, CONN, AU. 31 ISS), 

T was tiuch pleased with my tea, 

sry and f think they were well Worth 

‘Rexpeettully, AS YER. 


GENTLEM 




















d 
K 





GENTLEMEN: 
as premium, arrive 
pleased, and will de 
Very Respectfully. 
MRS. ELT 








Feminn, 
Kt shall 


soon send you another, Yours truly, 
MRS MARIA C. LYNCH. 


We also send Teas by mail, without premium, pos 
pall at list. prices, to those Who wish for choiée goods, 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For full Price and Premium Lists, send us Postal, with 
address plainly written 

Mention the COMPANION, 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH 
486 Broadway, 


ACCORDING TO LAW. 
New York. 


THENEW SEAL 
of the World's Dispensary Medical Association of Buf 
falo, of which Dr. R. V. Plerce is president, consisting 
a figure of Zsculaplus, the Father of Medicine, su 
ounting the globe, titly symbolizes the world-wide re 
utation gained by the Family Medicines of Dr. Pierce 
now manufactured by this incorporated company and 
sold in all parts of the world. With a mammoth estab- 
Ushment, the World's Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel in 
Buffalo, and x correspondingly large branch establish- 
ment in London, this Association make medicines for 
the whole world—not only that, but they personally ex- 
amine and treat with special medicines thousands of 
cases. Among the most celebrated of the proprietary or 
family medicines are Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, the great blood-purifler, aud Dr. Pic 
aut Purgative Pellets (little pills),-and Dr, Pierce's 
Compound Extract of Smart-Weed—for bowel affec- 
tions, colds and painfitl attacks, as colle, neuralgia, aud 
rheumatism,— Favorite Prescription furnishes relief 
from weaknesses, and kindred affections. All sold by 
droggtnts. 
% 3 Cap for 75 Cts. 
his only four ounces, Easily 
carrled in the pocket. This Cap 
hasbeen greatly Improved since 
the cut wax engraved, reachin; 
welldown on the shoulders, 
ecting the head, neck’ and 
shoulders perfectly trom rain, 
wind or storm. ‘This cap willbe 
ppreciated by car = dri 
usters, farmers, agents, and 
Tyone whose duties call them 
put ef doors in stormy weather. 
Agents will reap rich harvests 
this winter,as the eap 4s p 
cally cynal to any 
kind fo! 
by mail, 75 cents; one dozen by mat 
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An Old andjValuable Remedy—Introduced 1856 








. 
A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron, It is endorsed and recommended 
by_the med! rofession as a very PALATABLE 

ROMATIC IRON TONIC for fhe cure of iysps ‘p: 
sla, logs of appetite, boils, etc. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 


CO. For sale by all druggists. 











MUS LSS 
STEEL PENS 


040 Br ALL DEALERS TwRouGHOUT InE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally exteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 


CASHMERE | fact ax the mort dei; 
BOUQUET perfumes. ‘he name 


and trade-mark of COL- 
GATE & CO. on each 


package are a guarantee 
SOAP. = [Sraupstiorand unitorm 
quality. 














Fa Collectora, send for a fc., 100, or Bc. lot. Very 
elegant, Grant & Brown, s73 Washington St., Boston, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 10, 1881. 














A POET- ‘COBBLER. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson said he loved ‘‘a good hater.” 
Tle bad reavon to love himeelf, for be hated many men 
and several nations. His dislike of the Scotch was pro- 
verbial, and found expression even in his Dictionary, 
the last place for aman to vent his prejudices. “Oats,"— 
wrote the great definer,—‘in England food for horses; 
in Scotland for men.” 

“Yes,” retorted a Scotchman, as he read it, “and 
where will you find such horses as in England, or such 
men as in Scotland?” 

Oatmeal has been endorsed by the medical faculty as 
excellent brain food. Scotland, where it is caten by all 
classes, might be cited to authenticate the statement. 
In fact, many of her pocts, geologists, cesayists and 
historians, could truthfully have used the motto which 
Sydacy Smith proposed for the Edinburgh Review,— 
“We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” 

But whether it is due to an oatmeal diet, or to her 
churches and schools, or to her magnificent scenery, 60 
replete with poetic associations, the fact is that Scot- 
land has produced an astonishing number of pocts from 
her brawny peasants. Ploughmen, shepherds, weavers 
and cobblers have been enrolled in the guild, while the 
hest writer of descriptive geology, Hugh Miller, whose 
prose is puetry, was a stonc-raason. 


One of the poct-cobblers was John Younger, who 
kept a little shop at St. Boswell, a small village not far 
from Edinburgh. John was also an ardent angler, and 
had been from the time he could handle “a rowan tree- 
sapling, a thread and bent preen.” At his workshop 
one would be sure to meet the anglers of the district, 
anxious to get a hint as to the best trout-pool or salmon- 
water. 

But when John was seen to throw down the shocs he 
was cobbling and spread a sheet of paper upon the lap- 
stone, his visitors kept quiet. They knew that then he 
ither cobbler nor fisherman, but a “rapt, in. 
poet. When the inspiration had passed into 
‘n lines, John’s visitors had a treat awaiting them 
would but listen to the poet. 

Such was John’s reputation as a fisherman and writer, 
that the editor of Blackwood's Magazine secured from 
him an article on “Salmon Fishing,” and fora long time 
it was the text-book to which anglers referred. 

When Prince Albert offered three prizes for the best 
easays on the temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the 
laboring classes, John’s fri 
induced him to become a competitor. 

He had only forty-cight hours to write the essay, for 
the announcement bad arrived lute to the village, and 
inuch time had been spent in overcoming the cobbler’s 
diffidencs 

But his essay won the second prize. As soon as the 
news of John’s success reached St. Boswell, bonfires 
blazed and the church-bell rang. 

John was a poor man, and hadn't a decent suit of 
clothes. But his neighbors were determined that he 
should go to London and receive the prize in person 
in Exeter Hall. So they rigged bim out in their “Sunday 
best,” and the Scottish cobbler stood before Prince 
Albert. 

The poct-eobbler, as_ was befitting ‘‘a brother of the 
anule,” was a calm, quict, considerate, gentle man. His 
wife, Nannie, of whom he wrote,— 

“Mid a’ the thoughts that trouble me, 
‘The saddest thought of ony, 
Is wha may close the other's e’e— 
"May dt be me or Nannie 
became blind from cataract on both eyes. 

Often when seated on his workbench, and visitors 
were dixcussing fishing or politics, for John was as 
ardent a politicinn as an angler, he would steal away to 
the adjoining room. 

Here ina chair by the ingle-menk [firc-side corner] 
sat the poor helpless blind wife, always listening for the 
ae of the step that told of the coming of the one man 
she love 

‘aking her hand, the old man would whispera tender 
word, and bending down, kiss her. Wiping away & 
tear, John would return’ to his lapstone, while she 
would count the minutes till he came 

‘That was the poetry of tho heart, which, when it 
passed from the tender caress into rhyme, said :— 


“Though teeth are fled and locks grown grey, 
She's yet so kind and cannie, 
Love that outlasts young life's a hey ‘day 

Is the love I bear my Nannie 


John did not leave his Nannie lonely, he closed her 
“ee,” for she departed four years before he left the 
body. 
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GERMAN FIREMEN AND FIRES. 

An American who should happen to be in a German 
town, say Heidelberg, when an alarm of fire sounded 
would be surprised at the quict, formal style in which 
the firemen made themeclves ready, before taking out 
the “machine.” They put on their uniform, black their 
boots, and do sundry littlo things to improve their ap- 
pearance. The reason why they do not “run,” as do 
American firemen, is given, as follows, by the Boston 
Herald: 

Buildings in Germany, as a rule, are all fire-proof. 
With tile roofs, tile or stone floors, walls and partitions 
of heavy stone or brick masonry, and stairways and 
halle built without the introduction of wood in any 

shape, there is but a slim chance for the fire fiend to get 
a fopthold, and much less to get under Say: headway: 

The property hold ay little or no insurance, and 
th re not taxed heavily every year to keep up an ex- 
tensive fire department. 

Were the architects and builders to erect such com- 
bustible, tinder-box buildings as are being constructed 
in the United States every year, by the thousands and 
tens of thousands, these “despotic” governments would 
proclaim an edict within twenty-four hours to either 
cut off the architects’ and builders’ heads, or transport. 
them to—the United States for life. 

Tho yearly statistics which have been carefully gath- 
ered of the losses by fire {n the United States show that 
they equal in value the anaual cotton c of the South! 

Imagine what the accumulation of wealth would be in 
our country If we but bad the fireproof buildings of Eu- 
rope. There is no reason why New York and Boston, 
Paladelphis and Chicago, should not be as fire-proof as 

‘aris. 

To destroy the latter clty by fire, ten years ago, the 
Communists found impossible, and they only succeeded 
in burning out the interior of some of the public bulld- 
ings by Ste filling them with the most combustible of 

ant Is, saturated with barrels of petroleum, pitch 
and tar. 

To burn up Boston tt would not require these acces. 
sories; a lighted match, on a windy night, thrown be- 
hind 4 wooden partition or ceiling, or under the wooden 
floors, where the carpenters have carefully hid away | 
their shavings, ia almost sure to do the work. 




















Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In Nervous Debility and as a Tonic. 
Ihave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during the past 
six months, with great satisfaction, in a large number of sent oi ins fot Pe 
case al fo orders for less than $9 sent out of New Englan 
8 of nervous debility, and as a tonic after fevers. lete price-listy address PALMER, PARKER 


r For comy 
W. B. FLETCHER, M. D. 
TER ae | & C0413 Portiand St., Boston, Mass 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


Pilaned to follo thicknesses: 18 316 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 In. wide, per foot 6c ic fe 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide, per foot 9 12 15 





Puzzle, sent {cr ¥. L, Clinton, CUntonville, Ct. 


BIG PAY PAY ‘to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps, Samples 
free, TarLor lbros, & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 





SOR Embossed Ple “res, Game of Authors, 1 Silhouette 








‘adics, Men, Boys, nd Easy Employmentand Big Pay.|_ Agents, Male and Female, can make from 2 to 5 

‘ddr 5 W Bowditch, Bostor NN me doles a say selling. « ‘our Prize Medal Needle Packages, 
com) letely sasur ted. Price. ie 
Sells for 25 cet = 
ods and sell fest, Rn 
















en- | azcits: $11 per hand 
rieties new Forelgn Stamps and 14-page Cireu- | agents, $11 per hundres 
40” larforicts. FRED-T. EGET. Nortiitield, Vt. | age 15 cts, in stamps, 


er ——____—___.. for circular, BRITIS DD) 
SUPERIOR Rubber Printing Stamps (steam vule: ‘w Church New Church Street, New Yo New York, 
ized). Order direct and get them atagent’s ——--——_—_-—_____ 
price, Sainple free. Fred. A. Turner, North Adams, Muss. 12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
100 Beautiful Fmpossed Chromo Pictures of Birds, ‘with price list of cards, also full partic- 
Flowers, Fruit, &c., sent, for 20 cts, lars concerning our two new Self- 
Ci \ 
NOVELTY MANUFA MANUFACTURING Co., North | Haven, oni. a Inking Presses, The “Best,” price $6 
Ferien iocats m Postage § Stamps. 75 varieties, post-paid, 


cliable agents wanted 20 sell approval shects on and the "Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 
per ct. & Co., Medford,Mass, Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 


HAND. BOOK #5 eee LOWERS ACME MANUFACTURING CO., : 
mail . 31 Park Row, New York. 
Hoorss,Bro. Poms. Po eae Establisiied 20 years, 


TO GARD COLLECTORS, {rste.Fena cont HAUSSER & CO., 
Twenty nlee ones for Ise. earee, clmimiissions to agente: Importers and Manufacturers of 
si Ilo, Mass, HUMAN HAIR COODS, 
300 Grand St,, N. Y. City, offer great 
bargains in Switches, Braids, Curls. 
ete. The latest atyiea fa Front 












































EAUTIFUL ILLUMINATED “BOOK-MARK and 
Biter Tits trpted, Taint; ue for 6 cents; 2 for 10 cents. 











BU REA RRENTICE SM Beekman: $5 New. Xork- cae ar ie aWaver, Street 
MPHE FOLIO, the Favorite Musical Magazine. Sce ] and Stage Wigs, Hair Jewelry an 
avd. In COMPANION oF yan. 2. ™. Price should be $1.0 Hair Dev! ‘Our latest Catalogue 

ayear. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. and Price-list, with 240 illustrations, 








What costs 4cts, 
logue free. 
St., Boston, Mass. 





eee mailed free, and goods sent C.0. D. 
1G * PAY. With Stencil ournt with privilege of returnin, 
ay ay for. 60 ts 3 


ws. sFESCER LI “ALL THAT ART CAN ACCOMPLISH — 


SHORTHA! A NC D » Writing thoroughly | In beautifying, strengthening and preserving the buman 
SHO ituatlo 








taught by mail oF | hatr iseffected by Burnett's Cocoaine, This incomparable 
petent, Send Fforelrenlar.” eee ee nee Oe | Hair Drewing imparts a elossiness that is heaithy and 
—— natural. Instcad of possessing the heating, rancid qual 

ADARASZ, the C rd-Writer of Amer- 
MADARASZ, the € Card-Wajter of Amer: | ities of allantmal preparations, such as bear's grease, &C.. 
12 magnificent written ca. 1 your name for 25 eta. | it 18 a cooling regetable oll, extremely agrecable and 
LonisSadarasz,Penman,B. —_&College, Jersey Ci cleanly. The Coroaine dresses the halr perfectly without 


BARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. greasing, drying or stiffening it, 


For Sale by G 
INDIGO BL BLOE oat N. Second St., Philadelphiag * 





Oswexo, 











D.8. WIL' TBERGER Prope, 











EX SE255% CHAMPION ADDING MACHINE 


arin, Sis 


thet test Comores Curiosity: 
Agents wanted, 


ele pay! 


A PRESENT Silteziven tos bright bo: trl fn 
cvery town who will furnish tinforma- 

tion about the School Books used there. For particulars 

address J. R. ANDERSON, New York P. O. 


SORRENTO woops. | NEW RIGH BLOOD. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
GEO. M. WAY & CO., PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 


Hartford, Conn. | are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
elanges ina very brief time, Many who have simply taken 
Tpill ‘h night from ] to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health: "Sold evervwhere, or sent by niuil. for eight 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 


Do Your Own "= Xous 
Printing! 


Press for cards, envelopes, ete, 


_TOURJEE’S TOURS. Toner siven, $0) Siar 83%, Bide 
Fourth SEASON. The most enjoyable, econom- | ‘l'ype-netting eaay by printed instruc: 
ical and successful excursion tours ever planned, to | tions. Do your own printing and ad- 
the OLD WORLD. All travel and_ hotels | vertsing. Money made fast {n any 
first-class. COMPANY SELECT. Send for circular | pla e Jobbing or running paper. Cat 
giving full particulars, ic Hall, Bos Aloghie of presses, type, cardn.& . 
Kelsey & Co., Ms len, Conn. 


THE HARD-PAN PACKAGE 


bea d_clegant_ 5x7 
imeke them frown mgs tr gait ata iting seontaine one bomutitel Chromo, and, clorant MEIN 
Fen eee Dusters to agents, Posed Pletures and OFnamente: 38 elegant: Chromo 

remount, Ri Cards; 12 Embossed Mottoes; 4 beautiful Chromos; 6 


WORSTED CROSS-8TI ieets’ Fancy Colored Papers 3 imported embossed 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, | ft ere ¢ Impored _eniosset 
ESR eG nary Wb Gatterms rTOrN: praplias 8 Rertorated Molioce 1 Japanese Tidy Centre, 


Work, Tollet Scts, ete., including patterns of Flow. | £raplss } Terforatad Mottocs: } Japanese rays taken, 


Birds,” Animals, Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, 
Tig, Dor. Cats, Roe buds. Rabbit, Bug. Ship, House, | B- F. GOULD, # Bromfeld Street, Boston, Mass, 


Comic Designs, habets, etc. fe cael ar eight fore): 
sent post-paid, J. F. Id id. Ape Ni NGALLS, Box Y, Lyt in, Mass. 


BEATTY’ $s § ORGANS. and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds and. urices, 


Pianos | Views iHuatialing every subject for PUBLYO EXHI- 
ORGANS B20 neers hairek® 7°" | BiTIONS, ec. A proptabie busines for a muan 
Daniel F. Bea Mentt: W y, Washington, NJ th small capital, Also, nterns for Colleges, Sunday 


hools aud Home Amusement. | Send stamp For’ 116 page 
YOU SURPRISE ME si12% MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


we your Catalogue. McAllister. M’f'g Optician, 49 Nassau Xt. 
rt : 
Nevertheless we will send you a “gem ve an Auto- 
&s 


raph Album” of 40 pages and a Book of 300 
EhGlce Selections, all (eri threeseent etainps. sina ons : 
De PRENTICE, York ae COLUMBIAN PF m ESSES, Se -Ink- 
46: Beekman: Bt. eee Ors 3 ing, from $25 Will do th 


Address BURT & 
work of 88. Pre 

















for price-list. 


For infants & invalids, 
Good in Hospitals, by Matrons, Poyet 
igus and Mothers ‘A seas 
cooked food, and therefore suited to tbe 
Srrbarseaseh, Take eer, ail 
by drag ee 
TNUULRICH CO, on very label 




















Beautiful Turkish Rug Patter 





































OMITCHELL: 13 Federal St 
7B cents to 175. Cirealars free. Book of Ty, 10 cents. Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
0 Rinds of cards, 10 cis, Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
jOREPH W. ‘Murray Btreet, 


TATSON, 19 New York. 














5 orted useful 
Household Articles 
for Samples and Ag- 






A. SHERMAN has returned from his St. | 








on Sane tb all frie and, till further notice, may be con- 
mpg eneg “at his Boston office, 43 Milk Street, each week, on 

, Thursday Friday, and at ew ork 

bre seats fs Thuraday and rr ituosday aud Saturday: 





ntaining likenesses of bad cases before and 


ailed for 10¢ 






ling C 
CARD COLLECTORS. 


‘We have an clegant assortment of Chromo Advertising 
Cards. Send 2 cts. for 25 samples of 25 sets. Any num- 
ber from 25 to 13) at, one cout, each. Postage r 
Box 8, Brockton, 


~ PATENTS. 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of 
Washington, D. C. “ee Seni 


= CHOICE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 3 
+) 100 coor, 24 ets.; 300 srnall, 25 cta.; 10 sie 
100 arze DEA LGOMA NIE, % cts; 900 small, 35 cts: 
12 5x7 Chromos, 25 cis,; 2 Surprise Bonqnets,25 cts. All af 
the above $1.40; any sire $1. Stamps taken. 

Ww _WALL ACE ire &CO, 124 Dearborn 8 Chicago, 














atents, 
circular. 

















Saving Labor, Clean 
menpaces. Eneenetet: 
Masi 


COMMON SENSE SPECIE POUCH. 


mon-sense article for Agents to sell, and for 
"IN THE MORNING gergane tyne State ot flenaiome Brack Rubber, Ooi 
By the Bright Light, Waltz & March, int Ing “Gold- | Embiors enemy kes up no more room In the 
en Slippers” and “Huckleberry Picnic.” with 16 other | Pocket than a dollar bl ii and can be distended to hold $50 


cn C1 £ je. le mall ten cents. 1 dozen by mest 
[uisiipe taken John Perry & Gon West Ste Boston. soe aM ICAN MANUF AGTURING 


So iene caterer chrceapen Soo 7. Norfolk Co., Mass. 
nafew 
BOOK KEEPING =| ran Taal 


means of which any one can become proficient ina littlo 
whilelandheithout any previous gnowlede, By mail 80 cts, | THE Great Remedy for LIVER Complaints, 


GRA LACE £CO., 128 'W. Baltimore St.. Baltimore, Md. | _ KIDNEY Diseases, Constipation and Fil eR 


BUM For AUTOGRAPHS. F Pictures and © Kidneys at the same time. 
Li Chromo Cards. A per rfect Gem 46 Bacuser It cleanses the whole system of the poisonous 
pees tinted paper, with illuminated co: : red or gold pan that otherwise develop. in Biliousness, Jaundt 
ices. 5c, Also, our Book of 4 Choice Zeluetlone te x ‘onstipation, Kidney Diseases, or Rheumatism, 
eee ph Albums, 6 pp., in verse STEN eC 130; the | which tend Ly disorder every function, and bring 
| fro forse. Postpaid Gi. , PATTEN & GO., No. | weakness and disease, 
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THE SUN FOR 1881. 


Everybody reads THE SUN. In the editions of this 
newspaper thronghout the year to come everybody wi) 
find: 

I. All the world’s news, 80 presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of Information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eycsight. 
THE SUN Jong ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fulness and unsatisfactory brevity. 








11. Much of that sort of news which depends less upon 
its recognized | portance than upon its interest to man~ 
kind. From guaing to morning THX SUN prints a con- 
Unued storys ‘he lives of real men and women, and of 
their devis! # | s, loves, hates, and troubles, This story 
4s more varled—snd more interesting than any romance 
that was ever devised. 

111. Good writing In every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 
every subject. 

TV. Houcst comment. THE SUN'® habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 


V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness.to commend what §s praiseworthy or 
to rebuke what Js blamable in Democrat or Republican, 

VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations 
but unwavering loyalty to true democratic principles, 
THE BUN belteves that the Government which the Con- 
stitution givee us isa good one to keep. Its potion of 
duty {s to resist lo Its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
In place of that which exists, ‘The year 1681 and 
the years Immediately following will probably decide 
this supremely ‘mportant contest. Tuk SUN belleves 
that the victory will be with the people as against the 
Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the Rings 
for imperial power. 





ernm 





Our terms are as tollows: 


For the Dally SUN, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mall, post-pald, ts 55 cents a 





‘ month, or $6.50 a year; or including the Sunday paper, 


an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 1s 65 
cents a month, or 87.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of THK SUN I» also furnished 
separately at 81.20 a ycar, postage paid. 

The price of the WEEKLY SUN, elght pages, fifty-six 
columns, 1s @1 a year, postage patd. For clubs of ten 
vending @10 we will send au extra copy free. 

Address, 1. W. ENGLAND, 

Publisher of THE SUN, New York City. 


‘GRAEFENBERG, 














VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALagiAL Diskases, HEAD- 
ACHE, BiLivtsNnEss, Inpi- 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Svuld by all Druggists. 

Twenty-five Cents per Box. 

i 
POND’S EXTRACT 
18 THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 

Because it will cure the many allments and accidents to 
which childhood is Hable. Nothing will so quickly take 
away the Pal, stop bleeding or heal Wounds, Bruises, 


Spriins, Cuts, Sores, Burns, freezing ears, hands or feet, | 
lllblains and Face Ache, as POND’S EXTRACT. 


K YOUR MOTHER 


to keep it always in the house. Be sure and use the gem- 

uine. If the Druxgist says he hax some other prepara- 

Abin you want POND'S or none 

> nitats ion ts as kood. You will not then be 
1. Use our 


{ SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


























TOIL 





| They are excellent. You will never get chapped bands 


or have rough skin, “Don't you forget 1” 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th-St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED FOR Ta 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utenell Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. nts meet with Keele success 
thanever. One agent made $198 in 15 Jars, 
another @88 in @ days, another @27 in # day. 

Freight Free to Agemta. Send for clroulars tonearet 

addres: SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Piiliadeiphla, Pass Olmelanaty Obte 8 Pas Olneinnat!, Obie; 


‘DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


js warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling iu the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the I'rairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding,and all wenhness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. ‘The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, aud this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consmuption, Kidney 
tronbles and nervous prostration, Few people know how 
much worse & cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both tronbles nt once, and aquuet sleep, 
smooth throat, and ensy atomnch give the sufferer new 

and new'life. Full directions ou every bottle. Price 
$1. Bold by Druggists. Made by 

___ DONALD KENNEDY. | Roxbury, Mass. Mass. 


Lowest ices ever known 
oapreces - Leaders, 
lon aud ‘Oh Ss Sia. 
Bead stern ae ee 
Tilustrated Catal 


logue S) 
P. POWELL &80N, 988 Main Street, CINCINNATI ae 


No. 



























| 60 Barclay Street, New York, 1 KIDNEY-WwoO 





BROWN’S 








QENUINE OLD-FASHION 
ESSENCE JAMAI 
THE ONLY ORIGINAL—FREDERICK GROWN, nee 








CINGER 








NUMBER 7. 











PERRY MASON & 00.,  BLISHERS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


IN SIxteeN CuapTeRs.—CHAPTeER VII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Worth gave another strange smile. 

“By the way,” said Chase, to change the sub- 
ject, “when are we going up on the mountain to 
tumble off that big rock, as we once agreed ?” 

“I hayen't thought of tat since,” replied 


Then, when all was over, Master Cram made a| Worth. 


little speech, in which he praised both boys for 
their industry, congratulated Chase on his succ 
and reminded Worth 
that it was necessary 
one of them should 
lose. 

Meanwhile, Worth 
had become quite pale; 
and he listened with a 
stunned expression, as 
if without heeding 2a 
word. 

“T consider,” the mas- 
ter went on, “and I am 
sure the whole school 
believes, that the trial 
has been a fair one. 
And I trust that it will 
leave no traces of envy 
or heart-burning with 
any of you. Whatever 
irritation may have been 
caused by it should be 
forgotten.” 

Chase nodded expressively. a 
he had carried his point, he almost pitied 
Worth, and yearned to take him once 
more to his heart. 

But Worth stood stern and dazed. 

Then, having said a good word to the 
girls, Master Crain presented the prizes. 

Chase did not try to conceal his delight when 
the beantifal pocket-rifle was finally put into his 




























ecmed almost like « dream that the prize 
“Which he for a long while had no thought of win- 
ning—which he had even hoped at first might be 
won by his friend—should at last be hi 

But with this joy came also the thought of his 
friend—his friend now no more; and a feeling of 
pain was mingled with his triumph. 

He was the hero of the hour; and when school 
was out the boys all came about him, to declare 
that they knew all the while he would beat, and to 
have another good look at the fine pocket-rifle. 

Worth, however, said nothing. He silently 
gathered up his books, and started for home. 

Chase watched him furtively; and, pocket-rifle 
in hand, with his books strapped together, has- 
tened tu overtake him. : 

The winter had passed since their troubles be- 
gan. It was now March weather; the snow was 
nearly gone, except on the high mountain sides ; 
and the roads were muddy. 

As Worth was slowly picking his way along, 
Chase came up with him. 

“Well,” he began, in a friendly tone, “school is 
over for you and me till next fall again.” 

“So it seems,” said Worth. 

“And, see here, Worth!” Chase went on, with 
generous feeling, “this wretched business of com- 
peting for the prize is over too.” 

“Not very wretched for you, as it turns out,” 
Wotth replied. 

“That remains to he seen,” said Chase. “I told 
you once—and I meant it from the bottom of my 
heart—that there were other things of greater im- 
portance than a prize, or the honor of gaining a 
prize.” 

“T remember it!” said Worth, with a strange 
smile. 

“I think so more than ever now,” Phase pro- 
ceeded. “You and I are not what we werc to each 
other when school began; and I'd give a cord of 
pocket-rifles, if I had them, to be back where we 
were, with no such bad feelings between us.” 

“So would 1!” exclaimed Worth, with one of 
his emphatic gestures. 

“[m glad to hear you say so!” said Chase, 
with glistening eyes. ‘“Let’s be friends again!” 

“I wish we might!” And Worth heaved a big 
sigh. 

“As for this pocket-ritie, it shall be just as much 
yours as mine. It’s really a nice thing.” Chase 
held it out towards his friend. “Sec!” 

“Ob yes! I see!” 

But Worth did not offer to take It. 

“J shall send to town, the first chance, and buy 
a box of metallic cartridges; and then you and I 

will have great fun shooting at marks. We'll take 
it with us, too, when we go a-hunting. I'll lend it 
to you whenever you want it.” 
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They had now reached Mr. Atway's house. 


»| Worth was going by again, as he had kept up the 


habit of doing all winter, when Chase stopped 
him. 

“Come, Worth! what's the use? Show that we 
are really friends again by going home the old way 
for once!” 

“Certainly, T'll go that way, and be glad to," 
said Worth, turning in at the gate. “I didn't 
know that you wanted me to.” 

“Of course I want you to!” 

Chase accompanied him to the head of the lane. 

“Come up into the sugar-bush some’ afternoon, 
won't you?” he said. “Qshall be at work there 
all next week.” 

“Tl come and help you,” replied Worth. “IT 
owe you some work, you know.” 

“T didn't mean that,” Chase protested. “But I 
shall have the cartridges by that time; and we'll 
practise firing at a target while watching the ket- 
tles, 

To this Worth readily agreed. They stopped 
to talk a few minutes longer, and at parting Chase 
put out his hand. 

Worth hesitated a moment, then took it. He 
held it tremblingly, and when he’seemed about to 
let it go, gripped and wrung it aguin, looking 
Chase earnestly in the face. 7 

“Chase!"" he said, “if I could only see you as 
you used to be!” 

“Tt sha’n't be my fault if you don’t,” Chase an- 
swercd, with responsive emotion. 

“Whose fault, then ?” said Worth. “If you are 
not what T once thought you, that is sumething 1 
can’t help; (can only grieve over it.” 

“Well, I have had some things to grieve over, 
too,” replied Chase, after an involuntary start 
backward. “But what is past is past. Let’s for- 
get it. 

“What have you had to grieve over?” cried 
Worth. “You have played your game; you have 
won; and well you may say, ‘Forget the past !’” 

“Why do yon speak in that way ?” said Chase, 
reprouchfally. “TI think T have as much to forget 
as anybody. Yes!” he exclaimed, “I take it to 
myself when I say, ‘Let's forget.’ 

Worth turned abruptly away, and Chase thought 
he wus going. But he stopped to hurl back these 
words, with a dark and lowering look,— 

“Do you have to forget that your friend turned 
traitor and deceived you ?” 

“Why, yes, for that matter,” replied Chase, flar- 
ing up; “that is just what I have to forget.” 

“Do you mean to say”—— began Worth, strid- 
ing towards him with clenched fist. 

‘Don't strike me!" eried Chase, and he bran- 
dished the pocket-rifle. 






































“Threaten me with hat, will you ?” said Worth, 


“T thought you were on good terms again when 


in achoking fury. “The prize that should have | you came into the yard together, and I was so 
been mine—that is mine, by right—to have it held | glad to see it!” 


over my head by the fellow who has robbed me of 


it! That's of a piece with all your other actions.” 


“So we were, or seemed to be.” 
“Why, then,” said Mrs. Atway, “how did it 


“I—robbed you of it?” Chase repeated, almost | happen ?”* 


too indignant to speak. 


“T don’t know ; I can’t remember ; it was so aw- 


“Of course you did. 1 saw Lem Pavyode give | fully sudden,” replied Chase. “I said something, 


you the sign for spell- 
he word L imiss- 





“Do you think I 
couldn't haye | spelt 


out help? You dis- 
gust me, Worth 
Lankton !” 

It- was now Chase's turn to move angrily away. 

“That was only one of many things,” Worth 
called after him. “It was all unfair. The master 
and the whole school were against me. Come! 
don't run off like 2 coward. Let’s have it out, now 
we've begun.” 

“AM right!" exclaimed Chase. “And you'll see 
whether I’m a coward. The school tas against 
you; do you know why? Because you insisted 
on things that were mean and dishonorable. 
That’s just the truth about it. 

“Oh, it is, ch? Then why were you so anxious 
to make friends with me again, if Tam such a vil- 
lain?” 

“Because I wished to be generous. And he- 
cause,” said Chase, “I hoped that you would now 
come to your senses, which you appeared to have 
lost the minute this prize was offered.” 

“Tt is fine for you to talk of honor, and losing 
one's senses!” retorted Worth. “What did the 
prize do to you? At the very time you were pre- 
tending that you wanted me to win it, you and 
Lem Payode were plotting together to keep it from 
me, [saw you that first night in the barn.” 

“No doubt you spied in upon us if you had a 
chance," returned Chase. “If Lem could do the 
husking you shirked, of course J felt bound to 
help Aim. And 1 did want him to win. I'll tell 
you why.” 

“Do!” said Worth, 

“Because, the Saturday night before," Chase 
went on, “after you had refused to go with me to 
the school-house und get our spellers, you went 
and stole in without me, and carried yours home,— 
and to school, buttoned under your coat, the next 
Monday,—and skulked, and deceived me about it, 
or tried to deceive me, to the last. But I saw 
through you all the while.” 

Worth was so amazed that he stood and beard 
all this without a word. 

“Could I forgive or forget that?” said Chase. 
“I thought I could just now, but I never can. 
From first ‘to last, you have acted a part of mean- 
ness and treachery. Now you know all, and all 
is over between us.” 

Once more he walked away, carrying his head 
high, and swinging the pocket-rifie. 

Worth watched him till he disappeared in the 
shed, and then turned and went down the lane, 
still without uttering a word. 

“Were you having high words with Worth 
just now?” Mrs. Atway asked, as her son came 
into the house. 

“IT should think so, rather!" Chase replied, in a 
state of excitement. 











N Mrs. Atway gave a 





or he did, I don’t know 
what or why !” 








“Lam so sorry! so 
sorry!" said his mo- 
ther. 


“You needn't be; ft 
am all right; [ never 
shall try to make up 
with him 





in. [never 








saw such a fellow 

And Chase recalled 
what he could of the 
talk that led to the out- 
burs 
“It was like firing a 
boy’s Fourth-of-July 
cannon,” he declared, 
“All the quarrel we 
have had up to this time was only 
{ the burning of the priming. That 
i stopped. Fire all out; couldn't 
FR “\ see a spark; everything quiet; 
WY you could take it to your bosom. 
i ‘Then all at once—hang ! 














smile 
as she went on setting the supper- 
table. She knew his impulsive nature. 

“You make merry over it now because you are 
excited. But you'll feel bad enough when you 
come to think it ov It’s asad thing to have a 
quarrel with an old friend and a neighbor!” 
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pocket-rifle. You haven’t looked at it yet.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Atway, “and I don’t care to, 
since it has been the cause of your trouble. Put 
it away !" 

Chase rather ruefully hung it. up by the skele- 
eton-breech on a hook in the entry. 

“And now, my son,” she went on, “you must 
begin to think of something else. You would 
have been taken out of school two weeks ago to 
help about the sugar-making if it hadn’t been for 
the prize you wanted to stay and win. You've 
got it now, the winter school is over, and you 
must think about work.” : 

“That's so!” Chase replied again; “but remem- 
ber, ‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
—vspecially when he has a pocket-rifle for the first 
time in his life!” 

“Don't leave your books here on the table!" 
cried his mother, as he was going to his room. 

“ll take care of 'em by-and-by,” he replied, 
carelessly. 

“That means, I shall have them to take care of 
myself, as it almost always turns out. Tuke them 
now !” she insisted. 

So Chase laughingly went back and got his 
books, knowing very well how much trouble his 
boyish negligence often gave her. 

Her eyes followed him lovingly. He was a good 
son, and she was a most tender and affectionate 
mother. 

“After all,” thought she, espousing his side in 
the quarrel far more warmly than she cared to let 
him know, “I can't blame him for breaking off 
with that Lankton boy !"" 

And she felt proud of his brave and manly spirit. 

Chase took off his school suit, and put on some 
old farm clothes; then went out to do the usual 
evening chores. 

He had the pigs to feed, the horses to water, and 
the cows to milk ; and he sct himself cheerily about 
these tasks. During the winter, he had had his 
father's help in doing them; but now Mr. Agway 
was at work in the sugar-bush with his hired man. 

The box of metallic cartridges was sent for the 
next day. It cost seventy-tive cents; but Chase 
had money of his own which his father had allowed 
him to earn in various ways, so that he was al- 
ways able to buy his own ammunition. 

That was Saturday. The loaded shells did not 
come until night; and he had to wait over Sunday 
—how impatiently, no boy needs to be told—for 
an opportunity to try a shot. 

Mr. Atway’s sugar-bush was a part of the very 
woods Chase and Worth had traversed that Sat- 
urday afternoon, mouths before, when they went 
hunting up on the mountain-side. And now, 
when the longed-for Monday came, the forest 
arches might have been heard ringing again, not 
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with loud fowling-picces, but with the sharper re- 
ports of the pocket-ritle. 

Ch had always been a favorite with his 
schoolfellows, and now the possession of so desir- 
able a plaything made him more popular than 
ever. 

Worth Lankton saw John Rich and Lem Pa- 
vode cross the interval and go up into the woods 
above the pastures, that Monday ; and he wandered. 
near cnough to hear shouts of laughter break in as 
chorus to tho rifle-shots, tilling the forest with glad 
sounds. 

But they were not glad sounds to Worth. 

He knew very well that he might have been one 
of that merry party. He knew, too, that it was 
more his fault than anybody's else that he was 
cut off from these boyish sports. But reflections 
of that sort did not soothe him; on the contrary 
they added thorns to his sense of wrong. 

He had his dog with him. It was a young dog, 
that had been in the possession of the family but 




















a few months; a great, gaunt, yellowish-brown 
puppy, fall of savage play. 

As Worth was crossing the upland with this 
brute, he saw a sight which, in his present mood, 
prompted him to mischief. 

Old Whiteface had not leaped any fences lately. 
The hamper Chase suggested had been put on 
him, and kept on, when he was let into the pas- 
ture in the fall; and he had not yet been turned 
ont that spring. 

But the cattle were now roaming about. And 
the fenees were worse than ever. And it chanced 
that a half-demolished haystack, over in Mr. 
Lankton’s meadow, attracted their attention. 

To hungry yearlings that have been ted on corn- 
fodder all winter, a change of diet is acceptable; 
and even sober old cows that have been more gen- 
erously nourished may be excused for tossing up 
their horns and growing frolicsome, on a March 
afternoon, at the sight of an inviting stack. 

At that time of year the young grass and clover 
have hardly begun to sprout; the pastures but 
provoke an appetite they cannot appease; and 
hay is hay. 

How the drove got over the fence was no great 
mystery. Even the enclosure about the stack was 
but a poor affair; and in crowding for the sweet 
red-top and timothy they had soon broken that 
down. 

And there, voraciously feeding, or tearing the 
stack with their wanton horns, they were dis- 
covered by Worth, returning from the upland 
with his dog. 

Now Worth Lankton was by no’ means a cruel 
boy. But he was very ane —angry with Chase, 

. ato him. The sight 
« such damage would 
Te : any time. No wonder, 
~ nvod he was inthaned 
wit unreasoning passion. 

Besides, with a boy’s pride in a new dog, he had 
long wished for a chance to prove his prow 
setting him on to something big. 

He started forward and caught up a stick, mut- 
tering,— 
ve been troubled enongh with Atway 
tures, one way and another! I'll put a stop 
». Come, Nero! 

Nero sprang to his mastes’s side, eager for the 
sport. 
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(To be continued.) 
SS 
A SCOTTISH “CHARACTER.” 

It is gratifying to know that Scott’s novels are 
still popular. They are as wholesome as they are 
fascinating. 

Intelligent readers delight to hold converse with 
vigorous, quaint characters, and Sir Walter, who 
saw and talked with many such, filled his works 
with strongly-marked men and women, whose ec- 
centricity gave piquancy to their words and deeds. 
Such characters could not be matched out of Scot- 
land; but there they abounded in cottage and 
manor-house. 

The grandmother of the brothers Chambers, the 
eminent Edinburgh publishers, was one of these 
quaint, strong characters. 

Her husband was an elder of the kirk and a 
pious, benevolent man. Margaret, his wife, was a 
plain little woman, a great critic of sermons and a 
severe censor of the degenerating manners of the 
age. An anecdote shows to what extent she carricd 
her censorship. 

Margaret thought that the minister’s wife dressed 
too much. On one occasion, when several neigh- 
hors were present, she gave the venerable man a 
lecture on that topic. “It’s a sin and a shame, Dr. 
Dalgliesh,” she concluded, “to see sae mickle 
finery.” * 

“So, Margaret,” replied the canny clergyman, 
meeting her with the Socratic method of argument, 
“you think that ornament is useless and sinful in 
a Indy’s dress 2” 

“T certainly do.” 

“Then may I ask why you wear that ribbon 
around your cap? A piece of cord-would surcly 
do quite as well.” 

Margaret was disconcerted hy this unexpected 
appiteation of her own words. But recovering 
herself, replied in an undertone,— 

“Ye’ll no hae lang to speer sic a like question.” 

On the next morning, Margaret appeared in a 
cap hound with a piece of white tape, and never 

afterwards did she wear a ribbon or any orna- 
ment. 

Shortly after, Margaret left the parish church 
and joined the Seceders. Doubtless, the mortify- 
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ing application of the Socratic argument to her- 
self had something to do with the change, but its 
occasion was something she saw early one morn- 
ing. 

She had gone out at five o'clock, onc summer 
morning, to luok after the cow, leaving her hus- 
band in bed. Suddenly the good man was aroused 
by his “’s dismal cries,— 

“Eh, sir! ch, sir! Did I ever think to live to 
see the day? O man, this is a terrible thing in- 
deed! Could T ever have thought to sce’t ?” 

“Gracious, woman!” exclaimed the elder, “is 
the coo deid ?” 

“The coo decid! waur, waur, ten times waur. 
There! Dr. Dalgliesh only now gaun hame at five 
o'clock in the morning! It’s awfu'!) What will 
things come to?” 

As the elder knew that the minister had been 
spending the night with the patron of the parish, 
who doubtless had detained the doctor against his 
will, he took a mild wv of the matter. 

Not so with his wife. She joined the Seceders 
the next day, and never again heard Dr. Dalglicsh 
preach. 
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ONF STEP MORE. 
What though before me all te dark— 
‘Too dark for me to see? 
Task but light for one step more— 
“Tis quite enough for me. 
I wontd not see my further path, 


For morey y 805 
My present steps unlit harder be, 
a 


Did L the future 
——+er—____ 
For the Companion, 


MISS “BILLY BUTTON.” 

“Hallo! There goes Billy Button! Let’s run 
and see who will carry the books and hinch-box 
to-day!” cried a bright-cyed, rosy-cheeked fellow 
of seventeen, who seemed to have his hands al- 
y full of books and lunch-box. 

This “Billy Button” was not the fat little tailor, 
who, covered with buttons the size of saucers, 
used to make—perhaps still makes—people laugh 
at the cire 

No, the Billy Button who had just turned the 
corner, with books, lunch-box, and a bunch of 
spring violets, was a pretty girl of sixteen, with 
eyes like stars, and checks like roses; and with a 
heart—notwithstanding her follies—kind and true. 

The bare act of living and breathing was a joy 
to Sarah Leeds; and life had been one gala day to 
hei Every twas gratified, aud every freak 
laughed at at home and among her friends; s 
that she felt she was quite an important personage 
in this little world. Her satisfaction with herself 
was shown in her bright eye and dancing step. 

Is it any wonder that she sometimes silly 
and imprudent things 
sah La A weakness for peenliar dregs. 
She preferred to cither wear dresses unlike those 
worn by other ‘girls, or she overdid a fashion till 
people turned round and looked after her in the 
street. 

When long sacques came in fashion, hers ex- 
tended to the hem of her dress, and was ornament- 
ed with white buttons—the size of an old cent— 
down the front and back seams, on the strap at 
the back, and on pockets and cuffs, 

She came in view like a galaxy of pearl button 
and thus gained the sobriquet of Billy Button. 

A felt hat of her brother's, withont bow or 
plume, sat on one side of her head, completed her 
costume that winter. 

She was so bright and funny that the high 
school boys vied with cach other for the honor of: 
carrying her books, and showing her other little 
attentions; but none of them wished their sisters 
to copy her dress or her manners. 

They even gave her nicknames when talking 
with cach other, calling her “Dan iv," 
reference to her gait, and the “Snapping Turtle,” 
becanse she snapped up all “the beaus”—as they 
called themselves—from the other girls. 

One bright spring day, a merry group of high 
school girls and boys went to the adjacent woods 
in search of May flowers. Sarah's marked gar- 
ment proved too warm for its owner, and the boys 
took turns carrying it. 

One said, “You won't need this thing any more 
this year. Won't you give me a button for a 
keepsake ?” 

“Yes, indeed, if you want one,” was the merry 
reply. 

“Oh, give me one, too!” 

“And me, too.” 

“And me, and me,” rang through the group. 

“Help yourselves! Only stop your noise !” cried 
the little belle, clapping her fingers over her ears. 

Out came pen-knives and jack-knives; and off 
eame the buttons. Any one who knows boys can 
imagine the condition of the garment after this! 
Tt was full of holes like cyes, all up and down the 
front; and was never worn again. 

A few years went by. One of these fellows, who 
had had sneh fun with “Billy Button,” had grown 
to manhood, and moved from Boston to Chicago. 

Calling one evening on a new friend who lived 
in a good deal of style with a stately widowed 
mother, he was asked if he had ever met a Miss 
Leeds, who lived near Boston. 

“Cranston Leeds’ daughter 
ton,” his eyes full of fun. 

“Yes.” 

“Indeed! I did know her well!” 

The old lady, who regarded all girls who were 
strangers to her as dangerous associates for her 
son, pushed back the lace from her ears, and 

























































































asked “young Bos- 








“Many a frolic I’ve had with her! She's a high 
one, isn’t she?) She was a right good-hearted girl, 
and all the fellows at school uscd to tutter round 
her. But I don’t think any one of them ever want- 
ed to marty her,” was the reply. 

“Mercy! What did she do, and who were her 
people ?” cried the old dowager, with an excite- 
ment quite unwarranted by the simple question of 
her son to his friend. 

“QO madam, I don’t think she ever did a really 
wrong thing in her life; and she was as good-heart- 
ed a girl as ever lived,” said the young man. 

“But a butt for sport-loving boys!” replied Mrs. 
Stanton, casting a sarcastic glance at her son. 

“Oh no, not exactly. But she made fun, and we 
liked her for it.” 

And then the young fellow, unconscious of the 
havoc he was making of a young girl's hopes, went 
on to tell the story of the long sack and its muti- 
lation on that May day by the cutting off of the 
rows of buttons; little dreaming that a sparkling 
diamond ring had taken a journey to Boston, 
and had come back because Stanton was too 
shy to offer it to Sarah Leeds, and that it lay at 
that moment in his pocket-book waiting till he 
should beable to raise his courage sufticiently high 
to send it. 

“Well,” cried Mrs. Stanton, when her son’s friend 
had left the house, “never Iet me hear that girls 
name again, Henry. I want no ‘Billy Buttons’ 
round here!” 

Stanton had met Miss Leeds at Saratoga, and 
been quite at his case, because she saved him the 
trouble of being agreeable and entertaining. 

He was charmed with her, as very bashful young: 
men always are with talkative and self-confident 
girls; and had lately been to Boston and called on 
her at her suburban home. 

Before he went, he had bought the hidden ring, 
but had neither found courage to ask his mother’ 
blessing on his purpose, nor to offer the lady his 
hand. 

He had had but one thought waking and sleep- 
ing; and all hopes were lost in the one hope of 
bringing this merry and jovial girl to their quict 
home. 

But now a barrier impenctrable as a mountain 
of rock had been thrown between them, by the in- 
nocent chatter of his friend! 

“Tell me, my son, how far this matter has gone 
between you and ‘Billy Button,’ ” asked the moth- 
er, sarcastically. 

“Not farat all, mother; and probably a brilliant 
girl like Miss Leeds would not look at a quiet—a 
—stupid fellow like me—like your son,” was the 
reply. 

“Hush! you are too good for a girl whom any- 
one would dare to nickname and ridicule. Hf you 
have taken ga step you cannot retrace, thank 
heayen for it! If you have, get another home of 
which ‘Billy Button’ can be mistre T never can 
consent to have her come here! 

‘The young fellow made no reply, thongh he in- 
wardly resolved not to let his mother say who he 
should or should not marry. 

But this lady knew how to wicld sarcasm as a 
mighty weapon. She never ceased to play on the 
name of “Billy Button,” and to remind him that 
adozen young men were carrying about as tro- 
phics of boyish victory, the buttons, the hair, and 
—possibly—other favors trom this Yankce divinity. 

Perhaps Stanton himself began to fear that 
there might be an offens element in the charae- 
ter ot Surah Leeds. 

Perhaps he was overpowered by his mother's 
strong will. 

At any rate he soon ceased to scowl when she 
laughed about “Billy Button,” and the diamond 
ring was reserved for some other finger than the 
one for which he had bought it. 

Remember, girls, that the follies of to-day will 
not always be forgotten in the years to come. 
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Tfuake the Iinits of my power 
‘The bounds unto my will, 
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For the Companion, 
A TRUE STORY. 

Mrs. Col. Norton, like a true soldicr’s wife, al- 
ways followed her husband wherever he was or- 
dered, whether to the rugged coast of Maine, the 
far Western plains, surrounded } ie Indians, 








or to Southern forts, where the tropic sun poured 
down its fervent heat. 

Naturally brave, she enjoyed the constant vari- 
ety this nomadic life afforded, and soon learned to 
be prepared for any emergency. But the experi- 





ence that I am now about to relate was the 
dest and most trying in her eventful lite. 

While residing in a fort in southern Texas, the 
yellow fever made its appearance in the town n 
them. The people were greatly alarmed, and tho: 
who could leave made their escape to higher lati- 
tudes. 

Col. Norton urged his wife to take their little 
girl and leave at once with the other ladies of the 
garrison. He, of course, must remain at his post. 

She replied that if he remained, she should stay 
with him. Their friends would take the child and 
leave her with acquaintances in a town in the up- 
per part of the State, where she would be safe. 

He endeavored to induce her to change her de- 
cision, but circumstances quickly decided the mat- 
ter, for she was the first person in the garrison to 








straightened herself to listen. 


be stricken by the disease. 
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light, strong hopes were 
not spread. 

In a wecek’s time, however, it seemed as if the 
angel of death had descended and spread his sable 
wings over the entire country. Heavy banks of 
fog rolled up from the ocean, and filled the air with 
steaming vapor, through which the sun would 
now and then appear, red and angry, like an 
avenging eye. 

Mrs. Norton could hear the groans of the dying 
around her, and the heavy tread of those who car- 
ried out the dead. 

Then a strange sinking followed, and she knew 
little of passing events; but as her brain began to 
clear, she noticed that her husband did not come 
to her bedside as formerly, and she questioned the 
surgeon as to the cause of his absence. 

He replied that he had had a return of his old 
trouble, the gout, and could not walk. But her 
fears were aroused, and hearing his moans in the 
room below, she questioned the old nurse, 

At first, the woman endeavored to avoid answer- 
ing, but at last exclaimed,— 

“Lor, missis! dar's no use tellin’ lees. De eun- 
nul is dyin’ wid de fever; an’ when he goes, I dou't 
know what's to ‘come o’ ye, for dar isn’t an ossifer 
left.” 

She started up as if endowed with superlmman 
strength, and insisted upon being dressed and. 
helped down stairs to her husband's side. The 
old nurse remonstrated in vain, and finally sup- 
ported her to the lower room. 

Her husband knew her for a moment; though 
too feeble to speak, yet the hand she took closed 
over hers with a loving grasp. 

The surgeon tried to lead her away, but she re. 
fused to move, and for some hours they watehed 
the apparently unconscious man. Then there 
seemed a decided change for the better, but just 
as her heart was beginning to throb with hope, 
there came a dull, heavy rumble in the air. ‘The 
surgeon sprang up and looked out the casement 
as a flash of lightning crossed his eyes. 

“Alas !"" he exclaimed, “that's the colonel’s di 
warrant! T thought I was going to save him 

And even when he approached the bed, both he 
and the poor wife rend the fatal change. But the 
storm had burst upon them with tropical fury, 
and the ran who had faced the cannon's roar une 
flinching and unscathed now passed trom life 
with the first mntterings of heaven's artillery. 

What did it matter to her that when the tempest 
passed, the sun shone out 
from the ne is Vapors that had 
fore? Mad itn her best treasure 

Yet calnly, atter all was over, sh 
beloved features for their Ji wand insisted 
that he should be dressed in his full anitorm, and 
not buried till sunset. 

The surgeon, over-worked and over-awed by the 
terrified soldiers and blacks about him, would 
have yielded to their demands that the body be in- 
terred at once. But she knew the delay was not 
exposing any person to the disease, and remained 
bravely by the side of her lusband’s body till her 
wishes were carried out. 

T night she could hear the tumult all about 
her, for even the surgeon had become intoxicated. 
She knew there were many rough, unprincipled 
men, now without an officer who could control 
them. 

She had valuable jewels and silver with her, and 
knew many of the men were aware of this, But 
she lay still, with her husband's loade-| pistols hy 
her side, resolved to defend lite and property 
her room invaded, 

When she heard the surgeon's voice the next 
morning, wmmoned him to her room and said 
that she wished to set out at once for the town 
where her little daughter had been sent. 

The surgeon replied that it was impossible. She 
would not live through such a journey. 

“Well, then,” she answered. “I will die on the 
road, but I shall not stay here.” 

Then selecting an orderly in whom she had the 
most confidence, and a small guard of men, she * 
was carried out on a mattress, placed in an ambu- 
lance, and began the long journey, sick and 
alone. 

The fearful strain of the past days aud nis! 
had so reduced her strength that she knew noth- 
ing of the passing of tine till the orderly caine to 
the ambulance to say they could go no further 
that night. 

It wis cloudy, and the path through the forest 
was so obscure, it was impossible to follow it. She 
had hoped to find shelter in a house at night, but 
wherever application had been made, the know! 
edge that the party had come from the plague-in- 
fected region was cnongh to bar all doors against 
them, 

It seemed a terrible thing to spend the night in 
that wild forest, with only those strange soldiers 
about her. Although conscious of perfect helpless- 
ness, yet every faculty seemed strained to the ut- 
most to sec and hear all that was passing around 
her. 

The men built a large fire, but beyond the circle 
of light she could sce the dusky forms of small 
wolves, or cayotes, as they are called, and their 
howls pierced her cars all night. But the men 
stood faithfully by her side, till daylight revealed 
the onward path, 

Her troubles, however, had not yet ended. The 
clouds settled into a pouring rain as the second 
day drew near its close. The water found its way 
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heavy, the tired horses refused to go further. 
There was a public house near by, and the or- 

derly applied for shelter, but was refused as be- 

ful 





“Would you turn a sick lady from your door in 
a night us this ?” he exclaimed, indignantly. 
can't help it, man,” replied the landlord. “My 
twarders would be frightened away, and I’ve a 
wife and little ones to guard.” 

“] think I knew you as a Union man during the 
war, and if I mistake not, Col. Norton did you 
good service then. It is small gratitude you are 
showing his poor widow. But there seems no hu- 
manity left now,” said the orderly bitterly, as he 
turned away. 

“Why didn't you tell mo that before ?” replied 
the lnndlord, turning sharply on the orderly. 
“Col. Norton saved my life and all my family. 
Tl keep her and do the best I can for her, no mat- 
ter what the consequences.” 

And going out to the ambulance, he lifted the 
wet, exhansted woman in his arms and carried her 
to his best room, and saw that every cumfort was 
supplied, till she fell into a profound slvep. 

Atter two days of rest she was able to go on and 
jein her tittle daughter in safety. But in’ the 
years. never the papers announce that 
the yellow fever is sweeping its besom of destruc- 
tion over the South, she shudders, for her bitter 
experience has revealed to her, as to but few other 
persons, the horrors that attend that awful pesti- 
lence. C. M. Corn wa. 
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LIFE’S QUIET WAY. 


Lclip high-climbing thoughts, 
‘The wlugs of swelling pride? 

Their fate is worst, that from the height 
Or greater honor slide, 
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Silk salls of largest size 
‘The storm doth soonest tear; 
1 bear so low and stuall a sail 
‘As freeth me from fear. 


I wrestle not with rage 
While fury’s flame doth burn; 
Ttis In vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn, 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
Lturna late enraged foe 
Tuto a quiet friend; 
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For the Companion. 
THE TEAMSTER'S ESCAPE. 


the ilstarred Coudor Mine was first opened in 
( Reines, for many years a teamater in that part 
of Arizona, undertook to team the cngine-boile : 
y “tampa” and other heavy milling machinery, to- 
gether with supplics, from a place called Great B 
the Gila River. 

Reinee waa then a well-known character along the 
overland stage-route; and the writer at that time was 
in his employ. In fact, T was his nephew. 

This will better account for my emigrating to auch a 
country. For anybody who recollects what the popu- 
lution of Arizona was twelve years ago will think that 
aman ought perhaps to satifactorily explain how he 
c here. 

The mine above-mentioned was situated in the range 
north of the Gila, from forty to fifty miles above the 
point where we took the machinery from the transporta- 
tion company. 

Unele Nat was to have four thousand dollars in gold 
for hauling up the outfit; an offer liberal, certainly, and 
much ax could only be made in Arizona. But of course 
he had to run his own risks and take bis chance of the 
Apaches getting his scalp, as indced we all did in those 
days, 
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were also eight or ten kege of powder and three heavy 
boxes, which, I remember, were quite a puzzle to us, ax 
to what was in them. They were branded “Nobel's 
Blasting Vit;” aud when handled and jolted, there 
sifted out of the cracks of the boxes a fine white pow- 
der, like flour, 

Nobel's Blasting Oil is nothing more nor Jess than 
nitro-glycerinc. That was the name {t was used under 
for a time after its discovery, or rather its practical ap- 
plication to blasting, by Alfred Nobel, in 1863. 

Dynamite—which is nitro-glycerine put in a dry form 
by mixing it with siliclous carth—was not devised till 
six or seven years later. 

The law at one time required that, for transportation, 
nitro-glycerine should be put up in tin cans, and these 
packed In plaster-of-Paris in cases, or boxes. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, there is lit- 
tle danger of accidental explosions from nitro-glycerine, 
cither from light shocks or from fire. To explode 
charges of nitroglycerine, it is necessary to enclose 
within them considerable charges of powder, fired by 
common safety fuse, or clae a powerful detonating cap, 
fired also by a fuse. 

Electrieity can be employed for this purpose. Nitro- 
glycerine may be act on fire with a match, or a lighted 

ving, and will burn slowly without exploding. 

On the second day out, upon this third trip, we were 
attacked by the Apaches. A band of them, under a 
jown in that part of the Territory, as “Old 
,? waylaid ue at one of the arroyas, or gullies. 

‘Thirty or forty of them were hidden in the ravine; 
and as we came up to cross it, they swarmed out both 
above us and below, yelling and shouting thelr arrows 
and guns. No doubt they had been dogging our trail 
for a day or two. 

Uncle Nat and Powell were ahead and had just ridden 
up to the arreya and stopped. The first we tcamaters 
knew of the presence of the savages was from a chorus 
of thelr serecches, followed instantly by balf-a-dozen 














ving their numbers, our two leaders wheeled about, 
after firing, and galloped back to us, Uncle Nat shout. 
ing,— 


“Down off them wagons with yer guns and beat ’em 
off? 

But the Apaches were upon us before we could even 
look to our carbines. They charged on us at ence. 
Shots cracked sharp and hot; but there was little stop- 
ping for aim. 

Then it was hand-to-hand with them. Uncle Nat 
and Powell got out of it—their horses took them off. 
‘The two Btroudely boys, on the hind team, cut loose 
each a mule and tried to escape, but were both run 
down and shot. 








No one was safe outslde the forts, or could even gucas 
with any certainty where the savages would strike 
their next blow. ‘They were out continually, scouring 
the whole territory, and lived on plunder. 

We had three six-mule teams. It was suppored that 
to complete the contract It would take four round trips; 
about a month's work altogether. 

There were, besides myself, two other teamaters, 
“Old Rube Flood,” a8 we called him, and a Mexican 
nicknamed “Lonze,” with two spare hands, brothers, 
from Missouri, named Stroudaly. 

We drivers rode or walked as the case demanded, 
and bad each in addition to bis knife and cart-whip, a 
Henry rifle, which we were expected to be ready to use 
moment's notice. 

Unele Nat had associated with him then a Texan, one 
Dan Lowell, as a partner. They two rode at the head 
of the teams, with their rifles and revolvers; and theirs 
were the only horses in the train. 

No one who has not been through the Southwest 
can begin to iinagine just what a strange, half-finished- 
looking country Arizona is—at least some parts of It. 

.The hills and mountains have a singularly rugged, 
dark aspect. ‘Then there come stretches of cvarse 
blue gravel, where there len’ so much as a weed grow- 
ing, for miles and miles. When there Ja grass, it {a cu- 
rious, coarse, outlandish stuff. 

The woods are as peculiar as the grass; thorn thick- 
ets, or brown jungles of grease-wood and meskit. 
There latter grow mostly along the river-bottoms, or in 
the arroyas, or gullies, of brooks. 

Then to crown all, come the great clumsy cactuecs, 
with huge seamed trunks and broad, thick limbs, or 
leaveg, covered with thorns—growing out of dry gravel- 








hills and among ledges and rocks where no other living 
thing could draw molsture sufficient to live. 

Our route up fronn the Gila Iay much of it through o 
desert of this sort. It took us three days to make the 
Uip up to the mine, and two back. 

On our first trip we hauled the boiler. We had four- 
tecn mules, heavy ones, too, to draw {t, and two spare 
‘spans for the hard places. It was a ponderous load, but 
‘We got it safely through. Then came the stamps, bat- 
tery and other gear. 

‘The load for the third trip was supplies of all sorts: 


Old Rube was killed on the seat of the wagon, before 
he dropped his reins. As for myself, I jumped down 
and fired one shot, then clubbed my gun. But a lance- 
thrust from one of the mounted Apaches went through 
my clothes and tore through the skin along my ribs, 
with such force that It poked me headlong, partly be- 
neath the wagon. 

‘Three or four others drove their lances at me as I lay 
there; and an arrow struck into the ground close be- 
side my cheek. The mules wero jumping, too, and I 
barely escaped the heavy wheels. 

The instant the wagon moved from over me, I was 
sclzed by two or three of the yelling savages at once. 
That my last hour had come I had no doubt. But in- 
stead of despatching me, they tied my hands behind my 
back and let me get up—saving me for torture, it may 
be, or possibly for ransom. 

The chicf, a stalwart, hidcous-faccd old rascal, seemed 
to give somo order, when three others came dragging 
the Mexican, Lonze, out where I stood. He was se- 
verely wounded; one arm hung helpless, and an arrow 
‘was sticking in one of his legs. An Apache caught hold 
of it and jerked it out. Oh, how the poor fellow 
screamed! ‘They tied us two together, with about four 
feet of rope, slack betwixt us. 

‘The savages scemed jubilant over thelr prize, particu- 
larly the powder; and no doubt all the supplica were 
very acceptable to them. 

They whooped and danced and equalled cxtrava- 
gantly; and as soon as the party came back from pur- 
suing after Powell and Uncle Nat, the whole band ect 
off towards the mountains, in the north-east, driving the 
three wagons along with them. 

The Mexican and I had to plod behind, tied together. 
Poor Lonze was in sorry plight, and groaned at almost 
every step. As for myself, I was not much burt; but 
I thought our chances looked poor indeed. 

In this way we went on for an hour or two; but 
about an hour before sundown, the band halted, and 
after some consultation, the chief with all but cight of 
the party set off on another expedition. 

These cight then continued on with the wagons and 
with usin charge. Wo presumed they were going to 
some one of their villages; and what sort of reception 
there was In store for us when we reached it was not 





beef, flour, corn, mining tools, powder, etc. ‘There | hard to guces, 
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Night fell. By thix time we had eutered among cliffs 
and mountains. Still we kept on, hour after hour, till 
it must have been past midnight. I concluded we were 
tw travel all night, but at length our captors halted the 
tame and turned the mules luvse. 

‘They then tied me fast with my back to the hind 
wheel of one of the wagons—so that I stoud back to the 
outer side of the wheel. Lonze they served in a similar 
way at the forward wagon. Without kindling a fire or 
preparing food, the Indians lay down near by and 
seemed to go to sleep. 

It was not a pleasant situation, standing there, tied in 
that way. The night was dark, but I could sce that we 
were in a deep gorge, with high craga and rocks on both 
sides. Lonzo was groaning and saying his Catholic 
prayers. 

On account of his broken arm, the savages had not 
tied him as they had me. Later on, he slipped his 
sound arm out, and, untying himaclf, crept along where 
I was. But he was eo sick and fnint-hearted that I 
could not persuade him to unbind me. He seemed not 
to dare to; and he did not understand what I eaid in 
English very well. 4 

While I was whispering to him, ordering him in no 
gentle tones to cut my rope, one of the Indians started 
up. On that, Lonze slunk back to bis wheel, and would 
not again stir from it, I was eo angry with this-poor- 
spirited fellow that I could almost have secn hin tor- 
tured with a relish. 

Not long after, it began to get light, and the Indiana, 
waking up, built a fire of brush-wood and for some 
time sat warming themeclyes by it; for the morning air 
was very chilly. Then towarda sunrise, they knocked 
open one of the beef-barrels, and getting out some of 
the salt junk, ect it roasting on a etake stuck slantwise 
over their fire. 

While thia was in progress, two or three of them were 
overhauling the contents of the farthest wagon; while 
the rest sat round the fire. From where I stood, I could 
sce what they were about very well, though the distance 
back to their fire was fifty or sixty yards. 

After a time I saw one of them, with his hatchet, 





break open one of the blasting-oll boxes, It was full of 





what looked to be flour, or plaster; but packed in it 
were bright tin cans as large as quart measure. 

The Indian looked at them curiously; then he cut one 
open with his axe and tasted the contents. Te did not 
seem to know what to make of the stuff, and carried it 
to the others. 

Under any other circumstances I should have laughed 
to sce them taste it, and spit and jabber about It. They 
cut open reveral cans, tasted the oil, and threw them 
down. Then another took out of the box what looked, 
from where I was, like a bundle of rats’ tails—probably 
fuses. 

1 saw one of them chew the end of one of these, then 
spit it out. Meantime, another had taken out of the 
box a handful of emailer cans, not more than an inch or 
two in diameter, but cight or nine inches long, cach 
with one of those rat’s tails stuck in one end. 

I did not myself then know what they were, or I 

should have watched the proceedings with very differ- 
ent feelings. The savages looked at these, held them 
up before each other by their tails; then they began to 
laugh; and from laughing, they began to throw them at 
each other; and that led to a regular frolic. They ran 
and dodged, round the wagon and round tho fire, pelt- 
ing each other with those cans. 
. Just then, right in the midst of the game, there came 
the awfullest explosion I ever heard. 'Twas tremen- 
dous! It blew everything flat all round. Even out 
where I was, the force of it was so great that it blew 
the wagon fifteen or twenty feet—landed it on one eide, 
with the wheel I was tied to up in the nir. It seemed 
to give the whole thing a hoist, bodily, off the ground. 

For a moment or two, I was stunned; I did not kuow 
anything. When I came to consciousness I saw several 
rocks were tumbling down the side of the ravine. 

Recovering yny wits a little, I managed to squirm 
round, and looked out towards the fire. There was a 
prodigious dust and smoke. Just then I saw one of 
the Indians jump from the ground, and run down the 
ravine, as if a wild animal was after him, with both 
hands holding on to the top of his head. 

‘Then I began calling to Lonze; and aftor some min- 
utes, I got him to come and cut me loose from my 
wheel. 

‘We looked about. It was hard telling how many of 
the Indians were killed; for some of them were blown 
all to pieces. I think thcy wero all killed, except the 
one I saw run off. 

Btill, we did not stop long to investigate the matter. 
T recollect seeing a hole blown in the earth where their 
fire had been, which looked to be six or seven feet 
deep. I searched for a minute, hoping to find a gun, 
but everything seemed to have been literally blown to 
dite. 

Several of the mules had been feeding at no great dis- 
tance; but now they had all taken to their heels, fright- 
ened by the explosion. 
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We started down the cufion, keeping a sharp lookout 
for the Apache who had run away, but saw nothing of 
him. 

Following back along our last night's trail, for six or 
cight miles, 1 sighted the peak back of the Condor 
Mine, off to the south-west, and made for it, reaching 
the works early in the afternuon. Lonze, ] bad been 
obliged to Ieave behind me at a spring we came to dur. 
jug the forenoon. 

They sent out from the mine for him at nightfall, and 
he was brought in towards morning, in bad plight; but 
he got well iu the course uf a month, It tak great 
deal to really kill one of those Mexican “greasers.” 
Nothing was ever recovered from the captured wagons. 


———+o-—___. 
For the Companion. 


A TAME OTTER. 


Some years ago while on a tour through the wild 
lands of the Province of Quebec, 1 saw a very Interest- 
ing “pet,"owned by a young man called Bud MeIndoc, 
ata place called Dricr’s Mills, 

McIndoe was a kind of courier du bois there, that is 
to say, a Woodsman, hunter, or guide. 

“Tobe” was a tamed otter which followed him round 
like a dog; and from what I saw and heard of the ani- 
mal’s exploits, I thought it the most wonderful pet I 
had ever seen. 

Last winwr, happening to mention Tobe to some boys 
Ja Boston, I found them so yruch interested in him, that 
to please them, I wrote to MeIndoe, to ask if the otter 
was alive, and if so, if he cared to sell him. At the 
snme time 1 requested him to favor me with sume ac 
count of the peculiarities of his queer pet. 

I was svon favored with a reply, the substance of 
which I give below: 

1 caught Tobe and another otter, he said, about four 
years ago, in a smelt net, when they were very amall. 

They were odd, blunt-nosed Iitue fellows with droll, 
webbed twes, like those of a gosling. 


His Foster Mother. 

I took them home and thought I would keep them till 
fall, if I could, when their skins would be worth seven 
dollars apiece. An acquaintance of mine had a hound 
which at that time bad a litter of three puppics. I 
bought the hound, gave away two of the pups and put 
my two young otters in their place, with the hound for 
a foster mother. The hound sniffed them a little sus- 
piciously at first, but did not seem to fairly realize the 
difference between them and her own offepring; at 
least, she did not disown them. 

But one of the young otters died in the course of the 
first week. The other thrived and grew up with the 
puppy; but he always was master, and the hound 
seemed to think just as much, and I thought sometimes 
more, of the otter than she did of her own off«pring, 
though frequently the little rascal used to bite ler 60 
that she would yell with pain. 

By August he was two-thirds grown. I named him 
Toby. Ue was a rough and ready little fellow, and 
tok to fighting as though he liked it. Ile was not 
nearly so tall, nor #0 bony, ax the puppy, but had twice 
the determination, and did not show a trace of shynens 

It was hard to keep bim outside of the house, particu. 
larly when meat or fish was being cooked. 

Otters live chiefly on tah, it is said, in their wild con. 
dition, But Tobe would drink milk with great cager- 

















t shut out, he would be sure to be under the table 
at meals, and let us know that he wanted to be fed. 
When shut out of the room, he would scramble in at 
the window, if it were open. If any of us kicked him, 
he would snap at our tocs and sometimes bite through 
thick boots. 





A Battle. 

One of my brothers trapped a siffeur (woodetiuck) 
out in the clover one day, and turned It loose on the barn 
floor, with the puppy and Tobe. It was a large siffleur, 
nearly black ; and chattered {te teeth most ravagely. 

These animals are very resolute, sharp-bitten crea 
tures. “Glam"—the puppy—made a dash at it, but got 
a bite the first thing, which sent him off on three legs 
howling bitterly. 

Tobe then walked up to the siffleur and sniffed at it 
cautiously. The siffeur chattered his teeth. Then 
Tobe began to walk round it; and they walked round 
each other for five or ten minutes. 

At last, Tobe seemed to have made up his mind that 
he had had enough of this exercise, and darted at the 
woodchuck for a clinch. 

For @ minute there was as spunky a fight as I ever 
saw. They went over each other a dozen times, but at 
length Tobe, by a bite on the back of the siffleur’s neck, 
Killed It. I suppose he bit through futo the spinal cord. 

As soon as he found he had conquered, he ran to us 
and rubbed against our legs. Then he dragged the aif. 
fleur’s body under the hog pen, and kept guard over It 
for nearly a week. Glam was not allowed to so much 
as look under the hog-pen; and one morning we found 
two “stranger” cate lying dead just outside, each bitten 
through the nape of the neck. 

Tobe did not seem Inclined to cat such game, or, in- 
decd, raw meat of any kind. He was far more fond of 
milk, of which he would drink, or rather eat (for he 
made a droll noise about It), a quart at once, 

Glam and he went racing about the place, from yard 
to yard, at will. We feared at first that some dog might 
kill Tobe; and he was set upon several umes by dogs, 
as we beard, but managed to give such a good account 





of himeelf to them, that they were glad to Iet him alone. 
As for Tobe, he seemed to like to run with the dogs; 
I don’t think he knew but that he was a dog. 


Stealing Cream. 

About this time Tobe got into some trouble by ereep- 
ing in at the cellar window of an old French woman's 
house, and spoiling a whole pot of cream which the old 
lady had set on the cellar bottom. 

“Aunt Barby”—as we called her—caught him at it, 
and chased him home; and I caught a choice French 
dressing from her tongue. She declared, in fact, that 
Tobe had spoiled two potfuls before that one—and I 
could not blame her for being exasperated. 

That same week, too, Tobe raised a hue and cry at 
another house down by the river. Here the people 
charged him with pulling an old goose out of a little 
goose-house, where she was sitting on her nest. Tobe, 
they said, crept in at the hole and pulled the goose out 
by the neck; and as they showed the goose dead, evi- 
dently throttled, I suppose there was not much doubt 
that Tobe was the trausgressor. 
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These and other complaints forced me to get rid 
of him. I had intended all summer to kill him in 
November and take hisjacket off; but I had grown 
so attached to the bright little fellow and his queer 
ways that I could not bear to do it. 

What I did, to avoid being laughed at, was to 
give out word that Tobe was to be killed, and 
then, one morning, I took him inmy “peerog” and 
paddled up the river to the head of Moon Pond, 
seven or eight miles away. S 

There I put him ashore on a ledge and tossed 
him three or four little fish, as a parting breakfast. 

“Good luck, Tobe,” said I. “Shirk for your- 
self.” 

But as soon as he saw I was paddling away 
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round on the bottom and getting out where it was 
deeper and deeper. They did not rise at all. 

“I stood and looked a long time. At last the ot- 
ter rose and swam to the very log where I first 
saw him. At that I ran round to the upper end of 
the log to head him off; and if you'll believe it, 
that otter when he saw me, instead of taking to 
the water, as he might just as well as not, gave a 
sort of ‘cluck’ in his throat and came right up the 
log at me. He was not ten feet off when I shot 
him, and in another moment he'd had me by the 
legs!” % 

“And what of Sile?” said 1. “Didn't he rise 
then >” 

“Rise! no,” exclaimed Mod. “He was drowned. 








TOBE AND THE Goose. 


without him, he left off eating and took to the 
water after me. I had to paddle sharp, or he 
would have come aboard. 

Finding that he could not catch up, he swam 
back to the rock, and the last I saw of him that 
day, he sat eating the fish. 

I supposed he would join his own folks, as otters 
were very plenty on those waters. 

About a week after this, 1 was at work ata 
shingle-mill. One morning—as much as an hour 
before sunrise, and just as I was going into the 
mill—I heard the water splash above the dam. 

There was a white frost ; and mist almost as white 
as the frost lay flat on the water. Some creature 
was swimming down toward the dam, but I could 
not see what it was. 

We kept a gun in the mill. I stepped inside for 
it. When I came out, the animal had climbed on 
a large pine “bolt” which lay in the water. I saw 
it was an otter—then thought of Tobe and whistled. 
The moment he heard me whistle and call his 
name, he gave one of his droll little “clucks” and 
swam down to the dam; and he scemed as pleased 
to see me as you ever saw a dog. He hopped up 
against my legs and rubbed my ankles like a cat. 
More than this, he was so afraid I should go away 
and leave him, that he would not let me step with- 
out running under my feet. 

1 was now rather in a difficulty ; for 1 would not 
have had the people there see Tobe, after I had led 
them to suppose he was killed. 

So I took him in the peerog again and went off 
up the river with him. I knew where there was 
an otter burrow on the shore of another pond; I 
took Tobe there and left him at the burrow, in 
hopes that he would be satisfied to remain with 
the wild otters. 

On the whole, I infer that he was. At any rate, 
he did not come back to the mills, and the next 
season I heard a queer story which, I think, adds 
the closing chapter to poor Tobe’s history. 

Three or four miles from the mills there lives a 
man called Berrit. He traps every fall and has, 
or had, a very fine hunting dog, well-trained, black 
and white, rather shaggy and pretty large. 

“Sile,” as they called him, was quite a fighter, 
and so quick and sharp-bitten that he beat all the 
dogs in that locality. 

One day, the following fall, I saw Berrit at the 
store and was talking with him, and presently I 
asked, “Where's Sile?”—for I noticed the dog 
wasn’t with him. 

He made me no reply for a minute. Then be 
said, ‘Sile’s gone up.” 

“Why, how’s that 3” 

“Wal,” said he, “about a fortnight ago, I was 
up at Snare Pond setting a few traps, and ran foul 
of the savagest, queerest otter I ever saw or heard 
of. . 

“Sile was with me; and as we were going along 
the pond shore through the woods, I caught sight 
of this otter sitting on a big log that ran out into 
the water, sitting right there in broad daylight, 
and that's rather an odd thing, you know. 

“1 had my rifle, and fired on the moment—about 
ten rods. J missed him—a clean miss. But Sile 
rushed at him, for he had seen the otter about as 
soon as I did. 

“The otter just rose up and looked. He did not 
try to get away, but stood looking. 

“Sile dashed down beside the log and clinched 
him—and they tumbled round there lively. I 
stood loading, thinking Sile would master him in 
aminute. At last they rolled off a rock and went 
into water six or eight fect deep. 

“1 then ran down and could see them waving 


That otter had held him down on the bottom 
and drowned him.” 
T have no doubt that it was Tobe, and this was 
his last exploit. 
—— - +e 


TRUE GROWTH. 


It Js not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be: 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear; 

A lily of w day 

Ix fairer fir fo May, 
Although it fall and die that night: 
Tt was the plant and flower of light 
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THE NEW SENATE. 

The terms of twenty-five Senators of the Con- 
gress of the United States expire on the 4th of 
next March. Fourteen of these Senators are Dem- ! 
ocrats and eleven are Republicans. 

The following among them have been reélected 
for another term of six y Messrs. Bayard, of 
Delaware; Jones, of Florida; Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, and Maxcy, of Texas, Democrats; and 
Messrs. Dawes, of Massachusetts; McMillan, of 
Minnesota; Burnside, of Rhode Island, and Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, Republicans—four of each 
party. 

Some of the Senators who retire—either becanse 
they no longer wish to remain in public life, or be- 
cause their party no longer controls the legislature 
which is to elect their successors—are distinguished 
men. The most prominent among these are Sena- 
tors Hamlin and Thurman. 

Mr. Hamlin first entered the Senate in 1848 and 
served until 1856, when he resigned to become 
Governor of Maine. But early in 1857 he was 
elected to the Senate again, and served until 1860, 
when he was chosen Vice-President. From 1864 
to 1868 he was absent from the Senate, but re- 
turned in March, 1869, and now retires after twen- 
ty-four years’ service as a Senator, and four years 
as presiding officer of the Senate. 

Mr. Thurman has served three full terms of six 
years each, and is one of the two oldest members 
in continuous service; Mr. Bayard being the other. 
He is one of the ablest lawyers and Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, and will be a great loss to 
his party. 

The ten Democratic and seven Republican Sena- 
tors who retire, will be succeeded by eleven Re- 
publicans and six Democrats,—that is, ifa Repub- 
lican should be elected in Pennsylvania—for no 
choice has been effected at the time we write. 

In the States of Mississippi and Nevada Demo- 














crats are chosen to succeed Republicans; in the 
States of Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, Republicans are 
chosen to succeed Democrats. 

Some of the new Senators are very well-known 
men. Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, is a popular 
editor, and is now a member of Congress. He 
was President of the Centennial Commission, and 
did much to make the Philadelphia Exhibition of 
1876 successful. Gen. Benjamin Harrison, of Ind- 
iana, is a grandson of President Harrison, and is 
recognized as a very able man. Mr. Eugene Hale, 
of Maine, served many years in Congress, and was 
one of the most prominent Repnblican leaders. 

Mr. Omar D. Congee, of Michigan, is a very 
conspicuous member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he has served a long time. Col. 
James G. Fair, of Nevada, is a “mining king.” 
Ohio sends back Secretary John Sherman, who, 
having been a Senator from 1861 to 1876, has, dur- 
ing the last four years, been one of the most suc- 
cessful finance nfinisters of modern times. 








Gen. William Mahone, of Virginia, is a railroad 


king, and the leader in his State of the party 
known as Readjusters, who are trying to cut down 
the State debt. 

Two of the contests for the election of Senators 
were very long, and one of them is not yet ended. 
In the Tennessce Legislature there were three par- 
ties, — the State-credit Democrats, the low - tax 
Democrats, and the Republicans. Neither party 
had a majority, and consequently neither wus able 
to elect a Senator without help from the other par- 
ties. After much fruitl voting, a State-credit 
Democrat was elected by the aid of Republican 
votes. The fortunate man, Mr. Howell E. Jack- 
son, is said to be a very able lawyer. 

In Pennsylvania, the Republicans have a large 
majority, but they are not harmonious. About 
fifty of them have refused to vote for the candi- 
date nominated by the caucus. But probably 
fore this paper reaches its readers, the contest 
have been ended. 

The new Senate will contain thirty-seven  out- 
and-out Democrats besides Gen. Mahone and | 
Judge Davis, of Illinois, who are also reckoned | 
as Democrats, and thirty-seven Republicans. It, 
is, therefore, probable that during the next two 
years, at least, the body will be controlled by the 
Democratic party, while the House will be Repub- 
lican. 
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For the Companion, 
RESIGNATION, 


T pletured out the way, 
Phe way T longed to treat: 





Thou canst not work tor me; 
Telose my vineyard gate; 
Thy loin Nfe must be 
To meekly stand and wait, 









stless Kou 
Ivine behest. 
I stand ‘with tolded hands, 

Outside the vineyard gate: 
Hereafter thou wilt show to ine 

‘Twas best to stand and wait, 
Cod RG 


MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 

The Czar of Russia surprised and offended. his | 
family, some time ago, by marrying a lady far | 
bencath him in rank. His new wife is of noble, 
but not of royal, blood; and among the royalties 
of Europe, such a union is regarded as a sort of 
stigma and disgrace. 

This second marriage of the Czar's, indeed, is 
what is called a “‘morganatic marriage ;” a kind of | 
union that, for many centuries, has been in vogue, 
especially in Germany. 

A morganatic marriage is a union between a 
prince of royal blood with a woman inferior to 
him in rank. It is a perfectly binding tie, only 
the morganatic wife does not receive either the 
title or the fortune-ef her husband, and the chil- 
dren of the marriage have no right of heirship or 
succession. s 

Royal German princes, even though thus mor- 
ganatically wedded, may also marry a lady of 
their own rank, who docs share their title, and 
has all wifely rights. So that this institution of 
morganatic marriages permits princes to become 
bigamists: 

There are many noted instances of this fact. In 
the last century, the Arc... ike John of Austria 
married the daughter of vic postmaster of the 
little town of Ausse. She was, however, never 
recognized as an archduchess, and was forced to 
live, the greater part of the time, apart trom her 
royal spouse. 

A still more striking example has occurred 
much more recently. The Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein married, not many years ago, 
the Princess Helena, third daughter of Queen 
Victoria of England. The Prince was fifty, while 
his bride was scarcely twenty. It appears that he 
already had, in Germany, a morganatic wife, and 
a family of morganatic children. This fact created 
a cat deal of indignation in England. The 
Pi...ce of Wales, the bride's eldest brother, was so 
incensed that he refused to attend the wedding. 
Ever since there has been no more unpopular man 
in England than Prince Christian. More than 
once he has been loudly hissed when he appeared 
in public. 

Another instance in England was the marriage 
of the Duke of Sussex, Queen Victorin’s uncle, 
with a Roman Catholic lady of not even noble 
blood. This marriage was illegal according to 
the English law, and the lady was not recognized 
as Duchess of Sussex; nor did the Duke’s son 
succeed to his title. But the marriage was a very 
happy one, and the Duke remained faithful to his 
wife till the day of his death. 

In Germany, not only royal princes, but the 
high aristocracy, are allowed to contract morganat- 
ic marriages; and in Prussia, this is even the case 
with the inferior gentry. 

There used to be a very similar custom in Scot- 
land, which, happily, has now altogether died out. 
This was the custom of “left-handed,” or “hand- 
fasted,” marriages, which, while they were legal, 
deprived the wite of her husband’s social status, 
and excluded the children from inheriting their 
father’s possessions. 

How such marriages can be reconciled to Chris- 
tian profession, is a problem that at once occurs to 
the mind. Why a prince, because he is a prince, 
and has royal blood, should be allowed to commit 
bigamy, is indeed hard to understand. The 
anomaly grows out of the old superstitious rever- 
ence paid to royal blood in ancient Europe; the 
feeling which so long prevailed there, that a prince 











was born with some attribute supcrior to that of 
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the mass of men, so that what was wrong in 
others was right and justifiable in him. 

Happily such ignorant notions are disappearing 
from the lands where they have for so many cen- 
turics lingered; and it cannot be very long before 
the European peoples must sce the injustice, and 
in cases of a second marriage, the criminality, of 
these morganatic unions. 
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NEWSPAPER BOYS. 

Several thousand boys in the United States are em. 
ployed in the euleand distribution of newspapers. Bome 
of them have # pretty hard time of it these freezing 
winter days. 

Ip most of our Northern cities of ten thousand Inhab- 
itants, there Ix, at lenwt, one daily paper, and the sub- 
seribers generally expect their paper to be delivered by 
half-past six in the morning. ‘The carriers are some. 
tines men, but oftener are boys under fourteen years of 
age, Who are in ‘paid about two dollare a 
mouth, which In scarce! “n cents per morning. 

‘To get that seven cents, a boy must be at the office of 
the paper at about four o'clock in the morning, walk 
some distance to his round, and then deliver hie papers 
from house to house, 

An energetic boy can deliver about two bundred 
papers in two hours, provided the subscribers live 
pretty near together, and provided also that “the going” 
in good. 

At this season of the year, the atreeta are often in ap 
execedingly bad condition. We bad a snowstorm two 
or three weeks ago which piled up high drifts before 
most front doors, and the storm was at its height during 
the time when the boys were out on duty. 

Many of them, to our knowledge, contended moat gal 
lantly with the difficulties of their task, and got their 
papers delivered in wonderfully good time. 

Most of these carly carrier boys go to school, and 
some of them show the same energy and resolution 
there that they show in the streets facing a northeaster. 
Such boys, if they eat well, weep well, and avoid bad 
habita, are likely to take the lead, by-and-by, in what. 
ever branch of business they finally choose. 

We have often pitied these brave little fellows as we 
have watched them trudging along of a cold winter 
morning, and no doubt some of them are overtasked. 

Probably, however, the spoiled children of luxury 
are much more rational objects of compassion. Hard- 
ship sometimes injures a growing child, but it seldom 
xpoilx one. 

‘The publisher of one of the oldest of the daily papers 




















, in New England has aasured us, from his own observa- 


tion of half a century, that these Ittle paper-carriers, 
though usually the sons of poor widows, bave a better 


\ chance for success in life than the boys who are robbed 


of good development by having all their duties made 
easy for them. His maxim is: Hardship sometimes 
hurts; indulgence generally epoils. 
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HALLUCINATIONS. 

Here are two stories which our readers can set side 
by side and draw their own moral from both. 

A gentieman of New York, » man of education and 
probity, whose veracity cannot be doubted, lately re- 
lated to a reporter of the New York Tribune the follow- 
ing occurrence. 

A year ago he lost axon, a young man of great prom- 
ixe. Coming home one afternoon in last January, and 
entering the parlor, he saw distinctly his dead son sit 
ting in his usual place, dressed as when alive. 

“TL stood,” says the father, “gazing at him. Then he 
vanished. ‘The perapiration stood on my forehead, and 
my hands were like ice. I can only explain the inci- 
dent by belleving that my son returned and assumed 
bodily shape to allow me to see him once more.” 

‘The reporter adds that {t Is impossible to doubt the 
xincerity of the mourning father, or that he actually did 
see what seemed to him to be his son. 

The sccond story is that of Nicolai, the famous Prus- 
sian academician, who, after a period of severe mental 
strain, suddenly aaw the figure of a dead friend stand- 
ing before him. It remained perfectly distinct for 
vighteen minutes, and fading, was succeeded by others. 

After a day or two, these phantoms became perma- 
nent. He thought be saw the figures of both his dead 
and living friends. They followed him by day or night, 
xat by him at his meals. He could neither summon nor 
dismiss them at will. 

“They talked together,” he says. “I heard them. 
Their disconrae was agrecable, but short, and consisting 
of abrupt phrases. Finally I determined to rid myself 
of this forced companionship, and with the aid of a 
surgeon, applied leeches to my head. 

“The leeches were applied at eleven o'clock. The 
room seemed then to be full of spirits. They continued 
to move and talk until half-past four. Then they grew 
allent, and began to look whitish, and presently to fade 
asina fog. By eight o'clock they were gone, and they 
have never visited me since,” 

‘The cascs are parallel, except that In one the spectre 
was accepted as a fact, and treated sentimentally, and 
in the: other, by common-sense and medical treatment, 
the phantoms were shown to be the fancies of an excited 
brain. 
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CREDULITY. 

One of the many ways in which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment shows a paternal regfrd for its subjects is in 
kecping a watch upon “quack medicines.” 

A license must be obtained to make or sell them. 
Before this ia granted, the manufacturer must send to 
the Ministry of the Interior a minute description of the 
nature and effect of each medicine. Many of the peas- 
ants have great faith in “quack medicines,” and the 
Government sces to it that they shall not be injured by 
their use. 

Such paternal interference is contrary to our theofy 
of republicaniam. Our Government is not the father, 
but the executive, of its citizens. Our people refuse to 
be treated as children, or to suffer the Government to 
do for them what they can do for themselves. But if it 
were expedient to exercise such paternal oversight as 
Jupan docs, there are hundreds of men and women 
would find ita blessing to be put into “leading strings.” 

Many free and independent citizens use the blood of 
a black hen for the cure of erysipelas, and the oil of a 
black dog for rheumatiam. 

To cure ague, pills made of spider-webs are given, or 
caterpillars are worn around the necks as beads. Nota 
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few intelligent men carry a horsechestnut in their 
pockets ns a preventive of rheumatism. 

Women and men, too, send a lock of a sick child's hair 
to a clairvoyant doctor, and really believe in the diag- 
nosis and prescription which he returns, when the man 
knows little or nothing about medicine or the human 
body. By some abnormal mental power he may be 
able to give facts that lie in the mind of the person who 
sends the lock of hair, cud possibly some that don’t! 
but this unusual mental vision does not qualify him for 
the medical profession. Such men are unaafo. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston tells an amusing story in 
Scribner's Magasine, which illustrates the credulity of 
many people who are suffering from disease. 

A certain Dr. X——, having failed in business, set up 
as a mesmeric doctor. By putting his hands on the 
patient's head, he professed not only to cure, but to tell 
what the disease was. 

A Jew,—one Quohn,—afflicted with the asthma, went 
to see Dr. X——. The exertion of climbing the doctor's 
steps set him a-wheezing, so that it was easy for the 
quack to eay the moment he put his hand upon his head 
that he was suffering from asthma. 

Such an exhibition of skill induced the Jew to put 
himeelf under the doctor’s band for five minutes every 
day during five weeks, at fily cents a handling. At 
last, finding himself growing worse, he gave up the 
quack. 

“I Vink,” he said, laughing at his own credulity, “tat 
Dr. X— has cot @ coot teal of magnetic power. How 
could he traw eighteen tollars and a half out of my 
pocket if he hadn't?” 
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TRAINED. 

He who is training himecif to speak in public soon 
discovers that an ounce of experlence is worth more than 
apound of theory. It does not matter much whether 
the experience Is his own or some other person’s, pro- 
vided it is a rule ora practice which has worked well. 

The experience of the late Bishop Wilberforce may, 
therefore, furnish a serviceable hint to some one anxious 
to become an orator. The Bishop was noted for his 
ability asa debater, and for the cloquence of his scr- 
mons and addresses. Sometimes he would be called 
upon to speak upon the same eubject twice in one day, 
and for several days in succession, yet there would be 
no repetition of thought or language. Only the subject 
would be the same, but the mode of treatment, on cach 
occasion, would be different. 

One who had heard him speak with this extraordinary 
variety expressed his surprise. The Bishop explained 
that he owed his facility to his father’s training. 

While he was a boy, bis father, the celebrated philan- 
thropist, William Wilberforce, would give him a sub- 
ject to master. When he had acquainted himself with 
it, be would be called to his father’s presence, and there 
made to speak on it, without notes, trusting to the in- 
spiration of the moment for suitable words. 

Thus his memory was strengthened, and he was 
trained to mentally analyze and arrange a subject. 

Acting upon this hint,-several young men might form 
themselves into a club for improvement in extempora- 
neous speaking. The subject might be announced a 
week before the club met, and each one be pledged not 
to write a line. 

Atthe meeting two or three might speak, and their 
specches should be frankly and fairly criticised, as to 
language, method and pronunciation. 

Let the critics remember, however, that criticism is 
not fault-tinding nor eulogy. It demands reasona for 
admiring, and also, reasons for judging that method or 
expression is wrong. 

The method by which Bishop Wilberforce was 
trained was similar to that in which Lord Chatham 
uained his eon, Wilham Pitt. 
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TYRANNY. 

The Russian Czar is a tyrant from policy, and from 
the force of circumstances. That forces his subjects to 
become rebels from principle. An anecdote, told in the 
Atlantic Monthly, shows how far-reaching {s that 
tyranny, and with what “devilish deeds,” to use Milton’s 
phrase, it does afflict. 3 

The Polish patriot, Gen. Kosciusko, having fought 
for usin the War of Independence, received from Con- 
gress a grant of land. At his death, he left his estate 
in the hands of Mr. Jefferson, as trustee. On Mr. Jef. 
fereon declining to accept the trust, litigation arose, and 
Kosciusko’s heirs appointed Mr. Tochman, a Polish 
exile, to look after their interests. ‘i 

M. de Bodisco was the then Russian minister at Wash- 
ington. He was unwilling that an enemy of the Czar, 
and one, too, whose estates in Poland had been confis- 
cated, should derive any pecuniary advantage from the 
case, 

He, therefore, wrote to Poland, advising the Kosciue- 
ko heirs to dismiss Tochman and appoint a new agent. 
They did so and sent to the United States Capt. Wan- 
kowitz, a grand-nephew of Kosciusko, to attend to the 
matter personally. 

Soon after his arrival in Washington, he reappointed 
Tochman as the attorney of the heirs. As eoonas M. 
de Bodisco informed the Russian Czar of this act of con- 
tumacy, the estate of Wankowitz in Poland, valued at 
sixty thousand dollars, was confiscated. 

The poor fellow was forced to accept an eight hun. 
dred dollar clerkship in one of the departments at 
Washington for a livelihood. Thus he learned that 
even in the far-off United States the hand of the Czar 
could emits him. 
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GOVERNORS’ WIVES. 

Governors* wives in Massachusetts have not always 
seen the sunny side of life. The wife of Gov. Win- 
throp, the first chief magistrate, and one of the best, 
shared cheerfully in all the hardships of the early set- 
ters. 

“The Governor's wife made and baked her own batch 
of bread, and fromm her dwelling near the site of the Old 
South Church, would take pail in hand and go down to 
fill it from the spring that still flows under the basement 
of the new post-office.”* 

The wife of Gov. Hancock, the first Governor after 
the separation from England, was also a woman of en- 
ergy. Imperious by nature, she was equal to any emer- 

kency. 

On one occaston, she had invited a large company of 
officers from a French flect to dinner. A large supply 
pf cream was needed, and none was to be had in the lit- 
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tle town. Mrs. Hancock was not to be baffled. A num- 
ber of cows, belonging to citizens, were grazing on Bos- 
ton Common, directly in front of the Governor's house. 
She sent out her servants to milk them, and having ob- 
tained all whe needed, avowed her willingness to pay all 
charges. The act, though a high-handed one, was not 
censured by the owners of the cows. ‘They believed in 
her good intentions, and knew that only an emergency 
caused her to violate her neighborw’ rights of property. 





UNCLE ISAAC’S VIEW. 


Some of the finest expressions of religious faith, and 
of ite infinite value, have come from the warm hearts 
that beat under the swarthy bosoms of the African race. 
When the “‘Lime-Kiln Club” was called on to state its 
position towards the atheist's doctrine of no God, the 
president called on “Uncle Isaac Walpole” to give the 
sense of the mecting. The white-headed old man, says 
the Free Press, wrinkled, and burdened with the 
weight of seventy years, rose in hia seat, looked about 
bim and quietly began: 


“If dar am no God den dar am no fucbur. When we 
close our cyes in death de soul dics wid us an’ we moul- 
der to dust de same as de brutes. It has bin a long 
journey for me. 

“In my heart am de graves of wife and chill'en. My 

days bave bin cloudy an’ full of woe. My nights have 
bin dark an’ full of sorrow. I have bin robbed, cheated, 
abused an’ mude to fevl my wretchedness, but nebber, 
not eben in my darkest hour, did I doubt dar wasa God, 
lid I Ivuse faith in Him. 
‘ake away dat faith to-night—make me believe dat 
dar am no Heaben—tell me dat I won't meet my poor 
old Chloe an’ de blessed chill’en up dar ‘mong de angels, 
an’ you would crush me down an’ break my ole heart. 

“Dat’s all I pear to be libin fur—to wait de Master's 
call to close de ledger of life an’ go home / 

“Iam old an’ poor an’ lowly, but heah in my breast 
am a feelin’ dat I wouldn't sell fur all de gold in de 
world—dat all de arguments of a million ob men could 
not change—a feeling dat poor 4s I am an’ lowly as I 
am, de grave will not be de las’ of me.” 

During his remarks the hall was as quict as thagrave. 
When he had finished it was a full minute before any 
one moved. Then Brother Gardner sofily said, “As 
says Uncle Isaac, vo say we all.” 
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FUNNY. 

Prentice Mulford, in the San Francisco Chronicle, re- 
lates the following in his experience of comical and 
provoking annoyances as a public speaker. He says, 
“None can realize until they enter the Iecture-field what 
trivial occurrences may transpire to upect the unfortu- 
nate man on the platform, and divert and distract from 
him the attention of an audience. 


“On one occasion, a cat got into the church where I 
was speaking, and trotted up and down a course she 
had laid out for herself before the pulpit. She did this 
with an erect tail, and at times made short remarks. 

“It is singular that a single cat acting in this manner 
is more effective in interesting and amusing an ‘intelli- 
gent audience’ than any speaker. Under euch condi. 
tions, Cicero himself would have to knock under to the 
cat. “He might go on talking, but the cat would capture 
the house. 

“And then the awful sensation of being obliged to 
keep on as though nothing had disturbed you; to pre- 
tend you don’t see such a cat; that you are not binging 
of it; and kuowing all the while that your audience are 
getting their moncy’s worth out of the cat, and not out. 
of you!” 
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TOUCHING STORY. 


‘The language of maternal love and maternal grief is 
the same among all races, and the signs that speak it 
are no less plain and pathetic because the mourner is a 
barbarian. A touching story is told of an Indian woman 
who had lost her baby : 


Watching her opportunity, she entered the home of a 
while family, and seized their Pretty baby in her arme. 

The white mother was horrified. She sprang for- 
ward and clasped her child in her own arme, when the 
poor, bereft Indian gather’ ap the corner of her blanket 
as one would hold a sic,» child, and uttered a low, 
mournful ery. 

Tears ran down ber cheeks as the white mother put 
her pretty babe back in the Indian’s arms. She passed 
her hands over it very tenderly and gratefully, and de- 

parted. 
Meine week, she came again, bringing a peck of ripe, 
wild plums, and the next time, two buffalo tongues. 

She asked permission, by signs, to kiss the baby, and 
it was granted. Then she departed, and never came 


again. 
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NOT HEALTHY. 

The story of aman who broke his leg and lost his 
watch the day after he stopped his newspaper was nota 
worse case of misplaced blame than the following : 

It is said of Darmstadt that it is the healthiest spot on 
the globe. Nearly all the inhabitants die of old age - 
when they get tired of life move to Munich, where thuy 
are sure to drop off in a very short time. 


“But it is all a mistake,” said a poor and tearful peas- 
ant to his doctor; “Darmstadt has not a healthy cli. 


.mate, for I had a cousin who resided there and be sud. 


denly took sick and dic 
“And what was his disease, my friend?” asked the 
astonished doctor, looking over his gold-bowed apecta. 
cles, 
The peasant thought he proved his assertion that the 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
wept because there were no more worlds to conquer, but 
the proprietors of Dr. Pierce's Family Medicines, who 
have found it necessary to establish a branch of the 
World's Dispensary at London, England, in order to 
supply from that great commercial emporium these rem- 
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climate was uuhcalthy by replying,— 
“Why, he died of delirium tremens.” 


+o. 
WHAT IT DID. 

A writer in the National Temperance Adrocate, con- 
densing Shakespeare's famous apostrophe to the “invis- 
ible spirit of wine,” calle strong drink “the devil in so- 
lution,” and proves it by a striking case in point: 


Two brothers were recently reunited in New York 
who had been separated for thirty-tw 9 pears. One was 
a shoemaker and the other a sailor. They separated in 
Treland in 1848, one coming to this country and the other 
sailing around the world. hey were sincerely uttached 
to each othcr, and great was their joy at the meeting 
after such a long separation. 

They celebrated their meeting by drinking lquor. 
Twenty-four hours with the drink had so traneformed 
these loving brothers into human fiends that they quar. 
relled and fought until one was laid up fn a hospital in 
a critical condition, and the other in prison for a deadly 
assault on his brother. 
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KEEP TO THE POINT. 

Lord Tenterden, chief Justice of England, and the 
son of a poor barbcr, was noted for his habit of keeping 
to the point: 

Once at a circuit dinner he asked a county magistrate 
whether he would take venison, and when the latter re- 
plied that he would take boiled chicken, rejoined with 


the exclamation,— 
“That is no answer to my question,” and demanded 





at once a categorical reply, without further prevarica- 
tion. e 





Full instructions, ctc., etc. all packed ina sliding cover 
wooden box. The Press is a perfect Printing Press in 
every reapect, aud will print Cards, Labels, Tags, etc. a8 
well as high-cost machines. The press is made entirely 
of malleable iron, with wrought-iron rivets and stec! 
screws, and is Japanned and ornamented. Size of Box 
10x4% inches, and 334 inches wide. . 

THIS SPECIAL AND GREAT OFFER sent 
to any address on receipt of 


{tl ONLY SI.50!1! 


‘The express charges, which are very small, can be paid 
on receipt of the press. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 878. 
iy BAKER'S 


Vanilla Chocalate, 


Like all our chocolates, ts pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and ugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served os a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tlonery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


ore ale Rida Ee 
7 
POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 
Because it will cure the many ailments and accidents to 
whieh childhood is Hable. Nothing will so quickly take 
away the pain, stop bleeding or heal Wounds, Bruises, 
Sprains, Cuts, Sures, Burns. freezing cars: handevor feet, 
Chilblains and Face Ache, as POND'S EXTRACT. 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep it always in the house. Be sure and use the gen- 
ulne. If the Druggist says he hus some other prepara- 
Hon fust as good, fell hin you want POND'S or none 
at all. No imitation is as good. ‘ou will not then 

disappointed. Use our © zene 


TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They are excellent. You will never get chapped hands 
orhiave rough skin. “Domt you forget it eee 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 


PUZZOLINE! | 


Far superior to anything known 
for mending Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Antique and Expensive 
China, Furniture and Elegant 
Ornaments of every kind. Always 
ready. No heat or clamps re- 
quired. Large bottles, with cap 
and brush, for only 25 cents, Send 
stamp for circular. 


THE PUZZOLINE CO., 


85 Summer 8t., Boston, Macs, 


FANCY CARD 
FOR COLLECTIONS, 


1 have for sale the largest variety of Fancy Business 
Cards offered by any firm. They comprise all jes 
and styles, costing o iginally from ic. to $9) a 1000, They 
bear bona-fide advertisements of firms throughout the 
country, and if not entirely satisfactory 1 will refund the 
price pad. Sample dozen sent post tree on receipt 
Of 10, 2), 30, 40, 50, 75 cents, or $1.00, according to quality. 

NO CHEAP TRASH INCLUDED. 


For $1.0 I can also send 180 Fancy Cards, no two 
alike, without advertisements. Catalogue of hun- 
dreds of others with every order. Refer to publishers of 
YOutu's COMPANION, 

F. TRIFET, 25 School Street, 
BOSTON, MA 

































Importers and Manufacturers of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
300 Grand St.. N. Y. City, offer great 
bargains in Switeh raids, Curls, 
Putts, et Frot 
Colffure 
and Staj elry 
ices, “Our latest Catalogue 
and Price-list, with 280 illustrations, 
mailed free, and goods sent C. 0. 
with privilege of returning. 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


How many persons ubuse this delicate and beautiful 
ornament, by burning it with alcoholic washes and plas- 
tering it with grease, which has no aftiuity for the skin, 
and is not absorbed. Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound of 
Cocoanut Oi, ete., is unrivalled as a dressing for the 


hair—is readily absorbed, and 1s peculiarly adapted to its r 


various conditions, preventing its falling off and pro- 
moting its healthy growth, 





A Valuable Medi 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


‘These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys- 
tem. They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become Inactive, dreadful diseases are 
likely to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned by the hu- 

mors that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. . 
Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 
KipNeY-Wort will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them. Try a puckage at once. 
It is a dry vegetable compound, 
" One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get st for you. Insist upon 
having it. Price, $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 








‘most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. apes meet with ater success 
than ever, One agent madi in 1S days, 
another @38 in 2 days, ano! 


in I day. 
Freight Free to Agentn. Send for circulars to nearest 
sirek SUM ET WANUPACTURING co. 


adelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, jo; St. Louis, Me. 


NDERFUL MYSICAL, MELOPEAN. 
Prico $10, Agents wanted. J.! jolan.Groveport0, 
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For the Companion, 


LOVE'S MESSENGER. 


re shall Ta courier find 
leave the swittest steed behind, 

y on St. Valentine's, 
‘Whose sun for parted lovers shines, 
Bear to my lassie far away 
‘The tender words my tongue would say, 
‘The sceret whispers of my heart, 

gentle pulses start? 

r who will not fall; 
jeth nelther spur n 
Who'll miss no road, no ste} 
Till he shall see her fuce to 
No carrier dove, alas! have I 
To bid with laden pinion fly; 
‘The blue-bird hath not yet arrived; 
The golden bees, they still are hived; 
The dragon-fly, and moth so gay. 
They, like my love, are far aw 
An unpropitious clime, indee 
Is this in lover's time of need 
Knee-deep in snow Hes everything 
When all the world should bloom and sing. 


What burly fellow cometh here? 
And how he puffs! He's very queer! 
No pedler carries such a pac! 

Or teathern bags upon his bac 
What witl you?) You my 
My love would laugh til 
“But you are trusty?” We 































Was ever such a bor as he 

“Make haste?” Why, elephant as w 
Or mammoth snall, of haste might te 
“Just wait and see?” Why, 

If speed is yours ! 
“You cannot stop?” “No time to lose?” 
What shall do? Tcan't 3 

Yet stay! Just tell me what's your name, 
And say to her /'m not to blanie! 


Come, come, old boy!_I'd have you know 
T can't stand fooling; I must go. 
Put all your nonsense in your letter, 
‘And stamps outside—the more the better! 
It doesn’t matter who Iam, 
But if you must-know—UNCLE SAMI 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


—_——_+o+____ 














For the Companion. 
HEAVEN. 


It is a suggestive fact that heaven takes its huc 
from our cherished desire. Robert Hall, who all 
his life was a sufferer from physical pain, said his 
idea of heaven was “Rest, eternal rest!” A cele- 
brated scholar, whose weak body often obliged 
him to cease his studics, expressed his idea of the 
heavenly state by these words, “Labor without 
weariness.” ; 

But there never was a more picturesque compli- 
ment paid by a child to a Christian home than the 
one recorded by Mrs. Peabody in her “Reminis- 
cences of Dr. Channing.” 

The child was a visitor, when nine years old, at 





Dy, fs ammer home in Newport, R. 1 
me see athe midst of an immense gar- 
vote 
Litas: 4, Dr. Channing would take the 


children and roam through the garden. He would 
point out to them the aspects of sky and earth, the 
beauty of the flowers, and the domestic life of the 
birds, sometimes aiding them in peering into the 
nests among the bushes, in order that they might 
note the progress of the family. 

At ten o'clock, when the hurry of the morning 
work was over, a little hand-bell called the family, 
servants and all, to the family worship. Then, 
with a child on each side of him, the good doctor 
would read from the Bible in a style that made 
present, even to the children, the sins and tempta- 
tions of the Israclites, or the teachings and works 
of Christ. 

The prayer which followed sympathized with 
the trials and temptations of children, and inspired 
them with a sense of their relation to the good 
Father in heaven. 

“Oh, what a beautiful time we are having!” said 
the little visitor, one morning, after family prayers, 
enthused by the freedom and joyousness of the 
family life. 

One Sunday of the next winter, Miss Peabody 
asked each of her Sunday-school class to think 
and tell her what they would like heaven to be. 

“Good things to eat and drink,” said one, frankly. 

“Piles and piles of books,” another replicd. 

“Thousands and thousands of flowers,” an- 
swered another. 

But the little visitor of the previous summer, 
whispering in her teacher’s ear, said, “Newport 
and all the folks;” and the picture in the child’s 
mind of the beautiful garden, and the family circle, 
with its rare fellowship, and its reverent, earnest, 
happy life, was a delightful, and perhaps a fitting, 
symbol of the hereafter that God has revealed, 
when life shall be swallowed up in immortality. 

a gy hi 

JAPANESE CARRIAGE RUNNERS. 

The Japanese “hack” is a large two-wheeled 
baby-carriage drawn by a man. It is called jin- 
ri-ki-sha, Chinese for “man—power—carriage,” or 
Kuruma, Japanese for wheel or vehicle. It was 
invented but a few years ago, and already there 
are nearly twenty-three thousand in one city. 
Men make so much more by drawing them than 
by other kind of labor, that thousands of young 
men flock to the towns to let themselves out as 
draught-animals. 

Over level ground a good runner can trot forty 
miles a day, at the rate of about four miles an 
hour. The average duration of a runner's life is 
only five years, as he is Mable to heart or lung 
disease. 

Formerly the runners went almost naked. But 
Enropean ideas have influenced the government to 














THE YOUTH’S 








decree that they shall wear clothes, under penalty 
of severe punishment if found unclothed. But 
when away from the cities and towns, the runners 
return to nature's costume, 

A lady, while being drawn in a jin-ri-ki-sha 
through the interior, inet a policeman. As soon 
as her runner saw the officer, he fell down on his 
face, so suddenly as nearly to throw her out, and 
began wriggling into a garment, which he had 
carried on the cross-bar. 

The young men, drawing the two carriages be- 
hind, crouched behind her vehicle, and tried to get 
into their clothes. 

Her man grovelled in the dust, and every time 
the policeman spoke, raised his head a little,to 
bow it more deeply. He knew tl he was liable 
to be punished for not having his clothes on, and 
this was his cthod of supplicating mercy. The 
lady’s intercession, and her plea that the day was 
very hot, propitiated the policeman, 

As soon as aturn of the road took the.police- 
man out of sight, the two young men, throwing 
their clothes into the air, gambolled: in the shatts, 
and shricked with laughter. ‘The old runner, how: 
ever, did not recover his spirits nor take off his 
clothes. He felt that he had had a narrow escape 
from the clutches of the law. 

2 Reba 
ANSWERING FOLLY. 

The wise king set forth certain truths, secing 
they had two sides, in the form of'a paradox. For 
instance: “Answer not a fool according to his fol- 
ly,” and “Answer a fool according to his foll: 

The paradox is simple to good sense, though in- 
fidels have pointed it out as a contradiction in an 
inspired writer. 

In some cases, Solomon would say, it is expedi- 
ent to be silent while a fool is talking. If you 
bandy words with him, you may descend. to his 
level, and thus “be like unto him.” Silence is the 
fitting answer to his foll 

In other cases, it may be your duty to expose 
his ignorance by a sharp reproof, so that he may 
not “be wise in his own eyes,” and others may 
see his folly. Two or three incidents will illus- 
trate Solomon’s paradox. 












































A college graduate had learned a little science 
and a little metaph, Ss. But he had not: studied. 
the profound remark of Lord Bacon: “A little 
philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion.” 

So this young man went he 
mother to begin to air his skeptical notions. She 
replied not a word. She simply looked at him, 
much as Jesus looked at Peter, and then we 
her closet to pray. The silence, 
prayer, were all the reply that his folly rece! 
‘They were effectual. His mother’s silence an- 




















ne to his pious 


















wuished lawyer, now known as an able 
judge, happened to be present at a camp-mecting 
‘A man, noted for his profanity and grievous im: 
morality, spoke contemptuously of the object of: 
the meeting. In concluding sundry derisive re- 
marks about the worshippers, he 1 

“Of I had a black flag | would give it to them, 
that it might be hung up to show who they were, 
and who they worshipped.” 

“That can be easily had,” replied the lawyer; 
‘onake a flag of your character, sir, and none will 
be blacker.” 

Sargeant S. Prentiss began life as a Maine 
master. Removing to Mississippi, he t 
most eloquent lawyer in the South. His success 
made him enemics among those who could not 
endure that a “Yankee” should take the honors 
and rewards of the Southern bar, 

Recourse was had to the so-called “laws of hon- 
or” to put him down. Thinking he would not 
fight a duel, his cnemies persuaded a disreputable, 
wretched creature to challenge Mr. Prentiss. Upon 
receiving the challenge, and seeing through the 
plot, Mr. Prentiss sent a negro servant to the duel- 
list with a bundle, and a letter tied on the outside. 

The principal and his friends were confounded 
at such a strange proceeding, but they were dumb 
with chagrin when they read the note. It read as 
follows: 

“Mr. ——, I have your challenge to mortal com- 
bat; before I can accept it, L insist that you shall 
have at least one quality of a gentleman, vi: be 
habited in a clean shirt, which desirable article I 
send you by the honest bearer of this note. Thus 
strengthened in your social position by a single 
quality that makes you worthy of my noti 
will then proceed to arrange further prelimina- 
ries.” 

The fool being answered according to his foll 
no duel took place. Unfortunately, Mr. Prentiss 
did not always act as wisely as in this case; for, 
sueeuently he committed the folly of fighting a 

uel. 
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. MOORISH RAGE. 

The Moors are impulsive. Sudden changes 
sweep over them. An amusing scene once exhib- 
ited this impulsiveness to an English traveller 
in Morocco. 

He and his escort were passing through a valley, 
which had, not long before, been the scene of much 
fighting between the government troops and the 
hill people. It was a country of robbers, and the 
one soldier who guarded the party asked all to 
keep together. 

After severai hou 
the cook, were mis 
did not come. ‘i 

“They are robbed and murdered; ah, my new 
garment!" exclaimed Mohammed, the dragoman, 
whose pack was on the cook's mule. 

He and the soldicr became very anxious. The 
more practical Englishman rode off to the top of 
the nearest ill, aud fired his gun two or three 
times, thouzh the dragoman declared it would 
bring the robbers upon them. 

At length the loiterers were seen coming quietly 
along the right path. The dragoman’s fears and 
the soldier's anxiety changed into rage. 

They rushed up to the.cook and the servant, 
livid with anger. The dragoman held a stick and 
an umbrella. He aimed both’ at them, but they 





s’ ride, Souci, a servant, and 
ed. A halt was made, but they 











COMPANION. | 


dodged him. He was unable to articulate, so 
great was his fury. But he tore off his fez, robe 
and waistcoat, and throwing them on the ground, 
danced upon them, 

The soldier was equally mad. He stuttered out 
impreeations, drew out his sword, as if to put them 
to death. ‘The Englishman, surprised at the sud- 
den change, could not move for laughing. At 
length the poor tellows flew to him for protection, 
explaining that a broken girth had delayed them. 

Peace was restored, but the two loiterers were 
compelled to walk for the rest of the day in front 
of the party. 





Sg 
WARMING A HORNETS’ NEST. 


A female doctor hired “Uncle Tom” Kelly, an old 
negro, to find her a hornets’ nest, to be used as a poul- 
tice for a girl with a tiff neck. The Detroit Free Jess 
says that the old man spent several days along the 
Holden road, and finally he secured his prize and 
brought it home in a basket. 


When he reached the Central Market, he had a few 
litde purchases to make, and after getting some tea at a 
grocery, he placed his basket ona barrel near the stove, 
and went out to look fora beef bone. 

vin a dull day for trade. ‘The grocer sat by the 
i ad. His clerk stood at the 
1 three or four men lounged 
hout polities. 
serene hour. One hundred and fift 
had gone to roost in that nest for the 
nial atmosphere began to limber them up. 

One old veteran opened hin eyes, rubbed his lege, and 
said it was the shortest winter he had ever known in all 
his hornet ¢ 

second shook off his lethargy and seconded the 
notions ant in five. minutes the whole, nex! wae 3 
and its owners were read nd investi 

You don't have to hit with the broadside of 
an axe to him ‘eamad all over all the 
time, and he doesn't care a picayune whether he tackles 
a humming-bird of an ch 
ax telling one of the men that he and 
boys together, when he gave a sudden 

This was followed by other starts. 
a barrel of sugar, and yelled like 












































art of surprixe. 
Then he jumped o 
a Pawnee, 

Some smiled, thinking he was after a funny climax, 
but it wax only a minute before a solemn old farmer 
jumped three fect high, and came down to roll over a 
job lot of washboards. : 

Then the clerk ducked hix head and made a rush for 
the door, He didn't get there. 

One of the other men who had been looking up and 
down to see what could be the matter, felt suddenly 
called upon to go home. He waa golng at the rate of 
forty miles an hour when he collided with the clerk, and 
they rolled on the floor. 

‘icre was no use to tell the people in the store to 
move on. ‘They couldn't stay to save 'em. 

The crowd went vut together. Uncle Tom was Just 
coming in with his bee When a larger body 
meets a smaller one, the larger body knocks it into the 
middle of next week. he old man laid around in the 
slush until everybody had tepped on him all they 
wanted to, and the sat up and aske 

“Hey dey got de finh all put out yit?” 


—+e+—_—_ 
FEBRUARY 14th. 


Down with the rosemary and bays, 
Down with the mist) 




































Kreener box for show, 


vhich now hath grace 





When yew fs out, then bireb: comes In, 
An inany flowers beside, 

Both of afresh and fragrant kin, 
To honor Whitsuntide, 








Green rushes t! 1 sweetest bents, 





MENS 


‘Thus 
New things succeed, as former things gre 


old, 
HERKICK, 
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AN EXCITED CONGREGATION. 
‘The New England 8tates were never more deeply in 
a state of suspense than when waiting the result of 
Gen, Gate's campaign to prevent the march of Bur- 
xoyne’s army. ‘The following ancedote exhibits the 
deep anxiety which pervaded all classes : 














The indecisive action at Bemis'a Heights but deep. 
eved the suspense, and during the following days every 
clatter of hoofs upon the road wax a startling sound, for 
all hearte were awaiting fresh news. 

On an October Sabbath a large congregation filled 
that xame church in Sharon from which we saw four 
hundred men sent forth at the news from Lexington. 

"The pastor, Mr. Smith, had prepared a sermon to 
cheer the hearts of his people and fill them with fresh 

He anaounecd his text, “Watchman, what of 
the night?) The watchman said, The morning cometh.” 

After recalling the promises of God, he briefly re- 
viewed the situation, and then, looking away from the 
dark prospect around them to the light of God’s love, 
he suddenly lifted his face, shining with a glorious, pro- 
phetic faith, and cried: 

“We are on the point of hearing extraordinary news 
of victory. Lo! the morning now cometh! I sec ite 
beams already gilding the mountain-tops, and you shall 
soon behold ite brightness bursting over all the land !”" 

Th closing the Bible, he bowed his head and 
added, in deep, tremulous tones, Amen and amen.” 

Ag the deepeat. stillness filled the sacred house, a 
¢lash wax heard far off upon the road, and then the rattle 
of a horse’s feet, in furious motion. 

The past Kindled with triumph; the people 
looked at one another with speaking faces. 

Horee and rider approached, stopped at the church; 
1 nota person in the congregation stirred. A solemn 

Tested upon all, 

‘The next moment the foam-bespattered horseman. 
walked hurriedly up the aisle, and stretched out a slip 

aper to the pulpit. ‘The pastor's face blanched and 
hie hand quivered with excitement, as he stooped to 
take the message, 


















































per, he looked like one struck 
dumb with sudden joy; then, with choking voice and 
atrowning 


“Burg 









«has surrendered !? 

‘The scene of confusion that followed—the sobs of 
women and the prayers of men—was as pure a service 
of praise as that sanctuary ever witnessed. 
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IN A BEAR CAVE. 


Anadventure in a bear cave happened to Jerry Green- 
ing, a noted hunter of Pike County, Pa., w! outona 
hunting expedition. The first day out he killed a fine 
four-pronged buck, which he dreased and hung up in a 
tree out of the reach of wild animale. He built a fire a 
short distance from where he had hung the buck, and 
after eating a hearty eupper rolled himeelf up in bis 
blanket, with his feet to the fire, and was soon asleep. 
In the middle of the night he was awakened by a loud 
noise, and turning over noiselessly on his side, he dis- 


covered a large bear trying to pull the buck out of the 
tree. 


‘Jerry took his rifle, and after taking careful aim, fired. 


The bear gave a loud growl, and galloped off in the un- 
derbrush. 











In the morning Jerry saw blood-staine on the ground, 





FEB. 17, 1881. 





and after follow 
the entrance to a 

In front of this ¢: 
convinced that his 


Zthe tracks rome distance, he came to 
© in some rocks. 

e wie blood, and the hunter was 
me was within, He procured a 
pine-knot, out of whieh he made a torch, and, after the 
manner of Isxracl Putnam, he entered the cave. 

‘The entrance was small, and he was obliged to creep 
in on hin dk and Knees, but as he advanced, the open 
ing grew larger and larger until finally he could stand 
upon hie feet. 

He wae advancing cautiously, when he heard a terrific 

growl, and before he could draw his rifle the bear 
&prang upon bim, knocking him down, and iuflicting a 
severe wound in the shoulder with her claws, 
The torch which Jerry carried was extinguished, and 
the old hunter was left to fight for his life in total dark. 
ness. He succeeded in reaching his bunting-knife, and 
dealt the bear several vigorous blows with the weapon, 
The bear released her hold, and made for the mouth of 
the caye. 

Jerry followed, but in the darknces was unable to 
find his rifle. He pursucd the bear, and just outside 
the cave another hand-to-hand confllet took place. 

The atruggle lasted about balf an hour, and after the 
bear had euc alin nearly stripping Greening of all 
hie clothing, and had intleted several more wounds, she 
was despatched. 

Jerry got another pine-knot, and re-entered the cave 
and procured his rifle. In the farthest corner of the 
eave he found two little cubs, not larger than kittens, 
which he took home with him to raire as pets. The 
floor of the cave, Greening saya, Was literally covered 
with bones. 
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WASHINGTON’S STATE DINNERS. 


A State dinner during Gen. Waxhington's adminia- 
tration was a solpmn affair, ax the sucsts acted a if 
dining off “funeral bak'd meats” Mr. Maclay, one of 
the first two senatore » Ponisylvania, giver us, 
through an entry in his diary, a gl 
fonnal dinners: 















Tuerapay, August 2 Tr four 


ate, and: 





we went to the President’. for diner, 





tpany were President and Mra. Washington, 
Vie deutand Mra. Adan sernor (Mitllin) 
and hin wife, nydon and wife, 









tton and a lady—perlape hin wite— I 

Lewis and the President's two secretari 
and Mra, Warhington «atopy 
piddle of the table. ‘The two scere- 
tariex one ch end. 

Tt war a great dinner and the best of the kind T ever 
wacat, ‘The room, however, wat disagrccabily warm, 

First were soup, fish, roasted and baked iment, gain. 
mon, fowl, etc. ‘Thie wax the dinner, ‘The mid@e of 
the table was gurnished in the usual tasty way, with 
small images, artificial lowers, ete. The dessert: was 
fruit, apple-pica, puddings, ete. cream, jelly, 
ete.; then watermelons, muskmelons, apples, peaches 
and nuts. 

It wan the moat solemn dinner T waa ever at. Nota 
th drank, searce a word said until the cloth was 
cn away. 

Then the President, filling a elas of wine with great 
ity, drank the health of every individual around 
Ie. 
































and such a 
Thank you, 
Hank you, madam,” [had never heard 


‘The Jadics sata good while and the bottles passed 
vut, but there was a dead silence, almost, Mrs. 
hington at last withdrew with the Lidies, 

TL expeeted the n would now begin, but the same 
silence remained. dent told of a New Engh 
rey who had lost his hat and wig in passing a 
river called the Bronx, and he smiled and) everybody 
cleo Laughed. 

He now and then said a xentence or two on some 
cand what he said 
keatingh by mentioning the caricature 





























aay. tri 
ofthe 
election. 
The President kept a fork in hie band when the 
war taken aways 1 iotueht for the purpose of 
huts; he eat none, but played with the fork, striking on 
the cde of the table. 

We did not «it long after the Indios retired. ‘The 
President rose and: went up stairs to drink coffee. ‘The 
company followed. 1 took my hat and went home. 


SUNLIT ROOMS. 


The following suggestions from the Builder and 
Woodtorker ought wo be carried out by those who wish 
tw live in good health: 

















No article of farniture should be put in a reom that 
will not stand sunlich G room in a dwelling 
should have the windows #o ranged that some time dur- 
iny the day a flood of sunlight will force iteelf into the 
apartment. 

he importance of admitting the light of the sun 
ly to all parts of our ¢ ling cannot be too highly 
estimated. Indeed, perfect health ie nearly ax depend: 
ent on pure eunlight as it ison pure air. 

Runlight should never be uncomfortable to the eyes. 
And walks should be in bright sunlight, so that the 
eyes are protected by veil or parasol when inconveni 
ently intenne. 

A sun bath i of more importance in preserving @ 
healthful condition of the body than is generally under- 
atood. It coat« nothing, and ‘that ts a misfortune, for 
people are deluded with the idea that those things only 
can be good or useful 1 at money. 

But remember that pure water, fresh air and sunlit 
homes, kept free from dampness, will secure you from 
many heavy bille of the doctors, and give you health 
and vigor, Which no money can procure. 

tia a well-established fact that people who lve much 
in the mun are ueually stronger and more healthy than 
those whose occupations deprive them of sunlight. 

nd certainly there te nothing étrange in the result, 
since the same law applies with equal force to nearly 
every animate thing in nature. 

It is quite caxy to arrange an isolated dwelling eo that 
every room in it may be flooded with sunlight some 
time in the day, and it is possible that many town 
houses could be 60 built as to admit more light than 
they now receive. 
















































or 
HAUNTED BY HIS CRIME. 

The following striking example of the state of a mur- 
derer’s heart, with its ceaseless memory and_ perpetual 
self-accuaation, brings forcibly to mind the words of 
Webster: ‘A vulture is devouring it, and it can ask 
no human assistance or sympathy” ‘The case is that 
of Martin Battles, of Charlotte, N. Y., who twenty 
years ago shot and killed Cornelius Lynch. 


He was tried and convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree, and sentenced to one year in the Auburn Peniten- 
tiary, and then to be hanged. lis case was brought be- 
fore the Court of Appeals. 

‘The court decided that the act of the Legislature was 
‘unconstitutional, and Batties was set at liberty. He en- 
listed in the Union Army, and served through the late 
war. He then returned home. He declared that he 
was constantly haunted by the presence of the man he 
had killed, and he was sorry thut the sentence of the law 
had not been carried out. “He endeavored to have him- 
self placed on trial again, hoping that he would be re- 
convicted and hanged. He finally became a maniac, 
and was placed in the Western aeylum for the insane. 
He is atill an inmate of that institution, and imagince 
that his victim is always present in his cell for the pur- 

ose of mocking and torturing him. He at times throws 
fimecif on his knecs and begs Lynch to kill him. Al- 
though only forty years of age, his hair ts as white as & 
man’s of seventy. Every day is one of terror to him. 
—New York Sun. 





For the Companion, 


PHIL'S SECRET. 
T know a little girl, 
But I won’t tell who! 
Her hair is of the gold, 
And her eyes are of the blue, 
Her amile 1s of the sweet, 
And her heart is of the true; 
Buch a pretty ttle girl!— 
But 1 won't tell who. 
Lace her every day, 
But I won't tell where; 
It may be in the lane, 
By the thorn-tree there; 
It may be in the garden, 
By the rosebuds fair; 
Such a pretty little girl!— 
But I won't tell where. 


I'll marry her some day, 
But I won't tell when; 
The very smallest boys 
Make the very biggest men. 
When I'm as tall as father, 
You may nak about St then; 
Buch a pretty little girl !— 
But I won't tell when. 
Lavra KE. Rictarps. 
yg 
For the Companion. =~ 


THE DOUBLE VALENTINE. 
FROM TWO LITTLE RISTERS. 
A valentine! Oh sure 'twas mine, 
With never an if or whether! 
The loving words sung swect as birds, 
Or two sweethearta together. 








I felt. smile the happy while; 
And then I found a trouble; 

‘What could be done with two in one? 
My valentine was double! 


T thought, and sought, as lover ought, 
And soon my henrt decided ; 

For thin waa due to two loves true :— 
My heart must be divided! 

And so my heart slipped quick apart, 
And each love holds a rection; 

For hearta, you know, when parted #0, 
But double their affection. 





And two loves are the better far 
When cach with other twines; 

So kines true I send to you, 
My two eweet Valentines! EL. 


— +9 











For the Companion, 
JO’S LIVE VALENTINE. 

Jo's papa brought it into the kitchen ina covered 
basket, one cold and blustering fourteentlr of Feb- 
Tuary. 

Jo was sitting at the table cating her breakfast 
of bread and milk, with a big apron tied round her 
neck, and her brown cyes full of tears. 

The apron was to keep her frock clean, and the 
tears were because papa had said he didn't believe 
he could possibly go to the village post-office that 
morning, after the beautiful valentine, with hearts 
and darts, and doves and loves, which Uncle Ned 
had promised to send Jo from the city. 

It was worth crying about, wasn’t it? 

Jo thought so; and the tears kept coming faster 
until her brown eyes ran over, and her lips began 
to quiver, and I don't really know what might have 
happened, if papa hadn't opened the kitchen door, 
at that moment, and walked in with his basket. 

“T’ve brought you a valentine, Joker,” he said, 
putting the basket down by the stove. “What do 
you guess it is 2” 

“K—kittens,” said Jo, giving her eyes a dab with 
one corner of the big apron. 

Papa shook his head. 

“Doggies, then,” hazarded Jo, asa faint rustle 
came from the basket. 

“Guess again,” laughed papa. 

“A—a mice!” Jo ventured. And just then camo 
the rustling of the straw in the baskct again, and 
a little cry—such a faint little cry that Jo wasn’t 
sure she heard it at all until she heard it again. 

“Ma-a-a!” 

It sent Jo flying from her chair very much as 
you have seen a quick puff of wind send a bright 
leaf flying from a tree. 

“Oh, I know—a lamb!” she cried, catching off 
the basket-cover; “a dear, cunning lammie!”” 

And so it was; a little fellow black as jet, ex- 
cept for a white face, and four white feet, anda 
white tip at, the end of his tail. He was so weak 
and chilled that he could not stand; but he looked 
up at Jo with two bright cyes. 

“The sheep won't own him,” said papa, pulling 
on his mittens again; “and you may have him, if 
you’ll promise not to cry if he dics.” 

Jo promised. She didn’t believe he would die, 
anyway. Ifhe did, she thought perhaps she might 
get behind the door, where papa couldn’t see her, 
and cry a little bit. 

She was cuddling the wee black creature in her 
lap when mamma came up from the cellar, with a 
pan of specked apples for pies. 

“O mamma! she cried, beaming all over with 
smiles; “he’s my onliest own, and his name’s Val- 
entine!” 
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ma. . 
So she got a saucer of new milk, and warmed it 
just enough, and sat down on the floor beside Jo. 

But Valentine wouldn’t cven try to drink. 

Then mamma put a little milk in his mouth with 
& teaspoon. 

“He did, he swallowed it!” cried Jo, clapping 
her hands. “I heard it running down!” 

Mamma laughed, and gave Valentine another 
teaspoonful. 

“We will try to make him live,” shesaid, doubt- 
fully. « 

Jo was sure he would. Under mamma's direc- 
tions she fed him a great many times, a very little 
atatime. And what a jubilee she had when at 
last he got upon his four unsteady fect, and shook 
himself and tambled down again. 

“I know he’s going to live, mamma,” she cried. 

It really seemed as if he meant to; for when, 


For the Companion. 
8T. VALENTINE'S HOUSE. 

Do you know, children, how and where all the 
valentines are made, that you sce in the shops now- 
a-days? 

Well, suppose I tell you all about it. 

When you go to fairyland, turn to the left after 
you center the gate, and the first house you come to 
will be St. Valentine's. 

This is what I did when I went there, and you 
shall hear what I saw. 

On entering the house, I found myself in a large 
hall, all hung with gold and silver paper, and glit- 
tering with an incomparable brightness. 

Here were hundreds of little cupids, with tiny 
wings, who were running and flying about, as 
busy as bees. 

One was carrying a roll of gold paper as big as 
himself; another was painting beautiful flowers on 
white paper; others were making paper Ince. But 
all seemed to be helping and waiting on a person 
who sat by a huge table at the further end of the 
hall, and this person I soon found to be St. Valen- 
tine himself. 

He was a young man, and very handsome. He 
was dressed in sky-bluc velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and had great fat pearls for buttons. He 
seemed just as busy as the rest, and merely nodded 
and smiled when he saw me, and called out,— 

“No. 3 shears, come here, my dears!” 

Just then I heard a queer, sharp voice at my el- 
bow, saying, “Now then, by your leave!” and 
turning, saw at my elbow an enormous pair of 
shears, walking about on two legs, and looking as 
proud as you please. 

“Dear No. 3s, a million No. 7s, if you please!” 
said St. Valentine. 4 

Snip-snap! snip-snap! went the shears; and 
there lay a million little sheets of white paper. 

Then the Saint cried, “Bring me some hearts, 
and flaming darts!” and a dozen Cupids came up, 
dragging a great basket fnll of hearts, and with 
bundles of darts under their arms. Quick as light- 
ning, St. Valentine took a couple of hearts out of 


-“‘We must feed him, or he will dic,” said mam- 








papa came in from chopping wood, at noon, he 
could stumble around the kitchen, at Jo’s heels, 


and he was actually learning to drink. 


“Now I know just how quick Jack means, when 
he says ‘in three shakes of a lamb's tail,’” Jo 


laughed, watching him. 


When Jack came home from school, at four 


o'clock, he brought Jo a square white envelope, 
sealed with a dear little cupid. 

“Mr. Fickett got thut at the village,” he said. 

It was the valentine which Uncle Ned had said 
he would send—lovely with tissue-lace and birds 
and flowers. There was a pretty verse, “To my 
Valentine,” and Jo listened, while mamma read it 
to her. 

Then she caught up her little black valentine. 

“So I’ve got two!” she cried, giving -him a lov- 
ing squeeze; “but I like you, lammie, better than 
forty hundred dead valentines.” 

ADA CARLETON. 


the basket, clapped them on a sheet of paper, 
stuck a dart into them, flung a wreath of flowers 
round them, then thump! a great stamp came 
down on the paper, and out of it came a lovely 
valentine. . 

That was quick work! in five minntes I should 
think five hundred valentines were turned out. I 
stood looking on in delight. 

Suddenly the Saint called out, “A big one let us 
now begin, and Ict us put this lady in!" 


At first did not know what he meant; but he 


took an enormous shcet, and after showering hearts 
and roses and cupid upon it, turned to me and 
said, sweetly, “Now, if you will venture in it, I'll 
stamp you out in half a minute.” 
This was too much, and making him a low bow, 
I—awoke! 
ANECDOTES. 


Minntr, who is nine years old, was playing 
“keeping house” on the floor of the sitting-room, 
when Pet, whois six years old, came in crying. 
All at once Minnie said: 

“Oh, goody-me! there's the funniest thing in the 
looking-glass you ever saw.” 

Pet looked, and saw herself crying. She made 
such an ugly face that she had to laugh, and then 
both Minuie and Pet laughed for ten minutes. 





Tue other day, as Nellie was at play with her 
dog Gip, he raised himself on his hind feet and put 
both forefeet around Nellie very much like a hug. 
This pleased Nellie very much, and she came run- 
ning to mamma, exclaiming, ‘““Mamina, Gip stood 
right up and put his arm-paws around me! Don’t 
you think he loves me ?” 7 


Small Brother—Where did you get that cake, 
Annie? Small Sister— Mother gave it to me. 
Small Brother—Ah, she always gives yor more 
than me. Small Sister—Never mind; she’s goin; 
to put mustard plasters on us when we go to bh 
to-night, and I'll ask her to let you have the big- 
gest. 


Tired Grandmamma (to Harry, aged four) : 
“Oh dear! your poor old grandma’s almost worn 
ont, Harry Harry (inquiring of parent next 








day)—"Mainma, shall Ihave a new gran’ma when 
the old one’s wore out ?” 








Puzzles for the Beason. 
1 
‘ZIGzZAG. 
- Words to take the place of stars and numbers. Words 


read ncross. 
2 A head. 
Recent. 
A companion. 
To never. 
To remain. 
ce 

funn! 5 
A ind of cake. 
To move. 
An animal. 
‘A emall piece. 
Learning. 
A reptile. 
Tardy. 
To examine. 
Forty-four. 
A musical instrument. 
A waiter. 
‘A brulse. 


Zigaag: 1 to 19 is what St. Valentine is sometimes 
called. 


2 - 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROBTIC. 


The initials, read down, name some very pleasant 
missives many are fond of receiving. 

1, The goddess of love and beauty, and the mistress 
of the graces, 

2, A nymph beloved by Apollo, and changed by bim 
into tho herb “bear's.foot.”" 

3, The mother of Latinus, who was married to 
ines in consequence of his slaying Turnus in single 
combat. 

4, The daughter of Aér, or Alr, and Tellus, who 
pined away through love for Narcisaua. 

5, A very beautiful youth, who, falling in love with 
his own Image in the water, pincd away into a flower 
that now bears his name. 

6, The on of Laomedon, loved by Aurora, and turned 
by her into a grasshopper. 

7, The daughter of Inachus and Ismene, turned by 
Jupiter into a cow, and worshipped after her death by 
the Rgyptlana, under the name of Isis. 

8, The daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion. 
She wept herself into a atone. 

9, The wife of Orpheus, killed by a serpent on her 
marringe-day. 

10, A god of the woods and forests. 

a CyriL Deane. 


COMBINATION DIAMONDS. 


aoe 


ee eDereeeSeeneeneas 
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ee eRe eer ecoeeenene 


ms 
tHe eehaDesrenmeaeerne 


Sever eSeeerereseven 
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eee 
eee ee 
. eae . 
eee s eek 
see eee tenes 
tee 8 a 
+ eee ow 
ve eee 
see 
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Bottom Diamond : 

1, A numeral. 

2, An animal’a cry. 
3, Weapons. 


Top Diamond : 

1, A numeral. 
2, A drinking vessel. 
3, The god of love. 
kind of pantry. 





hy consonant, 
Right Diamond : 
1, A consonant. 
2, To allow. 
3, Part of the body. 





1, A numeral. 
2, A plant. 

3, An admirer. 
4, 'To confine. 4, To attempt. 

5, A consonant. 6, A consonant. 

Join the central lines of the top and bottom diamonds 
by the letter 8; and do the same with those on the left 
and right, and you will find that the former do much 
damage to the lattery especially on the fourteenth of 
February. 4 F. 8. F. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROATIC. 

Relect five worda of equal length concealed in the fol- 
lowing sentences,—one in each, the definitions being 
given Inthe same sentence,—eo that they will form a 
double acrostic; the Initials will name the god of love, 
the finale, the god of marriage. 

1, ‘The character of Casea Shakespeare drew, and 
many performers have made much money in personat- 
ing it, 

2, Havo you glycerine for sale? I need some for a cut 
that looks very’ bad. 


t named Beppo emigrated to this country, but 


,_ A poe 
‘he found a difficulty in selling even one of his poctical 


ennays. 
4, 1 must upbraid Lena for being so fond of doing 


' nothing. 
inde | Unrolled the colored awnings in the early morn- 
ing. 
5. 
DIAMOND.” 
. 
ets 
oe 
wiserve metals 
seve ennne 
ee te 
. 
* 
* 


1, A consonant. 2, An animal. 3, A woman's 
name. 4, One of the worst exhibitions of human char- 
acter. 5, A love-token. 6, Coining. 7, Growing old. 
& ‘The name of one of a noted pair of twins. 9, A 
vowel. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Euphrosyne, Triptolemus, Iphigenia, Quirinus, 
Ulyaace? ‘Burydico, Thalia, ‘Terpalchore, Rope 
Se ennidro ‘Gavasel: Partial 
. Alessandro Gavazzi. answers: Agassiz, 

Rozé, Vandal. 

3. Egyptian Obelisk, 

4. Hall, Garth, Poe, Willis, Stone, Dorr, Lewes. 

5. Arttarta start-Astarte or Venus. 

6. ANTAT A 
ERCULES 

= 
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1. Bowl-eggs (bow-logs). 
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The SuBscRipTion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION Js sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reccived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance. and all payment of arrcarages Is made, as Te- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when, sent by mall 
should be made In ; Bank-checks oF 
Drafts. WHE CAN BE PRO- 
CURE} ney iu a registered letter. AML 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are reqr'red after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

per Is sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
Oks unless this Is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows fo whal time your subscription is paid. 

"The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


















COLD FEET. 


The connection between the head and feet is well 
known. A hot head is ordinarily relieved by a hot 
foot-bath. So cold feet tend to congest the brain,—and 
other internal organs. 

We have known persons so accustomed to cold feet 
as to make no effort to warm them. In such cases there 
is either an imperfect digestion, or a feeble action of the 
heart, or a low physical state generally. 

‘The whole system of such persons needs to be invig- 
orated by careful exercise in the open alr, by a generous 
diet, by thorough friction of the skin, and perhaps by a 
brief use of medicines helping the stomach and quick- 
ening the liver. 

Sometimes cold fect come from over-action of the 
brain. In sucha case the person must use his brain 
Jess and his legs more, not by “spurts,” but habitually. 
He should take at least two solid hours from his study, 
his sanctum, his office, or his counting-room, and put 
them into such exercise as will send the blood at each 
beart-beat warm and strony to the tips of his toes; and 
that, too, without any violent exertion. 

Sometimes cold feet are caused by tight lacing or 
tight-fitting shoes. But itis as much a suicidal act to 
hasten death by compressing the lungs or the feet as by 
compressing the neck with 4 rope. The God of physi- 
ology is the fiual judge. 

Sometimes cold fect are caused by thin shoes,—the 
owners of which must be left to dic as the fool dicth. 
Sometimes they come from carelessness in the matter of 
overshoes and wet feet, a carclesaness for which, in the 
case of children, mothers are largely responsible. It is 
the duty of the latter to train their girls to right habits 
based on right ideas, inculcated from early childhood. 

If the rising generation will keep their feet warm, 
there will be a marked diminution in the general death- 
rate. 





—— 


A WONDERFUL WINDOW. 

‘The stained glass windows so much used in churches, 
and representing flowers, or foliage, or pictures from 
the Scriptures, are usually made of colored glass put 
together in lead sashes and painted. The glass gives 
the colors, and the painting gives the drawing and the 
shading. Some of our native artists have recently tried 
to make improvements in this beautiful art, and now 
the most delicate and complicated pictures are made in 
this country entirely out of glass and without the use of 
paint. To understand this some account of « wonderfal 
window Just made in New York may be given. 


It is for a church, and isin three parts, and represents 
a view of the sea at sunset as if scen through the win- 
dow. Three curtains are represented as if hanging up 
before the window. ‘The centre curtain has fallen 
down, but those on the side shut out the view save at 
the top, where the roxy sky and the clouds may be 
seen. 

The colors of the curtains are made by the bite of 
colored glass, and the figured pattern is marked by the 
leads or sash. At the bottom Is a heavy friz studded 
with precious stones. 

In the centre, where the curtain {s down, is the pic- 
ture. In the foreground are flowers in bloom. Then 
comes the sea with u distant hill and over it the sky 
with a white dove flying upward and the silver-bowed 
moon. All this is done in colored glass and without 
any, paint. 

‘he water is a sheet of glass marked with wavy lines 

t ripples; the flowers are pieces of white glass stamped 

when hot in the shape of flowers; the clouds are made 

of white or colored glass that is of very uneven thick- 
ness. 

The light comes through the thin places, and is kept 
out, or aliaded, by the thick parts, and it ix these differ- 
ences in the thickness of the glass that make the wavea, 
the leaves, the fringes on the curtains, the clouds and, in 
fact, the lights and shades of the picture. ‘The prectous 
stones are bits of thick colored glass chipped and, cut 
into diamonds of many face: 

Stand near the window and it looks like a confused 
maxes of glas of every degree of thickness. Stand at a 
distance when the sun is shining on the window, and it 
is a wonderful and beautiful picture made without 
paint. This is the beginning of a new art, and it is 
thought that it will lead to still more remarkable win. 
dows in the future. 

oe actus 5 ee 


A DEAR EXPERIENCE. 


The Inter-Ocean prints the following, which should 
serve as another lesson to “stage-struck”’ girls. A tel- 
egram was sent from Richmond, Ind., saying: 


A fine-looking girl of sixteen applied at. police head- 
quarters last night for shelter and breakfast. To the 
officer in charge she told a strange story of her infatua- 
ton with the life of a variety actress, and what came 
of it. 

Her parents are sald to be well-to-do, reapectable 
people. She became desperately stage-struck, and ap. 
Plied for employment to the leader of u ballet- troupe 











while the latter was filling an engagement in the town 
of Hamilton, the home of the girl’s parents. 

She had a splendid physique and a pretty face, which 
was all the qualification required, and she was e1 
for the season. After appearin; Dg with the troupe at 
three or four points, they reached Indianapolis, where 
she was taken sick. 

Here her theatrical companions abandoned her, and | 
turned her out penniless. She was taken to a public 
hospital and cared for unul she was able to join the com- 
pany y again ; but it was gone, and some one had robbed 

er of a beautiful head of Haxen hair, which had been 
her chiefattraction, so that she was uscless on the: 

Begging a few dollars of some charitable women, 8! e 
started home to her sorrowing parents, and had got this 
far when her money gave out. She was furnished a 
and this morning the township trustee gave her a 
tcket to Hamilton. 

See 
DEVOTION. 

The story of a dead man being watched by his faith- 
ful dog, whose life was sacrificed to his fidelity, is told 
by the Hartford Times: In the southern part of Bol- 
ton there bas lived for six or eight years past an Eng- 
lishman, aged about sixty, by the name of Woolrich, 
who did not appear to be doing much for a living. 


He kept five dogs—some of them ugly—and few peo- 
ple went near the house. Last Thursday a notification 
was left with First Selectman White that Woolrich had 
not been seen for several days. Mesers. White and 
Sumner, two resolute men, went to the house. 

‘They were greeted by the: furious oneet of a large 
coach-dog, who, on their opening the door wide enough 
to look in, bounded forward with an ominous growl and 
then u display of teeth that meant mischief. 

The men sbut the door and went to the window. 
Looking in, they saw Woolrich sitting in a chair by the 
stove, his head bent forward, as if asleep. Unable to 
arouse him, and the dog continuing to exhibit the ugli- 
est ey symptoms, it was resolved to kill him. 

hite had brought his gun; but the dog kept so 
‘ie his master, as if guarding him, that it was not 
deemed safe to fire from the window ; and, raising this, 
the visitors hurled a stone, to start the dog forward. 

He dashed at them with a furious bound, when the 
gun was discharged, killing the faithful animal instantly. 

joing into the room, the visitors discovered that Wool- 
rich was dead. Probably he had been dead several 
days, and had been frozen't to death. 
He was not known as a drinking man. His other 
dogs, starved out, had left him; but this one faithful 
and fo rmidable animal had refusod to desert him, and 
stood it out bravely by his side, in cold and hunger. The 
dog fell a martyr to bis devotion and fidelity. 








LIKED HIS PRISON. 

Prisons are built for the safety of society, but the per- 
sons who make the danger to society are not usually 80 
ready as this poor Chinaman was to go to prison for the 
good of their fellow-men. The Carson ( Nev.) Appeal 
says: 


A few days agoa Chinaman was released from the | 


State Prison after serving a sentence of three years for 


an assault to kill. He was given twenty-five dollars and | 


anew suit of clothes and directed to shift for himeelf. 

Day before yesterday the same man knocked at the 

te, and when it was opened he thrust twenty-two dol- 

rs and a half ino the Keeper’s hands for safo-keeping. 

Tt was almost dark, and he begged to be allowed to 
slcep in his old quarters over night. He was allowed to 
take up his-abode in a woodshed, and the next morning, 
when the roll was called, his number, thirty-nine, was 
skipped for obvious reasons. 

0 are called a man sprang. from the line 
dressed in ‘ou no catchee 
thirty-nine’ 

It was the discharged Chinaman. He had found his 
old striped clothes at the wagh-house, and put thom om 
His civilian suit he had hidden away. 

He waa told that he would have to go, but he begged 
to be kept, urging that his conduct had been so good 
that he ought not to be turned away. His logic waa 
pretty strony. 

“You send me out, I killee somebody and come back. 
You sabe. Me stay’no killee, no stealee, no chut’um | 
hatchet.” 

Gen. Batterman is {n a quandary what to do, for he 
really believes if the man is turned away he will commit 
some crime to get back. 

a : 
POOR FELLOW! 

An amusing story is told of a North Adams young 
man, which illustrates how one may be innocent, even 
though the appearances are against him : 


He called on a young lady for the first time Sunday 
evening. After an hour or two of pleasant converaa- 
tion on various subjects, the “man of the house” entered 
the room where the young people were sitting. The 
gentleman was introduced to the young man, and after 
a few remarks upon the weather, etc., left the room, 
and retired for the night. Nine o'clock came, and the 
caller, saying good-night, left for his home. 

‘The next morning, on passing the house, the yor 
man had occasion to speak with the young lady, an 
when about to resume his down-town Journey, met the 
“man of the house” coming in at the gate. 

“Well, young man, you held on preity long,” said 
the old gent; and the poor young man, without stopping 
to explain, went his way, puzzled whether to commit 
auiclde or go a-fishing. 

ge oie. 
OLD-SCHOOL INTEGRITY. 

On the tombstone of Jared Sparks, the historian, in 
Mount Auburn, there is a Latin inscription which 
eulogizes him as ‘a man of old-fashioned Integrity.” A 
similar eulogy might be truthfully spoken of Geo. W. 
Bemis, who has just retired from the office of State 
Treasurer of Iowa: 


He handled several million dollars while in the Treas- 
urer’s office, and accounted for every dollar therefor, al- 
though he lost several thousand dollars by the failure of 
his deputy to cash promptly a ch check which was made 
payment by some county official. 

{r. Bemis insisted upon paying this claim out of his 
own pocket, although not strictly bound to do so, and 
retired from his position poorer in purse than when he 
entered ft, but not Jess rich in honesty or the opinion of 
the people. 


mn garb and called out, ‘ 








aS 
“LETTING.” 

The word “let” in old English meant to hinder. Its 
entirely opposite present meaning gives the point to 
this pretty story, Illustrating an obliging spirit, Says a 
writer in an exchange: 


At the house where I was staying there were two lit- 
tle sisters whom nobody could sce without loving, for 
they, were always so Bappy together. They had the 
same books and the same playthings, but never a quar- 
rel sprang up between them—no cross words, no pouts, 
no slaps, no running away ina ‘On the green be- 
fore the door, trundling hoop, Dhoying with Rover the 
dog, or helping mother, they were always the same 
awect-tempered little girls. 

“You never seem to quarrel,” I sald to them one day ; 
“how fs it you are always so happy together?” 

They looked oP and the eldest answered, ‘‘I s’pose | 
"ths veause Addie ets me and J let Addie.” 


—— 


AN EDUCATED young man went to Mississippi a few 
ears since. His friends were proud of him, and said 
¢ would be heard from in the world before many years. | 

‘They were rigbt; the young man now beataa gong at 
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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Sixteen Cuaptsrs.—Cuaptsr VIII. 


By J. T. Trowbridge, 


It was Worth Lankton’s intention, with the club 
he had caught up, and with smart punishment 
from the dog, to drive the cattle back into the 
ficld where they belonged. 

But a savagely - inclined, 
unpractised puppy is not casy 
to manage in the excitement 
of battle, —if that can be 
called a battle which was a 
inere'rout of the invaders. 

No doubt it was a wild tri- 
umph to Nero to see the 
whole drove, a dozen cows 
and yearlings, take to flight, 
and carry their horns away in 
mad panic, while he dashed. 
after them furiously barking, 
snapping, and dodging their 
heels. 

It was joy to the boy’s mas- 
ter, too. He cried, “Seck! 
Seek ‘em, Nero!" and hurled 
his revolving club. 

But the cantering cattle 
had, in their alarm, started 
off in the wrong direction. 
Instead of retreating to their 
own pasture, they plunged 
blindly away across the ene- 
my’s country. 
ng this, Worth tricd to 
call off his dog. But Nero 
was deaf an@ bitnd to cvery- 
thing bat the sport of which 
he was having his first mad- 
dening taste. 

“Stop "em! Head ‘em off!” 
Worth called out to a man 
approaching from the other 
side of the field. 

Bat the man simply stood 
still and watched the show 
sweep by. 

“Curis, aint it,” he said, “to see a crowd of 
critters like that turn tail for a pup they might 
hook to death in five minutes, if they only knowed 
how? So much for ignorance; not knowing how 
to look after their own interests,” he added, with 
a droll wink, and a twitch of one side of his face. 

The man was, in fact, our philosophical friend, 
Jim Lathbrook, whom we first saw lying on the 
sunny side of the great boulder on the mountain 
crest. 

Worth paid no attention to his remarks, but ex- 
claimed angrily, — 

“Why didn't you stop ’em? I told you to, you 
lazy lammox!” 

“Stop ‘em!” Jim Lathbrook repeated, with a 
sarcastic grin. “That would be an easy thing, 
wouldn’t it, with a yelping cur at their heels, and 
a yelling boy with a club!” 

Worth slackened his pace, out of breath. 

“Ye can’t blame the cattle for running the wrong 
way,” said Jim. “I seen you pitch into’em; I 
seen you club and dog ’em. I may bea lazy lum- 
mox, but I’m glad I aint the boy that tries to 
drive out a neighbor’s cows in that fashion.” 

There was tqo keen an edge of truth to these 
words for Worth not to feel cut by them. He 
would never have believed that a time could come 
when he would wish to defend his conduct in the 
eyes of so low a fellow as Jim Lathbrook. But it 
had come now. 

“We've borne enough from Atway’s creatures, 
and I’ve got tired of it,” he explained, passing on. 

“Cattle aint to blame; why beat and dog them?” 
said Jim. 

“Would you have me beat and dog their own- 
?” cried Worth. 

“No, not unless I was bigger and smarter’n you 
be,” said Jim, his narrow gray eyes sparkling; 
“might bedangerous. But I'll tell ye what I would 
do. I'd drive their cattle into my own yard, and 
shet ‘em up, and make their owners come for ’em, 
and give ‘em a good lesson when they did come!” 

“By George! you're right!” exclaimed Worth. 
“I never thought of that.” 

Jim's cheek twitched vivaciously. 

“The Damon-and-Pythias business has ruther 
played out, haint it 2” he called after Worth as he 
was hurrying away. ‘Say ! remember what I said 
to ye that day up on the mountain there ?" 
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Worth deigned no reply, and Jim contented | suthin’, don’t they 2” said Jim, with his one-sided 
himself with casting his eye carelessly up at the | wink and twitch. “I don’t mind sp'ilin’ one for 
great dark boulder, still hanging there on the | ye, though, if you say so.” 
brown mountain crag, revealed against the after-| “You may spoil one since I ask you to,” replied 
noon sky. Chase, “and you’re always welcome to a drink of 

Meanwhile, Worth’s brother Tim, attracted by | syrup when you're invited.” 
the barking and shouting, came running to sce the| “What do you mean by that?” said Jim, paus- 











sport. 


He reached the fence which the cattle were ap- 
proaching, when Worth called out to him,— 

“Let down three or four rails! I want to drive 
‘em through! Quick !” 

Down went a corner of the fence under the hands 
of the excited Tim. 

“Now stand one side, and help hustle ’em 
through!” yelled Worth. 

A minute later, the rails were put up again, with 
the cattle on the further side, and Nero still after 
them. 

“What are you going to do?” Tim asked. 

“T'll show vou, and I’ll show Chase Atway, too!” 
replied Worth. ‘Come on!” 

Jim Lathbrook lounged away towards the rocky 
upland, glancing back occasionally, and finally 
disappeared in the woods. 

An occasional crack of the pocket-rifle was still 
heard. It grew louder as he advanced, and soon 
he discovered the boys at their sport. 

Near the camp-fire and boiling kettles was a hut 
of rough boards, built to replace a sugar-house 
that had been burnt two years before. It was used 
for storing sap-buckets, and for sheltering those 
who remained to tend the kettles in bad weather 
and at night. 

On the side of this hut was pinned a newspaper, 
with a dead Icaf at the centre. That was the tar- 
get. 

All around were the sturdy stems and open 
spaces of the great woods, with sap-buckets under 
dripping spiles at every maple trunk. The mighty 
tops, high above, were barc, and through them 
could be seen slowly-drifting, mottled clouds, like 
crowded fleeces of white wool, with here and there 
patches of bluc sky. 

The run of sap was about over for tle day. 
Mr. Atway and his hired man were gathering it 
up from the buckets in a distant part of the sngar- 
bush. Chase, left to keep the fire burning, and 
the kettles supplied, was sitting on a log, talking 
with John Rich and Lem Pavode, and loading his 
pocket-rifie. 

“That’s a dreffle cute thing!” said Jim Lath- 
brook, coming up. “I've seen it afore to-day. 
The chap that boarded with Lem’s folks used to 
have it; said it cost him a dozen dollars in Boston.” 

“Would you like to try a shot with it, Jim?” 
eaid Chase, generously. 

“Guess them little bits of ca'tridges cost ye 





ing as he was about to take aim. 






“They do say,” laughed Chase, “that you 
make it a point to come this way whenever 
you go up over the mountain, and that you 
do manage, you and your wife, between you, 

to make way with a quantity of syrup!” 

“That's some of your hired man’s nonsense, 1 
know,” said Jim, with a wink. “Me and your 
father’s old friends, and he’s too big-hearted a man. 
to begrutch me a drop of hot maple syrup now 
and then on a cold day, I can swear!” 

So saying he fired his shot. While the boys 
walked up to the target, he stopped at the ket- 
tles, took down a long-handled dipper from its 
nail in a tree, dipped up about a pint of the steam- 
ing dark liquor from the “sweet kettle,” and half 
sunk it in a cask of fresh sap, to cool it. 

“O Jim! you didn’t come within half a yard of 
the leaf!” cried Chase from the hut, after finding 
the hole cut by the little bullet in the newspaper. 

“Wal, I didn’t expect to,” said Jim, taking the 
dipper out of the sap and beginning to blow and 
sip the syrup. ‘But le’me take that pop-gun and 
practise with it some day, and then I'll show you 
what shooting is.” 

He blew and sipped, and added,— 

“I'm a friend of yours, Chase; and le’me tell 
you, if I was in your place I'd be using up my ca’- 
tridges and shooting at suthin’ ’sides a dead leaf on 
the side ofa shanty. There's game for ye down 
there in the valley, if you only knowed it,”—sip, sip. 

“What game ?” cried Chase. 

“That yaller pup of Lankton’s. He was giving 
your cows Jesse, I tell you, as I come up past the 
meaders jest now.” 

“He was after our cows ?” 

“Yes, and Worth Lankton—your Damon-Pyth- 
ins feller—he was after ‘em, too, with a club; and 
"twixt ‘em both”—sip, sip, ugain—“the poor crit- 
ters was gittin’ ruther the wust on’t.” 

Chase flared up with sudden excitement. Tar- 
get and sap-kettles were forgotten. 

“Are you joking, Jim Lathbrook ?” 

“There aint much of a joke about it,” said Jim. 
“Anyhow the cattle didn’t seem to think there was. 
If it aint jes’ 's I tell ye,” he added, holding the 
dipper ready for another sip, “I hope I may never 
drink anything so good as this ag'in !” 

“Did he get ‘em back into our pasture?” cried 
Chase. 5 

“No, he druv ‘em home to his own yard; guess 
you can sce 'em now from the rocky kuolls below 
here,” said Jim. 

“Boys, Um going for ’em 
“Will you stay and tend the kettles ? 









ed Chase. 
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“I'll go and help you get the cattle,” said Tem 
Pavode. 

“And [ll go and see the fan,” said John Rich; 
“and help a little, if necessary.” 

“T'll tend the kittles,” said Jim Lathbrook. 

“And when pa comes with the sup, tell him 
where I’ve gone,” cried Chase, sturting off with his 
companions, pocket-rifle in hand. 
Jim watched them. 
“LT should like to see the 
{ to himself, 
IL be about 





tun, too,” he 
“But I guess ther 
as much sat 
here by the f 
interesting, 

pay. 











but 


they don’t 









And he drank and winked. 
mnwhile, having dr 
tle into his father’s 
rmyard, and put up the 
, Worth Lankton pulled 
Nero away ym them by 
main fore dl with Tim's 
help got a rope around his 
neck. 





en 








He sat on an overturned 
measure in the - 
door, holding the dog, and 
fanning his flushed face with 
his hat, when Tim, who had 





open 





been left to keep wateh out- 
side, came running around 
the corner of the stable. 

he cried. 
Worth 
but sit- 
nimediately, 


“They're coming!" 
“Who is comin, 
dl, startin, 











w down again 








rined to appear cool. 





SL don’t Jcneny.— three 
“four fellows — Chase ts One! 
_ ‘They*ll bevhere in a minute.” 
“Let ‘em come! 
And Worth kept on fan- 
ning himself. 

“Here they are!” said Tim, hearing the rush of 
feet. 

And running into the barn, he stood behind his 
big brother and the dog, while Chase, red with 
haste and rage, came around the corner, followed 
by John Rich and Lem Pavode. 

Worth put on his hat, and clutched Nero's rope 
with both hands, 

“What are you doing with our cattle?” said 
Chase. 

“Taking care of 'em; waiting for their owners to 
come and get ’em,” said Worth. 

“You've been dogging and clubbing ’em!” said 
Chase. 

“I've been driving ’em up; dog helped,” said 
Worth. 

“What were you driving 'em up for? What 
business have you with our cattle, anyway ?” 

Chase had walked up to the barn; and, as he 
said this, he stood within six feet of Worth, his 
hat thrown back on his sweaty forchead, his eyes 
flashing, and onc hand grasping the pocket-rifl 

Worth assumed an air of insolent indifference, 
and answered,— ° 

“Your cattle had broken into our lot, and got at 
our haystack ; and I rather think it was my busi- 
ness to take care of ’em!" 

“Then why didn’t you drive ‘em back into our 
pasture ?” 

“What good would thatdo? They would break 
in again the first chance they had.” 

“That’s because you've such shiftless fences,% 
said Chase. “Th not fit to keep sheep and 
lambs from jumpin; , 

“We'll take care of ourown fences,” said Worth. 
“Take care of your horses and cattle; that’s all 
I’ve got to say.” 

“Don’t you drive any of ’em up to your yard 
again, and don't sct your dog on ’em, Worth 
Lankton, if you know what’s good for him and 
you!” said Chase, with menacing eyes and yuice. 

“I shall drive ’cm up, and set ny dog on ’em, if 
they’re found in onr lot again,” replied Worth. 
“It’s time to put a stop to this nonsense.” 

“You're going a pretty way to work to put a 
stop to it!” Chase retorted. 

“Why don’t you do something yourself, then ?” 

“Haven't [done something? Didn't T hamper 
Old Whiteface last fall? I've done everything 1 
could; but your tumble-down fences 
out so during the winter, that if a f go 
seratch his hide against a rail, down rattles a 
whole length or two. Mend yvuur part of the 
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fences; that is the only way to stop the nonsense. 

Lem, let down those bars 
Worth started up. 
“Lem Pavode, don’t you touch those bars!” 
“What's that ?” cried Chase. “How can I get 


my cattle out unless we Jet down the bars 7” 













“Easy chough,” said Worth, “Take’em through 
the gate.” 
As the gate opened out of the other side of the 


yard, into the long private way that led past the 
house, and over the bridge, to the public road, 








Chase answered this proposition with a jeering 
laugh. 
“Guess you can't prevent me from driving ‘em 








back the y they came!" he said. 

“T can prevent your crossing our fields, and I 
will «dl Worth, 

“Think I’m going all the way around the road 
with ’em ?” Chase demanded. 

“You will if you take ‘em away at all!” replied 
Worth; “unless you can manage to float ’em up 
the river, or carry ‘em through the air. As for 
crossing our land with em, that you can’t do!” 

“Where’s your father 7” Chase asked. 

“He has gone away and lett me in charge of 
things. Oh, I'm master here, Chase Atway !’” 

And Worth stood ereet, grim and defiaut, hold- 
ing with his right hand the rope, which fell across 
his knees, and patting Nero's neck with the other. 

“Chase! called John Rich, “this steer's hind 
legs are all dripping with blood, where that dog 
has bitten him!" 

Chase went and looked at the steer’s legs. He 
was almost beside himself at the sight. 

“Worth Lankton !" he said, “if ever your half- 
starved, dirty-looking, mean boy's whelp touches 
one of our ercatures again, he dies! T give you 
warning.” 

“Kill him and you'll have him to pay for 
said the dog's owner, 

“That won't take much. [don’t know who clse 
would have such a homely, slib-sided, miserable, 
mongrel pup as that! But he goes very well with 
your broken fences and siuging gates; and a jury, 
s, if you sued 












































might give you three cents dam 
me for killing him.” 

No boy likes to have his dog ridiculed. Worth 
Was exusperated. 
Say much,” he cried, “and PH let him come at 


you 

















t him come,” replied Chase, “if you want to 
ston bullet between the eves. Lem, let 
down those bars 0 

Worth nude a dozen qnick steps to the 
taking Nero with him. Lem, who wax about to 
obey his friend, drew himself aside. 

“EH der tem down myself, then,” said Chase; 
“and der who dares hinder me 

“See here, Chase said. John Rich, “Lwould't. 
Take the cattle: home around by the road; Lem 
and [ will help you.” 

Chase's friends, being less angry, were more 
cautious and far more reasonable than he. Lam 
joined with John in urging him not to insist on 
what they believed Worth had a right to forbid; 
and at last he yielded to their persu 

The sagging gate was litted and swung around 
in the curved furrow it had cut tur its outer leg in 
the dark soil, and the cattle were driven through. 

“Shut the gate after you!” cried Worth, trom 
the bars where he stood gua* * with Nero. 

“Shut your own gate!" returned Chase; ‘and 
ten it up on its rotten hinges, if you expect 
er to Open it again!” 
walking off with John and Lem, driving 
the cattle towards the bridge, when something 
shot by him, with a growl and a rush of swift 
feet, It was Nero. 

Worth had slipped the rope from bis neck, 
thinking, as he atterwards declared, that the etre 
were sate out of his way. But to the boys driving 
the herd it looked very much as if the dog was 
Jannched in answer to Chase Atway’s last taunt. 

Be that as it might, the brute thought only of 
renewing the bloody gune in the inidst of which 
he had been interrupted. 

Ina moment he had fixed his jaws in the hind 
leg of Mr. Atway’s kindest old cow, just above 
the gambrel joint—the favorite hold of a certain 
ignoble class of dogs that lack courage for an at- 
tack in front. 

The cow bellowed, and tried in vain to shake 
him of. John Rich ran up. 

Keep back !" Chase shouted, levelling his rifle. 
“Tl fix him!” 

“Don’t shoot! don’t shoot!” yelled Worth, rush- 
ing from the yard. 

But too late. 





see line 

















sions. 















































(To be continued.) 
——-—+e 
MOORISH CREDULITY. 

The Moors are a credulous people, and wear 
charms to keep away diseases or to eure them. 
If'a man has an ailment, he begs some one to lend 
him acharm, if he has not one of his own, and 
puts it upon the ailing place. 

Thecharm is a piece of paper with a word written 
on it by the Cherif of Wazan, a lineal descendant 
of Mohammed, and is tied up ina hag. A tray- 
eller, an Englishman, thought it did its work more 
readily than the equally barren, but not so inno- 
cent, charm which in England is taken internally. 

The traveller found a curious resemblance to an 
English superstition, Many men and women 
wear a silyer band to protect them against the 
evil eye, and sneha band is nailed in a prominent 
position near the house-door, 

In England there are few stables without the 
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shoe nailed upon the lintel to bring good 


horse 
luck. 

The Noors, thinking every Englishman must be 
a physician, came to the traveller to be healed of 
all sorts of complaints. His most popular medi- 
cine was Seidlitz powders. 

To increase their apparent efficiency, he dis- 
solved each paper in separate half-tumblers of 
water, and adininistered them in rapid succession. 

The effect was both startling and ludicrous, 
The patient, surrounded hy friends curiously 
watching, swallowed cach draught with a solemn 
alr. 














Then, suddenly, came the ernetative explosion, 
amid cries of wonder and delight trom the gaze! 
on, They were sure that medicine thus ins 
taneous in its operation must be very effective as 
a cure. 
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PRISONER. 


Sounds of the river-side are in my ear 
Throuzh the lou 

The merry hay makers f plalnly hear. 
Tlie tossing hay. 














O cruel dreams, that through the roaring town 
My ears'eng: 

Alas! poor bird, wh 
But now a enge! 





home was once the down, 
F. W. Bounvition. 
_ +o. - — 
For the Companion, 


DOUCE. 


She was so quict and gentle in yoiee and man- 
ner that her family led her “douce™ (sweet), 
and Douce was her name to all the neighbors, 

She had been christened Helen, but to all in- 
tents and purposes, the nickname was the only 
one by which she was known. She was not a 
pretty girl so far as features and complexion went, 
but with nothing mawkish or insipid about: her, 
asx night be inferred from her nam 

‘The tones of her voice were so even, her move- 
iments so quiet and deliberate, that you could not 
understand how Douce was the ruling mind in 
a family of six children, tive of them ho: 
unruly ones at that. But the truth was, she was 
the most daring of all of them, though she would 
climb the tallest tree and ride the most: dangerous 
horse with the same calin composure of manner. 

Her mother had been an invalid for many years, 
and her father, & prosperous merchant at the little 
town of Oakport, about two miles from his resi- 
dence, Was too busy aman to do more than pass 
enerally too tired) when he 

















and 












his nights at home, 





course With his tinily. 

Mr. Tureau’s residence, as TL have said, was 
about two diles trum town, It one mile was 
through a thick, swamyn 














forest, very bad walking 


even on a stiminer’s morning. 

It bore, too, an evil reputation among the coun- 
try people in the neighborhood, for titteen years 
before, a pedler had been robbed and killed there, 
and his body had been found near an old rotten 
log by the roadside. On a large beech tree which 
overhung the spot had been carved by sume boy, 
“Here Amos Crowe was murdered.” 

Of course, tho ghost of the pedler was presumed 
to haunt the spot, and as the murderer had not 
been discovered, the ignorant, superstitious people 
of the neighborhood all believed the spirit would 
never rest in its grave until the criminal who did 
the decd was bronght to justice. 

To the little Tureaus, these woods were a per- 
petual delight. Such nutting, such berrie: 














» such 





thrill of terror when they passed the spot of the 
sad tragedy, nothing short of a visible apparition 
would have kept them from the woods. 

Douce, who feared neither man nor ghost, was 
always their leader in these expeditions. At six- 
teen she was as fond of swinging on grape-vines 
and mounting to che top of tall trees as when she 








so gravely and quietly, that somehow no one 
thought of reproving her for her gymnastic feats. 





wary eye, and a firm, strong grasp, and she'll 
never come to harm. It is not a ladylike amuse- 
ment for a young girl to climb trees, but she is not 
a tomboy, and does not climb them because she is 





eccentricity, and in her case I accept it when I 





strengthens her muscles and makes her hardy.” 

One tine September morning, Mrs. Tureau as- 
tonished them all by insisting upon walking to 
town with her husband, 

“The walk is too long for you, Mary,” he re- 
monstrated. 

“No, indeed,” she answered, “I feel equal to it, 
and I prefer the walk to riding. I will spend the ; 
day with Cousin Jane, and be quite rested when | 
you return in the evening. ‘The cook (Dora), too, 
wants to go to town to spend the day and night | 
with her sister.” 

“As you please; but if Dora is going, who will 
stay at home with the children? We shall not get 
back until atter dusk, you know.” 

“You're not afraid to stay here with the chil- 
dren, Douce, are you ?” asked her mother. 

“Afraid? Why, mamma, I did not suppose you 
thonght me such a foolish coward! What can 
harm us?” 

Of course it did not seem as if there could be 
anything to harm them in that quiet place; so, 
after an carly breakfast, the children walked part 




















of the way to town with their parents. Douce 








reached there to spend inueh time in sveial inter- | 


in rainy weather, and dark and dismal enough | 


persimmons were found there, that in spite of a] 


was ten, This sounds as if Miss Douce Tureau | 
was rather tomboyish; but she did these things | s 


“Let Douce alone,” said her father. “She has a | 
of a rough, masculine nature. It is, perhaps, an 


j she moved cautious! 
should not in some other children. Besides, it | 





COMPANION. 


stood and looked after them as they left, with a 
strange heart-sinking, she afterwards said. 

“T thought it was because mamma was always 
at home,” she said. “The house would seem so 
lonely without her. But then, I was so glad to 
see her able to walk again, that T could not under- 
stand my depressed feeling.” 

‘There was a deal of work to be done that day. 
The house was to be cleaned, churning done, and 











Douce thought she would surprise her father and | 








mother by a nice tea when they returned. 
sisted by her sister Alice, a girl of twelve, she w 
still hard at work when the clock struck twelve, 

“Ts it possible?” she cried, “noon already, and 
not a thing cooked for dinner! Well, children, 
there’s bread and cold meat and some jam in the 
safe, and we'll make a cup of tea and have a 
picked-up dinner.” 

Picked-up dinners, with tea and jam, are things 
not to be despised by children. They sat down, a 
merry, noisy party, to the table. 

“Hush, children!” cried Alice, “don’t you hear 
somebody knoching at the hall door ?” 
“One of the neighbors, I suppose,” 
“Go, Arthur, and see who it is. 
In a few minutes the boy returned, breathless. 

“It's a horrid old man,” he cried, “with a gray 
beard, and such a red fuce, and such dirty hands 
and he asked for the master of the house, and I 
told him pa was in town, and he said he must sce 
you, Douce, or somebody.” 

Douce telt her heart beat a little quicker when 
she reached the hall door and saw a repulsive, 
gvimy-looking: man, who had » 
the gallery 

“Well, sissy,” he said, with an insolent’ grin, 
“Pin desperate hungry, and Toreckon you've got 
to come across some meat and bread fur me, Bet 
ter fetch it quick lest Ttake a bite at you. 

‘The tone was one of command, and after a little 

muse Douce saw that she inust obey. 

“Better not be too seared to bring my vittles 2 


he ealled out, “or maybe Pl foller y. 
” 























id Douce. 























ated himself on 














locks: 

Douce felt that the locks would be of little avail 
if the man chose to enter the house. She hurriedly 
filled a plate and carried it to him. 

“This is all we have in the house,” she said, 
quiet! 

Without a word he seized it, and Douce watched 
him ravenously devouring the food like some wild 
animal. 

“Got any whiskey or wine ?? he growled. 

No; nothing but milk,” and she brought him 
a pitcher full. She tried to appear unconcerned, 
snipping the dead leaves off of her geraniums, aud 
whistling to the mocking-bird in the eage; but she 
knew the hard gray eyes were watching her every 
movement, ‘ 

“Aint you seared, gal, to be left here alone 2” 
the tramp said, as he rose and slang his dirty bun- 
dle over his shoulder. 

“What would harm me?" she said, with a taint 
laugh. “My parents will soon be back.’ 

The man then went boldly into the hall, and 
Douce saw him look up stairs and into the rooms 
on the Jower floor, She tried to appear cool and 
indifferent; but when he marched out of the house 
without a word of farewell or thanks, she felt like 
uttering a cry of relief. She watched him disap- 
pear in the woods, and then returned to the fright- 
ened children. 

This unexpected incident cast a gloom over her 
spirits that she could not throw off. A’ sudden 
shower of rain came np late in the afternoon, and 
she began to fear her parents would remain at 
Oakport all night. The rain, however, held up be- 
fore sunset, and her mind was made up that she 
and the children must not remain alone in the 
house that night. She felt assured that the tramp 
would return. 

Without expressing her suspicions, she said to 
Alice, “I must run to Oakport, if you don't mind 
taving a little while alone with the children.” 

“But what do you mean by going at this hour?” 
cried Alice aand ma will be on their way 
back, [ reckon.” 

“It’s a great secret!” and Douce laughed, or 
tried to laugh. “You'll know all about it when I 
get back.” 

She left the house and walked rapidly until she 
got to the woods, but then, turning from the path, 
, looking on every side, and 
with the stealthy step of an Indian, 

About half-way through the woods, she paused, 
and looked intently before her. Then quickly she 
seized a vine and swung herself into a magnolia 
tree, that was so draped by the gray Spanish moss 
that even its leaves could hardly be discerned. 

When seated on the tree, she was completely 
hidden from view. Soon after, there was a crac 
ling among the bushes, and two men came in view, 
one of them her triend of the morning, and the 
other quite as wicked-looking. They were loung- 
ing slowly along, pausing ¢ y now aud then, 
and their words came distinerly to her. 

“Think he'll be back to-night aid one. 

“Of course. He's lett his children all alone, and 
he and the ole ooman will be sure to go back. 
Wish he'd lett her at home. ‘o 'stead of one, and 
one on ’em a squally Goman, is hard to manage.” 

“Did you see the money ? Maybe he'll leave it 
in his store.” 

“Got it arter the bank shut up. Col. Sparks, he 
counted it out, three hundred dollars, and I heerd 
Tureau say, ‘Reekon Td better take it home to- 
night, as they say there’s tramps in town.’ Didn’t 
know T was listenin’ outside.” 
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“Whar's the best place to wait for bin 
' Douce’s acqnaintance. 

“The best place, where you kin see furthest, i+ 
the pedler’s tree. You take your stand there, 
and I'll wateh near town, and foller him behind. 
When he comes up, you ax for a dime, and Ul be 
ready if he kicks up a row when we eases him ot 
a few more dimes.” 

“T don't want to do any killin’ ef it can be 
helped,” said the other ruthan. We kin gay the 
ooman, But look here, Dick, T don't like doin’ 
j the job on that spot. They say Atmos is a-walkin’ 
round of a night, and maybe the ghost will appear.” 

“You're a blasted fool!” cried Dick. “You git 
to your post, ind don’t be a sneak 1” 

They separated, Dick going towards town, and 
the other slouching slowly along in the other di- 
rection, 

Douce’s heart beat like a sledyze-hammer. She 
could not get to town, for the only path was 
blocked up by the rafian, She felt sure ber par- 
ents would be murdered, for she knew that her 
father would resist to the death. By this time, 
they must be on the way. 

Thought atter thought surged through her brain 
as she sat there, when, suddenly rememberin.s the 
tratmp’s terror of ghosts, an inspiration caine te her. 

She knew a short cut tothe pedier’s tree. Ina 
few minutes, she had descended, and was gliding 
through the bushes, No oue was at the tree, and 
she law hidden herself in it when the tramp ap- 
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peared, looking timidly around him. 
He stopped on under the branche: wl 
looked dowar the re Twilight was passing into 





darkness when Douce heard steps approaching, aud 
her father's voice. 

She was dressed in white, and taking off her 
it around her head. As the man 
Was preparing to advance, she uttered an unearth: 
groan, and dropped at his tect. 

He geave one look anid a serce and taking te 
his heels, few dike the wind. His companion, whe 
was behind, not Knowing what had happened, 
joined in the Hight, and neither of them were seen 
cin. 








apron, she ticd 

















Douce’s explan 
father never wi 


ations were Koon made, and her 






of telling the story to every 
one. He tirinly believes that her love of clinibing 
Jed to something usefnl atter all, though quickness 
of inind and quiet movements should count for 








{something in the story of that evening. 
| f M. OB. Wintiaws. 
~o 
For the Companion, 
CYN! 


“A girl of thy ave, and ap 
Can't thee at least Wash thysel 

The irl shrank away inte the 
dark alley, her 
With Unwonted sev 
at her side w 
looked like xo 
cowered unt 

“O aunty 


ity girl, too, begging! 











led to a 
whe spoke 
tin gray, but 
a heantifully attired young girl, whe 
are bird to the black-browed girl who 
r the rebuke of her companion, 
don't he so harsh! Perhaps the poor girl 
has no home,” she said. 





glowing. The wen: 
ity, Was dressed in p 



















‘There's no excuse for dirt, my dear,” was the brief 
and stern reply, aa the two walked on. 

“1 guess if you had to live as we do!” muttered the 
girl, fiercely, watching their retreating figures. ‘Then 
she resolutely stretched out her hands and arms and 
looked them over, 

“They be dirty,” she mai 
don't care—what's the good ? 
and her eyes dwelt upon the ri 
world too wide, and whieh had bi 
gear of Kome one less impoverished than herself. 

“Well, we ia different, isn't we?" she cried, ina sort 
of amazed undertone, a8 she lifted her glance. “It 
seems ‘sif God might ’a made Aer, but he couldn't ‘a 
made me. 

“Pretty! she anid I war pretty, that other one. Yes, 
I've been toid that afore, but what good is itto me? I 
wish T wasn't; old Libe in the grocery store wouldn't 
look at me xo, and tell me 1 ought to dress fine, and all 
th I won't be wicked, and I wish 1 knew how to be 
elean. Til go picking rags to-morrow, see if I don’ 

Cynthia Draper lived with an old aunt in a room such 
as you and I, reader, could not endure. 

Tt was a back basement, or rather cellar, whose floor 
Was sometimes under water, and whose windows were 
coated with dust and dirt. 

They slept in bunks, little holes let into the side of 
the room, and ate off a bare, dirty table when they had 
anything to cat. 

Miss Draper, as the neighbors called her, was a re- 
spectable woman who had seen better days. Want 
having come on her like a strong man armed, she had 
fought it off fora thne, until sickness disabled her, and 
she was sent to the hoxpital, 

When she left the hospital, a pitiful wreek, it was to 
find her sister dead, and a litle child, only Keven years 
old, left with no friend in the world but herself. 

Want made her bard, sealing up the natural foun. 
taing of her tenderness, but she gave the poor waif a 
home whenever she had one, but compelled her to beg 
her food, 

‘The girl's pretty face drew more from the pockets 
of the public than all her pitiful appeals, and she seldom 
went hungry. So, alas! the baleful seeds of depend. 
ence were planted in her heart. 

Cyn, as the people in Cyprus Court called the girl, 
was a favorite with the rude crowds that held sway 
th She wae u daring, reckless girl, always ready 
for fun or mixchief. 

Remarks were freely passed, on the following day, 
when Cyn, Instend of awinging on the old rotten posts, 
or coming in flying leaps down the steps of one of the 
tenement houses, pasted by with her aunt, an old brok- 
en basket on her arm, 

The girl's face war clean, her tangled hair smoothed 
out, her manner quict, almost dignified, and nobody 
apoke to her, the surprise was so great. 

Cyn was going to work, going to rag-picking! Well. 














with a short laugh, “but I 
whe paused thoughtfully, 
frock, the shoca a 
the castoll foot 





























































well, think of Cyu coming tu that! auch a high-spirited 
girl! 
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That day poor Cyn had a hard time of It in the awel- 
tering yarrct room of the old warchouse, that seemed 
almost unable to bear its burden of age. The rags were 
horrible things, imported, the men eatd who brought 
them in. 

Poor Cyu looked back with longing more than once 
to the miserable court and the free streets. But then 
the vision of that beautiful girl came before her weary 
eyes, and she worked on. She must some way rise 
above the life that had all-suddenly become loathsome 
to her. 

“There's a string of old buttons I'd like to have,” 
said Cyn, holding them up. “Will they ever let you 
take anything, I wonder?” 

“You ask that mun,” said her aunt. “I guess he'll 
xive ‘em to you. Can’t pass ’em through the ruil, any- 
bow” 

"hat man” was a boyish young fellow, pleased with 
'yn's pretty face. 

“Yeu,” he said, “you can have ’em and welcome.” 
Cyn bung them round her neck and worked on, her 
thoughts go busy! New aspirations had come to the 
ignorant girl; she touched her cheek now and then 
with a half-defined fear that there was dirt on it. She 
looked at ber shapely hands and arms—she felt clean. 

‘That night Cyn tossed and muttered, and some- 
times screamed in her slecp. The next day the girl 
complained of headache. A few weary days followed, 

nd then abe was in a raging fever. Her aunt’ was 
frightened, and sent for the dispensary doctor. 

He came, and ordered her to be taken to the hospital. 
‘There for the first time for many a day Cyn slept he. 
tween clean sheets, but she never knew it. 

Her aunt, in the miserable cellar, was dimly conscious 
that the string of buttons Cyn bad hung round her 
neck wax infectious. With the instinct of saving, a few 
days afterward, she ripped the black cover from one of 
them, und there was a shining gold sovereign! Some’ 
tmiserable iniser bud taken this method of hiding a por. 
tiou of hia money. 

Wildly the old woman stripped them all. Thero 
were twelve sovercigns—a little fortune to her. 
had been in the hospital four days, and her aunt, 
aling the money in her bosom, went to sce her 
that afternoon. The child lay very straight on the hed, 
a sheet drawn closely from head to feet. 

“she died,” aaid the nurse, “begging bitterly for a 
new dress. It seemed to be all she thought of, to be 
washed and dreseed pretty.” 

Uh, the terrible tendency of Inexorable poverty! ‘The 
old aunt turned away weeping, but nevertheless with 
the comfortable assurance that the girl’s money was 
now all her own. 

Perhaps she had vague thoughts that Cyn had gone 
where all her aspirations would be rcalized—that she 
had put on the new dress, that would never be sullied. 


Poor Cyn! ALMA. 















For the Companion. 


AN UNPLEASANT ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Thet turkey story! 

“Whar did ever yer hear of thet, stranger? Ob no, 
Idon't perticlerly mind tellin’ on’t; though ‘twar a lee. 
tle cough on me, an’ the boys they bounced me out of. 
the camp fer it; an’ generly speakin" it dou’t help a 
man much in these yer parte to git bounced out of a 
cap. , But yer shall have the story, ef thet's all yer 
want. 

~'Twas up at Indian River, in the Redwood country. 
Laycock and Frost war gettin’ out pine an’ cedar thar, 
an’ hed a steam mill down at the mouth of the stream, 
fifteen mile below us, whar they sawed it up an' shipped 
it to ’Frieco. 

“Thar war twenty-three of us workin’ at Big Branch 
Camp thet fall, gettin’ stuff inter the river to float down 
to their mill when the rains set in. 

“We got out some fine lumber thet season, great, 
swooth, cVar logs, six an’ seven fect through, out of 
trees a hundred and seventy an’ two hundred feet tall. 

“The company sent up ‘standard grub’ to us, plenty 
on't—cormed becf, bread, beans, potatoes, etc. But a 
good many of the boys war from the States east, an’ as 
it comed on ter Thanksgivin’ time thet fall, they began 
fer ter talk about old-Thanksgivin’ Day dinners, an’ ter 
say ez how we oughter eclebrate. 

“Bein‘ ao far off ’n the woods, we didn’t know when 
Thanksgivin’ Day was comin’ thet year; but this talk 
hed got our mouths a-waterin’, an’ so we sot a Thurs. 
day, the 18th of November, fer ourn, on our own hook ; 
an’ we ‘greed ter hev a roarin’ one. 

“Of coorve, Laycock an’ Frost wouldn't stand eny 
sich upread fer us. So cach on us chipped in three dol- 
lars, an’ “lowed ter hev turkey, pork spare-rib, an’ plum- 
pudd'n’—an’ a lot on’t. 

“We counted a turkey to ev’ry two un us, an’ two 
bushel of plum-pudd’n’ ter the hull gang—an’ then fill 
in with spar-rib an’ sich other extras. 

“Over'n Pike Vally, twenty milo away, thar war an 
ole settler ez kept turkeys an’ horgs; an’ thar was a 
store over thar, too. 

“Twas from thar we hauled all our corn an’ hay fer 
the mules an’ ox'n at the camp. The trail Iced back 
thru the woods an’ round under Modoc Butte, int’ tho 
vally. 

“'Twa'n't much ov a road, but jist so a mule team 
could git in, when the ‘alews’ wa'n’t too deep. 

“I druv team mostly thet season, an’ used to go over 
int’ the vally ev’ry fotnit arter a load of corn or oats. 

“'Twas a ruther lonesum drive an’ slow, all thru 
‘woods an’ mountains, but I never'd seed nothin’ ekeery 
aa yit, 

“Fust thing I'd sce, them mules wud prick up their 
ears—an’ thar’d be a deer, or mebbe two or three deers, 
standin’ In the trail ahead. Thar they'd stan’ a-lookin’, 
Ull we walked up ter a stun throw. Then away they'd 
skute int’ the brush. Han’gom’ critters, them deers! 

“A Tuesdy "fore the Thursdy the boys had sot fer 
our Thanksivin’, I started sirly ter go over int’ the 
vally, arter the fixin’s, an’ tuk the grain-wagon an’ four 
mules, so e7 ter haul back a load ov cats. 

“By uoon I'd got thar an’ got my oats loaded. Then 
T went ter trade fer the turkeys an’ epare-ribs. The Pike 
Seliler was a reg’lar ole tiger on a price. Taxed me 

four dollars aplece fer the turks. But they’s good ones. 
; Got ‘leven ov ‘cm, an’ paid fotty-four dollars for the 
ot. 

“Wal, by one o'clock, I hed the plums put up, an’ 

the eggs stowed away In the vats, an’ started back. T 

druv in round the butte, ten intle or so, and in three 


ours hed got over the roughest an’ wust part o’ the 
nad, 











“The woods was ruther open the rest of the way. 


jest the kind of feller I likes to associate with,—ch, 


“I'd come perty good jog. So jist afore takin’ the | boys?” 


last but two of the ‘slews,’ I pulled up an’ guv the team 


“*Pon thet, they all riz up tern man, an’ yelled, ‘Git 


a rest, while I looked ter the harnesses an’ let out the | out o' this yer!" 


girta a leetle, fer the mud was a’most belly-deep in thet 
hole. 

“We stud theré ten minits, mebbe. I'd just clome 
back onto the eeat, an’ was startin’ the team up, when 
T heard a sort of rustlin’ Ju the laurel brush back on onc 
side. An’ ‘fore I'd time even ter look round, all them 
mules fetched jest the awfullest squcal you ever heerd, 
an’ lit out; an’ ibe way we wenter down thet ar hill, 
an’ inter thet slew, war recklias ter see! 

“At'bout two Jumps inter the mud, the off’ leader 
bruck his whiffle-tree, an’ run round (other; an’ thar 
we stuck, all snarled up—the mules a-kickin’ an’ 
equealin’. 

“When I seed that we was stalled, I rubbed the mud 





“And I got out. 
“But [ allus tho’t twur kinder rough on me.” 








Whatever you are, be bra 
The Har's a coward and slave, bi 
Though clever at ruse 





And sharp at excuses, 
Mes a sneaking and pitiful knave, boyat 


Sg ee 
For the Companton, 
PAST INAUGURATIONS. 


By James Parton, 
Tho English orator Mr. John Bright remarked in a 


an’ water out of my eyes, an’ looked round ter sce | speech lately, that the word inaugural in ono of the 


what's up. 


least pleasant to the cars of ¢1l the words in our lan- 


“An’ thar, right in the road whar we stood ter breathe, | guage. It comes down tous, he added, from the Roman 
was a tormented gret greezly b'ur, snuffin’ down | augurs, an order of priests of high rank, who assumed 
at us, swingin’ his ole head; an’ he looked as big as | to foretell the future by observing the motionsand flight 
an ox. of birds. 


“EfThadn’t ben afraid of gittin’ mired myself, I 


Mr. Bright would perhaps find vur familiar word, in- 


b'leeve I shud a jumped off an‘ took leg-bail. Fer the auguration, less disagreeable to his cars; but be would 


only thing I hed by me was an uxe. 


certainly object to its use as denoting the ceremonial of 


“Up I gits ont’ the seat, though, an’ swings it an’ hol- inducting a chief magistrate into office. In ancient 


lers jest my awfullest, in hopes to scar’ ‘im off. But | R 


‘ome, the augur were obliged to perform their task be- 


thet ole skeesicks tuk no more stock in my. music than | fore the election of magistrates. 


efa pup had been ti-yi-in’. 


Tf our late election had taken place in Rome in the 


“But he didn't seem to like ter git his feet Dasty. | time of Cicero, all the candidates, Garfield, Hancock, 
When he comed ter the edge of the mud an’ water, he | Weaver, Dow and Phelps, would have elept in the open 





pulled up an’ atud 
snuffin’ agin. An’ 
tham mules laid 
thar a-trem'lin’ so 
I cud fa'rly feel 
the wagon shake. 

“Now I'll leave 
it ter yer,stranger, 
ef that ‘er’ wa’n't 
a reg’lar fix—with 
that b’ar walkin’ 
round, gittin’® 
tamer ¢ y min- 
ute, ezef he meant 
soon to wade in, 
anyhow. Fer I 
knowed by the 
way he kept enuf. 
fin’ that he meant 
ter come, mud or 
no mud. 

“Wal, I grabbed 
the axe, un’ was 
Jest goin’ to cut the 
traces, and let the 
mules run ef they 
would, when I 
happened ter 
think that it 
might be tham 
frexh-killed — tur. 
keys ez the cretter 
smelt an’ wanted. 

“'Pon thet, I 
slung one ter 'im, 
right out over the 
slew. It hit so near 
under bis nose 
thet he guv a 
growl at first. But 
the minute he 
emelt it, he grab- 
ded it, 

“Ye ehould hey 








air the night be- 
fore election, in 
order to rise with 
the dawn and 
watch the earlicat 
flight of the birds. 
At least, they 
would have done 
this if they had 
held the rank of 
augur, aa Cicero 
did, and as can- 
didutes for the 
highest offices 
usually did in ‘his 
day. 

In some open 
place, elevated a 
little above sur- 
rounding objects, 
the augurs took 
thelr seats, with 
a veil drawn over 
thelr heads, and 
bearing in their 
hands a wand. 
They had lan- 
terns, also, the 
doors of which 
were kept open, 
In order to ascer- 
tun If there was 
any wind stirring. 

If a breath of air 
had disturbed the 
calmness of the 
morning on the 
first Tuesday of 
last November, 
and we had been 
Romane, the elec- 
tion would have 
been postponed. 

If the morning 


scen thet ole chap bolt that turkey! "Twas a fat one,| had been atill, and the augure had chosen to represent 
un’ would 'a’ weighed twelve pound, good. But that| that the Hight of birds boded good luck, the election 
D’ar grabbed it in his mouth, an’ at "bout three champs | would have proceeded. 


it went dow 





hout cither sarge cr gravy. 


‘This simple and childilke custom, which came down 


“The minute 'twas down, he looked ter me, an’ tuk a| to the Romane from the remotest antiquity, lasted for 
step Int? the slew. Ttuk the hint, an’ slung him an-| many ages after the promulgation of Christianity, and 
other, some traces of it are found in the records as late as the 

“It seemed tu bad to feed out four-dollar turkeys in discovery of America. 


that way. I 'magined three or four would do'Im. But. 


To this day the word remains, although we apply it, 


blast "Im, a turkey was jest one good cud for that ar} not to the ceremonial Preliminary to clection, but to that 


grevaly! 
“T hed ter guv ’em to "im—er he'd come In arter ‘em 


hisnelf, Ef I didn’t throw sharp, he'd start into the| an imposing, elaborate ceremonial. W‘ 
trary, have almost abolished ceremony 


slew. He war bound to have 'em. 


which gives to an election public recognition. 


There was nothing our ancestors so much enjoyed as 
on the con- 
My impres- 





*“T passed out the hull leven on 'em to him, au’ hed | sion is, however, that ceremonial, when {t is suitable 
ter foller tham with the two spare-ribs. Tham ribs made | and becoming, will always be dear to mortals, and that 


him chaw 
“More!” ter me, an’ was comin’ in full-breasted. 





little longer, but ’twa’n’t nuff. He said! we shall gradually recover the lost art, and learn how to 
dignify by it all the important transactions both of pub- 


“Pon thet, I dug the egg-barsket up out of the oats, | lic and of private life. 


an’ let that goat 'im. Thar war five dozen in it, an’ I 
tell yer they made a perty yaller smash round ‘im. 


‘When Gen. Washington was inaugurated in 1789, the 


ancient love of ceremony, founded upon distinction of 


“Eggs war a sort of grub he wa'n't uscd to. Fusthe| ranks, and the divine right of kings, still existed in 
smelt. Then he licked 'em up, an’ gullucked over ‘em many minds, and he was inducted into office with an 


a spell, but concluded he didn’t quite like "em. 


elaboration of ceremony which has never sluce been re- 


“So I passed him the plums,—ten pounds of ’em,| peated. 


done up ina paper. Tham suited ruther better, an’ he 
munched at ’em five or ten minutes steady. 


Waahington’s Inauguration. 
Readers remember how he was rowed across New 


“The ole rascal had fa'rly cleaned me out, an‘ ef he'd | York Bay in a splendid barge, by thirteen pilots dressed 


wanted more, he’d hed ter come in an’ tried the mules | in 


white uniform, followed by a procession of barges 


er me. gally decorated, accompanied by a baud of martial mu- 
“But arter chawin’ up the raisins, he concluded he'd | sic. How, on the morning of tho great day—April 30, 


hed ‘nuff, an’ stud lookin’ at me, comt'terble’s yer please, | 17: 
fer quite a spell. 

“Arter a while, he walked off up the hill, but turned | ur 
round when he got ter the top, and swung his old head | to 


ligious servi 


'80—all the churehes in New York were open, and re- 
es held in them. Jow, at noon, the vol- 
ntcer companies of the city marched to Gen. Washing- 
n’s abode, and a procession was formed, the president- 








at me eome time, cz ef he's giviu' me his compliments, | elect going in hiv “coach of state,” followed by a loug 


or sutbin’. 


train of other carriages, and these followed by a pro- 


“Then be wiped the mud offn his fect on the grass, | cession of the most respectable inhabitants; and how, 


ez yer've scen a dog sometimes, an’ mogged off out of | in 


a balcony in full view of the multitude, the President 


sight. was sworn in on a magnificently bound Bible, lying 


“My harnesses war so bad bruck up that the best | upon a cushion of crimson velve 


thing I cud do wus to onhitch, git the mules out, and 
drive ter camp, an’ Iet the wagon lay thar. 





beautiful ceremony; 





Perhaps I am deceived by my own taste, for I love a 
ut my impression ix, that the sub- 





“Of coorse I hed ter tell what hed happened, an’ what | stance of all this will come back to us. As we improve 


hed become of tham turkeys, spar’-ribs an’ things. But | lo 
I never tho’t that the boys got fairly ter tak 1t in—with | th 
all the sarkumstances. 





civilization, and get over our fear of falling back into 
¢ barbarisms of monarchy, we shall doubtless have 


exquisite ceremonials devised for such occasions, to 


“They sot and heered me through, an’ never sald a} which all tho arts and all the talents will contribute, 


word. Jost sot an’ looked tome. But I could sce thet | an 
they’s allfired mad. wil 
“By’m-by, Bnd Niles looka round an’ says, ‘Reckon 


d the mere description of which in the newspapers 
I! kindle and elevate all the people. 


At the inauguration iv 1797, of the second president 


we can par’ yer from thle cap. Yer'saud's" tu fine. | and vice-president, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
A ohap ez baiut got any more sabe than ter give away | there was etill a good deal uf ceremony. 


all tham turkeys ter the fust b’ur ez comer slung aint 








Air, Jefferson was received {ute Philadelphia by tha 
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company of artillery, who gave him a salute of alxtecn 
rounds from their two pieces of cannon, and exhibited a 
silk flag on the occasion, on which was written,— 


“JEFFERSON, THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE.” 


Mr. Jefferson, who was a very unmilitary man, wus 
much embarrassed by this parade, and perhaps all the 
more so from the nature of some of his baggae. 

He had received a present of some large bunes of the 
mastodon, and he was bringing a box of these to the 
Philosophical Society, of which ho was Presideat. 
Moreover, he abhorred ceremonial of the old sort, from 
his late experience in Europe; where he had seen the 
abuse of it; where he had scen the debauchery and 
spoliation of kings’ courts, veiled and decorated with 
ccremonial as costly as it was tasteless. 

Mr. Adams took the oath in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. All present were deeply affected by 
the dignified simplicity of the transaction, as well as by 
Mr. Adams's honest and hearty inaugural address. 

Gen. Washington was present. After Mr. Adams 
had left the hall, it eo chanced that ex-president Wash. 
ington and vice-president Jefferson rose at the sume 
moment to follow him, Mr. Jefferson, of course, stood 
aside to let Gen. Washington go ont first. The geucral, 
however, was now a private citizen, He distinetly re- 
fused to take the precedence, and obliged the Vice-Pres- 
ident to go firat. 

There was a mighty banquet in the afternoon at the 
Circus, which was converted into a dining-room, and 
decorated with flags, banners and streamers. The com. 
Pany, a8 we are told in the newspapers of the week, 
marched two by two, from the principal tavern, through 
the streets to this banqueting hall. Toasts were given 
and drunk with great enthusiasm. 

The custom of making speeches after dinner does not 
appear to have prevailed in that primitive age; but, 
after a few “regular toasts” were offered, persons of 
note were called upon for “a sentiment,” which they 
usually gave without remark. On this joyful occasion, 
Mr. Jefferson offered the following : 

“Eternal union of sentiment between the commerce 
and agriculture of our country.” 


The First in Washington. 

The next inauguration, that of Jefferson and Burr, tn 
1801, was the first that occurred in the city of Washing 
ton, then # morass on the banks of the Potomac, with 
thirty or forty unfinished houses scattered about in it 
at long intervals; the President's own house being still 
incomplete. 

Mr. Jefferson could now with the utmost propricty 
gratify his aversion to ceremonial. 

His son-in-law, Mr. John Eppes, had nut yet arrived 
with bis coach and four horses; splendid animals 
which cost sixteen hundred dollars. 

But if the president-elect had had his conch, it is 
questionable whether he would have ordered it out for 
a ride of two miles through the d and tenacious mud 
that lay between the White House and the Capitol. 

He went to his inauguration, as every one knows, on 
horseback, In a dress of plain cloth, without an attend 
ant groom, and fastened his horse himself to the pali- 
sudes surrounding the Capitol enclosure. 

He did this, not at all from affectation of republican 
simplicity, but simply as a mater of obvious conven- 
fence. Neither his horses nor his servants had yet ar- 
rived at the capital. He had been living at a boarding- 
house that winter, and probably only had that one horse 
with him. 

This {nauguration was signalized by the wise and no- 
ble address which the president-elect delivered, in 
which he endeavored to calm the ferocity of party feel- 
ing by showing how much all good citizens held in 
common. 

What Mr. Jefferson says of this address in a letter, 
written a few days after to the venerable Samuel .\ dams 
of Boston, is very pleasing: 

“In meditating the n, stler of that address,” wrute the 
President, “I often asi’ myself, Is thix exactly in the 


spirit of the patriarch, Samucl Adams? Is it as he 
would express it? Will he approve of it?” 























Aaron Burr shone¥on this occasion. His beautiful 
daughter, Theodosia, had a conspicuous seat in the gal- 
lery, and so had her young husband, Joseph Alston, of 
South Carolina. 

‘They had been married afew weeks before at Albuny, 
and they had taken Washington on their way to 
Charles‘ in order to witness the inauguration 

© Burr was a man of short stature, but handsome, 
well-formed, extremely graceful in his movements, and 
of impressive, dignified demeanor. He stood now at 
the highest point of his career, honored by both parties, 
and regarded by many as Mr. Jefferson's natural suc- 
cessor In the presidency. 

How little did his beautiful Theodosia think that, 
within five years from that time, she would recelve her 
father at her house in South Carolina, a fugitive, with 
the brand of murder upon bim, and so black from a 
month's exposure to the un and wind that she acarcely 
knew him. 

“Her Majesty,” Mrs. Madison. 

Mr. Madison was inaugurated president in 1809. For 
the first time, I believe, the ceremony was attended by 
a President's wife. Mrs. Madison was the conspicuous 
person in the gociety of Washington during the cight 
years of her husband's presidency. It was lucky that 
be was such a thorough-going Republican; else, his 
wife might have conveyed to the country an erroncous 
impression of him. 

Thave often laughed at the descriptions given of her 
by her admirers, av she appeared on occasions of ccre- 
mony, such as the inauguration reception. One of them 
holds this language: 

“Ter majeaty’s appearance was truly regal—dreesed 
in a robe of pink satin, trimmed elaborately with 
ermine; a white velvet and satin turban with noddin 
ostrich plumes, and a creecent in front; gold chains and 
clasps around the waist and wriats. 

“You are aware that she snuff; but in her hands the 
snuff-box seems only a gracious implement with which 
to charm. a : 

“Her frank cordiality to all guests ix iu contrast with 
the manner of the President, who is very formal, re 
served and precise, yet not wanting in a certain dignity. 
Being eo low of stature, he was pusbed and jostled 
about like a common citizen.” 

Passing by the inaugurations of Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
J. Q. Adams, both of which have points of interest, Ict 
us come to that of Gen. Jackson in March, 1829. 

He was the popular Idol of his generation. Never be- 
fore had there heen such a crowd in Washington; and 
it waa oot the kind of crowd which had assembled oy, 
previous occaeions of the kind, 











we 
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Jackson was borne to the Presidency upon a 
great wave of popular feeling. The masses of the 
American people really loved this man; they did 
not merely love him in spite of his faults, but 
faults and all; and it seemed to the old inhabi- 
tants of Washington as though the people them- 
selves had come to see him invested with the office 
to which they had chosen him. 

“Never can I forget,” said an eye-witness, “the 
spectacle which presented 
itself on every side, nor the 
electrifying moment when 
the cager, expectant eyes of 
that vast and motley mul- 
titude caught sight of the 
tall and imposing form of 
their adored leader as he 





came forth between the col- 
umns of the portico at the 
Capitol. 

“The color of the whole 


mass changed as if by mir- 
acle. All hats were off at 
once, and the dark tint was 
turned into the bright hue 





of ten thousand human faccs radiant with sudden 
jey. The peal of shouting that rose, rent the air, 
and seemed to shake the very ground.” 

After the ceremony was over, the President went 
to the White House to hold the usual reception. 
‘The scene there was disgusting. The behavior of 
the crowd was in strong contrast to the decorum 
which had lately prevailed at the President’s 
house. 

Barrels full of punch had been made; but the 
crowd was so great that, when the waiters at- 
tempted to serve it round in small pailfuls, a rush 
at them would be made, the glasses broken, and 
the pails upset. In order to lessen the multitude 
in the house, tubs of punch were taken out into 
the garden. Order was impossible. Men wear- 
ing coarse boots, covered thick with mud, were 
seen standing on damask-covered chairs, in their 
cagerness to get a sight of the president. 

Gen, Jackson never for an hour lost the confi- 
dence and affection of the people. Eight years 
after, he had the triumph of witnessing the inaugu- 
ration of Martin Van Buren, his own candidate, 
and probably the best man in the party to succeed 
hin. 

It was a wonderful time in Washington then. A 
hnge cheese, four feet across, two feet thick, and 
weighing fourteen hundred pounds, twice the 
lit of Mr. Jefferson’s big cheese, was given to 
the retiring President, and he gave it away in two- 
pound lumps to any one that would take a piece. 

Another enthusiastic Jackson man gave him an 
elegant carriage, made from the wood of the old 
frigate Constitution. Another presented him with 
a light wagon composed entirely of hickory sticks 
with the bark left upon them. 

On the day of Mr. Van Buren's inauguration, in 
March, 1837, President Jackson and the president- 
elect rode in the carriage made of the timber from 
“Old Tronsides,” which was drawn by four of Gen. 
Jackson's favorite iron-gray horses. 

‘The Gencral’s physician had strongly urged his 
not going out that day; but if it had cost him his 
lite, my belief is, that he would not have denied 
himself the pleasure of witnessing his own triumph 
in the inauguration of his successor. 

As the white head of the President, with Mr. 

Van Buren by his side, came into view, on the por- 
tico, a murmur of emotion rose from the mass of 
spectators. While Mr. Van Buren was reading 
his address, Gen. Jackson was scated in full view 
of the people, and remained with his hat off until 
the last word was spoken. 
Sinee that day, the inauguration scenes at 
Washington have not been very pleasing or digni- 
fied, because the attendant ceremonics have been 
managed chiefly by politicians, who were in Wash- 
ington to promote some object of their own. 

Every eye-witness will agree that the inangura- 
tion balls have not been very creditable to the 
country, and all that part of social life in Wash- 
ington which has an official character needs reor- 
ganization and reform. 

Every one remembers the inauguration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It will never be forgotten while the 
history of the United States continues to interest 
mankind. 

It was not a very pleasing ceremony to witness, 
held as it was in the open air, and with very defec- 
Sive arrangements, 

























THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


‘His s inaugural address was heard by few persons, 
and had little effect upon an audience that was not 
too friendly. But when we read it now, we can- 
not but be struck with the benevolence which 
marks its closing passages. He pleaded with his 
countrymen as a mother sometimes pleads with a 
wayward son: 

“T am loth to close,” said he. ‘Weare not enc- 
mies, but friends. We must not be enemics. 




















Though passion may have strained, it must 


not break, our bond of affection, The mys- 
tic cords of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot-graye to every liv- 








ing heart and hearth-stone, all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 
—] SS 
THE NEW YEAR. 
Oh, not where winter comes through flelds of snow, 
With half-worn shoes, the new-born year begins; 
But where the streams of life unfettered flow, 
And blossoms o'er the sunlit meadows blow 


The fragrant hope that straight our cred 
v PHILIP 0,5) 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 


An increasing jealousy of great corporations, or 
in the popular phrase, of monopolies, is one of the 
signs of the times. A proposition to “water the 
stock” of an important railroad company, that is, 
to issue more stock of the company for which 
nothing has been paid, draws forth angry protests 
from many quarters. 

The Dill now before Congress to regulate the 
railroads carrying freight from one State to an- 
other, is another manifestation of the present feel- 
ing. And when the two great rival telegraph 
lines lately came to terms and agreed upon a plan 
of union, there was instantly a loud cry against 
the monopoly, and a demand that something be 
done to save the business of the country from be- 
ing at the mercy of a huge corporation. 

In reality neither the railroads, nor the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, are in possession of a 
monopoly. Strictly speaking, only that is a monop- 
oly which is protected from competition, by law. 
But anybody who has the means may contribute 
to the formation of competing railroad and tele- 
graph-lines. If there are two storekeepers in one 
village, and one of them buys out the other, there 
is no monopoly. The lack of opposition and com- 
petition only arises because nobody thinks it worth 
while to offer competition. 

However, there is no doubt that the Western 
Union Company, owning lines everywhere, and 
being rich in resources, is a formidable corpora- 
tion to be attacked, and its policy of buying up its 
rivals makes competition of short duration. The 
peculiarity of the situation is leading many peo- 
ple, who have heretofore opposed the establish- 
ment of Postal Telegraph, to think of the project 
with more favor. 

There are two ways in which this might be done. 
Onc is by purchasing the telegraph-lincs already 
constructed, assuming for the Government the ex- 
clusive right to perform telegraph service for the 
public, and forbidding the construction of any 
lines except for and by the Government. The 
other is to construct Government lines and enter 
into competition with the private companies. The 
former was the plan adopted by Great Britain. 

There are two sides to the question. In favor 
of postal telegraphs is, first of all, the considera- 
tion that the Government would operate them as 
it does the mail service, not for gain, but for the 
benefit of the whole people. Rates would be low 
and they would be uniform. There would he no 
sudden changes, since the matter would be reg- 
ulated by law. People would not be compelled 
to pay high rates for certain messages, to make 
up the losses by injurious competition at other 
points. 

‘Then, too, there would be a certain advantage 
in dealing with the Government, instead of being 
[at the merey of a corporation whose officers are in 
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a distant city and cannot be reached. In all prob- 
ability, within certain limits, the price of tele- 
graphing would be uniform, in the same sense 
that postage now is—the distance making no differ- 
ence, and the payment could be made by stamps. 

But on the other hand, if the Government were 
to buy up the present companics, it must be at an 
enormous cost. And if it merely went into the 
business in competition with the Western Union 
Company, it would either ruin that corporation, or 
lose immense sums of money itself—perhaps both. 

It is almost universally admitted that a private 
company can transact any kind of business more 
cheaply than is possible for the Government. 

It would be undignificd for the post-office de- 
partment cither to agree with a company on rates, 
or to cngage in a struggle for business with such 
& company by putting down its rates. 

Then, too, there is the great objection to Gov- 
ernment's undertaking too much, and the danger 
that could not be avoided from the large corps of 
new officers to be appointed, and from the political 
influence that such a huge interest as postal tele- 
graphs would exert. 

This question is certain to be much discussed, 
and the present prospect is that the scheme will 
have very strong support, if it does not secure 
enough to carry it through. It is certainly an 
attractive measure at first it, but it should be 
considered in all its bearings before it is adopted 
for when it has been undertaken by the Govern- 
mnent it will not be abandoned. 

th ty Be gs ta) 
SHEAVES. 
The day is passed that seemed so wearisome, 
Now coming darkness all my toll relieves, 
And Jn the cool, gray twilight hastening home 


Tsing alone the wa, aster, Teome, 
Bringing heaves, 


The ground was hard and ston: 
Over the tiny stalk, t 
From hour to hour my loving vigil kept, 
Waited, and tolled, and prayed while others slept. 
Behold iny sheave: 


Tam ashamed, dear Lond, they are so fow: 
Yetde Lknow Thy pitying love percel 
Se ear of mine all through and through— 

Lut what Ptried todo: 
Accept iny sheav 
Miis, MARY SPRING WALKER. 


— or — 
ALCOHOL IN HISTORY. 


Mr. Eugene Schuyler, author of the “Life of 
Peter the Great,” now appearing in Scribner's 
Magazine, finds it difficult to understand how a 
man so intelligent and naturally so well-disposed 
as the ( Veter of Russia, could be at times so 
passionate, headstrong and cruch. 

We cannot doubt that he had a sense of duty as 
ruler of an empire, and that he strove with carn- 
est purpose to increase the happiness of his people. 

At one time, when he was cutting off Russian 
heads by hundreds, the Patriarch of the national 
church went to him, bearing in his hands the im- 
age of the Vi irgin, and exhorted him to have mercy 
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esis it of thine ?” said the Czar, 
with anger. “Know that L reverence God and His 
most Holy Mother more earnestly, perhaps, than 
thou dost. It is the duty of my sovereign office, 
and a duty that owe to God, to save my people 
from harm, and to prosecute with public ven- 
geance crimes that tend to the common ruin.” 

The work of decapitation went on, therefore. 
The infuriate Emperor compelled the nobles of bis 
court to act as executioners. On one occasion, as 
Mr. Schuyler records, as many as one hundred 
and nine men, accused of mutiny and treason, 
were decapitated by the nobles, in the presence of 
the Czar, who cven, it is said, used the axe some- 
times with his own hands. It was not uncommon 
for him to strike his courtiers with his fist. Upon 
the whole, he behaved like a patriot and philan- 
thropist who was subject to fits of insanity. 

“How are we to account for this ?” is Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s conundrum. We answer in two words: 
Strong drink! 

Peter was one of the steadicst and deepest drink- 
ers of whom history makes mention. Reading 
one of Mr. Schuyler’s articles, reminded us of a 
passage in the “Diary of the Duke of Saint 
Simon,”—a nobleman of the court of Louis XIV. 
of France,—in which he describes the table exploits 
of the Czar during his residence in Paris in 1717. 

We translate a sentence or two from the record 
of this trustworthy eyewitness : 

«What the Czar ate and drank in his two reg- 
ular meals is inconceivable, without reckoning 
what he swallowed in beer, lemonade, and other 
drinks between the repasts. A bottle or two of 
beer, as much or more of wine, then some liquor, 
and at the end of the feast a half-pint, or even a 
pint, of brandy,—this was his regular allowance.” 

At the opera, in the midst of the most elegant 
audience in the world, the thirsty Russian asked 
for beer. The polite French were equal to the 
emergency, which, indeed, they had foreseen. A 
mighty goblet of beer was brought. The Duke of 
Orleans, Regent of the kingdom (Louis XV. being 
a child of seven years), rose, took the goblet, pre- 
sented it to the r, and remained standing while 
he drank the beer; then reecived the goblet and 




















handed the Czar a napkin upon a plate. 

The audience gazed upon the spectacle in silent 
amazement. Sustained by the beer, Peter found 
himself able to hear another act of the opera, but 
he could not sit out the performance. 

“We love to decorate our vices with fine names,” 
says Goethe; and historians love to decorate the 
vices of their heroes in the same manner. But in 
frankness it must be said that Peter the Great was 








a glatton and a drunkard, He polluted his whole 
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Cipanitin with alcohol. He clogged his system 
with superfluous food. 

Naturally, he was a just, patriotic, and benevo- 
lent man, with immense vital power, and indomi- 
table resolution. Strong drink and an overbur- 
dened stomach made him at times a savage ani o 
maniac, as it did his brother, King Frederick of 
Prussia, him of the regiment of giants, who kicked 
his children, and made life terrible to all his family 
and court. 

Alcohol has played a great part in the sad his- 
tory of our race. Often it escapes condemnation 
for the reason suggested by Gocthe. 

ANOTHER VICTIM TO FOLLY. 

The newspapers again record the miscrable fate of a 
foolish, rebellious girl, the child of reputable parents ina 
distant city. 

At nixteen, without consulting her parenta, she en: 
waged to marry a wild, reckless student, of little more 
than her own age. To wean her from thie premature 
and dangerous attachment, her parents placed her ina 
convent school, from which, with the aid of her unprin. 
cipled lover, she twice escaped. 

In descending a ladder the sccond time when she 
eachped, she fell, Incerated an arin, and otherwise in 
Jured herself. Her lover took her to the house of bis 
aunt, where he attended her until she recovered. 

While they were making arrangements to be married, 
her retreat wax discovered, and she was placed in the 
convent for the third time, where the sisters kept such 
vigilant watch upon her that two years passed before 
she could again escape, 

At length, she clandestinely left the convent for the 
third time, and being still Infatuated, went in aearch of 
her lover. She discovered that he had given his affec- 
tions to another young lady. Mad with jealousy, she 
assaulted her rival with a weapon, inflicting upon her 
8 xerlous wound, and then she sought her lover in 
another city. 

The dastard consoled, betrayed, and deserted her. 
Then the wretched girl wandered to New York, where 
she skulked in shame and terror for months, dreading 
arreat for her assault upon her rival, and dreading some- 
thing else atill more. 

In this condition, she was taken to a hospital, among 
strangers, aubject to the freedoms of rude medical stu- 
dents, 

There she suffered all that a woman can suffer, both 
of mortification and anguish, until she lay upon her 
death-bed, 60 worn and wasted that she could only be 
recognized by her brilliant eyes. 

To-day, this poor victim of her own folly, lies in a 
New York cemetery—not nineteen years of age when 
she perished in her misery and her shame,—a harrow- 
ing Illustration of the truth that the man who will ask a 
young girl to leave her home clandestinely, is wretch 
enough to wreck her womanhood and her life for his 
own brutal pleasure. 

— + -~+er 

A SUPERB CELESTIAL PICTURE. 

On the third of March, the moon will reach her con- 
Junction, or nearest point to the three planets, Jupiter, 
Saturn and Venus. It is not often that the moon is 
near three planets on the same day, and therefore the 
western sky soon after sunset will present an array of 
planctary loveliness, such as seldom graces its ever- 
changing scenes. 

The display will be at its height at eight o'clock In the 
evening, when the moon reaches ber nearest point, or 
conjunction, with Venus, having passed nearest to Ju- 
piter and Saturn in the daytime. 

The moon will then be very close to Venus, not far 
from one degree to the north, while Saturn and Jupiter, 
southwest of the most brilliant actors in the ecene, will 
Play thelr subordinate parts in the exhibition of the 
starry quartet. 

Observers should commence their watch as soon after 
sunset as the silver crescent and shining planets make 
their appearance in the field of view, for the moon will 
be neen to recede from Saturn and approach Venue until 
eight o’clock, when in like manner she will leave her 
behind, thus affording an illustration of the apparcnt 
eastward motion of the moon. 

Observers of the triple conjunction in England will 
enjoy aatill more fascinating scene, for the moun in. 
stead of passing near Venus, passes directly between 
the carth and the planet, and occults or hides her from 
view. 

An occultaticn of Venus by the new moon is one of 
the most interesting phenomena that astronomy affords. 
As from new moon to full, the moon moves with her 
dark edge foremost, Venus must disappear at the darx 
limb. 

Many years ago, we had the rare pleasure of witness- 
ing the beautiful sight, and 60 sudden and startling was 
the exit of the brilliant planct that she seemed to be an- 
nihilated at a point in the sky where there was nothing 
to impede her progress. 

But if we cannot enjoy an occultation, we must be 
contented with a close conjunction. 

If the clouds are kind, the western evening aky of 
the third of March will present a charming scene that 
will long linger in the memory. 
+e 


GENIUS AND WORK. 

It has been proposed lately to erect a bust In the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York in honor of Edgar 
A. Poe. The proposal has brought to light many ance- 
dotes and recollections of the dead poet, more pleasant 
than those commonly known. 

A gentleman associated with Mr. Poe, as editor of a 
magazine for several years, said lately, “I would not 
wish to be connected in business with a more courteous, 
hard-working, gentle gentleman than Poe was, when 
sober. A single ginas, however, was enough to madden 
him.” 

The point, however, to which we wish to call atten. 
tion in hie recollections, is thts oe,” he say 
one of the moat painataking, indefatigable literary artists 
I have ever known. His manuscripte were corrected, 
and rewritten innumerable times. The very poems to 
which hie admirers point as brilliant flashes of genius 
were produced slowly, with infinite care built up line 
by line, like a mathematieal problem.” 

Young people are apt to fancy that that intangible 
faculty called genius can create marvels as by an elec- 
tele Hash without the support of hard work, We doubt, 
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however, if this has ever been the case. Byron, who is 
probably more credited than any of his contemporaries 
with genius, unsupported by any of the solid qualities, 
was a most laborious, careful writer, sometimes revis- 
ing a single line a dozen times. 

‘The great tragedian Kean was tireless in the drudg 
ery of his art. He spent two days in practising the sin- 
gle line, “Bertram has kiesed thy child!” but when 
spoken, #o vivid and natural was its pathos that the 
house melted to tears. 

George Eliot read, Mr. Lewes stated, over one thou- 
sand books on Jewish history, ctc., before writing 
“Daniel Deronda.” She studied Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian and Hebrew, and wrote for years anony- 
mously, before coming before the public. 

Yet young girls and boys, still in their teens, rush be- 
fore the world with their crude efforts, ballasted neither 
by facts or original thought, and complain that they 
fail flat and unwelcome. 

fg 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S CHARGE. 

Many of our old readers can recall the gloom cast 
over the nation by the death of President Harrison. 
He was the first President who had died in office. His 
administration had endured but “one little month.” 

1t was reported that he had been killed by the hordes 
of politiclans who beset him day and night, clamoring 
for offices. His successor, Vice-President Tyler, was 
unknown to the country, and there were many fears 
that the Whigs would not gather the fruits of their great 
political victory. 

Newspapera appeared in mourning lines, churches 
and public buildings were draped with emblems ot woe, 
and clergymen preached funeral discourses. It was a 
day of great mourning in the nation. 

‘The report that the politicians had killed the Presl- 
dent had a basis of fact. Their importunities had so 
overtaxed his physical powers, that he was unable to 
resiat an attack of pneumonia. 

‘He was an early riser, and used to go to market. The 
spring was cold and stormy, but the President would 
not wear an overcoat. One morning he was wet by a 
shower, but refused to change his clothes. Pneumonia 
seized him the next day. 

Washington life, with ite Inte hours and ravenous 
office-aeckers, had enfcebled the old man accustomed to 
the simple life and early hours of hie plain Ohio home. 

He became delirious. His broken expressions showed 
that the politicians had overburdened him. 

“My dear madam,” he would say, “I did not direct 
that your husband should be turned out. I did not 
know it. I tried to prevent it.” 

“Jt is wrong!” he exclaimed at another time. “I 
won't consent; it is unjust.” 

“These applications—will they never cease 

His last words seemed addressed to his successor. 
Clearing his throat, he said with distinctness, “Bir, I 
wish you to understand the true principles of the Gov- 
ernment. 1 wish them carried out. I ask nothing 
more.” 

Two theories of political administration exhibited 
themselves in those last words of the dying President. 
‘The broken sentences represent the politician's theory, 
“To the victor belong the spoils.” The distinctly 
enunciated charge expresses the patriot’s idea, When 
“the true principles of the Government” shall be “carried 
out,” that solemn charge will have borne fruit. 


—__+e—_—__ 


ROB 0’ THE TROWS. 

Scotland has its aristocracy, made up of dukes, lords, 
knights, and lnirds, and they are owners of most of the 
land. But in no nation, not even in our republic, are 
the common people more independent and self-respect. 
ing than the Scottish peasantry. Burns’ lines, 


“A prince can make a belted knight, 
‘A marquis, duke, and a’ tha: 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid falth, he maunna fa’ that,” 


ia the expression of the national feeling. 

‘An amusing illustration of this sentiment, which also 
illustrates the bad drinking habits of the people, once 
occurred in an encounter between a Scottish peasant 
and a nobleman. 

“Rob o’ the Trows” was an old fisherman, noted for 
his skill i catching salmon. He lived in a secluded 
cottage, near the banks of the Trows, and was much 
sought after by anglers. 

Rob indulged {n one luxury, he never killed a salmon 
without taking a dram, and if he had companions, 
would proffer them his ponderous flask. 

One day, a noble lord, noted for his selfishness, sought 
Rob's assistance, during a day’s fishing. Hob rowed 
the nobleman in hie boat to a likely pool, and in a few 
minutes the man caught a noble salmon. 

“Aha, Rob,” said he, drawing his flask, “that's wor- 
thy of a dram!” 

Rob stood quietly waiting for an invitation to drink. 
Receiving none, he attributed the omission to forgetful- 
nesa, and rowed to another pool. 

“Aba, Rob, that’s worthy of another dram!” ex- 
claimed his lordehip, as he landed his second salmon. 

“That it is, my lord,” reaponded Rob, feeling sure 
that this time the flask would be handed him. But the 
nobleman again pocketed it, and resumed his fishing. 

‘A third fish was caught and a third dram taken, and 
Rob was not invited to drink. 

Rob was thunderstruck at what he considered ungen- 
tlemanly conduct. Quictly rowing to the bank, he 
stepped ashore and chained the boat to a tree. 

“What are you doing that for?” exclaimed the sur- 
prised nobleman. ‘Aw’s just thinking,” replied Rob, 
“that if ye drink by yersel, ye may e’en fish by yerecl.” 

So saying, he shouldered the oars and marched home. 

oS gee 
ERSKINE’S WIT. 

Lord Erskine was a wit, and the most eloquent advo- 
cate of hie day. His wit, however, was never venom- 
ous, but uttered with such good-natured courtesy as to 
disarm those whom it pierced. 

‘An old lawyer, by the name of Lamb, was constitu. 
tionally timid, and on one occasion remarked that he 
felt himsclf growing more and more timid as he grew 
older. “No wonder,” replied Erskine, good-naturedly ; 
“every one knows that the older a lamb grows, the 
more ahcepish he becomes.” 

‘The Duke of Queensberry laid before Erskine a case 
as to whether he, the duke, could sue a tradesman for 
breach of contract about the painting of his house. As 
the evidence was insufficient to support the care, Hrs- 
kine replied as follows; 
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“Tam of opinion that this action will not die, unless 
the witnesses ‘0.’ 

The London residence of a distinguished London 
lawyer was subsequently occupied by a hardware mer- 
chant. On learning the fact, Erekine wrote the follow- 
ing epigram : 

“This house, where once a lawyer dwelt, 
Is now a smith’s; alas! 


How rapidly the iron age 
Succeeds the age of brass.” 
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UTILIZING THE TELEGRAPH. 

The Vankces have the credit of surpassing all other 
nations in inventive genius, and in putting new inven- 
tions to the best practical use. But the Norwegians 
have got ahead of them on one tack, and are entitled to 
great credit for shrewdness. 

The herring fishery is of great value to Norway, and 
many fishermen rely on its proceeds for the support of 
their families. 

But of late years, the movements of the fish have been 
erratic during their annual migrations. ‘They come and 
go in a most extraordinary way, and the fishermen, 
tired of pushing about for days in fruitless search, have 
at last outwitted the fish by using the telegraph. 

Telegraphic poles and wires have been set up along 
the coast, and now the movements of the fish arc re- 
ported daily in every fishing village. The fishermen 
no longer move about at random ; they know just where 
to atrike their prey. It is a good illustration of the fact 
that industries may prosper by making a prompt use of 
the discoveries of science. 
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SNIPPED. 


Dr. Gill, a learned clergyman who preached in Lon- 
don, during the first part of the eighteenth century, was 
a wit, and often used it in disciplining his flock. An 
old lady, a member of his church, once called upon him 
with a grievance. The doctor's neck-bands were too 
long for her ideas of ministerial humility, and, after a 
long harangue on the sin of pride, she intimated that 
she had brought her scissors with her, and would be 
pleased, if her dear pastor would allow her, to clip them 
down to her notions of propriety. 

‘The doctor not only listened patiently to her lecture, 
but handed over the offending white bands for her to 
operate upon. 

When she had cut them to her satisfaction and re- 
turned the bibs, it was the doctor’s turn. 

“Now,” said he, “my good sister, and you must do 
me a good turn also.” 

“Yes, that I will, doctor; what can it be?” 

“Well, you have something about you which is a deal 
too long, and causes me no end of trauble, and I should 
like to eee it shorter.” 

“Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate; what is it? 
Here are the scissors; use them as you please.” 

“Come, then,” @iid the stardy divine, ‘good sister, 
put out your tongue.” 


——__+e»—____ 


“WHY, JOHN!” 

The simple folk who have a tremendous idea of the 
abilities of “college-larnt” young men are not all dead. 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin thinks that it may be 
a little early in the year for a Fourth of July story, but 











the following about a Harvard student is too good to | 


keep: 

He had returned to his native village to “spend the 
Fourth,” and among other little liontzing was invited to 
participate inthe annual cclebration. On the auspicious 
day, he encountered an old farmer acquaintance who 
had driven into the village, and greeted him with,— 

“Why, John, howdoyoudew? I’ve heern tell you're 
to college down in Boston.” 

John modestly admitted the fact, and his friend con- 
tinued, “They say you're goin’ to read us euthin’ to-day, 

jobn.” 

The collegian explained that he was to read the Dec- 
laration of Independence ; and the old gentleman, stand- 
ing back a little, and looking admiringly at him, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Sho! yedon'taay 80, naow! suthin’ ye writ yerael ff” 


se gees 
SCHOOL-TEACHING. 

In a conversation held in November, 1821, the then 
venerable ex-President John Adams gave his views as to 
the benefit he bad received from teaching school, in his 
youth. His remarks are quoted from a diary kept by a 
relative of the Hon. Josiah Quincy : 


Mr. Adams talked freely, and sald, “After I left col- 
lege, I came home to Braintree, to see my friends; and 
then went to Worcester, to keep school to eupport my- 
self, while at the ame time I studied law Judge 
Pu 


tnam. 

“]T advise every young man to keep school. I ac- 
quiced, more knowledge of human nature while I kept 
that school than while I was at the bar, than whilo I was 
in the world of politics or at the courts of Europe. It 
is the best method of acquiring patience, self-command, 
and a knowledge of character.” 


————_+o+—___—_ 


‘ _UNWOMANLY WOMEN. 
Beauty becomes monstrous when linked with a cruel 
spirit. Here is one testimony on this point from Gen. 
Lucius Fairchild, American Minister to Spain : 


Speaking of the beautiful Spanish women, he re 
counted his impression of them at n grand buil-fight 
given in honor of the King’s wedding. He said,— 

“Tam an old soldier, and have seen more than one 
bloody battle-field without filncbing, but the horrors of 
that fate mado me so sick that, at the risk of offending, 
T begged permission to leave. 

‘The more frightfully the horses were mangled, and 
when they rolied over in the agonies of bloody death, 
these lovely young women, with melting dark eyes and 
dreamy faces, would fairly beam with delight, and clasp 
their hands and applaud in an ecstasy of pleasure that 
thrilled me with disgust.” 





SCALE OF TITLES. 
A writer in Chambers’s Journal, who has travelled 
in the Western States, has discovered the scale by 
which titles are given: 


‘A speaker at an American Convention,” being ad- 
dressed as “Colonel,” declared he was not even 8 cap- 


in. 
“Don’t you live in Missouri?” he was asked. 
Tle owned that he did, and in a house with two chim- 


neys. 

“Then I was right,’ exclaimed the man. ‘Over 
there, if a man has three chlmncys on his house, he’s a 
general; if two, he's a colonel; if only one, ‘he's a 
major; and if he lives in a dug-out and has no chimney, 
he’s a captain, anyhow.” 


SoS, 


Brsmarck’s maiden speech in the Prussian Dict was, 
like Disraeli’s in Parllament, received with shouts of 
laughter and indignation, but the obstinate young man 
calmly drew a newspaper from hie pocket, and perused 
it unill the presiding officer restored order, when he 
concluded his oration, 
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$450, according to the customer. 


My price (having no 
Agents) boxed,delivered 
on board cars here, with 
stool,book & music,only 
offer is special in order to in- 








new instrument, It is a trifle 
tual cost to build. 
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them is, I have the very best f 

















manufacturing, and in my enormous and 
= — inereasing trade I usually get out from 
aes = 1 to 2 thousand of one style at a time, a 
it is perfectly plain to be seen that I can manufteture at amuch less cost than smaller concerns. A little margin on 
eachisatisies me. Every instrument sold is a standing advertisement; they are sure to recommend themselves s 





t les ed from the first one sold. 
pe SANS ‘2 ‘P TANOS., oreins, church, Chapeland Parlor, 890,19 81000. 2 te 
Ss s 32 Stops. Baby Organs aslow as &15. Pianos, Grand 
Square and Upright, $125 to $1600. Every instrument Is shipped on test trial and fully warranted 6 years, 
‘oney chee! ly refunded and freight charges aid by me both My if found in anh way not 
Money cheer uly din this Advertisement or my Catalogues, &c. MY HOLIDAY OFFE 
‘extended until April 30th. Remittances may be made by Bank Draft, ‘Post Office Money Orders, Express Prepai 
or istered Letter. Please send reference or some evidence of your Se y if you do not remit with order. 
Be sure to visit my factory here or gond for my Tilustrat Catalogue before you decide to 
uy cleewhere, (WITT, YOU DO THIS? Address or call on 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washinaton, New Jersey, 
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GRANDFATHER SNOW. 


Grandfather Snow came down, one day, 
And wnat do you think 
Aad what do yee tank 
He's as old as the hills, but his heart Is gay, 
‘And over the country he sped away. 


His hair was as white as a cotton ball; 
And what do you think 
‘And what do you think? 
He gaily praneed over the highest wall, 
For his dear old legs weren't stiff at all, 


Wherever he went he raised a breezes 
And what do you think? 
And what do you think? 
He climbed to the fops of the tallest trees, 
As cvol and nimble as ever you please! 


A train went thundering over the ground, 
And what do you think? 
And what do you think? 
Old Granther after it went with a bound,— 
Sly old fellow! he made no sound, 


He canght the cars, and he held on tight; 
‘And what do you think? 
‘And what do you think? 
‘The train had to stop In the road all night, 
And couldn't go on Ull broad daylight! 


Old ax he was, he stayed out Iatet 
‘And what do you think? 
nd what do you think ? 
n the posts of the dooreyard gate, 
“don the fence at a high old rate! 


But the children cheered for Grandfather still; 
And what do you think? 
And what do you think? 

He spread himself out on the top of a hill, 

‘And they all coasted down on his back with a willl 

































He was none too old for a grand go-bang! 
And what do you think? 
And what do you think? 
To the tops of the highest roofs he sprang, 
And down on the people he slid with a whang! 


Me had no manners, "tis sud to sayt 
think? 














For a chap like him to get In the wa 
And trip up people by night aud di 


was white, and pure within; 
tdo you think 
Now what do you think? 

jad and jolly Is never a sin, 

For a long-faecd Granther L care hot a pin. 


We none of us know what 1r¢ should do; 
Now what do you think? 
Now what do vou think? 

If we only ne down for a month or two, 














‘And couldn't stay here the whole year through, 
HALBERG, 


CATHERIN 
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For the Companion. 
GRATEFUL. 

Medicine to a sick soul is a blessi 
great deal more than medicine to a sick body ; and 
it usually inspires a higher gratitude. 

A minister, travelling through an out-of-the-way 
district, had occasion to call upon a shoemaker, 
and fell into conversation with him while he was 
at work. 

The man was very ignorant—like all his neigh- 
bors, in fact—but the minister found him a thought- 
ful person, and sensible of his own mental dark- 
ness. 

He talked freely, and seemed glad to meet one 
who could understand him. He felt bound and 
fettered — helpless in heart and soul—he said. 
Could his visitor prescribe anything to relieve his 
benighted condition ? 

“I sce one of the ‘patent medicine’ Saiieaats 
here,” said the minister. “I conclude you can 
read 2” 

“I can read a little,” said the shoemaker. 

“And you find no medicine there, such as you 
want. Has it never occurred to you to go to the 
Bible for instruction and also for sympathy and 
help when anxicties press heavily upon you? 

















Christ is the Great Teacher. A man who studies 


His sayings cannot be an ignorant man. If he 
accepts them, he cannot be without hope in this 
life, or without cheerful anticipations of the mys- 
terious life that is to come. The New Testament 
tells you all about Him,” said the minister. 

“Well, to be honest with you, I have no Bible,” 
said the shoemaker. 

The minister gave hin his own pocket-Bible; 
and when he took his departure, a few minutes 
later, he left his address with him, expressing the 
hope that he might hear from him. 

Two months afterwards, while the good man sat 
in his study, in the city, he was told that a stranger 
wished to sce him. The caller was admitted, and 
surprised him by the warmth of his greeting, tor 
he did not know him. 

“Don’t you remember giving a Bible to a shoc- 
maker >?” naming the place and time. 

“Yes, I do,” said the minister. 

“Well, 1am the man. Your Bible has proved 
the Bread ot Life to my heart. I have brought 
you a little present, and 1 hope you will accept it, 
though it docsn’t half tell you how thankful I am,” 
and le broke open a bundle and showed a hand- 
some pair of boots. 

The minister tried on the boots, and to his sur- 
prise they fitted him nicely. 

“Why, how did you guess my measure so well ?” 
said he. 

“You left your foot-prints in the soft clay near 
my house; I measured the tracks, and then I made 
the boots,” said the shoemaker. 












The minister was delighted, and declared he had + 


never before received so pleasant a token of fricnd- 
ship. 

“But, my friend,” he added, “the best of it all is 
the change in you. You are quite anew man. I 
did not know you.” 

‘Tho fact was evident enough, The shoemaker 
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y man, and a happy man—and he was 
dving as much god to others now as the minister 
had done to him. When he went back to his dis- 
tant hume he took a supply of Bibles with him. 
His neighbors wanted them now as much as he 
did. 
SNe 
AMERICA AND OTHER NATIONS. 


Americans are often accnsed of being a boastful 
and vain-glorious people, particularly with regard 
to their country and its institutions. Our impres- 
sion is that we are over-modest. A pile of foreign 
periodicals lies on a table before us. Let us see 
what they have to say of us and our doings. Here 
is a newspaper published at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the first thing that greets the eye on 
opening it is a “isplayed’ advertisement of Ame! 
can Cabinet Organs! It was the last thing we ex- 
pected to find in a paper published so many thou- 
sand miles away. We are assured, however, by 
those who know, that these instruments, made in 
the United States, sell in South Atrica in large | * 
numbers. 











Other Yankee notions have now become univer- 
sal. The sewing-machine, the clothes-wringer, the 
mowing-machine, the telephone, and. y 
others, are as familiar to the people of Australia, 
and various other “ends of the earth,” as they are 
to us. 

No nation has contributed so many happy de- 
vices to the common stuck of labor-belping ina- 
chinery as the United States during the lust halt- 
century. 

Glance next at this huge newspaper, price six- 
pence, published in the far-away island of New 
Zealand. What do we find in it to flatter Ame 
can pride? Half a column of “American jokes”! 

We discover, to our surprise, that Mark ‘Twain, 
Josh Billings, Artemas Ward, the Danbury Nets, 
and the Burlington Hatkeye, are names familiar 
to people at the antipudes. We are informed by a 
journalist who looks over several hundreds of 
newspapers daily that American jokes are among 
the most regular contents of foreign papers. 

That the enter into the thoughts of men 
in distant lands is shown by the frequency with 
which they are quoted in popular oratory. Ina 
late number of the London Times there were 
speeches by the Earl of Salisbury (Tory), the 1 
of Granville (Whig), and John Bright (Lil al), 
all of whom quoted something, or made an allu- 
sion, that showed familiarity with American hu- 
mor. 

It is no small thing to call up smiles every day 
to the faces of anxious and hea aden men in 
both hemispheres and in every land. Quench 
American humor, and one of the electric lights of 
the world would yo out. 

Here is_a French magazine for the young, 
Magazin Illustré d'Education et de Recreation, 
one of the editors of which is the famous Jules 
Verne. A leading feature of this periodical dur- 
ing the last fourteen months has been a transla- 
tion of Miss Alcott’s “Little Women.” 

The tale has been very popular in France, and 
is now having a large sale in book form, price 
fourteen francs, half-bound, or, in our money, two 
dollars and hty cents. We wish the odd cighty 
cents would tall into Miss Alcott’s lap; but for that 
happy result, we must wait until there is an inter- 
national copyright law or treaty. 

Finally, we are now supplying half the world 
with nice things to eat. Not merely with flour 
and meat, but with all sorts of canned fruits and. 
preserved delicacies; even with sardines, caught 
and cured upon the coast of Maine. 

in the common peach of the Maine men, these 
fish are called small herrings; but when they have 
been soaked a year in olive oil, and packed in a 
pretty tin box, they become sardines, and are just 
s good as if the same operation had been per- 
formed off the coast of Sardinia. 


Upon the whole, then, we may claim, with mod- 
est confidence, that America, besides taking good 
eare of herself, is doing something for the rest of 
mankind. By-and-by, when we have brought our 
political machinery into better working order, 
when we have expelled all the bosses, and made 
the public service respectable and efficient, we 
shall show the nations, one after another, the safe 
way to E Plurthus Unum. Possibly we may 
give the true and only solution of the Irish ques- 
tion, the Alsace and Lorraine difficulty, the East- 
ern complication, and all the menacing perplexities 
of European statesmen. What an argument for 
our good behavior is this! 
gy tS 

OLD NEW ORLEANS. 

The quaintest part of New Orkans is the French 
quarter, where Creoles, Spaniards, Italians and 
Frenchmen live. Its narrow streets, and qucer, 
dilapidated houses; its strange customs; and its 
singular “street cries,” make it an interesting 
place for a stranger to visit. A writer in the Pic- 
ayune thus describes some of the more striking 
“cries” he heard, while roaming through the old 
Europeanized portion of New Orleans; 

I passed on, and when I reached the corner T 
saw an old negro chimney-sweep, with his bundle 
of palmetto Icaves thrown across his shoulder, 
singing: 

“Romoner Ia cheminee! Dou't yer want a chimly 



























































sweep? 
I kin climb de talles* hous’-top, an’ I'll clean yo’ chimly 


chicap, 
Romoner la chemince! YN do de Joh up neat, 


Kase T wants ter mak’ a quarter fo’ ter b'y some bread 
ter eat!” 


Then came along the charcoal man, singing : 

“Chareoaly, coaly, 

Chareos 

My hossye is ite. de coaly mak’ ine b 

Koni up au bry, e's very sheep! ten plearvonea sack!" 

When I reached the corner of Orleans Street I 
met an old negro, whose song is familiar to every 
person helow Canal Street. He carricd a basket 
on his bead, and was followed by five or six inno- 
cent-lnoking dogs. 

“What do you sell, old man ?” I asked. 

“T sells Latanier an’ swamp-lily.” 

“What is the swamp-lily used for?” 

“Ef you bile it an’ mak’ a good strong tea, it’s 
gwine to break de hardis’ kind ob fever nine times 
out of ten, 


ly, pech an* po’, 


doaht 







coaly, fo" ze re 
iV assian’hy’ at 




















“De Latanier is a root ae by de Creoles fo! 
abbin’ purposes. 

“Dey mix a litle yellow oeber i in clear water an’ 
dis heah root brings de flo’s an’ kitchen tables jus 
as white as milk. Dey beats dese heah hair serub- 
shes dat mos’ ob de white people use now- 








se 











“Do you sell many of them ?” 

“Weill I gives two fo’ a nickel, an’ four ob 
dem “ill las as long as one of dese hair brush- 
es. De Creole fuimilies use dem altugedde 

When I left the vld negro he stud on the corner 
and sang: 











“Latante rs madam! © Latanier!: Good serubbin’ brush 





y sn bes’ ter clean yo kitchen, an’ de dinin’-room an" 
jt 

Two picces fol'a nickel! Latapter is wat Lery; 

An’ it you want a serubbin’ brush, wy come along ant 





Passing out Orleans Street, I met a little Italian 
vender with a string of garlic thrown acruss his 
shoulder, yelling, “Garleck, madam ?" 

Another was verying, “Bon marche, madam ! 
Nice appellie an’ orangee, dime a dozen. 

Then an old darkey “came along shouting, “C! lose 
poles!” followed by’a little Teuton erying 

sage, sausage, dhree links for a dhime ! 














So from carly morn ull close of day, you hear the ven” 


der's yo 
“Banany! “Appuls! Onyons!” and “Nice oysters in ze 
hie 
Then com 
string. 
And the 
lin 





kona 





the Itallan vender with bis “gark 





° 
pn selasors-grinder with his “tingea-lng-as 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDMAMMA’'S APRONS! 


Three of them, ruffled and shining and white, 








always to wear them to seheol 
o'kecp you drens tidy. alte sald, 


But ob, as I look at the xtitehes 60 fine, 

The rules and cach dainty band, 

They seem ere Lhe keepsakes than © 
The work of that dear wrinkled han 

















ryalay clothes, 











nd still, she would rather I'd use them, 1 know 

So TH Wear them Just as 1 was tol 

The tine, even sewing so patiently 
WiILbo there the same When th 

And Quen T will fold them with lavender sweet 
And lay them away ina drawer, 

To show to my children what grandimnamma did 
When she was almost eighty-four, 

CLAnA Louise BURNIAM, 
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BADLY USED. 


The gray or grasa plover is the wildest of all gaine- 
birds, being enticed by neither the sportsman stool or 
call. In fact, his ery iv 0 hard to imitate that «earcely 
a hunter can be found who can correctly counterfeit it. 
A writer in Forest and Stream tells a good story of a 
sporteman who tried to etalk gray plger: 


Our story takes us back to man 
pasture kinds of Orange County, N 
runbling place fur Young plover. 

It wae upon a crisp, froxty morning that four of ua 
crossed the bay from the beach to have a crack at the 
plover that frequented the rolling upland pastures of 
the inainland. 

The Hon. Mr. 8. was of the party, a short, jolly man 
of fifty summers, a good sportsnum, but extremely near. 
sighted. 

The prow of our skiff had but just grated agalnet the 
eand, when Mr. drew from under the gunwale 
of the boat a huge cow's rkin, surmounted with a} 
of huge horns. 

To put this on and securely: fast 
short piece of fish line around his 
work of 
smile, waid 

“Boys, I've got then now. 

-Away to the westward rolled the hills, dotted here 
and there with large herds of cattle, while from the 

















rs ago, when the 
J., were a favorite 

















it by knotting a 
neck, Was but the 










wettish slashes between the Knolls the fluke-like note k 


of plover was borne down the air. 

“Now, hoya,” aald the gay deceiver, “you atation 
yourself behind the fencesand 1] «tart up the birds.” 

On went Mr. 8., bentover in imitation of a cow, his gun 
in hand, and hiv spectacles with demoniac lustre gleam- 
ing on his nose. 

We, in silent admiration at his “happy thought,” 
placed ourselves behind the fence and peeped through 
the rails, waiting to see whether the ruve would prove 
effective. 

At last Mr. 8. saw a plover light at the base of one 
of the hills, and bobbing after him he went. 

He had lexsened the distance almost half and was 
within a hundred yards of his victim, when frum the 

est herd out strode a bull. 
He was a grand animal, and the airy background 
n look larger to Us than any bovine we bad 






















intrusion 
his tail 








snap that was both ominous and suggesti 

The inak one nie Pp forward, and, like Magica host, 
suiffed the morning ai 

There wana wick e twinkle in hie eye, and an exult- 
ing chuckle in his rexpiration, as he sent from. each 
nostril a cloud of pmoke. 

“Yam,” said the bull, and began trotting toward the 
unconscious 8. 

We we ned “Look out!” waved our hands and were 
frantic with apprehension for our fri . did not 
hear us, but went bobbing on toward the Hover. 

It has been said that fifteen motile sometimes 
appear like two weeks a a half; it was xo with us. 
uv the end of sixteen Mr. ax atanding 
on hin head and the bull standing over him, looking 
very much surprised 

‘The wn went off in the encounter, and the bull, atill 
nore wetonia reared up, Jost his balunee and. fell 
The Honorable Mr. up in 
yand started for the fet vuce. "The 
Howed in pursuit. 
arace of lite and death. 

The suspense was soon over, however, for the Hon. 
orable &. went for the fence the same way Frangois 
vel used to go through the elock—] 
safely landed on the other side after scraping, by the 
top rail, all the buttons off his vest. 




















































a 
NOT A PRISONER. 

Solomon Stilking, an old farmer from the Aroostook 
region of Maine, unlettered and unsophisticated, was 
never in a court of justice but once in his life. His ex. 
perience, us described by a writer in the New York 
Ledger, was amusing to the apeetators if not to himneelf: 





He chanced to he visiting a married daughter, the 
wife of a middle-aged lawyer. Tt wax in the month of 
September, and term-time for the Superier Court. On 
the third day of his visit hie son-in-law took him into 
the court and gave the old man a reat within the bs 

Old Judge Peckham was on the bench—a mau up- 
right and just, but a tiger when he was fretted. 

The old Aroostook farmer had hardly taken his seat 
when, by a strange chanee—for Solomon didn't think 
there waa another family of his name in the State—a 
case was called in which Paul Sti/king waa respondent, 
the State having made the complaint. 

Said complaint was for the illecal selling of Nquors, 
and the defendant had been under bonds t appear. 

And here we must premise that the judwe had been 
put on hie guard against the wiles and faleeness and 
| obakinices of Paul Stilkine. 











vnt. Ue then looked up, and with a fi 
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The culprit had been represented to Ps 
wretch and a re are and ® law-breaker by nature, 
So Hix Honor wae | d for the man, 

wpe Butte reas Paul StHkina!™ pronounced the 


‘Kiam asa 














“Stilkine 2 Where ie he?" demanded the Judge. 
enongh old Solomon started to hie feet, bis 
i tlushing, and every joint quivering. 
Go ints ihe box, sir. sheriff, 


x 
’ yasped the frightened farmer, “1 aint 


with the sheriff! 
Oh dear! Let me tell you, equire. 














hertth! Wi yout thie man in charge 7”? 

By that time the sherit! had appeared with the true 
pondent, and Solomon's eonandaw bad se far re 
d his gravity that he was able to glide up to the 
judge's side, and Whisper in hie car, 

At first, and fora litte His Honor was inclined 
to feel hurt; but he got over it after awhile, and before 
the tenn was ended he and the old pioneer had become 
warn friends. 











Bs Yee ot es 
A DYING ELEPHANT. 


African Jim, a fatuous elephant kept in the Zotlugi- 
cal Gardens of St. Louix, died recently, after a painful 
illness of two mouths, ‘The detaila of bis sickness und 
death are Interesting, apd the Globe-Democrat reportn 
them as follows: 





Xt the commencement of his sickness he refused to 
eat his oats, but would take large quantities of hay and 
clover, His food was changed to roots, potatoes, car. 
rotsand bran. Dr. ‘Todd thought he would reon re. 
cover, but was on Friday summoned to the garden by 
a telegra 

Hastening to the grounds, he found the hice anim: 
Inafrenzy. He had polled up the ring to which he 
Was fastened, eharged on his keeper, driven bite iniy 
the granary, whaken the brick Wuilding whieh ecnt 
the carnivora by butting hie head against the iron cul- 
umne. 

Finding that he 


















ronld ma 





"nothing in this way, he 
had eet bins work of tearing down the 
building ~ with hie tusks, hiv. 
ing previously broken up the benches and everything 
else in his reach, 

Suddenly he stopped, and, to the dismay of his 
keeper, Joba Winner, tirned his attention to the ani 
mals in the cages. The situation wae critical, as the 
i ened elephant 
whieh would ecarcely ave etveal the 






















per realized when he saw the ama¢ 
glaring at the bal 






emperor faced the 
ith every muscle rivid aud 
perfectly still, except that his tail wae in constant mo- 
tion. 

But the Bengal tigers sprang against the hare which 
confined them, and which every inoment threatencd te 








jeauly Winner glided tu the door, threw it open, 
and got into a place of «afety. 

The elephant looked at the wreck around him, gave a 
snort of satinfaction and walked Jeieurely out threngh 
the door into the open air, where he became se quiet in 
afew minuter that Winner ventured to approach bin, 
He stood perfectly still and suffered bimeclt to be tied to. 
atr 

‘This wae the situation when Secretary Kalb arrived. 
Thinking it dangerous both for Keepers and ar lx to 
py him back in the Carnivora building, the Sceretary 
had him carried to bie summer quarters, a good strong. 
log house provided with stalls, in which he could do 
Tittle damage, 

The whole fair grounds force tumed out, and by the 
ald of ropes fastened to his les the ek A ant) was 
brough' 

Here he spread. hie lege out, bre 
fuera to stir another inch. No persuasions of appl 
bread, or y anute, which he loved se fondly in eather 
jaye, could induce him to enter the house. 

For three hours his keepers Kept up their efforts, 
moving him inch by ineh, until finally he was got mito: 
His stall and secured. Finding hiniself fastencd, hin 
and he seattered those around him by 
ne at them with his trunk, 

wide berth, and in epite of their 
ting pation, the doctor and 
except to slut the doure and 












































could do noth 
him to his own de 
ten o'clock at night he was comparatively quict, 

rn he lay down, and at midnight, elevated his 
trunk and gave a long. tremulous, half-human sigh, 
after which he lay pertectly still, When his watchers 
approached nearer th y found him dead. 
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LUMINOUS PAINT. 

If you wash oyeter-shells thoroughly and put them in 
u furnace at a red heat for half wn hour, you will obtain 
A white substance compoxed chiefly of ime. If you 
pack some of these picces of burned ahelle with alter- 
nate layers of sulphur ina crucible, and place the whole 
ina furnace at a red heat for an hour, you will obtain, 
when the crucible is cold, a curious substance composed 
of sulphur and lime. 

Break this inte bite with a hammer and fila clear 
glass bottle with the broken picees. ‘Then place: the 
bottle in the sunshine, and at night, the contents will 
shine with a pale light for some time after dark. 

This fact has long been known; and an Enulish ch 
iat, Mr. Balmain, experi 
of making a powder th 
water and nscd aaa paint. 

Ifa fence ix covered wii 
abine with n pale violet Ii 





























ented with itand found a way 
t could be mixed with oll or 









thie paint, at night it will 
ht, and illuminate the road 
i ae to enable people to easily find their way along it. 

Clock dials and sign-board« painted with thie luminous 
paint will tell the time of day at midnight. 

Vafortunately, the inventor of this most singular paint 
died just ax he hind finished his work; and othe: 
take it up and rhow us what it wonld do. Cer 
invention isa curious one; and when the paint con 
xeneral use, no one need complain that he camot find 
the way lieme in the dark, for every houee will shine 
like a purple lantern. 


~~ — 40 


GONE WEST. 

There is always one resort on a dull journey. Drowsy 
travellers ean relieve themscives by joking each other. 
Mr. Burdette relates how a wag of a fellow-passenger 
stirred him up and let bim down again: 
















T was falling into a doze, he says, when a plain, 
farmer-looking man across the aisle poked me with bis 
cane and said,— 

“Been up in the West?” 

I told him that I had, almost to the land of Nod. But 
that didn't seem to make any Node to him, for he con- 
tinu 

“Great country that West of ours. "Taint half ap- 
preciated yet. “Greeley understood it, though. He 
knew what it could do for a young man. 

“Now we had a young man up whe re I belong—Hu 
ron Connty—smarier'n a whip. Could do anything 
Rut, bless ye, he hadn't no chance around there. Evers 
thing eecupicd except himself, Every place full, 

“Folks said if he would go West with his talente, he 
wonld coon be a big man, He wouldn't listen to it for 
some time—kept struggling on, but finally he went. 

“This was two years ago. And now, sir” (rising uj 
in his seat, with eagerncss and animation, while J, 
catching something of his enthusiagm, half-arose my- 
self), “this young man, who had no chance in the world 
in Ohio, where do you suppose he is?” 

Txaid I didnt know. 

“Hanged if Ido, either!” (Resuming bis seat). “We 























haveu't heard a word trom him since be went aw 
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TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 
“No achool to.day! No school to-day!” 
‘The children shouted, wild with glee. 
“But why?” sald grandpa. “Tell me, pray, 
Why such a thing should be? 
"Tis but the middle of the week! 
"Twas Christmas lately, and New Year's! 
Don’t hurry off to hide and seek; 
There's some mistake, my dears.” 


“No, no! There’s surely no mistake; 
A holiday we have again; 
‘We're sure our curs were wide awake, 
The tercher said it plain.” 
“But why?” “Grandpa, you ought to know! 
On such a February morn, 
More than a hundred years ago, 
George Washington was hora.” 


“George Washington? And who was he?” 
“4 manly boy that told no lies; 
He grew to be a General, 
So brave, and good, and wise! 
And first in war, and first in pence, 
First also in a nation’s heart, 
His birthday we shall never cane 
To love and set apart. 


“You just pretend! you can't forget!” 
Said grandpa, “Well, you've found me out! 
Town I do remember yet, 
‘That following him about 
For Freedom's sake, my grandsire won 
A wooden leg!—and proudly wore 
‘The trophy when the war was done! 
You've heard the tale before.” 
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THAT HATCHET STORY. 





boys, they began to contrive some story to tell 
him. 

“We can say it was dead when we first came out 
here,” said Christie. 

“We shall have to. If there was only auntic, 
T'd tell her all about it, but I can’t tell Uncle 
Crossman.” 

They walked about the barn a while with 
gloomy faces. Their pleasure was all over, and 
they wished they had staid at home. 

“Let’s go home, anyhow,” said Theodore. “It'll 
be better than to tell a story. Ma can pay uncle 
for the lamb. I'm real ’shamed to tell a lie!— 
Washington’s birthday, too! You remember 
*bout that hatchet story !” 

“Yes, Ido. Let’s go right straight home, and 
then we sha’n’t have to.” 

But just at that moment Uncle Crossman came 
into the barn. The first thing that he saw was 
the lamb stretched out, dead, on the buffalo skin. 

“How'd that happen? You been a-fussin’ with 
him, I'll be bound!” said he in his gruffest 
manner. 

The boys were dreadfully seared. It took a 
great deal of courage and resolution to say any- 
thing, but Christic thought of “that hatchet story,” 
and though there was a lump in his throat, and 
he couldn’t lift his eyes from his copper-toed boots, 
as he said it, he did manage to force his tongue to 
speak the words, “We fed him with a little bit of 
doughnut, and he choked.” 

They didn’t expect to be folded to Uncle Cross- 
man’s heart and called noble boys for telling the 
truth. The least they expected was a whipping. 

“Fed him with doughnut! Jest about what I 
should expect of boys! I don’t much care, 
though. I was sick of fussin’ with the thing, and 
I guess he'd have died anyhow. I believe I forgot 
to feed him this morning. You just run in, out 0” 
this barn, before you do any more mischief, though. 
Start!” 

They didn’t need to be told twice. They ran, 
thankful to have escaped so casily, to Auntie 
Crossman, who comforted them with a little cake 
of maple sugar and another doughnut. 

“Glad we didn’t tell a lie about that lamb,” said 


Mr. Crossman went out to the barn one morning | Christie, as they were walking home after dinner. 


about the first of February, and found there a 
little puny lamb, ranning about on four weak, 
trembling white feet, crying “Ma-a! Ma-a!” and 
trying among the old ewes to find its mother. 

But not one of them would own it. Once in a 
while there is a naughty, selfish sheep that doesn’t 
want to take care of herown baby. That's queer, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr Crossman found out the right mother, but 
he couldn’t make her take care of the lamb. 

“EN knock it in the head,” said he, when he got 
into the house. “I can't fuss to bring up a cosset. 
I hate ‘em! always snoopin’ round into every- 
thing! It spiles ’em to be brought up by hand.” 

“Early lambs bring a good price in the market,” 
remarked his wife. 

Now, though Mr. Crossman hadn’t a grain of 
pity for the forlorn little creature, he cared a good 
deal for money, and his wife's words made him 
willing to take some trouble. So he got an old 
teapot, and wound some soft linen about the nose, 
warmed some milk, and went out to teach the 
young lamb to drink. 

But it missed its mother’s cuddling in the Feb- 
ruary nights, and perhaps he didn’t feed it often 
enough; it didn’t grow very well, but was a poor 
little feeble shivering thing. 

In the village, a mile and a half away, lived two 
boys who called Mr. Crossman uncle, though they 
loved him little, and feared him much. 





“Soam I. "Twould have been a shame, to-day 
of all days in the year,” said Theodore. 

“I aint going to tell lics ever, any day,” said 
Christie. 

“Nor I, either,” said Theodore. 

Joy ALLIRON. 
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BIRTHINGTON’S WASHDAY. 


“Is your mamma at home, Bessie ?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, as she stood at the front door. 

“Well: 8, I think she is at home,” replied 
little Bessie. ‘But I suppose she is washing, Mrs. 
Brown. I am washing, myself, up in the nursery ; 
all my dolls’ clothes, you know, so I haven’t seen 
mamma since breakfast; but I suppose of course 
she is washing.” 

“But why ?” inquired the good neighbor. “Is 
Bridget ill?” 

“Oh no,” said the child. “Bridget is very well; 
but this is a very particular washday, Mrs. Brown. 
It’s somebody's washday. I can’t remember his 
name, but everybody ought to wash, for Fred told 
me so.” 

“What can the child mean?" exclaimed M 
Brown. Just then Bessic’s amma appeared. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Brown?” she said. “I 
am so glad to sce you. Come in and spend the 
norning, will you not ?” 

“Well, I did mean to stay for an hour,” replied | 
Mrs. Brown; “but Bessie assured me that you 
were washing, and s0”"— sf 

“Washing !” exclaimed Mrs.Gray. “Why should 
T be washing ?- What do you mean, Bessie, dear 7” | 

Bessie looked much troubled, and her lips began 
to quiver. “Fred said it was a washday!” she 
said. “Somebody’s—oh ! now Iremember. Birth- 
ington’s washday, he said, and everybody must | 
wash. And sol thought’— 

“Bless your little heart!" said her mother. “Fred. 
isa naughty boy to tease you. He meant Wash- 
ington’s birthday, dear, and only turned it upside- 
down in fun, It isa holiday, and you may run! 
over and ask Eva Ford to spend the day with you. 
Run away, my blussom !" 

Now, wasn’t Fred a naughty boy ? 
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“MOTHER SAID YOU MUST GIVE ME HALF!” 
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JACK’S LAMENT. 


“Whew! 
What would you do, 
When the wind and the snow are trying together 


But they liked to visit the farm and play in the | To make the moat terrible, freezieat weather,— 


great barn, and they loved Auntie Crossman and 
their baby cousin Celia. So the twenty-second of 
February, the weather being fine and mild, they 
came up to the farm. 

Mr. Crossman had gone to the woods for a load 
of hoop-poles. They were not sorry for that. Mrs. 
Crossman gave them some doughnuts, and- let 
them run out to the barn to eat them. 


Say? 
An’ it snowed all day? 
An’ that isn’t all. 
If your throat was tied up 
Just like a big ball, 
With flannel and a slice 
Of fut salt pork, 
Aw’ your grandma stopped you 
When you wanted to talk, 


“You'll find a little lamb out there that hasn't | I guess y3u’d wish there wasn't any birthday of Wash- 


any mother,” said she. ‘We have to give it milk 


ington, 


out of an old teapot You shall see uncle feed it | S"long’s you couldn't go out doors an’ see any fun! 


by-and-by. But you won't disturb it, will you? 
because it is little and weak.” 


“Bo! 
An’ grandma anys ‘No ” 


“No, we won’t hurt it. Course not!” said Theo- | When I ask for some cheese to eat with my pic; 


dore. ‘We like little lambs.” 

So they went out to the barn, and found the 
lamb lying on a bit of old buffalo skin, shivering 
and trembling and blinking its eyes. 

“Poor lammie! you’re cold, aren’t you ?” said 
Christie, pitifully. “You shall have my comforter 
over you.” 

So he took the scarf from his neck and put it 
over the lamb. But the lamb still shivered. 


"Twill make my throat worse, 'n maybe I'll die. 
Hoh! 

I wish’t I hadn’t any throat; 
It’s a8 mean as can be 

For Washington to have a birthday 
That I can’t eee! 

An’ ’twill be a whole year 
*Fore I can celebrate 

An’ hurrah with the rest! 
Oh dear, I can't wait! 


“He looks real poor, doesn’t he? I don’t believe | Why don’t other folks get up birthdays too? 
he gets enough to eat. Lammic! lammic! want | / will when I'm grown up;—J'U have one for you!” 


some of my doughnut ?” 

“Maybe he can’t chew it,” said Theodore. “I'll 
crumble some up real fine, and then we'll put it 
in his mouth.” 

After a good deal of effort, they got some of the 
doughnut into the lamb’s throat. But it choked 


MaRaargt Sipnry. 
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THE BLOWING STONE. 
In the park of “Kingston Lisle House,” Berk- 


him, and soon he stretched himself out on the shire, England, is a wonderful stone. It is three 


floor and was dead. 

Then they felt very badly indeed. 

“We've killed him,” said Theodore. 
couldn’t swallow it, and he choked, and died! 
What will Uncle Crossman say ?” 

This thought soon drove away every other. 


feet high, three feet six inches broad, and two feet 
thick, and is pierced with holes. There are seven in 


“He | front, and three at the top, and several at the back. 


Just blow into any one of these holes, and you 
will hear a noise like the bellowing ofa calf. | 
A pretty big calf it must be, with powerful 





person standing three feet from the stone will 
feel the ground shake under his feet. 

If a bit of stick is pushed into one of the holes 
at the top of the stone, it will come out at one of 
the holes at the back, showing what a wonderful 
breezy place the inside of this stone must be. 

In the old, old times, when there were wars and 
rumors of wars in England, this “Blowing Stone” 
was very useful in giving alarm when the enemy 
was coming. Now it makes fun for the children. 
—+o+—_—— 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 











They had sucha dread of Uncle Crossman’s anger | lungs, too, fur when the weather is fine, the folks 
that, although they were generally truthfal little | who live six miles off, can hear plainly, and 2 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 


CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 
In the wailing winds my first 
Speaks in falntly murmuring tones; 
While my second’s ery will burst 
In the martyr’s latest groans. 
How the nofsome serpents scare,— 
In them finde my third a place; 
In the homes which mothers share 
Rules my fourth with gentle grace. 
‘Watch the Indian's scalping-knife, 
And my fifth shall greet your sight; 
But my sixth Ja brought to life 
In the moonless ebon night. 
See the gambler’s greed, and note 
How my seventh reigns supreme; 
The latest Presidential vote 
Holds secure my eighth, I deem. 
From our sorrow, from our woe, 
None can drive my ninth away; 
Mark the wailing infant,—lo! 
There my tenth holds fullest away. 
Join, from first to tenth, each part, 
And you'll find a noble name, 
Written in each patriot’s heart, 
Glorious in our country's fame. 


2. 
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ILLUSTRATED RERUS. 





A notice often seen on houses to let. 


3. 
MISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
(100 Letters.) 

My whole ie celebrated every year by the people of 
America. It is an event and its date which occurred 
when the colonies were loyal to a king 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
About forty later they rebelled. ‘The eloquence 
of 93, 53, 91, 40, 72 was a call toarma. Gen. 52, 18, 95, 
91 was first nominated for Commander of the American 
for Washington reooived letters from the British 
Gen. 10, 21, 7, 33, which he refused to open because not 
addressed to his true title. The battle of 41, 74, 86, 30, 
10, 23, 92, 46, 99, 25 was spoiled and ended by a violent 
storm. The next winter Washington spent with the 
35, 34, 1, 80, 72, 65, 60, 22, 13, 87. Washing- 
18 troope away from 98, 71, 80, 61, 96, 63, 36 
at midnight, and thus foiled his enemy. The maegncre 
of 17, 56, 15, 30, 11, 43, 5 by Indians of the 19, 39, x, 77, 
80, 55, 44, 31, 84, 9 was instigated by the British, of 
whom an officer named 67, 86, 70, 12, 88, 48 deserves 
immortal fofamy. In the midst of this tribulation 59, 49, 
8, 20, 82, 35, m declared in the House of Lords, ‘Were 
Lan American as 1 am an Englishman, I would never 
lay down my arms,—no, never!” | Yet 64, 68,18, 16, 
34, 94, 47’ 57 son took part with the crown, and was a 
Rory Goversior under the king. ‘The town of 28, 78, 66, 
83, 20, 50, 81, 38, 24, II, 68 is named for a forelgn officer 
to whom a large tract of land was given in consideration 
of his valuable services. Independence was established ; 
the White House was built, and Mrs. 37, 100, 1], 97, 30, 
45, 62, 42, 9, 63, 64 did the honors of the Presidential 
mansion longer than any other lady has ever done. 26, 
16, 67, 73, 14, 79, 32 has celebrated {n famous speech the 
times and the reeult of my whole. Commodore 83, 27, 
59, 89, 51, 69, 40 once offered this toast,—‘‘Our country 
right or wrong!” B. Le Be 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 























Transpose the lettera in the names of these objects, 
taken at random, aud supply the missing words in the 
following sentences : 

Be —— when danger is nigh. 

Put a Ittle — on the meat. 

‘This ia a pleasant —. 

There is no — agninet it. 

All attempts to —— his life were vain. 

That cat sometimes has —. 

Thieves are apt to — about. 

The wind blew from the —. 

The — of awine was not eaten by the Jews. 

‘a OLIVER. 


A HIDDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


The City Laundry does more washing than all the 
Chinese establishments together. It takes ever so many 
tons of coal to keep it going. I never saw another suc 
sight since the year of my ‘Sirtb. Teball never forget it 
the longest day I live. 6 Exore BELL. 


ENIGMA. 


‘The 14, 3, 20, 25 is what the subject of this enigma 
certainly was not. it being in direct opposition, to the 
7, 22, 11, 5, that which he most assuredly was. The 10, 
15, 4, 17, 218 what carried him safely in many a time of 
danger. The 18, 8, 16, 23, 19, 12, 18 is what he was 
often engaged in doing. The 1, 24, 21, 6, 9 was the 
name of a noted General who accompanied him to Bos- 
ton in 1775 








1 ole is a time which all patriotic Americans 
take pleasure in celebrating. M,C. De 
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BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE. 

In cold weather the roundabout course of the air 
through the narrow nostrils, warms it somewhat pefore 
it strikes the larynx (the vocal box), whore surpassing 
delicacy of construction renders it peculiarly liable to 
harm. Many a case of inflamed tonsils, larynx, or 
lungs, is due to breathing through the mouth and not 
through the nose. 

‘The best medical authoritics now assure us that the 
serious harm which so often results from naral catarrh, 
is caused, not by any “dropping” of diseased mucus 
from the head, but by the simple fact, that the nasal 
passages being swollen and partially closed, the person 
breathes only through the mouth. 

Wherever the air is loaded with infection—in sick 
rooms; in the open air, during the prevalence of epi- 
demics; in malarial districts, especially at night, when 
the system is expecially Hable to be infected ; in the cars 
and all crowded gatherings, for we r know awhen 
there are infected persona present—the rule should be 
observed, to breathe through the nose. Persons who 
do so are Ieas Hkely to take discase. The morbid par- 
ticles are quite likely to lodge on the moixt sides of the 
nasal passages, and thence to be washed out. 

When the air is loaded with dust—when sweeping 
rooms; beating carpets; sifting ashes; shovelliny coa 
facing clouds of dust in the streets; filing iron and other 



















































metals as a business; and working In various kinds of | 


mills,—it is exceedingly important that the rule be ob- 
served. 

One should train himself to sleep with closed mouth. 
For this purpose, he should avoid lying on bis baci, in 
which posture the mouth is much more likely to open 
than in any other position of the body. The danger is 
increased by the mouth's becoming dry, and thus less 
able to arrest. the particles of dustjor any floating 
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CRAZED. 

One of the most awful things in nature Is the sight of 
fa storm at sca. The experience of it has sometimes 
driven timid persons distracted with terror. A New 
York paper gives one melaneboly instance, occurring 
during one of the autumn voyages of the steamship 
Pereire, of the General Transatlantic Company. 


She sailed from Havre on the 20th of November. On 
the second day out a storm came up, which increased 
during the night to a hurricane. 

‘There was much consternation on board, eapecially 
among the steerage passengers, whose natural fears 
were heightened by the ravings of a young man named 
Missonier, from Paris. 

fle seemed completely overcome by fright, and en- 
deavored to incite his companions to quit the vessel, 
which, he averred, was sinking. 

‘Late in the afternoon bis fear increased toa frenzy. 
Suddenly he rushed from the steerage, and, wildly 
brandishing hls arma and uttering cries of terror, dashed 
up the stairs to the upper deck, and before any one 
could prevent jumped from the bow into the builing 
water. 

THe was seen by an officer, and life-preservers were 
immediately thrown overboard. ‘T'wo of the sailors 
climbed the rigging, and in a few moments they saw 
the man struggling in the water some distance from the 
vessel. 

He frantically grasped one of the life-preservers, but 
was the next instant buried beneath the water, and was 
ween no more. It was impossible to launch a boat in 
the tremendous sea which running, but the ship 
was ateamed about and everything possible under the 
circumstances was done to rescue the man, 
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ASTONISHED. 

‘The Cleveland Leader tells a funny story of a young 
clerk’s blunder in one of the dry-goods stores of that 
city. It will remind merry youths who “carry on” with 
a rough hand that they should first muke sure of their 
playmates. It scema that in the store there is also 
employed a clerk who resembles to a marked degree 
one of the proprictors. 


“The first-named salesman shall be called Smith, and 
the second, or the one resembling his employer, shall 
be called Jones. One day, recently, Smith and Jones, 
while waiting for customers, got into a dispute, and 
while arguing the subject, Jones pinched Smith quite 
severely upon the arm. 

“Smith, in retaliation, dived under the counter for a 
box to hurl at Jones. 

‘After some little difficulty, he found the implement 
of warfare, and seizing It, arose to use it upon Jones’ 
head. 

“Jones, however, had found a place of safety, and 
with a broad smile, watched his employer approach 
Smith. Just os Smith got into a perpendicular posi- 
tion, he saw Jones, as he supposed, and rushing upon 
him, pushed him over, and after he had got his victim 
upon the floor, began to pound him with the box. 

“Jt was some time before he discovered that he was 
thumping his employer instead of Jones; but he made 
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gh for his own comfort; and in- 
King forgivences and making an explanation, 
he seized a companion’s hat and durted out of Une store. 

“Jones explained the case to his suffering employer, 
who touk the thing as a joke, and sending for Smith, ad- 
ministered an official reprimand, after which he told 
him to get behind the counter and sin no more. Jones 
and Smith have refrained from arguments of any kind 
since that en:ounter.” 
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GLARING AT A SLEEPER. 


Thirty years ago, one of the popular lecturers in this 
country was Henry Giles, an Irish Unitarian clergy- 
man. Now, at an advanced age, and paralyzed, be is 
forgotten, save by those who provide for his wants. 
“Templeton,” the Boston correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Courant, tells the following ancedote of the once- 
noted man. “He was a man of large sclf-esteem, and 
considerable capacity of self-ussertion, which stood in 
the way of bis success in the ministry. 


“I call to mind one incident which it was my fate to 
witnces. 

“Mr. Giles was engaged one summer Sunday to 
preach in a town about ten miles from Boston. He 
stuod up in the pulpit to announce his text. 

“Exactly at the same moment, a tired farmer, who 
occupied a conspicuous rage in front of the pulpit, drew 
a red silk handkerchief from his pocket, deliberately 
spread it over his own bald bead and forehead to pro- 
tect them from the flies, and resigned himsclf to slumber. 

“This was too much for the dignity of Mr. Giles. He 
stopped, shut bis sermon, and began to giare at the 
somnolent parishioner. 

“The latter rested in serene unconsciousness, while 
the rest of the congregation looked to see how this sin- 
gular duel would end. 

“The silence became protracted, till all at once it ap- 
peared to occur to the individual who was the cause of 
We tha it was worth while to ascertain what it was all 
about. 

“He removed his handkerchief and looked up, only 
to find himself fixed by the glittering cye of the preach- 
er, and by the eyes of everybody else! 

“With a convulsive start, he abandoned all thought of 
anap u day, and the sermon went on. In fact, it 
was a pretty lively congregation for a hot Sunday.” 
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TOOTH-BRUSHES. 

Most of our commonest utensils, even down to wooden 
tooth-picks, represent xome triumph of mechanical skill 
that is worth knowing. Although the tooth-brush is 
not a very complicated article, no small degree of skill 
Js required in its manufacture. 


In the first place, care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of bone from which the handle ix to be made. For 
ale. pur pues the thigh bone of an ox is used, and in- 
stead cf boiling these with the joints on—the method 
commonly in vogue—there joints are sawed off previous 
to the builing precess. 

‘The inereaaed heat necessary in the former method 
renders the bone unfit for the purpose of the brush 
manufacturer. 

On arriving at the factory the bones are first sawed 
into the required length and thickness for brush-bandles. 
They are next turned with a model in a similar manner 
to that employed in the manufacture of shoc-lasts. 

‘Then comes the polixhing process, which ix doue by 
means of a sort of revolving churn, ingeniously 
contrived machine now takes the pieces and deftly 
punctures holes for the bristles while grooves ure cut in 
the top by naw 

Now being ready for the bristles, they are introduced 
to the department for this work. Girls are usually em- 
ployed for this branch of the business, 
ter putting in the bristles, they are ba 
sealing-wax to fasten them ®c 
up the 
the brushes au 
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THE ORPHANS. 

‘"Thereare life-pictures even among the dumb creatures 
of the farm-yard that stir our affectionate pity, and hay 
an almost human pathosinthem. A gentleman of New- 
ton, says the Humane Journal, relates the following 
incident of last summer’s hot season: 


A hen and her brood of half-fledged, downy chicks 
were ina coop in the full blaze of the hot sun. ‘The 
poor old biddy died froma clear caxe of sun-stroke. 

‘The chicks were placed carly one morning in a coop 
with a few of another brood. The dead mother was 
taken to the lower end of the garden and left there. 

At dusk, the gentleman. 
ual, by the way 
mother to see if the little orphans wi 
tented. 

The wee bits were missing. Search was made, aud 
the little mites were found away down the garden, chit. 
tering and chirping and striving with the weak force of 
life against death to get beneath the brooding wings of 
their mother. 

‘Tears stood in the gentleman’s eyes as he told of it, 
and never, said be, had he seen amore effective exam- 
ple of animal love and reason. 
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USE YOUR GUEST-VOICE. 

The advice here given by the Child’s Guide is casier 
understood than taken. But by diligent practice and a 
kind temper—and a strong senec of duty—one may 
form the habit of talking every day at home in the tones 
one uses when “company” comes. 


You often hear boys and girls eay words, when they 
are vexed, that sound as if made up of a snarl, a whine, 
anda bark. Such a voice often expresses more than the 
heart feels. 

Often even in mirth one gets a voice or tone that 1s 
sharp, and it sticks to him through life. Such persons 
get a'sharp voice for home use, and keep their beat 
volce for those they meet clsewhere. 

T would say to all boys and girls, “Use your guest- 
voice at home.” Watch it by day, as a pearl of great 
price, for it will be worth more to you than the best 

carl in the sea. A kind voice is a lark's song toa 

earth and home. Train it to sweet tones now and it 
will keep in tune through life. 


ag 


UNCONSCIOUS WIT. 
An English waiter was both witty and sarcastic, and 
didn’t know the fact: 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet, walter?” said a Lon- 
don exquisite, one of the most delicate type even in that 
favored region of exquisites, the West End. “Why, 
sir, such a veal cutlet ae that is an inault to every sell. 
respecting calf in the British Empire!” 

‘The waiter hung his head’ in very shame for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, in the language of humblesi 
apology, “I really didn’t intend to insult you, sir.” 








Wnen the Paris bourse was agitated with confiteting 
rumors as to the death of Gcorge ITI., a banker went to 
the Minister of Foreign «Affairs to pump him. 

“All Tan tell you,” replied Talleyrand to bis indis- 
erect questioner, “is this: some say he is dead, some 
say he ten’; but, for my part, I put no faith in’ either 
story. This is in confidence, mind. You will be care- 
ful not to compromise me in any manner.” 


AN American student of Latin being confined to his 
room by sickness, was called upon by a friend, ‘What, 
John,” said the visitor, “sick, ch?’? “Yes,” answered 
John, “sic sum /” (Tam). 








The Feeding of Infants. 
This subject was discussed at the one hundred and 
twelfth anuual meeting of the Medical Society of the 
State of New Jersey, at Spring Lake, New Jersey, 
May 283 and 29, 1878 Special report for the Medical 
Record, Vol. 13, No. 23. (Extract from the report.) 
“Answers to this question differed with the residence 
of the physiclan—the country and city manifesting each 
its peculiar needs. The mother’s milk is generally con- 
ceded to be the best for the Infant, but even when this Is 
abundant, It may be disadvantageous for the individual 
living on it, and a substitute be necessary, Country 
practitioners recommend cow's milk as the best sub- 
stitute, while many in citics and towns speak highly 
of condensed milk. OF the preparations so various and 
so highly commended by those who put them on the mar- 
ket, the Imperial Granum seems to hold the first place In 
the estimation of medical observers. All agree in con- 
demning the use of nursing-tubes as unclean, even with 
the best of cure. [ Communicated. 


SAWYER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


CRYSTAL BLUE 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


12 Bottles for 50 Cts 
Only 4 Cts. Per Bottle. 
NO FREEZING. NO BREAKING. 








After many years of chemical experiments, Mr. Sawyer 
has succeeded in crystallizing the Celebrated Stand- 
ard Blue of America. The crystals produce the 


FINEST LIQUID BLUE IN THE WORLD. 


The new Blue is packed in Patent Family 
Packages of his own invention, which arc conve- 
nient and always ready. 

‘The Patent Packages contain 12 boxes of Patent Cry#- 
tals, and an -ounce bottle with sifting top. Each sniall 
box makes a full 8-ounce bottle of the best of blue, of Ex- 
TRA STRENGTH, 


Ready for Use in One Minute. 
CALL, AT YOUR GROCERS FOR IT. 
Special Notice.—In order to introduce this new 
Package Blue, we will send one small bex of Cry: als to 
any address in the United States on receipt of t eeent 
postage stamps. 
THE SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
135 State Street, Boston. 
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Old Style: 


MYYyornrnanud 


(How. Hexer WATTERSON, 
in Answers to Correspon- 
dents in the Loutsctlle 
Courier-Journal.) 

“We have received 
number of inquiries con- 
cerning this system of self- 
teaching penmanship and 
feply here thatitis valnable. 
Aliy one who will follow the 
methods laid down in it, and 
give duenpplication theretc, 
‘will consider that a most 
excellent investment of a 

lar has been made. The 

Compendium places a good 

Bandwrting within. the 

ach of every one, and its 

ccess has mon- 
strated by the si in this 
country and in England of 
over seventy thousand cop- 











(Pau Mall Gazette, London, 
England.) 

“Good penmanship is 
very desirable in whatever 

tion in lifeyouare placed, 
nd we are pleased to note 
‘stem of Ainerican 
ship introduced by 
fessor G. A. Gaskell, of 
the United States, is very 
popular in London, and is 
used in many of the 


called * Gaskell’s Compen- 
d is simpler and 
more’ easily learned, and 
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Old Style: 


New Style: 





GAS: 
INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTAL 
ING, LADIBS’ PENMANSHIP 


and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE O| 
anywhere. A‘ 





Post-office address: 


The best specimens of improvement this month come from MR. Caries J. CONNER, Sterling, 
Illinois. We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 





Arve 


9 , &c., &c. By means of this self-teaching 
a rupld and beautiful handwriting at odd ‘hours without a teacher. It ls the finest Penmanship ever published, 
NE DOLLAR, 5 


“A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received Recently. 


New Style: 





Savannah, Georgia. 


(How. James A. Weston, 
Ex-Gorernor of New 
Hampshire, in a note to 

blisher.) 

You will permit me to 

thatit far sui sany 

of the kind that has 
ever come tomy notice, and 

I take pleasure in recom- 

mending it to the attention 

of all who desire to learn to 
writerapldly and well. With 
this as « guide, and tact and 
application on the part of 
the learner, a beautiful 

handwriting. may be a 

quired at trif_ing expense. 
LY. ¥. Daily Witness.) 

he salient advant 
of Gaskell’s system are its 
legibility, rapidity, and 
beauty... .. There is nostyle 
of writing, plain or crna- 
mental, business or episto- 
lary, for lady or gentleman, 
which {stot included in 
this admirable system. And 
we think that if anything at 
all could fire an indifferent 
writer with a desire to be- 
come an expertand elegant 
enman, an inspection of 

jaskell’s system would 
























do 0 
MR. STRVENSON. Manager 
ofthe Itustrated Christian 
Weekly, New York 
“The wondertul advance 

made by persons using Gas- 


may be written with greater ease and rapidity, than any | kell’s Compendium ts an evidence of the value of that 
sys o 


tem. 
New Style: 


Old Style: 


AO rrwer’ 


New Style: 


Le 


Post-office address: 27 Cherry St., Rochester, N. Y. 





KELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of COPY-SLIPS, BOOK OF 
FLOURIS. 


HING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAW- 
atem any one can acquire 





for which it will be mailed, prepaid, 


ddre: 
Prof. @. A. GASKELL, Principal Jersey City Business College, 

BOX 1684, NEW YORK CITY P.O. 
If you don't get prompt returns, please write again. All orders are filled same day received. 


Gaskell’s Own Pens, the Lest steel pens in the world for handsome writing, vel 
ae e te per donnie prose vox, pust-pald; four boxes, $125, Postage stamps 


elastic and dur- 
enfor pens. 
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Worn voyagers, who watch for land 
‘Across the endless wastes of sea, 
Who gaze before and on cach hand, 
‘Why look ye not to what ye flee? 


The stars, by which the sailors 

Not alway’ rise betore the prow 

Though forward nought but clouds appear, 
hind they may be breaking now. 


What though we may not turn again 
To shores of childliood that we leave. — 
Are those old signs we followed vain? 
‘Can guides so oft found true deeelve? 
Oh, sail we to the South or North, 
Oh, sail we to the East or West, 
The post from which We frst put forth 
Is our heart's home, is our Hife's best! 
The Spectator. 


— +e - — 
For the Companion Supplement. 
OLD CATHIE’S STORY. 


“I never seed no family like de ole Prentiss, 
Miss May; ‘pears like folks aint 
so nice dis yer way. My missis 
was a reg’lar queen.” 

“Who was your missis, Cathie ?" 
L asked the picturesque old colored 
woman, who sat leaning on the 
handle of a huge basket she had 
just emptied of clean. clothes. 

“My missis was, fust, Mars’ 
Cannel Prentiss’ mother. Warn’t 
no nonsense ‘bout her. We lived | 
on de ole Mississip, and dat ar’ | 
was a plantation sich as you don't | 
ever see now-a-days. Why, Mars’ 
Cunnel, he own a hundred and 
fifty people, yas, miss, an’ I was 
one of ’em.” 

“Were you well treated ?” 

“What! we uns! treated well!” and here Cathic 
Moss broke into a laugh that set her fat shoulders 
to shaking. “Treated well! Mars’ Cunnel! dat 
ar’ ole plantation! Let me tell you, Miss May, 
we never knowed what hard times was till we's 
free. 

“Out o' clos’, go to ole missis, an’ thar she sat 
in de big room, a-cuttin’ out de blue clof inter 
gowns and aprons, and de white clof inter all sorts 
o' things. 

“What, mammy! your gown a-wearin’ out! 
Well, call in to-morrow ’n you shall hey a new 
one.’ Dat’s de way it was dar, and nex’ mornin’, 
gong! dar’s your gown a-smellin’ sweet ob de 
dye, an’ a smart hankerchef to put on wid it 

“Or s'pose I go in wid de headache. Off I sent 
to de doctor, an’ p’raps to de hospital, dat hebenly 
room under de pine trees, where dar wasn't nuffin’ 
to be done wut take de medicine an’ git well. 

“Dat was libin', Miss May. ’Clar’ to heben, 
don’t dar to git headaches here, Miss May; cost 
and the old woman shook her 
head with a lugubrious countenance. 

“Then, on the whole, you don't care so much 
for your freedom.” 

“Well, sometimes, Miss May, I is despretly on- 
faithless, an’ I looks back to Eygp’ lan’, an’ my 
Mars’ Cunncl Prentiss, wid longings as can’t be 
muttered. , 

“LT seems to see my ole mars’, whose head lain 
in dese yer arms fust it ever lain in anybody's, I 
reckon, for I were on’y thirteen when he were 
born, an’ de nuss, my own mudder, jest cuddled 
him in my shoulder; laws, Miss May, dar neber 
was an angelicar chile, an’ when he grow up his 
eyes as black as slocs, an’ he so tall and han’sum! 

“'Deed, he take mighty good car’ o’ his people, 
an’ jest let ‘em cry hallelujah an’ shout to de 
Lord. Well, I won't say I doesn't like freedom, 
Miss May,” she added, demurely, picking at the 
basket-handle, ‘but as fer to go to say it’s as comn- 
fortable as my ole Mars’ Cunnel Prentiss’ planta- 
tion”—and heaving a great sigh, she shook her old 
shaker bonnet with energy. 

“When Mars’ Prentiss got married, he married 
a lady, he did,” she begun again, with that unmis- 
takable expression which shows how far back the 
thoughts have travelled. 

“Lor! wasn’t she a beauty, wid her blue eyes 
an’ yaller gold har? None of your cajun in her, 
but raal stock and blood. No mean ways; jest 
nateral and noble, an’ I tells you, dar warn’t a ser- 
vant on de place but jest worship her. 

“Reckon she was twenty-five when Mars’ Ralph 
was born. I'se astout woman den, goin’ on forty, 
an‘ dar was gineral rejoicin’, ‘cause, ye sce, dat ar’ 
was de fast son. But missis, she kep’ her eye on 
me; jest didn’t like to see me go to de do’,an’ I 
could see dar was somethin’ on her mind. 

“One day says she, ‘Cathie,’ says she, ‘every- 
body is so happ: 

“Lor, missis,” says I, ‘an’ no wonder. Here 
you is, spar’d to de marster, an’ a beautiful boy 
come inter dis yer world of sin an’ sufferin’." 

“Yes, he must suffer an’ sin, p'raps,’ she said, 
under her bref, like, ‘an’ I shan’t be here to pity 
him.” 

“Well, miss, dem words struck me all in a chill 
like; I jest sot an’ looked at her, an’ for de fust 
time I see somethin’ in ber face I hadn't noticed 
of before. It was de glory ob heben, Miss May, 
ede glory ob heben! 

“‘They’s all rejoicing, Cathie, an’ I'm glad; L 

































like to sce de Cunnel’s people happy, but dey don’t 
none ob dem know what I knows. 
«Tin so sorry for de Cunnel! Cathie, you're a 
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generally called ‘‘créole Francais,” and who live 
in the interior of the State. 


“O Miss May, you never see sich a sight in all 


good woman, an’ I’ve noticed how de chillens loves yo’ born days. Dar she wor, not sixteen yit, 


you, an’ you has a good way ob gitting on wid 
dem, an’ a good firm, strong will. 

“«T want you to hab de chillen in yo’ care; ob 
course deir gran'ma, she'd keep ‘em till de Cunnel 
finds somebody else to be a mudder to dem, and 
even den—O, Cathie!’ an’ she fell :t-sobbin’ an’ a- 
moanin’ on my shoulder. 

“Well, Miss May, I wor that struck in a heap I 
couldn’t answer yis or no, an’ my heart thump 
as it never did befor’! My pore young mistress! 
‘Twan’t but a week after dat, dey carried her down 
stars to put her in de coffin. 

“Mars Cunnel, he didn’t take on, nota bit. Even 
de little chillen, black an’ white, cryin’ all over, 
but Mars Cunncel looked still an’ white as she did, 
on'y he breathed. 

“I never seed him shet a tear, Miss May, not 
one, but he never got any odder mistress for ua 
Ole miss, she do ebery ting jes’ as she'd did afore 
Miss Lily come, an‘ I has de chillen to care for 
and ‘muse wid dem blessed Bible stories which J 
knowed from Joshua to Jeremida. 

“And de years gone hy, an’ little miss growed 


















beautiful. An’ de boy, he wor a wild one, but de 
lovinest thing in de world. Why, dey didn’t treat 
me as folks does sher. 

“Dey didn’t move way from me if I sot too close; 
dey git in my lap, an’ hang dar arms "bout my 
neck, an’ kiss me so much dat I tell um dey kiss 
all de black off. An’ my young miss, she grow 
like her mudder day after day, and Mars’ Cunncl, 
he jest worship her. 

“Well, miss, I wor makin’a whip for young 
mars de day dey brung her home. Scuse me for 
crying, miss; 1 neber think ob dat time without 0 
sorrowful heart. There wor her long dress a 
dragging, her hat off, an' her har so bright, all 
tumbling down like de waverin’ water when de 
sun shines on it.” 

“Was she killed?” I asked, intent, almost 
breathless. 

“Not all ober, bress the Lord, my pore patient 
lamb! but de back was broke, an’ dar was no lite 
on'y inde brain. De fus words she say when dey 
lay her on de bed, in her ridin’ habit, was: 

“<<Don't cry, papa, I'm only going to see darlin’ 
mamma a /ittle sooner, dat's all!’ Cry! why de 
Cunnel scream! I never see nothin’ like it. "Pears 
he would go out ot his senses. And all de people, 
seems if dey’s crazy. 

“Ole miss an’ I de only ones dat did athing. You 
could hear de little nigs howlin’ under de window 
like dey’s so many huntin’ dogs, an’ de Cunnel 
gwine an’ asking de Lord what he’d done to be so 
treated, poor soul. 

“He growed calmer before mornin’, and then he 
heard de news from de doctor. Miss Lily might 
live for months, bress de Lord, fur ef she’d gone 
den, I wouldn’t give much for Mars Cunnel’s 
brain, I tell you. 

“An’ so I nussed my sweet lamb, an’ de cajun 
dat found her after she fell”. 

“Cajun; what's a cajun?” Iasked. “You spoke 
of one before.” 

“Oh, a sort o’ no-good white folks livin' down by 
de swamp in ole Louisiana; he used to come to de 
house, and Marster Cunnel, he never grew tired 
ob talkin’ wid him, an’ he hate and despise them 
low white trash befo’ dat.” 

Tt was some time before I understood that she 
imeant an Acadian, or French Canadian, as they 
sometimes style themselves, a people who are 





everyting gone—school, 'musement, all de pleas- 
ures ob life—jest a smilin’, jest a lookin’ up all de 
time, so sure 0b dat oder place. 

“An’ she keep me talkin’ "bout her mother, an’ 
plan what she would do up dar, jest as if she wor 
gittin’ ready to go to a—a'scursion, whar she 
knowed she’d have everything pleasant about her. 
An’ de Cunnel, he stopped askin’ de Lord what 
He'd done it for, an’ jest sot dar and listened to 
her heavenly talk, and she on’y sixteen Iess dan a 
week when she died.” 

“She died, then!” and I drew a long breath. 

“Deed she did, ef you kin callit dyin’. I'll bleeve 
to my las’ day she saw her mudder, for at de end 
she stretch out her hands, an’ such a look us come 
inter dem eyes! She saw somethin’, shure! 

“Maybe 'twas de dear Lord; how kin we tell? 
Well, dear lamb, she was took from de evils to 
come, for de war broke out, and de Cunnel lost 
every thing, all his big plantation, and de old 
missis, she went off with heart broke, and de 
Cunnel, he fell at Shiloh, shot t'roo de bead, and 








young marster—well, miss—— 


“I's had a hand in dat!” she added, with a sort 
of triumph; ‘he’s gone to de ‘versity, an’ is 
studyin' for a preacher, an’ it’s all along ob dem 
Bible teachin's I used to toche him, an’ he say so 
hisself. Lor, wait! 

“I hay’ a shinin’ account to give Miss Lily, when 
dem golden gates swings open for to let old mam- 
my in to her dear lambs. Reckon, miss, we sha’nt 
remember all our woes and trials an’ tribilations ; 
it won’t be nothin’ but jubilees up dar, bless and 
praise de Lord!” 

Cathie took up her big basket and went out, but 
the spirit of exultation seemed to linger in the 
atmosphere she had left. Mrs. Denison. 


= ee 3 
A NEW ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


The late Francis Lieber, a distinguished jurist, 
gave in a letter to a friend a new anecdote of 
Washington, one which exhibits that great man’s 
good sense: 

“An incident of more than usual interest oc- 
curred to-day, just after the class in constitutional 
law was dismissed, at the university. I had been 
lecturing upon the advantages of the bi-caimcral 
system (two houses in one legislature), had dis- 
missed the class, and was about to leave the room, 
when a young inan, who | knew had taken in- 
structions under Laboulaye, in Paris, approached 
me, and said that what 1 had urged in regard to 
the bi-cameral system reminded him of a story 
which be had heard Laboulaye relate. I was in- 
terested, of course, and, as the class gathered 
around, he proceeded with the following : 

“Laboulaye said, in one of his lectures, that 
Jefferson, who had become so completely imbued 
with French ideas as even to admire the uni- 
cameral system of legislation, one day visited 
Washington at Mt. Vernon, and, in the course of 
the conversation that ensucd, the comparative ex- 
cellence of the two systems came up for con- 
sideration. After considerable had been said on 
hoth sides, finally, at the tea-table, Washington, 
turning sharply to Jefferson, said,— 

“You, sir, have just demonstrated the superior 
excellence of the bi-cameral system, by your own 
hand.” 

“<I! How is that?” said Jefferson, not a little 





surprised. 
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“¢You have poured your tea from your cup out 
into the saucer to cool. We want tho bi-cameral 
system to cool things. A meusure originates in 
one house, and in heat is passed. The other house 
will serve as a wonderful cvoler; and, by the time 
it is debated and modified by various amendments 
there, it is much more likely to become an equita- 
ble law. No, we can't get along without the saucer 
in our system.’ 

“Jefferson, of course, saw that a point had been 
made against his argument; but whether he was 
frank cnough to say so, the story-teller did not re- 
late.” 


Ps egg i: 


TO-DAY. 


I think not of to-morrow, 
Its trials or its taske: 
But still, with child-like spirit, 
For present mercies ask. 
With each returning morning, 
Least all things awa; 
Life's Journey les before me— 
MY PRAYER is for to-day, 
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For the Companton Supplement. - 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The business of the Department of the Interior is 
carried on in an immense edifice that is built round 
a quadrangle, and occupies two whole squares, 
half-way between the Capitol and the White House. 

It is in the Doric style; and although it is in- 
jured by the close proximity of the graceful Cor- 
inthian Post Office, just across the street, it is very 
imposing, and is said to be absolutely perfect in 
dimension and proportion. 

The main portico of double rows of col- 
umns is a copy of the Parthenon at Athens, 
although the Athenians would never have set 
such a magnificent object on the side of the 

street. 

Inside, one meets stone stairways, 
long corridors, and groined and 
vaulted ceilings upheld by mighty 
piers; but one is not apt to linger 
in any of the comfortable rooms 
where the clerks examine and grant 
and rescind patents, but rather hur- 
ries to the grand museum, which 
occupies the four huge halls of the 
second floor, encircling the building, 
and tilled with great glass cases,hold- 
ing more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand models. 

These halls are also superb rooms, 
lofty, long, and wide, some with 
panelled ceilings, and others with 
arches upheld by massive pillars, 
the south hall being the most attrac- 
tive, finished in Pompciian colors, 
the columns, dressed in very deep 
shades of bluc, seeming to he cut 
from blocks of lapis-lazuli, and+ support- 
ing arches of black and dull red. 

On either side of the hall stand cascs 
filled to the top with models of many of 
our inventions since the great fire of 1836, which 

destroyed the earlier models, and above there are 

galleries equally full. 

‘The Pompeiian hall has something of the air 
of a hall dressed for legerdemain, and if you 
pause to think, you will note a strange wizardry 
at work there. 

You linger before a little printing-press, and as 
if magical clouds rose and shut out the work-day 
world, the skies of Greece are overhead, und the 
Ancient searching for his lever, with which to move 
the world, passes down the room, and lingers with 
you; for surely he has found the lever, and sure- 
ly the world has been moved with it, the bounda- 
ries of empires broken up, kings discrowned, re- 
publics ruined. 

Go farther: a case of toys, harmless trifles 
enough, arrests you—cannon a finger long, batter- 
ies the size of a lady's spool-stand, but the reduced 
models of death-dealing engines, whose power of 
wholesale slaughter may one day revolutionize the 
codes of nations, and abolish warfare. 

In another case you observe only a lump of coal, 
a phial of pitch, a flask of and the necroman- 
cer of the place has dipped his rod down into the 
central darkness of the earth and drawn up light 
like the day’s. 

Yet beyond : an iron stirrup and a slender spur, 
and the sewing-girl has but to set her foot there, 
and escape the shapes that dog her. 

Not tar away, again, we remember the oricutal 
magician, who, as often as the king cut off his 
head, grew another in its place, as we see the ma- 
chinery for a feat almost as wonderful in the exact 
anatomy of steel springs and leather ligaments 
made to fit upon the very nerves of volition them- 
selves, till the halt walk, andthe maimed are made 
whole. : 

In this spot is the jar into which the fisherman 
shnt the afrite; in that are the great genii who 
gather in a harvest; and in still another there lies 
a tiny thing answering your touch with no louder 
noise than a buzz and a click, but its whisper can 
be heard from end to end of the land, and it runs 
beneath the roar of ocean to carry the voice of one 
world to another, 

But other things than those of this sort of cn- 
chantment are to be found in this hall. 

There are a number of historical relics of value. 
There are some articles once belonging to Lafay- 
ette, clothes worn by General Jackson, the gloves 
ot President Lincoln, the saddle of Baron de Kalb, 
and other saddles with housings, embroidered with 
jewels, the gift of the Imaum of Muscat. Sabres, 
tine as the blade of Saladin, given by Ali Pacha to 
some of our officers; a gun sent to Jefferson by 
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the Emperor of Morocco ; carpets of extraordinary 
thickness and beauty, also presented to members 
of our Government by other lem potentates, 
who have seemed to vie with each other in offering 
the kindness of the Orient to the Occident, but 
which, with other articles,—as officials in the na- 
tional employ are not allowed to receive gifts from 
foreign princes,—have heen deposited here. 

Here, too, in another case, is the original copy of 
the Declaration of Independence, very much faded, 
though, by long exposure to the light, and with 
the sacred autographs upon it, with all they tell of 
the writers, and of their intrepidity in taking their 
lives in their hands as they took up the pen. It is 
so fust disappearing that one wonders it should not 
he preserved in the darkest archives of the State 
Department. 

In the same case, 
and in a neighbor- 
ing one, are number- 
less relics of George 
and Martha Wasli- 
ington. 

There are his com- 
mission as Com- 
mander-in-C hie 
his sword, his cane, 
and more than on 
suit of his clothes, 
which you wonder 
how he ever got into 














There are odd pieces of furniture used by the 
General in the course of his life; a secretary, a 
small mirror, tea-board, tables, chairs, andirons, 
bed-curtains worked in tambour by his wife, some 
candelabra, the remainder of a set of china pre- 
sented him by the Society of the Cincinnati. 

There is his coat-of-arms with blazons and quar- 
terings that tell of the Washington connection with 
such lives as those of Malcolm, King of the Scots, 
the Duke of Clarence, and the Earls of Hunting- 
don, March, Monmouth and Salisbury. 

There, too, is his camp-equipage, his sleeping 
tent, and another tent and tent poles, under which 
he has lain on what nights of storm and trouble! 

There are his compass, and little treasure-chest, 
and his camp-chest—very different from the camp- 
chest of any modern general—with its half-dozen 
pewter plates and platters, its rude gridiron, and 
salt and pepper-boxes, its primitive knives and 
two-pronged forks, that, as some one has said, 
may more than once have wounded the august 
tongue and lips when used at some hasty meal un- 
der forest boughs, while the stars retreated before 
the blaze of the camp-fire. 

Among all these interesting and wonderful, and 
often almost holy things, the young traveller, but 
not the old one, will be amazed to sec the presence 
of a picket-guard of spittoons, with a printed re- 
quest just over them that they shall be used in- 
stead of the marble floors. 

It would take too long to enumerate the multi- 
tude of historical relics here shut away from the 
tonch, but left open to the eye. To examine them 
with any thoroughness would require days rather 
than a mere ramble round the hall. 

A lifetime, itself, would hardly be long enough 
to explore the cases in the galleries, of models each 
of which represents many times the labors and 
hopes of a life. 

Some of these models resemble toys; and we 
have seen young children express enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the perfect little cooking-stove and set 
of furniture, or of the steam-engine and cannon 
which they conld haye carried home with ease, but 
which are the miniature counterparts of the engine 
that hurls the great ship triumphantly against the 
ocean tempests, and of that which whirls red-hot 
messengers of desolation from one scorched hori- 
zon to another. 

Upon others, such as the monstrous sowers and 
pers and mowers, one cannot look without a 
riotic pride. 

In fact, the whole building, with its contents, is 
a source of this pride, for there is nothing like it in 
the world, and no other snch collection of the evi- 
dences of utilitarian and practical thought and 
method. 

Shut up in these cases is agreat part of the work 
of the brain of the country; of its struggles and 
hopes and cruel disappointments and lucky tri- 
umphs. 

Very few of the exhibitors succeed cither in 
fully accomplishing the enterprise on which they 
have set their hearts, or in winning fortunes. 

Often the way in which the inventors of these 
models would accomplish their ends is too com- 
plicated to be practical, or some more skilful and 
dishonorable person seizes the idea on which the 
originators have spent the best part of their lives, 
and works it out successfully ; or elxe the public 
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fail to appreciate the invention hefore tho years of 
the patent’s lite expire, and then they reap nothing 
from the harvest. . 

It is the small inventions which pay the best, as 
a general thing, and especially new toys. 

The patent of a certain toy was sold before it 
was a week old, for ten thousand dollars, and the 
purchaser made a handsome fortune, the patentee 
immediately putting himself at work on another. 

Occasionaiiy inventors, who come here to obtain 
patents, in looking over the models, see so many 
that they could improve upon, or that suggest new 
ideas to themselves, that their brains are caught in 
a whirl of contusion and novelty, and they become 
temporarily insane, and have to be taken care of 
till they recover. 

Literally, the word “patent” is part of the phrase 


“Jetters patent.” This means 
an open letter from king or 
government, with the seal at- 
the inventor exclusive right to man- 
ufacture or sell the article thus patented, and the 
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last word of the phrase has now come to stand for 
the ‘grant of that right. 

In England, patents are granted to all who ap- 
ply for them, and the rightful ownership is settled 
afterwards by means of lawsuits. 

Here, however, we settle the rightful ownership 
and the novelty of the invention before granting 
the patent at all, and so ayoid as much lawsuit as 
possible. 

Of course we think our own system much the 
. Every inventor, by the way, pays a fee, and 
by means of these fees the Patent Office is said to 
support itself, and to cost the Government noth- 
ing. 

A good part of the building was erected from 
the accumulation of these fees, which are always 
more than the expenditures. 

It is a superb thing to have done from the first 
profits of intelligence; and if the Capitol may be 
styled the temple of our liberty, this majestic pile 
is certainly the temple of,the practical intellect of 
the country. 












Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 
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EARNING A PENNY ROLL. 

The poverty of Scotch lads is one of their best school. 
masters. It compels them to be on the lookout to make 
an honest penny and to use it judiciously when earned. 
Two lessons are thereby learned, thrift and enterprise. 
The result is that Scotebmen, all the world over, rank 
among the successful men. An illustration of the stim. 
ulating effect of poverty may be acen in the case of an 
eminent Scotchman, who united in himself the double 
work of editing and publishing Chambers’s Journal : 


When William Chambers was an apprentice to a 
bookseller, he worked from carly morning to late at 
night for five shillings a week. One of his duties was 
the oversight of the board-carriers, who bore through 
the streets show-borrds on which’ young Chambers's 
eroployer advertised a lottery of which he was agent. 

One of these, a broken-down baker, whose love of 
whiskey had forced him to become an advertising peram- 
bulator, helped bis youthful overacer to earn daily, dur 
ing several years, a penny roll for his breakfast 

¢ man's old employer had a pa for readin 
but without Icisure for its gratification. II 
the board-carrier a proposition to Char mbcrs th 
mould read to him, early in the morniny, while he \ 
reparing the batch of bread, he would reward hin 
ith a penny roll hot from the oven. 

The proposition was accepted. F 
rose before five o'clock. Walking 2 m 
shop, he descended into the cella 
folded-up sack, with a penny candle 
one hand and a book in the other. 
read two hours and a half to the baker and hi 5 
and then went to his apprenticeship’s work of opcnir 
the store and cleaning Teena: 

The baker stipulated for something droll, and t 
young reader led him through “Moderick landom,’’ 
and other works of Smcllet, the novels of | z, ar 
“Gil Blas.” 

An American boy would have thought binsclf badly 
used if compelled to work from five (0 half-past seven 
every morning for a hot penny roll. Hut young Chana. | 
bers, looking upon It as so much varned in additio 









































his weekly wages, thought himself a fortunate 
Early in life he was thua taught that he who woul | 
thrive must be both enterprising to carn and thrifly to 


save. 


CRIME AND SUPERSTITION. 

Catherine De Medicis, one of the French 
for vice and cruclty, was a victim to supers 
Her public policy was bold, and she was © 
thought to be a woman of great courage and ) 
resources. 

ater reign, and her subsequent administration as | 
Queen Mother to the young king, «as a brilliant period | 
in the history of the Freneh Court. She fascinated | 
strangers by her elegant manners, and corrupted great 
statesmen by the wiles of court beautics 

But the great Queen was a genuine coward. An as 
trologer attended her in the palace and in all her jour 
neys. She never engaged fn any enterprise without | 
consulting the stars, and after her death a great variety 
of amulets and charme were found on her person 

In the lust year of her life a great comet blazed in the 
heavens. It frightened her terribly as an omen of co! 
ing death. It shone in the windows of the pal 
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great feast, and she could not alt in quict till all the 
shutters were closed, and the gloomy portent was sb ut | 


' out. 
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thing brosd-cast five times 
as fast as it can be done by 
hand, and better than by 
any other meane whatever. 
2 Nobody with an acre to sow 
can afford to do without it. 
Price 66.00. 
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Cocoa, from which the excess 
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delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
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W. BAKER &CO,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


FLOWERS, BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, 
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Ilustrated Seed d Catalogue for 1881 
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ASNUNL, teautitaly Murtrated, sent free to any ee 
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: For the Companion Supplement. 
_ PROSECUTION OF CRIMES. 


‘The prosecution of a crime is usually commenced by 
a *‘complaint.”” 

‘This is a written statement of the offence, signed and 
sworn to. Itis presented by the complainant to a mag- 
Istrate or a police-court, whereupon a warrant is issued 
directing an arrest of the person “complained” of by 
the proper officer. * 

Arrests for the more serious crimes may, however, be 
‘made by officers, and in many cases by private citizens, 
‘without warrant, and the complaint is then made 
afterward. 




















The prisoner is taken before the court or magistrate, 

and, if the offence is a petty one, is forthwith tried with- 
‘out a jury and sentenced; but he may appeal toa higher 
‘court, and have a new trial before a jury, to which 
” every one charged with crime has a right, however 
trivial the offence, 
If, on the other hand, the offence is a grave one, the 
prisoner, after a hearing, is ordered to be secured by 
imprisonment until the next session of a higher 
court, unless he “gives bail ;” that is, unless one or more 
persons of means will agree to forfeit to the government 
acertain sum in case he runs away. In this case, the 
prisoner is said to be “bound over.” 

When the higher criminal court meets, offenders who 
have | toitare tried by a jury without delay. 
Bat those who are “bound over” for serious crimes are 

treated with more formality. 

_ The higher court summons, for the handling of im- 

portant cases, a “grand jury,” from twelve to twenty- 

three in number, who, being instructed by the judge as 
to their duties, hear evidence in secret session concern- 

e persons and others against whom complaint is 
anade directly to their body. 

‘No witness or lawyer appears before them in behalf 

on noe accused, nor is he heard himself, but a law- 

yer of the government, commonly called the “prose- 

__ euting: attorney” or ‘district attorney,” is present with 
them. 


_ One great object of the grand jury is the protection of 
‘innocent people against rash prosecutions. 
“The grand jury vote upon each of the charges made 
before them, and if twelve or more of their number vote 
gainst the accused, a “bill” or “indictment” is pre- 
which is a written statement of the charge, and 
‘fore (whom the grand jurors choose as their 
and representative) writes upon it, “A True 
signs his name. 
poreagiot sho bil follows the ancient English 
An in it for stealing, which is generally 
t, runs as follows : 
their 
geeesppen | a 
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own children, but he slew him and prepared his flesh 
with fire for the children of his neighbor. 

“It were a shame,” exclaimed Hatim, as he saw them 
eating with his wife and children, “that you alone 
should eat whilstall the camp is perishing with hunger.” 

Going forth, he called in all to the meal. In the 
morning there remained of the horse nothing but his 
bones. But Hatim had not eaten a morsel of Bits favor- 
ite’s flesh. He sat apart, in a corner of his tent, 
‘wrapped in his mantel. 


——— 
A wit. 


Mrs. Procter, the wife of “Barry Cornwall,” the poet, 
had remarkable mental gifts, and a power of sarcasm 
that made her formidable. She was witty and wise in 
her conversation, and unusually kind-hearted, ready to 
serve any one. But such was her severity of speech, 
and the freedom with which she exercised it on friends, 
that Thackeray named her “Our Lady of Bitterness.” 


Being asked how she. got along with a certain acrid 
critic, with whom she was in the habit of conversing, 
she replied,— 

“Oh, very well; we sharpen each other like two 
knives.” 

On the restoration of cordiality between herself and a 
friend, with whom there had been a serious difference, 
some One congratulated her. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “the cracked cup is mended, 
but it will never hold water again.” 

Even witty pec are not averse to claiming the 
good things said by others, But Mrs. Procter credited 
her f friends with the witty sayings she herself had ut- 
tered. 

“Ah, yes, you know, as you once said,” she would 
say to a friend. Then would follow a sparkling, inci- 
sive witticism, which the astonished friend knew she 
never had spoken, and couldn’t have said if her life had 
depended on it. 

ike Falstaff,—though in another sense, for no one 
laughed at her,— Mrs. Procter could say, “I am not 
only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other 
women.” 

Mrs. Procter was the mother of Adelaide Procter, 
a pos who died too early for the world. Mrs. Kemble, 
who saw her when a babe, wrote in her journal a proph. 
ecy that she was a doomed” poet. 

“That child,” she wrote, “looks like a ts child, 
anda poet. It has something ‘doomed’ [what Germans 
call fatal] in its appearanee,—such a preternaturall 
thoughtful, mournful expression for a little child, suc! 
a marked brow over the heavy blue eyes, such a trans- 
parent skin, such pale golden hair. Jobn’says the little 
creature is an clf-child. I think it is the prophecy of a 
poet.” 












0 
THE TIGER AND THE HOGS. 


The peccaries, or wild hogs, of Central and South 
America, are generally more than a match for their 
brute enemics, as, aside from their ferocity and strength, | 
they always go in droves. We recall a Mexican story 
similar to the following, in which the victim was a wolf 
instead of a jaguar. 

One ofa party of South American explorers says that 
one night when they were camped in a Brazilian for- 
est, they heard an uproar of grunting, squeaking, and 
clashing of tusks. 

“Pigs!” exclaimed all, with joyfulness; “now we'll 
have a dinner!” 





ke, and carry away, against the statute in suc! 
. and the law, peace, and dignity of the 
“A True Bill, ts 
Foreman of the Grand Jury.” 
lish indictment is very musical: 
Lady the Queen, her crown 
















3 ha to be written with great precision. 
ten long and complicated, and prisoners 
y to linve them “quashed” by the court; 
set aside on account of errors. 


he jury appear in the public court- 
ts, which the clerk of the 


then, or at some later day, is read 
0, in reply to a question of the clerk, 
‘or “not guilty,” of which the clerk 
“pleads guilty,” he is sentenced ; 
@ is to be tried before a jury. 
the jurymen are sworn to decide 
is read aloud to them; witnesses 
dare called, and examined by the 
ind, upon the other side, for the 
or his lawyer. 
the case to the jury, who finally 
“upon a verdict, which they subse. 
sclare in the court-room. 
ant has the right to see every witness 
ace to face.” 
u ppeal toa still higher tribunal upon 
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‘once squarely acquitted of a crime, he can 
again for it, even it his guilt subsequently 





nes there are other proceedings; but they 
explained in a short space. 
= 
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IDEAL OF HOSPITALITY. 
Mohammed was fearless of man and 
with the sense of simple existence, 
change. He was ambitious of glory and 
it was an ambition which did not disturb 
fi or bring anxiety as to the morrow. 
his ideal of life. It obliged him to be brave, 
ro ous and hospitable, For his clan he 
ly to sacrifice his substance and his life. 
al t appeal in yain to him for help. 
t be broken. 
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Snatching their guns, they crept cautiously towards 
the sounds. Coming to the edge of a clearing, they 
saw a jaguar standing on an ant-hill, about five fect 
from the ground. Surrounding him were fifty or sixty 
wild hogs, furious in their efforts, to get at their enemy. 

‘The jaguar, with his tail stuck well up in the air, and 
his — close together, stood balancing himself on the 
hillock. As the infuriated pigs threatened one side or 
the other, he would turn around and face them. He 
was evidently uneasy, and only waited for a chance to 
make a rush and escape. 

In a moment of forgetfulness, the jaguar slightly 
dropped his tail. Instantly a pig seized it and pulled; 
then another, and another, and the beast was dragged 
from his perch to the ground. The battle was terrible. 
‘The yellow body of the jaguar rose up above the grunt: 
ing, squealing mass of pigs, and his powerful jaws 
struck deadly blows. Then he fell; the uproar subsid- 
ed, and the herd dispersed. The party of explorers 
walked to the battle-ground. Fourtcen dead pigs were 
lying on the field, but no jaguar or its bones were scen. 

sently, one of the party, picking up a fragment of 
something, exclaimed,— 

“There's the tiger!” 

It was a bit of the jaguar’s skin. He had been torn to 
pieces and devoured by the savage hogs. 


erty 
HOW AN ANNOYANCE WAS STOPPED. 

Superior people are privileged to give some very 
strong hints—and more than hints, too, when they wish 
to gain a point. A correspondent of the Boston Herald 
relates an instance in which this privilege was used 
with a singular mingling of address and audacity : 


Professor Weyse, the eminent Danish musical com- 
joser, has been for some time past painfully exercised 
y the mournful tinkling of a superannuated piano, the 
roperty of a family resident upon a floor immediately 

Beneath his apartments. Morning, noon and night his 
ears had been distracted by melancholy strummings. 

‘The other evening, as he sat in his study, deeply ex- 
cogitating a “‘Leit-Motly” for the second movement of 
his new symphony, a burst of discordant sounds below 
prompted him to’ desperate enterprise. Attired as he 
was, in drossing-gown and slippers, he hurried down 
stairs and rang his persecutor’s door-bell. Admitted to 
the torment-chamber containing the abominable appara- 
tus which had wrought him woe, he saw there assem- 
bled a goodly and joyous company, which welcomed 
him with effusion, despite his unconventional costume. 
After bowing gravely to his host and hostess, he sat 
down before the open piano without uttering a word, 
and played one of his own fantasias, a particular favorite 
of the Copenhagen public. 

As 800n as he concluded he shut the piano, locked it, 
put the key in his pocket, and, again bowing to the 
master and mistress of the house, with asardonic smile, 
departed as he had come, in profound silence. For the 
remainder of that night, at least, the engine of his dis- 
comfort was mute. 


= 1 


‘WOMEN IN HARNESS. 

‘A few years agoa great sensation was created in our 
eastern cities by scores of men serving as substitutes 
for horses in drawing horse-cars. The horses were 
disabled by the distemper, and many men were out of 
employment, and rather enjoyed the novelty of the 
affair. 

In Japan it is customary for men to draw light car- 


rh for travel, and they make excellent time. But in 
Holland it is not a pleasant sight for travellers from the 





horses and mules. The women there do a yast amount 
of the hardest drudgery. 

‘They draw the plough in the fields, and the boats on 
the canals. A recent traveller speaks of the indignation 
with which he looked on a company of women har- 
nessed to a canal-boat, and trudging wearily along a 
muddy tow-path. 

Their bare arms were as large and brawny as those 
of the coarsest working men in America, and their 
voiees harsh and heavy. All were stout and coarse, 
seeming to be little above the brutes. They had no sense 
of shame, but were only r to reach the end of their 
beat and rest. Women in America ought to be grateful 
for the difference in social customs. 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





Success in Busine: 

Success In business is undoubtedly the result of intel- 
lgence, pluck and enterprise. It is sald that the Hon. 
Daniel F. Beatty, of Washingto J. began business 
in 1869 without one dollar. Since that time he has built 


up an enormous Piano and Organ tradeall over the elv- 
ilized world by his remarkable pluck and enterprise. His 
attention was early turned to music, and in this way he 
became Interested in the sale, and finally in themanufac- 
ture, of musical instruments which bear his name at 
(Communicated. 


TOURJEE’S TOURS. 


Washington, N. J. 


URTH SEASON. The most enjoyable, econom- PATENT 
Peafand ‘uceeatul exeuttlon fours per Dianne 0 SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
ie LD Ns rave) an is 
first-class. COMPANY SELECT. ‘Send for circular CORSETS, 


giving full particulars, E. ToURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


HAUSSER & €0., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODs, 
200 Grand St., N. Y. City, offer great 
bargains in Switches, Braids, Curls, 
Putts, etc. The latest styles in Front 
Coiffures and Saratoga Waves. Street 
and Stage Wigs, Hair Jew and 
Hair Devices. Our latest Catalogue 
and Price-list, with 280 illustrations, 
wailed free, and goods sent C.0. Di 
with privilege of returnin, 


An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 


AND . 


A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Lron. It is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC IRON TONIC for ihe cure ofeys ‘p= 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 


For marking any fabric with a common 
pen. Without a preperation. Established 
5 years. Sales now larger than ever. 
|Askalsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all Dru; . Stationers, News 
ageats Eat Pauey Goode Dealtee 












928 Broadway, New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. General 
Western Agents, WYGANT & Co., F . 
B, PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chic: y patrons every~ 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. The MME. 
GRISWOLD CORSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of Its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any forni gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies, Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N.Y office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble 
to show goods, Price $1.50 & upward. Mention this paper. 


























24 SAMPLES 


8. P. V. 


Spurr’s Papered Veneers for 
Plastered Walls and Cellings, Are you 
building a new home or remodelling 
the old one? Try these Papered Ven- 
cers. Until these woods were prepared 


._ | only the rich could enjoy the luxury of 
For © Centss. | pag surrounded ueufey the the plain 
Box 3072, rained hard woods: now the home can 


e enriched with the richest grained 

Boston, Mass. | woods with smallexpense. Great dur- 

ability aid entire satisfaction. 2+samples, named, priced, 

and fill directions for using, mailed on receipt of Scents, 
CHAS. W. SPURR, Box 3072, Boston, Mass. 
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DOCTOR GRAYS 
Back Supporting Shoulder Brace. 


“As the twig Is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old 
adage is forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman dis- 
Sigur bye crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally ex- 
claims, if that person had only had proper care when young, that awkward 

BE tie purpose of cofrecting this evil, the BACK SUPPORTING 
nu of correcting e ec 
SHOULDER BEACH has been devised, and eo olectal Ieltin oreo 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing In favor with all who have 
\ Worn it, and it fs spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians 
\, who have seen and examined it, 
\ | Attention Is called to the general construction, by which a perfect 
\ detrengthening support is given fo the back. at the same time drawing the 
} shoulders back so as to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, 
/ graceful position, All tendency to round shoulders Js thus avolded, and 
this to the ce atthe period when bones and muscles are growing and 
hardening fs a most important item. 
Provision 4s made for attaching skirts and 
relieving the hips entirely from the di 











stocking-supporters, thus 
he 


of both 
Price $1.50; Sold by Dru dean Dry Goods trade, or sent by matt, 
on rece! rice. In order: ve waist measure 
: ofdress,” Agents and Canvassers wanted. =" &Y° 





: } GEO. FROST & CO., 
PATENTED FEB. 24, 1890. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


ta Remit by Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


THE FOLLOWING 


Offer for Demas Machine with VALUABLE EXTRAS is the most generous we haye ever made. There isa great de- 
mand for this machine. We propose now to make such an offer that hundreds of others may wish to obtain one. 
‘We are acquainted with all the Jig Saws in the market, and can guarantee that this is 
the only practical Combination Machine sold at a low price. The Jig Saw will saw 
thick wood. The Lathe will turn a stick 18 inches long and 4/¢ in diameter. Please read 


the folk 
id DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE. 


Height, 32 inches. 

Length of Lathe Bed, 2 inches. 
Diameter of Drive Wheel, 14 inches. 
Weight of Drive Wheel, 12 pounds. 





























Swing of Lathe, 43 inches. 
Length of Seroli Saw Arms, 20 inches. 
Diameter of Tilting Table, {0 inches. 


Diameter of Emery Wh. inches, 

Weimer arse mer, Weel, Inches 

Diameter of Buzz Saw, 334 inches. 

Polished Iron Table for Buzz Saw, 8 in. Square. 












‘The Lathe has a long and short Rest—4 and 12 inches. 
The Lathe has polished V shaped Ways for head and 
tail blocks to slide upon. It has Steel Spindles, nicely 
fing ci Chacha aie a qoutros and serene for pat” 

be 1e ne je) oO 3 - 
ance Wheel has two grooves. = 
‘This is, in fact 
the most powerft 
and practical Com 
bination Machine 
for Amateurs in 







the market. With 
it you have acom- 
lete Jig Saw, 








We give with it a 
set of 5 Turning 
‘Tools. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Between Feb, % and April 20 we will give with 








the machine :— 
60 3, Saw Blades. 
2 Drills. 
100 Fu zed Designs, 
‘Whieh will include all onr latest patterns. 
We will also give a full-sized working design for 
this Elegant Cabinet Writing esk, shi 






52x24x20. We have seen this desk made ap, and 
think it is the most beautiful specimen of scroll sx 
ing in the United States. Tt ean be sawed out on any 
seroll saw. The design, though exceedingly beautiful, 
is simple and easy to-cut, and can be put together by 
most boys. ExriLicir Direcrions are printed on 
the pattern, Tt tells you how to put it together, the 
best kinds of wood to use, &c, A diagram shows how 
and where the pieces should fit. 


NORTHAMPTON, Dee, 22, 1880, 
PERRY MASON & Co.—Gentlemen: 1 got my sawa 
year ago and have earned $2).00, besides making all the 
articles we want for our home. Lam fifteen years old 
to-day. Yours truly, SUDNEY A, CLARK. 


ON RECEIPT OF $8.00 
We will forward by freight the Demas Combination 
Machine with all the Extras named above. As this 
offer 1s ood only fo April 2, you must order soon If 
you ‘wish to take advantage of it. 
N.B. The price of the Cabinet Writing 
is 50 ets., which will Include 12 Griflin Saw 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 


Youru’s Companion Orrice. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 

















Desk Design 
Blades. 
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A COOL DETECTIVE. 

Asarule, highwaymen in the mining States seldom 
operate upon a stage-coach with “U, S. M.”? on it. They 
know that th initials stand for the United States 
Mail, and are a pledge that the whole power of the gov 
ernment will be used to capture them. 

The detectives in the government service are quiet 
men, courteous in manner and gentle in speech. Mr. 
Hayes tells, in his book on “New Colorado,” of one 
whom he met, who wore gold spectacles, and looked 
like a German professor. Yet this man alone took two 
mail robbers from the North to Texas. At one piace 
their friends planned a rescue. He quietly informed 
his prisoners that while their friends could undoubted. 
ly kill him, they might be sure that the first motion 
would send both of them into eternity, Not aman in 
the crowd moved a finger. 

On one occasion, a celebrated detective was on a 
stage which attacked by two masked men. The 
first he knew was that two revolvers were thrust in the 
coach’s windows, with the command, ‘‘Hands up, gen- 
tlemen 

The highwaymen ‘had the drop" on the passengers, 
which, in their vocabulary, meant the certainty of their 
being able to kill before being harmed themselves. To 
his disgust, the detective was compelled to give up his 
watch and money, 

As the robbers left, he put his hand down in the 
“boot,” and to his delight it touched a carbine. Asking 
the driver to go on a little farther, and then stop and 
wait for him, he went b: 

‘The two men, unsuspicious of danger, were “divvy 
ing up" the spoils, in the middle of theroad. This was 
just what the detect ad calculated on. 

“Now, you scoundrels; it's my turn,” he shouted, 
covering them by the repeating carbine. “Throw up 
your hands, or I'll shoot.”” 

‘The robbers, at his command, stepped one side, hold 
ing up their hands, while he picked up their revolvers. 
It was not many minutes before theeastonished passen- 
gers saw the two highwaymen meekly king down 
the road, with the cool detective following. They were 
taken in the coach and finally lodged in jail. 

‘The hero was Gen. Charles Adams, who subsequent 
ly went alone among the Utes and secured the release 
of the women captives from the White River Agency 





























lone. 
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AN ELECTRICAL RAILROAD. 

It is a curious fact that if one machine for generating 
electricity is connected by wires with a second machine, 
that the second machine will move whenever the first 
moved. For instanee, a generator, or Faradie machine, 









Splendid Gospel Tracts. Send a 3c. postage stamp 
36 Temple PI., Boston, Mass., for sample 










Samples | free. Address V 


~ () Embossed Pictur 


of Puzzle, 


‘ARDS. Our Ele; gant Banjo’ 
/ No twoalike, Fairbanks & ( 


BIC PAY, With Stencil Outfits. costs 4 cts. 
alla ra apidly for 50 cts. Cutilogue free. 
112 Washington St., Bosto M 


SHORTHAND Writing thoroughly 
taught by mail 
perso: Situations procured for pu 

petent. Send forcireular. W. G.« CHAPFE 


M ADARASZ, the Champion ¢ 
lea, whose fine penm x 

12 ana gnificent written 
Louis sz,Penn 































your name for 25 
n, Business Colleg: sey City 


BEATTY'S eee 


sso to $1000; 2 10 32 ps. Pianos 
$125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


PATENTS. 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of P: 
Washington, D. ©. ee Sead fr criealar. 


Agents Ww anted, 85 a Day 
our PLATFORM F 


selling, 
$1 




















made 
MILY 
We age up to % lbs, Retail 
. Terms surprise Agents 
rritory free. DOM: 
Ohio, 


“Printing Presses’ 


75 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Bobi 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 




















CARD COLLECTORS. 


assortment a f Chromo Advertising 
for 25 ts 







ps 
‘ockton, Mass. 


25 Imported useful 
Household Articles 
for Samples and Ag- 
ents catalogue for a 
amp to pay postage and packing toall those - | 
ntion this paps jLonden Impor' 
Co,, 22, 24 26 4th Ave., 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket- markers. Send 


for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & 
Hartford, Sonn, 




















THE MIC 
All who see it say 
tiful pictures, ph 
instrument. ¥ 






don glass, witl 
hen magnified the: 









For Infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi 
clans and Mothers everywhere. A steac. 
cooked food, und therefore muited to the 


weakest stomach. Take no otter. Sold 
by druggiste. 35.cta. and ape: 
WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 













ct 
Surprise Tougiets,25 ¢ 
$1. Stamps taken. 














as they are now called, is set up im some convenient 


place, and connected with a steam engine. Wires are | 


then laid under ground, or on telegraph poles, to another 


Faradic machine perhaps in another building several ne 


miles away, and when the engine causes the arn 
of the first machine to turn, the a 
machine turns just as fast and with almost as much 


power as the first armature. It is easy to see that a 





ure 








pump, a sewing machine, a lathe, or even a plough, may | F. 


be connected with the second machine and thus do use. 
ful work. 


‘The latest application of this singular fact was brought 
out firet_by Dr. Siemens in Berlin, and more recently 
by Mr. Edison at Menlo Park. Mr. Edison's experi- 
ments were the most interesting and the most likely to 
come into general use. 

First, he built a cheap, rough railroad op hill and 
down, and with very sharp curves. That is, he mad: 
railroad half a mile long, and as difficult for a locomo- 
tive to ran upon as possible. 

‘The road begun about a hundred feet from the build- 
ings where his steam engine drives a couple of Faradic 
machines. ‘rom these machi were laid under 
ground two wires, one to each rail of the railroad 
sides this, each rail on the line is joined to the ne 
bits of copper wire. 

Now when wires are joined to a Faradi 
cirele, the electrical current travels round the 
and returns to the machine. s long as the wires are 
kept apart the electricity does not flow, and so in the 
railway, the current may move up one’ rail for 
mile or more, but it cannot cross to the other ii 
not connected to the other wire, and the circ! at ts said 
to be broken. 

Now if a car is placed on the track, the current pas 
up one wheel, along the axle and down the other wheel 
to the other rail, and then back to the machine. ‘his 
will take place wherever the car may be or however | 
swiftly it may be moving. 

Knowing this, Mr. on built a small car with | 
insulated wheels and placed on the car a large Faradic 
machine. The course of the current was then through 
one wheel to the machine, and then through the other 
wheel to the track. 

A simple piece of machinery connected the armature 
of the machine with the driving wheels of the car, and 
he had an electrical locomotive. 

"The steam engine in the shop moves the st 
machines, and the current moves along the wir 
rails and to the second m: 
tive without smoke or steam flies along the railroad 

hour. 

y miles it will travel without stoppin: 
how much of a load it will drag, ins to be seen. 
that it will work, there is no question, and the inv. 
may be the beginning of a new style of railroad. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

We remember the experience of a classmate named 
Pineo, whose name on the sign, when he became part- 
ner ina St. Louis firm, brought luck to the business 
through the whimsical liking of a wealthy man. The 
following Is still more whimsical, but it reminds us of it: 


Some years ago there lived in Chelsea an expressman 
by the name of Pineo, who plied bis vocation between 
that town and Boston. 

Upon the side of his wagon was painted, “Pinco; 
Moving and Jobbing.” One day he was accosted by a 
lady with the remark — 

“You're just the man I want to see. I’ve been look- 





ing for voniebody to move my piano, and T'nee you do | 


pleas moving. I don’t want to trust it to any one who 
nows nothing about the business.” 


As a matter of fact, Pineo had never moved a piano | 


In bis life, but he enw the point, accepted the eommts- 
sion, and did the work satisfactorily, for a good fee. 


ee +e 


Free Cue A Detroit restaurateur hangs out a 
sign of “free chops,” and when the old loafers come 






mature of the second | 





arpund, he shows them an axe and a wood-pile. 


S& CO, 1241 
















profits, pei 
E. 8. FRO! 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


ing Silver and Plates <i Ware, Gold and Plat 
Pearle and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
ndexical Silver Soap. ple by mail Ip cts, 
Pollet Soaps 2 ets 

ROBIN 






ewe 
the 
Fine 












& CO., Boston, Mass, 


‘THE NEW TOY. 


Old Folks Tickled and 
Children Delighted. 
Mechanical Grasshopper, jum 
Gteet high. Sample eae 
for 2cta. 1 doz. T5ets. by mail 
Big Profits to deniers, | 
AGENTS WANTED Addrem, | 















12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
ny with price list of cards, also full partic 
ulars concerning our two new Self- 
@ Inking Presses, ‘The “Best,’” price 
and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00, 
Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
31 Park Row, New York. 


years, 











Established 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
nking, only $8. 
Self-Ink- 
Will do the 
Presses from 
SUR1 













Self. 
COLUMBIAN 
ing, from $: 





to $56, 





$3.0, Stamp for 
& MITCHE. 


ee . 
Boston, Mas: stablished 1847, 





HEN troubled by 


‘“INSOMNIA’’ 


Try a hot drink when going to bed 
made of the Genuine Brown’s Ginger, 
a teaspoonful or so, and some boiling 
water, sweetened to the taste. In 
nine cases out of ten it will act like a 
charm. It only costs 50 Cents to test 
it. Try it. Insist on the GENUINE 
BROWN’S GINGER, made in Phila- 
delphia for more than 50 Years by 


FREDERICK BROWN. 


» _ CEPHALINE. 


Food will cure 




















Epilepsy, Vertigo, 
Dyspepsia and Live 
Sold b; 


Nava ty 
PrN et 





mailed, post 
eipt of price, #) cts, 








CE ee per box es, $2 50. Send for 
Leak MW a F. THAYER & CO. 
18 Tenuple Place, Boston Sinss, 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 2%, 1881. 








POLYFORM 
CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co, New York. 
PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
t tickling in the throat, 
irie Weed will 
1 weakness of 


y. The Prai- 
and this has 





Consumption down to the slight 
ma causes the cough, the Pra 
eure tt. , Bronehitis, Bleeding, and 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new rem 
rie Herbs are not nsed in any other medicit 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
and nervous prostration, Few pe know how 
much wors ik stute of the nerves; the 
Vraivie Wei nee 
amooth throat, and easy atomach give ‘the suderer new 
hopes and new'life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD K EDY, Roxbury, Mass, 






































INFRINGEMENTS DEALT@ WITH accornpINe To Law. 
486 Broadway, New York. 


Rational Treatment, Positive Cures. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, President of the World's Dispensary 
Medi tion, is in earnest In selling his medi- 
eines under positive guarantees, and if anybody who 
p and uses any of these widely celebrated reme- 
dies does not derive benefit there from, the Association 
would like to hear from that person with description of 
symptoms and history ¢ nized and incorpo- 
rated, as the Association is, to te h medicine and sur- 
y and for the successful treatment of all chronic 
diseases and managing annually thousands of ca 
through our original method of 4 
seeing the patients, and 
rium in the world for the 
complicated cases, and also for 
feel themselves prepa 
discouraging cases. Th 
means known to mod 



























sis without ever 
so the largest sanita- 
modation of the more 
urgical cases, the Faculty 
to undertake even the most 
resort to all the best remedial 
ical seience—neglecting 
nothing. Address, ry Medical Asso- 
clation, Buffalo, N. ¥.,or Great Russell Street Buildings, 
London, Eng. 


































AGENTS WANTED. 


The Ladies* Sewing Companion 





Y useful art 


two thimbles: 
a velvet eme 
needles and pins 
of thre acl 
making a very p 
ment for the room, 
help to keep thi 
respective p| " 
best selling artic le you EVER 
SAW; One little gift; 9 years 
old, in Towa, sold 50 in 
agent in Michigan hassoid 
4000 at retail sin 
. Never was an article 
ited that sells equal to this 
Every body buys it. 
with best terms to age: 
free on the receipt of 
in po: stamps or cur! 
Addr 









SEWING COMPANION, 
ARE) you ou COLLECTING Picture CARDS? 
100 § tiome, Marine. oonlight, Pets, 
Deer and Picture Cards, a// different, for 12 3¢. 
aps. % Picture and Fancy Advertising 4 30 
ups. 20 President ©: 
Chromo Cards for Wec.(s 
lbe. Hj on Card pies 
All for $1. J.P, 


HANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


It contains the exact Spellin 
Pronunciation aud Definition 
ff more than Twenty-five 
housand Words us used by the 
best Speakers and Writers in Ainer= 
iea and 
Ivalso contains a number of Val- 
uable Tables information 
about Weights and Measures in 
common use; the Metric System ; 
Abbreviations used in Writing; 
Foreign Words, Phrases and 
Proverbs, &e., making it indis- 
pensable to every Reader, Writer 
and Thinker, -/i/ustrated. 
cove! rs. _ Pric 10¢, By mail, 
send for 


8 La Salle St., Chicago, I, 


















. Lynn, Mass 





. Box Y, 






































hooks at yery low price. 
ORE in the WOR \ 
AMERICAN BOOKSTORE, at Broadway, N. Y. 








THE SUN FOR 1881. 


Everybody reads THE SUN. In the editions of this 
Dewspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 


I. All the world’s news, so presented that the reader 
Will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE SUN long ago discovered the golden mean between 
it fulness and unsatisfactory brevity. 








II. Much of that sort of news which depends less upon 
its recognized Importance than upon Its interest to man- 
kind. From moruing to morning THE SUN prints acon- 
Unued story of the ves of real men and women, and of 
thetr deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles, This story 
is more varied and wore interesting than any romance 
that was ever dev is 





TIL. Good writing In every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and decorum In the treatment of 
every subject. 

IV. Honest comment. THE Sty's habit Is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 


V. Equal candor in deuling with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what Js praiseworthy or 
to rebuke what Is blamiable in Democrat ur Republican. 


VI. Absolute Independence of partisan organizations 
but unwavering loyalty to true democratic principles. 
THE SUN belleves that the Government whieh the Cou- 
sUtution gives us sa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty Is to resist to ts utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment In place of that which exists, ‘The year 1881 and 
the years {mmedlately following will probably decide 
this ‘supremely Important contest. THE SUN belleves 
that the victory will be with the people as against the 
Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the Rings 
for Imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Dally SU,» four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mull, post-paid, Is 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year: or including the Sunday paper, 
an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price fs 65 
cents a month, or $7.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of THK SUN fs also furnished 
separately at $1.20 a year, postage pald. 

‘The price of the WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, fifty-six 
x Is BL a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending 10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address, 1. W. ENGLAND, 

Publisher of THE SUN, New York 
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GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETA BLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MavariacDisrases, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUSNE InDI- 
EsTION and FEVERS. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
‘Teenty-five Cents per Box. 


“AGENTS WANTED FoR TH THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 

Mmost convenient article ever offered to house- 

Keepers. Agents meot with greater suscess 

thanever, Oue arent made $108 in 15 days, 

soother G28 in B dare gnother G27 in f day. 
Ereight Free to Agents. Send for clroalars to nearest 
address. SUMMIT MANUPA TURING CO.” 

_ Philadelphia, Pa.; Cinctanatl, Ohio; 8t. Loula, Me. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have sinply taken 
1 pilleaeh night fron 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
found healthe Sold every: where, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. IS. J ON & CO., Bangor, Me. 

























le, can make from 2? to5 
Medal Needle Packages, 
Ictely assorted. Price to 
rz cents., ‘Sany le pack: 


Agents, Male and Fem: 
dollars a day selling our Pri: 
125 Needles Ina packuge, cor 
agents, $11 per hundred: ge! 
age Iocts, In stamps, Goods warranted t. Send 
He chreuiat. BIITISIT NEEDLE. ASSOCIATION, 
New Church Street, New York. 


KIDNEY-WOR 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidne 
‘These great organs are the nattiral cleansers 
tem. Ir they work well. healt 
b ive, dreadful diseases are likely to follow, 
nd is poisoned with the humors that should 
pelled naturally. KIDNEY-' RT tends 
tural action, and throw off the discase. 
1. Sold by all druggists. Price $1. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


thicknesses: 1-8 3:16 14 
wide, per foot 6c “Fe xo 
wide, per foot 9 12 15 
No orders for less than $2 scnt out of New England, 
For opts price-list, address PALMER, PARKER 
& CO., 157 Portland St., Boston, Mass 















































‘or Beauty of Polish. ‘s Labor, Clean- 
lineas. Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MOKSE BBOS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


Is Srxreen Cuarrers.—Cnaprer IX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge, 


Worth hardly heard the light crack of the rifle 
as he ran; but he saw the puff of smoke, and 
thought at first it was a blank shot, meant to 
frighten rather than hurt. 

Nero still clung to the cow. For a moment 
only, however. Then, loosing his hold, he whirled 
about two or three times with his head at his side, 
uttering a whining yelp. 

“There’s your dog; now take care of him!” cried 
Chase, slipping another shell into the little breech- 


. .- 
Instead of flying at the herd again, 
Nero went whimpering and cringing to 
his young master’s fect.” 
_ “You've done for him!” said Lem 
Pavode, very pale. 

“I guess not,” said John Rich. “But 
he’s hurt a little; and good enough for 
him!” 

“7 gave fair warning!” exclaimed 
Chase. “I’m not going to have our cat- 
tle torn to pieces by anybody's whelp.” 

Worth, meanwhile, examining the 
‘dog, found a small red trickling stream 

“making its way down his gaunt and 
“tawny sid ’ 

____ He rose up from his stoop- 
posture and shook his 

e d at Chase. 
tis is the sorriest day’s 


‘it long, I can tell 


won't, ch? Maybe 
like to take it away 
snow. You're welcome to try.” 
Chase, having started on after the cattle, 
d faced Worth, with scornful defiance. * 
ein you to stand there with a loaded 
and two boys to back you!” said Worth. 
hhasn’t come yet; but it will come. I 
You've killed my dog, Chase Atway !” 
‘was troubled to see the poor brute stretched 
bleeding on the ground. It was not a 
eed he had done, and he knew it. But he 
Ul your own fault, Worth Lankton. You 
have kept him back. Now you may sue; 
may threaten to get my pocket-rifle; I’ve 
what I should do over again, and I’m 
frightened !” 
‘iked on a little way further, then turned 
g impelled to say a last word in self- 


1 dog gets well, or if ever you have an- 

advice to you is, not to set him on to our 
the same day, when I am around.” 

e will come; and* that before long!” 

Cn er Worth made, as he bent down 

r't help it, could 1?” said Chase to his 

$ they followed the cattle over the 


; see how you could; I’d have shot him 

n your place,” said John Rich. 
ody d,” said Lem. “His father won’t 
ad I don’t see how Worth can get your 
him threaten to, didn’t you? Now 
his threats amount to!” said Chase. 
nevertheless, greatly disturbed in his 
had happened. He kept constantly 
comrades for approval of his con- 

at the cattle’s bloody legs. 

tardest thing for him now was to tell his 
it he had done. Having driven the cat- 
. by the road, and got them into 
ard, ; wanted the boys to go with him 
oods, and bear witness in his favor. 


Lem; “I’ve got the chores to 
entreaties, they presently 
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“I'm glad J didn’t shoot that dog! Aint you?” 
said John Rich. “Though nobody can blame 
Chase.” 

“That’s so!” said Lem. “He gave fair warning. 
It’s an awful bad job, though; and father'll be 
sorry, I guess, he ever offered such a prize to the 
school.” 

Worth staid by the dog, and watched his suffer- 


4 go Le 


ings, until an over- 
powering desire for 
vengeance took po 

He walked on 

past the orchard, 

and. looking over 

towards’ Mr. At- 

way’s house, saw 

= somebody going 

down the lane. It 

was Chase, on his way to the sugar-bush, to con- 
vey the unpleasant tidings to his father. 

Worth drew back out of sight, and ran past the 
barn. When finally discovered by Chase, he was 
walking fast across the fields towards the haystack 
which the cattle had attacked. 

He pretended to be putting up the rails there, 
when Chase went by, about thirty rods off, on the 
other side of the boundary fence. 

Chase carried his pocket-rifle; and that was 
what Worth was really there to see. They did not 
appear to take any notice of each other; Worth 
seemed busy repairing the broken enclosure; and 
Chase passed on in silence, although strongly in- 
clined to stop and ask after the wounded dog. 

Having put up the fence in a fashion, Worth sat 
on it, brooding over his wrongs and meditating re- 
venge; until, moved by a desperate impulse, he 
jumped down and followed Chase towards the 
woods. The night was shutting down prematurely, 
with darkening clouds; but the angry boy cared 
little for that. 

In the meantime, Chase had found his father at 
the sugar-camp, and told him truthfully all that 
had happened. 

“Boy !” exclaimed Mr. Atway, with as black a 
scowl as was ever seen on his face; “now you've 
got us into a fine scrape!” 

“I’m sorry! But, pa, if you knew just how it 
was”—stammered Chase. 

“T know near enough. No doubt it was a great 
provocation. And I was afraid on’t,” said his 
father. “Lathbrook told me about the Lankton 
boys dogging our cattle and driving ’em home, and 
your starting after them with your pesky pocket- 
rifle. I wouldn’t have had it happen for a hun- 
dred dollars !” 

“Neither would I,” said Chase. 
you have had me”—— 

“Stand by and see the cur tear our cattle ?” cried 
his father. “No; but you could haye kicked and 
beaten him off; no need to have shot him. So 
much for carrying deadly weapons !” 

Chase looked ruefully at the prize he was lately 
so proud of, but which he now almost wished he 
had never seen. 

“Ts it loaded ?” Mr. Atway inquired. 

For answer, Chase pressed the spring, threw up 
the breech, and withdrew the unexploded shell. 

“There!” said his father; “put it away now, and 


‘But would 
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don’t you load it again till I give you permis- 
sion.” 

Chase went obediently and hung up the danger- 
ous plaything in the hut. 

“Stay and help Tomkins finish up here,” said 
Mr. Atway. “I'll go down and look after the cat- 
tle, and do the chores, and see Lankton, if I can, 
about the dog.” 


=p is 


He set off at a quick pace, but stopped when 
he had gone a little way in the dusky woods, 
and looked back at Chase, punching the fire. 

“There's a storm brewing,” said he. “T 

shouldn’t wonder if we got snow before morning; 
feels like it. Perhaps you'd better turn over the 
8. Tell Tom 


6 fire, by the boiling Se a 

He was glad of something to do; and, taking a 
couple of pails to gather up the last drippings of the 
sap, he set out to turn over the buckets while he 
could yet see to work in the fast darkening woods. 

Tomkins carried the sap to the camp; and after 
making two or three trips, came back to Chase 
with a startling question. 

“Who is that feller prowlin’ about the woods, 
down there ?” 

“Where? What fellow ?” said Chase. 

“T’ve seen him twice,” replied Tomkins. * “Fust 
time, he seemed to be comin’ up towards the kit- 
tles from below; he wasn’t fur from the log where 
you fired at the mark.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” Chase asked, in 
some alarm. 

“T didn’t know but what it was one of the boys 
that was with you this afternoon,” said Tomkins ; 
“though I thought he was ruther skulkin’ in his 
movements. But jest now I seen him nearer to. 
He slunk away from the camp jest as I was a-com- 
in’ up.” 

“Did you speak to him ?” 

“Yes; I says, ‘Good-evenin’. Did ye want any- 
thing? But he jest hurried away, and got out of 
sight as quick as he could.” 

“Did you know him?” 

“T wasn’t nigh enough; it was too dark to make 
out his face,” said Tomkins. “But his hat, his 
gait, all his movements, even to the stoop in his 
shoulders, was for all the world like that oldest 
Lankton boy, Worth.” 

“Are you sure?” cried Chase. 

“Wal, I’m sure enough; though, as I said, I 
couldn’t swear to the featur’s. More I think on’t,” 
added Tomkins, “better satisfied I am ’twas him, 
and no mistake.” 

Chase dropped everything, and hurried to the 
camp. 

He ran to the hut and felt for the nail on which 
he had hung the pocket-rifle. The nail was there, 
but the pocket-rifle was gone. 

Mr. Atway sat milking a cow by the last glim- 
mer of the early and brief March twilight, when 
he heard footsteps hurrying up the lane, and saw 
a dark figure pass swiftly through the yard. 

“Ts that you, Chase?” he called. And all out 
of breath with running and excitement, the boy 
turned back. 

“What's the matter now ?” said his father. 

In a dozen broken words, or rather gasps, Chase 
told him, standing there by his father’s side in the 
deep dusk. 

“Taint possible Worth Lankton would do such 
a thing as that!” exclaimed the farmer, “The 
rifle must be there in the hut.” 
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“No, I'm sure it is not!” said Chase. “When 
I found it was gone, I started to follow him. But 
I thought there might be some mistake; so I went 
back and lit the lantern, and had a thorough search. 
It was gone, and Tomkins is sure the fellow he 
saw prowling around there was Worth Lankton.” 
“T am afraid it was,” said Mr. Atway. “For, 
to tell the truth, I saw him myself when I was 
coming out of the sugar-bush. 
He was in the edge of the 
woods, and he stepped be- 
hind a tree, as if to wait for 
me to pass. I had no idea 
he would do so desperate a 
thing, or I would have gone 

back.” 

“What can we do about 
it?’ Chase anxiously in- 
quired. 

“I don’t know,” said the 
farmer; and Chase could al- 
most see the troubled frown 
on his face in the darkness. 
“A pretty snarl we are get- 
ting into with our neighbors, 
thanks to your pocket-rifle! 
I'll go over to Lankton’s af- 
ter supper, and see if I can 
straighten out things a lit- 
tle.” 

The matter was talked over 
seriously at the supper-table ; 

then Mr. Atway, taking out of the cellar-way an 
old tin lantern, full of holes (the other lantern 
was in the woods), lighted a bit of candle to put 
into it, and set off on his uncomfortable errand. 

Chase wanted to go with him, but his father 
said,— 


_ “You boys have managed this business about 


So all that was left for Chase was to watch the 


little moving sphere of sprinkled rays as it accom- 
panied his father down the dark lane, across the 
bridge, and along the silent and dark river-bank, 
until it disappeared in the direction of Mr. Lank- 
ton’s house. 

Mr. Atway went to this interview fully deter- 
mined to be perfectly calm and kind. But his 
heart beat fast when he reached the door, and held 
the lantern before him to find the steps. 

The streaming rays fell upon a tawny shape out- 
stretched at his very feet. It was Nero. He did 
not lie like a dog asleep. Mr. Atway remarked a 
certain stiffness about the neck and limbs. 

He put down his hand to touch him, but drew 
it back with a start and a heavy sigh. The dog 
would never trouble anybody’s cattle any more. 
He was stone-dead. | 

For a moment, Mr. Atway was sorry he had 
come. He would have turned about and gone 
home if he had not thought his lantern might have 
been seen by the family. So he knocked. 

Mrs. Lankton came to the door, looking sadly 
disquieted at sight of the neighbor. 

“I came to see about your dog,” he began, in a 
voice full of pain and compassion, “and I am 
sorry—sorry—to find he is dead.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lankton, coldly; “your boy 
shot him.” 

“I regret it, I regret it more than if it had been 
the best cow on my place!” said Mr. Atway, set- 
ting down his lantern on the step, and entering in 
compliance with a feeble motion she made. “And 
I have come to see your folks about it. Lankton, 
good-eyening.” 

Mr. Lankton was sitting in a far corner by the 
stove, in the dimly lighted kitchen. He did not 
rise, indeed he hardly looked up at their visitor, 
but answered gloomily,— 

“Good-evening, Mr. Atway.” 

The Mister was noticeable; that form of address 
being seldom used by these near neighbors, when 
they met on terms of familiarity and good-will. 

Mrs. Lankton placed a chair, and the visitor sat 
down. 

“I have been greatly distressed by what hap- 
pened to-day,” said he, ‘And I don’t want you to 
think for a moment that I approve of my boy’s 
shooting your dog.” 

No reply from the gloomy man in the corner. 

“It was done in a passion, and he is sorry 
enough for it himself. I trust,” Mr, Atway went 
on, im the most conciliatory tones, “that you will 
consider all the circumstances,—that he is a mere 
boy, and that he really had some provocation,— 
and overlook it,” 
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“I don’t sce the provocation,” muttered the man 
in the corner. 

“1 don’t inean that there was any sufficient prov- 
ocation,” Mr. Atway explained. “But you know, 
the dog had already been at our cattle.” 

“Of course,” spoke up the man of gloom, 
promptly and harshly. “Your cattle were in our 
field, and at our stack. You should keep your 
cattle at home.” 

Mr. Atway controlled an impulse to make as 
sharp a retort; and after a moment's pause, an- 
swered with exemplary mildness. 

“We try to keep our stock on our side of the 
line; but that is not always possible in the present 
condition of the fences. Iam more sorry than you 
can be, that the cows got over to-day; butI didn’t 


suppose you wonld approve of your boys’ dogging | 8r. 


them, and driving them into your yard.” 

“I think my boys did right,” came sternly from 
the dark figure in the corner. 

“Why, then,” said Mr. Atway, “I don’t see that 
there is much use in our talking the matter over. 
There’s been wrong on both sides; and I’d not the 
least idea of your upholding your boys in the 
cruelty they were guilty of, let alone the trouble 
they put us to, of driving our cattle home around 
by the road.” 

“Cruelty !” exclaimed Mr. Lankton, in a violent 
and bitter tone. “Who talks of cruelty? Who 
shot our dog ?” 

“My boy shot him, I frankly admit.” 

“Very well. That’s the only thing I care to talk 
about. Your boy shot him, and you will have 
him to pay for.” 

“I expect to do that—any reasonable price,” 
said Mr. Atway, beginning to lose patience, but 
still controlling himself; “provided your boy will 
at the same time give up the pocket-rifle.” 

“Give up? the pocket-rifle ?” 

The man in the corner was evidently astonished. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Atway, firmly, “the cause of 
all this trouble—the pocket-rifle which Worth 
found and carried away from our sugar-camp this 
evening.” 

Mr. Lankton started to his feet. 

“You mean to say”— 

He was too angry to go on; and Mr. Atway put 
the rude fact in as gentle phrase as he could. 

“You mean to say he stole it?” Mr. Lankton 
broke out, in a fury. 

“] didn’t say that.” 

It was now time for the visitor to rise to his feet 
and stand on the defensive. 

“But you mcan that, and you might as well say 
it.” 

And the father of Worth denounced the charge 
as a malignant falsehood. 

“You won't listen to the evidence,” said Mr. At- 
way. “Callin Worth himself. He won't deny it.” 

“T don't care for your evidence; and I won't in- 
sult my son by asking him to deny such a slander 
as that,” stormed the father. 

“Well, there’s no use of more words,” said Mr. 
Atway, out of all patience, retreating to the door. 

“No use at all, when you talk that way,” Mr. 
Lankton roared after him. “Only remember 
there’s a dog to pay for.” 

“How much is the dog worth ?” said Mr. Atway, 
contemptuonsly. 

“Twenty-five dollars will settle the hash; not a 
cent less.” 

“Twenty—five—dollars—for a worthless whelp 
like that!” said the amazed visitor. “Twenty-five 
gimcracks !” 

“You will pay it!” said Lankton, following him 
to the door. 

“I never will pay it in the world,” said Atway, 
taking up his lantern; “not if it costs me my farm 
in law-suits !” 

“T shall certainly sue you, then!” cried Lankton, 
in the doorway. 

“Look here, neighbor!” Atway answered, 
standing, lantern in hand, a few paces out in the 
darkness, which its shimmering light faintly il- 
luminced. “There are two edges to that tool, and 
you’d better be careful you don’t get cut by it.” 

He partly turned away, as if about to go, but 
stopped to add,— 

“Sue for my boy’s killing the dog, and I’ll have 
your boy up for stealing the pocket-rifle, sure as 
we two are talking here. Now we understand 
each other.” 

And having hurled back this menace, in a meas- 
ured, level tone of voice, straight as a sword-thrust, 
he walked away, in his little moving shower of 
hazy lantern-beams, into the dismal night. 

(To be continued.) 
gi 


TAKEN FOR A BEGGAR. 
It is good advice concerning dress which Shake- 
Bpeare makes Polonius give to his son: 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But net express'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel yet proclaims the man.” 


The value of the advice is illustrated by an in- 
cident that once happened to De Quincy, the Eng- 
lish essayist. He was very careless about his 
dress, and habitually went out in clothes which 
gave him the appearance of a poverty-stricken 
man. 

A clergyman, Dr. R., had invited De Quincy 
when in Glasgow to visit hin, in Ayrshire. One 
day the renowned cssayist arrived at the minister’s 
lodgings when the minister happened to be away 
from home. 

The landlady, a neat, particular, maiden lady, 
was shocked by the untidy appearance of the vis- 
Itor, who asked for the Rev. Dr. R. She took 








him for a wandering beggar, and when he requested 
to be shown to Dr. R’s. room that he might wait 
till the minister returned the next day, she refused 
point-blank. She would not even let him cross 
the threshold to write a line telling Dr. R. that he 
had called. 

Finally she did allow the servant to bring the 
minister's writing-desk to the doorsteps, that 
De Quincy might pen his note there. When Dr. 
R. returned home he found an indignant note 
from De Quincy. 

The good minister was horrified to read that his 
illustrious visitor had been turned away from his 
door. We doubt, however, when he learned of 
De Quincy’s appearance, if he blamed the particu- 
lar landlady for thinking him a wandering beg- 


We should not judge by appearances, but, on 
the other hand, a gentleman has no right to dis- 
guise himself in the garments of a “tramp.” 
————_+e+——__—_ 
HASTE NOT. 
Haste not! Rest not! Calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy proper gulde,— 
Do the riglit, whate‘er betide! 


Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work atlast. GOETHE. 


—_+er—____ 
For the Companion. 


THE NEW COOK. 
TOLD BY THE CHAMBERMAID. 

Harrah for Jane Sweency ! and that’s meself. 

Didn’t I tell you how it would turn out? It’s 
me that hasn’t been knocked round the world 
these three-and-twenty years for nothing, with me 
own living to earn and nobody to speak a word 
for me, good or bad. 

Now mistress is a great scholar. There's no 
end to the books she reads, and they say she un- 
derstands the Latin like the praist; but for all 
that, she’s that soft, a two-year-old baby could 
impose on her. 

There’s Waddell, the butcher; he comes bring- 
ing a steak so tough you couldn’t cut it with an 
axe, but if he tells her it’s a lovely sirloin, she 
believes him, and never finds out her mistake till 
she tries to bite it at dinner-time. 

And that old curmudgeon of a fish-man!—he 
looks like a great bloated porpoise himself—he 
came riding into the yard one day, tooting his horn 
and bawling out, “Fresh mackerel!” 

So mistress stepped to the door and told him she’d 
take half-a-dozen if they were really nice and 
fresh. 

“Certainly, ma’am; ‘pon honor,” says he, put- 
ting them in a pan she gave him. 

But I caught a whiff of ‘em, and says I, “In- 
dade, they ought to be fresh, for it’s long enough 
since they see the salt say.” 

“What do you mean by that?" says he. “I 
come from Newburyport this very da 

“Perhaps you did, but your fish didn’t,” says I. 
“It’s a long time since they bade farewell to their 
native iliment, poor things.” 

Mistress took the mackerel, though. 

“Jane, you shouldn’t speak to the poor man so,” 
says she. And, to be sure, it wasn’t my busincss, 
I being chambermaid and not cook ; but I couldn’t 
stand by and see the old fellow cheat her so. 

As I said, anybody can impose on mistress. 
Just so I’ve minded that a cat that’s been brought 
up in the house and made a pet of, isn’t up to the 
tricks that a barn cat is. It’s caught in a trap 
twice as easy. 

And that’s the difference between me and mis- 
tress. Not that I’m one of your ignorant Irish 
girls, either. I’ve been to night school, and know 
how to read and write, and once I went to a day 
school six weeks. 

And I’m not Irish, neither, unless you call me 
so because my forbears came over from the old 
country. 

And by that same token, where did yours come 
from ? 

Born here, do you say ? 

Then they must have been red Injuns along 
back, for nobody else lived in America till Colum- 
bus came over and discovered it. I know that, if 
Tam Irish; which I’m not, for I was born within 
twenty miles of Boston, where my Cousin Tom 
keeps a fish-market—and he doesn’t sell stale fish, 
neither. 

You'd never dream from the speech of me that 
there was a drop of Irish blood in me veins, unless 
it’s when the Sweeny temper’s ronsed, and then, 
somehow, the brogue comes to the front. It’s a 
good language to blackguard in, the Irish is. But 
of course nothing of that kind will get in here, 
which if it does, I hope the editor will leave it out. 

It’s not all owing to me schooling, neither, that 
I speak and appear so proper; it comes a good 
deal from living with me betters, and minding their 
ways. 

But what I was going to tell you about was the 
new cook; an old woman she was, while Ann 
Billings, the old cook, was jist a young girl. 

And perhaps Ann teas a bit flighty; anyhow, 
mistress said she wanted somebody in place of her 
that was old and steady, and wouldn’t have so 
many followers. But there’s worse things than 
leaning over the gate of a moonlight night talking 
with a nice young man, and so mistress found out. 
It’s strange how some folks forgets they was ever 
young! 

And mistress wanted an Amcrican and a Protes- 
tant—that was another thing she was particular 
about. 

There’s not much said or done in the house that 














T don’t get an inkling of—I being table-girl as well 
as chambermaid—and I heard mistress tell master 
all about it. 

Faith, it's as good as a play to hear ‘em talk 
over their family secrets, and paying no more 
heed to me than if I was a table or a chair. But 
then I’ve that sinse of honor that I'd scorn to tell 
what I hear. My rule is to keep me ears open and 
me mouth shut—except when the Sweeny temper 
inside of me is roused, and then it’s jist the other 
way. 

But about the cook. 

Master is one of thim easy men that niver inter- 
feres about the house one way or another. So 
mistress is suited, it’s little he cares whether she 
has a nigger, or a long-tailed Chinaman, or a re- 
spectable Irish girl like meself, to wait on her. 
‘Though, as I said before, I’m not Irish, being born 
within twenty miles of Boston, where me cousin 
keeps a fish-market. 

Well, master went off to the city, one day, and 
come back bringing the new cook with him. 

“T’ve got just the woman you wanted, Caroline,” 
says he tomistress. “A Protestant American, and 
old enough to be discreet and steady.” 

“Bedad, that’s true for ye!” says I to meself; 
“and plain enough to scare the crows, into the bar- 
gain.” 

She gave out she was a widow, but thinks I, a 
red calico gown, with yellow spots, is mighty queer 
widow’s weeds ; and I mistrusted whether the dear 
departed had gone any further than Ciilifornia. 

The first thing she asked about was the churches, 
and what persuasim mistress was. Persuasim is 
what they call it, though I never could make out 
what it meant; but anyhow, it means something 
about religion. 

That made me think she was going to try the 
pious dodge; but if she meant to, she gave it up. 
She never see the inside of a church while she 
stayed; she was always going, but somehow there 
was always an excuse when Sunday came. 

That’s the kind of Protestant she was. 

She claimed she was born in New Jersey, but if 
she didn’t say, ‘Divil tly away wid ye, ye black 
baste!’ when she got mad with the cooking-stove, 
then me ears deceived me, that’s all. 

But mebbe that’s the way they talk down in 

I niver was there. 
ns and I never sect our heads together 
very well from the first, but in particklar after she 
broke the chiny plate and made mistress believe 7 
done it. 

That roused the Sweeny temper in me, and I let 
her know what I thought of her; but, would you 
believe it?—I soon found that my temper was as 
the balm of Gilead compared to hers. 

Still, ’'d no idea of giving in, and I don’t know 
who'd have been left to tell the tale if mistress 
hadn’t heard the noise we made, and come to see 
what was the matter. Then what does that de- 
eeitful Tompkins do but up with her apron and 
pretend to cry. 

“Well,” says I, “if your water-works will quench 
your fire-works, I'm glad of it.” 

“Hush, Jane!” says mistress, and when she 
spoke that way, I always did hush. 

“Now, Mrs. Tompkins, tell me all about it,” she 
went on. 

Then Tompkins told how I’d blamed her for 
telling about the chiny plate, and how she thought 
"twas her duty to tell it, though she didn’t want to 
harm me; and how I'd called her names and shook 
me fist at her, and niver a word of her own actions. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Tompkins,” says mistress. 
“Jane is young, and speaks without thinking. 
She doesn’t mean halt she says.” 

That was the time I went out and kicked over 
the water-pail. When I come back, the mistress 
had gone, and Tompkins had stopped crying. 

“Spitfire!” says she. 

“Crocodile!” says I. And them was the only 
sintiments we exchanged for the rest of the day. 

It was about two weeks after that that the 
“Barrington Beggars” came along. I s'pose they 
call them beggars on account of their all coming 
together in great wagons with baskets to sell. 
Some call them the “Barrington Gypsies” for the 
same reason. They come along twice in the year, 
and they say there’s a great mortality prevails 
among the hen-roosts about that time. 

So, one morning, just as the sun began to rise, 
there was a great outcry down below,— 

“Murder! thieves! robbers! Oh—oh—oh!” 

Everybody ran down in ist what clothes they 
could leap into; and there was Tompkins scream- 
ing and wringing her two hands, and tugging at 
her few wisps of gray hair, but all anybody could 
make out was,— 

“The window’s open! The silver’s gone!” 

When she got calm enough to speak plain, think 
of my feclings to hear her accuse me of being at 
the bottom of it! No doubt the gypsies were the 
thieves, she said; she had seen me at*the back 
door talking to a murderous-looking villain in the 
afternoon. 

“Murderous-looking villain, indade!” says I. 
“He was as good-looking a boy as there is in New 
Hampshire.” 

“Only hear her! She confesses it all, or as good 
as!” crics Tompkins. ‘So he was good-looking, 
was he? and that was the reason you left the side- 
board unlocked and the window open, I s’pose.” 

At this, I felt me Sweeny blood rising, and may- 
be I used some words not set down in the cate- 
chism; but master silenced us both, saying the 
matter would be investigated, and the truth would 
come out. 
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So master sent for the officer, and he came and 
heard all we had to say, looking that solemn, 
you'd have thought he was the judge himself. 
Then says he,— 

“So far, the evidence seems to point to the gyp- 
sies; but as the statements of these witnesses don't 
quite agree, I propose to begin by searching them.” 

You should have seen Tompkins when he said 
that. She declared she never would subinit to 
such an insult, and raved like a crazy woman. 

“Oh, it’s a mere form,” says he, “and can do you 
no harm ;” but I see a sly twinkle in his eye at the 
saine time. “I'll begin with this young woman,” 
nodding at me. 

“And welcome!” says I, so I led the way to my 
chamber, master and mistress and Tompkins all 
following, as well as the officer; and I showed him 
ny trunk, and he pulled the things all round 
topsy-turvy, but found nothing excepting what be- 
Icnged there. 

Then it came Tompkins’ turn; but what does 
she do but plump herself down on her trunk, and 
go off in a hysteric tit. However, she had to give 
in at last, as she might have known she would. 
And there, tucked away in the bottom of the trunk, 
was the missing silver! 

“T don’t think it will be necessary to search the 
gypsies,” says the officer, with another sly twinkle. 

So off goes Toinpkins to spend the season in the 
“little brown jug,” as some calls the old jail; and 
serves her right for stealing mistress’ silver, and 
tryin’ to lay the blame on me, a decent Irish girl 
—if you can call me Irish that was born within 
twenty miles of Boston, where me cousin keeps a 
fish-narket, and doesn’t sell stale fish, neither, 
bedad!” 





2 
For the Companion, 
“CRONIN'S CAMEL.” 

“We'll give her a benefit,” said Will Campbell, 
the worst boy in school. 

“And a matinee thrown in every afternoon,” 
laughed Jim Reilly, the next to the worst. 

“If old Snell can’t manage us, how do they ex- 
pect that little thing will?” continued Jim. “If 
she was the girl that visited the school yesterday, 
they might as well take a young one out of the 
primary department.” 

“They say her father’s as rich as mud, and she 
teaches because she likes to,” put in Will. “I 
think she'll go away because she likes to! Eh, 
boys? We'll get Cronin’s Camel to try an ex- 
periment on her.” 

“What kind of an experiment ?” laughed “red- 
headed Scottie,” who liked to be near the ring- 
leaders in all such enterprises, 

“Oh, he can tind one! If he can’t, I can. Old 
Stevens says I have a very active imagination.” 

The man so disrespecttully spoken of was the 
Principal of Public Schuol No. 23. No words will 
better describe the lawlessness that prevailed in 
one of the classes of the Intermediate Department 
than the conversation given above. 

Emma Henderson had an object in Hfe. From 
the time that she had set her dolls in a row and 
pointed ont to them by aid of a pair of scissors all 
the letters of the alphabet—exactly as her own 
teacher did—till the later years when she entered 
the Normal School, and was considered a “candi- 
date,” she had always longed to be a teacher. 

It was true that her father was rich, but as 
Emma wanted the work and not the money, her 
father’s wealth was not a conclusive argument 
to her against her great desire. 

When Mr. Elkins, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, consented to let her “substitute” for Miss Snell 
who was obliged to “rest awhile,” Emma was 
overwhelmed with delight. She was not quite 
twenty, and her slight figure and light curly hair 
made her appear very girlish indeed. 

It was no wonder that Will Campbell hadn’t 
much opinion of her, or that “red-headed Scottie” 
thought her baby face and figure “gave her away.” 

Miss Henderson entered the room with the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Stevens, who said to the scholars,— 

“Boys, this young lady is to be your teacher for 
the rest of the term. I have told her where to find 
ine, if she needs me at any time, so look out for 
yourselves.” 

An hour's talk could not have told the story of 
insubordination more plainly than this abrupt 
speech, and Emma felt that she must nerve her- 
self for an immediate combat. 

A suppressed titter ran through the room as Mr. 
Stevens left it, but the young girl went to her 
work courageously, and called the class in geogra- 








hy. 
x She talked to them in a familiar way of the sub- 
ject of their lesson, the Desert of Sahara, and suc- 
ceeded in interesting them. They grew quict, with 
the exception of an overgrown boy, of whom 
Emma felt the most afraid. 

She happened to glance at him as she spoke of 
the affection with which the Arabs regard their 
“ships of the desert,” and distinctly heard him say 
to his left-hand neighbor, “Cronin’s Camel.” 

It made a laugh in that part of the room, and 
the restless spirit was roused again. She tried to 
ignore the incident, but finished the recitation, and 
proposed an exercise in gymnastics. All of the 
scholars came to their feet at once with the excep- 
tion of four boys. 

“Can any one tell me why those boys do not 
rise ?” inquired Emma, in her calmest tones. 

No one answered. 

“Have you been excused from your class, boys ?” 
she began again. 

No answer. 
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Determined to force an answer at all hazards, 
she turned to one of them. 

“What is your name ?” 

“Campbell,” was the surly response. 

“Have you been excused from your exercise, 
Campbell ?” 

“I excused myself,” answered tho boy, with a 
leer and a chuckle that caused a general laugh. 

“You and I, boys, might as well come to an un- 
derstanding at once,” said Emma, with rising 
color, but firm voice. “I have been appointed 
your teacher, and for that reason am entitled to 
your respect and obedience. 

“You heard what Mr. Stevens said as he left 
the room. It would be an easy matter to call him 
in, and have this business settled by him, but I 
prefer to do it myself. 

“T wonder if you have the least idea why I 
choose to take the responsibility of your manage- 
ment. I will tell you. Because I am ashamed 
for your own sakes to let the principal know that 
there is a boy in this class mean enough to take 
advantage of a lady.” 

As these last words left her lips, Campbell, Scott 
and Reilly stepped into the aisle. 

It was plain they were ashamed of their con- 
duct, and felt for the moment a wholesome respect 
forthe young teacher ; but one glance at the sullen 

faces showed her that it was only a temporary tri- 
umph. 

This disciplinary treatment would have to be 
followed up most judiciously, or all would be lost. 
Emma Henderson was not lacking in either vour- 
age or determination. One loutish, hard - faced 
boy still kept his seat. 

“What's your name, sir?” inquired Emma. 

“Cronin’s Camel,” answered Will Campbell for 
him. This was the signal for another laugh, which 
even the well-behaved boys could not resist. 

“His name’s Cronin,” spoke up a boy in front 
of the line, “but the fellows call him ‘Cronin’s 
Camel.’” 

“Cronin, step out into the aisle,” said Emma. “I 
am anxious to see what the young man looks like 
who can be so disrespectful to a lady, and that 
lady a stranger. Step out, sir!” 

Emma Henderson was a trifle short-sighted, and 
what she saw was a great shambling figure that 
sidled into the aisle, keeping, to all appearance, 
the same doubled-up position he had kept at his 
desk. 

“Cronin,” said Emma, now thoroughly aroused, 
“the rest of the boys have seen fit to obey me, and 
I propose that youshall also. Stand up straight!” 

Another titter, and no change in Cronin’s stoop- 
ing posture. 

“Cronin, I will give you five seconds in which 
to take a proper position !” 

«Don’t you s’pose I’d stand straight if I could ?” 
exclaimed Cronin, in a voice hoarse with passion. 
“Tf you'd any eyes in your head, you'd sec that 
T’m humpbacked !” 

For a moment, Emma Henderson stood like one 
stunned. The little hands that Campbell was sure 
could never hold on to a rattan were tightly 
clenched, and it required the greatest effort on her 
part to keep from breaking down utterly. 

To prevent a scene of this kind, which she in- 
stinctively felt would be a confession of weakness, 
she rallied her self-command, and stepped from 
the platform down into the aisle. The boys won- 
dered, and the cripple shrank back as if the little 
figure approaching him meditated a blow. 

“What was she going to do? . 

“Cronin,” she said, in a gentle voice, offering 
her hand, which he took in a dazed sort of way, 
very much as if he dared not refuse, “I was too 
near-sighted to see what was the matter, and I sin- 
cerely beg your pardon.” She had managed to 

drive back her tears, but as she spoke, a stray 
drop fell on the boy’s hand. 

«©Yes’m,” he answered; “and I’d no business to 
be so impudent.” 

“And you won't be again, I’m sure. Be good 
enough to let me see you after school.” 

The gymnastic exercise finished, Miss Hender- 
son was on the point of opening the desk for the 
writing-books, when the four refractory boys, who 
had been narrowly watching her, sprang to their 
feet. 

Cronin’s voice was louder than the rest, as he 
screamed out, ‘Please don’t do that!” and hur- 
riedly shuffled down to the platform. 

“May I come up, ma‘am ?” he asked, in a per- 
fectly respectful tone, but acting very much fright- 
ened. Emma had turned pale, but said, very qui- 
etly,— 

ucertainly, Cronin; but what’s the matter ?” 

“TThere’s a hornet’s nest in your desk,” he said, 
in a low tone, “and I'll take it out after school. T 
put it there myself. I don’t suppose you'll ever 
forgive me, but I'll behave myself after this, if it 
kills me.” 

“J have forgiven you already, Cronin,” said 
Emma. “I am sure we shall be friends in the 
future.” 

She was sure of all the rest before the day closed. 
They “gave her a benefit,” but a very different onc 
from what they at first intended. Its results were 
seen in respectfal attention, good order, and an 
industrious, quiet class. Cc. B. Lerow. 

= ig 
A GOOD REPLY. 


‘Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a child’s 
mind by inculcsting any opinions before {t should come 
to years of discretion, and be able to choose for itself. 
uu] showed bim my garden,” sald Coleridge, ‘and told 
Bim it was my botanical garden.” “How so?” sald he. 








“[t is covered with weeds.” “Oh, I replied, “that is 
because it has not come to its age of discretion and 
choice! The weeds, you sce, have taken the liberty to 
grow, and I thought it unfair to prejudice the soil 
towards roses and strawberrics.”” 
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A FIGHT WITH LUCIVEES. 

In the mid-winter of 1854, when I was a Ind of four- 
teen years, I started on a journey through the forests of 
Northern Maine in company with a young man who 
‘was ecarcely more than my own age. 

We left our quarter before sunrise and went in the 
direction of Lake Paugonk. 

To the lake—a distance of forty milea—there was a 
broken road over the ice, over which we passed with a 
horse and sled. From the point where the “northwest 
carry” path leads across to the West Brauch, we had to 
travel on snow-shoes; the snow at that season being 
from four to five feet deep. 

Starting off along this “portage,” or “carry,” a walk 
of a couple of hours through the woods took us within 
half a mile of the ‘‘Seboomook hay-meadows,” to a 
point where a wide road, now unused, intersects the 
narrow portage path. 

This road, I may add, is known as “Gen. Wool’s 
Military Road,”—cut through by Government contract 
in 1842, at the recommendation of that officer. Though 
it is now overgrown by bushes, it still shows a broad 
avenue leading off northwest through the sombre forests 
towards the Canadian border. 

‘We were plodding on under our knapsacks, or rather 
bundles of blankets, etc., Ben in advance with his rifle, 
when just as we had paseed the place of intersection, a 
great enarling and growling came to our ears. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Ben, stopping short. “D’ye hear 
that?” E 

“Yes; what is it?” 





“Some sort of a cat-fracas!” 

Pushing on through the bushes which grow close 
about the path, we aaw a large creature, rather more 
than avcrage dog-size, and of a stone-gray color, crouch- 
ing on the snow some five or six rods ahead. 

It held a hare, or some other small animal, in its claws, 
and was trying by ferocious snarls and a grim dieplay 
of teeth to keep off five or six other animals of its own 
species who were calling for a division. 

«‘Luelvees’, aren't they?” cried Ben. “A whole 
pack of’em 

“Savage-looking beasts!” said I. ‘Will they meddle 
with us?” 

“J think not. They don’t often touch a man. I'll 
make ’em scatter, though!” and bringing the rifle to bis 
shoulder, Ben snapped at one of the largest of them. 

The gun missed fire; but at the crack of the cap the 
whole pack sprang up and stood staring at ua with their 
great silvery eyes. 

‘The replacement of the cap failed to discharge the 
piece; the powder had In some way become damp. 
The creatures stood looking at us, as if in wonder at 
our sudden appearance. 

“You'll have to draw out the charge,” said I. 

“I won't stop for that,” said Ben. ‘Now see 'em 
run!” And clubbing the rifle, he rashed at them with 
a loud shout. 

‘They all leaped away but one, an old male. He was 
not inclined to move, but raising his back, stood his 
ground, spitting and gnashing his long sharp teeth. 

“Beat!” yelled Ben, striking at him with the rifle- 
Dutt. “Beat! Scat!” 

‘The beast bounded aside to escape the blow, then 
quick as s dart jumped at his assallant, fastening his 
claws into bis clothes. 

Partly from the force of the spring and partly tripping 
in the brush, Ben went over backwards on his snow- 
shoes. At least, the first I knew he was on his back, 
with the cat upon him, growling like a fary. 

“Help! Pull him off! Pull him off!” shouted tho 
prostrate lumberman, struggling frantically. 

T sprang to the rescue, as hastily as I could on my 
snow-shoes, and catching the usclers rifle from under 
Ben’s arm, dealt the animal a blow. 


Quick as thought, it turned and darted at me. Stag- 
gering back, I caught the “tall ends” of my snow-shoes 
together,—locked” them, as they call it,—and went 
sprawling. 

‘The beast crouched to spring upon me, but raising 
my legs, shoes and all, I made such a kicking as to baf- 
fle him a moment; only a moment, though, for he made 
a spring, and tearing and grappling at the snow-shocs, 
slit my trousers’ legs to ribbons. 

It was now my turn to cry for help, which I did lus- 
tily, without doubt. Ben was up in asecond. In the 
scuffle, he had broken the strings to one of his snow- 
shoes. 

Catching the shoe up, he struck the beast over the 
head with the bow of it. The animal then whirled and 
attacked him again. But backing ngainst a big spruce 
standing near, Ben warded off its jumps. 

Getting up, I seized the rifle, and stepping forward, 











dealt the “varmint” a tremendous blow on the head,| mence their march of Invasion. He had become in- 
tumbling him into the snow. We then used both rifle | formally attached to the department of the Quarter 
and shoe until he lay upon the ground dead. Master General, Col. Harrison, and he was eager for 
“I declare for't!” exclaimed Ben, pulling the carcass | employment on every reconnaissance made into tho 
up out of the crimson snow. “Quite a scrimmage! | hostile territory. 
Didn't think of his facing about #0, or I shouldn’t have | He was singularly modest. When, at a camp dinner, 
run at him, I tell ye! "Iwas that rabbit, ye see; he| the place of honor would be tendered him, he inva- 
didn’t want to give that up.” riably declined with firmness but courtesy, protesting 
‘The skin would have been worth a trifle,—a couple | that he was “too junior.”” 
of dollars, perhaps,—but we had a heavy load to carry| For obvious reasons, I had never made any referenco 
already, #0, gathering up our luggage, went on towards | in conversation with him to the Franco-German War, 
the river, leaving tho fallen lucivce to feed his cowardly | that had wrecked his dynasty; but one day he volun- 
comrades, who had deserted him in his hour of need. | tarily introduced the topic, and told me a number of 
“You thought he would run when you attacked him?” | personal anecdotes concerning that stirring period. 
said I. ‘When bis father, himself, and the Imperial suite were 
“Yes,” laughing. “They ’most always run fora man, | hurrying away from Mctz to escape the environment 
unless their whelpa are round. If they are cornered, | that subsequently befell Bazainc’s army, they got 
though, they will fight like Judgment! I remember | jammed in a block of troops and vehicles on the 
once I was with a gang working up on the Allequash | chauaaée leading to Gravelotte. 
waters. Our camp was a great log concern, twenty-five | There came a panic, and the Imperial party seemed 
by thirty; and over the door there was a sort of porch | hopelessly blocked in. But Prince Louis, in hia rides 
of logs, used as a store-room for our pork and flour. during his stay in Metz, had made himeelf acquainted 
“Along the last of January, there was a sharp crust; | with all the by-tracks. Ono of these, a vineyard path, 
and one of the men and I had been out one night after a | opened close to where the party was blocked. 
coon. It was about ten o’clock when we got back. Riding into it, with the exclamation, “Follow me, 
“On opening the slab door on the outside of the porch, | papa!” the boy of fourteen guided the whole cavalcade 
we found that the inside door, leading through into tho | out of the preas, and led it by a wide but eafe circuit 
camp, was shut. through the vineyards to the house in Gravelotte where 
“All was dark in the porch. We stepped in to go | the halt for the night was arranged. 
through. As we did so, we heard a scratching and| In one of the early reconnoissances into Zululand he 
scrambling over the barrels. bad exposed himself with great recklessness, galloping 
“At that, ome one opened the inside door, and in an | headlong and alone intoa broken rocky country after 
instant a lucivee jumped down from the barrels, and | some Zulus who had shown themselves; and on hear. 
dived into the camp to get out of the way. ing of this, Lord Chelmsford gave ordera that he should 
“You can guess what a pow-wow that made inside,— | go on no expedition without his sanction. 
twenty men shut up in there with a ‘bob-cat,’ as they | In the same reconnolseance he was 60 bent on rough- 


called it. ing it that be had brought no blenkct. The nights 


“They had one tallow candle burning. Somebody | were very cold, and when in bivouac the sager troopers 
upset that about the first thing. 


lay enug under their blankets, he tramped about to 
keep himself warm, singing meanwhile the French 
camp song of “‘Malbrook.” 

At length, a rough trooper swore at him for “kicking 
| Up that infernal row,” and offered bim half his blanket, 

if he would only lle down and go to sleep. 

“The youngster is as keen as mustard,” was the ap- 
proving comment of the old soldiers. 

At length the march of invasion began. The column 
which Lord Chelmsford and the Prince accompanied, 
lay encamped on the morning of the first of June at a 
spot called Koppie Allein, on the bank of the Blood 
River, the boundary between the Tranevaal and Zulu- 
land. It was to march that day forward some seven 
miles to another encamping ground called Itelezi Till. 

Already the ground some distance {n advance had 
been carefully scouted over, and found to be clear of 
Zulus. A site fur the halt next succeeding that at 
Itelezi Hill had been chosen about ten miles forward 
from the latter camp, on level ground close to the 
Ityotyost River. 

The Prince had for three days been hard at desk- 
work, which he abhorred, and he asked Col. Harrison 
to let him go forward to the Ityotyosi River, and plan 
the disposition of the camp to be formed there. 

‘There seemed no riek, and Harrison consented with- 
out consulting Lord Chelmsford. Lieut. Carcy asked 
and got permission to accompany the Prince, to per- 
fect a sketch, which he had already made, of the tracks 
leading to the Ityotyosi camping-ground. 

I was living with the general commanding the cavalry, 
and I remember as if it were but yesterday Carey com- 
ing to Capt. Stewart, the Cavalry Brigade Major, for an 
escort. He asked and got authorization for six white 
irregulars, and an equal number of Basutos— black 
troopers who were admirable scouts, and who can 
smell a Zulu a mile away. 

Buch an escort was adequate for any such service, 
and would have been considered ample for the com- 
that knocked him down, and order was restored. We eter ha’ could sik th er elec a ke 
kept the skin banging up in the porch all the rest of the | passed through the respective camps. Then he rode 
winter.” e away. 

: ‘He was iu a hurry, and so ‘he only took with him, as 
For the Conpenton, he rode on to catch up with the Prince, the six white 
END OF PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. | irregular troopers. The Basutos required a little time 

I was first introduced to Prince Louls—or as we in| to get ready, 80 he did not wait for them, but léf in- 
England still continued to call him, the Prince Imperial | structions that they should ride forward and overtake 
—at the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund in | bim, indicating the route he was to take. 

London in the year 1877. By an unfortunate mistake, his instructions were 

He had made an excellent speech, and had met with | misunderstood, and the black fellows, an hour after 
3 most enthusiastic reception. He was a young man of | Carey had gone, paraded in front of the cavalry head- 
very bright parts, and in spite of obvious disadvantages, | quarters. 
had distinguished himeelf not a little in bis studies at} They were ordered off at once to overtake Carey, but 
our Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, which he at- | they did not succeed in striking bis track, and giving up 
tended as an Artillery Cadet. the hunt, returned into camp. Had the Basuto escort 

His two closest comrades there were Slade and Bigge, | been with the Prince, in all human probability he 
both of whom were afterward in service with him in| would have been alive to-day. 

Zululand. ‘That same night, as we were at dinner about seven, 

‘Among those who looked below the surface, there | in Gen. Marshall's tent, a scared face looked in through 
was never any doubt, and subsequent revelations have | the tent door. 
established the fact, that Prince Louis volunteered to| It was Harrison, who, with a broken, agitated voce, 
sce fighting with the British troops in Zululand, in or- | exclaimed, ‘My God, the Prince Imperial is killed.” 
der that by gaining reputation for bravery in field ser-| The ill news was too true. Carey and four of the 
vice there, he might add personal prestige to his pre- | irregulars had brought back the wretched tidings. The 
tensions to the throne of France. Prince, two troopers, and a black interpreter, who had 

It was, then, something worse than a mistake on the | been with the party, had been left on the field. 
part of the British authorities, or rather on the part of| Next morning Gen. Marshall took out the cavalry 
the great people of the British Court, actively to aid an | brigade to reconnoitre the ground, and bringin the bod- 
adventure, the covert purpose of which was to further | ies; for from the first there was no hope that any of the 
the subversion of the settled order of things, in a coun- | abandoned men were alive. 
try to which Britain stood in the attitude of a friendly | Carey accompanied the perty, as did the four troopers 
ally. that had been of the escort. Carey was not under ar- 

Never of a strong conatitution, Prince Louis was| rest, and seemed nowise oppressed by the gravity of 

prostrated by fever within a few days of his landing in | his position. 
South Africa. He insisted on going under canvas, with| We found the poor lad’s body in a grassy hollow, 
& battery of artillery, the officers of which were old | about two hundred yards distant from the Kraal at 
friends of his, and which was encamped at Cato’s| which, on remounting after a short rest, the party had 
Manor, just outside Port Durban. been surprised by the Zulus. 

A few days of this work knocked him over, and he| He was stripped stark naked, ono eye gouged out, his 
had to go and be nursed in the house of a hospitable | body literally covered with assegal stabs; and his left 
resident of Durban, whose wife attended on the sick | arm marked by countless cuts, as if he had held it 
prince as if he had been her own son. raised in self-defence. 

‘When he recovered, Lord Chelmsford, who com-| The two troopers Isy near, slain also by assegai 
manded in South Africa, attached him to his personal | wounds. On no corpse, elther of the three human be- 
staff in the capacity of honorary aid-de-camp, and he ac- | ings or of the two slain horses, was there any mark of 
companied his lordship to the Zululand frontier, prior | bullet wound. 
to the recommencement of active operations in May,| The interpreter’s body was found a mile away. He 
1879. had diod game after clear evidence of a desperate hand- 

I met the Prince very often during the weary time | to-hand combat. 
when the two columns of the invading force were lin-| A court of inquiry inculpated Carey, who was almost 
gering at Landman’s Drift snd Kambula, waiting for | immediately brought to trial on a charge of “‘misbchav- 
the full equipment that was to enable them to com-| for in presence of the enemy.” Jt ia curious that just 


“Every man of the ‘company was shouting and kick- 
ing and striking, and the cat wowling and leaping, 
about. I think I never heard such a rumpus. 

“There was a big cooking-stove in the room, full of 
fire, and the creature got on to that, making a horrible 
stench of burnt hair. 

“geveral of the men got scratched, and more than s 
dozen got whacks and kicks meant for the cat. 

“At Inst the cook gave the animal a lick with his axe 
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as in the German army there is no bugle sound 
that cans “Retreat,” so in the English military 
code there is no specific mention of the crime of 
“cowardice.” 

I was present throughout the proceedings of the 
court-martial on Lieut. Carey, heard all the evi- 
dence and his defence; and will now attempt to 
give an impartial synopsis of the circumstances at- 
tending the Prince’s untimely death. 

First, the ground must be cleared of 
one complication. Carey could not 
fuirly be considered in command of the 
party. It was the Prince’s expedition. 
‘True, Carey was the only commissioned 
officer of the British army present, and 
obvious duties devolved upon him in 
that capacity; but the Prince was un- 
derstood to rank as Honorary Captain, 
and so was in nominal command, hay- 
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comparative safety in that donga, and taken him 
up behind him, there is a strong probability that 
he would have been saved. 

I have seen many far more risky enterprises 
crowned with success. But when the Prince was 
being assegaied, the man who might have 
covered himself with credit by a deed for the 
chance of which scores of men would burn, was 














DEATH OF PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


ing Carey merely as his guide, philosopher and 
friend. 

After an hour's halt in the Kraal by the Ityoty- 
osi River, the horses being off-saddled, and pas- 
turing around, and the hour being nearly four, 
Curcy suguested to the Prince that it was time to 
move back to camp. 

The black interpreter had reported having seen 

» Zulu prowling about the river near by. The 
sorses were caught and saddled, and the Prince 
pave the word of command to mount. 

Just as feet were in stirrups, all the survivors 
agreed in testitying that a volley of musketry 
came into the party from all round the edge of the 
maize ficld that formed a semi-circle round the 
castern side of the Kraal. 

Carey, said he, when mounting, was on one side 
of a hut, the Prince on the other; that he saw the 
latter spring to mount, and thought himself en- 
titled to assame he was safe in the saddle like 
himself. 

All the troopers concurred in asserting that 
Carcy was the foremost fugitive, that he led the 
way at a gallop, without looking back over the two 
hundred yards of sward, across the ravine, or 
donga, and far up the rugged slope beyond. 

Carey certainly could give no account of any- 
thing that happened behind him after he fied away, 
till one of the troopers overtook him on the high 
ground beyond the donga. 

Carey still wears the Queen’s uniform, the tech- 
nical grounds of his exculpation being that he was 


a scout, and therefore it was his duty to run and | age. 


not fight! 

The Prince never got mounted at all. His 
horse was restive, and he would not stand. He 
ran by the side of the beast, one hand holding the 
reins and clutching the pommel, the other in the 
cantle of the saddle. 

One of the troopers, a Jersey man, passed him 
in this plight, shouting as he passed,— 

“ Dépéchez-vous, monsicur.” 

Presently he was seen, by a trooper who looked 
back, to let go his grip of the saddle and fall back- 
wards, the horse escaping at a headlong gallop. 
The trooper thought the Prince was shot, but this 
was not so. The broad hand of leather, linking the 
holsters and crossing the pommel of the saddle, 
was what his right hand had been clutching, as he 
strove to spring into the saddle. 

This had torn under the strain, and so the 
Prince had lust his grip and fallen backward. I 
inspected the rents next day, for the horse was 
brought into camp, and I found that the band 
which had given way was made not of sound, 
stout leather, but of a wretched substance that 
scemed brown paper. 

And so, in a sense, it was not the Zulus that 
killed Prince Louis, but the shoddy rascality of a 
firm of Woolwich saddlers. 

After the poor lad, in losing his horse, had lost 
his last chance, he ran, before the Zulus overtook 
him, nearly two handred yards, till he reached the 
little grassy ravine, or donga, where we found his 
body. 

One of the troopers saw him disappear into the 
hollow of the donga with the Zulus close at his 
heels. He never saw him emerge. He never did 
emerge till we carried him out feet foremost. 

Had any man of the party waited for him in 





flying rentre a terre with panic at his heart and 
words of abjectness on his lips. 

It remains to be said, that after the most careful 
inspection, I could find around the Kraal, and all 
over the ground, no wad or cartridge, or any cvi- 
dence of the use of firearms by the Zulus. 

The circumstance that no man or horse was 
touched by a bullet confirms my deliberate belicf 
that the attacking handful of Zulus were armed 
only with assegais; and that the story of a volley 
was an invention of Carey and the surviving 
troopers to palliate the disgrace of their common 














poltroonery. ARCHIBALD Fores. 
—————_+o_- 
For the Companion. 
REAL WEALTH. 
wets we have given our friends alone 
Reach no misfortune; nay, 
The only real wealth we own 
Is that we've ey en away. 
‘From the Latin by Mrs, Millard. 
———+o—__- 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle, the great Scotch philosopher 
and historian, died at Chelsea, near London, on 
February 5th, in the eighty-sixth ycar of his age. 

The present generation know little of Carlyle, 
except from the books which he wrote forty or 
fifty years ago; for he has written no notable 
work for nearly twenty years. He has long lived 
a life of seclusion, producing nothing, and sink- 
ing, almost unnoticed, into the decrepitude of old 





Yet Carlyle has left works which assure him a 
long-enduring fame in literature. Of these, per- 
haps his “Sartor Resartus,” which was published 
fifty years ago, and was the book which first won 
him a wide reputation; his “French Revolution,” 
a series of powerful historical pictures, portraying 
the most startling political event for centuries; 
his “Essays ;” and his lives of Oliver Cromwell 
and of Frederick the Great, are those most likely 
to endure. 

There are many people who regard Carlyle as 
the greatest English-writing author of this ccn- 
tury. He was a philosopher, and had his wide- 
spread school of disciples. His philosophy was a 
strange, mystical, sentimental one, however, which 
it is not easy even for the most careful reader to 
understand. 

In political belief Carlyle was the great advocate 
of the doctrine that able men should be allowed to 
rule the nations with absolute sway. He did not 
at all believe in government by the masses of the 
people. He thought Republicanism a humbug, 
and that the only true government was that of a 
wise and beneficent despot. 

So it was that Carlyle had nothing but a scoff 
and a jeer forthe institutions of the United States. 
He ardently sympathized with the system of slav- 
ery, and desired to see our Union rent asunder. 
He laughed derisively at the attempts of English 
statesmen to reform the political system of their 
country, and was more Tory than the most ex- 
treme of English Tories. 

Carlyle had a most powerful mind, however, 
and a literary style full of force, splendor of im- 
agination, and glowing warmth. His style be- 
came eccentric and involved and strange in his 
later works, and in them he is much harder to un- 
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derstand, so involved are his sentences, and s0 
Jaggedly expressed is his meaning. 

Perhaps the very best example of his finest style 
is to be found in his “French Revolution,” which 
is certainly the most vivid and dramatic history 
ever written. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Dr. Johnson, no 
English man of letters ever held a more autocratic 
position in the realm of contemporary literature, or 
exerted a wider influence over the rising minds of 
his age. Like Johnson, he had many imitators, 
and, to carry the comparison a step farther, Car- 
lyle’s life was equally exemplary. 

In personal appearance Carlyle was, in his later 
days, rugged, uncouth, stern and grim. His figure 
was solid and strong; his shoulders were bent; 
and he had a downcast, pondering manner as he 
strode heavily along the strect. His attire was 
always rough and careless. 

In temper, he was gruff and irascible; yet those 
who had the privilege of hearing him when he 
chose to talk, found that the old intellectual fire 
still burned brightly, and that his eloquence had 
not diminished with increasing years. 

He lived at Chelsea in Puritanic simplicity, 
tended in his wants by a devoted niece; and kept 
up his studies and reflections on men and things 
to the last. And to the last, this stubborn-souled 
old man adhered stoutly to those singular opinions, 
which proved him to be quite out of sympathy 
with the great movements of the age in which he 


lived. 
——+e+_—_ 
SEED. 

Bow thy seed, O husbandmant 
What though others reap? 
Jt wil burat the shell and rise, 

the dew and kiss the sklee,— 
SiBow ly coed anu sleeps 
In thy labors thou shalt live,— 
Dust alone is dead,— 
Ever falis the ahine Sd rain, 
Ver springs the golden grain: 
‘All the worlds are fed. 


gg 
INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 


The Constitution of the United States provides 
that the President ‘‘shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
Out of this requirement has grown the custom of 
an Annual Message to Congress at the opening of 
each session. 

The practice of delivering an address at the time 
of the inauguration is not a result of this provi- 
sion. Indced it is ordinarily delivered before the 
oath is administered to the President-elect, and 
therefore before any duty of a President has de- 
yolved upon him. 

The fashion was sct by Washington, and it has 
been followed ever since. When the first Presi- 
dent presented himself in New York, in April, 
1789, to take the oath of office, he delivered a short 
address, expressing his love for the private life 
from which he had been called, his love and devo- 
tion for the country, and his reliance upon a 
Power higher than himself, to be enabled properly 
to discharge the duties of his office. 

At his second inauguration, he spoke much more 
briefly, the whole address being hardly longer than 
two of the paragraphs of this article. 

Mr. John Adams’s address was considerably 
longer than either of Washington’s, and contained 
an claborate culogy upon the Constitution and 
the adopted form of government. Jefferson, also, 
in both of his addresses took occasion to express 
his views upon the theory of the government. 

Succeeding Presidents have followed the custom, 
but have usually confined themselves to gencral 
observations, such as praise of the freedom en- 
joyed by Americans, and the vast resources and 
magnificent growth of the country. 

It has not always been so, however. Jackson, 
and John Quincy Adams just before him, indulged 
in long essays, each upon his own interpretation 
ot the Constitution. 

Harrison did the same, presenting the Whig 
view ; and it is worth remarking that the longest 
inaugural address ever delivered, covering more 
than eleven large pages of small type, was his, 
whose presidency lasted but a month, to be suc- 
ceeded by that of Mr. Tyler, who took very differ- 
ent views of public questions from those of Gen. 
Harrison. 

We believe it to be true that every Inaugural 
Address from the first of Washington, down to the 
present time, has contained in some form or other 
areference t6 God. Certainly this is true of all 
the earlier addresses, and down to Polk. Most of 
them contain a direct invocation of Divine bless- 
ing upon the country and upon the President. 
Even Jefferson, whose theological views were not 
the most orthodox, invoked Divine favor in both 
his addresses. 

Perhaps the most remarkable address of this 
kind is the second of Mr. Lincoln. The story of 
its composition has been often told. 

It was written at or after midnight, but a few 
hours before it was delivered. Mr. Lincoln's first 
administration had been one of arduous labor and 
constant anxicty. As he was about to enter upon 
his second term, the clouds that had overhung the 
country were beginning to break away. 

But the work was not yet done. There were 
still dangers to be encountered, and the time for 
ease, and rest, and peaceful nights, had not yet 
come. 

Mr. Lincoln had passed a hard and anxious day, 
harassed by necessary difficulties, as well as by 
some that he might have been spared, if politicians 

















could ever be ‘reasonable: Finally the last visitor 
at tho White House had retired, and the President 
sat down to write. 

His inaugural was a wonderful production. 
Never has a President made a more weighty and 
concise communication to his fellow-citizens. 

It is filled with the most devout piety, the 
broadest charity, and the loftiest patriotism. In 
style, it is as pure and chaste as anything in an- 
clent or modern literature. It closes with that 
grand paragraph beginning, “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” 

Excepting Washington’s second inaugural ad- 
dress it is the shortest of all. Without exception 
it is the best. 

ee Se ee 
SCHOOL-BOYS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

A collector of old books in Carlisle, England, possesses 
a manuscript book, used in 1597 as a ledger in London. 
After that, it was used as a register of births and burials 
in a parish church in the country. After that—for even 
a blank book was valuable in those days, and not to be 
lightly thrown aside until the last leaf had served a pur- 
pose—it was used aaa diary by the Rev. Thomas Lark- 
ham, vicar of Tavistock. 

Among the entries In faded ink, is the yood clergy- 
man’s account of the cost of his son Peter's education 
in a boarding-school in London, which offers a curious 
contrast to the school-bills presented to fathers now-a- 
day: a 
“Money laid out when Pet. was sicke, in wine, sugar 
and spice, 2s. 6d.; ffor pens, ynke and paper, 2s. 6d.; 
ffor cyphering booke, 1s.; ffor Pet. clothing, 12s.; ffor 
paire of showcs, 2s.; ffor 1 quarter's board, £2; ffor 
1 quarter's schuoling, 10s.” 

The whole expenses for Peter during five months, of 
board, schooling, clothes, shocs, even including an oc- 
casional treat to “‘ewects,” or a boat-row to Whitehall, 
amounted to about sixtcen dollars. 

For this sum, judging from other hints in the diary, 
“Pet.” was well drilled iu his “humanities and in the 
fear of the Lord.” 

A parent, now-a-days, who sends his boy to a prepar- 
atory boarding-school, expects to pay from three hun- 
dred dollars upwards, and in one of our great colleges, 
the annual expenses run from six hundred to two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, not including clothes. 

But then, the text-books placed before Peter offered 
but a narrow rill of learning compared tu the boundless 
sea which opens out before the freshman of to-day; 
sciences, arts, modern languages and crafts, the very 
existence of all which were scarcely known to the vicar 
and his boy. 

A single row upon the Thames with his father and 
mother, too, sufficed Peter for recreation “which coat 
money” during the quarter; but the modern Peter has 
his half-dozen clubs, literary, musical and athletic; his 
costumes for tennis, cricket, running; his bicycle, his 
violin, bis dancing and private theatricals, his summer 
trip to the Springs or to Europe. 

‘The contrast is curious; and it is worth while to ask, 
Ie the modern Peter a healthier, more useful man when 
his costly training is over than was the old? Has he 
been taught by it more or less self-control? Does he 
hold his passions and his sclfishness more closely yoked? 

The world moves, as we all know, but is there not 
danger that it will carry these youthful riders too quick- 
ly along with it? 

a ns 


MANNER. 2 

One of the most prominent public men of our time 
said, lately, “I have lived elxty-three years in the world, 
and have come in contact with all ranks and quality of 
mon; but I have never met one who when I apoke to 
him with sincerity and courtesy, would not reply to me 
in like manner.” 

‘This tesumony is the more valuable as It comes from 
aman who probably possesses more personal popular- 
ity than any living American, and who owes it to the 
magnetic charm of his sincerity and courtesy of manner. 

Dorothy Dix, who visited almost every prison in the 
United States, said that she had never received once a 
rude word from a convict, no matter how degraded he 
might have been. 

“I ehowed them that I trusted them by my manner," 
was her secret. 

‘There is no personal quality which young people are 
#0 apt to neglect as this, of an attractive, magnetic man- 
ner, which is 60 much more potent and enduring a 
charm than the beauty of face and figure which they 
prize so highly. 

It is not, like the art of dancing, a charm to be learned, 
for it is not attractive when artificial. All the world, 
down to your dog, knows by instinct when the suavity, 
the genial emile, the friendly word, are assumed. 

The basis, the absolute essential, in a thoroughly well- 
bred manner {s that total lack of self - consciousness 
which not even the most expert actor can assume. 
Hence, all the awkwardness, the diffidence, the social 
mistakes of boys and girls. 

They are usually intenscly self-conscious. Egotism 
belongs to their age. The world, their knowledge, 
their very selves, are all 60 new to them; their opin- 
ions and thoughts and the part they mean to play in 
life, are vo important to themeelves,—that they are apt 
to thrust them on others. After a while, when they 
learn bow insignificant they are, they will begin to be 
considerate of others, casy and unembarrassed. 

“I ceased to be awkward,” says Sydney Smith, “as 
soon as I discovered nobody was looking at me.”” 

But sometimes a man most anxious to please never 
finds out during a long life, that the manner which at- 
tracts, is that which shows that its posscsror forgets 
himsolf, and is generously interested in his companion. 

ee Sigg 
QUEER IDEAS OF RELIGION. 

‘Those educated in a Christian country have but a elim 
conception of the ignorance of the heathen, even about 
the plainest of religious truths. 

While Dr. Livingstone was travelling in Southern 
Africa, he met with a tribe whose chief gave him a 
friendly reception. So ignorant were they that the 
name of God conveyed to them merely the idea of supe- 
riority. They applied it to their chiefs, and once 
shocked the good doctor by addressing him by that title. 

One day, the chief, Sekonie, with whom Livingstone 
had some conversation on religious topics, came into 
the doctor’s hut. After sitting for some time in silence, 
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evidently in deep thought, he addressed the doctor by a 
‘pompous title, and said,— 
“I wish you would change my heart. Give me medi- 
cine to change it, for it is proud, proud and angry, angry 
» 


always.’ 

Dr. Livingstone lifted up the New Testament, and 
was about to tell the poor chief of the only way in 
which the heart could be changed. But Sckonie, inter- 
rupting him, said,— 

“Nay, I wish to have it changed by medicine, to drink 
and have it changed at once, for it is always very proud 
and very uneasy, and continually angry with some one.” 
; ‘He then rose and went away. 

> Another chief, Sechéle, became so much interested in 
: Livingstone’s preaching as to express his willingness 
( to convert all his people to Christianity by the use of 
the litupa, i. ¢., whips made of rhinoceros hide. 

‘He was made to understand that such forced conver- 
sions would not be of much use to Christianity or to the 

converts themselves. 
———+er—_—_—__ 
SENSIBLE. 

Some of our readers may recall how distinctly the 
aphorism, ‘‘Providence helps those who help them- 
selves,” was impressed upon their minds by one of 

__ #sop’s fables. It was the one in which the carter, his 
cart being stuck in the mud, prays to Jupiter to help 
him. “Putyour shoulders to the wheel,” was the re- 


clergyman once taught an old, worn-out sea-cap- 
tain a similar lesson. They were in a used-up steamer 
on the Indian Ocean. A violent storm drove the vessel 
F far from a harbor, and all on board were exhausted by 
; weary days and sleepless nights. 
‘The vessel had shipped many seas and was laboring 


under its heavy cargo, when suddenly the boiler burst | *%!4 


: ; and fo injured the vessel as to cause some sixty tons of 
‘water to rush into the hold. 

“I can do no more,” cried the despairing captain, 
coming up to the clergyman; “you had better go to 
Prayers.” 

“We will,” answered the minister, “when I have 
spoken to the mate.” 

Seeking the mate, a brave, capable seaman, who had 
been all over the world, and never lost his head, the 
clergyman asked, ‘‘What are you going to do with the 

” 
ar going to do?” he replied, with the air of 
man determined to do his best. “Why, to pump out 
the water and mend the boiler. The men are hard at 
work on both.” 

‘The ship was saved. Hope, work, and prayers were 
united, and God’s blessing followed, for in a day or two 
‘they were in port. 

ae 
ALSO AND LIKEWISE. 

Writing of the Harvard Class of 1826, which num- 
_ bered among its members those who have become fa- 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers and merchants, 
World tells two good anecdotes of the then 
of the college, the Hon. Josiah Quincy. Tho 

tes the fact that a mam is vain of that in 
is the weakest. 

of distinguished visitors once found him in 
ray In the course of the conversation, they 

by an expression which frequently pointed 
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Parry? » 


think, sir,” said one of the visitors, ‘that a 
3 had been State Senator, member of Congress, 
of a municipal court, mayor of Boston, and Presi- 
of Harvard University, would have found life very 
ofa reality.” 
i flemen,” replied Mr. Quincy, ‘these are some 
ings I have dabbled in; but I’m a farmer, and 
‘will come out to Quincy, I will show you my 


‘Thatcher, who succeeded Mr. Quincy on the 
il bench of Boston, was a man of stern and un- 
‘temper. One of the prisoners in addressing 
‘court previous to his sentence, used the words “‘also” 
” in a way which implied a difference of 
E “Do you know of any difference between the words 
' iso’ and ‘likewise’?” asked the judge. 
. , your Honor,” replied the prisoner. “Judge 
-Quiney was patient, kind, courteons and gentlemanly. 
‘You are judge also, but not likewise.” 
a <o 


_ WILL-POWER OVER SICKNESS. 

Physicians know but little of power by which the 
will resists and overcomes disease. Numerous cases 
are on record where men given up to death have recoy- 
ered by a resolute purpose that they would not die. 
2 Kane’s expedition in the Arctic regions, the 
-sturdiest men among his crew were helpless in their 
‘bunks, while he, the slenderest of them all, by a reso- 
Tate will kept at his regular duties, and tended his sick 
‘companions also. 

Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, was a noted 


1 ‘He invariably excused himself from 
palate je meetings of all kinds on the plea of ill health, and 
peers in the excuse. 

“Tt came to be a common joke among his friends, “It 
is useless to invite the Judge. His head, or his heart, or 
inn wi the way, and he won't come.” 

never hindered him from performing his 
court. Ifasession were to be held in Port- 


land (Maine was then a part of Massachusetts), he 
‘would rise from a sick bed, enter his carriage, and take 
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Hudson River tunnel. Peter Woodland, assistant super- 
intendent, was caught in a room whose dead-eye win- 
dow shut out the air. He might have escaped. But 
without were eight men, who, unless that window was 
broken, would die. To break it would be his death. 
Realizing this, he eried,— 

“Tom, quick! bust the dead-eyes, and do what you 
can for me.” That is, secure your own life, and then 
do what you can to save mine. 

In both of these men was the stuff out of which mag- 
nificent heroes are made. Their self-sacrifice was sub- 
lime. Neither the community nor the times are degen- 
erate which within a few days could furnish two such 
heroes, at a moment's notice. 


——+o___ 
GENTLE COURTESY. 


Professor Luigi Monti has been in the habit, for many 
years, of dining with the poct Longfellow, every Satur- 
day. He tells this pleasant story of the poet’s genial 
disposition. On Christmas Day, as he was walking 
briskly towards the old historic house, Mr. Monti was 
accos-ed by a girl about twelve years old, who inquired 
the way to Longfellow’s home. 


He told her that he would show her. When they 
reached the gate she said, “Do you think I can go into 
the yard?” 

“Oh yes,” said Signor Monti. “Do you see the room 
on the left? ‘That's where Martha Washington held 
her receptions a hundred years ago. If you look at the 
windows on the right, you will Probably see a white. 
haired gentleman reading a paper. Well, that will be 
Mr. Longfellow.” 

She looked gratified at the unexpected pleasure of 
really seeing the man whose poems she said she loved. 

As Signor Monti drew near the house, he saw Mr. 
Longfellow standing with his back t the window, 
his head, of course, out of sight. When he went in, he 


“Do look out of the window and bow to that little 
girl, who wants to see you very much!” 

mete little girl wants to see me very much—where is 
she?” 

He hastened to the door, and, beckoning with his 
hand, called out, “Come here, little girl, come here if 
you want to see me!” 

She needed no second invitation, and after shaking 
her hand and asking her name, he took her into the 
house, and showed her the “old clock on the stairs,” 
the chair made from the village smithy’s chestnut tree, 
petemed to him by the Cambridge children, and the 

eautiful pictures and souvenirs gathered in many years 
of foreign residence. 


—————+er+—____ 
TRUE! 


No one has ever “crossed the Rubicon” from integrity 
and virtue, to a life of vice, without finding it a path of 
remorse and tears. Mr. Moody said truthfully in one 
of his plain speeches, “There is not a day passes but 
you can read in the pages of the daily papers, ‘The way 
of the transgressor is hard.’ 


“You go to the Tombs in New York City, and you 
will find a little iron bridge running from the police 
court where the men are tried, right into the cell. 

“T think the New York officials have not been noted 
for their piety in your time and mine, but they had put 
up there in iron letters on that bridge, ‘The way of the 
tranagressor is hard.” 

“They know that is true. Blot it out, if you can. 
God has said it. It is true. ‘The way of the trans- 
#72Ga' the other aide’ of thal bridge Chey, pat Gi 

“ ¢ other side of ey ese 
words, ‘A Bridge of Sighs.” ‘ 

“T said to one of the officers, ‘What did they put that 
up there for?” 

“He replied that most of the young men—for most of 
the criminals are young men—as they passed over that 
iron bridge went over it weeping. So they called it the 
Bridge of Sighs. 

“What made you put that other there: “The way of 
the transgressor Is hard’? 

“Well,” be said, ‘it is hard. I think if you had any- 
thing to do with this prison, you would’ believe that 
text, “The way of the transgressor is hard.”?” 


—\+e+—_—_ 


THE CAPTAIN’S DECISION. 


‘The commander of an English troop ship proved him- 
self both witty and shrewd by a recent decision. In the 
ladies’ cabin were four wash-basins, one of which was 
much larger than the others. There were three ladies 
in the cabin whose husbands were about equal in rank. 

‘The women always think they have a nee to presume 
on the rank of their husbands when taking choice of 
berths, etc., and there was a warm discussion as to who 
was entitled to the use of the big basin. 

It was referred to the paymaster of the ship, who 

could not decide, and eventually to the captain. He 
gave a decision as follows; 
After first asking the ladies if they would abide by 
his verdict, and not give any more trouble in the mat- 
ter, which they readily agreed to do, he said he thought 
it was only fair that the oldest lady should have the big- 
gest basin. 

‘That basin was never used during the voyage out. 


————+er—___ 


IGNORANT. 

‘There seems to be great anxiety, says an exchange, on 
the part of some people to see the revised edition of the 
Bible, that they may learn what changes have been 
made. The trouble with most people will be that they 
don’t know enough about the old Bible to recognize the 
change when they see it. 

We heard a man say that he considered this un- 
authorized meddling with and changing of the Sacred 
Book little less than blas; bet At the time of making 


the remark, he was hunting all through the Book of Job 
to find the quotation, ‘Make hay while the sun shines.” 


———_+o»_____ 
A “BLIZZARD.” 


A Dakota man explains what is included in the queer 
name used in the northwest to designate a severe storm ; 


A blizzard is the northwestern name for a gale of wind 
filled with snow and icy particles as fine as rice powder, 





the long and hard ride without flinching. 

‘Often at home, when the doctor was tending him 
daily, and he was taking fearful doses of medicine, he 
‘would leave the sick chamber, and ait the whole day in 
the court-room, with a perfect mastery of himself, and 


: oo in law. His strength of 


_. 4-4 
: TWO HEROES. 
_ There are those who think that these are times 
mii ta tase so degenerated as to be incapable 
Of self-snerifice and heroism. Such, however, should 
meditate on the significance of two facts which recently 
While the Seawanhaka was burning, its 
_ master, Capt. Smith, stood at the wheel amid the fierce 
flame, until he had run the steamer aground. Severe 
‘burns, the marks of which he will carry through life, 
are the sears of his heroism. 
Another hero came forth amid the disaster of the 
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with a temperatnre of 10° to 20° below zero. A genu- 
ine blizzard is so fierce that you can neither face it nor 
aisMogaih objects ten feet away from you. In Dakota 
and Minnesota, during the prevalence of a blizzard, far- 
mers only venture out of their houses with guiding 
ropes around their persons, to enable them to find their 


way back. 
es 
IN NO HURRY. 

Cato, the censor, learned the Greek language when 
he was eighty-four years of age. The Washington 
World says: 

We shall follow the canis of Mr. Cato, and not 
learn the Greek language until we arrive at the age of 
eighty-four. By that time we shall probably discover 
what good it would do us to acquire a knowledge of 


that language. 
——— 40 


A GENTLEMAN was wondering why there are so many 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DLAMPS 


Fancy Patteries, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


NoSmoke. No Smell. 


Double the Light of the 
German Student Lamp. 


Prices from $3 to $50. 
Manufactured by 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
547 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Send for Illustrated Circular, 
Mention the Companion. 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA. 


BREAKFAST, 

6“ ‘BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast 
tables with a ‘delicately-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pare bload and a prop- 
erly-nourished frame."—Civil Service Gazette. 














bad reputations, when a friend said, “It is probably be- 
cause eyery man has to make his own.”” 


fold only in tins (3s-Ib and 1 1b). labelled 
JAMES EPPS & 


Homeopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoons, 
Boston Depot: OT1s CLAPP & SON., 3 Beacon Street. 


New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 
PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 





Any Number, 56 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for7 cents. In ordering, mention 
hame of Machine and number of thread. 
HICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mags, 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila, 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Congh, from the worst 
Consumption down to the lightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms. I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
edicine. 1 have carefully waiched its effects on all ages, 
from infaney to old age. Sold by alt draggists at one dole 
Ira pettle, Made b 


‘NALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 





concerning this fine Demas 
Lathe and Scroll Saw comes: 
from the people who are 
using it, 





READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


“TI received my Saw a month ago, and am very well 
pleased with i. The Lathe and’ Bases Beso ore very 
tseful. Tt has almost paid for itself already.” 

t. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26, 81. W. Cine. 


“The Demas Saw you sent me is a much better 
machine than I expected ; in fact, it is a little wonder.” 
So. Braintree, Jan. 15. E. B, Jonpan. 


“I would not take $25.00 for my machine and do 
without it.” Mrs. R. Wricut. 
Hamilton, Montana, Jan. 26. 


“My Demas Lathe was received in good order. I 
am pleased beyond description. It is really marvellous 
that such a complete machine can be sold for $8.00. 1 
have already made over $15.00 worth of goods with tt.” 

Gainesville, Ala., Jan. 1, 1881. Gxo. SNow. 


“T received my Demas Machine Dec. 31. I must say 
I am well pleased with it, for ut is just such a machine 
as I have been wanting. I we not take $50. 
for mine if I could not get another.” 
H. G, Hogenposier. 
Villa Ridge, Ill, Jan. 11, 1881. 


“T have had my Demas Lathe and Saw about seven 
weeks. I made $10.00 worth before Christmas; since 
then I have made as much more. The machine is a 
wonder to the town. Articles are in demand faster than 
I can make them.” F. 8. Harronp. 


Burgoon, Ohio, Jan. 27, 1881. 

“My machine is a little jewel. I have done some 
handsome inlaying and sawing, and have turned out 
several goblets on the Lathe, which the best turner in 
town pronounces excellent work.” 

Abilena, Kan., Jan. 7, 1881. Cuas. K. Ross. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


In THE COMPANION of Feb. 24th, we made a Special 
Offer to give with each Machine many Valnable Extras. 
This t offer holds good until April 20. ‘This splendid 











Machine, with Extras, f ded by freight Int of 
ZEST ES OEY SERMON Cs” 


CARD COLLECTORS. 
First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SoaP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
sold it to you, 


Third, Mail us his signature, ete., and your address. 


Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET CHOCOLATE, 


‘The most ular sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 

My hester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER «& CO., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 


Because it will cure the many ailments and accidents to 
which ehildhood is liable. Nothing will so quickly t 
away the pain, stop bleeding or heal Wounds, Brui 
Sprains, Cuts, Sores, Burns. freezing cars, hands or feet, 
Chilblains and Face Ache, as POND’S EXTRACT. 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep It always in the house. Be sure and use the gen- 
wine. If the Druggist says he las some other prepara~ 
tion Justus good, tell him you want POND’S or none 
at all. No imitation is as good. You will not then be 
disappointed. Use our 


TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They ure excellent. You will never get chapped bands 
or have rough skin. “Don’t you forget it.” 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 





















SELF ACTING 


DO NOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 


INFRINGEMENTS DEALT@ WITH ACCORDING TO Law. 


FALSE REASONING. 

Suppose a machine should fall to perform its work, 
and the owner, instead of trying to ascertain the cause 
of failure and remedy it, should conclude to run right 
along, and argue that as the macliine had heretofore 
come around all right, it would soon be so again. Ifa 
general and permanent break-down ensued, could any- 
body be blamed but himself? Now, precisely this way 
do people act and argue when the “human machine” $s 
out of order, When the livdr is “torpid” and bowels 
constipated, every one knows that Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets afford prompt and permanent relief. 
Yet some guess the “machine” will come around all right, 
and do nothing. Could any system of false reasoning be 
more pernicious? Suppose the blood be out of order and 
there be pimples, ulcers, or running sores with scrofulous 
tumors, swellings and general debility, and those thus 
affected should refuse to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, guessing that the blood would purify itself, 
could anybody be blamed but themselves, if a general and 
permanent break-down of health ensued? No remedy 
yet known equals the Discovery in curing all serofulous, 
throat, bronchi: 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, \- 
Hiness. Durability « Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BEOS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mas 


ee — 
“ {WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT?” 

2 Toa Young man away from home no better book 
to send him than Kent’s New Comment » & Man- 
ual for young men. Many a “GOD BLESS YOU* Comes to 
‘the author from anxious mothers for his interest in “our 
sons.” Many a mother will wish her “darling boy” could 
have bad it fora guide “before he went astray.” No parent 
will ever regret its purchase. Mailed to any address for $1. 

C.H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 

See his column in the Premium number. 


_ NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., B: 





o1 
Strength and power to throw off disease. One pack: 
aa make sis quarts ¢,0f medicine. Get it of your drins 
. Price $100. Send postpaid. 

WEDLS, SICH DSON & CO., 


prietors, Burlington, Vt, 
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For the Companion. 

LITTLE JOE. 
‘We had planned some grand surprises, 
As the tea 







was greatest, 





Wy 
Save the urehins In the garret, 
Fand Hugh, 


Down the lane, a quaint old cottage 
Stood alone, 

Just beyond our orchard’s crumbling 
Wall of stone, 

Here lived one poor, sad-eyed woman 
And her boy 

In their home there never entered 
Smallest fe 

Joe, the child, b 
In our plays; 

We almost forgot him living 
‘Those bright days. 


No one noticed him,—poor baby! 
i ind his door, 
Only dandel 












d never joined us 


and dalstes, 





Small and bright: 
‘This had led us to our secret 
“or Mayenizht. 
Hand in hand, down through the orchard, 
nd Thigh 
ir sweet arbutus blossoms, 








And w 
+ 


Pink 
Hiding under Icafy coverts 
From the light. 


Langhingly we bore them homeward, 
Through the lane; 
Held them up to faces watehing 
*Gainst the pane. 
But we whispered not our secret; 
And at night 
wftly, through the orchard, 
cht 











Low down bent the apple-branches: 
Anda breeze 

Kissed our foreheads as we hurried, laughing, 
Through the trees. 


“Go,” it whispered, “God be with you!” 
God was there. 

Nearer than we ever thought Him, 
Anywhere. 

Something In the silence awed us, 
Hushed our words; 

And we left the orchard, quiet 
As its birds, 

Hand in hand we reached the cottage, 
At the door 

Left our May-hlooms, eame home faster 
‘Than bet . 


This w s ago this Maytime, 
Yer'l pray. 

Imay ne“er forget the lesson 
Of that da: 

For the kindness, so Inte coming, 
Found poor Joe 

Silent as his daisies, sleeping 

“Neath the snow? 

























Lay all seatte 
Ona shroud. 
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For the Companion, 
FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


Instances of men being suddenly brought from 
moral darkness into spiritual light are authenti- 
cated. The case of the celebrated Col. Gardner, 
an English soldier, is an illustration of this imme- 
diate transformation. 

He was an atheist and a rake, whose ideal of 
life was scnsual pleasure. One day, while medi- 
tating an act of gross sin, he was as suddenly and 
as thoroughly transformed as was Saul of Tarsus. 
He became not only a theist, but an humble, 
working Christian, whose subsequent life attested 
to the genuineness of the sudden change from 
darkness to light. 

The believer in the Fatherhood of God, and in 
His being every where present, will have little diffi- 
culty in tracing the source of such moral changes. 

One almost as extraordinary as Col. Gardner's 
occurred to an American soldier. It is reported 
in Miss Peabody’s “Reminiscences of Dr. Chan- 
ning.” The narrator is a lady of culture, well- 
known in Boston, as is also the gentleman of 
whom the incident is told. 

One day, in the summer of 1842, a young man 
entered Miss Peabody's book-store and asked for 
Kant’s works, 

His original and oracular remarks attracted her 
attention. He seemed versed in the history of 
religious doctrines, and was evidently a philoso- 
pher and a theologian. Conversation led to con- 
fidence, and he told the lady something of his per- 
sonal history. rs 

A graduate of West Point, he entered the army 
at nineteen, and was sent to fight the Florida In- 
dians. He was fond of mathematics, of the science 
of war, military biography, and of Byron’s and 
Shelley’s poetry. 

Shelley’s “Queen Mab” had been his gospel, 
and his theology was also Shelley’s; namely, that 
God is merely a complex of the laws of nature. 

Events left him in command of a company of 
desperadoes. In order to preserve the prestige of 
his authority, he kept himself aloof from them, 
living alone in his tent. 

One day, during a long interval between fight- 
ings with the Indians, he was meditating, in his 
tent, on his power over the brutal soldiers under 
his command. 

“These men,” he said to himself, “are governed. 


TRUDCHEN, 











‘THE YOUTHS 


not by the complex of my thoughts, nor by the 
complex of the laws of nature, of which they know 
nothing, but by me—a self-determining force, a 
free spirit, a person.” 

Then, suddenly this thought came to him: “And 
God is behind the complex of the laws of nature— 
a selt-acting, free, supreme, infinite Person, to 
whom all finite persons are responsible.” 

Starting trom his seat, he seized “Queen Mab” 
and flung it out of the door of his tent. Opening 
his valise, he took out the Bible that his mother 
had put into it when he left home. 

As he opened the book his eye fell on the words 
quoted by Christ from Isaiah, the day He began His 
ministry ; “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

As he read, he thought he heard the roar of ar- 
tillery. Springing to his tent-door, he saw, heard 
nothing. The roar was within his own soul. 

Reading the New Testament begat a desire to 
leave the army and become a minister of Christ. 
Honor forbade him to resign, he being in an ene- 
my’s country. So he prayed that God would re- 
lease him trom his bonds. 

He was stricken down by malarial fever. ‘The 
surgeon said he should resign and go home to die. 
He did resign, came to Boston, and, instead of 
dying, recovered his health and began the study 
of theology. 

Was it chance? Was it even his own thought 
that directed this lieutenant to the personality of 
God, and to the words of Isaiah ? 


————_+e,___ 
FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS. 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted 
against the opposition of some who had favored 
the cause of the colonies. They regarded it as 
premature and therefore inexpedient. Among 
these was John Dickinson, the author of the 
rmncr’s Letters,” which contributed much 
toward the American Revolution. Mr. Josiah 
Quincy tells us, in his reminiscences of John 
Adams, that he once asked the venerable ex-pres- 
ident an explanation of Dickinson’s course. 


“He became discouraged,” replied Mr. Adams, 
“and for some time was one of the most violent 
opposers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
had a wife and mother who were both Quakers, 
and they tormented him exceedingly, telling him 
that he was ruining himself and his country by 
the course he was pursuing. 

“Tf [had lad such a mother and such a wife, I 
believe I should have shot myself. If they bad 
opposed me, it would haye made me so very un- 
happy. I could not have lived had I not pursued 
the course I did. 

“One day in Congress, Mifflin, a relative of 
Dickinson, had a dispute with him. 

“Dickinson had said, in the course of a speech, 
that, in driving a team of horses, it was necessary 
to-rein in the most forward and to encourage the 
slow and lagging. 

“MilHin gut up and said, ‘Not so, Mr. President. 
You had better knock the dull and Jazy horses on 
the head and put them out of the team. It will 
go on much better without them.’ 

“The circumstances of his family 
timidity made Dickinson take the course he did, 
He was a man of jinmense property and founded. 
a college in Pennsylvania.” 


It is a singular fact that while some of the law- 
yers and merchants who were members of the 
Continental Congress opposed the Declaration, 
the clerical members all supported it. The leader 
of the clergymen was John Witherspoon, presi- 
dent of Princeton College. 

He was a Scotchman, and in his youth had led 
a corps of Highlanders to the Battle of Falkirk 
and fought for the Pretender. Entering with all 
his soul into the cause of the colonies, he became 
a leader in those measures which brought about a 
final separation between them and Great Britain. 


When the Declaration was laid before Congress 
adcep stillness pervaded the hall. Every heart 
was awed. Witherspoon, of indomitable will and 
peer] ourage, spoke first. 

“Mr. President,” he began, in clear, bold tones, 
“that noble instrument on your table, which in- 
sures immortality to its author, should be sub- 
scribed this very morning by every pen in the 
house, 

“Although these gray hairs must descend into 
the sepulchre, I would infinitely rather they should 
descend thither by the hand’ of the executioner 
than desert at this crisis the sacred cause of my 
country.” 

“he country is hardly ripe for such a bold 
movement,” suggested a timid member. 

“In my judgment,” shouted Witherspoon, “we 
are not only ripe, but rotten.” 

The names of five clergymen are found among 
the Declaration. They represented the feelings of 
their brethren. 

et op 
A MAD HUNTING-SCENE. 

The Chicago correspondent of the Cleveland Leader 
writes out (from a returned army officer’s description) 
the following thrilling incident of a grand buflalo-hunt 
by the Crow Indians: 


After riding over mountains for two days, the Crows 
came upon a fine herd of buffaloes in a narrow valle: 
near by the Yellowstone. cre were four hundred 
Indians and four thousand butfaloes. 

‘The Crows had been forced by fear of starvation to 
take to the chase, and the keen hunger they were euf- 
fering only sharpened their eagerness for a tilt with 
their old fcllow-nomads, the noble bison. 

The game stampeded down the valley in the direction 
of the Yellowstone. The chase was hotly followed, 
half-a-dozen buflalocs biting the dust before the river 
was reached. 

One of the most vehement of the pursuers, who had 
distinguished himself for bravery in two or three fights 
with the Sioux, feli from his pony in the midst of the 
flying herd, and was trampled to death by the frantic 
beasts, 

The Yellowstone, a roaring, rushing river even at the 
lowest tide, was booming with the regular summer 
freshet, the outpour of the melting snows in the bigh 
mountains. 

When the river was reached the game made a bold 
stand, and for a time it seemed doubtful which held the 
mastery; but the incessant fusillade from four hundred 



































and his own 






























rifles, ogether with the desperate proximity of the for- 





COMPANION. 


midable battalion, drove the herd in diemay into the 
roaring torrent. 

Beside themselves with the excitement of the moment, 
the Indians urged their ponies into the stream, unwilling 
that even a flood should spoil their frenzied sport, or 
eut them off from their game. 

‘Che terrific current, made tumultuous from the huge 
piles of rock here and there in the channel, whirled 
buffaloes, ponics and Indians along at a bewildering 
until the thousands of beasts were rolling and 
writhing in inextricable confusion. 

In the dizzy cvolutions of the horses and riders, the 
to strugule for themselves in the ry 
unined to death between the surging masa of 
drowning beasts, 





















anger in time and turned shore. 
yon terra firma, but those who ven. 
to be embraced by the sweeping, rest. 
tide, and to become involved in the tangle of strug: 
gling anitnals, were all drowned. 

‘The story brought to the post wax that thirty Indians 
and fifty ponies were drowned, besides five hunulred or 
a thousand buttaloes. 
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THERE'S A LITTLE MOUND. 


fresh little moun 
It eve 















ar 
pet lamb of our number 
Has gone to the heavenly fold, 





Do T dream when in sleep T behold her, 
With ty so fresh and divine, 










uptured I listen 
‘To a voice from the spirits’ bright spheres? 





mber, 
rooms 
who claimed her, 
Yetev'rything’s burdened with gloom; 
But PI not be a comfortless mourner, 
Nor longer brood over my pain; 
For I know where the angels have borne her, 
And soon I shall sv 









“EL W. Locke. 





PUNISHED. 

You can never anawer a bully with moral suasion. 
To put down such a man effectually, one must be able 
to crush him down. How “tall Gen. Simpson” served 
an insulting braggart in a French coffec-house, many 
years ago, is thus related in Colburn's United Sercice 
Magazine : 








When the allies occupied Paris, the French officers, 
at all times superior with the small sword, and equal 
with the pistol to Englishmen, took every opportunity 
to insult the officers belonging to the army of oceupa- 
tion. 

Ithad been alleged that there was a club of French. 
men, the members of which had sworn to devote their 
lives to the killing off one by one of the English army. 
here was one Frenchman who boasted of having 
killed a dozen of English officers, and promised to go 
on in this work, 

One evening, he swaggered as usual into his café, and 

to his astonishment, actually saw one of those hated 
English soldiers occupying his chair; a chair, be it re- 
membered, that no vue hitherto had dared to’ sit upon 
except himself. 
Mastering his passion, he undid his aword-belt, and 
g placed his aword on one side, began to insult the 
inoffensive English officer who sat 60 uncun- 
scious in his (the Frenchman's) chair. 

He trod upon the English toes, he deprived the Eng- 
lishinan of his candles, he went from one thing on to 
another without at all being able in the least apparently 
to disturb the other's placidity, 

At last he snatched the newspaper out of the English. 
man’s hand, and then the Briton slowly rose up, din. 
playing to the astoni<hed eyes of the Gaul a guardeman 
six feet six inches high. 

The giant, bending across the table, seized hold ot the 
Frenelinan’s nose with one hand, and his chin with the 
other, aud wrenehing hie mouth open, spat down his 
throat. 

With a howl, the Frenchman, holding his under jaw 
with both hands, ran out of the room. His jaw was 
broken, and neither he nor any of his comrades were 
seen again at that café, 

We may as well add that the English officer who thus 
made an example of a bully was the late Gen, Sir James 
Simpson, who for atime commanded in the Crimea, and 
who, from the day he joined the service until his death, 
was the tallest officer in the British army. 
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SILENCED BY A BOY. 


Mistaken and wrong-principled men who laugh at 
Juvenile resolutions and childish “picty,” are usually 
ready enough to credit the young with smartness in 
their own evil ways, and to hold them responsible for 
any mischief they do. One bdeer-scller in England 
needed to be reminded by a small lad, what he seemed 
to have forgotten—that any one old enough to do wrong 
is old enough to do right. 


A little boy in Leicester was induced torien the Rand 
of Hope pledge. His father was a collector, and one 
day a publican called upon him for the purpoxe of pay- 
ing hia taxes. In the course of conversation it came 
out that the little boy was a teetotaler. 

“What!” eaid the publican with a sneer. “A mere 
boy like that a teetotaler?” 

“Yea, sir,” anid the b “Tam one.” 

And you mean to eay that you have signed the 
pledge?" 

“Yer, sir, I have; and mean to keep it, too?” 

“Nonsense!"’ said the publican, ‘The idea! Why, 
you are too young to sign the pledge.” 

The little fellow came up to him, took hold of him 
quietly by the arm, and repeated his ‘words, “You say, 
sir, Tam too young to be a teetotaler?” 

“Yea, Ido.” 

“Well, now, sir, please listen,” said he. “I will ask 
you a question; you are a publican, are you not, and 
sell beer?’ 

“Yes, Lam a publican, and sell beer.” 

“Well, then, suppose I come to your house for a pint 
of beer, would you send me about My business beeause 
Tam eo young. 

“Oh no,” said the Boniface; “that is quite a different 















Very well, then,” raid the noble little fellow, with a 
triumph in his face; “if I am not too young to drink 
the beer, Iam not too young to give up the beer.” 

The publican was defeated; he didn't want to argue 
with that boy again. 





en qepy saeco 
WHAT FOLLOWED. 

The old story of Pandora's box has had a good many 
modern duplicates. Men, women and children need 
Ieseons now and then like the one given below, to teach 
them to keep “hands off.” As the Dutchman tried to 
express it when closing his story of the little dog und 
the lobster : 


“Dot moral vas, I tole you ‘bout, 
Pefore vas netter known— 

Don't vant to find oudt too much dings 
Dot vasn't ov your own.” 


The proverbial curiosity of women led to a smash.up 
at the Continental Colliery, near Pottsville, Pa., recently. 
The slope engineer went home to his dinner, and the 
fireman remained in the cngine-house waiting for bis 
wife to appear with his lunch. 











She being considerably behind time, the fireman be- 
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came restless with hunger and started forhome. While 
he was gone, the wife, by another route, appearcd at 
the engine-house with his dinner. 

Th not returning immediately, hia wife be. 
caine tired waiting and commenced examining the pict- 
Ures pasted around the room, 

‘This soon grew menotonons, and in easting about for 
something else to entertain herself with, she saw the 
lev al starts the huge engine. She wondered what 

articular piece of iron used fo 
First, she admired ite smoothness, and then she mar. 

















velled at its cleanliness. Becoming’ bolder, she gave it 
a sudden jerk. 
‘There waa a burr and a whiz, and the ponderous ma- 





Culueey, started as though animated with the breath of 
life. 

‘The woman clutched the lever in the hope of placin: 
{tas she found it, but to her horror it only increas 
the speed of the machinery. 

‘The drum was creaking and revolving with terrible 

n-rods New in and out of the cylinder 

steam cacaping hissed like fury, 
n with ashrick rushed for the open air, 
von that started from the bottom when 

i une out of the elope like a 
xhet Linding on top of the engine-house, mashing and 
crushing it inte: 

‘There was no wor 










and the wom 
Just then th 











Finikbe colliery the next day. 
oe 
THE OLD MAN’S GHOST. 


A story told by the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette con- 
veys its own moral to all save those too blind to ace it. 
Several days ago, anya the paper, a celebrated epiritual- 
ist came to Little Rock, and stated that before giving a 
public entertainment he would give a stance, where 
any member uf a small invited circle could call up the 
spirits of their friends and converse with them. 


By mistake, a man from down the river was admitted, 
@ man whose reputation for deeds of violence would not 
place his spirit above par in any market. After listen. 
ing awhile to rapping, born-Vlowing and gauze veil 

ution, the bad man arose aud #aid,— 
", cap'n, whar's the old man's ghow 
“What old man?” asked the medium. 
“My old man, the governor. Call him up.” 
What is his name?” 
om Bealick ; call him up.” 

“T don’t think that we are in communication with bim 
to-night.” 

“What's the matter, wire down?” 

\o, the old gentleman is off on a vie 
“Now, here, jest shut up your wardrobe and turn out 
your light. Ifyou don't give the old man's ghost @ 
show, the thing shan‘t run.” 

“Wait, I'll see if he'll come,” eald the apiritualiat. 
“Ifhe rapa three times, he is willing; if only once, he 
has other engagements.” 

A sharp rap sounded. ‘He is unwilling,” continued 
the spiritu 

“Now, here,” said the bad man, “that wan't my ole 
man’s knock. Why, ef he'd hit that table he'd eplin- 
tered it. Call bim up,” and drawing a revolver, the af. 
fectionate son cast a severe look on the medium. 

“To tell you the truth, I can’t call him up.” 

“Tell him that I wantto sce him. ‘That'll feteh him.” 
“No, he won't come; but I beg of you to be patient. 
tit: ah, he will come presently. He is here and de- 
tires to talk with you. He says that he is perfectly 
happy, wud that he longs for the time when you will be 
with him. He fa one of the rulers in the spirit land.” 

“Cap'n, you are the biggest liar in Arkansas.” 

“Why 80, sir?” 
use the old man fs in the city prison, drunk as 


————+e—____ 


SAILING ON A SEA OF FIRE. 

One of the beautiful revelations of a summer night 
toa dweller in the country is the myriads of lights flashed 
forth by fire-flies. ‘But they that go down to the sea 
in ships” gaze upon a light that never was upon land— 
the illumination of the deep by countless millions of fire- 
fish, invisible to the naked eye. 


An English clergyman, while voyaging in the Indian 
Ocean, was called on deck one night to sce the ship 
sailing on a sea of fire. 

‘There was no moon, the night was pitch dark, and 
yet it wae as light as Refore, behind, on the port. 
and on the starboard side, as far as the eve could ace, 
the surface of the ocean was one blaze of light. 

‘The clergyman ran down to his cabin and brought up 
aA small type Bible. Opening ithe read with case and 
aloud several verses. The mate informed him that the 
ship, going at ten knots, had been sailing for an hour 
over that phosphorescent sea. 

Determined to do what he could to solve the scientific 
question, the clergyman bad a bucket of the liquid tire 
hauled on board. 

The bucket came up full of bright sparks, and pick- 
ing out some of the brightest with the tip of his finger, 
be fixed them, while wet, to the object glass of a pow: 
erful microscope. 

‘The next morning there were minute specks of some 
thing on the glass. On being examined through the 
microxcope, they proved to be fish, dead, of course, and 
doubled up like shrimps, He drew and painted them 
in their magnified form. 

Whether there may be animalcule in other forms 
which carry light at'eea, he docs net know. But be 
docs know that those which turned night into day be- 
fore his eyes were minute shrimp-like forms, with heads 
and legs and transparent bodie . 


———_+e___ 
THE CHEAPEST MEDICINE. 
All advice as to the care of our bodies is wise which 
reminds us to heed its natural demands. Disease is al- 


ways caused by some dircet or indirect sin against na- 
ture. The Occident well saya: 



































































































About the cheapest medicine that mortals can use is 
alrep. It in a sovercign remedy for weak: it re. 
lieves languor, it cures restlessness, uneasiness and irr. 

it will remedy headache and teethache aud 
e and heartache; it cures nervousness; and will 
y burdens seem light and great trinls look 












When weary we should rest; when exhaneted we 
should sleep. To resort to stimulants is suicidal; what 
weary men need is sleep: what exhausted women 
need i 





sleep. ‘The lack of sleep cauece neuralgia, par- 
ysit and ineanity. Many a person dies for want of 
sleep, and the point where many a sufferer turna his 
back from the very gates of death to. the open path of 

rhe winks into #leep. Of almost every sick 
man it may be said a of Lazarus, “If he sleep, be ehall 
do well.” 












—_—+o____ 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
A man who had a cool head and knew just what todo 


in an emergency is the hero of this story from the 
Lewiston Journal: 


Not long since an Auburn builder ascended to the top 
of High Street Church spire to do some work on the 
finial. Suddenly he felt nausea, and his head began to 
swim. He was alone, one hundred and fifty feet from 
the ground, on a narrow seaftolding. He had presence 
of mind cnough to fall flat on hix hack on the narrow 
voard upon which he stood. He lay there half an hour, 

ras he knew, swimming in boundless ether. Grad. 
the nausea and dizziness disappeared, and he ven. 
again to rise, finished the work he had begun, and 
deseended. 
















——_+e_____ 


To know how to keep a tidy house and well-aired 
apartments; to know how to select the best kinds of 
food; to know how to prepare them in the best man- 
ner—these are the first things, and every daughter should 
learn them before marriage.— W. W. Hall. 
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For the Companion, 


THE CHICKADEE’S QUESTION. 
A chickadee chirruped down through the snow, 
“Where are the snow-drops, I’d like to know, 
‘And crocuses, hyacinths,—where are they? 
"Tis getting monotonous here, I say. 

‘The Christmas-trees are withered and brown, 
Holly and evergreen all pulled down, 
All the Santa Claus gifts are made, 
‘The New Year's greetings have all been said; 
I'm getting almost too tired to sing, 
‘Waiting and waiting so long for spring!” 
‘The answer came in a sleepy tone,— 
“Dear little snow-bird, leave ua alone; 
If we should pecp through the flower-beds, 
Jack Frost would nip off our tiny heada; 
We couldn't bloom for an hour, you know, 
‘When all the world is covered with snow. 
Wait till the days are long and light, 
Wait till the sun shines warm and bright; 
Let us sleep on, you foolish thing! 
You can’t hurry up Madam Spring.” 
SS 
: For the Companion. 

A NONSENSE STORY. 

Clara’s papa always says he isn’t worth a cent 
to tell stories, but she teases him all the same, till 
he has to invent some, if he can do no better, and 
queer ones they are too, sometimes. 

Last night after supper, she 
climbed up into his lap as usual, 
and snnggled her yellow head down 
on his shoulder. 

“Did you saw any crocodiles to- 
day, papa ?” she asked, as if it were 
his usual experience to sce such 
huge monsters. 

“No,” answers papa, promptly. 
“It wasn't a very good day for 
crocodiles to-day. It was too 
cold.” 

“Well, what did you saw then? 
Tell me a story about some good 
lions and tigers and bears.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know any to- 
night.” 

“But tell me! tell me!” she 
teases, her brown eyes sparkling 
in a way papa’s heart can never re- 
sist. So he begins,— _ 

“Well, once there was a lion and 
a tiger and a bear all lived in a cave 
with their families. They used to 
build a fire on the floor when it was 
cold, and all sit round it, but after 
a while they thought they would 
like a stove better, so they set up a 
coal stove. 

“That night after they started a 
fire they all sat round it, and they 
thought it was pretty nice. But by- 
and-by it got too hot, and they 
didn’t know just how to shut the 
damper. 

“Oh, I can!" said the tiger, and 
he jumped up and tried to close it 
with his paw. But he burned himself, and jumped 
back and whined, ‘E-e-e-h/” till all the little bears 
and lions who sat in a corner laughed almost out 
loud. 

“‘That isn’t the way,’ said the begr; so he 
jumped up and tried to push it to with his nose, 
but he burned himself so bad that he growled 
‘O-o-0-h!’ so loud all the little lions and tigers gig- 
gled. 
‘Let me fix it,’ said the lion, and he wrapped 
his tail around the damper to pull it to. But he 
burned his tail just awfally, and he dropped it so 
quick and roared so loud ‘Ovw-ow-ow /” that the lit- 
tle bears and tigers couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and laughed right out. 

“After a while they got it shut, and then they all 
sat down quite comfortable again. 

“By-and-by a little girl tiger said, ‘Oh dear! I 
wish I was a real truly little girl, so I could go to 
school and Icarn to read and spell.’ 

““‘Pshaw! That’s easy enough,” said the old 
bear. ‘We can havea school now. I'll teach you 
to spell.” 

“ ‘Goody '’ said the little girl tiger, jumping up 
and down. ‘Let's!’ 

“So the old bear sat up very straight and digni- 
fied, and told the little girl tiger to stand up before 
him. 
“««Spell tiger,’ said the bear. 

“<‘Can’t,’ said the little tiger. 

“<«T-P said the bear, in his great hoarse voice. 

“«6T,’ squeaked the little tiger, in her little thin 
‘voice. 

“<7? said the bear. 

“««Y-o-u/” said the little tiger, as loud as she 
could, which wasn’t much. 

“No, no!" said the bear. ‘J/ IP 
‘You! you!” said the little tiger. 

“«Nol growled the bear awful loud. ‘I don’t 
mean I—me—I mean I! I! Say it! 

“You, youl said the little girl tiger, almost 
Teady to cry- 

«<Nonsenee !’ said the old papa lion. ‘Give the 
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child something casy. Here, I'll teach her. Spell | to go down after the mail, and she had to go to 


Sune 

“‘Can’t!’ said the little tiger. 

“ “FY? said the lion, oh, so loud. 

“(E-e-e-ff squeaked the little tiger. 

“«T7, said the lion. 

“«*Me-e-e,’ said the little girl tiger, trying to speak 
just as he did, only she couldn't. 

“No, no!’ said the lion. ‘U, U." 

«Me, me,’ said the little tiger. 

“No, no, no!’ said the lion. ‘I don’t mean you 
—I mean U, U. Say it! 

“*Me! snapped the little tiger, as short as pic- 
crust and looking cross enough to bite somebody. 

“But I don’t mean you, I mean U—U—U. You 
can say that if you want to, you little stupid!” 

“But I won't, there !’ said the little tiger, as mad 
as she could be, and she whirled off into a corner 
and wouldn't speak again in a whole hour. 

“So they didn't have any more school, and the 
little girl tiger never learned how to spell.” 

You ought to have heard Clara laugh at this 
story, and she was just going to tease for another 
one when the evening train whistled, and papa had 


bed. 

But she coaxed mamma to tell it all over to her 
three times before she went to sleep, which was 
not such good fun for mamma. 

Mus. M. E. C. Bates. 
——+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


A little five-year-old boy astonished his mother 
one day by urging her to see if his chin whiskers 
had not commenced to sprout. Another time, 
standing before her and looking up into her face, 
he inquired, “Ma, what’s the reason I aint a man 
now? I’ve got a jack-knife and a pocket-book.” 

“JT should like to know,” said little Allie, after 
church one Sabbath, “what makes the minister say 
what he does always when he reads the hymns.” 

“What does he say ?” asked mamma. 

“Why, he always says ‘short Peter,’ or ‘long 
Peter,’ or some other kind of Peter, when there 
isn’t a word about Peter in the whole hymn!” 


- <er- -— 


For the Companion. 


POPPING CORN. 


In the chimney-corner 
Goldic, May and Ted 

Shake and shake the popper 
Over embers red; 

Laugh to see the yellow corn 
Flounce and bounce about, 

‘Till with a hop, and puff, and pop, 
One has blossomed out. 


“see, there ip a pris’ner 
Broken out of jail!" 
Says wise little Teddy, 
“48’pose that he gave bail?” 
“No, it is a rose-bud, 
Blown into a rose!” 
Mamie cries with laughing eyes; 
“There another goes!” 


Up speaks little Goldie, 
‘Youngest of the three, 

Claps her wee bands softly, 
Laughs aloud in glee, 

Shakes her yellow tresses, 
‘Throws a roguish glance,— 

“Dey’re changin’ all dere d’esses, 
Doin’ to ’e dance! 





Pop, pop, hippity hop! 
Fleecy-white as wool; 
Hip, hop, pippity pop! 
Now the popper’s full. 
‘When the dance is over 
For the merry crew, 
‘Three wee gates of rose and pearl 
Ope and take them through. 
Apa CARLETON. 


—\+or—_— 


For the Companion. 
HOW A SNOW-BALL WENT TO INDIA. 

Lillie Howard woke up very early one morning. 
She sat up in bed, and looked out of the window. 
Something wonderful had happened while she was 
asleep. 

The whole world seemed to be turning white. 
The pond, the trees, the roofs and the fences were 
covered with white, and white flakes were flying 
through the air in all directions. 

Lillie’s little cousins said that it was “nothing 
but a snow-storm.” They did not see anything 
wonderful about it. But Lillie had never seen a 
snow-storm before in all her life. She thought it 
very wonderful, indeed. 

Lillie’s home was in India. India is such a very 
hot country, they never have snow there, and all 
the ice is either carried there in a ship, or made in 
8 freezing-machine. 

When Lillie first came to America, she looked 
more like a lily than a little girl ought to. She 
was pale and weak; she shivered with cold every 
time she went out, though it was only November. 

But Lillie was a brave little girl. She wanted 
to grow strong and active. She wanted to get 
brown and plump and rosy Iike her little cousins. 
So, no matter how cold it was, she wrapped her- 
self in her furs and flannels and went boldly out. 

By the time the first snow-storm came, there 
was a faint pink color in her cheeks, and she was 
beginning to like the keen frosty air. 

Lillie could not play the day of the snow-storm. 
She just wanted to sit at the window and watch 





it. Grandma indulged her, for she saw the little 
girl was very busy thinking, and that, grandma 
knew, was very different from being idle. 

When Uncle Ben came home at night, Lillie 
stole softly up to him, and put a little paper box 
into his hand. 

“Won't you please send this to mamma?” she 
whispered, shyly. 

Uncle Ben opened the box, and found in it a 
nice little snow-ball. a 

How they all laughed at the idea of a snow-ball 
going to India in a paper box! 

Grandma laughed so hard that she dropped her 
spectacles into the sauce-pan, and had to fish them 
out with the toasting-fork. 

Poor Lillie! The snow-storm had made her 
think of mamma; and thinking of mamma had 
made her homesick. That laughter was just one 
drop too much. 

A great sob came up iff her throat and choked 
her. She made a brave effort to swallow it; but 
when she tried to speak, she burst into tears. 

“Mamma says she'd love to seo @ snow-ball,” 
sobbed Lillie, ‘‘and she never ’spects to see a good 
New England snow-storm again.” 

They all looked very grave when Lillie said that. 
They thought of the dear mamma so far away, 
who was perhaps even then longing to see a snow- 
storm. 

“Lillie,” said Uncle Ben, “don't cry; we will 
send a snow-ball to mamma.” 

The uext day Tn-le Ben took Lillie to Boston. 
‘No one knew what he was going to do, and neither 
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her nor Lillie told when they came back what had 
happened. 

But in a few days, some beautiful photographs 
came from Boston. The picture was a snow- 
scene, which looked like a corner of grandpa’s 
orchard. 

Under a big apple-tree stood Lillie herself, all 
bundled up in furs, and holding a large snow-ball 
in both hands. 

“There!” said Uncle Ben, as he showed them, 
“I think mamma’ll be pleased when that snow- 
ball gets to India.” 





Puzzles for the Week. 


1, 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


1. A rustic lover. 2, Houses for cattle. 
3. Common. 4. A loud ery. 

5. Ornaments. 6. To abolish. 

1. ‘The market-place of a Grecian town. 

8. To fume. 9. Veusels. 

10. A drone. 11. Dialect. 


12. Part of a drama. 
Each word contains five letters, 
The second line read down names a place to which 
people are flocking to witness something that is de- 
noted by reading the fourth line down. 


Bryant. 
2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
* oe * 
Sass * 
* 4 
‘* 
ni % 
wore * 





“reckoned” sure to be; 
. Has endeavored, you'll clearly see; 
‘This on a ship is used with skill; 
. A weapon that a whale will kill; 
- Something to take when you are ill. 
DIAGONALS. 
From left to right, down, a place of 
renown, 
In Washington now it is shown; 
If up to the right you keep plainly in 
sight, 
You will reach the chief city, "own. 


©. D. 
3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Aeopere 


In dashes, not in lines; 

In silent, not in loud; 

In haughty, not in proud; 

In active, not in slow; 

In Nathan, not in Joe; 

In ingot, not in bar; 

In tureen, not in jar; 

In boasting, not in brag; 

In banner, not in flag; 

A city honored by a great man’s name; 

Also a noted dwelling in the same. 
*. F. 8. F. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
‘The answer, composed of 35 letters, 

gives the name of a prominent individ- 

ual and what he soon will be. 

‘The 1, 2, 9 is to interfere. 

‘The 26, 16, 3, 4 is the name ofa historian. 

‘The 27, 6, 7, 8, 21, 5 are heathens. 

The 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 is a meadow. 

‘The 19, 19, 20 is trouble. 

The 18, 23, 22, 25, 24, 17 is to giggle. 

The 28, 29, $0, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 is a dweller. 

eB “Nasuua.” 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

The full name of each character in required. The 
central letters, read in thelr order, show what occurs 
(comes round) in America once in four years. 

1. A statesman distinguished in the National and 
also in the Confederate Congress. 

2. A Vice-President who has been called “the Satan 
of American history.” 

3. A member of the Continental Congress of 1704 who 
was for a time “sent to Coventry” for favoring inde- 
pendence. 

4. A President whose election was almost balanced 
by the opposing candidate. 

4. A Vaosidential candidate whose pen had done much 
to make or unmake former Presidents. 

6. A President who once declared while in office that 
he had no power to ‘take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” 

7. A distinguished leader of the old Federal party. 

& One of the earliest candidates for the Vice-Pres!- 


leney. 

9. % President who afterwards renounced his alle- 
glance to the United States. 

10. A lady of the White House who died while her 
husband was President. 

11. A famous debater and Presidential candidate. 

12. A President whose “ingenuity of administration” 
brought about a war. 

18, A lady of the White House who diemieeed her 
guests at nine o'clock. 

14. A Foreign Minister whose father and grandfather 
held the same office at the same court. 

15. A defeated Presidential candidate who said, ‘I 
would rather be right than President.” E.L. E. 








CONUNDRUMS. 
Why cannot a gentleman legally possess a short walk. 
sng ek? Becauee it can never be long to him. 
y is exhilaration like the consequence of breaking 
arum-bottle? Because it is a flow of spirits. 





Answers to Puzsies in Last Number. 


1, Washington. 
2. Mor terme inquire within (four terms ink wire 


8. George Washington was born in Westmoreland, 
Virginia, on the twenty-second of February, seventeen 
hundred and .two.—George; Henry; Ward; 
Howe; Germantown; Valley Forge; Trenton; vryom: 
ing; Bix Nations; Brandt; Chatham: Franklin's; Steu- 
benville; Dolly ‘Madison; ‘Webster ; Decatur. 

4. Calm, clam. Salt, ‘last. Spot, tops. Law, awl. 
Save, vase. Fits, fist. Sneak, snake. East, seat. 
Flesh, shelf. 


6. Washington's Birthdas 





6. George Washtngton’s ‘Birthday. 


In-willows) not in-pines jms 
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COASTING. 


It fs said that the word, as applicd in New England 
and New Brunswick to the sport of sliding down hill 
on a sled, was derived from the Acadians,—the French 
settlers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,—who, re- 
fusing to bear arms against the French, were stripped 
of their property by the British and distributed among 
the other provinces. The boys have thus preserved a 
relic of a lost people, who chose spoliation and national 
extinction rather than fight against their kindred. They 
must read Longfellow’s Evangeline.” 

Ot course, wherever there has been snow and boys, 
the boys have always coasted. We are glad that the 
girls of the present generation are quietly claiming their 
right to indulge in the sport, for it is both healthful and 
delightful. It combines in it almost every invigorating 
element. «+ 

Winter is our great Northern tonic. Englishmen and 
Americans, in India and Burmah suffer from its loss 
more than from any other cause. The full beneficial 
effect, however, is not found in our furnace-heated 
rooms, but only in the fresh open air. This the young 
coasters get by the hour. It is of the purest sort, brac- 
ing, and so condensed by the temperature, that a larger 
amount is taken with every breath. 

Again, coasting down hill implies walking up hill. 
This kind of walking makes the very best exercise. It 
expands the lungs, and strengthens the diaphragm and 
chest, as no exercise in walking ona level ground could. 
Besides, the coaster must not only spend more than 
half his time trudging up hill, but he must also drag his 
sled behind him. 

The hygienic value of coasting is further increased by 
its exhilarating character. All motion, when not too 
rapid, is thus a benefit. But neither boating, skating, 
nor sleigh-riding cquale first-class coasting in this respect. 
There is in it a sense of freedom and of accelerated mo- 
tion that peculiarly stirs the blood and satisfies the 
brain. 

‘To this is superadded genial companionship. We 
arc social, and all our joys are doubled by sharing them 
with those in sympathy with us. Solitary coasting 
would be comparatively dull recreation, and would not 
do us half the good. 

Hardly in any way can the parent of an ordinarily 
vigoroue boy or girl contribute to his child’s good health 
more than by giving him or her a good sled. 

eg 
SET US ALL DOWN. 

Humors of the census are a little out of date, but the 
Boston Journal contributes one more to the curious 
character studies of the last canvass. It shows that 
some women in the world are, to say the least, more 
practical than affectionate. 

“Ie this Mrs. Sloper?” 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir; nobody nor nothin’, nor never 
sball be.” 

"Ie Mr. Sloper in?” 
‘Yes, sir, yen, sir; walk right in.” 

On entering the room, the officer, secing Mr. Sloper’s 
body laid out for burial, paused and looked astonished. 
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away, but he had forgotten that his own silk hat was un- 
der that very chair. 

The elder lawyer laughed boisterously until he had 
identified the mutilated hat as his own, and then he 
smiled such asickly smile, that had it bei hhotographed 
and sent to the Houston Board of Health, they would 
have been fully justified in quarantining at once. 

: ‘He says thai is no way for a man to try on a hat, any- 
ow. 
ee gs 


DRUNK. 

Strong drink is fatal to the drinker. But the brute 
that finds out this fact too late is far more excusable 
than a human drunkard. A half-dozen prospectors, 
saya a California paper, camped one night recently in 
the Sierra Nevada, El Dorado County. 


The ground was covered with snow, and when about 
midnight a grizzly bear approached, ‘the crunching of 
bis fect aroused the whole camp. The bear trotted 
boldly up to within a few fect of the fire and seized the 
nearest thing that could be reached—a bag containing a 
few such articles as bread and sugar, and a demijohn of 
the hottest whiskey manufactured on the Pactfic coast. 

The prospectors fired several shots at the grizzly, 
which eauned him to seize the bag in his teeth and 

r off. 

Relieved of the unwelcome visitor’s presence, the 
party dropped off to slecp again, to be aroused about 
dawn by loud and long roars in a neighboring ravine. 
‘The men appreached the ravine cautiously and were de- 
lighted to see the grizzly uproariously and roll- 
ing in the snow. 

‘he bear had broken the demijohn and lapped up the 

whiskey with an appreciative tongue. His antics were 

very funny—“as guod asa circus,” one of the prospect- 

ore aay ‘s—and they were kept up until long after sun- 
se. 

He tr'ed hard to climb up the side of the ravine and 
made ferocious dashes at the men, but every time he 
rolled down. At last the spectators shot him and moved 
on. 





as 
MOURNED AND MISSED. 

God said it was not good for man to be alone. None 
realize this more keenly than the aged—parted after 
long years of married companionship and experience 
of life’s ills and blessings shared together. A touching 
incident is narrated of the death of “Blue Jean Wil- 
Mame,” the Governor of Indiana recently deceased. 


Since the death of bis wife, several months ago, Gov. 
‘Williams’ associates have noticed a great change in his 
manner, although not a word of complaint or répining 
has fallen from his lips. But it was evident that gricf 
was wearing his life away. 

At the old home a room was always kept for his use, 
fitted up with a broad fireplace and the furniture which 
he had been accustomed to in early life. 

‘Ata window here, his wife always sat to welcome 
him on his return home, and since her death he has not 
cared to return to the scene of his loss. He went occa- 
sionally, but it was always a trial. 

Recently his daughter missed him from his accus- 
tomed place, and after along search he was found in 
the barn, his grief welling up in great sobs that shook 
his frame. 

When his old disease brought ite ineidious forces to 
bear against him, they found opposed to them no lon; 
the sturdy will and hardy constitution, but an ind! ore 
ent, if not willing, victim, longing for the wife with 
whom he had lived for over half-a century. 








PAPER BLANKETS. 

A fire burning ina paper stove s the latest novelty. 
Paper is used to make carriage-wheels, chimney-pots, 
flour-barrels and tiles, and Inst, but not least, blankets. 


Attention has frequently been called to the value of 
ordinary sheets of paper asa substitute for bed-clothes, 
or, at least, as an Jiuition to bed-elothes. The idea 
seems to have suggested the fabrication of “blankets” 
from this cheap material. 

The fact that they are not as durable as the genuine 
article is in their favor, as, in the case of the very poor, 
where the aame bedding is used for years, a very cheap 
material that will last only a comparatively short time 
must be better than durable articles that are rarely or 
never washed. 

It blankets were made of paper as tough and flexible 
aa that which is manufactured in China and Japan, they 
would last perhaps two winters, and if pasted on cotton 
cloth, probably longer. 

SRLS g te oe 
TRANSPLANTING LIVE FLESH. 

A few weeks ago the wife of Mr. Wilson, of Philadel- 
phia, was severely burned by her dress igniting while 
she was standing with her back to the fire. How her 
husband served her is narrated in the following para. 
graphs: 

After several weeks of ineffectual treatment, the phy- 
sician decided that in order to save her life it would be 
necessary to transplant live flesh to the parts where the 
tissue had been destroyed, and asked Wilson if he 
was willing to furnish the flesh from his arm. 

The husband at once replied that he was, and ten 
pleces of skin, a quarter of an inch square, were cut 
rom his arm and placed on the back of Mrs. Wilson, 
who soon began to improve and is now in a fair way of 
recovery. 











segs 
TOPPING POTATOES. 
Of the late Isaac O. Barnes, a Boston humorist, the 
following story is told: 


wag once told a countryman who was stopping at 
the Bromheld House, that Mr. Barnes waa noted for hie 
knowledge of agriculture, and after introducing the 
countryman to Mr. Barnes, the wag said, “Now, Mr. 
Barnes, what do you think of the theory of cutting off 


“Oh, walk right in,” said Mrs. Sloper. “Poor sir, he polstodops in ofr to foree a grenter yield?” "Mr. 


, and I am sure 





never hurt anybody when when he was Ii 
he won't when he ie d 

“How many engron are you?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. Youcome in and sit down, 
and I'll see, sir. There’s our Jim; he's a dandy; he 
lives in Philadelphia; set him down. here's our Han- 
nah Jane; she’sa beauty ; she married a Lufkin; set her 
down. There's our Sam; rammin’ down a cannon one 
day, he blowed hie brains out; served him jest right; 
learn him better next time; ret him down.” 

“We don’t take dead on 

“There’a our John, a lazy feller as ever lived; takes 
care of four or five offices; gets four or five dollars 
day ; thinks he can lay on his oars a fortnight. There's 
our Nancy, she lives out. There's our Huldah, a lazy 
jade as ever breathed ; I have to slave at the washtub to 
maintain her. Set her down. There’s poor sir; he’s 
dead, thoug’ 

“We don’t take dead oncr.”” 

“Well, there's me, set me down.” 


Sa 
FUN. 


Jokers too fond of playing on other people sometimes 
find that they make fun of themeelves, too. Says a 


Texan paper: 

There was quite a scene in the Galveston court-bouse 
the other day. A young lawyer had just finished an 
impassioned appeal, and dropped, as he thought, into 
his chair, but missed the chair. 

‘As he struck the floor, there was a quick, sharp re- 
port that created some excitement. ‘The prevailing 
opinion was that a pistol had exploded in hie hip-pocket; 
‘but, upon raleing him up, tt was found that be had flat- 
tened out a beautiful alll ‘hat. 

It seems that an old but reckless member of the bar 
‘was to blame for the explosion. When tho younger 
lawyer was about to sit down, the elder pulled the chair 




















rnes looked very wiec and at once retorted, “It is all 
gammon, my boy, all humbug. I tried it on three rows 
of my peas and they never bore a pod!” 


Ax imbecile who wished to make himself agreeable 
to Longfellow said: “Sir, every night of my life I fall 
asleep over one of your works!” 


Gass eyes for horses are now made with such per- 
fection that the animals themselves cannot see through 
the deception. 


A Montana Indian who was recently convicted of 
murder expressed his opinion of the lawyer who defend- 
ed him with delicious frankness: “Lawyer too much 
talk; heap fool.” 


THe Bor’s Compostt1on.—A school-boy being set 
to write a compoaition on the ox, after a long struggle 
he produced the following: ‘An ox doen not taste as 
good as an oyster, but can draw a bigger load and run 
twice as fast.” 

A nit of conversation overheard in the English Crys- 


a Palace: ‘Them’s the crockindiles you've read about 
in Egypt,” said the sire to his little son athirst for sci- 








ence. d what's them?” asked the son, pointing to 
smatier specimens in the same group. “Ob, them’s the 
crockindile’s kittens,” was the father’s authoritative 
reply. 


In is a nice thing to be very bright, and to give what 
in supposed to be a witty answer to every query, but 
sometimes one gets caught in his own trap, 

“What isa crime?” asked the grave professor. 

“A crime!” answered the wit of the clasa, “why, itis 
when a man does something.” 

“Then,” said the professor, as he looked over bis 

jlanses at the Fouth, “7 think no one could accuee you, 

. Brown, of ever committing a crime.” 

















Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be taken by 
those who perform mental labor. It acts as a brain-food, 





The A. 8. T. Co. ever since the introduction of the 
metal shoe tip by them, have been searching for some 
material thgt had {ts merits as to wear, and would not be 
objectionable in appearance. This they now have in 


their tip known as the A.8.T.Co, Black, and parents 
should ask for them. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
Ix SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER X. 
By J.T. Trowbridge. - 

Mr. Atway was right in prophesying a sturm. 
Acold northeaster set in before morning, and at 
daylight the ground was covered and the wild air 
filled with snow. 

«Lucky we turned the sap-buckets over,” said 
Chase, looking out of the window. 

Tomkins, who had remained in the sugar-bush 
all night, came in, bringing pails of black syrup, 
to be converted into sugar in Mrs. Atway’s kitchen. 
He had let the fire go out and put the kettles un- 
der cover. Work in the woods was over for that 
day at least. 

For two days, as it turned out; the snow-storm 
proving the heaviest of the season, although it 
came in March. It takes frosty nights and sunny 
days to bring a run of sap. 

But though the storm interfered with the sugar- 
making, it did not smother the wrath of man. 

Mr. Atway had just shoved his chair back from 
the dinner-table, on the second day, when an ac- 
quaintance from the village came in, stamping off 
the snow in the entry, and dropping his gloves 
into his hat. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Atway, checrily, “what's 
the news with you, Mr. Coffin ?” 

“Something I’m afraid you won’t find very 
pleasant,” replied the visitor, unbuttoning his 
double-breasted overcoat, and taking out a formid- 
able-looking envelope which he had carried safe 
in a dry pocket. 

The farmer turned slightly pale as he received it, 
remembering that Mr. Coffin was a constable. 
Chase, who had risen to place a chair and take the 
visitor's hat, watched his father anxiously as he 
broke the wrapper. 

With a scowl of astonishment and dismay, Mr. 
Atway unfoided and glanced his eye over an offi- 
cial-looking document. 

“We command you to appear before our Justices 
of the District Court—in answer to—Luke Lank- 
ton!" he exclaimed, reading at random, and glanc- 
ing his eye down the page—a printed blank filled 
in with a pen. “Your goods or estate are attached 
—Fail not at your peril!” 

He held the document in his angry hand, look- 
ing over it with speechless indignation at the con- 
stable. 

“Pa, has he sued you ?” said Chase. 

“Tt’s the grossest outrage that ever was com- 
mitted!” exclaimed the farmer. “I’ll fight him! 
T'll fight him to the end of the law, if it takes every 
cent I’m worth!” 

“Of course, you understand,”—said the consta- 
ble, apologetically. 

“Yes, Mr. Coffin; I understand that you have 
nothing to do with writs but to serve them. I 
don’t blame you. But I must express my con- 
tempt. Sued for the killing of a dog that wasn’t 
worth his breakfast, and didn’t look as if he ever 
had one!” 

“What can you do?” Chase inquired, full of 
concern at this wretched result of his conduct. 

Mr. Atway waited until the officer was out of 
the house, then exclaimed,— 

“Do ? the first thing I do will be to carry out | 
my threat to Lankton; I'll have his boy up for 
Stealing, sure as fate!” 

Chase feebly remonstrated. 

“T will! I'll let Lankton know he bas got a 
man to deal with! Bring my boots!” 

“Not now!” said Chase, frightened at the ex- 
tremes to which he saw the feud suddenly rush- 
ing. 

“This minute!” said his father. ‘It’s a clear 
case. You and the Rich boy and Lem Pavode can 
swear that Worth threatened to take the rifle; and 
it was taken that very night. Nobody else was 
about the sugar-bush; I met him going into it, 
and Tomkins is sure it was Worth he saw prowling 
around the camp.” 

“Of course he took it,” said Chase; “but it was 
in a fit of anger.” 

“So was his father in a fit of anger when he sued 
me. But I’ll let’em know somebody else can be 
in a fit of anger too; they’ve no monopoly of 
that! Tell Tomkins to harness Whiteface to the 
cutter.” 

Mr. Atway was not a man to make idle threats. 
The cutter was brought to the door; and, taking 

thase with him, he rode to the village that after- 
‘goon, through the deep, half-trodden snow; con- 


“dead-dog law-suit,” as he called it, and then sent | 
Chase to hunt up Squire Holzate. 

Squire Holgate was a justice of the peace. Chase 
found him talking politics at the p pttice, and 
with some difficulty got him to go over to his own 
private office. He was an old man, who had 
failed as a lawyer, in consequeuce of hix procras- 
tinating habits and his easy good-nature, but who 
made a tolerably good 
notary and village mag- 
istrate. 

Entering his office 
with Mr. Atway, and 
inviting him to sit 
down, he told a gooa 
story or two, and would 
have kept on talking 
the rest of the day on 
any pleasant topic aside 
from business; but Mr. 
Atway was nervous 
and impatient. 

“Excuse me, squire,” 
he said, interrupting 














one of his humorous anecdotes; “I have a matter 
of some importance”—— 

“Oh, certainly!” said the squire. “In a mo- 
ment.” 

And having finished his story, he took off his 
hat, put on a grave official countenance, and pre- 
pared to write. 

“This ts a serious matter!” he said, having 
heard the complaint against Worth. “I know 
Lankton very well; he's odd, but a well-meaning 
man at bottom. I shall hate to issue a writ for 
his boy. Can’t the thing be scttled ?” 

“I don’t see how it can,” Mr. Atway answered, 
firmly., 

“Go and talk it over with him; he’ll hear to 
reason, and bring the boy to terms.” 

“No, he won’t; I’ve tricd it. He insulted and 
abused me. He wouldn’t even call Worth in and 
ask him if he took the rifle.” 

“Let mesend for him; I think the matter can be 
arranged,” the good-natured magistrate insisted. 

Chase, who stood by, anxiously listening, hoped 
his father would take this good advice. It was 
certainly disinterested, for Squire Holgate would 
have his fee from the court if he issued the war- 
rant, and none !f lic did not. 

But Mr. Atway was roused and obstinate. 

“You don’t know Lankton,” he said. “It would 
be just, like him, even if he knew his boy bad taken 
the rifle, to uphold him in it. They're a bad lot!” 

And he insisted upon the magistrate’s doing his 
duty. . 3 
“Well, if you say £0, there’s nothing else to be 
done. But this is 2 bad state of things between 
neighbors, And {t's pretty roneh Iu-iness to Iu! 
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“But it’s no less larceny on that account, is it? 


| So I have been told,” put in the farmer. 


“You have been told correctly. Larceny is lar- 
ceny, whether the motive be avaricé or malice, or 
both. You are ready to take oath to this com- 
plaint ?” said the justice. . 

“Tam,” said the farmer. 

The complaint was signed and the oath admin- 
istered, Chase looking 
on with strangely min- 
| gled feelings, — resent- 
| ment, regret, and ap- 
| prehension of troubles 
yet to come. 
| Having cleared his 
conscience by offering 
sound advice as a peace- 
maker, and perfected 
the paper as a magis- 
Squire Holgate 





with, 
minds me”——and_ be- 
gan another of his plea- 


case re- 


sant stories. But Mr. At- 
way once more interrupted 
him. 

“Excuse me; I must be 
getting along back. There 
will be no delay in issuing 
the warrant ?” 

“No delay at all,” replied 

“the squire, fumbling among 
his papers for another 
blank. “It will be in the 
hands of an officer within an hour, and be served, 
probably, this very afternoon. If you will take 
the trouble to find Mr. Coffin as you go out, and 
send him to me, that will expedite matters.” 

“]'ll do that,” said Mr. Atway, promptly. 
“Come, boy !” 

“Foolish business! foolish business!” said the 
justice, after they were gonc, as he sat peering 
through his glasses at the writ ho had made out, 
to see that it was all in due form. “I hope Coffin 
can’t be found !” 

At that very moment, the door opened, and 
Coffin walked in. 

The consequence was that Mr. Atway had hardly 
reached home with Chase when the constable, fol- 
lowing them down the road in a cutter, passed 
their house on his way to Mr. Lankton’s. 

Chase did not see him go by without a feeling 
of deep concern. 

Ilis old love for Worth was not wholly dead. 
On his ride home from the magistrate’s, he had 
thought of their long intimacy, and of many good 
and noble traits in his friend, which he could not 
forget, and did not wish to forget. And now to 
see an officer on the way to arrest him for stealing 
the bauble which had caused all the trouble be- 
tween them, was not so great a satisfaction as 
might have becn supposed. 

If Mr. Atway felt any compunctions of the sort, 
he kept them to himself, observing grimly, as he 
watched the officer whipping down the road,— 

“He'll have company in his cutter when he 
goes back. I had my unpleasant surprise after 
dinner; now it’s Lankton’s turn.” 

There was anxious watching for the return of 
the con: le; and Chase felt, atter all, a gloomy 
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to the proud and revengeful Worth to ride by, a 
prisoner, charged with such a crime. 

To the surprise of the family, yet to the secret 
relief of Chase, the officer returned alone. 

In the pure, transparent dusk, settling down 
upon the snow-covered carth, under a clear and 
rosy-belted sky, they saw him riding slowly up 
the road. 

“Squire Holgate has played me fulse !” exclaimed 
Mr. Atway, wrathfully. “I don’t believe he has 
issued any warrant. What a man he is for a 
magistrate !” 

And he went out to waylay the officer. 

“Where is your prisoner?” he demanded, as 
Mr. Coffin reined his horse into the deep snow by 
the gate, and stopped. 

“T haven't any prisoner,” replied the officer. 

“Have you got a warrant?” was Mr. Atway’s 
next rather sharp question. 

And Coffin smilingly tapped his 
“But the bird is flown.” 

” ejaculated the farmer. 

ing, his folks say,” explained the 
constable; “to see his aunt, over the mountain. 
I couldn’t follow him to-night. Besides, I have 
my doubts about his being there.” 

“So have I,” said the farmer. “They’ve sent 
him out of the way. I guess now the squire will 
be satisfied that there was good reason for sending 
a warrant after him. Did you tell ‘em what you 
wanted ?” 

“No,” said Coffin. “I just told Lankton that 
Judge Holgate wanted to see him and Worth about 
a matter you had brought to his notice.” 

“What did he say ?" 

Coffin laughed. 

“Well, he didn’t speak very respectfully of you 
and your matter. I didn't have many words with 
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the first chance I get.” 

“I trust you will,” said the farmer. “This run- 
ning away shows plainly enough the boy's guilt.” 

“T think Holgate himself will be satisfied,” re- 
plied Coffin. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, when he put the writ 
into my hands, he told menot to serve it, or to say 
anything about it, until I had got Lankton and 
his boy up there to talk with him. He thought, 
after all, the thing might be amicably settled.” 

“Just like the old squire!” Mr. Atway ex- 
claimed, in huge disgust. ‘Why couldn't he take 
my word, and do as he agreed? He’s no more fit 
for a magistrate !”"—— But here he checked him- 
self. 

Mr. Coffin blandly replied, ‘He is, perhaps, too 
good-natured. But that, you must allow, is a 
rather rare trait, and not a very bad trait, either, 
in a public officer. I take pride in being pretty 
good-natured myself.” 

“Well, you are. And it ts a good trait in you 
and him,” said Mr. Atway. ‘He really meant to 
make peace, and I forgive him for doing his duty 
in that irregular and roundabout way. But he'll 
see now that I was right, and tell you to clap on 
your warrant, or I miss my guess. The scamp 
will be around again before many days.” 

“Probably.” And the officer drove away in the 
shining March twilight. 

‘When he reported the result of his mission to 
Squire Holgate, that humanc and cautious func- 
tionary shook his head gravely. 

“That's bad for the boy! He should have stayed 
at home and faced the music. But the course I 
advised was best, after all. It’s just as well that 
you didn’t let the Lanktons know what you had 
in your pocket.” 

“T suppose I shall make the arrest now, when I 
can ?” 

“Certainly. The first chance you get. But I 
wouldn’t go to any great trouble or expense about 
it.” 

That evening John Rich came over to consult 
Chase about a sleigh-ride which had been already 
planned when the last thaw came and swept away 
the winter’s snow. The revival of sleighing in 
March had reminded the young folks of this much- 
talked-of pleasure,—except, perhaps, Chase and 
Worth, who had something else to think of in those 
days. 

They are all ready for it,” said John. “Only 
Worth; he is off somewhere; and we don’t want 
him.” 

“T wouldn't go if he did!” Chase declared. 

“But you will as tt is?” 

“Yes, if pa will let me, and T can have old 
Whiteface.” 
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Won't you, Mr. 





“He will let you, I know. 
Atway 2” 

John appealed to the farmer himself, who just 
then came into the room. 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Atway, after hearing 
the proposal. “If there comes a run of sap to- 
morrow, we shall need Chase in the sugar-bush. 
And Whiteface, too; we can’t git around and 
gather the sap without him and the bob-sled.” 

“But we don’t mean to start till just at night,” 
said John, speaking for Chase, who was not in a 
mood to care much for the sleigh-ride, anyway. 

"ell order an oyster supper at Bell’s, and stop 
there on our way home.” 

“Oh well, I don’t care!” said Mr. Atway, just as 
the boys knew he would. “Chase can have 
Whiteface. I believe in young folks enjoying 
themselves, once in a whil 

So the ride was agreed upon; and Chase went 
off with John to talk it over with the girls who 
were to be invited. 

Chase engaged Susan Webb for his companion ; 
and, on the next afternoon, drove up to her 
father’s gate for ber, with old Whiteface in his 
belt of jingling bells, and the rather old-fashioned 
cutter, 

Susan came out, with her pretty rosy checks, a 
jay’s wing in her hat, and her sealskin muff and 
cape. Chase tucked the sleigh-robe carefully 
about her, for the day was wintry; and they 
started off in fine spirits for the rendezvous of the 
party at Bell's, in the village. 

“Ts Laura Fosdick going ?” Chase inquired, as 
he touched up Whiteface. 

“T don’t believe she is,” said Susan. “She was 
to have gone with Worth; you know, when the 
ride was first talked of. But he is away.” 

“So T hear,” replied Chase, dryly. 

The mere mention of Worth’s name threw a 
shade upon his spirits. He hastened to cast it off 
by talking gaily of the route which had been laid 
out for their ride. 

“We shall go over through Mad River Notch,” 
he said; “keep on up Mad River Valley to 
Mecker's Mills, then cross the East Range by 
moonlight, and so on down to our valley, to Bell's, 
where we shall have a good supper, and guod ap- 
petites for it, by that time.” 

“It's going to be a splendid night!” said the 
happy Susan. 

The sun had already disappeared behind the 
western hills; but the distant snow-covered peaks 
were wondrously lighted up with soft tints of the 
most delicate rose and pink, like mountains of 
ice-cream. The air was clear and crisp, and up- 
Jand and valley were outspread in all the purity 
of new-fallen snow. 

“Who is that coming behind us?” said Susan. 
“It must be some of our party.” 

Chase turned to look two or three times, as the 
sound of sleigh-bells following them drew near. A 
look of surprise and trouble came into his face, 
which grew dark and stern. 

“1 declare!" exclaimed Susan, turning her head 
again; “it is Laura Fosdick and Worth Lankton! 
Where did they come from ?” 

“T don't know,” muttered Chase, with an omi- 
nous shake of the head. “He'd better have kept 
away! [wish he had.” 

He remembered that the course of the party led 
through the village, directly past Officer Coftin's 
door. He was amazed, and indeed sorry, that 
Worth, who had once got well out of the way, 
should have taken this risk. 

“They k ” said Susan. ‘Worth is whip- 
ping up his horse. He means to drive by us.” 

“But he shan’t!” said Chase, giving Whiteface a 
touch. 

They were approaching the village. Worth 
came close behind. His face had a daring and de- 
termined look; all the evil in him flamed out at 
sight of his enemy ahead. 

“Don’t race with him! don’t have any trouble!” 
Susan pleaded, foreboding mischief, as they were 
approaching a dangerous part of the road. 

“Well, I won’t,” said Chase, holding in White- 
face, who was by this time pretty well roused by 
the whip and tight reins, and the sound of rival 
bells. “Do you want to go by?” he called out 
with provoking politeness, beginning to turn out 
as Worth came crowding eagerly up. “I'll let 
you 

“I’m going by, whether you let me or not!” was 
Worth’s rude response. 

At the same time he reined out of the track and 
gave his horse the lash. In a moment, the two 
cutters were alongside. But this insolent retort 
and onset were too much for Chase. He, too, laid 
on the whip and let out the reins. 

Whiteface was on hand. And he had one ad- 
vantage; he was more in the beaten track. But 
Lankton’s horse was the better roadster, and he 
had got the start while Chase was holding White- 
face in. 

Whips whistled, snow flew, and the drivers 
leaned forward and shouted, each striving for the 
track. The cutters leaned towards each other and 
nearly clashed, as the outer runners ran into the 
dritts. 

“Don’t! don’t! we shall go over!” screamed 
Susan. 

They were now on the outskirts of the village. 
There was a great bank on Chase’s side, just be- 
yond. He would have been glad to avoid it; but 
now Worth, working ahead, crowded him more 
and more out of the track. Higher and higher 
went Chase’s outer runner; and just as Worth 





















































shot by, wild with triumph, over went the unlucky 
cutter, and Chase and Susan were tumbled out to- 
gether into the snow, in full sight of the gazing 
village. 

(To be ¢ontinued.) 
—+or 


SHADOW-LAND. 


Far trom the world that we live in to-day 
Shadow-land Hess 
None know how far It Is, none know the way, 
‘What are {ts boundaries no one ean say, 
Only surtulse: 
No one in life has set foot on that shore, 
Formed from the wreck of the sad evermore, 














Memory governs this shadowy land, 
Relgning supreme; 
Ontimes there come at her word of command 
Forms we have known from the far-distant strand, 
Faint as a drecun: 
Forms of those dear in the days which have flown, 
Forms of beloved ones In 1ife’s morning known, 








With them they bring long-lost scenes of the past 
Back to our views 

Pietures of friendships not destined to last, 

Loves that grow weuk tneatti adversities’ blast, 














shitting sand, 
radow-land, 
Tinsley’s Alayazine, 
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Ridges and ripples tn 
Hidden till now in the tar 


For the Companion. 
MY HERO. 


I had but one hero in my childhood, and that 
was a brother whom I had never seen. 

When Iwas born my mother died, and Doug- 
las, then a lad of seventeen, was sent to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Ie went into the navy a 
few years later as midshipman, and was sent on a 
four years’ cruise. 

Jenny, ter, and T received boxes from him. 
from China, Australia, India, with strange, costly 
toys, and joking, affectionate Ictters, which we 
prized more than the gifts. 

We talked incessantly at school of “my brother, 
the captain,” and believed that the adventures of 
Sinbad were tame beside those which we imagined 
for him. He was, in short, the one heroic and 
brilliant, though unseen figure in our common- 
place lives, upon which we hung all the romance 
and fancy which came to us from other sources. 

My father died when I was a boy of ten. Capt. 
Douglas came home in time to him betore he 
died. IT remember being led with Jenny to father’s 
bedside, where a tall, bearded man stood, who 
put his arms about us, and with a broken voice, 
said,— 

Before God, father, I promise you that they 
shall be my care!” 

He was compelled to join his ship as soon as the 
funeral was over. The next week Jenny and 1 
were removed to the town of Clinton, where we 
were placed at ditferent boardi 

For nine years this invisible brother was our 
guardian a Nothing that moncy could sup- 
ply was wanting to us. His letters, always full of 
a sailor's rollicking fun, were also tender as a 
woman's. 

There was a strange sensitiveness, too, in his xf 
fection that might have belonged to a mother. 

Whatever schools we were in, he always in: 
that we should be trve to pass one day in the we 
together; and on that day we usually compared 
his letters, or mes: s, and brought him before 
each other in yet more heroic colors. 

There was a certain mystery about him, too, 
which added to our romantic affection. Why did 
he never come to see us? Surely in nine years he 
could have had a furlough! 

We begged him in our letters to come, or at 
least, to send us his photograph; but instead 
came only playful excuses. 

“All very handsome men are modest,” I said to 
Jenny, with the authority of a college senior, “and 
my recollection of brother Douglas is that of a 
man of a superb presence and the highest type of 
manly beanty.” 

At last the day came when I was to graduate, 
and Jenny to leave her school in the same town. 
It was impossible for Douglas longer to remain 
wholly separated from us. We both wrote to 
him. 

“Surely,” I said, “you will no longer refuse to 
come tous. You have been father, brother—all 
tous. Let me show you to my friends.” 

I tried to tell him Low noble he seemed to me; 
how I had made him the model of my own lite. 
“Come to u Turged. “Help me to be a man 
like yourself.” 

Jenny enclosed a note, which I read and had 
half a mind not to send, so simple and girlish did 
it seem to me. 

“Dear brother,” she said, “we have a right to be 
with you. God has given us to each other. You 
are alone, and I feel that you need the love we 
have for you. Let us, at least, make a home for 
you; you have done everything for us.” 

As if Douglas could need poor little Jenny and 
me! I thonght of the wisest and best men, the 
most beautiful women in the country, as only a 
court in which he moved like a prince. 

The answer come almost iminediately. Douglas 
could not be very distant. It was, oddly enough, 
addressed to Jenny. He spoke to her as if she 
were a woman. ¥ 

“You are right, little sister,” so the letter ran, 
“IT need more than you know home and the love 
which you say you have given me. I had fully 
resolved never to show myself to you; but your 
words have moved me strangely. It is as if God 
spoke to me through them. I will come to you 
to-morrow.” 

T was wild with triumph. I was full then of 
boyish conccit and the desire to appear well in the 
eyes of the world. The Commencement Day was 
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a momentous epoch in my life. All of my college 
companions and lady friends would be there. 

Thad spoken to them all of my brother. Had. 
described his excellences, and his nobleness of 
character. When I told them he was coming, they 
all desired an introduction. 

“I expect him,” I said to my most intimate 
friend, “in the noon-train. I suppose the Presi- 
dent and Faculty will drag him off to the platform 
as soon as he arrives.” 

How happy and prond I was! Jenny’s cheeks, 
too, were flushed and her eyes shone with a bril- 
liant light, but she was very quiet. The noon- 
train came, however, and he was not there. The 
college hall was crowded in the afternoon, even 
the campus was dotted with gay groups to hear 
the addresses of the graduating-class. But still no 
Capt. Douglas. 

My heart beat high with anxiety. I glanced 
along the row of dignitaries. How they would. 
shrink into i Niticance before my brother's 
splendid figure in bis uniform, He was every inch 
aman. 

My turn came. I was the last speaker. I was 
well known to most of the audience, as I had been 
a long time in the college. The applause, as I be- 
gan and ended, was vehement, but I scarcely heard 
it. A train had arrived just betore I had mounted 
the rostrum. Surely he was in it! Surely he 
would claim me now before them all! 

I stepped down when I had finished, and took 
my place in the class to receive my diploma. 

It was given. There was a short prayer, and all 
was over. Carrying the roll of parchment in my 
hand proudly as if it had been a marshal's baton, 
I went out, with Jenny clinging to my arm, to the 
campus, crowded with my friends. 

Leaning against the fence was a bloated, blear- 
eyed man, whose worn clothes showed that he 
had walked a long way. Two of the protess: 
were talking together behind the pillar by which I 
stood. 

“Yes, that is he," said one. “Gone quite to the 
dogs. Rum! rum! But he has one redeeming 
trait. For nine years he has sent his pay to sup- 
port this boy and girl, and has lived himself ona 
mere pittance of his pay. 

“But they never saw him. What induced him 
to sacrifice himself in that way 

“They were all he had. The only drops of his 
blood in the world ran in their veins. The poor 
wretch has never had anybody to care for him, 
and perhaps he thought these children might have 
some real affection tor him, ruined as he is by his 
appetite for drink, 

LT stood, stunned and dumb,—I—I !——It was— 
it was my brother, my hero, that they meant! 

At that moment, the man came forward, trem- 
bling.» He had not drank that day, and was un- 
steady from excitement and the want of liquor. 
“Robert!” He held out his hands appealingly. 
“fam your brother Douglas !” 

Timade no answer. 

T glanced around in deadly terror lest some one 
should hear him. They had all heard. 

Then I looked him full in the eyes. 

This man is mad!” I said, deliberately. “You 
are nozhing to me—nothing! Ican own no rela- 
tionship with such as you!” 

He stazzered back as if he had been shot. 

“Great God!" he muttered. “I did not expect 
this!) But—I—have—deserved it!” 

There was a sudden rush, and a sobbing cry, 
and Jenny had both her arms around his neck. 
“Douglas! Brother Douglas!” she cried. “I 
have you at last!” Then she drew back, with one 
arm about him, and turning to @ party of her 
friends who stood near, said, with a calm dignity ,— 

“This is my brother Douglas. I owe everything 
Tam and have in the world to him, And I have 
never scen him before. You will excuse me if I 
go with him now.” 

« She clung to his arm and Ied him away. 

“Let me go!” he said, struggling to withdraw 
from her. “Let me go back and die in the gutter. 
It’s the only place for me!” 

mt will never let you go!” cried Jenny, passion- 
ately. : 

“Look at those people, how they stare at you, 
walking with the drunken beggar!" 

“These people,” said Jenny, steadily, keeping 
her hold of him, “know but your one fault. J 
know you for the noble, generous, brave man you 
are, brother. Let us go away from here. I love 
you. We will make a home for each other.” 

She led him, weak as a child, to bis hotel. And 
in spite of all my remonstrances, she left town 
with him next day. I could not overcome the 
fecling of disappointment and of outraged pride. 
It was worse than foolish,—it was wicked. Never- 
theless, I left them, secured a position as clerk, 
and worked my own way. I acted, in short, like 
an ungrateful coward. 

When I found Jenny persisted in remaining with 
him, I ceased even to write to her. The work she 
began that day, she never gave up. She did make 
a home for him, the first he ever had known; made 
it cheerful and happy. 

She dealt with his failing as a disease; watched 
over him night and day; when the struggles with 
| his tempter grew too hard for him, gave him med- 
icine; prayed for him, clung to him, never lost pa- 
tience nor hope, and showed him that she had not 
lost them. 

My motive in telling this story is to show that 
the drunkard may sometimes be cured by unfail- 
ing love and practical common-sense. 
| She did cure him. He lived for many ycars, 
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and died in her arms at lust. She had, it is true, 
good material to work upon. But there is almost 
always good material in the drunkard. His ail- 
ment is a physical as well as moral disease, and 
should be combated by physical as well as moral 
means. 

When [ attained full manhood, I recognized the 
meanness and cruclty of my position towards 
them. Iwent to my brother and humbly begged 
his pardon. He forgave me, but I have never 
forgiven myself. The remembrance of this one 
chance which I lost to show myself a man, hum- 
bles me with regret and mortitication. 


———~<o+—___ 


For the Companion, 
PAT’S BATH. 
By Garry Moss. 

Tt was a cheerlexs day, and rainy. ‘The children were 
anxious for something to do, because their mother was 
away, and # were getting both nervous and quarrel- 
some. 

Just then the door opened and in came Dick. He 
wus the tease and torment of the family, but he hap. 
pened just now to be ina good humor. The girls flocked 
round him. 

Where had he been? Who had he seen? Waa it 
ever going to be pleasant and sunshiny again? 

“I've been over to at's,” suid Dick; “and be's fixed 
up nicely, I can tell you.” 

“How is his leg? Is he getting well?” asked Pans: 

“He's up, but he can't walk yet. 
funny fellow, and just as ready to laugh when he's in 
pain, as to cry. Before he came to this country, he was 
at service with an Irish eurl, and it's fun to hear hie 
stories about the great house and the great people.”” 

“Let's go over there,” sugested Pansy, and every 
face brightened. ‘They turned to Aunt Ellen. She did 
not object, so off the little group started. 

Pat's room was over the #lable. Being a very ingeni- 
ous man, he had filled it with various little ornaments 
that gave ita great iuterest in the eyes of the young 
people. 

Pat's curtains, Pat's pictures, and Pat's stove were all 
admired duly, and then fell aflence. Pat himeelf, with 
his shock of red hair, bristling beard and mustache, 
was interesting because he was an invalid, and had his 
right leg in a cast of plaster, 

He had fallen from a ladder a month before, and as he 
had few relations able to help him, Mr. Wood, whose 
coachman he was, had consented to his remaining 
there. The poor fellow dreaded a hospital above all 
things, so his two sisters between them nursed bim, 
till now he was nearly well. 

Dick broached the subject of ‘ould Ireland,” and 
Pat’s eyes aparkled. Coming out of a smiling reverie, 
he said,— 

“Did T iver tell ye how I took a gintee] bath for the 
first time?” 

“O Pat! is it a story?” cried Pansy. 

“ture and it ie—a story of the ould castle where I wae 
in warvice before I came over to America. 

“You ace it was hot I waa, afther a hard day’s work, 
and many’s the time I'd seen the arrl in the cool of the 
avening come out of the little bath-house down by the 
river, as frish and bright as a red herring. Ses he to 
me, ses he, one time,— 

“«Pat, would you be liking to take a cowld bath in 
the bath-house ?? 

“‘Bath-housd, i it?” ses I, ‘sure ye've been fincing 
the river in.” 

“*Not quite,’ says the arrl, laughing, ‘it’s better than 
the river, though, and I thought ye might lke to refrish 
yourself.’ 

“*Thanks,’ sald I, ‘If ye’d be plazed to tell me how.’ 

“With that he laughed harder, showing all his white, 
handsome tecth, and he walked with me to the door, 
took the kay out of his pocket and unlocked it. 

“Do ye ace that pig up there?" he asked. 

“*Nota sign of a pig, saya I. He meant a wooden 
handle, and he showed me. 

“That's to hang your clothes on,’ says he. 

‘Clothes, indade,’ says I to mesilf; ‘I'd rayther kape 
’em on.’ 

«Them little plugs down there,’ sald the arrl, ‘you 
must pull out for the wather to come in.’ 

“Och, indade!” saya I. 

“‘An’ if it’s showering ye wants, take hold of the 
string yondher.’ 

“‘Bhowering?’ says I, not letting on that I didn’t 
urderatand, ‘showering it is, to be sure.’ 

“<V'll lock the door, and take the kay,’ eaid he, wid a 
twinkle in hie eye; ‘so that you'll not be disturbed.” 

«But how'll I git out?? says I. 

“ ‘Oh, I'll be back in ten minutes or 80.” . 

“Very well,’ says I, and off he wint. 

“So I takes off me shoes and atuckin’s, and for the rest, 
says I, you didn’t ketch this chap taking could for the 
want of clothes. So I jest stoops, an’ I pulls out the 
plug, an’ laid it on the ground. 

“Well, the wather came pouring in, and it filt mighty 
nice on me feet, but it wasn’t slow acomin’, atall. Faix, 
by the time I'd got ready to wash me hands, if it wasn’t 
half-way up to me knees, and there I was in me clothes. 

‘An’ it kept pourin’ an’ pourin’, and like a fool I'd 
left the plug on the flure and when I wint to find it, 
faix, it wasn’t there. Och, and wasn’t I in a nice fix, 
an’ the wather pourin’ over the tub and on the floor of 
the little room, growing higher and higher, till it got 
above me knees. 

“Pretty soon I secs a handle that screwed on, an’ faix, 
I tured it. Och, by the powers, the wather come 
splashin’ an' roarin’ higher and fasther, till there I was 
floundering nearly up to me middle, an’ no help fur it. 

“(All of a suddint I sees a rope hanging down nearly 
over me head, and I minde me of the arrl’s showerin’. 
Thinks I to mesilf, that mebbe lifts up something to let 
the wather.down, so I just pulls it, an’ would ye believe 
it, the river got on top of the ruff and comes pouring 
through till I thought I’d be choked and strangled in- 
tirely. 

“Didn't I pray to the vargin and all the howly saints, 
but niver a bit would they hear poor Pat, and the 
wather drowning me intirely. I could nather open me 
eyes Dor me mouth, an’ the wather running into them 
doth, as fast as it could pour. 

“Jeat thin somebody hollers out,— 

«Well, Pat, are ve moet through?” 

“Through, is it?’ cried I, widout opening me Nps— 
‘through! It's through I'm soaked, besides bein’ choked 
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todeath. If you don't git me out of this, it’s dead I'll 
be intirely.’ 

«Why, what’s the matter, Pat?’ said the arrl, and 
it's choked he was wid laughing, I could till that, and it 
made me mad. 

“Matter!” says I. ‘Here's the whole river down up- 
on me, an’ it’s smodtherin’ I am intirely. Fax, it aint 
fair!" 

“sPull the string,’ says he. 

‘Och!’ saya I, ‘and didn’t I pull the sthring, and 
git kilt for me pains? Bure i'll be murder, and niver 
a chance for a prosecution! Let me out!’ 

“At this, the arr] laughed till the blood b’iled in me 
body, but all to once, I noticed that the blessed wather 
was lowerin’; an’ prisintly it went fasther and fasther, 
till I was a free Pat once more. 

“Then the masther Ict me out, as wet an a drownded 
rat, and tould me—the—ah, but I'll not call the good 
arr] namee—that I was welkim to take a bath as often 
aslliked. So alwaysafther that, when the folks wanted 
to taze me, they’d ask me did I want to take a bath.” 
“(How I should like to sce an earl!” said Pansy, sigh- 
ing. * 

“Sure, an’ ye'd sec nothing so vory grand,” said Pat. 
“Fle wasn't half the man Misther Wood, yer father, is, 
for be was one-sided and crooked, and he'd a equint in 
bis cye; but for all that, he was a kind masther.” 

“But he lived in a castle,” said Panay, reluctant to 
give up her visions. 

“Och, an auld stone ruin wid scarcely a dacent room 
init. Ye'd freeze to death, Miss Pansy, in the great 
rooms, wid «small fire behint the ecrcen. An’ all the 
stairs was stone, and some places the wather ran down 
the walls almost as fast as it did in the bath.” 

“Couldn't he repair it?” asked Pansy. 

Pat shook his head. 

“Ayo, it took the money to do that, Miss Pansy, and 
sometimes we'd not see a penny among us for many a 
week. We raised the pigs an’ the stock wid what we 
growed, and my lady, Miss Cathy, had the chicken 
money to buy her a new dress once a year or so. I 
ixpict tho father of ye’a could buy him out, castle and 
all, and niver feel it at all.” 

“(And waa Lady Cathy very beautiful?” asked Pansy, 
clinging to a straw as her illusions vanished, one by one. 

“Beautiful, do ye say? Ab, she’d the squint in the 
eyes of the ould arrl, only twicet as bad, an’ she couldn’t 
hold a candle to you, Mias Pansy, or any of yer elsters. 
Beautiful!” and Pat leaned back in his chair and laughed, 
while Pansy went home more thoughtful than usual, be- 
cause her ideal of an ear] and an earl’s daughter had not 
been realized. 
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FOUND OUT. 

On one occasion, the celebrated British divine Dr. 
Hall was visiting a certain town in the north of Eng- 
land, and in one of his rambles about the place came 
upon au old graveyard, which was being torn up to pre- 
pare ground for the erection of a factory. Approaching 
a slab that had just fallen beneath the sturdy stroke of 
a pickaxe, he made out the following inscription : 

“JouN GRUBBINS, INNKEBPER, 
“Born at R— A. D. 16—; died at R— A. D. 16— 
“In the forty-ninth year of hia age.” 

The doctot Icaned thoughtfully on the stonc, and 
watched the men while they worked on, ruthivesly in- 
vading John Grubbins's grave. It was not long before 
a skull rolled at his feet. 

Bo—so. That cr's the skull of poor Rummy John!” 
said a voice behind him. 

He turned, and saw a little fat man, wagging his head 
with knowing emphasis, and, from the unnaturally sol- 
emn expression of his face, evidently in a reflective 
mood. 

“And who may poor ‘Rummy John’ be, my friend?” 
asked the doctor. 

“@rubbins, in course. Who else? Why Rummy? 
Because of bein’ so powerful cdicted to that pernicious 
liquor, namely, Rum; which, as the poet has well said, 
is the Great Enemy of Man.” These last words pro- 
nounced in high capitals. 2 

“Ah, he drank himself to death, I suppose,” remarked 
the doctor, prosily enough. 

“Well, having known him intimate for five-and- 
twenty year, I think I may say he did.” 

Taking the head of his deceased friend in his hand, 
the rustic philosopher began to inspect it. 

“Something rattles inside here,” he said presently. 

“A stone, perbaps, or a plece of bard clay."” 

“Like enough.” He shook the head violently, and 
ont flew—a large nail. 

The little man uttered a long whistle. ‘‘What be the 
meaning of that ’er?” 

“Coffin-nail, I take it,” replied the doctor. 

“Can't be. Too large, and different style altogether.” 

'Thé doctor took the head into bis own hands, and a 
very slight examination discovered a small irregular 
hole on the right side, a little above the ear. This ap- 
peared very serious, and he did not think proper to 
communicate it to bis loquacious friend, at least for the 
present; determining to question him on the innkeep- 
ers life, and domestic affairs especially. 

‘Was this John Grubbins married?” 

“He was, sir.” 

“A good husband?” 

“Well, death softens one towards a feller-creater, nat’- 
rally, eo that what we'd say about a man while he’s still 
a-livin’ we'd scruple at when he’s clean gone. But if 
the truth must be told, though Rummy had his good 
pints (we all has), he were out and out the worsteat 
husband I ever sce.” 

“Treated bis wife Ill, did he?” 

“J don’t think it would be goin’ too far to say that he 
made her a reg’lar wictim. Not that she was much to 
boast on hereclf.” 

“Ho! bo! She had her faults, too, eh?” 

“She had, sir. She were a wictim, but she weren't a 
mild wictim; quite the other way. Only Rummy had 
the upper band of her, you know. Law, sir, he would 
beat her that bad I wondered sometimes she had a 
whole bone left in her body.” 

The doctor was satisfied that he now had sufficient 
information. He laid the case before the proper au- 
thorities; and in this remarkable way, after the lapse of 
fifteen years, the wife of “John Grubbins, Innkeeper,” 
was brought to trial and convicted of the murder of her 
husband, by driving a nail through his skull while he 
was in a drunken sleep. 

Here is another case. William Amfelt, a well-to-do 
tradesman of Amaterdam, lived apparently in great bar- 














eral years. Incourse of time, however, Willlam became 
furiously jealous of Mrs. Amfelt. Whether his sus. 
picions of her were well-founded, or the reverse, doce 
not appear, but it is only too certain that sccret rage and 
mortification worked upon the mind of the unhappy 
man until he formed the desperate resolution to put his 
wife out of the way by criminal means. 

One day, when they were together at dinner, his wife 
happening to be called out of the room by some house- 
hold matter, be scized the opportunity, and sprinkled 
some poisonous powder into her soup. This powder 
he bad purchased weeks before, and kept about his 
person, intending to mako use of it at the first favorable 
moment. Scarcely had he done the guilty deed when 
he was himself called out to sec one of his agents who 
had come on business. 

Meanwhile, bis wife returned to the dining-room, and 
once more seated herself at the table. She observed a 
black spider crawling on the rim of her plate. The 
sight greatly disgusted her, for she had always cnter- 
tained a morbid horror of spiders. 

“T’ll exchange plates with William,” she thought. 
“He will never know the difference, and the soup is 
not injured.”” 

No sooner eald than done. William returned, ate his 
soup and expired three hours afterwards, confessing his 
intended crime, and declaring himself overtaken by the 
Just judgment of God. 
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For the Companton. 


AN ESCAPE. 


No doubt there are many readers of the Companion 
who remember the profound Impression that was pro- 
duced by the burning of the steamer Lexington, on Long 





Island Sound, in the winter of 1840; an cvent which the 


the funnel, streamed through the upper deck. It was 
burning like a volcano when discovered. 

Tho pilot's name was Manchester. He was one of 
the saved. 

At the first cry of fire, he stepped out of the wheel- 
house, and saw a blaze ten fect high round the smoke- 
stack. One glance convinced him that the boat was 
doomed. 

Bounding to the wheel, ho instantly headed the 
steamer for the shore of Long Island, distant only a few 
miles. 

At almost the same instant, Capt. Childs rushed into 
the pilot-house, and concurring fully with the pilot, the 
two strong men applied all their force to the wheel. 

The vessel swerved from her course and came partly 
round. Buta moment after, one of the tiller lines run- 
ning from the wheel back to the rudder, snapped, and 
the steamer drifted helplessly, out of all control. 

Officers and men were powerless now; and a shout 
of dismay rose forward. 

Meantime, the flames, blazing up with prodigious 
fierceness and belching forth the blackest volume of 
amoke, were extending out each side of the engine and 
nlong the promenade deck. 

From that moment everything like order ceased, and 
there followed a panic which beggars all description. 
‘The passengers, men and women, seemed stricken with 
a frenzy of fear, and ran headlong, forward and aft, 
with wild shouting, yells, and the most piercing screams. 
On one side death in the flames, on the other, death in 
the surging, icy waters! 

The crew behaved equally like madmen, lowering the 
boats, one after another, in front of the paddle-whecla, 
which were still in motion, and which swamped them 
all in an instant. The life-boat was let fall violently 
into the sea, and it drifted off, no one being able to gct 
into it. 





sad disaster to the Narragansett, on the same waters, 
and in near vicinity to the first and more appalling catas- 
trophe, has recently brought freeh to mind. 

Capt. David Crowley, of Providence, R. I., who was 
then a young man, was second mate of the Lexington 
at the time she was lost, and it was once my fortune to 
hear from his own lips an account of the burning of the 
steamer, and of his own almost miraculous escape. 

The Lexington plied between New York and Stoning- 
ton. She was a staunch, new vessel, and at that day 
was considered very large, being over two hundred fect 
in length; and she was fitted up so elegantly as to be 
deemed quite a ‘floating palace.” 

It was on the night of the 13th of January. Theafter- 
noon had been intensely cold. Ice was forming in the 
barbor and in the Sound. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon the Lexington left her pier, having on board one 
hundred and seven persons, passengers and crew, with 
a heavy cargo. 

‘The space betwixt the main and promenade decks 
was piled full of freight, o considerable portion of it 
consisting of cotton pressed in four hundred pound 
bales. . 

So intense and biting was the cold, that immediately 
on passing through ‘Hell Gate,” the steamer’s bow and 
sides were crusted with ice and the windows of the 
pilot-house were glazed thick with frost. The wind 
cut like a knife; and the sea was rough and turbid with 
“anchor ice.” 

Yet despite the cold without, the cabin was very 
bright and cheery that evening, the passengers all scem- 
ing in great good spirits and unusually animated; and 
when the gong sounded for supper, at six o'clock, 
nearly every one sat down to the two long tables set in 
the forward cabin. The cold weather secmed to have 
given all keen appetites, and thcy sat long at table, talk- 
ing, laughing and enjoying the hour. 

The steamer was now off Huntington, L. I., plough- 
ing her way in the bitter wind under full head of steam. 
Buddenly above the jollity and clatter of the supper- 
tables, there arose, out in the paseage leading to the 
after cabin, a sharp, alarmed shout. 

“Fire! Fire! The steamer’s afire!” 

‘The passengers looked round wonderingly and be- 
came suddenly silent. But for a moment they mani- 
fested no alarm—only surprise. 

A number of the officers who were at tea with the 
passcngers went out hastily; but it was not till the cry 
was repeated, once or twice, that the rush from the ta- 
ble commenced, and even then but little excitement was 
shown. 

The alarm, however, waa but too well founded. Of 


Numbers now leaped headlong into the water. Some 
in their crazed state of excitement fell overboard. One 
mother was ecen to toss her child into the sca, but next 
instant began sbricking and imploring all to rescue it. 

Capt. Hilliard, who was one of the passengers, com- 
menced tumbling bales of cotton overboard, and called 
to others to do the same, in order that those in the wa- 
ter might hold on by them. For a closely pressed bale 
of cotton will float a long time in the water. 

Already the tire had made such progress that tho 
promenade deck was settling down upon the piles of 
freight; and those on the after part of the boat, over 
whom the dense smoke and flames were driven by the 
wind, were soon forced into the sen. 

All about the vessel’s stern, the water was full of 
pallid faces, upturned in the red glarc—scrcaming and 
imploring aid, as the surges tosaed and broke over 
them. 

Many were clinging to the cotton-bales, among whom 
were Capt. Hilliard and one of the steamer’s firemen, 
both on the same bale. 

For hours these two sat, face to face, one at each end 
of the bale, with thelr legs in the water. They soon 
drifted away from the vessel, and held on to the bale 
only with the greatest difficulty, being nearly paralyzed 
with cold. At length, the fireman became too numb to 
keep his seat and fell off; but the captain succeeded in 
holding on till morning, when he was picked up by the 
schooner Merchant. 

Meanwhile, on the burning Lezington, the pilot and 
those with him on the forward part of the boat—eome 
forty in number—were making a desperate effort to beat 
back the fire from that end of the veasel. There were 
not buckets for all. But the steamer had on board a 
large consignment of specie in strong kegs. 

These the passengers broke opch with axes, and 
throwing out the useless gold and silver, used the kegs 
for buckets to fight the fire. 

For two or three hours they fought for their ves, 
contesting every inch of the deck at that end, from 
which the wind luckily blew off the flames. Water 
was thrown without stint. But it was in vain. The 
steamer was on fire beneath their very feet, and they 
saw that they should be forced to abandon her. 

Then they threw overboard baggage and everything 
which would float, and tried to lash together a raft 
made of the flag-staff, deck planks and guarde. 

‘While thus engaged, the main deck began to settle 
and fall in; and the heat became unbearable. Forced 
into tho sea, they Jumped into the water together, sup- 
porting themselves, cach by what he could seize. This 
was shortly before one o'clock in the morning, when the 





the four persons who alone survived that terrible night, 
no one was able to tell how the fire started. 





mony with bis wife, to whom he bad been married sev. 


‘The flames were first scen bursting out through the 
sheathings round the engines, and following up about 


vessel had been burning almost six hours. 

‘The pilot, Manchester, and a man named McKenney, 
got to a bale of cotton at the same moment, and held on 
together for some hours. McKenney tricd to keep 





warm by kickyng his fect alternately, and threshing his 
hands about his «boulders. But before five o'clock, he 
became speechless with chill, and soon after fell off into 
the sea. 

The pilot, more inured to cold, held on till an hour or 
two after daylight, when he too was scen and picked up 
by the Merchant. 

Another of the firemen, named Smith, dropped off 
the after deck upon a cotton bale, as carly as nine 
o'clock in the evening. His bale did not drift off from 
the boat, but bobbed about close in the lee for four or 
five hours. 

Between one and two o'clock in the morning, the bale 
was bumping up against the steamer’s side; and Smith, 
being very cold, climbed aboard again to get warm, as 
he said, preferring to roast or go down with the steamer 
rather than remain longer in the icy water. 

He remained on board—i. ¢., clinging to the smoking 
bulwarke—till the boat sank, at.about three o'clock in 
the morning. 

When it went down, he expected to sink with it; but 
a fragment of the guard to which he clung floated off 
with him upon it. 

Smith says that there were then four or five others still 
alive and floating on pleccu near him; but that they 
all dropped off before daybreak. He was one of the 
three rescued by the Aferchant the next forenoon. 

But Capt. Crowley's escape was most miraculous of 
all. He was one of those who acted on Capt. Hiiliard's 
advice, and took refuge on a cotton bale early in the 
evening, soon after the promenade deck fell in. 

The sea about the steamer was then covered with 
bales, trunks and boxes, to nearly every one of which 
some unfortunate person was clinging; and beartrending 
were the cries, prayers and screams. 

Gradually, Capt. C—"s bale drifted off from the blaz- 
ing vesscl, which far and wide threw its vivid glare 
along the heaving waste. 

The first touch of the icy water eent a chill to the very 
marrow of his bones. Fora time it seemed as if freeze 
he must. But the bale he was on did not roll or tumble 
over with the waves; and soon he ventured to draw his. 
feet up. 

There was some relief in that, even. 

One of the hoops or lashings of the bale was loose, 
or broken, and the cotton protruded. Holding by one 
hand, Capt. C— began digging the cotton out, and 
soon made a considerable hole. The handfuls of cotton 
which he pulled out he stuffed into his coat and inside 
his pants, to help break the keen edge of the wind, and 
keep out the cold. And he kept digging {nto the bale 
till he had made a cavity for not only his legs, but quite 
a portion of his body. Ina word, he burrowed into the 
bale, like a cotton rat, and thus kept both his hands and 
feet from freezing. 

Inside hia loose cont, he had 2 complete sheathing of 
cotton wads. 

‘Thus he drifted about, hour after hour, through that 
long dark night. 

Capt. C— was not one of those picked up by the 
Merchant. Tle had floated too far away, and was not 
acen by that vessel. All the following day and the next 
night, that bale of cotton waa his home. 

Tis sufferings, not ouly from cold, but from hun- 
evr and thiret, can better be imagined than put into 
words. 

‘That he survived the forty-eight or fifty hours of“ex- 
posure in such bitterly cold weather {s one of the won- 
ders of sailor life. For it was not until nine o'clock 
Wednesday evening that bis storm-tossed and now 
much water-logged bale drifted against the ice along the 
shore at a place called New Gully, on Long Island, over 
fifty miles from the spot where the Lezington sank. 

Stiff, and more dead than alive, Capt. Crowley was 
yet able to crawl ashore and make his way to a house, 
the light of which he saw nearly a mile off. 

At first, he could hardly convinge the people that he 
was one of the survivors of the burned steamer. Stuffed 
out and plastered with cotton, he was, no doubt, a mosy 
singular object. 

Next day, the bale was hauled ashore and saved; and 
the owners of it, hearing the curious story, gave it to 
the man whose life it had saved. 

Capt. Crowley kept the bale and had it at his home in 
Providence as late as 1862. Cotton being then very 
high, on account of the Civil War, he was induced to 
acll it. At the factory where it was manufactured, they 
gave the cloth from it the name of the “Lexington 
cloth;” and from this circumstance started the famous 
Lexington brand, seen on so many thousand webs of 
cotton goods in every market of the world. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN MAR- 
RIAGE. 


‘The respective influence of the Christian ideas of mar- 
riage was vividly set forth by the Rev. Joseph Cook in 
one of his “Boston Lectures.” Contrasting the physi- 
cal sights seen in Turkish and Christian villages, lying 
near each other, he said : 

“You sail up the Danube, and as the minarets fade 
out of sight the filthy villages fade out also. The apirca 
come into view, and with them the usual sighta of Chris. 
tian towns. Although poverty-stricken, the villages 
exhibit a certain amount of enterprise and neatness. 

“You find children that do not look as if they had 
been unwashed from birth. I passed through the Iron 
Gates of the Danube, in a steamboat, and on the deck 
were an English lord, n German professor and an Ameri- 
can politician. As we moved from the land of the min- 
arets into the land of steeples, T said,— 

“Wo are leaving the domain of the Koran and are 
coming into that of the old-fashioned book called the 
Scriptures.’ 

“T know ft,’ sald the Massachusetts politician. ‘Not 
more than half the people of a Christian population go 





to church, but they rule the other half. We are more * 


indebted to the Bible and its ideas of marriage, than to 
all Roman, Greek or English law. I never appreciated 
the fact before.” 

“Said the German student, in his earnestness, mis- 
taking me, ‘You should not be humorous upon a theme 
80 grave, for I have been thinking how, through all 
modern history, the Biblical ideas of marriage move a8 
the sweet waters of Jordan through the Dead Sea.’ 

‘he English lord said, ‘I know what Britain has in- 
herited from Rome. I know what came to us out of 
Greece. But if we are to express our opinions as to 
the dictates of experience on this theme, if we are to 
take ecience and history for our guides as we contrart 
minarets for experience on one side, and spires for ex- 
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peneacs on the other, we shall fall on our knees on the 
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In her affliction, however, she has the heartfelt] 


deck of this vessel and thank God that we were brought sympathy of her sisters, for no girl is allowed to 


up in homes of the Biblical species.’ ” 
ke Ng a 
For the Companion. 
AN OSAGE MARRIAGE. 


In marrying among the Osage Indians, the first 
preliminary is to fall in love, as some civilized 
people do. And this must happen without the 
help of any modern appliances. 





The youth and maidens are not allowed to even 
speak to cach other. The young warrior, there- 
fore, with tender heart, can only look upon the 
winsome maiden from a distance, and though he 
may tonach her hand in plays, there can be no senti- 
mental walks among the moonbeams. They are 
out of the question. 

— Whena youth is smitten, the unwritten law re- 
quires him first to confide the secret to his mother. 

If she does not approve, the flame is smothered 
unceremoniously ; but if she does approve, she 
lays the matter before her liege lord, and a family 
consultation tollows. 

Ifthe father also takes a favorable view of the 
matter, the youth goes off on a hunt, and returns 
as soon as possible with the most eatable fawn he 
can kill. The choicest parts of this his mother 
dresses and cooks in the most elegant and tempt- 
ing manner known to Indian culinary art. 

This the youth puts in a basket, and going in 
the night, leaves it near the tent where his beloved 
dwells. Tle then hides in the brush, or climbs a 
distant tree where he can watch the result. 

In duc time, the innocent maid awakes to find 
the tempting “deer” awaiting her. At first, of 
course,—true to her girlish instincts,—she will not 
touch it; but after a while curiosity triumphs, and 
she takes a peep into the basket. She wonders 
how it would taste; smells it; and finally, though 
no Satanic tempter is nigh, his Eve sooner or later 
takes the fatal taste. 

As soon as she has tasted the meat her betrothal 
is sealed. So in after life she cannot grumble 
when reminded “how mother used to cook.” 

After nightfall a hungry form, breakfastless, 
dinnerless, supperless, stealthily approaches the 
basket. If it is untouched, he has the consolation 
that he is unknown, and free totry again, and may 
enjoy his mother’s cooking to himself. If he finds 
the basket empty, he returns to his home with a 
light heart and lies him down to pleasant dreams. 

The next morning the parents of both partics 
hold a consultation. If no one thinks of an objec- 
tion, they smoke in silence for a half a day, sepa- 
rate, and the wooing proceeds. But if any objec- 
tions are raised, they must be settled before any 
further steps can be taken. 

If, however, the course runs smooth, the next 

question is the value of the girl. Before daylight 
next morning the youth brings a pony and hitches 
it near his expected’s tent. On the morrow, if the 
old folks think the pony compensates them for the 
loss of their daughter, it is led away and put with 
their own herd. 
” If, however, the pony is left standing during the 
following night, the lover takes it away and returns 
before daylight next morning with two ponies. If 
these are enough, they are taken away during the 
day, but if not, they are left standing, to be re- 
moved at night and returned next morning, each 
time with an additional pony, until the price is 
paid. 

If the affection or earthly possessions of the 
lover should fail before the required number of 
ponies are given, then on the following morning 
the ponies are missing, and the girl's parents are 
left to regret their avarice, and she to pine away in 
sadness. 





















marry until all her older sisters are marned. Not- 
withstanding this, wealthy and influential families 
sometimes demand several hundred ponics for a 
daughter. One half of the ponies go to the bride's 
parents, and onc-half, or its equivalent, to her 
dower. 

On the morning after the ponies are accepted, 
our young warrior goes off for a hunt. If the 
game but knew his thoughts, they would not be 





y to regard him as very 
TOUS. 

















The bride’s occupation is 
very different. She is arrayed 
in a new blanket, new moc- 

asins, with beads and feath- 
ers as showy as the family 
can afford, placed on her fa- 
ther’s war-horse, and led 
about the town followed by a 
procession of relations, friends, 
envious girls, and the inevita- 
ble small boy. 

After having passed in front 
of every tent in the village, 
she is led to a tent prepared 
by her parents for the new 
family. 

Here four strong men hold 
a blanket by the corners close 
beside the horse, the priest 


mutters a while to himsclf, 
then fires a gun at her head,aiming so as to come 
as near as possible, and not hit it. 

The bride gracefully tumbles into the blanket as 
if dead, and the corners of the blanket are tied to- 
gether so that she cannot escape. She is then car- 
ried into the tent, and when the groom returns he 
is admitted, and they are fastencd up till next day. 

Ho eg ea 
FAITH. 


Faith, Uke the sore her plaintive prayer uplifting, 
Soars to my Father’ wunent of 

Bathed in Hfs light, she secs the vapors rifting, 
And breathes to Him her lowly vow anew. 


or: - 
THE PERSECUTION OF JEWS. 


The persecution of the Jewish race is as old as 
European civilization itself. Nor, unhappily, has 











it ceased in our own day. The world has been ‘ 
shocked, within the past few years, by the indigni- | 


ties and outrages put upon the Jews in the little 
principality of Roumania; and now we hear of 
great excitement existing against them in Ger- 
many. 

There is no European country, however free and 
enlightened, which has not, at one time or another, 
subjected the Jews to harsh laws and to bitter 
persecutions. They have been mobbed, and im- 
prisoned, and put to death, and exiled; so that, in 
more than one sense, they have always been a 
wandering race. 

As long ago as the fifteenth century, they were 
driven out of Switzerland, the freest of European 
States. For many generations, Jews were regard- 
ed in Germany as the property of the sovereign, 
who could buy and sell them as serfs at will, and 
force them to do every sort of menial labor. In 
the same country, special taxes were imposed on 
the Jews, and they were required to make a large 
number of expensive gifts to princes and nobles, 
under penalty of expulsion. 

The Jews were long treated with hidcous cruelty 
in benighted and fanatical Spain. They were sub. 
jected to horrible tortures, and their property w 
ruthlessly confiscated. Sometimes they had to 
choose between being baptized as Christians and 
being put to death by the sword. It is no wonder 
that when the Moors invaded Spain, the Jews 
joined hands with them, and wreaked their long 
postponed vengeance on the proud Spanish race. 

The ancestors of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, were Spanish Jews, who were driven 
from Spain by persecution several centuries ago, 
and settled in the free and tolerant Italian city of 
Venice. 

It may be added that, as lately as fifty years 
ago, Disraeli himself suffered, as a young man, 
from the decp social prejudices and stigma which 


attached to persons of Jewish blood in enlightened j 


England. It was only in 1858 that Jews were ad- 
mitted to sit in the British Parliament; though 
they had been allowed to occupy the offices of 
Lord Mayor and Alderman of London as long ago 
as 1845. 

This almost universal and centurics-long perse- 
cution of the Jews was mainly due to religious 
prejudice and intolerance; a blind detestation of 
them on account of their faith. In more recent 
times, this feeling has to a large extent given way. 








COMPANION. 


The minds of men ctewlions have been broad- 
ened by greater intellizence; and religious perse- 
cutions have greatly declined. 

But the Jews, driven as they have been, hither 
and thither, have yet showed a wonderful vitality 
and thrift as a race. Their very success in finance 
and commerce has aroused the jealousies of the 
peoples among whom they have lived. Their as- 
tonishing shrewdness, adroitness, skill and money- 
making ¢ have caused them to be more or 
less persecuted, just as their religion once did. 

It is this cause, no doubt, which has mainly 
given rise to the recent disturbances in Germany. 
The Germans have been living in “hard times. 
Meanwhile, the Jews have gone on prospering. So 
the German mobs haye assailed them, and have 
even, in some places, put them in peril of their 
lives. 

Happily the German government is inclined to 
protect the Jewish subjects of the Emperor—than 
whom he has no more peaceable, thrifty, or loyal 
subjects—by the arm of the law. Already in Rou- 
mania, the severity of the persecutions directed 
against the Jews has diminished, owing mainly to 
the pressure put upon Prince Charles and his gov- 
ernment by the great powers of Europe. 

Ours is the only civilized country where the 
Jews have lived and thrived in peace. Even here, 
a fecling against them has now and then cropped 
out; as in the case, a year or two ago, when they 
were excluded from one of the Saratoga hotels. 
But no law has ever aimed at their liberties, or 
their equality as citizens; nor does society frown 
upon them with that forbidding countenance which 
the society of nearly every European country 
turns to the descendants of the children of Israel. 

++ 
SYMPATHY. 


oT viewed the chemist’ art, 
r BUCA, a coil of wire, 
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xome blunderer might in- 


) need! Tt hath no lot nor part 
these that uM ins not what it doth require, 
ti it into being start. 
stad ofttimes cold and dumb, 
ves their hidden life, 
ces they are rife, 





Waiting somes hiple touch. Let that but come, 
Come und in the self-same hour 
These dead ones live in love and Joy and power! 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
(4 


THE WAR OF THE BOERS. 


England has, just now, more than ono perplexing 
and dite tusk on her hands. 

The Trish question is quite important and press- 
ing chonsh to absorb the time of Parliament, and 
the anxions thoughts of the Queen’s 
But, lesides this, the English have 
still to settle the ditliculties raised by the recent 
war in Afhanistan; and they have on their hands 
one of those amoying, petty wars which ever and 
anon break out in South Africa, 

This contlict is with*a people who are called 
Boers, and who inhabit a country beyond the 
River Vaal, called the Transvaal. It is interest- 
ing to know just who these Boers are. They are 
i not Africans, but Europeans, at least by descent. 
They are, in fact, descendants from the early Dutch 
settlers at the Cape of Good Hope; and have lived 
in that distant land for many generations. 

In character, the Boers are described by Dr. 
Livingstone, who knows them well, as “a sober, 
industrious, and very hospitable body of peas- 
antry.” On the other hand, they are very igno- 
rant and unprogressive, and speak a language 
made up of Dutch, corrupted with Hottentot and 
English words. 
| For many years the Boers comprised a free and 
independent republic in the midst of barbarism. 
But two or three years ago they were annexed to 
the neighboring English colony. It was at first 
made to appear that the Boers desired to be an- 
nexed, even though they thereby gave up their 
independence. 

But within the past few months they have 
proved that the 7 ish deceived the world, in 
giving out that the submission of the Boers to En- 
glish rule was a voluntary one. They have risen 
in arms, in short, and have already inflicted some 
severe defeats on the English troops sent to put 
their rebellion down, They are evidently desper- 
tely incarnest. They are fighting with real pluck 
nd heroisin to recover their liberties; and they 
seem resolved to struggle for it to the end. 

Not far off from the Transvaal, the country of 
the Boers, is another State inhabited by the same 
Duteh race, calicd the Orange Free State. This 
country was long subject to English rule; and, 
indeed, it was from the Orange Free State that the 
Boers migrated, and established their republic in 
the Transyaal when the Free State became subject 
to England. ‘The Orange State became independ- 
ent and formed a republic about twenty-five years 
ago, and has so continued to the present time. 

The people of this little republic sympathize 
with their kinsmen of the Transvaal, and should 
the latter continue to resist their English masters, 
the Orangrmen will probably join arms with 
them. Morcover, the Boers have every reason to 
expect the aid of some of the neighboring native 
tribes. 

The English cabinet is sending fresh troops to 
the Cape to deal with this rebellion of the Boers, 
and evidently intends to put them down if possi- 
ble, and to keep them in subjection to the Crown. 
But it is very doubttul whether this will be suc- 
cessful. 

In the present state of Ireland, England cannot 
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spare many regiments; while it is costly and aim. 
cult to transport large bodies of soldiers to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Boers have a right to recover their independ- 
ence. It was really cheated out of them. Thero 
Was no excuse for the annexation of their repub- 
lic to the British Colony. They are only fighting 
for their own. 

The reason why the English are so resolved to 
keep their grip on them is very much the same 23 
the reason why they cling so tenaciously to Irc- 
land. If the Boers are free, they are a constant 
danger and menace to the Cape Colony ; just as if 
the Irish were free, they would be a perpetual peril 
to England, in case England were involved in a 
great European war. 

Thus England, though boasting of her freedom 
and civilization, finds herself obliged, in selfde- 
fence, to deprive the Irish apd the Boers of their 
liberties; but the sympathy of the world will 
rather be with those who are oppressed, than with 
the oppressors. 

——— +++ 











THE MOON. 


Not long since we had a view of the moon through a 
fine telescope. She was in what is called her gibbous 
phase; that is, more than half enlightened, between the 
first quarter and the full. 

The telescope had a power of five hundred—or mag. 
nified five hundred times—which so increased the size 
of our little satellite that only a small portion could 
be seen at once. She was brought so near that it seemed 
as if we could almost touch her. 

Her surface looks more like chalk than like anything 
else. The scene was one of utter desolation. Deep in- 
dentations with immense cones rising in the centre; 
huge fissures and crevices black as night; stupendous 
cavities, and every conceivable form of shapelcas ex- 
crescence, are all that now remain to show where ver- 
dure-covered valleys once reigned, mountain-tops lifted 
their heads crowned with eternal snow, volcanic cratera 
sent forth hidden flames, and basins and river-beds were 
covered with surging seas and running streams. 

The moon's atmosphere has long since been absorbed, 
and therefore no clouds diversify her sky, no sound 
breaks the eternal silence, no twilight prolongs the day, 
and no sign of life can be traced in the chaos that reigns 
on the dead planet. 

Doubtless, before her internal heat was exhausted, 
she was the abode of habitable life, but being only one- 
fourth of the size of the earth, she must cuol much 
faster and her mission be more quickly fulfilled. 

There is, however, some variety in the view of the 
moon as different portions of the disc come into the 
field. Now we have a comparatively placid scene, 
known as the Sea of Tranquillity, for in old times water 
was supposed to exist there. Now comes the famous 
crater Linnmus, which a few years since was thought to 
give signs of volcanic action. Then other well-known 
localities are glanced at, for astronomers know the prom- 
inent features of the moon as well as those of our own 
globe. 

The most interesting view was that of the terminator 
or boundary line between the bright and shaded por- 
tions of the moon. Instead of the line of light that 
marks its appearance to the naked eye, the rough edge 
was formed of golden branches use huge formations of 
coral. 

These were the summits of the mountains in the 
moon, lighted up by the sun, just rising on this portion 
of the satellite. 

‘The bright mountain-tops were grandly beautiful as 
they were touched by the sunbeams. ‘The scene was 
still more sublime and awe-inspiring when it was re- 
membered that the eyes that louked upon it were two 
hundred and forty thousand miles away. 


——+—____ 


NO MORE OF IT. 


John B. Gough tells us, in his “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
that when he signed the pledge of total abstinence from 
ardent spirits, he still continued the use of tobacco; he 
became a lecturer on temperance while he remained a 
smoker. This inconsistency led to one or two ridicu- 
lous circumstances. 

One day, when he was engaged to speak at an out- 
door meeting at Providence, R. I., ho met a friend, who 
sald to him,— 

“T've some first-rate cigars; will you take a few?” 

“No, I thank you,” sald the lecturer; ‘I have no- 
where to put them.” 

“You can put half.adozen in your cap,” his friend 
insisted. 

It was a temptation not to be resisted. Gough put 
the cigars in his cap, attended the meeting under the 
open sky, and ascchded the platform before an audience 
of over two thousand children. He kept his cap on to 
avold taking cold, and forgot all about the cigars. 

Towards the close of hia address, he became much in 
earnest; after warning the boys against bad company 
and all sorts of bad habits, he eaid,— 

“Now, boys, let us give three rousing cheers for tem- 
perance. Now! Hurrah!” 

In his excitement he pulled off his cap, waved it vig- 
orously, and flung the cigars, right aud left, at the au- 
dience. 

‘The cheers changed to a roar of laughter at the ex- 
pense of the discomfited orator. Nor was he relieved 
from his confusion when a boy stepped up on the plat- 
form, holding out ‘one of those dreadful cigars,” and 
said politely,— 

“Here is one of your cigars, Mr. Gough.’ = 

Another absurd eltuation in which he found himecif 
caused him at length to give up tobacco. 

Once, when in England, he walked out of a gentle- 
man’s house where he was a guest, and sought the 
river-bank for a quiet smoke. He had great difficulty 
in lighting his cigar, and finally got down on bis knees 
by a rock, with his hat off, eheltering the match, while 
he puffed. Suddenly the thought came to him,— 

“If people should see me, they would probably think 
that somo man had sought this retired spot for private 
devotion, and that he was saying bis prayers; and what 
am I doing? I am eucking away at a cigar! What 
would the audience say who heard me last night, if they 
should see me now?” 

‘The inconsistency of his practice with bis profession 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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#0 forcibly, he tells us, that he exclaimed, 
of it!” and threw matches and cigars 






’ TACT AND GOOD HUMOR. 

‘Few Europeans have had such an influence over sav- 
age Africans as Dr. Livingstone. He seemed to cast a 
spell over them, which they did not care to break. It 
‘was, however, the spell of a good man, gifted with 
common-sense and a knowledge of human nature. 

He had a playful way of dealing with the natives, 
which put them in good humor and at their ease with 
him. Such was his faith in the power of humor that 
he used to say: 

42) “I am never afraid of a man who has a hearty laugh.” 

Good feeling, good manners, and patient continuance 
in well-doing were the means by which he acquired an 
influence over these savages. Once while journeying, 
the oxen fell sick, and all the party had to walk. Cer- 
tain natives, having just joined the party, were ignorant 
that the doctor understood their language. He over- 
heard them discussing his appearance and power of en- 

, durance. 

“He is not strong,” they said; “he is quite slim, and 
only appears stout because he puts himself into those 
‘bags (trousers). He will soon knock up.” 

‘The conversation caused the doctor's Scotch blood to 
rise, so that for days he, being in the advance, kept 

\ them at the top of their speed. After he heard them 
expressing a proper respect for his walking power, he 

‘moderated his pace. 

Tnstinctively, the natives, many of them, seemed to 

2 know that they might trust the genial missionary. Once 

when travelling in Southern Africa, he found a little girl 
‘sitting under his wagon. 

She had run away from a family who had taken pos- 
session of her, as she had no relatives. As they were 
determined to sell her, as soon as she was old enough 
for a wife, she, not fancying it, came to the good white 
man. 

Before long, he heard her sobbing violently. A man, 
with a gun, had been sent after her, and he stood de- 
manding that she should return with him. 

‘The doctor would not give her up. But stripping off 

the beads, with which she had been loaded to make her 
‘more attractive, he gave them to the man and sent him 













away. 

“Though fifty men had come for her,” he wrote, 
“they would not have got her.” 

‘The incident was a prophecy of Livingstone's future 
"efforts to break up the terrible slave trade of Africa. 

+h ———_+o____ 
HE DID IT. 


“the Chinese must go.” But one, at least, 
tostay. Though he is a boy of fourteen and, it 
“a heathen Chinee,” he set such an example to 
n boys,” that he should be retained. 
rrespondent writes us: “One night last summer, 
ug lady, living ina cottage at Crescent Beach, was 
suddenly ill. A Chinese boy, sleeping in an ad- 
ing cottage, was roused by the noise. Though it 
two o'clock in the morning, he volunteered to go to 
Village, a mile anda half off, and bring a physician. 
ble to procure a horse at the hotel, he started on 
‘over the lonely road. Just before reaching the vil- 
, he met two tramps. They knocked him down and 
b | of eight dollars, 

‘soon as they left him, he went on to the village, as 

ast : disabled condition would permit. 
knew neither the name nor the residence of the 
}, it required much searching to find him. But 












plea that his horse was lame, and he himself 
not walk to the beach. The Chinese boy en- 
but the physician adhered to his refusal. 
sand frightened, dreading lest he might again 
tramps, the plucky boy walked back to the 
‘village. After rousing the occupants of nine houses, in 
-yain, he obtained a horse at the tenth. Harnessing the 
horse to a buggy, he drove to the village, again roused 
the doctor, and brought him to the beach. 
__ Being asked how it was that his courage and perse- 
-yerance held ont, he replied, evidently without the con- 
that he had done more than an ordinary 


















. said I would get the doctor.” 
, ‘many American boys of fourteen would have 
7 that doctor? 
4 
: —— 
aap? 5 ABSORBED. 

‘Castle-building is generally a harmle: 
bringing no other perils than a loss of will-power 
and the consequent enervation of character. Prof. Wil- 
‘son, the famous “Kit North,” of Scotland, dearly loved 
long reverie before bed-time. One night the habit 
nost proved fatal to life. While editing Blackwood's 
he often worked till the small hours of the 
morning, and then, for fear of disturbing his wife, threw 
himself on a lounge in his study, and slept till break- 


_ A friend had persuaded him to introduce gas into his 
udy, just ‘coming into use in Edinburgh, and the 
found it a wonderful illuminator, during his 

toils. But one night, after finishing his writ- 


way of wasting 













after castle was built, dreamy plans 
other in quick succession, till suddenly 
that the fire was low, and he was shiver- 






himself, but still lost in his dreams, he 
gas, and threw himself on his lounge. In 
he woke, nearly suffocated, and found the 
filled with a pungent odor, and an atmosphere 
athe. He threw up the windows, turned off 
and rushed out of doors. The next morning 









is current in Philadelphia that Dr. 
‘ished and commentator, 
bed at mine o'clock at night, as he rose 
1 study. The tradition adds 
himself to company invited 
to entertain them. 
man of the last generation used to 
en. Washington, for the truth of 


1, as he was present when the in- 


Gen. Washington was living in New York after his 
first election to the Presidency, and on New Year’s Day, 
1790, a great number of citizens called on him, in ac- 
cordance with their custom of keeping the day. He re- 
ceived them with great cordiality, and afternoon and 
evening passed pleasantly. r 

When the hall clock struck nine, though a large com- 
pany were still present, Lady Washington rose with 
dignity, and looking round the circle with a smile, 
said,— 

“The general always retires at nine, and I usually 
precede him.” 

‘The announcement was startling, but the house was 
soon emptied. The New Yorkers do not keep such 
hours to-day, and few ladies have the social courage of 
Lady Washington. 

Many great public men, on whose shoulders rest the 
weight of a nation’s government, have found it abso- 
lutely essential to be regular in their hours of sleep,—an 
example that all may well follow. 


—— —+0.____ 


BURNING CORN. 


The difference between use and waste depends on the 
fitness of the article, and its cost and quantity. A 
Mississippi steamer out of wood once was able to com- 
plete its voyage by burning several barrels of shag-bark 
walnuts which happened to be on board. Inhabitants 
of polar countries often are obliged to make the animals 
they kill serve as both foodand fuel. ‘The “fuel famine” 
so frequent in the prairie regions of the West and North- 
west sometimes forces settlers to burn corn—as was 
done during the past winter in Minnesota—but corn 
there is very plentiful and cheap. ‘The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press advises the cultivation of the grain for fuel, as 
“three acres of it will itself supply a winter’s fires, but 
could not be sold for enough wood or coal to do it.” 


Corn may be used in either a wood or coal stove with- 
out any change of grates, and makes a steady hot fire, 
which can be regulated as readily as a coal fire. 

Two bushels of corn in the ear, it is estimated, will 
keep a comfortable fire the coldest day in winter. Re- 
garding the squcamishness about burning an article 
that is used for food, the writer says, pointedly, — 

“I would sooner have an acre of corn that can be re- 
placed in a single year than to burn an acre of timber 
that it takes years to replace, even on the score of sen- 
timent.” 

‘There is common-sense in this. It is cheaper for peo- 
ple on the fertile prairies to raise their fuel, as they do 
their food, and save what little timber they have for 
other purposes—sentimental squeamishness should not 
deter them from doing so. 

More cooked food is daily thrown away than would 
feed the hungry poor, and it is done without compunc- 
tion. While there can be no excuse for this wasteful- 
ness, there is good reason for burning corn when it is 
of more value for fuel than the proceeds would be if 
used in the purchase of wood or coal. 


———_+er___ 
ONLY OUTSIDE. 


“All is well that ends well,” and it is a happy thing 
for a critic of looks and manners if he can watch his 
subject long enough to undo a bad first impression. A 
“wanderer” who writes letters to the Boston Journal 
gives a Cambridge incident which pleased him as much 
as it pleases us in the reading. 

Tt was ina horse,car,, The student in» “was 
possessed of the pluggiest sort of a plug and the 


most intolerant ulster—one of those noble affairs which 
reach from the ears to the heels and has a belt as broad 


as a swaddling band. 

He spoke in an affected high falsetto. He had a 
slight lisp and a better developed drawl. He was a fine 
and florid type of school-boy effervescence. 


But just as we had tabulated him in our mental statis- 
tics as'a combination of English snob and American fop, 
a poor woman and a boy laden with a great market. 


WHEN the first cool chilliness 

of the Fall developes, noth- 
ing can give more comfort than 
a HOT DRINK made from the 
Genuine Brown’s Ginger—a tea- 
spoonful or two with a few lumps 
of sugar and a half a pint of 
boiling water. It causes the 
skin to act, and strengthens and 
comforts. 


FREDERICK BROWN, 





Philadelphia. 





SAWYER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


CRYSTAL BLUE 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
2 Bottles for 50 Cts. 


Only 4 Cts. Per Bottle. 


NO FREEZING. NO BREAKING. 
After many years of chemical experiments, Mr. Sawyer 
tand- 


has succeeded in crystallizing the Celebrated Si 
ard Blue of America. The crystals produce the 


FINEST LIQUID BLUE IN THE WORLD. 


The new Blue is packed in Patent Famil 
Packages of his own invention, which are conve. 
nient and always ready. 


‘The Patent Fackeges contain 12 boxes of Patent Crys- 
tals, and an 8-ounce bottle with ining top. Each sniall 
box makes a full 8-ounce bottle of the best of blue, of EX- 
TRA STRENGTH. 


Ready for Use in One Minute. 
CALL AT YOUR GROCER’S FOR IT. 
Free Sample.—In order to introduce this new Con- 
centrated Blue, we will mail, post-paid, to any part of the 
United States, one Painple Box, which will make alarge 


bottle, usually sold for 15 or 20 cents, on receipt of a 3-cent 
postage stamp. One box only sent to the same address, 


THE SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
135 State Street, Boston. 


THE BEST TESTIMONY 


conce: this fine Demas 
Lathe and Scroll Saw comes 
from people who 


















basket came into the crowded car. 





It changed the whole aspect of affairs and made us 
morally hang our abashed head for being guilty of un- 
righteous judgment. For our young man instantly 
placed the old woman in his own seat in the cheeriest 
and kindest way, and took the tired lad’s big basket in 
his own hand until we reached Boston. 

If I were not afraid that it would have made him look 
upon me as a mild-mannered, middle-aged lunatic, I 
would like, with all my heart, to have begged his par- 
don. ¥: 

As it is, I do so now, and thank him besides for 
changing my mental horoscope of him and his kind for- 
ever. 

Any mannerisms which leave reverence for age and 
kindliness toward youth untouched, can be only skin 
deep; and skin discases, though often trying, are rarely 


dangerous. 


Se 
NOT THE THIEF. 


College students have considerable blame to bear (too 
often deservedly) in connection with plundered fruit- 
‘orchards. One unlucky fellow had to bear the blame 
of a classmate’s pilferings, and no doubt he thought it 
rather hard. The Bowdoin College Orient tells the 
story: 

C— roomed on the southwest corner of Maine Hall, 
and had avery sunny place. Gray, who was just across 
the entry, came in one day with a lot of'pears not 
quite ripe, and asked to leave them in C—'s windows 
to ripen. 

‘A few mornings after, Prof. Packard called on C—. 
After a while, the old gentleman walked up to the win: 
dow and began to examine the fruit. 

“Very fine pears,” he said. “It’s a variety rare about 
here, too.” 

“They look first-rate,” C— answered, “though I've 
not tasted them yet.” 

“You'll find them very good, I assure you,” Father 
Packard observed blandiy, as he moved ‘towards the 
door, “very good indeed. ‘I took great pains with that 
graft. Good-day!”? And poor C—never had achance 
to explain that he was not the man that purloined them. 


——+#___—_ 


IN A FOG. 

Those who live in the night, when the heavens seem 

dark above them, may learn a lesson of faith in the 

promise of “Our Father” by this anecdote'told in the 
Christian Intelligencer: 


A friend of ours, last March, sailing down the coast, 
came on deck one morning to find the air pervaded by a 
fog so thick as to shut off the vision for even a few 
yards from the steamer. He had been aware during 
the night of a peculiar vigilance and activity on board, 
and ascertained that the fog had lasted since the pre- 
vious evening. 

On inquiring of the captain concerning their wherea- 
bouts, he was told that they had passed Cape Hatteras 
in the night. 

“How did you know that? Could you see the light?” 

“Oh, no, not in a fog like this!” 

“Well, you certainly could take no observations with- 
out a star in sight.” 

“No, but we have other ways of seeing where we are 








than those you have mentioned.” 
“How?” 
“By the lead. Our soundings told us when we were 
off the cape, and when we had passed it.” 





READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 
“T received my Saw a month ago, and am very well 
: Lathe Bu me 


pleased with it. The and zz Saw are 
useful. It has almost patd for itself already.” 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26, '81. + CLINE. 





“The Demas Saw you sent me is a much better 
machine than I expected ; in fact, it is a little wonder.” 
8o. Braintree, Jan. 15. E. B. Jonpan. 


“T would not take $25.00 for my machine and do 
without it.” Mrs. R. Wricur. 
Hamilton, Montana, Jan. 26. 


“My Demas Lathe was received in good order. I 
am pleased beyond description. It is really marvellous 
that such a complete machine can be sold pe $8.00. 7 
have already made over $15.00 worth of goods with it.” 
Gainesville, Ala., Jan. 1, 1881. Geo. Sxow. 


“T received my Demas Machine Dec. 31, I must say 
Tam welt pleased with it, for it aie such a ine 
as I have been wanting. I w not take $50.00 
for mine if I could not get another.” 

HI. G. Hogenposier. 

Villa Ridge, Ill, Jan. 11, 1881. 


““T have had my Demas Lathe and Saw about seven 
weeks. I made $10.00 worth before Christmas; since 
then I have made as much more. The machine is a 
wonder to the town. Articles are in demand faster than 
I can make them.” F. 8. Harrorp. 

Burgoon, Ohio, Jan. 27, 1881. 

“My machine is a little jewel. I have done some 
handsome inlaying and sawing, and have turned out 
several goblets on the Lathe, which the best turner in 
town pronounces excellent work.” 

Abilena, Kan., Jan. 7, 1881. Cuas. K. Ross. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


In THE COMPANION of Feb. 4th, we thade a Special 
Offer to give with each Machine poany, Valuable Extras. 
SRS ate eoeante Ae en 

lachine, with Extras, forwat 
88.00, PERRY EASON & GO. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of 
Economy. Every lady in the United States will find it 
to her advantage to see sauiples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
ee SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 


‘D 
GOODS, ETC., 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
MAILED FREE UPON 
APPLICATION, 


We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 
Jackets, Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg Edgings, 
Laces, ltibbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, Uph 
tery Goods, Woolen Underwear for Ladies, Gents’ and 
Children’s, Ladies’ and Misses’ Cotton Underwear, Boys? 
Clothing, Mtilinery and Carpetings, at the lowest prices 
for finest goods. We have the largest 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in thisfcountry, and our mail order business is only 
equalled by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither mis« 
represent nor deal in worthless articies. 

Our mail matter represents every State in the Union, 
daily, "Our system of filling orders by mall Is perfect aud 
expeditious. Our tnvariable rule Js to give those not 

resent to make their own selections, the best choice, 

1 goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully ex- 
changed, or the money refunded. Our sole motive is to 
please oir customers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summer will be more complete than ever. 
Do not fail to send for one immediately. It will cost 
You nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & C0, 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 















928 Broadway, New York. 


are] Branch Office, 28 and 82 Winter Street, Boston. General 





XYGANT & Co., Fredonia, N. 
treet, . 


adjustment to suit any form gal 


oad lengths. These corsets received 


9 mtennial on and eae l. 

y ladies. ‘ermanent employ} good, ob- 

iinet fy addressing Note, Orders by mal prompely 
le '.O.order or No 

to show poods.) Price $1.50 & upward. Mention this paper. 


STANYAN’S PATENT 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 


Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- 
ager of Boston School of Cookery, and Au- 
thor of several popular Cook ks. 
“Having thoroughly tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 
and Kneader, I find it an article the want of which I have 
always felt. It cuts and beats up the dough at the same 
ime, a process which gives you a fine, light bread. No 
kitchen should be without it, M. PARLOA, Boston, Mais.” 


No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour....$3.00. 
No. % taking three to four quarts of flour... 3.25. 


Power TTeTER TEMPLE CO., Hopedale, Mass. 
Money order office, Milford, Mass, 
CHASE’S 


LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Druggists. 
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CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
sold it to you. 





‘Third. Mail us his signature, ete., and your address. 


Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautifel 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
I. L. CRACIN &CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Digitized by Goog 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 





For the Companion. 


A TRADITION OF EDINBORO’. 


‘The castle frowns from a wooded height 
On the city that smiles on the plain below, 
And it hangs like a cloud on the sunshine bright 
While the summers and winters come and go. 


Over two hundred years have passed 
Since the troops of a king who had lost his crown 

Were captured, and, loaded with chains, were cast 
Into dreadful dungeons and fastened down. 


And the captain, a ood old man who fought 
For the rights of a king whom he loved too well, 

As the worst of the anen, his Keepers thonght, 
‘Was put in the smallest and darkest cell, 


As the heavy door shut fa 
The hearts 
Acry that t 
Of words U 
“Lord God Alnighty, whose eye beholds 
‘The anguish and horror with which we pray, 
Have mercy, for Christ's sake, on all poor souls 
Who are Shut in here from the light of di 


t morning the guards saw a wondrous slzht,— 
eters W avand thrown around, 

And his soul had passed in the dead of nizht 

From that nolsome prison-house underground, 


at another within the ce 
sre the morning skies grew 
wh he was fastened and guarded well, 
His chains were rent and his soul had fled. 


And all who w 
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put there, by God's great grace, 
Were all set tree from their eaptors so: 

And the hardest ad a sinile on his face 

As If he were grateful and glad to go. 


And this Is the story they tell to-day 
When travellers ask what has happened there; 

Though the guides are timid and shrink away 
From the dungeon where God came ty at 









For the Compan‘on. 
GAVE HIMSELF. 
It strengthens the religious man’s trust in the 
declaration 


“that somehow ood 
‘Will be the final goal of i111” 


to see the afflictions of good men made a means 
of blessing to other hearts. 

Beyond the Hoosac hills, not far from the Ver- 
mont line, there is a place known as “White 
Oaks.” Years ago it was a neglected district—a 
haunt of ignorance and immorality. 

Save an occasional mission visit, or a religious 
service now and then, there was very little to re- 
lieve its moral desolation or plead for its unkept 
Sabbaths. 

In the beantiful valley below lived a gentleman, 
whose tastes and profession set him at widest so- 
cial distance from this uninviting community. 

He was a scholar and a scientist. Besides this 
he was a sincere believer in Christ and His doc- 
trines. He had an only son to whom he was 
deeply attached. His life was “bound up with the 
lad’s life.” 

Grown to manhood, the son entered the army, 
fought in the Civil War—and never returned 
alive. From the numb agony of this blow the fa- 
ther came forth with a chastened spirit, and sought 
a medicine for his mind and heart in humble 
Christian labors among the sinful and the poor. 

Forlorn White Oaks became the scene of his 
most devoted work. He gathered a congregation. 
From it, as the fruit of his fidelity, faithful men, 
won to his Master by his words, rose up to help 
the sacred enterprise. Sowing in tears, the good 
man began to reap in joy. 

He resolved to build a church—a monument not 
of grief, but of his love to his Lord, and of his con- 
secration to His service. 

The people, grateful now for the good he had 
done them, gave the labor of their hands. He 
gave his moncy, and the toil of both his hands 
and heart. 

The little meeting-house was done and dedicated 
—and for a length of time that was sufficient re- 
ward. Its pulpit was his favorite post of duty. 

By this time the once wretched neighborhood 
had begun to put on thrift and beauty. Rough 
dwellings grew neat and trim. Fields and or- 
chards rejoiced under the touch of industry. 
Neglected ‘gardens smiled with flowers, and regen- 
erated families, when the Sabbath came, listened 
to the faithful man who taught them the words of 
eternal life. He toiled there till the weakness of 
age came upon him. 

He had led many classes of young men trium- 
phantly through fields of astronomical research. 
He had corresponded with Sir John Herschell. 
He had founded the first American observatory, 
that simultaneously with those at Greenwich and 
the Cape of Good Hope watched the starry heav- 
ens. But in that obscure mountain parish he laid 
his honors and his greatness at his Master’s fect. 

He is dead; but his noble work goes on, dune by 
other hands. 

The splendid mausoleum of Taj Mahal com- 
meniorates a heathen husband's selfish grief. The 
lowly White Oaks chapel commemorates the hal- 
lowed and beneficent sorrow of a Christian father— 
the sainted Professor Albert Hopkins. 

ee 

“Nearer To THEE!”—The author of this heart 
utterance was Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, the daughter 
of an editor of a weekly paper published at Cam- 
bridge, England. In her early life she was re- 
markable for literary taste and a devout spirit. 
Amid bodily suffering she wrote prose and verse. 
Dr. Cuyler, in his “Heart Life,” thus describes a 
touching incident with this hymn: 



































Last year Profs. Smith, Hitchcock and Park, 
as they wound their way down the foot-hills of 
Mount Lebanon, came in sight of a group of fifty 
Syrian students, standing in a line, singing in 
chorus. 

They were the students of the new “College of 
Beirut,” at Abicn, and they were singing in Arabic 
to the tune of “Bethany.” As the procession drew 
near, they caught the sublime words,— 

“Nearer, my God, to thee! 
Nearer to thet 
Even though it be a cross 
‘That ralseth me, 
Still all my gong shall be, 
Xearer, miy God, to thee, 
nee, 





‘er, my . to tl 
Nearer to thee!" 

“IT am not much given to the weeping mood,” 
said Prof. Hitchcock, when describing the thrilling 
scene; “but when we rode through the ranks of 
those Syrian youths, I confess that my eyes were 
a little damp.” 

Ja gS 


WORKING FOR AN EDUCATION. 


Not a few young men live in homes of ease and 
culture. Their education costs them only brain- 
exertion and time, not a dollar of their own. Per- 
haps they would better appreciate their inheritance, 
should they inform themselves as to the discipline 
of straitencd purse and frugal homes through 
which went inany of the public men and scholars 
of the last generation. In a biographical sketch 
of the Rey. Eliakim Phetps, D. D., published in 
the Congregationalist, his son, Prof. Phelps, of 
Andover, exhibits a New England farmer’s son 
working his way to an education. 


He went through the hardships of poverty, 
which have made so many of our New England 
clergy self-reliant and original theologians. 
ng one of nine children, compelled to hatehel 
a living from a Hampshire County hill-farm, he 
could receive but little aid from his father. 

He worked at the rocks and the whortleberries 
on the farm, till he was nineteen years of age. He 
has often pointed out to me the boulders whieh he 
blasted to muke a rude mountain-road from the 
homestead to the turnpike. 

Tn summers he reaped the rye ficld with a hand- 
sickle; wheat being a rare Inxury, reserved for 
the honor of hospitality, or as the honest mother, 
not adroit of speech, uscd to express it, “for fear 
somebody should come.” ‘ 

He cither attended or “kept” the district school 
three months in the winte: He held the plough 
with a Latin grammar tucked under his waistband, 
and conjugated “Amo” while the oxen rested at 
the end of the turrow. 

One of the first tokens which his father detected 
of the son's destiny was the discovery that “Elia- 
kim,’ nie yoke of oxen, could not plough 
so large @ patch of ground in a d: his younger 
brother. He did not overwork the oxen! 

Twice a week he walked three miles and a half, 
after his da done, to recite to the 





































clergyman of the village in the evening, trudging 
back again in the moonlight or the storm, as it 





might ppen. 

In his twenticth winter, after chopping wood 
with his brothers trom dawn to twilight, he read a 
second-hand V at night, ly dat on the 
kitchen floor, before the huge, old-fashioned fire- 
place, while his brothers and sisters were hatchel- 
ing flax around him. 

They were too thrifty to burn other lights than 
that of the pine-knots which they had providently 
saved from the wood-pile of the summer before. 

Tle thus created a perpetual weeping of one eye, 
which discouraged stholarly tastes in him through 
lite, and became the theme of friendly banter 
when, thirty rs later, he used to address the 
Genet ssembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
His introductory gesture was usually a comical 
slap at his weeping eye.. 

He went to college in a homespun suit from the 
fleece of the sheep he had washed and sheared. He 
wore stout brogans, made by an itinerant cobbler 
from the hide of the cow he had milked and fatted ; 
having made with his own hands, of boards from 
the tree he had felled, the paper-lined trunk which 
contained his scanty wardrobe and more scanty 
library. 
























——+e—___ 
HOW AN EMPEROR LIVES. 


The London Globe sketches the Austrian Em- 
peror at home, in the Schloss Godollo, the palace 
presented to him by the Hungarian nation. The 
most striking feature in the sketch is the fact that 
the Emperor has to work about as hard as the 
cashier of a bank, or the secretary of an insurance 
company : 

The main building is reserved for royalty, and 
the members of the royal houschold, ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting, the chaplain, tutor, etc., 
whilst guests, of whom there are always many, 
and ministers and attendants are accommodated 
in a separate wing. 

The broad and finely wooded avenue, connect- 
ing the upper and lower park, is brilliantly lighted 
all night, for people arc continually passing to and 
fro, guests coming and leaving by the train, tele- 
grams being received und despatched, arrange- 
ments for battues made, and a dozen other opera- 
tions tending to lend this road an animated aspect 
day and night. 


The cooks have to be at their posts at four, A.M., 
for His Majesty ‘san carly meal at half-past 
four, before betaking himsclf to his shooting. 

The scene of this very matutinal sport often lies 
several miles off, and has to be reached in a dog- 
cart, and the battue commences at daybreak. 

His Majesty never fires on the quarry unless it 
is in movement; if the deer comes slowly towards 
him along the drive, and then, as often happens, 
remains standing, Franz Joseph does not draw the 
trigger till the animal has been scared and begins 
to bound away. 

Then he lets fly, and the aim is wonderfully 
steady, so that the game hardly ever gets away. 

By nine o'clock, the Emperor is back again at 
home, and sitting at his work-table, whilst the 
courier is already waiting with the morning’s des- 
patches. The formidahle pile is boldly attacked 
by the King and his two secretaries. 

Then come the court, councillors and ministers, 
who leave the monarch no peace till his twoo’clock 
dejeuner,—a bottle of beer and half a bottle of red. 
wine, with a plain cut-off of the joints, is the usual 




















menu,—which is followed by more work till the 
clock strikes three. 

Archduchess Valerie, Her Majesty’s youngest 
child, receives her patrons in her separate apart- 
ments every evening at half-past cizht. 

The thirteen-years-old little lady does the honors 
with all the grace and ease of the dame du monde, 
and it is considered a mark of great esteem for a 
guest to be invited to this family circle. 

At ten, the Emperor gocs to bed, no matter who 
is at Godollo, or what is going on. 


<4 
For the Companion. 
SONG OF THE SNOW-BIRD. 


Not a care have I for quaver or trill, 

But only to chirp at my own sweet will 

‘While robins and blue-birds are all away, 

So none may cclipse my cheery lay,— 
Chickadee-dee! 

You may see me abroad in bleakest weathers 

Gleaning a living and pluming my feathers, 

But 1 make my bed Where you may not know, 

And sing me to sleep with this lullaby low,— 
Chickadee-dee! 

‘The snowflakes and I are Jolly good friends, 

Sporting together tll the Uixht end: 

Then [go to rest while they troop by 

So thick as to dim the stars in the sky, 
Chickadee-dee! 

I never forget the children who throw 

Dainty sweet-crumbs for me on the snow, 

And under thelr windows [ gaily tell 

How my heart with love for then doth swell, 
Chickadee-dee! 

Oh, [never worry about the morrow, 

Nora jotof trouble foolishly borrows; 

But I live on and sing in happy trust 

My own little song as sing F must, 
Chiekadce-dee 


page eS 
SNARING AN ALLIGATOR. 


A correspondent, who has been fishing in the Florida 
waters, tells in Forest and Stream of his adventure in 
enaring an alligator. “We procured,” he says, “a 
strong seven-cighths manilla rope, forty feet long, a 
small halter chain (twisted links), cight feet long, and a 
piece of well seasoned hickory. 


“The latter we cut ton length of cight inches, leavin, 
the diameter one and a half inches, and we sharpenes 
each end. 

“At the centre we girded it with a quarter-inch groove, 
leaving the diameter still one ineh, 

“The atick of wood we sccurely fastened to the link. 

“To the other end of the chain our rope was fastened, 
Our enare now had the appearance of a cap T with the 
upright stroke very much ed. 

“We now procured a ten-peund chunk of beef, into 

which we securely fastened the piece of hickory, and 
then, bringing one end of the stick parallel with the 
n, We fastened it there with a bit of yarn. 
Repairing to the ‘reserve’ we selected a spot, secured 
our rope to a pine tree growing near its edge, and then 
by the aid of a canoe we carried the bait out as far as 
the rope would permit. To insure the floating of the 
bait near the surface of the water, we laid the ropeacross 
a five-foot strip of plank. 

“Everything completed, we retired to await develop. 
menta. Karly next morning we were at the reserve, 
and there, sure enough, we had a ‘gator fast, aud judy: 
ing from the muddy condition of the water, he was a 
whopper, and had been there some time. 

“The rope was moving through the water in quite a 
rapid manner, and without unfastening it we made a 
pull with all our atrength, but we might as well have 
tried to lift an elephant by the % 

“After much talk, it was suggested and agreed to that 
we make use of a xmall wagon and a pair of mules be- 
longing to the party. 

“LT went for the team, and in my haste did not take 
time to put the body on the wagon, it having been re- 
moved for the purpose of hauling wood. Hastily throw. 
ing a plank across the bolsters, [ seated myself and 
drove over to where the party awaited me. 

“The rope had been seeured by a slip—low, without 
assing it around the tree, 6o we had only to fasten the 
jooxe end to the hind axleand drive away, and thue elip 

the knot and make a direct pull on the ’gator. After 
securely fastening this rope to the axle, I seated myaclf 
on the plank, and gave the mules the slac! 

“The mules were young, fiery, and hardly broken to 
harness, and had repeatedly run away, cudangering our 
lives on more than one occasion ; but we had not thought 
of this in our excitement. 

“Fora moment after starting the team, there was a 
atrain on the rope, and then out came the huge monster, 
covered with mud, and lashing the water into foam with 
his tail, the noise he made resembling to some extent 
the beatings of a huge propeller. 

“The mules both Tooked around; and as they did ao, 
the monster gave a roar that made the very earth trem. 
ble. The team, alligator, and your humble servant, 
started for home, 

“The distance was about two miles, aud I think if 
Rarus had seen us, he would have left the track with a 
broken heart. 

“The mules left the road,—in fact, made a new one 
without the aid of a surveyor,—and that alligator 
bounded in the air as he never bounded before. 

“Now and then, he would rap against a tree, but he 
scarcely touched the ground, and I had serious fears for 
awhile that, in hia anxiety to go ahend, he might put a 
head on me; however, we reached home at last, and the 
mules, completely winded, stopped of their own ac- 
cord. 

“When we came to sum up, we found all the ‘run’ 
taken out of the mules, one tire gone, three spokes in 
another wheel broken,—in fact, the wagon a wreck. 

“My suit of clothes was torn to rags, and my person 
bruised, torn and bleeding by the terrible whipping of 
the trees and bushes over which we had passed. 

“A fonrteen-foot alligator with bone broken, 
was almost skinned by his constant banging against the 
trees.” 
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ANECDOTES OF OLE BULL. 

Ole Bull, the celebrated violinist, was remarkable for 
his splendid health and preserved strength. The aceret 
was an open one; he was abstemious in eating, and 
never drank wine or strong liquors. His food was sim- 
ple, consisting largely of fruit and vegetables. Among 
the ancedoter told of him, aince his death, the following: 
illustrate the simple, affectionate nature of the man: 


Upon one occasion, a visitor Inughed immoderately at 
one of the violinist’s witty stories, and afterward apolo- 
gized for sceming rudeness. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bull, ‘do not mind; T like to see any 
one natural. Do not be ashamed of laughing or crying 
when you feel like it. It is strange that human nature 
Is prone to make an exctiee for its better impulaes.” 

Spon one occasion a friend had called upon him to 
invite him to take a ride in the suburbs of Boston. At 
abont the same time, he heard ofa little boy of his ac- 
quaintance who had broken his leg, and waa unable to 
leave his bed. 

“T must decline your kind Invitation to ride,” he re- 

lied to his friend, and he pasaed the afternoon in play- 
Tog the violin for the amusement of the little invalid. 

‘While upon a concert tour in New England he went 
into a barber's shop ina small town, where he was to 
play. As he entered the shop he found the barber fid- 
dling away with more xtrength than skill. 

Ap the barber began to lather the musician's face, the 
latter remarked,— 

“So you play the violin 

“Oh yer,” was the rejoinder: “I am going to hear 
the famous Ole Bull to-night, and L expect a great treat. 
Have you ever heard him?” 

“Often,” said the violinist. 
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“Tow do you like hia playing?” continued the barber, 

“Oh, he plays pretty well, but Lam never fully aatia. 
fled with his work.” 

“Te It possible?” naked the barber. “Well.” said he, 
“1 an Kuing to hear him to-night and I shall Judge for 
myself.” 

‘When night came Ole Bull discovered the barber in 
the audience, a most attentive listener. When the 
violinist entered the «bop again the next morning to be 
shaved, the barber said,— 

“T have broken my fiddle all to pieces.” 

Ole Bull made hima present of a good violin and gave 
him, from time to time, sume roost valuable instruction. 
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TRIALS OF A CHINESE PUPIL. 

In Cincinnati there is a clase of thirty Sunday-school 
pupils all of whom are Chinese. At a recent festival, 
an address was given by one of them, in which he 
pointed out how hard a thing going to school is in 
China: 


We have more letters in the alphabet in our language 
than you could count, but only use from three thousand 
to three thousand five hundred, that is all. We do not 
commence to learn the alphabet first, but learn it as we 
go long in our reading. The first thing we study ia to 
read Confucius, our lon. 

he children who first start to achool take but very 
few lessons from Confucius. They are Instructed by 
their teachers how to behave and what they ought to do 
for thelr parenta, and how to pay youd respect to strang- 
era. 

The schoolteacher has full clgrge of the children, 
and the parents have very little to do with them after 
they commence to attend the school. 

After the thret six months t bein to wtudy Confu- 
a, and they study until they get through the four 
Kings. Perhaps the children ean get through Confu- 
clus and the four Kings in three or four years, 

Then they go to college if they can afford it, The 
four Kings are written by the disciples of Confuci he 
had seventy-two, where Christ had twelve. 

tis much harder for us to go to school when we are 
little. AVe have to be in school in the morning ax avon 
an wecan see to read, and when the teacher comes we 
have to recite our lesson, and if we do not know it, we 
cannot go home for bi ante 

After breakfast we practixe writing two hours. Then 
the writing-books are taken up to the teache We are 
not allowed to play or talk to any one in the kehool. 
We all study cut loud at the same time and on different 
Jersons, 

The teachers are very strict, and when it cts late 
and one cannot see to read, then school is out. We are 
not allowed to stop on the way home, and if we do not 
do as the teacher says, then we yet a good thrashing 
with a number of small awitches tied towcther, 

You will notice that the Chinese when they 
along the street go quictly aud mind their own business, 
Tt is because they were brought up in that way. 
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TRAPPED. 

The devices of thieves are frequently brought to 
naught by the counter-devices of detect A tory, 
told of a lady and gentleman, apparently ao, travelling 
together in an English compartment car, illustrates the 
detective’s method : 





They were etrangers to each other. Suddenly the 
gentleman said,— 

“Madam, Lwill trouble you to look out of the win- 
dow a few minutes; Lam going to make some changes 
in my wearing ny ath 

“Certainly, sir,” she replied, with great potitenesa, 
riking and turning her back upon him, 

Ina very short time h 

“Now, madam, my 
resume your seat.” 

When the lady turned she beheld her male companion 
transforms into a dashing lady with a veil over her 
ja 






















completed, and you may 





1 





ow, ir, or madam, whichev. 
lady, “T'must troub 
for Talao have seme e 





yon like,” said the 
Y to look out of the winde 
«to make in my apparel.” 

“Certainly nd the gentleman in lady‘s at- 
tire immediately complied. 

Now, sir, you may resume your own eeat.” 

To hie great surprise, on resuming his scat, the gen- 
tleman in female attire found his lady companion trans. 
formed into a man. He laughed loudly, and eaid.— 

“Tappeara that we are both anxious to avoid recog: 
nition. What have you done? 1 have robbed a bank.” 
And 1," said the whilom lady, as he dexterously 
fettered hi« companion's wrista with a pair of hand- 
cutls, “am Detective J—, of Reotland Yard, and 
female apparel have shadow 
drawing a revolver, ‘keep still! 
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THEY DIDN'T FIND OUT. 

A Indy who has the coolness and wit to “freeze out" 
impertinence and prying attentions can generally travel 
alone in the care quite comfortably. Here is an amus- 
ing Instance of balled curiosity, In which auch a Indy 
figured as the heroine: 


Miss Jones was on the way South to spend the winter 
with some relatives. A telegram received at Goldsbor- 
ough stated that her expected eacort could not meet her 
there. As urual, the paseengera on the branch road 
were few, and Miss Jonca was the only lady on the 
train. 

The conductor was a native of the town to which Mies 
Jones waa ticketed, and waa very anxious to find out 
who his fair passenger was. Hie rather officious offers 
to assist her in finding her friends when she should 
reach her destination were coldly refused. 

He finally got desperate, and appealed to an ancient 
gentleman in the car (a friend of his) to assixt him. 
Presently the old gentleman crossed the 00k a weal 
immedi: y behind eae fair traveller, and addressing 
5 Sa 
ipt. P-—, the conductor, is very anx- 
fous to know who yon are.” 

Looking up from the pages of her novel, Mise Jones 
Pou did't tell him, did you!” 

yaa x0 thoroughly taken aback that it wars some 
moments before he recovered himsclf sufficiently to 
stammer, “N-no. 
Thank 4 said Misa Jones, gratefully, and coolly 
resumed her reading. 

The impertinent old man retired to the smoking-car, 
and our traveller was annoyed no more. — Aditor's 
Drawer, in Harper's. 
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TAKING OFF THE SHOES. 
‘The habit in Turkey of taking off the shoes on enter- 
ing a room is thus explained : 


This custom of taking off one’s shoer before entering 
aA. room is not a religious superstition, but comer of the 
necessity for keeping carpets clean, seeing that they ful- 
fil the purpose f chines tablen, aofag, in other countries. 
The rooms of a harem may be furnished like Pari: 
boudvira; but custom is stronger than fashion, and 
Turke of both sexer like to recline or sit cross-legged 
on the floor. Their carpete are curiously soft and thick, 
and the hangings over the doors shut out all draughts 
and noises. 





oo gp a 
POSTAL LITERATURE. 
Among the curiosities of postal literature is the fo!- 
lowing address on a letter held in the New York post- 
office for want of a stamp: 


P.M.N.Y. City. 


Swif as the leaping leopard, 
Light as the floating cork. 
Speed this to Wm 
Nyack, State of 











‘Sheppard, 
w York. 
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MARCH 10, 1881. 





For the Companion. 


HOW IT RAINED KITTIES ONE NIGHT. 
‘The stendy rain on the melting snow 
Ind filed the ways with an overflow 
Of water, mixed with slush and Ice, 
That made the travelling aught but nice. 


Who would be out that stormy night? 
No comer yet had checred my sight, 
As, at the darkening window-pane, 

L paused, and passed, and paused again. 


One was abroad whom we two knew,— 
(Dotty and I, that is, not you;) 

We listened till the tinkling bell 

Of nearing horse-car broke the spell. 


Hark! did it gyop before our door? 
With feet that hardly felt the floor 
I tripped down from the story higher, 
Whilst Dotty, sick, stayed by the fire. 


‘The night-latch clicked, and who stepped in 
But papa, buttoned to hie chin; 

‘And close bebind him auch a bit 

Of a wee white-and-malty kit! 


So wet ite fur it almost dripped, 
As through my eager hands it lipped, 
‘When I went chasing this wee elf, 
‘That thus had introduced itself. 


But hereby hangs another tale! 
Outside arose a sudden wail, 
‘That sent me flying to the door 
Still more astonished than before. 


And straightway there stalked in another, 
As like the first as its twin-brother! 
“Enough!” I ried; “no room for more!” 
And these two in, I shut the door. 


How many more rained down that night, 
If they were gray, or black, or white, 
We did not ask, nor did we care, 
Certain that we had caught our share. 


Two days we studied well each cat, 

To know which one was this or that; 

But Dotty now has solved the muddle, 

And calls one “Growler,” and one ‘‘Cuddle.” 
FETA ForRRESTER. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO BABIES. 

Once upon a time there lived in a sweet, old- 
fashioned home, two babies, both with great soft 
eyes and silken, curly Guir, and for each there was 
prepared a soft little bed. 

One, right beside mamma's bed, was all over- 
hung with soft curtains, so the light should not 
shine too brightly in the young eyes. The other 
was only a cushioned box, and stood in tho 
kitchen. 

Inthe morning the baby who slept in the crib 
would poke her fist in her mouth and look very 
hungry, while the other rolled out of the box and 
toddled about, saying bow-t0010-170w. 

Perhaps one reason they asked for their break- 
fast so differently was that one was a girl-baby 
and the other a dog-baby. < 

The girl-baby was a sweet little thing called Peri, 
and she spent most of those bright summer days 
in her carriage, looking at the flowers, or the white 
clouds drifting so slowly across the blue sky. 

Custer (that was the dog’s name) didn’t lie still 
like that, he ran all about the house and grounds 
before Peri could sit up, and he grew so fast it 
seemed as if he would never stop; every day his 
legs stretched out further and his head higher, till 
at last he could rest it right upon the table without 
standing on tip-toe. 

Now you would think that any one as tall as 
that would know enough to be well-mannered, 
wouldn’t you? But there was no mischief that 
dog didn’t do. 

He ran off with all Peri’s socks, one after 
another, till the little maid really had to go bare- 
footed. 

Not content with that, he went over to one of 
the neighbors one «lay, and there he found three 
small pairs of shoes and stockings all in a row on 
the back piazza; he took them all over to the gar- 
den and put them in a hole, and covered the hole 
with dirt. 

This caused the three little people they belonged 
toa great deal of trouble, for they had gone to play 
in the brook without asking their mother, and when 
they came home and found the shoes missing, they 
had to go and tell their mother all about it, and 
she sent them to bed without any supper. 

Another day Custer brought a toad and dropped 
it in Peri’s lap, but she thought that brown spotted 
thing with bright eyes was very funny, and she 
poked at the eyes with her dimpled fingers till Mr. 
Toad hopped out and away under a rose-bush 
where Custer couldn’t reach him again, because 
the thorns of the rose-bush pricked his nose. 

Then, as he wanted to play with something, he 
went to the hammock, where Peri was lying in the 
shade of two great cedar trees, and seizing her 
long white skirts, pulled her out upon the grass, 
and frightened her mamma very much, and she 
ran out expecting to find her haby all bruised, but 
there she lay smiling and pulling at the daisies as 


if that was the one thing in the world she liked 
best. 
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And what a time there was with the roses that 
summer. There were twenty different kinds in 
the garden, but with all those there was never a 
bouquet in the house, for Custer and Peri had 
them all. Custer pulled every one as soon as it 
bloomed and brought it to Peri, and she pulled 
the leaves off as fast as ten busy fingers could do 
it. 

In fact, Peri had her share in almost everything 
that Custer found, even to the doctor’s wig. 

This is the way it happened. 

In one of the rare moments that this mischiev- 
ous dog was taking a nap, ho was lying in the mid- 
dle of the parlor floor, stretching out in all direc- 
tions—and on such occasions when he was done 
sleeping and jumped up, he knocked over every- 
thing near him, and this time it happened to be 
the doctor; and in the fall off went his wig, and 
away went Custer with the wig in his mouth 
straight to Miss Peri, and together they pulled it 
all to pieces before any one could stop them, and 
the poor doctor went home with a sunbonnet on. 

One day there was a stir in the house; the fresh 
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eggs were all gone—a whole dozen that had been 
brought in the day before. 

At first it was thought that a weasel had taken 
them, but those little creatures suck the yolks out 
and leave the shells. So it couldn't be a weasel, 
for the shells were gone too. 

This went on for several days, till finally one 
morning Custer walked out of the pantry in a very 
quiet way for him and passed out across the piazza, 
when a big dog was seen coming toward Peri. 

Custer’s mouth opened at once in a big bow- 
wow, and out rolled—what do you think? One, 
two, three eggs. 

You see he had a big mouth, and it could hold a 
good many. 

‘That was among the last of Custer’s mischievous 
tricks, for he was almost a year old, and a little 
while after that the whole family went West; far, 
far out on the big prairies, and the last I heard 
Peri and the dog were as good friends as ever, and 
took a nap together every day. And all Custer’s 
spare time is spent in hunting gophers, badgers 
and prairie-chickens. 

LOPE Doonitth4. 
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“And this little pig stayed home,” 

And a tidy little pig was he; : 
He swept up the room 
With a birch-twig broom, 

And made up the fire for tea. 


“This little pig had bread and butter,” 
And he ate it all alone; 

And he made a face, 

The greedy seapegrace, 
At the poor little pig who had none. 


mpanion. 


LE PIGS. 


“This little pig went to market,” 
With a basket on his arm; 
And he bought green peas 
And a skim-milk cheese, 
And fresh eggs from the farm. 









“This little pig cried wee, wee, wee!” 


And his tail was out of curl; 
He wanted a bed 
For his sleepy head, 
Like this little nodding girl. 
Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. 








For the Companion. 
THE DWARF AND HIS BROTHERS.* 


There is a littie man 
Much shorter than bis brothers, 
But nothing useful can be done 
Unless he helps the others. 


The rest are tall and fine, 
And make great claim to beauty, 
‘While he, a common thick-eet dwarf, 

Lives only for his duty. 


The brothers dress in gold, 
And pose and play the master; 
Ah! Uttle would thelr jewels help 
To save them from disaster, 


Did not the sturdy dwarf, 
So useful and so slighted, 
Stand ever by to lend his aid, 
And keep them all united. 
Mrs. M. W. Burrs. 





The thumb and fingers. 
+04 
For the Companion. 
AN HONEST LITTLE GIRL. 
During the exciting time preceding the recent 





election of President, there was a grand Demo- 
cratic display, one evening, in a town in Connecti- 
cut. 


The elegant home of one citizen was especially 
noteworthy for its beautiful decorations, the love- 
liest of which was the little daughter of the house, 
standing on the steps, dressed in “red, white and 
blue,” and waving a flag in her tiny hand, as the 
procession passed. 

Of course it paused, and sent up hearty cheers 
for the little champion, while she, with her sweet, 
serious face and quiet manner, seemed quite equal 
to the occasion. 

After the procession had passed, and the music 
of the band was dying away in the distance, the 
child turned to her father, and in a pathetic voice 
said,— 

“Papa, I did this to please you, but J am @ Gar- 
| feld 

——-+e____ 

A THREE-YEAR-OLD boy objects to kissing his 
papa when his beard is not shaven closely, saying 
that there are slivers in his face. 


——- +9 


A SMALL Boy astonished his mother the other 
day by wishing himself a pudding. “Why a pud- 
ding, Frank?” asked his mother. He replied, 
“Cause then I would have lots of eugar put into 
me!” 


| Empresa Josephine. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

In each sentence the first blank 4s to be filled with thes 
same word that ix to occupy the eecond blank trans- 
posed. 3 

‘The —— —— walka better than the crippled female. 

‘The teacher balanced the —— on the — of his hand. 

Up and down 1 —— upon the —. 

‘The dog will — when he hears a — of bells. 

On the — side of the camp we made the —. 

So often are some men — that they become quite 
— wo being wo. : 

‘Tom — eo fast with the — I fear he will fall and 
break them. 

Did the bull — the — in the fairy story you are 
reading? 





‘Two tipsy — mistook a — for fireworks. 
You must expect to get many —— when you begin 
to learn to —. 


Now write down the words of each second blank and 
the letters, read in a zigzag manner, will name some- 
thing very “toothsome” when fresh and pure. 

Py CYRIL DEANE. 


A SAINT IN BLOOM. 


Place the names required in their order, and read in 
the initials the name of a flower. It ia also the name 
ofa saint In a sacred legend. 

1. The flower of the Bonapartes. 

2. A shrub of old walls and stone heaps. The stalk 
ix popular with little boys with a taste for manufactures. 

3. The flower that Aspasia is eald to have laid against 
her neck to cure the one blemish in her beauty. 

4.4 common plant in Eastern ficlds and Western 
prairies, with pretty flowera in various colore. It ts 
always distinguished by the acid of its leaves. 

5. “A lovely spring flower, a favorite with the poets. 

6. A flower of the gurden; also of the swamp. It is 
related by name to the rainbow. 

T. The flower for which Europe ia indebted to the 











8. A handwome native of the swamps; named for a 
nymph of Diana who was changed into this flower. 
E. L. E. 
3. 


LITERARY ADDITION. 


An abbreviation for a State + an abbreviation for a 
State + abbreviation for a point of compass + ancient 
letter for seven + abbreviation for a point of compass -+ 
abbreviation in music for alone = an article bought and 
sold by a grocer. a 


EGYPTIAN PUZZLE. 


The blanks are to be filled with words, so that the 
initials of cach word, added together, shall form the 
name of one of New York’s greatest sights. 

The two most famous cities of Egypt were Memphis 

wud —. 
Che Shepherd Kings of Egypt were called the —. 

| The practice of —— dead bodies was cunnected with 
| Uhe peculiar religious ideas of the Ewyptians. 
oo opRe Repptinne were adepte in the pollahing und — 
of precious stones. 

y pt iteclf has been called from the earliest antiquity 
“The — of the Nile.” 

The Nile, by its mud-deposits, renews every —— the 
soil of a narrow strip of fertility in the midst of a desert 
waste. 2 

The — were designed as the sepulchres of kings. 

The expulsion of the Hyksos was due to the valor of 
a —— prince. 

‘The exodus of the —— from Egypt is believed to have 
taken place 1320 B. C. 

It was during the rule of one of the dynasties of 
“Shepherd Kings” that — visited Egypt. 

Some of the Eyyptlan districts were called —. 

The worship of — was generally diffused. 

It fs natural to suppose that the —— of the Nile must 
have been one of he primitive seats of human society. 

‘The —— takes its rise in highlands of Armenia. 

‘The Egyptians’ geometry was little more than —. 

The Egyptians were worshippers of —. 

Avenues of colossal —— led to stupendous palaces 
and temples. 

The native name of Egypt was — {iteratty the 
“black land”). Dyke CLEMENTS. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What is the difference between a barber and a 
mother? One has razors to shave, and the other has 
shavers to raise. 

Why must your nose necessarily be in the middle of 
your face? Because it ia the acenter! 

What is the difference between the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and a beggar? The Emperor issues his manifestoes, 
and the beggar manifests toes without his shoes. 

Why ate people who ait on free seats not likely to de- 
rive much benefit from going to church? Because they 
get for nothing. 

What is that which tics two persons, but only touchos 
one? A wedding ring. + 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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DIAGONALS. | 
Left to right, down,—CaprroL. 
Left to right, up,—CaPITaL. 

3. Washington; White House. 
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DENT 
KEY-WORDS. 

Jar, Hume, pagans, field, woe, titter, resident. 

5. 1, Alexander Hamilton Stephens. 2, Aaron Burr. 
3, John Adams. 4, Rutherford Burchard Hayes. 5, 
Horace Greeley. 6, James Buchanan. 7, Alexander 
Hamilton. 8, John Hancock. 9, John Tyler. 10, Lee 
titia Christian Tyler. 11, Btephen Arnold Douglas. 
12, James Knox Polk. 13, Martha Dandirdge Wash. 


ington. 14, Charles Francia Adams. 15, Henry Clay.— 
Txavavration Day. 
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‘The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the CoMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

‘Tur COMPANION Js sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is recelved by the Publishers for Its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 1s made, a8 re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Monecy-orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after recetpt 
of money by us before the date oppusite your name 
on your paper cau be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
woks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what tine your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to, PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





PLUMBING. 

Plumbing connected with our dwellings is often done 
carelcasly. The pipes, after a time, become excecding- 
ly defective by corrosion and by the breaking of joints, 
so that the sower-gas escapes into the dwelling. Often 
the ground under the cellar-floor Is pervaded through 
and through with the foul leakage from the soil pipe. 

Yet who, on buying a house, asks about the sewage 
pipes? Or what occupant troubles himsclf about them, 
until forced to do so by disease and death known to 
result from this source. 

‘We have no higher authority upon sewage than Prof. 
Chandler, President of the New York Board of Health. 
He says that at least ten thousand persons die every 
year in New York solely because they are too much 
engaged in money-making to sce that the water they 
drink and the air they breathe are not polluted by dis- 
ease; while there must be two hundred and eighty 
thousand cases of sickness from the same cause. 

He adds, “The lawe on the subject of the proper ven- 
tilation of soil-pipes in tenement houses arc such that 
we now can save many persons in spite of themselves. 
‘The Board of Health in New York has been hammering 
away about the necessity of pure air and the ventilation 
of soil-pipes ever since it was organized. 

“It may be said to have got to work in 1867. Chil- 
dren under five years of age are most liable to be killed 
off by disease arising in this way. If, therefore, we 
take the statistics of the deaths of children under five, 
since 1867 to the present time, the result of better 
plumbing may be judged. 

“Though the population of New York has risen stead- 
ily in the last twelve years from 899,092 to 1,171,740, 
the death-rate among young children for the last three 
years is actually less than for 1867, 1868 and 1869. This 
ie due largely to proper plumbing.” 

Ss 
TELL-TALE FINGERS. 

The old art of palmistry (telling fortunes by the lines 
in the hand) has a sort of revival in popular interest 
‘once in a while—mostly as an amusement for young 
people. A curious branch of it, as practised by a very 
ancient nation, comes to us with just novelty enough to 
stimulate observation—and the use of lampblack. Says 
& Chicago paper 

Chinese criminals from the earliest times have been 
made to give the prints of their fingers and thumbs— 
“Just as we make ours yield their photographs.” 

‘The tips of the fingers and thumbs are slightly black- 
ened, say with a daub of printer: 's ink, and then pressed 
on a sheet of white paper; then out come the idioeyn- 
crasies of these fingers. 

Now, this new proceds of identification is based on 
the fact that those fine lines which form loops and pat. 


terns, starting sometimes from a common centre about 
half-way in the last joint of the finger, aro never alike 





in any two persons, for the fingera have distinct skin 
physlogno 
‘here seems to be heredity about it, and children of 


the same parents have the same identical lines. 

Now. when a murderer leaves his tracery on a wall, 
his hands red with the gore of his victim, {t would be 
gurious to study the pecullarites of the horrible imprint 
he may have le the minute whorls or loops which 
might identify him.  Loaser crimes, such as pilfering, 
might bring about their detection in this way. One's 
light silk dress bears a certain smutty imprint, or a pot 
of jelly in the closet shows baby’s sticky fingers, and 
then Bridget or little Billy is summoned to justice. 


—— Ss 
A FICKLE BRIDEGROOM. 


‘Witnesses of a marriage ceremony are not a superfiu- 
ity if the bridegroom needs watching as much as the 
Scotchman did who figures here at his own wedding: 


“Have you brought any witnesses?” asked the Rev. 
Mr. Wood of Bathgate, of 0 middle-aged couple who 
hid come to be married. 

“No, we ne'er thocht o’ that. Is it necessar?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the minister; “you should have 
& groomsman and bridesmald as witnesses.” 

“Wha can we get, Jen, do you think?” 

The bride, so addressed, suggested a female cousin, 
whom the bridegroom had not previously seen, and after 
consultation, a man was also thought of. 

“Step awa’ alang, Jen, an’ ask them, an’ I'll walk 
aboot tlll ye come back.” 

Jen set out as desired, and after some time returned 
‘with the two friends, the cousin being a blooming lass, 
somew htt younger than the bride. When the parties 

had been pie roperly arranged, and the minister was about 
to proceed with the ceremony, the bridegroom suddenly 


eaid,- 

“Wad ye bide a wee, sir?” 

“Oh, what is it now?” asked the minister. 

“Weel, I was just gaun to say that if it waud be the 
same to you, I wad raither hae that ane,”—pointing to 
the bridesmaid. 

“A most extraordinary statement to make at this 
stage; I’m afraid it’s too late to talk of such a thing 
now 

“Ja it?" asid the bridegroom in a tone of calm resig- 











nation to the inevitable. “Weel, then, ye maun just 
gang on.”—English Puper. 

pee ges 

WELL DONE. 

Buried gems, and fiowers “born to blush unseen,” 
have their use and value in the economy of God. So 
have good deeds done in quiet, and by unknown hands. 
A brave lad lately performed a raro feat of courage, 
common-sense, and presence of mind, In Berlin. 

A milk-cart, containing no one but a little girl about 
three years old, was being wildly dragged ulong the 
Mublenstrasse by a furious horse, and no one dared to 
rush at the bridle of the galloping beast. 

A boy, apparently not more than thirteen years old, 

0 


aprang forward, and rolled a large empty tub, which wos 
standing at a shop-door, down into the centre of the 








This brought the horse to an instant’ pause, and 
when he tried to pase at its side, the boy seized the bri- 
die and hung on, at the same moment throwing up his 
legs and clasping them tightly round the horse’s neck. 

this heavy burden in ao unusual a place brought the 
terrified beast to a full stop, and the bystanders hurried 
up, and lifted the little girl out of the cart. While all 
manner of questions and soothing spceches were bein; 
Sddressed ta her, the hero of the action quictly sipped 
away, no one knowing his name or dwelling. 





aS 
A FROSTY KISS. 
The queer curiosity that goes so far as to lick hot fron 


or frozen iron has been the source of many severe and 
lasting lessons in experimental prudence. 


At Wilkesbarre, Penn. 0 young «irl was attracted by 
white frost on a lamp-post, and began wiping it off wit! 
her gloves. ‘Then she breathed on it, and aftera good deal 
of breathing and wiping, she undertook to lick a portion 
of the frost from the fron. 

But no sooner did her tongue touch the post than it 
stuck fast—eo fast that she could not withdraw it, and 
the could neither call for assistance nor extricate’ ber- 
self. 

At length two men came to her assistance and en- 
deavored to free her from her imprisonment by pouring 
hot water on the post near where the tongue was fast. 
Instead of loosening it the water made it atick etill 
faster. 

Two small chips were then wedged between the 
tongue and post on elther wide until the tongue was 

freed. The girl has been under medical treatment ever 
since, and is said to be slowly improving. 





ge 
BABY-CARRIAGES. 

It does scem as if all “the modern improvements” aro 
attended by some disudvantage. The cultivated straw- 
Derrles are beautiful to the eye and of large size; but 
they are inferior in flavor to the homely, small field 
strawberry. Baby-carriages are a great relief to moth. 
ers and nurses, but Dr. H. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
says they injure the baby. 


He says that a child who is carried in arms is being 
constantly trained in balancing its head and shoulders, 
and that such infants are sooner able to sit alone, and 
creep or walk more vigorously, than those who, in the 
continued supine posture of the baby-carriage, fail to 
receive their muscular exercise. 

is also increased appetite, with improved dl- 

gestion and nutrition. One of the evils liable to ensue 

from the constant use of the baby-earriage ts the jarring 

and concussion of the delicate brain and spinal cord of 

the infant, created by bouncing the carriage over gut- 
ters, or up and down the curbstones. 

This end, Dr. Smith contends, is quite as serious to 
the infant as the concussion of the spine, the reault of 
railroad travel, is to the full-grown man, the nervous 
aystem of the child seing easily impressed by jars. 


a 
SHOT WITH WATER. 

Amusing incidents sometimes occur during the heat 
of an engagement, which cause even the fighters to 
pause and smile. During the fight between the Con- 
federate ram Albemarle and the Union vessels, the fol. 
lowing incident happened, which illustrates the powcr 


of the imagination: 

The ram had fired a shot, which ricochctted across 
our deck, carrying with it a stream of the cold water of 
the Sound. An officer commanding a division heard 
the report, the whistle of the shot, standing with his 
back to the ram. 

‘The water, with considerable force, struck the gentle- 
man on the back of the neck, running and trickling 
down his back. With a yell be threw up his hands, 
murmured, “My God! I’m shot!” and fainted dead 
away. I ‘witnessed the entire incident, assisted to 
remove him to the cock-pit, and when the engagement 
was over, told the affair to the mess. 


eg 
GENEROUS DEED. 


A case of practical Christianity is noticed by the 
Saltsburg (Pa.) Presa, as follows: 


The Property of a widow woman was exposed at 
sheriff’s sale. It was worth one thousand dollars. Two 
citizens had judgments againat it aggregating eight hun- 
dred dollars. ie widow was present at the sale, 
After several bids had been made she bid two hundred 
dollars, and the auctioneer looked gt the judgment cred- 
itors for an increased bid; but he did not get it. 

‘They allowed the property to be bid in for the woman 
at less than half ite value, and permitted reveral hun- 
dred dollars of their claims to slip from their grasp. But 
the recording angel entered the ‘‘caso” in the Big Book. 


—_+—_—_ 
A TERRIBLE JOKE. 


It was a thoughtless act; he meant {t only in fun; but 
see what he did: 


Four years ago a school-boy in Monroe County, Ind., 
threw a dead rattlesnake around the neck of a litte girl, 
and it has made her permanently insane. During all this 
time she has ized no one, but daily sits with her 
slate on her lap, marking out the same figures she had 
been given as 8 lesson at school on the fateful day, occa~ 
sionally crying out, “Take the snake away !”” 


ao ge, 


A COUNTER-IRRITANT is described asa woman who 
is forever shopping, and never finds anything she wants. 


Wer Is the carth like a blackboard? Because the 
children of men multiply upon the face of it. 


“uTgar fellow te just like a telescope,” said n dashing 
New York girl. “You can draw him out, see through 
him, and shut him up again.” 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER in Berka County, Pa., has 
whipped fifty-eight pupils and had fights with seven- 
teen fathers alnce November let. During the holidays 
he breaks colts and hunts wolves. 


Ir {s said that St. Louis has the politest lawyer in the 
country. A long and terrific roll of thunder having 
stopped him {n the midst of an address to the jury, on 
resuming, he bowed and courteously said, “Gentlemen, 
please excuse this interruption.” 


‘YANKEES are universally allowed to be unexcelled in 
asking questions; but unite Trish loquacity with Yankce 
interrogation, and the cup is full. <A girl of Irish de- 
scent, but reared in Vermont, was rebuked by the lady 


with whom she was living for her interminable propen- | 


sity to ask questions. ‘You beat the Jews at asking 
questions.” When. true to, her nature, the girl rejoined, 
“Do the Jews ask many questions?" 
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Sample Box of Sawyers Crystal Blue sent free 
post-paid, to any address In the United States on receipt 
of athrce-cent postage stamp. Sco advertisement. [Com, 

jen gS ae 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Ly INDIGESTION AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Ihave used the Acid Phosphate in my own family in 
case of indigestion and general debility, with entirely 
satisfactory results. S. H. Mooxk, M. D. 

Indianapolis, Ind, (Communicated. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE *2'<-7>. 


GEORGE 8. WALES, Rochester, New York. 
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Sent free to all who apply. 
HOVEY & CO., 16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass, 
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and Flowers sent free. 
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CHAS. T. STARR, At 


THE MAGIC HOE, 


THE BEST FIELD AND GARDEN CULTI- 
VATOR IN THE WORLD, 
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Agentsy ranted everywhere. 


‘HUGHES CULTIVATOR CO., 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 
Send for Dlustrated Circular. 


we f 
Will be mailed rans to sil applicants, and to customers without 
ordering tt It contains five colored plates, 600 engravin 
about 200 pages, and full descripti 
owe 100 varieties of Veretabl 
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Fine Toilet Soaps 20 cts. 
ROBINS« BROS, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle asa practical road vehicle 
is an established fact, and thou- 
sands of riders are daily e1 oy 
ing the delightful_and healt! 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
model and elegant. appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is care- 
fully finished in ever articu= 
lar, and is confidently guaran- 
teed as the best valtie for the 
Money attained Ina bicycle, 

nt stamp for 24-page 
Catalogue, with price Hsts and 
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597 Washington Street, 
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My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable 
Flower Seed for rich in engravings fro 
Pllotoerapte of the oriklnals, will be sche RHEE 10 aul 
Who apply. My old customers need not write for ite 
offer one cf the largest collcetions of vegetable seed ever 
sent out by any seed House in America, a large portion 
of which we y six seed faring, Full direce 
tions for cultt kage. All eced warrant. 
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prove otherwise, J will rel the order gratis, The 
Gricinal, Introduce? of the Hubbard Sas h, Phinney's 
Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and seorea 
of other vegetables, Tlnvite the patronage of all tho are 
anrivus to hare their seed directly from the grower, fresh, 
true, and of the tery best atrain, 

NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass, 
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Low’ V'S ESSEX HYBRID SQUASH, 


Without exception the Best Squash in cultivation, The 
most productite, quickest growing (can be planted ds late 
as July) and bextin qualit weex Early Hybrid 
Tomato, the handsomest and most proftable Tomato 
urown, Get Headquarters’ Seed of the abore—direct from 
the originator, My Illustrated Seed Catalogue for Il 
sent free to all, giving description and testimonials fron 
those who have raised and tried them, 
AAKO, . Essex, Essex Co., Mass, 
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An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
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Sheridan‘s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose onc teas) 
to one pint food, Sold ever: reberes or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 
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For the Companton Supplement. 


MESSENGERS. 


A fleck of blue, a thrill of song, 

Where leafless trees toss in the gale; 
A brighter glow the hills alongs 

Green gliinmers down the vale. 


With merry calls, the robins win 
Across the meadows brownly clad; 

Or In the orchard-shadows sing 
‘Their carol clear and glad, 


There comes a dream ot violets now, 
Of purple skies serene and far, 

Of sweet blooms on a swaying bough, 
‘White shining like a star. 


The maples have a crimson crown, 
The suuset shows a deeper gold, 

And bright the brook goes rushing down 
To where wide waves are rolled. 


Soon will the pollen-dusted bees 
Boom where the cloyer-blossoms blow; 
And low the warm and fragrant breeze 
‘Breathe where slept the sno 





—_—+or—__— 
For the Companion Supplement. 
THE WRECK OF A LADY. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

Three young ladies were taking lunch with a 
companion and her mother, in fheir beautiful 
home in the suburbs of Boston. 

While at table the door-bell rang; and a pecu- 
Har-looking woman, turning a deaf ear to the ser- 
vant’s remonstrance, had pushed past her into the 
dining-room. 

She advanced toward the lady at the head of the 
table with all the airs and grimaces of an anti- 
quated dancing-mistress, exclaiming with out- 
stretched hands,— 

“O my dear Cordelia, this looks really like old 
times, when you and I were school-girls, and 
lunched, and supped, and dressed, and danced, 
and rode, and played together. Iam so happy 
that a strange intuition Ied me here to-day to be 
one of this gay circle. I know you will order a 
plate and a chair for me, my dear!” 

“But this is my daughter’s party, and not mine, 
Matilda,” replied the lady, with tiushed cheeks. 
“I cannot ask you to remain to-day.” 

“But you really must. There's no release for 
you; for as lunch-time drew on, at home, I sud- 
denly remembered that I had entirely forgotten to 
order anything from the bake-shop; and my case 
was like that of 


“Old Mother Hubbard 
‘Who went to her cupboard, 


And when she got there, ~ 
The cupboard was bare.’ 

“Aside from our life-long friendship, you surely, 
as a Christian woman of wealth, will not deny a 
less fortunate woman the crumbs that fall from 
your table!” 

“No; you shall have all you want, but I will 
give it to you to take home,” said the lady. 

She ordered a basket filled with cold tonguc, 
presaed chicken, rolls, tarts and cake, and re- 
quested the woman to step into the library to wait 
torit. During the conversation the young ladies had 
had time to study the strange attire of the intruder, 
as well as her person and manners. 

She was tall, and but for an excess of bows, 
courtesies and tossings of the head, would have 
been a graceful woman. Her eyes, once tine, were 
sunken, and her forehead was deeply lined, as if 
by care and sorrow. Her hair, which had a per- 
fect right to be gray, was intensely black, and, 
we are sorry to say, suggested to my mind sulphur- 
dye. Her cheeks, which were thin and hollow, 
were as red as damask roses, and the color was 
laid on in the regular form of a good-sized lozenge. 

She wore a summer-silk, sadly soiled and be- 
draggled hy walking two miles through the slosh; 
the train and rags trailed after her as she frisked 
about the room. 

Her hat—this was in February—was a very 
soiled white chip, trimmed with faded pink roses 
and dirty blond lace. 

Over her form, and doubtless hiding a multitude 
of rags and spots, was thrown, very gracefully, a 
Paisley shaw], once white, but now the color of a 
well-worn floor-cloth, and marked with evidences 
of having served as a shawl by day, and a quilt 

by night. 

A spotted lace veil with a holc, through which 
the end of the nose had escaped, hung over the 
poor, faded face; and diamonds, or the semblance 
of them, glittered in the ears and at the throat; 
dirty lemon-colored gloves, whose every finger was 
ripped up an inch,or more, at the end—each divi- 
sion turning over like the petals of a faded lily— 
completed her fantastic wardrobe. 

A sadder and more hopeless caricature of a fine 
lady I had never seen. 

‘When supplied with her lunch, and about leav- 
ing, she drew out a soiled handkerchief, bordered 
with cotton lace, and flourishing it about, said,— 

“Ob, I must ask you how you like my new 
shawl, my dear Cordelia. It was given me in re- 
membrance of old and happy days, by our mutual 
friend, Kate Selden. She had worn it only a few 
times; and I happened to mention before her that 
my shawl was getting very shabby, and she sent 
me this. My bonnet is one Mrs. Jay Ferris had 
made for the opera, but concluded to give it to me 
‘instead of wearing it. Ob, I must not forget to 





tell you that the editor of the Morning gave 
me a ticket to the opera, and Mr. Grey Hender- 
son Jones sent me one to the grand concert at 
Music Hall. So you sce that friends and fortune 
still shine on me. Inever have any emergency but 
is met almost before it comes. Adieu, Cordelia, 
dear. Bonjour, young ladies.” 

The strange creature danced out of the room 
and into the street with the airof a school-girl who 
had never known a care. 

‘When the lunch was over and the ladies were 
seated, with their fancy-work, before the glowing 
fire in the parlor, one of them asked Mrs. Faulk- 
ner if she would please to unravel the mystery that 
hung about the life of that old woman. 

“She belonged to a good family, all of whom are 
gone but herself,” said the lady. “She was amia- 
ble, attractive and handsome; but she struck a 
rock—as the sailors say—and was wrecked almost 
as soon as she set sail in life.” 

“Does she drink ?” asked one of the girls, re- 
membering the flashes of light in her dull eye. 

“Oh no, never.” 

“Is she ‘stage-struck’ ?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“Is she what is vulgarly called ‘love-cracked’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Then sho is crazy,” said another. 

“No; she shows no signs of insanity, and yet 
she is really a monomaniac,” said Mrs. Faulkner. 

“On what subject ?” asked one of the girls. 

“On the subject of dress; and poor and miscra- 
ble as she now is, she fancics herself a model of 
fashion, envied by every lady on the street. When 
we were young we were neighbors and school- 
mates. My 
father was in 





and hers wa 
struggling to 
bring up a 
large family 
on a@ ver 
small busi- 
ness. 

“Young 
girls did not 
wear = silks, 
velvets and jewelry 

then. My sister and 
I had warm plaid 
cloaks, belted down, 
and comfortable capes 
and beaver hats the 
winter we were fifteen. 
But Matilda Lyon had 
a large chinchilla cape 
and maff, and a ruby- 
colored silk dress, and 
velvet hat and feather 
to match. 

“We had a string of 
coral beads as our only 
ornament; but she 
had cameo earrings, a 
pearl ring and gold 
locket and bracelets, 
and she carried a 
handkerchief bordered with real lace. 

“She must have a harp as well as a plano, and 
take lessons on it, and go to dancing-school, thca- 
tres and balls, and mustride out in a hired car- 
riage very often to show her finery. Her mother 
once told ours what it cost to support her, and it 
was more than was spent for four of us.” 

“Why didn’t her parents control her?” asked 
one of the little party. 

“They were weak, and couldn’t do it; and, be- 
sides that, hey were as vain of her as she was of| 
her clothes. 

“She married a bank clerk, with a moderato sal- 
ary; but she said ‘she could be happy with him in 
@ garret on one meal a day.’ 

“But she induced him to pay half his salary for 
rent, and to furnish a home on credit; she then 
gave a large party, and in his vacation coaxed him 
off on an expensive journey. 

“On her father’s death, after his failure in busi- 
ness, she robed herself in costly mourning, and six 
weeks afterwards, deciding that black was not be- 
coming to her, bought a handsome outfit of second 
mourning! 

“Two little boys came to her home, adding greatly 
to the expense of the family; and bills began to 
pour in, which distressed her young husband. 

“But she was so heartless as not to see or to 
care for this, and teased and worried him for new 
dresses, and cloaks, and diamonds; declaring that 
it was a disgrace, at this day, for a lady not to 
have diamonds! 

“He gave her the jewelry you saw on her to-day, 
—the dresses and cloaks,—and then he was missing, 
as was also five thousand dollars, taken little by 
little from the bank! He had been driven to ruin 
by her. 

“She now, being penniless, took in, and soon 
starved out, half-a-dozen boarders. When starv- 
ing herself, she offered to sell her diamonds—they 
proved to be only crystals set in gold. Her hus- 
band had deceived her for peace’ sake, and in the 
struggle to be—as he thought—less dishonest 
towards his employers. 

“She borrowed and she begged of old friends, and 
wasted her money on herself. Her little boys 
went with their toes out of their shoes and without 
over-garments in winter. Her room—she soon 
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came down to one room—was half the time with- 
out fire; and her cupboard, as it was to-night, was 
often bare. 

“At last, when they were four and six years old, 
her little boys died of an illness produced by 
neglect. 

“Then all the love she had ever had for parents, 
husband or children, centred on her clothes. Sho 
had no money to buy new, so she atoned for it by 
piling faded finery on the old ones, and by beg- 
ging of her friends. She will accept any one’s cast- 
off garments, and even their rag-bags, in hope of 
getting ends of lace and ribbon from them to add 
to her bonnets and bows. 

“Her room is a mere den, without order or clean- 
liness; and she gets her food and clothes as you 
saw her get her lunch to-day. She often comes to 
me saying sho has just discovered that she has no 
stockings to change with, or no bread, or no coal, 
or oil. 

“But she always refuses warm, comfortable gar- 
ments, and begs for Mary’s cast-off evening 
dresses, white kid gloves, and painted fans. In 
this way she has gathered heaps of faded stuff 
which she cannot use, and which is piled up on the 
chairs, tables, and even the floor of her poor room, 
making it look like a second-hand Jew-shop. 

“The only time I ever heard her speak of the hus- 
band her folly had exiled, she said,— 

“Tf Henry is alive, I think he might send me 
some handsome clothes from a foreign land!’ 

“She is in wretched health, and needs nourishing 
food, but when money is given her, she spends it 
for fancy slippers, cheap jewelry and the like, and 
goes hungry.” 

“But she 
must know 
that she is 
not well- 
dressed,” 
said one of 
the young 
gucsts. 
“Fine dress 
no longer 
means ‘good 
clothes’ with 
her. Her 
weakness has 
a 

possession,’ 
and although 
on all other 
~ | subjects she 
|is ag sane as 
‘any of us, I 
do not won- 
vue der that some 
regard her 
crazed; nor that the 
children in the tene- 
ment house in which 
she lives call her the 

‘witch lady,’ and run 

when they see her 

coming up the stairs. 

“If any of your 
young friends are 
falling into a passion 
for finery, take them 
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T have seen graves enough in my time, but none 
with a deeper pathos in them than these. Exiles in 
death as in life, they lic here in the heart of this 
burning wilderness, far from their own cool north- 
ern sky, among men of alien blood and hostile 
faith, who curse their very dust with unquenchable 
hatred. They have done their work, hoping for 
no reward; and the rough-hewn crosses planted 
by their comrades, and the tears of namcless 
mourners far away in native Russia, are their only 
memorial. In the pompous bulletins of imperial 
conquest, there is no place for them; but it may be 
that, when the deeds of all men shall be summed 
up hereafter, many who are now famous in story 
will look mean enough beside them. 

Most of the inscriptions are tolerubly recent, the 
Russian occupation itself dating only from 1853¢ 
but, nevertheless, wind and weather have already 
been so busy w.th them that not more than o 
three can be deciphered. Some are car with 
knife or chisel, others merely daubed in white 
paint; and it is touching to sec how long and ¢: 
nestly the unskilled hands of these rough soldiers 
have labored to preserve the memory of their lost 
comrades. The first three or four at which I look, 
aro all men or officers of the garrison; Lut, farther 
on, it is sad to see how many young children are 
already among the number—for in this cruel clim- 
ate, which strains even the iron trame of the Ural 
Cossack, these poor little blossoms have small 
chance of escape. 

“Here lics Vladimir, child of Dmitri Ivanoff, 
born June 2, 1867, died July 1, 1872. May God 
give him the kingdom of heaven!” 

“Under this cross rests an infant, Alexander 
Avdeieff, born 18th October, 1871, died lith Janu- 
ary, 1872.” 

Thus briefly is summed up the story of a human 
life. This poor child, long wished for and long 
prayed for, rejoiced over with great joy during his 
short three months of life; and then /—— 

“Here lie buried Alexander, Helen, Alexey, 
the children of Lieutenant Syridtoff. Lord, reccive 
them in peace into Thy kingdom.” 

What a history is contained in these few simple 
words! A home left desolate—a whole family 
swept away—no more mirth and laughter, no 
more inusic of little voices, nor clasp of tiny hands 
to cheer this dismal exile in the wilderness; only 
@ monotonous round of wearisome duties, from 
which all the light, and the hope, and the beauty 
of life, have gone out forever. 

Some of the graves show marks of special care, 
and these are for the most part those of officers 
who have died within the last cighteen months; 
but the place itself has a weird, forgotten look. 
‘Weeds have sprung on every side, and the broken 
gate, swinging louse on its rusty hinges, seems 
the fit entrance of a spot consecrated to decay. 

Near the centre of the inclosure, two or three 
inscriptions, better preserved than the rest, catch 
my eye: 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, Amen! Here lies the body of Nikolai 
Emelianovitch Perfhilieff, Lieutenant in the Sth 
Turkistan Battalion of the Line, decensed April 1, 
1870.” 

“Here rests Axinia, wife of Peter Lounin, pri- 
vate in the 8th Turkistan Battalion of the Line, 
who died June 24, 1871, in the 3lst year of her 

” 

















to poor Matilda’s room, and show them her broken | #ge-’ 


harp covered with an old quilt in one corner, her 
velvet paintings, under smashed glass, on the 
walls; her torn French and Italian novels and 
music; and her old piano covered with shoes, 
clothes, rags, crusts ot bread and stale cake; and 
the piles of trash on floor, chairs and bed! It would 
be a lesson they would never forget.” 
So 
For the Companion Supplement. 
GRAVES IN THE DESERT. 


It is the 18th of June, and high noon in Central 
Asia. Not acloudin the sky, not a shadow on the 
plain; all is one blinding, blistering glare, beneath 
which the dreary immensity of the Great Desert 
looks vaster and drearier than ever. Still as death 
lies the little fort of Kazalinsk behind its low, gray 
wall; noiselessly flows the broad, smooth Syr- 
Daria between its low banks of parched, sun- 
cracked clay. Amid these tremendous solitudes, 
even the anniversary of Waterloo is silent and 
peaceful enough. 

And yet, cven here, war and conquest have al- 
ready penctrated. Yonder, against the warm, 
dreamy blue of the summer sky, loom the masts 
of anchored gun-boats and the muzzics of planted 
cannon ; here, where I stand, lic the bones of those 
by whom these things were made and handled. A 
year ago, in the midst of the lonely Atlantic, 1 
stood beside the graves of Russian sailors on the 
Isle of St. Vincent; to-day, amid a solitude still 
more intense and overwhelming, I stand beside the 
graves of Russian soldiers in the heart of an Asiatic 
desert. 

It is a quiet, unpretending place enough, this 
burial- ground of Kazalinsk,— but with an im- 








pressiveness of its own, nevertheless. On the verge 
of the desert, just where the last of the little clay 
hovels that form the “town” stands looking forth 
into the great void beyond, you see a low dyke of 
dried mud, enclosing a few scores of half-effaced 
mounds, surmounted by rude crosses or crumbling 
headstones. The epitaphs are as simple as the 
graves themsclves—no farfarronnade of praise or 
regret, but a mere name and date, with a brief 
word of prayer,—such a memorial as befits men 
whe died in thelr duty, asking no recompense, 








“In memory of Feodor Kirilloff, sailor of the 
Ara] flotilla, who died by the will of God on the 
2nd August, 1870. Lord, receive his soul in peace.” 

Three weeks later, this last grave is recalled to 
my mind, when a Finnish sailor, just escaped from 
the deadly ordeal of the Khivan War, finds time, 
on the very night of his arrival, to visit and tend 
the resting-place of his old shipmate. In truth, it 
is strange what pathos the common Russian casts 
around every idea of death and burial. 

I can well remember, even now, how nearly I 
once gave way on-hearing a Russian soldier (a 
rough, ignorant savage as ever breathed) entreat 
the comrades in whose arms he lay dying, to visit 
his grave when it should be green and beautiful 
in the spring, and think of thcir old companion 
once more; or when a rude peasant, during the 
worst rage of the cholera in Central Russia, 
begged me to bury him and his wife together, for 
“he would not be happy yonder'if he awoke and 
did not find her there.” e 

Turning to depart, I catch sight of an aged 
woman, with her brown, wrinkled face framed in 
@ scarlet kerchief, pouring water upon a grave in 
the farther corncr—a long, low mound of grassy 
earth, surmounted by a plain wooden cross, on 
which hangs a faded wreath of immortelles, which 
she is replacing with a fresh one as I come up. 

“I’m watering my poor boy’s grayc,” says she, 
in answer to my inquiring look, “and God be 
praised, the grass is growing nicely upon it now, 
though it was terribly bare at first. It's three 
years since he was laid here, but I’ve never missed 
a day coming to see to it.” 

“Was he a soldier, then ?” 

“Yes, a Cc ssack of the line—and a fine tall fe)- 
low as you could see anywhere. To look at him, 
you’d have thought nothing could hurt him; but 
the fever took him in the hot season, and he just 
melted and melted like snow in the spring-time, 
till he was no stronger than a child; and so he 
died. Please God, it won’t be very long now till I 
meet him again; but in the meantime I water his 
grave every day, that it may be fresh and green 
when his spirit comes to look at it.” 

And with one more long look at the little mound, 
she turns silently away. Davin Krzr. 
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For the Companion Supplement, 
SILK-WORMS. 


There is a great deal being said just now about 
an industry which it is hoped will furnish 4 new 
employment for thousands of women and children 
in this country. I refer to the rearing and tend- 
ing of silk-worms. 

The plan is fairly in operation, and gives prom- 
ise of success. It seems casy work to onc who 
has known what it really is, very interesting, and 
in no sense unpleasant. 

It happened to me thirty-five or forty years ago, 
to be boarding in a family who tried the experi- 
ment. Elderly persons will remember that about 
1835, and for a few years later, there was much in- 
terest in some sec- 
tions on this same 
subject. Many in 
New England Le- 
came engaged in 
it; and a small 
monthly called. 
The Silk Cultur- 
ist was started in 
Hartford, Conn. 

The reason why some of 
those who then attempted 
it failed to find it profitable 
was because there were no 
inexpensive ways for pre- 
paring the silk from the 
cocoons. But such objec 
tions no longer exist. 

The first step preparatory 
to raising silk-worms was to 
have the proper food for 
them, which, as perhaps 
every one may not know, 
is supplied by the leaves of 
the white mulberry. Worms 
will ice on some other things, 
for instance, the leaves of th 
rose-bush, blackberry, cur 
rant, ete., and 
they will eat lct- 5 
tuce; but it is the 7 
white or Italian 
mulberry which 
affords the proper 
substance for the “Sse Wasctias aman 
silk secretion, or 
whatever one may eall it. The Chinese mulberry, 
however (morus multicaulis), is even more desir- 
able, but that species is not hardy enough for gen- 
eral culture in this country. 

Understanding this, Dr. May, the gentleman in 
whose honse I was then living, sent for a large 
package of the seed, and sowed it in his garden in 
drills. The plants grew rapidly, and by the sec- 
ond year he had a thrifty hedge, transplanted from 
this seed-bed, besides a large nursery. Afterwards 
for many years, I may as well say, there were fine 
shade-trees from some of these same plants, bear- 
ing insipid, transparent berries. 

The silk-worm eggs were bought by the ounce; 
and as many families in the neighborhood engaged 
in the same enterprise, a large quantity was or- 
dered—from Hartford, 1 think. They were on 
sheets of paper, where the millers had deposited 
them, being stuck down as effectually as if they 
were glued. These shects came rolled up in cylin- 
drical boxes. As it was in the autumn, the direc- 
tions were to keep them carefully in a dry cellar 
through the winter. If too warm they would 
hatch, if too damp or cold they would spoil. 

About the middle of May, when the mulberry 
bushes had begun to leave out, they were brought 
up, unrolled, and laid in a safe place in the sitting- 
room. The eggs were slate color, about the size 
of mustard-seed, and looked more like sceds than 
anything else. 

In a few days they hatched, and the papers were 
all alive with what seemed little black ants. 
Meanwhile, their quarters had been made ready 
for them. 

As Dr. May was bent upon giving the business 
a thorough trial, he had read everything he could 
find on the subject, and now followed the direc- 
tions exactly. He said they were very sensitive, 
and must have a large room, where they could 
also have abundance of light and fresh air. If not 
kept clean, and these essentials attended to, they 
were apt to sicken and die. It is precious work 
they do in their short lives, and the quality of the 
silk depends much on the care that is taken of 
them. 

He decided to give up to them the great upper 
hall which ran through the house. There he made 
a long table of rough boards, on which he spread 
newspapers. Only a small space was occupied at 
first, but by the time they were ready to spin their 
cocoons, the whole was needed. The way the lit- 
tle creatures were moved was this—the tender 
young leaves of mulberry were lightly strewn over 
them, on which they immediately crawled and be- 
gan to eat. The leaves were then taken up by the 
stems and laid on the table. 

When the next meal-time came round, they 
were fed in the same manner, and they always 
moved at once to the fresh leaves. For this reason, 
it was very easy to keep them clean. Once a day, 
the litter was all removed, and another paper sub- 
stituted for that which was taken away. As the 
worms had left it to feed, none of them were lost 
by the changing. 

They were fed three times a day, with as much 
fegularity as the family. The leaves were picked 









after the dew was off, and kept in a cool place. 
‘We never gave them wet or wilted leaves. If 
there was likcly to be a rain, we gathered enough 
to last them till it was fair weather. 


The children in the family (two little girls ten 
and twelve years old) took most of the care of 
them out of school hours, although all of the 
older members were so much interested that the 
upper hall, with its new inhabitants, was the most 
attractive place in the house. The leaves grew, 
from the size of a man’s thumb-nail (which was 
the size when we began to pick them), and 
the worms developed, keeping pace with them. 

It was about thirty-five days from the time of 
batching till they were ready to spin. And from 

first to last, they changed their skins 
four times, in the end appearing almost 
transparent. And then they were really 
beautiful, strange 
as it may sccm. 
If any one thinks 
we felt repug- 
nance to them be- 
cause they were 
worms, he is mis- 
taken. 

They actually 
seemed almost 
possessed of in- 
telligence. They 
were _ perfectly 
regular in their 
ways. At the mo- 
ment the fresh leaves were 







them, and ate in a half- 
circle till nothing was left 
but the stems. There they 
reposed till the next feed- 
ing-time came. At the 
moulting seasons they were 
dull, and then they revived. 

They all began to show 
inclination to spin at about 
the same time. They had 
now ceased growing, and 

were about three inches 
a Sea lo nd as large round 
; as a pipe-stem, of a silvery 
flesh color, as if the lovely 
silk of which they were 
made was shining through the thin skin. They 
left off cating, and wandered about, seeking for a 
place. 

We now put little oak bushes, from which the 
leaves had been stripped, on the tables, and very 
soon they climbed up and began to spin. First, 
the head was moved slowly back and forth, as far 
as the worm could reach, and a soft, filmy floss 
began to appear clinging to the twigs. 

And so on, never stopping, the little brown head 
kept on back and forth, back and forth, weaving 
and spinning at the same time, till a gauzy web of 
pale, lustrous ycllow enveloped his body, and 
gradually it was hidden from sight altogether. 

The whole process could be seen till the perfect 
cocoon was fashioned; and after that, for a few 
hours longer, the patient architect was still at work 
within, completing what was his shroud and his 
grave. 

The doctor had about a thousand of these co- 
coons, some of which were almost orange, others 
pale lemon color. After a few days, they were 
taken down, the floss pulled off and put by itself, 
and except a few “‘saved for sced,” as it is called, 
they were placed in a moderate oven long cnough 
to kill the grub inside. Then they were ready for 
use. 

Mrs. May, who knew how to card, spin and 
weave, put the cocoons in warm water, which 
softened the gum in them so that she could find 
the end of silk, and then reeled them off. The co- 
coons were so light that it took about three hun- 
dred of them to weigh a pound. 
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TOO NEAR FOR COMFORT. 


The movement of an army in a hostile and unfamiliar 
country is apt to be blind work, especially at night. 
An old soldier relates the following incident of the late 
war, showing how a company of gunncrs ran within 
the enemy's lines without knowing it: 


A battery of the First Artillery halted one night dur- 
ing the Seven Days’ Fight, in a little clearing. The 
men lay down, unhitching their horses, but leaving them 
in harness. The first sergeant, now an honored officer 
of the Third Artillery, told me he got up and walked 
towards one side of the clearing. He was halted, and 
turned back by a sentincl. Going towards the other 
side, he was again challenged. 

“Who goes thar?” 

The voice struck him. He replied, “Friend,” and 
said, “What regiment {s that?” 

The anewer came, ‘Seventh Alabama.” 

“What regiment is that on the other side?” 

“Fifth Georgia,” replied the sentinel. ‘What bat- 
tery is that?” 

ere was a situation. The sergeant naturally didn't 
know the name of a battery in the Confederate army. 
Hesitation would have been fatal. He made some eva- 
sive reply, said “good-night,” and got away as soon as 
he could. 

He immediately awoke the captain, who rather an- 
grily said, ‘What is the matter now?” 

“Excuse me, captain,” said the sergeant, “but we’re 
camped between a Georgia and an Alabama regiment.” 

It is needless to say the captain got up. Horses were 
hitched in guicty. and the battery withdrew from be- 
tween the sleeping regiments, who never knew of the 
prize that was within their grasp.— Californian. 
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How pleasantly some people derive consolation from 
events and incidents which annoy other people. “This 
bas been a horrid winter—so cold and bleak, and so 
much snow.” “es giaite true, but the snow has pre- 
vented the dust from flying,” was the reply of the phil- 
osophical lady. 
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COOKS TOURS. 


Established 1841. 


‘Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Jnde- 
ndent Travelers in Amcrica, Europe, Asia, 
ica and Australasia. Special arrangements for 
Personally Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, 
season 1831. Hotel Coupons issued, available at over 
500 first-class Hotels. Circular Notes and Letters of 
Credit issued. k’s Excursionist and special 
re hlets contain full Bon ae sent by mail. Address, 


BARRPONT Madager. We Bot aro: 


3) Awarm tron passed over 

the back of these PAPERS 

jo W TRANSFERS the Pattern 

a fo any Fabric, Desiens tn 

F, Se ‘rewels, Embroidery, 

“ye a) Braiding and Initial 

© — Letters. 


Three Books ot running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

y 392 Broadway, N. Y. 
Supplied wholesale by B. 

ULMANN & CO., 96 aud 9 

Grand Street, New York. 


Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Store! 


“ BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


A PERFECT DRESSING FOR THE Hain, 


‘The Cocoaine holds in a quid form a large proportion 
of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared expressly for 
this purpose. Yo other compound pussesses the peculiar 
properties which so exactly sult the various conditions 
of the human hair. A single application renders the 
hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for 
several days. It 1s couceded by all who have used it, to 
be the dest and cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 











and Female, can make from 2 to 
ir Prize Medal Needle Packages, 
125 Needles in a package, completely assorted. Price to 


Agents, Mi 
dollars a day selling 





agents, $9 per hundred; sells for 2 cents. Sample pack~ 
age 15 cts. in stamps. Goods warranted and scll fast. Send 
for circular. BRITISH NEEDLE ASSOCIATION, 22 
New Church Street, New York. 


Finest Cards in the World. 
200 KINDS. 


LOWELL'S Steel Plate 
PICTURE CARDS. 


Pendecspes Marine yew Moon- 
light nes, Birds, Flow Fig- 
ures, etc. Assorted Sets, no two 
alike, 50c., $1.00, Js i, 
$4.00, $5.09, 

descriptive list. 

JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
ston, Mass. 


“Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Wtyou 

desire to ‘introduce to your patrons 

the only way of using the cholcest 

cabinet woods direetly upon the plast- 

cred walls.the only way of using woods 

cor 9 © without their shrinking and swelling, 

For 9 Cents. | the natural Ww it than good 

19 cents for 4 varieties 

med, priced, full di 

stimonititls, to 

URR, Box 3172, Boston, Mass, 







Box 3072. 
Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAII 








Was Send f Sealy 
SAS nos Circular to 


SS 
DING CHAIR ©O., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


Blackheads, Flesh Worms 
PL and Greasy Skin, “*Med- 
J Icated Cream,” a truly 


selentifc and the best and Gnly known perfect, pleas 
ant, casy and absolutely BURE remedy, Without {njury 
to Complexion, It cures for good, clean, completely 
and in a few days only—leaving skin clear, smooth and 
unblemished always. ‘Testimonials by neatly every mall. 
Never Falls, Ifnot satisfied, money promptly refund- 
cl, Mailed. i plain wrapper, for Scents in stamps, by 
DR. GEO. N. STODDARD, 1226 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

t#~ Exactly as represented, and the doctor reliable. 

CEPHALINE. 
This Nerve Food will cure Sick. 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
ost Immediately. “Tt. {s invaluable 
for Epilepsy. Vertigo, Slecplessness, 

NAMEN Dvepepsla and Liver Troubles. 
POISE Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
PAUSE vcid, upon receipt of price, cis, 
eee x box: 6 boxes $2 00. Send for 

CIRCE RGM Pamphicis. Address 

Peer ar BL THAYER & CO. 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











PICTURE GARDS FUECANY, Cote ana gota. 


Series No. 1 contains 15 distinct designs for 12c. 
Serles No. 2 contains 28 distinct designs for 18c. 
Series No. 3 contains 17 distinct designs for 150. 
Series No. 4 contains 17 distinct designs for 20c. 
Series No. 5 contains 28 distinct designs for 40c. 
Post-paid. Parties ordering the & series receive 102 
different designs for @1, and, in addition, an elegant em- 
bossed Imported centre fee Cut this out. 
BOSTON LITHO. CARD CO., Box 1557, Boston. 





WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
AG0K Contsiniog teary 100 Satterre be eed 
Work, Toilet Bets, etc., Including Patterns of Flow- 
ers, Birds, ‘Animals. Borders, Corners, Pansics, . 
Stork, Dog, Cats, Rose-buds, Rabbit, Bug, Ship, House, 
Comic Designs, Alphabets, ete. 2c. cach, or eighit for $1, 
sent post-paid. J. F. INGALLS, Box Y, Lynn, Mass. 


INORDER NOT TD FORGET YOURERENGH 


Roston by Rev. N. CYR, at $1.0a year, containing choice 
French Literature. A very interesting Berial lust come 
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menced. Address the Editor,161 Tremont St..Boston,Mass 


HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HUMAN HAIR COODS, 
300 Grand 8t.. N. Y. City, offer great 

ins in Switches, Braids, Curls, 
Puife, etc. ‘The latcet styles in Front 
Colffures and Saratoy 
and St and 


tage Wigs. 
Hair Devices. Our latest Catalogue 
and Price-list, with 280 illustrations, 


mailed free, and goods sent C.0. D: 
with privilege of returning. 








PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, . 
Washington, D. C. Solictor of Patents. 


MARCH 10, 1881, 









22 CHOCOLATES 


from which the excess of oll has book 
removed. cally digested and adinlrably 
adapted for invallds.— Baker's aailla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con~ 
fectlovery is a daliciousartiele | highly 
recommended by tourists.— Bakers 
Broma, invatuable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 


Because it will cure the many allments and accidents to 
which childhood is Hable. othing will so quickly take 
away the pain, stop ble or heal Wounds, Bruises, 
Sprains. Cuts, Sores, Burns, freezin, an hands or feet, 
Chilblains and Face Ache, as POND'S ‘TRACT. 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep it always In the he . Be sure and use the gen- 
uine. If the Drugeist he has some other prepara- 
Hon Justus good, tell him you want POND’S or none 
at ail. No {mitation is as good. You will not then be 
disappointed. Use our 


TOILET SOAP ..ND TOILET CREAM. 


They arc excellent. You will never get chay hands 
or have rough skin, “Don't you forget it.” pres 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 


Enjoy a Cup of Cood Tea. 


Wits 3% Lbs. of our Celebrated 


(7 SUN-SUN CHOP TEA 


tand MOST BENEFICIAL 
cut by mail on receipt of 
ue paid. Tt isa BLACK 























EXCELLENT TE. i. 
EXPRESS CHARGES. 
0 Tea orders. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





P.O. Box 4235. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


~ | is warranted to cnre nearly every congh, from the worst 


Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Thront and Tangs yield to this new remedy. ‘The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervons prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak stite of the nerves; the 
Vrairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
Rmooth thront, and easy stomach give ‘the sufferer new 
hopes and new'life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Draggists, Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


GRAEFENBER 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIALDISEASES, HEAD= 
ACHE, BILIOUsNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEvERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Bo: 


OF BEAUTY 
foe ue ag and ‘pid fa 


of 
LEGANT WORK OF ART, 
‘ by 008 ote best artista ‘and cxecuted 
in a su} ior manner in fifteen colors, on the finest white 
card-board; each color blends with the others In perfect 
rm ia not laid on lndaube, "This elegant work 
s of a centre piece containing X 
PRAYER, ‘encircled by & beautiful wreath of flowers 
outside of’ which are TEN beautiful tinted eny sing, 
ith mottocs, Mustrating the TEN COMMANDME! 
The,aite of this magnlhcent work is 164 lnches, and 
peroon sending SITY CENTS fon toe eRe Lo ary 
for one year's sul be 
Ronto OUR OMB: Our Howe sc etree t 
two page monthly magazine filled to overflowin, 
Stories, Sketches, Pocms, Fashions, Music, Social Amuse- 
ments, ete., etc., now in'its second year, "To increase kts 
circulation ‘we make the above liberal offer, and guaran 
of money ‘sent. Copies of 


this elegant work can be seen at our office. 

gopies of Our Home sent free on receipt of stamp. 

Ten copies of the paper and ten jiums sent by ex 
ress on receipt of Five Dollars. Postage stamps taken, 
fe refer to any, Rpblisher in this city. Address THE 

LILLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 7 Muapay 

Steger, New York City. 


TREET, 

ACENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
Js a very usefil article. Tt 
bangs on the wall out of the 
reach of the “Iittle ones," holds 
two thimbles, large or small, 
a velvet emery cushion for 
Reedics and pins. four spools 
of thread, and pair of scissors, 
making a very pretty orna- 
ment for the room, as well a8 


abelp to keep things in their 
Fespective places. The ts the 
best selling article you EVER 
BAW. Onc little girl. 9 years 
old, in Iowa, sold in 2days. 
One agent in Michi hassold 
over at retall since last 
July. Never was an article !n- 
vented that sells equal to this. 
Eviericevo ea 
ith best terms to agents. 
free on the receipt ‘of 30 cts. 
in postage stamps or currency. 
Adress a 
































11 orders to 
.M. VAN ETTER, 


SEWING COMPANION, 208 La Salle St, Chicago, DL 











MARCH 10, 1881. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











ENNY LIND AND THE CAPTAIN. 
Dering ecenty try yore occ, vm 









= Vicksburg to New Orleans 





3 eae unusual for people to go such dis- 
tances, and even greater, to listen to the great canta- 
‘rice. But the intense enthusiasm and overwhelming 
to her concerts generally crowded out the farthest 
“served comers, and this was the case with 
om up the river. When they arrived in 
re was hardly a seat to be obtained for 






: the 

New 
love or money. 
‘There were hundreds of them, belonging to the first 
families of the South, and they went away bitterly dis- 


Sone Miss Lind herself would be a pas- 
‘boat’s return trip to Louisville, they de- 
termined to see her, if they could not hear her. 
‘The master of the boat was Capt. Thomasson, a very 
king Sct the river in those days, among Mississippi 
steamer captains. ‘Towards noon of the first day, after 
leaving New Orleans, one of the young ladies, a Sena- 
~ tor's daughter, came to Capt. Thomasson in trouble. 
_ Jenmy Lind would not even be seen, she said, through 
all the long trip, for she intended to take her meals in 
stateroom, The gallant captain assured her that 
‘see to that; and he went at once to interview 
who was Jenny’s “manager.” 
‘Is Lind ready for dinner? It is nearly time 
for the bell to ring.” 
“No, she takes her meals in her room.” 
“Not on my boat,” said the captain, with perfect 
courtesy, but like a man who generally had his way. 
Very soon after, he knocked at the door of Jenny's 
stateroom and politely introduced himself. He told her 
of his passengers’ disappointment; that they had come 
» hundred to six hundred miles to hear her sing, 
a | been shut out by the crowd. The ladies would 
in cn toy remained by herself all the 
ok 




























































songstress expressed a lively interest in 
n at once, and offered to be guided by the 

‘The result was that he led her trium- 

to dinner. 
was delighted, of course. But he was 
Ra teniasdpess tae atugle victory. He hada mind that 
his passengers should hear Miss Lind’s wonderful 
ee 







e spoke to Mr. Barnum about it, the aston- 
told him he talked “like a crazy man.” 
_She gels a thousand dollars for every song she sings. 
" seme hee thet, all right.” 
fancied that Miss Lind herself 
take exactly that view of it. He would see. 
to ork adifferent way thistime. He had 
veral musical young negroes, one of them 
fa remarkable tenor voice, and he contrived 
brought in to sing and play the banjo in 




















of her yisiting in the South Jenny had 
‘ardently in all that pertained to plan- 
strange, wild music of the darkey_ 

Ml her. Some of the pathetic slave- 

i tenor even affected her to tears—as 
few of the other listeners. Within five 
negro band had finished, Jenny was 

ing the simple airs she had caught 

@ then, striking more familiar chords, 
splendid melody of her matchless 





is such wholesome esrciee that: physi- 

eribe a “saw and brick” to their 
Strange as it may seem, a “played- 
recovered his financial health by saw- 
wood. The fact, vouched for by Mr. 
Colorado,” is one of the most ro- 









a “busted” Australian miner, 
ae the prettiest mining-camps 
e miner, with an eye to the pictur- 
t have given it the charming name, Little 
re , after having prospected for a long 
was sitting one day on the 
gone over the spot, and was striking 
at a boulder lying at his feet. 
off a piece of the rock that 
good ore. Picking it up, he started 
ting a gentleman of means, he told 
ry, showing the ore, and offered him 
for twenty-five dollars. The gentle- 


ctor walked away. As he 

ce he saw a load of wood dumped 

in he made a hurried bargain. 

yd, and the assayer made the assay of 

Phe result of that of Bassick’s job was 

of bis “claim” some $450,000, then sold 
‘cash and $1,000,000 in stock. 


too much to pack on one 
when he lit out, it took a four- 
es 









five bonanza kings, but there 


hardy miner away up on the crest of a pak. 
like a bird’s nest. 

One of the passengers, however, saw nothing to sur- 
prise or please him, and expressed his indifference. “I 
come out here a small shaver twenty-one years ago,” 
said the driver, ‘‘an’ I never knew the time when I 
couldn’t see somethin’ worth lookin’ at in them great 
mountains. It’s a pity that smart Aleck in there can’t 
cross them once without bein’ bored.” 

But the driver had his revenge. For when the coach 
began its descent from the summit, the passenger 
whom nothing surprised lifted the curtain and looked 
out. The road, scarcely wide enough for the coach, 
stretched downward with sharp turns and on the edge 
of a lofty precipice. Nervously dropping the curtain, he 
asked to be allowed to change his seat to the other side. 

A shout, as the coach swung around one of the sharp 
turns, expressing both surprise and terror, called from 
the driver the significant comment: 

“I guess, by the way that smart Aleck hollered when 
we swung round some of them ‘cute curves, be’d seen 
somethin’ new!” 





It looked 





——e 
THE TRUE HEART. 


Thine eyes still shone for me, though far 
Tlonely roved the land or sea; 

As I behold yon evening star, 
Which yet beholds not me. 

‘This morn I climbed the misty hill, 
And roamed the pastures through: 

How danced thy form before my path, 
‘Amidst tine deep-eyed dew? 

When the red-bird spread his sable wing, 
‘And showed his side of fla 

When the rosebud Tiponed te 

In both I read thy name. 


—___+e-—_____ 


THE QUEEN AND THE POOR PEASANT. 
‘The accident of royal notice and patronage has often 
lifted worthy persons and families of humble birth into 
refinement and places of distinction. An adventure 
pointing to such a result is related in this recent story of 
the Queen of Italy. 

It ap that as she was driving to the royal wood 
of Licalo the coachman mistook the road, and one of the 
pena asked a countrymamthe way. man, see- 

ing the fine carriage and horses, and the servants’ livery, 

all the way company, thought he was being fooled. 

As if youdid not know!” he said, with a big grin. The 

Jaughed, and assured him ‘that they were lost. 

‘hen only did the countryman condescend to point out 
int way » altos whieh he walked off as if fearing to be 

U1 at again. 

ive him twenty francs for his trouble,” said the 
ieioan to one of her escort, who, going after the coun- 
tryman, said to him: ‘Here, my man, is a little pres- 
ent from the Queen of Italy, who thanks you.” 

“The Queen!” cried dhadcontryman, sonceelhigte the 
carriage. “Forgive me that I did not know thee. But 
Lhad never seen thee before. Thou ne as beautiful as a 
May rose. God bless thee the carriage drove 


‘Now the countryman, who had once seen the Queen, 
wanted to see her pretty fuce again, and the following 
day he presented himself at the palace. 

“tk ow bet, you know,” be sided tuysterioualy., I 
spoke to her yesterday, and Iwant to speak to 


"Thinking he had to do with a madman, the porter was 
about to have the poor fellow arrested, when the very 
gentleman who bad given him the twenty francs ap- 


the Queen of his 


he rose,— 
EMERSON. 





‘man was, 

Queen, hoeaid: “Yes, "tis thou. I thought T 

afairy, hou art just an angel. I did not ‘att thee 

yesterday that I had two little ones without a mother, 
ilt thow be their mother?” 

«That I will,” said the Queen. 

“Then there's the twenty francs thou gavest me yes- 
terday. I thank thee, but I want no money.” And he 
went away, crying and srhiling like a child: 

‘The Queen has adopted the two little ones, and they are 
in an institution under her special patronage. 


——_+e—____ 
HOW A VAGRANT SAVED A TRAIN. 


The good deed named here was no more than com- 
mon humanity and average neighborly kindness would 
dictate; but it is told as a supposed exception to the 
general uselessness of the class known as'tramps. The 
incident occurred on the Western Railroad, Georgia. 


A train was within about thirty miles of pireniay 
running at a rapid rate, all unconscious of danger. eo 
engineer spied a white handkerchief on a pole flutter- 
ing in the road some distance up the track. On getting 
nearer, he discovered it was some one waving the train 
down. The shrill whistle was sounded, brakes put on, 
and the train ae a ae Sani of 
passengers were popping out of the lows, inquiring 

teritoubiswrae ce station being near. "The con- 
ductor came out, and seeing a tramp was the one who 
had caused the train to stop, inquired, in probably a 
rather angry manner, what was wanted. 

This man, who belonged to a class almost universally 
despised, and subjected to cuffs and kicks, astonished 
the conductor by informing him that about eighteen 
inches of rail were broken out a short distance further 
on The ane was repaired, the train about to 
move off, when the conductor saw the tramp standing 
on the roadside, and asked,— 

“Where do you want to 

‘The tramp replied, “To ensacola.” 

“Then,” said the conductor, “why don’t you get on 
the train?” 

‘The reply was, “Because I have no money.” 

The conductor told him to get aboard, that he would 
take him to Montgomery. On arriving ‘in the city, the 
fact was reported to the general m: rv of the 
who asked the man which he would haye, money or 
work. The man answered he would rather have em- 
ployment. A position was at once given him. At last 
‘accounts he was at work and doing well. 








JACKSON AND THE BRICKLAYER. 
Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln always had a 
soft side for the toilers, and a liking for working clotkes 





Jost their all by mining. 


, whose manner said, “T 


utting rebuke from the 


‘The team of six 





—in which, many times, no doubt, both the great Presi- 
dents would have felt happier than in stiff “reception” 
broadcloth. Jackson's sympathy for laboring men is 
shown in this little story from the Nashville Banner : 


John Cryer, a mason, was on several occasions en- 
gaged to build’ chimneys at the Hermitage, and while at 
work often observed the most refined and wealthy peo- 

6 6 Nashville coming to visit the general and his wife. 

mason, having more or less of mortar orna- 
za ing his clothes, would say to Jackson. that he 
“would not go to the first table to eat;”” that he “was not 
fit to appear in such elegant company.” 

The ee always replied, “You must go to the first 
table, ir; a laboring man ought to be as highly honored 
pen in the community, for the support of the 
nds.on their labor, I will see that you are 

makes with proper respect at my table.” 

This nh is, certainly to the credit of Jackson’s 
democracy, however it may be as to his social graces. 
Cryer, frequently, laughing, said that he had been more 













honored than any man in tl e world, for President Jaek- 





for the second time, So oy 1 
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HANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


It contains the exact Spelling, 
Pronunciation: and Definition 


Thousand Wards teed iy the 
Gane 


also, contains a number of V; 





Sawyers Concantraied Crystal Biue given away. 
See thelr advertisement. (Com. 


rice of sheet music is 30 or 35c. per p: 

Int the tm two wo latest copies SeMUSICAL, SO oF Se. pet lace be 
found 12 new and beaut! and 12 choice instru- 
mental pieces (al havin ae ete words and music) us 
tollows:— Turnham ‘Tree—Dame Babble 
—dJamie went a Wooing sting ‘et—What Bate Did 
Old Mill Stream—Unrequited—Sweet Love of M 
Thine Alone He Lay Dreamland—and a new comic son 
Peay ME. so Preenawsy Waltzes—Le Polo 

Potka—Little Wi Watohinan Fontes! le on Oberon—Le Pro- 
ge Tres—Iun the Forest Mazurka—Song of the Nort ena wien 

hottische — Popular ‘Triumph March — New Year's 
Chimes Waltz—Cirelet Polka—Rateski March(by Strauss) 
These 24 pieces are full music size, and are Eentoomaly 
posit and bound in on um clonal & engraved cover, printe 
in two colors. USICAL HO! URS | is the handsomest 
Musical Monthly in as world. ‘Terms per year, $1.50, 
with three musical premiums, or the two latest copies 
eontainin these 24 sent postpaid for 12 $c stamps. 

G.W. BR) R 23 Temple Place, Boston, 


FANCY GARDS ! 


"There is now raging throughout this State, and in va- 
rious other sections of the country, a mania for collect- 
ing Fancy Cards, These are either ‘put in Card Albums 
or are arranged on the walls of the room in clusters, In 
‘this city alone, over two hundred thousand are sold every 
week! We have purchased a large assortment of the 
handsomest desi eats, comprising ele; eant ban 3 powers, 
Marine Views, ren, Animals, Chickens, &. 
have put them upin sets. All are without ati visemes 
We will send 12 complete pats. 70, weiti¢ Cards (no two 
alike), for 17 3-cent stamps. ICHARDSON 

& CO., 23 Temple Place, Bonto: 






























‘Tryst 


Foreign Words, Phrases and 
Proverbs, &c., ‘making it_indis- 
bensable toevery Reader, Writer 

and Thinker, ‘Illustrated. Pa| 

Price 10¢, By mail, 3c. ex! 
Before ofore ordating bod sewhere, send for cataloj 
standard very low price, THLE CHEA, 

BOOKSTORE in the WORLD. 


THE DINGEE 
[BEAU 


Eeveh sees 


al ateled. for 81 gies 


& 
SPECIAL 


OF eae gor arses HOUSE! 
ats bt med , 
ur chi 

a eet $3; 26 for $43 

Bes ae , Vv 

renmtums E: 
“Sur NEW GUIDE 
Rose Growers, Feat Groves Chester Oona. 















Paganini Violin. Fine tone and fin- 
n, Italian strings, ebony 


Inaid 


earl 
ail- 
piece, 
fine ‘bow. with ivory and 
silvered frog, in violin box. Book and Instruction, 55: 
piece music, inelnding all of Pinafore. By express 
50. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Tnstraments of the quality are often sold as high as $10, 
A chance to get.a fine instrument for so small a guin is sel- 
dom offered. Order at once, and secure a great in. 
Address G. H. W. BATES & CO., Importers, Boston, eee. 


LYON & HEALY 
67&69 Lagi St., Chicago. 


Willaend. address thelr 
CATA 2OUE,., 
‘pages, 210 


|=: BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 


Want Hs 
with price list of cards, also full partic~ 
ulars concerning our two new Self 


west 
THE eae DINER A conan 
@ Inking Presses, The “Zest,” price $6 


= and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 


Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 


31 Park Row, New York. 
Established 20 years. 








Hats, "Sundry Band Outfits, “Repalcin 
Materials, may tend, Instruction “oa Es 
fot Amesenrs Bands, 


COLGATE’S 

CASHMERE 

BOUQUET 
SOAP. 


avec | CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most deli- 
cate recherche of 
perfumes, The name 
and trade-mark of COL- 
GATE & CO. on each 
package are a guarantee 
ee uniform 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
ee fas 


Trek 


SELF ACTING} 
De ea 
as 
























WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 
New York, 


INFRINGEMENTS DEALT 
486 Broadway, 


Al e iad motptes ctf of Peruvian Bark Bark 


ia ae iron. It is endorsed. 
beet ies ese ean 


5 OLD MEDAL PARIS 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
‘most convenient article ever offered to house- 


Fun for Kit. 


‘The best. sal aeager t Toy in the World. ‘Wall run 35 

or 

SS ie ere 
ancree 


itch ioe Be 







keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent made $192 in 15 aye 
ryt 


th 
Freight Free o tay Avesta’ beat be pinediars 6 oesreot 


ice SMM aNUFACTURING co.” oe 









































































Pa.; Cincinnatl, Ohio; St. Louls, Mo. 
Ek S RECITATIONS Na... 12s 
ve that 'resh_ inclu Ere 

D eer e § Ol 8 HUMO OROUS, SENTIMENTAL, i AT LOOUENT 

D SERIOUS. rr. Cont 7, te 
on fine paper, from clear tye. tye. Paper Gover, price 20. ci ar price BO cts. for sale DY 
all Booksellers. ‘Sample ae ‘sent to any ry address upon receipt of Pe ice. oe sera our. Gata eof Dialogues 
Recitations and Amateur ew York, 





Self. Acting W Window Shade Rollers, 


Superior to All Othors. 
ASK YOUR On UPhoLerEren FOR THEM. 


\NUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 












Madam Clark’s Combination Shoulder-Brace Corset 
(Patented Oct. 27, 1874.) 


exception ne most comfortable and ea Soret, ever 
made. it! isthe only Corset which h pays any res to Nature’s mold, and may 
be worn with perfect all the stylish effect wl 
ino generally oc sought fo br jnall Com 


Fig. 1 shows what we eall our Regular Corset, which has the most te 


Is with: 


xpanding mioctior brass ever made on any Corset, and rately is 
more and more popular, Made in drab and white, in Ladies’ sizes, 

34. Sateen, $1.70; English Coutil, $2.50, Misses’, 19 to 27, Satteen only, $1.50. 
Fig. 2 is our Extra Long, or Abdo Gorset, witch is destined to meet the 
requirements of all fullysdoveloped Li stoutly bullt Made 
rab and white, in Ladies? sizes, 150) Inclusive. Saltcen, $2.5); English 


Coutil, 
‘We calles lal etigntiars to the fact that all our Corsets’ are made from su- 
soft. dressed material, made expressly for us, and are not 
Turia wien first put on, as no ot, Corset will, and are comfortable and easy 


tage prepaid, on receipt of price. In stat~ 
Ing size, give the measure around waist, and be sure fo say Wi Taken over or under the dress. for cireu- 
ars. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Please state where you saw,this advertisement. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Remittances should be sent by P. O. order or registered letter to insurejsafe delivery. 


DECORATED PHARI SsSHELLs. 


‘These beautifal imported Pearl Shells are found on the const of Japan, 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ocoan. Tho inner surface of 
each shell {s decorated with » handsome oll painting, painted by hand 
in tho most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines, 
shrubbery, ete. Tho ornamentation alone, {f done in this country, 
would cost mach more than wo ask for the shells, They range in size 
from { { to {3 Sncheain clroumference. When held to the light thelr 
polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, besides, 
being highly ornamental, they will be found very useful ns card recelv- 
ers of an receptacles for the thousand and one little nick-nacks which 
accumulate upon the centro-table or mantel-plece. We have purchased 
‘an entire consignment of these raro Awablan shells, at lees than one- 
half thelr real value, and now offer them at the following unheard of 
Prices: one shell, { 5 cents—two for 26 cents—one dozen different alzes 
and designs, $ | ,26, Each shell is packed in a strong box and sent by 
mail, postpaid, Clean postage stamps of any denomination accepted the same as cash. Address all orders to 








perior qual 
starched or troned, and fit in to 
from the start. 
Orders from any part of the United States will be sent b; sail, 
hhethe! 








son had frequently waited on him and brought him 
oe ney rtar when his regular attendant was out of 
e Way. 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


Box 4614, 89 Ann Street, New York. 
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For the Companton Supplement. 
ANIMALS AS SURGEONS. 


Fores and wolves, and probably a few other animals, 
have been known to release themeelves from the jaws 
of a trap by cutting off with their teeth the leg which 
was caught; but it has been asserted very often that the 
raccoon does not perform any such heroic surgery. 
Now as to this exception in the case of the raccoon, 
there is a mistake. 

A few days ago, on the banks of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, some men were engaged in cutting saw logs. They 
had felled a large sycamore about three feet and a half 
in diameter, and, while cutting it through at a point 
about thirty-five fect from the ground, the saw came 
upon something which operated on the teeth exactly 
like iron, and the workmen could go no further. 

They removed the saw and cut the tree through afew 
inches farther along, when they found it was hollow, 
and that the entrance to the hole was etill higher up the 
trunk. At the bottom of the hollow they found the ob- 
struction which had stopped the saw—a foot or two of 
small chain attached to a rusty old steel trap which was 
clenched tight upon the full eet of bones belonging to 
the right hind-foot of some animal about the size of a 
raccoon. No other bones were found in the tree and 
therefore the little creature could not have died there. 
When the trap was shown to me the bones were still 
held in its jaws, and I said the animal must have been a 
raccoon; but was met at once with the answer, ‘The 
raccoon never cuts its leg off.” 

A fow days afterwards, a company of young men was 
speaking of the circumstance as I have related it, when 
one of them stated that, nearly two years ago, he had 
been out with a hunting-party one night, and that about 
a mile from where this tree was felled they killed a rae- 
coon which had only three feet, the right hind one be. 
ing gone. Now this was, doubtless, the raccoon whose 
foot was found in the trap. J. R. StewaRT. 

ee Ag 
VICTOR HUGO'S PRECOCITY. 

When a achoolboy, Victor Hugo exhibited his won- 
derful genius for literary composition. He organized 
dramatic representations among his schoolfellowe, and 
filled volumes of copy-books with poctry. In threo 
years the collection of verses comprised odes, satires, 
poems, tragedies, clegies, idylls, imitations of Ossian, 
translations from Virgil, Horace, Martial, and other 
Latin writers, romances and fables, epigrams, madrigals, 
charades in rhyme, impromptus, a comic opera, and an 
epic of five hundred lines called ‘The Deluge.” Two 
anecdotes show the boy’s literary precocity : 


One day, while the whole school is taking-ite usual 
Thuraday walk, solemnly stepping out two by two, one 
dark, slight, nervous-looking youth of fiftcen slips 
quietly from the ranks as they pass by the “Institut,” a 
building which holds within ‘its sacred walls the Aca- 
demical eecretary’s office. 

Signing to the usher in charge of the boys to follow 
him, the two run noiselessly up the great staircase, and 
enter, breathless with agitation, a door marked ‘Sécré. 
tariat.” 

Here young Victor holde out a little roll of paper, 
stammering and blushing as he explains that it a 
poem for competition at the annual prize-giving on the 
subject named, vis., “The Pleasures of Study.” 

the official gravely receives the precious document, 
marke it with the number “15,” and putting it on one 
side, node their dismissal, and'the two boys hastily re- 
join their companions. 

About a fortnight afterward Victor’s elder brother, 
Abel, comes to the school beaming with kindly satiefac- 
tion, not unmixed with surprise, to announce to his lit. 
tle brother that he has received an “honorable mention” 
from the great “Academie Frangalise.”” 

“You little donkey!” was the fraternal salute, “‘what 
possessed you to put your age into the poem? You 
might have had the prize!” 

next attempt was a short story called, “Bug Jar- 
gal,” written during the holidays, in the space of fifteen 
days, and read out before aselect little band of admirers, 
who had incautiously accepted a bet made by the self- 
confident ycung author, that he would write a whole 
novel within period, or failing, give = dinner all 
round. 

The story was voted a success. Abel Hugo gave a 
dinner in tis honor, and young Victor was again the 
hero of the evening. 


ee 


» HUMOROUS PHYSIOLOGY. 


In order to atimulate the study of physiology, the 
National Health Society of England offered prizes to 
school-girls who passed an examination with credit. 
‘Two hundred and fifteen girls attended an examination 
recently held, and their answers indicated that the 
physiological school-master bad not been abroad: 

Many of the children appear to have been utterly un- 
able to understand the terms of the questions. “Men. 
tion any occupations which you consider to be injurious 
to health, giving reasons for your answer.” 

This question appears to have puzzled them. One 

rl’s complete answer to thie question is, “When you 

ave an illness it makes your health bi 











“Occupations which are injurious to 
olic acid gas, which is impure blood.” 

Another complete answer is, ‘‘We ought to go in the 
country fora few weeks to take plenty of fresh air to 
make us healthy and strong every year.” 

‘Another complete answer is, “Why, the beart, lungs, 
blood, which is very dangerous.” 

‘The word “function” was also a great puzzle. Very 
many answered that the skin discharges a function 
called perspiration. 

One girl ssys, ‘The function of the heart is between 
the lunge.” Another says, ‘What is the function of 
the heart? Thorax.” 

Another girl in answer to the sixth question says, 
“The process of digestion is: We should never eat fat, 
because the food does not digest.” 

Another class of errors is that of exaggerated state- 
ments, one girl answering, ‘‘A stone-mason's work is 

rious, because when he is chipping he breathes in 
all the little chips, and then they are taken into the 
Jungs.” 

‘Another says, ‘A bootmaker’s trade is very injuri- 

ous, because the Boorenkety alwaye press or Denke 
jnst the thorax, and therefore presses the 

wand it touches the heart, and if they do not die, they 

are cripples for life.” 

Several girls Insist that every carpenter or mason 
should wear a pad over the mouth; and one girl says 
that, if a sawyer does not wear spectacles, he will 
sure to lone his eyesight. 


Finally, one girl declares that ‘all meebanical work 





THE YOUTH'’S 





is injurious to health.” Another child says that “in 
impure air there is not any oxygen, it is all carbonic 
acid gas.” 

Another girl says, “The chyle flows up the middle of 
the backbone and reaches the heart, where it meets the 
oxygen and is purified.” 

nother rays, ‘We bave an upper and a lower skin: 
the lower skin moves at its will, and the upper akin 
moves when we do.” 
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DISCOVERING A POET. 

The following story illustrates the best way for a 
young writer to obtain publication for his pieces. It is 
to send 4 first-rate one to the editor and say nothing 
about it. I’ it is meritorious, it will come out. If not it 
will go intc—the waste-basket. 

One day Charles Dickens, as he sat in the office of 
AU The Year Round, making his way through the mass 
of papers that lay on his table, wus attracted and sur 
pr by the singular merit of some lines which had 

cn sent him. 

Such a discovery is always a reffehment to au edi- 
tor, as he wades among the slough of manuscripts which 
surrounds him, and he glanced eagerly at the name with 
which tho verses were signed. It was “Mary Ber- 
wick.” 

Dickens had never before, to his knowledge, cithcr 
heard this name or seen it in print; but there was the 
ring of true poctry in Mary Berwick’s lines, be she 
whom she might, and 6o they were inserted in the next 
number of the magazine. 

Months went on, and All The Year Round had fre- 
quent contributions of Miss Mary Berwick among its 
contents. 

Dickens, however, knew simply nothing about her, 
except that dhe wrote a legible hand, that he always, by 
her own wish, addressed all communications to her to 
acertain circulating library in the west of Loudon, and 
that when he sent her a check she acknowledged it 
promptly, but ina very short, matter-of-fact way. 

At length, one winter evening, when Dickens went 
to dine with the Procters, he happened to put in his 
Rocket, to show them, the Christmas number of All The 

‘car Round, which was just coming out. 

He called their attention especially to what he said was 
a yery pretty poem by Miss Mary Berwick. ‘The author 
of“ wick” remarked, to his astonishment, that these 
simple words of his were received by the whole family 
with much suppressed merriment. 

He could not in the least make out what was in the 
wind, but he took it good-naturedly, supposing it to be 
some home Christmas joke, and asked no questions. 

Next day the mystery of the unaccountable mirth 
of last night was clearcd up in a letter from Barry 
Cornwall to Dickens. Mary Berwick was Adclaide 
Procter. And from that time forward Miss Procter 
took an acknowledged place among English poctesses.— 
The Argosy. 

ae gy ea 


A LIVE PAPER-KNIFE. 

We have heard of a fanciful clerk who grew his little 
finger-nail to an excellent paper-cutter,—and Mozart is 
said to have used his nose to strike a piano note that his 
hands could not cover. In the Puper World we find a 
story of a live elephant whose ivories were trained to 
usefulness in a fashion quite a8 eccentric: 


An Indian rajab who was pleasantly disposed towards 
the English, and had learned their language after a fash- 
ion, frequently visited, come years ago, a8 the story 
runs, the viceroy of Calcutta, and on one occasion, bor- 
rowed of the latter a copy of the Edinburgh Reriew, 
which he bappened to see lying on the table. When he 
returned the magazine, the viccroy asked him if he had 
found anything interceting in it. “Oh yes,” he replied, 
“many beautiful things, but also many disconnected ar- 
ticles.” ‘(How so?” asked the viceroy. “ce here,’ 
answered the ‘this begins with ‘Hunting the 
Orang-outang,’ does it not? And now turn over the 
page, ‘and here you have the ‘History of Mary Stuart.’” 

he viceroy laughed. He perceived that the rajab had 
attempted to read the book through without cutting the 
leaves. 

He accordingly took from his table a beautiful ivory 
paper-cutter, ex lained its use to hia visitor, and made 

im a present of it. The rajah was puzzled as to how 
the leaves of books could be printed before they were 
cut open, bat this also was explained to him. Abouta 
year after this occurrence, the viceroy saw a gay com. 

yy entering the court, and in the centre of it the ra- 
Fin scated on a young elephant. No sooner did the 
rajah see the viceroy than he cried, 








“Do you happen to have an uncut copy of the Edin- 
burgh Review?” If 80, please tous it to me.” ‘The vice. 
roy threw out the magazine. It was caught by the ele- 
phant, who placed it between his tusks, which had been 
wrought into elegant r-cutters,’ even including 
carved handles, and quickly cut open the leaves, after 
which the knowing animal passed the Review back to 
the surprised viceroy. The rajah then dismounted, and 
said to the viceroy, as he pointed to the clepbant, “He 
is yours; I retura you your paper-cutter alive.” 
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GIRLS’ MANNERS. 


The Christian Union utters a wise word to the girls 
which, we trust, may be so heeded by them that the 
fault which it seeks to correct may never appear in their 
manners: 


atone little girle greet shells brothers and alsters, aoe 
perhaps even their parents, boisterously ; if, instead o! 
F Good morning,” they cry, “Halloo, papa! Ilalloo, 
mamma!” and call playmates in tho streets in the same 
rough manner, who will be surprised if this style fol- 
lows them as they grow upand appear as young ladies? 

Referring to this unladylike manner and mode of ad- 
dress, a gentleman writes that, passing two pretty, well- 
dressed, stylish-looking young ladies in the public 
streets, he was surprised to hear one meet the other 
with ‘‘Halloo, Sid!’ and the other respond, ‘“Halloo, 
Tude!” to her friend’s greeting, an:] he remarks, it was 
Just what two lounging young men might have sald, or 


COMPANION. 





AN ARMY OF POSTMASTERS. 

The annual report of the appointment division of the 
post-office department shows that a large army of post- 
masters and their clerks are employed in the service : 

‘The number of post-officcs in operation in the United 
States on the 30th of June last was 42,089, an increase 
of 2,134 during the year. 1,761 of the postmasters are 
appointees of the President. The remaining 41,228 
otiices are filled by appointments of the Postmaster- 
General. 

Besides the nearly 43,000 postmasters, there are 17,- 
400 persons throughout the country who perform scr- 
vice and receive compensation, comprising 419 in the 
Post-office Department at Washington, 5,519 clerks in 
Post-offices of the first and second classes, 2,688 letter- 
carriers, 66 special agents, 2,046 cmployés of the rail- 
way mail service, and 5,862 mail contractors. 

Tn addition to the post-office clerks above reckoned, 
for whose employment allowances are made to preal- 
dential postmasters of the first and second grades, it is 
estimated at the department that there are at least 50,- 
000 persone acting as clerks in the third and fourth- 
class post-offices who look for their employment and 
compensation directly to the local authority: and it ia 
believed, therefore, that there are now not less than 
110,000 persons directly connected with our postal ser- 
vice. 

= eer ote 
THE SENDING OF NEWS. 

The most rapid transmission of news ever known in 
this country before the days of the railroad and tele- 
graph, occurred fifty years ago. ‘The message of Presi- 

lent Jackson to Congress in 1829, wus sent by couriers, 
on horses, from Washington to Boston, four hundred 
and thirty-four miles, in thirty-one and one-half hours. 
To-day the swiftest trains run between those citics in 
nineteen hours. 
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stable boys, for that matter. 

It might not have been so much out of the way for the 
latter, but I confess it sounded very odd and offensive in 
what I supposed to be two well-bred young ladies; as 
much so as if I had heard two beautiful, gay and rose- 
colored birds begin to swear. 

It was so unnatural and out of place. It may be the 
“style” for young girls or ladies to greet each other with 
8 “Halloo!” but I can't like it or get used to it. These 
things may seem but a trifle, but they make all the dif. 
ference between nice things and very common things. 


ees 
CHEWING THE FOOD. 

Bad cooking is responsible for a large amount of Ill- 
health, and so is rapid eating. Few persons chew their 
food perfectly fine before swallowing it. They have, 80 
they think, not time to eat as they should, and so they 
swallow something and go about thelr work. A writer 
says: 


Three digestions are known to physiologists—mouth 
digestion, stomach digestion, bowel digestion. To 
make the first complete, the food should be ground fine 
by the teeth and mixed with the saliva and nothing 
else; then, and not till then, It is ready to be Introduced 
into the stomach, and go through the second process. 
The stomach is a patient, long-suffering organ, but it 
cannot always do the work of the teeth and its own too, 
and when, from shcer inability to mect the unjuat de- 
mands forced on it, dyspepsia with all its annoying 
train takes possession, the hapleas victim can only 
mourn over his unwise haste and repent of his omissions 
when it may be too late to repair them. Children 
especially need to be instructed as to the neceselty of 








thorough mastication of thelr food, and the habit 
formed in them of chewing it fine and taking ample 





time to eat, 
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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
IN SIXTEEN CuaPreRs.—Cuaprer XI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
It was a complete and ridiculous overturn. For- 
tunately the snow broke the force of the fall; and 


Chase had the presence of mind 
hold on tae reins. 

Old Whiteface, at his 
best, was not a very 
mettlesome steed, and 
his ardor was quickly 
quenched in the deep 
drifts. Chase righted 
the cutter and got it in- 
to the track. Then he 
and Susan had time to 
look at and question 
each other. 

They were covered 
with snow from head to 
toot; and she had lost 
her muff and the jay's 
wing out of her hat. 

“You are not hurt ?”” 
Chise eagerly inquired. 

“No; but I’m mad 
as I can be!” At the 
same time, conscious of 
spectators, she broke 
intoalaugh. “A pretty 
figure we cut, thanks to 
that impudent Worth 
Lankton .” 

Chase did not laugh. 
He brushed the snow 
from her neck and dress, 
AYO Fes Yy— - 

“He'll get his pay for 
it! You'll sce, before 
this day's aport is over! 
The fun won't be all on 
his side, I assure you.” 

“Don't mind it! we 
have had trouble 
enongh,” said Susan. 

“Oh, we are not going 
to have any more trou- 
ble; be easy on that 
score!” 

The laugh which 
finally came to his lips 
was bitter and menacing. “The scainp!” he ex- 
claimed. “I don’t care so much for myself; but 
to put girls in snch peril—it was dastardly !” 

He shook the snow out of the sleigh-robe, and 
helped Susan back into the cutter. Then he 
brushed her muff and handed it to her. At last 
he discovered the tip of the jay’s wing pecping out 
of the’ drift, and recovered it, to her great delight, 
though she had positively assured him that she 
cared nothing about it, and would much prefer 
the two wings of the bird he promised to shoot 
for her. 

By this time Charley Budgett and Lem Pavode 
drove up, with Lem’s sister and another girl,.all in 
one sleigh. The adventure was talked over, and 
Worth’s conduct was denounced by all in unspar- 
ing terms. Of course, it never occurred to Chase 
that he was at all to blame in the matter. 

The sleigh followed the cutter on to Bell’s, where 
Chase was glad to find occasion for a little delay. 
Some of the party had not yet arrived, and the 
number of plates to be ordered for the supper had 
Yet to be determined. 

“Go into the parlor with the girls, and get warm 
after your ducking,” Chase said to Susan, helping 
her ont at the steps. ‘I'll keep Whiteface moving 1 
few minutes.” 

He paid no attention to Worth, who stood 
haughtily beside his blanketed horse at the end of 
the piazza, but drove quietly past him and disap- 
peared around the corner. 

It was not long before the last of the party ar- 
rived; and then the inquiries became loud for 
Chase. 

“I gave his horse such a sweat he didn’t dare let 
him stand still,” said Worth, on the hotel steps. 
“Sorry for what happened to you, Susie; but 
Chase was to blame.” 

“I didn't think he was half so much to blame 
as you were,” said Susie, curtly. 

“He shouldn't have told me I could go by, and 
then whipped up just as I started to,” said Worth. 
“That's what was the matter.” “ 





“He couldn't bear to have you go by him in the 
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insulting way you did, and I don’t blame him,”| | 


replicd the candid Susie. “I thought you were 
out of town.” 

“I wasn’t very far; and when I heard the sleigh- 
ride was coming off, of course I wanted to keep 
my engagement with Laura. So those who tried 
to get the start of mc, and have the ride when I 


to keep a tight | was away, didn’t make out very much!” added 


Worth, sarcastic and defiant. 
waiting for, anyway ?” 

“I'm waiting for my driver,” said Susic. 

“You needn’t wait for him; I'll take you into 
my cutter,” said Worth, with ironical courtesy. 

“That's a pretty proposal!” cried Susie. “How 
would you like to have Chase run off with your 
girl?” 

“He may, if be dares! and if I give him a 
chance,” Worth replicd, with an excited air that 
gave him the appearance of gaycty. ‘Come, 
Laura!” 

“Let’s wait till all are ready,” said Laura. 

“['m not going to wait for anybody!” cried 
Worth. “I’m going to take the lead in this ride, 
and let anybody pass me who can!” 

Others remonstrated. But Worth, angry that 
there should be any delay on his cnemy’s account, 
hurried Laura into the cutter. 

The rest followed their example; for Worth had 
& powerful influence over his companions, much 
as they often disliked his overbearing manners. 

Only Susie was left on the piazza. But now, 
to her great joy, she saw Chase driving up. 

He was coming quite slowly, as if’ he had mercly 
walked his horse around the square for the sake 
of exercise. At sight of him Worth’s eyes gleamed. 

“T lead!” he cried again, tucking the robe 
around Laura, and then gathering up reins and 
whip. ‘See you all at supper-time !” 

But just as he was starting, a man who had 
walked along the sidewalk a little ahead of Chase, 
quickened his step, and advancing to Worth’s side 
of the sleigh, laid his hand on the reins. 

“One moment, if you please,” he said, in a quict, 
business-like way. 

“What—what is it?” said Worth, taken by sur- 
prise, and afraid some of the rest of the party 
would lead off. 

The man was deliberately unbuttoning his 
breast-pocket. Worth frowngd with impatience. 

“T'm in a hurry, Mr. Coffin!” 

“I’m sorry to interrupt your sleigh-ride,” replied 


“What are we 
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f He looked quickly at the officer, then at his 


| bar-room, or crossed the street, and urchins in the 





the officer, “but I have no choice in the matter.” 





“In what matter?” Worth demanded, in quick 
alarm. 

“I've a mandamus here,” said the officer, pro- 
ducing a document trom the same Dreast-pocket. 

“What's a mandamus?” Worth demanded again, 
with a look at once frightened and fierce. 

By this time, the loaded sleighs and cutters 
were grouped around Lankton’s, their occupants 




















looking with excited curiosity to see what would 
happen next. 

Chase, pale but polite, smiling with nervous lips, 
was helping Susie into his cutter. They paused, 
and everybody listened intently, to hear Mr. Cof- 
fin’s reply. 

The opening of his overcoat had exposed the 
officer's badge on the lapel beneath. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and did not usually put on 
that ornament except when he had official business 
on hand. 

Moreover, the stealing of the pocket-rifle had by 
this time become known to all the town. These | 
circumstances gave a thrilling interest to the situa- | 
tion. 

“A mandamus, in this case,” said the constable, 
“is Judge Holgate’s writ commanding me to take 
you into custody. Would you like to look at it, 
to make sure of my authority ?” 

In producing and unfolding the paper, he had 
used both hands, letting go the reins. 

If the whole scene had been planned for Worth’s 
utter bewilderment and humiliation, it could not 
have been better contrived. He saw his enemy’s 
hand in it; and after his own short-lived triumph, 
this revenge was more than he could bear. 


horse, then gave a wild glance around at the spec- 
tators. His companions were not alone the wit- 
nesses of his arrest. Men came out of the hotel 


distance appeared running and hooting. 

“You see Iam engaged just now,” Worth con- 
strained himsclf to say. “Wait till I come back 
from my sleigh-ride, and I'll be at your service.” 

“I can’t very well do that,” replied the consta- 
ble. 

“Do, pleasc!” Laura entreated, in great alarm 
and distress for her companion. ‘For my sake! 
You know my father so well, Mr. Coffin!” 

“I know his father, too, and should be glad to 
accommodate you both. But I can’t Ict him go, 
without I go with him.” 


large man. We'll make room for you in the cut- 
ter.” 

But Worth was not a fellow to submit to any- 
thingsoabsurd. The idea of Ais going ona merry 
sleigh-ride, under arrest, and sitting between his 
girl and an officer! 

“How long will you keep me if I go with you 
now ?” he asked, quietly, while forming a desper- 
ate resolution. 

“Not long, if we find 
the squire in his office, 
and you can get bail.” 

“I shall have to send 


for my father,” said 
Worth. “That will take 
&@ good while.” 


“Yes, it will,” replied 
the constable. “I’m sor- 
ry, but I can’t help it.” 

“I suppose I know 
something of the charge 
trumped up against me,” 
said Worth, with rising 
fury, as a full scnse of 
his wrong and shame 
rushed over him. “It 
can be easily disposed 
of. But this so 
at this moment”—— 

“Our oyster-eupper is 
ordered!” said poor 
Laura; who, worthy 
girl and good speller as 
she was, had not a very 
fine sense of humor, 
and did not know why 
her remark should ex- 
“Wo chn cat that tor 
you,” 
Budgett, “it it will be 
any accommodation.” 

The situation, which 

had at first threatencd 
to be tragic, was fast tuming to comedy; when 
Worth, writhing with rage and mortification, con- 
trolled himself enough to say, with lurid sullen- 
ness,— 

“I don’t care! . I'm not to be tricked out of this 
trip. I’m going to have iy sleigh-ride, any way! 
And if you don’t mind getting in and riding with 
us, Mr. Coffin, all right! I can stand it it you 
can.” 

“Very well!" laughed the constable. ‘Perhaps 
this is the best way to settle it. I hope you'll in- 
vite me to supper when we get back.” 

He was quite thrown off his guard by Worth’s 
apparent willingness to accept this amusing com- 
promise. 

Worth made a motion as if to rise and make 
room for him in the cutter. 

“Ned!” called the officer to a youngster on the 
sidewalk, “go around and tell my folks.” 

Here he was suddenly interrupted, and, the next 
moment, he might have been seen flying through 
the street, clinging to the back of the departing 
cutter, with his heels kicking up, while Worth 
lashed the horse. 

It was by the merest chance that the constable 
had caught hold when Worth made that nearly 
successful feint and treacherous start. But he 
quickly recovered his sclf-possession, and refused 
to be shaken off. On the contrary, he was fast 
working his way into the cutter. 

Then, in his desperation, Worth turned and 
tried to force his hands away, and got his own 
wrist captured by the alert officer. 

Meanwhile, Laura was screaming; and Worth, 
not seeing how he drove, was reining his horse 
violently into a drift. Catastrophe was impend- 
ing. It was over in a minute. The cutter was 
upset, and Laura was tumbled upon officer and 
prisoner in the burying snow. 

For officer and prisoner they still remained. 
Nothing could unclasp the constable’s grip. 

Laura scrambled first to her fect. Then Mr. 
Coffin and Worth Lankton got up together. 

The horse ran a few rods after scattering the 
contents of the cutter, when he was stopped and 
brought back by a couple of men on the street. 

“Well,” said Worth, excitedly. “You've beat 
me! Now put on your handcuffs.” 

“T don't think that will be necessary,” Mr. Coffin 
replied. “I can easily manage boys like you with- 
out ’em.” 

“I'd rather one of us had been killed!” seid 








“Do that, then!” cried Laura, “You aint a very 


Worth. “But it’s all right. I'll go with you.” 
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“That's about the wisest conclusion - you can 
come to,” remarked the ofticer. 

“I didn’t mean to upset you, Laura,” said 
Worth. “And I’m sorry I can’t keep my engage- 
ment,” 

“Oh, don’t mind me!” said Laura, crying. “I 
aint hurt, and I don’t care for myself, but I do say 
it is too mean!” 

She consented to get into the cutter and ride 
back to the hotel, while the whitened constable 
alked betore, leading the horse with one hand 
and his snow-covered prisoner with the other. 

“Somebody will have to suffer for this business !” 
Worth exclaimed, in high excitement, as the 
crowd about the steps opened to let him pass 
through. “I don’t want any one to think I’m go- 
ing to submit to it tamely. I’ve done nothing to 
be taken up for, and I shall be at liberty in in 
an hour. Shan’t I, Mr. Coffin ?” 

“T think it likely you will, if you behave your- 
self,” replied the officer. ‘But it won't be healthy 
for you to try any more of your tricks on me.” 

“I beg your pardon,’,said Worth, now for the 
first time thinking to brush off the adhering snow 
from his clothes, as they halted at the steps. “I 
didn’t mean any trick against you. Buteto be the 
victim of a rascally outrage—at such a time!” 

His wrath choked him, and he merely added, 
“Never mind!” with a savage look at Chase. 

His companions were, in the meanwhile, consid- 
ering whether they should continue their slcigh- 
ride, after such an interruption, or countermand 
the order for supper, and go home. 

“What's the use of going home ?” cried Charley 
Budgett. “That won't help anything.” 

“But what will become of Laura?” whispered 
Susie. 

“Tell her she can ride with us,” said Chase; 
“since she doesn’t object to three on a seat. I 
guess I shall be as agreeable to Ler ax a police- 
officer !” 

“Oh, but that will be too cruel, after”"— 

And Susie told him of Worth’s proposal tu carry 
her off, and his defiant offer to let any body carry 
Aus girl off who could. 

“I'll do it!” exclaimed Chase. “But don't say a 
word, only tell her that her friends will take care 
of he 

This Susie did quite privately; at which poor 
Laura seemed somewhat cheered. 

She had got out of the cutter, and was standing 
on the piazza with two or three companions, when 
Worth, after a consultation with his captor, said to 
her,— 

"Il come for you here, as soon as I get a 
chance. But, of course, I haven't any right to ask 
you to wait for me. Don’t wait, unless you wish 
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“Thank you very much,” said Laura. “But 
you necdn’t be to that trouble. I don’t want to go 
home; and I think it would be awfully Jonesome 
staying here; and as I can’t help you, as I see, 
perhaps—if you have no objection—I’ll go with 
our friends; it seems too bad I shouldn't, since 
everything has been arranged so, and the supper 
ordered.” 

Worth had no objection, of course. He gave a 
sullen assent, and walked away with the officer; 
thinking that the utmost weight of humiliation a 
mortal could bear, had fallen to his lot. 

But there was more yet in store for him. 

As he was marching ignominiously, with Mr. 
Coftin’s hand under his arm, to the door of Squire 
Holgate’s office, the sleighing-party, having finally 
got started, dashed off gaily with flourishing 
whips and jingling bells. 

Worth paused at the door, as the procession 
swept by in the brilliant twilight; and looked to 
see what horse and what driver led off in his place. 

The horse was Whiteface, and the driver was 
Chase Atway. 

There were two girls on the seat with Chase; 
and one of them fluttered her handkerchief cheer- 
ingly at the wretched prisoner left behind. 

It was Laura Fosdick. That was an ill-timed 
act of kindness; although she meant it for the 
best. 

Others followed her example. A dozen hand- 
kerchiefs were waved from the departing sleighs. 
At the same time a suppressed tittering reached 
Worth Lankton’s ears. 

He watched till the last sleigh passed; his feat- 
ures wearing some such dazed and despairing look 
as when the prize of-the pocket-rifle was awarded 
to his rival, 

Then he turned and entered the squire’s office 
with the constable. 

(To be continued.) 


———+e—____ 
WASPS AS PAPER-MAKERS. 


“Do you know that wasps are wonderful paper- 
makers?” asked one of our practical Massachu- 
setts paper-manufacturers the other day. 

“They are,” said he. “They make real paper, 
just as truly as paper-makers. A wasp flies to a 
flower and covers the front of its body all over 
with the dust of the flower. This is moistened, 
and mixed with the wax which is secreted on the 
surface of the body. Then the wasp flies away to 
an old fence, or other piece of weather-worn wood, 
which has a loose, fuzzy, fibrous surface made 60 
by exposure to the air, sun and rain. The wasp 
rubs itself upon this fibrous matter just as it did 
upon the dust of the flower, and a layer of it ad- 
heres to the hody and becomes mingled with wax 
in the same way. 
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“Then away goes the wasp to the nest which it 
is building, places itself just on the spot where it 
wants the layer of paper to be, and then works it- 
self up into a heat by a furious buzzing of the 
wings, so that the wax is moistened next to the 
body, and the paper drops off in the right place, 
where it can be fastened on. Its product is just as 
really paper, according to the sense of the word in 
manufacturing, as any which comes from a paper- 


mill.” 
——- --+0+—- — 


GONE. 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhoud, 
arth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Secking to tind the old familiar faces, 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou horn in my father's dwelling? 
So might we talk of the old faniillar faces, 


How some they have died, and seme they have left ane, 
And some aken from me: all are departed; 
‘All, all are goue, the old f 
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For the Companion, 
SUSIE BELL. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

Susie Bell was the daughter of a farmer. Her 
home was a little, one-story, unpainted house, 
with a green lawn in front, and a magniticent elm 
at one corner. Elms grow for the poor man as 
readily as for the rich. 
The house inside was a pattern of neatness, al- 
though there were six children younger than Susie, 
and always a baby to tend. But Susie’s moth 
was like the good woman described in the Proverbs 
of Solomon—she looked well to the ways of her 
houschold, and ate not the bread of idleness. 

Susie knew that the Sturtevants, and the Stor- 
rows, and all those rich people in the village lived 
in far finer houses than her father's, but it had 
never struck her otherwise than as quite natural 
and proper. She had sometimes carried butter to 
Judge Sturtevant’s, and had more than once had 
a glimpse of his parlor, and had thought it as 
grand as Queen Victoria's, but it had never oc- 
curred to her to contrast it with their own plain 
but pleasant little “best room.” 

Miss Edith, the judge’s daughter, was Susie's 
Sunday-school teacher, and it was a real pleasure 
to Susie to note how niccly Miss Edith's clothes 
fitted her, and how her gloves matched her bon- 
net, and her bonnet matched her dress, and théugh 
the gloves were kid and the dress silk, it did not 
make her in the least discontented with her own 
neat calico frock and cotton gloves. She felt, if 
she did not reasun about it, that one style was ap- 
propriate fur Miss Edith, and another for herself. 

In short, during all the sixteen years of her life 
she had never desired to be other than she was,— 
ie Bell,—and perhaps this happy state 
sudden appearance on the scene of Betsey Baffin. 

Betsey had formerly lived in town, but at that 
time she was a little barefooted girl who came to 
| people’s back-doors asking for cold scraps and 
| cast-off garments. But since then she had been 
ito the factory, and had returned to show herself 
to the wondering natives clad in a variety of hucs 
such as never decked the lily, and resplendent in 
“one-dollar” jewelry such as Solomon never saw 
nor heard of. 

And such glowing accounts as she gave of the 
gayeties of Spindietown! Such balls and partics 
and concerts and beaux! One woul have thought 
that life there was an endless round of pleasure, 
and that money flowed into people’s pockets as 
water did into their cisterns. It was not strange 
that the heads of some of her youthful listeners 
were turned, and among thei that of our little 
friend, Susie Bell. 

I do not think, however, that Susie would have 
done what she did had it not been for Hannah 
Brown, who lived next door. Hannah was a year 
older than Susie, and much more forward and self- 
reliant. “I don’t sce why tee can’t go to the fac- 
tory and be independent, and have a good time,” 
said she. 

“My folks wouldn't Ict me go,” said Susie. 

“Nor mine either,” said Hannah, “but we might 
go without asking; that’s the way Betsey did. 
Besides, when we got a lot of moncy we could 
help them, you know, so it would be better for 
them in the end.” 

“So it would; I didn’t think of that,” said Susie. 

Well, one morning Susie's mother called Susic 
and she did not come. And when she opened the 
bedroom-door, she found the bed, had not been 
slept in. Then she flung a shawl over her head 
and ran over to neighbor Brown’s to see if they 
knew anything about her Susie, and met M: 
Brown just coming over to see if they knew an: 
thing about her Hannah. 

And there we will leave them and follow the 
runaways. 

Between them they had a few dollars which they 
had—I will not say stolen, nobody steals now but 
chicken-thieves—but which they had “borrowed” 
from the paternal sheep-skin, intending to return 
it when wealth should fiow in upon them, as they 
fully expected it would. 

They had no difficulty in finding their way to 
Spindletown, and went immediatcly to Betty's 
boarding-house. She had just returned from the 
mill, and looked quite unlike the gay creature 
they had previously seen. The bright color had 
gone from her cheeks, the curls from her forehead, 
and her general appearance was soiled aud greasy. 
This was their first disillusion. 

She told them that the boarding-house was 
pretty full, but luckily her “chum” was gonc, and 
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they were welcome to share her room till they 
could do better. It was in the fourth story, and 
when they saw it they devoutly hoped they might 
do better very soon. Never had their country- 
bred eyes beheld so much litter in so small a space. 
Never had their country-bred noses been cognizant 
of such an atmosphere. 

This was thcir second disillusion. 

They had supposed that when they reached 
Spindlctown all their difficulties would be at an end 
—that they would immediately find work, and re- 
ceive bountiful wages; but Betty now told: them 
that some of the mills had shut down, throwing 
many old hands out of employment; and it was 
doubtful whether they could find anything to do at 
present. 

“Times is harder than what they was when I 
was home,” said she. 

But although an ignorant, Betty was not a bad- 
hearted, girl, and she promised to do what she 
could for them. 

‘This proved to be nothing at all, as the days 
went by, and their money went, too, and they 
found themselves in a strange place, penniless, 
with no means of earning anything; and wasn’t 
this a terrible disillusion ? 

Meanwhile, Betty’s chum returned, and the girls 
were promoted to the fifth story, which, with grim 
pleasantry, they called their “ruost.” 

“If I can’t do one thing, I will another,” at 
length suid Hannah Brown, and she was as good 
as her word. She found a place as kitchen-maid, 
with “hard work and poor wages,” as she herself 
id. 

As for Susie, her sole wish was to go home. 
She thought of the low house, with its perfect 
cleanliness, and the sweet, fresh air coming in 
at the windows, of the children playing in the 
barn, of her father coming from his day’s work, 
of her mother singing to the baby,—and when she 
yot to this point, she did not think any more,—she 
only cried. Oh, how could she ever have dreamed. 
that there was anything in Spindlectown to make up 
for all this ? 

Why, just to drive the cows through the winding 
lane, and watch the swallows fly, and hear the 
robins sing, was better than all the parties which 
had seemed so attractive when Betty described 
them. She had been to but one of th but it 
had not pleased her, She could not say there was 
anything wrong about it, but there was a freedom 
which made her blusb and shrink into a corner, 
and for this they had laughed at her, and called 
her a “little country girl.” 

But the worst of all was to come; for the land- 
lord, finding that she could no longer pay her 
board, and that there was no prospect of ber yet- 


Bem, ployment, one day ordered her to “pack 
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one to detend her nor speak a word for her, for 
Betty was at the mill. 

“How can I go?” said the trembling child. “I 
have no place to go to.” 

“I don’t care where you go to,” said be; “but 
you won't stay bere any longer, you beggar!” and 
with this, he seized her roughly by the arm, and 
drew her towards the stairs. 

“I'll go, I will go, only don’t touch me!” cried 
she, but he kept his grip. 

In this way, they went down the four flights of 
stairs, he calling her many hard names, and using 
Janguage such as she had never in her life heard 
before. He continued to pour forth his invectives 
even after he had thrown open the front door and 
pushed her into the street. 

There Susie stood, bareheaded and sobbing, not 
knowing which way to turn, and was immediately 
surrounded by a crowd, who supposed she had 
been guilty of some crime. 

A young lady was passing that way, and being 
stopped by the crowd, was about to cross over, 
when her eye fell on Sus Her countenance was 
hidden, but something familiar in the aspect cansed 
the lady to lay her band on her shoulder and say,— 

“Isn't this my little Sunday school scholar, 
Susie Bell ?" 

Susie looked up and saw the sweet face of Miss 
Edith Sturtevant bending over her. 

“Oh, take me home, take me home!” was all 
she could say. 

“So I will, my child, but what is the matter? 
What has she done ?” 

“She’s been cheating me out of her board, and 
that’s enough,” said the landlord. 

“I'll be responsible for that,” 
taking out her purse. 

“Ah, yes, walk in, madam. All right, all right ;” 
and the landlord now became as obsequious as he 
had before been overbearing. 

He even offered Susic the privilege of remaining 
under his roof still longer if she wished it. But 
she had seen quite enough of spindles and Spindle- 
town, and gladly started on her homeward route 
under Miss Edith’s protection. 

“Oh, what would have become of me if you had 
not conre along just as you did >” said Susie. 

“Heaven knows!” said Miss Edith, with a shud- 
der; for to her the question meant much more 
than it did to Susie. 

As they drew near home, Susie began to have 
some misgivings as to the welcome she should re- 
ceive; but they proved to be groundless, for all re- 
sentment was forgatten in the general joy at receiv- 
ing back the wanderer for whom they had sought 
far and wide, but in vain.“ ‘Rejoicing more over 
the sheep that was lost than over the ninety and 
nine that never went astray,’” murmured Miss 
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Edith softly, as she “turned from the little tari 
house, leaving Susie the centre of a loving group. 

But there are lost sheep that are never found, 
and it might have ended so differently ! 


—_+e+-___ 
For the Companion. 
THROUGH THE “CHINKING.” 
By Obarles Egbert Craddock. 


Not far from an abrupt precipice on one of the Cum. 
berland Mountain epurs there stands In the midst of the 
red and yellow autumn woods @ little log ‘“meet'n’- 
house.” ‘The puts rattle noisily down on its roof; 
sometimes during “evenin’ preachin’”’—which takes 
place in the afternoon—a flying-squirre! frisks near the 
window. The hymns echo aoftly, softly from the hazy 
sunlit heights across the valley. 

“That alr the doxol’gy,” said ‘Tom Brent, pausing to 
listen among the wagons and horses bitched outside. 
He was about to fullow home bis father’s mare, that had 
broken loose and galloped off through the woode, but as 
he glanced back at the church a sudden thought struck 
him. He caught sight of the end of little Jim Coggin’s 
comforter Haunting out through the “cbinking”—as the 
mountaincers call the series of short slate which are set 
diagonally in the spaces between the logs, and on which 
the clay is thickly daubed. This work had been badly 
done, and In many places the daubing had fallen away. 
Thus it was that as Jim Coggin sat within the church, 
the end of his comforter had slipped through the chink. 
ing and wus waving in the wind outside. 

Now Jim had found the weather still too warm for 
hin heavy Jeans jacket, but he was too cool without It, 
and he had ingeniously compromised the difficulty by 
wearing bis comforter in a unique manner—lay ing it on 
hin sbuulders, crossing it over the chest, passing it un 
der the arms, and tying it ina knot between the ehoul 
der-blades. ‘Tom remembered this with a grin as he 
slyly crept up to the house, and it was only the work 





























of a moment to draw that knot ‘hrough the chinking and 
secure it firmly to asumach. bush that grew near at hand. 

It never oecurred to him that the resounding doxology 
could fail to rouse that sinall, tow-headed, freckled faved 
boy, or that the congregation might slowly dieperse 
without noticing him as be sat motionless and asleep in 
the dark shadow, 

The sun slipped down into the red west; the blue 
mountains turned purple; heavy clouds gathered, and 
within three miles there was uo other humzo creature 
when Jim suddenly woke to the darkness and the stonn 
and the terrible lonclinessa, 

Where was He tried to rise—he could not move 
Bewildered, he struggled and tugged at his “harnesa"”— 
allin vain. Ax he realized the situation he buret inte 
tears. 

“Them home-folks 0’ mine won't kem byar ter e’arch 
fur me,” be cried, dexperately, “kase I tole my mother 
ev how Twara-goin’ ter dust down the mounting ter 
Aunt Jerushy’s house ez soon ex meet’n’ war out an’ 
{ otay all night along of her boys.” 

Bull he tried to comfort himself by reflecting that it 
was not go bad as it might have bee ‘There was po 
danger that he would have to starve and pine here ull 
ett Sunday. fore tanteted mectiog! wae te pro 
Kress, verviee was held every day, and the congregation 
would return to-morrow, which was Thuraday. 

His philosophy, however, wae short-lived, for the 
sudden lightning rent the clouds, and a territie peal of 
thunder echoed among the cliffa. 

“The storm air a-cumin’ up the mounting!” he ex 
claimed, in vivacious protest. ‘An’ ef thie brief wind 
war ter whurl the old meet‘n’-houee off'n the bluff an’ 
down inter the valley whar-r—would—I—he?” 

Allat once the porch creaked beneath a heavy tread. 
Aclumsy hand was fumbling at the door. “Strike a 
light,” said a gruff voice without, 

When lantern was thrust in, Jim was about to speak, 
but the words froze upon bis lips for fear when a man 
strode heavily over the threshold and he caught the ex 
pression of his face. 

It was an evil face—red and bloated and brutish. He 
had small, malicious, twinkling eyes, and a shock of 
sandy hair. A suit of copper-colored jeans hung loosely 
on his tall lank frame, and when be placed the lantern 
ona bench and stretched out both arms as if he were 
tired, he showed that his left hand was maimed—the 
thumb had been cut off at the firet joint. 

A thick-set, short, swaggering man tramped in after 
him. 

“Waal, Amos Brierwood," he said, “it’s safes’ fur us 
ter part. We oughter be fur cnough from byar by day- 
break. Divide that thar traveller's money—hey ?” 

‘They carefully closed the rude shutters, barred the 
door, and eat down on the “mourners’ bench”—neither 
having noticed the small boy at the other end of the 
room, 

Poor Jim, his arme akimbo and half-covered by bis 
comforter, stuck to the wall like a plaid bat,—if such a 
natural curiosity is conceivable,—feverishly hoping that 
the men might go without secing him at all. 

For surely no human creature could be more abbor- 
rent, more incredibly odious of aspect, than Amos 
Brierwood as he sat there, his red brutish face redder 
still with a malign pleasure, his malicious eyes gloating 
over the rolls of money which he drew from a pocket- 
book stolen from some waylaid traveller, snapping bis 
fingers in exultation when the amount of the bills ex- 
ceeded his expectation. 

The leaves without were fitfully astir, and once the 
porch creaked suddenly. Brierwood glanced at the 
door sharply—even fearfully—bis hand motionless on 
the rolls of money. 

“Only the wind, Amos, only the wind!” said the 
short, stout man, impatiently. 

But he, himeelf, was disquieted the next moment 
when a horse neighed shrilly. 

“That aint my beastis, Amos, nor yit yourn!” be 
cried, starting up. 

“It air the traveller’s, ye sodden ijit!” said Brier- 
wood, lifting his uncouth foot and giving him a jocose 
kick. 

But the short man was not satisfied. He rose, went 
outeide, and Jim could hear him beating about among 
the buehes. Presently be came in again. “"T'war the 
traveller's critter, I reckons—an’ that critter an’ saddle 
oughter be counted in my sheer.” 

He had turned once more to go, but as he swung his 
lantern round, his malicious eye fell upon the poor little 
plaid bat aticking against the wall. 

Ue stood in the door staring, dumfounded for a mo- 
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ment, Then he clenched his fist, and shook it flercely. 

“How did ye bappen ter be hyar this time o’ the night, 

ye limb?” he cried. 

“Dunno,” faltered poor Jim. 

‘The other man had returned too. “Waal, sir, ef that 
thar boy hed been a copper-bend now, he'd hev bit us, 
sure!” 

" “He mought do that yit,” said Amoa Brierwood, 

with grim significance. ‘He hev been thar all this time 

—'kase he air tied thar, don’t ye see? An’ he hev eyes 

—an’ he hev ears. What air ter hender?” 

The other man’s face turned pale, and Jim thought 
that they were afraid he would tell all he had seen and 
beard. The manner of both had changed, too. They 
had a wkulking, nervous way with them now in place of 
the coarse bravado that had characterized them hitherto. 

Amos Brierwood pondered for a few minutes. Then 
he eullenly demanded,— 

“What's yer name?” 

“It air Jeomes Coggin,” quavered the little boy. 

“Coggin, hey?” exclaimed Brierwood, with a new 
idea bringing back the malicious twinkle to his eyes. 
He laughed as though mightily relieved, and threw up 
his left hand and shook it exultingly. 

The shadow on the dark wall of that maimed hand 
with only the etump of a thumb was a weird, a horrible 
thing to the child. He had no idea that his constant 
notice of it would stamp it in his memory, and that 
something would come of this fact. He was glad when 
the shadow ceased to writhe and twist upon the wall, 
and the man dropped his arm to his side again. 

“What's a-brewin’, Amos?” asked the other, who 
had been watching Brierwood curiously. 

They whispered aside for a few moments—at first 
anxiously and then with wild guffawa of satisfaction 
and eelf-gratulation. When they approached the boy 
their manner had changed once more. 

“Waal, I declar, bubby,” said Brierwood, agreeably, 
“this hyar fix ez ye hev got inter air eateful fur true! 
It air enough ter sot enny boy on the mounting cat-a- 
wampus. 'Twar a good thing ez we-uns happened ter 
kem by hyar on our way from the tan-yard way down 
yander in the valley whar we-uns hev been ter git paid 
up fur workin’ thar some. We'll let ye out. Who 
done yer this hyar trick?” 

“‘Dunno—witches, I reckons!” cried poor Jim, burst- 
Ing Into tearr. 

“Witches!” the man exclaimed, ‘the woods air a- 
roamin’ with ‘em this time o’ the year—bein’, ye see, 
ez they kem ter feed on the mast.” 

He chuckled as he said this, perhaps at the boy's evi- 
dent terror—for Jim was sorrowfully superstitious— 
perhaps because he had managed to cut unnoticed a 
jarge fragment from the end of the comforter. This he 
atuffed inte his own pocket as he talked on about two 
witches, whom he said he bad met that afternoon under 
an oak-treo feeding on acorns. 

“An’ now, Ikem ter remind myself that them witches 
war inquirin’ reund ‘bout’n a boy—war bis name Jeemes 
Cogyin? Le’s see! That boy's name trar Jeemes Cog- 
ein!” 

While Jim stood breathlessly, intently Metening, 
Brierwood had twisted something into the folds of hie 
comforter #0 dextrously that unless this were untied it 
would not fall—it was a allk handkerchief of a style 
never before seen in the mountains, and he had made a 
knot hard and fast in one corner. 

“Thar now!” he exclaimed, holding up the fragment 
of knitted yarn, “I hey tore yer comforter. Never 
mind, bubby,—'twar tore afore. But it'll do ter wrop 
up this money-purse what b'longs ter yer dad. He lef? 
{t hid in the chinking 0’ the wall over yander close ter 
whar I war eittin’ when I fuat kem in. I'll put it back 
thar, "kase yer dad don’t want nobody ter know whar it 
air hid.” 

He strode across the room and concealed the empty 
pocket-book in the chinking. 

“Ef ye won't tell who teched it, I'll gin a good word 
far ye ter them witches what war inquirin’ round fur ye 
ter-day.”” 

Jim promised in hot haste, and then, the rain having 
ceascd, he started for home, but Brierwood stopped 
him at the door. 

“Flold on thar, Bub,—I kem mighty nigh furgittin’ ter 
let ye know ez I seen yer brother Alf awhile back, an’ 
he axed me ter git ye ter go by Tom Brent’s house, an’ 
tell Tom ter meet him up the road a piece by that thar 
dig Sulphur Spring. Will ye gin Tom that message? 
Tell him Alf said ter come quick.” 

Once more Jim promised. 

‘The two men holding the lantern out in the porch 
watched him as he pounded down the dark road, his 
tow hair sticking out of his tattered black hat, the ends 
of his comforter flaunting in the breeze, and every ges- 
ture showing the agitated haste of awitch-scared boy. 
Then they looked at each other significantly, and laughed 
loud and long. 

“Fle’ll tell sech a crooked tale ter-morrer that Alf 
Coggin an’ his dad will see sights along o’ that travel- 
ler’s money!” said Brierwood, gloating over his sharp 
management as he and his accomplice mounted their 
horses and rode off in opposite directions. 

When Jim reached Tom Brent's house, and knocked 
at the door, he was so absorbed in his terrors that, as it 
opened, he said nothing fora moment. He could see 
the family group within. Tom's father was placidly 
smoking. His palsied ‘‘gran'dad” shook in his chair in 
the chimney-corner as he told the wide-eyed boys big 
tales about the “‘Injuns” that harassed the early settlers 
in Tennessce. 

“Tom,” he said, glancing up at the big boy,—'Tom, 
—thar's a witch waitin’ fur ye at the Sulphur Spring !— 
go thar, quick!” 

“Not cf knows what's good fur me!” protested 
Tom, with a great horse-laugh. ‘What ails ye, boy? 
Ye talk like ye war teched in the head!” 

“] went ter say ez Alf Coggin alr there waitin’ fur 
ye,” Jim began again, nodding his slandered head with 
great solemnity, ‘an’ tole me ter tell ye ter kem thar 
quick.” 

He took no heed of the inaccuracy of the message,— 
he was glancing fearfully over his shoulder, and the 
next minute ecuttled down the road in a bec-line for 
home. 

Tom hurried off briskly through the woods. “Waal, 
eir! I'm mighty nigh crazed ter know what Alf Coggin 
kin want o’ me; goin’ coon-huntin’ mebbe,” he rpecu- 
lated, a8 he drew within sight of an old lightning-acathed 

tree which stood beside the sulphur spring and stretched 
up, stark and white, in the dim light. 

The clouds were blowing away from a deneely in- 
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starred sky; the moon was only a crescent, and dipping 
low in the west, but he could see the sombre outline of 
the opposite mountain, and the white mists that shifted 
in a ghostly and elusive fashion along its summit. The 
night was still, save for a late katydid, spared by the 
frost, and piping shrilly. 

He experienced a terrible shock of surprise when a 
sudden voice—a voice he bad never heard before—cried 
out sharply,— 

“Hello there! Help! help!” And as he pressed 
tremulously forward, he beheld a sight which made him 
ask himself if it were possible that Alf Coggin had sent 
for him to join in some nefarious work which had ended 
in leaving a man—a stranger—bound to the old lightning- 
scathed tree. 

Even in the uncertain light, Tom could see that he 
was pallid and panting, evidently exhausted in some 
desperate struggle; there was blood on his face, his 
clothes were torn, and by all odds he was the angricat 
man that was ever waylaid and robbed. 

“Ter-morrer he'll be jes’ a-swoopin'!” thought Tom, 
tremulously untying the complicated knots, and listen- 
ing to his threats of vengeance on the unknown thieves, 
“an’ every critter on the mounting will git a clutch 
from his claws.” 

And in fact, it was hardly daybreak before the con- 
stable of the district, who lived hard by in the valley, 
was informed of all the details of the affair, eo far as 
known to Tom or the ‘*Traveller’—for thus the moun- 
taineers designated him, as if be were the only oue in 
the world. 

By reason of the message which Jim had delivered, 
and its strange result, they suspected the Coggins, and 
as they rode together to the justice's house for a war- 
rant, this suspicion received unexpected confirmation 
in a rumor that they found afloat. Every man they met 
stopped them to repeat the story that Coggin’s boy had 
told somebody that it was his father who had robbed 
the traveller, and hid the empty pocket-book in the 
chinking of the church wall. No one knew who had 
set this report in circulation, but a blacksmith said he 
heard it tirat from a man named Brierwood, who had 
stopped at hie shop to have his horse shod. 


It was still early when they reached Jim Coggin’s 
home; the windows and doors were open to let out the 
dust, for his mother was just beginning to sweep. She 
had pushed aside the trundle-bed when her eyes sud- 
denly distended with surprise as they fell upon an ob- 
ject lying on the floor beside it, The moment that she 
stooped and picked it up, the atrange gentleman stepped 
upon the porch, and through the open door, he saw it 
dangling from her hands. 

He tapped the constable on the shoulder. 

«That's my property !”" he said, tersely. 

‘The officer stepped in instantly. ‘*Good-mornin’, 
Mrs. Coggin,” he sald, politely. “’Twould pleasure 
me some ter git a glimpec o’ that handkercher.” 

“ Air it yourn?” asked the woman wonderingly. “I 
jes’ now fund it, an’ I war tricd ter know who had 
drapped it hyar.” 

The officer, without a word, untied the knot which 
Amos Brierwood had made in one corner, while the 
Coggins looked on in open-mouthed amaze. It con- 
tained a five-dollar-bill and a bit of paper on which 
some careless memoranda had been jotted down in 
handwriting which the traveller claimed was his own. 
It seemed a very plain care. Still, he got out of the 
sound of the woman's sobs and crics as soon as he con- 
veniently could, and aauntered down the road, where 
the officer presently overtook him with Alf and his 
father in custody. 

“Whar be ye a-takin’ of us now?” cried the elder, 
gaunt and haggard, and with his long hair blowing in 
the breeze. 

“Ter the mect’n’-house, whar yer boy says ye hev hid 
the traveller’s moncy-purse,” said the officer. 

“My boy! exclaimed John Coggin, casting an 
astounded glance upon his ron. 

Poor Alf was almost stunned. When they reached 
the church, and the men, after searching tor a time 
without result, appealed to him to save trouble by 
pointing out the spot where the pockct-book was con- 
cealed, he could only atammer and falter unintelligibly, 
and finally he burst into tears. 

“Ax the other one—the Icetle boy,” suggested an 
old man in the crowd. 

Alf’s heart sank—eank like lead—when Jim, euddenly 
remembcring the promised “good word” to the witches, 
piped out, “I war tole not ter telt who teched it,—"kase 
my dad didn’t want nobody ter know ’twar hid thar.”” 

John Coggin’s face was rigid and gray. 

“The Lord hev forsaok me!” he cried. 
chillen hev turned liars tergether.”” 

Then he made a great cffort to control himeeif. 

“Look a-hyar, Jim, ef ye hev got the truth in ye— 
speak it! Ef ye know whar I hev hid anything,— 
find it!” 

Jim, infinitely important, and really understanding lit- 
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much statelincse as is compatible with a pair of baggy 
brown jeans trousers, a plaid comforter tied between 
the shoulder-blades in a big knot, @ tow-head, and a 
tattered black hat; he lipped hix grimy paw into the 
chinking where Amos Bricrwood had hid the pocket- 
book, and drew it thence, with the prideful exclama- 
tion,— 

“B'longs ter my dad!” 

The officer held it up empty before the traveller,—he 
held up, too, the bit of comforter in which it was fold- 
ed, and pointed to the small boy's shoulders. The gen- 
tleman turned away, convinced at last. Alf and his 
father looked from one to the other, in mute despair. 
‘They foresaw many years of imprieonment for a crime 
which they had not committed. 

‘The constable was hurrying hia prisoners towards the 
door, when there was a sudden stir in the outskirts of 
the crowd. Old Parson Payne was pushing his way in, 
followed by a tall young man, who, in comparixon with 
the uncouth mountaineers, seemed wonderfully pros. 
perous and well-clad, and very fresh and breezy. 

“You're all on the wrong track !"" he cried. 

And his story proved thi, though it was eimple 
enough. 

He was sojourning in the mountains with some friends 
on a ‘‘camp-bunt,” and the previous evening he had 
chanced to lose his way in the woods. When night 
and the atorm came on, he was full five miles from 
camp. He mistook the little “‘mect’n’-house” for a dwe! 
ing, and dismounting, he hitched his horse in the laurel, 
intending to ask for sbelter for the night. As he 
stepped upon the porch, however, he caught a glimpse, 
through the chinking, of the interior, and he perceived 
that the building was a church. There were benches 
and arude pulpit. The next instant, bis attention was 
riveted by the sight of two men, one of whom had 
drawn a knife upon the other, quarrelling over a voll of 
money. He stood rooted to the spotin surprise. Grad- 
ually, he began to understand the villany afoot, for he 
overheard all they said to each other, and afterward to 
Jim. He saw one of the men cut the bit from the com- 











forter, wrap the pocket-book in it, and hide it away, 
and he witnessed a diepute between them which went 





on in dumb show behind the boy’s back as to which of 
two bills should be knotted in the handkerchief which 
they twisted into the comforter. 

The constable was pressing him to describe the ap- 
pearance of the rufflans, 

“Why ,itid the stranger, “‘one of them was long, and 
lank, and loose.jointed, and had sandy hair, and”—he 
paused abruptly, cudgelling his memory for something 
more distinctive, for this description would apply to 
half the men in the room, and thus it would be impossi- 
ble to identify and capture the robbers. 

“He hadn't no thumb sca'ccly on his lef hand,* 
piped out Jim, holding up his own grimy paw, and 
looking at it with squinting intensity as he crooked it at 
the first joint, to imitate the maimed hand. 

“No thumb!” exclaimed the constable, excitedly. 
“Amos Brierwood fur a thousand!” 

Jim nodded his head intelligently, with sudden recol- 
lection. “That air the name ez the chunky man gin 
him when they fuet kem in.” 

‘And thus it was that the Coggins were exonerated, 
when they were presently brought before the justice, of 
all complicity in the crime for which Rricrwood and 
his accomplice were afterward arrested, tried, and sen. 
tenced to the State Prison. 

Jim doubts whether the promised “good word” was 
ever spoken on his behalf to the witches, who were 
represented as making personal inquiries for him, be- 
cause he suspects that the two robbers were themselves 
the only evil spirits roaming the woods that night. 


—— 4 
HOW SOME OAKS ARE PLANTED. 


It is a curious circumstance, and not generally known, 
that many of those onks which are called spontaneous 
are planted by the rquirrel. 

Thie little animal has performed the most cerential 
service to the English navy. Walking, one day, in the 
woods belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near Troy- 
house, Monmouth, a traveller's attention was diverted 
by a equirrel sitting very comporedly upon the ground. 
The passer-by stopped to observe its motions. Ina 
few minutes it darted like lightning to the top of a 
tree, beneath which it had been sitting. In an in- 
stant It Was down with an acorn in its mouth, and be- 
gan to burrow the earth with its hands. Afterdigging 
a small hole, it stooped down and deposited the acorn; 
then covering it, darted up the tree again. In a mo- 
ment it was down with another, which it buried in 
the same manner. This the squirrel continued to do, 
as long ar the traveller thought proper to watch it, 

The industry of this little animal is directed to the 
purpose of accurity againet want in the winter; and 
itis probable, that as ite memory is not sufficiently re- 
tentive to enable it to remember the spots in which it 
deposits every acorn, the industrious little fellow loses 








tle of what was going on, except that all of these big 
men were looking at him, crossed the room with as 





s few every year. These few spring up, and are des- 
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Thus Is 
industry 


tined to supply the place of the parent tree. 
Britain, in some measure, indebted vo the 
and bad memory of a squirrel, 


“That leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at Hberty.” 


—- +e 





For the Companion, 


AN ADVENTURE AT THE TOMB OF 
ABRAHAM. 


I was spending the winter of 1875—6 in Jerusalem, 
whither had gone in company with Consul De Haas, 
partly for health, and partly, like the twelve Ieraclitieh 
messengers, “to apy out the land.” 

Some time during January, there arrived in the city a 
young gentleman, an American, travelling for the pur- 
pose of education and sight-sccing. As neither of us 
had been farther south than Bethichem, I proposed to 
him that we take horses and a guide, and go down to 
the old city of Hebron and the wells of Beersheba, stop- 
ping over night in Hebron, and returning to derusilem 
the next or the second day. He was delighted with the 
plan, and we atonce set about making the neccesary 
arrangements. 

To my disappointment, I found that Joseph (his other 
name is unpronounceable by an English tongue). the 
dragoman whom I had usually employed in my excur- 
sions about the country, had juet been engaged to tke 
a party up the Nile, and could not go with us; so in de- 
fault of doing better, I bad to content myself witha 
muleteer, Mustapha, who knew the road well enough, 
but could not speak a word of English. 

However, trusting to my previous experience, and 
knowledge of the bland but rather treacherous Arab, I 
had no doubt we would get along well enongh, My ap: 
prebensions were narrowed down to the single poiut of 
obtaining accommodations in Hebron for the night, and 
even these were dissipated at the moment of etarting by 
a letter of introduction to a Jewish merchant residing 
there. 

Next morning we were up at four, and with a hasty 
but substantial breakfast were on the road by five. At 
sunrise we were just on the brow of the hill, about half- 
way to Bethlchem, where the last view of Jerusalen ts 
obtained by those going South, and the first glimpxe is 
caught by the caravans which have come up from 
Egypt by way of the desert. 

My friend Shelton, full of sentiment and enthusiasm, 
reined up his horee here, and looking back upon the 
Holy City contemplated the beautiful acene, which 
though familiar had not lost its charm to my own soul. 

Above the heavy and frowning walls which etill lay in 
the shadows cast by the Mount of Olives, rove the num 














! erous minarets and towers glinting in the sunlight. ‘The 


beautiful mosque of Omar, and the famous Dome of the 
Rock, one of the most celebrated mosques of the Mo- 
hammedan world, were softly gilded with the diflused 
light; while a little further on rose the great crome-cur- 
mounted dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
whose pavements were, even at that early hour, begin. 
ning to echo with the tread of the many pilgrims who 
had come up from all the world to worship at the tomb 
of Christ. 

A little t© the right was the great ercen dome of the 
principal synagogue, while in the background, and 
towering far above all, rose the Mount of Olives, 
crowned by a Mohammedan temple, whose minaret 
acemed to rise in the very eye of the sun. 

We remained a moment gazing in rapt admiration, 
and almost fancying we could hear the muezin, or call 
to prayers, which muat have been at that very ume 
sounding forth from the minarets. 

“La illa he ilallah ! wah Mohamond rah sul allah," 
—There is no God but one, and Mohammed fa the 
prophet of God. 

Besides the baznara and the Mosque, which has be- 
come celebrated throughout the whole Mohammedan, 
Jewish, and Christian world as the traditional tomb of 
Abraham, there ja but little in Hebron to interest the 
traveller. But aside from the sacred character of this 
tomb, it has gained a reputation from the intolerant 
apirit of ite possessors, which, it Is said, with a single 
exception, has never allowed it to be prayuned by a 
Christian eye since it came into the possession of the 
followers of the prophet. ‘The one exception was made 
in favor of the Prince of Wales, whose intluence and 
power were too great and too much courted by the ‘Turk 
to permit a refusal. 

I must confers to a good degree of that sort of human 
nature which likes to be counted among a chosen few; 
and yielding to it on thix occasion, it came near proving 
a very seriou matter to us. 

By a liberal application of ‘‘backeheesh,” or feer, I 
had usually been able to see about what I wished, and 
had received euch fair treatment at the hands of the na. 
tives, that I began to hope that a few lishlik well be- 
stowed might enable me to gain an entrance even here. 
Atany rate, after talking it over, we resolved to try. 

We dismounted in the open equare before the Moxque, 
and gave our bridle to Mustapha, cautioning him as well 
ag we could not to move from the place, in care we 
might want our horees ina hurry. Lounging about in 
front of the morque were a crowd of men in gaudy tur- 
bans and flowing robes, passing the time till evening 
prayers in smoking and recounting stories like those of 
the Arabian Nights. 

‘They glanced at us Ina scowling, ominous way, which 
showed plainly enough their hatred of the Christian, 
and jealousy of their shrine. Assuming the position of 
spokesman, I advanced directly to a tall man, whose 
appearance and the deference shown him caused me 
rightly to conjecture that he was the Sheik of the 
Mosque. He received me with the grateful courtesy 
which never deserte an Oriental, and in the usual exag- 
gerated atyle, astured me that he was my slave, that his 
city humbled itecif in the dust before my august great- 
ness, that nothing less than wild asses’ meat was good 
enough for me, and that when I dicd I ought to share 
Abraham's glorious tomb. He concluded by saying 
that he himself wax the posacssor of camels and wiver 
innumerable, but that his servants were very poor, and 
that anything I chose to entrust him would be carefully 
used for their w 

I took the hint, and «lipped a bish/ik into his ready 
palm, returned his compliments as well as T could, and 
inquired if we might be permitted to view the Mosque. 
To my great surprise, he expressed a ready consent, 
and led the way through the crowd to thedoor. As we 
entered the door, the crowd closed up behind us ina 
way that made me feel a I{ttle nervour for our safety, 
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We found that the door did not open directly 
into the mosque, but was connected by a long 
paved and unlighted passage way. Along this 
the sheik led us to a door concealed by heavy folds 
of curtains. These he drew back and permitted 
us to glance a little way into the dimly lighted 
room. We could see nothing distinctly, however, 
although the deep and solemn chant and the rustle 
of robes told us that a party of dervishes, proba- 
bly, were even 
then engaged in 
worship. 

‘We made a mo- 
tion as if to pull 
off our shoes and 
enter, but the 
sheik, in an em- 
phatic way, has- 
tily closed the 
curtains, excit- 
edly pushed us 
back, and ejacu- 
lated,— 

‘‘No, Chris- 
tians, Chris- 
tians!” 

Still hoping to 
gain an entrance, 
I offered, him an- 
other bishlik, and 
said in an inquir- 
ing tone, “Neby 
Abraham ?” 

Another shake 
of the head and 
an emphatic “La! 
no.” 

I stood still, 
holding the coin 
in my hand for 
nearly a minute. 
At length he be- 
gan to eye the 
money covetous- 
ly, and in a hesi- 
tating way, and 
just as I had be- 
gun to think we 
must give it up, 
he hastily took the bisklik, and catching us by 
the hands, intimated that we should come on. We 
accordingly followed. 

He led us rapidly down the dim passage-way 
till he came to an aperture in the wall a foot or 50 
in diameter. He stooped down and looked in, and 
then motioned us to look, at the same time saying, 

“Neby Abraham”—The tomb of Abraham. 

It was like looking into a black hat at midnight. 


we tell whether the hole was a foot deep or ten 
feet. He then took my hang and thrust it in, re- 
peating the same words. It went in about eighteen 
inches, when it came into contact with a rough 
stone surface. Whether the hole only went half 
through the wall, and the whole performance was 
simply a hoax to get the ‘‘backsheesh,” or whether 
my hand really came in contact with the wall of 
an inside structure which contained the celebrated 
shrine, I have no idea. At any rate, it was all of 
the tomb I ever saw, or felt rather. 

Bat the trouble was not over. Whilcall this was 
going on, I could see the crowd about the entrance 
excitedly talking and gesticulating as if angry that 
we should have been permitted to see the little we 
had; and as we approached the door, it was only 
the authoritative presence of the sheik which Bre- 
vented them from falling upon us and beating us 
then and there. 

Convinced that we had better move out of sight 
for the present, we bade him good-hy, mounted 
our horses, and escorted by his son, a lad of fif- 
teen, we started through the bazaars in search of 
the Jewish quarter, where we hoped to find enter- 
tainment. We had scarcely turned the corner, 
however, before several half-grown fellows came 
running afier us with clods of earth, and began 
to pelt us, crying out,— 

“Christi Kalib, Christi Kalib!”—Christian dogs, 
Christian dogs! 

It was like throwing a lighted match into gun- 
powder. In an instant the cry arose from every 
side, and men, women and children seized upon 
anything which came handy, sticks, stones, mud, 
shoes, and hurled them at us. 

We both received several severe blows, and fear- 
ing for our lives, we turned our horses’ heads upon 
the crowd, intending to force our way through and 
claim the protection of the sheik. The horses 
plunged, but the crowd was too dense and furious. 
We saw at once that we would be dragged off and 
perhaps scriously injured before the soldiers could 
interfere; so we turned once more toward the 
bazaar which led to the North gate, and patting in 
the spurs, went at a gallop down the narrow pas- 
sage between the booths. 

Strung on lines above our heads were wares in- 
numerable, which we had to dodge. On either 
hand were the piles of goods which a swerve to one 
side would have brought against us. Behind was 
the infuriated crowd, yelling, hooting, and throw- 
ing missiles, and calling to the gate-keepers to 
close the gates. 

We had passed half way to the gate, when a 
furious fellow rushed out of an alley, ewinging a 
heavy chain about his head. He threw it with all 
his might. If it had struck either of us, it might 
have proved a fatal blow. However, itdid hit one 
ef the horses on the flank. With a snort he 
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plunged one side, against a Turkish merchant’s 
stand, and brought the whole stock in trade down 
with a crash about the merchant’s ears. With a 
how! of anger he and his friends, who had no idea 
what the first cause of the commotion was, joined 
in the race; but 1 remember now how that even in 
the midst of the excitement and danger, I could 
not restrain a chuckle at the comical appearance 
of the merchant, arms and legs in air, and a hun- 
dred little articles 
of bric-a-brac fly- 
ing in every di- 
rection. Still I 
was sorry for 
him. 

But in a tenth 
of the time it has 
taken to write all 
this, we had trav- 
ersed the bazaar; 
cleared the gates 
in spite of the as- 
tonished soldiers 
who guarded 
them, and on the 
open road outside 
soon distanced 
our pursuers, 
who were not dis- 
posed to follow us 
much beyond the 
city walls. 

We looked for 
Mustapha. He 
had deserted us 
to care for his 
own skin. There 
was nothing left 
for us to do but 
to turn our backs 
upon inhospita- 
| ble Hebron, and 
without visiting 
the wells of Beer- 
sheba, find our 
way back to Beth- 
Iehem by night 
as well as we 
could; where I 
knew we could obtain shelter and food at the 
Convent of the Nativity. 

As it was almost morning when we reached 
Bethlehem, we concluded to go on, and £0, just as 
the gates of Jerusalem were opened, we passed in. 

a 
LOVING TOKENS. 


Dear to its heart is every loving token 
That comes unbidden ere its Pulse ecows cold, 
fe 


__ Exo the last Ingering ties of life are broken, 
see eee 
GROWTH OF GREAT FORTUNES. 


It was stated not long ago, in the newspapers, 
that the already enormous estate of one speculator 
in stocks in New York was further increased last 
year by the sum of thirty million dollars. Several 
other great New York estates were swelled by 
speculation in a degrec only less colossal. 

Such figures are calculated tu stir and dazzle 
ambitious young men, to whom the possession of 
a great fortune often appears to be the greatest 
height of earthly happiness. That m@ey,in such 
vast amounts, should be so apparently easily and 
rapidly made, stimulates the young mind to seck 
similar methods of enriching themselves. 

The increased fortunes which have been men- 








tioned were made, for the most part, by pure spec- 
ulation. The men whose pockets were thus 
glutted did not thus add to their millions by hard 
and useful labor, productive and of added valuc 
to the community at large. Nor did they receive 
this increase by the natural and normal income of 
their already vast properties. 

The sums thus piled up came from wholesale 
dealing in stocks; by influencing the money mar- 
ket, pressing one stock down, and another up, not 
for the financial good of their city or country, but 
for their own personal profit. 

This is really little or no better than pure gam- 
bling; in one aspect, indced, it is worse, since the 
operators already held, in great sums of money, 
winning cards in their hands against their blind 
opponents and victims. 

It is not thus, after all, that the great and endur- 
ing fortunes of the world are made and accumu- 
lated. Speculation is a wild and dangerous game. 
It creates a perpetual, restless fever; every day, 
the largest fortunes involved in it are in peril. 

Even the largest speculator may wake, any 
morning, to find his millions vanished. Such for- 
tunes rest on no secure foundation. An unexpect- 
ed event may cause acrash, when all seems hopeful 
and secure. That is, fortunes made by speculation 
in stocks may, and often do, disappear as rapidly 
as they are built up. 

The solid and lasting fortunes are those which 
are established gradually, step by step; by serving 
some useful function in the world; by prudence, 
economy, and good judgment in making sound in- 
vestments; by putting by, little by little, each 
month and each year; nay, by making a resolve 
never to risk the hard-earned sums in the hazard- 
ous practice of gambling in stocks. 

If we observe the facts which history teaches us, 
we find this method of raising lasting fortunes the 
one confirmed by events. It was by attending to 
their business, by slow and careful increase, by 





proving themselves trustworthy and faithful to! 


their clients, and by never, on any account, enter- 
ing into bubble speculations, that such princes of 
wealth as the Rothschilds, the Barings, George 
Peabody, Peter Cooper, George Law, John Jacob 
Astor, attained their great financial influence and 
their huge incomes. 

All these men were engaged in doing something, 
or selling something, for the benefit of mankind. 
Their good fortunc came justly from the confidence 
with which they inspired those with whom they 
had relations. Through several generations the 
two greatest banking firms in the world—the 
Rothschilds and the Barings—have sustained 
this reputation for honesty and probity, and their 
strictly legitimate business thrift. Were it ever 
known that either engaged in the wild speculations 
of the stock exchange, there can be no doubt that 
@ large portion of thcir power, and very likely 
their fortunes also, would soon be dissipated. 

The best way is to acquire moncy by hard, hon- 
est work. It stays longer by those who s0 obtain 
it; and its possession is far sweeter when carned 
by the toil of the brow, than when it is got by the 
feverish transactions of stock gambling. 
Sige 

For the Companion, 
EARLY AND LATE VIOLETS. 


Who dreamed, within this cheerless field, 
Such lovely violets lay concealed ? 

No fey whid nor chilling snow 

Could blast thelr living germs below; 
Now bursting through thelr wintry tomb, 
They give this barren spot perfume. 


How can this old nan scarred by care 
At times such smiles of sweetness wear? 
‘Al! in the past, he sowed the seeds 
Of ioving words and noble deeds, 
And now, when desolate, he gets 
‘The breath of bosom-violets. 
FLETCHER BATES. 


aS eg 
THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

It is stated that the ex-Empress Eugénie, who 
is now living in her childless widowhood at Chis- 
elhurst, in England, is preparing a life of her gal- 
lant young son, who was killed, nearly two years 
ago, by the savage Zulus in South Africa. 

Few lives have been more romantic, or more 
full of strange vicissitude, than that of Eugénic; 
and her present situation lends a pathetic aspect 
to her career, which makes her, throneless and 
desolate as she is, a sadly interesting figure to the 
world. 

The daughter of a Spanish nobleman, and the 
granddaughter of an Irish gentleman who was at 
one time English consul at Cadiz, nothing could, 
perhaps, have been further from her thoughts, 
in the days of her girlhood, than that she should 
ever occupy a throne. 

She grew into a beautiful and blooming woman- 
hood. With her mother, the Duchess of Alba, 
she happened to visit Paris, in the year 1852, when 
phe was about twentycight years old. Therecher 
extraordinary loveliness of person, and dignified 
and winning grace of bearing, at once attracted 
the attention of the gay capital. 

She appeared at the Tuileries, when Napoleon 
TH. had recently taken up his abode in his new 
impcrial dignity; and the Emperor quickly be- 
came enamoured of the fair Spanish beauty. 

It had been supposed that Napoleon, who, at 
forty-five, still remained a bachelor, would seck 
to strengthen his new throne, by a marriage with 
a daughter of some powerful royal house. But he 
was so captivated by Eugénie’s charms, that he 
threw policy to the winds, cast himself at her 
feet, and begged her to share und adorn his throne. 

The Spanish beauty could not resist so. brilliant 
@ prospect. The imperial lover was accepted. 
In less than two years after, she presented her 
husband with that only son, who was for many 
years the centre of his hopes, and who, still later, 
was his mother’s chief pride and comfort in the 











days of her misfortunes and widowhood. 

The Empress Eugenie became the most brilliant 
and conspicuous princess in Europe. She set the 
fashions of the world. Her receptions at the Tuil- 
eries were the envy of other princesses. Never 
were the hospitalitics of a palace more gracefully 
and splendidly dispensed. 

At the same time, she presented an example of 
deep and sincere piety. She was a devoted daugh- 
ter of the Catholic Church; and this fact had no 
small influence in reconciling the Catholic priest- 
hood in France to the rule of her hushand. 

The French were proud of their beautifal Em- 
press ; and when they heard of her many charities, 
and how she freely exposed her life to contagion 
by visiting the hospitals and tenderly caring for 
the sick, their admiration increased into warm 
Jove. Her ¢naracter was as pure and noble as 
her face and form were lovely ; and by these qual- 
ities she probably proved of more usc in strength- 
ening Napoleon's throne than if he had, following 
the dictates of worldly prudence, wedded a royal 
princess of Germany or Russia. 

‘When the fatal war with Prussia resulted in her 
husband’s sudden downfall, Eugénie was in Paris. 
The population of the city were frantic with rage 
at the utter defeat of the army, but no hand was 
raised against the fair Eugénie, and she was al- 
lowed to depart peacefully from the city, and to 
take refuge in England. 

There, in exile, she sweetly consoled the fallen 
Emperor as long as he lived; faithful to him and 
his cause to the last. 

When he died, she had one great joy and conso- 
lation Ieft. It was her only son, the manly and 





handsome young Prince, now a cadet at the mili- 
tary school at Woolwich. He became her solitary 
hope. She looked forward to seeing him return 
to France some day as its Emperor. 





Bat he went to Africa to serve in the English 
army against the savage Zulus, and one day was 
killed in a skirmish with them after defending 
himself with desperate gallantry and courage. 

The poor widow had now only the consolation 
of memory left. With a bleeding heart, she last 
year undertook the long, weary voyage from Eng. 
land to South Africa, to weep and pray on the 
lonely spot where her brave young son fell. All 
the world followed her journey with keen sympa- 
thy for her sorrows and bereavements. 

And now she proposes to devote her loncly 
hours to writing, from her full heart, the brief me- 
moir of that young career, so suddenly cut short; 
which, when finished, will certainly be read by a 
pitying and sympathetic world. 

———_+o+—___ 


THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 

Neptune, though ninety-eight times as large as the 
carth, Is never seen by the naked eye, on account of his 
exceeding distance, his path lying on the outmost verge 
of the solar system, nearly twenty-eight hundred mil- 
lion miles from the sun. He is, however, an intercet- 
Ing telescopic object, and a few evenings since we had 
a delightful view of our far-away brother. The even. 
ing is faultless for «tar-gazing, the instrument excellent. 
As the telescope is turned towards the point in the 
heavens where this planet pursues his slow course, we 
look through its great eye and a star seema to leap into 
existence. It has a round disc, fe of a pale blue color, 
and close to It fea tiny point of light. The pale bluc 
star is Neptune, the point of light is ble one solitary satel. 
lite. The most eagle-cyed observers have found no 
markings on his disc, nor added to the number of hiv 
satellites. 

Neptune was not really introduced into the ayatem 
ull 1846. His existence was suspected on account of 
disturbances in the movements of Uranus; even his po- 
sition In the heavens was calculated before he was seen. 

Le Verrier was one of the two wise men who worked 
out the problem, and it was he who told Dr. Galle that 
if he pointed his telescope towards a dealgnated spot in 
the heavens, he would find a new planet. He did not 
fail to act upon the suggestion, and there within a de- 
gree of the calculated place was Neptune. 

We shall, none of us, be Inclined to change our resi- 
dence to this distant planet. The aun to the Neptun- 
fans appears only a little larger than Venus when bright. 
est, and gives only one thousandth part of the light and 
heat the earth receives. Uranus, Saturn and Jupiter 
shine in the Neptunian sky as stars of the sixth magni. 
tude, but the other planets are invisible; the earth, of 
such importance in the estimation of those who dwell 
upon ite surface, is entirely blotted from the sky, though 
astronomers there may be groping for it, as we are for 
planets within the orbit of Mercury. If time is counted 
there as it is on the earth, it will take one hundred and 
rixty-five of our years to equal one in Neptune, fire 
generations of men passing away while this slow-mov- 
ing planet makes one circuit round the sun. 


TWO SISTERS. 


Tn 1846, two sisters finished thelr course of study ina 
Western school. The youngest, whom we shall here 
call Sarah, regarded herself as an altogether exceptional 
woman, and had brought her achoolfellows to think the 
same. The truth was, sabe had an active brain, a reten- 
tive memory, an indomitable will, and great ambition. 
She declared the ordinary life of women afforded no 
scope for her powers. 

She pursued her studies on leaving scbool, totally 
neglected all social and domestic duties, went through 
a medical course, and was finally admitted to practice 
in an Eastern city. At that time, such a career involved 
hard fighting on her part against the press, public opin- 
fon, the medical faculty, the very teachers who in- 
structed her. She was quite ready to fight. Her tongue 
was sharp, her pen facile, her wit bitter and coarse. 

Such a contest would be justified if her motive had 
been a high one, as itis with many women who leave 
the beaten track. But in her case, she was urged on 
neither by a desire to help suffering humanity, to ele- 
vate her sex, nor even to develop a defined talent in 
herself. She simply coveted notoriety. 

When she had gained her profession, she waa in a 
position to become a real helper In the world, an active, 
beneficent power. But she settled down into a hard, 
sarcastic, selfish woman, no better a doctor than the 
hundreds of young M. D.’s about her, and with a nar- 
rower influence than most of the wives and mothers of 
whom she always spoke with pitying contempt. She 
died a year ago, “tired out,” as she ead, “with living,” 
and with but one or two friends to follow her to the 
grave. 

Her elder sister was a dull girl, cared little for books, 
had no ambition, and no especial talent (Sarah used ee- 
cretly to wonder why the world was filled with such 
commonplace nonentities, to lead ‘lives of nothing, 
nothing worth”). But she had an affectionate heart, 
piety, common-sense, fine tact, and above all, absolute 
unselfishness. 

She married, and became the mother of half.a-dozed 
children. They are men and women now, with fami- 
lies of theirown. ‘They are artists, authors, merchants, 
ministers of the gospel, each life an active current of 
strength and good in the world. 

“Whatever any of us have done,” said her husband, 
once, “or may do that is right or helpful, comes at firet 
from mother here In her chimney corner.” 

Young people starting out in the world should re 
member that it fs not the talent of a man nor his profes: 
sion, but his motive in Hving which in the end makes 
his life great or noble, or a miserable failure. 

ge 
FALSE PRIDE. 

A month or two ago the New York Tribune pub- 
Nebed an article calling the attention of young women 
to the diferent occupations hy which, {f necessary, they 
could earn a living, outside of teaching or writing for 
the papers or magazines, in which comparatively few 
eucceed. 

Among these were several pursuits which have been 
mentioned in the Companion. tlk cultare, the raising 
of flowera and herbs for city markets, the keeping of 
bees and poultry, and especially deiry work. 

This article drew forth numerous replies; most of 
them, singularly enough, with one purport; complaints 
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that a girl lost caste in fashionable society by engaging 
in any occupation except those connected with art or 
literature. 

Tnstances were given where educated women, reduced 
in circumstances, coming to New York to earn a sup- 
port for themselves and their children, and bringing 
letters to leaders of society, had not been invited to 
their houses or entertainments. Another instance was 
where a governess had been refused admittance to a 
fashionable boarding-house. 

Now there isa pitiable mistake underlying all these 
bitter complaints; not so much on the part of the vul- 
gur fashionables who snubbed these women, as on the 
part of the women who permitted themselves to be 
snubbed. The woman, or girl, who because it is her 
duty, takes up carnest work, out of which she expects 
to make comfort and competency, cannot also fill her 
life with the dress, balls, and busy idleness which be- 
long to gay society. The bee ought not to complain be- 
cause she is not also a butterfly ; let her be content with 
her honey. 

The drift of these letters was to prove that a young 
girl had better continue idle in poverty than risk the 
danger of exclusion from “society,” by which was 
meant not the real retinement of the best classes, but 
simply fashionable circles. 

This servile submission to “soclety” is the worst 
feature in American life. It is not limited to the efties. 
In every village there Is a little fashionable set, whose 
dictates and whims, no matter how absurd or vicious, 
are respected by outsiders; and foolish girls regulate 
their dress, conduct, even their marriages, to suit the 
requirements of ‘‘socicty,” rather than the higher rulcs 
which God has written in their own hearts. 

Be alge oe A 
PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST No. 9. 

The result of this competition has been, on the whole, 
quite gratifying,—the number of competitors being in 
advance of previous lists and much of the work highly 
creditable. We aro pleased to observe an increasing 
interest in this department; and feel assured that 
whether our young friends have been successful or not, 
they will scarcely regret the time spent in the endeavor. 

Articles on which the postage has been paid will be 
returned as soon as possible; but those not sent for, we 
cannot promise to keep more than six weeks. 

‘The prize-winners are as follows: 

Ofl-Painting.— ‘Winter Svene,"—Dick Smrra, 
Searsport, Me. Prize, $20. 

Design for Annual Announcement,—ALBERT 
E. Waite, South Brooklyn, N. Y. Prize, $10. 


Ensay.—‘‘Steam and its Achievements."—SaRaH b. 
Youna, Stratham, N. H. Prize, 810. 


Second Prize, @5.—ARTHUR I.. GREENE, Mal- 
den, Mase. 


Scroll-Saw Work. — CuHarLes F. GEorGEvs, 
Utica, N.Y. Prize, $5. 


Map of British Isles.—Ricnarp K. LoNorEt- 
Low, Portland, Me. Prize, $5. 


Second Prize, 83.—Winuia Porrsn, Geneva, 








Wool-work Tidy.-Lizzrz H. Boynton, Lock- 
port, N.Y. Prize, $5. 


Design for Easter Card.—Etta D. Saw, Port- 
land, Me. Prize, 85. 


———+or. 


ASTROLOGY. 

This “science” pretended to discover one’s fortune in 
life by the planet, or other heavenly body, under which 
he was born. It has come down from the remotest an- 
tiquity. It gained sway among the disciples of the 
great Grecian philosopher, Aristotle, from the latter's 
teaching that the heavenly bodies had souls, which 
were the source of thelr movements. It is only a little 
over two hundred years since a work was issued en- 
titled “Christian Astrology.” 

Nor was it merely a vague and idle theory. Aetrolo- 
gers abounded who lived on the ills and the credulity of 
the unfortunate. They maintained that all men, all 
aubstances, all countries, and all places were under the 
rule of a particular planet. 

‘They caused the sick to be removed to a locality un- 
der a different star from that under which the disease 
originated. The celebrated Galen declared that a phy- 
sician ignorant of astrology was guilty of homicide. 

The following advertisement by a professor of the art, 
who had a very extensive patronage, appeared in Eng- 
land as late as 1773: 

“The best time to cut hair; how moles and dreams 
arc to be interpreted; when most proper to bleed; un- 
der what aspect of the moon best to draw teeth and cut 
corns; paring of nails, on what day unlucky; what the 
kindest sign to graft or inoculate in, to open beehives 
and kill swine; with other notable questions fully and 
faithfully answered by me, Sylvester Patridge, student 
in physic and astrology, near the Gun, in Moorficlds.” 

The mark Rx, at the hend of medical recipes at the 
present day, is sald to be only a corruption of the astro- 
logical symbol of Jupiter, whose blessing was thereby 
invoked. 








a 
+ ANCESTRY. 

When Ben Franklin, a grimy young printer, was car. 
rylng his forms through the etreet one day, he met a 
young fellow of his own age, the son of an aristocratic 
family, who waa so poor as to want a meal. 

Franklin offered to find work for him ina neighboring 
shop, but recelved the haughty rebuff— 

“The G;—"'s are not fallen so low as to become me- 





When Franklin was Minister to France, this man 
died a pauper in the Philadelphia almshouses. 

Family pride of another kind was shown by a aturdy 
farmer in Congress, who, when an attempt was made to 
buy his vote on a certain question, replied,— 

“Sir, every one of my kin in the old graveyard at 
home would rise, if I should touch that money! I 
would not dare to do It.” 

In countries where social rank, estate, and title, all 
solid realities, descend in an unbroken line, there is 
xome apology for family pride, and even in America, it 
is natural for a man to take a keen interest in those 
whose blood and character he inherits. As long as the 

- knowledge that his ancestors have been truthful, honest, 
manly men, helpers in God’s world, makes him more 
anxious to be himself honest, independent and useful, 

. family pride is a help in his life. 

But when, as Is more often the ease, we see a family 
dawdle weakly through life, unwilling to engage In 
trade or honest work, Justifying their right to be alive 
by their far-off kinship to some titled or rich dead man, 














. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


pride of birth Is only a hindrance, and is a vulgar and 
absurd pretence. 


“Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor les.” 


———+e+—____ 


R. WEBSTER AND JENNY LIND. 


When Jenny Lind sang in Washington, Mr. Webster 
and the other members of the Cabinct went to the con- 
cert a little late, having been dining togetber at the 
President's. Their entrance attracted gencral attention, 
and occasioned applauee. Soon after, Jenny sang “Hail, 
Columbia.” Mr. Webster rose, and in spite of Mrs. 
‘Webster, tugging at his coat to keep him seated, joined 
with full voice in the chorus. 

The audience applauded with cheers. Jenny's check 
flushed with pleasure at the involuntary homage of the 
great orator, and she came to the front of the stage, and 
dropped him one of her lowest courtesies. Mr. Web- 
ster returned it with a stately bow, which Beau Brum- 
mell might have envied, and the audience were wild 
with cheers at this part of the performance not setdown 
in the programme. 

Sg 


STORY OF A FINE OLD POEM. 


‘The “Burial of Sir John Moore,” a poem familiar to 

two generations of school-boys, who have declaimed : 
“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,” 

till the whole piece is a childhood memory, has an in- 
teresting literary history. An English newspaper gives 
the following facts, illustrating the whimsical chances 
of praise or neglect which often decide the fate of an 
unknown writer's song. Many a valuable and beautiful 
production has been lost to the world because no popu- 
lar critic or author ever bappencd to notice or mention 
ft. Slr John Moore, Commander of the English forces 
in Spain, was killed (like Gen. Wolfe) In the moment 
of victory on the Elvina Heights near Corunna, Jan. 16, 
1809: 


The poem was written, it is said, after reading an 
article on the subject by ‘Walter Scott. A friend sent 
it to the editor of a local paper, who published it with 
the initials “C. W.” Wolfe got the credit of his own 
work amongst bis friends, and the little pocm found its 
way into the Gentleman's Magasine, where it shared 
the fate of such serial publications, and was read, talked 
of, and forgotten. 

The recognition of its merit was due to an accident. 
Lord Byron was criticising the lyrical poetry of the da 
and dealing out praise and censure with a full band. 
He mentioned that the finest lyric modern times had 

roduced was published anonymously and was already 
forgotten, and he took from his portfolio a page of a 
magazine which contained the ode and read it to his 
friends. He maintained that the only writer then living 
who could produce such a work was Thomas Campbell. 
Lord Byron died soon afterwards, and there appeared a 
volume of his ‘Conversations,’ which had a little ephem- 
eral popularity. The conversation about Wolfe was 
included in the volume, and the poem was thus a third 
time given to the world. 

‘This time its merit was immediately recognized, and 
critics were busy with their theories of its authorship. 
Moore and Scott were both credited with its paternity, 
but the more general voice agreed with Lord Byron's 
dictum and ascribed it to Campbell. One critic, how- 
ever, dissented from their views—Capt. Basil Hall. He 
attributed the authorship. to Byron himsclf, arriving at 
this decision not from the nature of the poem, but from 
his view of the nature of Lord Byron, who (he said) 
would never have praised any work except his own in 
such hyperbolical terms. But happily Wolfe was alive, 
and the authorship was catablished beyond all doubt. 





“HORACE GREELEY, THE PRINTER.” 


Men who have won greatness by hard toll are usu- 
ally less proud of their high place than of the industry 
that earned it. No one ever thought more of his first 
honest trade and its tools than did Horace Greeley. Mr. 
B. P. Shillaber (author of ‘Mrs. Partington’’) understood 
thie fact, and once took a happy advantage of it. He 
says, in a letter to the Hartford Post: 


I was in New York during his best days, and in com- 

ny with Charles G. Halpine (Miles O'Reilly), dropped 
Into the printing-office of the Tribune. Mr. Dana, now 
of the Sun, was in the outer office, and discouraged our 
disturbing Mr. Greeley, who was very busy, he said, 
and whom I would sec in his little room (described by 
Mr. Congdon in his reminiscences), writing under a 
gas-burner, though it was noonday out doors. To in- 
terdict Halpine was to urge him to go ahead, and in he 
went, di me with him. Mr. Greeley turned up- 
on us almost fiercely, and Halpinc introduced me. His 
reeeption of me was not cordial, but gentlemanly. 

“Sir,” aid I, with a diplomatic tact which should 
have given me a foreign mission before now, “I am 
about returning to Boston, and could not go until I had 
shaken bands with—not the statesman, not the politi- 
ctan, not the philanthropist, but with Horace Greeley, 
the printer.’ 

fe laid down his pen, shook me warmly by the 

hands, and during the interview, which I made very 
short, he was urbanity itself. The friendship thus 
formed lasted through his life, and I never met him but 
he had some allusion to the profession of which he had 
been 80 long an ornament, and of which he was 60 
proud. 





——_+o—___—_ 


CORRECTING THE QUEEN. 


An English gentleman, writing ina Swiss paper, tells 
a fresh anecdote of Lord Macaulay : 


I remember when the Times wrote of him as 
“Thomas Babbletongue,” and chaffed him in very 
coarse style for dating a letter from Windsor Castle. 
Never was reproach lees merited or more keenly felt. 

About fifteen years after that unlucky affair, Macaulay 
was entertaining some friends at breakfast when a Ictter 
was brought him bearing the words “Windsor Castle” 
on the flap of the envelope. He turned almost pale at 
the sight, and was visibly agitated as he opened the en- 
velope. It was merely an invitation to dine with the 

jueen. 

“After all,” said Macaulay, to a friend at the time, 
“they*ve found nothing worse against me tban that.” 

At the ripe age of twenty, her Majesty thought little 
of Mr. Macaulay, the new Secretary at War, who had 
ust been presented to her “at Windsor Castle.” 

But the Queen soon grew to be proud of her illustrious 
subject; would ask him to tell her stories, and would 
meekly accept his corrections when she made mistakes 
in history. 

For Macaulay never attained to the full stature cf a 
courtier. “I am afraid,” said the Queen, “I can scarce. 
ly defend my ancestor, James II.” 

“Your Majesty’s predecessor, not your Majesty's an- 
ceator,” replied ‘Macaulay. The Queen smiled, and for- 
ware him, which was more than James II. would have 

lone. 





——_+e+—___—_ 
HAVE A PURPOSE. 


‘Thomas Carlyle once gave a young man, a student in 
Edinburgh, the following good advice: 


“The man without a purpose fs like a ship without 
a rudder; a waif, a nothing, a noman. Have a pur- 
pore In life, if it Is only to kill and divide and ecll oxen 
well, but have a purpose; and having it, throw such 
strength of mind and muscle into your work as God 
has given you.” 


Send tu E, TOURJEE, 
Boston, Masn., for Cir- 
cular of TOURS. 





EUROP 


: for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,00) 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses very low. Terms o 


Jan'y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13, 81. Addi J.B.T. MARSIL, Re 


Tiepke’s Musical Writing Book 


ig a new idea in Musical Instruction, wherein 
the pupil Is given Musical Exercises to write. 
A most tasclnating, employment for youn 
students, as it enables them to learn to re: 
quickly, and assists to develop the fatent OF 
© young composer. sample co; sent for 
25 cts, wt. . POND Na ey is 
25 Union ‘Square 


“oO! WHERE IS MY_ BOY TO- w 
« Toa young manawayfrom homeno better book 
‘to send him than Kent’s New Commentary, a Man- 
ual for young men. Many a“Gop BLESS YOU" comes to 
the author from anxious mothers for his interest in “our 
sons.” a mother will wish her “darling boy” could 
have had It for a guide “before he went astray.” No parent 
will ever regret its purchase. Mailed toany address for $1. 
HH. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Lowa. 
See his column in the Premium number. 


Hurrah, Boys and Girls! 


New and beautiful Metal Boxes for Moore’s Throat 
and Lung Lozenges, cover hinged, engraved on stecl, 
and printed by a new process with stork on each box. 
Handsomest thing, et. The box alone is worth the 
10 cents, for Matches, Pins, Necdles, ete., after Lozenges 
are gone, See! 1 will exchange new boxes for old ones, 
if you have any Lozenges on hand. Pay up if you can, 
but send for thé new boxes at once any way. By sending 
me 10 cents. [mall you I dozen Moore 
balance 70 cents to paid when sold ‘ 

DR. C. C, MOORE, 78 tandt 


COOK'S TOURS. 
Established 1841. 

Ne plus ultra of Luxury, Comfort and Eoonomy. 

Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, 
giving choice of dates and routes, April 27th, June lth, 
and July 24, 1881. Prices varying from $350 to &6U0. 
Travel and Hotels First-class, all necessary cx- 
penses included. Pamphlet with Map containing full 
rere gent free by mallon request) Tourist Thekets 


























for independent gece ued by ail routes. Address 
5 ' road je Ve 
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NEW MUSIC! 


24 CHOIGE PIECES FOR 36 CENTS, 


‘The usual price of sheet music 1s piece. 
In the two latest copies of MUSICAL HOURS will be 
found 12 new and beautiful songs, and 12 choice instru- 
nital pleces (all hating complete words and music) as 
follows:— Turnham Toll—Trysting Tree—Dame Babble 
—Jamle went a Wooing—Trusting Yet—What Katle Did 
Old Mill Stream—Unrequited—Swect Love of Miuce— 
Thine Alone Happy Dreamland—anda new comic song. 
INSTRUMEN' :—Greenaway Waltzea—Le Polo 
Potka—Little Watchman—Fantasle on O 
e6—In the Forest Mazurka— 
Schottische — Popular Tri 
chimes Waltz—Circlet Polk: by Strauss) 
These 24 pleces are full mustc size, and are handsomely 
Printed and bound in an clegant engraved cover, printed 
In two colors, MUSICAL HOURS is the handsomest 
Musical Monthly in the tcorid. Terms per year, $1.50, 
with three musical premiums, or the two latest copies 
containing these 24 pleces sent postpald for 12 é¢ stamps. 
G.W. RICHARDSON, 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 





on—Le Pro- 















. 
A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. It {s endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC IRON TONITE for the cure of dyspep- 
gla, logs of appetite, bolls, cte, BILLINGS, CLALIT & 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 


IMPROVED STAMPING OUTFIT 


FOR EMBROIDERY. 


At present “Art Embroidery” is one of the most prac- 
tical and profitable 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


in which ladies can engage. Until now this Department 
of Embroidery has been confined to our larger towns and 
eltics. Knowing its great popularity, we have arranged 
an Outfit which would cost at retail $2.95, but which we 
offer at $1.00. We can do this because we have a very 














large number of Outfits made at one time. 





ee eae of 
Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 


10 Parchment Stamping Patterns. is 
1 Illustrated Lesson Book. 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder. 
2 Embroldery Needles. 
1 Distributing Pad. 


As “Art Embroidery” in silk is 
now so popular, the above offer will 
be appreciated.” ‘To show what may 
be done Ict us select one of the de- 
signs in_ the outfit—eay the pretty 
design for embroidering stockings. 
Youcan buy a nice patrof stockings 
for from 85 to 45 cls. Now lay the 


is to be embrvidered. Pass the 
Distributing Pad, on which is a little 
of the powder. gently over the pat- 
tern. On removing the pattern, a 
most beautiful design of flowers and 
vines will be seen clearly traced, To 
prevent the lines from rubbing off, 

ntly press a hot sad-iron on the 
face. Now select the colors and 
shades of silk wost appropriate, The 
book will show you how to make the 
different kind of stitches for fancy 
embroidery. Stockings ornamented 
in this way are worth from $2.00 up- 
ward, Witi this outfit you can not 
only ‘do fancy embroldéry, but you 
can do “Stamping” for others, It costs a lady in Boston 
Lets, to simply get a pair of stockings staniped. With 
you can work Stockings, Hand Rugs, Toilet 
Borders (for children), Table Spreads, Pil- 
SIippers, etc..ctc, We will send the outfit 
-s, postage pald, for $1.00. 

This cut,thichts one-half 
the full ‘size, shows @ new 
and improved way of put= 
fing up the Bureka Sem, 
broidery ilk, Ay wind- 
ing tt on cards it prevents 
snarling, besides ts more 
conrenient touse. For the 





the outfit 







present we will give with 
the outfit 


{0 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, 
1 Embroidery Initial. 
The purchaser may select her on colors and tnittal. 
Ifyou wish more silk, we will fell ft to you at 3 cents. 
per card, or Weards for 25 cents. We kecp all the 
hopular shades of Eureka Sitk—Old Gold, Olive Greens, 
Cr, AC, RC. 
This outfit will be worth many times its cost to 
any lady or young m! 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YouTt's COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











pattern ‘on the stocking Just where | let! 
it 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


BROMA 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the cick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. Asa dict for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
‘W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
sold it to you. 








Third. Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
I. L. CRACIN & CO., 
116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enjoy a Cup of Cood Tea. 


334 Lbs. of our Celebrated 


#SUN-SUN CHOP TEA 


ty ee Finest and MOST BENEFICIAL 
2 b 








EA with a ¢ 

RECOMMENDE 
Sample of any 

mail on receipt c 

. GOOD T 
3B 


T TEAS, 50c. 
RESS CHARGES, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


P. 0. Box 4! 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The attention of heads of families is respectfully In= 
vited to the superior quality of Burnett's Flacoring Exr- 
tracts. They are entirely free from the poisonous oils 
and acids which enter into the composition of many of 
the factitions fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, bave all the freshness and delicacy 
of the truits from which they are prepared, and are Ices 
expensive. Meats, Soups, etc., may be greatly improved 
by Burnett's Extract of Celery. For sale by all Grocers 
and Drugeiste. 








RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Scat, leather finish 
ma; 


24 Washington St, Boston, 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
‘This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
cyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
clennses the blood, quieta the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Congh in their worst spasms. I want you 
to know what it will do, becanse it {8 unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It ts a weed of our own land, and not nsed in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ayes, 
froin infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by muil, for eight 
JOHNSON & C 01 
















liness, Da: lity & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


“NOW WELL AND STRONG. 
SHIPMAN, Illinois, 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffulo, N. ¥.2 
Dear Sir—I wish to state that my daughter, aged 18 
‘was pronounced incurable and was fast failing, as the 
doctors thought, with consumption. 1 obtained a half 
dozen bottles of your Discovery for her, and she com- 
menced improving at once, and is now well and strong. 
She took the Discovery last fall. 
Very truly yours, REV.ISAAC N. AUGUSTIN, 


RUPTURE 


R. J. A. SHERMAN has returned from his Bt. 

Louis office, and, iil further notice, may be con- 
sulted at his Boston office, 43 Milk Street, each week, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. and at his New York 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday and Saturday, 
Tis book, containing Ikenesses of bad cases before and 
after eure, mailed for 10c. 


Printing Presses 

















‘75 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of 10 cents. 
0 kinds of 10 ets, Printers’ Instruction 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











For the Companion. 


STEPPING IN FATHER’S TRACKS. 


All through night's wearying darkness, snowy flakes 
In eddying whirls had filled the wintry airy 
As nolselessly as Time our blossoms takes, 
‘They drifted here and there, 


And when the glowing, rosy-hearted morn 
Awoke carth’s sleeping denizens anew, 
Behold! the snow upon the nixht-winds borne 
Had buried streets and lanes from view. 


The city hosts assailed the crested snow, 

nd as the Red Sea waves of old rolled back, 

Foam banks on every side loomed up, and lot 
All walked a solid track, 


But yonder farm-house, like a ship at sea, 

med, with all sails set. awoke to hear 

"The low of Kine, flocks bleating to be free, 
The while the drew near. 

























snow=drits passed : 
y strom exertion spurred 
fold at last. 


THis gladsome son. 

Swift as an arre oher's hi 
“Pil go.” he shonted, “where mny 
T care not for the snow!” 


vet still he tried: 
ng back, 
he erled: 


rted on, 








‘4 Kone! 


He stumbled, struzzled, fol 
For pride or couraxe St 
Unt 












new theught ¢ 
TH step tn fath 








been won, 
e turned back, 






y evil, just because 
Would step in father 





Tow should y: 

You strive some erring w 

For preeepts best on those examples walt 
‘That leave the brightest track. 








So live that when the deepening snows of age 
Shall hold ur failing strength in bondage back, 
Your childre best. and noblest heritage 
Shall be your shining track. 








And when the honsehold and the hearth are gone, 

And tender looks and tones may not come back, 
Your mantle long u upon the son 

Who xteps in ” 









LOUISE 8. UPHAM, 
+e --— 
For the Companton, 


INFLUENCE OF A SMALL GIFT. 


To a broad-minded man there is nothing small. 
He knows a word of common comfort may cheer 
the outcast, and that the Master has associated a | 
reward with giving a cup of water. A lady, while 
travelling in Japan, heard an excellent ethical dis- 
course on the importance of doing little acts of 
kindness. It was preached by a Buddhist priest, 
and his text, taken from the Chinese Classics, 
was: 

‘That which is good, be it but small, fail not to 





do. 

Perhaps we may illustrate the Buddhist’s text 
by an unpublished incident in the life of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Some twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Beecher, as 
he was walking through the streets of Brooklyn, 
met a little bootblack. “Shine yer boots, sir?” 
shouted the boy to the great preacher. 

“Well, you may, my son,” he answered, putting 
one boot on the shoe-box, and beginning a con- 
versation as the boy polished. After a talk in that 
cheery style, so characteristic of the man, he took 
out a pocket-Testament, and writing on the fly- 
leaf his name, gave it tothe boy. 

The preacher passed on, and the incident passed 
out of his mind. But words and gilt remained 
with the boy, and opened possibilities before un- 
known. He determined to make a man of himself. 
His first step was to apprentice himself to a ma- 
chinist. 

Having learned the trade, he took Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and went West. Settling at Blooming- 
ton, Ill, he accumulated a competency and ac- 
quired the respect of his neighbors and fellow- 
workmen. 

A few months since, being attacked by a fatal 
illness, his thoughts went back to the days when, 
8 poor little bootblack, he cried, “Shine yer boots, 
sir?” The stimulating words and the gift of the 
great-hearted preacher were uppermost in his 
mind. Calling for that Testament, he opened it at 
the fly-leaf, read Mr. Beecher’s name, and then | 
clasped the book to his heart. 

When so weak that he could but whisper, 
“Book!” be would ask again and again for it. 
He died with that “Book” on bis heart. 

It was a little thing for the great, busy preacher 
to speak those kind words and give that small 
Book. But they turned the boothlack into a first- 
class mechanic, and for seven-and-twenty years 
they were ajoy and an exhilaration to him. 
—or—___ : 

RESERVE YOUR VITALITY. 

A friend of Lord Palmerston once asked him 
when he considered a man to be in the prime of 
life. “Seventy-nine,” replied the old statesman. 
“But,” he added, with a smile, “as I have just en- 
tered my eighticth year, perhaps I am myself a 
little past it.” On this reply Chambers's Journal 
makes the following remarks: 

How is it that such men work on vigoronsly to 
the end? Because they treasure their ever-dimin- 
ishing vital force. They studiedly refrain from 
making a pull on the constitution. Reaching the 
borders of seventy vears of age, they as good as 
say to themselves, “We must now take care what 
we are about.” Of course, they make sacrifices, 


avoid a number of treachcrous gayctics, and live | 
simply. 








MARCH 17, 1881. 


Blustering natures, forgetful of the great truth! Then the rockets began to go off, and take the | days which the Romans had marked out in their calen- 


that “power itself hath not one-half the might of 
gentleness,” miss the ends for which they strive 
Just because the force that is in them is not prop- 
erly economized. Then as regards temper—any 
man who allows that to master him wastes as 
much energy as would enable him to remove the 
cause of anger or overcome an opponent. The lit- 
tle boy of cight years old who in the country 1s 
often seen driving a team of four immense dray 
horses is one of the innumerable instances of the 
power of reason over mere brute force, which 
should induce violent tempers to become calm 
from policy, if from no higher motive. 

— Kg 

AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 

The chief interest of the following love-story } 
in the fact that it is told in words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It was written by a student of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Worcester’s Di 
ary is the standard, and the first pronunciation 
given by it is the one which is de eC: 

Roland and Diana were lovers. Diana was ephe- 
meral but comely, hypochondriacal but not lugu- 
brious, didactic but not dishonest, nor given to 
ribald or truculent grimaces. 

Her pedal extremitics were perhaps a. trifle too 
large for playing organ pedals successfully, but 
her heart was not at all adamantine, and her ad- 
dress was peremptory without being diffuse. 

On the whole, she might well become the inam- 
orata of one retired to some quict vicinage away 
from the squalor and clangor, the dissonance and 
contumnely, of a great metropolis. 

Roland on the other hand, was of a saturnine 
countenance, at once splenetic and combative in 
disposition, so that his wassails and orgies were 
almost maniacal in their deta 

He was a telegrapher by profession, having re- 
ceived a diploma trom Cains College, but agyzran- 
dized his stipend by dabbling in_ philoloyy, or- 
thocpy and zoclogy during his leisure hours, so 
that he was accused of fetichism and tergiversa- 
tion by his patrons. 

Stillhis acumen and _preseience were such that 
only a misogynist would discern that he was an 
aspirant for the gallow: 

His acetic, rather than ascetic, nature apparently 
inclined him to visit a chem: laboratory, well 
filled with apparatus, to which he had a Sy 
whence he often returned with globules of iodine 
and albumen on his caoutchoue shoes, which sub- 
us altercations 
landlady, a virazo and pythoness in one, 
and with the servant, her accessory or ally. 

Roland had, however, b limated to his 
place, received " with equability, re- 
clined upon the divan while he contemplated the 
jum where Diana dwelt, and addressed dona- 
tive distichs to her in the subsidence of the rail- 
le 




























































































3 a certain divcesan who endeavored to 
dispossess Ronald in’ the affections of Diana, but 
he was enervated by bronchitis, Vogitis and 
diphtheria, which on their subsidence lett his carotid 
artery in an apparently lethargic condition. 

Hic had sent Diana 4 ring set with onyx, a chal- 
eedoni¢ varicty of stone, and once hung a placard. 
where he knew she would see it from her case- 
iment, but she steadfastly rejected his overtures, 
and ogled him as if he were a dromedary. 

The diocesan betook himself to absolutory 
prayers, but continued his digressions and in- 
quiries. 

Roland became cognizant of this amour, and 
armed with a withe he inveighcd inst this 
“Gay Lothario,” who defended himself with a 
Ichion until Roland disarmed him, houghing 
his paltrey withal. 

Atter the joust the prebendary abjectly apolo- 
gized, albcit in a scarcely respirable condition, then 
hastened to the pharmaceutic’s acri¢ for copaiba, 
anorphine and quinine, and was not seen again 
until the next Michaclmas. 

Roland returned on Thanksgiving Day, took an 
inventory of his possessions, which consisted bf a 
large quantity of almond cement, a package of en- 
velopes, a dish of anchovy sauce, & tame falcon, a 
book on acoustics, a miniature of a mirage, a trea- 
tise on the cpizvotic, a stomacher lined with sarce- 
net, @ cerement of scpulture, a cadaver and a 
bomb. 

The next day the hymeneal rites were performed, 
and Diana became thenceforth his faithful coadju- 
tant and housewife. 

———+o—____ 
SURPRISED INDIANS. 

The toper who stole and drank a bottle of whis- 
key (as he thought), and found it to be tine of 
¢pecac, was one of the many thieves who swallow 
more than they can keep down, The experience 
of some copper-colored robbers out West was 
about as miserable as his. An Idaho mining- 
camp, intending to celebrate the glorious Fourth, 
ordered 8 heap of fireworks to be sent to them. 
A whole wagon-load was forwarded, and while 
on its way, was captured one night by a band of 
Indians, 
property they had got hold of, and proceeded tu 
investigate. 

The chief thought the cannon crackers were 
cigars, and the little ones cigarettes, which articles 
he had seen in use at various camps he had visited, 
and he distributed a lot around, and they all light 
ed up for a smoke, and in a moment, a more sur- 
prised and puzzled sect of Indians never got to- 
gether. 

The chief had a cannon cracker, and after the 
explosion, it was three minutes before he could 
get breath enough to yell, and ‘hen the wild shrick 
he gave could be heard a mile away. That ended 
the smoking. 

Another brave fell off the top of the wagon with 
@ big box of giant torpedoes, and the crash that 
greeted him as he alighted scared him so that he 
got up and ran off at break-neck speed. 

A squaw contrived to get a pin-wheel afire, and 
as she dropped it on the gronnd, the natural ten- 
dency of the thing to whirl around made it go over 
the ground like a wheel of fire, sending out a 
shower of sparks, and causing the affrighted lady 
to send away trom it, with her eyes as ‘big as 
saucers” with terror. 

The pin-wheel got under the wagon and ignited 
it, and the Indians at first tricd to extinguish the 
flames; but pretty soon a Roman candle went off, 
and before the man who was hit by the first. ball 
on the nose could clap his hand on the injured. 


‘There w 








































































In other words, they conserve their vital force, 
and try to keep active as long as possible, 


member, another ball was thrown there, and then 
a third. 





They did not exactly know what sort of |” 








braves in the legs and ribs, and the different col- 
ored fires threw first a red and then a blue light 
upon the 6 
More pin-wheels got loose, and when a brave 
jumped to avoid a pin-whcel, he got into the air just 
in time to be hit by a rocket, and almost every red 
man was more or less burned; and in about five 
minutes, a crowd of the worst scared and most 
frantic Indians I ever saw was scurrying off in the 
darkn across the prairie, bellowing with pain 
and fear, And the next load of fireworks sent 
through that region won't be meddled with by 
those Indians.—oston Post. 
to 
For the Companion, 
THE ILL WORD. 
Our souls may be ereators free, 
Yet what ke we cannot kill; 


The thing forget yet dieth not 
Once launched fn being by our will. 






























The ML word 83 
Whate'er repentant thing v 
There are uo tears of after years 
To make a wretched truth untrue. 





With those beloved from life removed, 
The hasty word who shall erase? 

Howe'er We weep ‘tls fixed and deep, 
Unchanged as death's unchanging face. 












And all besy 
As ifthe p 


And oh, at last, fea netlona past, 
How sweet to feel as we dept 
No breath of ours bath ebilled th 
That blossomed in a sty 

GEORG 


: spar! ; 
ring day were now, 





flowers 
ee heart! 
Hl, CoomEr. 


~or - o 
CONQUERING DIFFICULTIES. 


The soldiers of Hannibal shrank back with awe and 
affright when they arrived at the feet of the Alps, those 
vust atore-hounes of Nature, once believed to connect 
Italy with the pole, The sight of these enormous ram. 
parts, whose heads, capped with eternal snow, eeemed 
to touch the heavens, struck a sensible dejection on the 
hearts of the soldiers. Hannibal's force, at thie period, 
consisted of 38,000 infantry; 8,000 horse; seven-and- 
thirty clephanta; and a long train of horses for carriages 
and burdens. 














It was in the middle of autumn; the trees were yel- 
low with the fading leaf; and a vast quantity of snow 
having blocked up many of the parser, tl ly objects 
whieh reminded them of humanity were a few mi 
le cottazim, perched upon the pi 
cliff; flocks almost periehed with 
Dairy bodies and of savage viEwge. 

On the ninth day, after conquering difficulties with. 
out number, the army reached the summit of the Alps. 
The alarm, which had b efreulating among the 
troops all the way, now became xo evident that Hanni- 
bal thought pro its and halting on the top 
of one of the mount from which theee wax a fine 
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1 Jains of Piedmont, which app red 
before them, Hem the beauty of those regions: 
and represented to them how near they were te putting 
a final period to their diflicultios; ince one or two 
thea would ine yive them possession of the Ro- 
man capital. v filled with euch promising 
hopes, and the effect of wh 
the stent of Its andecapes, inspired the deje 
diera with vigor and alacrity; they set forw 
avon after arrived in the plains, near the city: 0 
























les destruction hurl’ 


“When o'er the weeping 
of the World.” 


And shook the rising empl 






This celebrated march, performed at auch an unfa- 
yorable keakon of the year, in a country rendered by na- 
ture almost inaccessible, hax heen t dmiration of 
every succeeding age: and many a fruitless attempt had 
been made to ascertain its actual route, 

General Melville settled the question, With Pol. 
ding in his hand, he t dit “trem the point wh 
Hannibal {ig supposed to have crossed the Rhone, up 
the left bank of that river, across Dauphine to the cn- 
trance of the mountains at Les Echelles; along the v 
to Chamberry, up the banke of the Isere, 
and Mouster, over the gorge of the Alps, 
tle 8t. Bernard, and down their castern slope: 
and Ivrea, to the plains of Piedfont, in the 
hood of Turin.” 

———__+o+_____ 


“COME, PAPA.” 

Among the miscrics and misplacements eansed by 
drunkenness there is no instance more sadly touching 
than that of a child's natural protector dependent on 
the protection of the child. Street scenes like the fol- 
lowing in the “Empire City” have been repeated too 
often elsewhere, to our own knowledge. 




























“Come, papa; I know where we are. This is the 
ery, and Canal Street is only alittle way up. Come 
on. 

‘The speaker waa a boy about seven years old. He 
was neatly and warnly dressed, and as prettily spoken 
as any of the children that play in. Reservoir Square on 
a summer afternoon. His hand was clasped in the bin, 
bexrimed palm of aman in the dress of a hard-working 
mechanic, ‘The man was xo drunk that he nearly went 
upon all fours, and when he lurched from one olde to 
another he jerked the little fellow from his feet. 1lwas 
3.30 o’elock on Sun morning. 
®, I'll show yer, papa, where to go. Come right 
along with me.” 

‘The second speaker was a young man with broad 
shoulders, and wearing clothes that were fashionable a 
before. 

The fellow was a robher—or worse—and his object 
was to tole the drunken man into a den of confederates, 
and “go through him.” But the little boy resisted 
still trying to pull his father along towards 
fortunately the voice ofa third man 
oughly, “What are you doing?” frightened 






































‘illain away. 
Intent only on getting home, the poor child started up 
the Bowery, the father staggering from one side of the 
walk to the other, and the little fellow clinging to his 
hantl and encouraging him with,— 

“Come on, papa; I know the way.” 

While crossing the Bowery at Canal Street, the man 
fell, and it seemed in the darkness to those a short dis- 
tance behind ax though he must have fallen on the child, 
‘They lay together in the atreet for a moment, but when 
the policeman arrived the little fellow was up and tug- 
ging at his father’s hand. 

“Ia that yer pop, sonny 2” the policéman asked. 

“Yor, ai father.” 

owh 











do you | 
“In Mott Strect—only two blocks over. Come on, 








papa; I know the way.” 
‘The drunken man had got to his feet, and the little 
fellow led him away towards home.—New York Sun. 
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MAKING A DAY FORTUNATE. 


Lueullus when he marched up to Tigranocerts had 
an army of 300,000 men to attack. 


He did not go about to hie officers and say, “Do you 
think 1 had better attack them? or what do you think 
about it? Thave really a great mind to do eo.” His 
army and his officcra were disconcerted with thelr num. 
bers. Lucullus, the very moment he glanced at their 
position, exclaimed, — 

“We have them!" It happened to be one of those 






‘do out to them the luxuriant | 


ho wad so much enforced by | 


dar ax unfortunate, because it had formerly been mem- 
orable by defeats. "They requested him to consider thie 
well, and not to hazard’a battic on such a day. 

“Twill put dt among the fortunate diyey 
and immediately ordered them to march. 

A hundred thousand barbarians fell In the batue; 
with the loss of only five Romans killed, and a hundred 
wounded. 





said he, 








——_—_+er—- - 
“I AM KOSCIUSCO.” 


A Polish regiment, forming part of the Russian anny, 
after expelling the French from Troyes, marched upon 
Fontainebleau. The troops were foraging in a neigh- 
boring village, and were about to commit disorders 
which would have caused considerable lose to the pro- 
prictors, without benefit to themselves. 


While they were thus employed, and thelr officers 
looking on, they were astonished tw hear this word of 
command, bidding them to cease, pronounced in their 
own language by a person in the dress of the upper 
class of peanants, 

When I had a command In the army of which your 

iment fo part,” said the atranger, “1 punished 

y severely such acta as you «ecm to authorize by 

vir presence; and iv 48 not_on thoxe soldiers, but on 

you, that punishment would fallen.” 

‘To be thus tutored by a French farmer, in thefr own 
language, in such circumstances, and In auch terms, 
Was almost past endurance. ‘They beheld the peasants 
at the same time taking off their hats and surrounding 
the speaker, as if to protect him in case of violence, 

Conjared to disclose his quality and name, the peas: 
ant, drawing bin} 

a halfstitled vol 
“Lam Korciuse 
The movement wax electric; the soldicrs threw down 

their arms; and falling prostrate on th d, accord. 

ing to the custom of their country, covei 
with eand. 





























nd across his eyes, exclaimed, with 
















————+e+—___— 
“PREACHING THE FUNERAL.” 


True and tender regard for our dead ia not best ex- 
pressed in lengthy obsequies and cumbrous obituary 
ceremony. A writer in the New Orleans Chriation 
Adrovate goes so far as to say that no addreas should 
be delivered unless on extraordinary occasions, Doubt- 
Jess, this part of the funeral service has been thought 
too much of, and carried too far, 





Years ago, a minister was expected to preach ap 
elaborate funeral sermon at the burial of every infant, 
and every saint and sinner. And if hia presence could 

lay of interment, a memorial ser 
d. 











ce Wilk 
During the first this writer's ministry, he was 
requested by a brother to “prench the funeral” of his 
mother. Said L— 
“Brother, how long has your mother been dead?" 
He replied 
MY 











y but her funeral has never been 
And I've got 8 good many kinfolks, cousins 
and aunts, who've died. I want you to 
hi their funcrals, too." 

uch to the good brother's disgust for new-fangled 
notions and preachers, his requext was kindly but posi- 
tively refused. We have outgrown those days, but fur- 
ther reform ie yet ne 
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DUTIES OF A LEGISLATOR. 


The following humorous sketch of the duties of a leg- 
islator points out several evils which would not exist if 
all legislators were conscientious ; 

The Lin 


been wel 
1 
la 


















de 










rkiln Club Comniittee on Judiciary, who had 

to investigate and report on the guery from 

“What ia the duty of a member of the State 
* reported ax follow: 

ke a free pase from ee 








railroad in de State. 











Dia pute him in a pe 
8.un’ subsidies. 
To be absent as often an’ as much as he kin, an’ to 
ry with promptness an’ despateb. 
ei push frew bills fayorin’ de intereats of himself 
rienda, 
. opin out de seshuns as long as possible in order 

vd 

5. ‘To let no oceashun pasa widout makin’ a speech, 
an’ to hab ebery one of dese epecches printed an’ sent 
home to an anxshus constituency. 

The report was accepted and filed, and Brother Gard- 
ner complimented the chairman on bis research and in- 
telligence.— Detroit Free Preva 
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HIS IMPLEMENTS OF SORCERY. 
We are told that a slave, in the early period of Ro- 
man history, having been enfranchised by his master, 
never failed to re:p more corn upon @ small piece of 
land which had been bequeathed to him, than any of 


shun to wote agin railroad monop- 




























;his neighbors. In consequence of this, they accused 


him of sorcery, and cited him to appear before the 
criminal tribunal, 


In thie emergency, the enfranchised slave took with 
him hix daughter, Sie ploughs, his harrows, and his 
oxen; and showing them to the judges, declared that if 
he had been guilty of sorcery in producing greater crops 
than his neighbors, the inetrumente of his sorcery were 
the instruments lying before them, 
Those are my charms,” continued he, “and they are 
open to any person's examination. ‘The charms T’ pos. 
sea besides, T cannot so readily show; but if you will 
permit me to use these instruments in my own ground, 
n the same manner Tam accustomed to use them, you 
may soon see the charme I allude to, by the drops of 
perspiration, which will fall from my face.” 
His neighbors recelved the punishment of their folly. 
and envy in the applause their intended victim received 
from the whole court. 


AN AMUSING SCENE. 


* An amusing incident, which occurred in a Cleveland 
atreet-car, teaches that gallantry cannot be extorted by 
sarcastic words: 


A woman of fifty, made-up to look about twenty-five 
years old, got ahoard at a croesing to find every seat or- 
cupicd. She stood for a moment, and then sclecting a 
poorly-dressed man about forty-five years of age, she 
observed — 

“Are there any gentlemen on the car?” “Indeed, I 
dunno,” he replied, ax he looked up and down. “If 
there haint, and you age going clear through, F'll’ hunt 
up one for you at the end of the line.” 

There was an embarrassing silence for a moment, and 
then a light broke in on him all of a sudden, and he 
rose and said,— 

“You can have thia seat, madam. I am allus per- 
fectly willing to stand up and give my seat to anybody 
older than myself.” 

That decided her. She gave him a look which he 
will not forget, and grabbing the strap, she refused to 
ait down, even when five seats had become vacant. 


++ 
FISHING MOCCASINS. 


‘Water moccasins use their body as a sort of seve in 
catching fish. Ina Texas pond one was briskly turn. 
ing and twisting in all directions, forcing minnows into 
spacer between him and the bank. ‘The fish endeavored 
to escape by leaping over the snake's hody into the wa- 
ter beyond, while the moccasin, with elevated head, 
caught the Aish in his mouth as they passed through 
the air. 
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For the Companion. 


GOOD-BY, WINTER! 
‘The meadow-brooks are full, and busy 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When you see them it is time to search for he- 
paticas in sunny, sheltered places. 

By this time, too, you hear the frogs in the ponds 
—two kinds, the deep-voiced “bull-paddies,” as 
the boys call them, and the small, shrill-voiced 
peeping hylas. 

When they are fairly awake, you may look for 
red-winged blackbirds, and a week or two later, 
for tarly anemones. 

By this time spring is fairly awake, and you 


| Will be surprised to find, even after two or three 


days of cold rain, that the pastures are blue with 
violets. 


Jong ago, but everybody has not the good luck to 
live near it. 

If it grows near you, take a few roots into the 
house in the fall, and you will have blossoms early 
in the winter. 

Red and yellow columbines, too, are nodding on 
the rocks, and before you fairly look for them the 
long-stemmed violets and jack-in-the-pulpit are 
springing up to welcome you. 

What is the jack-in-the-pulpit? Is it a flower? | 
What kind of seeds has it? 

Just use your eyes, children, and find out some 
of these things for yourselves before next sum- 


Getting Winter off to sea; s The may-flower, or trailing arbutus, has come | mer. Cc. M. HL 
His trunks of ice, all packed and ready, 
Are standing under every tree. egy 


His overcoats, well aired and shaken, 
Are dangling from each dripping bough; 
For he has stayed till overtaken, 
And Spring is right upon him now! 
Yes, hurry up, old Winter, hurry! 
Sometime, we hope, you'll come again; 
But here is Spring, in such a flurry, 
Keeping back her stores of rain! 
Yes, good-by, good-by, old fellow! 
With your coasting, skating, fun; 
Bring some more by next December, 
‘When the summer days are done. 
What's the matter, pretty Springtime? 
Always weeping? Some would say 
You are vexed, because old Winter 
Always lingers in your way. 
‘Well, he’s off! The brooks have started! 
Now the birds can come and sing. 
80 welcome to the happy-hearted, 
Laughing, budding, genial Spring! _ 
Mrs. 8. C. STONE. 
——_+or—__- —_ 
For the Companion, 
HOW THE SPRING COMES. 


It begins very early, not in March, 
but in the summer, when new buds 
form on trees and push off the leaves, 
which fall to the ground. 

If you look at any tree in October or 
November, you will see the next spring’s 
buds. Perhaps the horse-chestnut is the 
best to study, its buds are so large, and 
it is an easy tree to find. 

If you cut off a bud, you see that it 
shines as if it were covered with var- 
nish, and if you open it, carefully, you 
find something that looks like cotton- 
wool wrapped around the tiny green 
leaves that some day will cover the 
branches. 

The varnish, or gum, keeps out the 
cold; so does the wool, and the little 
leaves are as well protected as a duck- 
ling in the egg, or a baby in its crib- 
blankets. 

Some day you will like to learn some 
pretty verses that begin 

“The trees and the flowers are running 

race,” 


and how they shout to the chestnut- 
tree to put forth his leaves. 
“Then the chestnut hears, and breaks out iu 
loom, 
‘White and pink, to the topmost boughs; 
Ob, why not grow higher, you've plenty of 
m, 
You beautiful tree, with the sky for your 
house,” 


and you will hear of the avenue of 
horse-chestnat trees, a mile long, at 
Bushy Park, near London, that every- 
body goes to see in blossom-time. 

If you think the winter very long, 
and are tired of waiting for spring, you 
can coax a little of it to come early for 
you. 

Go into the woods some mild day in 
winter, and dig up a few roots of he- 
Patica, or liverwort, as some people 
call it. 

It has glossy green leaves that last 
all winter, and are divided into three 
parts, or lobes. Under these leaves are 
little flower-buds rolled up in their furry 
coverings. 

Put the plants into a pot of earth and 
set it in a sunny window. 

Long before the out-of-door flowers have thought 
of blooming, your pot will be full of pale-purple, 
pink, or white blossoms. 

If somebody, who painted a little group of them 
that I have just seen, had known, and loved, and 
watched them when she was a little girl, she would 
not have made them bright blue in her picture. 

That is what comes of not learning to use one’s 
own eyes, and copying from others who have never 
used theirs. 

About the first of March the bluebirds begin to] 
sing, and a week or two later whole flocks of 
blackbirds are creaking and chattering in the bare 
trees. 

When I hear them I begin to look for pussy- 
willows, and bring great handfuls of them into the 
house. 

Do you know whether “pussies” are flower or 
leaf-buds ? 

This spring will be a good time to find out. 

‘What becomes of them after they lose their gray 
furry look ? 

What kind of blossoms has the birch ? 

Does the elm-tree ever blossom, and when ? 


For the Companion. 


WHAT CAN 


My little Nannie, as bright as the morning, 
Sat at the table and heard us all talk ; 

But at last, wanting her share in the chatting, 
This she asked, “ Johnny, do sausages walk ?” 








THEY BE? 


Catching at once his glance of gay wonder, 


She added, hastily, “Or do they fly >” 
Her little heart anxious to make no g: 
With so many listening, for she is shy. 





at blunder, 


Johnny laughed loudly, and Nannie looked flustered, 
But inwardly scorned to be put down by him ; 

So quickly went on as her courage she mustered, 
“O, of course not! I know now—yes, 





You all know, don’t you, when to Jook for the 
red flowers of the maple ? 


Then we all shouted, and then we all kissed her; 
Tt ended for us in a morning of fun, 

Wondering what-visions our Joh 
Saw in her mind trooping on one by one. 





vie-small-sister 


in corners and by-ways, 
usages walking along on the floor, 
Sausages roaming on hillsides and highways, 
Some on two legs maybe, others on four. 








sage! 








tes and on pieces of paper we drew them, 


ing bird-like on high ; 


8 perching on tree-tops, and to them, 


Sausages flying down out of the sky. 


0, 


what queer fancies my dear little daughter 


Has of the creatures on sea and on land! 


Mary L, Boiies Brancn. 


TNivo 
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For the Companion, 
WILLIE’S MAPLE-SUGAR. 

“How do you make maple-sugar, Uncle John ?” 
asked a little city boy one summer when he was at 
the farm. 

“Well,” said the uncle, “we make little holes in 
the maple trees, and let the sap run out; then we 
boil it down to sugar.” 

That very day Willie was out in the chip-yard 
helping his auntie pick up a basket of chips. A 
large maple tree growing near by had scattered its 
seeds the year before, and the yard was now thick 
with tiny maple trees. 

“What are all these little green things growing 
here 2” asked Willie. 

“Maple trees,” said his auntie. 

‘Willie jumped up and ran into the house like a 
shot. “I want a pin, mamma! I want a pin, 
quick !” 

His mamma gave him one, and back he darted 
to the chip-yard. 

“What are you doing, Willie ?” asked his auntic, 
seeing him going busily about from one little tree 
to another, and sticking the pin into each one. 

“I'm going to make some maple-sugar,” was 


the breathless reply. “Uncle says they make lit- 
tle holes in maple trees, and let the sap run out, so 
I'm going to do it. Here’s, oh, such lots and lots 
of trees! How many cakes do you suppose I shall 
have, auntie >” 
a on 
YOUR ANGEL, MAMMA. 

Little Gilbert's mamma has a way of calling 
him her angel when he is very sweet and good. 
One day, not long ago, he was helping a man put 
in the coal, and, falling down, hurt himself quite 
badly. Upstairs he came crying loudly, and 
mamma, sitting at her sewing, called out, “Why, 
who is that, making such a dreadful noise in the 
house?” 

In rushed the little grimy figure, face and hands 
black with coal dust, and tears making funny 
white tracks down the dirty cheeks. ‘“‘O mamma, 
mamma, it’s your angel.” The poor little battered 
angel was soon washed, kissed and comforted. 





The same little boy has the words “nightingale” 
and “mocking-bird” queerly mixed, and not long 
since he said, after singing a hymn, “Was not that 





like a mocking-gale, mamma?” 


(«NUTS TO CRACK) 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
REVERSALS. 
The words required, spelled backwards, form perfect 
words. Place the initials of the reverse words o their 
order and read the day of the year on which « mun of , 
great renown wae asenssinated. ! 
1, The battle where Napoleon gained from his eoldiers =. * 
the name of Little Corporal. 2, One who 
subeluts by a wandering, pastoral life. 3, { 
Hoar frost. 4, Mental powers. 6, There- 
fore. 6, A rapacious animal. 7, Space. 1 
8, An author and traveller. 9, A wild ani- 
mal. 10, Pertaining to acity.’ 11, A word 
of contempt addressed to a low fellow. 
2 BL. gE. 


HALF-SQUARE. 
1. A beverage. 2. A river in France. 
3. Compact. 4. Border of a garment. 
5. A pronoun. 6. A numeral. 


3. 

RHYMES OF WORD VALUES. 
A city where St. Paul abode—254. 
A sin forbidden by his code—1152e. 
The ancient great Etruscan drain 
Btill perfect as a water-main—2265. 
An ancient queen, a suicide—1001. 
A female brave who fought and died. 
Queen of the violin beside—1203. 
A widow who received her lord—1554, 
From Pluto’s shades to life restored. 
Mother of Mercury, fabled queen—1003. 
The Muse of History on the scene—151. 
A maid whom Hercules fain would win 
By shooting arrows with her kin—5le. 
An ancient State where Danube flows—603. 
A town the Frenchman's border knows— 

1538. 


A father who in fable old 

Writhed in a serpent’s torturing fold—151n. 
-A town of the “celestial” order—1102. 

A town on the Mikado’s border—1102. 

A tree whose fruit we drink and eat—202. 
Fruit of a tree accounted sweet—201. 


4. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 


The letters indicated spell » name found 
on the Map of the World. 
A State. 





. Common time in music. 

. An ancient numeral. 

A universal, affirmative proposition. 
. A point of compass. 

A numeral letter. 

+ Name of an Emperor. 

. A known quantity. | WESTBROOK. 


5. 
NAMB OF A DOUK AND OF ITH AUTHOR. 
1 (word). A kind of food as common as 
bread. 


PASO we ton 


2. Is elther preposition or conjunction 
according to Its use. 
3, What all the human race at one time 


are. 
4. Often indicates authorship. 
5. A man’s name,—one of the most com. 
mon iu Engliah andin some other languages, 
6. Was once called King In the United 
Bee verb 
. A verb governed by 1, 2, 8. 
8. Ata later period.” ne 
9. Christened. 
10. The definite adjective. 
i ane ee of old. 
- Name of a country. 
13. A’book of first lessons, ELIZABETH. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 

A son of Ishmael; a woman beloved by a 
poet; food; to subdue; a long line; an 
equal; a rock of Bible fame. 

CENTENNIAL PURCHASE. 

Bought at Centennial Exhibition,— 

Turkish Shawl, 10 liras; Chinese Pitcher, 
1 tail; 10 yards French Lace at one livre 
per yard, 10livres; One dozen Swiss Views, 

bat; Spanish Guitar, 10 pistoles; Oporto 
Wine, 1 doubloon. 

What amount in Federal money is re- 
quired to balance the purchase? 





5 CONUNDRUMS. 
7 What {s that which nobody wants, and 
nobody likes to lose? A lawsuit. 

‘What is the difference between forms and 
ceremonies? You sit upon forme, and stand 
upon ceremonies. 

What ie the greatest riddle of all? Life 
—because we must all give it up. 

‘What is the difference between a pill and 
hill? One is bard to get up, and the other is hard to 
get down. 

How is it that the summer always goes so quickly? 
Because there is often an evening mist. 

Why is a water-lily like a whale? Because it comes 
to the surface to blow. 


Fa 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 LAME MaLe 
LAMP PALM 
PACE caPeE 
LEAP PEaL 
WEST sTEW 
sUED USED 
RUNS URNs8 
G@oRE oGRE 
TARS sTARB 
RAPS sPAR 


Zigzage,—MAaPLE Suaar. 

2. Violet, Elder, Rose, Oxalis, Narcissus, Iris, Cam. 
ellia, Arethusa,—VERONICA. 

3.—Molasses. Mo. La. 3. 8. E. 8. 


4. THEBES. Osinis. 
Hyxsos. Bangs. 
EMBALMING. EUPHRATES. 
ENGRAVING. LAND SURVEYING. 
Ger. Isis. 
Year. SPHINXES. 
PYRAMIDS. Kaname. 
THEBAN. 
ISRAELITES. ‘Tuk EayptiaN OBELISK. 





ABRAHAM. 
NOMES. 
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The SuBScCRIPTION Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tur CoMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages Is le, a8 Te- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made In Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO-~ 
CURED, send the money iu a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. "All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

aaper Is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Bobks unless this Is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription 1s piid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are pald, 
And their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








INCREASE OF LONGEVITY. 

It is a common impression that the early settlers of 
New England were a hardy race, of great powers of en- 
durance and long-lived. It is also thought that their de- 
scendants have lost much of the early vigor, and arc 
shorter lived. But the recent celebration in Boston, of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its scttle- 
ment, has led to a change of opinion. 

In reading up past history copies have been found of 
full and interesting letters written by French visitors, a 
century ago. They give rose-colored views of the city, 
and its prosperity, and of the social character of the 
people. But all the letters spoke of the inhabitants as 
generally thin and pale and sickly-looking, with a great 
lack of vitality: 

Une of the visitors, of 2 scientific spirit, followed up 
his observations by searching the grave-yards, to learn 
the average length of life. He found them full of those 
who died young, and of many who reached middle age; 
but not a record of many who had passed sixty. It ie 
certain that the old type of the Yankee, tall, slender and 
thin-faced, 1s glving place to a type more closcly re- 
sembling the stoutncss of the Englishman. Prof. Hux- 
ley, when in this country, said that he could see no dif- 
ference in physique between the ladies of New York 
and Boston and the ladies of London. 

This increase of Iongevity must be attributed to a 
better knowledge of hygiene. Intelligence tends to 
long life, as does an object which absorbs all the pow- 
ers in virtuous employment. 











a a 
INDUSTRIAL SECRETS. 
Our ancestors had little faith in patent laws to pro- 
tect thelr rights in inventions. What they discovered 
or invented, they concealed. 


Workmen were put upon an oath never to reveal the 
process used by their employers. Doors were kept 
closed, artisans going out were searched, visitors were 
rigorously excluded from admission, and falee opera- 
tions blinded the workmen themselves. 

The mysteries of every craft were hedged in by thick- 
act fences of empyrical pretensions and judicial affirm- 
ation. The royal manufactories of porcelain, for exam- 
ple, were carried on in Europe with a spirit of jealous 
exclusivenesi 

His Majesty of Saxony was especially circumspect. 
Not content with the oath of secrecy imposed upon hie 
workpeople, he would not abate his kingly suspicion in 
favor of a brother monarch. Neither king uor king's 
delegates might enter the tabooed walls of Meissen. 

‘What is erroneously called the Dresden porcelain— 
that exquisite pottery of which the world has never 
seen {te like—was roduced for two hundred years by a 
process so secret that neither the bribery of princes nor 
the garrulity of the operatives revealed lt. 

Other discoveries have been less successfully guarded, 
fortunately for the world. The manufacture of tin 
ware in England originated in a stolen secret. 

Few readers need to be informed that tin ware is 
simply thin iron plated with tin by being dipped into 
the molten metal. 

In theory, it fs an easy matter to clean the surface of 
iron, dip It Intoa bath of boiling tin, remove It enveloped 
with a silvery metal to a place for cooling. In practice, 
however, the process is one of the most difficult in the 
arts. 

Tt was discovered in Holland, and guarded from pub- 
leity with the utmost vigilance for more than half a 
century. England tried in vain to discover the secret, 
until James Sherman, a Cornish miner, insinuated him- 
self master of the secret, and brought it home. 

‘The secret of manufacturing cast steel was also stealth- 
ily obtained, and is now. within the reach of all artisans. 


—Trade List. 
eg 


MRS. PRESIDENT HAYES AND THE BOYS. 

Mrs. President Hayes went sleigh-riding the other 
day in an old sleigh found in the loft over the stables of 
the Executive mansion. The vehicle was so shabby 
that she directed the driver to keep off the more public 
thoroughfares : 


While driving through the quieter strects, a small 
urchin who was playing in the snow called out, “Please, 
may I ride on the runner?” 

She laughingly consented, and soon after he had 
climbed to his perch another asked the same favor, to 
which she agreed, and presently other boys berought 
her for a ride, and she took one on the seat beside her 
and allowed another to sit with the coachman. She 
gave all, including those on the runners, a pleasant ride, 
putting them off at their homes before she returned to 
the White House, leaving them without a suspicion 
that they had been enjoying a sleigh-ride with the wife 
of the resident of the United States.— Washington 


eee gr ee 
LIVE UNICORNS. 
The unicorn still exists in the interior of Thibet. It 
fa there called the one-horned txo-po. 


Tta honfs are divided; {t Is about twelve or thirteen 
hands high; it is extremely wild an‘ fierce, yet associat. 
ing in large horde. Its tail fe shaped like that of a boar, 


j walnut, the ape only drove it into the earth. What 





and its horn, which is curved, grows out of its fore- 
head. It is seldom caught alive, but the Tartars fre- 
quently shoot it, and use its flesh for food. 

An account of the existence of this animal was com- 
municated by Major Lattar, commander of the territo- 
ries of the Rajah of Sikkim in the mountainous country 
east of Nepaul, to Gen. Nicol, who transmitted the 
account to the Marquis of Hastings. 


—_—+——_ 
A NEW CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


Diphtheria is often so malignant as to baffle the best 
medical skill. Any method of treatment, therefore, 
which scems reasonable, is worth trying. The Ne 
York Times publishes what purports to bo a new dis- 
covery: 

A young man in the West, whose arm had been am- 
putaied, was recently attacked with the disease before 
the limb had healed. To the surprise of his physician, 
the matter incident to diphtheria appeared on the arm 
where it had been severed, in place of depositing itself 
fs usual in the throat, and the case proved to be a very 
mild one. 

The doctor profited by this strong intimation from 
nature, to whom many of his profession pay very little 
heed, and when next called to visit a diphtheritic pa- 
tient, bliatered his chest. There most of the deposits 
showed themaclvcs, and the patient speedily recovered. 

Hence it is inferred that the disorder generally affects 
the throat on account of the thinness of its lining, and 
not because it Is any part of its morbid law to do 60. 
When the blister breake the epidermis, the tenderness 
of that portion of the body draws the virus in the system 
thither, instead of to the throal, as ordinarily. 

This may prove to be of vast advantage to the medi- 
cal fraternity. If it should, it would be only one of 
many Instances in which what we call accident has re- 
vealed more than any amount of science. 
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THE COW TREE. 

One of the greatest vegetable phenomena, though not 
fo uscful to mankind as the bread-fruit, appears to be 
the Palo de Vaca. 


This plant produces a glutinous liquid, like an ani- 
mal. It frequently grows upon the barren sides of a 
Tock and. han dry. cortaccous. jcaves: Foe severiil 
months in the year its foliage is not moistened by a sin- 
gle shower of rain; and its branches appear entirely 
dried up; but upon ‘piercing the trunk, particularly at 
the rising of the sun, there flowsa swectand nourishing 
yellow juice, having'a balsamic perfume, with many of 
the qualitics of milk. In the morning, the natives of 
the country in which this vegetable fountain grows, 
visit it with bowls, in which they carry home its milk 
for their children. “So that this tree,’"says Humboldt, 
“aveins to present the picture of a shepherd, distribut- 
ing the milk of hia flock.” . 


The Arnguans call it the cow; the Caucaguans the 
milk-tree. Humboldt, Kunth, and Bredemcyer saw the 
fruit of this tree; but no naturalist has yet seen the 
flower. 
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AN INTELLIGENT APE. 
A man of strict veracity relates these two facts, of 
which he was an eye-witness. 


He had a very intelligent ape, to whom he amused 
himself by giving walnuts, of which the animal was ex 
tremely fond. One day, he pl: them at such a dis- 
tance from the ape that the animal, restrained by his 
chain, could not reach them. After many useless cf 
forts to indulge himself in his favorite delicacy, he hap- 
pened to sce a servant pasa by with a napkin under his 
arm. He immediately seized hold of it, whisked it out 
Deyond his arm, to beat the nuts within hie reach, and 
so obtained possession of them. His mode of breaking 1 
the walnuts was a fresh proof of his inventive powers. 
Ile placed the walnut upon the ground, let a great stone 
fall on it, and so gu’ its contents, One day, the 
ground on which he had placed the walnuts was so 
much softer than usual that, instead of breaking the 



































docs the animal do? ” He takes up a tlle, places the wal- 
nut upon it, and then lets the stone fall while the wal- 
nut is in that position. 
ag Se 

CURIOUS WAYS OF CATCHING FISH. 

The Icelanders are said, at one time, to have taught 
bears to jump into the sea and catch ecals. The China 
birds are equally well trained; for at a signal, they dive 
into the lakes and bring up large fish, graeped in their 
Dills. . 

In Grecce the fishermen use branches of pine, 
stecped in pitch, and lighted; the inhabitants of Amor- 
gos used cypress-leaved cedar, which served, when 


lighted, a8 a flambeau; and the Chinese fish in the 
night with white painted boards, placed in a manner to 
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reflect the rays of the moon upon the water doubly. 
‘These attract the fish to the boat; when the men cast a 
large net, and seldom fail to draw out considerable 
quantities. Anchovies are fished for also ina similar 
manner. 
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“NOTHING LIKE MY AIN HOUSE.” 


‘Who does not feel the influence and acknowledge the 
comforts of home? 


‘When Sir Walter Scott returned, a helpless paralytic, 
to Abbotaford after his continental tour in search of 
health, that never was again to be his, it is touching to 
read that he desired to be wheeled through his rooms, 
and he was accordingly moved slowly for an hour of 
more up and down the ball and the great library. 

“] bave acen much,” he kept saying, “but nothing 
like my ain house. Give me one turn more.” 

He had labored to make {t a happy home, or he could 
not have felt and spoken thus. 


ee 
THE FLOWER OF THE AIR. 


There fs a plant in Chill, and a similar one in Japan, 
called the ‘‘flower of the air.” 


‘This appellation is given to it because it has no root, 
and ia never fixed to the earth. It twincs round a dry 
tree or sterile rock. Each shoot produces two or three 
flowers like a lily, white, transparent, and odoriferous. 
It is capable of being transported two or three hundred 
leagues; and it vegetates as it travels, suspended on a 
twig. 

= 

Josu Briuines saya that “a good doctor Is a gentle- 
man to whom we may pay three dollars a visit for ad- 
vising us to eat less and exercise more.” 


A Youna Indy was caressing a pretty spaniel and 
murmuring, “I do love a nice dog! “Ah!” said a 
dandy, standing near, “I would I were adog.” “Never 
mind,” retorted the young lady, sharply, “you'll grow.”” 


A GENTLEMAN was complimenting a pretty young 
Indy fn the presence of his wife. ‘It’s lucky I did not 
meet Miss Hopkins before I married you, my dear. 
“Well, yes, it ls extremely—for her,” was the dry re- 
joinder. 


A Gazveston man, who has a mule for sale, hearing 
that a friend in Houston wanted to buy a mule, tele- 
graphed him — 

“Dear friend, if you are looking for a No. 1 mule, 
don’t forget me.” 





Tare last piece of lazinesa encountered by out-of-town 
correspondents ts that of the man who, being asked 
what ailed his eve, anawered. “Nothin’: T shut it coz I 
ean see well enough with onc. Sometimes | shut one, 
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For the Companion. “Of course, you know I had no option in the| Squire Holgate had not returned when they| “Speak out, boy !” exclaimed his father. “Clear 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. matter,” Coffin hastened to explain. “I did have | reached his office. But he soon came in, and | yourself of this shameful charge!” 
In Suxreen Cmarrens.—Caarren XII. yesterday, but not to-day.” shook hands with the farmer in his usual good-| ‘I’ve nothing more to say,” muttered Worth. “I j 


“You had a warrant in your pocket when you | natured way. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. came here yesterday! Why didn't you tell me?| ‘Why didn’t you come and see me yesterday ?” | 
Squire Holgate was not in; but he soon arrived, | You have acted like a knave and a traitor, Mr.|he said. “You might have saved this trouble.” 
having received a hasty message from his officer. | Coffin!” Lankton repeated the explanation he had made 
He shook hands with Worth in a kindly man- 


haven't got the pocket-rifle.” 

“But did you ¢ake it?” urged Mr. Lankton. 
“Answer his question.” 

Worth hesitated again, and then said,— 

“No, I didn't take it.” 


And Lankton looked as if he would like to tear | to the constable. 





ner, laid off his hat and overcoat, 
talking in a commonplace, genial 
way about the unusual depth of 
snow for March; looked in at the 
stove-door; and then proceeded to 
light a kerosene-lamp standing on 
the office-table. 

This done, he sat down in his 
big arm-chair, and looked scrutin- 
izingly at the prisoner. 

“Well,.my young friend,” he 
said, “I don’t suppose you find 
this very pleasant; and I didn’t 
mean /t should happen.” 

“Tt wouldn't have happened if I 
could help it,” said Worth, sulki- 
ly, from his chair at the end of 
the table. 

“I can bear him out in that'” 
added the officer, with a dry langh. 

“Tried to get away, did you? 
T heard of it!” said the judge. 
“What did you do such a foolish 
thing as that for?” 

“Because I wanted to go on the 
slelgh-ride; I had agreed to, and 
Thad a girl with me,” said Worth, 
with rising wrath at the recollec- 
tion of his wrongs. 

“That's naturat; that could bave 
teen arranged if you had only 
come here first,” said the judge. 
“It wouldn't have taken long.” 

‘Arrange it, and let me go now, then!” 

Judge Holgate shook his bushy white head. 

‘That will hardly do, under the circumstances ; 
we can’t be quite so indulgent to a prisoner who 
bas attempted to escape. I shall have to put you 
under bonds first.” Worth sat sullenly silent. 

**Let's see!” the squire resumed; “you haven't 
had your supper.” 

Worth thought bitterly of the oysters cooking 
at Bell’s, but made no answer. 

“And you'll want your father here. Where's 
your horse ?” 

“Under the hotel-shed,” mattered the prisoner. 

Squire Holgate turned to the constable. 

“Suppose, Coffin, you take him into the sleigh 
and go and fetch his father. You can wait for 
him to get a bite; and by the time you come back 
I shall have had my supper.” 

“But I don’t see that I shall have had my sup- 
per anywhere,” remarked the officer. 

“There's something in that,” laughed the squire : 
and he had to tell a story of which he was re- 
minded. 

“Oh, well, I don’t care; I'll go,” said the con- 
stable. ‘Come, my lad!” 

These two functionaries, it will be noticed, did 
not perform their duties at all in the stern con- 
ventional way described in romances, but used 
more natural and humane methods. 

I trust that Worth appreciated their gentleness. 
But he did not show that he did; his heart was 
too hot and full. 

Mr. Lankton, with the help of young Tim, had 
finished the evening chores, and was just going 
into the house, when he heard the sound of sleigh- 
bells on the bridge, and presently saw a horse and 
cutter coming to the door. 

“My horse!” he said, in some surprise. “And 
Worth! what is he coming back for ?” 

Then he recognized the man with Worth, and 
remembered Atway’s threat, and the officer's 
ominous visit of the day before. 

“What's this ?” he demanded, going out to meet 
the cutter as it ploughed its way along the half- 
trodden track. ‘What does this mean ?” 

“It means that I am taken up for stealing,” said 
Worth. 

“For stealing! stealing what? Not that pockct- 
rifle! Atway hasn’t dared !”—— 

“He has dared,” Worth replied, with the quiet- 
ness of desperation. “Chase pretended he wanted 
to walk his horse around the square, and went 
and warned Mr. Coffin, and had me arrested just 

as we were starting off on our sleigh-ride.” 

“Coffin !” cried Lankton, turning to the officer. 

a on, 





the officer from the 
sleigh and trample 
him in the snow. 

But Coffin still kept 
his seat and retained 
the prisoner at his side. 

“So much I get for 
trying to do a neighborly action,” he said, mildly. 
“I didn’t want to serve the writ; I’d rather have 
lost my fee a dozen times!” 

“Then why Aare you served it?” 

“That is your fault, Mr. Lankton. If you had 
gone up with your boy, or without him, since he 
wasn’t at home, and had a talk with the squire, as 
I advised, I’ve no doubt he could have settled mat- 
ters between you and the Atways.” 

“Never!” roared out the angry father. 

“So you told me,” Mr. Coffin replied. “You 
treated me more as an enemy than the friend I 
was; and received the squire’s suggestion with al- 
together too much contempt.” 

“I was mad!" Mr. Lankton exclaimed, begin- 
ning to see matters in their true light. “I be- 
lieved it was all a bluff game on the part of At- 
way, to drive me from my law-suit. I didn’t 
think he would dare to swear out a warrant against 
my son!” 

“Well, he has sworn out a very good one,” said 
the officer. “It’s no bluff game at all; he fis in 
dead earnest.” 

“It’s a most villanous piece of business!” cried 
the father, his wrath changing to consternation. 
“Have you told me the truth about it, Worth ?” 

“As sure as I live!” said Worth. “I haven’t 
got his pocket-rific !” 

“] know it!” said Mr. Lankton. “It's a case of 
malicious prosecution. But what's to be done?” 

“You'd better get in with us, and ride up to the 
squire’s office; that’s what we’ve come for,” Mr. 
Coffin explained. ‘The boy can get his supper 
first, if he likes.” 

“I don’t want any supper,” said Worth. 

“Nor I!” replied the farmer. “I'll attend to 
this business the first thing. Be turning the cutter; 
T'll be with you in a minute.” 

He went storming into the house, and presently 
came storming out again, followed to the door by 
the distressed faces of his wife and daughter. He 
gave Tim some directions about shutting the barn, 
kicked the snow from his boots on the side of the 
cutter, and got in. 

Mrs. Lankton begged Worth to take a luncheon 
in his hand, but he surlily refused. And, followed 
by her anxious and tearful eyes, he rode away 
with the two men. 













CHASE IN THE F1,00D, 


“What!” said the justice; “did you helieve me 
capable of helping Atway, or anybody else, to play 
a mere bluff game? I didn’t want to have your 
boy brought here in the custody of an officer. I 
acted entirely against Atway's will, and without 
his knowledge, when I directed Coffin to keep 
back the writ until I had had a talk with you.” 

“I don’t see what good talking is going to do, if 
Atway is in such dead carnest,” replied Lankton. 

“Oh, I know about these neighborly quarrels,” 
said the squire, seating himself comfortably. 
“There’s generally fault on both sides. I never 
got along very well as a lawyer; for that’s the 
view I generally took of a quarrel. Instead of 
saying to my client, ‘You're right!’ I told him 
what I sincerely thought, “You're partly in the 
wrong!’ Instead of shouting, ‘Fight!’ I whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘Settle!’ Inthat way I prevented 
a good many lawsuits, and lost a good many fees. 
There was one very funny case I remember”—— 

Here the good-natured justice branched off on a 
story, showing how he had once not only lost a 
fee, but been outrageously abused by the client in 
whose interest he sacrificed it. 

“But I never regretted those friendly offices,” he 
went on. ‘They have brought me something bet- 
ter than wealth. I keep up the old habit. Andit 
occurred to me yesterday that if I conld see you 
and your boy, and induce him quietly to give up 
the pocket-rifle"—— 

“Give up!" interrupted the father. “Give up 
what he hasn't got! Do you take my boy for a 
thief?” 

“Oh no, no!” cried the judge. ‘Don’t use any 
such hard words as that. I’veno idea he’s a thief. 
But he had some trouble with the Atway boy on 
account of the gun; and, according to Atway’s 
sworn statement, there’s pretty strong evidence 
that he took it. Come, my lad!” he said, kindly. 
“This is a mere friendly talk, and I don’t ask you 
to say a word against your will, or against your 
interest. But I believe it will be for your interest 
to tell me all about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Worth. “I 
haven't got his pocket-rifle.” 

“And you didn’t go up in the woods that after- 
noon to take it?” 

Worth hesitated, hts features dark and writhing. 





“I was sure of it,” said his fa- 
ther. “Now what is this terrible 
evidence against him ?” 

The squire itulated in a few 
words Atway’s statement of facts. 
Then first the father learned how 
serious the charge was, and saw 
that there might be something 
more in it than the invention of 
an enemy. 

Worth was firm, but pale. He 
could not deny that he had threat- 
ened to get po: n ot the rifle, 
and had followed Chase up into 
the sugar-bush afterwards. But 
beyond that he would admit noth. 
ing. 
“Then why did you take your. 
self out of the way yesterday 
Squire Holgate inquire 

“T didn’t take myself out of the 








































way very much,” said Worth. 
“There was so much snow I 
couldn’t do any work at home, 
and I thought I'd go and see my 
aunt's folks, over the mountain.” 

“When you got there, why didn’t 
you stay 

“1 found they had scarlet fever 
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away.” 

“Then this trouble with the At- 
way boy had nothing to do with 
your going off ?” queried the squire. 

“I don’t say that,” replied Worth. 
“Father thought I might as well be 
out of the way a few days.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “I don’t 
see but we shall have to give the 
case a hearing. What do you say 
to to-morrow evening ?” 

“As well then as any time,” said Mr. Lankton. 

The hour for the examination was appointed ac- 
cordingly. Worth was then admitted to bail, his 
father becoming his surety. The bond was signed; 
the constable went home to supper; and the pris- 
oner was free. 

“Where are we going now ?” Worth asked, as he 
left the office with his father. 

“J must go and see our lawyer, and get him to 
appear in your defence to-morrow night.” 

“You won’t want me. Let me take the horse 
and cutter an hour, won't you? I want to pitch 
into that sleighing-party! I don’t want to give up 
50.” 

The boy had a wild thought of encountering the 
party and wreaking some revenge on Chase. 

But his father wisely refused to listen to him. 

“Besides,” said he, “I want you to see the law- 


yer and him your story.” 
ey’ ing more to tell,” Worth declared. 


Yet he mpanied his father to the consulta- 
tion; and afterwards returned sullenly and reluc- 
tantly home with him, to await the dreaded ordeal 
of the court. 

“Chase has beat me again !” he muttered to him- 
self. “He beats me every time. But I'll come up 
with him yet.” 

At the preliminary trial, which came off at the 
appointed time, no new facts were elicited with 
which the reader is not already familiar. 

Worth sat between his father and his counsel, 
and llstened with sullen looks to the testimony 
against him. 

He remained calm whilst Tomkins and John 
Rich were giving their evidence ; but he could 
hardly keep his seat when Chase Atway took the 
stand. 

The little court-room was crowded with spccta- 
tors, among whom the slouching figure of Jim 
Lathbrook was conspicuous, 

‘Whenever anything as exciting as a court-scene 
was going on in the village, Jim was sure to be 
on hand. 

He winked prodigiously, in his one-sided way, 
when he saw Chase step forward and give emphat- 
ic testimony against his old friend. 

“Perty good for Damon and Pythias!” he said, 
with keen enjoyment of the situation, “Taint 
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much like the story he told me once, up on the 
mountain-side, bout the friends that wanted to 
die for cach other. But this is more the way it 
happens in lite.” 

It was no pleasant thing for Chase todo. But 
having made up his mind to do it, he did it with 
a quict firmness which Worth’s lawyer could not 
shake. 

‘The defence had little to offer against the evi- 
dence of these principal witnesses. 

Worth himself, when called to the stand by his 
lawyer, denied again that he had taken the pocket- 
rifle. But when questioned by the judge as to the 
motive which took him into the sugar-bush that 
day, so soon after his quarrel with Chase, he de- 
clined to make any explanation. 

The result of the trial was what everybody ex- 
pected. Worth was bound over to await the ac- 
tion of the grand jury, and allowed once more to 
return home. 

The feud between the two familics was now at 
its height; and I doubt that anybody was made 
the happier by it, except perhaps the lawyers em- 
ployed, and a few village loafers and gossips. 

Meanwhile, work in the sugar-bush had been 
resumed; and it continued until interrupted by an- 
other storm. 

This time it was rain, bringing with it thaw and 
flood. 

There had been a brisk rum of sap after the 
snow; and casks, tubs and kettles were full when 
the rain caine. It poured so heavily all one night 
and day that it nearly put a stop to the boiling. 
That made Mr. Atway talk seriously of rebuilding 
the sugar-house, which had been burned two years 
Defore, and been temporarily replaced by the 
shanty. 

The sap was still to be boiled, if possible, before 
it turned sour, and Tomkins remained in the 
woods to do it. 

On the second day of the rain, Chase went to 
earry him his dinner, and stayed to help about 
the work until late in the afternoon. Then he 
started to return home. 

The rain was over, and as he came out of the 
woods, a scene wonderful in its wild grandeur 
met his eves. 

Clouds were drifting low along the mountain- 
sides, which the north wind and rain had nearly 
swept bare of the last heavy fall of snow; ragged 
mists were rising here and there, and white tor- 
rents rushing down. 

The valley was of a dull, mottled, watery gray, 
where the half-melted snow still spread, spotted 
with brown knolls, dotted with trees, and marked 
with the dark zig-z1z lines of fences. Through 
the midst rolled the black and swollen river, over- 














lines of shore. The whole was strangely lighted 
up by a sky seen through broken and flying 
clouds. 

“IT must hurry,” thonght Chase, “or I shall find 
more water on the interval than I want to wade 
through.” 

The river was still rising. 

The snow itself was half water, and the old 
tracks through it were mere pools of water, a foot 
deep, all across the valley. 

Chase had on high rubber-boots, which protected 
him tolerably well. But it was a slow and tedious 
tramp. 

The water grew deeper and deeper as he ad- 
vanced, until he noticed that it began to shine and 
ripple over the surface of snow. 

“The creck is getting its back up!” thought he. 

He would hardly have known where the river 
was but for the darker and swifter current, down 
which rails and drift-wood were floating, and for 
the bridge that guided his course. 

But it no longer resembled a bridge. It looked 
more like a raft moored in the midst of the 
flood. 

“Somebody is losing some rails,” said Chase; 
“and I shouldn’t wonder if it would take some of 
Lankton’s. Luckily, our fences are all staked and 
ridered ; floods never hurt them.” 

He was thinking that it might be a good thing 
if a clean sweep were made of the fences in dispute 
between the two farms, and Lankton were obliged 
to build new; when he heard a strange noise, and 
noticed a great turmoil of waters further up the 
stream. 

A vast, outspread, tumbling and sweeping wave 
was coming. 

“Something has broke!” he cried, with a sudden 
spring forward,—“a dam, or an ice-blockade some- 
where!” 

And he dashed forward towards the bridge. 

This was a level way of planks resting on tim- 
bers flanked by heavy logs laid across from bank 
to bank, 

Chase reached it without other mishap than a 
cold splash filling his rubber-boots, which he now 
held up, one leg after the other, to empty the water 
ont, resting his hand on one of the logs, and watch- 
ing the on-coming wave. 

Then first he saw the peril he was in. The flood 
would undoubtedly rise higher than the bridge, 
and might sweep it away. 

But it was too late for him to escape to the lane 
beyond. The valley was like a lake before him 
as behind, and the rushing billows would be there 
in a moment. 

They came, bringing floodwood and masses of 
ice, rolling and crushing with a loud noise. 

Chase glanced wildly from side to sid It 
seemed as if there must be some escape! Seeing 
none, he sprang to the log on the lower edge, re-! 











solved to cling to it for his life, whatever hap- 
pened. 

He had barely clasped it when the waves came, 
struck the bridge, dashed violently over it, lifting 
and wrenching it, and burying it and him in an 
icy torrent. 

(To be continued.) * 
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For the Companion, 


BABY. 


A curly crown of golden hair, 
‘Two little mites of pearly cars, 
A.wee small nose stuck up in air, 
Two sweet blue eyes,—und sonictimes tears; 
That's bab: 


Two rosy cheeks most fair to see, 
Two dewy lps most soft and sweet 
Two helpless hands that cluteh at m 
A rutiled dress,—two dainty feet; 
That's baby! 
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For the Companion. 
THE DIAMOND RING. 
By Sarah P, Brigham. 

Among the “wants” of a daily city journal ap- 
peared an advertisement, by Mrs. Harriet Wood- 
ward, for boarders. It caught the eye of Mrs. 
Dudley, a widow of means and influence, who was 
seeking a quiet country retreat for the summer. 
The inquiries she made clicited highly satistactory 
information, and she engaged a large front room 
of Mrs. Woodward, and removed there at once. 
‘The fellow-boarders were pleasant, table excellent, 
and from the windows was a wide stretch of su- 
perb landscape, and a succession of brilliant sun- 
sets illuminated the western sky, which were a 
constant delight to her, 

One morning, when Mrs. 
dining-room after breakfast, she was met in the 
hall by “laine John,” the son of her washerwoman, 
He had a Jong basket in his hand. 

“Mrs. Dudley, mother has sent me to get your 
clothes to wash,” said Joln, respectfully. 

“Come up to my room,” was the reply. 

He followed her up stairs, and as she put her 
key in the door and unlocked it, a noise was heard 
within, and upon entering, @ cat jumped from the 
table, and fled through the open window, 

Mrs. Dudley gathered up a loose heap of soiled 
clothes from the carpet, and rolled them into a 
bundle and deposited it in Jolin’s basket. 

“Tell your mother,” she said, “1 shall want my 
Jawn dress by Thursda: 

“She'll have it ready for you,” he replied. 

He departed, and she sat down in an ¢ 
and began to sew. Suddenly she remembered a 
diamond ring she had laid on the table before go- 
ing to breakfast. It was not there, and she began 
an exciting search for it. The table held) some 
fercie ard popercy end @ pare mith @ omrorsct ut 
cuke on it. The ring had been placed near it, but 
was not there now, and nowhere could be found. 

Mrs. Woodward was called in, and the loss 
made known to her. She was greatly surpri: 

“lett my room locked,” said Mrs. Dudley, em- 
phatically, “and found it locked when I came 
back. I put my ring here,” placing her hand on 
the spot, “and it is gone. Some one has stolen it!” 

“T noticed John Philips in the hall; didn’t he 
go to your room?” asked Mrs. Woodward, re- 
flectively. 

“Yes, he came for my clothes; but he stood 
outside. Ido not think he crossed the threshold. 
He could not have taken it, for I carried the bun- 
dle out to him in the hall, and put it in his bas- 
ket.” 

“Strange answered Mrs. Woodward. “You 
found everything here just as you left it, did 
you?” 

“Exactly, except most of a piece of cake, which 
was on a plate on the table, was gone; but that is 
easily accounted for. When I opened the door, a 
black-and-white cat jumped down and ran out of 
the window. The cat must have caten the cake, 
but could not have carricd off my ring.” 

“No, indeed ; nimble fingers have been at work.” 

“Have you full confidence in your help, Mrs. 
Woodward ?” 2 

“Nancy’s honesty cannot be questioned. She 
has lived with me ten years, and never stole, to 
my knowledge, the value of a pin. Dick went to 
the post-office, during breakfast, and though Mary 
Howland has not been here long, she came so 
highly recommended that I cannot suspect her.” 

“Has she not a pass-key, which would admit 
her to every room ?” 

“Yes, but I think she was in the kitchen while 
Nancy waited npon the table.” 

Then came a long silence. The disappearance 
of the diamond ring was a mystery, which thus 
far eluded all explanation. 

“I'll confide this matter to Nancy,” said Mrs. 
Woodward refiectively. “She can be fully trusted, 
and she has a long head and a sharp eye. If any- 
thing goes wrong, she’s always the first to find it 
out.” 

Mrs. Woodward soon called Nancy aside, and 
they had a long, earnest conversation. She was 
an excellent woman, with strong good sense, and 
had served her mistress with such faithful devo- 
tion that she felt respect and affection for her. 

Mary Howland, Nancy stated, was in the kitchen 
during the carly part of the meal helping her pour 
the tea and coffee and carve the meat, which she 
took in to the boarders as they ordered. Before 
breakfast was over, she was not needed and went 
up stairs to work. 

“Did you ever see in Mary anything tricky or 
dishonest ? ever suspect her of stealing ?” 

“Not really,” answered Nancy, slowly. “Some- 
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times she waits till Dick and I are through eating 
before she begins to eat, and twice I have seen her 
put cake under her apron and go off with it, but 
she didn’t know I saw her. Yesterday, she took 
two doughnuts while I was frying, but I didn’t 
see her eat them. I think she put them away 
somewhere. And when nobody’s been about she's 
picked cherries from the trees, and clapped ‘em 
into her pocket. I’ve watched her closely lately, 
she acts so queer.” 

“Keep a strict eve on her now, Nancy; don't 
let her leave the house without telling me,” said 
Mrs. Woodward. “Where is she? what is she 
doing ?” 

“Troning in the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Woodward went at once to the small attic- 
chambers occupied by her help. Nancy and Mary 
roomed together. Each had her own side of the 
closet for clothes, and two drawers in the bureau. 
Mrs. Woodward began a thorough examination 
of Mary’s things. The diamond ring was not 
found, but she was surprised to find in the pocket 
of the d Mary wore usually afternoons, two 
doughnuts wrapped in brown paper, and in a 
covered basket was a box which contained a large 
piece of Washington-pie, two currant-tarts, and 
about half a pint of cherries. 

The discovery that Mary had taken and hidden 
eatables from her table threw Mrs. Woodward. 
into anger and excitement, and she hurried to Mrs. 
Dudley and reported the nev 

“Mary Howland must 
pos: 





















ye your ring in her 
ion,” she said, positively. “No one clse 
had access to your reom, and a person who will 
steal little things is liable to steal great.” 

“What isto be done 2" inquired Mrs. Dudley, 
in distress. mond ring my wedding- 
present from my dead husband. There is nothing 
T value as much,” tears starting into her soft blue 
ey 














“We must get it back. Sheriff Balker is my 
cousin, Tl send for him.” 

An hour later the sheriff arrived. The loss of 
the valuable ring, and the evidence against Mary 
Howland were speedily communicated to him, 
He listened attentively and said,— 

“Let me question separat each of your ser- 
yants. I've had twenty-tive years’ experience in 
criminal cases; guilt or innocence cannot be easily, 
hidden from me.” 

Naney was called in first, and then Dick. 
Sheriff Balker made a few inqniries, and noted 
with a keen eye the effect of his words. They 
gave direct, satistactory answers and were dis- 
missed. 

Mary Howland’s turn came next. 

“Mrs. Dudley has lost a diamond ring of great 
value," he said, Tt was stuten from her room 
this morning while she was at breakfast.” 

A wild, frightened expression overspread Mary's 
fave. 

“Where were you during break fust-time 2” asked. 
the sheriff. 

“Why — why —I was in the kitchen helping 
Nancy a little while, and then I went up stairs to 
No. 10, and did the work in Mr, Peter's room.” 

“Did you go into Mrs. Dudley's 2” 

“No, sir; I was ready to go there and do her 
work about an hour ago, but she told me to wait 
till she culled me.” 

“You are suspected of stealing the ring. You 
alone had a pass-key, and were the only person in 
the hall during breakfi 

The sheriff said this slowly and distinctly with 
eyes fixed searchingly on the girl's face. 

It grew colorless, and her slender frame shook 
violently, while her teeth chattered. 

“Speak! are you guilty or not guilty ?” came 
from the sheriff atter a long silence. 

“Tam innocent! T am innocent!” she gasped, 
clasping her hands in agony. 

Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. Woodward pitied her, 
and exchanged glances. i 

“Why am I suspected?” came faintly from 

white lips. 
‘ause you have been seen to carry off cake 
under your apron from the table, and Mrs. Wood- 
ward found eatables in your dress-pocket and 
hidden away ina basket in your bureau-drawer. 
A thief is a thief everywhere, whether in small 
things or great.” 

Mary dropped into a chair, powerless to speak 
or move. 

“Defend yoursclf if you are innocent!” said 
Mrs. Dudley, kindly and encouragingly. “No 
one wishes to convict you of guilt unless it belongs 
to you.” 

“Thave not touched the ring. I know nothing 
about it. I never stole a farthing in my Ilfe, never, 
never!” 

“What is it but stealing to carry off food from 
your mistress ?” asked the sheritf. 

“O sir, I meant no wrong! All my family 
are dead but sister Lucy, and she is a widow, sick 
and helpl with two children, and they are poor 
and suffering. Every nice thing I could get, and 
inost of my wages, has gone to them. Nancy and 
Dick ate cake and tarts and Washington-pie. I 
saved mine for them. Ihave gone hungry again 
and again in this house, and the food I had a right 
to eat, I put away and carried to them. Mrs. 
Woodward told me twice to get as many cherries 
as I pleased from the trees. Not one did I cat 
that I picked. They were saved for them. It was 
not robbing Mrs. Woodward, because I denied 
inyself. If T went without to give them away, 
she was no poorer.” 

“Where dues your sister ve?” 



















































“She has two rooms in old Mrs. Morton's house 
by the mill.” . 

“Why did you not tell of her poverty and want, 
and ask tor help ?” 

“I was too proud. We have seen better days, 
T never expected to be a servant, but I could find 
nothing else to do, and we could not starve.” 

The sheriff questioned Mary a little further, and 
then told her she might go back to the kitchen to 
her work. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Woodward asked, 
“Mr. Balker,do you believe her, or has she in- 
vented an ingenious story to cover her guilt.” 

“What she has said may be true,” he replied. 
“T know there is a sick woman with children in 
the house by the mill. Mary was greatly over- 
come by my accusation. My experience has 
taught me that very guilty criminals are bold and 
defiant. They expect accusation, and are prepared 
to meet it, while innocent people are often com- 
pletely crushed by it, and at first have no power 
to defend themselves.” 

“And you will not arrest Mary ?" 

“Not to-day. I think it possible the ring 
not taken by any one in your house. It would 
not be difficult for a practised burglar to climb 
up the tree, on to the low piazza roof, and get in 
through the windows, I will sce Detective Wil- 
son, and eall again before long. 

Sheriff Balker departed. Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. 
Woodward talked the next hour rapidly, and 
Mary Howland performed her usual work with a 
white, agonized face. 

Poor girl! The remainder of the day was 
shrouded in’ darkness and misery. She had 
borne many trials, but never such terrible agony 
of mind as now. “O God, give me speedy help 
ascended continually from her soul, and on her 
knees at midnight, when all were at rest, was the 
pit ery continued, 

The next morning came. The hot August sun 
rose high in the sky, and the air was full of fra- 
grance and hird-songs. Half a mile from Mrs. 
Woodward's was a small one-story house, with 
the sign of “Washing and Ironing” over the door. 

Mrs. Philips lived here, with her only son, 
“dame John,” as he was called. Though a e¢ 
ple for life, heeause of a fall, the boy was bright, 
winning, and aspiring; and all a mother’s tendcr- 
ness and devotion were lavished on him. Mrs. 
Philips carned their living by washing for the city 
boarders in the village, and was a hard-workin: 
respected woman, 

The tine day would be excellent for drying 
clothes, and she began to work early. 

Upon unrolling Mrs. Dudley's bundle of soiled 
clothes, she took out a white sack, and next a 
dawn dress, handsomely trinmed with ruttes. 
she carried these things to a tub of soap and water, 
something dropped from the folds of the dress to 
the floor. 

It was a ring. 

Mrs. Philips picked it up in surprise. The col- 
ors of the rainbow sparkled in the stone, and she 
knew it was a diamond. 

“John, John,” cried the washerwoman, “a dia- 
mond ring has come in Mrs. Dudley’s clothes. It 
is of great value, I know, for Mrs. Wood used to 
wear just such fine jewels when I lived with her, 
twenty years ago.” 

“Strange!” cried John. “How could it have got 
in there ?” 

“It must go back right off!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Philips, excitedly. “It must have been missed by 
this time, and suspicion has fallen on somebody. 
Oh dear! I hope we sha'n’t be accused of steal- 
ing it!" 

She glanced up and down the street with fright- 
ened eyes, as if expecting a policeman or sheriff 
were coming in sight. 

The next moment, she was tying her bonnet- 
strings, and with swift-going feet, went to Mrs. 
Woodward’s house. 

Mrs. Dudley was sitting in her rocking-chair in 
her room, with a face saddened by the loss of her 
ring, when a knock was heard on the door. She 
opened it, and saw Mrs. Philips standing there. 

“Good-morning, ma'am,” said she, modestly. 
“When [ took out your lawn dress to wash, this 
ring dropped from it, and I came to bring it back,” 
holding it out to her. 

Mrs. Dudley seized it, with an exclamation of 
astonished joy. The lost ring, the wedding gift of 
her dear departed husband, was her own again, 
and her heart was filled with happiness. 

“How could it get into my dress? It is amaz- 
ing!” 

“It must have been accidentally dropped, and 
hidden in the folds,” replied Mrs. Philips. 

“You are a true, honest woman to return it. I 
shall not forget you!” rejoined Mrs. Dudley, with 
great warmth, 

The woman left, and Mrs. Dudley pondered long 
upon the odd occurrence. Suddenly, a new thought 
struck her. She showed the ring to Mrs. Wood- 
ward and others, and told where it had been 
found. “The mystery is soived,” she said. “Yes- 
terday morning, when I opened my door, a cat 
jumped from the table, and fled out of the win- 
dow. The ring lay near a plate with a slice of 
cake on it. The cake was mostly gone, and the 
cat must have eaten it, and probably knocked the 
ring off on toa pile of soiled clothes near the ta- 
ble, on the floor, which I sent to Mrs. Philips: 

“Thank God!” cried Mary Howland, fervently. 
“My innocence is proved !" 

“Poor girl,” said Murr. Dudley, pityingly, “how 








































































you have sufired! You would not have been 
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suspected had you not taken food from Mrs. 
Woodward.” 

#This miscry has come from my pride,” said 
Mary, contritely. ‘Poverty forced me to become 
aservant. It galled me terribly, and I kept aloof 
from Nancy and Dick, and would not tell of sister 
Lucy’s distress. Concealment was wrong. I 
should have asked Mrs. Woodward to allow me 
to deny myself nice things and give them to Lucy. 
I have had a dreadful lesson.” 

The summer continued to pass rapidly, and the 
time came for Mrs. Dudley to return to the city. 
Mary had proved a faithful, hard-working girl, 
and Mrs. Dudley gave her many uscful presents, 
and gencrously aided her sick sister. In the au- 
tumn, through her influence, Mary became com- 
panion for an invalid lady, and received good 
wages, and was very happy. 

The good washerwoman and her lame son were 
not forgotten. Mrs. Philips received from Mrs. 
Dudley a twenty-dollar gold-piece, and John was 
presented with a suit of warm clothes, which he 
much needed. He is now at Wellford Academy 
at her expense, and as he is a bright scholar, and 
honest and energetic, much may be expected from 
his future. 


——+# --— 


THINKING. 


Our wealth leaves us at death, 
Our kinsmen at the grave: 

But virtues of the mind unto 
Tho heavens with us we have; 


Wherefore, for virtue’s sake, 
1 can be well content 
The sweetest tlme of all my life 
‘To deem in thinking spent, 
———_+o— 
For the Companion. 
GUB. 

While at our stock range, in south-western Kansas, 
we had a curious pet. 

A young man by the name of Lope Whiting had 
worked for us the year before. Ie was a droll fellow. 
When the trouble with Sitting Bull came in Montana, 
after the Custer calamity, he enlisted as a volunteer to 
go and help fight the Indians. Ilow much fighting he 
did I shall not pretend to say; but he was in the ser- 
vice that fall and the winter following. 

During the cold weather he was stationed at a place 
they called Camp Ienderson; and he used to write us 
curious letters now and then. 

Some time in February, J think, we got a letter from 
him asking us if we would like a present of a grizzly 
bear cub. 

There were two cubs at the camp, he said. Some of 
the men had shot the old bear in her winter den, and on 
hauling the animal out had found these two cubs in the 
den beside her. 

At firet we thought we would not accept the cub. 
But from the way Lope described it in his letter we 
knew that the cub must be small, and as we hadn't 
much going by way of sport that winter, my brother 
wrote to Lope to send on his grizzly. 

A fortnight or more after that, the agent up at the 
station sent down word to us that there was a box for 
us—with charges. 

“It's Lope’s bear-cub, I guess,” said Ed. 

So next day we drove to the railroad to get it. We 
took a double wagon, and drove fiNecn miles through 
the mud. 

Lamon, the agent, brought out the box and grinned. 

We had expected to sce a cage as large as a crockery- 
crate. It was merely a little old herring-box, not much 
bigger than a common salt-box, with some slats nailed 
on one elde and a wisp of hay inside. 

“That can’t be our bear!” Ed exclaimed. 
in that box, Lamon?” 

“I give it up,” said the agent. ‘Looks to me like a 
dead rat. But I thought likely you would know what 
it was.” 

We pulled off some of the slats and shook out the 
hay, when there tumbled forth, with a mess of bread- 
crumbs and scraps of meat, what certainly did look as 
much like a dead rat as anything, except for a long tail. 
Really it was not much larger than a half-grown kitten. 
‘We could scarcely believe it was the grizzly-bear cub. 
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growling frantically, he would plunge his nose to the 
very bottom of the mess and eat—the growls still com- 
ing up in bubbles. 

«A hungry pig was not a circumstance to him in bad 
behavior at eating; and he would so choke himscif 
growling and eating in the same breath, that the milk 
would run from his nostrils. 

We were soon obliged to get him out of the house. 
He would haul every blanket off the bed, tear and chew 
the pillows, worrying at one an hour at a time, if not 
dixcovered, and dragging it clean out of doors, through 
the mud and dirt. He would climb the table legs and 
getting hold of the ofl-cloth cover with his tecth, pull 
and swing at it, till he bauled it with everything on it 
off on the floor. Go to catch him in these freaks, and 
he would fly at us, growling with all the venom of a 
tiger; striking at us with his nails, and biting right and 
left; yet be would be frolicking and playing again next 
moment. 

‘We now made for Gub a high pen of adobe, at the 
end of the house, outside, and put him in it. He 
whined and moaned in there for a number of days. 

The first evening, he felt so badly that we took him 
in for an hour or two. But when Ed went to catch him 
to put him back, the little savage bit his leg through his 
pants, so that it bled for some time; and he also nipped 
my thumb. 

He grew quite fast. By June, I should say that he 
would have weighed seventy-five pounds. He was not 
so playful now, but morc sluggish and sullen; and 
looked more like a bear, and Icas like a puppy. On 
first getting him, we had our doubts about its being a 
bear cub, thinking it might be some prank of Lope’s; 
and even now I would not dare say that it was a Jona 
| Ade grizzly bear; for I never saw any other young griz- 
zly, dead or alive. Gub had coarse brown-gray hair; 
and I bave been 
told that young 
grizzly bears in 
Washington ‘Terri 
tory are light gray. 
But this one was 
sent us for a griz- 
zly. These bears 2 
are said not to get 
their full growth 
under six years of 
age. We kept Gub 
only that season— 
as I shall relate. 
Although he did 
not now play as at 
firet, we yet hada 
good deal of sport 
with him. We be- 
gan to catch prairie 
dogs ina stecl rat- 
trap, to throw to 
him in bis pen. 
There wasa tract 
ofas much astwen- 
ty acres of their 
holes on some ris- 
ing ground, not 
more than half a 
mile back from tho 
Cimarron’ Rivers ~ 
About every twen- 
tieth hole here 
would have a high 
mound built up for 
a watch-tower. 
This was tho 
“king” dog’s hole 
—as it Ie called. 

These king dogs, 
or “captains,” are 
larger than the 
rest. When we 
would catch one 





tussle; for these prairie dogs, especially an old king, 
will bite savagely. Sometimes one would drive Gub 
for awhile, till his bear temper was roused. I bave 
seen them bite his nose or lip so sharply that he would 
run growling off into the corner of his pen, and sit and 
lick it ten minutes before his courage cume again. I 
used sometimes to think it was cruel, and I think so 





‘The little creature was curled up and lay ina sort of 
stupor; we could but just discern that it breathed. 

“Thirteen dollars and eighty-cight cents to collect,” 
sald the agent. 

At that we opened our eyes. We began to sec why 
the agent bad grinned. ‘Truly, if the bear was small, 
the bill was big enough. 

“We won't take the box!” exclaimed my brother. 

“But you've taken {t and opened It!" said the agent. 

‘We declared we wouldn’t pay the bill and started off. 
But Lamon threatened to prosecute, etc., and we finally 
paid the bill. 

It was late when we arrived at our place. We took 
the little fellow into cur ‘‘dlg-out” house and put 
warmed milk into his mouth with a spoon. He had 
cost us #0 dear we wanted to make bim live if he would. 
Then Ed wrapped him up in # horse-blanket and put 
him in the warm corner. 

Before I went to sleep, I heard him whining; and in 
the morning he was racing about the room. We had 
not the least idea he would be so nimble. From what 
we saw the previous evening, I doubted if he could 
walk alone. Ed poured out for it a saucer of milk. 
‘This he set down on the floor and came back to bed. 

‘We lay and watched its mancuvres. It would run, 
growling, up to the saucer, then snap at the edges and 
dart backward. It soon upset the milk, and now, as if 
enraged at the dish for having held the milk, it worried 
and bit it, and rolled it about the floor, striking euch 
absurd little bearish attitudes, that we lay and laughed, 
and began to feel a little better about the fourteen dol- 
lars. 

We named him Gub. We kept him in the house for 
a week. It was surprising how he grew in that time. 
He became mischievous, too. 

Bite! before the firet week wan out, our hands were 
covered with the marks of his teeth. We fed him in an 
old three-quart basin, milk and bread, or porridge, as 
happened. We gave him plenty. But that made no 
sort of difference in his way of eating. 

Never was there such a little demon in a house be- 
fore! Set him down his basin of thickened milk and 
‘crumbs, and he would fly at it, worry the dish, then 


now; butall such pets, I argued, must be fed. 

This sort of diet agreed with Gub. He grew long, 
and his hair shone. We had to give him a bard knock, 
once in a while, to keep him afraid of us. 

In the river, opposite the house, there was a small 
island with a patch of chaparral on it. About the first 
of August, we took Gub over to this island, and chained 
him to a post set among the bushes. 

He had become so large now that it was not pleasant 
having him so near the house. We made hima good 
casy collar of leather, and got him a strong new chain, 
fificen feet long. He learned in a few days how to un- 
wind it if he got wound up; and he would take {t up in 
his mouth if it became tangled in the bushes, or give It a 
flip over them with his paw. 

When other stock-men came to our place, they all 
wanted to see the bear. Many an otherwise dull hour 
was passed over on Gub's island,—though the way 
these fellows played with our pet was often not very 
Pleasing to us. 

By November, however, Gub had grown to be a 
rough playfellow. Whoever played with him usually 
came off the worse forit. Though not more than cleven 
months old, Gub was astonishingly strong, and quick, 
too, though he seemed clumsy. His coat remained of 
the same gray-brown color. 

One morning, shortly after, he pulled the staple ot his 
chain out of the post. We were just turning out to get 
breakfast, and beard him wading through the arm of 
the river between his island and the shore. 

“Tle will come to the house, I guess,” Ed said. Bo 
we wenton with ourchores. Then, a while after, looking 
to sec where he had gone, we espied him making up to 
the horses which were picketed twenty or thirty rods 
lowerdown the river. Stockmen out there always ride. 

“You don’t suppose be will meddle with the horses?” 
Ed eaid. 

But while we stood watching, Gub ambled up, trail- 
ing his chain, behind one of them. The pony attempted 
tokick. Gub seized it round both its hind legs and 
held on. 

Ed laughed. 

Again the pony tried to kick up, when Gub shoved 
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the animal's legs forward, causing It to fall back on its 
haunchea. That done, he let go, and leaping on the 
Pony’s back, dealt it some tremendous blows with his 
Paws across ts shoulders and neck. ‘The pony squealed 
—such a squeal! 

“That's something more than play!" Ed exclaimed. 

We both ran to the rescue. I caught up an axe- 
helve, and Ed seized antock-whip. When we came up, 
the horse lay trembling, with the sweat starting out all 
over its body. Gub was beating it, first one side, then 
the other. 

We struck him,—Ed with his whip, I with the axe- 
helve,—at which he leaped off and ran a little way, then 
turned, growling, on us. 

_ But we punished him so smartly that he turned and 
ran again, first to the house, then back to his bitching- 
post on the island. There he curled down and begged. 
He was again bitched up, securely this time, we thought. 

He knew he was a rascal. Ever after his affair with 
the pony, he would never look us in the face, but al- 
ways keep his eyes down on one side, When any 
stranger came near him, I often watched his cyes. He 
would not look directly at the person, but I could tell 
by the way his little treacherous black cye changed 
when he was about to cut any prank. It would have 
been impossible, I think, with any amount of good 
training, to have made a safe or honest pet of Gub. He 
waa a rascal by nature. 

One morning towards the last of December there 
came a snow-squall which turned into rain about nine 
o'clock. Wo were getting up breakfast, and had not 
yet been out, when a squatter boy, from a family that 
had been camping in a wagon a little way from us, fora 
month or two, ran in. 

“Yer bar's loose, an’ killin’ one of yer cattle!” be 
exclaimed. ‘It’s 'way up in the holler,” be sald, as we 
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ran out. “I was 
out arter jack-rab- 
bits, and seed 
him.” 

The boy, whose 
name was Leach, 
set off with us for 
the ravine; and a 
Texan, named 
Cross, who had 
been with usa fort- 
night or more (be- 
cause we could 
not get rid of him, 
_ and did not much 
like to offend him), 
went with us, too. 

As we ran, the 
Leach boy said 
that he bad seen 
Gub chase one of 
the cows along the 
hollow, through a 
boggy spot, where 
he had leaped on 
- the animal's back, 
and began beating 
her with bis paws. 

“But every min- 
ute or two,” said 
the boy, “he 
would jump of’n 
the coo’s back, an’ 
run up the side of 
the holler, an’ look 
all round to see if 
anybuddy sced 
him. Then he'd 
race back, an’ go 
to weltin’ the coo 
agin.” 

And in fact, that 
was what (tub was 
about when wo 
The 
Poor cow was moaning and bellowing pitcously. 

“It's no use,” said Ed; “we shall have to kill hin 

At that, Cros pulled his revolver out of bis boot-leg, 
and shot at him from the top of the bank. It has often 
been said that a rifle-ball, even, will not kill a grizzly. 
But this firxt shot of Cross’ struck Gub in the ear, and 
seemed to kill him instantly, so that he scarcely kicked 
once. 

And that was the rather opprobrious end of our pet 
grizzly. 





For the Companion, 
FEATHERED STRANGERS. 
By Robert Arnold. 


Four years ago, there were no qualls in New England. 
‘The Virginia partridge (Ortyxz Virginiana) abounded 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and is 
found there still. Te was formerly seen in the other 
New England States, but, many years ago, extreme 
cold and deep snows almost exterminated him in that 
region. He {s called quail by New Englanders gencral- 
ly, but he {s a partridge, and the bird usually called the 
partridge is the ruffled grouse. 

In June, 1877, there arrived in New England, by ship 
from Italy, about two hundred quails (Coturniz Com. 
munis). Several thousand have been imported since. 
This quail looks very much lke the partridge, but is 
only two-thirds as large. He is a strong and rapid 
flyer, and can easily travel fifty miles an hour for many 
hours continuously. In October, when the young birds 
are fully grown, old and young start off for a warm cli- 
mate. In May, they return tothe exact spot which they 
left the fall before. It is this habit that gives assurance 
that they will be reguiar summer residents of New 
England. 

They live principally upon grasshoppers, the eggs 
and larve of insects, and the scvds of vegetables. In 
autumn, as their common food grows scarce, they feed 
sometimes on the grain that falls from the ear to the 
ground. Occasionally, like the partridge, they visit 
the barnyard and share the food of chickens. 

The nest of the quail is a hollow in the ground Hned 
with grass. She lays from cight to fifteen eggs, of a 
greenish color with many brown blotches. The eggs 
are laid regularly upon the bottom and around the sides 
of the nest. It is surprising that so small a bird can 
cover ao many eggs as large asa robin’a. She sits with 
perseverance. The closest approach of a human being 
will not cause her to leave her nest. 
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The note of the quail {s very much like that of tho 
partridge, or “Bob White,” but not #0 mellow or musi- 
cal. It has something like a metallic ring. It is hurd 
to translate it into our language, but perhaps ** Who-cut- 
wheat-wheat!” expresses it as well os it can be ex- 
pressed. The “who” {s uttered in a low tone, but the 
rest is loud and clear. 

In some parte of Europe quails are very plentiful. In 
autumn, they cross the Mediterranean Sea to winter in 
Africa, and in spring return to spend the warm months 
in a more northern latitude. In the fall, In the southern 
part of Italy, near Naples, many thousands are taken 
every year, and it is sald that on the {eland of Capri, 
near Naples, so many arc captured that they form the 
principal source of tho revenue of the bishop, who is, 
therefore, called by many of the Italians, the Bishop of 
Qualls. It is thought that quails like these formed the 
food of the Israelites after the long journcy described in 
the Scriptures. 

‘We hope, boys, when, in the course of your wander- 
ings through the ficlda, you come upon one of these 
queer, plump birds, you will remember that he isn etran- 
ger and treat him hospitably. Although harmless, he 
has enemies enough already; the fox, the weasel, and 
the mink are only too happy to make of him their aup- 
per. 
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MY COMPANIONS. 


My days among the dead arc passed} 
‘ound me I behold, 
‘Where'er these casual eycs are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 
My never-falling friends are they, 
ith whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seck relicf in woe; 

And while [ understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed. 

ith tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
live in long-past years: 
Their virtues Jove, thelr faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 
And from their lessons seck and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes arc with the dead; anon 
ant) lace with them will be, 
with them shall travel on 
‘Through all futurity: 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
‘That will not perish in the dust. 


Soutney. 


For the Companion. 


A MORNING WITH FRANK BUCK- 
LAND.* 
By William H. Rideing. 

In Albany Street, near the borders of Regent's Park, 
London, is a modest little house, which is like the 
houses on both sides and across the way, except that at 
the windows and in the balcony there are a number of 
cages, the occupants of which twitter and whistle in a 
chorus that attracts the most hurried passer-by. The 
noleiest of the birds isa parrot, with great glibness of 
speech and a spectral laugh. 

“Hold hard! I say, hold hard there!" screamer Polly 
to’ the passing omnibus, and should she suceced in 
bringing It up, her feathers shake with convulsive mer- 
riment. 

+ She ie flrentalsorin the language of-the drivers, and 
growls out, ‘Whoa, back!” or “Come up,” in so natu- 
rala way that the most intelligent of horses would be 
excusable for taking it to be the voice of his master. 

There is usually In front of the house a crowd of chil- 
dren, who are very much interested in the basement 
window. Sometimes it is a man painting the cast of a 
fish that they sce—eometimes a gigantic fossil skull, and 
sometimes rows of bottles filled with clammy specimens 
of natural history. Nothing less than the Zoological 
Gardens, which are in the neighborhood, satisfies them 
as well as this basement window. 

The door-plate has a name upon it with which every 
reader of English is acquainted,—Mr. Frank Buckland,— 
and this is the home of the most popular expositor of 
natural history in the world. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for his popularity. Many naturalists have studied 
the habits and structure of animals with no less care 
and sclentific judgment than he has, but above his other 
qualifications, he has brought to his occupation a sym- 
pathetic insight of the feelings of dumb creatures, and 
has Interpreted their thoughts, desires and emotions 
with wonderful understanding. 

He has established confidential relations with mon- 
keys, and las learned the aspirations and disappoint. 
ments of the beasts of the field. When he writes about 
one of the creatures whose acquaintance he has made, 
it seems to be a revelation of private life, and the sym- 
pathy which be shows awakens similar feelings in us. 
‘The monkey is no longer aspeechless brute; it becomes 
through Mr. Buckland’s interpretation a genial and in- 
telligent fellow-being. He has done more than any one 
else to make the animal world intelligible to man, and 
yet he is a resolute opponent of the Darwinian theory. 

“Tt is a great fallacy, sir,” he said to us one morning, 
when we happened to be at the little house in Albany 
Street. “I've lived all my life with monkeys about me, 
and have loved them, and watched them, and admired 
their cleverness. But when the very lowest of the 
human race is placed alive and in good health alongeide 
the very highest of the monkey family, it will be imme- 
diately perceived that there is a vast gulf between the 
two which has never been bridged over.”” 

He ig a son of Dean Stanley's predecessor at West- 
minster, and was educated at Winchester School and 
Oxford University. For some time he served as surgeon, 
in the Second Life Guards, and he is now the govern- 
ment inspector of fisheries. The latter is, at least, one 
of his positions, and in addition to this he 1s editor of 
Land and Water, and an active worker of the Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

While we were with him, he reccived a letter from 
the Home Secretary instructing him to attend to some 
business at the Billingsgate Market in his capacity of 
inspector of fisheries; another complaining that no 
white-bait could be had for a forthcoming ministerial 
dinner at Greenwich; another begging him to come to 
the relief of a Hon which had hurt its foot, and a fourth 
demanding “copy” for his paper. 

Although he fs an invalid, he crowds the work of sev- 
eral men into his life. 

Mr. Buckland is a thick-set gentleman of medium 
height; courteous, but nervous in manner; humorous 
in his way of looking at things, and fifty-four years of 








*Since this article was written, Mr. Buckland, whose 
mame js on our list of regular contributors, has decoased, 
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age. He was born at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
heriting a taste for natural history and scienti 
investigation from his parents. In a portrait of 
him at the.age of three, he is hugging a rabbit, and 
an old-fashioned silhouette over his study mantel- 
piece represents him as a chubby little fellow in 
petticoats, sitting astraddle of an elephant’s trunk 
under a table, while his father and mother are 
poring over 
some specimens 
above. Reap 

From the base- 
ment,with peeps 
of which the 
children in the 
street amuse 
themselves, to 
the upper sto- 
ries, the little 
house abounds 
with curiosities, 
which are dis- 
triluted through 
most of the 
rooms. But the 
greatest number 
are in Mr. Buck- 
land's sanctum 
on the second 
floor, where the 
walls are com- 
pletely hidden 
under the treas- 
ures hanging 
from them, and 
every shelf is 
loaded with ar- 
ticles of interest. 

Ata desk piled 
with correspon- 
ence, books and newspaper clip- 
pings, is a spacious arm-chair 
made ont of the bedstead of John 
Hunter, the famous surgeon. 
There are savage weapons; the 
boots of a giant; the skull of a 
gorilla; the jaws of a fish; the 
head of a bear; the poisoned arrows of the South 
American Indians, and scores of glass jars con- 
taining fish and reptiles in pickle. 

It would not be a desirable place for an imagina- 
tive boy to fall asleep in, unless his courage would 
sustain him in dreamed-of encounters: with pan- 
thers and crocodiles. - In all corners there is some- 
thing to feed the imagination—something to re- 
mind us of the wonders of wild nature, exccpt 
where the books are, and those are mostly about 
animal life. i 

Mr. Backtand said to us, “If! wished a boy: 
Jearn natural history, I would dispense with books 
as far as possible, and would send him into the 
forest and let him collect specimens ; then I would 
give him a dissecting-knife and tell him to ob- 
serve for himself.” 

We are quite sure that all boys would appreciate 
the excellence of this method and vastly prefer it 
to any other; but the variety and extent of Mr. 
Buckland’s library are proofs that he would be 
misunderstood if it were supposed that, though 
valuing observation, he does not recognize books 
as being necessary to the perfection of all knowl- 
edge. 

He is an industrious note-taker, and scatters 
pencils about his study, that one may always be 
at hand when he has a thought to jot down, ora 
fact to record. 

As he exhibits his specimens, he becomes rap- 
turous. ‘Isn't that a beauty?” he demands, 
showing us some monstrosity, and handling it 
with the greatest affection, and though it may 
strike us as being decidedly unpleasant to look at, 
it is only kind in us to murmur some word of re- 
sponsive admiration. 

Besides the birds, Mr. Buckland’s living pets are 
three monkeys, which are intelligent beyond their 
kind, and are allowed privileges which other mon- 
Keys might wellenvy. Tiny the Third and Mar- 
gate Jack occupy a cage together, and are the best 
of friends; while Jamrach, who is named after the 
celebrated dealer in wild beasts, has a house of his 
own, and is conscious of a greater importance. 

Jamrach’s career has been eventful. He was a 
sacred monkey in India, and allowed to swing his 
tail around the pinnacles of temples, and to caper 
in the groves unmolested. But an evil day came 
for him when he was kidnapped and sold into the 
miserable bondage of an organ-grinder. The 
spicy breezes and the shadowy quict of the groves 
were forever lost to him. The dull routine of his 
life was to turn idiotic summersaults in petticoats 
and a turban, and to solicit pennies from the pub- 
lic with insincere grimaces. 

One lucky day, however, Mr. Buckland saw him 
and bought him, and since then his lot has been 
as happy as it could possibly be in captivity. 

Jamrach has a queer, smooth, old-fashioned 
face, and is not as good-looking as either Tiny or 
Margate Jack. But he is fond of his master, and 
familiar with visitors, and is the favorite of the 
three. 

Having crawled up into our lap and made ac- 
quaintance with us, he passed over our shoulders 
to Mr. Buckland, and sat contentedly on that gen- 
tleman’s knee while his hair was carefully parted 
and combed. But Jamrach is a great glutton and 
a thief, and is much too fond of beer. 

Mr. Buckland took us into the basement, which 
is his workshop, where casts are made, and the dis- 
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secting and stuffing are done. “Look at that; 


isn't it a shame!” he said, taking up some fine 
trout which had been killed by the pollution of 
their native river, and his voice trembled with pity. 

Here, also, were baskets of seaweed and tubs 
and jars containing all sorts of specimens, some of 
which saluted our nostrils in a way that made a 
smouldering piece of brown paper agratifying relief. 

‘When we went upstairs again we found 
Jamrach sitting hy a half-finished glass of 
beer, and hurriedly scooping it into his 
mouth with the hollow of his hand. As 
soon as he saw us he made off, conscious 
of his iniquity, and seized an apple from 
the table as he retreated, A shilling which 
had been left on the table was missing 
also, and when Jamrach 
was captured, it was 
found secreted in his 
pouch, out of which he 
was foreed to disgorge it. 

No money can 
be safely left 
near him; but 
Mr. Buckland 
is forgettul and 
leaves his 
change about, 
and Mrs. Buck- 
land com- 
pounds Jam- 
rach’s felony by 
adding what he 
steals to her pin 
money. 

When he is 
particularly 
misbehaved a 
bear’s head or 
an cel, which he 
takes to be a 
snake, is shown to him, and 
he screams out with penitence 
and fear. The same objects 
also excite the greatest terror 
in Tiny and Margate Jack, 
and whenever they are pro- 
duced, there is such a commotion that the loqua- 
cious parrot loses its temper and remonstrates in 
unmeasured language. 

But the family in Albany Street is usually very 
happy, and as Mr. Buckland intends to write for 
the Companion, our readers may learn something 
more about it from him personally. 

London, September, 1880. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

James A. Garfield was installed in office as the 
twentieth President of the United States, at noon 
of the 4th of March. The simple ceremony w! 
under a republican form relieves one citizen of 
the duties of Chief Executive of the nation, and 
invests another citizen with those same duties, was 
pertormed in the presence of a throng of people, 
larger than ever before witnessed such a scene. 

Great preparations had been made for the event. 
Washington, the capital city, had been decked 
with arches and pictures and bunting. The lines 
of travel to the city had been burdened for days 
with the arriving multitudes, thousands of whom 
came as private citizens, singly or in little com- 
panies, while other thousands were military or 
civil organizations, assembling to do honor to the 
new President. 

The weather the night before and during the 
early morning of the fourth was of the worst— 
rain, snow and wind combining to render the air 
and the avenues unfavorable for an out-of-doors 
pageant. But shortly before the important tine, 
the sun broke forth, and smiled genially on the 
ceremony. 

A procession in several divisions, headed by the 
General of the Army, escorted President Hayes and 
President-elect Garfield from the White House to 
the Capitol, where they arrived about half an hour 
before noon, and proceeded to the President’s room 
in the Senate wing. 

Meanwhile, a brilliant assembly was forming in 
the Senate Chamber. The Senators had all been 
seated on one side. The galleries were filled with 
notable persons from all parts of the country. In 
one section sat Genera Garficld’s mother and wife, 
Mrs. Hayes and the children of the retiring and 
the coming President. 

The diplomatic corps, headed by the British 
Minister, Sir Edward Thornton, resplendent in 
court costumes; the justices of the Supreme Court 
in their silk robes ; General Hancock and a throng 
of the best-known men in the country, entered the 
chamber before twelve o'clock, and took geats as- 
signed to them. Then came President Hayes and 
Mr. Garfield, soon after followed by Mr. Arthur, 
the Vice-President-elect, and finally the House of 
Representatives appeared, headed by Speaker 
Randall. 

The occasion of this assembly was the admin- 
istering the oath of office to the new Vice-Presi- 
dent. After this had been done the whole body of 
witnesses repaired, with as good order as was pos- 
sible, to the eastern portico, where a platform had 
been erected—for the President and those who 
were entitled by official or personal position to be 
present. 

Gen. Garfield then arose, and laying aside his 














hat and overcoat, read in a loud, clear voice his in- 
augural address, a well-written and patriotic doc- 
ument which has met with approval and applause 
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from men not accustomed to praise him or the 
party to which he belongs. When he closed, with 
a reverent invocation of the favor of God, the oath 
of office was administered to him by the Chief- 
Justice. This oath is prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion itself, and is in these words: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

As President Garfield uttered the final words 
which invested him with the duties of the highest 
office under the Government, a great shout went 
up from the tens of thousands of witnesses, and 
the booming of cannon proclaimed to the people 
that they had a new chief magistrate. The Presi- 
dent’s first act was one of filial and marital affec- 
tion. He turned to his wife and mother and sa- 
luted each of them with a kiss. 

The ceremony was ended. The rest of the day 
was devoted to receptions, a review of the proces- 
sion, and festivities of all sorts, and a grand ball 
in the evening prolonged into the night the merry- 
making of the day. 

The country looks forward to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Garfield with hope and confidence. No 
man has ever assumed the duties with political ex- 
perience of equal duration, or in a capacity so 
likely to render him competent to discharge them 
well. Of his ability there is no question; of the 
steadiness with which he adheres to principle there 
isnone. The conditions are favorable for an ad- 
ministration wisely progressive and wisely con- 
servative; for an cra of peace and good fecling; 
and for a season of great material prosperity. 
Let us all hope that the event may in no respect 
disappoint the most sanguine expectations. 

Ee Pega 
FAITH. 
Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that 


Than donb rt that It be 
sed one’s lite with true believing. 


king world too fast 
fiend o'ertakes our youth; 
Better he cheated to the last 

‘Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 
FUANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
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THE NEW CABINET. 

During the first half-century of our national 
life, it was usual for a new President, succeeding 
one of the same politics, to continue in office the 
members of the Cabinet, or a part of them. Since 
the time of President Van Buren, it has been very 
unusual to do so. In fact, almost the only excep- 
tion to the rule was made by Mr. Johnson, who 
retained the entire Cabinet chosen by Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Tyler and Mr. Fillmore, also succeeding to 
the office on the death of the President elected, 
made changes but slowly in the Cabinets of Har- 
rison and Taylor respectively, but in a few months 
they transferred all the portfolios to new hands. 

President Garfield has followed the modern cus- 
tom. His Cabinet is composed of new men through- 
out. Three of the seven are chosen from the 
Senate, one from the Court of Claims, one is taken 
from the postmastership of New York, and two 
are new to official life. 

The Sccretary of State, and Icader in the new Cab- 
inet, is Senator James G. Blaine, of Maine. Mr. 
Blainc is # native of Pennsylvania, but has resided 
in Maine for more than twenty-five ycars. He 
represented the city of Augusta in the Maine Legis- 
lature from 1859 until 1862, the third district of 
Maine in Congress from 1863 until 1876, and the 
State of Maine in the Senate from 1876 until the 
present time. 

He was two years Speaker of the Maine Houso 
of Representatives, and six years Speaker of the 
national House. In 1876 and also in 1880, he was 
one of the leading candidates before the Republi- 
can Convention for President. He is a vigorous 
thinker and a shrewd manager, as well as one of 
the best known and most popular leaders in the 
country. 

Mr. William Windom is Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. A native of Ohio, he removed to Minnesota 
in 1853. On the admission of that State in 1858, 
he was chosen its representative in Congress. 
After a service of ten years in that capacity, he 
was appointed a Senator in 1870, chosen for a full 
term in 1871, and in 1877 reélected for the term 
ending in 1883. He received the votes of Minne- 
sota for the presidential nomination at the Chicago 
Convention last year. 

Senator Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa, is the 
new Secretary of the Interior. He was born in 
Maryland, lived twenty years in Ohio, has been 
three times elected Governor of Iowa, and was for 
the second time a Senator when he was appointed 
a member of the Cabinet. He is the oldest mem- 
ber, being sixty-eight years of age. 

Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War, is the 
only surviving son of President Lincoln. He is 
about thirty-eight years of age, and is a graduate 
of Harvard College. He is a lawyer of Chicago, 
and has never before held office. 

Judge William H. Hant, of Louisiana, repre- 
sents the South in the new Cabinet, as Secretary of 
the Navy. He is a native of South Carolina, but 
has long lived in Louisiana. He was appointed 
by President Hayes a Judge of the United States 
Court of Claims, and is transferred from that po- 
sition to the Cabinet. 

The Attorney-General is Mr. Wayne Mac Veagh, 
of Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, and has long been a prominent lawyer of 
Pennsylvania. He is a son-in-law of ex-Senator 








Simon Cameron, and a brother-in-law of the pres- 
ent Senator. The only office he ever held was 
that of Minister to Turkey for one year. 

Mr. Thomas L. James, the Postmaster General, 
is a native and citizen of New York, and was for- 
merly an editor. During the past eight years he 
has been postmaster of New York City, and has 
won the reputation of being the best postmaster 
the city ever had. 

The new Cabinet has been, on the whole, well 
received. The Senate confirmed all the nomina- 
tions without any delay, and the whole country 
seems disposed to give the new administration a 
fair trial. Some of the excellent things that have 
been said about it have come from Democrats. 

Surprise was expressed at some of the selections, 
but it would be impossible to construct a Cabinet 
that would not occasion surprise. It is more com- 
mon than some people think, to choose some of 
the members from private life. It is a curious 
fact that Judge Hunt is the first Secretary of the 
Navy for twenty years who had ever held a na- 
tional position before he was placed in that de- 
partment. 

The secretaries are to be tried by their acts, and 
not by the popular estimate of their capacity be- 
fore they have been in public office. If they 
should fail to meet expectation, the President will 
not be the last man to discover the fact; and who- 
ever does disappoint the hopes now entertained of 
him will be forced to give place to another. 
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BEARDING A GREAT MAN. 


Tn the former days of American politics certain edi- 
tors had a wide perscnal influence. It is said that the 
veteran journaliet Thurlow Weed, being asked if be 
knew Millard Fillmore, whom Gen. Taylor’s death ele- 
vated to the presidency, replied,— 

“Know him? Why, I made him.” 

‘The anecdote, whether true or false, is a popular il- 
lustration of the influence of this “Warwick” of New 
York, who made and unmade scores of public men. A 
story told by Mr. Congdon, in his “Renginiscences” of a 
Boston editor, Richard Haughton of ‘The Atlas,” aleo 
illustrates the personal influence of the journalist in the 
old Whig days. 

In 1840 Daniel Webster thought the Whigs should 
nominate him for President. Mr. Haughton, believing 
that Mr. Webster could not be elected if nominated, 
favored the choice of Gen. Harrison. It was a bold act 
to come out against the great man in the city where he 
was idolized. But the editor was capable of doing 
more than that—he dared 


“To beard the lion in his den, 
‘The Douglas in his hall.” 


‘Taking a proof-sheet of the article, in which he indi- 
cated the course he intended to pursue, he called on 
Mr. Webster. The great man read the article and flew 
into a passion. He ordered the editor out of his house, 
but the command was not heeded. Waiting for Mr. 
‘Webater to hecome calmer, Mr. Haughton set forth the 
political altuation. 

“You cannot be President, Mr. Webster,” he said, 
with editorial plainness of speech; “but you can have 
an office quite as important and honorable; you can be 
Secretary of State. This article is to be published to- 
morrow morning. You know how it will irritate your 
friends in Boston. I do not ask you to say to them that 
you approve of ft, nor that you disapprove of it. I 
merely ask you to any nothing.” 

‘These were brave words to speak to Daniel Webster, 
for he was then the dictator of Massachusetts politics. 
But they were effective in persuading him that silence 
would be the most dignified course for him to pursue. 

Great was the commotion in State Street the next 
morning, as Mr. Webster walked down it with more 
than usual dignity. “Mr. Webster, have you seen The 
Atlas” ‘Mr. Webster, have you read that shameful 
article?” cried one and another of bis friends. 

“T have not seen The Atlas,” be said, bearing himeelf 
magnificently ; ‘nor do I care to see it. I suppose that 
the editor expresses his opinions, as he has a right to 
do.” 

‘Thus the great man, heeding the editor's frank sug. 
gestion, took himsclf out of the way. He became Sec- 
retary of State, and thereby was enabled to do bis most 
serviceable act to the Republic, the negotiation of the 
Ashburton Treaty. 





Sag 
BUYING HIS TIME. 

The late Horace Greeley posscssed a fine common- 
sense when engaged in journalistic and political work. 
But when beset by the impecunious who desired to bor- 
row small or large sums of moncy, he exhibited an 
almost infantile simplicity. Mr. Congdon, who was a 
member of the Tribune staff, says that many of his mis- 
taken charities were due to an impatience of interrup- 
tion. He tried to cloister himself up, but all sorts of 
people, with the yreatcst variety of bees in their bonnet, 
would force themsclves into his presence. 

On one occasion a widow, for eo her weeds pro 
claimed, wanted to do something for sewing-girls. She 
Interviewed Mr. Greeley in his editorial “den,” and 
begged for pecuniary assistance. 

He being up to his eyes In work, told her, again and 
again, to go away, and kept on writing. She, however, 
kept on talking, being one of the sort whose continual 
dropping weareth away the most rocky of refusals. 

At last, in sheer desperation, the irritated editor 
rushed to the speaking-tube connected with the count- 
ing-room, and bawled through it in the most querulous 
of tones, “‘S—, for heaven's sake, send me up five dol- 
lars!” 

The moncy came up, and Mr. Greeley, putting it into 
her hands, and discouraging her voluble thankagiving, 
half thrust ber out of the room. Going back to his 
desk, he resumed work with a smile, which eaid he 
had purchased his time, though he did pay a good price 
for it. 

Mr. Congdon’s anecdote recalls one of Punch’s car- 
toons. An organ-grinder, a pest to men who work with 
the brain, is seen playing before a houec, in the door of 
which stands a nervous man warning him off. The 
grinder displays a sixpence im one band, while he grinds 
rapidly with the other. 

“No, elt," he says, 











I don’t move off for « sixpenve! 


MARCH 4%, 1881. 


Don't I know the value of peace and quietncss?_I don’t 
move for leas than a shillin’.” 

Mr. Greeley was bored with many pestilent bores 
who didn’t move unless paid. 

AMUSING CRITICISMS. 

People who have little affinity for each other are apt 
to indulge in mutual disparaging judgments. The late 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, visited Germany when a young 
maa, and was not favorably impressed by Gcsenius, the 
great Hebraiet. He wrote to his mother,— 

“J have never been so disappointed in my life as in 
the appearance of Gesenius, who is the first Hebrew 
echolar probably in the world. He {s not more than 
forty year of age, frivolous, and, what is a wonder 
here, rather foppish in bis appearance. He has a silly 
laugh for everything he says, and is, in short, the last 
man I should have selected from ten thousand as a dis- 
tinguished philologist. All physiognomy and craniology 
fail, I think, in reference to such men.” 

Gesenius, on his side, formed opiatons quite as unjust 
to Dr. Hodge, one of the moat diligent and earnest stu- 
dents who ever visited Germany. Gesenius, being asked 
what Prof. Hodge did in Halle and Berlin, answered, 
“He eat in his room with his face turned towards Amer- 
ica, and wrote letters to his wife.” 

But Dr. Hodge's judgment of the great Hebraist was 
more correct than Gesenius’ judgment of the great the- 


ologian. 


GROWTH IN WEALTH. 

The United States must soon take rank as the wealth- 
jest nation in the world. It falls behind only England 
and France in its present valuation, and its average an- 
nual increase of wealth is greater than that of both these 
nations combined. 

It is eatimated at $850,000,000. This is an enormous 
gain, more than the cntire productive industry of Spain, 
or Italy, or Russia. ‘The resources of our country, both 
agricultural and mincral, surpass those of any other 
country; the inventive genius of the pcople is greater, 
and their Industry is more constant and universal. 

The standing armies of Europe impoverish the na- 
tions. Their direct cost is immensc, but their indirect 
cost is greater. For two or three hundred thousand of 
the best laborers arc turned from producers into con- 
sumers. Their labor ought to produce an average value 
per man of $5Q) a year. An army of 300,000 men occa- 
sions, therefore, a loss in productive industry of 
150,000,000 per year. 

The comparative net gain to the United States, by the 
absence of a standing army, must be at least $20,000,000 
per year. Such a saving enables us to outstrip all other 
nations in the increase of wealth. 

ae es: a 
A CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

Scientific men say that the mild climate of England 
and France is due to the heated waters of the Gulf 
Stream, which add several degrees to the average tem- 
perature, compared with the same latitudes on the east- 
ern ehore of America. 

If the course of the Gulf Stream should be changed, 
so the scientists say, these countrics would have long 
and dreary winters. They enforce their theory by a 
reference to Greenland. The climate of this country 
‘was once mild, its summers delightful, and ite surface 
covered with a rich yerdure, from which its name was 
derived. But it is now covered by huge glaciers, and 
1s almost uninhabitable. 

The change, they think, has been occasioned by a 
change in the current of the Gulf Stream. It once 
flowed near the coast, and diffused a genial warmth. 

But by the formation of the coral reefs on the Florida 
shores, the watera of the Gulf Stream were deflected 
from the Greenland coast, and its climate became arctic. | 
A similar change may happen to England from a slmi- 
lar cause. 


ete 
CHAFFING. 

Many Secretaries of the Navy in our country, who 
have made excellent executive officers, knew nothing of 
ships, and aa little of the ocean, at the time of their ap- 
pointnent. Their ignorance was the occasion of much 
bantering from their friends, who made them the sub- 
jecta of many sharp jeste. Mr. Thompson, the late Sec- 
retary, wan asked, on reaching Washington, if he knew 
where the hold of a vessel was, and how sailore got into 
ft. More than balfa century ago, Mr. Southard, one of 
the most accomplished citizens of New Jersey, filled 
the office, and made an admirable Secretary. 

One day, when dining with a large party in his native 
State, he was giving a glowing account of the rapidity 
with which he had fitted out the frigate Brandipine to 
take Gen. Lafayette back to Europe. Chief-Justice 
Kirkpatrick suddenly interrupted him. 

“Now, Mr. Southard, if any man should ask you 
which end of a ship goes first, could you tell him?” 

‘The eloquence of the Sceretary was arrested, but he 
Joined heartily in the laugh which went round the com- 
pany. 








Sige 
DECLINING POE: 
Editors have sometimes fo say that most disagreeable 
of words, when spoken to an aspirant for literary 
honors, “No.” But it often hurts him quite as much 
to say it, as it does the aspirant to hear It. Mr. Cong- 
don, who was associated with the late Horace Greeley, 
on the Tribune, tells an amusing story of the droll way 
in which that able editor once declined certain poems. 

A woman had sent to the Trilune sundry verses, 
some of which were printed and some of which were 
not. A mutual friend called upon the editor and hinted 
that pecuniary remuncration would be acceptable. 

“Tell her,” said Mr. Grecley, “that we should be will- 
ing to pay her something for not sending us any more.”* 

‘That plaincet of plain speeches settled the matter at 
once, and was, we doubt not, one of the most benevolent 
of suggestions. 

A SUITABLE TRIO. 

During the administration of President Jackson the 
deposits of the United States in the State Banks wero 
removed. This financial meaeuro was followed by a 
wide-spread commercial disaster. All was consterna- 
tion, for hundreds of business houscs toppled down. 
Meetings were held to protest against the President's 
course, and numerour delegations were sent to Washing- 
ton to remonstrate with the obstinate old general. 














In New Bedford, it was sugyested that a delegation 
of threw should be vent: An old Quaker nterchant, who 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


had recently failed, nominated bimeelf, another mer- 
chant, noted for long speeches, and a third, remarkable 
for the ease with which he could weep. 

“James,” he sald, “can do all the talking; John can 
do all tho crying; and I'll go asa monument of the 


times.” 
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AFFABILITY OF AMERICANS. 

Our countrymen abroad have often had occasion to re- 
mark upon the surliness and taciturnity of Englishmen 
in contrast with the free courtesy commonly met by 
strangers here. It is pleasant to hear a frank British 
testimony to the same contrast : 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, the great English war_corre- 
spondent, seems to be much pleased with the affability 
of the American public men with whom he has been 
brought in contact since his arrival on this side of the 
Atlantic. Ina lecture delivered at Washington, D. C., 
he spoke of this feature as follows : 

“I like their courtesy and their modesty 
a Secretary of State in tbe old country is a matter of ne- 
gotlation and difficulty. He is fringed uround with eec- 
retaries and official reserve. He bas an official cough 
before be epeake, as if he wae afraid to commit himeclf 
too quickly. Here, if you go into a club, a man whom 
you met yesterday or day before yesterday will say to 


Access to 








you,— 
««tWould you like to meet Mr. Secretary Evarta?? 
“When you are introduced, Mr. Evarts—this ix merely 
an illustration— will enter into conversation for half an 
hour or an hour if you have time. He hay apparent! ya 
genuine anxiety to post you regarding affairs in this 
country. It is the same with military officers. A noted 
general, Sheridan, for instance, will condescend to talk 
to an humble Perea like myself, and take the trouble 
to explain, if 1 wish to be informed, all about the battie 
of Five Forks. A British officer of his position, on the 
contrary, would delegate an aid-de-camp to say a few 
dry sentences to you. Here there is no officialiam any- 
where in the atmosphere. It is the fincst country in 
the world for a man in search of information. 
“Curiously enough, the country which comes next to 
‘ou in this respect, and, indeed, In many other things, 
i ‘one almost on the other side of the world. I mean 
Russia. I never had the least trouble in obtaining ac- 
cess to and conversing with any Ruesian officcr, from 
the Grand Duke Nicholas down.” 


———_ +r 


A COMPREHENSIVE TEXT. 
A writer in the Sunday School Times, discoursing 
about texts with a history, telis the following anecdote : 


In the Temple Church of London, in a shadowed 
aisle to the left of the great altar, ig a white marble 
monument erected to the memory of one whom John 
Milton called ‘the chief of learned men reputed in Eng- 


John Selden was onepf the most extraordinary schol- 
ars that Britain has produced. The volumes which he 
poured forth in an endless stream were filled with re- 
search and discrimination. 

Of one of these—a work on the “Law of Nature and 
of Nations”—Hallam said it was among the greatest 
achievements in erudition any Englishman had per- 
formed. 

‘This most excellent man comes down to our timer by 
hia*Table-Talk.” leridge once remarked about this, 
as he laid it aside after a thoughtful perusal, “There is 
more weighty. bullion sense in this book than I ever 
found in the same number of pages of any uninspired 
writer.” 

To Archbishop Usher, who preached his funeral 
sermon in the church where he lics now, this learned 
man, Selden, said, just before he died,— 

“{' have surveyed most of the learning that is among 
the sons of men, but I cannot recollect any passage out 
of all my books and papers whereon I can rest my eoul, 
anve this from the sacred Scriptures : 

“'For the grace of God that briugettt salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly luste, we should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world, looking for 
that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Him- 
self for ua that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 


good worke.’”” 
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SACRIFICED. 

Avarice and social pride make victima, aa well as 
fashion, and sometimes by the same means. A corre- 
apondent of the New York Evening Post gives a mel- 
ancholy example in the following story related to him 
as he sat by two graves which had attracted his atten. 
tion in a Baltimore cemetery. 


‘There was an ambitious Baltimore mother, anda very 
rich and marriageable young scion of a stately houxe, 
and the former had heard that the latter had suid that 
he would marry only a blonde—a woman with yellow- 
gold hair and dark eyes if such he could find. 

‘The mother bad a lovely daughter, but her hair was 
brown. As, however, modern art ‘could change the 
spots of the Icopard, that little difficulty could be com- 
passed; the mother took the daughter to New York 
and had her transformed into the goldencat of blondes. 
She then went with her to Saratoga, where the young 
man was to pase the gay acason. ‘The result was clec~ 
trie—the young man beheld his idewl—an arrange- 
ment was speedily made for the marriage. 

‘The sad feature of the story is that it was areal love 
match, and the young man would have loved the beau- 
tifal girl brown-haired as nature had made her. Of 
course the blonde-hair fiction might have been sustained 
for some time, but very soon after the marriage the 
young lady became very ill, and an ugly and strange 
eruption appeared on her neck. 

the hair dye had wrought polson iu the blood. Peo: 
ple still tell how she was glittering with diamonds when 
she was carried out in the arms of her husband from the 
stately old mansion in Baltimore and placed in the 
carriage to be borne away to another clty for medical 
treatment, which was of no avail. She died before the 
year was ended, and her broken-hearted husband soon 
followed her to’ the grav 


Cg te 
CARLYLE’S DYSPEPSIA. 
The New York Ecening Post thinks that dyspepsia 
had much to do with literary grumblings of the late 
Thomas Carlyle. It says: 


Carlyle has himeeif told us how he contracted that 
dyspepsin which may almost be sald to have furnished 
the inspiration of much that he wrote. It having been 
intended that he should be a minister of the Scottish 
kirk, he shut himself up in his room for the purpose of 
discovering whether or not he believed the doctrines of 
the kirk. 

There he remained for weeks in a state of agitation so 
great he declares himself unable to determine whether 
ornot he ate orslept. He came out of this “retr-at,” as 
he says, “with a direful persuasion that I was the mis- 
erable owner of a diabolical arrangement called a stom- 
ach.” 

He must be a dull reader of Carlyle who docs not dis- 
cover that this wretched consciousness of bis stomach 
remained with him throughout life, and gave dircction 
to much of his philosophy. 

He had rejected the Scottish theology of his youth, 
and had accepted a chronic indigestion instead, and the 
last state of that man was worse than the first ae re- 
spects gloominess of view and a tendency to pessimism. 
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Two Rochceter men went a-fishing, and on their re- 
turn were asked as to their success. 

“Oh,” said one of them; ‘we had about the same 
measure of fortune; Brown brought bume a perch, and 
La pele.” 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, and 
invigorates the action of the capillaries in the highest 
degree. The Cocoaine has earned a deserved reputation 





for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 


the human hair. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions for measuring, samples of 


material, styles of garments, with prices» 
sent freo upon application by mail. “Pleces 
for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


By Mail 
ELASTIC GARTER WEBS cheek 
‘White or Black, $4 inch wide Scents 


a 

Red, White or Biue Silk, Bp ingh Wide 
‘Will send any quantity as sample at prices given, but 

orders less than 50¢. must contain a 3c. stamp for postage. 

Price-list of over 40 kinds, all colors and widths, free, 


Ladies’ Non-Elastic Web belting. desirable colors & sty les 
‘Stamps taken, WINNISIMMET BI'F'G Co., Chelsea, Mass. 


yard. 


HAUSSER & CO 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HUMAN HAIR COODS, 
300 Grand St., N. Y. City, offer great 
bargains in Switches, Braids, Curls, 
Puffs, etc. The latest styles In Front 
Coiffures and Saratoga Waves. Street 
and Stage Wigs, Hair Jeweiry and 
Hair Devices. ‘Our latest Catalogue 
and Price-list, with 280 illustrations, 
mailed free, and goods sent C. 0. D: 
vith privilege of returnin, 


MESSRS. PER! & COMPANY: 

Gentlemen—You inay be pleased to know that Ihave 
already mailed hundreds of copies of THE NEw Com- 
MENTARY to readers of the COMPANION. Many a mother 
has ordered a copy sent “to my son away from home,"— 
frequently a “birthday present.” A million copies I 
auppose would not supply all of the readers of the Cost- 
PANION. “/t is worth its weight in gold,” comes to me 
often. Yours truly, C. H. KENT, Publisher. 

Darenport, Iowa, March 1, 1881, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A perinanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and ouce learned is ever for= 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for %4-pnge 
catalogue with price-list and fuil infor 


ination, 
E POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
9 BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected. 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO» 
Dorchester, Mase. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter whnt causes the congh, the Srairie Weed will 
cureit, Asthma, Bronchitis, bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Thront and Lungs yield to thix new remedy, The Prat- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consmnption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration, Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a wenk state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
tmooth throat, and eary stomach give the snifeier new 
opes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists, Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY. Roxbury, Masi 




















Sana an 
DONOT GET 





24 SAMPLES 


S. P. V. 


For 9 Cents. 
Box 3072. 


Every Teacher and Scholar should 
send 9 cents tor 4 samples of Choice 
Woods, named, priced, and testin 
nials and references ‘added, ‘These 
Veneers are prepared by an entirely 
new process for use on walls, ecilings 
and cabinet work generally. Our homes 
decorated with these woods are more 
wholesome and give the most correct 
lucas of light and shade, forn: and col- 
‘8. W. SPURR, Box 3072, Boston, Muss, 














WOOD SOLE SHOES. 









For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Butcher: 

AND LABORERS OF UL KINDS. 
ual. 
Send 







They are without an 








Thoroughly water-proof. 
stamp for circular an 
Mat. CHAS. W. COPEL 


Boston 


- THE DAISY 


PRINTING PRESS OUTFIT. 
Only $1.50. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 








Amateur Printing now ranks next to Fret Sawing 
as a means of pleasant and profitable employment for 
boys. Parents will benefit thelr children by encouraging 
them In the art of printing. 

‘With this outdt business and visiting cards can be 
printed as well as on a Presa that costs $100. An ener- 
getic boy will make the Daisy Press pay for itself In a 
Very short time, by printing Visiting Cards for friends 
and acquaintances, 


FOR $1.50 ONLY WE GIVE 


The Daisy Press, Ink Rollers, 
Can of Card Ink, Composing Pallet, 
Font Fancy Type, Fifty Blank Cards. 





Full instructions, etc.. etc., all packed ina sliding cover 


wooden box. Press isa perfect Printing Press in 
every respect, and will print Cards, Labels, Tags, ctc.. a5 
well as high-cost machiues. The press 1s made entirely 


le iron, with wrought-iron rivets and stecl 
ferews, and is japanned and ornamented, Size.of Box 
10x4}¢ inches, and 3}; inches wide. 


THIS SPECIAL AND GREAT OFFER sent 
to any address on receipt of 


tt! ONLY $1.50!!! 


‘The express charges, which are very small, can be paid 
on receipt of the press. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Bosteu, Mass: 





WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 
New York. 


Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery cures 
every kind of humor, from the worst scrofula to the com= 
mon pimple or eruption. 

Four to six bottles cure salt-rheum or tetter. 

One to five bottles cure the worst kind of pimples om 
the face. 

Two to four bottles clear the system of boils, 
buneles and sore 
Four to six bottles cure the worst kind of erysipelas. 

‘Three to six bottles eure blotches among the hair. 

Six to ten bottles cure running at the ears, 

Five to eight bottles cure corrupt or running ulcers. 

Fight to twelve bottles cure the worst scrofula, 

Sold by druggists, and In half-dozen and dozen lots at 
great discount. = 
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GRAEFENBER 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIALDISE sj HE. 
ACHE, Bi.iorsness, INpI- 
GESTION and FEVERS. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

| those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Rox. 


rhe 


THE Great Remedy for LIVER Complaints, 
KIDNEY Diseases, Constipation and Pile 

Because it acta on the Liver, the Bowels and 

the Kidneys at the name time. 

se it cleanses the whole system of the poisonous 

rs that otherwise develop In Biliousness, Jaundice, 

Constipation, Kidney Diseases, or Rheumatism, an 

which tend to disordér every function, and bring on 
weakness and disease, If you want to well, use 

KIDNEYV-WORT. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensll Stand. th 
‘most convenient article ever offered to ho 
Keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
hae eee uve arent maade § % in day! 
another, in nother $27 in & di 
Freight Free to Agents, Sead br circulars to nearest 
adie, SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pe.; Cincinnatl, Ohio; St. Loule, Mo. 
PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and 
changes in avery brief tine. Many who 
Lpilleach night from) to 22 w 
sound health. Sold every re, orsent by mail, for eight 
letter stumps. 1.8, JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me, 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY. 


“Tom and Will T remember, 
Their da ark eyes bright and ele: ‘ar, 
ay long, 





Lten nea weadiynd sie 
But where is the little 1 
That smiled in your arms last year?” 


“O lady! the mother answered, 
Choking with tears and sighs, 
“Do vou mind how sont were her golden eurls, 

AB how tender blue her eye 
Now under the sod of the ¢ Wurchyara 
My little Daisy Hes! 


“Twas the dreariest time of winter 
My precious baby died: 

The snow lay white on the distant hills, 
Aim white on the pastures wide, 

And a bitter wind blew out of the north 
From morn till eventide. 


“All day in my arms I held her, 
Tossing with fe 
But justas t ae eclting 
‘And the wind was dropping low, 
SGood-night, mamma! she whispered, 
‘And was White and still as the snow. 


“L only pressed her clo: 
T would not think her di 
Her hair was as soft and 
Though rose and simile had fled; 
God could not be so eruel to me 
She will wake with the morn, I said, 


“O lady! the bliss of heaven 
Camiot outweigh the pain 

That rent iny heart when T knew her eyes 
Would never anclose axa 

But the cold,cold earth ust pillow the head 
‘That on my breast had lain 


“I could not weep, yet T smoothed her curls, 
And put on the ‘beoidercd gown, 

And the dainty shoes you brought that night 
You came so late from town 

Then gently in her eradle 
Tiaid my darling down, 


e left for Tom and Will, 
er had shown; 

ads that morning oped, | 
Sw jen blown, 

And they plucked then both for the tiny hands 
That night not clasp their own, 


“Like a dream it seemed when the neighbors, 
With silent. measured tread, 

Bore her forth through the dritting snows 
‘To the churchyard’s narrow by | 

How the wind moaned! and the inocking sun : 
Went down ina blaze of red. 


“All night the blast swept seaward, 
Swept freezing, pitiless by 
And through ther nd the blackness 
Theard her wa 
My baby, lost in the stormy gloom, 
Ith hone to shield her nigh. 


“Wearily draggeil the winter, 
‘And never peace L knew 
Till the snows were goue and the grass was green, 
‘And the May sky warm and blue; 
Then sume good angel told me 
"Twas well with Dalsy too. 
. . 


“Lady, you loved my darlings 
Sce, Wrilight liters still, 
Now walk with me through the hedgerow lano, 
plothe enurehyard’s quiet Milks 
y ewe Lellmb the slope 
PS heart with hope to fill. 


“Tom and Will have the ro: 
In thelr little sister's so 
That the turf may be fair for bird and bee, 

As If by her light foot tr 
And [ hear her whisper, *6 nilanight, mamma f 
And know she is safe with God.” 
EpNA DEAN Proctor. 
tS ge 
For the Companion. 
THE SHAMED INEBRIATE. 

Broadcast benevolence singles out no one; 
neither does broadcast truth, but sometimes its 
particular effects show that a superior power has 
nicely aimed it—and the arrow from a “bow 
drawn at a venture” strikes with astonishing accu- 
racy. 

‘The Companion published some time ago the in- 
stance of an ungodly shoemaker who went out of 
curiosity to hear Mr. Spurgeon, when the great 
preacher happened to describe his sin of breaking 
the Sabbath by working at his trade so exactly 
and so circumstantially that the man was alarmed, 
and thoroughly reformed his evil ways. 

A still more striking coincidence appeared in the 
experience of an intemperate man in acertain fac- 
tory village. He had reduced himsclt very low by 
his wretched habits, and finally, having on one oc- 
casion drank without paying for it, the virago who 
kept the saloon seized his hat as security, and 
tarned him into the street. Barehcaded he made 
his way to his miserable home, and went to bed 
burning with mortification and rage. 

Next morning was Sunday. The man slept late, 
but his temper was very little improved when he 
rose and called for his breakfast. One of the first 
things he saw as he came in to sit down at the ta- 
ble was a tract with a cut upon the cover showing 
a ragged man leaving the door of a dram-shop 
without his hat, which the landlady had just 
snatched from his head. 

Some well-meaning soul, knowing nothing of 
's adventure the previous night, but 
pitying his family, had left a few comforts’at the 
house, and among them dropped the little book. 

The man was furious when he saw the picture. 
At first he thought it an intentional insult, and 
cursed the “pions busybodies” who had found him 
out and meant to ridicule him before the whole 
town. But of course a glance at the title and the 
inside of the tract convinced him that he was ab- 
surdly mistaken, and that the picture was no car- 
icature of himself. And yet how like it was! 

Curiosity led him to begin to read, when his an- 
ger had cooled a little, and he soon became inter- 
ested in the story. It was the “Narrative of Wil- 
lim Kelley,” a drunken man, the turning-point of 
whose life was an incident precisely like the one 
that had go lately happened to himself. He read 
it through,—the whole account of poor Kelley's dis- 
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| sumed 104 oxen, 304 ealv 


THE 


grace, his shame, and his reformation cana his 
anger turned to penitence. He wept like a child, 
and resolved that in the strength of God he would 
try to become a better man. 

That very day he went to church, and once in 
the way of amendment, it was easy to tind good 
friends to advise and help him. He became an 
earnest reader of the Bible, and its instructions 
not only fixed his resolutions of sobriety, but led 
him to Christian peace. 

To have approached the drunkard’s conscience 
by means so startlingly personal as that picture 
seemed, would have been a hazardous experiment 
—God overruled the “accident” to his good. 

———_+or—___ 
EXTRAORDINARY BANQUETS. 
As acontrast to the simple enjoyments of mod- 


crate appetites, read this account of the banquets 
of princes and other dignitaries : 


Diodorus Siculus relates that an Agrigentine, 
on the marriage of his daughter, feasted upwards 
of twenty thousand persons. ‘The brother of the 
Emperor, Vitellius once treated him with 2,000 
fishes and 7,000 birds; all “scarce and exquisi 
Heliogabalus, who was the first: Roman that 
ever clad himself in silk, never ate fish when he re- 
sided near the sea; nor any fowls, or meat, but 
what came from a great distance. 

His horses he fed with grapes; his lions and ti- 
gers with partridges, quails, pheasants and wood. 
cocks ; 
and turkeys; while he ate for his daily tood the 
heads of parrots and peacocks, the combs of cocks, 
and the brains of thrushes and nightingales. 

To these banquets, he would frequently invite 
eight old men, blind of one ¢ eight bald; cight 
deaf; cight lame with the gout; eight blacks; cight 
exceedingly thin; and eight so fat that they could 
scarcely enter the room; and who, when they had 
eaten as much as they desired, were obliged to he 
taken out of the apartment on the shoulders of 
several soldiers, 

At the installation of the Archhishop of Canter- 
bury, in the reign of Edward IV., the Right Re 
erend Primate gave a feast, in which were con- 
. 306 swine, 1,000 sheep, 
400 swans, 1,000 
on pasties, and 5,000 
custards, ‘There were also consumed 300 quarters 
of wheat, 300 tuns of ale, and 100 tuns of wine. 

In the time of William of Rosenburg, the annual 
revenue of a small State was frequently expended 
» This nobleman, beins one of the 
richest in Bohemia, married Mary, Margravine of 
















































and 2,000 pigs; 104 peacoe 
capons, 2,000 goes 














| Baden. 


At this marriage were drank 40 tuns of Span- 
ish wine; 1,100 sctiers i i 
‘yrolian wine; besides vast q 

The festivities began on the 
1878, and closed on the Ist of May; during which 
time there were consumed 150 oxen; O04 sheep; 
546 calves; and 634 hogs; 30 heathcocks; 240 
paereait 2,000 partridges; and not less than 
130 hares 
Besides these, there were 120 picces of other 
game, and 40 sta Of poultry, there were 
capons and pullets, with 5,135 geese, garnished 
attended with 30,997 eges.e ‘The quantity of fish 
consumed w: as anost of them 
were river fis OSU trout; 1,820 
carp; and 10,209 W) tails of sto 
fish 300 lobsters ; ‘and 7,006 dried fish of ditler- 
iption 

Ata dinner, given by Henry of Winchester, at 
the nuptials of his + in-law, Cincia, with 
Prince Richard, celebrated at Westminster, Nov. 
23, 1243, there were no less than 30,000 dishes. In 
the reign of Edward IV., the Earl of Warwick's 
brother entertained a large portion of the nobility 
and cerey upon being installed Archbishop of 
Yor 




















































xt this feast were consumed 80 fat oxen; 6 wild 
bulls; 200 kids; 300 hogs; 300 calves; 
1,004 wethers; and 4,000 rabbits; 100 pe 
200 cranes; 200 pheasants; 400 plovers ; 500 par- 
tridges; 2,000 chickens; 2,000 woodcoc! 3,000 
geese; 3,000 capons; 4,000 ducks; and 4,000 piz- 
cons; 400 bucks, does, and rocbucks ; 1,506 hot 
venison pastics, and 4,000 cold one: 
300 breains; 4 porpoises, and 8 scals 
1,000 dishes of jelly parted; 4,000 dishes of plain 
jelly ; and 6,000 custards. 

There were also consumed 300 quarters of 
wheat ; a pipe of spiced wine; 350 tuns of ale; and 
104 pipes of wine. 


LEFT THEM IN THE OVEN. 

Yankees are famous for asking questions, but 
their impertinence in this respect does not always 
come out as triuinphantly as in the example here 
given. 

As the morning train pulled up at Howell the 
other day, says the Free Press, a nive-looking ob 
grandma got ‘aboard with her satchel and settled 
down for a comfortable ride. A Detroiter was of 
some assistance to her in getting seated, and he 
presently asked,— 

“Going on a visit 2” 

“Yes, I'm going down to Plymouth to sce my 
darter,” she answered. “They've writ and writ 
for me to come, but I thought ‘T should never get 
started.” 

“Lett husband at home, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, William thought he'd better stay and see 
to things at home.” 

“Did you have plenty of time to get reads 

“Oh yes. i've been getting ready for two 
weeks.” 

“Sure you didn’t forget anything ?” 

“T know I didn’t. [ packed thins: 
time, and I know they are all here.” 

“And you left everything all right around the 
house ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“Your husband knows where to find the tea and 
sugar and salt, does he ?” 

“Yes. [took him through the buttery the very 
last thing and pinted out where everything was. 

“Well, now,” continued the man. “I'm certain 
that you overlooked something.” 

“Marcy on me! but what do you mean?” she 
gasped. 

“Did you bring along your spectacles ?” 

—here they are.” 
“Did you hang up a clean towel for hina?” 

“Yes.” 

“And ,put the dish-cloth where he can find it?” 

Yes, 

“And roll up his night-shirt and put it under 

the pillow 2” 






































up one at a 
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and his dogs with the livers of ducks, geese 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Yes. 
“And was everything all right about tho cook- 


“Marcy! marcy on me! Stop these kyars this 
-d minute!" she exclaimed, as she tried to 
reach her tect. “I just remember now that I put 
the knives and forks in the oven to dry out, and 
shut the door on ‘em! He never'll think to look 
in there, and he’ll build up a big fire and roast 
every handle otf before 1 git to Plymouth !” 

‘The old lady’s happiness was spoiled. Her 
knives and forks represented so large a share of 
her worldly goods that her anxiety about them 
effaced the pleasure of the only journey she bad 
ever made. 











— +8 
For the Companion. 
MOTHER. 
Year by year I move away 
From the morning of my day 


Boyhood's work and boyhood's play 
But adream within a dream, 








Lhave walked the world of men, 
c ned soul and broadened brain, 
ned, learned again, 

rished scheme. 


Still “1 would” yields to “I ought” 
All the shrewd-cyed world has taught 
Ts but ashes and as nanght 

To the lessons learned of thee. 


Fads the poet's light and bloom, 
st winder turns to gloomy 

OH the ewitlentedarkened room, 

And the talks beside thy knee, 








Friends are mine, well-tried and true; 
Heart and head, we loved and grew; 
But we have our tasks to do, 

Tasks we may not reconcile, 


And I feel that one alone 

Lives a life within my own; 
Praise or blue upon me thrown 
es before a mother's sinile. 


Pleasant tribute others claim, 


Hand and ip, it went and came— 
Here, Lowe too much to name 








MARCH 4, 1881. 


fellow. Besides, I think the coat was stolen the day 
before I missed it, by an old woman who was selling 
notions.’"—Letruit Bree Press. 


—_+or—___—_. 


WAITING FOR THE SQUIRE. 

Mr. Beecher, rebuking his congregation not very long 
ago for bestowing too much Sunday attentivn on Gen. 
Grant at church, told them that if they wished to wor- 
ship a man, a special service would be organized for 
them. Americans are hardly chargeable, however, 
with the absurd and indecorous flunkeyism displayed in 
the instance narrated here. 





An English newspaper tella the following story of a 
clergyman, who did his first duty after his ordination as 
deacon in a church to Which he had been ap. 
pointed curate, bis rector being engaged at a second 
church in another part of the parish, "The old parish 
clerk, after ringing the two bells at the west end of the 
church, came up to the chan where the curate had 
put on his surplice behind the high-curtained end of the 
Squire's pew, the church not buasting a vestry, and was 
looking at bis watch with a nervous anxicty to keep to 
the exact time for beginning his first service. 

To his surprise, the clerk, after saying to him in an 
audible voice, “You must wait a bil, 
ready!" stepped into the communion a 
to the communion-table, and stood upon it while he 
looked through the cast window and carefully seruti- 
nized the churchyard path that led part the window to 
a door in the wall of the squire's garden, through which 
his wife, who was a lady of title, was accustomed to 
come to church with her children. 

‘The curate was full of George Herbert's and Keble’s 
reverence for holy places, and was aghast at the sight of 
the parish clerk thus standing on the communion table 
in full sight of the congregation, and coolly turning 
round from hisinspection through the east window, aud 
saying to the curate in an audible voice,— 

“You moant begin yet. Her ladyship hain't come!" 

“Pray come down,” expontulated the curate. 

“I can see best where I be," replied the imperturba. 
ble clerk. “I'm watching the garden door. Vine 
be, and the squire!" upon which he descended from hie 
position, greatly to the curate’s relief. Aw the incident 
excited no surprise among the rustic congregation, {t 

































Gins with which each day is rife. 


But whatever xalned or lost, a 
would give, though often crost 
What [ know thou wishest most; 
Guerdon of a manly Life. 
AvGustus M, Lorp. 


er 


THE READING HABIT. 
Charles Dudley Warner says, in the Christian Union, 
that the extent of the reading habit is over-eatinated. 
Even in the United States, where the babit of reading is 
most prevalent, few of the population read a book. In 
support of his opinion, Mr. Warner brings out the fol- 
lowing : 









Nearly everybody takes a daily snatch at the news 
at the summary of news ur at the telegraph col- 

record, and occasionally per- 
the columns devoted to some ain. 
gular accident or curious murder—even women have 
acquired the art of deftly shimming the cream off the 
morning journal; comparatively few of the entire pop- 
Ulauvion, even the educated, read books, 
Unless a book by some good luck becomes a fashion, 
and is recommended in conversation, few see it, the 
number of people who originally seek out the readable 
book from their habit of craving it is very amall. 
Ww hen a story b mes the fashion, everybody reads 
but who is everybody? Why, a novel is said to 
hive a“run” iften thousand copies of it are published 
for forty million peuple. 

And t are books that “everybody has read, and 
all the newspapers talk of" w hich have nut got beyond 
the third or fourth thousand. 
nucl Bowles once told me his experience. 
ital book on the far West at the 
y excitement, when millions 
of people were sauce fer the information his book con- 
tained. 























r did a book seem to be in greater demand; it was 
sold in England as well as in America, and all the news- 
p i of both countries quoted from it and commented 
on it 

Mr. Bowles said that he never met a person who had 
not read it—or who did not say he read it, I for 
which. And yet, he asked, how many copies do you 
kuppose satisfied this enormous demand of everybody ? 
Fifteen thousand filled the market. 

I believe that the majority of businese men read a 

book very rarcly; the majority of young men in bual- 
ty, I » read Jitthe—they do not 
give their evenings to reading, and are not apt to take 
up a book unless it becomes the talk of society. 
People who spend a great deal of money on dress, on 
dinners, on amusements, would think it extravagant to 
buy a book, and if one ia commended to them, they will 
wait till they can borrow It or get it from the Ibrary. 

‘They do not hesitate two minutes about an ordinary 
two.dollar dinner, but they will wait months to borrow 
a fifty-ccut book. 


— ~~ ++ 


HOW SHE IDENTIFIED HIM. 

It fs cany to be very certain a thing is 60 when one 
wante to hace it x0. But people who attempt that kind 
of positivenees in trying to “fix” a criminal before the 
officers of the law find that their wishes will not take 
the place of facts: 





























A few days ago aman called at a houre on Fort Street 
tand asked fora bite to cat. He was refused, and 
short fler a clonk was missing from the hall-tree. 
The police were notified, and the other day when they 
arrested a man on Kuspicion, they sent for the woman 
me pean to the city hall and identify him. When 
naked if she wax certain that she could identify 
the man. who had called, she somewhat indignantly re- 
























ntify him! Why,I could pick him out of ten 

thousand 
She was then confronted by the prisoner. She gave 

him a good looking-over, and called out,— 

vou can't fool me! You've had’ your hatr dyed 

ek to red since you asked for cold pancakes, 

but Pd know you if I saw you in Texas.” 

The captain observed that he never heard of black 
hair being dyed red, and after a brief examination he 
axserted that the prisoner's hair hed not been dyed at 
all. 
“Well, T may possibly be mistaken about his hair,” 
said the woman, “but I'll swear to that overcoat. I 
took a good look at itas he went off the steps, and I 
know it's the coat and the man. I particularly noticed 
that the third button from the top was missing.”* 

The captain quictly informed her that it was an over. 
coat he had borrowed within the hour and asked the 
prisoner to slip on. The woman wouldn't yield the 
point for some time, but finally said,— 

“Well, [ might have been mistaken; but I looked 
square into his e , and T know this is the man.¥ 

“What color did you say his eyes were?” 

“Blue, air, light blue." 

“But this man’s eves are black—coal black !"" 

So they were. The woman was dumb with astonish. 
ment fora time, but finally rallied and said,— 
idn't this man wear a slouch hat when arrested?” 
No, ma'am—he wore a cap.” 

“And don't you think he is the man?” 

“don't think anything about it, as I never saw bim 
until an bour ag 





























“In it positively necessary that I identify bim as the 
man?"" 





“No, ma‘am.” 
“Then T guess I won't. Fact is, I was a little furried 
that morning, and I don’t think I got a full sight of the 


probably was of frequent occurrence. 
—_ —+o+-—___—_ 


WHO LOST THE DOLLAR? 

A man with too little pluck to own his trick when it 
fails him, ought never to try practical joking. ‘The 
Detroit Free Press tells how onc foolish fellow paid a 
dollar for assuming to be smart when he was not: 


Yon may have been a passenger ona atreet-car at a 
time whet some one picked a half-doligr off the cush- 
fons or a dollar-bill from the straw and anxiously” in 
quired for an owner. At such thie every 
stinctively feels in hie pockete. Every man’ fe 
saying that be i# the lucky party, butan inward vei 
somehow reatrains him, and he rememberr that George 
Washington could not tell a lie. ‘The money is invari 
ably pocketed by the finder, and he is set down in the 
opinion of hin fellow-parsengers as contemptible and 
mean. 

On a Woodward Avenue car yesterday. a youny man 
purposely dropped a greenback ou the floor, and at a 
proper moment he picked it up and observed, — 

«Who lost this dollar?” 

Every one looked at him, and every mouth watered. 

“Did any one drop this bill?” continued the young 
man, as he held up a corner. 

‘There was another embarrassing pause. Then a man 
reached out for it with the remark, — 

“T dropped it, sir. You are an honest man to return 


















it 





«Are you sure you dropped it?” 
am. Tam notal a 
“But—you eee, you, 
You give me my money 








ammered the young map. 


interrupted the other, as 
he reached out for his victiin. 

‘The young man gave it up. He looked white and 
red and green, and he fell eo bad over it that be soon 
dropped off the car and took to the icy walk. 


——__+e+—__—_ 
A RHEUMATIC BITE. 


A mistake in accounting for one’s feelings will de. 
velop flights of imagination wilder than a poet's In ce 








t] tain directions. ‘The Salem, N. Y., Press gives a laugh- 


able instance of this sort of lunacy : 


Sherrod Farwell has Intely opened a meat-market in 
this place, and in the midst of his glory, he was attacked, 
with rheumatism in its most acute and aggravated form. 
After suffering for some time, he st for the house, 
which he was barely able to reach, groaning in spirit, 
and made known his distress to his wife. It was rheu- 
matism. It had been all over him, and now locat- 
ing itself in hie shoulder. On examination, his wife 
discovered quite a bunch, and informed Sherrod of the 
fact. It was painful to witness his sufferings. Never 
aince hie Colorado trip had he experienced such an- 
guish. 

“Oh yea,” sald he, between bie agonized paroxysma, 
“1 knew T should have a serious time, but I did not 
think it war eo terribly awollen. 

His wife summoned to her aid Magic Oil, Pain-Killer, 
Golden Wine, Magnetic Ointment, and various lini 
ments, and at the identical moment of making an appli- 
cation of one and all, lo! the rheumati«m and awelling 
disappeared. 

Sherrod would Indite a recommendation to the con- 
coctors of the above-named remedics for his wonderful 
cure, but his better half noted in what direction the dis- 
ease had disappeared, and discovered a mouse, which 
had secreted itelf in his clothing while riding or. a load 
of hay a few hours previous. 


= —4@r—- ---- 
ONE GLASS. 

He was in a London prison ward, having been con- 

victed of counterfeiting coin. A philanthropist, vieit- 


ing the prison, handed him a tract, and tho convict, 
holding down his head, eaid,— 


“I knew your volce as soon as T heard you, air; I 
have heard you before to-day, sir, 

‘After a few: words of cxplination, the gentleman 
found that they had been at one time members of the 
ame congregation, and inquired how it was that he had 
fallen so low as to become an inmate of a prison. 

“A. glass of ale, air, waa my ruin,” he replied. “I 
was at one period of my life, ir, very intemperate, but 
was happily led to give up drinking entirely, although 
I did not sign any pledge, which I now lament. 

“T became a regular attendant at a place of worship, 
and went on very happily for some yeare, until one 
evening I was returning from home, when I met with 
some frienda from Hull. 

“They prevailed upon me to go to the public house to 
have but one glass. Conscience reproved me; but hav- 
fog entered upon the enchanted ground, I was readily 
induced to take more liquor, until I became overcome 









































yy it. 

“«The next morning I waa ashamed to show myself, 
and left home for Leeds. My old appetite for drink 
had been rekindled. I became reckless, and joined a 
set of counterfeit coiners. We were discovered, and 
now I am about to be tmansported. Oh, that I had 
never touched that one glass / 


————_+o+—____ 


‘A youna lady once hinted to a gentleman that her 
thimble was worn out. He sent herachimbis; on which 
the following lines were engraved 


“send you a thimble, for fingers nimble, 
Whieli Lhope will fit when you try it 
May it last as long and prove as strong 
‘As the hint wilch you gave me to buy it.” 
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For the Companion. 


KITTIE IN DISGRACE, 


I’m just the saddest kitten, 
And this the strangest world ! 

I've pondered o’er my sorrows, 
Until my brain has whirled. 

‘To think that, but this morning, 
So gay and proud was I,— 

Now faint and broken-hearted, 
I think I'd like to die! 


‘Within the pantry hiding, 
‘A prowling mouse I spied; 
I caught him in a twinkling, 
And everybody cried, 
“Oh! whata pet and treasure, 
‘The tarts and cake to save! 
Who ever saw a kitten 
So little—yet so brave!” 


They petted and they praised me; 
Miss Nellie brought a cup 
Brimfal of cream with sugar; 
And while I lapped it up, 
Said, as she tied a ribbon 
Just underneath my chin, 
“How sweet you look in scarlet, 
My darling kittikin!” 


I lay upon the cushions 
In Just the softest chair, 
‘Till, tired, at last, of napping, 
I wandered up the stair; 
And there, upon a table, 
A great glase globe I found, . 
With shining, golden fishes 
All swimming round and round. 


I sprang up close beside it, 
‘And scanned the water clear; 
Bo deep It looked, and chilly, 
My heart beat fast with fear; 
But thinking of Miss Nellie; 
I felt I could be brave, 
And for her smiles and praises, + 
Risk even a watery grave. 


With paws and whiskers dripping, 
T scarce had xalned my prize, 
When, at the door-way, Nellie 
Screamed loudly in surprise. 
She flung me from the table, 
And cried, with many a blow, 
“Out of my «ight, thie instant, 
You horrid creature, go!” 


She tore away the ribbon 
‘That bound my neck so white; 
She locked me in the cellar 
Without one spark of light. 
Here, hungry and forsaken, 
Not knowing why or how, 
1 think of just thie morning, 
And then remember—now! 
Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 


—or—— -— 





For the Companion, 
% JACK. 

He is a handsome little fellow, with black hair, 
which curls in silky, shining rings, and soft, lov- 
ing brown eyes. 

I see him almost every onc of these bright spring 
days, trudging along beside Peter. He and Peter 
are constant playfellows, and usually the best of 
friends. 

Peter's papa is a mill-hand ; and sometimes Peter 
and Jack go down into the big mill to watch the 
sharp saw cut, screaming, through a monster log, 
slicing it up into clean, white boards, just as his 
mamma slices up a loaf of bread, Peter thinks. 

At rare times he sits—always with Jack—on the 
heavy log-carriage, which goes rumbling out over 
the water and then back into the mill, carrying its 
burden up to the cruel teeth of the saw again. 

Peter doesn’t take these journeys very often. 
His papa thinks it is not quite safe. 

But, best of all, Peter likes to play at stream- 
driving on the logs which are piled high and dry 
upon the steep banks of the mill-pond, awaiting 
the time when, after the ice shall have melted, they 
will be rolled into the water and driven down to 
the mill. 

Once in a while, among these big, brown-jacketed 
fellows, Peter and Jack find a treasure. This is 
how it happens. 

Sometimes a seam opens in a tree as it stands 
straight, and green, and beautiful in the forest. 
The pitch, the tree’s medicine, oozes out, soft and 
healing. The tree stands through storm and shine 
until, at last, along comes a man with an axe, 
who fells it, trims off its branches, and hauls it 
away to mill. 

Then Peter’s bright eyes espy it—a “gum-log”— 
and Peter’s cap is tossed in air,and Jack’s voice 
rings out joyously. 

For doesn’t Mr. Gregg, the trader, give half-a- 
dollar a pound for good spruce gum ? 

One day they found a grand prize—a long seam 
just bubbling over with clear, amber-colored nug- 
gets. To be sure, the log was in a dangerous 
place,—just on the brow of the bank, and the snow 
had melted from under it, so that a slight jar might 

send it over. But Peter didn’t mind it. He be- 
gan creeping out, softly as a cat. 
“Don’t yon come, Jack,” he said. 
But Jack chose not to obey ; he followed. 
“Go back!” cricd Peter. 
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Jack didn’t budge. 

So Peter turned about and gave him a hard 
thump on the nose with his knife-handle. 

Alas! Just at that moment the log started. 
Jack jumped nimbly off, but Peter fell backwards, 
and the log rolled upon him, pressing him into the 
damp snow which still lay in big drifts under the 
steep bank. 

He was not hurt, but he could not move. Over 
his head he could see the great logs settling bit by 
bit. 

How awful everything was! 

He screamed for help, but there was nobody to 
hear; so he began to cry softly. 

“O Jack !” he moaned, “if you could just go and 
tell papa. I’m so sorry I struck you, Jack.” 

But no Jack answered. He had run, as fast as 
his nimble legs could carry him, to the-mill. 
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For the Companton. 
IN THE 





Before the bright wood fire, 
In the light of the blaze sit three, 

Ted, and the little girl Gold Locka, 
‘With pussy upon her knee; 

Ted and the motherly little girl, 
With her baby on her knee. 





“Let’s look in the coals for pictures; 
You tell me yours first, Ted.” 

“Why, I see a funny old woman, 
‘With a gas-lamp on her head ; 

A white-capped, grim old woman, 
With ber knitting work,” he sald. 





“Wake up, wake up, Miss Pussy, 
‘And tell us what you see! 
I guess we must answer for you— 
A mouse and a chickadee! 
I'd pity them if you caught them, 
‘The mouse and the chickadee.” 
Mrs. Ciara Dory Bates. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Little Isa, three years old, in her father’s absence 
at business, happencd to let a china plate fall. Her 
mother was very sorry for the accident, as it broke 
her set. At night she told her husband about it, 
and he said, ‘Why, Isa, how did you do such a 
careless thing?” “This way, papa,” said she, 
quick as a flash, taking another plate from the tea- 

table and dropping it on the floor. 


“Mamma,” said a very little girl, with a shocked 
expression on her face, “they don’t have any 
prayers at Mr. Camp’s!” 

“Why don’t they?” asked the mother, think- 


|! He caught hold of Peter’s papa and tried to pull 
him to the door, uttering sharp little crics. 

“There’s some trouble,” said one of the men. 

So Peter’s papa put on his hat and followed 
Jack, who bounded and frisked along as if he 
could scarcely contain himself, straight to where 
Peter was lying. 

Wasn't he glad to soe them ? 

His papa rolled away the log and took Peter up, 
and not a moment too soon; for they had hardly 
time to get out of the way before down went the 
whole pile, crashing and tumbling. 

Peter shuddered, and gave Jack a good, hearty 
hug. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, I'd been under them,” 
he said. 

What? Oh yes, Jack is a dog. 

Apa CARLETON. 


COALS. 


“No, Ted, it isn't a woman, 
*Tls a light-house on the rocks; 
And there is the stormy ocean 
Below,” said little Gold Locks. 
“A tumbling, wind-toseed ocean 
Below,” said little Gold Locks. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 


* 
* 

* 
eer Ores 
* 

. 
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The space in the centre is to be filled with a certain 
letter with which all the other words end. Commence” 





at the top, continue to the right, and proceed in that 
manner. Each word is concealed in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. Home attracts many a wanderer. 

2. Ie Anna better than she was? 

3. I keep artists’ materials for enle. 

4. People often call a store a shop. 

5. Tell Ned I try hard to please. 

6. I scalded myself with this hot water. 

7. I gave the book called “The Marble Faun” to my 
cousin. 

8. Never drop into a bar-room, or you may drop in 
one. 

9. Perimeter: something the boys and girls like to 
gather in the spring-time. ¥. 8. F. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


The whole, 41 letters, is a quotation from Shakes- 
eare, Which it would be well to remember on festival 





a. 
‘The 24, 16, 39, 18 generally forme a part of every aub. 
stantial repant, ‘The 6, 9,28, 38 ls usually seen on t 
tables. The 22, 15, 33, 11, 32 Is a delicious accompal 
ment to berries. The 26, 31, 15, 2, 11, 21, 3, 13,9 Is a 
confection. The 27, 4,8 isa bevernge. The 41, 25, 17 
fe also a beverage. The 30, 7, 20, 10, 34, 36 is a Spanish 
wine. The 37, 5, 23, 19, 29, 35, 1 form a beautiful acces- 
gory to any table. ‘The 40,'28, 12, 14 often concludes & 
eas 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

My 1, 2s an abbreviation. 1,2, 3 is a note on a bugle. 
1,2,3, 4 gradually and silently consumca and wastes. 
5, 6, 7, 8 is a name of acountry. 6, 7, 8, 9 is to resound. 
10, 11, 12 is an object of religious worship. 13, 14, 15 is 
time specified. 

My whole in the old English customs was act apart 
at mid-Lent for special observance. Conn. 





4. 
AUTHORS, 
By defining fifty worda contained In the verses find 
the names of forty-two authors. 
The pontiff sits in his chair, 
Exalted in station and might; 


He looks through the lengthened way and about 
With cyes as lucid as light. 


Where the banner of Erin waves 
A pleasing tract he upies; 
And where Scotland’s son, and her church, and. 


brooks, 
By Albion’s limit rise. 

He turne to the land of dykes, 
Its husbandmen and its fen; 


To {te verdant forest and cabbage-grounds, 
‘And capital city then. SE na 


Next over the western seas, 
From deserts and wolds apart, 
An elf ansisis him to Happy Rock, 
To cherish the teacher's art. 


Ob he is a “merry monarch!” 
And fleet as a hart by the streams; 

His favors he'll give by the way if he can,— 
So ends this tale of my dream Lizere. 


5. 
LINE OF POETRY. 

1 (word). The definite article. 
2. One of a nation of barbarians who overrun Italy 
and plundered Rome. 

3, ‘The same as 1. 
4, A disciple of Christ, or one of a nation where bellef 
in Christ prevails. 

5. ‘The beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin.” 











ing to draw out the little one’s thonghts, and then 
give her some religious instruction. 

“Oh!” with a look of contempt for such heath- 
enism, “they don’t know beans!” 

A young miss, just home from boarding-school, 
was showing off her knowledge of astronomy one 
evening. 

“I’m going to find those stars,” said her little 
brother, when she had described Mars and Arc- 
turus. 

“Did you find them ?” asked his sister, when he 
came in. 

“Well, I found Mare, ’cause he's the red feller, 
but I couldn't tind Leviticus!” 





6. Active enmity. 
1. A body of moving water. 
8. A conjunction. 
9. Conflagration. 
(Next fine) 
“Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride.” 


6. 
DECAFITATIONS. 

Behead a gold coin and find I took felontously; be- 
head again, and get a scarf worn by a pricet; again, and 
entice by bait; what remains is a name of a celebrated 

wusician. EB. L. E. 

7. 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Miss Smith is ambitious to collect one million can- 
celled postage stamps. If vach one of the characters 
indicated below should furnish one thousand stamps for 
each letter of his name, what proportion of the million 
would Miss Smith receive? 

[Zxample.—The Father of his Country, Washington, 
10 letters.) The Schoolmaster of the ublic. The 
Man of Destiny. The Wizard of the North. The 
Pathfinder of Empire. The Rail-splitter. The Con- 
fessor. The Merry Monarch. Tippecanoe. Old Hick- 
ory. The Dauntless. Cour de Lion. The Father of 
History. The Father of Song. The Kingmaker. The 
Iron Duke. The Sage of Monticello. E. L. Be 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Lod/, nomad, rime, ts, ergo, wolf, roo, Sala, 

deer, civic, sirrah-—Ipes or Maren. Ms et 
2 ZYTHUM 


RE 
1M 
Mm 


8. Cilicia, malice, Cloaca Maxima, Dido, Camilla, 
Laodamia, Maia, Clio, Iole, Dacia, Calais, Laocoen, 


5. “Milk for Babes,” by John Cotton; was afterwards 
called ‘The New England Primer.” 
6. Tema, Meta, meat, tame, team, mate, Etam. 
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$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
ye: 


THE. CoMPANION Is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order ts received by the Publishers for {ts discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages {6 made, a8 re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks oF 
Drafts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
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of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 
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must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. " All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofiice to which your 

per Is sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
fonks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
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papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
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MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








NASAL CATARRH. 

‘We condense some leading points from an excellent 
paper on the subject read by Dr. Bosworth before the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

‘The nasal passages and the pharynx (the cavity of the 
mouth back of the soft palate) are alike covered with a 
mucous membrane; are alike traversed by the current 
of air in respiration; are alike exposed to inflammation 
from changes of temperature and from inbreathed dust; 
and are alike without means of cleansing from hurtful 
‘accumulations. 

The mucous membrane keeps itself moist and soft by 
its own peculiar secretion. Its inflammation is the 
source of nasal catarrh. When inflamed, the secretion 
is eltber increased or diminished. In the latter case, 
we have “dry” catarrh. 

In both cnscs, ihe inflammation tends to become 
chronic—the Hability to “colds” constantly increasing, 
and each new onc helping toward the chronic condition. 
In both cases—and this is the worst fact about it—the 
membrane is thickened by the inflammation, and in time 
may become permanently so, to the extentof closing up 
the passages. 

‘When the inflammation causes an increased flow of 
muens, it may alee.cange the white blood corpuscles to 
exude from the blood vessels, and thus render the 
mucus purulent or pus-like. ‘This finds exit into the 
pharynx, where it either accumulates between its roof 
and the palate, or falls into the throat. ‘The nasal pas- 
sayes becoming obstructed, the patient is forced to 
breathe through bis mouth, whereby the disease is ex- 
tended to the larynx, and toward the lungs. 

In dry catarrh the thickened membrane crowds upon 
the mucous glands, and arrests their natural activity. 
In this case, the mucus is thick, dries rapidly, and 
forms a tenacious crust, beneath which the imprisoned 
secretions undergo degeneration, and become fetid and 
offensive. 

‘The discase should have the early attention of a phy- 
sician. When the membranes have become hypertro- 
phied (thickencd), it fe difficult to reduce them, except 
by painful operations, and then the result {s not certain. 
In many cases, round masses of flesh develop far within 
the nostrils, which wholly close up the passages, and 
can be removed only by instruments. 


ae ee 
MINING AMONG RATS. 

Working in the famous “Sutro Tunnel” is no joke. 
The men who carn their living there would seem to be 
in perpetual risk of Bishop Hatto’s fate. Reading the 
following recalls Virgil’s story of the descent of the 
harpics on the feast of the excited Trojans, Ain. III., 
210, etc.: 


‘The rats and bats have it all thelr own way. The 
miner who brings his lunch-basket is not at all sure 
that he will eat its contents. If he leaves it for a few 
minutes, the rats eat lunch and basket and all. Nor is 
hie chance for dinner much better If, instead of the bas- 
ket, he takes the ordinary tin kettle. 

‘A party of rats will steal a kettle before its owner's 
eyes and roll it away down in a hole where no man can 
follow them. They force the lid off and devour the 
contents at their leisure. There are millions of these 
rata, and many of them are larger than kittens, and 
more muscular and rapacious. 

The bats bother the miners and the mules. 

‘When one big bat flies against a miner's face, and an- 
other bat cqually big flies in the face of that miner's 
mule, there is a’ complication of troubles. The man 
cannot see which way the mule fs going to kick, and 
the mule, who cannot see elther, kicks at random, and 
is apt to hit the man where the bat hit him. The bats 
are almost as large, as numerous and as powerful as 
rats. 

For a man to have his dinner stolen by rats, then to 
be hit by a bat and kicked by a maule, is a combination 
of infelicities calculated to make him wish himeelf at 
work in almost any other field of labor.— Philadelphia 
Times. 





—— 
OLD-FASHIONED WINTERS. 


The following statement about old-fashioned winters 
shows that cold as this winter has been, it {s not so re- 
markabic as some winters in the olden time: 


In the year 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 763, not only the Black Sea but the Straits of 
Dardanelles were frozen over, and the snow in some 

laces rose fifty fect high. In 1006, most of the travel- 
lers in Germany were frozen to death on the roads. 

In 1134, the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea, 
and trees were split by the action of the frost, with im- 
mense noise. In 1237, the Danube was frozen to the 
bottom, and remained long in that state. 

In 1308, the crops failed In Scotland, and such a fam- 
ine ensued that the poor were reduced to feed on grass, 
and many perished miserably in the fields. In 1368, 
the wine distributed to the soldiers was cut with hatch. 


‘The successive winters of 1422-3-4 were uncommonly 


severe. In 1639, it was excessivoly cold; most of the 
hollica were killed; and coaches drove across the river 
‘Thames, the ice of which was eleven inches thick. 

In 1709, occurred what was long called ‘the cold win- 
ter,” when the frost penetrated three yards into the 
earth. In 1716, booths were erected on the Thames. 
Tn 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were remarkably 
cold. In 1814, there was a falr on the frozen ‘I'bames. 


——— 4 


FAINT WITH FLOWERS. 
Pope intimates how a sensitive fine lady would 
“Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 
and there seems to be a grain of truth in the notion that 
mischief may fly in the fragrance of blossoms, though 
we are eorry it should be so.’ 


It is generally admitted that it is not well to sleep in 
a room where there are cut or growing flowers in large 

uantities, but the recent experience of two Spanish 
vs shows that inhaling the perfume of flowers to an 
excessive extent may be attended with injurious conse- 
quences. The two ladies in question were on their way 
twa bull, and in preparation for this event, had adorned 
theirhair and dresses with a large number of highly- 
scented natural flowers. 

In riding to the place of entertainment in a closed 
carriage, the husband of one of the ladies began to ex- 
perience the sensation of physical faintness, and on 
speaking to his wife and her companion, neither of 
them answered him, and he found that both of them 
were in a state of unconsciousness. 

The doors of the carriage were instantly thrown open, 
and in a few moments the ladies revived, with no worse 
results than the catching of a severe cold; but the inct- 
dent would indicate that even the perfume of flowers 
may not be as harmless as most of us have hitherto sup- 

eed. It might be an interesting scientific study to 
Retermine just what the effect of this scent is upon the 

hysical system, for at present absolutely nothing is 
nown about its action.— Boston Herald. 
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PATHETIC PICTURES. 

A colliery explosion photographs pathetic pictures. 

After the recent terrible disaster in the Seaham (Eng. 

coal-mine, the searchers came across several memoriale 
of the doomed men: 


On an old ventilation-door was chalked, “All alive 
at 8 o'clock. Lord have mercy upon us! Together 
praying for help—Robert Jobnson.” 

In another part is written with chalk on a plank the 
words, in a bold, clear hand,— > 

“The Lord has been with us. We are all ready for 
heaven—Richard Cole. Half-past two.” 

‘Another poor fellow, Michael Smith, bad scratched 
with a nail upon his water-bottle the following message 
to his wife: “Dear Margaret: There were forty of us 
altogether at 7A. M. Some were singing hymns, but 
my thoughte were on my little Michacl._I thought that 
he and I would meet in heaven at the same time. Ob! 
dear wife, God save you and the children, and pray for 
myself. Dear wife, farewell! My last ‘thoughts are 
about you and the children. Be eure and learn the 
children to pray for me. Oh, what a terrible position 
we are in!” 

“Little Michael” was the child he had left at home ill. 
It died on the day of the explosion.— Cincinnati Ga- 
zetle. 
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PAT’S EXPLANATION. 


Pat is a hard nut even for a veteran cross-examiner 
to crack. The astute Daniel O’Connell was not unfre- 
quently worsted in encounters with some troublesome 
witness. How an officer fared in an encounter with an 
Trish soldier is told as follows, 


While on the Peninsula, during the war, an officer 
one day came across a private soldier belonging to one 
of the most predatory companies of the Irish Brigade. 
The fellow had the lifeless bodies of a goose and a hen 
tied together by the heels, dangling from bis musket. 

“Where did you steal those, you the officer 
demanded. 

“Steal, is it? Faith, I was marching along with Color 
Sergeant Maguire, and the goone—bad cess to it—came 











out and hissed at the American Flag, and bedad! I shot 
him on the spot!” 

“But the hen? sir, how about the hen?” 

“It's the hin, ia it? Bad luck to the hin! I caught 
her laying eggs for the rebel army, and as a Federal 
soldier, I couldn't stand that anyhow, and I gave her a 
lick that stopped that act of treason!” 


—— 


BOBBY AND THE PLASTER. 


Bobby Blinkers was a Nevada boy, and didn’t want 
to go to school. He did not put in an appearance at 
breakfast, and about nine o'clock, his mother went up 
to see what was the matter. Bob was writhing about 
the bed from an improvised stomach-ache. 

“All right,” said the old lady. “T'll apply a mustard 
plaster.” And in a few minutes, a hot mustard plaster, 
containing two square feet of motive power, was spread 
upon the "a abdomen. 

“Mother, how long must this thing stay on?” 

“] guess T'll be able to take it off about four this after. 
noon, and then, if I can get an emetic to work, it'll be 
all right. fl, my boy, I'll bring you through.” 

‘Then Bob rose up immediately, and atarted for schoo}, 
and the plaster was the cause of ‘his being an hour {ate. 


‘The temptation to shirk and falsify becomes wonder- 
fully less when one finds out that it doesn’t pay. This 
is the lowest kind of motive to honesty and right-doing, 
but fools will obey no other. 


peer Coen 


THE REAL REASON. 

Professcd likes and dislikes too often conceal a sints- 

ter motive. But the redeeming trait in children is that 
they frankly reveal the motive. For instance: 


A little Galveston boy was dressed up and taken to 
see his grandfather, and the little fellow expressed him- 
self as highly delighted with his visit. 

“Grandpa,” he said, “I don't want to go home any 
more. I want to stay here with you always.” 

“Do you love your old grandpa so much you don’t 
want to leave him?” asked the old gentleman, highly 
flattered. 

“No, ’tain’t that; but ma washes my face every time 
before she brings me here. I'd rather stay here all the 
time than have my face washed once more.”"—Galteston 
News. * 
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SATISFACTORY. 
A gentleman writing to the Danville 7ribune, says: 


Dr. Bittle, in a lecture to his metaphysics class, was 
once speaking of the shrewdness of children’s replies, 
their perplexing questions, etc., and said to us,— 

“You just try asking some child why the sun doesn't 
rise in tie west.” When opportunity favored, I tried 
the experiment. I said to a bright little girl,— 

‘Who made the sun?” od.” “Where did He 
make it rise?” ‘In the enst.” ‘Well, can you tell me 
why He didn't make it rise in the west?” 

oh ie wanted that place for it to set at,” was the ready 
reply. 
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Brrsy Bossitt, when she was clected a member of 
the Shakespeare Club, made a sensation. The part of 
“Juliet” being allotted to her, she got along very well 
till she came to the halcony ecene, when she paused a 
moment thoughtfully before the words, ‘‘Hist, Romeo, 
hiat!’’ and then, to the consternation of the audience, 

ronounced the “I” broad, shouting, ‘‘Histe! Romeo, 

te!” 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In DEBILITY FROM DRINKING. 
I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in two cases of ner- 
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POPULAR SHORTHAND ina NUTSHELL. 
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learn the simplest method of taking notes of Sermons, 
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|and Valuable Remedy—Introduced 1856 
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A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron, It is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical Broke sion a8 a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC IN TONIC for the cure of d SHSPe 
sia, loss of appetite bolls, ete. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
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LOWELL'S Steel Plate 
PICTURE CARDS, 
Landscapes, MarineViews, Moon- 
light Scenes, Birds, Flowers, Fig- 
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ea $1.00, $10, $2.00, $3.00, 
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eight 3c, stamps for samples and 
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Boston, Mass 
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An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
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Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
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lke Sheridan's Condition Pow: 
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FOX'S PATENT. 
Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. ft is wondertuily simple apd wonderfully 
strong, vasy to hand! “asy to clean, not Hable to get out, 
of order uF becume shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
(lon they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $40 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 
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Sprilos, Cuts, Se » Burns, freezing cars, hands or feet, 
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TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They are excellent. You will never get chapped hands 
or have rough skin, “Don't you forget it.” 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 
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“Twas kind of a queer thing to offer as a prize | make those viewing it from the high road hold | Might as well have stayed to the village,” said 
to school-boys!” remarked Jim. ‘Some folks | their breath with awe. Jim. ‘But then I shouldn’t have seen the fun.” 
In SixrgeN Cuarrens.—Caarren XID. think all sorts of pistols, and sich-like trash, is| “I never see the like o’ that afore!” said Jim,} Once more Lem made his excited outcry as they 

By J. ©. Troviria dangerous, and won’t let their boys touch 'em.” breaking the momentary silence. “Dams and| passed an intervening orchard. 
'y 4. 2, Trowbridge. “A good many blamed me on that account,” re- | everything has give way !” “Oh'. Took! Atway’s bridge! There aint a 

Mr. Atway had driven to the village that after- plied Pavode. “But if boys want toplay with’em,| “Oh, see that fence go!” exclaimed the excited sign of ,. anywhere!” 
noon, to see his lawyer. and git hurt, they will, spite of ye; and my idee| Lem. “Just: like kindling-wood !” The bridge had, in fact, gone, and Chase with it. 

As he was hitching his horse at a corner, he was | is, ye may as well trust a boy with a gun, and| “Won't be much but trees and bushes left stick- 


For the Companton, 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


hailed by Jim Lathbrook. 

“How long ’fore you're going back down 
the valley >” Jim asked, lounging up to him 
with his usual slouch, and his twitch of the 
left cheek. 

“I've just come,” replied the farmer. “I’ve 
got my plaguy law-suit to look after, and 
some other errands; so it may be late before 
Tstart. You want to get home ?” 

“That’s just what I want,” said Jim. “And 
I aint one of them fellers that likes to walk 
all the way when I can ride a part on’t.” 

“Seems to me it’s rather soon for yon to be 
loafing here about the tavern, after the storm,” 
observed the farmer. 

“I was loafing here when the storm come 
and ketched me,” said Jim. “Don’t make 
much difference to me where I be, ‘anyway, 
provided I’m comf’table.” 

“I'm sure it don’t make much difference to 
anybody else,” said the farmer, dryly. “But 
if you're thinking of going over the mountain, 
T advise you not to wait forme. If we don't 
have water on the interval before night, I shall 
miss my guess.” 

“They say they've had a tear-out up Cold 
Crick already,” said Jim. “And there’s more 
ice left in Mad River Valley than was ever 
known afore, at this season of the year. We 
shall have a spill-over when that comes. But 
T guess I can git home fust, if I ride part 
way.” . a 

“There's Payode’s wagon,” said 
“Likely he’ll be going before I do.” 

“Lowmy Pavode! I’ll hook on to him, if 
he'll "low me,” laughed Jim. 

It was a heavy farm-wagon with muddy 
wheels, and a boy sitting on the seat hold- 
ing the reins. The boy was Lem. 

“Where's your dad >” asked Jim, lounging up 
to him. 

“He's in the store there,” said Lem. “I’m wait- 
ing for him.” 

“So 'm I,” said Jim, with a merry wink and 
twitch. “I’m going to ride with him. Maybe him 
and you don’t know it, but it’s a fact. In case 
you start soon enough to suit my convenience.” 

Presently Mr. Pavode came out of the store with 
some bundles, which he put into the wagon. 

“You'll be welcome to a ride,” he said to Lath- 
brook. “But I’ve got to drive around to the har- 
ness-maker'’s first.” 

“All right!” said Jim, and got in on the seat 
with Lem and his father. 






Yarn him to be 
careful, as try to 
keep everything 
of the kind away 
from him.” 
“Jest as you'd 
learn a boy to 
swim, ‘stead 0’ 
trying to keep 
him away from 
the water,” re- 
marked = Lath- 
brook. 
“Edzac’ly! And how did I know Chase would 


IN THE FLOOD. 


ing out of the water if it 
keeps coming as fast as it 
spreads out,” said Jim. 

“Oh! cried Lem again. 
“Did you see? When it 
came to the bend in the riv- 
er, it didn’t turn out for it at 
all, but jumped right over! 
See those bushes bend and 
shake as the driftwood 
strikes ‘em !” 

Mr. Pavode, who had 
unconsciously stopped his 


horses, now 


He had clung to the log even while the flood 
overwhelmed and uptore the timbers, and still for 
@ moment afterwards, until he was forced to loose 
his hold in that rolling chaos. 

Tt was a strange and terrible moment, during 
which he thought of many things tumultuously,— 
his parents, his home, the winning of the prize, 
which was so much to him once, but nothing to 
him now, and his wicked quarrel and triumph 
over his friend. 

Then he was hurled onward amidst the trem- 
bling fragments. 

That the bridge had vanished was plain enough 
to be seen. But who could know what human 
life was imperilled in its ruins ? 

Mr. Lankton’s house and outbuildings were on 
a gentle elevation of land which the spring floods 
seldom reached. Only once or twice had the boys 
seen, the water come into this barn- yard; and 
a the river, the house stood higher 


«still. 


Anticipating an overflow, Mr. Lankton had that 
afternoon his stock into the yard, and other- 
wise provided for mergencies. 

-* * im was jubilant. He watched the gradual 
creeping of the water over the banks, and 
hoped it would be the biggest flood ever wa 

Even to Worth there was something ple 
antly exciting in the wild aspect of the heay- 
ens and earth after the storm. Ever since 

the night of his arrest, there had been a black 
cloud on his spirit, but now it began to Ii 





“Get the clothes-line, Tim!” he called to 
his brother. “We'll saye some of those rails. 
They'll come in play when we mend our 
fences.” 

The broken fences, which, alas, had been 
one principal cause of his trouble, were on 
the boy’s conscience; and he had deter- 
mined that they should receive some repairs 
that spring. 

: “How can you?” said Tim, bringing the 
line. 

“Tl show you!” 

Worth overhauled a box of old junk in the 
shed till he found something that suited his 
purpose. It was the handle of an ancient 
andiron. With this in one hand, and the line 
in the other, he ran back to the river. 

“Ob, there’s a splendid big rail!” cried 
Tim, pointing up the river. “Play it’s a 


It was half an hour before Pavode was at last go and shoot Lankton’s dog? or that Worth would | whipped up whale, and you're going to harpoon him!” 
ready to start for home. < spite him by hookin’ the rifie? I don't see what | again vigor- “Hold on to that end of the line!” cried 
Just as they were driving off, Mr. Atway hur-| they should blame it on to me for!” said the un- | ously. SS Worth. 
ried over towards them across the muddy street. happy committec-man. “I s'pose now, if Worth! ‘There'll be At the same time, he tied the other end to 


“According to all accounts,” he said, “‘we’re go- 
ing to have the biggest flood in the interval we’ve 
had for some years. If you cross, Jim, I wish 
you'd try to seemy boy—if he hasn’t already come 
home—and tell him to look out for himself. He 
was with Tomkins in the sugar-bush.” 

“I don’t go that way ‘cept in good weather, and 
I thought I should try the long way, round by the 
lower road, to-day,” said Jim. “But I'll look 
after your boy, if you're anxious about him.” 

“I'm not particularly anxious,” replied the far- 
mer. ‘He knows we've been expecting high 
water, and preparing for it. But boys are heed- 
less.” 

“T’'ll see aim,” Jim promised, as he rode away. 

“Farmers are pooty gener'ly prepared for a 
flood, in our valley, I guess,” said Mr. Pavode, 
whipping his horse along the miry track. 

“Chase will know enough to take care of him- 
self,” Lem suggested. 

“He'll know enough, if anybody does,” said 
Lathbrook. “Smart, Chase is! Best speller in 

school! I s'pose you know about his quarrel with 
his old friend, his Damon-and-Pythias crony, 
Worth Lankton ?” 

And all of one side of Jim’s face gave a tremen- 
dons jerk. i 

“I know of that to my sorrow !” gaid the school- 
committee man. ‘’Twas me that offered the 


Pocket-rifle as a prize. I'd no idee it could lead to 
any sich trouble!” 








goes to jail, or if the two families go to murderin’ 
each other, I shall have to shoulder the responsi- 
bility.” 

“Guess th’ aint much danger of Worth’s going 
to jail,” said Jim. ‘He'll git off some way. Fel- 
Jers do. But it’s a perty good joke, I call it. Sich 
friends as them two boys was till they had some- 
thing to quarrel over! I told ’em how ‘twould 
be!” 2 

He was winking excitedly with one eye, when the 
other chanced to turn towards the valley, which 
now came into view beyond an orchard they were 
passing. . 

“Look here, Pavode!” said he, sobering instant- 
ly. “River's gitting high! Don’t ketch me cross- 
ing the interval to-night!” 

“You'll have to go in a boat, unless you go 
pretty soon,” said Lem. ‘Hark! what’s that 
noise?” 

It was the coming flood, the far-off roar of 
which was heard sweeping down the valley. Ina 
minute the advance waves appeared, bearing drift- 
wood and ice, and rolling high and wide over the 
river-banks. 

The wild clouds flying before the south wind, 
the torn vapors drifting along the mountain sides, 
the black river winding through a plain covered 
with watery snow, and the turbid, rushing flood 
spreading out, bow-shaped, like some huge creature 
with plunging beak and wings covering the inter- 
val,—all this formed a scene which might well 





damage done all along, in spite of everything!” 
he exclaimed. “Shouldn’t wonder if some of my 
fences would go.” 

“And the Lanktons! Won't they ketch it down 
in the interval, there ?” said Jim. 

“Their buildings stand pooty high, but some of 
their shiftlessness outside will git wiped out, I 
guess,” said the farmer, laying on his whip. 
“Shouldn't wonder if they’d need our help.” 

“Whip as fast as ye may, the water’s outrunning 
us,” said Jim. “It goes like a race-horse! It 
didn’t look as if it went so fast, did it? Glad I 
aint crossing the valley !” 

“I hope Chase aint!” said Lem. “It’s down 
opposite Atway’s by this time. Do hurry, pa!” 

“TI can’t git along much faster in this ere mud,” 
replied his father. 

“It seems to be taming down; ye can’t hardly 
hear it now,” said Jim. 

“That's because it’s further off, and the orchards 
hide it again,” said Lem. ‘Gracious! don’t the 
mud fly!” 

“From heels and wheels!” said Jim. “I’m git- 
ting it on the end o’ the seat, here! What's the 
use of hurrying now? Don’t do no good. Fun’s 
over.” 

“Taint you I’m hurrying for,” said the farmer, 
who had by this time got his horses into a canter, 
notwithstanding the flying mud from tires and 
hoofs. * 

“I don’t believe I shall get home to-night. 





his iron. Then, having seen that the coils were 
free to run out, he waited for the rail. 

The stream, usually narrow and gentle enough, 
was broad and dark and swift, and so high that 
the boys already stood ankle-deep in their rubber- 
boots, well back on the slushy bank. The rail 
was then three or four rods off, shooting rapidly 
down. 

As it came opposite, Worth hurled his iron. 
The coils did not unwind properly, and it fell 
short. Another fling, a few rods farther down the 
stream, sent it just beyond the rail. 

“You've harpooned him!” yelled the glecful 
Tim. “Now haul bim in!” 

The iron, as it splashed into the water, had carried 
the line over the rail, which it caught and held by 
its weight. Worth began to haul in gently, caus- 
ing the rail to swing in the current towards the 
shore. There, with Tim’s help, it was got out. 

It was exciting sport; and in pursuit of it, the 
boys followed up the river-bank, along by the 
edge of the orchard, until they were at some dis- 
tance from the house. 

Whenever any piece of driftwood worth saving 
floated by, Worth would fling his iron, and gener- 
ally draw in his prize. The sticks and rails se- 
cured in this way were laid up on the somewhat. 
higher ground of the orchard behind them, until, 
at the foot of an old russet-tree, they had gota 
goodly pile. 

Meanwhile, the water continued rising, and 
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Worth stood half the time shin-deep in his rubber- 
boots. 

They often had trouble in getting an unruly 
whale—as Tim called every large stick—out of the 
water. At length Worth said,— 

“Run to the barn, and get the long- handled 
pitchfork.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Tim; ‘we can spear them with 
that.” And off he started. 

Worth now had sole care of the line; and to 
avoid the risk of losing it when he flung his iron 
at a distance, he tied the opposite end to a low 
branch of the apple-tree. 

As he did so, he remembered that limb; he re- 
membered that it was the same tree he and Chase 
had climbed, with ladders and baskets, to pick the 
russets that last Saturday afternoon when they 
were friends. 

A sudden recollection of what had happened 
since then came over him. He gave a great gulp 
to keep down his rising heart, and saw the knot, 
which he was slipping up on the limb, through a 
gust of tears. 

Tears of grief and wrath and remorse; grief for 
the loss of his happiness and friendship; wrath 
for the wrongs he had suffered, and remorse for 
his own folly. 

How beautiful that friendship was! How happy 
they were that day, picking the golden-brown rus- 
sets in the October sunshine! What a dream it 
seemed, and how madly, how utterly it had been 
destroyed ! 

“He has beat me every time!” the boy muttered, 
giving a savage pull at the cord. 

Ah, could he have gone back to the time of 
that russet-apple picking! But that was impossi- 
ble. He had been too bitterly wronged. 

Much as he missed that one too-faithful, too-de- 
voted friend, he was not sure that he cared to have 
him back. His strong love had turned to stronger 
hate. 

The tumult of his thoughts, the splashing of his 
own feet in the water, and the rush of the swift 
river, had prevented him from giving heed to an- 
other noise fast approaching, and drowning all 
lesser sounds. 

But now it grew upon his ear; and casting his 
eye up the valley, he saw the great wave coming. 
He had not thought of danger to himself, though 
the flood might overtake him and rise over his 
rubber-boots before he could escape through the 
orchard. But what he was anxious about chiefly 
was the safety of his pile of driftwood, which had 
cost him such pains. : 

His first thought was to take a turn with his 
line about a few of the best rails, and leave them 
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Tim saw it through the trees. At the same time 
he saw his brother spring into the apple-tree. 
That was enough. The boy turned and fled, 
shricking,— 

“The water! the water! the flood !” 

Worth had hardly time to draw up his legs, with 
the heavy rubber boots on, when the first strong 
rush of the shooting rapids swept under him. 

“This beats all the floods yet!" he said to him- 
self, securing a position on the limb to which his 
line was fast. “If I could only save some of 
that driftwood !” 

But instead of saving more, he was in a way to 
lose what he had already got. His pile was be- 
ginning to loosen and separate, and float off in the 
wayes that ran up into the orchard. 

“That must be Atway’s bridge that has gone to 
pieces, and I’m glad of it!” he muttered vindic- 
tively. 

Just then, a faint scream rose above the noise of 
the flood, and he saw something like a human form 
clinging to a half-submerged plank. 

It was coming rapidly down in the main cur- 
rent, and would pass within three or four rods of 
the tree Worth had climbed. 

He had already reached for his line under the 
limb, and partly pulled it in. A few yards more 
drawn up, and the iron would be in his hand. 

His first thrill of surprise and horror was fol- 
lowed by a swift resolve to save a human life. Up 
came the iron. He grasped it, ready to fling, 
when he recognized a head rising above the waves, 
and an imploring and terrified face turned tow- 
ards him. 

“It’s Chase!” he said, with a sudden and terri- 
ble revulsion of feeling. ‘Let him go!” 

Chase had not seen Worth in the tree, but was 
calling for help in a blind and frantic way. 

He had tried in vain to get his plank out of the 
main current into shallower and more tranquil 
water. But he durst not abandon it, for, with his 
clumsy rubber boots on, there was small chance 
of swimming in such a torrent. 

He was, moreover, aware that something had 
happened to one of his legs. He had not thought, 
at first, of any pain there, but in his strugele 
among the driftwood and broken timbers, he 
found, to his dismay, that it was hurt and partly 
disabled. 

He was free from the driftwood now, and so 
near Lankton’s orchard, just ahead! If he could 
have sueceeded in kicking off his boots, and had 
two good legs at his service, he might at least 
have reached a tree. As it was, he continued to 
drift helplessly down. 

Suddenly a shout answered his calls,—a well- 











known, strong, penctrating voice, from the edge 
of the orchard, as he was borne past. 

“Here, Chase! look alive 

He glanced up, and saw his foc in the apple-tree, 
safe above the flood. 

A missile was swinging trom a short end of a 
line in Worth’s hand. He was preparing to hurl 
it, Chase believed, at him. 

“O Worth!” he shricked out in his agony. 

“Catch this!” cried Worth, and hurled his iron. 

It flew high over Chase’s head, just before him, 
and falling with a splash into the river, brought 
the line down across the plank, within his reach. 

(To be continued.) 
——_ + ____ 
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Taw the little boy, 
In thought how oft that he 

Did wish of God to seape the rod, 
‘A tall young man to be. 


‘The young man eke that feels 
His bones with pain opprest, 
How he would bea rich old man, 

To live and Ile at rest: 


‘The rich old man that sees 
His end draw on 80 sore, 

How he would be a boy again, 
‘To lve so much the nore. 


‘Whereat full oft I smiled, 
‘To sce how all these three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, 
‘Would chop and change degree * 


pusing thus, I think, 

ase Is very strange, 

ian from wealth, to live in woe, 

Duth ever seek to change. 
C EARL OF SURREY, 


——+o—____ 









For the Companion. 
MRS. KETCHUM’S WEATHERCOCK. 
By Buth Ohesterfield. 

Mrs. Ketchum was getting her husband's sup- 
per; a humble meal of baked potatoes, broiled 
fish and brown bread. The kitchen where she 
worked was a humble one, too;—the ceiling 
smoke-stained, the wood-work dark with age, and 
what little furniture it containcd was poor and 
commonplace to the last degrec. 

There is no picturesqueness about this kind of 
poverty, and no word-painting of mine can sup- 
ply any. There was no picturesqueness about 
Mrs. Ketchum either. Her age you could not so 
much as guess at. Her hair, which was faded and 
rusty rather than gray, was strained back into a 
pug about the size of an English walnut, and her 
skin, in color, was not unlike the shell of that same 
walnut. As she moved with a short, brisk step 
from cupboard to stove, she now and then stopped. 
for a moment and looked out the window and said, 
either to herself or to the fine gray cat on the win- 
dow-sill,— 


he was not a student, a glance would have shown 
you, and a second glance would have convinced you 
that he was a shoe-maker, even if you had not seen 
the httle red shop in the yard, with the sign—Cal- 
vin Ketchum—over it, the name preceded by a boot, 
and followed by a shoe. 

“Good luck at last, Nancy,” was his cheerful 
salutation. 

“Have you gota job?” said she. 

“Better than that,” said Calvin. 

“What can be better?” asked she. 

“T've found something.” 

“Taint my scissors!” cried she. “Well, I never 
did expect to sce them again.” 

“Sho, scissors!” contemptuously. 

“Come, now, what is it ? I aint good at guessing,” 
said Nancy. 

“What do you think of that? said Calvin, tak- 
ing out a large leather pocket-book, and holding 
it before her. 

“Sakes alive!” said she. 

“And what do you think of that?" opening it 
and showing the inside stuffed with bills. 

“Oh my! I never sce such a sight in my life! I 
shall faint, I know I shall. And Calvin,” hesi- 
tatingly, “you're sure you did find it? You're 
sure you come by it honest ?” 

“Come by it honest? Do you take me for a 
thief? Me, Calvin Ketchum, as does custom work, 
warranted—rips mended gratis ? Me, as am ready 
to give em as many of my shoes as they'll find 
paper in the soles of? Waal, I must say I do feel 
sot upon!" 

“I didn’t mean to call you a thief,” said Nancy. 
“The fact is, I'm so flustered I don’t know what I 
be saying; where was’t you fonnd it ?” 

“Up here by Spinner’s brook.” 

“And you haint no notion who dropped it ?” 

“How should I have, when there's been sech a 
crowd goin’ to and from the Fair? 1s’pose there’s 
forty men watered their horses at that brook to- 
day, and how can I tell which on ‘em dropped this 
"ere wallet ?” 

“There ’pears to be something writ on it,” said 
Nancy, examining it closely. “But I can’t forthe 
life of me make out what 'tis.” 

“J don’t believe that’s writing at all,” said Cal- 
vin—“jt's jest a scrawl; looks like hin’s tracks.” 

“That looks something like a great A,” persisted 
Nancy, pointing with her forefinger. 

“About as much as it does like a harrer,” said 
Calvin. 

“But they don't put harrers on pocket-books,” 
said Nancy, “whereas A might be the beginning 
of the owner’s name. I’ll tell you what, Calvin, 
if you was to show it to lawyer Sharp, he'd make 
it out in a twinkling.” 
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“Yes, and tohis own advantage,” quoth Calvin. 
“Sharp by name, and Sharp by natur’, that's what 
heis. And anyhow you might as well trust a 
wolf with a lamb as a lawyer with money. Even 
the Bible says, ‘Woe unto you, lawyers.’” 

“Waal, there’s Parson Goldhead, show it to 
him; there aint nothing about a woe on ministers, 
and be knows a sight, they say.” 

“What should I show it to anybody for? "Taint 
my business to go round huntin’ up an owner for 
it. ‘Finding 's having,’ all the world over; and 1 
must say it’s real aggravatin’ of you, when I have 
a little bit of good luck, to try and spoil it all. I 
thought you'd be tickled to death with the mon- 
cy.” 

“And so I be,” said Nancy, ‘only I can’t help 
thinking about the man that lost it.” 

“Let him come and claim it, and he shall have 
it; if that aint fair, I should like to know what 
is.” 

Of advertising, this simple-minded pair knew 
nothing. And in proposing to ask the advice of 
the lawyer or minister, Nancy had exhausted her 
resources. She therefore said no more, and like 
a dutiful wife tried to believe that her husband 
knew more than she did about the matter. In 
fact, as time went on, and no one came to claim 
the money, and nothing was heard of any loss, 
she gradually forgot her scruples, and began to 
feel all the security that comes from long posses- 
sion—possession, which is nine points of the law. 

The pocket-book contained just five hundred 
dollars,—a goodly sum to people as poor as the 
Ketchums. And every evening as Calvin sat 
smoking his pipe, and Nancy sat knitting, or 
darning, or patching, they fell into a discussion as 
to the most profitable mode of investment. 

The plan which struck them most favorably 
was to Ict the money lie at interest two or three 
years, and then build a house in which they could 
take comfort the rest of their lives. 

“Of course it will be small,” suid Calvin. 

“All the better for that,” said Nancy. “So much 
more cosey.”” 

“A small cottage, end to the road,” said Calvin. 

“My idea exactly,” said Nancy. 

“And perhaps, if the moncy holds out, one o° 
these 'ere bay-windows.” 

“A bay-window and a kind o’ portirico, or what- 
ever they call ’em, over the door. I can see it all 
as plain as day,” said Nancy. 

“You sce we can’t spread quite so much on the 
house, on account of the barn. Ofcourse we shall 
want a barn.” 

“To be sure, @ nice snug barn with a weather- 
cock on top.” 
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“Who whisks round ?” asked Calvin, 

“Why, the rooster!" 

“What rooster ?” 

“Why, Calvin, how stupid! Haint we jest been 
talking about a weather-cock—and what's that but 
a rooster ?” 

“Sometimes it’s a tish,” said Calvin. 

“I despise a fish,” said Nancy; “I jest despise 
it. Who ever sce a fish climb up to the top of a 
barn ? No, arooster for me—a splendid gilt rooster ! 
I wonder at you wanting a fish.” 

“Did I say I wanted a fish ?” 

“You give me to understand you did.” 

“Nosuch athing! I said a weather-cock was a 
fish sometimes, and so ‘tis; the one on the mectin’- 
house is; but I’m going to have one that'll beat 
that all holler; I see one like it down to Danbury ; 
it’s a man with a sword in his hand—don' know 
whether it’s meant for George Washington or Na- 
poleon Bonaparte—but every time the wind whisks 
it round, up goes the sword, or down goes the 
sword.” 

“Now I call that ridic’lous—simply ridic’lous; 
wuss than the fish if anything. Now a rooster be- 
longs on a barn”. 

“No, he don’t; he belongs on the dung-hill.” 

“Calvin Ketchum, I should be ashamed! You 
talk like a fool.” 

“Perhaps Ido. Whatis it the Bible says about 
answering a fool according to his folly ?” 

But we will not pursue this war of words further 
—words which increased in bitterness on both 
sides, and which left an impression not soon for- 
gotten. 

The next day, as Nancy sat at the window sew: 
ing, she saw Calvin come out of the shop with hi: 
leather apron full of refuse cuttings which he 
shook out on the ground. He looked up and met 
her gaze, then raising his arms, flapped them like 
wings, and gave a lusty crow. After that he went 
back into the shop, laughing. The action was 
more exasperating than the original quarrel had 
been. 

“T’ll pay him for it! I'l] come up with him!” 
said she to herself. She had no definite purpose 
in view, but fate supplied her with one that very 
afternoon, and with the means of carrying it out. 
Still nursing her wrath, she set about building the 
fire preparatory to putting on the tea-kettle. 

She picked up a newspaper which Calvin had 
carelessly tossed into the wood-box, to kindle 
with, but before lighting it, she had the curiosity 
to look it over. There might be a death or mar- 
riage of somebody she knew, or a love-story, or 
an interesting “local item,” and newspapers were 
rare in this family—that one had come wrapped 
round a pair of disabled shoes. She spread it out 
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on the table, and the first thing that met her eyes 
was a notice in ver large type—so large that it 
seemed to be staring at her—headed thus : 


“Lost—A PockkT-Book 


The time and probable place of losing and a 
description of the lost article wero all there. It 
ended thus; “Whoever shall restore the same, or 
give information leading to its recovery, will be 
suitably rewarded. Apply to Julius Sharp, Esq.” 

She could not restore it, because Calvin’ kept it 
locked up in the bureau-drawer; but she could 
give information, and she would do it. It still 
wanted an hour or two of sunset, and Lawyer 
Sharp lived not more than a mile away—not more 
than half mile across lots, the way she should 
go; probably she would be back before Calvin 
missed her. 

She put on her bonnet and went out the front 
door, which was not visible from the shop. It was 
not without some trepidation that she presented 
herself before so august a personage as Lawyer 
Sharp, but he treated her with great civility, par- 
ticularly when he had heard her errand. 

Indeed, he bowed and smiled to such an extent 
that it was rather embarrassing, and she was glad 
when she found herself in the street once more. 
So well did she speed in her errand that she was 
at home again and had supper on the table not 
much later than usual. 

Before she had cleared it away, Lawyer Sharp 
made his appearance, accompanied by two officers 
of justice. If it was a surprise to Calvin to lean 
the errand upon which they had come, it was an 
equal surprise to Nancy to see her husband placed 
under arrest. She had thought that if the pocket- 
book was restored, that would be the end of it, 
and when she saw Calvin led away between two 
constables, she was frantic with rage and grief. 
She clutched wildly at them, explaining and pro- 
testing, but they easily shook her off, one of them 
saying,— ‘ 

“Here, old woman, none of that!” the other, 
“You shall have a chance to tell your story to- 
morrow.” 

And all that Calvin had said to her from the 
first, was, “O Nancy, I shouldn’t a’ thought you 
would a’ done it!” 

But the words kept repeating themeelves over 
and over in her brain through that long, lonely 
night. 

The next day the examination took place, and 
Nancy appeared as a witness, but probably such a 
witness never was seen in a court-room before. 

“LI tell you, Calvin aint a thief no more’n you 
be!" said she. 

“That is for the court to decide, 


was the an- 
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+ does the court know about it, ex- 
: fell em?) And 1 say there aint an 

i-workin'er man in town than what 
my husband is. As to this matter, I had just as 
much to do with it as he had, and have just as 
good a right to go to jail.” 

All this, and much more to the same purpose, 
she said, but hy dint of great shrewdness and per- 
severance, Lawyer Sharp succeeded in eliciting the 
truth to the satisfaction of all concerned, 

In the end, the pocket-book was restored to its 
owner, Nancy received a reward of fifty dollars, 
and, as there was nothing to be gained by shutting 
up Calvin in jail, the case was dismissed, and the 
happy couple walked home together band in hand. 

E +o 
VOLUBILITY AND ILLEGIBILITY. 

The florid school of oratory never had a more 
brilliant representative than Rufus Choate. As a 
rhetorician he stood in the front rank, kept there 
until his death by the spléndor of his imagination, 
his fervor, and his verbal opulence. 

Hard-headed judges and dry-as-dust lawyers 
did not think much of his legal attainments. But 
clients did, especially if they were in danger of 
the extreme penalties of the law; and juries by 
their verdicts endorsed him as one of the most 
winning of advocates. His glittering eye, dramatic 
action, musical intonations and vehement passion 
held them, as if encircled by a magician’s spell. 

There were, however, two classes in the com- 
munity who did not admire Mr. Choate as an 
orator,—the reporters and the compositors. No 
matter how expert a phonographer a reporter 
might be, his nimble pencil could not keep pace 
with the velocity of Mr. Choate’s elocution. 

Quoting from “Othello,” he once in Faneuil 
Hall used the words, “O Iago! the pity of it, 
Tago!” Judge of the orator’s surprise and the 
city’s bewilderment, when they read in the next 
morning's paper, “Oh, I argue! the pity of it, 
Targue!” And yet the best phonographer in Bos- 
ton reported that speech. 

It is said that a Scotch printer left an Edinburgh 
oftice because he was baffied hy Carlyle’s man- 
uscript, the most illegible of handwriting. Going 
to London, he found employment at a printer's. 
The first “copy” put into his hands was a manu- 
ipt of Carlyle’s. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “have you got that man 
in London, too?” and seizing his hat and coat, 
rushed into the street. 

Not a few Boston compositors have felt a simi- 
lar impulse, as the foreman handed them a take 
of Mr. Choate’s manuscript. Its marvellous illegi- 
bility once defied the deciphering power of an en- 
tire newspaper corps. 

On a certain occasion Mr. Choate was expected 
to deliver a great speech. Public expectation was 
at fever-heat. Knowing the failures of phonogra- 
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phers to report the rapid orator correctly, the edi- 
tor of a Boston journal made arrangements with 
Mr. Choate to print the speech from his manu- 
script, and announced the fact. 

The speech was delivered and the manuscript 
sent immediately to the editor. But not a man in 
the editorial room nor one of the printers could 
make head or tail of the manuscript, and the ex- 
cited public read in the next morning's paper an 
announcement of the inability, and that Mr. 
Choate’s clerks were busy in making a legible copy 
of the speech for the press. 


Once upon a time, the Boston and Providence 
Railroad brought out a characteristic specimen of 
Mr. Choate’s vehement eloquence. Like many 
corporations, before and since, that railroad de- 
sired a slice of Boston's sacred spot, the Common. 
The company went to the legislature for permis- 
sion to commit the sacrilege, and a committee of 
that body met to consider their petition. Mr. 
Choate appeared in opposition. Drawing a beau- 
tiful picture of that oasis in the city, he said,— 

“Here, where the vernal breezes blow, you may 
now walk with your wives and children, and drink 
in all the charms of reawakening nature. But 
grant the prayer of the petitioners, gentlemen, and 
what will you have? The scream of locomotives, 
the rattle of trains, the whir of machinery,—Strom- 
boli, Vesuvius, tna, Cotopaxi,—hell itself, gen- 
tlemen !” 

SS 
* For the Companion. 


CAUGHT IN A BEAR-TRAP. 

It was for several years the custom with the boys at 
the R—— Academy (where the writer attended school 
some \years since) to have a hunting-bee, or rather a 
matched game shooting, the day before Thanksgiving, 
every fall. 

Two of the leading boys acted as captains. Lots were 
cast for the two first; these two chose each to his own 
side the other boys, one after another. The sides being 
made equal, each captain and his men set off for the | 
woods with their guns, and hunted all day as success- 
fully as they could,—the object of each side being to 
get more game than the other. 

‘The side getting the most, won; and the side which | 
lost had to furnish the Thankegiving dinner for the | 
company the next day. 

All the game taken, however, contributed to the din 
ner. 

The year to which my story refers, we held our meet- 
ing to arrange details the evening before the day of the | 
hunt. A ecore was decided on to count the game by. 
A partridge, I recollect, was to count twenty-five points, 
aduck fifty. 

A fox was to count one hundred, a mink or a marten 
the same; while, if anybody got a bear, it was agreed 
to count it at five hundred pointe. But it was not sup- 
posed that any one would get a bear; though up to the 
north of the village, in “the great woods,” which ex- 
tended off over the mountain, nobody knew how far, 
beara were sometimes secon, and occasionally kiled: 
Here, too, were many martens; but these are very shy 
creatures. 

1f game not rated on the score waa brought home, the 
umpire had power to rate it. On one previous year, a 
tremendous mud-turtle had been captured, as big as 

a milk-pan. The umpire had rated that at seventy 
points, much to the disgust of the capturer of the turtle, 
who thought he ought to have had two hundred on it. He 
bad fetched it about four miles, and it had bitten him. 
It had somehow got hold of his thumb, and held on for 
ten minutes. 

‘The two captains this year were Alf Bateman and 
Hen Coombs. I use their names thus familiarly be- 
cause it was thus we always spoke of them. Bateman 
had eight on bis side, among them Nathan Delpit, Wil- 
liam Shaw, George Bean, and the present writer; while 
Samuel Bacon, Allen Berry, and Beese Tompkins, with 
five others, were on Coombs's side. 

Alfred was our leader that day.” Luck did not es- 
pecially favor me. In fact, we none of us had great 
luck during the firet of the day. When we came to 
meet in the pasture, we found our party had made two 
hundred and twenty-five pointe in all. 

“This will never do, fellows exclaimed Alfred 
when we had counted up. “But if only we can dig out 
two or three foxes here, we will be right.” 

The place was known to be a burrow where foxes 
were often driven to earth by dogs. It was a series of 
holes in a bank, where a great deal of yellow dirt had 
been dug out. 

A crowbar and two barn-shovels were borrowed ata 
farm-house near by; and we fell to work; for we felt 
pretty aure there would be foxes there al that time of 
day. Three of us dug with the shovels and bar—trying 
to follow the bole back into the bank. 

It was soon made sure that there were foxes in the 
den, or at least one fox; for on thrusting in a pole, a 
fox could be heard to snarl, and the pole would be 
snapped at. But the farther we dug in, the farther back 

the foxes retreated. There seemed no end to that bur- 
row. We broke away the bank, and followed the hole 
nearly thirty feet, and the fox seemed just as far back 
as ever. 

By this time, it was past two o'clock. Losing faith 
in getting out the foxes, Alfred now sent William Shaw 
and three others of the party off to a pond in the woods, 
where he knew there was a flock of “dippers,” as we 
called them, a small species of duck, not more than half 
the size of shelldrake. 

Alfred himeelf, with Nathan Delpit, then set off to go 
to another pond, two or three miles away in the woods, 
after ducks and mink. 

George Bean and I were thus left with an old dog, to 
go on digging after the foxes. We were at last so tired 
that we lay down, and had rested fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, maybe, when a fox leaped out of that burrow, and 
ran down through the pasture. ‘The dog saw him and 
gave chase; so did George and I; and the dog ran 60 
smartly that he overhauled the fox before he had run 
more than two or three hundred yards. 

“Twas a fine red fox, with a “bush” as big asa great 
coat sleeve, and his fur was in good condition. As it 
was already getting towards sundown, we now started 
for home with our fox, for we had nearly four miles 
Ons most of Coombe’ squad had got in when we ar- 
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rived. They had a heap of hares, thirteen, I think, 
which certainly looked a little like snares; but nobody 
said anything. They had also one marten; but all told, 
they could count but five hundred and eighty-five points. 

Just then, William Shaw and his party came in with 
six dippers. That gave our side six hundred and twen- 
ty-five points; and still Alfred and Nathan had not 
come. We cheered. All now were waiting for Alfred. 

It grew dark. Six o'clock struck. We went home 
and got supper, then came back to the academy. Al- 
fred had not come, nor Nathan. There was some im- 
patlence, which changed to anxiety when eight o'clock 
came, with no tidings of them. By-and-by, Nathan‘ 
mother came in to ask if he were there. Then we be- 
gan to feel alarmed in earnest, and to think that some- 
thing had really befallen them. 

Ten o'clock came; then two search parties started out 
with lanterns. The last scen or known of the missing 
boys, they had set off for a pond about six miles from 
the village. It was feared they had gone out in a boat, 
and capsized in deep water. 

A party of ten boys and men set off for that pond at 
eleven o'clock. The writer went with others. It was 
a darksome trip. We went round the pond, shouting, 
firing guns and looking for tracks on the shore. We 
were out the moat of the night, but neither heard any. 
thing of them, nor yet found a trace ora track. The 
weather had turned cloudy, and at three o'clock in the 
morning it was snowing. The other party had no bet- 
ter success, and went home earlier. 

Next forenoon, the whole village was astir. All sorts 
of rumors were in circulation. It was raining and 
snowing, mixed together; but not less than fifty per- 
eons were out searching for the lost boys. The Thanks- 
giving dinner was quite forgotten. By four o'clock, or 
half-past four, all the search parties had come home 
again, discouraged, and with no better success than we 
of the previous night. It bade fair to be a stormy 
evening. The opinion was that the boys were dead— 
probably drowned. 





But about five o'clock, they came bome of themreives, 
looking water-soaked, and very sober. Such a hurrah 
as went through that village is rarely heard, I imagine. 
And then everybody naturally wanted to know where 
they had kept themselves for the Inst twenty-four 
hours. 

All that Alfred would say was that they got “hung 
up,” and that they had come back as soon as they 
could. Nathan said the same, or told us to talk with 
Alfred. There was evidently something queer about 
it; but we were glad enough to see them safe back to 
forgive them their reticence. 

About a month after this, however, a hunter and 
farmer, named Frost, told a droll story at one of the 
stores, about some academy boys getting caught in one 
of his bear-traps; and after this, Nathan confidentially 
gave William and me certain details of their mishap. 
Alfred, however, would never say a word concerning 
it; he was a very close-mouthed boy; and something 
about this affair clearly touched his pride. 

It appeared that, after leaving us at the fox-burrow, 
Alfred and Nathan had gone to ‘‘Beaver Brook,” as it 
was called, some three miles to the northeast, instead 
of going to the pond they had spoken of. I presume 
they had mink-traps on this stream. 

After going up the brook for a mile or so, they started 
to cross over to the pond by an old logging road through 
the forest. 

‘They bad gone but a little way when they came to 
where some one had recently felled a large beech. It 
was, as they saw, a bec-tree; that is, a hollow tree 
where a swarm of wild bees had their hive or nest. 





The honey had been taken out; but close by, a bear- 
trap, made of large logs like a small log-house, had been 
built, set, and baited with a generous mess of the honey- 
comb. The trap had the usual spindle and drop-door 
arrangement; and both the drop and the logs forming 
the top, or roof of the trap, were heavily loaded with 
rocks. 

The boys were hungry, and seeing that honey, they 
determined to have a taste of it, at least. So they atood 
aprop under the drop to keep the trap from catching 
them, as they thought, and then, laying down thelr guns, 
crept in and commenced to help themselves to the honey. 

The end was thal they sprung the trap, and that their 
prop didn’t hold up the drop. The great weight broke 
it down. 

At first, they thought they could get out by prying 
up the drop, or hoisting off the top. But they soon 
found that a trap that would hold beara would hold boys. 
The structure did its duty without discriminating, and 
held them fast. 

It is needless to say that they did not have a very en- 
Joyable time of it—all that night and the next day, with 
the raln dripping down betwixt the logs upon them. 
‘What honey there was on the spindle did not go far by 
way of food. 

Nathan says that a bear did actually pass that way 
the following morning; that he came close to the trap; 
but that on sniffing their guns, the animal bounded off 





at a great pace through the woods. Several times dur. 


ing the night they heard us shouting. They answered; 
but their shouts, in the confined space inside the trap, 
did not reach us. 

About three o'clock the following afternoon, Frost, 
the owner of the trap, came to visit it, and let them out. 
What explanations or excuses they made to him for be- 
ing there in his trap, or what comment he made on his 
“game,” Nate does not recollect. His memory is poor 
on that point. 

Joking with him a year or two ago on this adventure, 
he assured me that he has never been able to endure the 
taste nor the sight of honey since. 

The boys could not be said to have been caught in 
their own trap, but they must have had a certain sym- 
pathy with a captured animal from that time, and have 
learned by experience that auch sport is so attended by 
suffering that the killing of many kinds of animals 
should be governed by necessity. 


+ + 
For the Companion. 
LIFE PICTURES. 
L 
As lone I walk the cold, bleak street, 


Or jostle through the hurrying crowd, 
I feef the chill of icy wands = 
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shrines are plentiful as blackberries. Many of the 
houses are frescocd on the outside with pictures of the 
saints; and there is scarcely a house of any pretension 
on which you do not see, in particular, one favorite 
Madonna. 

Our room at the “White Lamb” was hung with craci- 
fixes, and with pictures of the saints. It wan avery 
quaint chamber, with four tidy little beds in it, for the 
four ladies of our party. The sole covering that wan 
provided us was the little square feather-bed which is 
in use throughout Germany; and anything more delu- 
sive and uncomfortable could scarcely be imagined. 

We rose early, and already in the streets below wo 
could sec crowds of people on their way to the theatre 
where the Passion Play was to be performed, though 
its doors would not be opened until seven o’clock, and 
the performance would not commence until eight 
o'clock. Ata little past six we, too, became Possenned 
with the general impulse, and made our way Into the 
street and marched onward with the rest. We waited 
wearily in the dense throng before the theatre, for we 
had not been able to sccure reserved weats. 

When, at length, the doors were opened, the rush 
began. It was horrible. We were swept off our feet, 
and borne onward as by a great wave. 





In trafiic’s cold, uupleyt hands, 
And stumble on with si{pping feet 
And weary brain through storm and cloud. 
I. 
As snug I sit in the old arm-chair, 
Close by the fireside bright and warm, 
And feel touch ofa tender hand, 
And note the glee of a merry band, 
I soon forget the world of care. 
Nor longer heed the voice of storm. 
D.L, MILLIKEN. 





THE TACTILE SENSE. 

The sense of touch, when highly trained, enables the 
blind to read with their fingers almost as readily as 
others with their eyes. With it alone Laura Bridgman 
rapidly recognizes a friend; feela the approach of one 










coming in the hall; and even picks out her own clothes 
returned with those of others from the laundry. 

The ancient sculptor determined the final finish of 
his statue in marble, not by his eye, but by the nerves 
at the roots of his finger-nails. The expert compositor 
depends less on hie eye than on bis finger-tips In hand- 
lng bis types. The wonderful capacity which les hid in 
all our senses is brought ont only when necessity forces 
us to their special training; but it might be well if their 
fuller development was made a part of the education of 
the young generally. 

Without this sense we could hold nothing in our 
hands, except when lookingat it; nor stand with safety; 
nor lic in bed with comfort. Few are aware how de- 
pendent we are on the sensations located in the surface 
of our bodics. 

A man in Germany, on recovering from a severe fe- 
ver, was attacked with numbness, which was soon fol- 
lowed by loss of all tactile sensation. He would wound 
or burn himself, and become aware of it only by sccing 
the blood or the scar. Gangrene (mortification) follow- 
ing an injury to his finger, the latter had to be ampu- 
tated; but it was done without the slightest pain. 
Though he retained his full power of motion, he could 
tell only by his eyes whether hfs arm was extend@d or 
bent; nor could he walk, or even etand, in the dark; 
and when in bed, he simply seemed suspended in the 
air. 

‘The case was regarded as a very interesting one by 
the medical profession, and on the person's death, some 
twenty years later, a post-mortem examination showed 
that his brain was wholly unaffected, but that there had 
been extensive softening of the spinal marrow from the 


Only a very emall portion of the theatre is under 
cover. Our seats were entirely unsheltered. This waa 
not unpleasant during the hour in which we eat and 
walted for the play to begin. The mountain air was 
full of the freshness of the morning. The sky was blue 
and clear; and the sun was not yet high enough to bo 
uncomfortable. 

Lifting our eyes, we could see above the walls the 
always beautiful hills. We sat there and thought over 
all that we had read about the Passion Play, especially 
concerning its origin, or rather the origin of ita decen- 
nial repetition, which dates from 1633. 

It was while Germany was suffering under the rav- 
ages of the Thirty Years War that a severe attack of 
plague broke out in the villages of the Bavarian Tyrol. 
All the larger towns were speedily devastated by it; 
but fora long time the secluded little village of Ober 
Ammergau was exempt from its visitations. 

In order to secure their safety from infection, the vil- 
lage authoritics forbade any one to pass from the happy 
valley into the dangerous world beyond. Doubtless they 
meant aleo to prohibit the entrance of any person from 
outside; but one night a peasant, who had been at 
work in the infected district for some time, moved by a 
desperate longing to see his wife and family, made his 
way to them eccretly. Three days afterward he lay 
plague-stricken and dead, and forty of tho villagers 
speedily followed him. In thelr agony of terror the 
good people of Ober Ammergau resolved to try to pro- 
Pitiate heaven by @ pious vow; and so bound them. 
selves and their descendants, if the plague might then 
and there be stayed, to perform then, and every ten 
years afterward, with all due reverence and solemnity, 
@ play, the purpose of which should be to impress upon 
the beholders the life, death, and mediation of the Ke- 

mer. 
While waiting in the crowd we had bought the pro- 
gramme, entitled “The Great Atonement on Mount 
Golgotba, or the Sufferjpgs and Death of Jesus.” It 
: = cm are ~ 
unios ve euuiceseu bial is difeuit w d:saucn . 
such a programme and such a performance the thought 
of irreverence, not to say blasphemy. 
To regard It justly, it Is neceaaary to go back in apirit 
to the Middle Ages—ages of outward ceremony and 
Pictorial pomp. Religious plays were at that time one 
of the most common methods, in Catholic countries, of 
enforeing religious truths. It is certain that they were 
performed, in those early days, in 8 most solemn and 
pious spirit. 
The little text-book of the Play published at prescnt 
by the community of Ober Ammergau proclaims that 
thelr object is “to represent the story of Christ's Pas- 
sion not by a mere statement of facts, but in connection 
with the types and figures and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and thus to cast an additional and strong 
light upon the sacred narrative.” It is to be feared, 
however, that the Passion Play has greatly degenerated. 

Up to 1850 scarcely any strangers had ever beheld it, 
Anna Mary Howitt, who witnessed it at that time and 
has written eloquently about It, was deeply impreased 
with the solemnity and sincerity of the performers; but 
since then It has become the fashion to attend. 

The theatre, which will seat nearly #lx thousand peo- 
ple, is always filled; and it seldom falle to be neccnxary 
to give a second performance on Monday. These rep- 
resentations are constantly going on from the iniddle of 
May to the end of September; and it seems to me that 
at present the Passion Play is performed not so much in 
the spirit of the religious fulfilment of a vow, as by way 
ofa means of drawing strangers and moncy and pros- 
perity to Ober Ammergau. It fs a little village of 
wood-carvers; und they would probably gain more by 
one year’s representations of the Passion Play than by 
the intervening nine years of quict labor. 

I, at any rate, quite failed to receive the impression of 
single-hearted earnestness and solemnity which I had 
been led by all the writers on the subject toexpect. But 
I have kept you too long from the Play itself. 

At eight o'clock the curtain is drawn from before the 











top of the neck to the small of the back. 
—$_— je 
For the Companion. 
THE PASSION PLAY IN 1880. 


Perhaps to no single spot in Europe have so many 
people made pilgrimage during the summer of 1880 as 
to Ober Ammergau, the little village in the Bavarian 
Tyrol where the Passion Play has been perfurmed. We 
left Munich in the morning, went by rail to Murnau, 
and thence took a carriage to Ober Ammergau, which 
we reached just as the August sun was sctting. 

‘The Bavarian Tyrol is a region so beautiful that its 
picturesqueness would well repay a longer journcy than 
one makes to reach it. Ober Ammergau iteclf in altu- 
ated In the heart of the mountaina, which watch over it 
forever. The first sun-rayn gild those glittering heights 
before they peer down into the valley. The twilight 
lingers longest upon their shining summits; and at 
night they brood solemn and stately, ke watching 
Titans, over the village below. 

We went to sleep in their gigantic shadow; but the 
summer night seemed short, for at three o'clock began 
the discharge of cannon, and at five o’clock all the bells 
clamored a salutation to the dawn, summoning faithful 
souls to early mass. 

Bavaria is an intensely Catholic country. Wayside 


immense stage; the orchestra, consisting of some two 
dozen performers in Tyrolese costume, plays an over- 
ture, and the Chorus comes slowly marching in. It 
consists of eight men, including the “choragus,” or 
chorus leader, and fourteen women, who figure as guar. 
dian spirits. 

The portion of the stage where they stand is uncov- 
ered, and, a8 they sing, the freah mountain wind comes 
In, with the songe of birds, and the breath of mountain 
flowers, and you can raixe your eyes and behold the en- 
circling amphitheatre of mountains, which sccm to have 
been made by nature to represent the hills standing 
round about Jerusalem. 

‘The Chorus are clad in robes of vivid and various 
colors, men and women being dressed nearly alike as to 
the form of their garments; they are arranged accord. 
ing to height, the taller occupying the centre of the 
stage. Truth to tell, their long, descriptive chant is 
monotonous and tedious, and one awaits with impa- 
tience the rising of the curtain before the inner stage. 

It goes up, at last, and behold we see Adam and Eve, 
as they are depicted in the paintings of the old masters, 
fig-leaves and all, and an angel in a white robe with a 
tawdry, tinsel sword is driving them away. I confeas 
that I was disappointed. 

‘The majesty, the grace, the solemnity of which all 
the books had spoken, where were they? 
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THE YOUTH’S 








A second tableau, of the angels bringing good | 
tidings, succeeded ; and then began the real play, 
consisting of seventeen acts, commencing with 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and terminating 
with the ascension. 

The curtain rises on the crowded streets of Jeru- 
salem; and through the throng comes Joseph 
Mair (the Christ of 1880, as he was of 1870,) 
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clothed in purple and rid- 
ing upon anass. His face, 
with the hair parted in the 
middle has perhaps a cer- 
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Peter was there in a blue robe and yellow man- 
tle, with bare feet; John in red attire; and Judas 
in orange and yellow—all the costumes being cop- 
ied from pictures by the old masters. 

Each of the seventeen acts of the play is com- 
plete in itself, and each is preceded by one or more 
tableaur « "ected from Old Testament incidents, as 
prefiguring the special scene in the life of Christ 
which is to follow it. 

Thus, for example, the supply of manna in the 
desert typifies the Last Supper; the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Crucifixion; and, oddly enough, Jonah 
cast forth on dry land by the whale is chosen to 
symbolize the resurrection. 

With the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
the morning performance, which has lasted over 
four hours, is brought to a close; and the specta- 
tors are allowed an hour for much needed rest and 
refreshment. 

They wander round the close-set little village 
through which the sparkling Ammer flows, look 
at the quaint frescoes on the houses, pick up their 
cold viands where they can, and, at a little past 
one, they go back again into the crowded theatre. 

The long line of the chorus appears, and chant 
their monotonous explanation, and at last the cur- 
tain rises on the Old Testament tableau where 
Zedckiah smites the prophet Micaiah on the cheek, 
which prefigures the betrayal and captivity of 
Christ. 

The one grand scene of the whole play is the 
Crucifixion. In that there was no disappointment. 
Its hfe-likeness, its terrible solemnity, have not 
heen exaggerated. It seemed, on the day on 
which we witnessed the Play, as if Nature herself 
were in sympathy with the awful theme. 

The sun, which all the morning had been scorch- 
ing us to a blister, had gone behind the black 
clouds which bad spread themselves over all the 
heavens. Thunder clamored and reverberated 
among the hills; and then the rain began to fall; 
and under the inky sky, amid the rain and the 
thunder, the Christ was uplifted upon the cross. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. Every de- 
tail of the Gospel narrative was brought before us. 
There was the living, suffering figure, the torn and 
bleeding hands and feet, and the bruised and pa- 
tient head with its crown of thorns. Every feature 
of the awful record was carried out to the letter, 
even to the piercing of the side with a spear. If 
the rest of the Passion Play had seemed tawdry 
and ineffectual, in this one scene it reached a terri- 
ble height of solemn grandeur. 

The Play should have ended there. Everything 
that followed was an anti-climax; and the tableau 
of Jonah and the whale was overcomingly ludi- 
crous. 

Still it was interesting to have seen this quaint 


medieval survival, Certainly the comparisons | 


with the highest dramatic art which some writers 
have made in favor of the Passion Play scem to 
me simply absurd, except in the one grand scence 
of the Crucifixion; and, even there, it was the 
power of picture-making, rather than of acting, 
by which the supreme impression was produced. 
But viewed as the achievement of a little village 
full of Bavarian peasants, the Passion Play must 


always remain a marvel. 
Their command of stage 
resources, rude as these 


often are ; their wonder- 
ful power to copy the 
pictures of the old mas- 
ters in their tableaux; 
their ingenuity of con- 
trivance as displayed, 
for instance, in the man- 
ner in which the Christ 
is invisibly 
supported up- 
on the cross, 
are worthy of 
great praise. 








ER AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY- 


| And I can fancy that in 1850, when Anna Mary 
Howitt was among the first strangers who ever 
witnessed the Passion Play, it must have been far 
more impressive than at present. It had not then 
heen vulgarized by being turned into a show. It 
«wag ® religious performance, taking vital 
. . fe faat? of the 
for tray- 
ellers, ati ........ of the vil- 
lagers, there is much reason to believe that its 
days are numbered. 
Lovisz CHANDLER MouLton. 


—_—_——_+e— 
CHANGES IN THE SENATE. 


The Senate of the United States has been subject 
to more than the usual degree of change this year. 
Of the twenty-five Senators whose terms expired 
on the fourth of March, only cight were reélected. 
Since the time of electing their successors, there 
have been four other vacancies. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, a Republican, has 
died; and three other Senators, Mr. Blaine, of 
Maine, Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Kirkwood, of Iowa, were chosen by President 
Garfield as members of his cabinet. 

Thus there have been chosen, or appointed, to 
the Senate, no less than twenty-nine persons. One 
State, Maine, has wholly changed its representa- 
tion, Mr, Eugene Hale having been selected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hannibal Hamlin; and Mr. William P. 
Frye having been elected to succeed Mr. Blaine. 

The change in Wisconsin was a peculiar one. 
Mre Philetus Sawyer was elected as the successor 
of Mr. Angus Cameron. Then Mr. Carpenter 
died, and Mr. Cameron was chosen by the Legis- 
lature to succeed him. So Mr. Cameron returned 
to the position of membership after having becn 
out of it less than a fortnight. 

Two of the new Senators hold their seats by ap- 
pointment from the Governors of their respective 
States. When Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, and 
Mr. Kirkwood, of Iowa, resigned their seats in or- 
der to accept positions in the cabinet, the legisla- 
tures of their States were not in session, and in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution Mr. James W. 
McDill was appointed by the Governor of Iowa, 
and Mr. A. P. Edgerton, by Governor Pillsbury, 
of Minnesota. 

Ot the twenty-nine new Senators, nine, includ- 
ing Mr. Cameron, of Wisconsin, were reélected, 
namely, Messrs. Edmunds, of Vermont, Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, Burnside, of Rhode Island, 
Cameron, of Wisconsin, and McMillan, of Minne- 
sota, Republicans; and Messrs. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, Jones, of Florida, Maxey, of Texas, and 
Cockrell, of Missouri, Democrats. 

One, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, has been a Senator 
before, from 1861 to 1877. Four passed directly 
from the House of Representatives to the Senate— 
Messrs. Frye, of Maine, Hawley, of Connecticut, 
Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, and Conger, of Michi- 
gan, all Republicans. Five others have been 
members of the House—Messrs. Hale, of Maine, 
Platt, of New York, Sawyer, of Wisconsin, McDill, 
of Iowa, and Van Wyck, of Nebraska, also all 
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Congress at all, nenialy, Messrs. Sewell, of New 
Jersey, Harrison, of Indiana, Edgerton, of Min- 
nesota, and Miller, of California, Republicans; and 
Gorman, of Maryland, Mahone, of Virginia, Cam- 
den, of West Virginia, George, of Mississippi, 
Jackson, of Tennessec, and Fair, of Nevada, Dem- 
ocrats. 

‘We said recently that at the close of the last 
session Messrs. Thurman and Bayard were the 
oldest members of the Scnate in continuous ser- 
vice. We should have said the oldest Democrats. 
They had each served two full terms, instead of 
three, as was inadvertently stated. 

The oldest member in service now, as then, is 
Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, who entered the 
Senate in 1859, and will complete his fourth term 
in 1883. Next to him is Mr. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, who was appointed a Senator on the death 
of Mr. Solomon Foot, and took his seat in April, 
1866. Mr. Morrill, also of Vermont, has served 
since March, 1867; and Mr. Conkling entered the 
Senate at the same time. Mr. Bayard, who is just 
beginning his third term, ranks fifth in the sen- 
jority. But Mr. Sherman, although he ranks at 
present as anew Senator, had served sixteen years 
when he resigned to become Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1877. 

4 
For the Companion. 
DEPARTURE OF MARCH. 


Nor buds, nor blades, nor breath of breezy tones, 
Only the gray gull haunts the meadow side. 
Thewitd Suck dips his breant beneatty the tide, 

And o’er the waste of rs strangely moan 

Mews the meek house-cat on the chilly sill, 
And loudly shrieks the braggart chanticleer, 
‘As flocks of vagrant fowl forsake the mere 

To prance in plumed processions up the hill. 


Not yet the woodpecker begins his tap, a“ 
Nor doth the blackbird’s trill salute he alr, 
To rouse the recreant from his laggard lair, 
In soft indulgence ofan o’er-drawn naj 
Fain would [ fly to ul fair clime which Fate 
Forbids—those soft and sunny isles, 
Where Beauty's balmy breath the hour begulles, 
And nature's almoners: Bn wretchedness doth wait. 


AT. LL 
THE MURDERED CZAR. 

There has long been a saying in Europe, that 
Russia is ‘a despotism, tempered by assassination.” 

Once more, in the death of the Czar, Alexander 
IL., has the truth of this maxim been most sadly 
proved. That good and gentle monarch, whose 
heart longed to benctit his people, has met the 
same violent fate which overtook nearly all of his 
predecessors on the Imperial throne. In this cen- 
tury, only one Czar has died in his bed, without 
suspicion of having been assassinated. This was 
Nicholas, the late Czar’s father. 

Alexander II. was sixty-three years of age, and 
had reigned twenty-six years. In history, the 
period of his rule will appear as one of the most 
eventful in Russian annals. Succeeding Leer 
and cruel tyrant, Alexander from the first cd 
himself to be a mild and humane sovereign, in- 
clined to concede Hberties to his subjects, and to 
better and clevate their condition. He relaxed 
many of the severe laws of his father, especially 
those which bore with such remorseless cruelty 
upon the down-trodden Poles. 

But the grand act of his reign was the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs. In 1861, Alexander of his 
own accord struck the shackles from forty millions 
of men who had always lived as slaves. This he 
did in opposition to the entire nobility, his own 
family, and his chief advisers. It was a singular 
coincidence that Russian slavery should thus have 
been abolished by the Emperor in the very year 
that saw the beginning of the Civil War in Ameri- 
ca, which was to result in the like abolition of 
American slavery. 

Many other generous acts of the Czar Alexan- 
der might be mentioned. Unhappily, during the 
later years of his reign, he saw fit to reverse his 
earlier liberal policy. He once more applied to 
Poland the tyrannical oppression which had 
marked the reign of the Czar Nicholas; and he 
again entered upon a policy of war, with a view to 
extending his already enormous and unwieldy 
dominions. 

The Czar Alexander was, in personal appearance, 
a noble specimen of a man. Like all his stalwart 
race, he was tall, broad-shouldered, erect, and sin- 
gularly handsome. When the writer of this saw 
him, some years ago, in Paris, whither he went to 
visit the Grand Exposition, he was by far the 
most striking and prepossessing of the crowd of 
potentates and princes who there surrounded the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

His eyes, large, blue, and mild; his well-shaped 
head; his perfectly-moulded features; his noble 
bearing; his amiable and thoughtful expression of 
countenance, at once attracted the attention of 
every one. 

In disposition, the Czar was gentle, quiet, retir- 
ing, and especially during the later years of his 
life, exceedingly melancholy. He was timid, and 
constantly haunted with a foreboding of the vio- 
lent end which he was finally destined to suffer. 

The repeated attempts upon his life made him 
constantly nervons and wretched, and caused him 
to lead a most unhappy existence. Again and 
again he resolved to abdicate; but each time he 
was persuaded to remain at his perilous height on 
the throne. He was in despair that the strong tide 
of events prevented his carrying out many reforms 
which were undoubtedly dear to his heart, for the 
benefit of his people; and that he was always being 
forced to adopt oppressive means for suppressing 
conspiracy and wide-spread disorder. 

No monarch was ever more unhappy in wearing 
a crown, or found the burden of royalty resting 


























Republicans, The other ten have never been in 


more heavily upon his shoulders, It must be said, 





also, that, humane and Hberal as was Alexander, 
he was little titted to rule such an Empire as Rus- 
sia with autocratic sway. He was deficient jn 
courage, and was often weak and vacillating. He 
allowed stronger and more despotic minds to in- 
fluence him against his own desires and convictions. 
As a constitutional King, ruling an intelligent peo- 
ple, he would have been a far more successful 
ruler, and would probably have won the ardent 
affection of his subjects. 
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VICTOR HUGO'S BIRTHDAY. 

The celebration of Victor Hugo's eightieth birthday 
In Paria, some days ago, was the most extraordinary 
act of affectionate homage ever paid to a private citizen 
in his own lifetime. 

Victor Hugo stands to-day at the head of European 
Mterature, but this festival was not given merely to the 
poet. For sixty years past, he has been a progrensive 
mind, and, at every crisis of his country’s bistory, be 
has been true to his convictions. Beginning as a mon- 
archist, he became a Republican. During the shame- 
ful usurpation of the late Bonaparte, Victor Hugo lived 
in honorable exile, and refused all compromises with 
the base adventurer who had assumed the imperial 
title. 

It was to the patriot, as well as to the poet, that this 
unparalleled mark of respect was paid. Almost every 
organized body in Paris took part in the festival, all as- 
sembling at noon in a public square, where there was a 
band, or rather a band of bands, consisting of five 
thousand amateur musicians and singers. A proces. 
sion was formed, which moved slowly towards the 
great author's home, a modest, two-story house, in 
front of which two stands had been erected decorated 
with flags and garlands. 

As the procession passed the house, the venerable 
and beloved poet stood bare-headed at an open window, 
with his two little grand-children and their mother. He 
had strongly objected to the festival; but when he saw 
the procession filing past, and observed the warm sin- 
cerity with which he was greeted, his face was radiant 
with joy. 

Three hundred thousand persons, it is computed, 
marched by the poet’s house that day. Of all the inci- 
dents of the occasion, nothing pleased the aged hero so 
much as a visit paid him early in the morning by a 
number of children, headed by a very little maiden 
dressed in white, who recited a poem written for the 
occasion. 

No poet of any age has written so beautifully of chil- 
dren as Victor Hugo, and it was therefore becoming 
that the children should bear their part in this festival. 

It is much to be regretted that some of our pocts do 
not attempt to translate into English verse some of the 
works of Victor Hugo. Many of the finest of them pre- 
sent to the translator fewer difficulties than are usually 
to be found in French poetry. We know him chicfly 
by his novela and dramas, but posterity perhaps will 
know him only by his poetry, of which he has written 
thirteen compact volumes. 


— +e+—____ 


HOW TRAINED. 

Many years ago, a Friend living near Philadelphia, 
well-known as a humanitarian, started in a little village 
a debating club for the benefit of his poorer neighbors, 
in which literary and religious subjects were discussed. 

To these meetings came a blackemith, whose vigor of 
thought and speech attracted the attention of the good 
Quaker. He introduced him to Lucretin Mott and other 
influential Friends who helped him by their advice and 
friendship. 

The blackemith was Robert Collyer, who, whether we 
agree with him in religious doctrine or not, {s to-day 
one of the most powerful and eloquent men in the 
American pulpit. Mr. Collyer lately, in an address to 
young men, gave the circumstances of his early life 
which he regarded as the foundations of hie later suc- 
cess. 

First, he was given, he says, good birth; in that his 
father was an hbdnest, truth-telling, industrious me- 
ehanic; his mother, a woman of faculty with great ex- 
ecutive ability, and a fine sense of poesy and humor. 
Both parents were free from taint of hereditary dis- 
ease. 

Secondly, he was given good breeding; he was 
brought up In a cottage whose walls and floors were 
so clean that when the village was ravaged with fever 
It alone escaped; it swarmed with children who were 
ecrubbed clean, dressed coarsely and fed on oatmeal 
and milk. No lying, no shirking, no dishonesty, was 
the rule over that door. To this early physical train- 
ing he attributes the fact that he never has been sick for 
a single day in fifty-seven years; while be accounts for 
hia terse, vivid Saxon language, mastered absolutely 
without an education, by the fact that his only books 
were Bunyan, Goldemith, Crusoe, Shakespeare and the 
Bible. His mind was untainted and his ear unspoiled 
by the vapid, unclean wash of cheap modern literature. 

Thirdly, he was led to forawear liquor forever. 

Fourthly, he married a good true woman for love. 

Both the boys and the parents of the boys who read 
the Companion can gain from these facts hints of price- 
Jess value as to the training which is healthiest and wiecst 
during childhood. 

= 4 
HOSPITALITY. 

In the first days of the Republic a series of entertain. 
ments was inaugurated in Philadelphia, in which a 
dozen or twenty gentlemen met once a week at cach 
other's houses in turn to take supper. ‘That wit and wis- 
dom were not wanting in these meetings we may know 
from the fact that Washington, Thomas Jeffereon, Tal- 
leyrand, keenest-witted of Freachmen, the fiery, brilliant 
Judge McKean, and the courtly Charles Carroll were 
among the guests from time to time. 

So noted did these weckly little assemblies become, 
In fact, that every foreigner or stranger of distinction 
visiting Philadelphia sought for an invitation to them 
as a means of gaining a knowledge of the finest social 
product which the capital of the new nation afforded. 

A few months ago some curious documents came to 
light {0 Philadelphia. Among them was s memoran.- 
dum made by a member of this club of the cost of these 
entertainments, with the items, which, as a rule, con- 
sisted of oysters, cheese, crackers and Hquor. The cx- 
penee of the most pretentious supper, at which twenty 
gentlemen sat down, did not exceed lx dollars, ‘Tho 
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statesmen, wits and scholars who met there to exchange 
their ideas did not regard the entertainment as a matter 
of the stomach, but the brain. 

Hospitality, in this country, has come to signify 
merely the giving of a meal. It has taken its lowest 
and coarsest meaning for us. In France, the highest 
members of the ancien régime met in the stately old 
salons, evening after evening, where eau-sucré and lit- 
tle cakes were the only entertainment offered, but 
where De Stal, Chateaubriand and their friends served 
an intellectual banquet such as the world seldom bas 
equalled. It Is undoubtedly right to set before our 
guest as choice food as we can afford, but we should re- 
member that feeding is not hospitality. 

It is to make him free of our best thought, to welcome 
him to our habits and life, to the sanctuary of our home 
to send him away with something better to remember 
than a well-cooked capon. Aa matters are now, the 
cost of providing a pretentious meal induces many fam- 
iles to abut their doors on all guests. They will not 
receive their friends if they cannot treat them toa dis. 
play of rare dishes and curious pottery. We know 
houses, on the contrary, where the table is always slm- 
ply and prettily set, and where a cover is invariably 
lald for the occasional stranger. When he comes, how- 
ever humble the fare (and it has been reduced to bread, 
butter and milk), he is welcome, and no apologies are 
made. This is true hospitality. 

Parents should remember that much of the education 
of their children depends upon the guests whom they 
seo at their father’s table. They should not, therefore, 
shut out these guests from any vulgar notions of vanity 
and display. 

ee 
WON WITHOUT LOSS. 


Asarule, military men are much more humane than 
the public for whom they fight. The general who eac- 
rifices two or three thousand men in a successful as- 
eault is hailed by the people as ahero. But if be could 
have gained the same advantage by head- work, with 
the lose of only a hundred men, the code of military 
ethics stigmatizes the popular hero as a “butcher.” 

An illustration of this contrast between professional 





and public opinion occurred during the Mexican War. 

‘The siege and capture of Vera Cruz, and its strong 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, was one of the most bril- 
liant achievements of the campaign. Within twenty 
days after Ianding, Gen. Scott took the city, five thou- 
anand prisoners, and four hundred cannon. The Amerl- 
can loss was sixty-four killed and wounded. 

The success was due to head-work, and that was 
what the people could not or did not appreciate. A 
xreat victory, to be appreciated by the public, must be 
accompanied by a “long butcher's bill,”"—that is, a re- 
port of thousands killed and wounded. 

A few weeks before the capture of Vera Cruz, Gen. 
‘Taylor had defeated the Mexicans at Buena Vista. The 
Hats of killed and wounded on both sides reported thou- 
sands. 

When the news reached Gen. Brooke, commanding 
at New Orleans, he rushed, report in hand, to the Ex- 
change, and threw the whole city into a frenzy of joy. 

Ina few days, the news came to the eame general of 
the capture of Vera Cruz. He again visited the Ex- 
change to spread the report. ae = 

“How many men has Scott lost?” called out a mer- 
chant from the crowd. 

“(Less than a hundred, I am delighted to say,” an- 
swered Gen. Brooke. 

“That won’t do,” responded the merchant. ‘“Taylor’s 
the man for my money. He always loses thousands.” 

The crowd only gave a few faint cheers for Vera 
Cruz. There was no ‘butcher's bill’’ to stimulate their 
enthusiasm. 

Yet military men regarded the capture as one of the 
brilliant sieges of modern warfare. 


———_+or 
THE LACTOSCOPE. 


The quality of milk depends on the amcunt of butter 
it contains. Various means are ured to test the quality 
of milk, but they are cither unreliable or expensive. In 
the hest dairies, reliance is now placed only on actual 
chemical analysis; but this can only be performed by a 
trained cheratst. 

A new method has recently been suggested, that can 
be used by any person. It consists in diluting the milk 
with water till it becomes so transparent that an object 
placed behind it may be seen, through it. ‘To do thie, a 
new apparatus, called a lactoscope, has been invented 
by Prof. Feser, of Munich. 

It in a glasn tube, a few inches long, open at the top 
and closed at the bottom. Near the bottom are some 
black marks on the inside and against a white ground. 
The side of the tube above these marke has a graduated 
acale. 

The milk to be tested is measured and put in the 
tube. Water is then added to It in small quantities, 
and both are sbaken up to mix them. 

At first, the black marks are invisible, but as more 
and more water is added, the milk becomes transparent; 
and when the marks can be juet seen through the milk, 
the test is made. The top of the milk shows on the 
acalc the percentage of butter-fat in it, and thus gives its 
quality and value. Other ways of testing milk in this 
manner will readily suggest themselves to the reader. 

agp 
MOUNT AUBURN. 

Mount Auburn, the first cf those picturesque resting- 
places of the dead to supersede the neglected village 
graveyard, is indebted for its name to a lady. 

The mother of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke was 
a daughter of Gen. William Hull, who resided in New. 
ton. In her girlish day, she was so impressed with the 
singular beauty of the spot as to speak of it as “Sweet 
Auburn,” referring to Goldamith's line in “The De- 
serted Village,” 

“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain.” 

The name clung to it, for all recognized the felicitous 
application. When the spot was purchased for a ceme- 
tery, the name was retained, excepting that the word 
“‘Bweet” was changed to “‘Mount 

oF ge 
CHARITY SERMONS. 

It requires as much tact as eloquence to preach the 
charity sermon that opens pocket-booke. One of the 
most effective, and perhaps the shortest, was preached 
by that witty Irishman, Dean 8wift, from the text, “He 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord.” “If 








you like the security,” said the dean, “down with the 
dust;” and that was the whole of his sermon. The re- 
sponse from the congregation was hearty and generous. 

Father Grafton, of Newton, Mase., once preached a 
missionary sermon, which was to be followed by a col- 
lection. Having finished his discourse, he said, “And 
now let every gentleman fecl in bis pocket, and every 
lady in her purse, and sec if there be not there a picce of 
money, as there was in the mouth of Peter’s fish." ‘The 
witticlem did open pockets and purses. 

On another occasion, in preaching a charity sermon, 
he commented upon those who gave hoping for some 
recompense. “They are willing,” he said, “to cast 
their bread upon the waters; but they arc careful to 
have a string tied to it that they may be certain of draw- 
ing it back.” 

—_+o—___—_ 
THE “BIGLOW PAPERS.” 


Our young readers are not so well acquainted with 
Mr. James Ruesell Lowell's “Biglow Papers” as their 
fathers and mothers were. Those keen and comical 
Yankee political rhymes were very popular thirty or 
thirty-five years ago. They were full of anti-slavery 
sentiment, and were first directed against the support- 
ers of the Mexican War. <A writer in Harper's 
Monthly, giving the history of them, says: 

When Charles Sumner saw the first Biglow poem in 
the Courter, he exclaimed to a friend, “This Yankee 
poet has the true spirit. He puts the case admirably. 

wish, however, he could have used good English.” 

Hosea Biglow kept up the warfare, and each poem 
was furnished with a preface and notes by an imagi- 
nary Parson Wilbur. First,a Mexican war recruit gave 
his amusing experiences from the field. Then came 
“What Mr. Robinson Thinks.” This tickled the public 
amazingly, and— 





“John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote for Guvener B.” 
was in every one’s mouth, like the ‘What, never?” of 
“Pinafore.” 

Mr. Robinson was a refined and studious man, unbap- 
plly on the wrong side of a moral question, and was not 
alittle annoyed by his “bad eminence ;” but he isp is 
served in the Biglow amber like an anti-Pharaonic Ay. 

He went abroad, perhaps to get out of hearing, but as 
soon as he landed at Liverpool and got to his hotel, he 
heard a child in an adjoining room idly singing. He 
listened. Yes, it was true; the detested refrain had got 
across the ocean. It was— 


“John P, 
Robinson he,” 


that the baby-ruffian was trolling. He salled to the 
Mediterranean, and stopped at Malta. While looking 
at the ruins of the works of the Templars, he observed a 
arty of English not far dietant, and presently another 
Infantile voice sang,— 


“But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they don’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 


——_+o—____ 


AN UNSPOTTED JUDGE. 


A judge should keep himself unspotted from the 
world that he may be of good report. An anecdote is 
told of a judge who realized his duty : 


It is related of Judge Alfred Conkling, Senator Conk 
ling’s father, that while he was a judge of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of New 
York, he was able to give a valuable amount of official 
advertising, worth about twenty thousand dollars, to 
the Albany Journal. ¢ 

He called at the newspaper office one day, when one 
of the persons connected with the Journal ald to him, 
“Judge, the Journal has reason to be very grateful to 
you; and I have to say to you, sir, that the proprietors 
of the paper have requested me to ask you to accept 
from the company, as a slight token of their esteem end 
thanks, the preacnt of a suit of clothes.” | 

Clothes, in those days, were often selected for pres 
ents between friends. 

Judge Conkling drew himself up and said, very cm 
phatically, ‘No, sir; no, sir; nothing of the kind can li: 
permitted or thought of. No obligation has been ir 
curred; none at all, sir; no expression of any sense of it 
will be allowed.” 

The Judge then said, “I dropped in here becauac I | 
was reminded at my home of the fact that I have n0\ 
paid for your paper for two years past, and I came to 
settlo for it during that time.” 

“But,” was the reply, ‘judge, you do not owe us 
anything for that paper. We sent it to you free, and 
have so entered it. 








teay; you can, doubtless, in your position, feel able to 
scnd me your paper, as you aay; but I, in my position, 
cannot afford to accept of that or any other favor.” 


———_+e+—___ 


EXPRESSED TUO MUCH. 
Quotation {s a nice art, and carclessness or second- 

hand work easily spoils it. The line 

“For the sou! is dead that slumbers,” 
applicd to the stupid boyhood of Sir Isaac Newton is 
entirely neutralized, if one forgets to stop before repeat- 
ing the next, 

“And things are not what they seem.” 
Probably in the following amusing case of saying too 
much the extra line bad not eo much truth fy it. 


The building committee of a church reeently finished 
in New Jersey wanted a stone slab over the door, with 
the name of the church and a Scriptural motto. 

It occurred to them that nothing could be neater than 
“My house shall be called the house of prayer.” So 
one of the committeemen, who was in a great hurry, 
told the stonecutter to chisel on the slab the thirteenth 
verse of the twenty-first chapter of Matthew. He 
thought the verse ended with the words he wanted to 
use. The stonecutter be; with the first words given 
him, and faithfully copied the verse to the end. 

Imagine the horror of the committeemen when the 
stone was delivered! it read: ‘‘My house shall be called 
the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” The stonecutter insisted that he had obeyed 
orders. But the committeemen insisted that the motto 
he had inscribed was not what they wanted, nnd that it 
would be of no particular use to them. That elab is 
now in the stone-cutter’s yard, and anybody who wants 
it for a tombstone can probably*buy it cheap.—Sel. 


a. 
RESOLUTIONS ON A WEDDING DAY. 


‘When the celebrated Theodore Parker married Mins 
Cabot, ke entered in his journal, on his wedding day, 
the subjoined resolutions, the keeping of which made his 
married life a happy one: 


1, Never, except for the best of reasons, to oppose my 
wife's will. 
2. To discharge all dutics for her eake freely. 
Never to scold. 
Never to look cross at her. 
Never to weary her with commands. 
To promote her piety. 
To bear her burdens. 
To overlook her foibles. 
To save, cherish, and forever defend her. 
10. ‘To remember her always, most affectionately, in 


my prayers. 
yhues God willing, we shal] be blersed. 
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No, lr,” sald the Judge; “I thank you for your cou. | 
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Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 


10 Parchment Stamping Patterns. 

1 Illustrated Lesson Book. 

2 Boxes Stamping Powder. 

2 Embroidery Needles. 

1 Distributing Pad. 

‘As “Art Embroidery” in silk 1s 
now so popular, the above offer will 
be appreciated.” To show what may 
be done let us select one of the de- 
signs in the outfit—say the Dretty 
design for embroidering stockings. 
You can buy a nice of stockings 
for from 35 to 45 cts. Now lay the 

ttern on the stoc! just where 
it is to be embroidered. Paas the 


For marking any fabrie witn a common pen. No prepara- 
tion Established 0 years. Superior And very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, Bayeons Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal & Diploma. 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods Dealers, &c. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
sold it to you. 


Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


Distributing Pad, on which is a little 

of the powder, gently over the pat- 

tern. On removing the. pattern, a|Third. Mail us bis signature, etc., and your address. 
most beautiful design of flowers and 

vines will be seen clearly traced. To! rourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 


prevent the lines from rubbing off, 
fently press a hot sad-iron on the 
ines. Now select the colors and 
shades ofsilk most appropriate, The 
book will show you how to make the 
different kind_ of stitches for fanc 

embroidery. Stockings ornamente 

In this way are worth from $2.00 up- 
ward. With this outfit you can not 
only ‘do fancy embroidery, but you 
can do “Stamping” for others. Tt costs a lady in Boston 
ISets. to simply get a pair of stockings stamped. With 
the outfit you can work Stockings, Hand Baga, Toilet 
Mats, Dress Borders (for children}, Table Spreads, Pil- 


cards in six colors and gold, {Ilustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
i. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, 
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The purchaser may select her own colors and initial. 


Ifyou wish more silk, we will sell It to you at 3 cents 
per card, or 12 cards for 25 centa. We keep all the 
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This outfit will be worth many times its cost to 
any lady or young miss. 
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For the Companion, 


THE MINE OF MARGARET MAYERIN. 
ND OF THE AUSTRIAN TYROL, 


ago she lived,— 

d years since men Nave seen 
The rich and ruddy gold which filled 
‘The mine of Margaret Mayerin, 


A hundred years ago she dared, 
O dauntie Margaret Mayer! 
To read God's word in Austria, 
And charge the priests with foulest sin. 














The crue! Bishops banished her— 
She was a mother and a wife,— 

And she returned again, again, 
‘Though price was sct upon her life. 


By night through secret paths she came: 
ier steps the wolfand chamols traced; 

She braved a thousand deaths each time 
Her babes and husband she embraced. 


At last discovered, she was spared, 
© dauntioss Margaret Mayerin! 
From the Arciibishop’s cruel heart 
Her courage did some pity win. 


And she was spared, but warned, if found 
in his dominfons once again, 
She by the hand of any man 
Without a trial might be slain. 


Spite of the murderous threat, once more, 
‘So fierce her love and anger burned, 
Unto her preetous valley home 
‘The dauntless Margaret returned, 


she brought 
and true; 
ait into her mine they went 

ays which none but miners knew, 


All night they worked with might and will, 
They turned a streamlet from its bed; 

lifted, trees they felled, 

larguret’s fingers bled. 


She would not pause, she would not rest, 
‘O dauntless Marguret Mayerin! 

trace was left to show 

sterday her mine had been, 


And with the dawn a raging storm 
Of winds and floods the valley swept; 

Good faith with Margaret Mayerin 
Her uative winds and waters kept. 


veck they did her bidding wel 
not by night or dat 
2 s uptorn and rent, 
‘All ancient landmarks washed away. 
And when the peasants crossed themselves, 
And prayed some help and peace to win, 
They culled onal the saints to lift 
‘The curse of Margaret Mayerin, 


But Margaret's words were prophecies; 
Hei pld should not be found, she swore, 
Until the Bishops unto her. 
Her babes and husband did restore, 


‘A hundred years she has been dead, 
‘The brave and dauntless Margaret; 
And in that valley for her mine 
All vainly men are searching yet, WH. 


Bae ee 
For the Companion. 
THE TURNING-POINT. 

Travelling Jast summer through Vermont, T 
chanced to be sitting one evening upon the piazza 
of a little country hotel in the company of a gray- 
haired man, a large and wealthy manufacturer of 
Massachusetts, who was a native of the town, but 
had left it years before, and was now returned for 
a little it for the first time in nearly 

Our conversation touched upon th 
temperance. He spoke of the thousands of young 
men of the present day whose lives ware utter fuil- 
ures, and who were wrecks, body and soul, through 
intemperance. 

Deploring this fact, he also spoke of his own de- 
cision in the matter as the key to all the success of 
his life. Then, pointing to an old building across 
the way, he said,— * 

“When Iwas a young man, that old building 
was a thriving factory, its manufactures the chief 
industry of the town. There I earned my living. 
‘These were the days before the subject of temper- 
ance was much agitated ; almost everybody drank 
more or less. It was the custom universally for the 
factory-boys to meet on Saturday evening in a cer- 
tain place, and have a jolly night of it, drinking 
and making merry to close up the week. None 
liked this better than myself'and my especial crony, 
Jim Mathers. Jim and I usually led the crowd 
in storics, songs, and drinking toasts. 

“But after a while, one day it suddenly dawned 
upon inc that even as early in the week as Wednes- 
day, I found myself longing for Saturday night. 

“The consequences of this discovery gave me a 
shock, and, thank God, opened my cyes to the 
way Iwas tending. I said not a word to a soul, 
not even to Jin Mathers, but when Saturday came, 
I set ont as usual for our place of meeting. Be- 
tween here and the store—I could set my foot upon 
the very spot now—I met Jim coming towards 
me. We neither of us spoke. I put out my hand 
and he his, though it was not a habit with us to 
extend such form of greeting, but it seemed as if 
the same thought was in each mind. 

‘ome, Jim,’ said I, ‘let’s make a resolution to 
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“«Agreed,’ said Jim. 

“We kept our pledge—he till his death, some 
ten years after, and T till the present moment; and 
whatever success I have had in life, lowe to the 
resolution of that hour. 

“T have come back now to the old town to look 
for ‘the boys,’ but I find none of them. There 
was not one of all that merry-making crowd that 
ever made an impress on the world, or won even a 
position of honor.” 

After this little story from his own life, he told 
another, which is interesting as showing how times 
have changed from that day to this. 

There was another young man, who left the 
town abont the same time as himself, with the idea 
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of educating himself for the work of the ministry ; 
but he found, after a little, that it would be better 
to change his purpose, and so he abandoned the 
effort, and went to Boston for employment. 

Failing at first to find anything more congenial, 
and unwilling to be idle, he took a position as a 
butler or steward in one of the first families of the 
city. 

For a time all went well. He found a good 
home, and his employer a good servant. 

But the day came when the gentleman gave a 
great party, and wine and liquors flowed like 
water. Before it was over, the services of the 
steward were more in demand as nurse or attend- 
ant upon guests unable to care for themselves than 
in any other capacity. The ideas of the Vermont 
boy were in advance of his times ; he was a staunch 
advocate of temperance, and he was filled with 
disgust that his duties forced him to mingle in 
such scenes. As soon as the next day dawned, 
he appeared quictly before his employer with a 
request for a settlement of accounts, and the an- 
nouncement that he must leave him. 

“Why,” said the stately gentleman, “have you 
not a good home ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you not satisfied with your wages ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why do you leave? Iam satistied with 
you, and would not have you leave me, and you 
will not readily find another sucha home, I think.” 

“Well, then,” he replied, hesitatingly, “I cannot 
stay in a place where I must mix with drunken 
men as I did last night!” 

One can hardly tell whether the Boston gentle- 
man, who opencd his doors to none but the choicest 
society, was more astonished or amused. But it 
was in vain that he argued that he must sct before 
his guests what others did, and that it was the 
custom of socicty. The youth was determined to 
free himself from such custom. No inducement 
could tempt him to remain. 

The gifted son of that very household from 
which for such reason a servant thus went forth 
forty years ago is to-day one of the most silvery- 
tongucd orators of our land, and one of his latest 
and most brilliant appeals is in behalf of the tem- 
perance reform. E. PC. 

eo gs a 


THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 


In Tamtsico, as we learn from Mine. Calderon 
de la Barca’s “Life in Mexico,” people inoculate 
themselves with the poison of the rattl ke. 
The inoculation is said to render them safe from 
the bite of all venomous reptiles. The lady says 
she don’t expect her readers to believe the state- 
ment, but the fact was asserted by seven or eight 
respectable merchants. ee 

One of them told her that he had been vainly 
endeavoring to make up his mind to submit to the 
operation, as he is much exposed to snakes. 
Whenever he travelled he was always accom- 
panied by an inoculated negro, who could cure 
him should he be bitten, by sucking the poison 
from the wound. 

In the United States, whiskey, if taken in large 
quantities, is considered an antidote to the rattle- 
snake's bite, but we have never heard of the Mexi- 
can preventive being used. We stated in the Com- 
panvon, several months ago, that whiskey, how- 
ever effectual against a rattlesnake’s bite, would 
not avail against a copperhead's. 

A correspondent, H. F. S., writing from Wo- 
burn, Mass., takes exception to our statement. 
He writes: 


In 1867, I was a resident of Texas, where cop- 
perhcads abound. In the spring of that year, the 
daughter of my landlady was bitten by a copper- 
head, on the knuckle of the second finger of the 
right hand. Fortunately, there was plenty of 
whiskey in the house, and it was given to the 
child in large doses. 

At first, she threw it off her stomach. But after 
about two quarts had been administered, she re- 
tained one dose. Then another and another were 
given, until the child was thoroughly drunk. A 
poultice of prickly-pear leaves was applicd to the 
wound. In a week’s time the child recovered, 
and, during the several months I was in the house, 
experienced no trouble from the bite. 


—+o___— 


BOYHOOD OF A CONGRESSMAN. 
One of the strange events of the last Congres- 
sional election in Brooklyn, N. Y., was the defeat 
of S. B. Chittenden, the merchant prince, by the 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, a Baptist minister. A writer 
in the Advance tells the story of Mr. Smith’s boy- 
hood as follows : 


In Detroit, which forty-six years ago had but a 
fragment of its present population of 116,342 souls, 
he found employment as an errand boy, and after- 
ward as a clerk. 

He became well-known by reason of his promi- 
nence in a debating society of the town, two other 
members of which, Anson Burlingame and Major 
Daniel Wilcox, made themselves famous. 

‘With Burlingame he formed an intimacy which 
lasted until the death of that statesman, and which 
probably had more influence on his character than 
any other triendship of his life. 

‘ogether the two friends made frequent visits to 
the woods in the neighborhood of Detroit, where 
they took turns at being orator and audience, the 
duties of the audience including that of unsparing 
critic. 

The habit of ready speech developed by this 
practice of extemporaneous speaking proved inval- 
uable in after years to both, when addressing vast 
assemblages. 

It was during one of these visits to the forest 
that the two laid their hands upon a Bible and 
vowed to go to Congress. 

In the winter of 1839—40 the late Senator Zach 
Chandler was an active member of the Detroit 












Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Duffield, Sr., 
was pastor. 

When young Smith was converted and became 
a member of that church, Mr. Chandler, who had 
already laid the foundation of his great fortune as 
a dry-goods merchant, generously offered to bear 
the expense of his education for the ministry. 

It was in consequence of this offer that young 
Smith returned to Albany, where he was svon as- 
tonished and bitterly disappointed to receive from 
his former pastor intelligence that Mr. Chandler 
was less enthusiastic in Christian work, and would 
probably not furnish the funds for his education. 

Thereupon he obtained, through the influence of 
his friend, Dr. Cogswell, a position in the Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany. 

About the same time, he wrote a fanciful sketch 
or ghost story. The sketch was so much liked 
that he was advised to publish it. He sent it to 
the American Whig Review, which promptly re- 
jected it. 

Without the slightest expectation of hearing 
from it he dropped it into the post-office addressed 
to the Knickerbocker, the leading periodical of the 
day, and to which Washington Irving was a regu- 
lar contributor. 

Great was his satisfaction -to find his article in| 
the next number, and the lengthy editorial atten- | 
tion it received in the New York Trebune and | 
other important journals indicated his power with 
the pen. 

The same sketch brought him a surprising offer. 
A young man, who was then and has ever since 
been a warm friend of Mr. Smith, was the propric- 
tor of an Albany news-stand, and during a visit to 
New York he was asked by Mr. Greeley if he! 
knew of a suitable person to send abroad as corre- 
spondent of the Tribune. 

He at once suggested the name of J. Hyatt 
Smith and cited his sketch as proof of his ski 





























ill as 
a writer. The position was offered to Mr. Smith, 
but he declined it. 

The newsdealer who suggested his name to Mr. 
Grecley was Mr. George Jones, the present pro- 
prietor of the New York Times, and the youn 
man who accepted the offer he rejected soon earned 
a world-wide reputation, for it was Bayard Taylor. 


————+or_-___ 
For the Companion, 


ARBUTUS BUDS. 





pring, 
bird's wing! 
On barren hillsides they'll unctose, 
Their subtle odor send abroa 
The fairest gems England knows, 
Sweet emblems of our risen Lord, 
For never lily, pure and ra 
Like them enriched the 


















For hawthorn buds in th 
Seemed scattered by an ang 





O sunny, simy southward slop 
For years thelr chosen bed of 
Up through thy eve . 
Phe first to scent a poet a 
Their elusters plucked by happiest child 
That ever sang by brook or wild, 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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Lempster, N. Ml. 
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SCARED INTO HELPING HIMSELF. 


Bismarck proved his right to the title “Old Blood- 
and-Iron” long before he was old—or great. A «tory 
of him, which recalls the famous one about the sea- 
tain saving his little son on the main-top by threatening 
to shoot him if he did not jump in the sea, shows that 
he knew how and when to use stern remedies while he 
was atill a young man. A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says: 





De 


About thirty-five years ago, when the German Ch 
cellor was only plain Otto von Bismarck, a Pomeran| 
squire and inspector of dykes, he 
snipe -shooting With a friend on some 
which his companion, a stout, | 
sank up to his armpits. 

Vainly struguling to extricate himself, the gentleman 
shouted for help, and seeing Herr Bismarck approach. 
ing him very slowly and cautiously, apparently still 
looking out for the rising of some str: 
appealed to 
out of the a 
xo deeply that 

“My dear friend,” replied Bismarck, with the utmost 
calmnere, “you will certainly never get out of that hole. 
Nobody can possibly save you. Tt would, how: 
P ry much that you should suffer unnecessaril 

yy slowly stifling in that vile «wamp. TH tell: you 
what, my dear fellow, I'll save you the agony of stitlo- 
cation by putting a charge of shot into your head. 
‘Thus wil you die at once more swiftly and more re- 
spectably.” 

Pere you mad?” shricked the other, straggling des- 
peratcly to free himself, don't want elther to be 
drowned or shot; so help me out!” 

Deliberatcly levelling his fowling-piece at his friend's 
1, Herr Bismarck rejoined, ina sorrowful tone, 
ep steady for a moment; it will soon be over! 
Farewell, dear friend! I will faithfully tell your wife 
all about it.” 

Stimulated to superhuman effort by the imminent 
peril menacing him, the unlucky sportaman contrived 
to wriggle out of the mud on a 
had recovered his feet, broke out into a storm of ¥ 
ment reproach. Herr Bismarck listened to him with a 
sardonic smile, merely observing, 

“Can't you see how right] was, after all? Every 
man for himself!” and turning his back on his infuriated 
companion, coolly walked back in search of more game. 


a ge es 
A POLITE SAILOR. 

“Polite refusal” {6 a dificult art, but it can be out. 

done by polite self-denial. The Chicago Express says 

that Horace Greeley, who hated tobacco, confessed himn- 


self beaten in courtesy by a smoker—who did not 
smoke: 
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rshy land, into 
man, suddenly 




























































Years ago, travellers going to Canada by the way of 
Lake Champlain used to seck the steamboat which 
Capt. Sherman commanded. The captain wax famous 
for the neatness of his boat and the dixcipline of its 
crew, and for his own snes. He was the only 
man whom Horace Grecley acknowledged to be his su- 
perior in polite behavior. 

One morning, after breakfasting, Mr. Greeley, who 
was in a capital humor, turning to a friend, asked 

“Do you know that I claim to be the most polite man 
in the country?” 

The friend, well aware that the celebrated editor 
when irritated was neither gentle in manner nor cour- 
teous in speech, replied that he was not aware that the 
graces of politencas were prominent among his many 
excellent traits, 

“But [assure you,” answered Greeley, with a amile 
that overepread his habs s—eome one said that he 
hada Pullgeapher head with the face of a baby—“that 
Thave never been beaten in politeness: but on 























Before the days of railroads, he left Utica, one morn- 
Ing, in a stage-coach. His only fellow-passenger was a 
gentleman of prepossessing appearance, with whom he 
fell into conversation. 

After a while, the stranger drew a cigar-case from his 
pocket and offered its contents to Mr. Greeley for him. 
to take from it # cigar. He declined the polite offer, 
and the conversation waa resumed. Presently the gens 
tleman, taking a cigar from the case, put it in his mouth, 
and returned the case to hie pocket. While they were 
tal He he abruptly but courteously remarked ‘to Mr. 

recleyy— 

“1 hop 

“None 
not lighted 

“Oh,” replied the 
thought of lighting it 

‘Then and there,” sald Mr. Greeley, laughing, “waa 
the only time Lever was beaten in politeness. I after. 
wards ascertained that my victor was the famous Capt. 
Sherman of Luke Champiain.” 


—_——+o-—____ 
A SPRIGHTLY OLD LADY. 


Old folke—cepecially extremely old ones—who do not 
spend most of their time in the chimney-corner, but on 
the contrary preserve their stirring qualities and yo 
riding about the world, are a contradiction to their type 
and a surprise to all the tradition Reading the follow: 
ing case of aged activity, more remarkable than Madame 
Ifeifter's or Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines’, one cannot help 
coveting the health and strength that make it necdless 
to grow “uscless” when growing very old. The Boston 
Traveller says: 

The longevity of our Cape neighbors ia proverbial, aa 
is also their pluck and resolution. These qualities: had 
an amusing illustra on one of the Old Colony pax. 
seoger trains a few eexince. The car was well tilled, 
and comfortably resting well toward its centre wax an 
aged lady, swect-faced and gentle of mien, accompanied 


















sir, you have no objection to a cl 
the world,” unawered Greeley 








‘ntleman, “T had not the remotest 






































by her daughter. 
At one of the stations there entered an alert, emart 
old lady, quick in speech and movement. Taking a 





in front of the first old lady, whom she 
y moments, she commenced, — 





seat dircetly 
quictly survey 
“Going far, mi 
“To New Bedford,” wae the reply. 
Is your home there, marm ?” 
iti : T am to visit a daughter in 



















‘ve Just been visiting fora 
eck», and am on my way home. ‘There's a few 
things I want tu see to th and straighten out, aud. 
then I'm off for another v T travel about a good 
deal, much to some folks’ peyance, because Min so 
old. But when [can't take care of myself PIE stop. 
can hold my own yet with conductors and baguage- 
masters, and don't take none of their sass, though L 
at on thie road. Now, how old do 


tainly : eighty 
La, you show it! 





















3 as the rexponre. 
ninety-nme, And [way 
re of mysclt PH stop travelling; 
to thread a needle PIL stop sewing, and 
joy living PI stop breathing. So 
now. But FP get out here. Name? You, it 
Randall Five at Marion. Come and ree ine. 
Goodby 
Vand a smile the y 
med qui 
dari, leaving tH 


































+o 
“LA, LA, LA.” 


The saying ia th: 


smiths’ horses and shoe. 

akers? wives gob The following may sound 
rather “Frenchy,” but i suggests that too many mual- 
cal geniuses provide more harmony and delight for the 
public than they do for their own families. ‘The y 
of a popular Parisian tenor writes to a friend 




























Jenny, we have 150,000 franc: ry the praines 
Husband are sounded every day in the newspa- 
pers, he is applauded every night he sings, and ix a 





V king in his art. But you don't know what it is to 
be the wife of a tenor. ‘Those who tater my husband, 

+ incessantly telling im, 
wwe aomnine of diamonds in 
strue; TPdon't say it ix not, 
nd what consequences it en. 


bear because of the 

ri He ix con. 

opening and shutting the windows: when they 

nhe wants them shut, and when they are shut 

he says he «titles. You have no idea of the trouble we 
have at hotels to prevent his t : 

Even the style of carpet be westudy. And the 

re we carry about with us. And the diffi. 

i fires, There ie also a long 

y and may not eat; this is too 
















chapter we to wha 
strong and that too we: 
On the night he sings, there ia a sirup which he nut 
drink five times during an act, and a wash of Jbrandy 
and camphor with which to rub hiv throat. 
From morning till night a tenor thinks of nothing but 
Himself; he listens to himecif sing; he studies poses be. 


















fore a looking-lass; he calls afler the se 
ane, mute the door-bell! fle noise ete my 
nery Brivgitte, don’t pass before me again! you 





mnake a draught.” 

He interrogates hie throat every few minutes, 
Never a sensible word, alway Ia, la, lay at 
docs not talk for fear of destroying his Ja, la, la. Hf T 
ask him to take me out on a fine diay, he runs to the 
piano and exercixes hix Ia, la, la. 


——+e+—___ 
PLAYED ON TWO STRINGS. 
There is a worldly wise maxim among old-fashioned 


people about “making one hand wash the other.” A 
sharp lodging-broker practised it in this fashion : 








‘Two new tenants, 2 doctor and a man of family, had 
just moved into the building. On comparing notes they 
discovered that they were paying more rent than their 
predecessors in the lodyings. 

‘This wax how the wily landlord managed it: 

He had said to the man of family: “These second- 
story reome are pr at you want. And there 
is a doctor in the xt i you. So that if any 
member of your family is taken sick, all you have to do 
is to slip up stairs and summon him, Why, itis worth 
two hundred dollars a year for convenience and. satis. 
faction !* 

And unto the doctor he had said, “There isa man 
down stairs with cleven children and a wife, and none 
of them sceme ever to h seen a well day. Why, it's 
& regular bonanza! Four hundred dollars a year in 
your pocket, at the very least!” 
ge 

SHORT BUT SUFFICIENT. 

To be able to produce conviction by mere statement 
is a great gift. Only a few great orators and lawyers 
have ever possessed it. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, the late Chief Justice of 
En: id, thought more of the spirit than of the letter of 
the law. When an unknown barrister, he was intrust- 
ed with the defence of a man who, having been forced 
into an encounter by a noted duellist, killed him. 
“Gentlemen,” he said’ to the jury, “my learned friend 
has told you that this is murder, “Hix Lordship will tell 


gou that itis murder; I know that it is no murder, and 
you know that it is nomurder.” After these words, the 































































life.” Then he told the story of his defeat- 


ut once returned a verdict of “Not Quilty.” 




















For the Companion, 


HOW JOHNNY WENT SHOPPING. 


“] want you to do an errand for me, Johnny,” 
said his mother. 

“Will it be in a paper sack, mamma ?” 

“Perhaps not. I think it will be in a tin box.” 

“J like tin boxes. If you squeeze ’em they don’t 
mash, and if you drop ’em they don’t break, and 
if you get 'em wet they don't go all to pieces. But 
paper sacks, I hate.” 

Johnny did not like paper sacks. A week before 
he had been sent to order a sack of corn meal, to 
be sent home by the grocer. 

“It’s too heavy for you,” said "Nezer, the grocer’s 
boy. 

“Not a bit,” said Johnny. ‘Nezer put the sack 
on his shoulder and off he went, feeling every inch 
aman. But on his way he fell in with a knot of 
boys who were busy trading marbles. He set his 
sack in a fence corner without noticing that the 
ground was very damp from rain the night before. 
Half an hour went by before Johnny found that 
his whole stock of seven commys, three potteries, 
and four crystals would not buy a beautiful car- 
nelian he wanted. 

Then he went for his meal-sack. If it could 
have gone quietly, it might have reached home 
safely, but the jerk with which he heaved it to his 
shoulder broke a hole in the damp paper. And as 
h: trotted briskly along, a little stream of meal 
went down his back, and made a zigzag streak on 
the sidewalk. When he got home his load was 
very light, but his heart grew very heavy, as he 
heard his teasing brother Tom laugh, and his 
mother shook her head at him for loitering when 
sent on an errand. 

The next day Johnny tripped and fell witha 
sack of eggs. This time he went home too slowly, 
peeping anxiously in to see how much mischief 
was done. So the wet had full time to soak 
through, and as he reached the back porch, broken 
and whole eggs went down together. 

No wonder Johnny hated paper sacks. 

To-day he was so busy thinking whether he 
would offer his top or his book-strap for that car- 
nelian, that he quite forgot the name of what he 
was sent for before he reached the store. He 
looked all around on the shelves trying to remem- 
ber. = = 

<«What was it like ?” asked "Nezer. 

«It was to be in a tin box,” said Johnny. “It’s 
something they have at the table, and it’s ycllow, 
and it bites.” "Nezer was puzzled. He was a big- 
headed boy, with very short hair, and a slow way 
of speaking. é 

‘Couldn't be a dog, could it ?” he presently said, 
hopefully. ‘He's yaller, you sce, and he bites"— 

“They don’t have dogs at the table, I guess,” 
said Johnny, in great contempt. “But what's 
that? My! oh—just look at that peacock!” 
"Nezer recovered himself at once. 

“Haint he a beauty, though? That ‘ere’s a 
prize chromo. It goes with that ‘ere box o’ chew- 
in’ gum. You buys a stick o’ gum for two cents, 
and then you gets the chromo for nothin’,—that is, 
if you gets it.” 

Johnny was dazzled. Then arose the question, 
what should he do? He was never allowed to buy 
or chew gum, and he knew he was never expected 
to spend any of his mother’s money. But if he 
took time to run home and ask leave, some one 
else might jump at the chance of securing such a 
work of art for two cents. It was not to be sup- 
posed that such a treasure would go begging. If 
he lost it he should always regret it, and how 
sorry his mother would be when he told her. 

“T'll take it,” he cried. He laid down his two 
cents, received the gum, and held out his hand for 
the chromo. 

“Wait till I see if you've drawed it,” said "Nezer, 
looking over some numbers. “No, you aint 
drawed it.” 

“Aint it mine ?” asked Johnny, in dismay. 

“No. P’raps the next feller "Il be the lucky 
one.” 

Poor Johnny could hardly be made to realize 
that he had only been buying chewing gum. How 
could he tell his mother ? 

“T'll try again, and perhaps I'll get it yet.” And 
he did try, and again—and again—and again— 
and again—and again—and again—till at last, 
with sixteen cents gone, he stood the happy owner 
of eight sticks of gum and the beautiful chromo. 

“It’s worth a dollar or more, I know,” he said, 
as he rushed home. But as he held up his prize 
before his mother, he did feel some misgivings as 
he saw that she did not seem at all excited by it. 

He told his story, feeling less and less elated as 
her face grew grave. 

“Don't you think it’s splendid, mamma? Just 
look at the red in that peacock’s tail—as natural 
as life, isn’t it?” 

“‘A great deal more so, I think, Johnny.” 

“And you'll have it framed and hung in the par- 
lor, won’t you, mamma 2?” 

*¢Well, don’t you want it in your own room ?” 

“TI thought it was too handsome for that. You 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 


are not angry with me, are you, mamma?” She| “L never will, mamma, But mayn’t I chew a 


laid her hand on his head. 


little of this beautiful pink gum?” He showed his 


“Whose money have you been spending, | eight sticks rather shamefacedly. 


dear ?”” 

“Yours, ma’am.” Johnny hung his head. “But, 
dear mamma, [ didn’t think you'd care when I 
told you all about it.” 

“You are a very little boy,” she said, drawing 
him to her lap, “but you are old enough to know 
right from wrong, and you do know it is wrong to 
use what belongs to any one else without permis- 
sion.” 

“I didn’t stop to think, mamma.” 

“No; you were carried away by your eagerness 
to get what you wanted. Now listen; a boy who 
begins by being careless in little things is very apt 
to grow into a man carcless in great things. Such 
carelessness often leads to crime. Never trifle 
with a single cent that is not your own, my boy.” 
Johnny looked soberly into her earnest cyes. 


“Ll tell you what it is mado of,” she said, “and 
then you can do as you please. Down among the 
great oil wells they put the oil, that nasty smelling 
coal oil, into large tanks which hold thousands of 
gallons. A thick, gummy stuff settles on the sides 
of these tanks. They scrape this off and boil it, 
and put what they call chemicals into it to make 
it look clean and clear, and to take away the 
smell. Then they dye it this pretty pink color, 
and put it up for little boys and girls to chew.” 

“Bah!” Johnny took the sticks and threw 
them as far as he could into the street. 

“Where's the mustard ?” asked his mother. 

“That’s it—mustard. I forgot the name, but 
Tl go for itnow.” He looked rather foolish as she 
gave him some more money, but this time he did 
not forget the name, 8. De 


tee 


For the Companion. 


“CGOOD-NIGHT.” 





Come, good-night, my dolly dear; 
It is bed-time,—do you hear? 
“Little girl must go to bed!” 
That is what my mamma said. 
But I guess, I really do, 

Dolly dear, that she meant you. 
J'm not sleepy, so you sec, 
Mamma couldn’t have meant me. 




















For the Companion. 


HOW THE GRAY PUSSY CAME. 

Hattie was sick with the measles. Nearly all 
the children in our place were. 

She tried to be patient, and as soon as a little 
light could be admitted in her room, her brother 
brought her the only pleasant spring-like thing he 
could find out doors, a bunch of “pussy willow” 
blossoms, and put them in water, and set them 
where she could see them plainly. 

How funny and furry they looked, Hattie 
thought. What if they were real live pussies, just 
such cunning little ones as she saw at auntie’s last 
winter. : 

If there could really be pussies just as tiny, not 
a mite larger, and yet alive, running all about on 
the branches, how odd it would be, and wouldn’t 
everybody be surprised ? 

“And I'd name one Flossy, and one Scamper, and 
one Silver Gray, and one Mousie, and what other 
names could I call them, I wonder ?” 

So Hattie wondered, and wondered, and won- 
dered, and— 

‘Was there ever anything like it? While she 
was trying to think of some more names, there, 
right before her eyes, the little things began to 
move, and creep, and run up and down the twigs 
where they had grown, and frisk about, chasing 
each other and ynmping from one twig to another. 





Now, my child, be good, don’t cry; 

‘Morning’s coming by-and-by. 

Let me brush your little hair, _ 
our face, tod, dolly fair. 

way all mothers do 

‘Bee their babies, and I, too, 

Am as good a little mother 

To my child as any other. 


Now the little nightie. O 

Dolly sweet, I love you s0! 

Till to-morrow comes, my pet, 

All your play you must forget. 
Now good-night. Oh dear, oh dear! 
I seo nurale coming here! 

Tm afraid, to tell you true, 

Mamma did mean me, not you! 


M. D. Bring. 


Hattie just held her breath, afraid to make a 


sound lest she should scare them back into quiet | y, 


blossoms again. 

She wished her mother and brother were there, 
just to sec them. 5 

If they were only nearer, near enough for her to 
reach out and catch one now! 

Or if one of them would jump upon her bed, 
that she might take it in her hand and see its cun- 
ning little face plainer! 

‘Wonder of wonders! the very friskiest and pret- 
tiest one did run towards her, make a spring, and 
land upon the foot of her bed. 

It startled her so she jumped up and began to 
rub her eyes—and ‘just as true as anything” 
there was the cutest little Maltese kitten winking, 
and blinking, and trying to walk in a tottering 
and shaky manner. : 

Hattie could hardly believe her senses, but 
rubbed her eyes again, and opened them wide, and 
said,— 

“Why! How could it be? The pussy willows 
are there just the same, yet here is the little silvery 
gray pussy on my bed!” : 

“Which means,” said her mother, “that you 
have been dreaming, and while you were aslcep 
your brother put the kitty your kind auntic sent 
you where you could see it the moment you 
awoke.” a. M.D. 














ANAGRAM WORD-8QUARE. 

Of the letters composing the following sentence mak 
a word-square: Herr Schevle’s camel amused us. 

The words in order mean: 1, A time when hats 
should be sccurely fastened on. 2, A girl’s name. 3, 
Brother of the legendary founder of Rome. 4, Balla of 
thread. 5, A territory of Germany. 


2. 

BIDDLE. 
Of me the Dreamer moralized in rhyme; 
“Hard texts,” but honest, was his little chime. 
Enclosed within the heart is sweet and sound, 
Though rough defences case and close it round. 
Storm the small castle built without a door, 
Shatter the walls from rafter down to floor, 
And find what mortal never saw before. 
The Youth's Companton tells you every week 
The Pilgrim’s meaning that I bid you seek. 


3. 
ACROSTIO OF BATTLE-FIELDS. 

Select from the Declaration of Independence two 
words that involve an idea, for some form of which 
mankind have fought through all the ages of history. 

A great Eastern plain that has been the battle-ground 
of vast armies in ancient and in modern times. 

‘A battle that decided the leading language and re- 
ligion of North America. 

A battle where the Austrian general surrendered his 
arny to Napoleon I. 

‘The field where Cesar defeated Antony and Cleo- 


patra. 

The battle that opened a rebellion whose success 
made a revolution. 

A memorable siege of modern times in which a large 
portion of Europe was directly interested. 

A celebrated pass where a amall force won a great 


ery: 
~ ace where the English gained a victory over the 
neh. 
A splendid and powerful city destroyed by Alexander 
the Great. 
a country that has been for ages the battle-ground of 


ns. 
A field where a woman's genius led to the release of 
France from English domination. 
The field where the Protector defeated his King. 


4. 
ANATOMICAL PUZZLE. 


The following letter contains thirty-five hidden physi- 
ological and anatomical terms pertaining to the human 
system. The words are arran; so that five terms 
in ordinary use alternate with five technical terms 
throughout the letter: 


“Dear T18,—I am resting a little from my trip to the 
Kaneas colony, and I have thought it best that Priek no 
loss of your friendehip, hence I write. I know you are 
not disposed to carp usually, nor to fret in @ large way 
about small matters. 

“I tell you, Tib, one’s experience in life enables bim. 
to bear a great deal, even till one do gasp in excecding 
angulshep® goul. yo not in riches.te maks: us bapry 
io tofe bright ai ning land. ; 5 
1 (lump that), and I would see ever 
house and hamlet in America rot, I declare, before 
would care to behold the false, rum-bloated, wine-bib- 
bing aristocracy ruling on the one band, or the ultra 
cheapness of poverty and dirt reigning on the other. 
Rather let our land's fate be decided by the stern um- 
plrage of the cannon. one 

not my design is to machinate against the 

Republic. If a trathful explanation ie worth reading, I 

will eay that I lost my ticket, watch, money,—every- 

thing, coming home, and it is not evothing for a fellow 

to have the conductor fling him out high and dry on the 

open prairie Had it not been for Cousin Jo in Topeka, 
might have suffered. 

“Tib, did you know Pat, Ella’s hired man, who had 
the pig lot? “’Tis ing strange, but he has come into 
the possession of an estate. eoretically the spade 
and ax ill accord with the ease of millions. After a 
sudden elevation do men tumble sometimes. 

“Well, some lawyer will get a fee, to be plain, or I be 
badly mistaken. jut Pat is a handsome fellow, clever 
and lous, and ff he chooses to live rightly, the es- 
tate may prove of great benefit. 

“‘As I cannot undertake to exhume rusty ideas from 
the grave of forgetfulness, and as I cannot, for my life 
murder English by writing nonsense, I muat close. { 
might tell you the stories the old tars used to relate, but 
they were, the whole gang, liars, you know, when occa- 
aslon required. I am afraid this poor letter will excite 
your rancor,—nearly 60, at least.” La. 


5. 
PREFIX AND AFFIX. 

To a word that has the senec of admit, prefix a Ictter 
and affix a Ictter, and it will show a fit of pecvishness. 
Prefix another letter, and it becomes rigid. Affix two 
lettera, and it is to become rigid. Affix three letters 
more, and it is eomething used to make rigid. Remove 
the two last and prefix two letters, and it is a coura- 
geous dog that was formerly sometimes trained to be 
used in war. K.L. E 








CONUNDRUMS. 
wise is that which is often found where it is not? 
fault. 
Why should doctors be less Hable than others to be 
sick on the occan? Because they arc more used to see 
sickness. 

Which of the plancts has the most specie? The 
moon, becauee she {s constantly changing quarters. 
. What time should an innkeeper visit an iron foundry? 
When he wants a bar-maid. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
L 
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Perimeter.—MaPte-Sap. 
2. Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry 

feast. Shakespeare. 

Partial answers: Meat, cake, cream, marmalade, ale, 
tea, sherry, flowets, song. 

3. Mothering Sunday. 

4. Pope, Noble, Post, Power, Longstreet, Round, 
Bright, Day, Flagg, Ireland, Fairfield, Scott, Kirk, 
Burns, England, Bourne, Holland, Farmer, Marsh, 
Greenwood, Cole, Fields, Hague, West, Sands, Woods, 
Fay, Helps, Gladstone, Foster, Schoolcraft, Churlea, 
Gay, King, Swift, Roe, Brooks, Smiles, Grant, Street, 

lay, Story. s 
6. eae Goth, the Christian; Time, War, Flood and 

re.” 

6. Pistole, I stole, atole, tole, Ole. 

7. Washington, 10. Webster, 7. Napoleon, 8. Scott, 
Fremont, 7. Lincoln, 7. Edward, 6, Charle: { Vv. 
Tiarrison, 8. Jackson, 7. Harold, 7. Richard ( % 
Herodotus, 8 Homer, 3. Warwick, 7. Wellington, 10. 
Jefferson, 9. = 125 x 1000 = 125,000 stampa, which is 
% of one inillion. 
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THE SEEDS OF DISEASE. 

Most people think bad smells prolific of infection, 
and carrion and decaying matter generally to be breed- 
ers of disease. Some are quite satisfied when the foul 
air ia deodorized, quite unaware that the infective par- 
ticles may remain the same. 

But we must not mistake here. Our success in bat- 
tling with epidemics will depend on our getting at the 
exact truth in the case. 

Liberia soon becomes the grave of every white man 
that goes there to stay; but the keenest scent detects 
nothing of the malaria in the atmoaphere. 

‘All nay be fragrance and beauty where yellow fever 
ie decimating the popululion. It was the finest parts 
of Chicago that were ravaged by scarlet fever, while 
the other parts were almost exempt. Diphtheria has 
of Inte years had proportionally more victims in the 
mountainous regions of Massachusetts than in Boston 
and our larger cities. 

The fact is, infectious diseases come of germs just as 
truly as the products of our fields come of the seed 
sown. These germs are almost infinitely small, but 
their mature plants—they are strictly vegetable—have 
the power to multiply at an almost infinite rate. Each 
disease has {ts own germ. Small-pox cannot come from 
typhoid germs; nor measles from scarlatina; nor yellow 


fever from cholera—and so unlvérsally. “They Must] Gay ayo, and among ot 


come each from its own seed, as much go as wheat, 
corn, the apple, elm, or oak. They cannot come with- 
out sced, for science knows of no spontaneous genera- 
ton. 

But the seeds of higher order require good soll and 
other favoring conditions. It is equally so with the 
seeds of disease. Their choicest soll ie filth, and there 
1s no other favoring condition equal to a depressed state 
of one’s physical system—whcther depressed by bad 
food, impure air, seneual indulgence, long-continued 
anxiety, fear, watching or undue fasting. 


aaa ban tenes 
PREPARING COD FOR MARKET. 


Salt cod-fish is a popular article of diet, but many 
who are fond of it have no idea of the method by which 
itis prepared. 

The principal industry of Newfoundland is the cod- 
fishery, and the chief centre of the trade is at St. John’s, 
where the process of packing and shipping the salted fish 
bf be witnessed to perfection. 

‘fhe fish having been dried on stages erected for the 
purpose on the shores of every bay and inlet of the isl. 
and, are brought to St. John’s in small schooners, and 
thrown in heaps upon the wharves of the merchunts. 

‘There they are culled over, sorted into three or four 
piles, according to their quality, by experienced cullers, 
who separate the good from the indifferent, and the in- 
different from the bad, with greut rapidity and unerring 
skill. 

‘Women with hand-barrows attend upon the cullera, 
carry the fish Into an adjoining shed, and upsct their 
loads beside barrels standing ready to receive them. 

‘A couple of boys throw the fish into a cask, piling 
them up a fvot or 60 above the brim, mount on the top, 
and having danced a war-dance upon them In their hob- 
nailed boots to pack them down, roll the barrel under a 
screw-press, where two men stand ready to take charge 
of it, 

Grasping the ends of the long arms of the lever, the 
men run quickly round a coupie of times, lift their feet 
off the ground, and, throwing their weight on the lever 
to add impetus to the blow, swing round with it, and 
bring down the stamp with a ‘dunt thud, compressing 
the codfish into a compact mass. 

The cask is then rolled out from under the press, and 
handed over to two cvopers. 

In a trice the hoops are driven on, the cask is headed 
up, and then trundled down an incline into the hold of 
some vessel loading for the West Indies or some Medi- 
terrancan port. The rapidity with which the whole 
process is managed is remarkable.—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

y ——_+—— 
LETTER-WRITING. 


Youth of both aexes may learn from the following 
extract how to do that which many attempt and few do 
well. We refer to the art of letter-writing,—a ‘lost art,” 
owing to postal-cards and newspapers, but which, when 
done at all, should be so performed as to show the writ- 
er to be a person of culture: 

Asa rule, every letter, unless insulting in its charac- 
ter, requires an answer.” To neglect to answer a letter, 
when written to, is as uncivil as to neglect to reply when 
spoken to. 

In the reply, acknowledge first the receipt of the let- 
ter, mentioning {ts date, and afterward consider all the 
points requiring attention. 

If the letter is to be very brief, commence sufficiently 
far from the top of the page to give a nearly equal 
amount of blank paper at the bottom of the sheet when 
the letter is ended. 

Should the matter in the letter continue beyond the 
first page, it Is well to commence a letter above the mid- 
dle of the sheet, extending as far as necessary on the 


It is thought impolite to use a half-sheet of paper in 
formal letters. Asa matter of economy and convenience 
for business purposes, however, it is customary to have 
the card of the business man printed at the top of the 
sheet, and a single leaf is used. 

In writing a letter, the answer to which is of more 
benefit to yourself than the person to whom you write, 
enclose a postage-stamp for the reply. 

Letters should be as free from erasures, interlinea- 
tions, blots and postscripts, as possible. It is decidedly 
better to copy the letters than to have these appear. 

A letter of introduction or recommendation should 
never be sealed, as the bearer to whom it is given ought 
to know the contents.—Hill’s Manual. 
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AN EXTENSIVE VIEW. 

Scotchmen are not famous for wit; but if they put 
any humor into a strong statement, they always know 
how to substantiate their words. One whoma Yankee 
thought to astonish by telling him of mountains in 
‘America #o high that Europe could be seen from the 
top of them replied, dryly, “We can see fur'er nor that 
in Scotland. From the top of Ben-ledi I can spy the 
moon.”* 

The story of the west of Scotland shepherd who 
told an English tourist that he would sce six king. 
doms from the summit of the hill they were ascending 
fa instructive as well as amuging. ‘What the mischief 
do you mean, shepherd?” demanded the skeptical 
Southron. ‘Weel, sir, I mean what I say ;” and then he 

inted out in succession Cumberland in England; the 

fle of Man, once a kingdom and a sovereignty in the 
families of Derby and Athole; tbe coast of Ireland; and 
the ground on which they were standing, part of Scot- 


land. 

“Yes,” said the visitor, “that makes four, and you 
have two more to show me.” 

“That's true, air, but don’t be in sic a hurry. Weel, 
sir, just look up aboon yer heid, and this is by far the 
best’ of a’ the kingdoms; that, sir, aboon, is Heeven. 
"That's five; and the saxth kingdom is that doon below 
yer feet, to which, sir, I hope yoult never gang.” 


Poon lg ae 
CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 


The following advice may be found profitable by 
those who like to cool off suddenly when perspiring: 


A Boston merchant, in ‘lending a band” on board of 
one of his ships ou a windy day, found himecif at the 
end of an hour and a half pretty well exbausted and per- 
spiring freely. He sat down to rest, and engaging In 
conversation, time passcd faster than he was aware of. 
In attempting to rise, he found he was unable to do so 
without assistance. He was taken home and put to 
bed, where he remained two years; and for a long time 
afterward could only hobble about with the aid of a 
crutch. 

Less exposures than this have in constitutions not so 
vigorous resulted in inflammation of the lungs—pneu- 
monia"—ending in death in less than a week, or causing 
tedious rheumalisms, to be a source of torture fora life- 
time. 

Multitudes of lives would be saved every year, and an 
incalculable amount of human suftcring would be pre- 
vented, if parents would begin to explain to their chi 
dren, at the age of three or four years, the danger which 
attends cooling off too quickly after cxercise, and the 
importance of not etanding still after exercise, or work, 
or play, or of remaining exposed to the wind, or of sit- 
ting at af’ open window or door, or of pulling off any 
garment, even the bat or bonnet, while in heat. 


— ee 


TRYING TO JOKE THE CLERK. 


‘Teasing innocent people may be very funny at first, 
but the result may bring the laugh on the wrong side— 
for the tearer. One smart experiment will illustrate: 


ic) Avenue. grocer took a ney_clerk a few 
ec things he cxutioned him to 
keep a bright look-out and sce that none of the goods 
at the front door were stolen. The other evening when 
the grocer returned from supper he thought be would 
give the clerk a fright, and he crept softly up and took 
twelve dressed chickens from a basket and carried them 
around to the back door and hung them on a hook. 

When the chickens were missed the clerk was given 
a bad scare by being informed that he must pay for 
them. After a while the grocer decided that the joke 
had been carried far enough, and he went out to bring 
in the chickens. 

‘They bad flown away. While he was scaring the 
clerk some one had come through the alley and pro- 
vided himself with fowl to last all the weck.—Detroit 
Free Press. 
































ir nng. cies 
MR. MINTURN AND THE CALF. 

‘The Inte Robert B. Minturn of New York, the princely 
Christian merchant whose munificence laid the founda 
tion for St. Luke's Hospital, was as remarkable for bie 
humanity as for bis philanthropy : 


Not only poor men but afflicted animals shared in 
Mr. Minturn’s pitifulness. One tmorning—it was long 
before any society looked after suffering animale—he 
was walkiag down town, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with a friend. 
“Stop a minute,” he sald, abruptly breaking off the 
talk and dashing into the thronged street. A poor lit- 
tle calf was staggering between two vehicles in the vain 
attempt to keep up with its mother. She was being 
driven beyond her natural gait by a cruel driver. 

‘The friend saw the prineel merchant cross to where 
a job wagon stood. ‘The calf was gently lifted in, some 
money was put Into the wagoner’s hand, and be fol- 
lowed after the cow. 

ess 


AMUSING CREDULITY. 
Neither the schoolmaster, nor the newspaper, nor the 
sense of humor seems to be abroad in the Island of 
Skye. In fact, the inhabitants seem but little more intel- 
ligent than their dogs, if the following {sa true report: 


‘The pastor of a church on the little island recently as- 
tonished his audience one Sunday by announcing from 


that Mr. Gladstone had been consigned to the Tower, 
there to await his trial for high treason. 

The simple people believed it until a visitor expressed 
doubts and called for the pastor's authority, when it 
appeared that the honest man had got hold of a London 
comic paper wherein the statements which he related 
to his flock were set forth as a squib. 

a Se 
HIS “RIFMETIC” SAVED HIM. 

The mystery that fractions always present to the un- 
tutored mind appeara in many amusing examples. 

‘A Galveston darkey has returned from a business trip 
to the interior of the State very much disgusted. 

«Didn't you reccive any offers to pick cotton?” asked 


a friend. 
“Yes, sich as dey was. A man offered me one-third 


ob de amount I picked, and when I looked at de field, T 





amount to one-third, so I leff for home. 
“You was in luck’ dat he didn’t fool you.” 
sabed me. I tell yer all, send yer children to school.” 
eng SS 
“OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


ern city: 
“Our Public Schools! may their influence spread 
Until statesmen use grammar and dunces are dead; 
Tintil no one dare in this land of the ft 








other page. 





He's ‘done’ for he ‘did?’ or it’s ‘her’ for it's ‘she. 


his pulpit that the Russians had fnvaded England, and | 


saw for myself dat when ft waa all picked, it wouldn’t 


‘The following toast was glven ata dinver in a West: | 


MAYNARD'S RIFLES AND SHOT-GUNS. 
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For Hunting and Target Practice, at all ranges, the “MAYNARD” 
more completely supplies the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen 
generally, than any other Rifle in the world, as many barrels can be 
‘used on one stock; and for ACCURACY, CONVENIENCE, DURABILITY 
and SAFETY, Is not excelled. §@~ Send for Ilustrated Catalogue, describing 
the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





A few of the Best New Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 
Present Style. 


Former Style. 


4K ft 


Post-office address: Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 


The best specimens of improvement at this time come from C. F. DrGEN, Larorre, Pa. We give his 
portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 








‘This system, as given in By— 
Gaskell’s Compendium of 
Penmanship and Gaskell's His Excellency, Gov. Long, 


Compendium of Forms, the of Massachusetts. 


most popular publications of 
the kind, 1s commended by 
such men as: 


Bev. Dr. Charles K. Imbrie, 
Jersey City. 


Hon. John F. Randolph, 
U.S. Senate, Wasb’ton, D.C: Rev. Dr. Alexander Clarke, 
Hon. Marous L. Ward, Pittsburgh. 
Ex-Gov, of New Jersey. 
Hon. James A. Weston, The late Bey Dr. Fish, 
Ex-Gov. of New Hampshire, Newark, 
His Excellency, Natt Head, 
Proasnt Goveriie or * Bev. Dr. A. C, Graves, 


New Hampshire. Lexington, Kentucky, 


By the leading maguzines 
and newspapers: 


'8 MONTHLY, 
E 3 DEMOREST'S, 
the AMERICAN GROCER, 
Youtn's Comr, 
cago INTER-OC 
nat! ENQUIRER, Cleveland 
LEADER, Toronto 
London ADVERTISE! in 
short; all the best journals 
of the country. 


Rev. B. Harcourt, 
: Author of “Hambles 
Through the British 
dsles7— 








And by a great number of 
others in all parts of this 
country and Canada. 





Present Style: 


o> Style: 
CF OG | - 


Former Style: 


SF folate 








Former Style: 


SVB ror 


Present Style; 


Present Style: 
Z yipuie), 
ai LY. 


Post-office address: Phenix, R. I. Post-office address: Norwich, N. Y. 


Gaskell’s Compendium consists of a full series of Copy-sllps, Printed Instructions, Ornamental 
Fees cottering, Pen-drawing, Ladies’ Penmanship, &c.,é&c. By means of this cclf-teaching 
dyetent any One can acquire a tapld and beautiful handwriting at odd hours without a teacher. It 1e the finest series 
of Penmanship ever published, and put up In durable and elegant form, Price One Dollar, for which it will be 
mailed, prepald, anywhere. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City Post-Office. 


‘All orders are filled same day received. If you don’t get prompt returns, write again. 

e-The Penman’s Gazette is now published every month, at 17 Rose 8t.. N. Y., for seventy-five cents a It 
is beautifully illustrated with portraits and specimens of the best writers following this system ; ts full of interesting 
tatter and valuable hints, Specimen coples sent free, Don’t fail to see it!! 

Gaakell’s Own Pens, manufactured expressly for our own use, the best steel pens in the world, sent by 
mail prepaid for forty cents per quarter gross box. Postage stamps taken. 


WARCHAL & SMITH Batace Gem organ: 


By sending direct from factory to purchaser, avoiding Agents’ commis- $60 















; sions, Middle-men’s profits, and all expenses, we can sell this beautiful 
Organ for. : eas 
| Hi With Solid Walnut Gase, 5 Octaves, 18 Stops, 4 Sets of Reeds, con- 
ie he grandest combination of Power, Purity, Varicty and Sweetness of 
Tone, with ey mechanical and musical excellence. 
. 375, 70 IN IIGH, 48 INCHES LONG. 
4 SETS OF REEDS, an follows :—One set of pow 
SUB-B 1 Octaves, Vi “ELESTE, and 242 Octaves 
each of Fogular DIAP. NN REEDS, with COUPLER, which 
JUBLES THE POWER, 
With STOOL, MUSIC AND INSTRUCTION BOOK COMPLETE, 
SENT FOR TRIAL AND EXAMINATION. GUARANTEED SIX 


YEAns, 
YOU TAKE NO RESPONSIBILITY TILL YOU 
RECEIVE AND APPROVE THE ORGAN. 

f you do not send CASH WITH ORDER, deposit the money 
with your banker, or any responsible business man, to be paid to 
ts when the Organ Is received and approved, or tobe returned 
to you ifthe Organ is returned to us. Send certificate of such 
deposit with order. 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


That offers a 5 Octave Organ, 4 Sets of Reeds, having fi 
Sub-Bass, Coupler, Celeste and Grand Organ or 6 


‘With Stool, Music and Instruction Book complete. Sent for 
Trial and Examination. Guaranteed Six Years, You take 
no responsibility till you recelve and approve the Organ. 


“You bet I was, Sandy. My rifmetic was all that A i U 


OTHER POPULAR STYLES In Solid Walnut Cases, 5 
Octaves, $45, $50, 855, $60, $65, B70 and upwards. 
<A splendid new style, 5 Octaves, with tour full sets of Reeds, 
at $55, with Complete Musical Outfit. 
TWENTY YEARS WITHOUT ONE DISSATISFLED PURCHASER. 
A Moment’s Consideration will show the certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. Dealers 
| ean trust to thelr own shrewdness and the Iznurance of purchasers to conceal defects in the Instruments they sell: 
We can not know who will test ours, and must send instruments ofa quality 80 superior that thelr merits can not 
be hidden, Order direct from this advertisement, You take no responsibility. re to get our Illustrated 
it gives information which protects the purchaser and makes deceit impossible. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
es LODODA DOPHANEE. 
By 0. A. Stephens, 

Going down the north shore of the long Chester- 
field Inlet, from Darkak to Savasevik, the trader 
passes a little heap of mossy stones on the slaty 
shingle, near the foot of the lichen-hung crags. It 
is a mere loose stone-pile, and yet hasa quaint 
look lying there; the passer feels drawn to go to 
it. Both the Dogribs and the Esquimaux say that 
it is the grave of Lododa Dophanee. This 
is her story: 

Tt was June in the wild northland. Grim, 
one-eyed old Shuglowineh had that day led 
up his tribal family from their winter huts, 
under the fir root, at Yath Kyed, to Savasevik 
—Savasevik. of the Esquimaux, subject and 
scene of many a bloody feud; since between 
the red Indian of the north and the seal- 
eating “Husky” there subsists a most invet- 
erate race hatred. 

For summer had come at last to Yath 
Kyed, late come, but with a sudden grand 
rush!—a rush of myriads of restless birds, 
with suffocating clouds of gnats, in a flood of 
hot sunshine burning up the cold fogs, and 
with an ever-increasing roar of torrent brooks 
and the fur-borne thunder of the spring tides 
among the ice. 

And this is the fishing season of the Tinné, 
the fishing and egging time, when the north- 
ern Dogrib, gaunt and wizened for months 
on dried flesh, roots and barks, or the salted 
stores from the fur-forts, goes eagerly to the 
opened sea, with an appetite mordant as the 
sea otter’s. 

The brown skin tents are pitched on the 
‘old site of last year and many a previous 
year. Hard by, on the bank of a noisy brook 
which goes brawling down over the blackened 
into the cave, are a few low birches, 
yellow-green and just breaking bud. 
ond the torrent brook, fir thickets, stunt- 
|, cling to the almost bare 
yast, dome-shaped rock. Farther 

vine narrows and is filled across 
glacier, now fast melting 
torment comes from under it. 
twenty-five souls acknowledge 
neh as their patriarch, and are come 

‘There are the lodges of four or 
and their squaws, with a few 
children. In these lodges sit half- 
old savages, emaciated, bent, and 

r squalid. 

t there are two or three strong Indian 
$, active and straight-limbed, and several 
forms are plump and comely, 
whose light copper-colored faces are not 
I . Their dress is an odd medley of 
and fox-skins, blended with the 
flannels and cotton prints ob- 
tained from the fur traders. 
From the traders also come the cheap and 
_ gandy trinkets, the brassy bracelets, the ear- 
‘rings and the brooches. Yet some of the 
Indian maidens wear even these incongruities * 
with a certain native grace. 

Of these latter, and fairest of them all, is 
Lododa ‘Dophanee (Child of the beautiful 
the daughter of the rugged old Shuglo- 
and a sort of princess of the tribe. 

Night scarcely comes at all, now, to Savasevik. 
But for the fogs and the high cliffs, the sun would 
be im sight all night long. At midnight all the 
north seems on fire; ducks and thousands of gulls 
wheel over the crags, which resound to their cries, 
and in the birch and fir thickets the little birds 
seem never to stop singing. It is their nesting 


and morning the great white icebergs, 
. afloat ‘out in the inlet, glitter and glow like crystal 
mountains, and back among the glaciers the 
shagsy white bears throw themselves at full 
stretch on the dripping ice and loll out their long 
pink tongues. But for the ice, it would be the 
hottest place on earth. 
‘There is, moreover, a strange stimulus in the 
sunlight. Nothing seems to sleep. Winter and 
sleep havegone together. Intent on fishing and 
egging, the Indians scarcely close their eyes, day 
by day, and yet appear*not to feel fatigue. 
few days later a white sail doubled the head- 
anda large shallop beat np into the cove. 
of it the savages gather on the beach and 
hail joyful shouts. It is the annual fur 
trader, from down at York Fort, fetching ammuni- 
fion, cloth, trinkets, rum, in exchange for 








































































Seed set hit ad Bch yooe eal 
? ‘Enderby had, that year, come out in 
‘one of the Hudson Bay Company's ships, trom 
London, not merely as a tourist, to see the bleak 
north territories and their wild tribes, but with a 






truths of the Christian faith, himself'a young man 
of deep piety and missionary ardor. 

Report has it that he was connected by birth 
with one of England’s proudest families, and heir 
to a noble title; and he is farther said to have been 
afair young man, with light hair and a light beard; 
not austere, but kindly and of gentle, endearing 
manners. 

The shallop, with her traders, stayed but a day 
or two at Savasevik; but Henry Enderby re- 
mained with the Indians through thesummer. It 
was his first actual contact with rude, remote 
tribes of his fellow-creatures. 

“TI am your brother,” he said to them, “come to 
tell you the better way to live;” and with a great 
heart of love, he taught, ortried to teach them, the 
doctrines of brotherly love and good-will towards 
each other, and toward all others of their fellow- 
creatures. But these simple truths were new and 
strange in the ears of his savage hearers. 


Of his disappointments and his partial successes, 
his moments of joy and his hours of sorrow and 
discouragement that summer, we have no record, 

Having mastered, to some extent, at least, the 
Dogrib dialect, his plan seems to have been to 
write out, first, the Indian words on slips of wood, 
and teach them these words by sight, from the 
sound. 

Afterwards, on larger slips, he worded sen- 
tences expressing gospel texts. Some of the old, 
worn and greasy slips are still in possession of some 
of the Dogribs; and on the bare cliff, behind where 
the huts stood, are still to be seen the faint traces 
of strange words painted in ochre or vermilion— 
“which that missionary fellow wrote,” the trad- 
ers say. For by inscribing such texts, where 
they would be constantly before the eyes of the 
Indians, the young missionary hoped to impress 
them on their hearts. One of these wooden tags, 
which an Indian was afterwards found carrying 
as a charm, sewed into his skin coat, had branded 
in it the words,— 

Kas abartaliktargleese ugoole sak bungar. 
not hate; do not kill; all men are brothers.) 

Others were said to bear the words,— 

Darpinkte ert Umooka sortalik favoosef ud abic 
midgose Soofuen af Kullah. (Worship the Great 
Spirit in the sky ; he loves you; you are his chil- 
dren.) 

Umooka aktatu hollok i rookoo. 
Spirit sends the fish and the birds.) 

Umooka aktat Moolaw Jesus eeletu e nue. (The 
Great Spirit gave His Son Jesus to die for you.) 

On the cliff the half-effaced words Bungar (love), 
Targluk nuk (do not kill), and Algooka (kind- 
ness) can still be deciphered, as having formed 
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(The Great 








cherished purposeto bear to these tribes the great 


parts of sentences written there. 


Howi much old Shuglowineh and his sons were 
edified by all this is, of course, a mere matter of 
conjecture. No doubt they were moved, for the 
time, by the earnestness of the fair young English- 
man. 

But in Lododa Dophanee it is certain that Mr. 
Enderby found a serious and intelligent hearer 
and, at length, a true convert. It is hardly possi- 
ble for us, familiar from our cradles with the 
Christian doctrines, to realize with what new-born 
sense of truth and joy thé beautiful and ennobling 
precepts of Christ came to the mind and the heart 
of the young Tinné princess. 

The missionary himself, too, was like a visitant 
from some, better world. The warriors of her 
tribe were coarse and brutal; cruelty and hate 
were their law; but the young Englishman, with 
his kind smile and earnest words, seemed a fit 
messenger from the Great Spirit of whom he spoke. 
Wonderfully sweet, too, in her ears, accustomed 





only to the harsh and guttural war-songs and 
chase-songs of her tribe, were the hymns which he 
sang each night before her father’s camp-fire. 

As the weeks went by, the Indian girl came to 
be Mr. Enderby's helper and interpreter; and 
vivified and-imbued by the New Faith, she grew 
strangely quick, quicker than a European girl, to 
catch the meaning and spirit of his teachings, and 
then to clothe them in those Indian words which 
the others could best understand. 

When now the nights had begun rapidly to 
lengthen and snow capped the headlands, with ice 
forming on the rain-pools, Mr. Enderby went 
away. The great fur ship in which he had come 
out, on her return to England, sent in her long 
boat for him one night; and he took a hurried 
leave of his Iidians and the scenes of his first mis- 
sionary labors. Briefly he asked them, in the 
hope of a future life, to remember and practise the 
things which he had taught them. But in the 
moment of parting, it was to the more apprecia- 
tive and faithful young princess that he confided 
the care and the fate of his work, assuring her 
that he left it a trust in her hands, to watch over 
her people and keep them from evil. 

Poor Lododa: Dophanee! left alone and with 
now what unutterable longings for higher and 
better things, in the midst of remote, harsh and 
terrible savagery. 

Back in the cave-huts, under the fir roots at 
Yath Kyed, what thoughts may have been hers? 
With what shadows of loneness and despair may 
her life have chilled? Or what moments of sweet 
peace, which come of keeping the faith, may have 
lightened her heart ? 





Perhaps in her heart she cherished the hope that 
her loved and revercd teacher would some time re- 





turn to see if she had been faithful, and give her 
the word of loving praise so dear to us all when 
we labor and have done well. 


But he would now never return. 
The months of darkness and frost passed; the 


summer tide of life and sunshine rolled north- 
ward again; and again Shuglowineh, older and 
grimmer by a year, led his people over the moss- 
beds up to Savasevik. But hardly were the tents 
set on the old site, when one of the Dogrib war- 
riors, who had gone up the beach along the foot 
of the cliff to reconnoitre, came back foaming at 
the mouth, his eyes rolling ina frenzy of savage 
rage. 


A single guttural word suffices to explain the 


cause of his madness to the others, and they seize 
their guns and fish-spears; a party of Esquimaux 
have come down to. Darkak and are encamped 
there. The fury of the Dogribs knows no bounds. 
Rabies is upon them, the rabies of race hatred, 


traditional and hereditary, froma long-linked 
series of bloody offences and bloodier re- 
venges running down from out the eons of 
the past. 

Weapon in hand they vow that they will 
neither eat nor sleep till earth has drunk the 
blood of the detested race, by them shed. 
But the cunning of the savage bids them wait 
till the midnight sun sinks for a little time 
behind the cliffs; for then they will be most 
likely to find the Esquimaux asleep in their 
tents. 

In vain now does The-Child-of-the-Bean- 
tiful-Squaw seek to temper the wrath of her 
savage father. Unavailingly, she points to 
the cliff on which are the words, Turgluk nuk, 
or hold before the eyes of the warriors the 
wooden tablet: Kas abartalik targleese ugoole 
sak bungar. They will not look at it; they 
are mad, drunk with visions of slaughter and 
revenge. 

With a pang sharp as a knife-thrust, the 
Christian girl perceives that large and strong 
as her influence has growm, during the past 
half-year, she is suddenly powerless in the 
presence of this old-time demon of race- 
hatred. 

How now shall she “keep them from evil” ? 
Be with her, all kind angels, in this hour of 
her devotion and self-sacrifice. For well did 
the Indian girl know that to approach the 
Esquimaux, to warn them, would be at the 
price of her life, since from time immemorial 
they had never spared the life of a Dogrib 
captive. But as the midnight sun sank 
towards the top of the cliffs, she stole away 
from the tents and gaining an angle of the 
cr “rent. quitely along the-beach towards 


Nat : ero ae-= —— . 

Aid the maldenly Cought-ite wiht pa ae 
haps, some time hear of it and know then 
that I was faithful and worthy of the love 
and trust he gave me,” give her homan com- 
fort that morning? Or did strength from a 
higher source nerve her steps ? 

The rest of the story is soon told. Sound 
asleep inside their walrus-hide tents, the 
Esquimaux heard, in the early morning, a 
woman’s voice outside. They sprang up 
and were astonished and in some alarm at 
seeing a Dogrib girl standing on the beach, at 
a little distance. She waved her hand to 
them—motioning them away, and called out 
several times in the Esquimaux tongue, 
“Twauve! Illeuk!” (Go hence! Fly from 
here.) 

It was impossible, perhaps, that savages 
under such circumstances should compre- 
hend, or even guess, her generous motives. 
Next moment a flight of arrows from their 


whalebone bows pierced her as she stood beckon- 
ing them. But alarmed, if not warned by her 
coming, the Esquimaux struck their tents in 


haste and made good their escape up the coast. 
Dying at their-hands, the heroic girl had saved 


their lives and saved her people from the curse 


of blood-guiltiness. Shuglowineh with his war- 
riors coming up not long after, found only the dead 
body of his daughter. 

And so it happens that the little pile of mossy 
stones on the beach, near the foot of the cliff, 
marks the grave of Lododa Dophance. 


* 


———e 





For the Companion Supplement. 
“SOMEBODY'S DARLING.” 

A few months ago two foot-passengers sought 
shelter in a barn, in the outskirts of Titusville, 
Pa. The elder one was a “professional tramp.” 
The younger was a boy about fourteen years old, 
fine-looking and well-dressed, though both his face 
and clothing showed signs of rough travel. 

They found lodging in the loft of the barn, where 
they scraped together a little hay-dust for a bed. 
In the middle of the night the boy complained of 
feeling cold, and proposed to go down to the lower 
floor for a horse-blanket, which they had discoy- 
ered on entering. 

The barn was dark, and his companion warned 
him to be careful how he moved. He got the 
blanket, however, climbed back to the loft, and 
called out,— 

“Where are you ?” 

“Here, in the same place,” the tramp replied, 
and reached to take the blanket. 

The next moment a heavy, crushing sound was 
heard, followed by faint groans on the lower floor, 
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The tramp called, but got no answer. He then 
made his way to the floor, and groped about until 
his hand came in contact with the boy’s body, lying 
across the pole and whippletrees of a wagon. With 
some difficulty he disentangled his limbs from the 
iron-work, and laid him on the floor; then roused 
up the farmer and returned to the barn with a 
lantern. The boy was dead. 

His dress, his fine features, and everything clse 
about him showing that he belonged to a good fam- 
ily, his tragic end created a 
profound interest in Titusville. 

Mr. Hall, the kind-hearted 
undertaker, assumed the fun- 
eral expenses, and received in 
his store hundreds of people 
who came to look upon the 
fair young face in the casket. 
Mothers shed tears over him, 
and questions none could an- 
swer, were eagerly asked re- 
garding his parents and home. 

Mr. Hall had placed on the 
coffin two silver plates, one of 
which bore the inscription : 

Somenopy’s DARLING. 
WILLiF CARTER, 
Died May 4th, 1880. 
Aged about 14 years. 

On the other plate were in- 
scribed these lines : 


“Take him UR, tenderly, 
Lift him with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young, and so fall 


Willie Carter was the name 
the tramp had known the boy 
by, as he testified at the coro- 
ner's inquest. They had 
“tramped” together from Jer- 
sey City, being about nine 
days on the road. But who 
the boy’s parents were he could 
not tell. 

The case was advertised ex- 
tensively in the guewspapers, 
and by handbills 5 and ina few 
days another tramp turned up, 
who recognized the boy by a 














Fig. 1.—FunGus FRoM CATERPILLAR. 
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as fiction. But there was the fragile stem with its 
rootlets enveloping the remains of an insect. 

This is the description, found in the ancient vol- 
ume, of the “Vegetable Fly.” “It is of the ap- 
pearance and size of a small cockchafer (dor-bee- 
tle) and buries itselfin the ground, where it dies; 
and from the body springs a small plant which re- 
sembles a small coffee-tree, only that its leaves are 
much smaller. It is often overlooked, from the 
supposition that people have of its being only a 
coffee-plant; but on examin- 
ing it properly, the difference 
is easily distinguished, the 
head, feet and body of the in- 
sect appearing at the foot as 
perfect as when alive.” 

How did it come there, and 
how was it formed? The 
traces of the insect were so 
slight, nothing but a hint, as it 
were, remaining, that I had 
nothing upon which to build 
a theory as to the origin of 
the plant. Had it not been 
that the same thing had been 
frequently noticed, I should 
have set it down as a chance 
freak; but this supposition 
could not be entertained. 

There remained, then, the 
suppositions: either the seed 
from which the plant sprang 
had been planted with the in- 
sect, or it was a production of 
some germ contained in the 
earth and brought to maturity 
by the decay of the insect. 

But how did the insect get 
there? 

Many months later, I was 
wandering through the de- 
lightful shade of a coffee plan- 
tation. The air was full of the 
perfume of ten thousand cotfee- 
blossoms. With me, scarching 
for the birds inhabiting the 
grove, and explaining to mc 
the different trees and flowers 


photograph, which had been taken after his death. | we passed, was the proprietor of the coffee estate, 


Throngh information he was able to furnish, the 
mystery surrounding “Willie Carter” was at last 
solved. 

He belonged to respectable parents in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and had been enticed away from a good 
home and kind friends by two tramps travelling 
with a Punch-and-Judy show. 

Mr. Hall communicated, by telegraph, with his 
father, photographs were exchanged, and the 
boy’s identity, though he_had been travellin, 
imder an assumed name; Gas established beyond 
ynestion, 

Great sympathy for the bereaved parents was 
excited; newspaper, telegraph and railroad men 

gave their services, eve erybody helped who could, 
and the remains of the poor boy were sent home 
for burial. 

It was an extremely sad case, yet, in some of its 
features, not an uncommon one. How many boys 
grow restless in good homes, run away to seck ad- 
yentures, and, perhaps, in a 
the end meet with a worse 2 = 
fate than that of poor young = 
“Willie Carter”! 
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For the Companion Supple- 
ment. 


THE VEGETABLE 
INSECT. 

Finding my Indian guide 
attentively examining the 
ground, one day, and care- 
fully removing the earth 
from around a small plant, 
T inquired what the object 
was that scemed to cause 
him so much solicitude. 

He did not immediately 
reply, but kept on dig; 
and shortly after arose, with 
an exclamagion of inipa- 
tience, and flung a handful 
of dirt at the hole he had 
made in the earth. Curious 
to ascertain the reason for 
such strange behavior, I 
pressed him to tell me. 

Even then, he did not 
answer me directly, but 
sought out another object, 
similar to the first, and re- 
peated the operation of a 
few minutes betore. 
time he seemed to be progressing successfully, as 
several satistied grunts indicated content. 

Seeing that he desired to inform me in his own 
way, and that I should get no satisfaction if I 
urged him to divulge his secret, I waited impa- 
tiently. Nor was I unrewarded, for in a few min- 
utes he came to me with o small plant—a slender 
stem and pale fleshy leaves like the cotyledons 
(seed leaves) of some small vegetable. Eagerly 
he directed my gaze toward the rootlets of the 
plant, exclaiming, “See the insect, see the insect ; 
he makes the plant!” 

It was, indeed, the wonderful plant of which I 
had read in a very old book; but the whole ac- 
count seemed so improbable that I had set it down 


















Fie. 2.—Funeus From BEETLE Grus. 


(Specimens in Peabody Academy of Science, 
This Salem.) 


an educated Frenchman. Nearly all “.i3 lite he 
had lived on this beautiful estate in the mountains, 
observing the many wonderful things with which 
nature had surrounded him. I mentioned to him 
my perplexity, and he gave at once his opinion 
and the result of his observations. 

There was in the forests a kind of wasp, which 
might occasionally be seen flying near the ground. 
This insect, like some others of its family, burrows 
in the ground, wherc the soil is loose, and deposits 
there an insect, which it has Previgusly stung, and 
an egg o its own.! This provision is for the young 
| when it issues from the egg, that it may have some- 
thing to feed upon. My friend, the Frenchman, 
thought that it deposited with the egg and insect 
a seed from which the plant germinated. I, how- 
ever, think a more reasonable theory was that of 
another naturalist to whom I mentioned the fact 
of the finding of the vegetable insect. He said 
that it was probably produced by a fungus grow- 

at ing out of the decayed body 

of the buried insect. This 

I might have ascertained at 

= thetime, had not the Indian 

= unfortunately crushed the 

= whole thing between his fin- 

= gers. Fungoid growth pre- 

sents many curious and, as 

yet, not thoronghly ex- 

plained problems, and this 

may be one of them. At all 
events it awaits solution. 

There are many insects 
that deposit their eggs in the 
bodies of others, notably the 
ichneumon flies, Which are 
not content with dead in- 
sects, but select living ones. 
By means of their oviposi- 
tor they pierce the eyes and 
larva: of other insects and. 
leave thein there to prey, 
when hatched, upon the tis- 
sues of their victims. 











There are cxamples of a 
fungoid growth (in musc- 
ums in America) produced 
from insects; it is thought 
that the spores of the fungus 
enter somehow into the body 
of the insect while living. 

Freperick A. ORER. 


A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

One of the natural curiosities of Florida is a 
subterranean river, which is known as Silver 
Springs : 

It bubbles up in a basin nearly one hundred 
feet deep and about an acre in extent, discharging 
a stream sixty to one hundred feet wide and ex- 
tending six or eight miles tothe Ocklahawa River. 
It forms a natural inland port, to which three 
steamers run regularly from St. John’s, The 
water is so clear that it seems even morc transpar- 
ent than air, agd not only the fish that frequent it, 
but every object on the bottom, can be seen with 
remarkable distinctness. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DEPRESSION FROM OVERWORK, 
I find Horsford’s Acid Phosphate beneficial In nervous 
depression and anxiety resulting from overwork. 
W. R. PAGE, M. D., Sandusky, 0. [Com 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION. 


WESTFIELD, MA8S., Feb. 27, 1581. 
Messrs. THAYER & Co.: 

Enclosed is my check for $2.50, for which please send 
me alx boxes of your Cephaline. I see you advertise in 
Yout’s COMPANION to send by mail. [ have not much 
faith in medicines and lesy in physicians, but am obliged 
to acknowledge that something has wrought a wonderful 
change In Mrs, Gibbs. She has been an epileptic for three 
years, growing steadily worse in spite of physicians and 
treatment, and [ reduced to the verge of bankruptcy by 
their enormous bills and the necessary additional ex- 
pense of Hving. Last September, after a sertes of con- 
vulsions, she was so prostrated that she was confined to 
her bed, and was apparently hopelessly deranged. All 
thought that the end was near. Dr. Andrews called and 
handed me # box of Cephaline which he said you had 
sent him to try. Mrs. Gibbs commenced taking according 
to directions, and immediately began to improve. When 
the box was empty she asked for more, saying that she 
kuew that it was helping her. [sent for six boxes, and 
she has continued to improve from the day she took the 
first dose. She had one return of the fits and not a sign 
of one since, and 1s to-day doing her work apparently a 
well woman. Total cost, $3.00, If the medicine has op- 
erated upon others as in her case, I should like much to 
know It, for if 1t can do such work for suffering humani- 
ity, it 1s time the world knew it. If this will aid you in 
making {ts merits known, you can use it as you please. 

Yours truly, A. E. Gipss, A. M. 
Prin. Westfield ( Mass.) High School. 


CEPHALINE. 


TEE 
This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Billous Headaches al- 
most immediately. Itis invaluable 


SS 
coe ana re 
_ we for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, 
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yspepsia and Liver Troubles. 
MMe Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
i 


pald, upon receipt of price, 5) cts. 
per box; § toxes, $2 90. Send for 
RGAE een 
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pamphlets. 
1 R THATER & CO, 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
eliing inthis countrv, avs that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthicss trash, He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable, Nothing on carth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mafl for 
eight letter stamps. I. $. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 


CHOICE PLANTS < LOW PRICES |_ 


‘Those collections (Strawberries excepted), packed t 
ely 2 hiy day seorney ig tthe order ts sent cacty. 


RR i aay nO alterations fod Bin be lonved 65 
anne 


1 Brighton, 300. 





i Voor oe Exige 


2.50 press, $2.25. 
sTRawsenEtes — aaa a ecteoee, 9P7e 
§ Boi it, HGlendale, 8 13. Tongtellow: * i Bache 
an 
120. Downing, vas and Triumph, and, & of ‘of the 
Bidwell. "Or i he, aught eth is 
express, 83.00. 
HANPBERTIEG e 


Highland ace 4 Bren 
Ba b'ranconia (1: cin vial, S12 St Ce 
50. By oxpress, . 
A RARE OFFFI y 


Panicul 1 Viburnum Piicatum, 
3 eee ‘P. one year old plants, choice varieties, my 


Geant pes (Prentisa, Moore's Early, Brighton, rae ) 

foore's Early, p Lady 

Fy Barhpectioee ineluding 10 Cuthbert, 10 G1 mi 
a Cee les (Snyder and and Kittatiny), | 


100 Ghotes. ‘Sicawberriog, fg eelection of varieties 
Descriptive Catal Specktra oa sa po “ i 
al tree, Stravol leure For le.stam; 
HO. BW ochester, N. re 


BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA | 











Extra Early, Vory Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 
arhiitor of American Agrleultarit St Very carly. productive 
\d good ; quality not to be aurpes 
OAUTION. As there is anoiher Pea In the market called 
“« American Wonder,” scnd to vs and get the gonuine Bliss’ Amer- 
fean Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every packace. 
Paices.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents; 


quart, $1.25; by mail, port-palil. 
‘Our Novelty Bheet, giving full particulars, mailed free. 


K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. | 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
‘With arichly colored p' @ of « Group of Pansies, and a descri}y 
tive priced Hst of "foo Svarievier of PLowsn Vrour ass 
reeda—with much useful Information upon thelr oalture—1:0 
ngre—matled wo all applicants enclosing 10 centa, which can be 
etueted from frat order for Keds, 

Adtress, B. K. BLISS & BONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 





















TWENTY YEARS A SUFFEREK, 
Dr. RV. PIERCE 

Dear Sir.—Twenty years azo [was shipwrecked on the 
Atlantic Ocean. and the cold and exposure caused a large 
hsevss to form on each leg, which kept continually dis- 
charging. After spending hundreds of dollars, with no 
Lenefit, Twas persuaded to try your Golden Medical 
Discovery, and now, in less than three months after 











taking the first bottle. 1 am thavkful to say I am com- | 


pletely cured, and for the first time in ten years can put 
my left heel to the ground, 
Tam, sir, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM RYDER. 
jefferson Street, Buffalo, N 














The American Dia- 
mond Dictionary 
contains TOBdoublecol- 
unin pages, 110 Engray- 
ings, 8,000" words with 
pronunciation and defl- 
nitions, according to the 
best American and Eng: 
lish standards; also has 
a list of foreign Phrases, 
Abbreviations in gen= 
eral use, G teal 
names. Also the names 
of American elties and 
states, population, size 
and, Feligions of" the 
world. Words used_in 
the metric system; Di 
vision of the | Aryan 
languages, | Langue. 
phabets of the 
world. Distances tray- 
elled In a second by 














ferent animals, by Locns 
motives, light, sound and electricity. Handsomety bound 
In clothand gold, with embossed aid gilt title, ‘his re- 
markable book paid for only 42 cts., two for 75 ote. 
Address PA’ & CO., 57 Barclay Si Y 












of SPLEEN OTE FLOWERS 
1500 


HAND -Bookscseenrreaenaes 
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RAPE VI and Smnall Fruit Plants, ia 
bred Poultry, and bys~ tor Hatching. Send for 
Catalogues. JOSSELY 










stamp. 
Ie, 1uy,00 Strawhs 


yT 
DANCE Lmense st 
ROSES tastes 
ESSN Gata. tree. Jed 1 W 
‘applies Country Homes 
with Small Fruit Plante 
and makes some Tremark- 


ably “woera ofr Send stamp fur Catalogue, Address 
P. ROE, Cornwall on Hudson, N. ¥. 


BULBS, Seeds, Plants, 














packages Flower Secds, 10 Cts. 
dd Giladioll, ie ‘ts. S xood Hoses, $1 00, 
RY THEM. Cateloque tree, 
N. ALLOCK, © reed moor, 





—_—_—— seu eee“ “08$"| 
FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
Over 800 Varicties, Fresh and trie t name, BEST 
home-grown and imported. Scent pkis, fer 24 cents 
10 cent pkts. for conte ete, See my low-priced list 9) 
TO Somat, over ancotherpiaritcby inaih, Catalogues free. 

D.C. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. ¥. 





TRIAL OFF Ele: 201 viny coe, 
in stampa, we will mail our new Box 
ts choice Vi owretalen, or 10 


wal fe Tassie 
mn nt free Fonte We ATLEE 
RPEE & c On, 214 aud ad ‘chien St, Philada, Pa. 


10 packets of B., 
chelee Imported Flower Seeds, mailed to 
y address, together ‘our large 
Milatated dertiptive “Catelogue of 
everything for the garden for $5 Cents, 
Stamps taken. Bend for It at ence, It 


Takroee 2 bknedh maura ‘& CO. 


LOW’S ESSEX HYBRID SQUASH, 


Without exception the Best Squash in cultivation. The 
most productive, quickest urowing (can be planted as late 
as July) and beslin quality. Vesex Early, Hybrid 
Tomato, the handsomest and must prositable Tomato 
grown, Get Heard: rlers’ Secd of the aboce—direct from 
theoriginator, My [listrated Seed Catalogue for 1381 
ing description and testimonials from 

and fried them, 
dsman, + Fasex Co., Mass. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers sent free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., New Jersey. 


oun ROSES ees! 


Parchasers selection all labeled. 10) Premninm plants worth 
































Fu iven away with every order, purehaser paying 
postage, A. largo and clegant collection of miseellanes 
ous plants such as Goranims, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 


ete., for 10c. exch, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 
somely illustrated Rd page Catalogue Free, Brtras with every 
EDS & CO. Cascade Rose Nursery, Richmond, Ind. 








pest named sort 
s, best new sorts, 
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We grow 80. Acres of Bulbs 
i PStandard Pi 
rontents 


\ & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 
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Grape-Vines, Fruit and 


1) Bo Kasper 4 Tp Rcawborion By 
PFO buoee Ghost af aay ental 
Lgetc. Gatconue eae 


and ‘many 












tr detanborrios) fo 
2th Fear. 18 Greenhouses, 400 Acres, 
STORRS. HARRISON & CO., Palnesvill 





MARCH 31, 1881. 


BOYS AT PLAY. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims plays 
No sense have they of {Ils to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day: 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fite, 
And black Misfortune’s baleful train. 
Ah! show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murtherous ban 
Ah, tell them they are men! 


‘These shall the fury passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame, that skulks behind; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart; 
And avy wan, and faded Care, 
rim-v comfurtless Despair, 
And Sorrows piercing dart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
‘Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scorn a sacritice, 
And grinning Infamy, 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 

And hard Unkindness' altered eye, 

‘That mocks the tear it forced to flow: 

keen Remorse with blood defiled, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe, 


‘To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condenined alike to groan; 
The tender for another's palit, 
‘The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet. als! why should they know thelr fate, 
Since sorrow never comés too late, 
And happiness too swiftly files! 
‘Thought would destroy their paradise, 
No more; where ignorance {a bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise. Grey. 
——__—_+e: 


For the Companion Supplement. 
STRAW FLOWER CULTURE. 


By Mrs, 8. BO. Samnels. 

Few people know how easy, pleasant and profitable 
is the culture of the so-called “straw flowers.” 

A little plat of ground only fiftcen feet square has 
raised for me quite a variety. I will name some of the 
most desirable kinds. The Globe Amaranthus comes. 
in three colors, white, purple and variegated. It ie a 
remarkably handsome everlasting. The flowers may 
be cut in summer and Preserved for winter bouquets 
and Christmas decorations. 

French Immortelles are beautiful white flowers, ca. 
pable of any variety of coloring. 

Arundo Donax is one of the ornamental grasses. It 
bas golden-yellow striped leaves and strong stems. 
Agrostis Nebulosa is very elegant—a delicate fine and 
feathery grass. Brisa Maxima is perfectly hardy, and 
may be sown In the open ground any time in the spring. 
Briea Geniculata is emall and fine. Helichrysum is a 
very pretty flower; It must be out before the blooms 
are expanded and dried in the shade. Bromus Brize. 
Sormia is fine and graceful. Stipa Pennata is the deli- 
cate feather grass; this will not bloom the first acason. 

There are many varieties of these ornamental flowers 
and grasyes, but those already named with the Sea Oat, 
the Lagurus, or hare’s tail, and Job’s Tear are among 
the best. 

Sow the seed in- April in boxes filled with sandy 
loam, placed where they will have good sunlight, and 
keep them pretty moist; the seed will come up well, 
and the little plants be ready for the garden in May. 
After the 15th of May we may safely transplant. 

Have ‘the ground ready, thuroughly enriched, “epaded 
and smoothed. Have a watering-pot and several old 
newspapers at hand. Begin at the back of the flower. 
bed. Wet the earth freely, then with a round stick, 
make holes two inches deep, and atx inches apart. Set 
three little plants in each hole and press the earth gen. 
tly around the roots. When you have transplanted as 
many as one paper will cover, lay it over them, putting 
@stone In each corner to kecp it in place. Proceed in 
this way until all your plants are in the ground. 

The papers should remain undlaturbed for two days. 
They may then be cast aside, and the little plants will 
thrive steadily If watered every night and morning while 
young. They will prove not only a pleasure by their 
brilliant and profuse bloom in the garden, but also can 
be maile a source of profit, if gathered in the fall, tied 
im bunches and hung ina dry, shady place where they 
will be safe from the ravages of mice. 

Nature will asalet you to make a profitable use of 
straw flowers. Go into the fields and gather quantity 
of our common Everlasting. From some of the clus- 
ters pull all the yellow petals, and you have a lovely 
Pure-white flower. The rest, and some of the immor- 
telles and grasses, may be colored after the following 
directions, 

Use only tin or porcelain vessels to dye in, rinse the 
flowers gently in fresh water, dissolve the dye by moist. 
ening {t with a little cold water, add a small quantity of 
boiling water, stir and strain throughacloth. Puta little 
of this color into a kettle containing water enough to 
cover the flowers, and let the flowers boil in ita few 
minutes. The dyes come in little packages, fifteen cents 
for each color, and in great varicty—salmon, rose, blue, 
brown, yellow, garnet, violet, green, scarlet, ete. 

From five w ten cente' worth of cach kind of seed 
mentioned will furnish a good stock of plants. The 
dyes may be purchased of any apothecary and the secds 
of any florist. 
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THE MULE AND THE BEES. 

A writer with some of the literary traita of the “Doe. 
sticks” of a quarter century ago, composed a comical 
“eple,” @ column long, in the Californian, deseribing 
the woful defeat and ead end of a bnd mule who kicked 
everything, and finally died kicking bees. The follow- 
ing extract will do: 


The mule, which had wandered up close to a large 
bee-hive, got stung. His exes tightes up as if that was 
just what he was looking for. He turned on the bee- 
hive and took aim. He kicked. In ten seconds, the 
only piece of bee-hive I could see was about the size a 
man feels when he has told a joke thnt falls on the com. 
pany like a plece of sad news. This piece was in the 
alr. It was being kicked at, 

‘The bees swarmed. They swarmed a good deal. 
They lit on that mule earnestly. After he had kicked 
the fast piece of bee-hive so high that he could not reach 
it any more, he sto ped for an instant. 

The mule turned tose. I never saw anything equal 
it. He was enveloped in a dense fog of earnestness and 
bees and filled with enthusiasm an stings. The more 
he kicked, the higher he arose from the und. Imay 
have been mistaken, for 1 was somewhat excited and 
very much deiighted, but that mule seemed to rlee as high 
as the tops of the pepper trees. He would open and 
shut himeelf like a frog swimming. Sometimes, when 
he was in mid-air, he would look he was flying. 

He finally got so be did not rise clear of the ground, 
but be continued to kick with both feet for half an 
bour, next with first une foot and 











then the other for an- | 


other half-hour, then with his right foot every few min- 
utes, the intervals growing longer and longer, until he 
finally was still. His head drooped, his lip hung lower 
and lower. The bees stung on. He looked us if he 
thought a mean, sneaking advantage had been taken of 

im. 

I retired from the scene. Early the next morning I 
returned. The sun came slowly up from behind the 
eastern hills. The light foliage of the pepper trees 
trembled with his morning caress. His golden kiss fell 
upon the opening roses. A bee could be seen fying 
hither, an ther thither. The mule lay near the acene c 
qemerday struggle. Peace had come to him. He was 
dead. ‘Too much kicking against nothing, 


———+e-_____ 
AN HEROIC MOTHER BIRD. 


A Swies paper relates this interesting story: 


During one of the last summer's thunder-storms, the 
Ughtuing struck a barn in the village of Lowenberg, and 
@ etork’s neat—in which there were some young stork. 
linge—was threatened by the flames. 

‘he two parent birds contemplated the horrible situ. 
ation from a distance with evident distress. At last the 
mother bird darted down upon the nest, and, seizing 
one of her young family with her beak, bore itoff to & 
safe spot upon a meadow. The father followed her, 
and settled down to keep watch over his offspring. 
‘When the mother returned to the scene of danger the 
fire had reached the nest, in which one bird till re- 
mained; but while she was Sylng around it, Preparin, 
for a descent, the young one fel through the charre 
nest into the burning barn. It was no moment for 
thought. Down darted the mother into the smoke and 
fire, and coming up with her Sprossting in ber beak, 
flew off, apparently unhurt. 

On the next day a wounded stork fell to the ground in 
the market-place in the neighboring town of Trebbin. 
‘She was unable to stand, and the policeman of the little 
town carried her into the guard-house, where it was 
discovered that both legs were sorely burned, and she 
was recognized as the heroic mother who had done the 
brave feat of reacue ut the fire in Lowenberg. 

A physician was sent for, and the burgomaster found 
her a temporary hospital in the Rathaus. Meanwhile, 
the spouse of the sick she stork had discovered her 
whereabouts. He attended diligently to the two young 
ones, and paid daily visits to the mother, as if to {nform 
himaclf Low the patient was getting on, and to assure 
her that their children were doing well. 

The school-children of Trebbin readil: charged them. 
selves with the task of finding food tor the patient, 
bringing her every day far more than the necessary 
number of living frogs. The burgomaster paid an ofil- 
clal visit every day to the sick guest of the municipality, 
to see that the doctor’s orders were duly carried out, 
and in less than a fortnight the bird was sufticlently 
hale to fy away to her husband and children, 


—er+—____ 
CARE OF AN ORGAN. 
Those who own a parlor organ may find in the fol- 


lowing extract from the Score a hintas to itscare which 
will save them trouble and expense: 


Most people take fair care of the case of their instru. 
ments; but the interior is a fearful maes of dust and 
dirt. A gentleman called on us in relation to an organ 
purchased three years since, and said it was “all out of 
tune,” and “something rattled.” 

But being in the habit of recelving the information 
that an organ is “all out of tune," when there is a small 
piece of dirt stopping one reed, we sent a friend to look 
at it. 

He reported that it was “outrageously” out of tune. 
Tt was sent to our repairing room, and on opening the 
top lid the whole interior was found filled with im. 
mense cobwebs. 

From underneath the keys was taken a mass of dit 
in which we found one hairpin, three needles an 
eleven pins, while from out the reed cells we removed 
thirty-two dead flies; and on each reed point was a 

ake of dust, while the tongue vibrated between two 
thick walle of dirt; the dust on the tongue altering the 
pitch, and the dirt on the block changing the tone. 

After cleaning the dirt from the reeds, and replacing 
them in the cells, every one was found to be in perfect 
tune. 

Now, this organ had been kept open all the time, and 
the stops left drawn. Had there been no “forte” stops 
to hold the swells open, the dirt would have remained 
comparatively harmless on the outer board. 

But being ‘left open, together with the other stops, 
the dust and insects had acccas to the must delicate parts 
ofthe organ, and the consequence was dissatisfaction 
with the organ, when the orgun was not in fault. 
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AGENTS WANTEO pysivstustRaren 


the most popular books ever putonthe market. A hund- 
some profit on every copy sold. Special inducements to 
the Ladies. Send at once for circularsand terms. Sold 
only by subseription. ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


for both sexes at Ubertin Col- 


. 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1.000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Exper ry low. Terms o} 


nses rery lo" P 
Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13, 81. Address BT MARSIL See. 


D Will] se22. 22x reader of tite paper, free, a box of 
Moore's Pilules, a sure cure for Chills 
and Fever (Malaria), who knows a case on which to tice 
It. Best medicine in the world for Chills: cured thous. 
ands, | DR. C.C. MOORE, 78 Cortland St. New York, 
‘Moore's Throat and Lung Lozenges} 


FANCY CARD Those keeping 


‘= collections will 
find designs of Interest by inclosing ten cents for set to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
__26 John Street, New York. 


WORSTED S8-STITCH PATTERNS. 
A Hookenaiiog easy hy BEL PATTERNS, 
Work, Toilet Sets, eic., ineluding Patterns of Flow- 


gts, Birds, Animals, Borders, Corners, Pansies. Ree 
Clerks Dog, Cats, Rose-buds, Rabbit, Bug, Ship. Hous: 




































Comic Designs, Al habets, el cach, or elghttor $) 
sent post-paid.’ ALLS, Box ¥, Lynt, Muse 
sent postepald, J. F. ING Al 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 


Jewelry, Pearigand Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &e.. is | 


the Indexical Silv Soap. y Wets, 
he foet soapaayeer SONP Stile by mall 
ROBINSON BROS, & CO., Bostor Mass, 


An Old and V 1856 





luable Remedy. 





A coBARK active principles of Peruvias :B: k 
yen Eretoxide of Tron. 1G aiewiorsed ang recommended 

y the medical profession as a very LA’ BLE 
AROMATIO IRON TONIC ior ine arc orate. 
sla, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, crap & 
CO. For sale by all druggists 


FIANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


It contains the exact Spelling, 
fo] 





Pronunciation and Definit! 

¥ more than Twenty-five 
housand Words as used by the 

best Speakers a 

fea and England. 

It also contains a number of Val- 
uable Tables Fg corns lon 
about Weights and Measures in 
conimon use; the Metric System ; 
Abbreviations used in Writing; 
Foreign Words, Phrases an 
Proverbs, &c., making it_indis- 
pensable toevery Reader, Writer 
and Thinker, “/U/ustrated. yoper 
covers. Price 10c. By mail, 3c, extra, 
Before 01 books elsewhere, send for catak ot 
BSG E igtemaen nee 

‘ Ein the 3 reas 
AMERICAN BOOKSTORE, 911’ Broadway, N, Ye 


Writers in Amer- 











3 COMPANION. 


‘pe 





The A. 8. T. Co. were the first to make a specialty of 


Protecting the toes of children’s shoes from wear, by 
which millions are saved annually to parents; und they 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 


now offer thelr A. 8. T. Co. Black Tip in place of the | Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Sou: 


metal, as they wear as well, and are not objectionable on 
the finest shoe. (Communicated, 





we" troubled by 


Sleeplesnoss 


Try a hot drink when going 
to bed made of the Genuine 
Brown’s Ginger, a teaspoon- 
ful or so, and some boiling 
water, sweetened to the 
taste. In nine cases out of 
ten it will act like a charm. 
It only costs 50 Cents to 
test it. Try it. Insist on 
the GENUINE BROWN’S 
CINCER, made in Phila- 
delphia for more than 50 
years by 


Frederick Brown, 





PENs. 
Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 


180 BROADWAY, Niew YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTI? 


EPPS’ COA. 


BREAKFAST. 

S© DY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

govern the operations of digestion and nutrit 
and by # careful app! ication of the fine properties of w 
elected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break 
‘ables with a delicately-flay, 
save us many heavy doctor 
use of such artic 











ored beverage which may 


§ of diet that a constitution may be 











gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladie: 
floating around us, ready to atta vh 

weak point. We may escape man by keep- 





fa att 
ing ourselves well fortified with blood and a prop- 
erly-nourished frame."—Cicil Service (acetic, 
Sold only in tins 34-1b and 11h) ed 
HomJAMES EPPS & CO, 
Tome L 














ndon, Eng. 





pot: OTIs CLAPP & SON. 3 
New York and Chicago: SMITH & VA 








| cooamples of this Sik and an Mustrated Rook of Rules 
for using the same, sent on recelpt ofa decent stamp. 
Address NONOTUCK SILK CO> 
Florence, Maas, 















It ise 


Tt fs bet 


than No. 





Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. | 





| 
bills. It is by the judicious 









generally, 
Inquire for it at the stores. If you do not find it, we will send { 
4 wage Brepald, on receipt of price. Be sure to Bate whioh ands 


No, 1 ist! 
ones! me ae Cent style, and fs the best Suspender for the money 


No, 2 is the 50 cent a le, and is made from finer, wider webbing 





















to her advantage to see samples of our new 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 


We furnish Ladies’ Suite, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 


Jacket: Dolmans, Hosie: Gloves, Hambi 
Laces, Ribbons, Fringes Housckeonine eee, ‘Opofe: 
nts" and 


ing Good: 
tery ,Goods. Woolen Underwear fur Ladies, Ge 
Ghltaren's, Ladies ani Misses, Cotton Underwear, Boys? 
9 Tr ral ings, 
for finest goods. "We have the iaggeat‘'® lO™est Prices 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in this country, and our mail order business ts onl: 
equalled by the Bon Marche of Paris, We aatther uy 
represent nor deal in worthiess articles. 

Out mail matter represents every State in the Union, 

ily, Our system of filling orders by mail fe perfect and 
expeditious. | Our invariable rule {8 to give those not 
Rresent to make their own selections, the best choice, 
aul Foods not perfectly satistuctory are cheerfully ser 
changed, or the money refunded. Our sole motive isco 
Please our customers, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


{oF Spring and Summer will be more complete than ever. 
Do not fail to send for one immediately. it will eect 
you nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8, A. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 













PATENT 
SKIRT-8UPPORTING 
CORSETS, ff 


1s 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 





928 Broadway, New Yerk. 
Branch Office, 8 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. General 
Western Agents, WYGANT & Co., Fredonia. N.Y. and J, 
B, PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My pa y 

where will recognize above cuts wit h pleas The Mux. 
GRISWOLD CORSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, an easy 
adjustment to suit any forni gained by the different styles 
and lengths. These corsets received ighest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies, Permanent employment with good salary ou. 
tained by addressing N.Y. office. Orders by mall romptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble 
to show goods. Price $1.50 & upward. Mention thts paper, 


PAT D BOBBINS. 
+ MACHINES, 



















50 to 100, White and Black, 

L READY to put into the Shutth 
TLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
th of seam. Sample box, containing 200 















ds, sent post 
ne of Machin 








HREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass, 
s St. N.Y. 248 Ch 


& stnut St., 
| I - D 3 + Bost 
oO 
F 
gov have a very handsome book containing 32 Choice 
Songs, and 30 beautiful Instrumental pleces-ail with full 
mpaniment, and by the best composers. Send $1.00 
for our Vocal and Instrumental Music-Book, and 


vill receive it postpaid. @. W. RICHARDSON 
| & CO., 487 Washington St., Boston. 


| . b) WW 1s ws. 
Tiepke's Musical Writing Book 

is a new idea in Musical Instruction, wherein 

the pupil is given Musical Exercises to write. 

A most fascinating employment 9 tS read, 


students, as it enables them to learn 
Quickly, and assists to develop the talento: 


BBode. WH. RO BOND See, COPY sent for 
25 Union Square, N. ¥. 
Something New and Good. 


THE 
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BALANCE SPRING SUSPENDER, 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES AND CanaDa, 


‘t8y, comfortable and durable. There is no rubber used in 


{ts construétion, and no material to spoil or b 
SDEings are 60 arranged as to balance Aad AMT he sestye eee 


Position and motion of the body, and retailing at the 


balance anc selves toevery 


Popular Prices of 25 and 50 Cents, 
‘ing received with great favor by the dealers and Public 


1, and with nf Plated springs and buckles. Address 
GEO. FROST & 
287 Devonshire Street, 


Remit by P, 0, order registered . 
you saw tnt saeco ee 





ree of 
Economy. Every lady in the United States will fina it 





























AUTHORS NOT IN THEIR WORKS. 
It is unfortunate for those who think with Mr. Pope, 


“The proper study of mankind fs man,” 
that few authors put themselves into their works. No 
one knows what Shakespeare thought or believed. By- 
ron’s poetry 1s disfigured with cynical encersat the world 
and with contemptuous smiles at its judgments. But 
Byron, the man, was over-sensitive, and listened at the 
world’s keyhole to learn what it thought of him. 

The reader of Thomson's “Seasons” would scarcely 
think he wrote his descriptions of ‘“meek-eyed Morn— 
mother of dews,” in bed, because he was too lazy to 
rise and dress himeelf. 

Yet, to the undiscerning many, the author and the 
man are one person. Thackeray’s wit, for instance, is 
cynical. His worke show the mean side of human na- 
ture. He has aneye for repulsive characters. Kind 
actions are traced to sordid motives. The shams of 
modern society are congenial themes. 

‘To kindly, cheerful, refined readers his tone is as irri- 
tating as the filing of asaw. They reject him as they 
would a book descriptive of skin diseases. But the 
friends and foes of Thackeray’s novels would alike err 
should they identify the satirist with the man. For he 
was an affectionate husband, an indulgent father, a gen- 
erous friend, and one who has been known to sacrifice 
time and money to serve those baving slight claims upon 
him. 

SEA-SICK BIRDS. 

One would imagine that birds are free from reasick- 
ness. They are so secuétomed to be tossed about by 
the winds, and their nests often swing 60 freely in tem- 
peste, that it would seem impossible for them to experi- 
ence any qualms of stomach from motion. But obser- 
vation is better than theory; and it turns out that even 
sea-birde are sharers in the woes of men. 

‘A party of sailors on the Pacific coast, landing on an 
island covered with sea-fowl, took a nest from a project- 
ing cliff, to which it was carefully glued. The nest had 
two young birds. The sailors had a long row to their 
ship, and the sea was rough. Before they reached the 
ship, the young birds were decidedly sick, and began 
to throw up thelr food freely. It consisted chiefly of 
amall minnows. After they reached the sbip, and the 
motion was less violent, the sickness ceased. It is a cu- 
rious fact that euch stardy birds as sea-fowl bave sensi. 
tive stomachs. 

ao See ee 
SWAGGERING YOUNG LADIES. 

Mrs. H. W. Beecher in the Christian Union thus 
pleads with the girls—and their parents— to guard 
against the tendency to low language and “‘free-an.- 
easy” behavior! a 


‘The necessity of shielding children from the contami. 
nation of low associates and from the habits which such 
companionship will surely bring Is of the utmost impor- 





tance. Low expressions—slang phrases” as they are 
termed—will he one of the first fruits. A ‘fre nd- 
easy” of talking and acting among strangers in the 


streets or stores, and at last ventured upon at home, 
will be the next. These two most offensive habits usu- 
ally go hand-in-hand, and, very strangely, unless we 
look nt itas an evidence of natural depravity, are eagerly 
caught up by the young. 

With girls, especially, if they are allowed to use such 
low phrases, other unfeminine traits will soon follow; 
often a coarse, wwaggering manner, instead of the grace- 
ful, lady-Itke carringe that indicates refinement and 
modesty. 

‘When girls or young ladies (?) are seen with their 
hands thrust deep Into the Uleter pocket, or surtout, an 
1e now the term, and the Derby tipped on one side, talk~ 
ing and laughing loudly and walking with masculine 
strides, they have no cauee for complaint if the rude, 
ragged little gamins in the street take infinite satisfac- 
tion {a running after such nondefcripts and calling, ‘I | 
say, mister!” | 

‘hey cannot but think that the attire and manner of 
such girls mark them as lawful victims for their insults 
and ribaldry. : 





WHY HE SPOKE IN MEETING. 


‘The good done by the falling of a single tear from a 
little child’s eye is thus beautifully told : 


‘A gentleman was once lecturing in the neighborhood 
of London. In the course of his address, he said, ‘All 
have influence; do not say that you bave none; every- 
one has some influence.” 

There was a rough man at the other end of the room 
with a little girl in hie arms. 

“Everybody has influence—even that little child,” 
said the lecturer, pointing to her. 

“That's true, sir,” said the man. 

Everybody looked round, of course, but the man said | 
no more, and the lecturer proceeded. 

at the close the man came up to the gentleman, and 
said,— 

“] beg your pardon, sir, but I could not help speak 
ing. I waaa drunkard, but I did not like to go to the 
public house alone. I'used to carry this child. As I 
came near the public house one night, hearing a great | 
noise Inside, she said, ‘Don’t go, father!’ ‘Hold y 
tongue, child!’ ‘Please, father, don’t go!” ‘H< sy 
tongue, Leay.’ Presently I felt a bly teae fall’or oy 
check. I could not go a step further, sir. I tar. -d 
round, and went home, and have never been In a public 
house since, thank God for it. I am now a happy man, 
sir, and this little girl has done it all; and when you 
said that even she had influence, I could not help saying, 
‘That's true, sir; all have influence.’” 


—- +0 — 


HER TEETH. 
Unfortunate letters get entombed at the Capital some- 
times without going so very far; and the cause and con- 
sequence may be serious or droll—or both: 


‘A very amusing {ncident recently occurred at the 
dead-letter office. A Indy ordered a sect of false teeth 
from a dentist in Harrisburg, Pa., and directed them to 
‘be sent by mail. She waited several wecks for their 
arrival, and, s they did not come, she wrote to the den- 
tiet to know the cause of the delay. He informed her 
that he had mailed them soon after they were ordered, 
as instructed. 

The lady went to the dead-lotter office to inquire if 
anything had been heard of a package addressed to her. 
‘As she was very modest, she did not like to give the 
name of the article contained in the package. But upon 
being informed that in order to recover the lost pack- 
age she must describe Its contents, she did na requerted ; 
and imagine her eurpriee when Superintendent Dallas 
Landed her 2 mutilated hos sartainine tha feommemts 4 














package was mailed had been run over by atrain of care, 
Pinch separated every tooth from the piate.— Washing- 


ton Herald. 
———-- +e ——_—- 


BARROW AND THE DOG. 

The famous Isaac Barrow, the mathematician and di- 
vine, had an habitual dislike of doga, and it proceeded. 
fron. the following cause: 

fle was avery early riser; and one morning, as he 
was walking in the garden of a friend's house, with 
whom he was staying, a fierce maatitY, that used to be 
chained all day, and let loose all night, for the sccurity 
of the house, set upon him with the greatest fury. The 
doctor caught him by the throat, threw him, and lay 
upon him; and, while he kept him down, co dered 
what he should do in that exigence. ‘T’he account the 
doctor gave of it to his friends was, that he had once a 
mind to have killed the dog; but he altered his resolu- 
tion upon recollecting that it would be unjust, aince the 
dog only did his duty, and he, himself, was to blame for 
rambling out 60 carly. At length he called out #0 loud 
that he was heard by some in the houxe, who came out 
and speedily separated the mastitf and the mathema- 
tician. 

Jt is added, that the adventure gave the doctor an 
habitual aversion for dogs; and, we dare say, if the 
truth were known, fixed in the dog’s mind a etill atrong- 
er aversion to doctors. 


—_—__+e-——_- 
A CLOUD OF BUTTERFLIES. 


In June, 1728, a large flock of butterflies appeared in 
the Canton de Vaud flying from north to south: 

The column was from ten to twelve fect broad, and 
very thick. ‘Their flight was low, rapid and equal. 
They did not rest on the flowers, but continued their 
flight. ‘Their species was the belle-dame or thistle but- 
terlly, the caterpillars of which never live in company. 


—_—_—_+or— 














‘AN Illinois man was arrested and fined twenty-five 
dollars for disturbing a debating-club. ‘The Court held 
that the question, “Which can you hurt yourself the 
most with, a hornet or a wasp?” should have been de- 
cided by debate, and not by hie letting a lot of specimens 
of each kind of insect loose in the hall, 80 people could 
compare the two and judge. 
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For the Companton, 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


IN SIxTEEN CuaPTEeRs.—CHaPTER XIV. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


‘With a sudden heart-leap of hope and gratitude, 
Chase saw the flying line and recognized Worth’s 
real intent. 

For Worth had not obeyed his first impulse to 
drop the iron back into the water, and watch from 
the tree while his enemy went down. Hard as his 
heart wastowards him, it was not so hard as that. 

“Hold on to it!” he shouted, “I'll haul you 
in!” 

Chase grasped the line and clung fast. 

Then Worth laid his breast upon the limb, and 
with his arms extended under it, hauled, hand 
over hand, with all his might. Plank and rider 
swept around in the current, and moved slowly up 
towards the tree. 

“Now you're safe!” cried Worth. “Let your 
plank go, but hold tight to the line!” F 

Chase obeyed, and scrambling desperately, re- 


gardless of the pain the effort caused his injured ; 


leg, with the help of Worth and the rope he 
mounted into the tree. 

He climbed drippingly upon one low limb, while 
Worth sat opposite on another, the flood rolling 
under them. And there, having gathered breath 
after the lust violent struggle, the two enemics, 
once friends, looked at cach other. 

“Worth,” Chase gasped out, “you and that line 
saved me! I’m ever so much obliged.” 

“You necdn’t say that,” Worth replied, stern, 
but agitated. “I would have done the same for 
anybody.” 

“I know you would!” exclaimed Chase, broken- 
ly. “ you’re the bravest and best fellow 


Se aM" ve a mind ¢y he 
Wo scuwled 


“I alwoys did say War Jor you, and always 
will!” said Chase, weak and trembling. 

“I'd have done it sooner for anybody else!” 
Worth added, grimly, after a pause. “I had a 
good mind to let you go.” 

“I couldn’t have blamed you if you had,” said 
Chase. ‘And maybe you'll be sorry you didn’t.” 

All courage, all resentment, seemed to have gone 
out of him with his strength. He was hatless, his 
drenched hair still dripped with his clothing, he 
shook from head to foot with terror and cold. 

In the silence that followed, broken by the rush- 
ing and gurgling flood, Worth fixed his dark, de- 
termined eyes upon him. He noticed that Chase 
braced himself with one foot against the crotch of 
the tree, while he seemed trying to find an easy 
position for the other. 

Then a little drop of pity started from the sullen 
heart. 

“Is your leg hurt?” Worth asked, but still ina 
cold, forbidding tone. 

“Yes; it got jammed somehow when the ice and 
flood-wood tumbled over on me. I was so near 

being drowned and bruised to death gencrally, I 
didn’t mind it till I tried to swim.” 

So saying, Chase suppressed a groan, and fixed 
his brow and lips with a resolute expression, while 
he tried once more to find ease for his leg. 

There was another silence. Worth looked as if 
he meant to forget his enemy’s presence; glancing 
down and around at the wild water. 

A hen-coop went by; then a drowned calf, still 
tied to a rail of its pen which had been carried 
away with it. Meanwhile, the flood rose higher 
and higher in the orchard, reaching some of the 
lower limbs, and the trunks even of the trees that 
stood on more elevated ground. 2 

It looked like an orchard growing out of a lake, 
or rather out of a vast onward-sweeping stream. 
The flood parted at the knoll on which the build- 
ings stood, flowing around both ways; but it was 
fast rising over that. 

Excited and anxious as he was, in view of all 
this, Worth could not keep his eyes from coming 
back to Chase, suffering with cold and the pain of, 
his hurt. 

He held his peace as long as he could, and was 
angry with himself when at last he couldn’t help 
saying,— 

“Change branches with me; you can sit easier 
here, and rest your leg.” 

Chase drew a quick, shivering breath. 

“I’m very well here,” he replied, after a pause. 
“I’m only too thankful to be out of that horrible 
water, in a dry apple-tree !” f 

“You are cold,” Worth then said, seeing how he 








shook. 





“I don’t know but I am—now I think of it,” re- 


“Well, if you say so,—tor a few minutes,—if I 


plicd the drenched and shuddering boy. ‘But | must!’ Chase faltered, this time catching the gar- 
I’m not half so cold as I was. I tell you, that ice-| ment. “But it’s too bad!” seeing that Worth re- 
water made me ache to the very marrow of my | mained in his shirt-sleeves. 


bones. I remember it now; though I hardly 
thought of it at the time.” 
He was getting more and more possession of 


“I shan’t miss it; I’ve got on warm under- 
clothes,” said Worth. ‘Pull off your wet one.” 
“Pll keep that on,” said Chase. “And I’m not 


himself. Seeing Worth’s troubled eyes studying | going to wet the inside of yours for you.” 


him, he added,— 
“I should have died of cold, 
sure, if you hadn’t helped me ‘ 
out!” 
The toncs of his voice, trem- ) iA 
Ls 


SF 


ulous and broken, and the look he gave. his 
rescuer, were full of gratitude. 

That, and the consciousness of having donc a 
humane action, softened Worth’s heart more and 
more, in spite of himself. 

He hesitated awhile, then said, with a sort of 
surly and unwilling benevolence,— 

“You'll take cold; tie this over your head.” 

And, pulling a handkerchief out of his pocket, 
he tossed it to his enemy. 

“T don’t need it,” said Chase. “But, if yon say 
so—By George!” with a gush of feeling—‘“you're 
atrump, Worth!” 

As he bound the handkerchief over his head, 
you could hardly have told whether the look with 
which Worth watched him was more of compas- 
sion or of anger. 

Chase was still blue aud shaking. After once 
more looking around on the flood, and trying to 
forget him, Worth said,— 

“You'll surely get a chill. You'd better put on 
my coat.” 

“Oh no, I won’t do that; you'll be cold your- 
self!” Chase objected. ‘I’m really quite com- 
fortable.” 

“I don’t want you to die of a chill now I’ve been 
to the trouble of helping you out of the water,” 
sald Worth, with grim humor. “Nobody knows 
how long we may have to stay in this tree. Here, 
you must take it!” 

And having actually pulled off his coat, he 
swung it over to Chase. 

“After all I’ve done to you!” said the wretched, 
penitent Chase. 

“You've beat me every time,” Worth muttered. 
“But never mind. ,Take it!” 

And he swung the coat a second time. 











So saying, he threw 
Worth’s coat over his 
shoulders inside out, 
and held it by the 
sleeves. 


























THE RESCUE. 


“YT should think you might do as I say,” said 
Worth, dissatisfied. 

But Chase remained obstinate. It was hard 
enough for him to accept even this much from his 
foe. pes 

After another silence, he said,— 

“You say I've beaten you. Maybe I have two 
or three times. But you've beaten me once for 
all.” 

“When, I’d like to know?” said Worth, with 
sudden, dark recollections. 

“To-day—now,” answered Chase. 

Worth was visibly moved. 

If you would have your heart soften towards 
one who has injured you, do him a service. Worth 
had not designed any such result; and wl, ‘t 


caine, enforced by Chase’s reply, it surprised ‘n..; | 
almost to tears. wr 


“Do you remember this tree?” he abruptly 
asked. 

“Tt’s the russet-tree, where we picked apples that 
Saturday afternoon,” said Chase. 

Then both were silent again, each occupied with 
his own thoughts. 

Meanwhile, the broken clouds flamed up with a 
lovely sunset flush, the reficction of which changed 
all the overflowing valley to a crimson sea. And 
there the two boys still sat, perched above it, each 
on his apple-tree limb. 

“Your bridge is gone,” said Worth. 

“Yes, and I went with it,” sald Chase. “I 
stuck to a log at first, but it rolled over with me 
so, I was glad to swap it fora plank. What were 
you doing here ?” 

“Getting flood-wood,” said Worth. “But the 
flood took back all I had got, and came pretty 
nigh taking me.” 


He was beginning to appear morc like the Worth 
of old times. 

Just then his father called from the house. 

“Here I am! safe in a tree?’ Worth shouted 
back. 

“We've no boat this year,” he said to Chase; 
“and he can’t help us. Besides, he has his hands 
full taking care of things, I guess!” 

Chase now gave back the cout, dec..ring that he 
was quite warm without it. 

“Well, you haven't let it do you much good,” 
said Worth. . 

He took it reluctantly, but hung it over the 
limb. It was some time before he would consent 
to put it on. 

“I can’t see pa anywhere,” said Chase, after 
looking anxiously up the valley. ‘He’s away, 
and don’t know anything of what has happened to 
me.” 

Then he remembered with a wretched sinking of 
the heart that his father had gone to see about 
that unhappy “dead-dog law-suit.” 

“Worth !” he said, after another pause of a min- 
ute or two, “what a good time we had picking 
apples in this tree!’ Do you remember ?” 

“There are things that can’t be forgotten!” 
Worth replied, with darkly working features. 

“I wish some things could be!” exclaimed 
Chase. ‘Why couldn’t we always have been 
friends—as we were on that day ?” 

Worth’s resentful mood was returning. He 
flashed an angry look on Chase, and muttered,— 

“It’s fine for you to ask that question!” 

“You may hate me!” said Chase. “But—to 
think of your doing me this good turn—after all 
that has happened! I can't get over it!” 

Worth was silent a moment, his lip and eye 
quivering. Then his fury broke forth. 

“There 





“O Worth!” said Chase, pleadingly. “You 
know how we were driven to it.” 

“The way I waa arrested, and taken before a 
justice, and charged with stealing, with you for a 
witness against me, in a room full of staring spec- 
tators, I can never get over it, never, never!” ex- 
claimed Worth, with tears of rage at these recol- 
lections. 

“T am sorry,” was all poor Chase could say. “I 
aim very sorry.” 

There was silence again. 
weeping. 

Chase felt that he had a great deal to sny, to jus- 
tify himself for his conduct, and to justify his 
father, too. But he could not speak it without 
throwing heavy blame upon Worth; andit was no 
time for that. So he held his peace. 

“I remember what you sgid to me that Satur- 
day, in this very tree!” Worth broke forth again, 
but now with less anger than grief. ‘You could 
never bear to be separated from me; andif I went 
away from home, you would go too. You were 
picking apples from theend of that very limb over 
your head.” 

“I remember it,” said Chase. 

“And now see what you have done! Sce how 
we arc separated !” said Worth, in passionate an- 
guish of soul. ‘‘We are in the same tree again, 
but thousands of miles apart. If we had remained 
friends, and I had gone away, and the whole 
round world had been between us, we should still 
have been nearer together than we are now, or 
can ever be again.” 

The emotion of his deep and intense nature 
fade him cloquent. In reply to this outburst, 
Chase could only say,— 

“How could it ever have happened ? 
know!” 

‘The water had now nearly ceased to rise, and 
the turbulence of its first onset had subsided. 
Having filled the valley, it lay in a tranquil, shin- 
ing sheet; with still a powerful current, however, 
along the old channel. 

The sunset glow faded from the sky and from 
the flood. The gloom of approaching night was 
settling down. The wind had died away. There 
was a chill in the air. The prospect to poor, shiv- 
ering Chase, at least, was dismal enough. 


Worth was actually 


I don’t 





After a while Worth got the better of his excited 
feelings, and said, calmly,— 

“Tt won’t take many hours for the water to go 
down. But in the meantime I don’t like the idea 
of spending the night In this tree.” 

“T could get to your house if it wasn’t for my 
leg,” said Chase. “And you can, if you don’t 





Ivan never forget, and thin, 
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mind getting wet. That's something I can’t ree- 
ommend yi 

“Bat ['m not going to leave you,” said. Worth. 
“I dont care for myself. But you'll get your 
death from your drenching it) you stay here much 
longer.” 

That sounded like the Worth of old times once 
more. Chase was afraid to answer, lest he should 
stir up again recollections of their hideous feud. 

They hag had glimpses of the Lanktons gather- 
ing up objects adrift about the yard, and saving 
scared pullets trom drowning. Now everything 
was quict. The house had escaped, but Worth 
was sure the water must have reached the barn 
and stable. 

Mr. Lankton at length appeared at the fence on 
the upper side of the orchard, and standing knee- 
dvep in water, called out to know how Worth was 
getting along. 

“Comfortably ; though I don’t fancy roosting 
here all night,” Worth replied, saying nothing of 
Chase, whom his father had not discovered. 

“L'il see to that,” Mr. Lankton shouted again. 
“I'll make some sort of a ratt, and bring you off, 
if you can wait.” 

“Hurry up!" cried Worth. 

“What will he think when he sees me?” said 
Chase. 

“He'll think as I do, that the sooner you get 
into dry clothes, the better.” 

Then, suddenly, Worth added,— 

“There's a boat down yonder! It is coming this 
way!” 


















Three persons in it,” said Chase. “One row- 
ing, and one pushing with a pole.” 
“Let's fly a signal!” cried Worth. 
He felt in his pocket for his handkerchief, when 
he remembered that it was on Chase’s head. 
Chase pulled it off, and fluttered it from the limb, 
“Tt will be a good while before they see that,” 
said Worth. “They are keeping in shallow water 
over the fields. I'll yell at them.’ 
And he yelled accordingly. 
“They hear! they sce us 
















” Chase exclaimed. 

avode in the how. He swings his hat. 
Lowmy Pavode himself rowing,” said 
“The stone-walls will be in their way,” 
—as the boat, still keeping well off on the further 
side of the river, approached the lane that led from 
the main road to Mr. Lankton’s ' ouse. 

But the walls were low. They were Lankton 
walls, with frequent gaps where the stones had 
tumbled out. 

Towards one of these 
flowed over, the boat dir 
passed it without ditticult: 











Worth, 








aps, where the water 
cted its course, and 
‘Then, turning down 
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river until nearly opposite the boys in the tree, + 
then struck diagonally across the current. 

It was an old flat-bottomed skitf, with three or 
four inches of water in the bottom, Worth hailed 
it with a glad hurrah. 

“I thought your folks might need a helpin’ 
hand,” said Mr. Pavode, after Lem had got hold. 
of the line Worth threw to him. “Hearin’ you 
yell, we come to you fust. That aint Tim with 





He had not recognized Worth’s companion, 
bareheaded, in his wet hair. 

“It’s Chase! Chase Atway !” cried Lem, hauling 
in the line, and bringing the boat to the tree. 

Jim had dropped his pole and laid hold of the 
line to help. But he now paused to give a pro- 
digious twitch of his eye and cheek. 

“If it don’t beat al! creation !” he said. 
and Pythias up at 

“Come aboard,” said Mr. Pavode. “You won’t 
mind the leaky beat,” he added, as Worth stepped 
down into it. “There's more water outside than 
in.” i 

“Come, Chase!" said Worth, reaching to help 
him down without injury to his disabled leg. 
“We're all right now.” 

“The old boat has been drying up, in the barn, 
all winter,” said Lem; ‘and we came off without 
anything to bail with.” 

“T'm only too glad to get into anything that 
will float,” said Chase, seating himself at the bow. 
“I never expected to again, one while.” 

“You look as though you’d been in the water,” 
said Jim. 

“Well, I have!” said Chase. “I was on our 
bridge when it went. Can you take me home, Mr. 
Pavode ?” 

“No, he can’t,” said Worth. 
our house for dry clothes first. 
Let go the linc now, Lem!” 

It was odd to sec the hoat navigating among the 
orchard trees. But Chase had something else to 
think of as they approached the house where he | 
had many a time been welcomed as a friend, but | 
which be had so lately looked upon with dread 
and hate. 

He told in a few words of his peril and of his 
rescue, as the boat flouted along by the edge of the 
orchard, and around into the door-yard. 

Worth meanwhile assisted Mr. Pavode at the 
oars. Lem bailed with his hat. Jim Lathbrook 
stood in the stern and pushed with the pole, chuck- 
ling every now and then, and at the close of the 
boy’s story, repeating, with a wink and twitch,— 

“Beats all creation! I never see anything like 





“Damon 









“You're going to 
Give me an oar. 








The boat kept weii up on the other side of the 





‘Then Mr. Lankton came out in the deor-yard to 
meet them, standing on the edge of the water, and 
glowered with astonishment upon the guest Worth: 

inging home. 
(To be continued.) 








For the Companion, 


SAY, VIOLET? 


P violet, 
little loweret, 
in her wondrous loom, 
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TfL whisper sont 
What fs the secret of your rich perfume? 








W 
Often have seen 5 

Oh, the bright spring we: 

When you flock together, 
Queen of all the flowers through the wide world spread! 


I fain would from you 
Learn to look up Ike you, 

Chasing fron: my heart all meaner thoughts away; 
And as your atmosphere 
Breathe 

I would lend love's fray 





rance to all from 
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For the Companton. 
THE FAVORITE. 


By Mis. A. H. Leonowens, 

The dearest and most attractive child among my 
pupils at the Siamese court was the little prinass 
Somdetch Chowfa Ying Chandrmondol — Her 
Royal Highness, the First Born of the Skies; 
best Known in the palace by her pet name of 
Chowta Ying. 

She was just seven years of age when I first saw 
her, She did not present herself at the English 
school on the first day of its opening, but appeared 
with the royal children on the second morning. 

She had large, soft, dark eyes, filled with the 
light of a tender trusttulness, which was yery win- 
ning; her skin was a clear and beautiful olive, 
with a most delicate blush on her cheek that 
heightened its transparency and beauty. 

She won my heart almost immediately, and we 
became warm friends in a few months. 

Whenever she was tired of study, 
jump up into my lap, and nestling cl 
arms, she would say, 

“Tell me more—tell me all about your beautiful 
Jesus!” and after [had repeated to the rapt, atten- 
tive little listener some story of His love and 
goodness, she would smile and pat my cheeks and 
say,— 

“T, too, little Fa Ying, I love your sacred Jesus 
much, much, Do He love me a little, very little ? 
I no got mother, poor little Fa Ying! Could He 
love her too ?” 

She said to me one day,— 
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Sanserit, I like English. 





like There are so many 








pretty pictures in your books. Will you take me 
to England with you, Mamcha (mam dear) ?" 


pleaded the engaging little prattler, patting me on 
my cheek, and caressing me all the while. 

“Lam afraid His Maye: will not let you go 
with me,” I repli 








1 
“Oh yes, he will!” said the child, with smiling 





confidence. “He lets me do as I like. You know 
Iam the Somdetch Chowfa Ying; he loves me 
best of all, he tee// let me go.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, my darling,” said I, “and 
very glad that you love English and drawing. 
Tet us go up and ask His Majesty if you may 
learn drawing instead of Sanscrit.” 

With sparkling eyes and a happy smile, she 
sprang from my lap, and seizing my hand eagerly, 
said, “Oh yes, let us go now !” 

We went, and our request was granted. 

Never did teaching seem more like ; e 
than it did to me, as I sat day after day, witi. wis 
eager child, drawing hersclf, as the humor seized 
her, or watching me draw; sometimes listening 
to me, her large, questioning eyes fixed wistfully 
upon my face, as I led her gently out of the shad- 
ow-land of idols and myths into the realm of pur- 
ity and truth. 

Such was my beloved pupil, little Fa Ying, as T 
called her. Her mother was the late Queen Con- 
sort. In dying, she left three sons and this one 
daughter, who won her way to her father's heart 
by the charm of her innocence and trust- 
fulness, her sprightly intelligence, and changeful 
grace. 

One morning, in the month of May, 1863, the 
sunshine was flickering on the silver ripples, and 
gilding the boats of the market-people as they 
softly glided up and down the beautiful river Mei- 
nam to the lazy swing of their oars. The floating 
shops were all awake, displaying their various 
and fantastic wares to attract the passing citizen 
or stranger. Pricsts in yellow robes moved noise- 
lessly from door to door, receiving without asking 
and without thanks the pls wherewith the pious 
Buddhist hopes to “make merit,” and lay up 
treasure in heaven. Shaves hurried hither and 
thither, worshippers of #ll ages thronged the gates 
of the temples, and myriads of fan-shaped bells 
scattered wolian melodies on the passing breeze. 
As my boy and I gazcd on this strangely pictur- 
esque scene, there swept across the river a royal 
barge filled with slaves, who the moment they had 
landed hurried up to me. 

“My lady,” they cried, “there is cholera in the 
inner city! Three slaves are lying dead in the 
princesses’ court, and Her Royal Highness, the 
































it. Damon and Pythins up a tree!” 


lovely Chowfa Ying, was seized this morning. She 


ME YOUTH’S 
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COMPANION. 
sends for you; she only wants to sve you. Oh, 
come, come to her quickly !"" and with that they put 
into my hands a serap of paper; it was trom Jlis 
Majesi 











“My Dear Mam.—Our well-beloved daughter, your 
favorite pupil, is attached with cholera and has earnest 
desire to see you; and is heard to make frequent repe- 
tition of your name. IT beg that yon will favor her wis! 
as there have been three 
She is best-beloved of my chil- 
Micted friend, 

. PP. Mana Monetret.” 










hs since morning. 
dren. 





Ina moment I was in my boat. I entreated, 1 
flattered, I scoldéd the rowers; how slow they 
were! how strong the opposing current! and my 
little darling was dying. And when I did reach 
those heavy gates how slowly they moved, with 
what suspicious caution they admitted me! Twas 
almost fierce with agony and impatience. And 
when at last I stood panting and breathless at the 
door of my Fa Ying’s chamber—too late—even 
Dr. Campbell (the surgeon of the British Consul- 
ate) had come too late. 

With breaking heart and eyes overflow 
tears, l crept near to the little dying prince: 
she opened her eyes, put out her arms. I 
her close to my bre: she nestled closer, then be- 
came very still. When I looked again my darling 
was dead. 

1 cannot tell you the sorrow that swept over 
me. We laid her on the bed. Her relatives began 
to repeat “P*hra Arahang! P'hra Araling!” one 
of the most sacred names of their teacher the Bud- 
dha, in the dead chikl’s ear, to remind her soul to 
xo to heaven and not forget the w: 

Alas! she would not now forget her way. She 
would never more lose herselfon the road to heaven, 
Beyond and above the P’hra Arahang she had. 
soured into the eternal, tender arms of the vd 
Jesus, of whom she was wont to say in her infan- 
tine wonder and eagerness, “Mam cha chin rak 
P'hra Jesu mak" (Mam dear, I love your holy 
Jesus much). 

As I stooped to imprint a parting kiss on the 
dear little face that had been so sweet and fair and 
lovely to me, her relations and slaves exchanged 
their wild cries of P’hra Arahang for a sudden 
burst of heart-rending groans and piercing shricks. 
An attendant hurried ine to the king. The mo- 
ment I entered his presence, he read the sad tidings 
in my silence and tears. He covered his face with 
his hands and wept passionately. Strange and 
terrible were the tears of such aman. Bitte 
hewailed his darling, calling her by sneh tender, 
touching cpithets as the lips of loving Christian 
mothers use. What could I say of my loss, my 
at could Ido but weep with him and 
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dim. 

‘The first ray of the morning sun had not yet 
beamed forth when he rose trom his reyal couch, 
sad and stricken, and proceeded, habited in- pure 
white, with all his houschold also robed in white, 
which is the color sacred to all solemn and reli- 
gious observances among the Sinmese,—to visit 
the chamber of death. 

In the centre of a great and magnificent hall, on 
a white satin cushion, fringed with a heavy gold 
border, lay the dead body of my darling little pupil. 

Speechless and with trembling lips, the royal 
father entered the apartment, took gently in his 
arms of love the little corpse of our dead darling, and 
bathed it hy pouring seven times cold water upon 
it. In this he was followed by other members of 
the royal family, then the most distant relatives, 
and lastly, such ladies of the harem as chanced to 
be in waiting. Each advanced in the order of 
rank, and poured pure cold water from a silver 
bowl over the lifeless but still beautiful form of 
the little princess. 

Two sisters of the King then shrouded the corpse 
in a sitting posture, wrapping it tightly in long 
strips of waxed linen cloth. They then overlaid 
it with perfumes and odoriferous guns, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, and lastly covered it with a fine 
winding-sheet. 

When this was done, every person crept towards 
the dead body and took a formal leave of it by re- 
peating, “Pr-sa-rang, nah Chowta Ying, cha ; 
(Thou art gone to heaven, Chowfa Ying, dear.) 








After the leave-taking was over, three young 
maidens, dressed in pure white, brought in two 
golden urns; the body was then deposited in the 
smaller of the two urns; and this again was put 
into the other, which was larger and of finer 
gold, richly adorned with precious stones. ‘The 
inner urn has an iron grating at the bottom, and 
the outer one a sinall opening at extreme end. 
Throngh this opening, by means of a stop-cock, 
the fluids of the body are drawn daily off and 
consumed by fire. This is done until the corpse 
has become quite dry, so as to burn up readily. 

















These preparations were to me dreadfully har- 
rowing, but I solaced myself by thinking that 
these heathenish practices would in no.way disturb 
the sweet rest and tranquillity to whieh my dar- 
ling had been called by her loving Father in 
Heaven. 

At length this double urn, crowned with a high 
tapering cover, was placed on a gilt sedan. Over 
it was held a similarly-formed gilt umbrella, and 
then carried in state to the temple of the Maha 
Phrasaal, or the Temple of Ancestors. Here it 
was mounted on a bigh platform, surrounded with 
lighted tapers and tell candles, with fragrant oil- 
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Jamps hanging from the ceilings. These lights 
burn night and day for the space of six months, 
so carefully are they watebed and renewed, All 
the insignia belonging to the rank of the poor litth 
dead princess were placed in forinal array as 
though at her feet. 

The body was not left alone. 
religious ceremonies had to be gone through be- 
fore it would be ready tor the fire. Three times 
every day, at early dawn, at noon, and at twilight, 
the musicians and priests came to chant hymns 
and to pray for the soul of the dead. Some of the 
prayers were addressed to the dead body, and it 
was commanded to soar on high through the fire, 
for which it was being prepared, and to return to 
its foster parents, ocean, varth, air and sky ; the soul 
also exhorted to pass to the Buddhist heaven. 
‘There are also hired mourning women, who 
scream, and shout, and beat their breasts, bewail- 
ing theearly dead, praising her goodness and 
beauty, and all the graces which she is supposed 
to have inherited from a long line of royal ances- 
tors. Then come four priests, who chant the 
praises of the Buddha instead of the dead child, 
and so make merit for the departed one, 

At length the appointed time arrived when the 
remains of the little princess must be laid in state 
upon the funeral pyre. Toarose at dawn, and 











A great many 

























{dressed in deep mourning, followed all the princes, 





nobles, governe nd great priests of that king- 
dom, with throngs of men, women and children, 
in their holiday attire, who came to see the burn 
ing of my little Fa Ying. 

The gold urn was placed in an ivory chariot, 
richly gilt, and was drawn by a pair of milk-white 
horses to the phra-néne, or cremation temple. 
We all took our places behind the ivory chariot. 
Then came the priests, and finally hundreds of 
men and women, clad in pure white. The 
followed by chariots laden with sacred. s 
wood, aromatic 














Then 
came a long procession of mythological figures 





gums, and wax tapers, 


drawn on small wooden wheels, 





‘The moment the strange human and mythol 
cal procession began to move, the econch-shells, 
horus, trumpets’ and flutes rent the air with wild 
wailing, but above the din rose the deep, measured, 
booming sound of the death-drums. 

Arrived at the phra-mene, the dried body was 
laid on a bed of fragrant sandal wood and aro- 
matic gins, connected with a train ot gunpowder, 
which the royal father ignited. Then every one 
of the royal family lighted their candles and Inid 
them on the pyre, and in a few moments, the body 
was entirely consumed. 

When the fire had quite burned itself out, all 
ened, 
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river by a procession of barges. mere an poe 
formed a circle of lighted torches, and scattered 
the ashes once more through fire into the waters. 
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JUDGED BY HIS SCHOOLMATES. 

A custom which is unique among the schools of 
the country has been observed, with the best re- 
sults, tor twenty-five years at the Chauncey Hall 
School of Boston. It is described as follows by 
the Advertiser : 

“It is a vote by the boys and girls of the school 
for the best boy in school. No conditions are im- 
posed, save as they are implied in the explanation 
which is given to acquaint the young people with 
the purpose of those who established the practice. 

“Each pupil is free to vote for any of the school 
who has been a member for any length of time, 
except since December Ist, last. It has been the 
custom to select a boy from the oldest class, but 
it is not compulsory to do so. 

“Former members of the school, not all of the 
same class, but intimate friends there, believing 
that a prize given on the principles they propound 
would help in developing a manly spirit at the 
school, began the practice of giving a medal to the 
boy who receives the plurality of the votes of the 
school as the best boy. 

“At noon the scholars were gathered in the 
school-room, and atter other business (including 
an explanation of the medal system of the school, 
based on absolute, not relative merit, so that a 
medal is within the reach of every pupil), Mr. 
Ladd explained the intent of the gentlemen who 
give the ‘best boy medal.’ ‘This does not mean,’ 
said he, ‘the best cl 1 scholar, nor the most 
noted catcher or pitcher at base-ball, nor the ablest 
mathematician, nor the best-drilled soldier, nor 
the most elegant declaimer, nor the fastest ranner, 
nor the most accurate Shakespearian scholar, nor 
the pluckiest fellow at football. - 

“*You, young boys, will do well to vote for the 
person who seems nearest to what your father and 
mother want you to be,—what you mean to be 
yourselves when you are in the first class; and 
you, young girls, will do well to vote for the boy 
who comes nearest to being what your parents are 
trying to have your brothers become. 

“The older scholars are tolerably familiar with 
ancient and modern history. Vote for that one of 
your number whose character comes nearest to 
the noblest men of whom you have read.’ 

“All the school sat upright, with military pre- 
cision. Their officers parsed the ballots, and cach 
pupil prepared his own. 

“At the head, he puts his own name and the 
number of years he had been in the school; below, 
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the name of his choice for the prize. Each ballot 
counts as inany units as the scholar casting it has 
been years at the school. 

“After the votes were cast, the school was mar- 
shalled from the room in regular order, and the 
result will not be known till the next exhibition. 

“By long experience, it is found that the pupils 
select a boy who is deemed by the teachers to be 
worthy of the medal, thus proving that the sense 
of honor is the same with boys as with grown peo- 


ple.” ; 


~o—_—_—_ 
THE LAND O' THE LEAL. 


I'm wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw in a thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearin’ awa’ 

To the Land o* the Leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither eauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is ever fair 

In the Land o* the Leal. 


You've been leal and true, Jean, 
‘Your task Is ended noo, Jean, 
And Til welcome you 

To the Land o’ the Leal. 
Then dry that tearfu' ee, Jean; 
My soul langs to be free, Jean; 

“And angels wait on me 

‘To the Land o° the Leal. 


Qur bonnie bairn’s there, Jean, 
was balth gude and fair, Jean, 
And we we grudged her sair 
fhe‘Land o° the Leal: 
Bute sorrow self wears past, Jean, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, Jean, 
‘The Joy that’s aye to last, 
Inthe Land 0’ the Leal. 


A 





frlends are gane, Jean 
We've lang been left alane, Jean: 
But we'll a’ meet again 

In the Land o* the Leal. 
Now fare ve weel, my ain Jean! 
This world’s care Is vain, Jean; 
1 meet, and aye be fain 
In the Land 0° the Leal. 














Lapy Nairn. 
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For the Companion, 


DR. SPENSER’S MELONS. 

It is next to impossible to teach many of the colored 
people of the South that it ia as wrong to steal a water- 
melon asacalf. The colored man will admit that the 
calf larceny deserves the severest penalty of the law, 
and if he were on a jury, he would enforce it too; but let 
acasc of stolen melons come before a court, and he'll 
stand up stoutly for acquittal, and if be is the delin. 
quent, plead his innocence with an injured air of being 
unjustly persecuted. 

Old Uncle Jered Black, a negro of some reputation 
in the Gulf States, expressed the popular opinion in a 
melon case before the court where he had been dragged 
a reluctant witness. 

“No, jedge; I’m not denyin’ Simon Blase tuck de 
melons, sence all dese gemmans seed him do it. But 
melons, somehow, don’t seem like dey’s anybody's 
property specially. Folks wot plants ’em knows dey’s 
pound to be tuck when dey’re ripe. Why, when J 
plants, Idraps four seed in a hill, and I sez, ‘Tree fur 
me, and one fur de tic.’ You pute your gold and your 
silver in a chist, and you keeps de key. You plante 
your melons i%c- by 1Ke road, and teads your nefgniur 
into temptation by makin’ his mouf water fur ‘em. 
No, jedge, ef melons is valybles, treat ’em like valybles 
and hide ’em. Don’t trow em under folks’ foots, and 
den kick up a row wen they’re picked up.” 

Uncle Jercd Black, however, would never be called 
upon to defend his colored brothers of O—, at lenst 
for some time to come. They wince at the very name 
of melon. 

I will tell you why. 

There never was such a season for melons as last 
summer in the country around O—. They were 
splendid in all the little fields and gardens, but, strange 
to say, they had becn a failure in the lots of the colored 
population. 

The right time to plant them had come when the 
moon was on the wane, and you can neither persuade 
nor force a colored planter to put sced into the ground at 
that time. 

The new moon came.in wet. The melon-seed that 
the colored people planted were rotted and the crop 
spowed. One could hardly count the hungry mouths 
which longed for the luscious fruit, and the eyes which 
gloated over the fence at Dr. Spenser's melon-patch. 
He bad the finest melons in the country, but he did not 
give many people a chance to taste them; for Dr. Spen- 
ser was a miserly man, who preferred leaving fruit to 
rot on the ground to giving it away. 

Raids were made on all the melon-patches for miles 
around, but Dr. Spenser's was untouched. He chuckled 
when any one asked if he was not afraid to have his 
melons right on the public road, when just to cross to 
a low fence would bring a robber into the very midst of 
bis fruit. 

“And what would Fury be doing when the rascals 
were climbing my fence?” he laughed. ‘You've never 
seen my bull-dog, Fury, have you? “Well, be keeps 
gard over there. No fear of my melons being touched.” 

There was no fear until, in the height of the season, 
Fury was taken fll, and in a very few hours gave up his 
breath. Dr. Spenser was now at his wits’ end. ‘Those 
lazy, thieving boys will be down on my patch to-night,” 
he raid to his wife, “and not a melon will they leave. 
What on earth am I going to do?” 

“You had better watch yourself, or put William to 
do it.” 

“Am I not likely to be called off any hour of the 
night?” he answered, crosly. ‘And to talk about 
William watching! He’s so scary that he'd run his legs 
off if a cow looked over the paling. But I won’t stand 
being robbed. I know what I'll do.” 

‘Whatever it was, it was some mysterious transaction 
which kept the old doctor basy in the patch all the 
afternoon. As dark came on, he was seen carrying a 
post with a label on it, which he planted about the mid- 
dle of the patch, and his work was done. 

Meanwhile, the news of Fury’s death had spread 
through the colored colony of O——. As a general 
Tule, these people were penceable and law-abiding, 
who did not disturb thelr neighbors, and only quar- 
relled a little among themselves. They had had quite 
a religious revival lately, and held meetings at each 
other's houses every night. 

“T tank de Lord!” said old Hannah Dickson, when 
the news of Fury’s death reached her cabin. I prayed 
agin dat dog eber sence he tuck a nip outer my. Joe. 
He wa'nt no dug, but a plumb debbil, and now he's 


gone to jedgment.” ’ 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“What, Aunt Hannah, ss you believe dogs have 
souls?” asked Frank Havard, a mischievous white boy, 
who was Joe’s constant associate, and leader in all bis 
wild pranks. 

“I b'llevea wot I b'lieves. 
son, dey'se got souls.” 

“What were you doing, Joe, when the dog nipped 
you?” was his next question. 

Joe giggled. 

“J wos sittin’ on the upper bars, Mars’ Frank, jest 
countin’ de whoppin’ ripe melons ole doctor bad, and 
nebbcr tinkin’ vb dogs, nor noting, wen that warment 
altps up, and fust ting I knowed he grabbed at my leg. 
"Twas a awful holt he tuck, but I got away someho 
He bit a picce clean out of my leg. Look a hore”. 
rolling up his pants and showing a severe bite, not yet 
healed. 

“Well, it’s the Inst nip he'll get at any one,” Frank 
said. “That old hunks won't have a melon left by to- 
morrow, and serves him right. I wouldn’t mind taking 
a pull at 'cm myself,” and he eauntered off, whistling. 

“Sure de dog’s dead, Joe?” old Hannah asked. 

“Seed him wid my own two ey: cold and atiff as 





‘Wen animals is got rea- 











dis here post.” 
“Melons mighty fine, Joc?” was the next question. 
“Ts many ob ’em ripe?” = 


“Well, you neber seed sich whoppin’ fellars. Dar's 
twenty ripe ones diy berry minute, if dere’s one." 








Hannah cleared her throat. 7 
“We'se gwine to hold meetin’ at Brud- 

der Ford's to-night, rite “longside de doc- 

tor’s ficld. Bruddcr Ford’s water is mon 

strous bad. It makes me rite sick. Talk- 

in’ ob water-melons makes me hone fur em. 

Tink you kin find one or tw@ in Brudder 

Ford’s patch, and 

fetch ’em tome af 

ter meetin ?" 


“T reckon,” 
Joe's answer, giv 


was 





en with alacrity. Nothing more passed between mother 
and aon. 

Well, before dark, half-a.dozen of the young scamps 
in the neighborhood kne * that Fury had barked his 
las’ and com’iined with Jee to rob the patch tbat 
‘They were to take severul bags of the fruit to the peo- 
ple at Ford's, and then help themselves. They knew 
no questions would be asked by their friends, who would 
be conveniently blind. What boys chose to do was a 
amatter of little consequence to them, and If they kept 
their own hands from the very act of theft, they could 
not be made to understand that they shared the guilt by 
sharing the spoils. 

This may scem singular morality to my young read- 
ere, but where the colored population is ignorant, it is 
the commonest thing in the world for them to defend 
themselves warmly against an accusation of theft, and 
really believe themeelves guiltless, when they had in- 
atigated their own children to commit it. 

Joe did not forget his friend Frank in the proposed 
raid upon the watermelons. About dusk, he hunted 
him up. 

“You ace, Mars’ Frank,” he said, “me and dem nig- 
gers will tote de watermillions fur our friends fust, and 
den I'll gib "em some, and ship 'em. We two'll stay in 
de patch, and I'll save de biggestfellare fur us. We 
kin eat den in pence. It'll be dark till "bout nine, and 
den we'll hab a moon. We kin eat all we want ter "fore 
dat.” 

Like a general, Joc marshalled hie forces, and soon 
after dark, dusky figures might have been scen stealing 
nolscleasly in and out of the patch. Frank Havard was 
there. His father was a lawyer of high reputation, who 
lived in constant dread that his young scapegrace would 
some day get into a scrape from which no law quibble 
could free him. The boy was a thorn in his respectable 
papa’s side. 

He lounged againet the fence, Jesting with the boys, 
who were securing the melons, and taking them to 
Ford’e,—for they carried a part of them therey—but not 
taking any active part in the raid. 

“Now, fellars, here’s yer bag ob melons,” mld Joe, 
“and jest scoot away wid ‘em. EfI was you, I'd eat 
‘em by de brick pond, so you kin pitch de rinds into de 
water. Me and Mars’ Frank, we’s gwine to bunt a safe 
place, too."” 

“Where have you put our melons?” Frank asked, 
when the boys and their plunder had disappeared. 

Joc led him to n place where he had concealed some 
splendid ones. Ry the dim starlight, Frank saw they 
were really the largest and finest he had ever seen. The 
two boys seated themselves on the ground, each with a 
whole melon before him, and began their feast. ‘The 
last mouthfuls were hastily swallowed, for the moon 
had risen, and was now shining brightly on the field. 


“Let's hurry, fur goodness’ sake, Mars’ Frank!" whia- 
pered Joe, casting uneasy glances around him, but 
cramming down melon at the same time. ‘Dat moon 
is run up mighty quick. Wot dat post doin’ dar?” as 
his eyes fell on the post, with its label, which In the 
darkness had escaped their notice. ‘Look, Mars’ Frank, 
at dem big white letters on de board.” 

Frank had risen, and stood now before a board, painted 
black, with a large label on it, written in chalk,- 

“Take warning, these melons are poisoned 

“Thunderation!” he cried, as he read it aloud. “I 
believe the man only wants to scare us.” But be turned 
white as.he spoke, and trembled like a leaf. 

“Jt’s true!" yelled Joe, leaping up. ‘‘Fle’a jest de 
mean man to do it. Oh, oh,oh! We's p’lsoned dead, 
and mammy and all de folks ix done p'isoned too!” 




















Like a flash of lightning, he was over the fence, and 





| 1» all dyin’ at my house.” 
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running to Ford's, while Frank made equal speed 
towards his own home. On Joc's way, he passed the 
brick-yard pond where the boys still were. 

“De melons is p’isoned!" he cried. ‘We's all done 
dead!" and without farther explanation, followed by 
the terrified boys, he burst into “Brudder Ford's” just 
os the last melon had been cut and distributed. The 
boy was frantic with fright. 

“We're p'isoned!” he screamed. ‘Old doctor put 
p'ison in de melons, and we’s just found it out. O 
mammy, mammy!"” 

First, the silence of utter stupefaction, and then com- 
menced screams und groans. Men and women rolled 
on the floor in real or fancied agony. 

“I feels it a-comin’!" shrieked one woman. 
it a.comin'! Lord hab massy on my ainful sou! 

“Te it quik p'ison? Will it gib us time to pra: 
groaned another. “Oh, catch a holt on ne, ‘fore I faints ! 

But nobody carcd who fainted in that dreadful hour. 
The only one in the yelling crowd who had one atom of 
sense left was Ford himself. Being quite indisposed, 
he had hardly touched the melons, and therefore, not 
having the fear of death before him, he knew pretty 
well what to do. 

He flew to Dr. Spenser's house, and fortunately found 
that gentleman up. = 

“Come on, doctor, come on!” he shouted. ‘De folks 
Don't stop to put on your 


“I feels 

























You aint got time 
the matter?” 
asked the doctor. 
“Dey's all p'isoned. You donc it, and ef dey dies, 
you'll be de murderer.” 
The doctor muiled grimly. 
“Zo they've been at my melons, have they? Well, I 
put up a warning, apd if they love to steal and risk i 





that's not my business 

He smiled still more viciously when he reached the 
house, and saw the groaning, writhiug mass of human- 
ity within it. 

His remedies, whatever they were, were prompt and 
vigorous, and didn't leave much of the stolen melon for 
digestion. By the time he got through with them, they 
were among the limpest mortals that ever found for- 
bidden fruit bitter on the palate. 

As for Joe, he was so ill that he just asked to be let 
alone. He didn’t seem to care If he lived or died. 

It was daylight before the people staggered off to thelr 
own homes, half afraid that the poison was not de- 
stroycd, and that it would tart up and destroy them yet. 

Dr. Spenser forbore to say a word of reproach, as he 
watched the crowd tottering off, saying, “Lord hab 
massy on us. Jist let us git out ob dis prickly brier.” 
Tad an awful time with young Havard,” said a 
brother physician that morning to Dr. Spenser. “Was 
up with him half the night. Said he was poisoned from 
amelon in your patch. Same symptoms as your col- 
ored patients."” 

Dr. Spenser winked. ‘So he was in that party, was 
hy + Fepll, the melons were not really poisoned, 
thow ,a [ won't say what I did to them.” 

Even Frank Havard docs not care for watermelons 
any longer. 





—=. ~~ 
WHICH WAS THE GREATER HERO? 


One of the virtues of the French is their willingness 
to lay down life for an idea. Not unfrequently, how- 
ever, this virtue becomes, through excess, a vice. Un- 
der the form of enthusiasm for glory—a common euphe- 
miem for national vanity and covetousness—it leads to 
aggressive wars. Louis Napoleon used this national 
passion to summon France to a war with Germany. 
‘The response was as prompt an generous; but it led to 
the crowning, in the palace of Versailles, of the King of 
Prussia as Emperor of Germany. 

Another French trait is willingness to be led by a 
great man who represents a grand Idea. This virtue, 
when restrained, gives solidarity to popular movements. 
When let loose, it degenerates into the vice of blind, 
unreasoning man-worship. The man ix associated with 
the nation’s thought. Straightway he becomes an idol, 
and is so clevated that the idea Is left below, and only 
the man is thought of. 

This habit of man-worship and the passion for glory 
explain France’s devotion to the first Napoleon, and 
why It is that, just now, thousands of Frenchmen are 
erazed about Victor Hugo. A poet and romance 
writer, whose fortunate exile identified him as an oppo- 
nent of Louis Napoleon, is hailed as “the apostle of 
Liberty” and “the Friend of the People.” 

Even the Irish Land Leaguers solicit him to publisha 
manifesto to the world exhibiting the sufferings of Irish 
peasants. He received them as an untitled monarch in 
the dining-room of his magnificent Paria house. 

They gazed upon a ceiling covered with a striped 
cloth of silver and moss velvet, made three hundred 
years ago for the palace of a Venetiandoge. Their out- 
look was through windows heavily curtained in moss- 
green plush and silver. One large mirror, facing the 
windows, and another, a Venetian, over a high mantel- 
piece, reflected their forms, while thelr faces were 
lighted up by a chiselled steel candelabrum and a lustre 
of the sixtedhth century. 






‘Tn this rich and pleturesque dining-room, the roman- 
cer listened to the ld, sad story of the sufferings of 
Irish peasants, living in mud buts, which their poverty 
forced them to share with the pigs, who paid “the 
rint,” when rent was paid. The hangings of a despot 
of the Adriatic draped the philanthropic poet of the 
Seine. 

A few days after listening to this story of Irish 
wrongs, “the immortal great man of humanity,” a 
Garibaldi named him, stood at an open window, under 
heavy drapery, to receive the salutations of friends. 
For six hours thousands passed in review before him, 
throwing flowers and laurel wreaths at his fect, as ex- 
pressions of admiration for thelr hero on the seventy- 
ninth anniversary of his birthday. . 
Victor Hugo takes no pains to conceal his egotism, 
but on this day his vanity inebriated him. ‘I salute 
Paris,” he said. “I salute this immense city. I salute 
it not in my own name, for I am nothing, but in the 
pame of everything that lives, reasons, thinks, loves and 
hopes here below.” 

He said much more, in a similar strain of egotism, 
and French ears were ercct to catch each word. But to 
English and American ears the speech auggests those 
two words, whose sound expresses their scnac, gush 
and bosh. The contrasts in the receptions indicate the 
difference between the Gaul and the Saxon. 

A few years ago a gentleman called upon a Boston 
philanthropist, whose fame as an orator rivalx Iugo's 
asa poel. He found him dwelling in a plain house 
located in a most unfashionable street. Ita simple fur- 
niture and the absence from the walls of pictures and 
engravings surprised the gentleman. Knowing the 
philanthropist’s culture and msthetic taste, and that his 
means permitted the indulgence, h¢ could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise. 

“Yes, I know,” said the philanthropixt— 
substance of his reply, not his words—and I once 
thought of indulging my taste for fine pictures and en- 
gravinys. But atone of our anti-slavery mvetingr the 
subscription paper, after it had been passed around, 
was handed to me. 

“Leaw that poor sewing-women, carning five or six 
dollars a week, had subscribed from two to ten dollars, 
and that working-men had put their names down for 
ten and twenty dollars, when their income was not #ix 
hundred dollars a year. 

“Those subscriptions prevented me from hanging 
pictures on my walls then, and I have never seen the 


since when I was rich enough to buy them and re- 














Which of these two, think ye, is the hero? 
—— —+er— --—— 


oF the Companton. 


THE BOSTON FLOWER MISSION OF 
1880. 


A modest paragraph which I noticed in one of the 
Boston daily papers of last year, announcing that the 
Flower and Fruit Mission had closed ite labors for the 
season, brought vividly to my mind the beginning of 
this «weet charity, and the far-reaching effecta whieh 
gre out of one girl’s thought. 





gave a flower apiece to halfadozen eager, clamor- 
ing children on Boston Common, as she crossed it 
coming from the Providence Depot, dreamed what 
the result of it would be; that from the thought 
thus awakened would spring up one of the most 
comforting missions, that should not only make 
lighter and more cheerful the homes of suffering and 
toil of many im her own city, but which should send its 
beneficent influence all over the country, and across the 
water even, to the poor and sick of crowded citics. 

Another season of blossomeinat hand. Therecord of 
this Flower Miseion ts one worth telling, and well 
worth considering. 

‘Ten years ago, as the young girl referred to above, 
was coming in from a visit to frienda in the country, 
with ber hands filled with the perfume-laden apoils of 
summer, she was met by a group of children, poor and 
neglected, who crowded about her begging for “juet 
one flower, please.” As she stopped and gave them 
each one from her bunch, she noticed how the look of 
delight eame Into all faces, while the cyes fairly danced 
with happiness. 

She thought then of all the flowers in many beautiful 
gardens about the city, which faded on their stems, giv- 
ing little pleasure to any one. She recalled the hills 
and meadows that she knew, covered over with wild 
flowers that could be had for the picking, and she real- 
ized that there were thousands in her own city to whom. 
animple flower would bring as much of happiness and 
delight as it had to the few children. 

There were other poor children, crowded down in the 
alleys and courts, about the wharves, and in other poor 
portions of the town; there were the patients in the 
hospitals, longing, no doubt, to yet out into God's own 
sunshine, and live amid the blossoms and awcet smells 
ot the country; there were the sewing-girla, 
dreds, in hot, close rooms under roofse“on wi 
summer sun poured pitilessly; and sadder than all, 
there were the inmates of the jails and the prisons. 

Such a mission would require no outlay of money. 
A few hours dally taken from something else could 
well be-put into this work of comfort. 

The’plan, as {t gradually took shape within the girl’s 
mind, war, to have some central point ‘in the city to 
which contributions of flowers might be aent, when she 
should have had the opportunity of asking for them, 
and whence they should be distributed; then to 
engage the Interest of other girls, for she could not do 
her work alone. 

She talked to scveral ladies, who entered into the 
plan as enthusiastically as she could wish, and they 
agreed to devote two mornings of each week to the 
work. 

The next thing todo was tu notify people that their 
flowera were wanted, and induce them to send them. 
The way she took to do thie was to interest the Boston 
clergymen in her work, and get them to read the notice 
from their pulpite. 

One clergyman offered the use of his chapel as the 
headquarters of the mission, a» it hadacentral location, 
and his offer was gladly accepted. 

The chapel was opencd for the first time on the tenth 
of May, 1889, and the few young ladioe who gathered 
there recelved thirteen contributions of flowers, and 
making them up into little bunches, carried them to 








eight horpitals and thirty-six invalids, of whom they 


| had heard through the various pastors and city visitors. 


give the - 
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Contributions increased, and the work grew 
apace, 80 that the average ‘listribution for that 
gummer was one hundred and twenty-one bunches 
a day. 

In 1876 the work had grown, so that the average 
number of bunches distributed daily was three 
hundred and seventy. Since that time the nam- 
ber has almost doubled. 





THE BOSTON FLOWER MISSION. 


Phere is no prettier sight in the world than was 
presented last year in Hollis Street Chapel, the 
headquarters of this work, every Monday and 
Thursday morning from the first of May till the 
last of October. 

The doors were opened at cight o'clock, and two 
or more of the committee were on hand to receive 
the contributions, which came pouring in from 
that hour until cleven o’clock, when the chapel 
was one mass of bloom. 
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top of which a trame is placed filled with holes, 
each large enongh to receive a bunch of flowers, 
Keeping the stems in the water, but preventing the 
petals from getting wet. As soon as these tanks 
are filled the committee of distribution start on 
their rounds. Baskets are piled high with bou- 
quets, and off the sweet burden-bearers go to the 
Dispensary and Ont Kitchens first of all, for here 
they find the poor and sick. All the time the 
workers are busy at the flowers, and usually by 
noon all are made up. 

Several ladies became so interested that they 
took turns in sending their carriages to make the 
rounds of the hospitals and more distant quarters 
of the city, and thus facilitate the work of the 
young missionaries. 

They found no trouble about getting flowers; 
in many of the towns about Boston the school- 
children formed flower- gathering bands, and 
passed all their Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons of the summer scouring the fields and 
woods for wild flowers to send to Hollis Street. 

Many of the persons who sent contributions ar- 
ranged the flowers themselves, and that was a 
great labor-saving for the workers in Boston. 

The flowers, at first, came almost entirely from 
the suburhs directly about the city, Roxbury, Dor- 
chester, Milton, Brookline and Cambridge. After- 
wards one hundred and fourteen towns assisted in 
the work. Old Berkshire hills sent contributions, 
and so did Hampden, Franklin and Worcester 
counties. Cape Cod responded, and matched her 
offerings with those from Cape Ann. It would 
seein as though the heart of the whole common- 
wealth beat to the thought of the one girl whose 
heart was the first stirred in this matter. 

New Hampshire and Vermont joined the work- 
ers, and sent many baskets of flowers to Boston 
for the poor and sick. As 

I would like to have the time to tell you of the 
effect this Mission has had in many ways. City 
visitors tel! me that the sight of a rose or other 
flower, blossoming in a cracked tumbler or broken 
bottle, has shamed many a careless woman, and 
roused many a discouraged one to cleanliness and 
neatness; that it has softened rough speech, and 
cleared clouded faces. And if a slip finds its way 
into some of the bunches, you have no idea how 
it is treasured and coaxed into growth. 

It has done a wonderful work, this Flower Mis- 
sion, in a quiet, unobtrusive way, and hundreds 
of sonls have not only been made happier, but 
better for it. 

But the work has been even more far-reaching 
than this; since the pioneer mission was opened, 
others have been formed in Cambridge, New York, 

Philadelphia, St. Lonis, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Pittshnrgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Salem 
and Louisville in our own country, and in Great 





Britain at Hull, London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Leeds, Glasgow and Bristol there are flower inis- 
sions. 

From Paris and some of the German cities, Ict- 
ters have been received asking for instructions, 
with assurances that the missions should be start- 
ed as soon ae the right way could be found. 

It all grew out of the thought of one girl, neither 


rich.nor influential; only an earnest worker with 
& sympathetic heart, a helpful brain, and willing 
hands. If she had “despised the day of small 

things,” I should not have had this story to tell. 

Sarure Joy Wuite. 

———_+e____ 
For the Companton, 
SUNSET AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
The purple mountains In the distance Ne 

Wrapped in thelr stately grandeur hushed and deen 








Those inward feelings strive to speak what tongue 
And moving lips cannot express. The eyes 
In rapture gaze. From hidden chords arise 
Those stralng that pensive harmony hath wrung. - 
‘The sun sinks low beyond the hoary peak: 
Day's glory fades, and twilight spreads the west. 
‘With soothing shades and Influence of rest, 
And eyes the host of starry watchers aeck. 
ERNEST W. SUURTLEFF. 
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THE COERCION OF IRELAND. 

After sitting for nine weeks, the British Parlia- 
ment has at last passed the law which has become 
famous under the name of the “Coercion Bill.” 
This bill, which deprives the Irish people of a 
large share of their liberties, has been resisted, 
step by step, with every device of which they could 
avail themselves, by the little knot of Irish mem- 
bers who follow the lead of Mr. Parnell. But it 
could not be expected that twenty-five or thirty 
members could hold out long against the com- 
bined forces of the two great English parties. 

The Coercion Bill was prompted by the disor- 
ders and disturbances which occurred in Ireland 
during the autumn. It was found by the English 
Government that when the men who created these 
disorders were arrested and tried, they were uni- 
formly acquitted by the Irish juries. Thus, under 
the ordinary forms of law, they remained unpun- 
ished and were set free to repeat their illegal deeds. 

To meet this evil, and to restore order to Ire- 
land, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that they must restrict the 
liberties of the Irish; to put practically despotic 
power in the hands of the lord-licutenant and the 
magistrates; and to dispense with the ordinary 
operation of the law. 

The Coercion Bill permits the lord-lieutenant 
and the magistrates to arrest any person who is 
“reasonably suspected” of having violated the law 
in any of the districts declared hy the Government 
to be in a state of disturbance; to hold the person 
arrested in prison, without bail or trial, for a pe- 
riod of over a year and a half; and to dispense 
with the right of habeas corpus, by which an ar- 
rested person is allowed to insist on being tried 
without delay. 

This measure also “retroacts ;” that is, under its 
provisions, any man who is “‘reasonably suspected” 
of having violated the law, even before the Coer- 
cion Bill was passed, as far back as the first of 
November, may be arrested and imprisoned with- 
out trial under its provisions. 

Added to the “Coercion Bill” is another, called 
the “Arms Act.” This provides that no man in 
Ireland shall carry arms unless he has a license 
allowing him to do so. This license must be pro- 
cured from the English officials. Any house in 
Ireland may be searched by the police for arms 
between sunrise and sunset. The Goyernment is 
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arms in Ireland. This “Arms Bill” will remain in 
force for the period of tive years. 

It is easily seen that thesc measures go far to 
reduce Ireland to the condition of a country ruled 
by an absolute despot. They enable the lord-lien- 
tenant to keep men in prison nearly two years on 
mere suspicion ; they take away the right to carry 
arms, even for self-defence ; and they deprive Irish- 
men of that security which is gained by the an- 
cient principle that “every man’s house is his 
castle.” 

We may rendily believe that a liberal Cabinet 
like that of Mr. Gladstone, really anxious to do 
something to improve the condition of the Irish 
People, has been very loth to apply so stern and 
despotic a law to a country already suffering under 
so many injustices. 

But English statesmen are always ready to take 
severe measures when the power of England is 
called in question or detied; and above all things, 
they are resolved to retain their Empire over Ire- 
land. 

These stringent measures, however, are to be 
followed by a bill dealing with the perplexing 
question of the Irish land. It will probably seri- 
seck to diminish the power of landlords, and 
to secure larger rights to the poor, downtrodden 
tenants. But it is doubtful whether any English 
Cabinet can be induced to propose a reform suffi- 
ciently generous to settle the question, and make 
the Irish contented with their lot. 

The Coercion and Arms Bills will undoubtedly 
be effective in establishing temporary order. The 
forthcoming Land Bill is far less likely to give the 
mass of the people justice; for if the bill is a broad 
one, it will probably be thrown out by the House 
of Lords; and the same terrible problem will still 
remain to perplex British statesmanship. 
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THE FAREWELL LESSON. 


My falrest child, I have no song to give you: 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 

Yet ere we part, one lesson I ean leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, swect mald, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things. not dream them all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, swect song. 
: CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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THE FUNDING BILL. 


One of our subscribers asks us to give the ob- 
jections to the Funding Bill that was passed by 
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returned to it. Of course, as the Government has 
received the value of the banknotes, it redeems 
them. 

The Funding Bill proposed to take away the 
privilege of the banks of getting back their bonds 
in this way. It will be seen that it was intended, 
in connection with the other provision forbidding 
the banks to hold bonds that had been called in, 
to require them to continue to hold the present 
amount of Government bonds, and those bearing 
interest. 

Then it was provided, in addition, that after a 
given date, no bonds should be received as security 
for circulation except the three percents. Uniting 
the several measures we have inentioned, one can 
easily see that as the bank could neither obtain 
Possession of its called bonds to present them for 
payment, nor leave them where they were on de- 
posit with the Treasurer, it must take other bonds 
to the same amount in exchange for them; and 
the bill said they must take three per cents. 

This was said by the opponents of the measure 
to be of the nature of repudiation. The Govern- 
ment proposed not to pay to the banks as it did to 
other creditors the amount due them, but it offered 
them only the choice of taking three-per-cent. 
bonds, or of giving up their charters. - It was be- 
cause of the provisions which we haye thus de- 
scribed, and which were contained in the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill, that the President vetoed the 
measure. 

a4 ig as 
THE TIE IN THE SENATE. 

An interesting and exciting scene took place, on the 
18th of March, in the United States Senate. 

It was known that on that day the vote would bo 
taken which would decide which party should control 
the committees and organization of the body. Up to 
that day, the Democrats had been in a majority of one 
or two; but the arrival of the two new Republican Sen. 
ators from Maine and Minnesota, and the uncertainty as 
ts how two of the other Senators would vote, made it 
very doubtful how the final issue would be decided. 
The Senate was known to consist of thirty-seven Re- 
publicans and thirty-eeven Democrats. There were 
also two “Independent” Senators: Mr. Davis of Illinois 
and Mr. Mahone of Virginia. Mr. Davis bad announced 
his intention to vote with the Democrats. But the Vir 
ginia Senator, though ina hot debate a day or two be- 
fore with Senator Hill of Georgia, he had declared that 
he was not subject to Democratic allegiance, had not 
openly declared on which side he would vote. The 
whole result, therefore, depended on Gen. Mahone. 











the last Congress, and which, having been vetoed 
by President Hayes, as almost the last act of his 
official life, failed to become a law. There are ob- 
jections to on camnlvine with «6 to 
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If the Funding Bill had become a law, and the 
debt which is shortly coming due had been refund- 
ced, under its provisions, into three-per-cent. bonds, 
there would have been a great saving in interest to 
the Government,—somewhcre between thirteen and 
fifteen million dollars a year, according to the 
amount of the debt that might be actually paid 
before refunding. = 

That was the great reason in favor of the bill, 
and nobody in the country disputed that it was a 
most powerful motive for passing it. But it was 
objected that it would be impossible to borrow 
money at three-per-cent. interest. For proof of 
this, people were asked to look at Great Britain, 
which had never been able to do so,—Tor although 
British “‘consols” bear only three-per-cent. interest, 
they were not sold at par, and have only reached 
par two or three times in many years. 

It was urged that if a much richer Government 
than ours was not able to obtain moncy at so 
cheap a rate, it would be impossible for the United 
States to do so; and the Republicans insisted that 
it would be very bad policy to risk all on so doubt- 
ful an experiment. For if the loan should not be 
taken, the debt would go on drawing five and six 
per cent. interest. 

That was one reason. Another, and the more 
important one, was that it was intended by this 
bill to force the national banks to subscribe to the 
loan. How this was so, will require a careful 
explanation, and the close attention of readers. 

If a private citizen, who owned a bond coming 
due next July, should read in the newspapers that 
his bond had been called in for payment, he could 
do one of three things. He could present the 
bond, receive its valne, and invest the procceds as 
he pleased ; or he could continue to hold the bond, 
of course getting no interest upon it; or he could 
subscribe for a three-per-cent. bond, and exchange 
his old bond for a new one. 

The banks were not allowed the privilege of this 
choice. They were notified by the bill that if they 
continued to hold their old bonds for thirty days 
after they had been called for payment, they would 
be liable to have a recciver appointed, their con- 
cerns wound up, and their charter taken away. 
At the same time, they were deprived of a privi- 
lege they have enjoyed of being able to reduce 
their circulation. 

It is known that the banks have notes sent to 
them from Washington, to be issued by them, to 
the amount of ninety per cent. of the par value of 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States. Ifa bank sends on one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds, notes to the amount of 
ninety thousand dollars are issued to it. Then if 
the bank wishes to reduce its circulation, or to re- 
gain possession of its honds, it sends on ninety 








empowered to prohibit the importation and sale of 





thousand dollars in greenbacks, and the bonds are 


When the tlme came to take the vote, the Senate, 
both floor and galleries, was densely crowded. The 
new Vice-President occupied the chair. The fall 
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Democrats. 

At last the clerk called, in a distinct voice, the name 
ot Senator Mahone. Every eye was turned to the small, 
nervous figure of the Virginian. He voted “No,” that 
ia, with the Democrats. 

The Republicans looked surprised and shocked. The 
faces of the Democratic Senators lit up with unexpected 
Joy. The organization of the Senate, after all, was 
theirs. 

But they were destined soon to be undecelved. At 
the end of the roll call, Senator Mahone arose in bis 
seat and addressed the chair. Once more a dead and 
anxious silence reigned through the chamber. He said, 
quietly, that he had voted under a mistake. He desired 
to change his vote. He would vote “Yes,” that is, with 
the Republicans. The tables were now turned. This 
change of vote gave the control of the Senate to the Re- 
publicans. They, in turn, became joyful, and the Demo- 
crate downcast. 

The vote now stood, thirty-cight to thirty-eight; and 
the Vice-President gave his casting voice on the Repub- 
lican side. 

Tn so dramatic a manner was the power in the Upper 
House of Congress transferred from one party to the 
other. 





+e 
A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 

Professor Tyndall, of London, has just invented a 
new eclentific apparatus that, when properly used, 
gives most singular results, and shows that the wonders 
of the photophone have only just begun. 

The photophone has already been described in the 
Companion, and you may remember it is an instrument 
invented by Prof. Bell, for causing a beam of light to 
convey a telephonic message to a distance. 

In the new apparatus, a beam of light from = Hime 
light, or even a candle, is thrown upon a common. glass 
flask having a long neck. To this is fastened a rubber 
speaking tube that may be placed to the car, so that 
any sounds in the flask may be heard through the tube. 

Between the flask and the light is placed a circular 
disc of metal, having narrow slots, or openings, placed 
like the spokes of a wheel round the edge. When the 
disc is at rest the beam of light may pass through one 
of the slots and fall on the flask. 

If now, the disc is made to turn rapidly on its axis, 
the light will reach the flask in a series of flashes, as it 
shines through the slots one after the other. Here the 
curious discovery comes in. When the flask is filled 
with a gas, or a vapor, say ‘the vapor of sulphuric ether, 
common street gas, oxygen, perfumes like patchoull or 
cassia, or even smoke, and the beam of light is made to 
fail on the flask in a series of alternate flashes, the oper- 
ator, listening with the speaking tube at bis ear, will 
hear strange musical sounds ineide the flask. 

The pitch of these tones will correspond exactly with 
the speed with which the disc is made to turn, and each 
kind of gas, or vapor, in the fiask will give a different 
kind of note, some soft, some loud, and some very 
sweet and musical. 

This is certainly the most remarkable discovery since 
the photophone, and it shows that light may be made 
the means of making sounds audible at a distance, even 
when the eye can see no difference in the light. It even 
suggests the idea that we may yet be able to hear the 














sounds of the fire raging in the sun. It may, indeed, 
be only a hint to yet more wonderful and unthought-of 
r between light and sound, which may be 
‘utilized as a medium of communication. 
Es 
A GREAT CITY PAPER. 

‘The public probably knows more about newspapers 
now than it did when the good old farmers used to rank 
the New York Tribune as next in infallibility to the 
Bible, and believed that Horace Greeley wrote every 
‘word of it, fashion-notices, advertisements and all. 
But even now, very few people outside the profession 
of journalism have any idea of the system and skill 
necessary in making up a daily paper, or the amount of 
drudgery and actual experience required before a man 
is fitted to take part in the work. 

‘Young men just out of college, broken-down lawyers, 
merchants or clergymen in need of work crowd the 
offices of city’ journals, confident that they are compe- 
tent to fill any position in them without any preparation 
whatever, “There are three things,” says an English 
wit, “which every man thinks he can do without being 
taught: cook a beefsteak, edit a paper, and manage a 
wife.” The fact is that no amount of learning or gen- 
eral culture will fit a man to be a journalist; he must 
“learn how,” just as he must learn to be a blacksmith 
or a physician. 

‘The working force ona great city journal like the New 
York Tribune and Jerald is systematized, graded and 
__ is almost as complex as that of the municipal govern- 

ment. There is, first, the editor-in-chief, sometimes, 

_ but not always, part owner of the journal; second, the 
managing editor; then® follow the night editor; news 
editor, the editorial writers} the literary and agricul- 
tural editors, the dramatic, musical and art critics, the 
men whose business it is to make up columns of glean- 
ings, of personals, of educational or art notes; the sport- 
‘ing, charitable and fashion editors; the necrologist, who 
keeps biographies of every living man or woman of 
note in his pigeon-holes ready to publish the hour of 
their death; then comes the city editor with his huge 

staff of reporters busy night and day in searching for 

‘items of local interest. Each of the heads of depart- 
" ‘ments, indeed, has usually his assistants, their number 
and ability depending on the means of the journal. 
Outside of the office are the large corps of editorial 
and critics, who usually are paid by the column, 
beyond these again the correspondents and occa- 
| writers, which in the case of at least’ one New 
k journal are numerous enough to people a village, 
found all over the world from the pole to the 
jor. This vast force belong solely to the editorial 
epa 5 the business columns of the paper are un- 
"der totally separate management. 
gg 
IGNORANCE QUOTING LATIN. 
Duke of Wellington being asked by a young 
for Parliamentary honors as to the best method 
etting the ear of the House, said, “Sit down when 
jare done, and don’t quote Latin.” A friend of Gen. 
son's, who used to accompany him while “‘stump- 
: had never heard of the Duke’s advice. 
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: general wasabout. con- |. 


ech at a barbecue, the friend whispered, 
A little Latin, general; give them a little 
he suggestion caused the general to hesitate 
for he knew pothing of Latin. Butrecalling 
which he bad heard or read, he shouted, 
w-eitizens! Multum in pareo! E pluribus 
ym As he sat down, the welkin rung with the 
of the delighted groundlings. 
‘amusing to notice the fancy that ignorant persons 
rho rattle around in some official position have for 
ig Latin words. Of their meaning they know 
¢ but then, as the negro said, when asked why 
acertain “big” word, ‘it sounds well.” 
years ago there was a judge, in one of the West- 
States, who was fond of larding his judgments with 
n phrases. It mattered not what the phrase meant, 
yas grist that came to his mill, provided it was 
Once the sheriff brought into court a fellow 
b with stealing a log-chain. The judge heard the 
evidence, and then announced the judgment of the court 
style: 
the points in this case are whether the 
prisoner at the bar took the said log-chain /ucri causa, 
\ Surandi, or felonice cepit et asportavit. There- 
‘the court adjudged that the prisoner go sine die.” 
“Mr. Judge,” said the dumbfounded sheriff, looking 
‘with amazement at the court. “Your honor must 
e a better verdict than that, for I don’t know what 
lo with the prisoner. 
. oe 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE SICK-ROOM. 
The changes of our time have been as marked in the 
_sick-room as in the railway-car or the telegraph-office. 
‘The frightful doses of calomel and senna and castor-oil, 
‘s0 common a century ago, are almost unknown. We 
‘wonder how our ancestors survived the administered 
_ drugs, when the disease was not fatal. 


__ Imattacks of typhoid fever, it was customary to bleed 







































through his journey had been busy in trying to master 
the Russian language. Pencil and chalk were in con- 
stant use to turn Russian into Swedish words, and re- 
verse the process. 

His absorption in such work occasioned many jokes 
at his expense, but this made no change in his habits. 
The reward came early. 

When the company of emigrants reached Russia, a 
Russian officer came into the room where they were 
gathered, with an order from the Czar, written in the 
Russian language, which he wished also to put up in 
the room in German and Swedish. 

“Can any one translate this into these two lan- 
guages?” he asked. 

All were silent but Karl, who volunteered to do it. 
The officer wondered at his skill, and applauded his 
readiness. He was the Emperor himself, and Karl was 
made one of his secretaries, and subsequently became 
prime minister. 

-—— + 
CARLYL FATHER. 


The late Thomas Carlyle was proud of his father, a 
Scotch mason, because he did good work, building 
houses in the fear of God and not in the spirit of an eye- 
servant. We once knew a plumber ofthat sort. Thirty 
years ago he plumbed a house in Troy, N. Y., and when 
we last heard of his work, some five years ago, it had 
not demanded a penny for repairs. 

There worked in Boston, about fifly years ago, a cop- 
persmith, a religious man who put his piety into his 
boilers. In old houses those boilers may be used to-day, 
and are likely to be found serviceable, if the houses 
endure, by the next generation. But of Carlyle’s fa- 
ther: 


Nothing that he undertook to do but he did it, faith- 
fully and like a true man. I shall look on the houses 
he built with a certain proud interest. They stand firm 
and sound to the heart all over his little district. 

No one that comes after him will ever say, “Here was 
the finger of a hollow eye-servant.” ‘They are little 
texts for me of the gospel of man’s free will. 

Nor will his deeds and sayings in any case be found 
unworthy—not false and barren, but genuine and fit. 

Nay, am not I also the humble James Carlyle’s work? 
I owe him much more than existence; [ owe him a no- 
ble, inspiring example (now that I can read it in that 
rustic character). 

It was he exclusively that determined on educating 
me; that from his small, hard-earned funds sent me to 
school and college and made me whatever I am or may 
become. 

Let me not mourn for my father, let me do worthily 
of him. So shall he still live even here in me, and his 
worth plant itself honorably forth into new generations. 

In several respects I consider my father as one of the 





perhaps the very largest natural endowment of any it 
as heen my lot to converse with. 

None of ts will ever forget that bold, glowing style of 
his, flowing free from his untutored soul, full of meta- 
phors (though he knew not whata metaphor was), with 
all manner of potent words, which he appropriated and 
applied with a surprising accuracy you often would not 
guess whence—brief, energetic, and which I should say 
conveyed the most perfect picture, definite, clear, not 
in ambitious colors, but in full white sunlight, of all 
the dialects I have ever listened to. 


ath ss 
THE SECRETARY. 
p 


A writer in the “PiGudelphin: Piprei- 
sundry reminiscences of the college days of Robert 
Todd Lincoln, Secretary of War, says his face then in 
dicated manliness, maturity and fixity of character : 


One of the most vivid recollections of those days is 
that of young Lincoln as he hied with nimble and tlas- 
tic elep across the college campus, the shrewd, good 
natured glance of his cye, the quick and abrupt nod to 
the right and left as he greeted passing friends, his 
cheery voice as he hailed some crony or another with 
some old nickname of his own fresh coinage. 

Of course his parentage gave him celebrity, but in the 
democratic community of Cambridge that was all. It 
fixed all eyes on him, but it was a very insignificant fac- 
tor in determining his essential importance. 

His own unassisted traits of character were all that he 
could safely fall back upon, and these stood him in very 
good stead, his genial manners making him popular, his 
unassuming dignity, sterling talents, and earnest pur- 
pose, winning him general respect. 

Whether in the recitation-room, or in the debates of 
the “Institute,” he always acquitted himself fairly. 
What he said and what he wrote alike evinced a quick 





most interesting men I have known. He was a man of | 1 
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READY—WASHINGTON TO GARFIELD— 


Twenty New Portraits, uniform indesign, of all the 
U.S. Presidents. For fui/ set send 15 cents postage. 


. B. & H. B. NEW, Publishers, Haverhill, Mass, 


G for 81,14 for $2, 
Postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
7 Seeds ota, by taal 


‘ete., b; 
Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIP: ‘Chester Go..Pa, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail, Pleces 
for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED for 


, BN 
Adams’ Combination Tool, 
with Patent Glass Cutter, 

Cuts glass better than a diamond. Boys, these sell at 

sight. Send for Sample (15 cents, 2 for 2% cents) and 

Catalogue with price to agents. 


B. F. ADAMS, 

















pringfield, Mass, 
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INPRINGEMENTS DEALT @ WITH ACCORDING To Law, 
486 Broadway. New York. 


FANCY CARDS! — 


‘There is now raging throughout this State, and In vi 
rious other sections of the country, a mania for collect- 
ing Fancy Cards. ‘These are either’ put in Card Alb 
don the walls of the room inclusters. In 
y alone, over five hundred thousand are sold ev 
We have pitrchased a large assortment of the 
somest designs. comprising elegant Birds, Flowers, 
Marine Views, Children, Animals, Chickens, &c., &c.,and 
em up in sets. (With ov without advertise 
Wyewill send 12complete sets, 70 elegant Cards 
(no two alike), for 173-cent stamps. G. W. RICHARD- 
SON & CO.,487 Washington St., Boston, 





THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil. 
Constipation and Headach 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores the 
strength and power to throw off disease. One package 
will make six quarts of medicine, Get it of your drug- 
gist. Price $100. (Will stpaid.) a 


RICH AT SON oe _— 
Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS FREE. 


‘This edition {s fully illustrated. Contains 550 pages. 
Size, 5x6 inches; beautifully bound in cloth; gold em- 
bossed side, Until May Ist we will give free this fine 
edition of 


TENNYSON’S POEMS 


'To every one Who will send us $1.75 for 


Zig-Zag Journeys in Classic Lands, 


And 27 cents for postage. 





understanding, an active mind, a sound judgment; and 
the proofs of these, conjoined with a push and force, a 
poise and self-possession, made it clear he could get 
along in the world independent of the adventitious aids 
of position and influence. 

sides, he brought a keen relish to bis text-books 
that is often lacking in students who take a higher 
standing. The incisive phrases of Tacitus and the rol- 
licking humor of Aristophanes might elicit the quickest 
response from bis appreciation, but he did not neglect 
the dryer pages of philosophy or physics. 

Certainly, while there was nothing very brilliant in 
his scholarship, there was, on the other hand, nothing 
perfunctory in his habits of study. Perhaps he was a 
greater reader than a student. 

At any rate, the college curriculum was far from sup- 
plying the whole of his mental pabulum; throughout 

Hs four years, he was exploring the flelds of English 
literature, from Chfucer, through the dramatists, down 
to the “Neweomes,” and finding food for thought, as 
well as merriment, in Rabelais’ “Le Diable Boiteux,” 
and the like. . 

——_+o,—___ 


ECONOMY’S HABIT. 
The following incident, related of Gen. Garfield’s 













and to starve them-also, in order to loosen the 
' the fever on the system. It is now thought im- 
t to retain all the blood, and enrich it by nutri- 
‘that the strength may be sustained against 
drain made on the system by fever. 
ld water used to be refused to patients parched 
rst, though they begged for it piteously. It is 
freely, as nature demands it. 
, used to be banished rigidly from sick- 
they were thought to consume oxygen by 
make the air unwholesome for the patient. 
But tests applied in large greenhouses have found the 
alr ag pure and rich in oxygen in the morning as atmid- 
it may be hoped this superstition will be aban- 
i _ A little beauty and fragrance in the sick-cham- 
_ ber may keep up cheerfulness and hope, which often are 
. ————+or-—___ 
_-——s DILIGENCE REWARDED. 
_ Peter the Great, the founder of the Russian Empire, 
insightinto character, and loved to promote 
humble life to posts of honor. 
a ee Karl Osterman, had a pleas- 
of the Czar’s babit.. The young orphan 
to the new empire with a group of his coun- 
fe was diligent and enthusiastic, determined 
h yin the new country. He had learned 
| by mingling with German emigrants, and all 
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mother, occurred on the special train which brought 
the President’s party to Washington : 


The old lady is a type of the Northern Ohio pioneer 
mother, and has not yet forgotten the lessons of thrift 
and economy taught her in early life by necessity: In 
the hurry and bustle of the morning the porter forgot to 
extinguish the lamps in the car, and they burned at full 
head long after daylight. 

At last the lighted lamps attracted the old lady’s at- 
tention, when she said to the President-elect, “James, 
ut out those lope, It’s no use wasting the oil when 
itis doing no good.” Gen. Garfield called the porter’s 
attention to the matter, and the waste of illuminating 
fluid was stopped immediately. 


+o 
A “SILENT SONG." 
At the Poe memorial matinée, given the other day in 


one of our Atlantic cities, an amusing instance of disap. 
pointment occurred : 


The house was crowded, even the aisles being occu- 
pied by women as well as men. When Kate Field was 
announced as about to give her ‘Silent Song,” which is 
a very clever exhibition in pantomime of the efforts of a 
young lady to sing in acrowded drawing-room where 
nobody listens to her, an elderly woman passed down 
one of the aisles of the balcony, and stood leaning over 
the railing, with the intensest Wierest, 

r standing some time she turned round, ber face 
reflecting mingled disgust and disappointment, and re- 
marked,— 

“There, [came here on purpose to hear that pong, 
and 1 can’t hear a word Miss Field says;” Miss Field, 
of course, not having uttered a syllable. 
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Will bemalled rns to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it, It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about , and fall descriptions, prices and directions for 
slanting 1600 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Rioces, ete, Invaluable to all, Send for it. Feast et 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich- 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons. 

We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high reputa- 
tion. For Farm Crops of 
all Kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior, 

e For sale by our Agents 
«throughout the United 
S Pamphlets con- 
taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
STATE STREET, Boston, Ma. 
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MAKE HENS 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
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DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 
is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
eure it. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Thront and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used ‘In any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervons prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough Is from a weak state of the nerves: the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and oaty stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new’life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 














THE PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


A most excellent teacher takes a class of boys on board 
asteamer in Boston harbor for a trip of pleasure and 
study in Spain, Sicily, Southern France, Italy and 
Greece. Their journey takes them through the countries 
of the old Roman Empire and Greece. Where the great- 
est armies of the world marched, and their fleets sailed, 
these boys walked, and sailed, and slept, and learned the 
story of the rise and fall of these great empires, The 
most fascinating novel cannot excite greater interest. 

There are many humorous incidents and stories and 
many comical illustrations by Darley that make every 
page alive and encbain the eager interest of the reader. 
‘The book is filled almost to profusion with elegant fllus- 
trations. There are fifty-seven full-page pictures, forty- 
seven half-page and twenty-seven smaller pictures. 

The full-page cuts of the fountains at Versailles, its stat- 
uesand palaces, in which Louis XIV. lived and spent $30,- 
000,000 a year; the Roman Forum, Venice; Royal palace; 
dwellings of the gypsies; bull fights; Leaning Tower; 
exterior and interior of the Coliseum; fountains and 
gardens at Rome,—these, and scores of other full-page 
pictures, make the history all the more real and easily 
remembered. Our cut only shows in outline the beauty 
of one page of the cover. The colors are many, rich and 
beautiful. On the inside covers are five clear maps, 
ghowing the countries through which the company trav= 
elled. The half has not been told. 

‘We will send this most fascinating and instructive 
book, and this beautiful edition of Tennyson's Poems, to 
any address, for $1.75, and 27 cts. for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisEAsEs, HEAD- 
ACHE, Brmrousness, Iyp1- 
GEsTION and Fryers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


RATIONAL TREATMENT AND POSITIVE 
CURES 

are what the afllicted seek for, and those who resort to 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines are not doomed to dis- 
appointment. So positively efficacious is his Favorite 
Prescription in all cases of female weaknesses, nervous 
and other derangements incident to the sex, that this 
potént remedy is sold under a positive guarantee. For 
particulars see Plerce’s Memorandum Book (given away 
by druggists), or see the wrappers of the medicine. Sold 
by druggists. 


R. V. Prerce, M. D.: 

Dear Sir,—I feel that I should be neglecting my duty 
were I to fail in giving my testimony as to the value of 
your medicines. For years I have been a great sufferer 
from a complication of chronic diseases which our physi- 
cians treated in vain. I am now using your Favorite 
Prescription, and find myself almost well. Your medi- 
cines have done me more good than anything [have ever 
used.  Lremain, gratefully yours, 

Mrs, E. B. PARMALEE, 





WASECA, MINN., April 5, 1879. 
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For the Companion, 


THE COVENANT OF THE BOERS, 


Of the Transvaal Republic, at Wonderfontein, in March, 
INY, and almost exactly paraphrased. 





‘nthe presence of God Almighty, 
_Who seareheth the hearts of ne 
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Th our bordees shall endure. 


“When our fathe: 
From the shore 
From the victor’s hateful presence 
‘They fled to the desert fr 


to exile journeyed 
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An thedr long journey 1 te 
‘Thrice with labor aud peril they b 
ate in the Wilderne: 
hath the treacherous foeniar 
favaded, deceived and oppressed. 
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We give cae 
Solely sw 
nded together we stan 
Even to the death-pang togethe 
till our land Is free, 
y help us, Almight 
ur trust is only in thee.” 
‘ss as fame and freedom, 
irand as their ritles’ ring, 
Shall live the tale oF thelr aiectl 
And thelr oath by the Wont 
Winthrop, Murch 3, 181. Cal 


40> as 
For the Companten, 


WHEN EARTHLY LIGHTS FAILED. 

Daniel Webster east a spell over nen. When he 
spoke, minds equal to his own were swayed by his 
power. Even the sweep of his stalwart arm over- 
came them. The scholars among his political foes 
appreciated his intellectual foree and his almost 
faultless use of the English language. 
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_THE YOUTH’S 


I that the gospel of Teens Christ must be a divine 
' reality. 

' «The Sermon on the Mount cannot be a mercly 
| human production. This belicf enters into the 
very depth of my conscience. The whole history 
of man proves it.” 

$s ge 
SURVIVAL OF SUPERSTITIONS. 

It is interesting to notice the survival of super- 
stitions, even in these days, when the school-mas- 
ter is abroad. Young girls still suspend a wed- 
ding-ring in a glass by a hair, as did Roman girls 
two thousand years ago. In the days when the 
Tudors ruled England, a curious superstition was 
common among high and low. It was believed 
that if an image was made of a person in wax, and. 
a pin stuck through its left side, and the same 
were exposed to heat, the person so represented 
would melt away, when placed betore a fire, as 
fast as the waxcn image did. 

One morning, Queen Elizabeth’s ministers sent 
in haste to fetch Dr. Dee, an astrologer, to the 
palace. An image of Her Majesty, in wax, had 
been found in the field, near the palace, and the 
astrologer was wanted to prevent the “Virgin 
Queen” from receiving any mischief that might 
be intended against her sacred person. 

That was three centuries ago; but such images 
are still made in England. Poor credulous women, 
believing the “cunning woman,” or the ‘wise 
man,” who makes them has power to injure them 
by means of this device, pay money to be relieved 
from the impending mischief. 

Several years ago, a curious case of super: 
came before a London police court. The wife of 
@ coppersmith appeared in court and charged an- 
other woman with defrauding her. When asked. 
by the magistrate what the woman had done to 
her, she made a statement by which it appeared 
that an old woman burnt powders in order to ag- 
gravate a quarrel between two relatives, and to 
torment each. The complainant said : 

“I went to Mrs. Macdonald (the defendant), 
who said, ‘You appear ill,’ and I told her that I 
was. 

“We had some conversation about it, and she 
then told me that a person was doing me an injury, 
and said, ‘If you have some of my "powders, they 
will relieve you, but they are sixpence cach, 

“7 told her, of cour: se, that I did not, mind that, 
and she therefore burned ten of them.” 

“Then she did not give them to you to take 
home ? ‘ 

“Oh no; of course not She put them into the 
fire before my face, and they all cracked, blazed, 
burned and bounced.” 

What object did she say they were intended to 


































































love to muse over those last words, which wi 
their way trom his beloved Marshtield home, in 
the cool New England October of 1852, 

The giant frame was shattered by the seventy 
Years of liberal, energetic life, but the giant’s mind 
was vigorous and reasonable. His last words 

werdhis weightiest words, for they are permeated 
by the two noblest things, sweetness and light. 

“I shall die to-night,” said Danicl Webster to 
his friend and physician, Dr. Jeffries, on Saturday, 
Oct. 23, 

“Yon are right, sir,” was all the reply which 
grief permitted. In the evening his last will was 
brought to him. Signing it, he said, “Thank God 
for strength to do a sensible act; O God’ I thank 
thee for all thy mercies!” 

Mr. George T. Curtis, his biographer, noticing 
that the dying statesman was about to speak at 
some length, thought his words shoukl be record- 
ed. Scating himself at a little table, near the bed, 
he carefully wrote down these words, which were 
spoken slowly, and in a tone that made them 
andible throughout the house: 

“My general wish on earth has been to do my 
Master's will. 

“That there is a God all must acknowledge. T 
see Him in all these wondrous works. Himself, 
how wondrous! 

“What would be the condition of any of us if we 
had not the hope of immortality? What ground 
is there to rest upon but the Gospel ? 

“There were scattered hopes of the immortality 
ot the soul, especially among the Jews. The Jews 
believed in a spiritual origin of creation. The 
Romans never reached it; the Greeks never 
reached it. 

“Tt is a tradition that communication was made 
to the Jews by God Himself throngh Moses. 
There were intimations—crepuscular, twilight. 

“But—but—but—thank God, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ brought life and immortality to light—res- 
cued it—brought it to light.” 

Then in a yoice in which there was no tone of 
weakness, he repeated the Lord's Prayer and 
closed it with this benediction: “Peace on earth, 
and good-will to men—that is the happiness, the 
essence—good-will to men.” 

This was the last unrevised speech of the great 
orator and logician. But his last revised speech is 
engraved upon the marble of the tombstone that 
marks his grave. Written, revised, and sizned by 
Daniel Webster, a few days before his death, they 
read as follows: 

“Philosophical argument, especially that drawn 
from the vastness of the universe as compared 
with the apparent insignificance of this globe, has 
often shaken my reason for the faith that is in 
me; but my heart bus assured and reassured me 




















words she uses. I think it's w s when 
she burns them that does the good. 

“Indeed! Then what were the words she said ?” 
“Oh, I don’t know; she took care that I should 
not hear those, or of course [ should be as wise as 
herself. She did not even mutter them.” 

“Then there was no incantation 2”) ~ 

“Why, no.” 

“Well, then, have you brought her here because 
you feel ‘better, or whiat ? 
“Oh no; I feel worse again—worse every day. 

lonly felt better the first time I went. 

“The-tact is, 1 have a relative who is coming 
into a large property, and she wants to get rid of 
me, so she goes to Mrs. Macdonald and has pow- 
ders, the same as I do, and of course they torment 
ime whenever Mrs. Macdonald burns them for her. 

“She knows that's true, too, for when TF went 
another time she told me that the knowledge got 
made her so ill that she was obliged to leave her 
hushand’s side, in the middle of the night, and. 
burn a powder to get rid of the torments that she 
herself suffered from it.” 

“And how often did you go to her ?” 

“Oh, seven or eight times, I should think.” 

The magistrate having inquired of the police 
officer whether many persons believed in the pris- 
oner’s powers, that functionary replicd, “There 
are a great number, sir, who believe this.” 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

Young writers should rid theinselves of the pop- 
ular notion that an article has only to be written 
and sent to the editor to have it published and the 
author made famous. The few practical hints 
given in the following paragraphs may smooth 
the obstacles in the path bf the young aspirant for 
literary honors, while they enconrage him to walk 
in the right way ; 


A first article is pretty sure to be rejected; per- 
haps the second, third, fourth, and maybe more. 
The reason is not far to seck. 

Editors, like the heads of other professions, 
choose experience. They have never a lack of 
matter to pick from—rather the contrary; and in 
the interests of the readers of their publications 
they insert the best. 

Then for the aspirant there is the bitterness of 
delays. An article is accepted; he receives a note 
from the editor to say that it must be cut down in 
certain portions. 

He readily offers the MS. on any terms. It may 
afterwards he months before it appears in print. 

The interval, too, between the sending of the 
‘MS. and the receipt of the usual “compliments and 
thanks” is generally utilized by the author in 
building air-castles on his supposed success. 

He indulge in a pleasant little dream, in which 
he sces the editor poring in rapt admiration over 
his production, and laying it reverentially aside 
for the compositor. 

The reality may be that the MS. is deposited 
among a score of others, all to he returned to thelr 
respective owners at some future and conyenicnt 
opportunity. 

First as regards writing an article, there must 
be experience even in the forming of the sentences, 

Faitors at times take matter written ina very. 
indifferent manner, but it is only where the sub- 














COMPANION. 


ject happens to be a novel one, or of great general 
intercst 

A choice of interesting topics and style will only 
come with practice. 

In commencing to seck the favor of editors, let | 
the articles sent be brict’; this is important. 

See that the production is legibly written, well 
spelt and grammatical. 

It should also be observed that the journal to 
‘h the article is forwarded must be one in which 
imilar style of matter is commonly to be met 

















vith. 

Above all, let the article stand upon its own 
merits; never trouble the editor with such remarks | 
as that it comes recommended by a friend of that | 
personage. 

To say that it is a first attempt will be super: 
ous; the honorable gentleman at the head of atfairs | 
will see that ata glance. 

‘ver go from the editor's head to his heart, and] 
plead povert ‘The aspirant is on a level with a 

ing-letter pleader at once; besides, no editor | 
cares to deal with a contributor who is so wanting 
in success as to plead poverty. 

An editor’s judyzment may be relied upon, but | 
some will accept what others refuse; so if’ an arti- | 
cle be returned from one office, do not be chary of 
sending it to another, | 

Keep constantly writing, have three or four arti- | 
eles at diflcrent offices at once—there are publica- 
tions cnough, 

— —+e,_-__ 

For the Conipanton, 
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“silent City.” 


































r but dimmer, 

In snowy-solenm mazes, 

O'er dwellings roofed with daisies 
The pillared marble eins 
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The twilight darkens, 
he woods behind mi 

Th s begin to blind mey 
1 walk Uke ove who hearkens. 
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ven years of grieving! 

And all my loss Its story 

my soul in 
Till the last lustre: sla 

Of daylight's farewell 

But salnted watchers spying 
Come near with night's reveating. 
And holy wings bring heall 

Down to this p 


My dead! Ye 
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THE CHILD-HERO. 


He who knows not “the short and simple annals of 
the poor” is ienorant of not a few triumphs of faith and 
fey Dee vo) children of the poor there 
we Mae ve Mae ranked mmong thes 
per lay uhts. A friend of the 
John B. Gough, once 
ai ieegauiang wader the roof of a filthy 
Jondon house, the resort of the lowest of the poor. 
While necking worthy objects of relief, the friend 
knocked at the door of a small garret room—but we will 
let Mr. Gough tell the story : 


A feeble volce anid. “Come in,” 

There was no light, but von ae his eyer were 
dilated to theygloom, he saw, lying on a heap of chips 
and shavinus, a bey about ten years of age, pale, but 
with a singularly sweet face. 

He asked the boy, “What are you doing there?” 

“Hush, hush! Tam hiding.” 

“Hiding! what for?” 

The child silently showed his white delicate arms 
covered with bruisca, and swollen, 

“Who was it beat you like that?” 

“Hush! don't tell him; my father did it.” 

“What for?” 

“Poor father got drunk, and beat me because I 
wouldn't steal.” 

“Did you ever steal?” 

“Yen, air, F was a thief once.” 

“Thea why don't you steal now?” 

“Because I went to the ragged school. and they 
taught me, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ and told_me about 
God in heaven. I will not steal, sir, if my father kills 
me.’ 

My friend raid, “T don’t know what to do with you. | 
Here 4s a shilling. I will see what | can do for yor 

‘The boy looked at it a moment, and then said,— 

“But please, sir, wouldn't you like to hear my little 
hymn?” 

My friend thought ft strange that, lying there without 
food, without fire, bruised and beaten, he could sing a 
hymn. How could he sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land?” But he said, “Yes, I will hear you.” 

And then in a sweet, low voice, the child sang,— 














and he went in. 










































“Gentle Jesus, meck and mild, 





Look upon a little child! 
Pity my infirmity, 
Suffer ine to cone to Thee. 






a little chil 


“That's my little hymn 
The gentleman went again in the morning, mounted 
the stairs, knocked at the door—ng answer; opened it, 
and went in. 
The shilling lay on the floor, and there, too, lay the 
boy, with a brave smile on his face, as if to make the 
beat of its and go he had—for he was de 
Tn the night he had gone home. 
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. HOW VICTORIA RECEIVED THE 
NEWS. 


How the Princers Victoria réccived the news of the 
death of William IV. which made her Queen of Great 
Britain, is told in the “Diary of a Lady of Quality,” 
from which we make the following extract : 


On the twenticth, at 2 P. M., the acene closed, and, In 
avery short time, the Archbizhop of Canterbury and 
Lord Conyngham, the Chamberlain, set out to commu- 
nicate the event to the young sovereign. 

They reached Kensington Palace at about five: they 
knocked, they rang, they thumped, for a considerable 
time before they could ronse the. porter at the gates; 
they were again kept waiting in the court yard, and 
then turned into one of the lower rooms, and scemed 
forgotten by everyhody. 

They rang the bell, and desired that the attendant of 
the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform her royal 
highness that they requested an audience on business 
of importance. 

After another de! 

















and another ringing to inqnire 
the cause, the attendant was summoned, who stated 
that the Princess was in snch a aweet sleep, he would 





! the second. 


APRIL fact 1881. 





Then they sald, “We come to the Queen on businces 
of State, and even her sleep must give way tu that?" 

Itdid} and to prove that she did not keep them wait. 
ing, inv few iinutes she caine unto the room in a loose 
white nightgown and shawl her pighteap thrown off 
and her hair falling upon her ahouldert—tier feet in 
slippers, tears in her eyes, but collected und dignified. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury informed her. of 
the demise of King William, and formally announced 
to her that she was, in Jaw and right, successor to the 

ed monarch. 

ignty of the most powerful nation of the 
lay at the feet of a girl of cighteen, 

she was deeply 
fraught with blessings or calas 
addressed 
quest his Gi 































ble words so 

¢ first’ words 

the Queen to the Archbishop Were to re. 
to pray for her. 

They knelt together, and 
ir , like the young Kine of I 
by ‘asking from the Most High, who ruleth in the king- 
(dom of men, an understanding heart to judge so yreata 
people, who could not be uumbered ivr counted for 
Piakitude: 
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ael In the olden time, 
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NO TIME FOR JEWPITER AND 
GRAMPUS. 

We do not like to hear the grand old planets treated 
with disparagement, but between studying astronomy 
and providing for one’s family, the old negro’s senti- 
ments claim our sympathy : 


“Dar am a member present," 
as he rose up and crossed his’ arma behind his back in 
a stately way, dar am a member present who has 
lately bought hiself a work on astron‘my, and started 
out to larn de names of de diferent stare un’ planets, 
and soon. Fur de las’ two weeks, he hax done nufiin 
but sot in de house or on de fence’ and read ‘bout Jew. 
turn, Venus, Grampus, comets, an’ so on. 
fo" chillen gp de strect yesterday, an’ dey 
looked like de las’ ean@of a rag.t: ivht. 
come ober to my house an’ xaid dey hadn't a ting 





began Brother Gardner, 






















w I don't ax dat member to stand up whar ye kin 
all see him, but I's gwine te talk to him all de 
every cull’d man in dis 
W write an’ cipher. 1 want tog 




















rent topics, an’ able te 
When he lias gone d me fur nouzh. De 
eulld population of tot to work fui 





down fura solemn fack. 
polities, or banks, or tores, oF 
tan’ defraud an’ emberzle, like 
shan got to work, ant work hard. 












livin’, an® you kin sot 











ie dies, an’ he knows he lie 
were b 


(rice of 
d from all parts of the hall.) 
“Dis bein'de case,” resumed the President, “de ls lack 
man who wastes Lis time on sich etudier as astron’ ‘my 
might better sit an’ Whistle to a eryin’ baby. A poo! 
min has no mo’ business wid sich tings dana hors has 
wid a plug hat. If he has any time or money to spar’ 
after pervidin’ far de ts of his family, let him puta 
few dollara whar he kin lay hands on it when sickness 
comes sailin’ into the cabin. Astronom 
good stout pa'r o' boots am w 
in America dan all de Jewpit 
eber planted in de big heaben 
































re an’ comets an’ Venuses 
"— Detroit Free Press.” 


~--——+r—___ -- 
PET SUPERSTITIONS. 


Nearly every man, be he ignorant or educated, bas his 
pet superstition. Some great men have believed in 
omens, while others have thought that to omit a certain 
act was to invite mischief upon themselves. Napoleon 
was an example of the first class, and Dr. Jobnson of 












poem tre Gen. Rapp 
«of Dantzie, 
uperur, entered his 





navi idn to xpeuk to the 
Cabinet without being a 
He found in iv euch profund meditation that hia 
entrance wa eed. The general, seeing that he 
did not move, was afraid he might be indisposed, and 
eit made i nue 











nz Rapp 
“Do you 





Sonal Saitedan reply. Being interrogated a 
second time, he answered that he perceived nothing. 

“Ww responded the Emperor; “you de not die. 
Itismy star! It is immediately in front of 
st brilliant!” 
ning gradually more excited, he exclaimed, 
“Tt has never abandoned me; T behold it on all great 
occasions. It commands me to advance, and that to me 
is a sure sign of success,” 

This illusion of the sense may he explained by some 

mptom of one of those impending epileptic ale 
kx to Which it is well Known he was subject 
Lord Nelson had a belief in omens, we Know, by the 
nailed to the maiumast of the Victory, 
of which his coflin was made. 

To quote another and very different clase of mind 
from that of either of the great men mentioned, ae influ. 
enced by the sane consideration for the ruling of tritles, 
refer to the singular habit of Dr: Johnson. 
eseribed by Boswell, he never entered a doorway 
without counting a certain number of steps, and so 
judging the distance that the last step should fall upon 
the threshold of the door with n certain foot. 

So particular was Johnson in this reepect, that, on 
more than one oceasion, when he had failed to time 
himself, he returned to correct his steps. 











































Or 


THE NEGRO PHILOSOPHER. 


President Lincoln once met with a negro on the deck 
of a steamboat, who Illustrated the Ines, 
“He that fights and rans aws 
Will live to fight avother day.” 
The President, finding the negro had served ina re; 
ment that suttored eeverely at the battle of Fort Donnel- 
son, asked if he was in the fight: 


The colored man owned he had had a little taate of it; 
and then the following collquy cnsued: “Stood your 
ground, did you? 

“No, aa, Dru 

“Run at the first fire?” 

“Yea, sa, and would ha’ run soona hud T knowed it 
comin’.” 

“Tf our eoldiers were all like vou, traitors might have 
broken up the Government wi hawt Pe sistance.” 

“Yea, say dar would hab 
wouldn't put my life in de scale ‘gainst any Gobernment 
dat ever existed; for no Gobernment could make up de 
loss. 

“Do you think your company would have missed you 
if you had been ki aye 

“Maybe not, aa: j. dead w 
soyers, let alone a dead nizg: 
and dat waa de p‘int wid m 

Mr. Planché's Irish coachman took much the same 
view of things; when a traveller, secing him fold an ex- 
traordinary comforter round his neck, remarked that he 
took very good care of himsclf, Pat replicd,— 

“To be sure I do, sir. What's all the world to a man 
when hia wife's a widdy ?” 


~~ +0 


Brown’s landiady passed him a dish of vegetables at 
the dinner-table, and. he helped himself to about two 
spoonfuls, almost hankrupting the dish, when she said 
to him, with a emile on her face and ire in her eye,— 

“Thowe are new potatoca, Mr, Brown, and éome of 
the other boarders may want some.” 

“Beg your pardon,” choked Brown, In surprise, 98 
two or three cieeted an unpleasant ledement in his 
windpipe: “1 thonght they were peas,” and then Re 
finished his dinner hurriedly, 

Brown is tow hunting around for another boarding- 
































ite man aint much to these 
but I'd ha‘ missed myself, 



































not venture to disturb her. 


place. 
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For the Companion. 

SEQUEL TO CHICKADEE. 
Later the chickadce called, “O flowers, 
Do come and brighten the weary houra! —” 
The gentle showers have fallen fast, 
The breath of the South has tamed the blast, 
And old Jack Frost has bad such a fright 
He only dares to come out at night. 
I've been to look at the lilac-bush, 
"Tis covered with little buds, and—hush! 
Do you hear the robins and bluebirds sing?— 
Ido assure you 'tis time for spring 
A tiny star-flower after a while, 
Made of a snowflake and a smile, 
Peeped quietly out, but half in fear 
At being the first of the early year. 
She whispered, “I came before the rest; 
‘They’re fixing up in their very best, 
And making their little coats of green 
So their dainty colors maf not be seen 
Till Jack gets fairly out of the way, 
‘Then you just look at their dresses gay! 
Purple and scarlet, crimaof, gold,— 
Why, even Solomon, 80 I'm told, 
Had never a robe so rich and rare 
As those the lilies and tulips wear.” 
Then the birdling sang, as he spread his wing, 
“I've seen asnow-drop! 'Tis apring! “Tis spring!” 

. Sypney Dayre. 

ee es 
For the Companion. 
WHO WAS FOOLED? 


It was the first day of April, and Benny went 
out to give the geese some corn. It was just cold 
enough that morning so there was a thin ice over 
the brook, and a bright thought came to Benny, 
who had been trying all the morning to fool some 
one, and had not had very good success. 

“I'll fool the geese. I can do it as easy as any- 
thing. I'll call’em along with the corn till I get 
to the brook, then I'll jump over and call ’em from 
the other side. They’ll step on the ice, and it’ll 
break and let ’em in!” 

So Benny went backing along dropping the 
corn, and the geese followed, picking it up. He 
was so busy watching them, that he did not know 
he was close to the brook, until he went over back- 
wards, and the ice broke, and let in, not a goose, 
but a boy! 

“Squawk' Squawk! Squawk!” 








How those 


geese did ycMl, every last one of them! It seemed |’ 


to Benny as though they were all shouting at once, 
“April Fool!” 

You may be sure he picked himself out pretty 
quick, and fied, dripping and shivering, to the 
house. His mother had his wet clothes off and 
some dry ones on him in a very short time—these 
mothers are so handy to have about. 

Benny could laugh at his mishap after he was 
warm and dry again. “To think,” he said, “that 
I was going to fool the geese, and got fooled my- 
self instead !” 

“Yes,” said his mother, ‘and to think, too, that 
the geese wouldn’t have cared at allif they Aad got 
into the water.” 

“Sure enough,” said Benny... “I tas a goose 
myself, not to think of that!” 

abe yg ets SS 
For the Companion. 
THE BEST KIND OF FOOLING. 


Jack and Kitty sat by the fireone windy March 
evening, popping corn. 

“Tell you what, Kitty,” said Jack. “I’ve 
thought of a boss April-fool joke to play on that 
new boy across the road. He's so honest and sol- 
emn you can fool him just as easy.” 

“What is it 2” 

“Oh, I'll take a chip and write on it ‘April 
Fool,’ and wrap it in a@ paper, then I’ll put 
another paper outside of that, and so on, lots and 
lots of papers till I have a big bundle. I'll write 
on the outside, ‘Henry Johnson, from a friend,’ 
and the last thing before I go to bed the night be- 
fore April Fool’s day I’ll run over and hang it on 
their door-knob.” 

“Won't some of them see you >” 

“No danger. Thiey always go to bed early over 
there. I suppose because his mother is too poor 
to sit up and burn out wood and lights. But they 
get up ear‘y in the morning. He’ll go out to the 
pump for some water, and find the bundle, and 
he'll think he’s got something nice. Won’t he be 
well fooled when he gets it all undone and finds 
nothing but a chip ?” 

“He’s got a sister not quite as >ig as I am,” re- 
marked Kitty, not seeming to enter irito the sport 
as heartily as Jack did. 

“Come here, children,” called their mother from 

the sitting-room; “and I’ll suggest an improve- 
ment on Jack’s plan. I dare say Mrs. Johnson 
would remember that it was the first of April, and 
tell Henry not to expect to find anything in his 
bundle. So a surer way to fool him would be to 
put something inside. There are the rubher-boots 
you had last year, you know, Jack, and they were 
so small you only wore them a trifle. You might 
do them up for Henry, and they would be very 
nice for him to wear in this spring mud.” 

“Mother,” sald Kitty, “there are my copper- 
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toed boots that I outgrew last year. Couldn't T 
put them in for the little girl?” 

“Certainly, dear.” 

Not many evenings after, you might have seen 
Jack and, Kitty very busy in the kitchen. The 
rubber-boots and copper-toed ones were tied upin 
asnug package, and over that was wrapped no 
end of papers, till the bundle was almost as large 
as Kitty herself. Jack wrote the address, and ran 
over with it at bed-time, as he proposed. The 
Widow Johnson’s light had been out for an hour, 
for the children had kept watch. 

She found the bundle when she first got up the 
next morning, and carried it in to the children. 
“You must remember it is the first of April,” she 





said, with a smile, “and you mustn't expect to find 
much in this, if it ¢s heavy 

“Oh yes, it?s April Fool's day, isw't it?” laughed 
Henry. “Weill, they can't fool us now, can they, 
Sis? But we’ll undo the papers. They'll come 
handy for a good many things, and we shall find 
ls stone or a brick at the last end.” 

So the children had lots of sport unwrapping 
the papers, and they were most thoroughly fooled 
when at last the very boots they had so much 
needed came to view. 

“I'd like to be fooled this way every year,” cried 
Henry, storming about in his new boots. 

“So would I,” chimed in his little sister, looking 
happily down at the copper-toes. M. CC. W. B. 


———~+o+____. 
For the Companton. 


NIMBLE GRAY. 


Nimble Gray was a wise old mouse, 
Oh, a wise old mouse was she; 

Between the walls of a nice old house 
She raised her children three. 


The nest, just big enough for all, 
Was made of the finest straw ; 
The doorway was a hole too small 

‘To let in kit-cat’s paw! 


‘Wise Nimble Gray, in dead of night, 
She waked her children three, 

Drew on their slippers pearl and white, 
And squeaked, “Now follow me! 


“Bo very atill and keep behind, 
And don’t Ict go my tail; 

When Uttle mice their mothers mind, 
Good suppers never fuil. 


“T'll call our neighbors, Brown and Pink;” 
She gave the siyn,—a sneeze! 

- They scampered out and squeaked, “I think 
T amell delicious cheese! 


“Come, children!” And the little Browns 
And Pinks, in their stocking feet, 

Came stumbling out in their nightgowns 
For something good to cat! 


Dame Gray poked out her tiny nose, 

* And pricked one sllky ear; 

“Don't be too fast,” she squeaked. “Who knows 
Watether the coast is clear?” 





Now kit-cat was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he; 

For hours he watched that little hole, 
For Dame Gray’s ¢hildren three 





> ae 
But Just as night cathe gently down, ; 
He thought, “I will go and see 
If Tommy will not come from town, 
To share my feast with me.” 


Bo off he ran, and Jane the cook, 
She barred the window and door, 

And soon with lamp and story-book 
‘Went off up stairs to snore! 


Ser 


It bappened kit-cat’s friend in town 
Gaye a party of his own; 
So kit-cat seratched his brindle crown, 
And hurried back along 
eee 


He rubbed against the dotr and purred; 
He mi-aowed against the pane; 

But bark! what made the nojee he heard 
Like pattering of rain? 


‘Twelve prettier mice cat never found! 
Their suits, they shone like silk, 
As merrily they danced around 
A dish of crabs and milk! 





And when they saw kit-cat they bowed, 
And begged he would walk in; 

And laughed,—mice never laughed so loud, 
And whisked their tails at him. 


“You have such pretty whiskers, sir, 
Your teeth are sharp and white; 

‘We're longing so to hear you purr; 
Do come and take a bite!” 

One pointed to the dish; said he, 
“Good sir, these crabs are nice; 

Pray taste of them, or, it may be, 
You are more fond of mice!” 


Then round and round about they ran, 
And laughed until they cried, 

And one, bebind an old milk-can 
Sat down to bold his aide. 


‘They lay down on the floor and rolled; 
“Just sce his cyes!”” they sald; 

“Good alr, we fear you will take cold, 
You ought to go to bed!" 


At last, quite tired with laughing 80, 
And having eaten all,— 

Crabs, cheese andmilk, they curtsied low, 
And skipped behind the wall. 


The last to go was Nimble Gray, 
5 And she peeped out once more; 
“Good sir, next time I wouldn’t stay 
‘Till cook has barred the door!” 
Mas. ZapeL B. GustaFson. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Artie come running in from the ficld one 
day exclaiming, “Ma! ma! I seed suffin’ down 
here that sticked his hudd [head] right down in 
his mouf.” 
Investigation proved that he had found a mud- 
turtle. 


When little Minnie was two years old she asked 
for some water, one night. When it was brought, 
she said, “Papa, can’t you get me some fresh 
water? thiv tastes a little withered.” 

Her little sister Belle had been accustomed to a 
light ta the‘ruo:n, and waked in great distress one 





night, crying out, “Me can’t see, Aunt Bessie; my 
eyes are all blowed out.” 

One day when Minnie was four years old, she 
was telling her grandmother about the sons of 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Her grand- 
mother said, “What, Minnie, ham like this on the 
table?" “Oh no, grandmother !” she replied, “like 
Abraham.” 


Little Nell mashed her finger in the door the 
other day, and came up crying and holding it in 
her other hand. All at once she stopped, as if lis- 
tening; then looking up throngh her tears, cx- 
claimed, “Mamma, therc’s a little heart in my fin- 
ger; I feel it frobbing.” ~ 





Puzzles for the’ Season. 


1, 
A TRUISM AMONG TRUISMS. 
Select one word from each sentence, and connect 
them to find the answer. 
1. “Some are always busy and yet do nothing.”” 
2. “He who serves well need not he afraid to axk for 
his wages.” 
8. “A fool and hie money are eon parted.” 
4. “Fools make feasts, and win men eat at them.” 
5. “Lying rides on debt's back.” 
6. “When April blows his born, 
It is good for hay and corn.” 
7. “Better is the last smile than the first laughter.” 
8. “To continue to err when we know we ure in error 
ie like putting straw on a burning house.” 
9. “Not to oversee your workmen is to Icave them 
your purse.” 
. “Owe moncy to be paid at Easter, and Lent will 
seem short to you.” 
11. “You'll never be mad; you are of so many minds.” 
12. “Reat comes not to some until they are dead.” 


















13. “Accusing the times fs but excusing oursels 
i. pril And May are the key of the whole year." 
15. “A wager is a fool’s argument.” 

16. “When the wine is Iu the wit is out.” 


2. 

LETTER ENIGMA. 
In houses and doors; 
In flagstones and floors; 
In peasant and peer; 
In oxen and steer; 
Tn raven and dove; 
In Psyche and Love; 
In lassies and belles; 
In oysters and shells ; 
In cymbals and gongs; 
In shovel and tongs ; 
Tn ginger and beer; 
In harness and gear; 
In organ and crank; 
Jn mountain and bank; 
In candle and cane; 
In dandy and Dane; 
In circus and show. 
Upon the whole some people go. - 


3. 
ANAGRAMMATIC CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
Arrange the following sentence so as to form two dia- 
monds, the central letters of which, connected, afford 
touch fun among ‘‘vur rising generation :”” 
ALF P. LIKES NOT TO TAP FRAIL SOLE. 
A. 8. CaLLawaa. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
poxed of 39 letters, Is k 
perhaps not a very imports 
4 is one who pilfers. 
, 80, 32, 33 we never should take. 
fap SSL we siwave need. 
ne TW, Yo, 12, Po iWo gatucr. 3 
The 36, 11, 17, 22, 37 is a mist. 
The 8, 9, 14, 18 is to burn. 
The 16, 15, 26, 35 is a girl’s name. 
The 24, 23, 39, 30 is to lounge. “Cousin FRANK.” 


5. 
AN APRIL “py.” 
(Who can diasect it?) 


























SHOW 


TO BE NOT FOOLS 
THAT FOOL ONE APRIL 
THEY GREATER = THAT'S MAKING 
SHOULD THE FOOLED oF 
BE wuicn BUT FOND 
LEARNING WELL WITLESS == ARE 
BETTER KNOW FOOLER WHO 
RULES I HE THOSE 
“ANN O'TaTOR.” 
6. 


CONNECTED SQUARE-WORDS. 

I.—1, A variable season. 2, Ostentation. 3, ‘To plun- 
der. 4, A sluggard. 5, Annealing furnaces in ginse 
manufactories. 

I.—1, Most excellent. 2, Enraged. 3. Standards. 
4, To restrain, 5, The concluding clause of a writ. 

Connect the foundation-words of the squares, and 











form an anniversary in which fun-loving childron de- 
light, Mec. De 
7. 
TRANSPOSITION, 


Transpoxe Adola’s Folly, and find the relic of an 
ancient barbarous festival. L. G. 


8. 
CHARADE. 

Fair and fickle, sun and shows r, 
“That you'll find the frat to he; 
Those who make bad ‘use of power 

In the second you may sec. 


At the twilight third is fading, 
Lost! because it has no soul. 
Silly folks thelr pranks parading 
‘very year when comes the whole. 
F. 8. P. 





CONUNDRUMB. 

Why is an innkeeper like a multitude of people? Re- 
cause he’s a host himself. 

Why is a buokbinder like charity? Because he very 
often covers a multitude of faults, < 

Why will ladies never auccced as railway conduct rs? 
Their trains are always behind. 

Why is the letter “E” like many men? It is first in 
everything, but ends in smoke, 

What is it that goes all around the house, and yet 
never makes a track? Snow. a 

Who is the oldest settler in the West? The sun. 

Why should you never put a bib on a child who bar a 
Poor appetite? It will be sure to go against his stomach. 

Why is hope like decayed cheese? Because thou- 
sands live on it. 

When is a man like a looking-glass? 
reflects. 

Why ts the letter “@” like the sun? Becausc it fe 
the centre of light. 


When he 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 MAROLM 

ADELE 

REMUS 

cLUES8 

HES8 BE 


2. The “Pilgrim's Progreea” has a rhyme beginning, 
“Hard texts are nuts; we will not call them cheaters.” 
8. Esdraelon, Quebec, Ulm, Actium, Lexington, Se. 
yastopol, Thermopyle, Agincourt, Tyre, Italy, Orleans, 

Naze! EQua STATION. 
+. Tibia, colon, iris, carpus, retinn; bones, exr, spine, 
chest, gland; cerebellum, carotid, serum, trachea, ster. 
i stomach, fat, eye, mouth, Joint; patella, epi. 

















lottis, glo! axilln, omentum; feet, rib, hands, face, 
iver; humerus, femur, tarsus, ganglia, cornen. 
5. Hf, tiff, sliff, atiffon, atiffening, raactit. 
































The Supscrivtion Prick of the Companion is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 





year. 

THE COMPANION Is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
‘order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made In Money-orders, Bank-checks oF 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO~ 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 80. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your pame 
on your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rerember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

vs give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

cr is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
this is done, 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows tu what time your subscription {s pad, 

ded that all subscribers to news- 

sponsible until arrearuges are paid, 















pers arc he 
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and their papers are urdered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO,, Youtl’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





. THE EAR. 

‘The internal ear is an exceedingly delicate and com- 
plicated organ, and is therefore epecially susceptible to 
disturbing influences. Hence ear-achen; abscesses of 
the ear; thickening of the drum, rendering one hard of 
hearing; bursting of the drum, causing deafness; and 
gatherings within the ear of solid plugs of wax. The 
close connection of the ear with the brain very often re- 
sults in an extension of an inflammation from the for- 
mer to the latter. 

Ear troubles begin early. ‘The child is inclined to put 
small things into it—such as beans, coffee-kernels, peb- 
bles, ete. ‘Theve, if they have been unnoticed, irritate 
and inflame and may become sources of most serious 
mischief. Older persons are hardly wiser who pick 
their ears with pins. 

The ear-wax should be let alone—except in cases 
when removed by an expert physician. It is needed 
where it is, to prevent the ingress of small insects 
and dust, It commonly takes care of itself. 

‘The bather too often docs himself scrious mischief by 
allowing watertoen theear, 'Thotraands pf had cascn 


‘tao. FONT hee tht p 4 
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In winter, the steady blowing of a strong current of 
air upon the ear is dangerous. The cold air penetrates 
to the blood-wann interior, westing and inflaming it. 
It is not always casy to avoid such a current. and it 
would be well, when likely to be exposed, to wear in 
the external cara pledget of cotton. A little care may 
save from exeruciating pain and permavent harm, 








ae 
COLOR OF LIGHTNING. 
Tow many could correctly answer if asked, To 
what is the color of lightning duc? Science For Alt 
explains the phenomenon as follows : 


The color of lightuing is altogether due to the nature 
of the substance which is made incandescent in its 
track. The blue, red, purple, or silver tints, which are 
ordinarily much more brilliantly marked in warm cli- 
mates and inter-tropical countries than they ever are in 
England, are due to the sume circumstance as the color 
which is designedly communicated to the light of differ- 
ent kinds of fireworkr. 

It is a result of the intrinsic natures of the vaporized 

articles which are made to shine. ‘The vapor of tron 
Pas one kind of sheen, and the vapor of sulphur another. 
Each different foreign ingredient that floats in the air 
has its own proper hue, which it can communicate to 
the lightning. 

‘The broad flashes of light that appear in the clouds 
during a thunder storm, and that are distinguished as 
shect-lightning, are very often merely the reflections 
from the cloud mist of the discharges that pass from 
one part to another with each redistribution of the in- 
ternal charge, as the tension at the outer surface is 
changed by an external flash. 

‘This redistribution of the internal charge is sometimes 
aleo marked by very beautiful lincs of corruscation play- 
ing upon the dark background as the storm drifts away. 

here is a table mountain a few miles away from 
Piertermaritzburg, in Natal, over which this Kind of 
display is continually exhibited. 

he retreating storm-clouds linger over the flat top of 
this mountain, where they can be scen from the city in 
the advancing night. 

In this dark canopy of the mountain, bright corrus- 
cations, accompanying cach redistribution of the elec- 
trical charge, can be watched for hours at a timc—now 
assuming the form of coronals of electric fire, now run- 
ning along in machiolated horizontal lines just above 
the flat top of the mountain, and now radiating out in 
all directions from a central loop, like the cracks of 
starred glass. 

ese 
THE GLASS-SNAKE. 

An English naturalist tells an anecdote about a glase- 

snake, a harmless but not very pretty-looking reptile. 


It is named from its extreme fragility : 


Its scales are ringed, and overlap each other in a pe- 
cullar way, and it has a dull, rawish-pink color, as if it 
had been skinned. 

It has sometimes been known to attain a length of 
nearly slx fect, and grows almost as thick as a man’s 
wriet. ‘This, however, is an unusually large and 
rare specimen. 

Its general length seldom exceeds four feet, and ita 
thickness not more than an inch and a half in diameter. 

Many varicties of it abound in Asia and America, and 
all are alike harmless, their food, of which they eat 
very little, being chiefly mice and small frogs and 

tes. 

"A friend of mine, a brother student in ophiology, had 
a fine collection of these curious snaker, which were all 
very docile, and allowed themaclves to be handled free- 
ly, except one, which was really ill-tempered, 

They were all, however, so precisely alike in shape, 
¢ize, and color, that it was imporsible to tell which was 
the particular one that posscesed this unfortunate infir- 
mity of temper. 
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One day my friend, by mistake, took out the ill-tem- 
ered one, which, after hissing fiercely, turned, and be- 
fore it could be put back into its cage, fastened on the 
fleshy part of my friend's hand with such good-will as 
to draw the blood freely. 

He not only bit, indeed, but retained his hold so firm- 
ly that some violence had tw be used to get him off— 
violence sufficient, in the snake’s writhings, to make it 
break off three or four of the end joints of its tall. 


cidents are constantly occurring to thcee reptiles, and 
the joints, after a time, always grow again. 

Indeed, while roaming about their cage, they often 
hit their tails against the edge of their little’ water-tank, 
and break them. 

T would not have thought of mentioning thls incident, 
but that {ts occurrence took all us opbiologiats by sur- 
prise; for though we knew the glass.snake would 
sometimes hiss and show signs of ill-temper, yet wo 
never thought it would actuully bite a man, especially 
its keeper and feeder. 


—— on 


QUEER CHICKENS, 

Chickens of the kind thut carry their shells with them 
after they are hatched are rare birds indeed. The com- 
ical brood mentioned below might come under that de- 
scription. A gentleman in Raleigh, of unquestioned ve- 
racity, related the following story: 


For some time past, a hen of his had been conspicu- 
ous by her absence from the premiscs, and there were 
fears that she was lost. ‘Those fears were agreeably dis- 
pelled, however, on Friday, when she made her ap. 
pearance, singing in her gayest manner, and stepping in 

er aprightliest style. 

Just behind her were some diminutive objects, to 
which, ever and anon, she gave her undivided attention. 
The slowness of their progress caused the hen’s owner 
to rush out to sec what was the brood this time. He 
was astonished to see the hen cover with her wings 
twelve little terrapins. 

mn she was reassured, and allowed him to get a 
look at her treasures. The family were called out to 
see the wonder. ‘The owner of the hen then went back 
the way she had come, and found out how the eggs 
were hatched. A terrapin which had lnid the egge had 
deserted them, and the motherly fowl concluded to sit 
on them. This she had done, and the result was the 
twelve young terrapins. 


‘We say a hen “stole her nest” when she has laid and 
hatched in concealment; but here seems to bea case 
where the stealing was literal. 





Oe 
SUFFERING FOR A BACK-COMB. 

The ruling passion in female adornment (so many ob- 
servers claim) is the demand for a handzome head of 
hair. Without this other toilet glories are of little worth. 
‘The woman who wanted to be put in charge of a post- 
office, and promised President Garficld’s wifea “real-hair 
switch” if she would prevail on her busband to appoint 
her, was the funnieet example we have known of play- 
ing upon this feminine vanity of the tresses. Com- 
menting upon it, the Chicago Express auys that “A 
woman’s notion of an equivalent fs often grotesque 
enough to set the whole country giggling;” and repeats 
the following story : 

A benevolent association in Toledo found what thi 
thought a case of pathetic destitution; a young widow 


and two children who were out of food ‘and fuel, and 
the woman was too sick to work. 
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be the comb, as all the women were wearing them. 
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THE SWAN AND THE TELEGRAPH. 

Our smaller birds arc now and then killed by flying 
against the wires, but the large birds of passage more 
commonly find steeples and lighthouse lanterns in their 
way. The Washington Star, however, gives the fol- 
lowing instance of a singular capture of a wild swan 
that flew too low for its own safety. 


A few days ago, while Mr. Albert Gaines, of the 
Quartermaster General's oflice, was passing Louise 

lome, he observed a large white object flying over that 
Dullding, when, suddenly striking a telegraph wire, it 
fell plump to the ground and proved to be a beautiful 
white swan. It was rather stunned by the collision and 
the fall, and fluttered vainly in an attempt to rise again; 
but after a struggle, in which, on account of Mr. Gaines’ 
slight proportions, it was doubtful whether the swan 
would get away with him or vice versa, It was captured 
unhurt, and is yet alive and thriving heartily. 

In the tussle it flapped its wings Viciously againet Mr. 
Gaines’ head, demolishing a new Dunlap tlle, and mak- 
ing severe scalp wounds. Itis supposed that the ewan, 
flying southward, missed sight of the wirc, on account 
of its'similarity in color to the expanse of snow beneath, 


SS 


A LECTURER’S EXPERIENCE. 
Sol Smith Russel tells the following story of his ex- 
perience as an entertainer: 


At a small Ohio town, where he had given his per- 
formance the previous night, be met at the depot, the 
following morning, an elderly granger, who intently 
yed the humorist, and finally said, “Say, mister, hen't 
uw the: fellow wot gin the show up to Smoot’s Hall 
t night?” 

“Yea,” replica Russel, “I did give an entertainment 
at Smoot’s Hall last night.” 

“Wal, [ thought you was the chap. I wanted to tell 
you ’bout a boy of mine; you ought to have him; he’s 
Just the fellow for your show; he’s the biggest fool I 
ever sec.”” 














Se 
“WE’LL LET HER CRY.” 


The pecuniary valuc of listening to the crying of a 
hysterical wife is sct forth in this paragraph: 


A New Hampsbire farmer recently agreed to sell his 
farm for two thousand dollars, but when the day came 
he told the expectant purchaser that his wife was in 
hysterics about the trade, and he “guessed he'd bave to 
back out.” The purchaser complained, and finall 
asked how much more would induce him to ecll. 
“Well,” replicd the thrifty son of the Granite Btate, 
“give me two hundred and fifty dollars more and we'll 


let her ery.” 
.—>+—_ 


LEFT OUT THE SILENCE. 
The Norristown Jferald is a severe critic. It says: 


‘We have received a story entitled “‘A Dark Deed,” 
which ia respectfully declined. ‘The first chapter opens 
with “It is midnight.” That fa all right. It is often 
midnight—at least seven times a week; but the author 
forgot to add, ‘‘and silence brooded over the city.” 
This is a fatal oversight. Silence always broods over a 
city when it is midnight, in the works of fiction—but 
nowhere else. We can’t print a story in which silence 
doesn’t brood at midnight. 
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AT the telephone. Bell rings. Dulect voice over the 
wire: ‘Are you ninety-s " “No.” D. V. again: 
“What are you?” “I’m y-seven.” Casual caller, 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For DYsPEPsia, MENTAL EXIAUSTION, ETC. 

Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 

dence, R. 1. (Communicated. 
a Se 
DANDRUFF 
Is Removed by the Use of Cocoaine, 

‘And it stimulates and promotes the growth of the hair, 


It was none the worse for this, however; for such ac- } Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are the best. [Com. 
—————— 


‘X, or age; for sam- 
Bowbircn, Boston, 





$3.13 | Light work for either 
Per Day. (ne send postal. W, 


100 ) Well mixed Foreien Stamps (3) to *Ovaricties) and 
price list, for 4cents. F. ‘I. Ex rthdeld,Vt. 
Cre & STAMP Collectors ! Ten ofthe finest Steel 
Plateand Chromo Cards and copy of the Buckeye Phil 
atelist for4 act.stamps. Buckeye Stamp Co., Marietta, O. 


Use REDDINC’S RussiA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 
Superb Chromo Cards, 72 designs for Card Cole 
7 icclors, Bets post-paid. Stamps taker. 

Bets. 'W. MOORE, Brockport 
G4. Bagg Autograph Album, Illustrated with 2 
Pen Scrolls, Birds, Japanese Pictures. ete., Japan- 
ese Cover, 12 Worsted Patterns, and 100 Album Quota- 
tions, All for léc, 36 Picture and Fane: Advertising Cards 
. -Page Card Album and 24 Picture Cards for Ise. 
stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


“Printing Presses 


78 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 centa. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 ots. 
JOBEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


&() Beautiful new style nd and Bouquet 
OU Chromo Cards’ sent for 2% cts, 9 samples 
best style Cards sent for se stamp. Agenta wanted. 
Chroniv Advertising Cards, for collcetors, 25 samples of 
25 sets, 25 cts. Blank Chromo C: fe ers. 
‘ALBERT FUL! 


BEATTY'’S ORGANS. 
ORGANS 








































30 to $1000; 2 to32 Stops, Pianos 
125 up, Paper free. Address: 
ameas Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and cement. Superior to anything known, 
Try it. [IE PUZZOLINE CO ..85 Summer Ste Boston, 


25 Imported useful 

Houschold Articles 

for Samples and Ag- 

ents catalogue for a 

BLAM LO Bay postage and packing to all those 
who mention thi yee London Import- 
ing Co., 22, 2 26 4th Ave., N. 


An Old and Valuable Remedy— Introduced 1856 


BARK AND IRO 


. 
A comblnation of th principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. It is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession asa very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC TONIC for the cure of dyspep- 
xia, loss of appetite, bel BILLINGS, CLAPP & 

For sale by all druggists. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyer: 
Butchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They ‘are without an equal, 


Thoroughly water-proof, Send 
stamp for elreular and 
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|and 
you will receive It postpaid. Ge W. 
& CO., 487 Washington St., Boston. 


Lowest prises ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, aud Revolvers, 
at atly reduced pric 

Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue (C) 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


24 SAMPLES |_ Every Teacher and Scholar should 
send 9 cents tor 4 samples of Choice 
S. P V Woods, named, priced, and testimo- 
je Be We [nists and retcrences, ‘added, ‘These 
encers are prepared y an entirel 
For 9 Cents. | new process fortis ‘on walls, ceilings 
and cabinet worl 
Box 3072. decorated with 
B . | wholesome an 
oston, Maes. | tycasor light and shade, 
or. Addresa CHAS, W. SPURR, Box i 


RUPTURE 


R. J. A. SHERMAN has returned from his St. 

Louis office, and, till further notice, may be con- 
sulted at his Boston office, 43 Milk Strect, each week, on 
‘Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, and at his New York 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, tuesday and Saturday, 
His book, containtng likenesses of bad cases before and 
after cure, mailed fur lue. 


~~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport ts better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct, stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full Ipfor~ 
mation, 

THE POPE M’F'G CO. 
587 Washington Street, Boston, Mas 
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For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean. 
liness, Durability & Ch . Unequaled. 
MORSE BRO: Pro Mi 
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CP rove PATENT. 
Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strona, easy to handle. easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shal ¥ It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 


tlon they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion. 
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Many persons are deterred from using modern busl- 
ness facilities either from lack of knowledge or lack of 
confidence, To the former class we say, Whenever you 
need men's or boys’ clothing before purchasing fronr the 
impertect stock oi a local dealer,write to the undersigned, 
who are large manufacturers of the best character of 
clothing, stating what {s desired. You will promptly 
recelye samples to sclect from and easy directions for 
ordering. Shagld you fit prices satisfactory, your 
order wii! be carefully Uilled and goods sent by express 
or mall, as preferred. By express, C. 0. D., subject to 
examination before payment; by mail, when order is 
accompanied by money, Including 50 cts. for postage on 
a boy’s sult, $1.00 on a man’s sult. All sales subject to 
return and refund of muncy. We'will have a word for 
the skeptical next week. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., Clothiers, 
487 Broadway, New York. 


ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED. 
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GOLD, SILVER, AND NIOKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Shonler- Brace and Suspend 

For Men, Women, Misses, and Buys, ie Uspener, by 
the first physicians and surgeons as the best they have 
ever known, Send postal card with your address on it 
for a fincly filustrated circular of 12 pages, with recom- 
mendations of physicians and surgeons. Prices: 

Gents’, not elastic. WC, wih be sent free of ex- 
pense on receipt of price. 

Address 


STILES FROST, 
15 Essex Street, 
_ Boston, Mass. 










PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


‘Or express paid P) py worth 
relil, also a complete outfit and fulllinstruc i 
reMdy for business. Name your xet, Qnd anc 3d 
choke of territory. On the start we 
ides a liberal commission, a Salk 
per mpnth, dona fide; full particulars gent wit! 
outfit) This new work embodies a new id 


the acts, journcys and ev 
real order\pf their occurrence in the life of CR 
It already\as the approval of many Divines 
ol workers, among whom are Re 
D., also Rey. F. N. Peloub 
Jemen succeed with this work ; p1 
¢ is not necessary. Enclose stam} 
you order outfit. Address at onc 
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Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 
Admitted Superior to All Others, 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & SS Centre St., New York. 
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For the Companton, 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Sixteen Cnaprens.—Cnarrer XV. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
The flood permitted the boat to land almost at 


“Pm much obliged to you, Payode,” said Mr. 
Lankton. “I was just rigging up a raft. What's 
happened to Aim?” 

And he glowered again at Chase. 

“He's been drownded, and jie’s got a broken 
ankle,” said Mr. Pavode; “an’ if you can’t afford 
to take him in an’ give him some hot whiskey an’ 
dry clo’es, say so! an’ he goes as straight to my 
house as this leaky ol’ tub can carry him.” 

“Thelped him out of the water, and I’m going 
to take care of him,” said Worth, stepping out of 
the boat. “Lean on me, Chase.” 

“I wouldn't refuse shelter to our worst enemies 
—as he and bjs father have been,” said Mr. Lank- 
ton, sternly. « 

“T'd rather go home, if I could,” said Chase. 
“But I’m much obliged to you all. Iwish, Lem, 
if you can get across the water, you would hurry 
and tell ny folks that I’m safe.” 

“He shall do that,” said Lem’s father. “And 
we'd carry you there, it it wouldn’t take so long, 
workin’ agin the stream, an’ if you wasn't so cold 
an‘ wet.”” 

“You're so kind!" said Chase, hobbling out of 
the boat; ‘all of you!” And he entered the 
house, with Worth’s help. 

“Them’'s the two boys I had my eye on when I 


‘offered the prize to the school,” said Mr. Payode, 


sanding in the ‘boat, which he kept in place with 
an oar. “Bright fellers, both on ‘em; an’ great 


frends they was then, till " on |ake roomefor 
ie di tes was then, rill the consarped pocket bya 


layed the mischict atween ‘en, 

“1 web eee 7 SEW In Jericho be- 
fore ever tacy Stee. a Mr, Lankton, 

“Wal, It seems to be in Jericho now, or some 
other safe place,” remarked Jim Luthbrook. 
“Mabbe Damon and Pythias ‘ll make up, now 
they haint got that to quarrel about.” 

“But they accuse my boy of stealing it!” said 
Mr. Lankton. “There’s no making up after 
that 

“*Tis ruther rough on your boy !” chuckled Jim, 
with his most expressive wink and twitch. “Now 
what, Pavode 2?” 

“We'll set Lem acrost the flood, fust thing,” 
Pavode replied; “then we'll come bi Lankton, 
if there’s anything we can do for you.” 

Mr. Atway had, in the meantime, reached home, 
in anxious haste, to find that his bridge was gone, 
and that Chase had not arrived. 

“There's only one thing to be done,” he said to 
his wife. “I'll launch the beat, and row across 
the interval, and bring him homne—if he’s in the 
sugar-bush—and Tomkins with him.” 

The boat was covered with boards beside the 
barn, where it had been hauled up for the winter. 
Mr. Atway, having found thole-pins and oars, was 
dragging it down to the water, which had risen to 
the head of the lane, when Lem Pavode ran into 
the yard, and told him in a few breathless words 
what had happened to Chase. 

It was fortunate that the father had known 
nothing of the catastrophe until, with the news of 
it, came also the news of his son’s rescue and 
safety. His alarm was great enough, as it was. 

“At Lankton's! my boy at Lankton's!” he ex- 
claimed. “That's the last place!—But it’s better 
than the bottom of the river—thank heaven!” 

With Lem’s help, he launched the boat, and 
pulled away across the field into the swiftest part 
of the current; then rowed rapidly down, passing 
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absent. Getting no answer to his knock, he lifted 
the latch and entered the dim kitchen. There 
were chairs by the stove, and wet clothes hanging 
over them to dry. A door was ajar, leading into 
the sitting-room beyond; and that opened into a 
bed-room, in which, as he passed on towards it, 
he heard the sound of voices. 

He pansed at the bed-room door, and, his eyes 
growing accus- 
tomed to the 
gloom, made out 
two or three fig- 


ures. 
Mrs. Lankton 
stood beside the 
bed, with an 


empty cup in her 
hand. Worth was 
arranging the 
clothes about the 
pillow. Closely 
wrapped in the 
clothes, with his 
head on the pil- 
low, was Chase, 
who had evident- 
ly just risen to 
take the contents 
of the cup. 
“Opal” he 
said, being the 
first to perceive 
the figure in the 
dim door - way. 
“Come here !” 
Mrs. Lankton 
stepped aside to 
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Mrs. Lankton presently reappeared, pale and 
meekly patient, bringing in a lighted lamp, which 
she placed upon a table. 

“If you say so,” said Mr. Atway, “I will leave 
him here a while—till he gets quite over his chill— 
and bring the doctor—though I regret so much to 
trouble you!” 

“Don’t speak of trouble!" she replied, tremu- 








way adyanced quickly to the bed, exclaiming,— 

“My boy! how are you ?” 

“I'm all right!” Chase answered, cheerily. 
“Worth fished me out of the water, and now 
they've got me into warm biankets, witi two or 
three cups of something hot inside of me, and a 
liniment with bandages on my ankle, and I’m as 
comfortable as can be!” 

“Mrs. Lankton,” said Mr. Atway, ‘troubled and 
awkward, “I never can thank you and your son! 
I'm sorry Cha; d you any trouble—I’ve 
come with a boat-—are you able to go home? You 
must have a doctor to your foot. Is it much 
hurt 2?” 

Before Chase could answer these questions, Mra, 
Lankton spoke for him; Worth, meanwhile, walk- 
ing off into the next room. 

“JT don’t think any bones are broken; but I beg 
of you not to think of moving him now. He fs 















Lankton’s orchard, and the russet-tree, which Lem | just getting into a sweat, and a chill might be very 


pointed ont. 

Rowing out of the current again, below the or- 
chard, he landed at Lankton’s front door, and tied 
the boat to the scraper. But instead of entering 
there, he went around to the kitchen-door, with 
which near neighbors were more familiar. 

As he approached, in the deepening twilight, he 
remembered his last visit—the dog lying dead by 
the door-step, sprinkled with radiance from the 
old tin lantern, his gloomy- reception, and the 
quarrel and threats that followed. How little then 
did he dream that he would be coming again so 
soon, on such an errand! 

“Go right in!” cried Tim, from the open wood- 
shed, where he stood watching the flood. ‘“Fa- 
ther's in the boat with Mr. Pavode, picking up 
things. Come here, Lem!” 

Mr. Atway was not sorry that his enemy was 


dangerous. If you think the doctor is necessary, 
you can bring him here.” 

So saying, Mrs. Lankton followed Worth. 

“T don’t know what to do; I don’t know what 
to say!” Mr. Atway murmured, in the most pain- 
ful anxiety and embarrassment. 

“Don’t say anything; don’t do anything,” re- 
plied Chase. “Any way, don’t think of moving 
me just yet. They've saved my life, and I’m sure 
the best way to thank them will be to Ict them 
keep me here to-night.” 

“J don’t know but you're right,” said his father. 
“It's a terrible thing! How did it happen ?” 

In simple and few words Chase related his ad- 
venture. 

Mr. Atway was a strong man, but he was affected 
to tears upon hearing how nearly his dear boy had 
escaped death, and how he had been saved. 


| lously. 





“Neither Worth nor I would be willing to 
have him moved to-night.” | 
There was a painful pause; then she added, with | 
tears breaking into her voice,— J 
“T always liked Chase! 1t seems now as if one 
of my own boys had been away, and come back to 
me.” 

“’m as sorry as anybody that there has ever 
been any difficulty,” Mr. Atway replied. “And I 
think, now, if your husband only thought and felt 
as you do, it might all be settled. I'll leave Chase, 
if you say so.” 

“Tell ma not to be worried about me,” Chase 
said, as his tather was taking leave. “I shan’t be 
sick; and I don’t believe my ankle needs the doc- 
tor—she has taken such good care of it!” 

For awhile the boy was left entirely alone, with 
only the lamp and his own excited thoughts for 
company. Then Mrs. Lankton brought him some 
gruel. Then, while he was sitting up, eating it, 
Worth came in and sat by his bed. 

They talked about the flood; then, after an em- 
barrassing silence, Chase said,— 

“Tt’s you and I, Worth, who have got our 
fathers into a scrape, and I wish you and I might 
settle it.” 

“So we might,” Worth replicd, with a shade of 
the old resentment crossing his features, “if your 
father hadn’t had me prosecuted.” 

Chase was trying to frame a friendly answer, 
excusing his father without offending Worth, 
when Worth broke ont,— 

“Do you really imagine I stole your pocket- 
rifle 2” 

“Why, of course,” faltered Chase. ‘I had—no 
doubt but that you—took it. Didn't rou ?” 

“No, sir!” Worth declared with strong feeling. 
“T never saw it after you went into the sugar- 
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bush with it that day. And I never touched it. 
Do you think I stood up there in the court and 
perjured myself?” 

“I never believed you would do that,” said 
Chase. “But why wouldn't you explain, when 
Squire Holgate asked you what you followed me 
for ?” 

“Because I mas after the pocket-rifle then; I 
was mad, and meant to get it and destroy it,” 
Worth declared. 

“That's just what I supposed you wanted to do, 
and what I supposed you did,” said Chase. 

“You were partly mistaken—just as you have 
been about other things,” Worth replied. “My 
motive was bad enough; I could have broken the 
thing over your head!” 

“Why didn’t you?” ‘ 

“I didn’t know where to find it. Thad no Wea 
it was hung up there in the shanty. I thought 
you had it in your pockets; and of course I 
couldn't get it from you while Tomkins was about. 
So Tfinally gave it up and eame home.” 

“Why didn’t you say that to the judge ?” 

“Beeause, if I had confessed what Imeant to do, 
it would have been evidence against myself. Who 
would have believed me after that?” 

“L would! I believe you now!” exclaimed 
Chase, over his’ bowl of gruel. “We have quar- 
relled; we have both acted like fools! But 1 
know you of old, Worth Lankton! and when you 
talk out as you do now, I know you are telling 
the truth.” 

Worth was touched by this 

“Then maybe you will bel 
something else.” 

“What ?” cried Chase. 

“The thing that first turned you against me,” 
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“What time ?” 

“That Saturday night, when, as you accused 
me afterwards, I got into the school-house for my 
speller.” 

Worth hesitated, and Chase exclaimed,— 

“That hurt me terribly, Worth! Nothing that 
ever happened, before or since, ever hurt me so 
much. To think that you—after I had proposed 
to go with you and yon had refused to do what 
you called so mean a thing—that you should then 
go alone, and act as you did about it, you can’t 
wonder that T felt so.” 

“No! But I didn’t know that you knew, and I 
thought you were turning against me without any 
good cause. Now let me tell you!” 

“Do!” Chase implored. “TI ean forgive any- 
thing—now ; but I want to know the truth.” 

He had quite forgotten to eat his gruel. He 
held the bowl in his lap, sitting up there in bed, 
in the dim lamp-light, and listened with absorbed 
interest to Worth’s explanation. 

“T'll tell you all about it,” said Worth. “After 
[retused to go with you, I thought better of it; 
and went up by your house, hoping you would 
come out and suggest the thing again. But I was 
ashamed to propose it to you, after what I had 
said. As I didn’t see you, I kept on towards the 
schvol-house ; then it finally occurred to me that 1 
would climb in and get both spellers, and give you 
yours as I went along back.” 

“Why didn't you?” said Chase, anxiously. 
“That would have saved all this!” 

“Perhaps; and perhaps not,” said Worth. 
“Any way, I couldn't find your speller, and had to 
come away without it. And I'll tell you what I 
thought: I thought you had been there before me 
and taken it away. I couldn't blame you if you 
had, for you had proposed the thing to me frank- 
ly, and you had a right to go alone if 1 wouldn't 
go with you.” 

“But why—why didn’t you tell me afterwards— 
that Monday morning ?” Chase implored. 

“T meant to. But I wanted to see if you had 
your book. And when I found you didn’t have it, 
I was really ashamed to tell you what I had done. 
I didn’t know how to explain it. We found your 
book on the floor, you remember.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Chase; “and I remember 
more than you ever suspected! But why didn't 
you explain all this when we finally quarrelled, 
and I accused you, as you say ?” 

“I was so astonished when I found that you 
knew my secret, and what you said made me so 
mad, that I couldn’t say a word till you had got 
out of the way. How did you ever find it out, 
Chase ?” 

“Twas in the school-house, bidden behind the 
desks, when you got in,” Chase confessed. “I 
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had already taken my spelling-book, and that’s 
the reason you couldn't find it.” 

“But why did you hide?” said Worth, aston- 
ished. 

“Because I thought you had meant to deceive 
me; and I waited to see if you would really take 
away your speller, atter what you had said. 
When I found that you Aad taken it,” Chase con- 
tinued, “I just flung mine at the corner, there, 
where we found it the next Monday, and went 
home, thinking I would have nothing to do with 
that prize business.” 

“Then you really determined not to compete ?” 
Worth angrily inquired. 

“Really!” answered Chase. “I was so hurt and 
so unhappy that I never wanted to see a spelling- 
book again.” 

“Why did you change about so, then?” Worth 
exclaimed. 

“] was provoked at what I saw in you that 
Monday,—or thought I saw,” Chase contessed, 
“and L made up my mind to do all I could to keep 
you from getting the prize, and to help Lem get it. 
I never thought of winning it for myself until af- 
ter Lem failed.” 

“I wish we had understood each other!” said 
Worth. 

“It would have saved all this trouble between 
us,” said Chase. 

“It might; but, as I said before, it might not,” 
replied Worth, humbly. ‘There's something in 
me,—I know it better than anybody, and I would 
give anything to get it out of me! A dreadful 
disposition! I can never bear to be beaten in any- 
thing.” 

“1 have often regretted to see that feeling in you, 
Worth.” 

“It is a mean, miserable, selfish feeling!” ex- 
claimed Worth, bitterly. “I wonder that you 
bore with it as long as you did.” 

“That was because | saw what you were, in 
spite of it,” said Chase, with his old fervor of 
friendship. 

“Now that I know why you turned against me, 
I can’t blame you tor anything,” Worth admitted, 
after a pause. “I don’t blame you for shooting 
the dog. No, nor for thinking I took the pocket- 
rifle. ‘Though I half believed at one time it wasn’t 
stolen at all.” 2 

“How so?” Chase asked. 

“T thought it was alla put-up job on the part 
of your folks,” Worth replied, ‘to pay us off for 
the law-suit.” 

“Q Worth, how could you think that?” said 
Chase, “What thinws we have been ready to be- 
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Worth sat gloomily brooding over his trouble, 
when Chase broke out again,— 

“It’s u perfect mystery what did become of that 
pocket-rifle! I'd give anything to know!” 

“So would [!" said Worth. 

Mr. Atway now came in with the doctor. 

The bruised leg was examined and dressed 
anew; and Chase was then left forthe night. But 
in the morning, his father came again to take him 
away. 

The boy was weak, but free from fever; and 
with no other bad etfect of his accident than what 
remained in bis swollen and painful limb. 

Mr. Atway carried him in his arms to the boat, 
and with Worth's help placed him, warmly 
wrapped, on cushions prepared for him. Then 
came the final Ieave-taking. 

Worth was once more the Worth of other days. 
And Mrs. Lankton was kind to the last. But her 
husband had few and very curt words in response 
to Mr. Atway's grateful acknowledgments of what 
had been done for Chase; and he saw the boat de- 
part with a stern, relentless frown. 

The day was tine. The morning light shone 
brightly across the water, which still flooded the 
fields and the lower half of Mr. Lankton’s orchard, 
and rippled like a lake in the freshly blowing 
breeze. 

A pair of bluebirds were singing in the topmost 
boughs of the old russet-tree, as the boat passed. 
under it. Where could they have come trom so 
suddenly after the storm ? 

Chase, telling again his story, asked anxiously 
if the prosecution against Worth could not be 
stopped. 

“T don't know,” said his father, gravely. “If 
yon really think he didn’t take the rifle’ —— 

“Oh, I'm sure of it!” Chase exclaimed. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do; I'll consult Squire 
Holgate this very forenoon.” 

They crossed the river near the site of the old 
bridge, the absence of which gave them much to 
talk and think about. Then, landing in the lane, 
Mr. Atway once more lifted Chase in his arms and 
bore him to the house. 

“O my boy!” said his mother, embracing him, 
and weeping over him. “It has been all I could 
do to keep trom going to you!” 

Leaving him in her loving bands, Mr. Atway 
set off early to see and consult Squire Holgate. 
When he came home again, in the course of an 
hour or two, he was looking very serious. 

“How is it?” Chase asked, from the lounge, 
where he sat nursing his leg. 

“T couldn't get much satisfaction out of the 
squire,” replied his futher. “Of course, he had to 
remmd me how hard he tried to have the matter 
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settled. But now it has gone beyond his control, 
and it’s not very agreeable news we get from it.” 
“Not more trouble, I hope,” said Chase. 
“Nothing but what we've been expecting,” re- 
plied his father. “But it’s bad, as the thing has 
turned. The grand jury has found a Dill of in- 
dictment against Worth for stealing the pocket- 
rifle.” 


(To be continued.) 
—___+@r. 
For the Companion. 
EASTER. 


The earth grows warm and bright, 
Winter has passed away; 

Spring comes with morning Hght, 
For Christ is risen to-day, 


Fach heart that Joyful wakes, 
‘The whole earth glad aud gay, 

Sings, as the morning breaks, 
‘That Christ 18 risen to-day. 


O ye who wake to sing, 
ejoice In hope, and'pray 
‘That every dawn may bring 
‘A Christ to rise each day. 
CAROLINE B, LRRow. 
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CARRIE’S ACCIDENTS. 
By Olive Thorne. 

“We must have one more girl to make up our 
number,” said Kate Henderson, pausing with pen- 
cil in hand. “Ithought of Carrie at first, but’—— 

“Why, it must be Carrie, of course,” said Will, 
decidedly. 

“But, Will,” said his sister, “I’m afraid she 
would spoil all our fun with her fine-lady airs and 
fashionable dress.” 

“No, sho won't,” said Will. “I know that 

boarding-school has put notions into her head, and 
she does act foolishly, but she’s a sensible girl 
after all, Kate, and I think a weck of roughing it 
in the woods will take the nonsense out of her.” 
- “I’m sure I hope so,” sighed Kate; “but she’s 
dreadfully changed... Why, do you know, Will, 
last week she called on Nell, and actually sené up 
her card! Why, 1 don’t suppose she ever knocked. 
at the door before she went to school. And she 
went to a picnic at the Browns, with lace parasol, 
white kid gloves, and delicate boots. She could 
scarcely walk in the woous, and she tore her para- 
sol to bits on the bushes.” 

Will laughed. 

“She was a pretty figure when she went home; 
but that isn’t the worst. She was invited to din- 
ner at Mrs. Lyon's, and she went in full evening 
dress—city style. She had a light silk dress with 
along trail, white six-button gloves, white slip- 
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the nicest girls in town.” : 

“Ob, we'll take all that out of her, I know,” 
said brother Will, after another laugh. ‘She'll 
soon find out that city manners don’t suit our 
country life. Any way she must be invited.” 

This settled it, for it was Wills party, and 
“Miss Kari Burns”—the name copied trom the 
yisiting-card above-mentioned— duly received a 
formal invitation to join a party to spend a week 
in the “North Woods,” a favorite excursion in 
that part of the State. 

As mentioned above, Carrie had just returned 
from a fashionable boarding-school, where she had 
learned some things besides books, and though a 
sensible, good-hearted girl, had imbibed the idea 
that the simple manners of villagers were rude and 
boorish, and that it was part of her duty to show 
the girls what was proper. 

When she received the invitation, the old spirit 
of frolic moved her to go, but the new spirit of 
propriety suggested that it might be very uncon- 
ventional and perhaps rather coarse. But when 
she read the names of the party, and saw that the 
Milwards—the most aristocratic family of the 
county—were going, and would be accompanied by 
city friends, she decided at once that she would 
accept, not only to show the girls how to behave, 
but to let the Milwards see that there was some 
polished society in the village. 

That afternoon Kate was called into the parlor 
to receive from the hands of Mrs. Burns’ hired 
man—who grinned as he handed it to her—a note 
which read thus : 

“Miss Kari Burns takes pleasure in accepting 
the kind invitation of Miss Henderson to join her 
woods party of next tceek, providing that Miss 
Henderson can defer it for one day, since from the 
short notice given she sill be unable to complete 
her preparations in time for the day designated.” 

Kate was vexed; but Will only laughed and 
said that the party should go as planned, and he 
would bring Miss Kari in, on Tuesday. Kate in- 
formed her of this arrangement, in a note, and on 
Tuesday morning, theretore, Will drove up to 
Carrie’s door with a ‘‘buckboard.” 

This backwoods vehicle consists of a set of 
wheels with a board reaching from the front to the 
back pair, and a buggy-seat fastened on it—noth- 
ing more, nor less—and it is a common mode of 
conveyance in that part of New York State. 

Carrie cyed It askance at first, and was inclined to 
object: but as she had ridden on buckboards since 
she was a child, and Will's laughing eye was upon 
her, she didn’t venture to say anything, and she 
took her seat. 

A sparkle came into Will's eye as he noticed her 








dress. The way into the woods was a few hours 
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on wheels, a few more on horseback, and the rest 
in a row-boat. 

The new suit was prepared for this. It was of 
a delicate wood-color, the skirt was long enough 
for a city riding-skirt, and capable of being drawn 
up by a serics of rings on the under side to a con- 
venient walking length, making a series of putts 
very pretty as trimming to a short dress. Her 
gloves were undressed kid of the same shade, with 
gauntlets to fit them for horseback ; her hat was a 
large, picturesque shade-hat made of silk to match, 
turned up at one side with a long drooping feather ; 
and a pair of daintiest French boots completed her 
costume. 

Now the sensible people of that country prepare 
for the woods a strong, dark, woollen dress, made 
short and plain, a pair of old, comfortable boots, 
a straw hat, and a pair or two of dark gloves. 

A smile lurked around the corners of Will’s 
mouth, as he took her new Russia-leather travel- 
ling bag in hand, and helped her to her seat in the 
vehicle. 

The day was lovely, and the ride was long. 
They talked about the beauty of the scenery as 
compared to foreign countries ; of the world of lit- 
erature and art; discussed the new books and the 
opera; the last “Academy Exhibition,” and the 
doplorable state of art in America. Will was “Mr. 
Henderson," and she was “™ Burns,” though 
they had made mud-pies together in their child- 
hood. 

Will took her tone in everything, and was as 
polite and ceremonious as she. He talked as 
learnedly as though he had spent a long life in 
the study of art (the truth is, 1 fear he had 
“crammed”), and she bean to look at him with a 
new respect, and to think that country boys did 
know something after all. 

When they reached the point where the horse- 
back began, Carrie—in default of a dressing-room 
—retired behind a tree, and by some mysterious 
manipulations of strings and things, let down her 
skirt, drew from some hiding-place a dainty rid- 
ing-whip, and appeared before the amused eyes of 
Will and the hostler with riding-skirt over her 
arm, all complete. 

Will kneeled and gravely presented his hand for 
her to mount, as though he had always done so 
Quite surpriged, and rather awkwardly, she ac- 
cepted the proffered assistance, and in a moment 
was seated on the animal. After trying to urge 
the poor hack-horses into a gallop, they settled. 
down to a walk and another talk. 

By this time, the high literary and artistic talk 
had grown tiresome, and they had also talked. 
themselves out in that direction, so the conversa- 
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The day was warm, and the horses worked 
hard tugging up the hills and through the bushes, 
and when Will litted his companion otf her horse, 
he noticed that the delicate skirt was wet wherever 
it had touched the horse, 

Carrie noticed it too, and was much concerned ; 
but Will comfortingly suggested that it was only 
wet, and would probably be all right when dried. 

The dress was drawn up again into its puffs, and 
they seated themselves in the boat, Carrie in the 
seat of honor in the stern, and Will facing her, 
with the oars. 

They were warm and tired and hungry, having 
only taken a slight lunch since breakfast. Carrie 
spread out her dress to dry, took off her hat and 
held it in her fap, removed her clinging gloves, 
and prepared to rest. 

By this time, her feet were aching from the new 
boots, and at a suggestion from Will,—who saw 
that she was suffering,—she unbuttoned them and. 
slipped them off, aud they settled down to talk 
once more. 

This time, they came nearer home, and talked 
of themselves, her school-days, his life since she 
had been away, and finally their childish day 
They bad almost got back to the old familiar 
times, her laugh rang out almost as gayly as be- 
fore she was taught the vulgarity of laughing 
aloud. She sat with one hand dangling in the 
water, and Will rowed steadily on. 

They kept near the bank for the sake of the 
shade, and suddenly, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but they hit a branch of an old dead tree, 
which stuck out of the water. 

Will shot the boat back sharply, sending some- 
how a shower of drops all over Carrie and her 
delicate dress. She started, her hat slipped into 
the water, and in snatching for it, she tipped the 
boat so far that water came in, soaking her boots 
and fect and her new bag, and nearly upsetting 
them. 

Here was a catastrophe! Will had quickly 
righted the boat, and he now secured the hat—a 
dripping wreck—and started out into the lake. 

But Carrie !—at first a dreadful feeling of morti- 
fied pride came over her, and she was on the point 
of begging Will to turn back and take her home; 
then the absurdity of it struck her, and she began 
to laugh at her forlorn appearance. 

Will was relieved. He had been at first a little 
anxious about introducing this boarding - school 
young lady into the unconventional woods party ; 
but he now saw the old Carrie coming out, and he 
made a sudden resolve to put an end to the former 
person by one bold stroke. 

Standing the soaked boots and the hat on the 
seat in front of her, be bailed out the boat, gave 
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her an old coat to wrap her wet feet in, and went 
on. 

He was nearing their camp, but she did not 
know it, and there yet remained a good shock @at 
should complete her cure of vanity. Before long, 
they came in sight of a log-house, where the whole 
party at that moment were sitting down to dinner. 

“Why, there's a log-house!” said Carrie, sud- 
dently, ‘‘but no one seems to be there.” 

“Yes,” said Will, ‘and there's a delightful cold 
spring by it. I'll stop and get you a drink.” 

“Thank you. I should like it,” said Carrie. 
“And [can get out and straighten up a little be- 
fore we go on.” 

“So you can,” said Will, demurely; ‘but why 
should you care, any way? You know we don’t 
dress much in the woods.” 

“Oh, but I look frightfully!” said Carrie, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Stocking-footed, sprinkled, and no hat! 
I wouldn't have the Milwards see me so for any- 
thing! We can rest awhile here, and I'll put on 
my shoes.” 

At this moment, the door of the log-house 
opened, and the whole party filed out. They had 
heard the oars. 

Carrie looked at them one by one as they came 
out, then glanced with horror at her draggled con- 
dition, and at last caught Will's eyes, full of fun, 
and she understood the whole. The last vestige 
of “airs” vanished. Putting her hands up to ward 
off the fire of eyes, and turning her face away, she 
cried, in a faint, die-away tone,— 

“Oh, sink the boat, Will! Sink the boat!” 

Then the boat touched the gravelly beach, and 
she was surrounded with a laughing group, whose 
rough dress and cordial greeting made her forget 
her own condition. 

The beach was stony, she had no shoes. Will 
hesitated a moment, glanced at her, and then sud- 
denly and boldly litted her in his arms and carried 
her into the house, as he had a thousand times 
betore, through the creek at home. 

“Why, Will!” said Kate, while Carrie was re- 
pairing damages in another room, “you've brought 
back our old Carrie again.” 

“Yes,” said Will, “but I assure you I started 
with ‘Miss Burns.’ ” 

Carrie’s elegant suit was a hopeless ruin. The 
perspiration of the horse left a horrid ycllow stain, 
and each separate drop of water a brown cockled- 
up one. The boots were stretched out of any 
shape; the hat a slouched wreck, with a drazgled 
feather, which she pulled out and threw away. 

The putfs of her looped dress caught in the 
bushes and tore, and the rings pulled off and let it 
down in festoons. She found the stylish Milwards 
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the rim of her hat to convenient size, threw away 
her gloves, and in fact, caine out her old self, sen- 
sible and nice as ever. 

Meanwhile, she sent a letter by a passing travy- 
eller to her mother, and when, after a delighttul 
week, they reached the edge of the woods, and 
found the buckboards waiting, she found also a 
package containing a plain dress, a straw rim hat, 
and a pair of gloves. So she was able to make 
her exit respectably. 

oe 
TWO SINGERS. 

The fact is patent to nearly every one that, with 
the possible exception of poets, who, it 1s said, are 
“born, not made,” they who would win the com- 
mendation of the world must labor indefatigably. 
Few, however, fully realize the annoyances that 
obstruct the pathway of rising talent in its effort 
to secure success. 

When the sweet songstress Henriette Sontag 
made her début at Vienna, she found there a bitter 
enemy in the person of Amelia Steininger, herself 
a former favorite with the musical public, whose 


. [excesses had told upon her health and seriously 


impaired the power and quality of her voice. 

But she still had a retinue of admirers who 
sought in every way to preserve her waning su- 
premacy; and their venomous hisses were heard 
above the friendly roar which greeted the débutante 
—actually forcing her to leave Vienna, very much 
mortitied and, naturally, deeply incensed against 
Amelia Steininger. 

Several years subsequent to this event, while en- 
joying a brilliant career at Berlin—where her 
praise was the theme of the press and of conversa- 
tion; where her singing filled the academies to re- 
pletion and rendered it necessary that those desir- 
ous to hear her engage their seats in advance; 
where bouquets of rarest flowers fell at her feet, 
each night, like rain-drops; where the nobility 
even were pleased to drag the carriage she occu- 
pied through the streets—she was, one morning, 
driving about the city, attended by numerous vay- 
aliers, when she heard a plaintive Austrian air, 
and turning, saw the singer was a little girl who 
led a woman by the hand. 

The celebrated vocalist ordered her driver to halt 
the caléche, and calling the child to her, asked her 
name. 

“Nannie,” was the response. 

“Who is the woman you are leading ?” 

“My mother.” 

“What is her name ?” 

“Amelia Steininger.” 

“Amelia Steininger !” repeated Sontag, in amaze- 
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“Yes; she was once a great singer in Vienna. 
She lost her voice, and cried so much on account 
of it that she became blind. Then her friends de- 
serted her, and now I am obliged to sing on the 
strects for a living, else we should starve.” 

The pathetic recital brought tears to Sontag’s 
beautiful eyes, and addressing the gentlemen clus- 
tered around her, she said,— 

“I propose to take up a collection in behalf of 
an unfortunate sister who has lost her sight. 
Here 1s my contribution,” placing her purse in the 
hat she had removed from her head. ‘Shall it re- 
main alone ?” 

Immediately a shower of gold and silver filled 
the hat. Miss Sontag passed to the child with the 
remark ,— 

“Tell your mother her friend Henriette Sontag 
will call upon her to-day.” Then she drove on. 

Nannie ran to acquaint her mother with the good 
fortune that had befallen them, and to give her 
Sontag's message, but was unable to comprehend 
why it caused her to weep so bitterly. 

She did not know the remorse in that mother’s 
heart occasioned by the remembrance of the un- 
kind treatment which this benevolent woman had 
formerly received at her hands. 

In the afternoon, Sontag went to Amelia Stein- 
inger’s home,—nothing better than a hovel in a 
disrepatable section of the city,—and had a long 
conversation with her, dextrously avoiding all 
topics that could suggest the unpleasant season in 
the Austrian capital. 

The next day she engaged a skilled oculist to 
make an examination of the visionless eyes, and 
learn if restoration of sight was possible; but he 
Pronounced it a hopeless case. A few evenings 
later, she gave a “‘benetit for a distressed artist,” 
the proceeds of which placed the recipient outside 
the pale of immediate want. 

Thenceforth, Sontag provided for the necessities 
of her former rival and her daughter, and when 
Amelia Steininger died, received Nannie as her 
protégé, whom she educated in such a manner as 
fitted her for a future of independence and uscful- 
ness. 
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FAIR MORN OF THE AGES. 


Fair morn of the ages, the scaled tomb Is broken! 
Proclaim It, melodious ehimes,— 

The wonderfill word “He Is rise 
The Joy of all peoples and time 


Burst. ‘st into bloon 
Sing, voices of spring, in the Ij 

Full of life is the hope that In Jesus reposes, 
And with immortality bright. 









is spoken, 





dens of roses! 








For the Companion. 
A BRAVE ACT. 
By F. BHamilton . 


Not long since the Companion published an account 
of the bravery and tact of a certain army officer in the 
West whose duty it became to oust a noted desperado 
who had opened a bar near his station, and whose free 
whiskey was demoralizing the troops. 

‘The ineident was worthy of remembrance, proving a8 
it did that men of sterling qualities are net wanting 
among those who command our skeleton army, and the 
following sketch may very preperly be given as a com- 
panion plece to the one above referred to. It is strictly 
true. 

Among the many frontier army posts ia one known 
ax Camp McDermitt, in Nevada, located upon the stage- 
road from Winnemucca to Boise City, and distant some 
eighty miles from the line of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Tt is near the mouth of a little ravine in the very heart 
of the Winnemucca hunting-grounds, and the Indians 
of that tribe, governed by a chieftain of the same name, 
made their headquarters at the time of this occurrence 
within a mile of camp upon a small stream. 

Peace reigned, and the red men, with their squaws and 
pappooses, were accustomed to make tri-weekly visits 
to the camp for the purpose of reeciving from the quar- 
termaster the rations allowed them by Uncle Sam of 
brend and meat. 

‘The usual force at the post was about sixty men, and 
in 1869, a single company of cavalry, commanded by 
one Capt. Wagner, was in occupation of McDermitt. 
‘The other officers of the company were Lieut. N—, a 
young man, and the surgeon. 

‘Winnemucca, Chief of the Indians, was the father of 
a daughter who possessed wonderful beauty and a fine 
mind. Desiring to fit her for a position in civilized 
rather than eavage life, the eachem had sent her to San 
Franciaco, where she had received a thorough educa- 
tion. 

Returning to her father, he had obtained for her, 
through the assistance of bis many friends among the 
whites, the position of interpretress at McDermitt. 

In 1869, she was stationed at that post in quarters of 
her own, a well-dressed, handsome woman of about 
twenty-two years of age, recelving a monthly salary of 
forty dollars in gold. 

With all the arts of her wily nature the girl sought to 
win the affections of the only bachelor officer in camp, 
whom we will call Lieut. Nemo, and within two months 
the young fellow openly avowed his intention of mak- 
ing Barah Winnernucea his wife. 

His captain, as became him, argued against this 
strange mézalliance, but finding Nemo thoroughly in 
earnest, and waiting only for some passing minister to 
tie the nuptial knot, he dropped the matter, and would 
have given it no further thought had not hie attention 
been shortly thereafter called to it in a new and startling 
way. 

‘While the lovers yet awaited the coming of a minis- 
ter, the wife of the sutler, whoee store was just without 





the limite of camp, informed Capt. Wagner that she had 
discovered 4 plot among the Winnemuccas to murder 
the garrison, sack the post, announce Sarah Winne- 
mucca as their queen, and begin a war of extermination 
against the whites throughout all the plain country— 
and Lieut. Nemo, carried away by his infatuation for 
the Indian girl, had agreed to join the savages, 

So monstrous was the story that at firet the captain 
refused to believe it, but in hurried, frightened whis- 
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pers the sutler’s wife told bim that she had overheard 
the plan discussed by the lieutenant with some warriors 
beneath the store-window the evening before, and at 
last the officer was forced to admit that the danger 
actudlly existed. , 

“When will this plan be put {nto execution?” asked 
‘Wagner. 

“To-night, at moonrise!” returned the other. “I 
dared not go to your quarters, sir, to tell you of it, but 
had to wait until you came here. The licutenant is on 
duty, you know. He will call in the sentinel, house 
the guard, spike the howitzer, and then the Indians 
will come!” 

‘To-night!—and it was already dusk! 

The commander's voice was steady as he remarked, 
“Very well. We will be ready for them. Show no 
signs of fear, but keep within doors after dark, and be 
ready to fly if necessary, Speak to no one of what you 
have told me.” 

Then, unconcernedly smoking, he left the store and 
proceeded towards camp. 

Supper was over, and some of the men were lounging 
about the parade-ground aa the captain entered. 

Quietly calling a trusty corporal tu his aide, he said,— 

“After guard fe placed, and just before moonrise, 
which ix at eleven, take four men with their arms, and 
go to the stables. Close the doors, and remain until 
morning. Open to no one but myself. Do not commu- 
nicate your duty to any except those whom you take 
with you.” 

The man touched his hat, and moved away. This 
was tq prevent the false lieutenant from stealing the 
horses, should he choose to attempt it, instead of cap- 





turing them. Then the captain passed on to his own 
quarters. 

The hours fled,—nine, ten, eleven. In fifteen minutes, 
the moon would rise. 

The sutler’s wife was right. The sentinel wae “off 
duty,” and the guard sll within doors. Not a living 
creature was to be seen, and the cold etarlight fell upon 
as solitary a group of adobe buildings as if the post had 
been deserted for years. 

Suddenly, however, a single figure appeared. In full 
uniform, with sword and pistol-boleter at his waist, 
Capt. Wagner emerged from his door, and silently 
crossing the parade-ground, turned, with rapid tread, 
down the stage-road towards the Winnemucca camp. 

The distance was short, and just as the first rays of 
the rising moon tinged with spectral white the dark 
carpet of sage-brush that covered all the plain, the 
officer found himeelf upon a slight eminence overlook- 
ing the teepee huts of the Indians. 

This was the sight which met his cyes. 

Around a council-fire were gathered the chieftain and 
warriors of the tribe, all arrayed in war-paint, and fully 
armed, and fn the midst, upon a pile of blankets, stood 
Lieut. Nemo, his sword drawn, bis arms outstretched, 
his head bare, evidently engaged in the delivery of a 
elirring address to the savages about him! 

Wagner's heart leaped within him. Drawing his own 
sword, he hastened forward, quickly passed the line of 
equaws without the circle, and before the Indians had 
the slightest thought of his presence, burst through their 
ranks, and appeared alone in thelr very midst! 

So great was the astonishment of the braves that no 
one moved or spoke, and old Winnemucca, even, 
bowed in token of fealty to the army blue of the officer. 
The captain, however, did not notice him, but advanc- 
ing until directly in front of the dazed Nemo, he cried, 
in ringing tones, “Sir, I demand your swot 

Asif in a strange dream, the lieutenant slowly ex- 
tended his weapon towards his officer. The latter took 
it from bis hand, and breaking it, threw the pieces upon 
the ground. 

“You are under arrest! March before me to camp!” 
he said; then, turning quickly towards the astounded 
Indians, in threatening voice, he continued,— 

“The man who moves dies! Beware of the carbines 
in the sage-brush behind you! Winnemucea, treach- 
erous chief! I command you to appear before me to- 
morrow!" 

With these words, driving Nemo before him, the 
brave captain retired from the circle, and disappeared 
along the rond towards camp, while, after a little, the 
savages, thoroughly frightened, crept quietly to thelr 
huts, regarding with suspicious glance the shadows of 
the sage about them; the council-fire waa extinguished, 
and night and silence again reigned. 

The revolt was at an end, and scores of lives saved by 
the quick wit and wonderful nerve of a single man. 

Sarah Winnemucca afterwards married Nemo, who 
was simply dismissed the service ns crazy. The old 
chief and certain of hie warriors were sent to the Pre- 
sidio dungeons at San Francisco for a time, 











The uprising at McDermitt soon became mere matter 
of army rumor; but had the officer in command proven 
less able to cope with the dangers of the hour, that ru- 
mor would have been bistory written in letters of blood, 
even as the history of the terrible Modoc War, or Cus- 
ter’s fateful campaign. 

a 
For the Companton. 


THE EASTER JOY. 


‘Triumphant as the angel at the tomb. 
On the first Easter when the Lord arose, 

Rise, Joyous soul: put on thy spring-time bloom, 
‘As on Its stem the Easter [ily blows. 


Deep in the soul where flowering virtues shine, 
Love, with ite row-red petals, brightest be: 

And like a flame some radiant bud shall shine 
With the soft tendrils of humility. 


Sound forth the Joyful news, O Easter bells! 
Henceforth let every heart be comforted; 
This Joy on earth a fuiure Joy foretells, 
Our Lord is risen! risen from the dead! 
Saran D. CLARK. 











AN ADVENTURE IN BRAZIL. 

A writer in an English magnzine, who as an amateur 
naturalist has studied the habits and manners of snakes, 
tells a terrible etory in connection with the great python 
of South America. The tale was narrated to him by a 
Brazilian gentleman of high position, who vouched for 
ite accuracy. The story is simply thie, as it occurred 
more than forty years ago: 

“Mr. Barclay, an English gentleman who had made a 
comfortable independence in mining-speculations, de- 
termined after some years’ residence to settle perma- 
nently in the Brazile, 





“He bought and farmed a large tract of almost un- 
cleared land on the extreme northwest frontier. 
fter a time, he came back to Scotland and married 
his cousin and again returned to his plantation in Brazil. 

“During his absence, and according to his instruc- 
tions, a neat, light, wooden residence—such as are built 
on all plantatione—had been erected in the midst of the 
clearing, with a lofty veranda round it to keep the rooms 
cool, and French windows leading straight from the 
apartments to the ground. 

“Once a small anaconda, about eleven feet long, was 
found in the woods near the house and killed; and 
what was much worse, constant rumors were brought 
in that two very much larger serpents of the same class 
had been seen in the forest pot far off. 

“Poor Mrs. Barclay’s terrors rose to such a pitch that 
it seemed very likely, as she often said, that she would 
die if a serpent came near her. 

“Her fears got to such a height that at last she would 
not venture out at all; and actually kept her room. 

“In this frame of mind, it will easily be believed that 
her life was a misery to herself, and not of much com- 
fort to her wild, fearnaught husband. 

“Early one eummer mofning, the latter went to look 
after the progress of some rather distant clearings he 
was making. 

“He went on horseback, and of course carried with 
him the heavy, old-fashioned, double-barrelled musket, 
without which, in that time, and in those wild regions, 
no planter ever etirred far abroad. 

“Both barrels were loaded with a heavy charge of 
slugs, sufficient to bring down a deer, if one came near 
enough, or, better atill, to scare away or etup the charge 
of a jaguar or a trec-panther. 

“Mr. Barelay’s survey took him rather late, and it 
was high in the noonday heat before he returned through 
a short belt of forest which lay between his new clear- 
ings and his home. 

“At that time, the tropical forests are as silent and as 
motionless as if they were dead. 

“One most curious thing connected with this atill quiet 
of the noon is the absence of any motion in the long 
tangled garlands of beautiful climbing - plants which 
wreathe the giant limbs of tropical trees from stem to 
crown. s 

“It was through such a scene as this that Mr. Batclay 
rode on his return home, and it was amid such stillness 
that hie attention was at once attracted toa large erceper 
hanging from o tree in front of bim, and which, amid 
the deadly stillness around, waa swinging quickly. 

“Such signs are never to be disregarded, and Mr. 
Barclay was too old a woodaman not to be at once on 
the alert. 

“After waiting for some minutes till the oscillation 
ceased, and being reassured by the quietness of his 
horse, which would have been the first to scent a jaguar 
ora puma, he rode carefully towards the tree, and ata 
little distance examined it, but for some time in vain. 

“At last the cause of the disturbance and of the dan- 
ger also became apparent on close inspection. 

“On a limb of the tree overlooking the path lay a huge 
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black anaconda, piled in great masser, fold over fold, as 
ie its wont, with the end of its tail just curled round the 
limb on which its great bulk rested, and ite head left 
free, and elevated about two feet above the reat of its 
body. 

“Mr. Barclay waited quietly at a little distance till, 
by some cautious manwuvring, he got a fall view of the 
creature's head against the bright blue sky. 

“Then be fired, and with one charge of sluge, #0 
shattered the huge reptile’s head that, after writhing for 
@ single moment, it came in a long heap to the ground. 

“It was far from dead, however, and plunged wildly, 
so that for atime, he durst not appronch it, as it lay 
knocking the leaves and branches about in all direc- 
tions. 

““At last it lay atill, when he got a close shot with his 
second barrel, and this xo completely shattered the ser- 
pent’s head that it never moved again 

“Like a cautious woodaman, however, Mr. Barclay 
did not feel secure till he had divided with his knife, 
and not without great difficulty, the vertebra in the 
centre of the back. 

“The serpent measured nearly twenty-nine feet in 
length.” 
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For the Companion, 


IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


I have been in a good many “tight” places in my 
time, but I never remember to have been in a more per- 
{lous one than that of which Iam now about to give a 
short narrative. 

It was in the month of July, 1877. I was accompany- 
ing the advanced cavalry division, under the command 
of Gen. Baron von Driesen, of the Russian army of the 
Tour, which had for its duty the task of covering the 
left flank of the Russian main advance through Bulgaria 
up to the Balkans. 

We had got within about ten miles of the ‘Turkish 
fortress of Kustchuck, which occupies #0 commanding 
a position on the Danube; and we were halting for a 
few days to let other troopx come up on our rear and 
right flank. Our camp was on a long swell running in- 
land into Bulgaria at right angles from the Danube. 

Before us, as we looked toward Rustehuck, there 
was a long valley parallel to our position—deep, but 
with amooth bottom and sides, on which were fields of 
corn that had becn cut and sct up into stooks. 

Over against us, beyond this valley roxe « ridge 
very similar in formation to our own, but having its 
crest clothed with wood, nnd on its slope facing us 
clumps of wood interspersed among the corn-ficlds. 

The valley intervening between the two ridges waa 
neutral ground for the moment; the Turks held the 
wooded ridge confronting us, and our forepost line ran 
along about half-way down the slope of our ridge ns it 
trended down into the intervening valley. 

One sunny afternoon the Turkish gentlemen, from a 
position in front of the wood that crested their ridge, 
brought a couple of batteries of fleld guns ii tion 
against our camp. ‘The range waa long one, but xhells 
came bobbingacross the valley, and occasionally pitched, 
in among the tents. For some time, the Russians, who 
have a certalu dei far > ‘en the weather is 
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cu, about three o'elucn, 8 busy 
among the field pieces that wer, 4.0... = an sue front 
of their camp: 

Just then I met Baron Dricsen, who told me he had 
remained quiet thus long because of a little echeme he 
had adopted to surprise and perhaps cut off the Turkish 
guns opposite us there. Some two hours before he had 
sent off a light cavalry regiment to his right, with or- 
ders, if practicable, to cross the valley higher up out of 
sight of the Turks, and getting on to the slope of their 
ridge, work downwards through the clumps of trees, 
ull, if possible, within charging distance of the left 
flank of the Turkish batteries, when the Russian 
troopers were to do their best to capture these. 

Tam an old cavalry man, and naturally always cager 
to see the working of cavalry, so I rather grumbled to 
the Baron that he had not let me know of the despatch 
of the cavalry regiment, so that I might have accompa- 
nied. “Why,” sald he, “standing here, you've got the 
whole panorama before you, and if they do anything, 
you can see them work much better, and far more safe- 
ly, than if you were with them!" But still I was only 
half satisfied. 

The Russian guns opened presently, and then there 
was an hour or 80 of bass music and nothing else. We 
lost a horse or two, and one man was cut in two, but 
the bootless powder-burning was getting very tedious. 
But just then I saw some horsemen, showing little 
glimpees of themselves out of aclump of trees, a few 
hundred yards below and somewhat on the left of the 
Turkish guns. 

“Look, Baron!” cried I, ‘there's Holstein's cavalry 
fellows. They've worked round beautifully, and now 
they are gathering in that clump, before making a dash 
at the guna!”* 

Driesen was not an enthusiastic man. ‘You may be 
right,” be replied, “but I shrewdly suspect these horse- 
men are Turkish Tcherkesses, prowling about to ward 
offany effort to surprise the guns!” 

“Why,” said I, ‘look at the gray horses!” Most of 
Holstein’s regiment were mounted on grays. 

“Mon Dieu!” retorted the Baron. “Can't a Turkish 
Tcherkess ride a gray horse as well as a Russian dra- 
goon?” 

“Well,” sald I, “I'm positive they're our fellows, and 
Iam going across the valley to watch closely how they 
make their rush.” ‘ 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Driesen, genially. ‘Even if 
they are our fellows, you are much better here; and if 
they are not, why”—and he gave a eigniticant whistle. 

But I was obstinate; and away I rode to the front 
beyond our guns, down the slope, and through our 
forepost line, crouching behind the corn-atooks about 
half-way down. I cantered briskly across the bottom 
of the valley, which I found a deeper trough than I had 
expected; and then at a slower pace began to ascend 
the slope of the Turkish ridge, heading for the clump 
about which I had seen the horsemen. 

I had got nearly half-way up. I could hear the 
scream of the shells flying from ridge to ridge high over 
my head, as I plodded on, sitting well forward in my 
saddle. I was just entering a corn-fleld, when crack, 
crack! whizz, whizz! came a couple of shots at me 
from behind a corn-stook close In front of me. I halted 
involuntarily, dazed with surprise, and took a hurried 
survey of the situation. Maraand Bellona! Moving in 
my easy, carelces fashion, I had ridden close up agajney 
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the Turkish forepost line, that, just as was the l yards of the Russian muzzles, the third left his 


Ru 





ian linc, on the opposite side, was drawn, horse on the ground dead and limped back 


athwart the slope hidden behind the cut grain. 1} wounded. 


actually could see the paynim rascals grinning at 
my obvious surprise. 


My captors, a sergeant and two men, marched 
me up to the headquarters, in utter bewilderment 


Shot followed shot, and they quickened my ap-| who I was or what to do with me. ‘The artillery 
prehension of the fact that it was highly unwise to| firing was over, and Baron Driesen and his staff 
remain where I was any longer than I could help. | were standing behind the guns. 





So I wheeled abruptly in my tracks, and galloped 
down the steep slope, stretched along my horse's 
neck. I did not wait to say good-by to my Turk- 
ish friends. 
In two minutes, the Russian forepost line had 
&opened tire on the Turkish foreposts that were per- 
secuting me. Quite a seneral, although desultory, 
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how get nome tooure nussins while they Kepr up: 
this abominable shooting, that was ¢ for if 
you are shot, it makes no perceptible ditference 
whether it is friend or foe who performs the deed ; 
the Turkish side again had already been extremely 
inhospitable; while it way not at all nice to sit still 
in the bottom of the valley, because every now 
and then a malicious and spiteful Turk, disregard- 
ing the Russian, his natural enemy, would take a 
shot at the inoffensive neutral prowling down below 
in the middle distance. 

I determined to work up along the bottom of 
the valley till I should reach a point of the Rus- 
sian front where quietude might be reigning, and 
so get back inside our own lines and out of this 
embarrassing predicament. 

But as I moved, I carried the terrible fire 
along with me. The Russians, in front of whom 
I had moved, at least, had known that I had 
come out from their camp, and had let ime 
alone. But as I got out of their ken, 1 found my- 
self a veritable pariah, an unadulterated Ishmael- 
ite. Neither side had any bowels for me, and both 
sides took occasional shots at me that made nic 
feci singularly uncomfortable. The valley had a 
bend in it, and as I dodged along its bottom, I 
thought I would never get to the point where the 
two hostile forepost lines ceased to confront cach 
other. And then the valley began to disappear 
altogether and merge in the uplands, which 
threatened to deprive me of any cover at all. 


Suddenly from an adjacent clump of food on 
the Turkish side of the valley, three horsemen 
came dashing down upon me ata gallop. The al- 
ternatives were clear. Either the Turks would 
make a prisoner of me (if, indeed, they did not 
kill me on the spot), or I must, to escape them, 
chance the Russian fire, as I galloped back to the 
shelter of the Russian forepost line. 

“Of two evils choose the less," says the proverb. 
Imade up my mind, much more quickly than I 
can write the words down, to ride on upon the Rus- 
sians, and I gave my horse the spur and fled from 
my pursuers. Obviously the Russians could not 
understand what was going on, but they judged it 
the wisest course to try to kill somebody, so they 
opened fire. 

For me it was like charging a square. I actual- 
ly all but rode over aman who was confronting 
me kneeling, with his empty rifle, a fixed bayonet 
gleaming on it, held like a pike; and when I 
pulled up inside the straggling line, I found my- 
self surrounded by a cherauz-de-frise of bayonet 
points. 

I could get nobody to understand my few words 
of Russian; and not a soul around, the officor in- 
cluded, spoke a word of any other language. 80 
I was summarily dismounted and taken prisoner, 
Two of my pursuers turned when within a few 














I was greeted with a simultanc- 
ous roar of laughter, in which I 
rather ruefully tried to join. 
“Well,” said Driesen, drily, “can 
you believe now that Turkish 
Tcherkesses can ride gray horses 
as well as Russian Dragoons ?” 
But as we walked back together 
to his tent, there was genuine feel- 
ing in the quict heartiness with which he congratu- 
lated me on my escape from “a tight place.” 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
=—— s0e5-2- = 
For the Companion. 


TO JEAN INGELOW. 
O° Lvrist. lke the sky-lark, heayen-possessed, 


. 
Proud Inspiration, hand in hand with Art. 
Hath wae thy whiged feet beaut alone 

1 heights of thine ethereal song: — 

et borne afar, 

listener's hi 
ulin sta 
“L HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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THE NEW CZAR. 

Alexander, the eldest living son of the Czar who 
has fallen by the hands of an assassin, has suc- 
ceeded that unhappy monarch on the Imperial 
throne of Russia, and assumes the title of Alexan- 
der III. 

He is, next to the Kings of Bavaria and S| 
the youngest sovereign in Europe, being just 
thirty-six. His elder brother, Nicholas, a young 
man of great promise, died some fifteen years ago 
of consumption. Nicholas was betrothed to the 
lovely young Princess Dagmar of Denmark; and 
some time after his death, the same young lady he- 
came the wife of his brother Alexander, and is 
now Empress of Russia. 

Alexander III., both in personal appearance 
and in his traits of character, is a very different 
man from his father. He is not, like the late Czar, 
astrikingly handsome person. His features are 
large and irregular; his figure is rather solid and 
muscular than, like that of his father, graceful 
and clegant. He has a proud, haughty, fierce look, 
and in his high and stern bearing, more resembles 
the stalwart and despotic Nicholas, his grand- 
father. 

More like Nicholas, too, than the second Alex- 
ander in his tastes, he is a true soldier; fond of 
parade and of war; adventurous, courageous and 
trucnient. He has not inherited his father's timid 
and retiring spirit. He is fearless and bold, and 
bids fair to rule with a strong hand, relying rather 
upon himself than upon the counsels of others. 

Alexander III., indeed, has seen some rough 
service in the field. He held a command in the 
army in the Turkish War, and on more than one 
field, displayed great impetuosity and valor. Like 
‘a true warrior of the hardy North, he freely shared 
the privations and hardships of his troops; the 
marks of this are seen in his frost-bitten left hand, 
and a large scar which somewhat distigures his 
weather-beaten face. 

It is pleasant to add that the new Czar's private 
character is stainless, and that his tastes are do- 
mestic. He is devoted to his lovely Danish wife, 
and to his fine, healthy children. This is one of 
the few traits in which he resembles the late Czar. 

Europe looks forward with anxiety to his course 
asaruler. He is said to have cherished liberal 
views before he came to the throne, and to have 
favored some large reforme in behalf of the Rus- 
sian masses. It remains to be seen whether he 
will introduce such reforms, now that he is en- 
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dowed with absolute power, 


COMPANION. 


The late Czar was a devoted friend of his uncle, 
the German Emperor, and was ardently attached 
to the German people, among whom he was edu- 
cated. This fact had an important bearing on the 
course of European courts, and cemented the 
alliance between the two great empires. This 
alliance enabled Germany to conquer France, and 
Russia to subdue Turkey, by holding other pow- 
ers in check. 

Alexander III., however, is supposed to be far 
from triendly towards Germany. He is said to 
better like France and the French. If this turns 
out to be true, it may have a startling influence on 
the relations of European powers. A new war be- 
tween France and Germany — which is s 
more or less probable—might tind Russia on the 
side of the young Republic, instead of on that of 
the German Empire. 

Finally, the new Czar ix believed to be ambi- 
tious and warlike in temper. It may be that he 
will pursue the old project of the Czars to acquire 
Constantinople for his Empire. His accession, 
therefore, may soon be the signal for new conflicts 
and disturbances on the European Continent. 
——+or 
For the Companion. 

EASTER. 


Fair Easter Is the crown of spring, 
When winter fulds his icy wing. 
And hurries away Ike a banished king. 








They gather the flowers so rich and rare, 
They trim the altars, and do not spare, 
And the women put on thelr garments fair, 


To greet the glory of soul and sense. 
When nature, stcuggling from long defence, 
Walks forth In a fresh magnificence. 


And out of the old-time doubt and fear, 
Like a guide with a voice of holy cheer, 
‘The dear Christ tells us that God {s near. 
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er than flowery wreath and crow: 





‘The heart that, grie 
Feels the bright ho 
And thrills with the p 







for sin and pride, 

1 {ts side, 
whieh Christ died. 
LIA WARD HOWE. 


EASTER DAY. 

On Easter morning, in primitive times, Chris- 
tians saluted eAch other with an impressive for- 
mula. “Christ is risen!” exclaimed one. “Christ 
is risen, indeed,” replied the brother saluted, “and 
hath appeared unto Simon.” 

This beautiful custom is retained in the Greek 
Church, In Russia one may still hear these 
ich recall the morning when the sur- 
ples first listened to the joyful tidings. 

















There will also be joyfulness throughout Christ- 
endom, next Sunday, for it will be the anniversary 


So Christians did centuries agu, ust wie rar 
as the egg was called, to symbolize lite bursting 
the bonds of the sepulchre. 

There is a significance in the name Easter, by 
which the feast of the resurrection is known among 
English-speaking peoples. It may be derived, as 
some suppose, from a German word which, be- 
cause it meant rising, was applied to spring, as 
then nature arises anew. 

Or it may be associated, as others think, with 
Ostera, whom our Saxon fathers worshipped as 
the goddess of Spring. When they, having re- 
nounced idolatry, became Christians, they attached 
to the feast of the resurrection the name by which 
they had honored the Spring-tide of nature. Easter 
commemorates the Spring of the supernatural. 

Until the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, there was 
a difference of opinion as to tchen, not as to why, 
Easter should be celebrated. The council decided 
that the great feast should be observed upon one 
and the same day. Its canon tixed the day as the 
first Sunday after the full moon which happens 
upon or next after the 21st day of March, the ver- 
nal equinox. If the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, the festival is to be observed the Sunday 
after. 

Easter is therefore a movable feast, but the 
event which it commemorates is a fixed fact of 
history. It is also a fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity. For he who denies the literal resurrec- 
tion of the human body of Jesus Christ should, to 
be logically consistent, deny the verity of the 
Christian religion. 

The Apostles based their appeals to Jews and 
Gentiles to become Christians upon this fact. 
They were plain men, accustomed to observe facts, 
though slow to apprehend doctrines. They speak 
as sober-minded witnesses testifying to what they 
knew. 

“We affirm,” they say in substance, “that after 
Jexus of Nazareth had died and been buried, He 
appeared to us on scveral different occasions. We 
could not have been deceived, for we saw Him, 
touched Him, handled Him, spoke with Him and 
ate with Him. We obeyed His commands and 
saw Him perform a miracle. We met Him by ap- 
pointment, and heard Him bid us go and make 
disciples of all nations. We, with our own eyes, 
in broad daylight, saw Him ascend into heaven.” 

Their evidence cannot be rejected on the ground. 
that they were deceived, by seeing only a vis- 
ion. A vision is npt handled, nor does it eat or 
work a miracle. The alternative is to believe their 
testimony, or to reject it as the falsehood of wilful 
impostors. That supposition is demolished by the 
character of the Apostles, by their zeal, their suc- 
cess and their fate. 

They were honest men whom the death of their 
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not expect to see Him again on earth. Their cause 
was lost, so they thought, when they saw their 
dead Lord buried. 

But their senses forced them, in spite of their 
despair and their skepticism, to confess that they 
saw Jesus in His own body. The sight gathered 
them again in one band, and filled them with en- 
thusiasm for the “Jost cause.” 

They went every where testifying that Christ had 
risen from the dead, and that they had seen Him. 
Tn all places and at all times they witnessed to 
this fact. In prisons and in courts, before the 
people who derided them as fanatics, and before 
the rulers who cursed them as fools, they asserted 
that they knew their blessed Lord had risen from 
the dead. 

They sealed their testimony with their blood, 
and the fact they proclaimed revolutionized the 
world. Were they martyrs to a li Did a false- 
hood change the hisiory of the world? Is the 
Christian church, the most practical and powerful 
benevolent institution carth has ever possessed, 
founded upon an imposture ? 

In all the trustworthy facts of history, there is 
Not one more certain than the fact that Jesus of 
Nazareth rose from the dead with the same body 
which was laid in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

On Easter morning, therefore, the Christian 
church stands by an empty sepulchre and gazes 
into heaven. “His body tas there,” it says, 
pointing to the open tomb. “His body is there,” 
and it sweeps its right hand towards heaven, as 
jubilant voices chant, “Now is Christ risen trom 
the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.” 





SS 4g 
A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 

One of the moet successful teachers in America be- 
an his work as principal of a day-schvol in a rongh 
Weetern town. He found that his pupils on leaving 
school usually spent the rest of the day on the atreets or 
on the wharves watching the boats come up the Missia 
sippl. As far as knowledge of their text-bouka went, 
they were quick and clever enough, but in knowledge 
of the world outside, its business, history, or the rvla- 
tions of men to men, they were absolutely ignorant, be- 
yond the vulgarity and profanity which they learned. 

Now Prof. J—— was not obliged to teach them any- 
thing beyond their text-books; the majority of teachers 
are satistled to stop there; but he was an enthusiast in 
his work, and apt to feel a keen interest and an almost 
tender reverence for every young miud which was 
brought to him to develop. 

He proposed to his boys to form four clubs or socie 
ties which should be quite separate from the schuol, 
and untrammelled by any rules or supervision of the 
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and was ready to advise them when his aid wax sought; 
but he never was present at their meetings except on 
invitation, He fovented a system of paper currency 
(having value only in the school), and then established 
a bank, of which the officers were changed each month. 
Every boy in the school was given a certain sum, und 
became a depositor. 

.\ post-office was then started with branch offices in 
each club., The boys entered eagerly into these schemes, 
regarding them as play; but the business was as accur- 
ately managed as in real post-offices or banks; the pa- 
per currency was accepted in the clubs and office. 

Before the year was over the boys were made practi- 
cally familiar with the meaning of discount, checke, 
billa, drafla, money-orders, interest, etc.; in short, the 
whole machinery of the postal and banking syatem, 
while in their clubs they discussed the live questions of 
the day, with the conceit and crudeness of growing 
minds, no doubt, but the minds were growing. 











a ee 
MOTHERING DAY. 

Certain observances of stated holy days which were 
practieed by our ancestors two or three hundred years 
ago might be revived by this generation with whole- 
some effect. Among these is the celebration of Moth- 
ering Day, the fourth Sunday in Lent, at which time it 
was formerly the custom in England for all children to 
bring to their mother a little gift ns expressive of their 
love to her and gratitude for all that she had done for 
them. 

‘The children who were men and women, and had 
long left her side to become themselves heads of houne- 
holds, and fathers and mothera, were eapecially callea 
upon to return on this day with their offerings; the 
mother, in her turn, giving each a peculiar cake called 
Simnel, a boiled compound of dough, sugar and raisinx. 

‘The idea seemed to be that the adult man or woman 
returned gladly for one day to the condition of child- 
hood, and came back to pay reverence and love to the 
mother who had nursed him on her knee. 

The custom seems to us very beautiful and significant. 
In those early days there was comparatively little for 
men to read or to know; other countries, even counties, 
were far and mysterious in their distance. Family re 
lations filled a larger space in life, and were more im- 
portant, than now. Now, when science, booke, news- 
papers, railways and telegraphs bring all the world to 
our doors, we have too many outside matters to occupy 
un to keep up these homely observances. 

And yet the memory of those old days was the mort 
precious of a mother's posxessions. The heart ia never so 
hungry for love or the tokens of it as when it grows old. 








+e 
HONOR’S GRIP. 
The benefactors of the race have been those whose 
lives illustrated the poet’s lines: , 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach. 


uly, and thy life shall be 
and noble creed.” 


The best of them have been poor men, who, like the 
Athenian geocral Phocion, cared far more for their in. 
tegrity than for honor or wealth. “If Alexander,” said 


thia Greek—who had been surnamed “The Good,” 
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when the man known as “The Great” offered him riches 
and power—“If ‘Alexander really esteems me, let him 
leave me my honor.” 

‘Such men carry all their treasures with them. ‘They 
cannot be bought by huzzas or place or money. If the 
majority is wrong, they stay with the minority. Once, 
at a representation of ‘a tragedy by Zschylus, the 
‘Athenians were so impressed by a sentence setting 
forth the beauty of moral goodness, that they turned 
their eyes to where sat the man of unbending integrity, 
Aristides, “The Just.” Yet he, to maintain his honor, 
was forced to walk out of Athens, a minority of one 
and an exile. 

‘Andrew Marvell, Milton’s friend, favored the Restora- 
tion, but he satirized the vices of Charles II., and the 
corruptions of his court. The satires caused such a 
sensation that the king determined to win Marvell over 
to the court party. Threats, flattery, caresses, and 
bribes were tried, but Marvell’s honor kept him stead- 
fast to the right. 
Lord Treasurer Danby had been Marvell's school-fel- 
low und Charles’ ministers employed him to offer a 
bribe to the honest old patriot, who would vote in Par- 
liament for his country. He called upon Marvell in his 
garret, and at parting slipped into his hand an order on 
‘the Treasury for £1,000. 
“My lord,” calls out Marvell, having looked at the 
per as the nobleman was getting into his carriage, “1 
request another moment.” 
They went up again to the garret, and Jack, the ser- 
vant-boy, was called. 
Jack, child, what bad I for dinner yesterday?” 
“Don’t you remember, sir? you had the fittle shoulder 
mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman 
the market.” 
Very right, child. What have I for dinner to-day 
“Don't you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the 
Dblade-bone to broil? 
“Tis so, very right, child; go away.” 
“My lord,” said Marvell, turning.to the treasurer, “do 
you hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided ; 
there’s your piece of paper. I wantitnot. I knew the 
fort of kindness you intended. I live here to serve my 
constituents; the ministry may seck men for their pur- 
pose; Tam not one.” 
When Andrew Marvell died his constituents carved 
on his tombstone : “Beloved by good men; feared by 
‘bad; imitated by few; and scarce paralleled by any.” 
Solomon loved wealth and delighted in luxury. But 
his experience and good sense made him write, “A 
good name is rather to be desired than great riches.” 
———~+er 
THEN AND NOW. 
‘There are those who, like a class in Solomon's day, 
affirm, with mournful emphasis, “that the former days 
were bester than these.” It is a foolish affirmation, sin- 
ly but ignorantly made by persons unacquainted 
former days.” ¢ 
Christian church would now listen to a minister 
‘who preached on Sunday and ran a distillery during 
the secular days. Yet a Hartford church, toward the 
‘close of the last century, bad for its pastor a distiller of 














—distiNiery was carriadsen:undar the nama of. 
Strong and Smith. firm failed, and the minister, 
‘avoid the sheriff, shub)himself up in his house. He 
ent forth on Sundays, as no writ could be served on 
‘that day, and preached to his congregation. 
‘He was esteemed an eloquent and devout preacher, 
and his people loved him. A few, however, would oc- 
Peer venture to say that he ought never to leave 
pulpit, while, here and there, one would be found 
Dold enough to intimate that he ought never to enter it. 
‘This minister once issued a prospectus for a volume 
of sermons, and just after met Trumbull, the poet, who 
‘was an irregular attendant at church. 
“When will your sermons be out?” asked the poet. 
“J cannot exactly tell,” replied the doctor. “I am 
‘waiting to find a text to suit a man who never comes to 
chureh, except when he has a child to be baptized.” 
The celebrated pulpit orator, John M. Mason, of New 
York, once called on this divine. As he was leaving, 
he stumbled on a defective door-step and almost fell. 
* «Why don’t you mend your ways?” said the orator. 
“I was waiting for a Mason,” replied the clerical wit. 
Let those who deny that society, or even the church, 
has made progress, reflect that no distiller of gin, even 
if he combined the oratorical gifts of Whitefield and 
Hall, could now be the pastor of the humblest church 
in New England. 


ag 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 

~ ‘Those who favor a lax observance of Sunday usually 
insist that such laxity would ameliorate the condition of 
the working people. Open the public galleries and 
museums on Sundays, they say, run cheap excursion- 
‘trains ifito the country, and the poorer people will be 
physically and morally benefited. 

Philanthropic as seems this argument, it recently met 
‘in England with an empbatic denial of its soundness by 
thousands of working men and women. A proposition 
to‘open a museum in one of the suburban districts of 
London was met by a petition against it, signed by 
$4,000 working people. They were far-sighted enough 
‘to see that if the sanctity of Sunday was violated by 
Jaw, it would not be long before work would be the 
rule and not the exception on that day. 

"They did not petition that Sunday should be enforced 
‘a8 a holy day, but that for their sakes it should not be 
made a legal holiday, lest it should become a work-day. 
And they were right. The era which sees Sunday 
thrown open to railroad and steamboat excursions, to 
theatres and other places of amusement, will also sce 


rest. 


‘tween the hours of seven and ten. 
eg 
ANECDOTE OF SENATOR MAHONE. 





‘Democrats, united by a State issue, sen' 





it thrown open to business, and then the working-man’s 
‘week will include seven days of labor, but not one of 


So, at least, thought the British House of Lords, when 
they recently negatived a proposition to open public 
galleries and museums on Sundays. They provided; 
however, for the working people by voting that such 
places should be open three evenings in the week, be- 


‘The public eye has been fixed upon Senator Mahone 
aia. Circumstances have made his position 
and therefore conspicuous. Republicans ‘and 


the Senate, He may, therefore, consistently oc- 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


he votes with the Republicans, his vote will tie the 
Senate, and thus make it possible for Vice-President 
Arthur to give the casting vote. Of course such a posi- 
tion brings criticism and threats. But if a correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Courier-Journal correctly de- 
scribes the Virginia Senator, he will be little disturbed 
by cither. The correspondent, who was a pupil of Sen- 
ator Mahone at the Rappahannock military academy in 
1848, and subsequently associated with him, says : 


I well remember how he appeared the evening he 
arrived at the academy to take charge of the scientific 
and military departments. 

If you can conceive of a tarantula with green goggles 
on, you have the effect made upon me by the tirst sight 
of this remarkable man. 

Kighty or ninety pounds of animal matter, mostly 
covered with hair and green goggles, struck amaze- 
ment and terror into the hearts of the wondering, gazing 
boys, who had up to this time been masters of the situ- 
ation. 

At this time, in formal social life, he was as one 
alyzed. He was diflident to a degree of actual suffer- 
ing. He imparted more information in a few months 
than other teachers had done in years. 

I saw him sitting, girl-fashion, on his horse at Gettys- 
burg, just as the first battle of the general engagement 
of the second day was about to begin. He was ina field 
alone, away from his command, calmly regarding the 
enemy on the opposite heights. 

Approachin said, “General, I think we are on the 
eve of a great victory.” 

Without looking around, he replied, with emphasis, 
“Why, sir, we are on the eve of the most disastrous de- 
feat of the war.” 








— Ses 
HE OR SHE. 

The want of acommon pronoun has vexed the soul 
of many a writer accustomed to fine distinctions. “The 
masculine includes the feminine” in all general dis- 
course, is the rule we must needs go by—and to try to 
insist on more than that makes composition ridiculous, 
The Sunday School Times finds a laughable example 
—and succeeds in making it much more so. 

Bibl popular nowadays. ‘There are fresh 
hands very side. A recent attempt in this line 
is shown in the following rendering of a familiar text, 
as given on a Sunday-school programme which comes 
to us from the West: 


“Train up a child in the way he or she should go, and 
when he or she is old, he or she will not depart from 





If he or she who made that change in the text thinks 
that he or she has thereby given to those words an add- 
ed force to his or her scholars, or to the parents of ’.. 
or her scholars, or to any one who knows of his or ner 
work, he or she will find that he or she has been much 
mistaken. 
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“BEAUTY PATCHES.” 
It is well known that contrast is very effective in 
showing off anything; but to show how white one’s 
face is, it is not essary to paint a part of one side of 
it black. Fashion came ridiculously near doing some- 
thing of the kind, though, a hundred and fifty years 
ago: 
‘The beauties of the court Ts tue winoenth 
thought they had made a notable discovery when they 
gummed pieces of black taffetaon their checks to 
ficighten the brillianey of thelr eomplexions, The 
Jadies in Eniland Mid Before adopted patches‘ in quaint 
shapes, as of a crescent, or coach and horses. An epi- 
gram‘ was written ; 
“Her patehgs are of every cut, 
‘And some of the fixed stars! 
‘The coach-and-horse patch was an especial favorite. 
‘Anstey, in his satire, “The Bath Guide,” enumerates 
tlvet patches” as among a fine lady’s necessities; but 
about the beginning of the uresent century they seemed 
gradually to fall out of fashion in England. 
a ee 
TWO KINDS OF GIRLS. 
‘There are two kinds of girls, says the Home Visitor : 


One is the kind that appears best abroad—the girls 
that ure good for parties, rides, visits, balls, ete., and 
whose chief delight is in such things. The other is the 
kind that appears best at home—the girls thatare useful 
and cheerful in the dining-room, sick-room and all the 
precincts of home. 

‘They differ widely in character. One is often a tor- 
ment at home—the other a blessing; one is a moth con- 
suming everything about her—the other a sunbeam, in- 
spiring light and gladness all around her pathway. ‘The 
ight kind of education will modify both and unite their 
good qualities. 


It should be noted that there are, also, two kinds of 
young men. One is the kind that girls love to have a 
good time with. The other is the kind that they prefer, 
in the expressive vernacular of the West, ‘“‘to tie to.” 














So 
THE EDITOR'S ROOM. 
People who call upon editors expecting to find them 
in elegant apartments are usually much disappointed. 
‘The working-room of a live editor usually represents 
confusion. An exchange gives an incident to the point: 
He opened the door cautiously, and poking his head 
in, inquired,— 
‘Is this the editorial rinktum?” 
‘The what, my friend?” 
‘Is this the rinktw 
e the editors liv. 
‘his is the editorial room. 
“No, I guess | won't come in. 
arinktum was like, that’s all. 
only wuss. Good-day.”” ; 
If all callers would be as brief and sincere when visit- 
ing the editorial “rinktum,” they would relieve the edi- 
tor of much waste time. 
ee 


A DIRGE. 








sanctum, or some such place, 





Yes, sir. Come in.” 
I wanted to see what 
Looks like our garret, 





such as the death of Washington, spurred him on. 


of poetry, meant to be touchingly impressive, was sung. 
It read as follows: 


“Mourn, mourn, mourn, mourn, 
© Americans, mourn! 





Washington's no more. 
Fair Liberty, in sables drest, 
With his loved name upon her urn, 


Washington—the scourge of tyrants past, 

And heir of princes yet unborn, 

Round him, her faitifal arms shall bend.” 
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BOSTON CULTURE. 


tells this anecdote: 


ness obligations to spend Christmas week here. 


fn 


t 





reply, ‘but ft passes then ew Art Mu-sestim,’”” 


‘The Pegasus of our fathers was neither a good trotter 
nor a good canterer, even when an extraordinary event, 
At 


the memorial funeral services held at Newton, a piece 


‘The Boston correspondent of a New Hampshire paper 


“Do you in the Granite State love to sneer at ‘Boston 
culture’? Then your heart will glow when I tell you 
about an irreverent New-Yorker condemned b; pti: 

ink- 
to amuse himself by sceing the city, he stepped on 
eacon Street car and said to the conductor, ‘Does 
this car pass the new Art Mu-se-um?’ ‘No,’ was the 


CURED OF RUPTURE. 


Indorsement of Dr. Sherman’s Humane and 


Successful Treatment. 


Sr. BONAVENTURE’S SEMINARY AND C 
ALLEGHANY, N. Y.. dan, 10, 1890. 

DR. J. A. SHERMAN, No. 251 Broadway, N.Y.: 
* Sir,— called at your office, No. 251 Broadway, 
N. Y., some time since, to Inform you that Lam entirely 
cured of my large rupture, and to thank you for your 
successful treatment of my case. As I did not then have 
the pleasure of seelug you, I now take this occasion to 
thank you, I was truly 4 sufferer before I had the good 
fortune of consulting you, but from the time T com= 
menced your treatment I'felt secure and comfortable 
before my perfect restoration, which now, thank God, is 
accomplished. Accept my grateful thanks, and be as- 
sured that I will always deem it a pleasure and a duty to 
suffering humanity, to recommend tl 
on you and be restored, as [have been. Ia 
yours truly, BROTHER NICOL LUDWI 
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0.8.8. 
When Mr. Ludwig called on Dr. Sherman, he had suf~ 


fered much from it and the various trusses he had used. 
He has been cured for several months, had discontinued 


the treatment when he called at Dr. Sherman's oillee 
last spring, and his letter shows how grateful he fe 
the enjoyment of a sound body. Such an emphatie in- 
dorsement from a Catholic pri¢st, who rarely indorses 
anything, and never unless it is highly meritorious, 
must be encouraging to those who haye little faith. 


Finest Cards in the World. 
200 KINDS. 


LOWELL’S Steel Plate 
PICTURE C. 












Landscapes, Marine Views, Moon~ 
light Scenes, Birds, Flowers, Fig- 
etc. Assorted Sets, no two 

2 ‘$y.0U, 


$1.00, 
$4.00, $5.00, Send for theabove oF 
ht Je, stamps for samples and 
escriptive list. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


~ WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


Planed to following thicknesses: 1-8 3:16 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide 6c ie Se 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in, wide, f 9 2 
No orders for less than $2 sent'out of New England 
For complete price-list address PALMER, PARKER 
& CO., 137 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. £ 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Butchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal. 
‘Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for elreular and price 
ist. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Boston, M 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 16 ¢t 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 cts. 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will ¢ 
Nervous and Billous Headache 
mmediately. [tis invaluable 
: rtixo, Sleeplessness, 
and Liver Troubles. 
sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, i ets. 
per box: 6 boxe &), Send for 
Address 
THAYER CO 
ce, Boston, Mass. 


A STANIFORTH KNIFE, — 


Four Blades and Pearl Handle. 


MANUFACTURED 
ae 
Aa 
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Last year while looking for a good reliable knife, we 
came in contact with the manufacturer's agent for the 
knife shown in this cut. Upon examination we found it 
to be not only reliable, but exceedingly beautiful. We 
gave avery large order, which Mr. Staniforth, of Shef- 
field, England, made up for us with especial care. The 
steel is of the best quality. The pearl of which the handle 
{is made is very clear and bright. Since last November 
we have sent out a very large number of these beautiful 
knives, not one of which, as fur as we know, has proved 
unreliable. We will send one of these knives to any adv 
dress, postage paid, for $1.00. 

PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








The Famil; 
For sale 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


Wash Blue. 
yy Grocers. 


BARLOW'S 








INDIGO BLUE 363 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 
Om CHOICE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS by 
awe) mall, post-paid, for $125. Catalogue free. 

1 BO RRSSETT & BiROS.. Ashtabula, Ohio. 





Gas VINES and Smal! Fruit Plants, Thorough- 
bred Poult Si 


ry, and Eggs for Hatching. Send for 
Catalogues. GEO. 3 JORELEN. Fredonia, N. Y. 
Supplies Country Homes 
with Small Fruit Plants 
a . and makes some remark- 


ably liberal offers. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 








E.P. 1, Cornwall on Hudson. ° 
BULBS Seeds, Plants, 
5 5 packages Flower Seeds, 10 Cts. 
5 ood Gladioli, 10 Cts. 8 “1 Roses, $1 00. 


RY THEM. Catalogue 
HALLOC! 





ree. 
Creedmoor, N. ¥- 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 
Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers sent free. 


WM, PARRY, Parry P. 0., New Jerseys 


AKE HENS LAY. 




















elling in th it most of the Horse and 
cattle Pow trash, He say 
Sheridan's absolutely p: 
immensely valuable. Nothing on carth will make hens lay 
like fdan’s Condition Powder Dose one teaspoon 





to one pint food. 
elght letter stanips. 


Id everywhere, or sent by mall for 
IS. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 











muoROSESI"S 





Purchasers selection all labeled. 1/) Premium plants worth 
$5.00 given away with every order, purchaser paying 
postage. A large and elegant collection of miscellane- 
ous plants such as Geraniums, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 


etc., for 10c. each, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 
somely illustrated 84 page Catalogue Free, Extras with every 
order, LEEDS & CO., Caseade Rose Nursery, Richmond, Ind, 





BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1861.) 


The Standard Fertilizer of the Country for all Crops. 


‘This high grade Superphosphate has been in use from 
Nova Scotia to Louisiana for 20 years, and has given uni- 
versal satisfaction on all crops, its present production 
reaching over 


60,000 Tons per Year. 


Pamphlets containing directions for use, testimonials: 
and valuable information, sent tree on application to 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CoO., 


Manufacturers 
27 KILBY STREE’ Boston, Mass 








rantecing safe arrival xn good} 
condition, our choice of sorts: 





24 SAMPLES 


S. P. V. 


For 9 Cents. 





Send 9 cents to CHAS. W. SPURR, 
Box 3072, Boston, Mass., for 2 vari- 
eties of Choice Woods, named, pi 
full directions, and testimon! 
the use of the same. Applied to 
ered walls with flour paste. 
constant use by the piano and 01 





for 
t= 
re in 


Box 3072. | frude, steam ahd hoFse-car. builders, 
Boston, Mass, | avd are pronounced as far above the 


ordinary paper hanging and graining, 
as the natural is ever superior to the artificial. Me 


AN OFFER 


—To— 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a specialty during the past four years 
of Giving Away as Premiums, to those who Ve up 
CLUBS for our ‘Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 
Sets, Silver Plated Ware, and other articles, both 
useful and ornamental. 
We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the /orest possible 
rice cash will purchase. During the past four years we 
ve sent from our store over 12,000 of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union, "9 
aa ekech in stock every variety of Tea known, and ats 
rices. ’ 
jelow are a few of the many Premiums offere 
With a $5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
With a $10 Order we send an Anglish China Tea Set 

















of 45 piec 
With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an English China Deco~ 


rated Tea Set of M4 pieces. 
‘With a $20 Order we 
Tea Set of pieces, or a 
100 pieces, 
We have hundreds of letters like the fo 
GLASTONBURY, CC 
Gentlemen—My order for Tea and Dinner Set arrived 
safe the 15th inst. Am very mueh pleased with both,and 





nd a French China Gold Band 
inglish China Dinner Set of 








shall send another order ina few days. 
Mus. H. D, NOBLER. 
7, 188). 


Yours, 
WOonceESTER, MASS., dat 
¥. M. LINNELL, Manager Lonilon Tea Cé 
Dinner Set came safely in due time. Am 
pleased with both. As fur as 1 have heard the Tea gives 
perfect satisfaction. Respectfully, 
Mus, CHARLES 
MIDDLE GRANVILL, 
ELL, Manager London 
mium of Moss tose French China Tea Set received and 
all satisfactory, and I am so delighted I have already 
started another Club, Yours respeetfull 
M. AUGUSTA PROUTY. 
186 CHURCH ST., NORFOLK, VA.. Feb. 5, 1881, 
Sirs—My order for Tea, with Dinner Set as Premium. 
came to hand in good order. Dinner Set we are pleased 
with, Trust the Tea will prove equally satisfactory. 
Respectfully, I.N, C. COLE. 
We also send Teas by mail, toithout premium, postage 
pald, at list prices, to those Who wish for choice go 
und are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. For 
full Price and Premium Lists, send us Postal, with ad- 
dress plainly written, 
Mention the COMPANION, 


reat London Tea Co., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


AN EASTER EVENING THOUGHT. 


There is a thought to charm me, 
‘Till the race of life be run— 

°Tls the thought of a quiet household, 
And the battle of life well won. 


And the thought of a quiet evening 
‘At home. and the evening song: 

And the thought of the gentle Spirit 
‘That watches the household throng. 


Better than distant Ophir. 
Or its gifts from golden sands, 

Is the blessing of tie fuil heart 
‘And the clasping of the hands. 


And the free and the bountiful giving 
‘Of the gifts we shed abroad, 

Is the Joy of the truest living 
In the beautiful life of God. 


‘There 1s nothing like the serving 
Of life to its golden ends: 

And no uch pleasant music 
‘As that from the hearts of friends! 


There is never a glorious Spirit, 
But it crowns us all to see: 

‘There { in it the gentlest whisper 
Of a beautiful world to be. 


‘Tis in the earth’s pore household 
‘That endless lives are born, 
And out of our Lord’s own childhood, 
Creation’s Easter morn! 
CHARLES WILLIAM BUTLER. 


Se ge 
For the Companion. 
“THE RESURRECTION.” 

It has been remarked that the most eager oppos- 
ers of the Bible are those who know least about it. 
The story of two brilliant men who undertook to 
cast scorn upon the New Testament, and ended by 
becoming its defenders, is one of the best illustra- 
tions of the effect of thoroughly studying the 
Word of God. 

Lord Lyttleton and Gilbert West, both men of 
influence, but skeptical with regard to Chyistianity, 
once made an agreement that each should write a 
criticism on some New Testament miracle, show- 
ing its “absurdity,” and holding it up to ridicule. 
Gilbert West chose the resurrection of Christ. He 
obtained a Bible, and went carefully through the 
four accounts of the death of Christ and His burial 
—and of the wonderful sequel, which he was to 
explain away. 

How should he shape his attack on this story of 
the resurrection? was his first thought. Should 
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stat 1 events of ima Friday o 
Cx, veene; the seaied stone, and the Roman 
gue ; the mysterious opening of the watched 
sep..cure; the incidents and swift surprises of 
that first-day’s dawn; the meetings, the doubts, 
the recognitions, of that memorable Sunday—the 
whole record, to the ascension from Mt. Olivet. 
Biographers end their hooks with the death of 
their hero; but here he found the writers had 
all added a chapter, telling what happened after- 

wards. Was there a parallel case anywhere ? 

He was not satisfied. He turned back to the be- 
ginning, and read the hfe of Jesus. When he 
reached the resurrection story again, he began to 
fear that he was attempting too much. How 
could he destroy the story? What sort of man 
must he have been of whom such a story could be 
told? id not a great life and character deserve a 
great event? Could any common reality explain 
so grand an idea, that grew with the centuries, and 
made a living worship in the hearts of millions ? 

Still unsatisfied, he reviewed the Gospels. His 
references led him back to the prophecies, and he 
put the Old and New Testaments together, reading 
the Epistles, and discovering with what strange 
power the resurrection pervaded Christian pre- 
cept and Christian life. 

He began to feel its influence on himself. When 
he finally commenced his treatise, he was a differ- 
ent man. ‘Better acquaintance with his subject 
had changcd him from a hostile critic to a loving 
advocate. He wrote with increasing light break- 
ing into his mind and glowing under his pen. His 
work was a triumph, but not at all of the kind he 
had first intended. It is, in fact, one of the best 
commentaries we have on the glorious event which 
Easter Day commemorates. 

Lord Lyttleton, who chose the “Conversion of 
St. Paul” tor his subject of ridicule, had an expe- 
rience very similar, and the result of his first hon- 
est study of the Scriptures was the same. 

Lyttleton on Paul’s Conversion, and West, on 
the Resurrection, are standard books that will al- 
ways be thought of together—the monument of 
two men who were skeptics when they began their 
work, and believers when they performed and 
finished it. 

Sag 
THE CHINESE GOLIATH. 

Immense bigness has its disadvantages, as well 
as immense wit. Along with the man who dares 
not be as funny as he can, we may put the man 
who is afraid to be measured. 


A reporter asked the Chinese giant, who is as 
tall (within a few inches) as Goliath of Gath,— 

“What is your exact height, Chang?” 

“I have never been measured, monsieur. With 
our people it is a superstition which takes the form 
of a religious creed, that no ma:1 must be measured 
until dead. 


“T would rather die than to allow myself to be 
measured. In fact, if I were measured, I would 
die at once, I fear. I am, however, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of nine fect. I will stand up, 
and you can stand beside me and judge for your- 
self.” 

Chang rose, and rising, it seemed as though he 
would never stop. The reporter stands six feet 
three inches in height, He, at Chang’s suggestion, 
put on a high silk hat, and walked under the 
giant’s outstretched arm, near the shoulder, with- 
out coming within two inches of his sleeve. Then, 
fixing the height of his head about half-way be- 
tween the giant’s waist and neck, the reporter 
checked off three feet at a guess, and found that 
the crown of the Chinaman's head was surely nine 
feet from the floor. 

His hands and feet are comparatively small and 
very well formed. He has exhibited before all the 
crowned heads of Europe and Asia, and has 
been the Fe of several sovereigns. He wears a 
solitaire diamond ring, given him by the Emperor 
of Russia, which is valued at $1,400. Attached to 
his chain is a gold medal given him by the Berlin 
Exhibition, which asserts that he is the largest 
man of recent times. He also has half-a-dozen 
immense diamond rings given him by rajahs in 
India, mayors in Australia and potentates from all 
quarters of the globe. : 

While talking to the reporter he suddenly dived 
into his vest pocket, which was large enough to 
hold an ordinary man’s head, and brought forth a 
ring with the official seal and monogram of Fran- 
cis Joseph inscribed to “Chang.” He also has a 
watch given him by Queen Victoria, which weighs 
two pounds and a half, and has a chain nine feet 
long, which barely réaches around his neck and 
down to his vest pocket. 


o> 
A PROFITABLE TALK. 

It was more than two hundred years ago, says 
the Christian at Work, in an obscure English 
village, that three or four poor women were sitting 
at a door, in the sun, talking about the things of 
God. Their talk was abent the work of God in 
their hearts. They talked how God had visited 
their souls with His love in the Lord Jesus, and 
with what words and promises they had been re- 
freshed, comforted and supported against tempta- 
tions. 


A wonderful conversation, surely! Poor, un- 
learned, “‘common people” though they were, as 
English women, their talk marked their “citizen- 
ship” as ‘in heaven,” their thoughts as the most 
exalted, and themselves as “heirs of God,” and 
rich in the true riches—yea, possessing “all 
things! 

Little did these humble Christian women sus- 

t the measureless, magnificent results of that 
hour’s informal meeting! Little did they dream 
that an immortal pen was to chronicle the account 
of it, and that to the end of time it was to go down, 
to encourage the hearts, and stimulate the faith 
and zeal, not only of ‘the least of all the saints,” 
but the greatest as well! 

Set a of God that 
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same Providence that arranged the hour and mo- 
ment when the Midianite merchantmen should 
reach the “pit,” into which Joseph had been cast, 
arranged the time of the passing of tins despised 
workman by the door where sat these few women. 

Moved more by curiosity, perhaps, than any- 
thing else, he stops to listen to thein. 

Hear what he says now: “I was a brisk talker 
of myself, in the matter of religion, but I may say, 
‘I heard, but I understood not; for they were far 
above, out of my reach. 

“Methought they spake as if joy did make them 
speak; they spoke with such pleasantness of 
Scripture language, and with such appearance of 
grace in all they said, that they were to me as if 
they had found a new world—as if they were peo- 
ple that dwelt above, and were not to be reckoned 
among their neighbors.” “At this my own heart 
began to shake, and mistrust my condition to be 
naught, for I saw that in all my thoughts of reli- 
gion and salvation, the regeneration did never en- 
ter into my mind. 

“When I had heard and considered what they 
said, I left them, and went to my employment 
again; but their talk and discourse went with me; 
also, my heart tarried with them, for I was greatly 
affected with their words, both because by them I 
was convinced that I wanted the true tokens of a 
truly godly man, and, also, because by them I was 
convinced of the happy and blessed condition of 
him that was such an one. 

“Therefore, I would ofien make it my business 
to be going again and again into the company of 
these poor People, for I could not stay away.” 

But who is this illiterate mechanic, whose “lan- 
guage possesses some of the highest qualities 

nown to rhetoric”? No other than John Bun- 

yan, “the tinker;” then, as he styles himself, “a 

Poor wretch, all the while ignorant of Jesus 
t.”* 


This goodly conversation was the influence that 
changed his life. It was good seed sown at ran- 
dom producing its own fruit. 

eS eggs 

“DON’T YOU KNOW ME, MOTHER?” 

There are surprises of joy, as well as of sorrow, 
to earthly affection. An instance of. the missing 
and meeting of kindred by the turns of fortune 
was presented recently in the Chicago Home for 
the Friendless. Says the Home Visitor: 


A few days ago, the parlor of the Home wit- 
nessed a pathetic scene. <A well-dressed and 
pleasant-spoken lady, who had just arrived on the 
evening express from distant parts, was making 
ee inquiries concerning one of the inmates,—an 
old lady who had been in the Home for five years. 
After a few words had been exchanged with the 
superintendent, the lady sobbed out,— 

“T am her daughte 

“Her daughter!” ejaculated everybody present, 
and Mrs. G exclaimed that her children were 
all supposed to be dead. 

A long explanation followed. The lady had 
lived in California, had not been in cominunica- 
tion with her relatives, and had _ received intelli- 
gence of her mother’s death. For fifteen long 
years the mo:her and daughter had been Jost to 
































each other. 
Mrs. Grant at once summoned Grandma H—— 
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to the parlor, and the poor old lady, who is nearly 
blind, was brought into the presence of the stranger. 

Some questions were asked about her children, 
and cepecially concerning the daughter Louise. 
“She is dead,” replied Grandma H— ; “they are 
all dead.” 

At this point, the strange lady could no longer 
repress her emotions, and throwing her arins 
about the old lady’s neck, she cried,— 

“Don’t you know me, mother? Louise is not 
dead! I am Louise!” 

‘The old lady seemed dazed. ‘Why, this is not 
Louisa’s voice,” she said. “TI can’t see you, but the 
voice does not sound like my Louisa’s.” 

“But, mother,” the daughter said between her 
sobs, “I have grown much larger since you saw 
me, and my voice has changed. 

Grandma H— at length became convinced 
that the speaker was really her own child, and 
they retired from the little ‘oup of interested 
spectators which had gathered around, to renew 
old-time ties. : 

Next day, a carriage called for Grandma H—, 
and she was whirled away to new scenes, under a 
loving daughter's protection. 


+o — 
For the Companion. 


“SHUT THE DOOR.” 
(A HINT FOR 80ME SMALL BOYS.) 


It breaks one’s heart to read about a rose 

That blooms forever, ant the moonlight singing 
Of nlghtingales, up here among such snows, 

While such mad winds about one’s ears are ringing. 
Dost hear the ice clash on the river-shore, 

And tell me If you should not— (Shut the door.) 


You want the princess by the almond-tre 
She could not sit there in tlils moaning w 

Let_us suppose the lovely prince and she 
‘Went years ago to Fairyland together: 

And the last words she sald to him before 
They left this world: (Please to shut the door.) 


The queen, her mother, saw the lonesome shade 

Ot that same almond-tree brood still and hollow, 
And thought, half-angry, “She's a pretty maid, 

And it's a pretty fellow she's to follow! 
They shall not dare to. cross this threshold more: 

Oh dear! I cannot stand this”. (Shut the door!) 


The king, her father. drew his turban down, 
Struck the di and glared into the faces 
Of twenty slaves with such a dreadful frown 
‘That all at once they started from their places: 
While with a voice Ike to a lHon‘s roar 
He said: (My coffee's cold.—go shut the door!) 
Mrg. M. B. Piatt. 
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THAT OLD SHOE. 

Enterprising confectioners have a fashion now-a-days 
of imitating old shoes in chocolate, and putting them 
up in their shop-windows. One Boston candy-dealer, 
in a merry mood, hung up a real old shoe in bis win. 
dow. The thing took amazingly. Nobody ever saw 
“such a perfect counterfeit.’ Among others who 
stopped to admire it was a wealthy bric-a-lrac collector 
from the South End. . 

As soon as he had fully surveyed it from the outside, 
he entered the store and inguired for the proprietor. 

“Ie that old shoe for sale?”” inquired he. 

“Well, [hardly know myself,” auswered the propri. 
ctor. ‘1 did uot put it there with an idea of felling 
it, but merely for an advertisement; but it attracts 6o 
much attention as to impede public travel, and I fear 
I shall have to take it in. As I have no use for itother- 
wise than as an advertisement, I presume J would dix- 
pose of It.” 

“Do you know whather there ie amothor liliehs in the 
city?” asked Mr, Connoisecur. 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief,” replied 
Mr. Confectioner, “its exact duplicate docs not exist. 
It was made in France. There was a puir of them orig. 
inally, but the other one got 6o badly broken that it was 
worthless for any purpose, and was thrown away.” 

“What value do you place upon the one in your win. 
dow?” asked Mr. Connoleseur. 

“The original pair,” said Mr. Confectioner, “cost ten 
dollars to import, Presume this ought to be worth half 
that amount.” 

“Certainly it ought,” said Mr. Connolaseur, “and I'll 
give you that for it, for it is the best thing in'ite way I 
ever saw in my life.” 

“Very weil, sir, you can have it,” as he took it from 
the window, to the great disgust of the crowd outside, 
and proceeded to wrap it carefully in tlesue-paper. 

He then deposited it in a neat bon-bon box, wrapped 
the whole nicely in white paper, and tied it neatly with 
a pink string. Mr. Connoisseur paid his five dollars 
and left the establishment with the package under his 
arm, happy in the consciousness of possessing one of 
the finest apecimens of fac-simile work that had ever 
been seen in Boston. 

The crowd in front gazed upon him with a kind of 
admiring coy as he passed out of sight in the direction 
of his palatial Back ay home. 

The confectioner waited a day or two in the hope of 
a call from hie customer, but as he didn’t come, the fol- 
lowing note was despatched to his residence : 

“My DEAR 81R.—Enclosed please find five dollars (5). 
the amount you paid me for the old shoe. If you stili 
admire it, you will please retain it, with my compliments, 
as I have no further use for it. 

“Youre sincerely, -_ 

It ie needless to say that the old shoe was a genuine 
French leather shoc, in the last stages of atiap| dation, 
worthless even to make a pair of hinges for a en-c00B 
door, which the confectioner had picked up on an ol 
dumping-ground, on his way to business one morning, 
when the idea of the joke occurred to him. 


ngs a 
A PIECE-MEAL BARGAIN. 

One who allows himself to buy an article that does 
not sult him is not supposed to be experienced enough 
to know the cost of altering it. “Mr. De Smith,” of 
Galveston, found thats his house, which had already 
cost him a sufficient sum, stood too low, and with a 
view to make it more healthy, he engaged a man to 
“raise it,” himself going away for a couple of months 
while the job was done. On his return he went around 
to ace his houec, and there it was raised up on jack. 
screws. He hunted up the house-raiger, and said to 
him: 

What does this mean? Why don't you finish the 
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"T have finished my Job. I have raised the house, 
and now I want you to pay the bill!” 

“Why don't you put the foundation under it?” 

“That's not in my contract. I only raise houses. If. 
you want a foundation put under it, ‘you must go to a 
mason to build a brick foundation. Here you have had 
the use of my jackscrews for a month, and ] want rent 
for them extra.” 

De Smith had cuppoxed that the forty dollars was to 
include everything, hence he was disgusted, but there 
was nothing for him to do but to hunt up a mason, who 
agreed to put in a brick foundation for thirty dollars 
more. When the mason came to examine it he said, 
“The wood is rotten. I can't put any foundation to a 
house when there is no eound wood for it to rest on.”” 

“Well,” said De Smith, “1 don’t know what I'll do 
with this houxe if this keeps on, but go ahead and put in 
fresh timbers.” 

“Tcan’t do that. Iam amason. You must go to a 
carpenter.” 

A carpenter was hunted up. He charged forty dol- 
lars more, and when he got through, De Smith dis- 
covered he couldn’t get into the house, as it had no 
stairs. ‘The carpenter voluntecred to build steps iu the 
front and rear for fiftcen dollars more. 


= 


Te Smith had now become d te, and was con. 
templating setting fire to it, but the idea that if he did, 
several other houses might catch fire, and he would go 
to jail as an incendiary, restrained him. 

When the steps were built it was found that they pro. 
truded into the street, and consequently a new ‘foes 
had to be built and painted, and to preserve the unitles 
the house had to be painted, which involved more ex. 
pense than the shanty was worth. 

De Smith's friends say that hie mind has given way 
under these troubles, and there ie no telling what may 
happen. Instead of lite raising the house, the house 
raised him.—Galreston News. 

——_+or+_____ 
SORROW ON THE CARS. 

Railroad conductors have some peculiar trials with 
canes of poverty and pity on thelr trains—and they are 
blamed if they seem harsh. But their duty will hardly 
allow them to be generous at discretion, and they are 
not usually rich enough to be eo at their own expense. 
An Arkansas paper sketches two little incidents of a 
railway ride, showing how truly the poor can feel for 
the poor. 

A tall woman, dressed in black, boarded a Little 
Rock bound train, and, when the conductor came around 
and asked her for her ticket, she eald,— 

“I did not get a ticket because I thought J could go 
without it.” 

You can by paying your fare.” 

“That ue as bad as buying a ticket. J have little 
money, and have seen so much trouble that I don't 
think you should charge me anything.” 

“Everybody sees trouble, madam, and the railroad 
company cannot accept your trouble as their pay.” 

“My little child is dead. J would be willing to walk 
and carry such a dear little boy in my arms. ‘Thie train 
is going to Little Rock? ‘There is plenty of room in 
this car?” 

“Yes. 

“An you intend going to Little Rock, why not let me 
go without paying anything?” 

‘The conductor explained that he couldnot. Her pale 
face grew palcr as she drew out her pocket-book and 
handed over the amount of the fare. “At the next sta. 
tion an old, ragged mun boarded the train. 

When the conductor came around, the old man told 
him that he wanted to go to St. Louis, but that he had 
no money. The conductor explained that he could not 
pass him, and his voice faltcred as he said, “I'll have to 
put yuu off. 

“Hold on.” demanded the pale woman, leaving her 
seat and crossing over. 

“Old man,” she said, “did you ever see any trou. 
ble?” 

“I am bowed down with it,” he said. 

“From the toy of the child to the tomb of tbe old 
man, life is filled with sobs. Trouble is the culture of 
the heart; is the discipline of the soul. Here, old 
man,” and she threw a amall sum of money into his lap 
and hurriedly went into another car. 


——-- ++ 
HOW MR. BURDETTE DEFINES IT. 


Humor is the gift of seeing things in odd combina. 
tions—a born gift, not a made one. Robert J. Bur. 
dette, of the Burlington Jfuckeye, in his “Pilgrimage 
of the Funny Man,” says the pilgrim's humor is ob. 
servation—nothing more. He docen’t manufacture fun. 
He does not create it; he can not. 


You can always tell a manufactured joke by its weight. 
The fun exists in the world independent of the funny 
map. It is there all the time; ae near to you and me as 
it is to him, only you and I can't see it until Bailey of 
Danbury, Lev f Detroit, Croft of New York, Max 
Adeler of Philadelphia, Williams of Fulton, Ray of 
Utien, and Gregory of Elnira, and a hyst of other bright 
fellowe point {lout to us. 

‘There is nothing funny about a stove-pipe until they 
tell us how to put it up. You and I look at a rock, and 
because we are not art and our eyes are not trained 
with an artist's habits of observation, we see a plain, 

ray rock—uncliinging gray. But the artist shows us 
in that rock veins of green and blue; the glitter of 
quartz, the sparkle of crystal; weather-stains here, 
patches of moss there, shifting shadows of glancing eun- 
ight playing over it. So the funny pilgrims of the 
press show the rest of ue the lurking fun that brightens 
commonplace things. Everything that comes to hia net 
ie fish. His eyes are every where on the lookout for the 
ludicrous side of human nature. 

And the funny man wants to know such things as 
these: “Why a white-washer can always get more kal- 
somine on the plano-cover than he can on the ceiling?” 
“Why is it 6o hard to find a man when you want to 
borrow moncy of him?” “Why adog of the Newfound- 
land denomination will always how! one-half the night 
to pet out of the house, and then yell the other half to 
get in?” 




















Secs 4g 
THE BEST KIND OF HERO. 

‘The old colored philosopher of the Detroit Free 
Press, “Brudder Gardner,” gets it about right when he 
suggests that the real ‘hero’ is not the pereon who 
“waite round” to do a big deed, but the one who minds 
his own business. 


“Down on de Central Market de odder day,” be 
the old man, “I hearn a man longin’ fur a chance tc be- 
come ahero. He wanted to perform some brave act. 
He wanted to lay hiseelf out on euthin’ herole. He 
wanted to have hiseelf pinted at asa big gun, and he 
sorrowed bekase de day of heroics had passed. 

“I moved aroun’ him an’ looked him ober. He had 
on a shirt two weeks ole. Iie ha'r was long and 
greasy. His face nu’ hands needed eonp an’ water. I 
Yepect dat his chillen war bar'futed au’ hia wife obleeged 
to take in washin’. He war eighin’ to be a hero, an’ de 
chance war right befo’ him. Few of us can be on de 
spot in time to save railroad trains, steamboate an* 
hotels from fire and kolishun. We kan’t diskiver plots 
to blow up opera houses. De water am so cold dat we 
hate to jump into de ribber an’ save de lives of a akule- 
house full of chillen. 

“But since I saw dat would-be hero Ize been wonder- 
in’ If de man who works steadily, takes good keer of his 
family, pays his debts, telle de truf, keeps on de be 
side of de golden rule, an’ carries a ‘clean mouf aroun’ 
with him am not about as big x hero as de nineteenth 
century kin bring forth. It’s my oppinyun dat he am, 
an’ Ize gwine to insist on greetin’ sich men as entitled 
to admiration an’ respect.” 


— +e 
A SCOFFER SILENCED. 


How a scoffing skeptic was ailenced is told in the 
following anecdote, published by the Christian Life: 


A devout minister was once asked by a skeptic if he 
followed preaching to save souls; and on replying that 
he did, the caviller rejoined, “Did you ever see a soul?” 
“No.” “Did you ever hear a soul?" “No.” “Did 
you ever taste n soul?” “No.” “Did you ever smell a 
soul?” “No.” “D)id you ever feel a soul?” ‘Yes, 
thank God!” said the preacher. 

“Well,” said the cavilling doctor, “there are four out 
of the five senses against one that there is a soul.” 

So the matter might have dropped: but the preacher, 
as eubtie in understanding as he was pious in heart, 
turned the tables upon the cavilling doctor, and, being 
informed that he was a doctor of medicine, asked,— 

“Did you ever ace a pain?” “No,” was the reply. 
“Did you ever hear a pain?” “No.” “Did you ever 
taste a pain?” “No.” “Did you ever smell'a pain?” 
“No.” “Did you ever feel a pain?” “Yes,” sald the 
doctor. 

“Well, then,” rejoined the preacher, “there are, you 
see, also four senses against one to prove that there is 
no such thing as pain; and yet, sir, you know that there 
is such a thing as pain, and 1 know that there is a 
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Fot the Companion, 


EASTER. 

The Uttle fingers push aside 
‘The moss that covers up, 

Ae if with cunning cradle-quilt, 
Each sweet arbutus cup; 

The brown eyes peer in glad surprise, 
To find by fence and tree, 

‘As lovely as a year ago, 
The frail anemone. 

A robin flashed across the path, 
‘The wrens are back again; 

There’s hide-and-seek of sun and shower,— 
The dazzie, then the rain, 

And looking o'er the merry world, 
Oh, who would ever know 

‘That it was locked with storms and frost 
A little while ago? 

Such joy to see the pretty things 
‘We always loved so well! 

Such joy to hope for violets 
‘And dainty lily’s bell! 

The bees will hum, the birds will sing, 
The brooke will seek the sca; 

“Come, children, lift the Easter hymns, 
And praise the Lord with me.” 

“Shall baby dear return to us 
Some happy summer day ’ 

Is that what Easter music means, 
And Easter garlands say ? 

Bome morning shall we see him here, 
As winning asofold, 

With rosy hands and dimpled feet, 
‘And shining curls of gold?” 

“No, darling, with the eager eyer, 
The baby will not come 

To bloom a fair and fragrant bud 
Within our earthly home; 

Too far have gone those wee white feet 
To tread our paths again, 

But atill the Easter gladness makes 
‘A precious lesson plain. 

“‘Aa rise the same sweet flowers we loved 
When winter snows are fled, 

So shall our own beloved arise, 
For this the Lord hath eaid; 

And every Easter lily lights 
‘The dimnees of the way 

By which the angels lead our lost 
‘Unto the heavenly day. 

“If this fs hard to understand, 


Ttnasy © sing dus ttangy teas 

‘That He knows best who brings the rose 
And daisy from the dust! 

And smile to sve the merry world, 
‘Where none would ever know 

How wild and bleak were wintry storms 


A little while ago.” 
MaraaretT E. Sanaster. 


—e——_—— 
For the Companion. 
EASTER FLOWERS. 

The church on the Heights was decorated with 
flowers for Easter. The pastor was in the pulpit, 
and the people were in the pews. The organ was 
filling the house with music. 

The sexton, standing just inside the door, felt a 
pull at his sleeve from behind. He looked around. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, stood outside. 

“May we come in ?” asked the boy. 

“Waath to thee the flowerth,” said the little 
girl. 

The sexton looked them over. 

“TI don’t know about you,” said he. “You 
mightn’'t sit still. Children aren’t apt to.” 

“We will! We won't stir nor move. We'll sit 
just as still as can be,” said the boy. 

Perhaps the sexton had little ones at home, for 
he looked down kindly at the earnest little faces, 
and relented. 

“Well, come round to thls otherdoor. You may 
sit in one of the side pews, where you won't be 
seen much. You can’t see the flowers there very 
well, to be sure. But if you like to wait till ser- 
vice is over, you can go up near the altarand have 
a good look at them.” 

The children took the seat pointed out to them, 
and really did sit still through the long service,— 
so still that the sexton forgot all about them. 
When it was over they still sat, waiting for the 
people to be gone. 

Many wondered at the little shabby pair, sitting 
so quietly in the pew nearest thedoor. One young 
lady stopped to ask them,— 

“Why don’t you go home now? The service is 
over.” 

“Waitin’ to thee the flowerth,” said the little 
girl promptly. 

“The man said we might go up there and see 
them, after the folks are gone,” said the boy. 

“Oh' Well, come with me. I'll take you to see 
them.” 

The children followed the young lady up to the 
altar, and stood feasting their eyes in silence. 

“Don’t hardly ever have no flowerth,” said the 
little girl. 

“Hush! That’s "bout the same as askin’ for 
’em, and mother don’t ’low us to ask for things,” 
said the boy reprovingly, in a whisper. 

At last they seemed satisfied and turned away. 

“We must go home now,” sald the boy. 
“Mother’ll be pleased that we got in to see the 


flowers. She said she guessed anybody could 
come that would behave.” 

“And we behaved,” said the little girl. 

“Why didn’t your mother come with you?” 
asked the young lady. 

“Oh, she can’t never go nowhere; ‘count o’ the 
baby and Lil. Lil is a cripple, you know. Pa 
goes with us sometimes of a Sunday.” 

“Where do you live ?” 

“Thirty-seven M. 
the boy. 

“Awful long wayth,” said tho girl. 

“Would you like a ride home ?” asked the young 
lady. “A ride in the carriage with mo >” 

There was no reply to this strange proposition. 
The little couple were dumb with amazement. But 
their shining eyes and smiling lips were answer 
enough. 

She spoke a moment with the coachman, who 
stood waiting for her, and then the children were 
put into the carriage. Crack went the whip, 
round went the wheels, and off they rolled, in such 
state as they never rode before. 

They stopped in front of an elegant mansign. 
The young lady went in, and came out again with 
two lovely bouquets, which she put into the chil- 





Street, top floor,” said 








dren’s hands. 





“Thank you!” said the boy, in a still, dazed 
fashion, as if he doubted whether he was awake. 

“Fank you,” said the little girl, and kissed her 
flowers. 

“You don’t talk much to me,” said the lady, 
laughingly. ‘What makes you so silent? What 
are you thinking about ?” 

“I was a-wonderin’ what you did it for,” said 
the boy. 

“For the love of Christ, dear,” said the young 
lady, softly. ‘Because to-day Is Easter Sunday— 
the day the dear Lord arose. He is my Lord, and 
yours if you love Him and obey Him. And He 
likes to sce me kind to His little ones.” 

“I wonder!” exclaimed the hoy. 

Soon the carriage stopped. The children were 
lifted out, and watched it roll away out of sight. 
Then they turned and began to toil up the long 
stairs to the top floor. 

‘Their story was told to the weary mother, shut 
in and burdened by care and labor; to the hard- 
handed, unlearned, but honest father, and all day 
and all through the week the words that were 
most in their thoughts were those the young lady 
had spoken, ‘For the love of Christ.” 

Joy ALLISON. 








For the Companion. 


TOMMY’'S TAFFY. 


“Jt is a remarkable occasion, arf! may not hap- 
pen again in all your life,” so Tommy’s father had 
told him in regard to his seventh birthday, that 
came on Easter Sunday that year. 

The usual birthday party was put off till Mon- 
day, but on Saturday night Tommy and five-year- 
old Lottie were allowed to sit up unusually late, 
coloring Easter eggs and making taffy, that is, 
they watched their mother andthe cook, and when 
the taffy was done, they ate all they could hold, 
after which there were several plates full of cream- 
colored love-knots, twisted sticks, and animals of 
all sorts, to set away in the ice-house, not to be 
touched till Monday. 

It was a bright Easter sun that shone on Tom- 
my’s birthday morning; but Tommy's mother had 
a sick headache, and Lottie couldn’t wear her new 
white dress and pink sash to church after all. 

She didn't mind the disappointment, but Tommy 
felt so badly about staying at home, it was decided 
to trust him alone in the big pew, for Tommy's 
father was the preacher. 

‘When he was dressed in his new white braided 
suit, feeling very manly with his button-hole hou- 
quet of lilies-of-the-valley, and waiting for his 
father to come out from the study, Tommy 
thought of that taffy, and what a help and comfort 
it would be to him through the long sermon. 

“I won't go and ask ma about it, because she 
has such a headache it would be awful cruel,” said 
Tommy to himself, ‘and pa don’t like to be dis- 
turbed; besides, ma always gives me peppermints 
and lozenges to keep me awake.” 

So, although he knew neither of them would let 
him touch the taffy, by the time he had slipped 
slily out to the ice-house, wrapped a lot of it in his 
handkerchief, licked off his fingers and put on his 
gloves, he had persuaded himself that Tommy 
Ray was a very good, thoughtful boy to provide 
something to help him oehave well in church, and 
not trouble anybody else about it, and yet he 
tried to stand so that his father would not notice 
that stuffed-out pocket. 

But he forgot all about it as he proudly marched 
up the aisle after his father; and the novelty of 
being alone in the big pew with so many prayer- 
books, hassocks, and footstools at his service, the 





singing, floral decorations and other unusual 


things drove the candy entirely out of his mind 
till his father began to preach. 

Then he slid down on one of the footstools and 
drew it out of his pocket. It stuck to his hand- 
kerchief, and it stuck to his gloves, and before he 
was satisfied it was all over his face; it was not 
all eaten by the time he felt sleepy, so he slid 
along his footstool to the register in the end of the 
pew, opened it, and with the rest of the candy in 
his hands, lay his head on a hassock he had put 
up on the cushions on the seat, and went to sleep. 

His father was preaching an Easter sermon on 
the resurrection, and, speaking of the taithlessness 
of Thomas, who would not believe the Lord had 
risen till he should see in His hands and put his 
finger in the print of the nails, he cried out in an 
impassioned, reproachful tone, ‘“O Thomas, 
Thomas, wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 

Now this sleeping, sticky little Tommy was ac- 
customed to being called Thomas by his father 
when he had done something necding reproof, and 
the words wakened him, so starting suddenly up, 
his molasses-covered handkerchiet sticking to his 
curls, he looked wildly around and then towards 
the pulpit, with a loud “Sir?” 

There was not a little confusion in the church at 
the funny sight, and seeing smiles on all the faces 
around him, and his father’s look of dismay, he 
whined out a most pitiful “What do you want 
pa?” and then sank down out of sight inatempest 
of sobs and tears, mingled with molasses. 

Tommy has not yet forgotten that occasion, and 
he hopes that, as his father says, “it will not be 
likely to happen again in his whole life.” 

M. H. Jaquitu. 
Se 

THERE was a great parade of soldiers, and little 
Mary, aged eight years, went to the door with her 
pet dog, Gyp, to see the procession move by. Like 
all little dogs, Gyp was saucy and began to bark. 
Mary ran up stairs to her mother, exclaiming,— 

“O mamma, come down stairs; I’m afraid 
Gyp will bite the army !” 

————+er 

A soy recently killed two birds with one stone, 
and didn’t feel very proud of it either. He threw 
the stone at a hen, and hit the birds in a cage be- 
hind a plate-glass window. 





Puzzles for the Week. 


1. 
CROSS PUZELE. 











1, One of a scattered race. 2, A place men- 
tioned in the Bible. 8, Aninsect. 4, One of the attri- 
butes of God. 5, The thought tbat came into the mind 
of the women who came to our Saviour's tomb aud 
found the stone removed. 6, The answer the angel at 
our Saviour’s tomb gave the women. iA ‘What we muet 
do to receive blessing. 8, One of God's greatest crea- 
tions. 9, One of God's smallest creations. 10, A short 
poem. 11, One of Noah's sons. 12, Forever. 

The central letters, read down, name a Christian 
festival. 3 r.sF. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
. Amid the peaceful stream I have a home; 
Tn dashing waves and in the misty foam. 
No destiny without me would be true. 
In fate and fortune I am shown to you. 
Sweet peace doth claim me as her trusty knight. 
. In charity I plainly come to sight. 
. Love without me would be most incomplete. 
. Friend to Integrity, foe to deccit. 
The good will claim me; evil owns me not. 
10. In palaces I dwell; no’er in a cot. 
Join a grand festival to “what's good to ea 


Sereenepr 








And find what children say are “ever so sweet.” 
Cousin FRANK. 
3. 
EASTER CROSS. 


1 2 











11 12 see 
The word upon the cross—twelve letters the 

name of the great event to which Easter Day pofima: 
The words of which the crosa Is composed mean as 
follows: 1 to 2, the great cowslip; 3 to 4, beautiful 
plants for decoratio: to 6,a spring flower of great 
eauty; 7 to 8, ardy plant, which attaches fleelf 
to rocks and wal 9 to 10, handsome, ornamental 
greenhouse plax! 11 to 12, beautiful, well-known 
lowera; 1 to 4, another name for the flower-de-luce; 
2 to 5,a young tree; 3 to 7, same as 3 to 4; 6 to 10, 
lovely, fragrant flowers; 8 to 11, a curious wild-flower; 

9 to 12, beautiful flowers, symbols of the crucifixion. 

M. Cc. D. 

4, 


DOUBLE FINAL ACROSTICS. 

The last line, read down, names a kind of cake, for- 
merly sold on ‘Good Friday ;" the last line but one, 
read up, names a pretty ornament for Easter. All 
words are of equal length except the fourth and tenth. 

1. Course. 2. Freight of a sbip. 

3. A mark used in writing. 4. Part of a circle. 

5. To provide food. 6. A device. 

T. To squeeze. 8. A man’s name. 

9. A small berry. 10. A bill of fare. 

11. A female. 


6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 



















1. 

The primals and finals name a Christian festival day. 
1, A man’s name. 4. Three united. 
2. A parting word. ‘5. A Liberian seaport. 
3. A man’s name. 6. Dull. 


2. 
The primals and finals name a time which immedl- 
ately Brecedes the foregoing. 
. Bu 





rdens. 4. Sounds. 
2. To puff up. 5. A goddess. 
aA sa ‘sname, 6. A Hebrew month. 
The words are all of equal length. : 





Answers to Puzzles for the Season. 


1. “Somo who are fools on April Ist continue to be 
so until the year és out.” 2 

2. “SLEEVELESS ERRANDS.”—In some places people 
are sent to buy “pigcon's milk, r the ‘History of 
Eve’s Mother,” on ‘All Fool’s Day.” This is called 
‘sending people on sleeveless errands.” 





3. A F 
aPT TOE 
APRIL FOOLS 
TIN ELK 
L 8 
4 123456789 10 1112138 415 
THE FRENOH C ALL “AN 
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31 82 83 84 85 36 37 88 30 
sON DAVRIL" 
KEY-WoRDs. 


Thief, poison, friends, cull, vapor, char, Anna, loll. 
5. Those who are fond of making April Fools 
Show they should be learning better rules. 
I know well which the greater fool to be 
Not one that's fooled, but witless fooler he. 


REY. 
Begin at the bottom of the last column and read up; 
then go to the first column nnd read down; secon 
column up, and third column down. 








6. APRIL 
PrRivDeE 
Rrvue 
IDLER 
Lesrrs 

1. All Fool's 

8. April Fool’ 
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The SusscRiPtion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 76, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages {s made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made tn Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. W! NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO~ 
CURED, send the money In a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
o y by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers 
must be notificd by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

of the Post-Oftice to which your 

Your nanie cannot be found on our 


























"The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows fo whai time your subseription ts paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers ure held responsible until arrearages are pald, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 








Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
- MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 








TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 

“Noisy as Bedlam,” “mad as Bedlam,” they used 
to say a generation or two ago; but few thought of the 
terrible reality hid under the familiar expression. 

‘The word Is corrupted from Bethlehem, from 1547 to 
1814 a noted English mad-house. He who entered its 
door left hope behind. Tndced, even before entering, 
the mont fearful terrors were brought to bear on his be- 
wildered brain, dislodging whatever of reason might be 
left, under the absurd idea that the insane ean be ruled 
by fear alone. 

Within this house were life-long horrors beyond all 
ordinary conception—cells, chains, clogs, strait-jacketa, 
etripes, blows with the fist, nolsome food, filth, foul air, 
drunken keepers. 

Let one think of his own mother or daughter thrust 
into such a place! But the long accession of inmates, 
who, for three centuries, were relieved of the horrors of 
Bedlam only by death, were equally sensitive to auffer. 
ing; equally shrank from terror; would have been 
equally auaceptible to kindness: and might, by right 

+ ke : tor \ orains cured, 














i «.- law of love, 
ia nucd the law 
same change 





oe Ot Ne 






eh : or 
was inaugurated in Eng In our own band anany of 
‘the old ideas still pre ind nothing can save our in 
sane from the bad tendencies of unfit attendants but 
stringent laws and State supervision. Kind treatment 
alone tends to the cure of insanity, otherwise the dis- 

ease tends to hopelessness. 
- 


“DON'T YOU BELIEVE HIM.” 

The Arabs tell a atory to show how a mean man's 
philosophy overshoots itself, Under the reign of the 
first Caliph there was a merchant in Bagdad equally 
rich and avaricious. One day he had bargalned with a 
porter to carry home for him a basket of porcelain 
vases for ten paras : 

Ax they wentalony he said to the man,— 

“My friend, you are young and I am old; you can 
still earn plenty; strike off, I beseech you, a para from 
your hire.” 

“Willingly !” replied the porter. 

This request was repeated again and again, until, 
when they reached the houne, the porter had only a 
single para to receive. As they went up stairs the mer- 
chant said, 

“If you will resign the last para, I will give you three 
pieces of advice. 

“Be it ao, 


























d the porter. 

“Well, th id the merchant, “if any one tells you 
itis better to he ting than feasting, do not belie 
him. Ifany one tells you it is better to be poor than 
rich, do not believe hin Ifany one tells you it is bet- 
ter to walk than ride, do not believe him.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the astonished porter, “I 
knew these things be! but, if you will listen to me, 
Iwill give you such advice as you'never heard.” 

‘The merchant turned round, and the porter, throwing 
the basket down the staircase, said to him: 

“Hfany one tells you that one of your vases is un- 
broken, do not believe him.” 

Before the merchant could reply the porter made his 
escape, thus punishing his employer for his miserly 
greediness. 



























See pe 
BUYING A KNIFE ABROAD. 


‘A yery good illustrative anecdote was told by Rev. 
F. G. Peabody of Cambridge—not the reverend doctor 
of Harvard University, but a son of Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body, formerly of King's Chapel in Boston—on the oc- 
casion of his first pulpit dixcourse after hia return from 
Europe. 

He sald that while in Vienna he saw a very curious 
knife, the like of which he had never beheld before, 
and combining several different and useful instruments. 
‘The thought occurred to him that he had a friend in 
Cambridge who might like to possess such a knife; and, 
although the price was somewhat high, he concluded 
to buy it. 

Returning westward, he stopped for rest in the gay 
city of Paris, and while in 4 store one day he happened 
to notice a very counterpart of his recent Vienna pur- 
chase, Inquiring the price, and Gnding it somewhat 
lower than he had paid for the other, he concluded that 
he might find just one more friend at home who could 
enjoy such a convenient article, cepecially aa he might 
never see another like it; so he purchased this Parisian 
knife. 

Coming westward to Liverpool, he strolled out on the 
day of his final departure for America, and saw atill a 
third knife, precisely like those he had already nc. 

uired. He thought that he might not, indeed, have a 
third friend in Cambridge who would appreciate such a 
gift; and so he did not buy this English knii but he 
did not venture to atate to the deaier his recent adven- 
tures in the cutlery line, and mentioned, asa singular 
fact, that he had noticed that the prices of such things 
became lower the further he travelled in a westward 
direction, and then asked the dealer if he could explain 
the matter. 








THE 


YOUTH’S 

The merchant promptly replied that he thought he 
could, and his explanation simply was that the nearer a 
traveller approached the place of manufacture of an ar- 
ticle, the lower the price of it ought to be, adding, sig- 
nificantly ,— 

“That knife ie a Boston made one!” 

Mr. Feabody. ‘was quite chagrined when he found that 
he had been all the way to France and Austria to pur- 
chase an article manufactured in Massachusetts, and 
which he might have obtained in this city at a very 
much lower price, of course. It would have been a fav- 
orable thing if the reverend gentleman had made him- 
self more familiar with the interiors of some Boston 
hardware stores, but then people ofttimes go a great 
distance ‘in search of winter sunbeams,” or health, rest 
or articles of virtu or bric-A-brac, when they might ob- 
tain them quite as well, and at less cost and risk of life, 
in our own country. 





If American travellers should make themselves more 
familiar with the climate, resources and natural advan- 
tages of our own extensive country, at least before they 
essay a long and somewhat perilous voyage to Europe, 
they might find the object of their search much nearer 
home, and attainable with more convenience and at a 
far lower rate. Mr..Peabody, minister-like, made ‘‘a 
practical application” of thie anecdote, ag a matter of 
course.— Herald. 

= 6 


BROUGHT HIM IN ALIVE. 


A defeated man is fortunate if he happens to be a 
witty one too. He can save his credit by hie explana. 
tion. An exchange tells us how a lucky phrase of army 
language brought a certain “hero” out of a doubtful 
hunting experience with success : 


A party of soldiers “out West,” not having much to 
do, resolved to go bear hunting. They been out 
about sixteen hours and had not seen a bear, and, bein, 
tired and hungry, returned to camp. On their arrivi 
at headquarters they missed one of thelr companions, 
but thought nothing of it, one of them remarking,— 

“He will return all right.” 

‘They made their camp-fire, and commenced prepar- 
ing for supper. ‘They had the coffee over the fire; one 
of them was slicing some potatoes, another was stewing 
some meat, and the remainder sat around the fire wait- 
ing, when they were all startled by a terrible noise that 
seemed to come nearer to camp. Suddenly the thickets 
purted, and in rushed the missing map, his hair stand. 
ing on end, his face deadly white, his gun gone, and his 
arms flying in the air, as If grasping for Imaginary ob- 
jecta, and about two feet behind him came a great Diack 
bear. The pursued soldier turned when he eaw the 
Rene, drop, and, looking at one of them, said, breathiess- 


Ys 

“Is he dead?” 

One of the men asked,— 

“Why didn't you shoot him, instead of running?” 

“What do you take me for?" replied the missing one. 
“Do vou think I was sucha fool as to shoot him, when 
I could bring bim in alive?” 


ee 
OLD PEOPLE'S UNCONSCIOUS JOKES. 

Long life and old habit create an amusing self-oblivion 
when comparison ‘with others is suggested. It is nome- 
thing like the inebriate’s phantasy which makes bim 
change places with the world, and think every man 
drunk but himeelf,—or like the simple uncensciousncss 
of the old English servant, who, when his master, mean- 
ing to discharge him told him, We muat part, John,” 
asked, “Where do ye propose goin’ to, sir?” ; 


The old atory of Thad Stevens saying to the stout 
young mcn who used to him in ble chair to the 
Houne of Representatives, “ Well, boys, who will carry 
me when you are gone?" is older than Stevens, how- 
ever original it might have been with Aim. 

An old gentleman, seventy years old, once remarked,— 
“I take pains with my writing, so that when I am 
old I shall be able to read it.” 

Another, aged seventy-seven, at the head of a large 
ublishing-house, on being remonstrated with for work- 
ing so bard, anawered,— 

“T don’t feel it now, but I expect I sball in after life.” 
The youngest daughter, of seventy-two years, having 
died, one of her parents, who was one hundred years 
old, remarked,— 

ay always told thee, John, we should never rear that 
child.” 











ee eed 


A “SEA-SPIDER.” 

Naturalists have found an animal whose stomach ex- 
tends into ite lege—much more curious than the old 
zodphyte that is nothing but a lump of stomach: 


One of the strangest creatures that comes out of the 
sea in a certain sea-spider, named Nymphon Gracile. 
Tt has a body about the size of a bit of thread, a quarter 
of an inch fong, and tied into four knots. The head 
looks like the end of the thread split apart into two 
horns; from ench of the four knots start two legs, one 
on cach side, making eight in ull. 

The legs are three or four times longer than the body, 
but the odd thing about them is, that the alimentary 
tube—into which the food goes—runs down into every 
one of them, so that whatever the spider eats circulates 
through the legs, and, in fact, the legs are like the body 
in internal structure, 

Another strange thing about it is that the baby sea- 
spider is not in the least like the grown-up of the same 
family. It is much more like a crab, but how it grows 
from ‘a crab into a spider is one of the things we baven’t 
yet-found.—The Church Messenger. 
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THE BIRDS OF HELIGOLAND. 

Heligoland—a British insular naval station io the 
North Sea, off the mouths of the Elbe and Werer—is 
the most celebrated station in the world for studying 
the migration of birds. This little island is bardly a 
bundred acres in extent—an isolated, triangular rock of 
red sandatone, with perpendicular cliffa two bundred 
or three hundred feet in height all around it. 

It_is mostly cultivated, and its restdent birds are 
hardly more than a dozen species; but in spring and 
autumn, migrating birds make it a resting-piace, and 
these are watched for and shot or trapped by almost the 
whole opulation. and the results have been carefully 
chroniclec for the last twenty-five years by Mr. Gatke, 
an experienced resident ornithologist. 

The amazing result is that as many species of birds 
have been obtained in this minute islet as in any coun- 
try in Europe, while the vast number of the migrating 
flocks ia shown by the fact that fifteen thousand larke 
have sometimes been caught in one night. 

eS 

VICTORIA’S THOUGHTFUL DELICACY. 

When William IV. died, a messenger was despatched 
by his queen (then by his death lowered to the position 
of Queen Dowager), to the Princess Victoria. The fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrates the princese’s high-breed- 
in 





She Amimediately called for paper and indited a letter 
of condolence to the widow. Folding it, she directed it 
“To the Queen of England.” 

Her maid of honor in attendance, noticing the inscrip- 
tion, said, “Your Majesty, you are Queen of England.” 
“Yes,” whe replied, “but the widowed queen is not to 
be reminded of the fact first by me.” 

‘This, indeed, is but-one of the many incidents illus. 
trative of that delleate consideration for the feelings of 
others for which she is personally distinguished. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
PALATABLE. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate {a often acccptable to the 
stomach and palate when all other medicines are objec- 
tlonable. (Communicated. 


area 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Grouth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands ot cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's Flavoriug Extracts—the best. [Com. 


ee ge es 
The inventions of the A. 8. T. Co. have for the last 
twenty years reduced the shoe bills of thousands of fam- 
{lies one-half, and they now wish to call the attention of 
parents to their A. 3. T. Co. Black Tip, for protecting 
the toes of children's shoes. They wear as long again 
with this tip on. [Communicated. 











An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced 1856 


s 
Acombination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. [t is endorsed and recommended 
wy the medical profession as a very PALATABL: 

RROMATIC 


E 

IN FONIC for the cure of dyspen- 

ala, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 





For marking any fabric witn a common pen. No prepara- 
tion, Established 50 years. Superior and very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Com- 
bimation. Rec'd Centennial Medal £ Diploma. 
Bold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods Dealers, &: 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 






Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with pices 
jeces 


sent free upon application by mail. 
for mending sent with each sult. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 £56 Duane Street, New York. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 


COLGATE’S 











cate and recherche of 

perfumes. The name 

And trade-mark of COL- 
STANYAN'S PATENT 

BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 

Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- 


is universally esteemed 
1 x 
CASHMERE 
GATE CO. on each 
package are a guarantee 
ager of Boston School of Cookery, and Au- 
thor of several popular Cook ks. 


by the tasteful and re- 
BOUQUET 
of superior and uniform 
rau Bread Mi. 


fined as the most dell- 
SOAP. 
quality. 
atof whieh i hi 


thoroughly tested the St 
er, I find It an article the 
always felt. It cuts and beats up the dough at the sa 
time, a process which gives you a fine, light bread, N 
kitelien should be without it, M. PARLOA, Boston, Mass, 


No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour....$3.00 
No. 2; taking three to four quarts of floui 2b. 
Forwarded upon receipt of price: 
DUTCHER TEMPLE CO., Hopedale, Mass. 
Money order office. Milford, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa; from which the exccsa 
of oil has been removed. It {sa 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &£CO,, 
Dorchester, Mase. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


In warranted to cure nearly every Congh, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest ticking In the throat. 
‘This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
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cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Langs and Irritation of the Throat, 

IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Congh in their worst spasins, [ want yon 


to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
congh medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach, 
Tt is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched Its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dol- 


lara bottle. Made by 
DONALD KENNE. Roxbury, M 


~ COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


‘The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle asa practical road vehicle 
1s an established fact, and thou- 
sands of riders are daily enloy- 
ing the delightful_and’health- 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
Model and elegant appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite unt- 
versal admiration, It is care- 
fully finished i every particu- 
lar, and is confidently guaran- 
teed as the best value for the 
money attained Ina bicycle. 

ent stamp for -page 
Catalogue, with price lists and 
8 full information. 


4 THE POPE M’F'G co. 
7597 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Vocal: My Johnny My Joe—Two 
by Two—On the Sea —Unrequited — 

fob up Serencly—A Summer Show- 
er—First_ Letter —Gleners — Rose's 
Errand—All on account of Eliza—A 
Tittle While. 

Instrumental: Potpourrie, In- 
troducing the following airs from the 
new Opera, Olivette: Sob Song, Mar- 
r Ils Chorus, First Love, Tor- 
pedo and the Whale and Farandole, 
“Boston Relles Waltzes—Moment 
Musical—Hollday Morning—Sallors’ 
Pleasures—Light Guard Waltz,— 
with three other choice plano pieces, 
All the above are in the March and 
Aprilnumbers of Musical Hours, 

hey are elegantly printed, and 
bound in handsome covers in two 
colors. Sent, postpaid, for 12 det. 
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B. CO., 
BG. EE Xemple Place, Boston 
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A word with those who, because of mistrust, neglect to 
avail of the business faciiitics we offer, For six years we 
have supplied the retail demand for our fine men's and 
bora! clothing, while our wholesale business was estab- 
Ushed years before. Any well-informed banker or mer- 
chant dealing in New York knows the house by reputa- 
Hen as amply res ousile. a class of clothing we make 
is too fine for dealers In small towns to keep; our Jol 

trade Is with the large a eae 











ities, If you want a good article 
at a reasonable price, you have oily to write us for sam- 
les, and order What suits you. We send 
), D., subject to examination before payment and return 
at our expense ifunsatisfactory. No risk. Try it. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
CLOTHIERS, 


_ 487 Broadway, - New York. 


DR. WARNER'S __ 
CORALINE CORSET. 


A Perfeat Corset at Last! 
This Corset is boned with 
anew material calied Cor- 
aline, which 1s vastly supe- 
for to horn or whalebone. 


It Cannot Break. 
It ss more comfortable. 
Dealthful and durable. It 
Js not effected by cold, heat 
or molsture. [tis warrant- 
ed to give sutisfaction tu 
every respect. 

For sale by leading Me 
chants. Price by mail $| 

WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. 
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Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of 


Economy. Every lady In the United States will find it 
to her adyantage to sec samples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, COLORED AND 
BLACK, WOOLEN GOODS, ETC., 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
MAILED FREE UPON 
APPLICATION. 


We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Wal 
Jackets, Dolmans, Hostery, Gloves, Hamburg Edg! 
Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, Uph 
tery Goods, Woolen Underwear for Ladles, Gen 
nildren’s, Ladies’ and Misses’ Cottou Underwear, Boys’ 
Clothing, Millinery and Carpetings. at the lowest ‘priées 
for finest goods. (Ve have the largest 


RETAIL DRY GDODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in this country, and our mail order business ts only 
equalled by the Bon Marche of Paris, We neither mis= 
represent nor deal in worthless articles. 

Our mall matter represents every State In the Union: 
daily. Onr system of filling orders by mail Is perfect an 
expeditious. Our invariable rule 1s to give those not 
present to ake their own selections, the best choice. 
All goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully ex- 
changed, or the mon J. Our sole motive is to 
please our customers, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Sumn 1 be more complete than ever. 
Do not fil to send for one immediately. Tt will cost 
you nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 























































WITH ACCORDING TO LAW, 
ew York, 


INFRINGEMENTS DEALT 
486 Broadway, 





RADICALLY CURED by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN'S 
method without the Injury trusses inflict, and without 
Interfering with labor. Patients from a distance can re~ 
ceive treatment and return for home same day. Days of 
Consultation each week at Boston office, 43 Milk Stree! 

ednesday, Thursday and Friday: New York office, 251 
Broadway, Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. His Book, 
containing likenesses of bid cases, before and after cure, 
mailed for 10 cents. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Sixteen Cuaprers.—CuarPter XVI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


The flood subsided rapidly. By noon the val- 
ley, which had been white when last seen, reap- 
peared, swept of the last vestige of snow, and also 
of fences here and there, which had not, like those 
of the most careful farmers, been built to stay. 

Even at high-water, the stakes and riders of Mr. 
Atway’s fences could be seen bristling above the 
flood and marking the boundaries of his submerged. 
fields. And there they remained after it went 
down. But of Mr. Lankton’s part of the fence, 
which had given both families so much trouble, 
scarcely a length was left. 

“T can’t say I’m very sorry,” Mr. Atway re- 
marked, looking out on the valley from the win- 
dow by Chase’s lounge. “Now something will 
have to be done. And I'll tell you what, my boy! 
‘This is the second time I’ve lost a bridge there; 
the next one we'll build to stand.” 

“] was surprised that Mr. Lankton’s didn’t go 
too,” said Chase. 

“His is higher than otirs was,” replied his fa- 
ther; “and the flood, spreading out, had spent 
much of its force before it got there. I'm glad 
Lankton had one piece of luck.” 

Parents and son firmly believed that his preser- 
vation was due to Worth; and they were grateful 
accordingly. Chase begged his father to make 
peace with Mr. Lankton. 

1 there’s only one way,” Mr. Atway 
replied. “But I don’t mind—I'll pay for their 
pesky pup and settle it.” - 

“I wish you would!” said Chase. “They'll 
i ds rebuilding their fea 

t’s a good rea ‘his father. 
Aint o Lankton.” 

As soon as Chase was able to ride out comforta- 
bly, his father, one afternoon, took him over to 
Mr. ‘ton’s, to make a neighborly call, and 

ee more acknowledge thankfully Worth’s 
generous conduct and his mother’s kindness. 

‘Then Mr. Atway made’a proffer of serv- 
ices, in repairing damages done by the flood; 
and remarked,— 

“You've had bad luck with fences, Lank- 
ton; and I don’t mind helping you replace 
the one between our fields—to the extent of 
twenty-five dollars, any way, the value you 
put on your dog. Yes,” he added, after a 
moment's reflection, ‘and I'll pay costs, too, 
if that will be satisfactory.” 

“Tt will be satisfactory, as far as it goes,” 
ssid Lankton. 

He continued sullen, in spite of neighbor- 
ly advances; and would not be conciliated 
as long as the indictment hung over his son. 

“You don’t believe he took that pocket-rifle 
any more than I do!” he said, with rising 
wrath. 

“T own, I now think as you do,” replied 
Mr. Atway; “and I'll do what I can to have 
the indictment quashed. But when Squire 
Holgate asked me if any new facts had been 
developed since my sworn statement, I was 
obliged to answer no. 

“He said a mere change of opinion on my part, 
since your folks had done us a favor, wouldn't 
have much influence with the district attorney. 
There’s where it stands. I wish the plaguy thing 
could be found!” 

“When my ankle gets well, I’m going to have 
another good hunt for it,” said Chase. 

“Let me go with you,” said Worth. 

“Oh! will you?” cried Chase, gladly. 

The thing was thus agreed upon. The lame-leg 
mended rapidly, and it was not many days before 
the two boys set off on their expedition. 

It was a mild and pleasant forenoon. Robins 
and finches sang to them on fence and tree as they 
passed. On the edge of the woods they stopped 
to look back upon the interval, already beginning 
to appear green in the warm spring sun. 

It seemed like a dream to them, that all that 
bright valley had been deluged by rain and thaw 
only a little while before. 

It seemed like a dream no less, that they two 
had ever quarrelled. Their old friendship, so 
lately lost, was now restored, all the richer, per- 
haps, for the flood of passion beneath which it had 
been hidden but not destroyed. 

They came together now as never before. They 
understood each other better; each knew the 
other’s weaknesses, and made allowance for them. 








Chase, especially, had taken to heart this lesson— 
that in the life we live there is no faultless hero or 
friend; and that if we wait for perfection, we shall 
never love. 

They entered the spacious woods. Quails and 
squirrels started up before them, rustling the dead 
leaves; crows cawed musically afar off in the tall 
tops. The wild fragrance of woods in early spring: 






































filled the air. The forest was 
like a mighty harp to the 
sweeping wind. 

In the glow of health and 
sympathy, the boys were hap- 
py- Full of hope, and eager 
in their quest, they talked 
and laughed gayly, and ran 
up to the old sugar-camp with 
glad-shouts. 

This had been deserted since 
i foxrupHow Ot Law © 
sugar-making; and the shan- 
ty was filled with sap-buckets, 
which they tumbled out in 
their hurried but thorough 


search. 


Outside and in, even under the floor of 
rough boards, they looked, but in vain. 

“There's certainly no pocket-rifle here,” Worth 
at length admitted; and reluctantly the sap-buck- 
ets were replaced. 

They then wandered through the woods, until, 
coming to an opening, they looked up the moun- 
tain-side and saw the great boulder hanging on its 


Chase had taken a hatchet which had been left 
at the shanty, in order to carry it home. An idea 
now occurred to him. 

‘‘Let’s go up there, Worth, cut some stout levers, 
and have the fun with the big rock we talked about 
last fall.” 

“Agreed,” sald Worth. 

They passed along the upper side of the dense 
thickets in their ascent, and cut some strong hick- 
ory saplings for their purpose; shoving them up 
over the edge of the cliff, and then clambering 
after them. 

Once more the valley lay spread out before 
them, like a map, with its checkered farms and 
Jong, winding river. They sat down to rest a few 
minutes and enjoy the prospect. 

“A good deal has happened since we had that 
talk with Jim Lathbrook up here,” said Chase. 
“How often I have thought of it, and how ashamed 
it has made me! To think that what a worth- 
less fellow like him said to us about friendship 





should ever have come true—with you and me, 
Worth!” 

“Tt was humiliating,” replied Worth. ‘But, 
after all, what people said was nothing to what I 
suffered from the quarrel. How I missed you, 
Chase!” 

“Did you?” said Chase. “Well, it is all over 
now; and I should be perfectly happy if we could 
find that pocket-rifle. Not that I 
care for it. But on your account, 
Worth.” 

“T believe it has gone the way of 
a good many things that have dis- 
appeared mysteriously from our 
town the past year or two,” said 
Worth. “But the trouble will be 
to prove it; or to prove that J 
didn’t steal it.” 

“Don't let's 
worry ; I’m sure 
you will come 
out all right,” 
said Chase. 

“The wind is 
always cold up 


here!” suddenly exclaimed Worth, starting to his 
feet. ‘Now let’s see what we can do.” 

They rolled some big stones to the spot, to serve 
as fulerums and props; all the while keeping up 
their friendly chat. 

“I wish you knew what a picture you were, 
Chase, when you sat here by the rock that day 
and talked to Lathbrook, and told him the story 
of Damon and Pythias. You were fine! How 
often, when I was mad with you, I remembered 
how you looked then, and how proud and happy 
you made me!” 

“T saw it in your eye at the time,” said Chase. 
“J wasn’t talking to Lathbrook ; I was really talk- 
ing to you. Now slip your handspike under!” 

“I believe I move it!” cried Worth, swinging 
down on his lever. 

“Of course you do! Now hold it till I get a bite. 
There! Clap a stone under.” 

“Every time I have looked up from the valley 
and seen this rock,” said Worth, “I’ve thought 
of Lathbrook and his triumph over us; and I shall 
be glad to get it out of the way.” 

“J wish he was here to see us work together 
sending it down,” said Chase. 

“Tt moves easy now; we've got it almost on its 
centre of gravity. Won’t it make a rumpus in the 
thickets down there!” 

And he paused to give a glance over the brow of 
the cliff. 

“She's all ready!” said Worth. 
another bite will send her over.” 

“Wait till I shove another stone under. Now 
rest on it,” said Chase, “while we get everything 
ready. I believe if ’twasn't for the forest trees, it 
would roll half-way to the river.” 

“Gay the word!” cried Worth, getting another 
hold with his lever. 

“Now!” said Chase. 

Down went the long end of the lever a foot or 
two. Up went the short end aninch. But that 
inch was enough. 


“I believe 











The enormous rock poised an instant on its bal- 
ancing point, then slowly, sleepily at first, began 
to settle over the other way. 

“She's going!” cried Chase, in high excitement, 
while Worth sprang to his side to see the fun. 

There was a moment's hesitation on the part of 
the mighty boulder; having rested for unknown 
centuries on that world-surveying crest of the 
mountain, it seemed reluctant to make up its 
mind to move. 

But suddenly the mossy cushion and accumu- 
lated soil under its lower edge gave way; the 
granite foot crushed to the ledge; and the tremen- 
dous body of stone, revolving, gave a sluggish, 
clumsy, wallowing plunge over the cliff. 

A plunge, a leap, a crashing bound into the 
thicket, like some huge creature dashing at its 
prey ; swift and swifter, the stout saplings break- 
ing before it like straws ; rushing and tearing down 
a broad, straight furrow to the woods, with tre- 
mendous turmoil of flying earth and boughs! 

Even the larger trees did not stop it. Stems a 
foot thick split and splinttred before it, and lofty 
tops went crackling and thrashing down. 

The boys looked at each other, in sudden terror 
at what they had done. What if the stupendous 
missile should cut its way clear through the for- 
est, and land like an aérolite from heaven in the 
meadow below? 

But even while their nerves were thrilling 
with this conjecture, huge trunks and project- 
ing ledges brought the monster to terms ina 
hollow of the mountain-side. And suddenly all 
was still, Only a woman screamed. 

Such a wild, shrill shriek it was! The boys 
had never heard anything so frantic. It came 
from the woods below, through which ¢} 
had- mown its frightfai swath. 

No sooner were they relieved from thei: wet 
apprehension than a fresh fear filled them. 

“There's somebody hurt!" said Chase. 

“What have we done ?" exclaimed Worth. 

Then one impulse seized them both, to fel- 
low the boulder and find what fatal mischief 
it had wrought. 

Down the face of the cliff they went, in the 
path already made for them, holding on by 
saplings, dropping from ledge to ledge, and 
picking their way over rocks and splintered 
stems; a terrible descent! 

The cries had ceased; but the track of the 
boulder guided them to the spot whence they 
had arisen; and there an amazing sight met 
their eyes. 

In the midst of the dense thickets was a bare, 
rugged, rocky shelf, about which grew a few trunks 
of considerable size. The boulder had swept down 
two or three of these; and one of them in falling 
had crushed a cabin with its outspread limbs, al- 
most as your fingers would with a blow crush an 
egg-shell. 

Tho ruin lay a mere flattened mass of broken 
boards, held down by the shattered branches, 
which the woman was wildly endeavoring to tear 
away, 

“What's the matter? Who's hurt?” cried both 
boys, as with one breath, springing to the lichen- 
covered ledge. 

“My husband! O Lord! O Lord! he is killed!” 
said the woman, falling back from her vain efforts, 
and despairingly throwing up her hands. 

“Jim Lathbrook!” exclaimed Chase,—for the 
woman was Sal. ‘‘What is this? how came you 
here ?” 

“Help me git him out!” said the terrified wife. 
“Tt’s a judgment from heaven! O Lord! O Lord!” 

“We can do nothing without the hatchet,” said 
Worth. They had left that, in their haste, on the 
top of the cliff. “I'll go for it.” And he recom- 
menced the toilsome ascent. 

Crushed as the hut was, the boards of the roof, 
composed of two or three thicknesses, were so held 
together by nails, and so pressed down by the 
weight of the tree, that Chase, even with Worth’s 
help, had been unable to move them; so now, 
while waiting, he turned to question the woman. 

“He was asleep,” she said. ‘But I heard the 
noise just in time, and ran out.” 

“J thought you lived up over the mountain,” 
said Chase. 

“We do. But in an evil hour, we built this 
cabin here. It’s a judgment upon us for our sins! 
O Lord!” and the wretched Sal wrung her hands. 

“How could you build it here? Where did you 
get the materials ?” 

“We brought the boards from your old sugar- 
house.” 
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“But that was burnt!” 

“It was burnt after we had took what we wanted 
from it. Then Jim set the rest atire to hide what 
we had done. Jim and me brought the stuf up 
through the woods to build this hiding-place to 
Keep our thin; O Lord! O Lord!" 

Chase was heginning to recover from his fright 
and bewilderment enough to understand. 

“Oh yes, your things!” he said, keenly eying 
the poor woman. “TI see!” 

“If it was anything to eat, we could keep it 
here till we wanted it,” she went on, as if the only 
relief of her terror was in swift confession. “If it 
was something to raise money on, we would 
hide it till the excitement blowed over, and we 
could take it away. But the Lord has found us 
out! O Lord! O Lord!” 

“I hope Jim isn't dead!” said Chase. 

“I know he is!” replied Sal. ‘He'd be makin’ 
some sort of a noise if he wa’n’t. I allers told him 
*twould end somehow so. But both on us hated 
work, All we ever done any work for was jest to 
git into houses and see what there was to take.” 

“It's a wonder you could carry on your trade 
so long without being suspected !” said Chase. 

“That's ‘cause we was careful not to keep any- 
thing to home; though we hare been ‘spected, and 
our house has been watched. But we was too sly 
for anybody! It took the Lord Himself to ketch 
us! And He has ketched us! O Lord!” 

Worth coming with the hatchet, both boys set 
to work to cut and tear away the branches that 
held the ruin down, then to separate and remove 
the boards. 

The woman watched them gratefully, helping a 
little now and then, but oftener standing by, 
wringing her hands, and uttering her one ejacula- 
tion of repentance and sup. ious fear. 

At length a boot came to light through an open- 
ing the boys made in the wreck. 

“That's him! That's Jim's leg!” shrieked Sal. 
“Ts he dead ?” 

A good leg was in fact found in the boot. At- 
tached to the leg was a body in tolerably good 
condition, considering the circumstances. And 
out of the body, when it was fairly relieved of its 
Joad, issued a good lusty groan. 

“Jim! O Jim' be ye alive 2?” said Sal, stooping 
to him under the overhanging tree. “Say you're 
alive!” 

“Guess so! 
said Jim. 

The last of the rubbish being removed, he sat 
up, with Sal’s assistance, looked at her, then at 
the boys, and put this comprehensive question : 

“What's oi the row 2?” 














Blessed if I know much about it!” 


* co find him 
joy at seeing 
vorse dainnge, 
ond a bruised 











head. 

Blood was streaming down one side of his face ; 
and it was interesting to see that the other side was 
still able to give its vivacious wink and twitch. 

“TI didn't quite know ye at fust. But I guess I 
know ye now!” 

“Yes, you ought to, Jim,” said Chase. “It’s 
Damon and Pythias !” 

“Damon and Pythias!” he repeated, with an- 
other twitch, accompanied by a ghastly grin. 
“What in thunder do you want here? What's 
been and gone and done this ?” 

“The boulder has been tumbling down on you a 
little,” said Chase. ‘That's all!” 

“] should think it was enough!” groaned Jim, 
and swooned again. 

They drew him out of the ruin, and laid him on 
the ledge, with his head and injured shoulder in 
the lap of the faithful Sal. 

‘When he came once more to himself, he saw the 
boys uncovering from the wreck an astonishing 
miscellany of articles plundered from the town. 

An axe, which Chase recognized as his father's. 

A firkin-cover, bearing the name of “ZL. Pavode.” 

The firkin itself, half-full of butter (afterwards 
proved to be of Mrs. Pavode’s making), in pretty 
good condition. 

A cheese, badly smashed. 

An auger, to which Worth confidently laid claim. 
It had been missing trom his father’s barn fora 
year. 

Together with a great variety of objects, useful 
and otherwise; among which was one which made 
Chase scream for joy. 

It was the pocket-rifle! 

“It’s broken,” he said, pulling it out from the 
heap, and holding it up. “But no matter. The 
mystery is solved. Hurrah!” 

“You've ruther got ahead of me here, boys!” 
said Jim, with a rueful twitch of his eye and 
cheek. “Take everything! but give me time to 
mend my broken bones, and git away, and your 
town will never see hide or hair of me agin.” 

“We'll see about that!” cried Chase. 

And leaving Worth to keep guard over the plun- 
der and the plunderers, he followed the boulder’s 
furrow down into the woods, and hurried thence 
across the valley. 

Mr. Lankton, Mr. Atway, Mr. Pavode, and two 
or three other neighbors, with Lem and Tim, and 
a lively following of boys, accompanied him to the 
scene of the catastrophe. 

Jim was sitting up, but still unable to walk; so 
that he enjoyed a ride on a litter constructed of 
poles and boughs, and carried by the men on their 
return. 

His hut had been demolished, and his private 
store was taken away, to be restored to numerous 














claimants. But he now had a surgeon for his 
wounds at the public expense, and food and lodg- 
ing in the county jail. 

The excitement of the adventure, together with 
the discovery of several articles belonging to him 
besides the auger,—and especially the finding of 
the pocket-ritle,—put Mr. Lankton into unusually 
good spirits, and led to a complete reconciliation 
between him and his neighbor. 

Both the lawsuit and the case against Worth 
were dropped. The farmers and their boys 
“changed works” while rebuilding Atway's bridge, 
and placing a good strong post-and-wire fence be- 
tween the two farms. 

The pocket-rifle was never mended, but hung up 
by Chase as a memento. And the two friends 
were happy. 

Sal was let go; but Jim, after his recovery, was 
put on trial for larceny, and convicted. His left 
eye and cheek twitched prodigiously when he saw 
that the principal witnesses against him were Da- 
mon and Pythias. He did not laugh at them any 
more now. 

The boulder still lies in its new bed among the 
woods and ledges where it fell. I have passed 
around it and retraced its wonderful course up 
the mountain-side more than once in my summer 
tramps among those hills. 

The two friends still remain neighbors on their 
adjoining farms. Mr. Atway, in his advancing 
years, has given up the management of affairs 
mostly to Chase. Mr. Lankton is dead, and the 
shiftless old farm has become neat and thrifty in 
Worth’s hands. 

er ee ee 
KEEP TRYING. 


Only the laggard, who sits by the wayside, 
Watching the sickles that gleam in the sun; 

Only the sluggard. who wastes the bright morning, 
Cricth, “I can’t!” should the goal ne'er be won. 


Often the boys will be petted and pampered: 
Shielded too much from the rough, wholesome blast. 
Better, almost, for a youngster of spirit 

Into the billows of chance to be cast. 


Rich, then, or poor, lads, it matters not, surely, 
If You are “trying” and doing your hi 
After the sowing, then cometh the har 

After the labor, then cometh the rest, 
M. A. KIDDER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SCARLET CLOAK. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

I suppose my young readers never have seen 
and never will see a cloak like Grandma Mar- 
shall’s, for she died before most of you were born, 
and nobody has ever worn such a cloak since. 

It was out of fashion years before she died, but 
she never Jaid it aside until she met with the acci- 
dent which caused her death. It was a long, loose 
garment, reachizg nearly to the bettom of her 
dress, and made of the finest scarlet broadcloth, 
It had a hood similar to the water-proof’ hoods 
now in vogue, and the rough edges were all bound 
with scarlet ribbon. That was the only trim- 
ming. 

It was a good deal like the cloak popularly as- 
cribed to Little Red Riding-Hood, and Grandma 
Marshall called hers a riding-hood, which seems 
to establish the identity of the two garments, and 
yet grandma, when a child, was soothed to sleep 
—or kept awake—by the same fateful tale which 
is told in our nurserics to-day. 

Had the cloak been in fashion all that time, or 
was it an old fashion revived? The latter, I am 
inclined to think. Certain it is that the scarlet 
cloak was a familiar object in our streets, and a 
picturesque one, and that Grandma Marshall 
would not have been Grandma Marshall in any- 
thing else. Another peculiarity about her was 
that while the ancient gentlewomen—her contem- 
poraries—wore flutfy caps and false fronts, she 
wore a cap of plain muslin and her own gray hair. 

So, I think, the lady of the White House of last 
year would have done in her place ; that lady whose 
smooth bands of raven hair have withstood the 
onslaughts of fashion, and still keep their satin 
sheen in spite of frizzes and crimps and puffs and 
bangs. 

Grandma Marshall, I may as well mention 
here, was not my grandmother. Some one has 
said, “An old maid is a universal aunt,”—which 
may or may not be true,—but the tender and beau- 
tiful old lady of whom I am speaking was a uni- 
versal grandma. 

We children all called her husband Gappy, 
which although, no douht, originally a childish at- 
tempt at grandpa, was not, I think, considered a 
title of reverence. Yet I knew nothing against 
the old man excepting that he married Aer, and 
that is just what I am going to tell you about. 

She told us the story herself, though not till he 
had been two or three years dead, so that the 
partnership between them might be considered 
fairly dissolved. Sister and I had reached an age 
when love-stories began to have an interest for us, 
and particularly those which we knew to be true. 

We were spending the atternoon at her house. 
The room in which we were sitting—I remember 
it well—was a large, square room, wainscoted 
with oak. 

The floor was uncarpeted, and white as a floor 
could be. There was a looking-glass with a black- 
and-gilt frame between the windows, and a round 
mahogany table under it. Straight-backed ma- 
hogany chairs stood back against the wall. But 
she, herself, sat in an arm-chair painted black, and 
without rockers. 

She was not knitting—I do not remember that 
T ever saw her knitting. There is something in 
the clicking of the needles which suggests one of 
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your stirring, “capable” housekeepers, and would 
not have harmonized with the air of repose which 
seemed to wrap her round like a garment. And 
yet she had twelve children, and it is not likely 
she raised them all without knitting them stock- 
ings; but on this particular afternoon, and as I 
oftenest remember her, she sat with her hands 
meekly folded on her lap. 

We had asked some questions about her early 
days, and that was how she came to tell us the 
story of her carly love. After all, it was a com- 
monplace story enough—the worldly wisdom of 
age against the fresh, uncalculating impulses of 
youth, 

She had lost her parents while yet a child, and 
was sent to live with her uncle, Col. Manning, in 
Newbury. 

The Duncans were their nearest neighbors, and 
Rob being about her own age, or a few years old- 
er, it naturally came to pass that they were much 
together; they went to school together, played 
together, and grew up together, and then they 
thought they would like to spend their lives to- 
gether. 

Up to this point no one had interfered, or made 
any objection to the intimacy, but about this time 
Capt. Marshall came up from the Port and built a 
fine house within a stone’s throw of Col. Man- 
ning’s—such a very fine house! Grandina said 
“there wasn’t the like of it in the country in those 
days.” 

The captain had made his money “following the 
sea;” there were whispers of “smuggling,” and 
“buccancering,” but they were confined to a nar- 
row circle, for when a man attains success, the 
world is very charitable about the means by which 
he attained it. 

At the time the captain built his house, he was 
a widower with one son, whose Christian name 
was Edward, and he must needs fall in love with 
grandma, whose Christian name was Polly. He 
asked her to marry him, and she replied, “I'm go- 
ing to marry Rob Duncan; I thought you knew 
it.” 

She supposed that ended the matter. But when 
her uncle heard what had happened, he was in a 
towering rage. He told the Marshalls there was 
nothing binding between, her and Robert,—it was 
alla childish atfair,—and he told Robert that if he 
had the spirit of a man, he wouldn't stand in the 
way of an arrangement so muclr to Polly’s advan- 
tage. 

Robert Aad the spirit of s man, and it took fire at 
this, so he kept out of sight, leaving Polly in the 
hands of his enemies, and she, poor child, cried 
and looked out the window,—and cried and looked. 
out the window, and that was all she did. 

So they married her to Edyard Marshall.g-thel 
“Gappy” of later years,—and I rejoiced that we | 
never called him anything else. 

“And did you never see Robert again?” asked 
sister. 

“Yes, once; I was going across the field from 
our house to uncle’s, when [ heard somebody call 
my name—‘Polly, Polly !'—almost in a whisper. 

“I looked round, and there was Rob leaning 
against the becch-tree,—the same we used to rest 
under when we drove the cows to and from pas- 
ture. I believe 1 should have dropped if he hadn't 
caught me. 

“‘O Rob,’ I said to him, ‘what made you come 
now, when it’s too late ?” 

“And he said, ‘Polly, I've been here at our old 
trysting-place a good many times before, but to- 
night I determined to see you. I should have 
come to the house if you hadn't chanced this way, 
for to-morrow I am going to sea.’ 

“At this, I couldn’t keep in any longer. I just 
sat down on a rock and cried as hard as I could.” 
And tears rolled down grandma’s cheeks at the 
remembrance. 

“And what happened next ?” asked I. 

“Nothing; only just before he went, he looked 
me in the face, and said, ‘Polly, are you happy ? 
and I said,— 

“<Q Rob, you mustn't ask me that; I shall try 
to be a good wife to Mr. Marshall. I shall try to 
do my duty by him;’ and, my dears, I hope I al- 
ways have.” 

“And what became of Rob ?” 

“Tle sailed the next day, but he never came 
back. A sailor brought me the news of his death, 
and his farewell letter, which had a queer old ring 
in it he had picked up in foreign parts, and a lock 
of his hair.” 

“Have you got them now ?” cricd sister, eagerly. 

“No. I kept them a long time, but I never 
could look at them without tears. This made 
Mr. Marshall angry; so one day, he snatched 
them out of my hand, and threw them into the 
fire. 

“And after all,” continued grandma, “the money 
which caused so much trouble never came to us, 
for Capt. Marshall brought home a second wife in 
a year or two; so we had to leave his grand house, 
and the property went to her and her children 
when he died.” 

We took leave of Grandma Marshall with sad- 
dened hearts that night; not, however, till we had 
had our supper from the round mahogany table, 
set with the daintiest old-fashioned china, and a 
funny little tea-pot and sugar-bowl and cream- 
pitcher, which stood on feet. We never drank tea 
excepting when we visited her. 

On our way home, we talked over the story we 
had heard, and said we would try more than ever 
to make her happy the remainder of her days. 





The next Sunday, we gazed at the old red cloak 


with renewed interest, almost with awe, for was 
not its wearer the heroine of a romance ? 

Monday, while we were at dinner, in rushed lit- 
tle Willie Marshall, in breathless haste. “O Mrs. 
Ferris, come quick!” said he. ‘Grandma has fell 
through the trap-door, and ’most killed herself.” 

It was indeed too true. She only lived a fort- 
night after that, 

Years passed away. There was to be an old 
folks’ concert in the town-hall; garrets were ran- 
sacked, chests and bureaus were rummaged, and 
many hidden and forgotten things were brought 
to light. 

“You can have this old cloak if it will do you 
any good,” said Mrs. William Marshall, coming 
out of the garret with something scarlet hanging 
over her arm. “It belonged to my husband's 
grandmother; he says he can remember when she 
wore it.” 

“Oh, splendid! just the thing! Thank you so 
much!” said pretty Maria Ilslcy, the leading so- 
prano. 

She was a star that evening at the concert, and 
many were the compliments passed on her quaint 
and becoming costume. e 

After that, Mrs. William Marshall had the old 
cloak dyed, and made oyer into a suit for her tirst- 
born son. 

And there we take our leave of it, for the imagi- 
nation refuses to follow its course further. 


$e ag 
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OUR PETS. 

We had a present. It wasn't an elephant larger than 
the stable. It was not a horse to eat {ts weight in grain. 
It seemed an innocent gift, and really was, but it did 
cause some mental disturbance. 

What was it? It was twelve meek-looking tnoffen- 
sive egge—ducka’ eggn—which were expected to develop 
into the most beautiful of water-fowl. 

We had no duck to sit upon the egga and no pond or 
stream within the distance of a mile which could fur. 
nish the essential clement for their proper development 
in things that pertain to duck natures. 

But human ingenuity ts ordinarily equal to such emer- 
gencles. The perverse madam of the ben-coop, who 
would sit on stones even if nothing more promising 
offered, could surely perform the needful office with 
those choice eggs, and a large box sunk in the carth and 
filled daily with fresh water would deceive the duck- 
lings Into the belief that no larger bodies of water ever 
existed for the use of the race of ducks. 

Accordingly the Lox was sunk — and the hen sat. 
Three weeks passed and a strange peeping was heard 
under madam's motherly wings. What could {tn can? 
Authoritics were consulted, and all of them agreed that 
four weeks were necessary to hatch ducks’ eggs. 

Still the peeping continued, and a closer investigation 
proved that the sound proceeded from one tiny hungry 
chivkey, one roll of feathers with bright yellow lege 
and bead-like eyes, 

A strange conundrum this, and the only possible so- 
lution was that madam thought best to add her egg to 
the collection, that the ducklings might have good com- 
pany while getting their education. 

Not wishing to have the neat deserted so soon, we re- 
moved the chicken and cared for it ourselves. It proved 
a emall tyrant, like the young of human species in most 
orderly families. It would follow us about the reum 
with its plaintive “peep,” and like the renowned Oliver 
‘Twist always wanted “more”—more to eat and more 
tending. 

In due time we honored our pet with aname. We 
discussed the heroes of past time, the Intellectual giants 
and the Washingtons, the Clays and Websters of more 
modern times. At length we made choice of “Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

After another week of patient waiting, three beautl- 
ful ducklings gladdened their mother's eyes. ‘They 
were the whitest, the downiest, and the most promising 
of ducklings, each bearing proudly a crest of feathers 
which showed their high origin. 

Cromwell was at once introduced to his brothers and 
sisters, and took great delight In the new relationship, 
while continuing true to his former attendants. 

The ducklings went Immediately into the water, to 
the surprise of mother and chicken, who watched them 
eagerly, but who were wise enough not to attempt the 
impossible themael 

In a few days, alas, crucl fate (in the unpoetical form 
of a large rat) interfered and reduced our family to one 
duck and one chicken. The duck (Beauty, by name) 
and Cromwell became inseparable. 

Talk of the friendships of Jonathan and David, of 
Damon and Pythias, that was nothing to the devotion of 
this pair. Daily they rambled together. It was a puz- 
zle how they understood each other, but a “peep, 
peep” was sure to be answered by a “quack, quack.” 

‘The summer passed on and the peta grew with It. 
Beauty plunged more fearlessly into deep water daily, 
and Cromwell developed a wonderful crow, waking the 
neighborhood with bis clarion tones, Still he remained 
unusually tame. We would carry him triumpbantly 
around the house perched on our shoulder. We would 
lay him on his back and arrange his legs as for rousting. 

He was not a plebeian, old-fashioned, red rooster, but 
his feathers were many-tinted, and bis tail was a lovely 
shade of bronze green. 

When our pets had arrived at months, not years, of 
discretion, Cromwell wished to roost on the grape-vine 
trellis, but Beauty preferred to rest in the soft mud 
near her miniature pond. To separate for the night, 
even, was harrowing to their feelings; eo the last hour 
of daylight was daily spent in going from perch to pond, 
and from pond to perch. 

A compromise was at length effected, and Cromwell 
roosted among the green leaves, while Beauty slept on 
the ground at his feet. There is a homely adage that 
“Fortune makes strange bedfellows ;” and never was its 
truth better exempliticd than in the case of our feathered 
friends. 

‘We have no tragic end to record, unless going out 
into the great world be deemed a tragedy. In time, 
Beauty outgrew the capacitics of the pond, and joined 
a large company of kindred spirits, and Cromwell be- 
came an honored member of a poultry club in a neigh- 
boring town. 
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‘Whether the separation cnused fearful heart-pangs, 
we shall never know. In human life there comes to 
most a patient submission to the inevitable, and why 
may it not be #0 in bird-life? Whocan tell the capacity 
of aduck’s brain? When the chicken looks at us with 
bis bead turned coquettishly one side, how do we know 
that he is not inwardly laughing at our foibles? 


ML. B 
——_+ —- — 
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AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLES. 
Attacked by Blacks. 
Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, 
Alexandra Land, Dec. 26, 1880. 

It’s Christmas, and hotter than ever was Fourth of July 
in New England! §o hot the telegruph-wires fairly sag 
down. It is 118° in the office, and this whole country 
in panting and eweltering. 

Yet this Is not a very bad place, after all. I have 
been here almost two years now, and on the whole like 
it. Nevertheless, it is one of the hottest places in the 
world. Why, in January, just at the time when I used 
to be sliding down hill and skating in old Vermont, the 
mercury stood 122° above—the 3d of January, Inst year 
—and will rise as high as that thie year, I have no doubt. 

On the other hand, we have our blizzards In July and 
August. Last Fourth of July I rode twenty miles in 
the sleet, with heavy ulster, muffler and thick gloves 
on. No iced tea and strawberries for me that day! 

There are three of us, employés, here at Station 22; 
Mr. William Beattie is the operator—or “Billy,” as we 
call him; Iam section superintendent; and my assis. 
tant, Freem Manning, a Yankce boy, who worked his 
paseage out to Melbourne on the eteamer Australian as 
a deck-hand. 

Freem came out alone, three yenrs ago, when eighteen, 
with six hundred dollars in his pocket, intending to 
raise sheep; but he soon found this was not the country 
for a six-hundred-dollar man in that business. So he 
came up here and engaged with us for his board and 
forty dollars per month, in gold. 

This is an admirable place to lay up money! here at 
Btation 22. There are no temptations to spend your 
cash. In fact, you couldn't spend a cent if you wanted 
to. The nearest house is Station 21, thirty-five miles 
away; ond that—like Station 22—has nothing to sell. 

Wengal, our tamo black fellow, from down Ballarat 
way, whom we club together to keep to do our “hot 
chores,” is as much afraid of the wild blacks here os 
any of us; in fact, a great deal more 60. 

Our fellow-employés at the other stations we do not 
often see; though we ¢alk agreat deal with them—by 
wire; and occasionally arrange to meet them while 
patrolling the line. 

The Overland Telegraph Line spans the continent of 
Australia, extending northward from Adelaide across 
South Australia and the vast plains of Alexandra Land, 
to Port Darwin, on the northern coast. There it con- 
neets by ocean cable with Batavia, Sumatra and India; 
thence with all the great telegraphic systems of the 
world. 

Inround numbers the line is one thousand eight hun- 
dred miles long, and for three-fourths of its length, 
crosses what may not incorrectly be termed a dreagy 
desert; wide spinifex plains, stretching away like the 
sea to the sky-lme, or broken only, after scores of 
leagues, by sterile, yellowed mountains, ravines and 
dusty cliffs of crumbling sandstone. These are suc- 
ceeded, it may be, by plains of scrub and thorn thickets. 

League on Jeague and degree on degree stretch these 
seemingly Hmitless solitudes, making the aching eye 
sick, and carrying to the heart a sense of undcfinable 
and eternal Joneness. 

To one who has once toiled across this vast waste, it 
is the most sublime of thoughts, that the electric throb 
can be transmitted athwart it—even before the finger 
has left the “sounder.” This is indeed the triumph of 
mind over space and time. 

The wires of the Overland Line are mounted both on 
wooden poles, as is common in the United States, and 
on iron posts upon the treeless plains. Where it crosses 
“bullot bottom,” as a valley not far away is called, the 
wires are suspended from the bullot trees for half a 
mile or more, iron rods being driven into the soft trunks 
and the glass insulators set on the ends of the rods. 

The little white station-house 22, which we occupy, 
has but three rooms; the small office-room where the 
instrument and beneath which the battery is, a dining- 
room, and a sleeping apartment. 

While we were altting at our breakfast one morning, 
the door into the office standing open as usual, our at- 
tention was drawn to an odd, straggling, clicking nofee 
from the iustrument, quite different from its ordinary 
tick.tick. 

Billy jumped up and ran into the office; and we all 
three listened attentively for a minute or more. The 
call, if it was a call, was not repeated. Then Billy slg- 
nalled 21, three or four times, at intervals of half a min- 
ute, but failed to make “Sandy” hear. 
leep, I reckon, or gone out,” said Billy. “But I 
don't understand it, elther; for the linc don’t act right 
this morning, and Sandy’s commonly wide-awake 
enough at this time of day.” 

Alexander Forrest, or “Sandy,” os we called him, 
‘was the operator up at 21. 

‘We resumed our breakfast. But Billy's ears were 
en the gut vive, and he exclaimed several times that he 
would like to know what that droll signalling was 
about. 

I suggested that it might have been caused by a thun- 

der-storm eomewhere over the line; but Billy did not 
believe the lightning ever gave any such signals as 
that. . 
“There's something not right!” he exclaimed. “You 
and Freem must get on your horses and start for 21, if 
I don’t hear from Sandy within an bour. There's a 
break, sure! Either they've had a fire up there, or else 
the blacks have attacked them!” 

Every few minutes he would go in and call 21, but 
could not “get” him. 

Twenty or twenty-five minutes passed. Then sud- 
denly came another straggling, rough-edged, hesitating 
click-click-clickerty-click | 

In an instant Billy was bending over the sounder. 
Just then 23 began calling from the other side. But 21 
‘Was ‘‘dead,” or at least deaf to all Billy's signalling. 

‘We were all beginning to get excited. Three or four 
minutes passed. Then again came that ragged clickerty- 
click. 

Bull to Billy's impeticnt question, “What do you 
want?” there came no answer. 
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About five minutes later ft began again; 
tick-tick-tick-tick; then a pause. 
Billy. “Now what else?” 

A minute passed; then came the tick-tick-tick-tick 
over again, followed a second or two later by a single 
tick. 

“E! erled Billy. “J7-e ’— 

Then came a rough, long-drawn click. 

“Li! Ie-l!" cried Billy, his excitement growing with 
every letter. 

There was an Instant or two of breathless silence, 
then a faint, unequal tick-tick-tick-tick-tick | 

“PL” almost yelled Billy. “Doyouhear? H-E-L-P, 
Help! Out of this! Here we've been wasting almost 
an hour? Where's Wengal? And I'll go, too!” 

“But we've only two horses,” said Freem. 

“Then they must carry double!" shouted Billy. 
“This is a life-and-death matter!” 

He turned and telegraphed hurriedly to 23, “Trouble 
up at 21. Come if possible.” 

Meantime, Freem and myself had called Wengal and 
had taken our carbines and cartridges. Our two horses, 
hardy, wiry little Australian “scrubbers,” were brought 
from their shed, and hastily saddled. A minute later, 
we were off at a gallop along the trail which follows 
the line, Freem and Beattie on one horse, and I on the 
smaller of the two, with Wengal running, gun in hand, 
at the horse's side. 

Luckily, it was 
a cool September 
morning, instead 
of one of these hot 
January days, or 
it would have 
been quite impos- 
sible to hurry for- 
ward as we did. 

About two 
miles out of the 
station, we saw 
smoke rising far 
ahead, on the line. 
“It's the house at 
21!"* Billy ex. 
claimed. 

But by the time 
we had gone four 
or five miles far- 
ther, we saw that 
it must be nearer 
than 21. This puz- 
zled us. 

Our horses now 
were pretty well 
winded; far more 
so than Wengal, 
In fact, who ran 
like afox. Beattle 
and I took turns 
at running, toease 
the horses. 

The smoke was 
now not more 
than three miles 
aWay;" and wo 
could make out 
pretty surely that 
it came from bul- 
lot bottom. 

“Blacks, prob- 
ably,” said Billy; 
“though what they bad to do with that message for 
help is more than I can understand.” 

‘We spurred on our horses, now nearly done up, and 
coming to where the mulgas and bullots began, on the 
low ground, we left the animals with Wengal, and went 
on afoot, hearing a great outcry and coveeing not far 
abead, among the bullots. 

Suddenly upon the din and shouting of the blacks 
broke the sharp crack of a revolver. 

“Ah!” muttered Billy, “that indicates more serious 
busincss than the pow-wow of a native corrobberee [" 

‘We hastily examined our carbines, then advanced 
cautiously from trunk to trunk,—the bullots standing 
quite close here,—when across the creek, which was 
running quite full and muddy, I caught sight of a roar- 
ing fire round the trunk of a large tree. 

It was one of the trees to which the wires were hung. 
Several blacks, with their spears and wooden targets, 
were dodging around and coming in sight here and 
there; and from the cracking of boughs and cooceing, 
it was plain that a large party were in the timber gath- 
ering firewood. 

Presently two of them made a rush, each with an 
armful of branches to throw on the fire, when, crack/ 
came another revolver-shot from up in the tree! 

On shifting our position a little up the creek, and 
looking more clorely, we saw, amidst the smoke which 
‘was rolling upward in dense volumes, the form of aman, 
crouching among the branches just at the “crown” of 
the bullot, where all {ts limbs emerge. 

“It's Rad Estes!” exclaimed Freem. 

Estes was the foreman at Station 21. It was his busi- 
ness to patrol the line as far down as bullot-bottom. 

“I'm going to bail bim!” sald Billy, and he shouted,— 

“Hullo! What are ye doing up there, Rad?—preach- 
ing a sermon to the blacks?” 

“That you, Billy?” came a troubled voice from the 
bullottree, above the roar of the fire. ‘(Thank Heaven! 
T'm glad to see you. But look out! There are more 
than fifty black feliows here!” . 

The blacks, indeed, had already discovered us, and 
some fifteen or twenty of them came racing out to the 
creek, quivering their long spears, and shouting across 
to us to come over and fight them. 

We preferred, however, to remain where we were, 
and opened fire on the instant. 

Two of the savages dropped, and with our second 
shots the rest took to their heels and fled through the 
bottom, calling out, ‘“Whitee fella!” 

‘We now waded the creck, and going out to the tree, 
scattered the fire. Estes slid down. 

“Your black friends seemed to be making bacon of 
you!” laughed Beattie. 

“You're right; they were!” exclaimed Rad, wiping 
his eyes; ‘“‘and J feel as if about cured!” 

“Was it you who scnt us the message for Help f” I 
exclaimed. 

Yes, indeed!” cried Estes. ‘And did you really 


get it?” 
“Get it? 


straggling 
“HI" exclaimed 





Yes, of course we got it,” said Billy. 


“That’a why we're here. But bow did you contrive to 
send it? That's what bothers me!" 

“Ob, as to that,” said Estes, ‘necessity, you know, is 
the mother of invention. It waslikethis: I rodedown 
here this morning, and saw that one of the rods in the 
tree, there, had lopped down. So I strapped on my 
‘climbers,’ and got up to it, and was tinkering away at 
it with my ‘claw,’ when, thut/ came a spear into the 
tree, close to my head! 

“‘Looking round, 1 saw four or five black fellows run- 
ning towards the tree, holding their spears ready to 
throw, and at the same moment, my horse gave a snort, 
and took to her heels. 

“Not liking the neighborhood of my black friends on 
the ground, I clambercd up and got among the branches 
of the bullot, while the spcars and boomerangs were 
clattering round my ears. You can see them sticking 
in the tree there. 

“I had run right into a whole nest of Warkarnis. 
They were determined to have me, too; and if it had 
not been for the limbs standing so close together, they 
would have pinned me with thelr spears, in spite of all 
my dodging. But 1 popped away at them with my re- 
volver, and wounded three. 

“Then, finding they could not bring me down with 
their spears and boomerangs, they built the fire, think. 
ing either to smoke me out, or burn down the tree, I 











don’t know which. Then the idea of trying to eend 
word to Sandy or 
to you came into 
my head, and 
while the blacks 
were gathering 
wood, I reached 
down and bauled 
up the wire. 

“First, [hitched 
it up over a peg, 
which I drove in- 
to the tree, then 
broke it off with 
my claw, and 
slipped two ineu- 
latora, which I 
had in my pocket, 
on each of the 
broken ends. 

“The way I 
seut my message 
was by holding 
up the wire by 
the insulators, 
one in each hand, 
and then touching 
_ the two ends to. 
wether, as if using 
the instrument,— 
you wee?” 

“I see,” anid 
Billy. 

“But fiere come 
the black fellows 
again!'? ex. 

imed Freem. 

Something was 
coming through 
thotimber,surely, 
butit proved to be 
Sandy and Jim 
Monroe, Estes" 
assistant at 21. 
They, also, were coming to the rescue, for that message 
for help bad gone both ways. The blacks concluded 
not to attack us, and we soon separated for our different 


stations. 
————+o—__—_ 


YOUR HOUSE. 


Be true to youreelf at the stat 
Be true to yourself and G: 
Ere you build your house mark well the spot, 
‘Test well the ground, and build you not 
On the sand or the shaking sod. 


ge 
For the Companion, 


SAILOR BOYS IN THE NAVY. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

On a bright morning in May, a steam cutter, towing a 
heavy launch, puffed up to the port gangway of a 
United States training ship, then lying at ler moorings 
in North River, off Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

It was the eleven o'clock boat from the shore—the re- 
cruits’ boat—and the launch was well-filled with boys 
of from fourteen to cightecn years of age, eager to enlist 
in the navy, attended by thelr parents or guardians. 
On one of the aftcr-thwarts sat a pale, sweet-faced 
woman, dressed in mourning, witb her son at her side. 

Going on Board. 

The boy had evidently had a careful training. He 
was tall, and quite robust. Ils face showed intelligence 
and refinement, and bis quick eye scemed to take in 
every detail of the ship and its accoutrement. 

The massive bull, glistening with fresh black paint, 
relieved only by a broad streak of white; the long rows 
of heavy guns; the tall masts seeming to pierce the sky ; 
the wilderness of ropes and rigging; the sails loosed 
and hanging in graceful festoons to the yards; the fleet 
of boats trailing, some astern and eome from the long 
booms projecting from the sides; the marines on guard 
on the forecastle and Gererey—notbing, indeed, es- 
caped the eager Ind. © 

Suddenly, the mother touched her aon with a gesture 
of alarm. 

“Sce there, Edward, and there!” 

A boy ina neat duck suit, with the name of the ship 
in gilt letters on bis cap ribbon, was dangling from 
the side in a “boatswain’s chair,” cleaning the brass 
rim of an air port, and quite indifferent to the rushing 
water a few feet below. 

Another had just run out on the boom projecting 
from the ship’s side, and dropped—overboard seeming- 
ly; but no! for he was scen the next moment in one of 
the boats, lounging in the stern sheets. 

Before any comments could be made, three piercing, 
| prolonged whistles, followed by the loud order, given 
on the ship, to ‘furl sail,” was the signal for crowds of 
boys to swarm through the port-holes, and over the 
bammock-nettings, and climb upon the broad ladders 
which converged at the tops of the masts. On the 
shearpoles and lower ratlines they paused impatient for 
the order to go aloft, and when it came, away they went 
like monkeys, racing to eee which would reach the tops 
first. . 






The timid mother looked up at the long lines of boys 
far above her on the footropes of the yards, tugging at 
the heavy sails, and then turned to her son. 

“O Edward, I never, never can consent.” 

But her son's interested, eager face, flushed with ex- 
citement, met her gaze, and before he could make any 
reply, the boat was at the gangway, and those on 
board were hastening up the long companion ladder and 
descending to the deck on the other side. 


The Recruits Under Inspection. 

A bridge was built across the deck just abaft the 
mainmast. On this the captain was etanding, and aleo 
the executive officer, the next in command. The latter 
had ‘taken the deck” when ‘‘all hands” were called to 
furl sail, and etill beld the trumpet. Both officers wore 
thelr appropriate uniforms. They were looking down 
at the crowd which bad just come on board, and the 
captain remarked as he left the bridge,— 

“Better look those boys over, Mr. B., and sift out 
those who are obviously unfit, before they go down to 
the office.” 

The executive officer leaned over the rail of the 
bridge, and called to the corporal of the guard on duty 
at the gangway, who stepped to the bridge and suluted. 

“Pick out the boys who came to ship, and form them 
in line on the port side of the quarter-deck, snd have 
their friends go below.” 

The corporal again saluted, and went to his duty. In 
a few moments a line of boys, some twenty-five in num- 
ber, were toeing a seam and ready for inapection. 

The officer came down from the bridge, glanced 
quickly at the different faces, and then stepped up toan 
unbappy-looking youth whose blunted face and becry 
breath showed signs of recent intoxication. 

“What are you here for?” he inquired, sharply. 

‘I want to sbip, sir.” 

“When were you drunk last?” 

“T never gets drunk, sir, never. Take a glass o’ beer, 
*casionally, an' I thought, mebbe, it would reform me 
ify— 

“You have come to the wrong place,” anid the officer, 
sternly. This is not a reform school, and we want no 
drunkards or vicious boys in the service. Fall out of 
the ine! Corporal, take thie boy to the gangway and 
send him ashore in the first boat.” 

“And what led you to come here?" said the officer, 
turning to a lad whose short, stout figure and clean, 
good face had attracted him. 

“My mother is a widow, sir, and I want to help to 
take care of her. I heard you pald boys ten dollars a 
month over and above their board." 

“That will do. Iam sorry for your mother, my Ind, 
and it is the proper thing for you to do what you can to 
support her, but you have come to the wrong place. 
The law forbids that a cent of your earnings shall go 
for the support of any relative. A part of it is necded 
for outfit and spending money, and the rest is kept on 
the books for you until your discharge at the age of 
twenty-one. Fallout!” And the lad left the line with 
a look of disappointment, and went to the gungway. 

“How old are you?” the officer inquired, stopping in 
front of a strapping fellow nearly six feet high. 

“Nineteen, last December.” 

You are too old to ship, and too tall. Our limit of 
age je from fiftcen to eighteen, and our maximum 
height Is five feet, three Inches. Fall out!” 

The next boy addressed was a terror-stricken fhd, 
who waa looking about him as though trying to find a 
way of escape. 

“What brought you here?” 

“Father made me come,” the boy replied, whimper- 
ing. 

“Don't you come of your own accord?” 

“No, sir; I'd rather be thrashed than come. Father 
swore he'd put me”—— 

“That will do. Give my compliments to your father 
and tell bim this ship is not a penitentiary, but a school 
—a school for good boys—boys tbat can be trusted. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yea, sir.” 








“Weill, fall out then.” And the lad hurried away. 


Just from the Country. 

At the end of the line stood a boy of fine physique, but 
round-shouldered and slouchy in drees, evidently from 
the country. From the moment of arriving on board he 
had gazed about him with a bewildered expression. 

Everything was so new and strange—the spotless 
deck, the polished guns, the bright canopy rails over 
the hatchways, the binnacles, and wheel, and huge cap. 
stan, the dense crowd of boys forward of the mainmast, 
the officers in glittering uniform abaft it—so many 
things the uses of which he could not comprchend, that 
when the executive officer spoke to this ungainly lad, 
and asked him where he came from, he stared at him in 
astupid way, and replied mechanically that he came 
from Matne. * 

“Well, wake up! Stand up straight. Take your 
hands out of your pockets and put them down at your 
sides. There, now, what have you been doing?” if 

“Farmin’ 

“Did you ever sec a ship before?” 

“No, sir, I never seed a ship afore, ’cept a skeow 
that”?—— 

“Never mind about the skow. Did any boy ever give 
you a good licking?” 

The boy opened his eyes with astonishment, and said, 
with a significant tone, “I reckon not.” 

‘The officer smiled and put one final question, “Do 
you really want to be a sailor?” : 

“Yans, sir.” 

“Well, I'll give you a chance. Messenger, take this 
boy down to the captain's office.” 









Ambitious. 

“What do you come here for?” the officer next in- 
quired of a pompous-looking little fellow who seemed 
to want an opportunity to speak. 

“To learn to be a sailor, and get to be an officer,” the 
boy replied promptly. 

“We can do the first for you; we cannot do the sec- 
ond. You bave a wrong {dea. This ship Is to train 
boys to become eatlors. The Naval Academy at An- 
napolis is the place where boyn are trained ns officers.” 

“But, sir, can’t a sailor become an officer?” 

“No, not a commissioned officer. You can rine to be 
a petty officer, a sort of foreman among sailors, and 
there are a few chances to become warrant officers ;— 
that is, a boatswain, or gunner, or sallmaker, or carpen- 








ter. These are officers, but not commissioned officers.” 
‘The boy whose solc ambition was to wear a sword 
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and strut in epaulets fell out of the linc, and 
walked, with a dejected look, to the gangway. 

“What are you working your jaws for?” in- 
quired the officer sternly, stopping in front of a 
stunted little fellow, a street gamin from the 
neighboring city. 

“Chewin’, sir,” was the timid reply. 

“How dare you bring tobacco on board this 
ship, where not a boy is allowed to use it? Go to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


dred seamen at present allowed by law are gradu- 
ates of our training-ships; and these, by reason of 
their superior training, have been advanced, in 
their minority even, to the ratings of petty officers. 

Without doubt, many of these youth, on being 
discharged at the age of twenty-one, will enter the 
merchant service; but it is hoped that the great 
body of them will choose the navy as their perma- 
nent home, and thereby so elevate the tone and 





SAILOR BOYS IN THE NAVY. 


the spit-kid, yonder, and empty your mouth, and 
then I will talk to you.” 


The Widow's Son. 

Almost the last boy to be questioned was the 
one who has been before alluded to,—the lad who 
came with his mother. 

“What have you been doing ?” 

“Going to school, sir.” 

“What books have you been reading lately ?” 

“A variety, sir; among them the stories of 
Cooper and Marryatt.” 

“I thought so. I am afraid your notions are 
too romantic to suit the life on board this ship. 
How would you relish chewing hard-tack with 
those fine teeth of yours, and putting those lily 
fingers into a tar-bucket ?” 

“You can try me, sir,” the boy replied, modest- 
ly but firmly. 

“Very well; you can go to the captain’s office 
on the deck below.” 

His Examination. 

The boy found his way to the captain's office. 
Here the clerk put to him several questions, as to 
age, place of residence, parents, previous occupa- 
tion, motive in coming to the ship, etc., all of 
which, having been answered satisfactorily, an or- 
der was made out to the surgeon to examine him 
as to his physical fitness for the service, and he 
was conducted by the orderly to a place screened 
off on the gun deck. 

The surgeon bade him strip naked, and then 
proceeded to search his whole body for any mal- 
formation or defect. All of which was noted on 
a blank prepared tor the purpose, which blank 
was sent to the captain’s office with the result of 
the examination. 

Having passed the surgeon, the boy was sent to 
the “school-room,” on the berth deck,—a steerage 
fitted up as a library,—where a board of officers in- 
quired into his mental and moral qualifications, 
and his aptitude for the service. 

He was directed to read aloud from a book 
handed to him; to write a sentence; to perform 
examples in arithmetic; and to reply to a scries of 
questions such as any bright, intelligent boy could 
readily answer. Inquiries were made as to his 
moral training and habits, how and where he spent 
his evenings, his religious preferences, etc. 

Some explanation was then made of the general 
character of life on board ship, the discipline, the 
restraints, the length of service, etc., and the ques- 
tion was put to him whether he was willing to ac- 
cept these conditions. 

On replying in the affirmative, he was put to one 
final test—to see whether he could go aloft without 
being dizzy. He was taken to the upper deck, and I 
required to climb into the rigging, and go over the 
mast head, and come down on the other side. 

This the boy found no difficulty in doing, and 
was accordingly pronounced to have passed the 
entrance examinations and to be ready for the for- 
mality of enlistment. After a brief talk with the 
captain, he was permitted to go ashore with his 
mother on condition that he would return the next 
day, sign the shipping articles, and enter upon his 
new duties, 


‘What Boys May Enter the Navy. 

It will be seen from the above description that 
none but boys of sound physical health, good 
morals and fair intelligence, are wanted in the 
naval service. The government permits the en- 
listment of seven hundred and fifty boys annually, 
and undertakes to train them, by the aid of officers 
carefully picked for the purpose, in practical sea- 
manship, gunnery, and the elements of an English 





education, the intention being to drive out of the 
service the foreign and vicious elements, and man 
the navy with trained and disciplined sailors of 
American birth. 

Nearly one-half of the seven thousand five hun- 


character of the service as to make the uniform of 
the American sailor a badge of distinction and 


honor, 
—— -—+er- —_ 


STEPPING STONES. 


Thold ft truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
TENNYSON, 





FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA. 

The proportion of foreign-born citizens in this 
country is not so great as is commonly supposed. 
In 1880, the whole number was only 6,677,360, out 
of a population of more than 50,000,000. This is 
about 13% per cent. Out of every one thousand 
persons, therefore, in the United States about one 
hundred and thirty-three are not natives. 

The pr®portion differs very widely in different 
States. In California more than one-third of the 
people are foreign-born, the number being 292,680 
out of a populggion of 864,686. In North Caro-| 
lina, which has a populatian of 1,400,000, there a 
but 3,679 foreigners. In fact, there are not twice 
as many foreigners in the whole South as there 
are in the State of California. 

The largest colonies of foreigners aro in the East. 
This seems surprising in view of the fact of the 
enormous emigration of Germans, Swedes, Irish 
and natives of other nations to the Northwest. 
Out of the six and two-thirds millions of immi- 
grants, New England has more than 800,000; 
New York 1,200,000; Pennsylvania nearly 600,000 
and New Jersey 200,000. These States, therefore, 
have about forty-two per cent. of the entire foreign 
population of the country. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the foreign- 
born population is, and must henceforth be, a de- 
creasing proportion of the whole citizenship of the 
country. No probable amount of immigration 
can make the proportion grow larger. 

Assuming that the six and two-thirds millions 
of foreigners settled in this country are of average 
age, the number of deaths from natural causes 
among them will be about two hundred thousand 
ayear. Two hundred thousand immigrants, there- 
fore, must arrive and settle in the United States 
every year simply to keep the present number of 
resident foreigners good. 

The natural increase of fifty million people is 
not less than a million and a quarter a year, and 
in order to keep the present proportion of foreign 
settlers good, there must be an additional immigra- 
tion of about one hundred and seventy thousand 
more. This being the case, the arrival of immi- 
grants must average one thousand a day through- 
out the year, and every year, to maintain the pro- 
portion of thirteen and one-third per cent. of for- 
eign-born citizens. 

Perhaps we should explain why it is a matter of 
congratulation that the proportion of aliens in the 
United States is likely to pease. Immigration 
is to be encouraged, and it cannot be denied that 
immigrants, as a whole, make valuable citizens. 
But it is time that the long strain of absorbing and 
assimilating foreigners, so that they are American- 
ized in spirit and in act, should cease. Heretofore, 
the people of each nation who have settled in this 
country have been too “‘clannish.” This has been 
a serious cause of apprehension. 

The “Irish vote” and the “German vote” have 
been sought and used by politicians, for political 
purposes. This can be done at every election so 
long a6 Irishmen and German citizens form an 
important part of the community and stand to- 
gether. The one thing to be desired politically is 
that Irishmen should forget that they were Irish- 
men, and Germans that they were Germans, and 
that they, and all persons settling in this country 
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tion and to have a national pride. It will acquire 
that pride, and have the air and the spirit of a na- 
tion, just as soon as there cease to be within it, and 
parts of it, colonies of people who are foreigners at 
heart, and who have greater political power by re- 
maining so. 

An Irishman coming to America, and locating 
himself in New York, where his countrymen have 
—to state it mildly—large influence, is much more 
likely to remain an Irishman, and to be an Amer- 
ican only for voting purposes, than if he goes to a 
city or town where natives of Ireland are few. If 
he remains here enjoying the liberty, privileges 
and protection of our laws, gratitude should lead 
him to become in spirit and in act an Amcrican. 
If he cannot do this, he ought to go back to his old 
associations in Ircland. The same imay be said of 
all immigrants of other nationalities who settle in 
this country. 

During the last ten years the proportion of for- 
cign-born citizens of the United States declined 
about one per cent., which was a rapid rate. It 
increased in only a few States, only two of which 
were even of average size. It decreased in the 
great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri and others, and in most ot them 
largely. The decline was to a great extent caused 
by the depression in business, which almost put a 
stop to immigration, and allowed the native popu- 
lation to “catch up.” 

No other nation cver received and moulded so 
large a number of aliens from all parts of the globe 
as has this country. The effect of the experiment 
was at first looked forward to by many wise men 
with apprehension, but the result has proved that 
their fears were groundless. It may now be said that 
the possibility of danger has almost disappeared. 
The country has attained such a size, and its nat- 
ural growth is so large, that the additions to its 
population from without are now almost imper- 
ceptible. 





—++—___ 
HAPPY SOUL! 


‘There was a soul on an autumnal, sailing, 
Beyond the earth's dark’bars, 
Toward the land of sunsets never paling, 
‘Toward heaven's sca of stars: 
Behind, there was a wake of billows tossing, 
Before, a glory lay. 
O happy soul! with all salf set, Just crossing 
Into the Far-away— 
The glooms and gleams—the calniness and the strife 
Were death behind thee, and before thee life. 





-——-——+0r- 
THE IRISH AGITATOR. 


About seven years ago, a great meeting of Irish- 
men, who were in favor of demanding Home Rule 
from England, gathered in the spacious Rotunda, 
at Dublin. An election for a member of Parlia- 
ment was about to take place in Dublin County. 
‘The Tory candidate wus Col. Taylor, a member OF 
Tord Beaconstield’s Cabinet, while the candidate 
of the Home Rulers was a hitherto almost entirely 
unknown young man, named Charles Stewart 
Parnell. 

From the first, Col. Taylor's election was cer- 
tain. But the Home Rulers were resolved to 
strain every nerve to make their vote as large as 
possible; and hence this vast gathering in the Ro- 
tunda. 

After some glowing speeches by eloquent leaders, 
the young man who had been chosen as the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Home Rulers appeared, amid a 
hurricane of cheers, on the platform. 

There was little noteworthy about his appear- 
ance. He seemed simply like a good-looking, timid, 
modest young man; and when the cheers had 
ceased, and he proceeded to make his first public 
address, it was evident that he was not at all ac- 
customed to making speeches. Indeed, the speech 
was not a powerfulone. Yet there was something 
about the speaker which attracted the liking of his 
audience; and from that time he became a leading 
figure in Irish politics. 

Charles Stewart Parnell is now the chief of the 
Land League and of the Irish National party. At 
the age of thirty-six, he is one of the most con- 
spicuous men in the world. He has become a 
practised and powerful speaker, and in Parliament 
has shown great tact and courage as a party leader, 
and has taken a very active part in the debates of 
the House. 

While he is the leader of a people who are five- 
sixths Catholic, and three-fourths peasants, Par- 
nell is himself a Protestant, a large land-owner, 
and of aristocratic origin. His ancestry on the 
father’s side have for centuries been men of sub- 
stance and influence in Ireland, while his maternal 
grandfather was that stout old American commo- 
dore, Charles Stewart, whose exploits in the war 
of 1812 won for him the sturdy nickname of “Old 
Tronsides.” 

Quite in contrast to the emotional people of 
whose cause he is the leading champion, Parnell 
is very calm, cool-blooded, deliberate and moder- 
ate. He is quite unlike the fiery O’Connell or the 
impetuous Grattan. His speeches seldom betray 
any violence, or even warmth of emotion. He is 
always master of himself and of his theme. His 
advice to his countrymen is always tinged with 
prudence and caution. 

As the leader of the Land League, Parneil has 
claimed to conduct an agitation for reform entirely 
within the limits of the law. He has organized 
the League throughout Ireland, so that he now 
finds himself at the head of a body of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Irish peasants. 








from foreign countrics, should learn that they are 
American citizens. 
‘Tho United States is large enough to be a na- 


His object is to resist the tyranny of the land- 
lords, and to bring about such changes in the laws 
relating to Ireland aa will enable the soil to be 








gradually transferred to peasant proprietors of 
emall farms. $ 

Of course it is too soon yet to decide whether Par- 
nell’s agitation will succeed; or, indeed, whether 
Parnell will himself prove to be a great national 
leader, capable of carrying forward a struggle to 
the achievement of a larger degree of freedom. 
The obstacles in his way are enormous; but it is 
for really great men to subdue enormous obsta- 


cles. 
ee gy 


LINCOLN AND JACKSON. 

A contributor to a Philadelphia journal gives the fol. 
lowing incident in the life of President Lincoln, hereto- 
fore unpublished. He states that the. President, with 
many other officials, was present at religious services 
which were held In a chapel of the Baaitary Commis. 
sion at City Point, the night before Gen. Lee's surren- 
der. 

The sermon, preached by a young man, who had 
more zeal than wisdom, expressed more of bitternces 
against the South than of the spirit of the gospel of 
Christ, Mr. Lincoln was greatly annoyed, and showed it. 

Gen. Patrick, the provost, rose and said, “Let us not 
dismiss the congregration without once naming the 
name of Christ,” and offered a prayer fuil of tender 
sympathy for the suffering in both North and South, 
pleading with God that the blessing of peace might soon 
come to the whole country. 

The President listened with bowed head, the tears 
trickling down his haggard cheeks. The next morning 
when a deputation from the Christlan Commission were 
starting to Richmond, Gen. Patrick gave them their 
final orders, when Mr. Lincoln’s boarse voice inter- 
rupted him, saying,— 

“I want the Christian Commission to remember the 
spirit of their Master, and to throw oil on the troubled 
waters. I do not want the people of the South insulted 
in either prayers or preaching.” 

Ashe went up to Richmond, the city councila met 
him on the steamer, and he said to them earnestly, “Do 
not think I have come to you with any feeling of exal- 
tation over the reverses you have suffered. My heart is 
sore for the destruction of your beautiful city. There 
is nothing I can do, consistent with the laws, that I am 
not wijling to do for you.” 

Now that the fury and smoke of the war have passed 
away, it is refreshing to note that certain men in both 
the North and the South stand apart from others and 
receive respect from the people. Foremost among these 
men are Abraham Lincoln and Stonewall Jackson. 
‘They are the representatives ot men of sincere and sim. 
ple character, with a deep, underlying tenderness be- 
neath their strength. 

Such men may be mistaken in their opinions, and 
even lose their lives for an error, but the world is sure, 
at last, to do justice to the integrity of their natures. 


———+er____ 


A WOMAN IN A DOG-PIT. 

A horribly dramatic scene occurred not long since in 
New York. The two champion bull-dogs of the coun- 
try were to fight. Quarter was not to be given. One 
or the other of the animals must be left dead in the pit. 

The stakes were high, the betting enormous. The 
amphitheatre was filled with roughs, professional 
thieves, aud men embruted by indulgence and vice, from 
all the Atlantic cities. 

One dog was placed in the pit. The other was called 
for. To the amazement of the oudience a woman 
came in leading the gigantic brate, and uttering a volley 
of obscenity and oaths, as she proceeded to place the 
animal before his antagonist. 

There was a sudden silence in the wretched assembly. 
The shock of surprise was as manifest as though it had 
been declared in oaths from those brutal lips. Scarcely 
@ word was said while the woman was present, and 
when she went out there was a breath of relief. 

Debauched and degraded as were these men, they had 
their ideal of what is fitting and appropriate in woman, 
and this brazen female had outraged it. 

‘Women in higher ranks than this dog-fighter's wife 
have tried to win the applause of men by emulating 
thelr worst traits. They have become tricky politicians, 
gamblers, even blaspheming atheists, and been proud to 
boast of their reckless conduct, or their wickedness. 
But they never bave suoceeded in winning the admira- 
tion of men. 

Very few men ever become #o deBased, or 80 con- 
firmed in skepticism, as not to wish to see their wives 
and daughters as true and pure and faithful to them and 
their children as the best women the world knows. “It 
ie aguinst nature,” said Thomas Paine, in a private let- 
ter to a Young girl, ‘for a woman not to be a believer in 
God.” 

Young girls should remember bow great and constant 
their influence is upon their boy companions; not as 
friends, probably, or sweethearts, but as the types of 
modesty, gentleness and truth. 

ca gps 
HAZING AT SYRACUSE. 

Four young men of the Syracuse University not long 
since took one of their fellow-students into the fields 
and brutally mutilated him, his only offence being that 
he was a new-comer to the institution. 

The lad appealed to the civil authorities, policemen 
were sent to arrest the offenders, and the faculty of the 
college promptly surrendered them into thelr hands to 
be dealt with according to law. 

This is the important point In the case. The Syra- 
cuse Faculty ts, we believe, the first which has acknowl. 
edged the fact that rufflanism inside the college Is pre- 
cisely the same as rufflaniem outside, and should be 
punished in the same way. 

To a greater or less extent, Hazing is practiged in al- 
most all cf our colleges. In some instances, the assaults 
by the students upon Freshmen have been almost mur- 
derous. The authorities of these institutions, we are 
sure, are honestly anxious to put an end to the prac 
tice. The mistake they have made is that they have 
contented themselves with suspending, or expelling, the 
guilty students, which was probably the very treatment 
they wished; and have protected them from legal pun- 
isbment by keeping their orimes from public view as 
well as they could, for fear of injuring the institution 
with which they were connected. 

‘In one case, a riot among students in which pistols 
were fired was nervously kept from publicity by the 
Prosident, Im aasthor,@ woak boy was ect upon and 
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beaten so brutally by four young men that he was crip- 
pled for life. And in still another cage, a lad who was 
carried out of his bed on a winter’s night, pumped on 
and left out until morning, died in consequence of the 
exposure. 

In these cases the faculty of cach inetilution inter- 
fered to protect the offenders from the criminal law. 
‘Their course has been injurious to the interests of their 
institutions. Few parents are willing to trust their sons 
to schools where they have not the same protection in 
life and limb which they would have claewhere. 

‘The action of the Syracuse University bas been ap- 
proved by the pres of the whole country, When the 
young men in our colleges who have brutal and vicious 
propensities know that their assaults are a matter for 
the attention of the police, and will result in au ac- 
quaintance with the county jail instead of « mild repri- 
mand from their professors, there will be an end of 
hazing. 

THE ADAMS TEMPER. 

Residents of Quincy, during the days of John Adams 
and his son, John Quincy, used to speak of the Adams 
temper. Neither of these great men made the least 
attempt to conceal his dislikes and prejudiées, and both 
would say disagreeable things to other persons. 

John Quincy Adams was once conversing with a gay 
city gentleman. 

“Your young men in New England,” sald the latter, 
half-appealingly, “are better trained than ours; they 
are not surrounded by such bad influenoes; that per- 
haps makes a difference.” 

“I was left pretty much to myself when a mere boy 
in the most corrupt capital of Europe; but it made no 
diftcrence to me,” answered Mr. Adams. 

Of course, the gentleman, who had nothing more to 
say, did not think Mr. Adams winning in his ways. 
This infirmity of temper, together with his coldness of 
manner, prevented him from being fortunate in making 
or in keeping friends. 

As on illustration of John Adams' infirmity of tem- 
per, Mr. Congdon, the journalist, relates a conversation 
he had with Mr. Charles Framcis Adams. It occurred 
the morning after the inauguratign of Franklin’s statue 
in Boston. 7 

“My grandfather,” said Mr. Adams, “never could 
keep his temper; Franklin always kept bis. The two 
men never could get along together; my grandfather 
was all fire, said imprudent things and lost his self-con- 
trol; Franklin took advantage of this, answered calmly, 
argued warily, and for this reason usually got the bet- 
ter of the argument.” 

This infirmity of a noble mind was, however, the re- 
sult of that very vehemence of spirit which did such 
good service In the Revolutionary times. As such it 
may be classed among the many Illustrations of the fact 
that a vice is often a virtue carried to an excess. 

But young men should remember that a bad temper is 
a barrier to one’s success. Genial manners prevent bat- 
tles, and win where harshness and anger would lose. A 
kind word and a courteous greeting cost nothing, and 


their effect 1s wonderful in softening the asperities of | 


Ife. 
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JACK’S IRON EAR-RINGS. 

The old man-of-war's mun has almost disappeared, 
driven away by monitors and iron-clads. He was a cu- 
rious type of humanity. hough not averse to being 
killed while fighting for the fiag, he strongly objected to 
losing an arm or leg. ‘The world had no place, in his 
opinion, for a maimed old sailor. 

‘An admirable illustration of this prejudice, given by 
Admiral Farragut, is told in Col. Forney’s volume of 
“Anecdotes of Public Men.” 

At thirteen, Farragut was a midshipman on board the 
Eavex when she was captured by the English ships in 
the harbor of Valparaiso. Being wounded, he with 
other disabled men was sent on shore for treatment. 
Jack Corrington, the captain of the maintop, was one 
of them, he having a terrible wound in the shoulder. 

‘The aurgeons thought it would be necessary to ampu- 
tate hie arm at the socket. But Jack begyed so hard to 
be permitted to “die with his flipper,” that they deter- 
mined to try to save it. 

Farragut was Jack's “chicken,” being atationed with 
him in the maintop and taught to make knots, splice, 
reef and steer by the thorough old sailor. 

He, therefore, voluntecred to nurse Jack. Linseed 
poultices were npplied twice a day, and after a long 
time the inflammation and swelling began to subside. 

One morning there was found in the poultice a piece 
ofa shell over an inch long, and weighing about an ounce. 
From that day Jack's improvement was merked, and he 
regarded the bit of iron as a precious relic. He deter- 
mined to have it made into an ear-ring for his old mother 
at Marblehead. 

But one thing bothered him. Witb one ear-ring, the 
old lady wouldn't be in trim. She would have a list 
to the starboard. Jack sought the ald of a Chillan 
Jeweller, who sawed the iron In two, and put a gold 
ring in each piece. A happier man could nol be found 
than was Jack when he presented the uncouth orna- 
ments to his mother. 





A JUDICIAL PUNSTER. 

Richard Peters, of Philadelphia, a United States dis- 
trict judge appointed by President Washington, was a 
noted wit and punster. On beginning his professional 
career, he hung from his office a sign bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Richard Peters, attorney-at-law. 
Business done here at half-price. N.B. Half done.” 

“Please, sir, inform me,” blandly asked the judge, at 
a dinner-party, of a naval officer who had been describ- 
ing a soap island he met with while on a cruise, “it the 
making of that island didn’t require a good deal of lyc.”” 

But His Honor was bimeelf caught, once, at an agri- 
cultural dinner, by a countryman to whom he was tell- 
ing extraordinary stories. ‘Tell us some more of your 
Xarnal les!” shouted the candid farmer, as the judge 
paused. 

When Gen. Leafayette visited Philadelphia, Peters, 
who had served as Commissioner of War during the 
Revolution, was d eputed to be his guide. On one ocea- 
sion, he asked the gencral if he wouldn't like to see a 
resurrection of the Continental Army. 

Tafnyette assured him that he would, whereupon 
Peters collected a crowd of the raggedest rascals he 
could find, and parading them befure the astonished 
marquis, exclaimed,— 

“Hero they are, Geueral,—tg) rag, and bobtail! Hore 


thoy are!” 


“Sir,” said a young officer to Lafayette, “though we 
were not born to partake of your Revolutionary hard- 
ships, yet, should our country be attacked, we will not 
fail to tread in the shoes of our forefathers.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Judge Peters, who was rtand- 
ing near, “that you can’t do, for they fought bare- 
footed.” 

One of the old officers of the Revolution, Col. Forest, 
was #0 overcome on seeing Lafayette that he fell upon 
his neck and wept. 

“There are many kinds of trees in our forests,” whis- 
pered Peters to the marquis, “and this is a weeping 
willow.” 

~ 40, 
SURPRISED. 

D’ Albertis was greatly assisted in his travels in New 
Guinea by an aneroid barometer, which is shaped like 
a watch, and dispenses with the use of quicksilver. One 
of the stories he tells shows how the instrument aided 
him. His porters had agreed to take him to Hatam, for 
a fixed payment. They stopped at a village to rest; 
and on being told to go on, said, “This is Hatam; pay 
us our wages.” . 

D'Albertis knew, however, both by the distance and 
elevation, that they were deceiving him, and told them 
but they again said,— 

Chis is 
not Hatam ? 

He then took his aneroid out of his pocket, and laying 
his finger on a point of the scale said, ‘Here is Hatam; 
this tells me where it is,” and then explained that when 
they got higher up the mountain the index would move, 
and when they reached Hatam it would come to the 
point he had marked. 

‘This astonished them greatly, but they would not be- 
lieve it without proof. So he let one of them carry it 
himself to the top of a small hill near, when they saw 
that the index had moved, and on coming down that it 
moved back again. 

This quite satisfied them. They acknowledged that 
the white man knew where he was going, and could not 
be deceived, so they at once said,— 

“Let us rest to-day; to-morrow we will go to Hatam.” 

Of course every man and woman in the village want- 









tam; pay us. How do you know this is 





ed to see the little thing that told the stranger where lay | 
the most remote villages of the forest; and thus the 
traveller's influence was increased, and perhaps his per- 
sonal safety secured. 





—— 
NOBLY DONE. 

No braver deeds are done than those performed by 
herofe life-boatmen. They launch their boats, when to 
put off seems certain death. If the surf beats them back 
to the shore, they try again and again, until they can do 
their mission of life-saving. Read the following ancc- 
dote of a life-boatman’s heroism, and then think that 
every year acts equally heroic in spirit are performed, 
but are unrecorded : 


One stormy Sunday evening in March, as the people 
were coming out of church at Great Yarmouth, a signal 
gun was heard from a vessel on the Groby Sand. The 
ship had struck on the Sand, and the waves were boom- 
ingover her. 
he seamen were at once upon the beach and pre- 

pared to launch a yawl. While they were waiting for 
a lull to run the boat through the surf, a young beach- 
man ran up and jerked one of the yaw!’s zrew from his 
ost. 1 
“No, no, Jack! not this time,” he said; ‘‘you’ve been 
out three times already because I’ve got married. Fair's 
faire-so now I’ll take my spell again.” 

‘The boat was launched, and was just clesringtbe surf, 

WO a breaker timed her upund fang here omapletely 
over. Three of the crew were drowned, and one of 
them was the newly-married man who had refused to 
let his brother take his place. 
‘Without a moment's delay another yaw! was got 
ready for launching; she was pushed out to sea, but it 
was too late. The ship on the Sand had gone to pieces, 
and all hands were lost. 


ee 


THEY WERE THERE. 

Dr. Houghton, the rector of ‘the little church around 
the corner,” ia distinguished for his labors among the 
poor and degraded. The New York correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser tells this story of the good rector : 


Not many years ayo, one of our surgeons of note was 
called to attend a gambler, the keeper of a notorious 
“hell.” Finding that the man could not live, he in- 
formed Dr. Houghton of the case, and the latter at once 
went to the establishment, ministered to the man, and 
was with him until his death. 

‘The funeral took place in the church, and some of the 
men employed in the gambling-house went to the sur- 
geon and said,— 

“Doe, the dominie says that we must go and see the 
boss buried. It's a good many years since we've seen 
the inside of a church, and we're a queer lot to go there; 
but if the dominie says so, there aint uo use talk- 
ing; we've got to be there.” 

‘And they were. In the pews of the little church, with 
the light through the beautiful stained glass windows 
shining on their 

“Coneaye faces, trampled in 

As if with the iron hoof of sin,” 
sat as strange an assemblage as ever gathered within 
sacred walls, or in any place or at any time since the 

ublicans and sinners collected in the streets of Jerusa- 

em. 
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. TRAIN IT. 


‘A writer in the Chicago Express, who may know to 
his own cost how an editor’s memory suffers in the 
public service, from the necessity of the “skimming” he 
speaks of, offers some good suggestions which young 
people, at least, may profit by. 


Your memory is bad, perhaps, but there are two ways 
of curing the Worst memory. One of them is to read a 
subject when interested; the other is to not only read 
but think. When you have read a paragraph or a page 
stop, close the book, and try to remember the ideas on 
the page, and not only call them vaguely to mind, but 

put them in words and speak them out. Faithfully fol- 
low these two rules, and you have the golden keys of 
knowledge. 

Besides inattentive reading there are other things in- 
jurious to the memory. One is the habit of skimming 
‘over newspapers, items of news, smart remarks, items 
of information, political reflections, fashion notes, 80 
that all is a confused jumble, never to be thought of 
again, thus diligently cultivating a habit of careless 
reading hard to break. Another is the reading of 
trashy novels. 

oe 
KING AND SCHOOL-MASTER,. 

George III. is said to have told with gusto the follow- 
ing story: 

A Scotch school-master accompanied him to the door 
of the school-room with his hat on, and when outside 
the door he said to the uncovered monarch, who, by the 
way, was then only Prince of Wales, “You will not 
think me wanting in courtesy, I hope, but the fact is 
this—if the boys thought there was any one clse as im- 
portant as myself, I should never get any obedience 
again.” 
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HE YOUTHS, COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair 
y be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT’s 
COCOAINE. 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. (Com. 








POPULAR SHORTHAND ina NUT-SH “ 

A new 5?-page work on the simple style of Takigrafy 
mailed, postpaid, for 5 cents, All persons desiring to 
learn the simplest method of taking notes of Sermons, 


Lectures, ete. should send for acopy. Address 
Meriden, Conn. 


W. 0. COOPER, Box 
An Old and Valuable Remedy—I. ntroduced1856 





. 
A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron, It is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession as a rey PALATABLE 
AROMATIC IN TONIC for ih 


e cure of dyspepe 
sia, logs of appetite, bolls, ete. BILLINGS, Cea e 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit, 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


‘ Butchers, 

AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal: 

‘Thoroughly wat Send 

stamp for circu 

list. CHAS. W. 










r price- 
OPELAND, 
Boston, Mass, 


Finest Cards in the World. 
200 KINDS. 


LOWELL’S Steel Plate | 
PICTURE CARDS. 

Landscapes, Marine Views, Moon- 

light Scenes, Birds, Flowers, Fig- 

ures, ete. Assorted Sets, no two 

alike, 0c. $1,00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 

$4.00, $5.00. Send for the above or 

cight 3c, stamps for samples and 

" deseriptive list. 
ds JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 


the Throat and Tungs yield to this new remedy, The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 





much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aguietslee), 
Smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life.. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 





SEWING. 


HAND OR MACHINE 


‘CdTHOM 
SEL NI L9aa FHL 





SPECIAL OFFER NO. 5. 


To induce all Bracket Sawyers to give the Griffin 
Blades a trial, we here make a most tempting offer. On 
receipt of 25 cents we will send, postage paid, to any 
address,— 


12 Griffin Blades. 

1 Design for Double Wall Pocket. 
10 Brass Hinges (Fancy). 

1 Design for new Frames. 

3 Designs for new Easels. 

‘These designs are all new, and are unusu- 
ally attractive and beautiful. These Hinges 
have been made up for us in large quantities 
for this special offer, and are worth at the 
stores three cents each, 
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GRIFFIN'S BRACKET SAW BLADES 


Are now the best Blades in the WORLD. 





BEST. 
STRONGEST. 





GRIFFINS © 
PATENT 


Saw Braves. 





FASTEST CUTTING. 
SHARPEST TEETH. 


ComDmAXIATPrANH 


| 


10 


We have hundreds of letters from those using the Grif- 
fin Blades, which speak of them in the highest terms. 

Were the sole Agents for these blades in the United 
States,’ If you do not find them at the hardware stores 
we wil serid them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid: 

Sizes from No, 1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 





ALL things are comparative. To a nervots woman 
the problem of how to get a caterpillar wif ker new bon- 
net is a matter of greater moment than the passage of 
the Rubicon was to Cesar 


$1.25 per gross. 
No Pte ‘10 inclusive, 20 cents per doz., or $1.0 per gross, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
#1 Temple Place, Beston, Mass: 





When you begin to think about your own and your 
boys’ spring clothes recollect that we place at your dls- 
posal a varlety of well-made and stylish garni such 
‘as no ordinary retail establishment can offer, and after 
adding cost of expressage or postage, our prices (the 
manufacturers’ Ho ices) are still below what you would 
have to pay tor Inferior goods at home. Write for sam- 
ples and directions for ordering without risk. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
CLOTHIERS, 

487 Broadway, - - - = 

ASK FOR 

THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED. 











New York, 
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GOLD, SILVER, AND NIOKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


SKIRTSUPPORTER 
tr 18 NOT EXC a 


Recentimprovementsadd much 
H+} to its already extensive populari- 
“|ty. Sample by mail, $150. For ~ 
“Gsale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, 








PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 





Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WO ), and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of m. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO.,, Holyoke, Mass, 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. Y, "248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire 8 mn. 


DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSET. 
ia iggy eG rng e 


vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. It {s elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture, 

































For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25, 
WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
I pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sonnd health. Sold aver be or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamp: JOHNS! & CO., Bangor, Me, 


PUZZOLINE. 












A liquid glue and cement. Superior to mown, 
Tipit THE PUZZOLINE © erfor to any ting know a 
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For the Companion, 


THE OPEN FIRE GRATE. 


‘The man who warms his slippered feet 
At he:trth of pol g 

Or near some dust 
While thought aid finey rove, 

Will fail to prize my simple 

rehance the theme berate; 

Therero guest. Leal him to 
‘The open fire grate. 

A softly-cushioned rocker waits 
‘The pressure of his form 

‘The window drapery exeludes 
Dark visions of 

































The glowing coals’ magnetic power 
Dispels the shades of gloom, 





The cheerful blaze. ere it ascends, 
Transfgures all ihe room; 

And gazing, spell-bound, in its depths, 
‘What dreams of bliss aise! 

What aspirations thrill the soul 
‘And waft It to the skies! 

In high-backed chair of ancient style, 
The dear old grandina sits: 

Sweet memories bexuile the hours 
While busily she knits 

For yonder babe within the crib, 
Wii laughs e’en In his sleep, 


























Nor dreams that care and grief will come— 
‘That brightest eyes must we 


With fect on fender, father looks 
The evening paper o 

With Jovial comment, tells the news 
Of home and toreigh shor 

Beside hin, in her mother's arms, 
‘The household 

Anon, with Rover frolieking, 
Her ehlldish laughter rings. 


His lesson learned, the school-boy Joins 
‘The group around the fire; 
His thoughtful brow 
Proclaim lis he 
“Was it ine 
He asks, “that x ? 
When did they make him general 
‘And grandma tells with pride 
The story of ber husband's lites 

















stlons shrewd. 
























TILE YOUTHS 


side of it a fine Eranthemum pictuin; green, 
leaves look as though they were painted with white 
streaks; on the other side, Acalypha “Macatee- 
ana.” These are the largest plants in my box, 
and they do not exceed ten inches in height. 
There are sixty plants in my box, mostly aver- 
aging six inches in height, but a few are quite 
small. They consist of very choice geraniums, 
some of them handsome-leaved, variegated abuti 
Jong, lemon verbena, two bright achyranthes, six 
very beautiful coleuses, and four fine begonias. 
There are others 1 cannot stop to spec 
You will see that I have filled my box with what 
are in themselves beautiful without the aid of 
flowers, though I expect to have a few of these. I 
m perfectly satistied with it, however, just as it 


















is. 

Thad a Jarge German ivy growing out of doors, 
which consisted of several long vines. This I 
planted in one corner of the box and then drooped 
and twined it on the outside, 

The change to indoor life caused the large leaves 
to fall off, but already new ones Lave put forth, 
and the vines are rapidly growing. Everything 
else had been previously prepared, so that there 
was no change in their leatage after being put in 
the box. 

It is a great addition to the beauty of the box to 
have vines of pretty foliage drape the sides. 

This autumn I have had the box placed on a 
small, low table with casters, so that Lean change 
the plants every week and thus avoid that turning 
towards the window which they always assume if, 
kept in one position. [ tirst put in drainage, and 
then filled the box with rich, mellow carth in which 
was a mixture of one-third sand. 
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RICH MEN’S SONS. 


It is not often that young men are favored with 
advice from a person so competent to give it as 
Peter H. Burnett, the first Governor of California, 
now the President of the Pacifie Bank in San 
Francisco. Governor Burnett has been good 
enough to write an account of his long and hon- 
orable life, ander the title of “Recollections and 
Opinions of a Pioneer ;" which is one of the best 
books of its kind we ever had the pleasure of 
reading. Governor Burnett lives in a community 











Its hardships and its joys, 
And how her heart was broken when, 
He lett her with the boys. 


The stocking falls unheeded, 
And the tear-drop dims her eye, 
As Jaiuie kisses her and sings, 
“We'll meet him by A 
A softer light i 














‘And shows th 
Beyond the 
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Where hope fruit . and love 
Works out its sovercign will, 
Conka VAN DE! 
— -- 40+ 
For the Companion. 
BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


Benjamin Franklin, the man who, perhaps more 
than any other eminent American, possessed in a 
large and superb degree the peculiar traits, virtges 
and defects of the American character, began as a 
boy the systematic control of his own faults. 

He made out regular lists of the temptations to 
which he was most accessible, and also of rules 
which he bound himself to obey. Underneath 
was a schedule for cach day of the week, in which 
was given the number of times he had erred. 

When he had successfully resisted a temptation 
long enough to have formed the habit of virtue, he 
felt justified in erasing that black letter from his 
roll. 

There is something so cold-blooded and precise 
in this mode of building up a character that it im- 
“presses us as mere surface-work. 

Most well-intentioned young people, especially 
if of devout natures, attempt something of the 
same kind, and keep a debtor and creditor account 
of their own short-comings and moral successes. 
But a strong temptation will cause an outbreak of 
the long-hidden fires within, that puts the rigid, 
proper moralist to shame. 

The correction of outward conduct is, after all, 
hke scratching and planting on the surface of 
ground which has never been ploughed. Deep in 
the earth lie hid the juices which are to give hfe to 
tree or fruit, and it is in the heart the real life of 
our actions live. 

Boys and girls beginning the world should look 
below their manners or words or even deeds. Are 
they true, pure, faithful m soul to the best they 
know? Or are they sham, unclean, selfish doubt- 
ers? 

Livingstone, the great African explorer, tells ys 
of a great chief, Lekomi, who came to lim one 
day’, and after sitting a long time in deep thought, 
said,— 

“I wish you to change my heart. It is proud 
and angry, angry always.” 

The missionary took the Bible and began to ex- 
plain how his poor heathen friend could become a 
better man, by taking Christ for his master. But 
he interrupted him. 

“No; give me medicine. Change it at once. It 
is always proud, uncasy, angry at some one.” 

The poor chief was mistaken in the remedy he 
needed, but he understood his disease better than 
the great Franklin. 

ee 
A WINDOW-BOX. 

A lady, writing to the Boston Journal, tells how 
she made her window-box. Those who have to 
makc the most of limited space may be pleased to 
know how to keep the greatest number of plants 
to the best advantage. She says: 

The box is made of zinc, one yard long, four- 
teen inches broad, seven inches in depth. To give 
it strength it fs framed at the top with wood. You 
can have the box painted any color you ‘h, or 


leave it unpainted. 
In the centre is Croton “Weismanni,” on one 




















where many men of uncducated minds gain wealth 
very rapidly, and often by unjust means. As 
President of an important bank, he converses with 
such every day, and knows, necessarily, much of 
their history. His testimony is clear and strong | 
that wealth acquired unfairly, or too rapidly, or | 
in quantities beyond the reasonable needs of hu- 
man nature, is usually no blessing to those who 
get it or to those who inherit it. 












The acquisition of such wealth, he thinks, is not 
the way to found a family, but to extiry fc 
it is scarcely possible fora man to make a larg 
fortune in a few y and at the same time to 
bring up children w: And strong enough to us 
properly and enjoy termperately the wealth they 
have inherited, 

Some of the noblest of our race have inherited 
e wealth frou theig ancestors, and mucy of the most 
j useful work ever done on earth has been done by 
persons who have had the command of their time 
throuzh such wealth — But these happy individu. 
als, like the historian Prescott, or Mr. Lowell, our 
mninister to England, Adams, Motley, and others, 
have had behind them Jong lines of virtuous, edu. 
cated and frugal ancestors, as well wise and 
highly-cultivated parents, who bestowed upon the 
education of their children the most assiduous and 
thoughtful care every day, from their birth to their 
maturity. 

Far different is the lot of the children of those 
ignorant rich men, who get milhons by stumbling 
over a lump of gold, or by a lucky venture in 
stocks. They have neither the time, the knowl- 
edge, nor the taste to rear children so that they are 
amply and sately equipped for life’s work. 

After bringing them up in luxury and idleness, 
they are very apt, as Governor Burnett observes, 
to make a “complex and silly will,’ which en- 
riches two or three lawyers, and assigns to each 
child just enough to spoil him for any useful career, 
but not cnough to content lin as a member of the 
wealthy class. 

Hence, in California and elsewhere, nine out of 
ten—as the Governor computes—of the children 
of rich parents ultimately become poor, sour, un- 
happy and worthle 

The final result is that a huge fortune, won 
without honor, and often by the sacritice of honor, 
benefits no single individual, neither the man who 
gained it, nor his children, nor the sharpers who 
gorge themselves by contesting his will. 

Upon the whole, Governor Burnett  ady: 
oung men to shun equally poverty and riches. 
fe has had a wide experience with young clerks 

of all sorts and conditions. He does not approve 
the clerks whom the poet describes as,— 
“Tittle 
Little bi 
Little work, 
And big shirk.” 

Nor does he put much faith in any young man 
who does not save a portion of his salary if he can. 
According to his experience, a young man of good 
habits, agreeable manners, good temper, who save: 
part of his income, can be trusted. The mere fact 
of his holding in check the natural desire of youth 
for expensive pleasure, is of itself almost a proof, 
not of good sense only, but of integrity as well. 


While agreeing with all that Governor Burnett 
says of the evil of wealth too rapidly acquired, or 
too great in amount, we also believe that one of 
the best services a rich man can render his coun- 
try is to bring up children wise and good enough 
to use Icisure in their country’s service, and then 
bestow leisure upon them. 
We need independent, honest, capable men in. 
Congress, in city government, in authorship, in 
science, in art, and in philanthropy. 

ee 

A JAPANESE TEA-PARTY, 

The ladies of an Episcopal church in Philadelphia re- 
cently gave a Japanese tea-party for the purpose of 
raising funds for mixsions. The party is thus described : 


The ladies who had the tea-party in charge all were 
attired in rich Japancse costume: 
little to the general oddity and origi 

and as they moved about through the 




























































































crowd, rec 


ing 








and welcoming their ,uesls, their bright plumage made 
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a very pretty contrast to the eombre black raiment worn 
by the majority of the visitor 
‘Their hair Waa dressed ina little knot on the top of 
their heads in true Japanese style, and every knot of 
hair ket off by a cute little fan or some other quaint 
kiekshaws. | 
They wore magnificently colored scarfs and genuine 
Japanese cloth shoes, richly embroidered, and with 

alf an ineb thick, So that with the excoption of the 
oblique eyebrows, they had every appearance of dapan. 
cae Jadies of exceptional beauty, 

The dresses were all formed after the style of those! 
worn by the nobilii cept that th aper 
had to ‘be diferentiy arranged in order to comply ‘with 
the more refined ideas of an ladies, 


je 
For the Companion, 
A BOY'S LOVES. 


“When Lam big Twill marry Kitty?" 
But Kitty slapped me and ran away, 

And while) wept for myselt, in pit 
Tmade up my mind 1 would marry M, 



































For May was gentle and May was tender, 
Yet lightly she pat my otter by: 

“Tam cngagzed to Georgie Bender, 
Perhaps Pil take you if he should diew* 


By-and-by [met Jennit Blate 
Jennie was thirteen and Twa 
used to carry her books and 
And made up my mind to mar 


But Jenn 



















her reign was quickly 
And Kate, my cousin, hese iny Fates 

Tsaid, “TM propose, Uke a brave, true lover, 
As Soon as ever I graduate. 








Alas! when I took out my clean diploma, 
The darling girl was about to start 

On her wedding trip with young Will De Roma, 
And no one knew of my broken heart! 


At one-and-twenty again Love found me, 
But the angel fa 

And the threads of the pole 
Went fading back Into Ps 


Mark! int Lu, Kate and Harry, 
With niper from school have come, 
Meant to nar 

re within 
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Anda girl Duever hy 
Is wite and moth 
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HONEST. 

Sometimes when a “poor” boy restores a loat pocket- 
book, the act is spoken of as “an almost unparalleled in- 
stance of honesty.” Why unparalleled?" May not a 
“poor” boy enjoy the luxury of a conselence? Must 
poverty link itself to dishonesty? ‘There ie a certain 
district of London, which used to be known ax “Jack 
Ketch’s Warren,” because it once furnished many vie- 
tims for the hangman's (Jack Ketch) noose. Near it 
lived a little girl and her father, in a court of ill-repute. 
The girl picked up a pocket-book containing bank-notes 
of the value of two hundred and twenty-tive dollars, 
The address-card of the owner was also in the book. 














A day or two after, a very poordooking old m 
n's office, Who had lost the b 
ad requested Mr. —— to pay him a 
Host any thing 
Lot this Welcome news, the owner hastened 
to the court specified, a place which wax seemin 
ves. ‘The genticman was questioned 
looking man, who in peremptory tones arked 
his business. 
He told the 
nd to him, 
he two made their way into one of the dene of an 
upper stury, when a brief whispered conversation en. 
sued. 





cal 
left his address, 
Visit if he 
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ame of the man he wanted, and was 














moruin’ ' oy 










lost anythin’? 
ve lost Iny pocket-book.” 





pounds.” 
‘s all right,” the man went on. 
got it up stairs under’my bed. You go and walk up 
Holborn, and FH follow You. Don't say nothing about 
it to nobody here—they're all thieves. Be off ax quick 
a8 you can, and don’t loc if you thought [ should 
follow yous but walk night away.” 

Obexing ‘these injunctions, the gentleman was soon 
overtaken by the old man, who handed him his prop- 
erty from a ‘bundle of rags. 

here! there it is,” he said; “my little girl found it 
and brought it to me, and as I found your card in it, I 
came straight off to you about it. You'll find the mon: 
all right. and all the rest of the things just ax she picked 
itup. But don't say nothing about it) cox if them fel- 
lows knowed Md done this, they'd make the place too 
‘ot to ‘old me. They're all thieves, aud [was afcared 
they might emell a fat if you stopped there.” 

When he received £5 for himself, and as many shil 
lings for hix daughter, the old man wax, if possible, as 
much dazzled at the liberality of hi rewarder ae the 
latter was at ko remarkable an example of rectitude. 

Avs regards the finder of the money, nothing could ex. 
coed her constern tthe sudden turning-up of «0 
grand a person ity merchant, She sobbed as 
though her h k. stipposiny she war about 


“Well, I've 


















































to be imprisoned for the crime of finding so much 
money, 









ire even offered an expkination by: v 
She so often hears of her companions bi 
ded, that she thought it had come to ber turn. 
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ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 

A thrilling sketch of an attack by Indians is given by 
a lady In the Californian. “One warm day in August,” 
she eays, “upon the bank of the muddy Colorado, we 
children were Inzily sitting about on the ground. One 
sister was stringing beade taken from an old moccasin, 
and most of the men were sleeping under the wagons 
through the heat of the afternoon. 


of apol 
ng quod- 

















“There was a great stillness upon everything, save 
for the children’s chatter, and a heat rose from the 
ground that smote the Suddenly there was a 
dreadful seream, echoed, re-echocd, multiplied; then 
another, and another, as when one strikes the band 
upon the mouth, till in one second of the time the air 
seemed rent and torn with yells. 

In just that second the ¢lose chaparral had become 
black with Indians, who had crawled, serpeut-like, on 
hands and knees, ull right upon us. 

They wore cloths upon their loina, and had some 
feathers wound in their Lair, with hidcous paint glow. 
ing on face and breast. I gazed, benumbed with sur- 
prise, and then I think T awoke to the excitement of the 
occarion. 

The women and children, through an air thick with 
flying arrows, were marshalled into one covered wagon, 
and there my mother wrapped us all round with feather 
beds, blankets and comfortera. 

Ido not think I was frightened, not because of any 
preeocity of courage, but because of a wild excitement 
that filled me. I hulf-leaned upon the kuee of my 
sister. 

She said she war conscious of no pain, but something 
warm seemed running down her side, and, looking 
down, she saw an arrow which had pierced her flesh 
and protruded its flinty head from the wound. 

“Mother,” ehe exclaimed, “I am shot,” and fainted. 
My mother, the woman whore spirit never failed her in 
this or the dreadful trials which succeeded this disas- 
trous fight, put forth her hand and drew the arrow 
backward through the wound. 

It waa while thus supporting the head of the girl she 
supposed dying, it somehow became known to her that 
her husband was lying quite dead and filled with arrows 
under the great coltou-wood tree round whicb the camp 
‘was made. 
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Tt was but a few moments more till one of the men 
spoke from the front of the wagon. Said he, “Our am. 
munition fa giving out und we do not know but it may 
come to a hand-to-hand tight. Get out the knives you 
have in the bed of the wagon 
few moments after the demand for the knives, a 
Methodint preacher, who had seized my father’s rifle, 
fired at the chief and saw him fall. In five minutes not 

0 rh, the living dragging with them 


















In the meantime, under cover of the fight, our great 
herd of cattle had been made to swim the river, and 
were safely corraled in the Mojave villages. 

—_—__+e,—_____ 
TOMMY AND THE SNAKE. 

People who are too tender-bearted to kill an obnox- 
fous beast cannot always find an exccutioner 80 conve- 
nient and opportune as bappened in the instance related 
below,—and few would care to keep just that kind on 
hand. A Southern gentleman describes, in the Ameri- 
cus (Ga.) Republican, how be gut rid of an objections- 
ble cat: 


I was walking in my garden one morning, when I saw 
alarge rattlesnake warming himself fn the sunshine. My 
firot impulse was to vet a vun and kill it. But looking 
around, | saw a very large house cat cautiously creeping 
towardé the reptil 

Anticipating a fizht, equi 
the cat, which killed ch 
hie attack upon the snake 

‘The cat crawled on its «tomach, whisking ite tail from 
ride to side, and © 

















desirous of getting rid of 
kene, I concluded to witness 











¥ now and then stretching its neck 
to view the snake. When about cight or ten fect away 
from the snake, the reptile suddenly coiled. up, aprung 
Mt» rattle, faced the cat, and darted its forked tongue out 
rapid 














The cat commenced a rapid circle around the snake, 
80 fast, in that the eye could hardly keep up with 
it. At last it got near Chough, and made «dart at ite 
enemy, but it went high above the enake, which also 




















struck at the cat, thus breaking its coil 
‘The eat jumped tow far, and by the time it had turned 
to face itt foe, the reptile war agin coiled and ready 





for the attack. ‘The same method wae adopted and 
carricd out by the cat for four or five times, occupying 
at least half an hour. 

‘The cat wirhed to cateh the snake, but seemed aware 
that if it missed the neck, it would be certain death. 

At the sixth aesanit they met, and instantly the snake 
Was wrapped in severul folds around the body of the 
cat, which used ite sharp clawa with deadly effect. 

The cat hid been bitten on the bead and neck several 
thnes, and both continued to tight. ‘The snake was torn 
nearly to shreds, but did not unloosen tts coil around its 

victim. 
‘The poison was ewift and deadly, but before the cat 
died, iUcauzht the snake's head in its mouth and crushed 
it, and fighting they died. ‘The snake measured four 
feet eight inches, and had thirteen rattles. 
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KNEW HIS AUDIENCE. 


If there i@. a yoling man among our readers who ie 
anxious to become effective as an orator, we advise him 
to “mark and inwardly digest” the following from the 
Saturday 


We remember once hearing a smooth-faced apeaker 
in gentle tones assure his hearers that the beautiful 
moon did not shine en ugly beer and porter, but on 
pure, lovely water, and thit, therefore, it was water, 
and water alone, that hey ought to drink. No one was 
moved. 

Ile went on to say that he knew a mother of ten lovely 
children and one idiot. ‘The idiot was the eldest, and 
was horn before she signed the pledge. Still the people 
were wearcely stirred, 

Kn 0 








veview : 












locking working- 
He described how a few 
He then pointed to 
himecif round and 





clothes, 
Yeare before he had been in raga. 
ae ree he was wearing, turned 
said. — 

“Is this a cont? Ia this a good pair of trousers? Why 
fa this, why? Cox Taint got no drink tn my eve. 

He next pointed to a decent, comforiable-looking 
woman, who was, he suid, his wife. He drew the 
tention of his hearers to the excellence of her gown, and 
told how ragzed she, tov, had once been. He again tri- 
umphant d— 

“Why ix this, why?” and as triumphantly answered, 
“Cos Lint got no drink in my eye.” 

In like manner he described the various advantages 
of hix reformed life, and gave the same poetical explana. 
tion of the origin of cach. He carried his listeners away 
with Lim, and was rewarded with shouts of applause. 


——_+o—_____ 


FUNNY. 

One is very fortunate if he has wit enough to get out 
of a funny dilemma without being laughed at. The 
poor Teutonic musician of whom the following story is 
told by a Southern doctor of divinity was not one of 
these fortunate ones, 







































The doctor was pastor of a fine city church. ‘The or- 
gan loft and choir gallery were Immediately in the rear 
of the pulpit, and a little elevated above it. The organ- 
ist was a German, who, though a fine performer, was 
not remarkable for presence of mind, and was easily 
disconcerted, 

The hour fer afternoon service had arrived, and, 
though the organist was in hia place, the choir had not 
arrived. By some mishap, also, the key of the organ 
had been misplaced. 

The minister, not knowing these facta, solemnly 
arose, and, after announcing a hymn and reading it, 
took his seat. ‘There wax no reepouse from the organ 
or choir, Silence reigned supreme. 

The minister and congregation became uneasy. 
eyes were turned to the organ-loft. 

At length the organist, with a fidgety manner and 
very red face, came to the railing in front of the loft, 
and ina tone intended as a whisper, but which was dis- 
tinetly heard by all, made the following startling an- 
nouncement : 

“Mister breecher, mister breecher, ve von’t have no 
singing dis afternoon. De key not coomed, and de lady 
vat sings de sobrano bees not coomed, and the rest of 
the peoples vat singe be not coomed, and dé organ bees 
not obened, and ve vont have no singing die afternoon, 
mister breccher, dat’s 80.” The effect may be readily 


imagined. 
——_—+o»—____ 
ANYTHING FOR GOLD. 


‘Wealth can buy much temporal comfort, but the dust 
of wealth will forget and forego all the comfort for the 
sake of heaping up more gain. A letter-writer from 
Leadville (Col.) saya: 


T know a man here whore Eastern home has every 
modern luxury, He has made %40,000 in the camp, and 
Is werth well towards half a million. He lives in a two- 
roomed cabin, The furniture consists of three chairs, 
two rude bunks, one old stove and a large table. 

There is a pile of ore in one corner, a pile of wood in 
another, and a heap of blankets, gunny-racks and old 
clothes in the third. The rear room contains a small 
but very select assortment of kitchen utensils and house- 
hold stpplies placed within easy reaching distance of 
the stove. 

This gentleman and his partner do their own cooking 
and household work, but the way in which they do It 
would make an Eastern housekeeper faint. 


aa eg 


Teacher—Suppore that you have two sticks of candy, 
and your big brother glves you two more; how many 
have you got then? Little Boy (shaking his head)— 
Yon don't know bim; he aint tbat kind ofa boy. 











All 
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For the Companion, 


FLOY’S QUESTIONS. 
Robin, in the cherry-tree, 
Sing a little song to me; 
‘Tell me, Redbreast, where you go 
When the ground is white with snow? 
When the flowers lie buried deep, 
When the brooks are all asleep? 
Robin Redbreast, tell me true, 
When tis winter, where are you? 
‘To some fair land do you fly, 
Where the flowers never die? 
Where the brooklets gently flow, 
Where the softest breezes blow? 
In a distant sunny clime 
Where ‘tis always summer-time, 
Do you sing your sweetest song,— 
Sing and sing the whole day long? 


Tell me, Robin Redbreast, dear, 

How you know when spring is here?— 
How you know the time has come 

For your airy voyage home 

‘To the dear old cherry-tree, 

‘To the baby and to me? 

Sing and tell me, Robin, sing, 

How you know when it is spring. 


Do the fairies of the flowers 
Which have bloomed in summer hours 
In their snug homes underground 
Honeysuckle-trumpets sound? 
Do they ring the lily-bells, 
Making music sweet, which tells 
All the pretty birds that sing 
Spring is coming,—merry spring? 
ADA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion, 


THE VERY YOUNG ROOSTER. 





Tam rather young, to be sure, but I expect to 
outgrow that, and ought not to be blamed for it. 

My mother seems to think I am too young to | 
know anything. She is always telling me what to | 
do, and what not to do, as if I, seven weeks old, | 
were not able to take care of myself. 

She is a very excellent person indeed, but she is 
only ahen. Hens, you know, never can crow. | 

All the big roosters in the yard crow. I sup- | 
pose it is because they eat corn. I told my moth- | 
er I was going to eat corn so I could crow. But 
she said I must keep on eating curds, and meal | 
and water, just like any hen chicken, and the | 
crowing would come all right in time. | 

I thought she couldn't be expected to know any- | 
thing about crowing, so T made up my mind I'd 
try the corn. 

I tried it—but I didn't crow. 

I choked. 





I turned over on my back with my claws in the 
air, and didn’t care for awhile whether I ever 
crowed or not. But I got over it. 

Then I thought I'd try roosting with the big 
roosters, and see if that would help me. My 
mother said I'd letter not, but of course she’d say 
that. 

It was very hard work to climb up beside them. 
It wasn’t so nice there as I thought it would be. 
It was cold, and I was all the time afraid of falling. 
But I shoved up close to the rooster that has the 
biggest-red comb, and held on as well as I could. 


THE _YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Very early in the morning they all flapped their 
| wings and crowed. 

Then I flapped my wings—but I didn’t crow. 

I toppled over. 

I thought my neck was broken, but at last I 
managed to crawl under my mother’s wing and 
get warm. I begin to think she knows something, 
ifshe is a hen. She can’t help being one, and I 
never shall be so mean as to throw it up to her. 

But there is one thing I’m bound to do. I shall 
not tell her, for she’d be sure to make a fuss. 
They always make a fuss. 

Tam going to swim. My mother says I can’t, 
but of course that is because she can’t. 

Look at those waggle-tail, waddling ducklings, 
and those great squatty goslings! If they can 
swim so well with their flabby feet, why can’t 1? 





Look at my slender, nicely turned claws, and 
my genteel figure. Do you see what a high-bred 
air I have when I turn my head, and how well 
my wings are hung?) When I walk through the 
yard, they all turn to look at me, and my cousin, 
young Brown Leghorn, stiffens up his little snip of 
a comb, and says, “What a vain young popin- 
jay!” That’s all envy, you see; my comb is an 
eighth of an inch higher than his. 

But just wait till I show them all what swim: 
ming is. I shall walk quictly down to the water 
(not with a scramble and a sputter like the duck- 
lings), and glide out with a graceful sweep, while 
they all stare at me, and wish they could do it so. 

Well, I have had a dreadful time. When I got 
in the water it was very cold, but I wasn't going 
to stop for that. I began to swim, but somehow 
it didn’t work well. My legs didn’t seem to 
amount to anything, so I tried my wings, and 
splash, splash! amttwish 
I was somewhere ¢lse. 

The ducks cried, “Qua—wa—wa—wa—wack, 

f nd Mother Goose said, “Garrrr— 
s Just going down, down, down— 
down in the cold water, when Biddy came by with 
adish of curds. She fished me out with a stick, 
and flung me on the bank to dry in the sunshine. 

IT might have becn drowned, and then I never 
should have learned to crow. 

I suppose I had better take my mother's advice 
yet for awhile. She really knows a great deal 
(for a‘hen). 

What a pity she was not a rooster! 

Sypvey Dayne. 


+ 
For the Companton. 
CAPRICE. 


“Oh dear me,” cried the April sky; 
“Oh dear me, oh dear me! 
I feel as if I were going to ery 
At every cloud I see!” 
‘Then tears in a sudden flood ran down 
Upon the world so dusty and brown, 
Till everything in field and town 
Was wet as wet could be. , 


“Oh my, oh my,” cried the April sky, 

‘As she bent above the sea, 
“T cannot believe that horrid face 

With wrinkles looks like me!” 
‘Then she laughed outright at her own frown; 
And green grew the world that was 80 brown; 
And all the shores and all the town 

Were bright as bright could be. 

HANNAH LAWRENCE. 









heyPwent flap, fheys 











+o 
For the Companion. 

HOW WILLIE GOES TO CHURCH. 

Some days when it is too cold to go out of 
doors, or too wet to take a walk down town “hold 
o’ papa’s hand,” little Willie Butler plays “going 
to church” with his grandpa. 

He has never been to church, truly, but he 
knows all about it, and so when he is big enough 
to go, he will know just how to behave. 

This is the way he and grandpa do. 

Grandpa is a very tall, big man, and Willic is a 
yery short little boy. 

They take hold of hands, and grandpa says, as 
they walk across the room,— 

“Now we are going down Mt. Vernon Street; 
we turn the corner and cross the gutter [and Wil- 
lie lifts up his fat little legs very high], and we go 
straight down Green Street until we come to 
Eighteenth, and here is the church. [They stop 
at the sofa.) 

“We go up the steps and inside the door, and 
walk up the aisle until we come to pew number 24, 
there we go inside and sit down. [They seat 
themselves on the sofa.] 





Ly) 





“We bow our heads and say our prayers in si- 
lence. [Willic bobs his little golden head, and 
looks very solemn indced.] 

“Then we look aboutus a little. Over there sits 
Maud Stone, with her mamma and papa, and in 
that direction little Ella Lindsey, with her mamma 
and papa, and right behind us, Willie and Fannie 
Plum, with their mamma and papa, and they all 
sit very quiet, and look very good and happy to be 
in church, 

“Now the organist begins to play and the minis- 
ter comes in. Then we all stand up and sing,— 

“**Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’ 
[And little Willic’s sharp treble chimes in with 
grandpa’s deep bass in “Old Hundred.”] 

“Then the minister makes a prayer, and we all 
bow our heads. [Willie bobs his head again). 
Then the minister says,— 

“ «Sing hymn 29, page 211. [Willie takes a book 
up from beside him on the sofa, and pretends to 
search for the hymn.] He finds it, and cries out,— 

“Here ’tis, dranpa, I dot it; I dot it.” 

“Hush-b-h,” answers grandpa, in a very low 
tone; “you must not speak out loud in church.” 

“Here ’tis; I dot it,” whispers Willie very soft- 
ly. Then they sing. 

“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.”* 


(Grandpa sings out “ Mighty ocean” in avery loud 
voice, and Willie does too.] 

“Now Deacon Edmonds passes the plate around. 
[Little Willie puts his hand in his kilt skirt pock- 
et, and pretends to take out some money which he 
makes a motion of dropping in the plate.] 

“And now we all prepare ourselves for the ser- 
mon.” [Grandpa leans back and folds his arms 
and looks straight ahead, and Willie does the 
same, with the wisest and soberest kind of a baby 
face.) After one or two minutes of apparent deep 
and interested listening, grandpa says,— 

“Now the minister tells us to sing another 
hymn.” 

“Which one, dranpa?” whispers Willie, leafing 
through the book. 

“The 109th hymn.” 

Willie finds it, and they both stand up and hold 
the book and sing once more. 

“Now the minister pronounces the benediction,” 
says grandpa, [Willie bows his head.] 

“And now church is over, and all go bome to 
dinner.” 

Then they take hold of hands again, and go up 
Green Street to 19th and turn the corner, and cross 
the big gutter, and come to Mt, Vernon Street. 
Sometimes it is very slippery, and Willic and 
grandpa tall down on the ice, and laugh very 
heartily over“it, and sometim ey meet a big 
dog who barks at them, and sometimes they stop 
to speak to Willie’s little friend. Raiph, who is-at 
the window looking out to see Willie Butler come 
home from church. Altogether they have a very 





nice time playing, and when Willie gets large 
enough to go to church truly, he will know, you 
see, just how to behave. 


AUNT Gussie. 








PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Uncle Abner is not only very “‘weather-wise,” but he 
is also very fond of proverbs, and quite as mysterious 
as well; 80 the lsat time he called, we asked him what 
he thought we should have for weather, and he suid, “I 
am going to give you some proverbs, and I want you to 
write them down, select one word from each to make 
another proverb, which will be the answer to your 
question; and if you will think it over, you can gener- 
ally tell as well as I can the weather we are to have, for 
it is a sign that was never known to fail.” 

We wrote down the proverbs, and here they are: 

1. April showers bring forth May flowers. 

2. A long harvest and little corn. 

3. A hot May, a fat churchyard. 

4. Medicines are not meant to live on. 

5. Winter never rots in the aby. 

6. Prayer should be the key of the day and the lock 
of the night. 

7. Change of weather is the discourse of fools. 

8. No weather is ill If the wind be still. 

9. Were the whole world ours, we would sigh for 
another one. 

10. A cherry year,—a merry year. 
: A plum’year,—a dumb year. 

We did as he requested, and easily found what he 

meant. Can you do s0? o. D. 


2. 
RHOMBOID. 





oreo 

Across: Custom; averb; to weary; an exclamation; 
aim; a century. 

Down: In court; an adverb; a prefix signifying on, 
toward, etc.; a garden plot, usually containing about 
half an acre of land; cows; a girl’s name; two-thirds 
ofa dog; in castle. 

The central letters read downward name a vernal 





season. 
3. 


THIPLE OROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In fissures, not in rock; 

In slippers, not in sock} 

In merry, not in glum; 

In liquid, not to rum; 

In dancing, not {n reel; 

In prigging, not in steal; 








In allspice, not in sced ; 
In follow, not iv heed; 
In untamed, not in wild; 
In frandaia, not tn child 
In heathenish, uot in dark; 
In imprinting, not in mark ; 
In cunning, not in aly; 
In giggle, not in cry; 
Find what farmers now must do, 
‘And many farmers’ wives yo through. 

4 Nasava. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Ezample.—A motion polite; a shady retreat. 
‘Ans.—Bow ; bower. 

1. To lean to one part; a kind of drink. 

2. Belongs to a bird raveller now dead. 

8. By which we perceive; a critic we dread. 

4. Where flour is made; a kind of a moth. 

8. Is cut from a tree; drink covered with froth, 

6. A number of doze a dealer well known. 

1. Descends from above; is rubbed on a hone. 

8. Juts into the sea; kip, l’ap and dash. 

9. A writer inspired; a slang name for cash. 
10. To blow a loud blast; a man who instructs. 
11. By law to collect; city filth this conducts. 

. BELLMORE. 


ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 


‘Words to take the place of stara and numbers. Words 
read across: 




















Lean. 
Real catates, 
Pointed weapons. 
Waters. 
An island. 
Values. 
Descending. 
‘A Territory. 
(A aquare measure. 
A range of mountains. 
‘A large spoon. 
‘A proper name. 
<A reptile. 
Girdles, 
Produced by fire. 
Consumed. 
Restraints. 
Zigeag: 1 to 17 are the names of two persons holding 
combined though separate offices in our Republic. K. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


Peetaenene 


ee ea ear eressoee 
feeb ebe 


a 
Teter er eoere ese ne 
a 

eBeeeeeSemssenanre 








To whom do these pitchers belong? 


T 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 


Mach word comnts of six tetters. ‘Ine third hne, rend 
down, names the autbor of the sae, who, ned be'ired 
Dy, es re wi 
until text Saturday, ost eve been 317 years 01d. —— 
cross.) 
1. Holds tight. 2. Marka. 
3. A noted traveller. 4. Fastened. 
5. Vials for sauces. 6. Parts of the body. 
Birds. 8. Bread-makers. 
9. Utters. 


10. Parts of churches. 
11. An inn for travellers. DYKE CLEMENTS. 


Ww. T. 0. 





CONUNDRUMS, 

Why is a letter like a flock of sheep? Because it is 
penned and folded. 

What is it that makes everything visible and yet is 
itself unseen? Light. 

Why is a discontented man like a watch-dog? Be- 
caure he Is a growler. 

What is that which you never have and yet very often 
give up? Conundrum. 

Why are conundrums like monkeys? Because they 
are far-fetched and full of nonsense. 

Why is a cross old bachelor like a hard-baked loaf of 
bread? Because he is 80 very crusty. 

What great man would you call upon to build a fire? 
Philip the Great (fill up the grate). 





Answers to Easter Puzzles. 


1. JEW 
DAN 
aSP 
GREATNESS 
WHERE,18,HB 
HEIS RISEN 
aSK 
8UN 
ANT 
oD: Central down, 
HAM Easter Sunday. 
aYsE 
2. Easter Kcos.—l, StrEam. 2, WAves. 3, DeS- 






tiny. 4, FaTe, fo 





une. 5, PEace. 6, ChaRity. 7, 
Palaces. 


LovE. 8, InteGrity. 9, Good. 10, 
8. OXLIP 
R L 
R a 
1 N 
FERNS TULIP 
gE 1 
RESURRECTION 
N K 
sepumM PALMS 
° A 
oe 8 
o 8 
A I 
8 ° 
° n 
N r 
r L 
L o 
o w 
w a 
B R 
ROSES 
4. RouGH 
caRGO 
OARET 
ARC. 
OATER 
MOTTO Last line down, 
PRESS Hort Cross Bun. 
srLas 
cUBBB Last line but one up, 
MENU An Easter Eee. 
woman 
5 Euvras Loavs 
ADIEU EvatE 
S1MON NoruA 
TRraD Tones 
EDINA Erato 
RustyY N1eaN 
Easter Sunday—Lenten Season. 
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The SuBsortPTion PRicE of the ComPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 


'THE COMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an eeyielt 
order ig received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO-~ 
CURED, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
postiuasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

* RENEWALS,—Three wecks are requircd after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 
per is sent, Your naine cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this 1s done. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription Is pald. 


‘The courts have decided that all sabscribers to news- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


MILK FOR THE SICK. 


Milk ia a perfect food, and the only perfect food that 
exists. It contains all the elements that enter into the 
human body. Should a man attempt to live on bread 
alone, or flesh alone, or fat, or vegetables, he would 
sooner or later starve, through lack in these articles of 
diet of some one or more of the propertics that arc 
necessary to the nutriment of the human body. But on 
milk alone most persons can live, thrive and grow. 

Milk hae a value, beyond the period of infancy, much 
greater than is generally thought. 

‘The old notion and practice was to starve a fever. 
"The result was that the patient was starved, and had no 
strength to rally when the fever was subdued. 

Fever patlenta are now carefully fed, advantage being 
taken of the daily “remissions”—that {s, the hours of 
low temperature—and the digestive power of the stom- 
ach being aided by pepsin. The bland and nourishing 
properties of milk make it the main food for such pa- 
tients. 

It is equally the best food in many cases where the 














i gaeer ee F hot 
at meals. It has thus only increased the stomach’s 


burden. 

Still, very weak stomachs have been unable to bear it 
even 2s an article of food, especially in winter. The 
difficulty is that the cold temperature of the milk has 
etill further reduced the impaired vitality of the 
stomach. In such cases, let the person use it warm— 
eipping it as hot as it can be borne. This heat furnishes 
Just the stimulus needed for the process of digestion. 

An exclusively milk dict, with bread or boiled rice, 
for a few days, will often help a person speedily through 
acold, or enable him to rally from a temporary attack 


of indigestion. 


HOW HE DID IT. 

In our boyish days we heard of a mysterious feline, 
called ‘a singed cat,” which was used to typify those 
persons who turned out much better than was expected 
of them. Such “a singed cat” turned up at St. Albans, 
Vt., the other day, and the Messenger thus describes 
the effect upon sundry bad boys: 


‘The man came down Main Street equatting on a bit of 
fa slcd just large enough to hold bim and a bag of corn. 

‘The horse over which he drew the reins was held to- 
gether by a harnces made up largely of pieces of ropes. 

‘Wrapped up in an old army blanket and with a dilap- 
{dated flanne! cap on his head, the man made such a 
picture as attracted the attention of the boys. 

“gay, ole feller, take a reef in yer cap!” ‘Drive yer 
boss slower or he'll fall to pieces!” “Ob my, why don’t 
yer have ver photograph taken?” resounded in his ears, 
and snowballs beat a tattoo upon old Dobbin’s flanks. 

The man evidently had not the patience of Job. No. 
He stopped, started on a de run, with a thong 
about four feet long in hia hands, and made for the boys. 

He played with them as a father with his boys, and 
they howled an accompaniment. He will never inherit 
the earth, for he was not meek, but his objurgations kept 
me to his atrap. 

‘When he got on his sled again he drove on unmolest- 
ed, while about half-a-dozen boys tolled slowly towards 
home, as if they had had an acute attack of rheumatism. 

‘This happened In the early part of the winter, but 
there has been no man in town who has been recelved 
with more respectful silence since. 

‘Whatever others may suffer, that hero of the blanket 
and the atrap is grected with a most respectful allence 
whenever he and bis sled are drawn into town. 


——_+——_ 


“SHAME ON YOU, SIR!” 

Among savages, women are considered and treated lit- 
tle better than pack-horses—and we despise the red In- 
Gian who only sets that value upon his squaw. But 
there arc certain classes still among civilized nations, 
who show, by the work they assign to women, or per- 
mit women to do, that they have no more chivalry than 
the savage. For this reason a correspondent of the 
‘Standard has been blushing for his sex during his re- 
cent journeys in Ireland. 

One of the sights which met his eyes in the hundreds 
of miles he has travelled along the country’ roads was 

old, in field- 


the cmploysnent of women, young and 
work. 

On they went, these patient drudges, staggering over 
the bogs with heavy creels of turf on their backs; climb- 
ing tho slopes from the seashore, and, like beasts o! 
burden, with the heavy sand-sodden dripping sea-weed, 
or undertaking long journeys on foot into the market- 
towns, carrying with them weighty hampers of farm- 
produce. ji 

One day he was passing along a mountain road. The 
Gay was wet and fhe wind was sweeping in howling 


THE YOUTH’S 


gusts over the bog. A donkey-cart stood by the road- 
side partly filled with turf. 

By it, lounging in indolent blankness, was tall, strong 
youth of about nineteen. But across the bog came 
Btumbling two girls of sixteen or seventeen years, bent 
double under the enormous loads of turf they carried. 

“Shame on you, sir!” said the indignant Englishman, 
but the Celt only smiled forgivingly. 


Sg 


BLACK STONES. 


How mineral coal was looked upon in New England 
sixty years ago ls a frequently told history; but the 
way the novelty appeared then is most vividly told in 
incidental glimpses like this. Josiah Quincy, in an in- 
teresting account of ‘Harvard Sixty Years Ago,” re- 
ferring to the decoration of college-rooms at the timo, 
says: 

My classmate Otis had ornamented bis mantelpiece 
with two curious black stones, which excited great in- 
terest In his visitors. 

He had made a journey to Washington to see his fa- 
ther, who was a Senator, and had brought these varie- 
ties home as precious memorials of his travels. 

He had a strange tale to tell concerning them. It 
seemed that the people in Baltimore actually burned 
just such stones as these, and, wonderful to relate, there 
‘was no emoke in their chimneys. 

I believe that these singular mincrals have become 80 
popular in Harvard College that they are now brought 
there In considerable quantities. The only change is 
that they are no longer disp! on the mantelpiece, 
but just below it—in the grate. They will be recog- 
nized under the name of anthracite coal. 


— 


WOULD NOT Do IT. 

‘A young scbool-master in New York State found a 
twig that he could not bend; in fact, he was taken into 
court for trying to bend it. A boy aged twelve years 
was one of his scholars. 


The boy was mischievous, and the other day he 
tripped up a girl about bis own age as she wns passing 
out of the school-room door. He said it was an accl- 
dent, but the girl went back and slapped his face. The 
boy ‘struck her, and the teacher called him up and 
flogged him with a stick. Then he was ordered to beg 
the girl's pardon and shake hands with her. 

This the boy did The school-master then said that 
to make full amends, the boy must kise the girl. This 





he refused positively to do. His refusal brought him 
anally whipping. ‘Still he sald he would not kiss the 
girl. 


Then he was flogged for the third time and sent home. 
Believing that the teacher had no right to insist on their 
son's kissing any of the girls that attended echool with 
him, and that he had punished the boy unjustly, the 
boy’s parents had the teacher arrested on a charge of 
assault and battery. 

ae eae 


WITTILY TURNED. 

Good humor and witty retorts are the best weapons 
with which to fight a hostile crowd. Lord Palmerston 
frequently disarmed a mob of opponents, assembled at 
the bustings to annoy him while speaking, by his hu- 
morous “‘chaffing.” Men who came to browbeat stayed 





| basting.tbreads!"—Cincinnadt Saturday 


to laugh at the sallies of the humorous premier. The 
following anecdote shows what wit can do with a 
crowd: 

President Garfield and Judge Kelley once went down 








dine @ vuuiet ana stiasied aguinst ine wall Denind him, 
“Gentlemen,” said Judge Kelley, snifing the air, “I’m 
happy to sce that down here on the Eastern Shore the 
glorious American cagle lays sound eggs.” 
‘The audience roared with laughter, and Gen. Garfield 
went on with his speech. 





a gt 


“FOR YOUR BROTHER'S SAKE.” 

A good story is told, by the Providence Journal, of a 
gentleman’s mistake, while on the way to the Inaugura- 
tion at Washington. Between New York and Philadel- 
phia he took a seat beside a portly gentleman and con- 
versation began. 


Politics were mentioned, and the Rhode Islander said 
he wasa Republican, and thought last fall that it would 
not be well for the country to have a change, but that 
he had a brother who was a Democrat. 

Soon the train stopped at a station, and the Rhode 
Islander stepped to the platform and met an acquain- 
tance, who, after a little space, remarked,— 

“Gen. Hancock is on this train, and as I am acquaint. 
ed with him, perhaps you would like an introduction.” 

Of course he would; so they entcred the car, and ap- 

roaching the portly gentleman just Ieft, the Rhode 
lander was introduced to the general. Withatwinkle 
of the eye, Gen. Hancock said,— 

“7 will shake bands with you for your brotber’s 


sake.” 
Ses gee 


A PERFECT EXCUSE. 

A poor excuse may be better than none, but a perfect 
one is to be admired as an illustration of the fitness of 
things. Little Pat Lowe’s excuse for not making short 
work of a foe at Sabugal was as perfect as an excuse 
could be. 


Patrick, full private in the Fifty-second Regiment, 
failing to make the running with his comrades, pursued 
by the enemy’s cavalry, when they took shelter behind 
a wall, ensconced himself behind a tree stump. 

‘A French dragoon had taken a strong fancy to the 
stout little Irishman, and tried all he knew to make bim 
waste bis fire; but Pat contented himself with coverin, 
the enemy until the Fifty-second, advancing in fail 
force, the French horsemen retired with all speed, Pat's 
particular friend among them. 

Astonished at the latter getting away scot-free, an 
officer of the Fifty-second asked our hero how he could 
be such a fool as not to shoot that Frenchman. 

“Tg it shooting, ye mane, sir?” asked he. ‘Sure, how 
could I shoot him when I wasn’t loaded?” 


——$—— 


“Dean sip,” said an amateur farmer just from the 
country, writing to the sccretary of an agricultural so- 
elety, “put me down on your Ist of cattle for a calf.” 


A RECENT obituary notice saya: “Mr. Smith was an 
estimable citizen. He died with perfect resignation. 
He had recently been married!” 


“1 DECLARE,” said a gentleman to his lady-love, ‘you 
are very handsome.” “Pooh!” said the lady; ‘so you 
would say if you did not think so.” “And so you 
would tt k,* answered he, ‘though I should not 
aay #0.’ 


Last summer she was eating green corn by suawing 
it from the cob, when her teeth became entangled wi 
acorn silk. “Oh dear,” said she,!impatiently, “I wish 
when they get the corn made they would pull out the 


ight. 


A CLERGYMAN once, while reading the burial service, 
came to the place where he must say, “Our deceased 
brother (or sister).” He did not know which; #0, 
turning to s mourner, he asked whether it was a 
“brother” or a “sister.” The mourner innocently said, 
“No relation at all, sir—only an acquaintance.” 








COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
ConsUMPTION. 

Thave prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in sever- 
al cases of Phthisis (consumption) with good results; 
among others that of seeming to ald the action of other 
remedics. E. W. Jonxs, M. D. 

Taunton, Mass. (Communicated. 
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A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport Is better than swimming oF 
skating, and once learned Is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
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THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
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The best and cheapest Humorous Weekly published. 


WIT AND WISDOM 


16 Pages of Fun from every humorous paper In the land. 
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CHOOSING THE QUEEN. 


blocks of wood. I can tell you this, that I for 
one don’t recognize any such right! I’m going to 
head a rebellion, get out an independent ticket, 


“Who on carth are we to choose ? Miss Evariste | and sec who'll gain the day.” 





jeft us to our own devices, and don’t give the 





least hint to shape our choice. There’s Katy Lyle | 


and Madge Carson and Eva Holmes.” 


She walked off, with a defiant laugh, to the 
groups of girls who were scattered over the lawn. 
Nettie watched her friend with a half-smile. 


“And the ‘queen rose of the rosebud garden of | She knew that she had talent and energy enough 


girls,’" laughed Beatrix 

Vail, “Miss Nettie Ly- 

burn in propria per- 

sone.” 

Nettie bowed with a 
smile on her handsome 
face. “Thank you!” she 
said; “I was queen last 
May, and I don’t believe 
in a second term of office. 
But how can we pick one 
out of an hundred girls, 
without giving mortal 
offence to the ninety and 
nine? Whichis the pret- 
tiest and the best? 
There's Madge Carson.” 

“Cross as two sticks 
when she’s thwarted ever 
so little! Wants her own 
way in everything; and 
then she’s atyrant tothat 
poor little second-reader 
class whom I call the 
stormy petrels — those 
babies who never learn 
their lessons, and are in 
everybody’s way. Butl 
hate to see a great girl 
hustling and slapping 
them about as Madge Carson does.” 

“Well, surely Blanche Arnold is amiable and 
pretty enough.” 

Beatrix made a wry face. 

“A sheep! a veritable sheep! We don't want a 
spiritless May Queen without a bit of life in her. 
She’s worked what brains she ever had into that 
everlasting crochet, that’s never out of her hands. 
Besides, she hasn’t any memory to learn her 
speeches ; she would be sure to blunder, and cover 
the seminary with mortification as with a gar- 
ment.”" 

“You’re too hard to please, Trixy. What do 
you say then to Elise Barton ?” 

“Worse and worse! Why, she’s a peacock! If 
we made her queen, she'd be so elated and arbitrary 
that she’d try to carry her one day of authority 
throngh the rest of the term.” 

“I've done! I can't think of any other suitable 
candidate, unless it’s yourself, Trixy.” 

Beatrix tossed her head disdainfully. 

“Thank you; I’ve neither beauty nor money to 
buy a vote. I’m not popular, as you know, be- 
cause I’m too honest and outspoken in my opin- 
jons, and that is not a popular virtue. I don't 
pretend to have an amiable fibre in my whole sys- 
tem, and I have an utter scorn for the trickery of 
a contested canvass.” 

Nettie laughed at her companion’s vehemence 
and assumption of honesty because she was “out- 
spoken.” 

“I think you’ve blown your own trumpet! 
Honesty, truth, and hatred of all meanness! Well, 
if that doesn’t fit you for a throne, what does ?” 

“Oh, I didn't mean all that, only I’ve no fancy 
for the disagreeable exhibitions of character that 
this May-Day election brings to the light. It's 

but the reign of a day, but to gain it, I’ve known 
girls lose a deal of self-respect.” 

“What are you two conspiring about?” said 
Miriam Lee, sauntering up to the two friends. 

“Only wondering who will be the candidate for 
May Queen,” Nettie answered. “It’s an open 
question, you know. Any girl has the right to 
ran for it.” 

“Indeed they haven't!” Miriam said, decisively ; 
“and if you and Trixy had been where you ought 
to have been, instead of stealing off by yourselves, 
you'd have known all about it. Everything is 
settled by convention now-a-days, and we're not 
going to be behind the fashion. We've appointed 
acommittee of twel ye—you’re one, Nettic—tonom- 
inate the candidate s. We meet at five, to-morrow 
afternoon, in the G rove.” 

“Really!” cried Beatrix, scornfully; “there’s 
freedom of choice for you! Of course, your 
precious committee wish to force their candidates 
apon us whether we like them or not. We’re to 
have no more choice in the matter than so many 
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to carry out any purpose. She 
was unpopular. This was her 
own fault, for she shunned all 
attempts at intimacy from her 
companions. But the very girls 
she shunned would be flattered 
by being taken into her coun- 
cil, for she was the most exclu- 
sive and most brilliant pupil of 
the seminary. 

Party spirit was at a white heat all that day and 
the next. Beatrix worked with wonderful tact 
and cleverness. She not only organized an oppo- 
sition-party, but increased its numbers until the 
school was nearly equally divided. 

The next day the committee of twelve announced 
the result of their deliberations. 

“Young ladies,” said the speaker, “‘we have sc- 
lected Miss Anna Dyson and Miss Mary King as 
candidates for May Queen. We do not think a 
more judicious choice could be made, and elther 
of them will reflect honor upon the seminary.” 

Beatrix rose from her seat. 

“We don't intend to be bound by any such 
restrictions,” she said. ‘“‘Wedo not think that a 
committee has a right to force a May Queen upon 
us. It’s a very small matter in itself, perhaps, but 
it shows domineering tendencies in the seminary 
that we will not submit to. We prefer the old- 
fashioned way of voting as we choose, and we 
want no packed conventions to dictate to us, be it 
known.” 

The dignity of the meeting instantly departed 
before this insulting opposition. There was a hub- 
bub of voices, and a deal of excited, noisy talk. 

“She's as hateful as she can be!” screamed one. 

“She’s an envious, spiteful marplot!” cried an- 
other, indignantly, ‘and she’s forever snarling at 
the other girls, and contradicting them. She 
doesn’t care a snap who is queen. What she 
wants is to have her own way, and to cause dis- 
sension and trouble.” 

There was truth cnough in this last speech to 
make Beatrix color hotly. 

“T don’t care what you all think,” she retorted. 
“We want freedom of opinion, and we want a 
queen who isn’t chosen because of fine dresses and 
fashionable connections. We'll outvote you, too, 
in spite of your committee!” 

“You were very eager and determined, Trixy,” 
said Nettie, some hours after this dispute, when 
the two friends found themselves alone. “But I 
really think the girls, in following the nominations 
of the committee, made a good choice ; and its only 
fault in your eye Is that we chose them. Now 
one of the candidates will have to withdraw, I pre- 
sume, as we can't afford to split the vote, with 
your party solid against us.” 





“I despise such subserviency!” Beatrix cried. 
“T like independence of thought and action, and I 
don’t like to make one of’ that absurd game, ‘Fol- 
low My Leader.’” 

There was a little pause, but there was a humor- 
ous twinkle in Nettie’s eyes as she asked,— 

“I suppose you have chosen your candidate ?” 








‘with the name of Mary King on them, and flew 


like the wind to the gate. 

Why does Beatrix stand fora minute with crim- 
son cheeks, and head bent down ? 

Only a minute; for she put the slips in her pock- 
et, took two others out of it which did not bear 
the name of Mary King, and hastily retraced her 


“Oh yes; it’s Helen Derby. There's nothing to | steps to the polls. She gave a brief explanation 
































She is modest and lovely, as 


be said against her. 
well as a noble, high-minded girl.” 


“She is all you say, Trixy. I proposed her 
name, and she only lost the nomination by one 
vote. You are unanimous about her, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. But O, Nettie, the trouble I had with 
those stupid girls in the beginning! Some of them 
didn’t fancy Helen, and a crowd of them wanted 
to have that ugly, vulgar Bridget Mulcahy for 
queen. But I argued and coaxed and promised, 
until now we're a unit. But I have to watch them 
all the time. What in the world are you laughing 
at, Nettie ?” 

“Oh, I’m only trying to adjust your theory to 
your practice,” she answered. ‘You seem to un- 
derstand that game of ‘Follow My Leader’ so well! 
You were a convention of one, but it seems to me 
you used as much pressure and bribery as ours of 
twelve. If I were you, I wouldn't talk so much 
about freedom of opinion. Your voters will not 
be a whit more independent than ours.” 

Beatrix tried to laugh, but she was rather embar- 
rassed at this home-thrust. It did not, however, 
make her relax her exertions; but in spite of all, 
the school was still equally divided when the day 
of election dawned. 

Beatrix, with her quick eyes, saw some symp- 
toms of wavering among a portion of her doubttul 
followers, and she did not allow herself to lose 
sight of them for a moment. The votes were to 
be deposited in a sealed box with a small aperture, 
and presided over by three girls from each faction ; 
but the slips were folded, and not examined by 
them. 

Whilst the voting was going on, Beatrix caught 
a glimpse of one of the doubtfuls, at a little dis- 
tance, in close conversation with one of the oppo- 
site party. In a few minutes the box would be 
closcd, and it struck her that this dilatory voter 
had been bribed to withhold her vote. She walked 
hastily towards her, and as she crossed the lawn, 
two of the little class of scholars that she called 
stormy petrels ran headlong against her. 

“Trixy, Trixy !” cried one, breathlessly, ““mam- 
ma’s in her carriage at the gate, and she’s calling 
for Rosa and me. We haven’t time to put in our 
votes. Please do it for us, won't you ?”—and she 
thrust in Beatrix’s hand two little slips of paper 





to the girls, and she 
dropped the folded slips 
in the box. 

From that moment, 
all her interest in the 
election was over. Ey- 
erybody wondered be- 
cause she went away be- 
fore the votes were 
counted. She went to her 
room and closed the 
door. Not even the noise 
and confusion an hour 
later brought her out- 
side. But three or four 
of the party rushed in. 

“O Trixy, Helen’s elect- 
ed!” they cried. “But 
what on earth is the mat- 
ter that you’ve come up here? You look ill, too. 
Well, it’s over, and we've beaten them, but it was 
a close shave, I can tell you. Only two votes 
ahead! Think of that —only two!” 

“Only two,” repeated Beatrix, mechanically. 
“L’ve got a bad headache, girls. Please go out, 
and don’t let any one disturb me.” 

“You do look wretchedly,” one of them said. 
“Its over-exertion; you've worked so hard; but 
only think of the success, Trixy.” 

Left alone, Beatrix buried her face in her hands, 
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vEaiak or the atbeae- ot my trands” ahetmee 
tered. ‘When shall I ever think of anything 
else? Ifthe majority had been large, I might not 
have been so miserable, but the stolen votes decid- 
ed the matter. I’m a cheat and a Har, and every- 
thing that’s mean and contemptible.” 

She sternly forced herself to view the matter in 
every aspect. Concealment was casy. In fact, 
detection was impossible, for Beatrix was the last 
person in school uponwhom a suspicion of dis- 
honesty could rest. But with all her faults, she 
had a tender conscience and a lofty standard of 
right, though she had so ignominiously fallen be- 
fore the first temptation. 

It was not in the dread of discovery, or what 
others would say of her, that the sting lay. It 
was her shame and humiliation that she, Beatrix 
Vail, the intolerant of wrong, the declaimer against 
deceit and fraud in every form, had fallen lower 
than any one she ever denounced. 

Her self-respect was gone. Was there anything 
she could do, any punishment she could inflict on 
herself, to regain it? She sat down with a pale 
face and quivering lips, her head resting on her 
hands. A soft step and a tender touch roused 
her. Nettie was bending over her with anxious 
eyes. 

“They told me no one was to disturb you, but I 
knew you didn’t mean me, Trixy. What has 
come to you, dear, that you look so ill? Were 
you so overjoyed at your triumph that it upset 
you? But it was a leetle teenty bit of a triumph 
after all, you know ;” and Nettie laughed. 

“It was too much for me, though,” Beatrix an- 
swered in a low, tremulous voice. “Sit down, 
Nettie. Please don't look at me. I must tell you 
what I have done, though I know you, my only 
real friend, will despise me, and never want to 
speak to me again.” 

In a few words the story was told, and fora 
minute Nettic sat silent and pained. She was so 
much astonished that she could not realize"that 
Beatrix, with her strong, honest nature, had sunk 
under temptation as low as the weakest and most 
irresolute girl in school could have done. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I’m so sorry for you!" was 
all she could say at first; but looking in the girl’s 
wretched face and tearful eyes, her kind heart 
filled with pity, and she threw her arms around 
her and kissed her tenderly. 

“It will not make any difference in our friend- 
ship,” she said. ‘Do you think I’m mean enough 
to turn from you for a fault you’ve confessed so. 
bravely ?” 

“It’s not hard to confess to you, Nettie, but I 
shall never get my own respect and forgiveness, if 
I don’t make the matter public. What an ordeal 
it will be! But I will not add concealment to my 
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rh that’s a weak name to call it. ; 
You must see that's the only honorable course lett | 
for me.” 

“Let me think it over,” Nettie sald; and she did 
think for a few minutes, more earnestly, and bard- 
er, than she had ever done in her whole Ti 

At first it seemed that a full confession was the 
only thing lett to Beatrix. But she remembered 
how Trixy’s enemies would triumph, and rejoice 
over her downfall, and how they would taunt and 
humiliate her in every possible way. 

This might go on until ‘Trixy left school. At 
first, she would accept all this humiliation as a fit 
atoncment tor her wrong-doing, but Nettie knew 
thac in time her proud nature would revolt, that 
she would grow bitter and ill-natured, and all the 
possible good of the confession would be turned to 
evil. 

But the secret knowledge of her fault would 
make her more tolerant to others, gentler, and 
check her pride. Upon the whole, silence was 
best. 

“T’'ye thought it all out,” Nettie said, “and I’m 
sure it will be best not to say anything to any one 
but Helen. She must be taken into our confidence ; 
but she's a noble girl, and will resign immediately. 
‘The change of tickets was to elect her, you know, 
and if she docsn't accept, why, there's no harm 
done. 

“She will resign the honors to Mary King, and 
she needn't give any reason for it, only she has 
special reasons for not hing the crown. I'm one 
of her friends, you know, and I'll explain every- 
thing to her, so you needn't trouble yourself avout | 









































“I'm afraid th paltering with the truth,” 
Beanix said, shaking her head. “1 ought to un- 
dergo the full penalty, and then I could forgive | 
myself better.” 

She was over-ruled by both Nettie and Helen, 
when the Jatter was made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars. But she could not resist saying to the 
girls, when they wondered at Helen's resignation, 
that she had found out that fraud had secured her 
two votes, and that Helen was too honorable to 
take the cruwn; adding, “I will tell you more 














That day came when she was about leaving 
school, having graduated with high honor. 

She had gained the love of her companions from 
her kindly acts and forbearance, and the erring in 
school always sought her for quick sympathy and | 
wise counsel. 

All that was hard and haughty in her nature 
seemed to have undergone a wonderful transfor- 
mation into gentleness, and distrust of hers 
She told the story of her temptation and fall; but 









THE YOUTH’S 


“Got nothing else to do," sald Joc, w histling, 

Vokes trundled his barrow on in silence except 
for the dreary cry of “Ra-ags !” 

Joe had told the truth—what else was there for 
him todo? ‘There were dozens of boys in their 
alley out of work—boys who would have worked 
it work was to be found. There was not a trade 
nor any sort of labor in the great overcrowded city 
in which a boy could find a place. 

Joe soon turned off and left his father and Magey 
to make their way home alone. Vokes went on 
without calling “Rags!” again. 

When he married he was a small shopkeeper in 
a pretty country town. Then he thought he would 
move into the city and make his fortune, as other 
shrewd fellows had done. 

Instead of this, he had gone steadily downwar 
In that year, with twenty thousand other men in 
Philadelphia, he found himself utterly without 
work or money, and was glad to go about and 
pick rags up from the gutters. 

He turned into a narrow, dark alley, then passed. 
through a yard in which two starved cats were 
tighting over a bone, and went into a wretched 
tenement. The few rags were carried into a room 
and thrown into one corner. 

“]T wish the rags did not have to come in here, 
John,” said his wife, feebly. But she said that 
twenty times every day. She was a Scotechwoman 
and cleanly. But all her scrubbing would not 
keep the green mildew from the walls of the damp 
house, nor the dirt from the children’s faces and 
clothes, when they were forced to live as they did. 

She was holding a baby to her breast. It cried 
shrilly now and then. Its face was gray and 
pinched. She took it down presently. 

“There's nothing for you, my lammie 
said. “The child's sick with hunger, John. 

“1 know it, Mary,” said Vokes. He was sitting 
on his barrow, his head in his hands. “What can 
Ido? There's nothin’ left to pawn,” looking at 
the straw-bed in one corner, the broken chairs, the 
pot and pan, in which nothing had been cooked 
that day. 

’m hungry as baby,” sobbed Maggy. Her 
mother put her arm about her. 

“It seems hard, Jolin,” she said, “that we must 
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starve when you and me and Jve is all willin’ and 
able to work.” 

“There’s no work!” cried Vokes, vehemently. 
“There’s no standin’-room any more fur a poor 


man on God's earth 

Now Joe, hur nd angry, had just reached 
the door as his father said these words. A sudden 
resolution made him turn and run out of the 
court. 















she had won too much lore for a word of con} 
demnation from her schoolmates, whose tears fell 
fast at the humiliation the prond girl felt in con- | 
fessing her wroug-doing, and at her expressions of | 
penitence that she should have been led to do an 
act that destroyed her own respect, and made 
her a sinner in the sight of God, and of her com- 
panions and friends. 














From THE LATIN, 


Thouzh sorrow broodeth oer thee now, 
A change mi * 
Nor al "ss be 
Ais silent lyre may tn 
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For the Companion. 
RAGS AND WHEAT. 
“Ra-a-ags |” 

The ragman stopped to rest before a handsome 
dwelling. 

“Git along wid your old cart!" screamed the 
Trish maid, who was washing the windows. “Ye 
just scatter sinall-pox and yellow fever over the 
town wid your rags!” 

He took up the barrow and trnndled on. Pres- 
ently he came to a house before which a row of 
carriages was drawn up. 

“It’s a wedding, no doubt,” he said to little 
Maggy, his daughter, who ran along beside him. 
“Ra-ags! Now you'll see the fine ladies come 
out, Maggy.” 

“Move on! move on!” shouted the white-gloved | 
negro footman. ‘“Clah de way dah!” 

Vokes moved on down the broad, sunny street. 
He was a little, dirty, wretched man; his cart and 
he were a leprous spot on the brightness. The 
stately hous the waving trees, the balconied 
windows filled with roses, made his filth and 
wretchedness more glaring than ever before. But 
he did not leave the street, tor he thought the sight 
of them pleased Maggy. 

Family carriages were coming in from the park, 
filley with white-capped bonnes and delicately 
dressed children. There were many baby-wagons 
going homeward on the shady sidewalk, the nurses 
chattering and the babies’ faces peeping out from 
lace and silk. Maggy, who was wretchedly 
dressed, looked back at them. 

“I wish I was one of them children,’ 
eagerly. 

“Come ont of this street!” growled Vokes. 

In the dingy alley into which they plunged, a 
gang of wretched boys were torturing a dog. 

“You Joe!” shouted Vokes. 

Joe, athin, hungry-looking boy of thirteen, came 
upto his father and walked beside him homeward. 
His clothes were patched, and hi: e dirty, but 
under the dirt Joe was not an ill-looking fellow. 
He had a steady honest eye, and a laughing 
month, 























she said, 








| when he’s starving 


“There’s one place where there's atways room! 
Aud what the use Yor A boy to trv fo be Ndnest 
* he muttered. 

An hour later, he was standing in front of the 
house in which the wedding had taken place that 
afternoon. The wide hall-door had accidentally 
been left open. He darted in. Inthe hall stood 
a rack, against which leaned some umbrellas and 
a gold-headed cane. Joe seized the latter. 

“Hoh, you young villain!” He was in the 
clutch of a giant of a footman, who carried him at 
arms’ length, as if he had been an unpleasant 
bug, into the library. A white-iaired gentleman 
and a young girl sat by the lamp. They were 
pretending to read, but their wandering, dim cyes 
showed that they were thinking of the dear girl 
who had just left her home forever. 

“Hyar’s this young thicf been a-stealin’ your 
cane, sir!” exclaimed the footman, depositing Joe 
on the floor. 

Judge Jeffreys was nervous and excited, and 
was glad of any diversion for his thoughts. 

“That boy! Stealing?” cried his daughter. 
“Impossible! Why, he isn’t older than our 
Harry!” 


“So you were stealing my cane ?” said the judge. 
“Didn't you know you'd be caught and sent to 
Moyamensing ?” 

“Yes, sir. I expected them to catch me,” said 
Joe, promptly. 

“And what on earth possessed you to do it, then, 
poor child?” cried Miss Jeffrey 

The pitying tone was more than Joe could bear. 

“Because there's no standing-room for the poor 
in this town but in jail!” he cried, fiercely. “That's 
why. There's lots goes in there this winter a-pur- 
pose to get their victuals and a bed.” és 

Judge Jettreys started and looked at him. 
“There's a good deal of truth in that,” he thought. 
“Come here, boy, and tell me something about 
yourself, and sce that you speak the truth. You 
need not call a policeman—just yet, Simon.” 

Joe told his father’s story. The old gentleman 
rose and buttoned his coat. “I will go and look 
into the truth of this, Emily,” he said. “I want 
something to employ my thoughts this evening.” 

He returned late in the evening. “It was all 
true,” he said. “I gave them food for to-night, 
and as for that matter of the cane, let it pass. 
Better to remove the lad from temptation than to 
throw him for months into the companionship of 
thieves. 

“T have a plan, Emily,” he said, after a pause. 
“You know I thought of erecting a memorial win- 
dow in the church in the memory of my brother. 
What if I should take the money and with it send 
this family to the West, there to begin life anew ? 
Surely their happiness would give poor Edward 
more pleasure than any stained glass window, if 
he can look back and see how I am trying to do 
































“What are ye runnin’ with them jail-birds for?” 
said his father. 


honor to his memory.” 
This all happened four years ago. Last summer, 


COMPANION. 


Judge Jeffreys and his daughter made a journey 
to Kansas, and visited a little settlement where, 
as they said, they “had some good friends.” 

These friends were named Vokes. hey lived. 
on a farm which they had pre-empted and tilled. 
There were fields of waving corn, oats, wheat, po- 
tatoes, a young apple-orchard. The garden was 
full of red, luscious berries, vegetables, and a few 
dear old-fashioned flowers, which Mrs. Vokes had 
loved when she was a girl. 

It was evening when the judge drove up to the 
snug cottage, whick was covered with grape-vines. 
A fat, pink-cheeked girl ran out to meet them, 
while a sturdy young fellow just from the field, and 
carrying a bundle of pitchforks on his shoulder, 
held open the gate for them to enter. 

“Father, it is Joe! And there is Maggy!" cried 
Emil, “What a comfortable, pleasant home! 
And there is Mrs. Vokes out milking. I will go 
straight to the barn-yard.” 

She hurried out to the enclosure where the tidy 
Scotchwoman, with cheeks as rosy as little Mag- 
gy’s, was beginning to milk a motherly old cow. 

“O Miss Jetfreys,” she said, atter the first sur- 
prise and welcome were over, “your father bas 
rescued a whole family from ruin! There was no 
chance for us in the city. There was nothing be- 
fore the children but hunger and crime and death. 
Here we have hard work and health. We sleep 
soundly, we eat heartily, and, thank God! we 
have enough to eat, and some to give away. 

“Look at my husband standing there with your 
father. Do you see how straight he holds him- 
self? He was only a poor rag-picker in the city. 
Here he is a farmer, as good as the best. He has 
a chance to show what is in him. He is respected 
as a citizen. He helped build the school. The 
children are all well taught. There is no reason 
why they should not be leading people in their day. 

“They see no crime such as used to crowd us in 
when we lived in Pratt's Alley. There's every- 
thing here to make them honest and God-fearing. 
And indeed, Miss Jeffreys, a woman wants her 
boy and girl to have the same chance as other 
children!” 

‘The happy woman talked on breathlessly. 

“This is better than a memorial window in a fine 
church, papa,” whispered Emily to her father. 

“God only knows bow much better!" he said, 
reverently, 









































+o 
BE THOU CONTENT. 


Why art thou full of anxious fear 
nw thon shalt be sustained and fed? 
He who hath inade and placed thee here 
ill give thee needtal daily bread, 
Canst thot uot trust His rich and bounteous hand 
Who teeds all living things on sea and land? 


Be thou content. 
= Ngerho gat 
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FRITZ GUNTHER'S PIG. 

Fritz Gunther, a great, hole, honest fellow, landed at 
Castle Garden, New York, in 1874, with two substan- 
tial chests, a wife and two young children, and fifty 
dollars. 

After struggling some months at “jobs,” and picking 
up a very Mttle bad English, he found the spring open- 
ing, and his heart yearned for the country. 

He went into an employment office one day and asked, 
“You has vorke for me?” 

“What kind of work do you want?” asked the man. 

“1 likes dirt better as chobs. Chobs comes one day, 
and more day, not comes, Dirt there all times; and I 
got Zophia and two more to feed.” 

“What do you want to do with the dirt?’ asked the 
man, laughing. 

“Oh, I vants blow him, and dig him, and blant him; 
and some times after, I vill hax hay and gorn and boda- 
doves and gabbages and beas and all good dings for eat.” 

“Ob, ho! you want to work on a farm? I see!" cried 
the man of the office. 

“Yuas, yaax, I vos porn in de dirt, and I love de 
dirt more as chobs in de zity,” replied the honest fel- 
low. 

“You must say, ‘working on the soil,’ and not ‘in the 
dirt,’ said the man, kindly. 

“Yaas; I vants zo vork on the zile.” 

“That's right. Yes, my man, if you're honest and #0- 
ber and willing to work, I’ll give you a good place where 
you can have a little atone cottage to yourself, and keep 
hens and a pig if you like,” said the man. 

“Oh yaaa, I does like! I loves a pig and hen.” 

“Very well; you can go up the Hudson to-morrow 
with Mr. Crinas Traphngen—up among tbe Dutch.” 

Poor Fritz laughed till the tears ran down bis red 
cheeks; and taking the paper with his directions on it, 
ran off to tell the joyful news to “Zophia,” and to pack 
his simple furniture for the boat. 

Fritz heard no “Dutch,” but he proved himself a 
treasure on the farm, as well as a source of great 
amusement in ‘the big house.” He had a chance to 
work “in the dirt” some time; and then came “haying 
when besides the regular workmen, half-a-dozen neigh- 
boring fellows were called in to help. 

They were a respectable, jolly set of fellows; and 
they broke up the weariness of toil by all the fun they 
could get, not a little of it being supplied by our poor 
friend Fritz. 

‘They always found Fritz in the field when they reached 
it, and always left him there when they went home at 
night; his excuse being, “I liges vork best as I liges 
rest.” 

Mr. Traphagen, who had been greatly annoyed the 
previous summer by a drunken fellow with a alatternly 
wife in the cottage, was charmed with Fritz and Zo- 
phia; so that he had been in to see them several times. 
He had bought a rattle and a tin cart for the little boys, 
and had given their father a fine pig and a dozen hens, 
which neemed to be the great bonanza towards which 
his ambition wae reaching. 
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‘This plg grew very fast, and Fritz waa very ardent 
in his praises of it to his fellow-workmen; xo that it be- 
came a joke among them, and he was frequently asked, 
“What does the porker weigh to-day ? 

One day while haying waa going on rapidly, and Mr. 
Traphagen in haste to get it in because the grass was 
ripe and a storm threatened, Fritz did not appear on 
the scene of action as soon as he should have done after 
dinner. 

‘The cottage was at the extreme end of the great farm, 
and time waa worth more for work than for hunting up 
a miexing workman. 

About three o'clock, while some of the men were 
raking and others cocking the hay, a loud wail was 
heard, and Fritz appeared in the distance, manifesting 
the yreatest agony of body and mind. 

“Hallo! there comes Fritz! What can be the matter 
with him? We don't often see a grown-up man blub- 
bering that way, like a great calf!” cried one of the 
workmen. 

“Probably Rover has eaten up his children,” eried 
one of the men. 

“Maybe his wife has run away with Derrick Schoon. 
maker, who boards with them,” «nid another, 

“Maybe he's homesick after faderland,” said a third. 

“Perhaps Zophia's been whipping him for p "7 
truant from the hay-fleld. Hallo, there, Fritz! What's 
the matter with you, old fellow?” 

But Fritz could not anewer. As he neared the buay 
group, he wrung his hands and cried,— 

“Oh-ho-ho! What will 1 ever do mit my broked 
heart! Ob-ho-ho! Boo-hoo-hoo!"” 

He stopped wringing hia hande long enough to lay 
them heavily on the “broked” organ, and to give two 
or three vigorons pulls at his yellow hair, all the time 
crying, and sobbing, and wiping his teare away with 
his coarse shirt-slceve. 

“Here, here! Don't be a fool, man! Come and tell 
us what the matter is, and we'll help you if we can,” 
said the oldest of the men. 

“Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo!”” cried Fritz. 

A young fellow then took him by the arm kindly, and 
said, “You haven't been doing anything to lose your 
place, have you?” 

“No, no, n0! Boo-hoo-hoo!” was all the answer he 

















Kot. 

‘There was evidently an earthyuake—so to speak—in 
the poor rellow’s breast, which he was trying to quiet, 
and after many ineffectual efforte, he at length succeeded 
in saying,— 

“Oh-ho-ho! Good mans, T loa’ my pig! T lost my 
pig, and nowheres docs me nnd Zophia finds him! Ob, 
mine broked heart! He runs off, and I fears me be 
falls into de ‘Kill,’ —a stream emptying into the 
river. 

“Oh, pho! Ts that all?” “Shut up your head!" 
“Stop your nojse and go to work, you great Dutch 
baby!" were some of the exclamations that greeted the 
ears of poor Fritz. 

“Na, na, na!” he robbed out. “I goes za work no 
more in dis world, I finds not my pig! Gomes you all 
and loog for him! 1 goes no more home if I finds not 
my pig. My Zophia say, I find not he, ehe will zehump 
into de Hootchen River! Oh, gome, gome mit me and 
look for mine pig!” 

“Why, you great fool, the boss would rather give you 
a pig than have us leave the harvest-tield when there's 
signs of rain!” said a man of the group. 

“Come, boys, let'a go and have half an hour's fun 
with him,” eald one of the young fellows; and in apite 
of the threata and entreaties of the others, who felt the 
reaponsibility, off they rushed, langhing and shouting, 
“Lost, a pig—a Dutchman's pig! Twenty-five dollars 
reward!" 

When the boys overtook Fritz, who was on his way 
to the river, he was atill crying bitterly; and when they 
began to joke him, he sald, shaking bis head mourn. 
fully,— 

“Ah, you's never los’ you's pig!” 

‘The ludicrousncss of his grief was great sport for 
them, till one of thelr number said, “Look here, boys, 
thie jan't like Fritz. TI believe the fellow’s crazy, and is 
rushing down to the river to drown himself! Perhaps 
he got sunstruck yesterday!" 

At this suggestion, th Il hurried on to overtake the 
poor fellow, who was rushing towards the high bank 
that overhung the river. 

One of them cried out, “Stop there, stop!” But he 
had gone over with a bound; and before they reached 
the pot whence they could wee him, they heard such 
peala of laughter echoed from the other shore as con- 
vinced them beyond a doubt that Fritz was indeed mad. 

Soon they heard wild cries of Joy. “I's found mine 
pig! Pa found mine pig!” 

When they reached the bank, they saw Fritz folding 
his eldest baby, a boy of three years, in a fond embrace, 
and covering his muddy Httle face and hands with 
kisees. 

Looking up at his friends, he cried, “Sees you? T 
finds mine sweed plg zailin’a chip in de vater!: Him 
runs ‘vay from his gute mudder zu blayin de vater! O 
mine dear, bad pig! Ha, ba, ha!” 

“Why, Fritz, that’s a boy, not a pig!” cried one of 
the young men. 

“Yaas,” replied Fritz, hia face radiant with amiles; 
“him mine poy, mine pig poy. Ihas two poys, mine 
leedle and mine pig. Mine leedle is home in de gradle, 
and mine pig is here in mine arms, and T runa home 
mit him ‘fore him luse—mudder zchump into de 
Hootchen!" 

Of course there was a great deal of fun about the lost 
pig, and it was some time before poor Fritz heard the 
last of his blunder. 

He has remained with Mr. Traphagen ever since that 
time, and bix oldest boy goes by the playful name of 
“Piggie Gunther” at school,—it is so much easier to 
get a nickname than to get rid of It. 


= +o _—___ 


GOOD MANNERS. 

A writer offers several wise suggestions to boys and 
girls as to the manners which mark them: 

Rine and offer your seat to an older person at once; 
and never lounge on the sofa or take the easiest chalt 
while there are those in the room whose age gives thetit 
a better claim to them. + at 

Always be polite, respectful, and modest in your de- 
meanor to every one, especially to your superiors. 

Never stare people in the face. If you are talking 
with any one, it is proper to look at them, eye to eye, 






































with a cheerful, dignified assurance; but to stare at any 
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one, as if you saw something pecullar about him, is ex- 
ceedingly rude and impolite. 

Do not cultivate clownish or monkeyish manners. Be 
gentle and quict in your movements. 

If you are a young man just commencing a business 
career, good manners Will be indispensable to your suc- 
cess. Appear to feel an interest in your work; let your 
eyes light up at every command, and let your feet be 
nimble to perfcrm it. 

Be energetic, prompt, industrious, and careful. At- 
tend to your business in a quiet, polite manner, equally 
removed from familiarity aud haughtincss. 

If you exhibit good manners yourself, you will rarely 
bave cause to complain of rudeneus. 


ors 
For the Companion. 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 


Qeeap. 
Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, 
Alerandra Land, Jan. 7, 1881. 

-About a year ago I had a very curious adventure, or 
rather several adventures, with a black fellow named 
Qeeap—as nearly as i can express his name ina written 
word. 

‘This Qeeap was of the Ghoora tribe of natives. We 
knew him well, both by sight and name; for little 
parties of the Ghooras not unfrequently made their ap- 
pearance at our telegraph station, pretending to beg, 
but really to steal everything they could lay hands on. 

The name Qeeap, I may add, might be freely trans- 
lated by the American slang word “grub"—food. As 
regards Qeeap, too, and my adventure with him, I am 
penitently aware that I eball not be deemed wholly free 
from blame. 

It is the policy of the telegraph company to treat the 
blacks well. The operators on the line are advised al- 
ways to make friends with them, since the line crosscs 
hundreds of leagues of wild country infested by the 
different tribes. It has been rare that the wires have 
been cut or torn down by the natives from spite. 

‘The “bushrangers”—escaped convicts—sometimes do 
this, but not the natives. Whenever the blacks meddle 
with the line, it is always to get elther the insulators 
or pieces of the wire. It 1s not often that they carry off 
the latter. This, in fact, has happened but once since 
Icame here, when a party dragged off near five hun. 
dred yards of the double wire in a single night. 

But the green glass insulators are what charm the eye 
of a black feliow. He uses them for ornaments proba- 
bly. It is a great pity that some less attractive insuln- 
tors can not be introduced, as I bave a dozen times 
suggested. I should say that not lees than a thousand 
of these glass “tumblers” have been stolen off my scc- 
tion alone, since I came here two years ago. 

On one occasion the thieves were eo considerate as to 
put short bits of the thigh-bone of a kangaroo in place 
of the insulators. It is necdless to say that these sub- 
stitutes did not answer at all. 1 was obliged to scarch 
far more closely for the “break,” too; in fact, I went 
over the entire section twice before I discovered it. 

But three-fourths, at least, of ail these thefts on my 
section were the work of a single black fellow; the 
ame Qeeap whom I have mentioned. 

Qeeap was a grand rascal. It was a long time before 
Y came to understund all hisiricks. Withoutexaggen- 
tion, I should say I had ridden more than a thousand 
miles on his account, and climbed telegraph - poles 
enough to reach, I wns going to say, if they were put 
end to end, up to the moon. 

Regularly, about once in three or four weeks, some 

forty or fifty of these insulators would be stolen. It 
was a problem which neither I nor the other operators 
could solve, for at least six months. 

‘The fact was, this Qceap had sct up asa merchant in 
glana ware to the other tribes of blacks living at a dis- 
tance. He would steal as many insulators as he could 
comfortably carry, then set off to peddle them for orna- 
ments among the lubras (native women). When his 
stock was sold out he would come back for a fresh sup- 
ply. 

‘Thus he made no end of trouble for the company, and 
kept me on the “anxious seat.” My section reported 
more “breaks” that year than any other three on the 
line. 

The scamp had the advantage of me vastly; he could 
operate night or day, as he chore, along a stretch of 
thirty-five miles; and for a long time I did not know 
who did the stealing, or yet how many were concerned 
in it. 

But I learned, after a number of months, that when 
once there had been a batch taken, no more were likely 
to be stolen for three or four weeks; also, that if a lot 
had been taken down to the south of the etation, the 
next lot would be almost certain to be from up near the 
north end, in the vicinity of ‘‘bud/ot bottom,” the same 
place where Estes was “treed” by the Warkarnis. 

‘There was this amount of method in Qeeap’s depreda- 
tlons—intended, probably, as shrewdness on his part— 
and it was from acting on it that I first caught sight of 
the thief. 

Surmising that the next lot would be stolen up near 
the bottom, I lay hidden there among the bullots, on the 
creek, for three successive days, and finally caught sight 
of my man, climbing a pole a mile and a half or two 
miles out on the spinifex flat, where the line passes near 
& patch of low banksias. 

With my glass I saw plainly that it was a black. In 
a minute I was in the saddle and spurring for him as 
fast ns my little horse could carry me. 

Seeing me coming, the black slid down from the pole 
and ran to the banksia thicket, the edge of which was 
not more than sixty or seventy yards off. WhenI came 
up, of course he was not to be seen. 

‘The thicket covered ten acres, perhaps, and was far 
too dense to be ridden through, the banksias being mixed 
plentifully with thorn scrub. So I tled my horse to a 
pole, and then walked round the thicket, watching nar- 
rowly, a8 a cat for a rat, hoping to get a shot at the ma- 
rauder. 

I did not care to play the ferret and crawl into the 
scrub, since the black might be far more at home in the 
thicket than his hunter. Not seeing him, I tried to set 
fire to the thicket; but the bankeias were too green to 
‘bum readily. 

Stil I thought the rascal might venture out, after a 
while, and going off half a mile or more, I waited three 
or four hours. It was then past nocn, and I was half- 
choked for want of water. 

On first secivg him, I had made pretty sure with my 
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glass that It was one of the natives 1 had several times 
seen at the station—the one the others called Qeeap. 
He had got the insulators off three or four poles and 
left the wires hanging. 

1 had a dozen extra insulators in my saddle-pocket, 
and now set to work, as in duty bound, to repair the 
dumage before leaving, even to procure food and water. 
The line, as I have said, skirted the thicket. But I had 
little fear that the black would attack me. 

Strapping on my “climbers,” I went up first one pole, 
then another, replacing the glasses and looping on the 
wires, tightening and staying; and I was on the third 
pole, I think, when something etruck me on the bead, 
knocking off my hat and giving me such a blow that 
for a moment or two I was stunned, and came tumbling 
to the ground. 

But I found myself on my fect again, with my head 
whirling, and caught a glimpse of a bluck head, peering 
eagerly out of the bankaias, fifty or sixty yards away. 

1 let half-a-dozen shots from my revolver go into the 
scrub, as fast as I could fire; but my black friend had 
dodged on the instant. 

I now became aware that blood was trickling down 
my neck, and found I had an ugly cut in my scalp, three 
or four inches long. Near the foot of the pole from 
which the black had brought me down so bandsomely 
lay a boomerang, and I now remembered that I bad 
heard, just as it atruck me, a deep, whirring sound. 

‘The weapon, which I keep as a curiosity, ja about 
two feet long, 
curved like the 
new moon, when 
you first see it, 
and not more than 
two inches wide. 

The points are 
sharpened = und 
hardened by sirv- 
heat. It fa not 
more than half an 
inch thick, slight- 
ly convex on one 
side and concayed 
on the other; just 
a plain, ordinary 
boomerang, euch 
as is ured by the 
Dlucks here both 
for hunting and 
fighting, and 
which they throw 
with great) cor- 
tainty of nim, 
even 60 far us a 
hundred yards. 

It is the same 
weapon With 
which some of 
them perform 
such wonderful 
exploits; launch- 
ing it a loug way 
into the air, and 
causing it, from 
the peculiar twirl- 
ing motion they 
give it, to de 
scribe strange 
curves and flights | 
and then return 
to their hands. 

I determined to 
complete the repairs on the wires, and then ride back 
to the station after my fellow-employé, Freem Manlove, 
and the operator, Mr. Beattie, and with them hunt the 
black. On attempting, however, to again climb a pole, 
I found myself so faint that 1 was obliged to give it up, 
and indeed, was hardly able to keep in the saddle to get 
home 

I had a misernble night, being much fevered, and, my 
friends say, out of my head. It was not till noon the 
next day that we got the line in working order. 

The black had decamped without further mischicf; 
but a few nights afterwards, nineteen or twenty pol 
were stripped of the glasses, not more than a mile from 
the place where I had seen Qeeap. 

I had now no doubt that this rascally Qeeap was the 
chief depredator. But the thefts went on in spite of 
vigilance on my part, for the rogue could easily approach 
the line by night, or even by day, along a stretch of 
thirty-five miles. 

I pondered a thousand devices for capturing him. At 
lst I telegraphed down to Adelaide to have three or 
four large trape,—dingo-traps, or poacher-traps—sent 
up; and when these arrived, some weeks later, I lost no 
time in setting all three of them, each at the foot of a 
pole, ata point near which [ conjectured the next glasses 
might be taken. 

There were iron poles along this section. I locked 
the chain of the trap round the foot of the pole, then 
covered over both the chain and the trap with dry dirt 
and grass. 

The blacks here, though cunning as foxes in many 
things, are yet ignorant of the commonest civilized de- 
vicea; and I may as well confess that I had heard set- 
tlers in the bush say that the blacks could be caught in 
traps, not knowing enough of the nature of steel eprings 
to release themeelves. . 

I bad to wait a long time,—over two monthe; and 
meantime Qeeap carried off three or four loads of ineu- 
lators; but we got him in a trap at last, one raw, chilly 
morning in July, which ia here our most inclement 
month. 

Freem had gone out patrolling the line, but came rid- 
ing furiously back, shouting, “We've caught him!” 

I knew who “him” was well enough, and was noon in 
the saddle. The place where I had last set my traps 
was some nine miles from the station, near one of thore 
patches of scrub which I surmised would be one of 
Qecap’s favorite spots for operating. We rode down, 
and lo! there was my black friend of the boomerang 
hard and fast by one foot! 

No doubt the scamp thought that his hour had come; 
for he must have known what a terrible pest he had 
been; and there, close beside him, lay the evidence of 
his thieving in the shape of a skin sack full of insulators. 

‘Then, too, he had tried to kill me, and pretty nearly 
succeeded. I half expected he would show fight; for 
he had four or five boomerangs and a waddy club ina 
sling on hie back. 











But he stuod very still, the picture of dogged despair 

















and stolidity, yet eying our every movement as we dis- 
mounted and walked up to him. 

“Miku perkart, Qeeap. Pinnuk netbo tarmbar !" 
(Well, now, Qeeap, I've caught you. What do you say?) 
Tealled out to him; for I had picked up some words of 
their lingo. 

But Qeeap had not a word to say tome. Itlooked as 
if he had tried long and hard to get hie foot out of the 
trap, for his ankle was lucerated by the tecth. 

We tied his bands Behind him, bobbled his legs so 
that he could not run, and then took his foot out of the 
trap and led him to the station. There we Ued him, for 
the time, to the nearest telegraph post. 

‘And now a most serious question rose, what to do 
with Qeeap. 

To keep him a prisoner, month after month, was out 
of the question. To send him to Adelaide, a thousand 
miles, was equally impracticable. 

Beattie said, “Sboot the rascal, and make an end of 
him! He's made trouble enough. If we let him go, he 
will be at his old tricks again.” 

I could not make up my mind to kill him. At worst, 
he wasonly athief. I thought Qceap might be so terrified 
ar to leave that section of country. So 1 set to work 
(after a manner which proved very foolish), a6 follows, 
to frighten him: I meant to scare him half to death, 
then chase him about twenty miles. 

First, we went and built a fire near the pole to which 
Qevap was ted up. Over thix we bung a large brass 
boiler, used for 
washing, and put 
in two or three 
bucketfuls of wa. 
ter. When this 
was well boiling, 
Freem approach. 
ed Qeeap, and by 
signs, and a ferv- 
cious dumb show, 
intimated to him 
that we were go- 
ing to boll him 
and eat him, 

Anaxe and two 
butcher - knives 
were then 
brought out and 
wet handy, where 
Qecap could sce 
them. 

I now  be- 
thought myself of 
a trick which I 
fancied would 
bring his fear to 
a climax. Btowed 
away in my 
trunk, I had an 
old musk,—agrin- 
ning, horribly 
Hideous thing, in 
which I had once 
‘ured with great 
rHfect as the 
de ata Fourth 
of July “fantas- 
tice’ procerisn. 

T put this on 
and otherwise 
made myself as 
terrific an object 
as possible. 
Freem then veiled me ip a sheet, and thus shrouded, 
placed me in front of Qeeap, off six or eight paces. 

All being ready, Freem pulled off the sheet, and I, 
with a yell, and a butcher-knife in each hand, lenped at 
the culprit as if to slash him to slivers. 

Up to that moment, the black had gazed but apatheti- 
cally at our parnde. We were fearing, indced, that we 
were but making fools of ourselves, instead of him. 
But when I jumped at him, with that hideous mask on, 
he seemed to swell up on a sudden, like a big toad, 
struggled violently for an instant, then collapsed—fell 
limp! 

We stared at him in astonishment. 

But he never breathed again. He was dead. 

I confess I was horrified. For I had not meant to 
take bis life. But that was the end of Qeeap. 


——_—_+e+— 
FROM THE GREEK. 


In thine own cheerful spirit live, 
Nor seek the calm that others give; 
For thou thyscif erect must stand, 
Not held upright by other's hand. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


+o — 




















For the Companion. 


SAILOR BOYS IN THE NAVY. 
First Impressions and Lessons. The Person- 
nel of Officers and Crew. 

BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


Edward Knight enlisted in the naval service on board 
the United States Training Ship M- . then lying in 
New York harbor. His name was entered in the log as 
having shipped as a third-class boy, at nine dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to serve until twenty-one. After 
signing the articles in the executive's office, and having 
had their obligation explained to him, the officer struck 
abell. Instantly a lad appeared at the window, and 
saluted. 

“Tell Doughty I want to see him.” 

The boy started away on a run, and soon returned 
with another boy, short and stout, but with a manly, 
intelligent look. He removed his cap, and stood, with 
hands at the side, in a military and respectful attitude. 

“Doughty, this is a new hoy. Hie name is Knight. 
I turn him over to you. Take him to the ship's writer 
and have him put on the watch, quarter and station bill; 
then to the master-at-arms for his bag and hammock, 
mess and outfit. After that, sec that he is measured by 
the tallor, and cropped by the barber. Then take him 
all about the ship and explain things tohim. Keep him 
out of mischief, and allow no skylarking. Do you 
understand ?"" 

“Ay, ay, air.” 

“That will do, then.” 

The boys thus dismiesed went forward together. It 
was about ten o'clock in the morning. The great gun 
drill was over. On the starboard side aclass of aduzen 
youth were gathered around the eubmarine diving ap- 
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paratus listening to instruction. Forward of these 
another class were busy with problema in navigation. 

On tho port side the spacea between the guns seemed 
filled with boys, sitting on benches, and divided into 
sections, each under the care of a schoolmaster, The 
lesson for the hour was in geography, and the new boy 
noticed, as he walked along, that every facility for 
teaching was provided—wall maps, diskected inaps, 
globes, atlascs, and tables covered with molding sand. 
They stopped at the acuttlebutt to get a drink of water, 
and glanced up at the bulletin board where various 
“orders” were placarded. 

“Better keep your eye on those, if you want to keep 
off the report-book,"" Doughty remarked to his com- 
panion, 

Passing down the forward hatchway to the berth 
deck, they soon reached the ship’s writer's office, who 
quickly filled out a ticket for the young recruit, con- 
taining hia name, rate, the part of the ship to which he 
waa assigned, his watch number, number of division, 
gun, and mess, and his ship's number. ‘The boy looked 
at it with # puzzled alr. 

“Oh, aye along, and I'll tell you all about ft,” said 
Bough You ace, the ship ix all divided up in order 
to carry on the work, and you ure put in the mizzen 
top. The captaln of that part of the ship will tell you 
what todo. Then you are in the port watch, and that’s 
your number, You'll find posted up on one of the 
bulkheads a watch bill. Look on that for your number, 
and you will find opposite to it just what you are to do 
in handling sall, and 80 on. 

“Then the battery ie divided up into so many divi- 
sions, with a Heutenant, or some other officer, in 
charge; and in each division there are so many guns, 
and you belong to the crew of gun number cight. When 
the drum beats to quarters you're to fall in at that gun. 

“his Is the number of your mess,” he continued, 
pointing to a chest filled with tun utensils. “You take 
your scouse here. That's the mess gear, and there is a 
swinging-table. You'll get to know all about it before 
long.” 

‘The master-at-arms was next sought, and found, pac- 

ing up and down the berth deck. He was a muscular, 
determined-looking man, as be needed to be, being 
chief petty officer of the ship, and charged with all the 
police dutles and regulations. He scanned the new 
boy sharply, and was apparently satisfied with his 
looks, for, turning to a fresh, white hammock, contain- 
a mattress and blanketa, he said,— 
This is your hammock. It is charged to you on the 
paymaster’s accounts, and,” stepping a few paces for- 
ward and touching a hook on one of the crose-beams, 
“thia is your billet. You awing here. Mind ye don't 
get spilled the first time you get in. Here, you 
Doughty, bring that hammock here and show this lad 
how to get into it.” 

Doughty brought the hammock, slung it, and then, 
seizing the hooks on the beam midway between the 
two ends of the hammock, lifted himseif and dropped 
lightly into it, with an ease which quite surprised hia 
companion. After one or two attempts, however, the 
new boy succeeded In “turning in” as well as his in- 
structor. 

‘The mastcr-at-arme next proceeded to teach the boy 
how to “lash” his hammock, ready for stowing, and 
then procured from the paymaster the reat of his outtit 
=A motley eollection, including besides clothing, a bar 
of soap, a jackknife, u scrubbing-brush, a shoe-brush, a 
comb, a box of blacking, buttons, silk, ncedles, ete. 
Most of these things, after being marked with the boy's 
number, were neatly stored in a large black bag, the 
check of which was given to the young recruit, with the 
injunction to take good care of it. 

‘The boy was then taken to the ship’s barber, who 
quick'y desnoiled him of all bis surplus huir, and then 
to the ship's tailor. . 

Doughty was now called away for afew moments, 
and the new boy, left to himself, looked out at one of 
the open ports, and tried to realize where he was. He 
seemed to be in a dreamland. So many things had been 
told him within the last hour; so many things bad hap- 
pened. 

He felt of his head to sec if any hair was left, looked 
at his new uniform, fingered his knife lanyard. One 
thing was sure. He was no longer anouteider. He be- 
longed to this beautiful ship. He had joined the navy, 
whore glorious deeds and history had grown familiar to 
him in many an hour of rapturous reading. Soon he 
would know all about the guns, and musts, and saile, 
and routine of ship life, and his young heart fairly 
bounded with Joyful anticipation. 

All this, however, he kept to himself, and when 
Douglity came back, he inquired with apparent uncon- 
cern,— 

“And now what am I to do first?” 

“Oh, you must knock about and get used to things. 
T guess you'll break in easy. ‘They won't put you into 
the regular drills the first week. Let's see—you must 
turn out in the morning when all bands are called, lash 
your hammack and carry it to the nettings. Then you 
must sctub yourself in a bucket of water. After that, 
the®uptain of your part of the ship will give you some- 
thing to do until inspection at seven bells, when we all 
muster on the spar deck. 

“Then we go to ‘formation’ at eight, have praycra, 
and march to breakfast. Then comes ‘cleaning bright- 
work,’ and ‘quarters’ at two bells. After that there'll 
be nothing special till hammocks are piped down at 
sunset, unless they put you Into one of the sections for 
‘setting up.’ I'll be near you and post you when the 
time comes.” 

“But I thought ‘setting up’ was for a soldicr, and I 
came here to be a sailor.” 

Doughty lvoked at his companion with surprise. “A 
sailor! Yes, you've got to learn to be a sailor, and no 
mistake, but there’s lote more you've got to learn. Pd. 
like to know what you Aaven't yot to learn on board this 
ship. Why, you've got to be a regular soldier, and 
march In battalion equal to the best of the New York 
regiments. You've got to study gunnery and be an ar- 
tilleriet. You've got to know how to ure small arms. 

“They teach you here how to fence, and box, and 
row, and swim, and dive in submarine armor, besides 
regular school studies. You've yot to learn to make 
your own clothes, and mend them, and scrub them, and 
take care of them, too, so that none are stolen. ‘There's 
no end to the drilling and teaching hei 

‘The new boy opened his eyes in astonishment at this 
lengthy catalogue of duties and atudics. Doughty 
smiled, and proposed that they should take a look 
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As they walked aft together, the new comer in- 
quired how many boys there were on board, and 
his friend, leaving him for a moment, stepped 
down to the ship’s writer's office, and borrowed a 
printed statement of the enlisted men on board at 
the close of the last week, with their respective 
ratings. ‘ 

“You see,” said Doughty, running his finger 
down the list, “that we have now on beard four 





SAILOR BOYS 


hundred and fourteen boys, and some sixty sea- 
men and forty marines. Then, of the rest, some 
fifty or sixty are petty officers—boatswain’s mates, 
gunners’ mates, quarter-masters, coxswains, ma- 
chinists, schoolmasters, yeomen, apothecaries, 
stewards, and soon. In all, the ship's company 
number six hundred and twenty-two, and that 
docsn’t take in the officers. 

“Some of the petty officers wear sack coats, but 
most of them dress like the crew, and wear badges 
on their sleeves. There are so many of them that 
T cannot tell you about them now, but you'll soon 
learn.” 

“See here,” said the new boy impulsively, and 
turning round to face his companion. “Will you 
tell me why you don’t talk as other boys talk ? 
Why are you so particular in your—in your lan- 
guage ?” 

“Well, the truth is,” said Doughty, frankly, “I 
was carefully trained at home. My father was a 
clergyman, and took great pains with me. Then, 
too, I was a Boston schoolboy for some years, 
and almost as soon as I came on board they made 
ine a ‘boy instructor.’” 

From that moment the two boys became friend- 
ly and confidential. Knight's father had also been 
a clergyman, and the lads found they had much 
together in common. 

“You must tell the chaplain who you are,” said 
Doughty. ‘He is one of the best of men and full 
of sympathy. You will come under him in stud- 
ies. He has charge of the schoolmasters. Then 
he preaches every Sunday, and has a Bible class, 
and an evening service; and he is in charge of the 
singing-school, and gives lectures week-nights in 
astronomy and other subjects. There he is now, 
at the cabin door, talking with the captain.” 

The boy looked eagerly, and saw a short, deli- 
cately formed officer in uniform. He wore three 
strips of gold lace on the sleeves, and in his shoul- 
der strap a silver cross glittered. 

“What church does he belong to ?” 

“Really, I don’t know. There’s nothing denom- 
inational about him. Seems to me I heard some- 
body say he was a Baptist. For convenience’ sake, 
and in order to have a rerponsive service, he uses, 
on Sunday, a part of the Episcopal form. Ke 
doesn’t talk much about creeds, but he has a good 
deal to say about Christ.” 

At this moment several officers came up from 
the wardroom, and gathered in a knot between 
two of the guns, talking together in a very ani- 
mated style upon some topic of interest. 

“That's a good chance for me to tell you Rout 
the officers,” said Doughty. ‘You sce some of 
them have a gold star on their sleeves just above 
the lace. Those are all ‘line’ officers, and went 
through the Naval Academy. They graduate as 
midshipmen, and are then promoted right up the 
line as tast as those at the top die off or are retired. 

“From midshipmen they get to be ensigns, and 
then masters, after that licutenants, and lieuten- 
ant-commanders, and commanders, and captains, 
and commodores, and rear admirals. They are 
the military officers in the service. 

“The captain is the highest in rank on board 
this ship, and next to him is the executive officer, 
who is a lieutenant-commander, and who has the 
whole charge of the ship under the captain; and 
then comes the ‘navigator,’ who is a licutenant, 
and after him the watch-officers, who take the 
deck in succession. 

“In the wardroom, these officers all room on the 
starboard side, and in accordance with rank. 
Then, on the port side, are the rooms of the ‘staff 
officers—the chief engineer, who isin charge of the 
engines and fire-room; the paymaster, who issues 
provisions and clothing to the crew, and pays off 
the men and officers; the surgeon, who takes care 
of the sick; the marine officer jy charge of the 
guard, and the chaplain, 





assistant engineers. All these staff officers dress 
in uniform, and have rank corresponding with the 
line officers. They are all regularly commissioned. 

“In addition to the line and staff there are four 
warrant officers, as they are called—the boatswain, 
gunner, sailmaker and carpenter. These are not 
confirmed by the Senate like the commissioned 
officers, but receive warrants from the Secretary of 


| “Besides these there arc assistant surgeons and 


IN THE NAVY. 
the Navy. Their rooms are on the berth deck for- 
ward of the steerage and wardroom.” 

A bugle call, followed by a general stir and 
movement among the boys, hindered further con- 
versation, and Doughty hastened forward with his 
friend to put him in his proper place in the ‘‘for- 
mation” which preceded dinner. 

+e 
AGE. 
Youth longs, and manhvod strives, but age remember: 
Sits by. tthe raked-up ‘ashes of the past ra 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers, 
at warm Its creeping Iife-blood till the last. 





+e — 
LIMITATION OF OUR SENSES. 


sighed a poor, lone, disappointed widow. She 
found a sort of consolation in the sighing exclama- 
tion. For, unconsciously, she had settled on a 
truth which every thinker recognizes,—namely, 
that the “mixed” condition of “things” is not alto- 
gether evil. 

Scientists are often obliged to stop in their in- 
vestigations because they have reached the limit 
of their power of observation. An investigator of 
sound may have trained his car so as to detect the 
cry of a bat, which is too acute for ordinary per- 
sons to hear. Or, long practice may cnable him 
to distinguish the 1,209 vibrations of one tuning- 
fork from the 1,210 vibrations of another fork, 
while the two forks are vibrating simultancously. 

He may proceed further in his investigations, 
and employ a sensitive-flame to detect sounds in- 
audible to his ear. But at last, he reaches the 
limits beyond which he cannot hear, even when 
assisted by mechanical aids,—and his investiga- 
tions come to a final stop. 

He mourns the limitations of his sense of hear- 
ing, accounting it an unmixed evil. He wishes he 
had the acute sense of some animals and certain 
insects, which enables them to detect sounds in- 
audible to the finest human ear. 

But a broad thinker interposes with a denial 
that the limitation is wholly evil. His range of 
studies has enabled him to escape the narrowness 
inseparable from a specialty. Therefore, he re- 
minds the specialist of certain facts, which his ab- 
sorption in sound has caused him to ignore. 

“It may be well for you,” says the broad thinker, 
“to desire to hear 150,000 sonorous vibrations per 
second, instead of the 73,000 which your traincd 
ear does hear. Such a sense would undoubtedly 
enable you to discover many unknown facts in 
acoustics. 

“But have you thonght,” continues the thinker, 
“of the great loss you would receive in respect to 
personal happiness? The limitation of your sense 
is a part of that general system of defence by 
which the body protects the mind from those in- 
fluences of external nature that would make it 
miserable. 

“If you had the acute sense you long for,” adds 
the thinker, ‘you might rival Helmholtz and Tyn- 
dall as a discoverer, but your life would be made 
wretched by millions of disagrecable sound-wayes 
that now break unnoticed on the drum of your 
car.” 

Our thinker’s protest against the insane ambi- 
tion of the specialist to become the ‘Fine Ear” of 
mortals might be illustrated by many facts. 

To the hashish-eater the scratching of a kitten 
against the door sounds like the rolling of thun- 
der. The whisper of a friend becomes the shout- 
ing of an enraged man. Even the moment in 
which an attendant passes across the room is pro- 
longed into an hour. 

Any one who has had deafness relieved by the 
removal of hard wax from the ears knows how 
disagreeable are ordinary sounds, and that the 
noise of the street is positively painful. 

Would life be worth living if our sense of hear- 





ing were 4s acute as the specialist would have it? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Things are awfully mixed in this world!” | 


The other day, Mr. Batterson, of Hartford, 
“called” one of the hotels through the telephone. 
He asked if an acquaintance was in his room and 
would be seen in half an hour. 

Keeping the telephone to his car, he heard the 
hotel clerk call a waiter and give the message. 
Then he heard the steps of the waiter as he went 
up stairs; his knock at the gentleman’s door; the 
opening of the door; the delivery of the message; 
the gentleman's reply ; the returning steps of the 
waiter, and his conversation with the clerk. So 
that he was in possession of the answer before the 
clerk reached the telephone to reply to the ques- 
tion. 

That is good for Bell Telephone stock and for 
business emergencies. But who would care to 
live if his ear was such a telephone ? 

The Divine benevolence to man is seen in the 
fact that he is adapted to the earth on which he 
lives. The very limitation of his senses protects 
him from hundreds of serious annoyances. His 
powers are infinitely feeble, but their feebleness 
ensures for hiin the consideration of the infinite 
powers of nature. 

As civilization advances, he adapts himself to 
new conditions, assisted therein by training and 
mechanical aids. But develop himself as he may. 
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seem that the Scrutin de liste would be likely to 
bring out a much more free and unbiassed expres- 
sion of public opinion in France than the system 
which at present is in operation. 
ge 
FEMALE IMMODESTY. 

The owner of a large animal show lately advertised 
that he would exhibit, in connection with his menagerie, 
the most beautiful woman in America. 

Competition for the place was opened tv all women. 
His agent, appointed to attend the matter, received lit 
erally bushels of letters, photographs, and painted por- 
traits, from women of almost every age and condition 
in life. 

The remarkable point in the matter wae that the 
competitors were undoubtedly, most of them, young 
girls of virtue, and a certain amount of education, many 
being farmers’ daughters, belles of some rustic neigh. 
borhvod. 

Nor wae it the moncy which was offered that ap- 
peared to be the inducement to offer themselves for 
exhibition in the majority of cases, but the gratification 
of vanity, sheer and simple. 

‘The fact that thousands of young girls in America, 
reared In respectable families, would be willing, for the 
sake of admiration, to be hauled, half-clothed, through 
the towns and villages of the country, In company with 
bears, and snakes, and monkeys, exposed to the vulgar 
waze and criticism of low, coarse men, is a discour- 


he can still retire for protection behind the limita- | aging sign enough of one of the conditions of our social 
tions of his senses, whenever an increase of know]- | life. 


edge brings an increase of sorrow. 

Night is not the dark side of the day to him who 
would sleep. It is the curtain which shuts out dis- 
turbing sights and sounds. 

a gps es 
MOURN. 


Mourn not for them that mourn 
For gin’s keen arrow, with its rankling smart— 
God's hand can bind again what He hath torn, 
He heals the broken heart. 
But weep for him whose eye 
Sees in the midnight skics a starry dome, 
Thick sown with worlds that whirl and hurry by, 
Yet give the heart no home: 
Who marks through earth und space 
A strange, dumb pageant pass a vacant shrine, 
‘And feels within his inmost soul a place 
Unfilled by the Divine. 


+o _ 

FRENCH ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 

A question of much interest is now exciting po- 
litical circles in France. It relates to the manner 
in which the National Deputies shall be chosen at 
the next general election in that country. 

The term of the present Chamber of Deputies 
expires next autumn; and France will then be 
called upon to choose a new body to legislate for 
the nation. 

For the past ten years, deputies have been clect- 
ed by the system of what is called the Scrutin 
d@arrondissement. Under this system, France has 
been divided up into five hundred and thirty-two 
small clectoral districts ; and each of these districts 
has chosep one deputy. 

But in the time of the Empire, the system of 
electing deputics was different. There then existed 
what is called the Scrutin de liste. This system 
caused the deputics to be chosen, not by single 
districts, but by departments. 

France is divided into eighty-seven departments, 
or provinces. Under the Scrutin de liste, each de- 
partment chose a certain number of deputies, ac- 
cording to its population. One department would 





choose ten, another twenty, another six deputies ; ; 


and all the electors in the department would cast 
their votes, not for a single deputy, but for the 
whole number of deputics to whom the depart- 
ment was entitled. 

For example, a voter, say in Rouen, under the 
present system, the Scrutin d’ arrondissement, only 
casts his vote for one deputy, who is to represent 
a small district. But under the Scrutin de liste, 
he would vote for eight or ten deputies, who 
would represent the entire department in which 
Roucn is situated. 

Now, French statesmen are at this moment di- 
vided into two groups; one group desiring to ad- 
here to the present system, of electing deputics by 
small districts, and the other group advocating 
the election of deputies in a block by departments. 
These two groups are not marked by the ordinary 
party lines. There are many Republicans in favor 
of the one method, and many who favor the other; 
and the same may be said of the. Monarchists and 
the Imperialists. 

President Grévy is known to favor the present 
system of small districts. Gambetta, on the other 
hand, is very anxious that France should return 
tothe old method of departmental voting, or the 
Scrutin de liste. 

The question ts now being debated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and the probability is that the 
powerful influence of Gambetta, who is still the 
most influential and popular of French statesmen, 
will finally prevail. 

Should the Scrutin de liste be adopted at his in- 
stigation, it would undoubtedly strengthen the 
Republican majority in the new Chamber; and it 
would have a tendency to add to Gambetta’s own 
power, and make him the virtual if not the titular 
ruler of France for a long period of years. 

One main reason why the departmental system 
of voting is urged by its advocates is that it de- 
prives local magnates, nobles, and landed gentry 
of their large influence over elections. While the 
division is in small districts, a rich proprietor, or 
anoble of long residence, can do much towards 
electing his candidate. 

Should the voting be done by departments, on 
the other hand, the whole mass of electors over a 
large territory would vote for a number of candi- 
dates, and local persuasion or intimidation would 





become much less effectual, 1p would, therefore, 


Perhaps, however, it is not more so than the recent 
favor bestowed in the highest English society upon “‘pro- 
fessional beauties.” The vanity and unwomanliness in 
these ladies, who belonged to cultured and refined 
families, were shown in their posing incessantly in all 
kinds of dress and undress, that their photographs 
might be sold on the streets. 

That such thinge are possible shows that the cultiva. 
tion of modesty and true delicacy in neglected in the 
home training of many of the women of England and 
of this country. Few young girls whose mothers had 
done their duty to them in childhood would occupy the 
doubtful position of “professional beauties,” or sit on 
the triumphal car of a menagerie. 

Precisely the same vulgar ambition shows iteelf in the 
pretty girls who flaunt boldly on Broadway, or Wash. 
ington, or Chestnut Streets, on a holiday. 

They thrust the beauty of face and figure, so dear to 
their parents, and some day to be wo denr to their hus- 
bands and children, into the street, to challenge the 
stares of the passers-by. They have never been taught 
how cheap and vulgar beauty is as soon as it Is made 
common; nor how such display argues an ugliness with- 
in that fe disgusting to persons of true refinement, and 
unless checked, tends to danger and unhappiness. 

=o 
VENUS. 

On the 3d of May, Venus completes her course as 
evening star. She then comes into inferior conjunction 
with the sun, passes to his western side and becomes 
morning star. 

‘When we say that she is In inferior conjunction, we 
mean that, besides being at her nearest point to the sun, 
she passes between the earth and the sun, as the moon 
does at new moon. 

Her dark side is then turned towards us and she be- 
comes invisible in the same way, for Venus, seen through 
the telescope, presenta all the phases of the moon. Her 
telescopic appearance for the last six weeks has been 
that of a superb crescent like the waning moon, and 
nearly as large. 

The term inferior conjunction is uscd only in connec- 
tion with the movements of the two inferior or inner 
planets, Venus and Mercury. As their orbits are within 
that of the earth, at certain periods, they must pass be- 
tween the earth and the sun. 

‘These points are called their interior conjunctions, 
, for they then seem nearest the sun, and are, at the same 

time, inferior or inner in regard to the earth. 

‘The term euperior conjunction is used when, in the 
opposite points of their orbits, these planets seem near- 
| eat the sun, but superior or outer in regard to the sun, 
and farthest from the earth. 

No one will see Venus pass between the earth and 
aun, but the event will as surely occur as if it were viei- 
ble to mortal eyes. Proof will soon be apparent, for 
; {n Iess than a month the beautiful planet will be seen in 
' the east, anticipating the sun, and tremulous in the rosy 
light preceding bis coming. 

For ten months she will reign as morning star, re- 
peating the changes in reversed order that those who 
| have followed her brilliant career as evening star have 
learned to interpret. 

a ee 
A CONJURER’S TRICK. 

If there conld ever be an excuse for gambling, it 
| could be found in such acase as that which Signor 
| Blitz, the once celebrated sleight-of-hand performer, de- 
scribes in his autobiography. 

The son of his landlady in London, in 1829, was 
| addicted to thin dangerous vice, which he practised 
until he had not only lost all his own money, but also 
a large sum he had stolen from his employers. 

‘With ruin and disgrace hanging over him, he confided 
his wrong-doing to Blitz. It seemed a hopeless case; 
but the conjurer agreed to help him, and in his despair 
the young man consented to do whatever his friend re- 
quired. 

“Introduce me to your gambling acquaintances,” said 
Blitz. 

‘This the young man did; and Blitz accepted an invi- 
tation to play with them, using a pack of his own carde. 
He begun by fosing; then the luck turned in his favor, 
and he got up from the table with one hundred and fifty 
pounds which he had won from the gamblers. 

After he had gained the street, in spite of their pru- 
tests that he should remain and play longer, and got 
well away from the house, he turned to his companion 
and said,— 

“There, Harry, you sce what I have done. This 
luck, as you gamblers call it, is a cheat, and the money 
which I have taken from these scoundrels who robbed 
you, was done in accordance with their own principles. 
Tam ashamed of what I have done, but they stole from 
you, and I have simply taken what they unlawfully ob- 
tained. If the end justifies the means, then I have 
done right. Anyhow, it’s done, and here are the cards 
iT played with,” 
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And beneath the light of a street-lamp he showed a 
pack of cards so arranged that he could always hoid the 
game in his own hands, designating the marke by which 
he could tell the character of every card in the hands of 
his opponents. 

“There,” said he; ‘in this and in similar ways lies 
the art of gambling. You have been duped, but I feei 
sure that you will not be such a fool again.” 

“T see it all!" said the poor fellow. ‘But now. it is 
too late!” 

“Not yet,” sald the signor. 
aud you shall be saved.” 

“What is it?” the young man pleaded. 
anything for my poor mother's sake!” 

“Give me your word of honor, then, that you will 
never again touch card or dice-box, and there is the 
money which I have wou. Pay back with it all you 
have taken from your employers, make what honest 
‘and true account you can to your mother, and remem- 
ber this lesson as long as you live.” 

‘The young man, overwhelmed with gratitude, made 
the promise, which it is to be hoped he was wise 
enough never to break. 

It was, nevertheless, a desperate remedy which Blitz 
had employed, and we would not advise anybody else 
to try it. 


“Promise me one thing 


“I will do 





———_+e+—__—_ 
OLD COUNTRY SUSPICIONS. 


‘The country people of England are suspicious of 
what they do not fully understand. An amusing illus. 
tration of this habit was given to the rector of a parish 
in Sussex, on the occasion of his marriage. 

His parishioners ware kind enough to make him a 
handsome present, the sum being made up by subscrip- 
tion. Some time afterwards, he was surprised and 
amused to learn that a current criticism eald it was ‘a 
curious thing that our parson couldn't get married with- 
out sending the hat round for money to pay his wed- 
ding expenses. 

‘The parson, belng a wise man, deduced from the 
criticiem an additional argument for the utmost publicity 
in all money matters in which he and the parish were 
both interested. 

“Ah, ma’am,” said an incredulous cottager to a lady, 
a district visitor, “my son bas been up to the North 
Pole; he tells me some things that I really can’t believe, 
though he is my son. He telle me, ma’am, that he has 
seen with his own oyes ‘ice bugs’ as big as a church.” 

‘The story may recall one which went floating through 
the papers some thirty years ago. An old woman, who 
united credulity and incredulity in her habits of thought, 

had a sailor son. Once, when home from a voyage, he 
told his mother of the flying fish he had seen. “Tom,” 
she replied, severely, “your mother never brought you 
up to tell lies.” 

“Well, mother,” said the graceless rogue, knowing 
the old lady’s habit of mind, ‘we once anchored in the 
Red Sea. The next day, on hauling up the anchor, we 
found ft unusually heavy. Judge of our surprise, when 
we got it above water, to see hanging from one of the 
flukes one of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels.” 

“There, I can believe that, my son, for the Bible tells 
us all about that wicked king being drowned in the 
Red Sea; but don’t tell your mother any Hes about 
flying fish, for she won’t betteve such stuff.”” 

‘A more singular instance of perversity in belief was 
that related of Dr. Jobnéon, who, when informed of the 
awful Lisbon carthquake, pooh-poohed at it as absurd, 
but he firmly belleved in the Cock-lane ghost story. 

Bat Dr. Johneon, for a man of learning, was remark- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the uneducated mind is this: The educated mind knows 
whether it knows ; the uneducated mind is often aure it 
knows, when it does not in the least know. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S WISH. 


Daniel Webster's favorite son, Major Edward Wab- 
ster, died in Mexico, during our war with that nation. 
His remains were brought to Boston. The Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, who officiated at the funeral, saya that hiscall 
on Mr. Webster, the next day, was one of the memora- 
ble hours of bis life: 


It was approaching dusk ; the light in the room was a 
struggle between the fire-light and the waning light o1 
side. Mr. Webster came into the room with a subdued, 
yet grand and solemn air; our greeting was a silent 
pressure of the hands, and ‘we eat down. 

I did not feel that it was for me tggspenk first in hie 
presences and he did not speak, and¥ watched bis face. 

¢ looked at ine not as expecting or demanding that I 
should speak, but as if my simple presence was an cx. 
pression of sympathy grateful to him. 

At length, after the silence seemed to me to become 
very oppressive, though I suppose it did not last very 
long, he turned to me and sald, — 

“feel at this hour, Mr. Lothrop, that all that gives 
dignity and glory to man is contained in the religion of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, and I could wish that op m 
tombstone at Marshfield, where I hope to be buried, 
after my name and the date of my birth and death, there 
might be simply this inscription,— . 

‘"+He was a believer in the gospel of Christ,’ the best 
thing that can be said of any man.” 

He then went on, I, of course, having only a very 
secondary part in the conversation, to speak of the 
strength and comfort which his Christian faith afforded 
him, and then of Christ’s wonderful life, character and 
instruction as a help, guidance and inspiration to any 
one who would so pass through this life aa to be pre- 
pared for a future and higher life. 








— +0 
LOCATING A MAN’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Some of the old readers of the Companion may re- 
member the singing campaign of 1840, which elected 
Gen. Harrison. One of the best of the Whig speakers 
and singers was Mr. Joseph Hoxle. He was very pop- 
ular at mage meetings, for bie speeches were short, and 
he always intersperaed them with songs and anecdotes. 
A friend once asked Mr. Hoxie where he was born. 


“There was once a man,” replied Mr. Hoxie, cocking 
his eye ina wey that told a good story was coming, 
“who lived in Kentucky. He prided himeelf on being 
able to tell the State in which a person was born, if he 
heard him speak a few words. 

“Seated in a tavern located on a turnpike, he amused 
himeelf, one day, by locating the birthplaces of the trav- 
ellers who alighted. 

“One traveller, getting off his,horse, asked, ‘Have you 
any onts?? 

“ Yea,’ answered the landlord. 
“Give my horse two quarts. 
-“¢That mun,’ said the observer, ‘Is from Connecticut.” 
“«‘Landlord,’ said another traveller, ‘give my horse 
four quarts of oats.’ 

«Phat man is from Massachusetts,’ remarked the ob- 
server. 

se ae you oats, landlord?’ asked a third travelier. 

“Yes? 

“Give my horse as many oats as he can cat.’ 

“*That man is from Rhode Island.’ 

“Now,” said Mr. Hoxie. “I come from the State 
where they give their horses all the oats they can eat.” 


——_+o___ 
STUDYING A PIECE OF MUSIU. 


In the judgment of the Christian Union, ninety-nine 
piano-students out of a hundred waste time on easy 
parts, or fail to master the difficult ones, because they 
try to learn pieces by playing them, again and again, 











ably superstitious; and it is a pecullarity of such people 
to disbelieve the causes of ordinary natural phenomena, 
while they have no hesitation in giving credence to the 
wildest etories of a supernatural character. It is for 
this reason, In a great measure, that what is called 
“Spiritualism” has developed so largely in modern 
times. Its believers are mostly among people of lim- 
ited education. 
———_+or- 


DISCIPLINED. 


The children of the Crown Princess of Germany are 
trained with a discipline similar in severity to that which 
their mother experienced in her English home from her 
father, Prince Albert. Few children in private families 
are kept under euch a strict régime as are these royal 
ebildren. Their imperial birth and high rank secure 
them no privileges in the nursery and school-room. 

They rise and retire early, and at regular hours. 
Breakfasting at eight with their parents, a little leisure 
follows; but at ten they are summoned to their books, 
and kept at hard work til five, with an hour's inter- 
mission for dinner. 

Their meals consist of plain dishes, simply cooked, of 
which they have free choice. But, having chosen, they 
must eat what is set before them, for they are not al- 
lowed to call for another dish, even if they do experi- 
ence a change of preference. Between meals no eating 
is allowed. 

Only inexpensive toys are permitted for play, and 
they are required to take good care of toys and books 
‘The princesses have no waiting-malds to help at their 
tollet, but are required to dress themselves with neat 
ness and taste. It might be well for American parenta 
to import imperial fashions from Germany. It cer 
tainly would, If adopted, improve the health aad man- 
ners of young America. 


Seema es 
MORALS IN ARITHMETIC. 


“There is nothing either moral or immoral in arlth- 
metic and grammar,” remarks a writer in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. The truth of that statement 
depends upon the teacher. One teacher, explaining a 
polnt in arithmetic, will ask,— 

“Well, John, do you understand it now?” 

“Oh yes,” eriea John, glad to drop the subject, and 
eager to wrn his giant mind to the consideration of 
something more agreeable. 

The teacher, perhaps fatigued, perhaps careless, ac- 
cepts John’s statement, which {s not in harmony with 
fact, and thus encourages him to deceive himsclf and 
others, John may really think he understands the 
matter, or he may know that he does not. In either 
case, a wrong is done him. 

Soman teacher, upon hearing the boy's confident 
een ene to the blackboard, and says, “Well, 
st foe example, and explain the process to me.” 
ake vide discovers that he was too hasty, and dces 
00. One ‘and, and he reccivea a valuable moral les- 

breae difference betwoen the educated and 














from beginning to end. 


In attempting a new piece, first play it through sev- 
eral times very slowly and with a firm touch. Be care- 
ful to decipher the notes correctly; fix upon the beat 
fingering to be employed; try to gaina corregt idea of 
the time. 

Then divide it into sections, practising, each in pro- 
portion to its difficulty ; not neglecting, however, to fre- 
quently play the whole piece through, lest you should 
afterward experience difficulty in connecting the acc- 
tions. 

Learn to listen to your own playing, and try to play 
as well when alone as when ycur teacher is present. 

‘«—— does not play when'practising as she does for 

you,” is a remark often made to us by parents of pupils. 
The best instruction is useless, if not applied by the 
Pupil atall times. 

jo not fall into the bad habit of giving up one plece 
as soon as you learn another. Your progress will be 
far more rapid if you continue to practise your old 
pieces. 

Piano-students, for the most part, seldom play de- 
cently more than two or three pieces; and this, too, 
when they are capable of playing a dozen or more well. 


te 


“THEY'RE INSECTS.” 

A good story is told of the late Frank Buckland, the 

English naturalist: He had been in France, and was 

returning, via Southampton, with an overcoat stuffed 

with natural history specimens of all sorts, dead and 

alive. Among them was a monkey, which was domi- 
ciled ina large inside breast-pocket. 


Ae Buckland was taking his ticket, Jocko thrust up 
bis head and attracted the attention of the booking 
clerk, who immediately (and very properly) said,— 

“You must take a ticket for that dog, if it’s going 
with you.” 

“Dog?” said Buckland ; “it’s no dog; it’s a monkey.” 

“It is a doy,” replied the clerk. 

“Iv'e a monkey,” retorted Buckland, and proceeded 
to show the whole animal, but without convincing the 
clerk, who insisted on five shillings for the dog-ticket to 
London. Nettied at this, Buckland plunged his hand 
into another pocket and produced a tortoise, and laying 
it on the sill of the ticket-window, said,— 

“Perhaps you'll call that a dog, too.” 

The clerk inspected the tortoise. ‘*No,” said he, “we 
make no charge for them—they’re insects.”—Macmil- 
lan's Magazine. 

Se 
UMAN DUCKS. 

The familiarity with water, and fearlessness of it, 50 
early learned and happily made use of by islandcra and 
sea-coast people in warm climates, are acquirements to 
be envied—especially in moments of danger. A writer 
who had lived in Stam relates an incident, MMustrative of 
the habits of some of its almost amphibious inhabitants. 


On one occasion our boat (an English built gig) ran 
down a amall native canoc, containing a woman and two 
Uttle children. In an instant they were all capsized 
and disappeared. 

We were greatly alarmed, and C—— was on the point 
of jumping in to their rescue, when they bobbed up, and 
the indy with the first breath she recovered poured 
forth a round volicy of abuse. 

Thus relieved in her mind, she coolly righted her 
canoe—which had been floating bottom upward—Indled 
out some of the water and bundled in her two children, 
who had been meanwhile composedly swimming round 

















Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 
I have used Horsford's Acid Phosphate in malarial 
troubles, and in administering quinine. It hasdone well 
in my hands. W. 8. MCBuRNIE, M. D. 
Springyield, 11. 


25 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 


12 Coleus for $1.00, 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send for 
Catalogue of novelties In Green-house and Bedding 
Plants, Bulbs, Ferns, ete, Name this paper, 

E.S. MIL! i iver, New York. 


PEACH TREES. anes 
a fst size $5 per Jo, 

1,vov; 3 to 4 feet, $4 per 100, or $3) per 1,000; 2 

£100, or $2) per 1,000. Also Apple, Pear,Cherry 

1 Fruits, Packing free. Mention this paper, 


TEXAS! for ists re nill send anny 
South.” a large 8-page 
months on trial to NEW Subscribers, It wil 
pleme you. Information in regard to 
AY epee stamps. © Address | PU 
TH,” Brownwood, Texas. 


BULBS, Seeds, Plants, 


3 yood Gladioll, 10 Cts. 8 good Roses, 61 00. 
‘RY THEN gloune Ie 
N. HALLOCK, Creedmoor, N. ¥. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 
Catalogues of Frat Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers sent free. 


‘WM. PARRY, Parry P.0,, New Jersey. 


“WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


Brewers, Dyers, 
chers, 
“RS OF ALL KINDS. 
ey are without an equal, 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for circular and pric 
lst. CHAS, W. COPELAND, 
Boston, Mass, 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary n and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, ba) must of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash, He says that 
Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable, Nothing on carth will make hens lay 
lke Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teas} om 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mall for 
eight letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 


~ EXCELSIOR 






and Smal 


Ic is the best in the 
market. 
All our Mowers guaranteed. 





Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 
10 Parchment Sranipias Patterns; 1 Illus- 
trated Lesson Book; 2 Boxes Ape oe Pow- 
der; 2 Embroidery Needles; 1 Dist 

Pad; 10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk; 
Large Embroidery Initial for Pillow Shams, 
Chair Backs, &c.; 1 Wreath and Corner Orna- 


1 
ments for Pillow Shama, &c. 
The purchaser may select her own colors and initial. 






This ent shows a Pillow Sham worked with the new 
stamping patterns in the outfit. You can use the same 
pattern for chair backs, table spreads, tidies, etc. 

As “Art Embroidery” in silk is 
now so popular, the above offer will 
be appreciated.’ To show what may 
be done let us select one of the de- 

Jn the outtit—say the pretty 
design for embroidering stockings. 
You-can buy a nice pair of stockings 
for from 3) to 45 cts. Now lay the 
pattern on the stocking just where 

t is to be embroidered. Pass the 
Distributing Pad, on which is a little 
of the powder, gently over the pat- 
tern, On removing the pattern, a 
most beautiful design of flowers and 
vines will be seen clearly traced. To 
prevent the Ines from rubbing off, 

eas a hot sad-iron on the 
ow select the colors and 
ofsilk most appropriate, The, 
book will show you how to make the’ 
different kind of stitches for fancy 
embroidery. Stockings ornamented 
in this way are worth from $2.00 up- 
ward. With this outfit you can not 
only ‘do fancy embroidery. but you 

n do “Stamping” for others, Tt costs a lady in Boston 
Bers. to simply get a palr of stockings stamped. With 
the outfit you can work stockings, Hand Bags, Toilet 
Mats. D: Table Spreads, Fil 
iow Shams, Slippers, etc.. etc, will send the outfit 
touny address, postage paid, for $1.00. 

We Keep all the popular shades of Eureke Sitk— Old 
Gold, Olive Greens, &., &c., &c. Extra silk, % cents 
r dozen cards, 

This outfit will be worth many times its cost to 






































her, reyarding with mingled fear and curiosity the bar. 
barians who had occasioned the mishap. | 


any lady or young miss, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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DE WWGTL sartany reader of tuts naper, free.a box of 

Moore’s Pilules, a sure cure for ( hills 

and Fever (Malaria), who knows a case on which to use 

It. Best medicine iu the world for Chills; cured thou- 

sands, DR. C, U. MOOR! 
(Moore's T! 


E, 78 Cortland St., New York, 
and Lung Lozenges.) 





For marking auy fabric with a common pen. No prepara- 
tion. Established 60 years. Superior and very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal 4 Diploma. 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goous Dealers, &c. 


An Oldand Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 


A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Brotoside of tron. It lsendorsed and recommended 
the medical profession asa very PALATAB 
AROMATIC TRON TONIC for the cure ord ‘spe 
sia, loss of appetite, buils, ete. BILLINGS. CLADD 
CO. “For aale by all deugglets. 


Pearl’s White Glycerine 
Netrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discoloraiions, 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving It smooth, soft, pliable. 
For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped,Rough,Chafed SkinJt 
is the best in the world. "TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap.3 
cakes by mail die. PeurlsWhlte 
Glycerine Co." Jersey City, 
Ned. Sold byail Drugyist 


BISCOTINE. 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

‘This excellent and heulthy substance is prepared from 
a sweetened bread and other nutritious substances, re- 
duced to a fine powder so as to render then easily solw- 
ble in water or milk. We manufacture also 

RACAHOUT FOOD FOR INVALIDS, 

AND THE TONIC CORDIAL 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark. 

Mail orders for one pound Biscotine executed on re- 

cept of & cents, Send for Circulars, 
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PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 


To Consumptives.—Many have been happy to give 
their testimony fn favor of the use of = Wilbore Pure ode 
Liver Oil and Lime,” Experience has proved it to be a val- 
uable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, Diphtheria, and 
all discases of the Throat and Lungs, Manufactured ouly 


by A. B.WILOR, Chemist, Boston, Sold by all druggists. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ GOGOA~. 


6ODY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakiast 
tables with a delicately-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It ts by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating nround us, ready to attack Wherever there is @ 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and @ prop- 
erly-nourished frame,"—Cinl Service Gazette, 
id only in tins (24-18 and Lib), labelled 
AMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoons. 
Boston Depot: OT1s CLAPP & SON.. 3 Beacon Street. 
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New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 


NOTHING ADDS 80 
MUCH 

To the personal appearance as 

SOUND WHITE TEETH, and 
a little care bestowed upon them 
io YOUTH will preserve then 
to old age. The FACE, however 
PLAIN, is always ADMIRED, 
ifthe mouth Is decorated with 
CLEAN, WHITE TEETH. 
PARENTS should see that their 

children cleanse thelr TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


aSAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DENTIFRICE, 
which HARDENS the GUMS, SW EETENS the 
BREATH, ane keeps the teeth free from JRF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 





‘uarantee 
uniform 








bottle will lust four to six months, Sold by 
druggists. 
5 CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE?S | is universany esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
perfumes. The name 
BOUQI ET |Endtrade-mark of Col. 
GATE & CO. on each 
SOAP. = [Sfsupsnioran 
quality. 
in Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 80 Canal Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in answer to an inquirer, ty re= 
spectfully submitted to those Interested. 

Dean Sine cour Ietter of the Teh Insts, just re- 
ceived, and in reply would say that I cheerfully recom- 
mend Dr. J. A. Sherman, as in my opinion the only Doc- 
tune some twelve or thirteen years ago to become rup- 

nt to my family physician, who applied a truss, 
but the rupture grew worse. I bought truss after truss 


‘ fined as the most deli- 
CASHMERE |fnet ar the mort dell; 
package area 
The following letter from Mr. F. W. Wurzburg, dealer 
GEO. W. SAVAGE, Es 
tor who can treat Hernia successfully. [had the misfor- 
from different doctors, but all to no. ose, until T saw 











herman’s advertisement. [had very little confi- 
of being cured, but being tortured beyond endur- 

went to him as a last resort, and In eleven months 

I was a cured man. Three years after that I had the 
misfortune to be ruptured on the other side. I hastened 
to Dr. Sherman again; who found it a serotal rupture of 
a bul character, but he succeeded In curing me of that 
rupture also. "Tam and have been for several 
years, as ound as I was before I became ruptured the 

iirst time, There was a restriction in my life insurance 
policy in the Home Company of New York. compelling 

me always to wear a truss, which restriction I had re- 
dt hold a certificate from the examining doctor 
esident of the Home Life Insurance Company 
as a proof of my being entirely cured, which certificate 

is fastened to my policy. L know of a ‘number of others 
whom Dr. Sherinan has cured, and I firmly believe that 
{fa case Is curable, he can cure It. 

Hoping my explanation of facts may be the means of 
proving beneficial to you or any one fnterested, T am, 
very respectfully yours, . W. WURZBURG. 

GRAND Raptbs, Mich... May 10, 1880. 

RADICALLY CURED by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S 
Method without the injury trusses inflict, and without 
Interfering with labor. Patients from a distance can re- 
ceive treatment and return for home same day. Days of 
consultation each week at Boston office, 48 Milk Street, 
y 


























Vednesday, phureday and Friday; New York office, 251 
Broadway. Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. His Book, 
containing likenesses of before and after cure, 
mailed for 10 cents, 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL SKIES. 


sky. genial April, bends over the wildwood, 

aimother whe gently her darling would view, 

Still wearing the siuile that so charmed ine in childhood, 
When cloud-folds descended of tenderest t 

And | wander again through valley and wildwood. 
‘Asin happy clildhood, when all things were new! 


Look! there the elm tosses her clustered brown flowers, 
‘The alders thelr tasselled hoods coyly unfold, 

And softly the filbert-shrub o'er the trl showers 
The dead husks that clothed her when winter blew cold! 

And trailing arbutus each bare hollow dowers, ‘ 
Where the King for hours slants arrows of gold! 


The delicate spray of the slim bireh addresses 
In idyllic murmurs the tall sugar-tre 
And bland air of April with soft tor resses: 
The boughs of the hemlock, wide-spreading and free 
Wille rushes coquet with the low drooping tresses 
Of willows where thrushes commingle thelr glee. 


From an infinite height the bine sky is seeming 
To risthly lower, . float mong the trees! 

Arich purple haze o'er the mountains is gleam 
And pluines of smoke sail o'er the odorous le: 

The pines sigh so softly they scem to be dreaming 
With beakers all tecining, rills laugh in the breeze 




















































Come. view, ere sweet April's capricion: 
The gay colors blending on 

The pury 
Whose pe 

The leaves and the buds, the green-« 
All gifts that Spring's angels so | E 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 









-pink band round those far lotty 1: 
ks tn the sunset burn golden and reds 
rpeted gr 
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For the Companion. 
GOD’S POOR. 

Three years ago, during a winter when twenty 
thousand working-men were out of employment 
in Philadelphia, it occurred to some sensible Chris- 
tian men and women, that it was scarcely in ac- 
cordance with the example of their Master that 
these starving brothers should not have one meal, 
at least, in a week offered to them in His name. 

A vacant room was obtained, and on every Sun- 
day morning asubstantial breakfast was provided. 
To this, men and women, black and white, the 
good and the vicious, sober and drunken, were 
made welcome. 

The only requisite for admission was hunger. 
After the guests had eaten, somebody made a few 
remarks, simple and kindly, a hymn was sung, 
and a prayer offered. 

The guests could remain, or not, for these exer- 
cises as they chose. Most of them usually did} 
choose to remain. The poor are as anxious to help 
their souls to goodness and to God as the rich,—gen- 
erally more anxious; but they are sensitive as to 
appearances, and are often kept from church by 
mortification for a shabby coat or gown. 
nce the beginning of these Sunduy breakfasts, 
thirty-nine thousand three hundred and twenty- 
six hungry and homeless persons have been fed, 
warmed and comforted by them. 

Another work then opened itself to the manag- 
ers of this Christ-like enterprise. Many of the 
ragged, wretched visitors were willing to go to 
chureh on Sunday morning, provided any church 
could be found where they would ‘be welcome and 
not shamed.” 

But what costly city church, with its gorgeous 
stained glass and velvet draperies, its paid choir 
of trained singers and locked pews, would welcoine 
these poorly-dressed, miserable, and possibly, filthy 
creatures, as to a home long waiting for them ? 

Perhaps nowhere would the gulf between them 
and a decent life seem impassable, or Christ 
Himself so far-off and unattainable, as in these 
temples which ought to be the very gates of heaven 
to the poorest and most degraded soul that sight 
enter them. 

The difficulty is so great that the men and 
women who are interested in it in Philadelphia see 
no other way but to build a church expressly for 
outcasts, where they can sit down in their rags, 
with no thought of clothes to come between them 
and the God they seck. 

There 1s matter in this incident to give all Chris- 
tians panse, and to force them to inquire what is 
wrong here, and who is to blame. They should in- 
quire, too, whether the money they are accunu- 
lating will not be found at a future day cankered ; 
an object of bitter and unhallowed remembrance, 

Will the words of your Master apply to you? 
“T was ahungered and 3 ve me no meat; 1 
was thirsty and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took me notin; naked and ye 
clothed me not; sick and in prison and ye visited 
me not.” “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of one of these my brethren, ye did it not 
tom 

Your Christian experience is not worth the 
breath you have expended in telling about it, if 
these words can be truthfully said of you. 
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WHAT MAKES DEATH TERRIBLE. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, the great English lawyer, 
was once gazing from the portico of Castle How- 
ard on the beautiful landscape, and then at the 
family mausoleum, which was in sight. Lifting 
up his arms, he exclaimed,— 

“Ah! these are the things that make death ter- 
rible.” 

The same sentiment is illustrated by the follow- 
Ing anecdote of a great statesman. When Cardi- 
nal Mazarin was told that he had only two months 
to live, he paced along his beautiful galleries tilled 











“T must quit all that. What pains I have had 
in acquiring all these things! And yet I must see 
them no more 

Brienne approached, and the Cardinal took his 
arm, saying, “I am very feeble; I cannot see 
more.” And yet he returned to his tribulations. 

“Do you see, my friend, that beautiful picture 
of Correggio, and again, that Venus of Titian, and 
that incomparable picture of Annibale Caracei? 
Ah! my poor friend, I must quitall that. Adieu, 
dear paintings that I haye loved so much, and 
that have cost me so dear!” 

+o 


NAPOLEON III. 

Mr. Grenville-Murray has been giving, in the 
Swess Times, some personal reminiscences of Na- 
poleon III. The following extracts show some of 
his good qualities. He never forgot a kindness. 
An Englishman had the good fortune to oblige the 
Emperor in the days ‘ 




























“It Tcan be of an: 
leon, “you have only to ask 

“Your Majesty,” stammered the Englishman, “1 
—I—I—should like the—the—Legion of Honor.’ 

“Oh,” said the Emperor, with a simile, “1 should 
not have offered it to you, as I imagined your 
government did not allow Englishmen to wear it 
except under extraordinary circumstances, but if 
you can get over that ditliculty, by all means.” 

Here Napoleon went to a cupboard, unlocked a 
drawer, and took out a small cross in brilliants. 

“This,” he continued, “once belonged to Prince 
Murat; pray accept it as a token of my gratitude 
for the service you have rendered me, 

And John Bull departed almost beside himself 
with admiration for “the N 

Another instance of Louis Napoleon's generosity. 
He was in prison at Ham. Mime. Cornu paid hin 
a visit. 

“Have you any money ?” she asked in a sisterly 
way. 

The prince confessed he had not much—just three 
louis. ‘The concierge had died the day betore ) 
terday ; the family were in great distress; he only 
knew of it this morning; had sent them fifteen 
louis. 

Here the conversation was interrupted, for the 
concterge’s child had come to thank the prince in 
her mother’s name. Napoleon patted her on the 
head and slipped his three remaining gold coins in- 
to her hand. 

One is bound to add—by way of moral pendant 
—that Mime. C. had to lend her foster-brother some- 
thing before she left the prison walls. 

He must occasionally have been in dreadful 
straits. One day, after a Cabinet Council, the 
President of the Republic laughingly drew from 
his pocket two five-tranc pieces, jingled them one 
against another, and said : 

“This is all I have to pay the expenses of ny 
progres: 

He was about to visit some of the departments 
Ferdinand Barrot, his Scerctary General, overh 
these words, and saw that his chief was jestin: 
a forced sinile. 

‘That evening the prince (who was to start next 
morning) found 10,000. francs in gold on his dress- 
ing-table. . 

“it’s you, Barrot,” he said to his faithful servant, 
who was in attendance. 

Barrot afterward obtained all that an Emperor 
could give—porttolio, Scnatorsbip, Grand. Cross, 
ete. 

Bismarck bore unwilling testimonyto the Emper- 
or's courage when, asthe Prussian shells were rain- 
ing upon Sedan, he said (in answer to a question 
as to whether Napoleon was there) : 

‘o, I don’t think him very wise; but Ido think 
him wise cnough not to expo self to that"— 
pointing to a shell which went whizzing away in 
the direction of the French lines. 

All the while Napoleon was quietly sitting on 
horseback in the thick of it, with shell after shell 
crushing around him, It was no empty phrase 
that he penned in his letter to King William when 
he wrote, “Not having been permitted to die at the 
head of my troops,” ete. Indeed, it stands to rea- 
son that no fate could be more welcome to any man 
of ordinary courage at such a moment. 
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A CHINESE MONEY TRANSACTION. 
As China has no coinage of its own, payments ure 

made in the silver ounce called fae/s. This should de- 

note a definite weixht of fine silver, known as aycee. 

But as the sycee is of uncertain fineness, and never en- 

tircly pure, the tae] Is not of uniform value. In making 

payments the Chinese examine each piece to asceriam 
its purity, and then weigh the whole number of pieces 
to determine the value. The intricacy of this method 
and the length of time it takes are both «et forth in the 
narrative of an English officer who travelled in China: 


He had bills of exchange drawn on a banker in an in- 
terior town, which he wished hed, in order to pro- 
vide himself with funds for a journey in Western Tibet. 
‘The bills amounted to three thousand taela, which the 
banker paid in bulk—that ix, two hundred and six pounds 
of silver—after this method. 

He came to the Englishinan’s inn with a load of xil- 
ver done up in thirty packets of one hundred tacly each, 
Each packet had to be opencd, cach bit of silver ¢ 
ined, to wee if it was pure, and each packet weighed. 

A Chinese friend of the Englishman, himself a ban 
was present ‘to watch the ease” for the foreigner, us 
there would be many dixputes. 

First came up the question of weight, and a hot dis- 
ion arose as to what sc should be used. At last 
nglishman was asked if the banker he purchased 
the bills of, had not given him a weight, to show w 
sort of a tael he meant in his bills, 

Then the Englishinan remembered that a myaterious 
packet, the uge of which he did not know, was gi 
him when he bought his bills, He had open 
packet, and found it a string of caah—a copper coin 
with « hole in the centre—carefully tied up in paper. 

Thinking this might be the weight, he produced it. 
When, however, it was put into the scale against one 
of the packets, the banker, throwing up his hand 
swore he was undone. 

“No,” exclaimed one of his clerks, “but the string of 
cash hag been.” 

The Englishman tried to explain. He had undone 
the packet merely to see what was in it. His curiusi 
sutisticd, he had rewrapped it, 60 that it was Just as 
had received it. 

The politeness of the banker and his clerks kept 
them from saying that the forcigner had added extra 
weight to the packet of cash, but they looked it. It 
‘ax very hot within and without the house. The Chi- 
nese wiped the perspiration from their brows, and one 
of the clerks removed bis clothes as far as his iste 

At last, some one suggested that they examine the 
paper wrapping, Some writing was discloeed innide. 
The paper was weighed. The banker smiled triumph- 



























































































with exquisite works of art, and exclaimed,— 


auuy. 


THE YOUTH’S 






ing of the paper made a difference in his fav 

tacls. Usually, the paper wrapy 
are weighed together. | But the writing inside 
he paper was not to be include: 
it weighed over half'a tacl, and there was a weig 
cach of the thirty packets, the difference was consider. 
able. 

Calm being restored, all hands took a drink of tea. 
‘Then the banker signed his name on each large piece of 
silver, so that if uny turned out badly, he would be 
obliged to redeem it. 

‘The banker's weight proved to he short by three tacls, 
and there was fifteen tacls’ weight of infertor sil 
When all was made right, the Englishman handed over 
his bills, and the long, wordy transaction, which would 
have been completed in five minutes at a European 
banker's, was over. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Old age is Pxarden of faded flowers, 
Ruined bowers, 
Peopled by cares and failing powers: 


Where Pain with his cruteh and lonely Grief 
Grope with brief, 
Slow steps over rulned stalk and leat. 


Bat the love of children fs like some rare 
Heavenly air, 
That makes long Indian’ Summer there: 


A youth in age, when the 

Soft winds blo 
And hearts keep glad under locks of snow, 
In the best-wrought life there is still a reft, 


Something Jett 
Forever unfinished, a broken weft. 


But merciful. 
W we sons, 


Youth, that takes up our ravelled ends, 


Our hopes, our loves, that they be net quite 
vist to sight: 

But leave behind us a fringe of ight. 
Blessed be children! Ycar by year 

They appear. 
Filling the hutiblest home with cheer. 
Now a daughter and now a son, 

One by ou 
‘They are cradled, the: 





kies yet glow, 














ture makes amends, 












creep, they walk, they run, 


Sons and danght until, behold! 
Young and old, 
A Jacob's-ladder with steps of gold! 


A ladder of little heads! each fair 
Head a stair 
For the angels that visit the parent pair! 









Blessed be childhood! even its chains 
Are our gains! 
Welcome and blessed with all the pains, 


Losses, and upward vanishings 
Of light wings, — 
With all the sorrow and toil it brings, 


Al burdens that over those small feet bore 
: our door 
Blessed and welcome forevermore! 
J. T. TRowBKIDE 
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BITTEN. 

The species of rattlesnake found in Florida is more 
venomous than thore of the North. Yet few persons 
are killed by them, ax the snake is not aggressive, and 
is usually content to act on the defensive. It never 
strikes without throwing itself into a coil; thix, though 
quickly done, yet given the ineautious intruder some 
chance of escape, and it almost always gives warning 
with ite rattle before it strikes. A writer in Foreatand 
Stream tells of a narrow escape from death of a natu. 
ralist whys had been bitten by the decapitated head of 
ratlesnake : 





















He had killed a very large snake, over six feet long. 
and cutoft bis head, intending to ta it home in alco. 
hol. In order to make it safe to carry, be proceeded to 
tu? its mouth with cotton, xo ax te bury the 
‘This he did with a xt » six or cight inches long, while 
the head lay upen the ground. 

(As he pushed in the cotton, the head gave a apasmod- 
fe «pring, and one of the fangs scratched the end of the 
right thumb, 

“The naturalist, Mr. D——, at once ted a cord tightly 
about tye thumb, and called to his companion to open 
the flesh with his knife. This was dene, and the thumb 
was aucked, Loextract ax much of the poixon ax possible, 

He then sent to the nearest house for whiskey, and 
walked to the hotel, perhaps half a mile. 

No whis! » however, could be obtained for more 
than an hour. When it came, Mr. )— drank a pint 
or more, but it Was very bad liquor, and never having 
used spirits, he found much ditheulty in ewallowing it, 

A doctor had been sent for in the meantime, From. 
the dghtness of the ligature, the venom seemed to be 
confined to the end of the thumb, which had become 
black. 

After Mr. 1)— had drank all the whiskey he could 
ewallow, he removed the ture, fearing the death of 
the part from arrested circulation, 

AAs soon an thie was done, constitutional aymptoma 
appeared, nervous depression, and difficulty of breath. 
ing, while the hand and arm began to awell. In about 
six hours the surgcon nd found the patient 
evidently sinking. He whiskey, and also the 

itidale prep ightinan, of 
phia, alko using volatile liniment on the limb. 
«of the opinion that the patient would not have 
survived another hour but for the antidote and the addi- 
tional doses of whiskey. 

After this, Mr. 1. begin to rally, and when I saw 
him a week of two liter, he thought he wonld escape 
with the loss of the thumb. In about two wecke after 
the accident, Mr. D— arrived at New Smyrna, on his 
way home. 
he arm wax in a sling, 
somewhat dincolored. 
sloughing off. 

Mr. 1)— told me that all the whirkey he drank, 
probably near a quart, produced not the slightest intox- 
fration, althouutt he lanl searcely ever tasted liquor 
before. 


























































































and waa still ewollen and 
The end of the thumb was 
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MISLEADIN’. 

The mortified rustic who waa laughed at for Inno- 
cently inquiring who “this Mr. Co." wan that you see 
upon go many store-signa: he must own an awful lot 
o” property,” could sympathize with honest “Deacon 
Burwitt.” who figures in this ancedote: 





One day the minister, at_a social conference, read a | 


beautifulhymn, So beautiful that he expressed much 
regret that the author should be unknown. 

“It is really strange,” said he, “that a hymn so bean. 
tifal in every rexpect—fit to he clissed with the most 
Urilliant poctie gems—should have come to us without 
the name of the autho} 
reson Nimberly, what do you mean?” demanded 
Deacon Burwitt, starting to his feet, with his hymn. 
book in his hand, “Why, Pve know'd that hymn, and 
know'd who writ it, too, for years!” 











































ar dea “returned the minister, mildly, “T 
pu must be mistaken. 
air!” asserted the deacon, vigorously. ‘Here 


it is, air.” 

At this point the deacon's eon, at home on a visit from 
adistant academy, pulled hia father by. the coat-skirts 
and tried to stop him; but it was too late, ‘The good 
man had been told that he must be mistaken. He could 
not rest until he had shown that to be untrue. 

“Tsay, sir! here itis. That hymn was writ by Mr. 
Anon!” 

Poor old Burwitt! Me knew ina moment that he 
had made a mistake somehow=that in some manner, to 


























him iucomprehenrible, he had capused hie ignorance. 


ANUS. | 





That was dreadful! He thought so, because the minis- 
ter hid his face behind hie bandkerebief, while bis 
whole frame shook with suppressed laughter; and full 
one-half of the assembled peuple, ax he glanced around, 
were quaking with laughter not suppressed. 

He sat down and held his peace during the remainder 
of the session. As aoun aa he had gained the open air, 
on his way homeward, he cauyht hin suu by the arm. 

“Bob,—what waa they laughing 00?” 

“ At your comical misapprehension of the word Anon. 
Tt is uw contraction of the Latin Anonymus, aud simply 
signitiee—Name not known.” 

“Wal,—I declare! Plague take them misleadin’ con- 
tractions 1"—Ledger. 


Ss Nee 


HIS MISTAKE. 

Many are the pitfalls in the way of an office-seeker, 
but not one is so fatal as that of mistaking a 
for a porter. How an oflice.seeker tumbled into that 
pitfall ie told by the Jowa State Register: 























‘The Leuislature had juat convened at the capital of 
lowa. Governor Grimce had arrived the night before, 
and taken roome ata hotel,—at least, nu a young ampi- 
rant for office from a distant portion of the State arcer- 
ained an he drove up and alighted from bis carriage ut 
the steps of that public house. 

‘The hostler threw off his trunk, and the landlord con. 
ducted him to his room, leaving the trunk in the bar- 
room. 

Wishing hia trank, the young man demanded to have 
it brought up, and weeing a man paxeing through the 
lower ball, whom he took to be the porter, he gave hin 
commands in an imperious and lofty tone, 

The order was obeyed, the man charging a quarter of 
a dollar for his services. A marked quarter that was 
good for only twenty cents was slipped slyly inte hia 
hand, and was put into hia pocket by the man, with a 
amil 

“And now, alr, 
Governor Grimes? 

Oh sir.” 

“Well, my card to him, and tell him I wish an 
interview with him at his carliest convenience.” 

A peculiar look Mashed from the man’s blue ey: 
with a emile, extending his hand, he said,— 
am Governor Grimes, at your service, air.” 

“You—I—that is, my dear siz, I beg a—a thousand par- 
dona!” 

“None needed _at all, sir.” replied Governor Grimes. 
“] was rather favorably impressed with your letter, 
and had thought you well suited for the office «pecificd. 
But, sir, any man who would swindle a workingman 
out of a'paltry five cents would defraud the public treas. 
ury had he an upportunity. Good-evening, wir.” 


























cried the new arrival, “you know 











and 
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AN EMPEROR'S JOKE. 


An uninformed person would be surprised to learn 
how many men are iu priton who “never did nothing” 
that was criminal. The Emperor Nicholas once made 
this fact the occasion of a joke. He engaged in inapect- 
ing a State Penitentiary in one of the provincial seats of 
government, and took it into hie head to question some 
of the convicts reapecting the nature of the offinces 
for which they were suffering punishment. 















What are you here for 

am innocent, Imperi jeaty,”” replied the prison. 
er, falling on hin knees, a victim of false wither! A 
chureh wax robbed—beadle knocked on the head—the 
peasant caught hold of me, and J knew nothing about 
it 


he asked of one. 











‘Turning to another, the Czar asked. “And you?" 

Ine Witheax again, Imperial Majesty. “A peddler 
was killed close to my house. I never dreamed of such 
a thing.” 

And you?” enid Nicholas to a third. 

neer malice, wire. One of my ne 
alot of forged notes into ny pockets, 
yraphie stone in my bed-room, 
unborn babe.” 
he Emperor cast a glance along the line af prixoners 
until hie eye fell upon a ragged, wretched looking 
gypsy, whom he beckoned forward with the worda, “Of 
couree you, too, are here on a falee cha 

Nota bit of it, your Majesty.” replied the ‘sigan: 
“ite all fair and square ar far as Tam concerned. 1 
stole a pony from a tradesman.” 

“stole a pony, did you?” «aid the Czar with a laugh, 
and then, addressing the governor of the prison with 
well-assumed sternness, “Turn that good-tor nothing 
raxcal instantly out of doors. | cannot callow him to re. 
main amiuute longer in such honorable and virtuous 
company, leat he pervert all these good, innocent 
people! 








hore conveyed 
hid away a 
amas innecent 
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HOW MUCH AN EDITOR WRITES. 

It is said that Baxter's complete published works 
make “a library by themselves.” But even he did lesa 
with hie pen for Ais own age than most editors of lead- 
ing and useful papers now, who work not for fame, but 
as public teachers and helpers. 


Dr. Prime's lite granddaughter got into hie Inp not 
long age, and after taking the pen out of his Tana: 
asked him, “Grandpa, how long have you been writing 
in this way? Ever since L was a little dot, you have 
i been writing, writing, every time I come: did you 
) always write justo?” Then her grandpa told her how: 
long he has been writing for other people's pleasure and 
rotit. 
e The firet piece that I ever wrote for the New York 
Observer wus printed in that paper April 7, ISIS. From 
that time to this, about forty-thres ra, With a brief 
interval, I have been writing and almost 
every day, for the Ubserrer. Iti’ curious to ace how 
much one writes in such steady work. 

“Suppose a minister writes sixty pages every week 
| in making hie sermons (less than a day, and 
he cun easily write ten pages in an hour or two), le will 
write 3,000" pages in a year, 30,000 in ten years, or 
120,000 ‘in forty. T have written’ on an average more 
than five columns each week for forty years, or 10,000 
columns in all; at least 100 volumes of 400 pages each,” 
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A BRAVE SOLDIER. 
A German newspaper tells the story of a Turkish sol- 
dier, which shows the spirit that animates the privates 
of un army poorly fed and blunderingly led. 





A Greck surgcon, happening to be on board one of the 
steamers which ply on the Dardanelles, found hineelt 
next to ag aded Turkish soldier from whose head 
Wand « picee of bone had heen extracted. 

« aurgeon asked the Turk how he intended to eam 
his living when hix wound wus healed and he had left 
the army. 

n not going to Ieave the Padixhn’s service,” said 
2 “Lam golug back to the war to-morrow.” 
retorted the Greek, “at your age, and 
in your fechle state of health! You! must etay at home 
and trust the defence of your country to your juniors.” 

‘Phe Turk wre: seu." said he quicily. after a me. 
| ment's pause, “for him who haa reached my years there 

remain but two things—to vieit the Caaha (Mahomet's 
itomb), or dic amartyr. Tam not rich chough to go to 
| Mecea, but [will return and fight for ny native land till 

Tncet the bullet which will dismiss me to heaven 
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In a late number of the American Journal of Sei 
ence and Arts, Prof. Marsh describes the largest land 
yet known to have existed on the globe. Its 
Atlantoxaurua immanis. The thigh bone of 
ture ix over cight feet long, with a thickness at 
the larger end of twenty-five inches. A comparison of 
this bone with the femur of a rodile Wonld iniiicate 
that the forsil saurian, if of similar proportious, had a 
wtal length of une hundred and fifteen fect. 
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For the Companton. 


SHUT THE DOOR. 
“Shut the door, dear, do,” 
Gently coaxes Couain Sue. 
“shut the door, Fred, please,” 
Auntie calls, “I feel a breeze.” 
“In the closet you must go 
If you leave doors open #0,” 
Mamma says, with frowning face, 
As though Fred were in disgrace. 
Don’t you think a boy might learn, 
Told at every tack and turn, 
Loud and softly, o'er and o'er, 
Learn to simply shut the door? 
Surely Frank and ‘Tom and Ned 
Will not copy heedleas Fred. 

Aunt Bera. 





Lote yey = 
For the Companion. 
LOSING TOMMY. 

“Who wants to go to the sugar-orchard ?” 

That was Uncle John Tyler, you might know. 

He put his head in at the door one bright March 
morning, when, oh me !—Daffy was so deep in the 
sulks that it didn’t really scem as if she would 
ever get out again; and Ben was crying over spilt 
milk, and Tommy was trying to ride across the 
floor on a chair, making a great thumping and 
bumping and clatter, and the baby was screaming 
in his cradle, and— 

That's all; it’s quite enough, isn’t it? And that 
is Just the way things were when Uncle John 
looked in. 

“There’s a good crust,” said he; “and I'll war- 
rant the mother'll be glad to get rid of you.” 

Mother smiled, and took up the baby, and Daffy 
laughed and ran to put away the knives she had 
been polishing, and Ben began to wipe up his spilt 
milk in a hurry, and Tommy got down from his 
chair to hug Uncle John’s knees. 

“Me, too!” he cried. g 

“Yes,” said Uncle John. “Come, Daffadown- 
dilly, get the little chap ready.” 

“Take good care of him, Daffy,” said her 
mother. 

And Daffy answered “Yes’m,” with a smile so 
sunny as to make the last naughty thought spread 
its black wings and fly away—I don’t know where 
—I only hope it never came back. 

It wasn’t far to the sugar-orchard, not more 
than half a mile, to cut across the fields. When 
Tommy’s fat little legs got tired, as they very soon 
did, Uncle John took him pick-back, and so they 
all went merrily over the crusty snow to the sngar- 
house. 

It was not really a house, you must know; only 
a little “camp” put up of poles and bark and 
boughs. Before it there were three great iron ket- 
tles swinging and swinging from a pole, over three 
bright snapping fires; and a little way off there 
was Uncle John’s man, Calvin, dipping something 
into a hogshead from a barrel on a sled. 

“He's been gathering sap,” said Uncle John, 
swinging Tommy off his back. 

“Where is the sugar?” asked Tommy, looking} 
all around and up into the tops of the maple-trees. 

“Tommy isa foolish little boy,” said Daffy. “He 
doesn’t know any better than to think sugar-cakes 
grow on trees like apples. I used to think so my- 
self, Uncle John.” 

Uncle John laughed, and dipped a little of the 
thick, bubbling syrup out of the smallest one of 
the big kettles, to cool. Then he filled three little 
birch-bark trays with snow, and brought out three 
cunning wooden ladles from somewhere. 

“‘Here’s one apiece,” said he. ‘Now, help your- 
selves—eat all you can, and don’t get into the fire.” 

“We might eat it all,” said Ben, gazing with a 
little anxious smile at the syrup, foaming almost 
to the top of the kettle. 

But Uncle John laughed again, and said he 
guessed there was plenty. Ifthere wasn’t, he said, 
he would melt some sugar for them. 

They dipped, and ate, and chattered, and 
laughed, until the woods rang with the happy 
sounds, and the snow-birds in the maple-boughs 
flew away ina flock. 

But after a while the little birch-bark trays were 
filled oftener with fresh snow, and the little wooden 
ladles began to dip very lazily indeed into the big 
black kettle. 

“T can’t eat any more now,” sighed Ben at last; 
“and it doesn't look as if we'd taken out one bit. 
Let's play hide-and-coop, Tommy. T’ll blind.” 

But just then Calvin came up with a barrel of 
sap; and he said one kettletul of syrup was ready 
to sugar-ofl. 

Ben forgot.all about blinding, and stood around 
to watch Calvin and Uncle Joha lift the kettle off 
the fire, and stir the syrup until it began to grow 
thick and grainy, like hasty-padding, and at last 

dip it into the moulds and put it away to cool. 

It was when she and Ben were picking the mor- 
sels of warm crumbly sugar off the sides of the 
kettle, that Dagty jumped up and looked around. 

“Why, where's Tommy ?” she cried. 

Sure enough! There was Tommy's birch-bark 
tray, and Tommy's sticky little ladle; but where 





“Tomy!” Datly called, her poor little lips a- 
tremble with fear. “‘Lom-mee!” 

But Tommy didn’t answer. 

Uncle John began to look sober. He made a 
trumpet of his hands and shouted,— 

“Thomas! Hallo!" 

The call went ringing through the woods, search- 
ing all among the big tree-trunks for Tommy. 

But it couldn't tind him. 

“I'll go take a look,” said Calvin. 

So Calvin went off down the wood-road—look- 
ing for Tommy. And Uncle John went oft up the 
wood-road with Ben at his heels — looking for 
Tommy. And Daffy, because the crust had grown 
soft and there was nowhere for her to KO, sat down 
on a big log near the fire, and eried for Tommy. 

“And I promised mother to take good care of 
him,” she wailed. “O Tommy, Tommy! where 
are you?” 

“Why, why, here be I!” said Tommy. 

Daffy screamed, and snatched her apron down 
from her eyes. 








in the World wag Tommy’s self? 
All in a minute he had gone. 


There was Tommy standing in the wide, low 


For the Conpanton. 
“THE KING OF HEARTS.” 
His kingdom ts the nursery, ! 


And mother's lap his throne; 
His subjects—all the household, 

O’er which he reigns alone. 
‘Wee monarch of our hearts is he, 
Thie white-robed, blue-eyed “Willie wee.” 


‘We speak in softest whispers 
‘Whene'er he Hes asleep, , 

And at the dainty elumberer 
‘Take many an anxious peep; 

And e’en a fly can hardly dare 

To brush the silken, golden bair. 


And every twinkling dimple 
In neck, and cheek, and chin, 

Is where we snuggle kisses 
And kiss them deeply in; 


——<—____ 


For the Companion. 
WILLY WISP’S TEMPERANCE LECT- 
URE. 

Father and mother went off to a funeral one 
cold day last spring, and left me at home alone. 

I went out to the hen-house for the eggs, and 
there I saw Speckle sitting all humped up, and 
looking very dumpish. I thought she was going 
to die. 

I picked her up and carried her into the house. 
She seemed to tremble and shiver. I thought she 
was cold. 

I hardly knew what to do for her, but I remem- 
bered what mother does for young lambs when 
they are chilled, so I warmed a little milk, and 
put in a few drops of the whiskey that she keeps 
on purpose for the lambs. I would have you 
know we don’t keep it for anybody else. Nobody 
drinks at our house. We are all temperance folks, 
father, mother and I. 

I tried to feed Speckle some of the stuff with a 
teaspoon, but she wouldn’t eat it. She shook her 
bill and spattered it all over my velveteen suit. I 
tried it over and over again, till I was about as 
speckled as she was; then I gave it up, and carried 
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door of the little camp, all tumbled and tousled, 
and winking his blue eyes sleepily. 

How Datfy kissed and shuok and hugged him! 
“Now, Tommy, Tommy Pulsifer!” she cried and 
laughed together; “ainé you ashamed? Wher- 
ever have you been ?” 

“In there,” piped Tommy, between the shakes 
and kisses. “I goed in a box to play coop, and 
then I goed to sleep, 1 wouldn’t wonder.” 

And it wasn't Tommy’s fault, was it, that no- 
body had once thought of looking for him in the 
box which Calvin used to pack away sugar in? 

“You little tyke!” said Daffy; and, getting up 
on the log, she put her hands to her mouth as! 
Uncle John had done. 

“ He's—come—back !" 

By great good luck Uncle John and Ben and | 
Calvin heard her, and came back, too. And Uncle 
John laughed, as he shouldered Tommy,— 

“I guess you better have your nap out in your 
crib, young man!” 

But Tommy was fast asleep again before he got 
home. ADA CARLETON. 





For loving baby so, you see, 
A bundle of sweet love is he. 


‘And when our king awakens, i 
For bis first glance we run, 
And fast the glad news travels,— 
“The monarch’s nap ia done!” 
And on bis throne he sits in state, 
While loyal subjects on him wait. 


No king e’er ruled a kingdom 
As rules our Wille wee, 
O’er hearts as fond and loyal 
Ase ever hearts could be. 
Long live our little king so fair, 
‘With aweet blue eyes and golden hair! 
Mary D. Bring. 


! her back to the hen-house; and she went to eating 
corn, as much as to say, “I won't make believe 
sick any longer, if I’ve got to take that horrid 
stuff!” 

I went back to the house, and tried to make my 
kitty eat the rest of the milk and whiskey. 

She tasted of it, and then went behind the stove 
and washed herself ail over. I wonder if she 
thought that one taste made her so dirty. 

I thought I'd call Bose and have him eat it. 
Dogs know something! But Bose only smelled 
it, and then wouldn't taste it at all. 

“Well,” I thought, “if hens and cats and dogs 
know enough not to drink whiskey, it’s a pity a 
boy shouldn't know as much.” I made up my 
mind then and there that I’d never drink, and give 
folks a chance to say that I was not as wise as a 
hen, a cat, or a dog. M. Cc. W. Be 

——__ +e —__-_- 

“O mamma!” cried a little girl, who is very 
fond of chewing gum, “I saw some spruce gum 
to-day.” 

“Did you ?” said her mamma; “where was it ? 

“Oh, it was growing on a birch tree. It was 
way up so high I couldn't get it, but I knew what 
it was.” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
BLANKS. 


The three words omitted from the fourth stanza are 
omitted, one each, from the first three stanzas. 


Let us watch for the bloxsoins on maple and elm, 
On hickory, cedar and larch; 
For showers are falling 
And spring-birds are calling, 
And gone are the cold winds of —. 


Let us chase the bright sunbeams that glint through 
the woods, 
And dance on the ripples of Grape Rill; 
‘There shadows may gather 
In mid-summer weather, 
But now all is sunny in —. 


Soon, soon shall hepaticas purple the hills, 
Soon the meudows and fields shall be gay, 
With innocence gleaming 
And columbines beaming, 
And all the fair flowers of —. 


Oh, summer is gladeome, and bright, and fair! 

And autumn with colors is x: 
But winter's too long, 

Bo we'll greet with a song 








* Sweet spring-time, —-, —, and —. 
LILIAN Parson. 
2. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Change the central letter of each word given in the 
first lines to make that in the second ones: then read 
the substituted letters down, in regular order, aud you 
will obtain a title given to a deceased poet. 


1. Flowers. 1. Garmenta. 

2. Incites. 2. Parts of a xbip. 

3. Stamped metals. 3. Hard tumors. 

4. Iron. 4. A coin with a device. 
5. A fixed look. 5. A warchouse. 

6. Rescues. 6. Places to keep money. 
7. Achannel for water. 7. Ardor. 

8. Cut down. 8. Exelted. 

9. A small seed. 9. A mournful sound. 

10. Portions. 10. Short breaths. 


3. 
FAXON’S HISTORY LESSON. 

(Nut-crackers will find the names of 33 out of the 34 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States, 
buried in the following story, Sometimes the tull nane 
is given- netiines only the last name. Some are spelled 
correctly—some phonet{eall 4th name ts oniltted, 
but there is a refereuce to anevent of his administration; 

Dominie Dallas rang the bell, and the school War xc ¢ 11 
in order for the afternoon. 

“The tirat class in History may recite,” he said. 

When they bad taken their places, he gave the first 
topic to Faxon, whose head was full of a bar, which 
he hud just made for the purchase of a skylark of Mr. 
Madison, the tailor. Accordingly, he began to name 
the English sovereigns after this fashion ; 

“Harry, son of Andrew. 

“Jack, son of Andrew. 

“John, son of Richard. 

“John, son of Henry. 
“Will, eon of the King who owned a skylark, all"— 

“Faxon,” shouted the Dominie, in stentorian tones, 
“T asked you to name the line of English kings, previous 
to the date of Van Buren’s inauguration, What hodge- 
podue are you reciting? Hamlin, you may take the 
topic.” 

Juet then a piercing alarm whistle sounded, and 
school was hastily dismissed. 

“O, John! A dam’s broken down over on Calhoun's 
creek,” shouted Jamex Munn. Rover and I just came 
from there. James Knox poked a hole through the top 
of it with a clothes-pole, just for fun. Clinton Gerry 
found him at it and tried to stop him, but the first thing 
they knew, the pond was breakin’ ridges all over the 
dam, and carrying away the water-whvel or clapbonrds, 
or whatever came in the way. ‘Then the whole dam 
fell over and broke, washing Tony Burrill’s boat away, 
and the bunkum little fort, tuo, that Edgar Fielden and 
Arthur Tompkins built down on Point Cotzebu, cannon 
and all. T should think the Miller'd feel more’n half 
crazy, and I belicve he docs too, for he talked {n the 
queercat style. Reaching out his hand to us, “Grant 
me one request, ‘Thomas Jeffers, on your honor 
said, “‘and all the rest of you boys too. When my mill 
and dam are put in order again, let’s add the Inst link 
on our chain of friendship, by standing on the top of 
the hill yonder, and give three ‘cheers for the man who 
was President when the first railroad was completed 
in the United States.” 3. 8. D. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
When ie a wall like a fish? When it is scaled. 
low doce a stove feel when it is full? Grateful. 
When is a boat like a heap of enow? When itiea 




















drift. 
Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? ‘The adder. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, ‘April and May are the key of the whole year.” 
2. uS sr 
oPesE 
IR kK 
Fie 
BND 
AGE 
3. Field ploughing, spring planting, spring cleaning. 
4. Side, cider; tail, "Taylors dense? censor ; mill, 
miller; lag, Inger; gross, grocer; rays, razor; cape, 
caper; Luke, lucre; toot, tutor; sue, sewer. 





5 Gaunt GF ee oy 
LAN D8 2) AP ee 
paRTs Se RSs 
ouL Fs see pe 
HayTttl 2m eee 
RatT Es $0 SE. &, 
FaLtus Se ee 
1 Dauo Dye sab 
ACRE8 A Sete ce 
ANDE8 MONEE Ce Oe 
bLaDLE eS Dee 
DEXAS 22 oe AS 
ADDER siecle? |S 
BELT s & Se NS 
A SHE 3s ee ae. 
BURNT ee Ue es ee 
ReEiN 4 Re ene 


GaRFIELD AND ARTHUR,—President and Vice-Pree. 
ident of the United States. 


6. They are yours (ewers). 
t 


Third line down, 
As You Like Ir. 


Fourth line down, 
SHAKESPEARE, 


meewevonaye 
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The SuRSCRIPTION Price of the Companion is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commenee at any time during the 
year. 

‘THE CoMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
‘order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE P'RO- 
CURED, send the money In a registered letter. 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers 
Tuust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be puld. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

ris sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
Oks unless this $s done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription fs pald. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news~ 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are pald, 
Rnd their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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CELLAR FLOORS. 


Wooden floors should not be placed in cellars. It is 
not easy to tell what a cellar-floor may conceal from 
sight, and It should always be remembered that the air of 
a cellar circulates freely through the house. 

‘A plank cellar-floor of a family in a neighboring city 
had not been taken up for over ten years. The “cellar 
amell” was strong, notwithstanding almost daily ventila- 
tion even in winter. 

On removing the floor, there were found beneath It 
large quantities of saw-dust, decomposed to a moist, in 
palpable powder. The stirring-up connected with its 
removal resulted in several members of the family be- 
ing taken with severe tonsillitis. A cemented floor 
since given to the same cellar has rendered the air in 
the cellar as pure as that in any room in the house. 

A family near the one already mentioned was troubled 
with constantly recurring attacks of sickness. After 
receiving correct ideas of domestic hygiene, the ‘head 
of the family” had bis premises carefully examined. 
An expert first found under the L-floor an old, disused 
cistern, the water of which was thickly covered with 
decayed matter. 

‘The air of the parlor—though care was constantly 
taken that this room should be alred—having a very dis- 
agreeable odor, the expert went into the front cell 
which was neat, and cl and well-warmed., There, 
having pried up a plank, the man found a soft mass 
of decp black mud, the product of de The 
family at once sought other quarters, and have since 
enjoyed good health. 1 

Aen hae 


HANDLING GUNS. 

‘A asporteman, who thought himself very enreful in 
handling fire-arms, tells of an aceldent which made him 
entertain a more humble opinion of his thoughtfulness. 
He writes to Foreat and Stream as follows: A person | 
may be careful ina great many points, but he generally 
has a weak point somewhere, and I did not prove myself 
to be an exception to what I believe to be a rule. 


One day in the apring I had becn out hunting for half 
a day without success, and was golug home when I met 
a team that was taking a party to a lake to fish. 

Imade up my mind to accompany them and sce if T 
couldn't find a few ducks, and so laid my gun in behind 
the seats and then sat on top of it. 

‘Now, it never occurred to me that that gun was in 
danger of going off during that entire ride, but if it bad, 
the only damage would have been no end-board in the 
buggy, 60 we will leave that “weak point” and pass on. 
When we arrived at our destination I jumped out and 
reached for my gun. 

T raised the gun up with the muzzle pointed sideways, 
and thought it was coming out properly, but one f the 
triggers struck the end-board and threw the gun 
around, pointing it at my head, or nearly #0. 

The gun was discharged, and the charge of shot 

sed under the rim of my hat, one shot grazing my 
cheek, taking off a little skin. ‘The barrel was within a 
few inches of my ear at the time of the discharge, and 
you may imagine how much I could hear with that car 
for the remainder of that day. 

If anybody had told me before that event took place 
that such a thing could happen to me, I should have 
thought him very presuming: ‘and foolish. Ando it is 
with a yreat maay others; they are careless, and only 
reallze the fact too late that they are only human and 
are apt to forget themsclves. 


ee 
POVERTY SCREENED. 

“For the last twelve years,” says a correspondent, 
“there lived in Albany, N. Y.,a man who represented 
himeelf as poor, and who sought the alms of the chari- 
table, which were freely given to him. He also claimed 
to be a sort of preacher, and in this character went 
about as the agent for several religious newspapers. 


“By begging and by. his agency, he managed to keep 
‘above water.’ Though dressed in ragged garmentse— 
hie shirt was often sleeveless as well as ragged—and 
wearing old patched shoes, he was tolerably clean. 
‘The good people among whom he went willingly, 
therefore, offered him a bed. 

“Several months ago, this man stopped one night at 
a house where he had been hospitably entertained, and 
asked for lodging. But he was so dirty that the woman 
of the house refused him one of her nice beds, and bade 
him asleep in the woodshed. 

“The old man, anddened by this treatment, entered the 
shed and lay down to rest. He was suftering from a 
severe cold, and about midnight, some person went to 
the shed, having heard unusual sounds there. He found 
the old man suffering from severe illness, and he was 
taken into the house. He died, however, before morn- 


ing. 

B the place where he had slept, there was # small 
bundle, which he always carried. It waa supposed to 
be his wardrobe; but on opening it, twenty thousand 
dollars in Government bonds were discovered. He had 
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“He had a fumil. wife and two children, whom he 
aearcely ever Visite They were found to be in the 
poorest of circumstances. Friends took care of the 
money, Which now will do them the service it ought to 
have ‘done during the life of their miserly dead. This 
serves as an Hlustration of the way in which the chari- 
table are sometimes deceived by professional beggars.” 








aoe Sega te a, 
TRYIN 
Great places and honors imply great burdens—and 
often the burdens on the feelings ore as wearing a8 
those laid upon the intellect and the physical strength. 
The Le Sueur (Minn.) News, in a published letter from 
Columbus, 0., thus gives a hint of what a governor 
sometimes has to bear. It reminds of frequent and 
even more distressing scenes at the White House and 
Capitol during President Lincoln's administration. 


Walking into the governor's office yesterday after- 
hoon, the correspondent found the governor paciny: 
across the room with his hands clasped behind his back, 
and evidently in deep study. Saluting Governor Fos- 
ter, the writer put the question, ‘How gocs the sena- 
torial contest?” 

“The hardest contest before me at the present moment 
is in therc;” and he pointed toward his private office. 
“You ave that young lady in there—a very fine gi 
She was here last week and remained all day. She ix 
here now—came bright and early this morning—to beg 
fora pardon for her brother, who is serving out a ten 
years’ xentence in the penitentiary. 

‘The case ia one [ cannot touch; but she won't give 
up. Ht scems as if her whole life was centred in sccur- 
ing a pardon for her brother; but, as said before, 1 
cannot do it, though she doesn't understand why.” 

Just then sobs were heard coming from the private 
room, and the governor continued, “Yes, sbe has bi 
begging and imploring all day, with tears in her ey 
for me to give her brother back to her. It is very t 
ing, indeed, to meet such pleadings and remain firm, 


eee See 
DEVOTION. 

When one's faith and prayers go side by elde with 
sincere deeds they prove themselves genuine—and are 
likely to be heard and answered. A touching incident 
of last January's bitter cold, as showing a little child's 
devotion, is reported from uerthern New York: 
































Remote from other houses is the house of Mr. Oxborn, 
who with his wife was stricken with fever and unable 
to rise from bed. ‘Their only child was a girl of six 
years, who could do little at the best, and was now im- 
prisoned to the house hy thrce or four feet of snow. 

The child did what she could, however, to alleviate 
her parents? sufferings, and when the fire-wood gave 
out she attempted to keep the fire supplied with her 
wooden playthings. Then she kneeled by the couch of 
her sick mother and prayed, ‘Please, dear Lord, send a 














her wie 
big, good man to help us.” 

Help came in the person of James McGavitt, a lum- 
berman of the mountains, who found the family in the 
condition stated, and afforded prompt relief. 





ee ee 
ABSEN’ INDED. 

Whittier repreaents the judge, after his interview 
with Maud Muller, in the hay-field, as astonishing his 
associates by humming a love-song in court, A similar 
forgetfulness is narrated of a young lawyer of Masaa- 
chusetts : 








‘The other day one of Westfield’s voung lawyers had a 
case on trial before the local court, and the testimony of 
the opposition being rather uninteresting and monoto- 









nous, et his thoughts ramble to pleasanter themes, 
Atany rate, that is a fair supposition, for when the 
other side was through with the witness, and the voice 





nam 





he opened his 
jaculated,— 








‘The court and witnesses roared, the 
the law looked confused, and the jolly judge remarked 
that it was not good taste to get the ent kinds of 
courting mixed up, though each was good in its place. 


young limb of 











mee 
SPENDING AND SAVING. 

People do not “get on” because they spend Instead 

of saving. Lord Derby recently put an impressive les- 
son on this matter before Englieh workmen : 





They would, of course, all like to be land owners. 
Estimating the value of an acre of fertile land at sixty 
pounds, the price of a square yard of land would be 
about three pence. 

“] wonder,” anid Lord Derby, “how many working- 
er that when they order three-penny worth 
of beer or spirits they are swallowing down a square 
yard of good agricultural land !”” 

‘As land is much cheaper in this country, it requires a 
waste even less than six cents to do away with a yard 
of it. A succession of such little improvidences soon 
swallows a small farm which might afford the owner a 
comfortable and independent living. 

‘The principle applica not only to drink, but to toba 
co, and finery, and every form of necdless or foolish ex- 
penditure. 











— 
DEFENDED. 


A farmer in San Bernardino, Cal., had reason, not 
long since, to value the services of a mare and her colt: 


He had been curcssing a young bull, which had always 
been a quiet animal enough, and when he turned to 
leave him the brute rushed upon bim and knocked him 
senseless, vainly attempting to gore him as he lay pros- 
trate. 

‘About one bundred yards away # favorite mare and 
pet colt were quietly feeding, but as soon as they saw 
the assault of the bull they rushed to the rescue, and by 
kicking and biting drove the beast away. 

‘The firet thing the farmer knew was the colt rubbing 
hie nose against his face, as much ae to say, “I’m very 
sorry, but we hurried up as fast as we could.” 





ee 
SNOBS. 


Jt is a singular fact that even in republican United 
States, the fear of social ostracism should deter women 
of the highest respectability from engaging in useful and 
honorable pursuits. The latest illustration of this os- 
tracism ts furnished by a ‘‘gilt-edged” boarding-house 
on Fifth Avenue, New York: 


A highly respectable, accomplished, and intelligent 
young lady,—a school-teacher—engaged board there, and 
was seated at a table with other boarders. Inquirics 
were made as to her social standing, and the landlady 
was informed that unless “that school-teacher was 
turned out, the other boarders would leave the house, 
for they would not remain if she were allowed to stay.” 


a 


ORNAMENTED. 
‘The elngular cecape of a Paris workman, saved from 
death by fowls and eggs, is narrated as follows: 


A plumber was repairing the tlles of a house in Paris 
recently, when his foot slipped and he fell from the 
roof into the street below, 

Just then a market-gardener’s cart happened to pass 
laden with baskets full of egys and osier-cager contain: 
ing live poultry, and the man falling into the midst of 
the load crushed two cages, killed about a dozen fowls, 
and finally was engulfed in an enormous basket of eggs. 

‘When withdrawn from his liquid tomb the plumber 
looked like an omelette, but, excepting a few slight 





earned the sum by the most parsimonious habits of liv- 
ing. 


brulses, he was eafe and sound. 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 28, 1881. 








THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S REPORT 
OX BAKING POWDERS. 


To the Editor of the Youth's Companion :— 

‘The recent publication of the report, giving the com- 
parative merits of varlous Baking Powders, according 
to tests made by the Government Chemist, has induced 
some of the manufacturers of brands, whose inferiority 
was thus brought to light, to resort to varlousineans and 
publications, fu order to rid themselves of the results of 
that unfavorable exposition of their inferiority. 

‘That the public may tully understand the matter, and 
to avold any misconception arising out of statements of 
our competitors, sceking to break the torce of the report, 
Lherewith subjoin the main part of the report, in which 
the comparative values are correctly given, 

Dr. Love's tests were made to determine what brands 
are the most economical to use. And as thelr capacity 
Hes in their leavening powcr, tests were directed solely 
to ascertain the available gas of cach powder, 





Acailable Gas, Comparative 


Name of the Cubic inches, per Worth 




















“ Hanford’s None Such”. 
 Redhead's”. 
“Charm ” (alum powder) 
Amazon" (alum powder) 
wnd's” (short weight 


47%{ cts. 
6 cls, 






cts. 
ete, 
38% cts, 


“Dr. Price's Cream” 
wis's " condensed, 





* Congress ™ veust Bk cts. 
* Andrew's Pearl”. 36K cls. 
“ Hecker’s Perfect 3 cts. 
~ Bulk Powder ”.. 95 DO ct. 


* ‘The Government Chemist also adds: “I regard all 
alum powders as very unwholesome. Phosphate and 
tartaric acid powders Hberate thelr gas too freely In 
process of baking, or wider varying climatic changes 
suffer deterioration.” 

It 1s proper to state that all the powders examined 
were from the open market, and that the origiual labels 
were in every case broken by Dr. Love himself, He also 
{uforms me that he, himself, purchased the can of Royal 
Baking Powder at the store of Park & Tilford. 

T have only to add, that for 20 years the Royal Baking 
Powder has been before the public, and It Is to-day the 
standard for purity and excellence throughout the world. 
Because of its intrinste merit, and by virtue of honorable 
enterprise, the Royal Baking Powder has taken this 
rank, and [ ami therefore not surprised to find adventur- 
ers in the business anxtous to assume their preparations 


to be fits equal. 
J.C, HOAGLAND 
President Royal Baking Powder Company, 
New York, April&, Ll. 
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A Few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from U:ing 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship,) received Recently. 


Venset VG, Re YY 


Post-office address: Black Earth, Wisconsin. 


The Hest Specimens of Improvement this month come front ANNIE DEANE SHAW, East Machias, Maine. 
We yive her autographs, both old and new, below; also her portrait. 
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THOMSON'S SPECIALTIES. 


There are no CORSETS so 
CELEBRATED throughout the UNITED 
STATES and the CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
Jt, and wear (icice as long as ordinary Cor- 
sets, and are consequently cheaper than others, 





cannot find these most desirable Corset where 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send any style 
you order by mall, postage prepaid, at the followhng 
1, sattcen embroidered, $1.00; G, b 

sh Coutil, $1.50; Fo very fine Coutil, embroidered, 
$2.5: Unbreakable Hip, $1. |. Nursing. $1.50; Patent 
Adjustable Belt. satteen, $1.25; Coutil, $1.50; Patent 
Abdominal, satteen, $2; and large sizes, $250. 


THOMSON, LANGDON € CO., 


NEW YORK. 


If you order, state in what paper you saw this 
vertisement.) > 
























Use REDDINGC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
uts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 
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é The Compendium may be 
= procured In England, of 
= ‘Trubner & Co., @ Ludgate 
© HIN, London, E.C. 


Gaskell’s Own Pens, 
the best steel pens in the 
world for handsome writ- 
ing, very fine, elastic, and 
durable, forty’ cents per 
quarter gross box; four 
boxes, $1.25. Postage 
stamps taken for pens. 








Post-office address: Talleyrand, Iowa. 


m 1s the finest Combination of Penmanship, the most convenient, the most elegant, 

ito the American people. 
sp, somewhat similar to the largest size used by conveyances. but handsomely lth 
graphed, Mitte nol a book simply.) and consists of Copy-slips with Movement Exercises and Alphabets. various 

{nds of handwriting. and the practical style of the best bu 

and how to form each letter, large and small, in the al- 
hese Instructions. ‘There are alsi’ several very handsome 
Qivamental Pieces among the penmanship that every artistic worker with the pen will appreciate. and which 
alone are worth the price asked for the whole. Nothing less than this Complete Compendium will sati-fy the really 
anxious learner, who wishes to acquire at home, without @ teacher, A RAPID AND BEAUTIFUL HANDWRITING. It 


‘The whole of it Is contained ina 1 





heavy envelope, 





siness houses: Printed Instructlona, ftustrated witht 


DOLLAR. It is always matled promptly. on receipt of order, and we will thank 
ourcorrespondents to Inform us of any fiilure to receive It within a reasonable time, and in good condition, Address 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City Post-Office. 


Mr. Gaskell is the Proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester. N. H., and Jersey City, N, J., both of which 
are under the best teachers, with punils from every part of the United States. 
The Penman’s Gazette, giving full particulars and apecimens of improvement from young pco| ple all over the 
cduntrycie now published monthly at seventy-five cents & year. § 
Gered paper, In new type, beautifully Mustrated, Specimen coples sent free. 


it isa handsome 8-page sheet, on the best calen- 
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BEFORE THE DAYBREAK. 


Before the daybreak shines a star 

‘That in the day's great glory fades: 
Tuo fiercely bright Is the full light 

‘That her pale-gleaming lainp upbralds, 


Before the daybreak sings a bird 

‘That stilis her song ere morning light; 
Too loud for her Is the day's stir, 

‘The woodland’s thousand-tongued delight. 
Ah! great the honor is to shine 

A Hght wherein no traveller errs; 
And rich the prize to rank divine 

Amiong the world’s loud choristers, 
But I would be that paler star, 

And I would be that lonelier bird; 
To shine with hope while hope's afar, 

And sing of love when love's unheard. 

The Spectator, 
—_—_+0e+—___ 


For the Companion Supplement. 
FROM INNSBRUCK TO MUNICH. 

We drove by private carriage from Ober Am- 
mergau to Innsbruck, taking two days for the leis- 
urely journcy. Our way, for the whole distance, 
lay through the Tyrol—the Bavarian Tyrol first, 
and then the Austrian. 

With each change of scene the charm of the land- 
scape grew upon us. It really scemed as if every 
new mountain was grander or more beautiful than 
its predecessor. We half envied the sennerinnen, 
or herd girls, who spend the whole summer long 
among these loncly, lovely hills, watching their 
herds. 

Cows are the chief wealth of the Bavarian High- 
landers. A rich man among them is spoken of as 
“a man of many cows.” Usually he possesses 
several plots of pasture land, some in the valley, 
and others on the mountain; and in the month of 
June, when the lower pastures begin to dry up and 
wither, the sennerinn drives her herds up the 
mountain-side, to pass there three months in a sol- 
itude unbroken save by the Sunday visits of her 
sweetheart. 

They say no sennerinn ever lacks this conso- 
lation of her loneliness. How she must watch for 
him, after a whole week of only the hills and the 
sky and thecows! Howshe hails the sight of his 
Tyrolean hat, with its cock’s feather and its sprig 
of edelweiss! How her brown cyes sparkle, and 
his answer hers, from under that picturesque hat- 
brim! The day is all too short; for, with the 
nightfall, he must descend again into the valley. 

Through the week the sennerinn’s chief comfort 
is the bell-cow; for every herd has its bell-cow, or 
queen. When oneof the herd is lost, the bell-cow, 
like a faithful dog, accompanies its mistress to find 
the wanderer, and evidently shares her anxiety. 

When the herds are brought down again intothe 
valleys, in September, the bell-cow, hung with a 
thick garland of Alpine flowers, heads the proces- 
sion. The sennerinn sometimes walks beside her, 
sometimes rides upon her back. 

This is the great day of the herd-girl’s life. The 
mountain air has brightencd her eyes, and fresh- 
ened her cheeks. ‘The villagers receive her with a 
sort of ovation; and the sweetheart, who has glad- 
dened her Sundays, is most likely quite ready to 
marry her, and turn the whole winter into holi- 
day. 





Innsbruck. 

Innsbrack, or Innspruck, as it is sometimes 
spelt, is the capital of the Austrian Tyrol. We 
reached it after dark, for our journey had been de- 
layed by an accident which had nearly cost us our 
lives. The brake to our carriage gave way as we 
were driving down a steep mountain, and our 
horses absolutely plunged along the descent. - 

There were two or three awful moments, during 
which we looked death in the face. Then owr car- 
riage hurled itself upon one in front of us, and 
down we all came in one mighty crash together. 

The horses were writhing upon the ground, the 
carriages were broken; but the impending doom 
was averted, and we were safe, though shaken and 
trembling. We had to waik on, two or three 
miles, to the next village, where we repaired our 
misfortunes as best we could, and proceeded. 

So we entered Innsbruck in the night and the 
rain, and it was only the next morning that its ex- 
treme beauty of situation surprised us. Some of 
the mountains surrounding it are ten thousand feet 
above the sea level. Their tops were covered with 
freshly-fallen snow, and they were almost too daz- 

zlingly brightin the morning sunshine for one to 
look upon them steadily. 

Their unutterable loveliness struck me dumb. 
I was confronted afresh by the wonderful glory 
of this world in which we brief human creatures 
come and go, as brief, compared to the everlasting 
hills, as the vagrant butterflies that flit between 
us and the sun. 

And yet, is there not something in us that shall 
endure when the hills have melted in the fervent 
heat of the Great Day of the Lord ? 

The excursions around Innsbruck are beyond 

. description—heautiful. One day we went to the 
Achensee, the loveliest lake in Bavaria, and rowed 
over its clear waters, always in the shadow of the 
great heaven-kissing hills. 

Another day we drove to Schloss Amross, the 
castlethat the Grand Duke Ferdinand built for 
Philipine Welser, his beautiful but humbly-born 
bride. On our retarn our driver stopped and asked 





us if we would go to the funnel plats, or place of 
tombs, pointing toward an inviting path which led 
into the heart of the woods. 

We climbed on and on, the way being marked 
by what are called Stations of the Cross, each one 
a little shrine containing a picture representing 
some scene in the life of Christ. At last we came 
upon the tombs. 

The burial-place was devoted wholly to soldiers 
who had tallen, more than two centuries ago, in 
the Thirty-Years’ War. The tall forest-trees waved 
between these long-ago dead and the far blue sky, 
and among the tree-houghs a quiet wind went to- 
and-fro, breathing gently, that that long sleep 
should be broken by no sound. 

How fare they now, those dead men who died in 
battle,and whose peaceful dust reposes bencath 
these thousands of quaint little crosses? In what 
tumult and noise their lives were passed, and their 
end came; and now where they lie is no sound 
save the wind’s low breath, the murmur of the 
mountain stream, the quick, sweet call of some 
sky-bird, or the ringing, made faint by distance, of 
the church-bells in the valley, which seem forever 
ealling the faithful to their prayers. 

To go from Innsbruck to Munich is to pass from 
the utmost glory of nature to the utmost glory of 
















art. The stately, 
new part of Mu- 
nich is almost 
wholly the work of 
one man, King 
Ludwig I., of Ba- 
varia, who reigned 
from 1825 to 1848. 

The situation of 
Munich is one of 
the most beautiful 
in the world. Itis, 
next to Madrid, the 
most elevated city in Europe; being at a height of 
some six hundred fect above the level of the sea. 
It lies on both banks of the Iser—the same Iser 
to which Camphell refers in Hohen-Linden,— 


“And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly.” 


The palaces, which are almost as common in 
Munich as shops are elsewhere, are many of them 
copies of celebrated buildings. The Konigsbau, or 
King's Palace, is copied from the Pitti Palace in 
Florence; the Hall of the Marshals is in imitation 
of the Florentine Loggia dei Lanzi; the Church of 
St. Boniface reproduces an ancient Italian Basilica ; 
while the Glyptothek, or gallery of sculpture, is n 
specimen of purely Greek architecture. 

In the Glyptothek I passed an enchanting morn- 
ing. Sculpture gives me an altogether different 
emotion from painting—less passionate, perhaps, 
but more profound. I stood in the hall of the old 
Egyptian statues, until they seemed to possess me 
like a Fate. 

Their extreme simplicity, their perfect sincerity, 
the sense they give, in their immemorial krandcur, 
of man’s own brevity as contrasted with the en- 
durance of his works, are almost overpowering. 
Art struggles in them, an unborn idea seeking the 
light. 

I shoud not say struggles—they are too passion- 
less for struggle—it gropes and aspires. It was 
born, afterwards, with the Grecks. How pure 
some of the early Greek statues are! One hardly 
wonders that they counted them the likenesses of 


fash ced Picture Galleries. 

The picture galleries of Munich are very rich, 
also, especially the gallery of Old Masters, a beau- 
tifal building in the Renaissance style. 

There are nine large saloons, each devoted toa 
different school of art. Rubens has a saloon to 
himeelf, and a very rich collection of his works it 
contains. Among them are some charming por- 
traits of his two wives. 

There isa picture of Rubens, himself, sitting with 
his first wife, Isabel Brandt, in an arbor of honey- 
suckle. A fine, gallant, handsome young fellow 
was old Peter Paul in those days, and his Isabel— 
a sweet, frank, nice-looking young woman—seemed 
very much alive to his merits. 

His second wife, Helen Froment, or Forman 
(the name is written in both ways), was more beau- 
tifal than Isabel. Of her there are numerous por- 
traits; but the one most thoroughly charming is 
thus described in the catalogue : 

“Portrait by Peter Paul Rubens. Helen Fro- 
ment, sitting under an open portico, holding on 
her knees her youngest son, covered only with a 








cap garnished with black feathers.” 
This droll-sounding description is literally true. 
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The beautiful boy wears no other covering than 
the aforesaid cap and feathers. His lovely young 
mother is gorgeously attired in velvet, stiff with gold 
embroidery ; and she looks handsome and happy 
enough to excuse Rubens for putting her into all 
his pictures, as he always did from the time he 
married her. 

In this gallery she appears walking with her hus- 
band in their garden; again asa shepherdess, with 
Rubens for her companion shepherd ; and, in half- 
a-dozen other pictures, in her own proper person; 
to say nothing of figuring in various mythological 
and historical paintings. 

The gallery at Munich is admirably adapted for 
the use of art students. There are fine specimens 
of every school of painting, from the very earliest. 

Among other things in Munich, one goes to sec 
the Bavaria, the largest statuc of a single figure in 
the world. A staircase winds up its vast interior, 
and in its colossal head six persons can seat them- 
selves comfortably and look out of the great port- 
holes of its eyes. 

The cemetery resembles an Italian Campo Santo. 
In connection with it is the morgue, where dead 
bodies are laid in state previously to their inter. | 
ment. 

Strangely enough, of the eight bodies robed for 
the grave which I saw there, seven were of 
young babies, the eighth being of a very old 
woman. 

The babies were daintily clad in lace and 
muslin and surrounded with flowers. Nearly 
all of them had their eyes wide open, with a 
look of wonder in them, as if they saw some 
other world than ours. 

The very smallest of them all was a strange, 

ned little creature, with wrinkles like those 

It had lived, perhaps, 


wii 
of extreme old age. 





three months, and it had all the sorrows and ex- 
periences of three-score-years-and-ten written up- 
on its tiny, pathetic face. 

There could scarcely be a more imposing array 
ot stately building than one sees in driving the 
length of the Maximilian Strasse from the Hof- 
theatre to the Maximilian Bridge at the other end. 
One passes the government buildings, the nation- 
al museum, the post-office frescoed with the most 
vivid vermilion for background to the pictures. 

Crossing the noble Maximilian Bridge, we ap- 
proach the Maximilianeum, which grandly fronts 
and closes the stately strect. This superb edifice 
has the advantage of a most commanding situa- 
tion. 

It was built by King Maximilian IT., and by 
him endowed as an institute for the gratuitous re- 
ception and maintenance, during a course of study, 
of such students as have taken the prizes in art or 
science of the Gymnasium. 


Ludwig the Eccentric. 

One of the most marked features in the history 
of Bavaria has been the devotion of her kings to the 
fine arts. As I have said, modern Munich was born 
chiefly of the brain and hand of Ludwig I. 

His son, Maximillan II., followed in the same 
path; and the present king, Ludwig II., is pas- 
sionately devoted to music, and in particular to 
the music of Herr Richard Wagner. 

This king leads a life of singular seclusion, and 
his eccentricities are said to have greatly alienated 
from him the upper classes cf his subjects; but the 
common people cling to him with a passionate de- 
votion and faith. 

His mariy peculiarities seem almost to verge upon 
mania. He js not more than thirty years of age, 
handsome, accomplished, and possessed of rare 
cultivation and intelligence. 

But he hides these gifts from the world; holds 
No court; entertains no one, save now and then 
some artist or musician, and scarcely ever visits 
the Capital. He passes his time in retired hunt- 
ing-lodges or shooting-boxes, of which he has a 
great number, though he never hunts or shoots. 

He seldom stays more than a week at a time in 
any of these places; but when he moves it is al- 
ways in the dead of night. The midnight echoes 
are startled by a rapid rolling of carriage wheels, 
and the tramp of horses, and the people turn 
sleepily in thelr beds, and say, “Ob, the king is 
moving!” 

He devotes all his time to solitary study and the 
diligent pursuit of music and painting. He admits 
no one save artists and musicians to his friendship. 
He invited Herr Wagner to pay him a visit; but 
it isrumored in Munich that the king proved too 





much for the maestro, who went away saying that 


he could play ull night, or all day ; but to do both 
was beyond the power of any one except the king. 

It would be ungrateful to leave Munich without 
a word about the nice little open carriages, with 
their gay charioteers, in which onc has been driven 
to seo all the sights of the city. 

They are a gorgeous band, these coachmen. 
They wear bright blue coats, turned over with bril- 
lant scarlet collars and buttoned with silver but- 
tons. Silver bands are round their tall, shiny hats, 
and often from these bands depends a silver tas- 
rel, 

The price for being driven by all this magnifi- 
cence is singularly low. In fact, ca) fare in Munich 
is cheaper than in any place | have ever known. 
For a single course, be it from one end of the city 
to the other, you pay twelve cents; and a carringe 
for an hour costs you but a quarter of a dollar. 

For art-students und art-lovers, Munich is the 
earthly paradise. 

Louise CHANDLER Movi.ton. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 


ONE WAIF. 
By Alma. 

“Any mother ?” 

“No, ma’am. 

“Any father ?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“What does your father do for a living ?” 

“Sings, ma’am.” 

“Sings!” 

“On the corners, ma’am ; the street-corners.” 

“What else does he do ?” 

“Gits drunk, ma’am.” 

The little mite stood shivering, white and pinched 
and cold, as she answered these questions. 

“Are you sure you're hungry ?” 

“I haint had anything to cat to-day but a mite 
of old cake a lady gave me.” 

“Do bring the child in,” said Aunt Betsey, who 
usually called such beggars little monsters, and 
horrible nuisances. 

I did not know she had heard this dialogue at 
the door, so I brought the child in. 

How the great, dark eyes—her only beauty— 
opened at sight of the comfort and luxury within, 
and how much bluer and more wizened and starved 
she looked in the midst of the light and color! 

“I think it’s a shame and a sin for children to 
suffer like that!” said Aunt Betsey, “for want and 
neglect are written all over that poor little thing. 
Tell Bridget to put something on the’ table in the 
kitchen and let her eat and be satistied, for once. 

T led the child out and seated her near the tire, 
to Bridget’s disgust, for Bridget shared my aunt's 
prejudices. 

“She's another, is she ?" asked the girl. “Sure 
an’ she’s hungry, though.” - 

Children in such circumstances do not generally 
talk, unless you draw them out. I noticed that 
this little one coughed occasionally, and I thought 
T saw signs of a fell disease in her eyes and chieks, 
and the bloodless appearance of her fingers. 

“What did your mother die with ?” I asked. 

“Consumption, ma‘am,” was the answer. “She 
had to go to the hospital, ‘cause father got so bad.” 

“And does your father treat you well ? 

She looked up at me. Oh, that hunted, pitiful 
look in the eyes of a child! The look that at once 
accepts and reveals everything. It was as patent 
to meas scars or wounds, that she had been beaten 
all her life, and I felt a choking in my throat when 
1 saw that she accepted this as her dower, and 
looked for nothing but neglect and unkindness. 

“We must sce if we can't find you something 
warm to wear,” I said, as I went rummaging in a 
closet where we kept cast-off articles. 

When I turned to her again, she was sitting 
looking into the fire with something as near as 
possible to a smile on her face. 

“It's real warm!” she sald, and the words and 
the voice were proof that she seldom knew what it 
was to be anything like warm. 

“Don't you have thick bedclothes ?” I asked 
her. 

“Sometimes I have pap's cont,” she said, 
quietly; “but the windows is broke, you know, 
and we don't never have no coal." 

“What do you have, then ?” 

“Sometimes bits of broken boxes, and I pick up 
things, and papa brings home sticks, sometimes, 
but mostly we don't have no fire at all.” 

Mostly !—throngh the cold, long, dreary w inter, 
when we shiver in sealed houses and under thick 
furs!—mostly—no fire at all. Mostly no food; 
mostly no clothing; mostly’no education; mostly 
beatings, hunger and famine. 

“Oh dear! I haven’t got any patience!” cried 
Aunt Betsey, and her voice was thick with tears. 
“They'll sell rum to any miserable creature that 
has strength enough left in him to go home and 
beat his family, but they wouldn’t give thaé child 
a penny to save her life. Where do yon live ?” 
she asked. 

“In Skittles Alley,” replied the child. 

“Yes, I know where it is; it's a horrible place, 
too. I wish I could keep the child and make her 
comfortable for a day or two.” 

“I couldn't leave father, ma’am,” spoke up the 
child, half-sadly; “he aint got anyhody to take 
care of him.” 

“T should think he ought to take care of you,” 
said Aunt Betsey, almost savagely, as the door 
opened into the dark street, and the child, with a 
warmer shawl upon her shoulders, and thicker 
stockings covering her feet, set out for home, 
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leaving us to muse over the sufferings of the poor 


and the friendless. 

“I declare if I didn’t dream about that girl all 
night,” said Aunt Betsey, next day at the break- 
fast-table. “I do hope she'll never come here 
again, for we can’t help her while she has such a 
father.” 

“She'll never trouble you again, Aunt Betsey,” 
I said solemnly. 

“Why not?” she asked. And she looked at me 
in silent astonishment. I for answer took up the 
morning paper and read the following : 

A Drunken Father Kills His Child. 


“Last night, about eleven o'clock, the neighborhood 
of a disreputable part of the city, called Skittles Alley, 
was disturbed by the pitiful shrieks of a child, crying, 
‘Don't kill me, papa, don’t kill me!" When the house 
was entered, it was too late; the terrible deed was done. 
Achild, aged somewhere about eleven years, was found 
quite dead. The man who had done the deed earned 
hin living by singing on the streets, and it is aald that he 
was once connected with a respectable concert troupe, 
but lost his position through intemperance. He was 
committed to jail.” 

“Poor little thing!” murmured Aunt Betsey, 
with trembling lips. “Poor little thing! Oh, if we 


could only have saved her from this ! 
— «+e 
SPORTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In the sixteenth century professional dancers 
and tumblers were to be met with everywhere in 
France, ir the provinces as well as in the towns. 
Many of them were Bohc- 
mians, and travelled in 
companies, sometimes on 
foot and sometimes on 
horseback. 

People of rank and leisure 
came to imitate these per- 
formers, and to cultivate 
such sports, as a means of 
physical strength and de- 
velopment. Most of the 
bourgeois played a variety 
of games of agility, many of 
which have descended to 
our times, and are still: to 
be found in our schools and 
colleges. 

Among these favorite 
amusements was the spring- 
board, which was so made 
as to throw up the per- 
former who leaped upon it, 
and so assist him in accom- 
plishing the most wonderful 
somersaults. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration is from Lacroix’ 
“Middle Ages,” and gives a 
view of one of the most 
wonderfal feats which the actors sought to accom- 
plish by means of the spring-board. The same 
teat is now sometimes performed in gymnasiums. 
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GENIUS AND LAZINESS. 

Abont as foolish a notion as can lodge itself in 
the head of a young man, is the idea that he is a 
genius, and, therefore, industry is not necessary 
to his success. 

The example of Sheridan, who united in him- 
self the endowments of three extraordinary men, 
being a wit, a dramatist and an orator, is not un- 
frequently mentioned as supporting this notion. 

Sheridan was a genius, and he was lazy. His 
indolence, however, together with his dissipated 
and prodigal habits—the three are natural asso- 
clates—weighted him so heavily in‘life’s race, that 
it was only now and then he appeared among the 
foremost. He never reached the goal. 

Even these appearances were duc to spurts of 
hard work, to which he was spurred by the neces- 
sities of the occasion or the protests of friends. 

“You know Lam an ignoramus,” he would say 
to political associates, when they urged him to 
make a speech on some important measure before 
the House of Commons, “but instruct me, and I'll 
do mny best.” 
wonld eram him with information, which 








. his quick intellect mastered and arranged. Then 


he would prepare a speech, writing the more bril- 
liant parts two or three times over. 

The greatest speech of his lite was that which he 
delivered in the House of Commons, against War- 
ren Hastings, on the question whether he should 
be impeached for his conduct while Governor-Gen- 
eral of India. The best orators and critics placed 
it above all ancient and modern specches. 

Logan, one of Hastings’ defenders, said to a 
friend, after Sheridan had spoken for an hour, 
“All this is declamatory assertion withont proof.” 

“A wonderful oration!” he muttered, when the 
orator had consumed another hour. 

“Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifiably,” 
was his confession, at the end of the third hour. 

The fourth hour drew from him the indignant 
assertion, ‘Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious crim- 
inal!” 

The orator went on, and just as he was conclud- 
ing—he spoke five and a half hoars—Logan ex- 
claimed, “Of all monsters, the most enormous is 
Warren Hastings !” 





It is not strange that Pitt, at the conclusion of 


the speech, moved an adjournment to give the 
House time “‘to collect its reason.” Of course, it 
was the product of a genius who was a natural 
orator. But genius had been hard at work for 
days, preparing with elaborate care even the pet- 
test details of the wonderful oration. 














SPRINU-BOARD, 


Sheridan, though habitually lazy, conld, in 
special emergencies, toil like a cart-horse, drawing 
a load up-bill. He had, at times, “the capa 
for infinite pains-taking,” which is Carly le's defin 
tion of genius. If young men will add this idea 
to their notion of genius, it will do them no harm 
to think themselves members of that endowed 
class. 





eS 
VERY MYSTERIOUS. 

So long as human sagacity and knowledge are 
imperfect, innocent people must sometimes suffer 
suspicion, and even punishment, on “circumstan- 
tial evidence.” A New York paper cites the fol- 
lowing story, as told one evening at a grocery 
store. The men were discussing the merits of 
evidence ina criminal case, and said Peter Marks: 


“I tell you what it is, you can’t allus trust cir- 
cumstantial evidence, fir sence my wife lost a 
twenty-dollar bill in a very mysterious way, I hev 
lost faith in it.” 

“How was that ?” we all asked at once. 

“Waal, you sce, I was up country sellin’ goods, 
when my wife sent me word she wanted money 
an’ so I writ a letter an’ put a twenty-dollar bill in 
it. Waal, she sent the tired girl to the post-office, 
an’ then with her sewin’ and the three young ones 
on the piazza by her, who was making soap-bub- 
bles, she waited for her to come home.” 

“And she didn’t come of course ?” 

“Wrong agin—she did come, an’ had the letter 
an’ money safe. Waal, my wife reads the letter, 
an’thenshe drops the money in front of her, an’ 
just then Bridget stoops down 
to pick up a pin, an’ nowhere 
ken the money be foun’, 
though they look all about, 
an’ the youngsters they look 
on. 

“At last my wife she gits 
mad, an’ sez she, ‘Bridget, 
Ithink you picked that up, 
an’ you better hand it over 
before there is any more 
trouble.’ 

“*Sure thin, ef it’s mechar- 
actur yure after, I’H bo laven 
at wunst.’ 

“ ‘But,’ saya her mistress, 
‘you kant go until I first 
examine yur close.’ 

“Bridget knew that her 
mistress was expectin’ com- 
pany on the morrow, an’ did 
not want her to leave. So 
says she, quite sassy-like : 

«Then, sure, you must do 
the same by yureself an’ all 
the childer, for like meself 
you were there whin it was 
lost." 

“So, to make a long story 
short, after huntin’ an’ fret- 
tin’ for a long time, she 
gives it up, an’ thinks all 
the same that Bridget has it; 
but when night comes, an’ my 
wite takes off her high-heeled 
shoes, if there isn’t the bill 
folded up an’ stack to the heel. i 

“You see when she first got up to look fur it she 
tread on a piece of soap that the children were 
making bubbles with, an’then in turnin’ roun’ had 
stepped on the bill, where it stuck like a plaster, 
an‘all the time she was a-cusin’ that gal she was 
trottin’ aroun’ an’ huntin’ fur it, an’ the bill was 
worn to fragments.” 

“And what became of Bridget ? did she leave >” 

“Yes, in about two months she was married 
from our house, an’, jist to please my wife, I gave 
her a new crisp twenty-dollar bill.” 


—————+e-___ 


NEW IDEAS OF SIBERIA, 

The popular idea of Siberia is of a cold and 
barren country, a fit prison for the state criminals 
of Russia. One would as soon think of emigrating 
to Alaska or to Greenland, in search of a comfort- 
able home, as to this huge Russian province in 
Asia. But popular notions need correction, and 
this one is wide of the truth. 


If Siberia had a good government, it would pre- 
sent many temptations to farming emigrants. Its 
supply of pasture for cattle is inexhaustible, and 
it deserves to rank as one of the best grazing 
countries in the world. California is beginning to 
inport cattle from Siberia, and at a great profit. 

he river valleys contain as tine wheat-lands as 
our western prairies, and, with fair cultivation, 
could be made to yield immense crops. As the 
harvests of Russia are beginning to fail, and it can 
no longer supply the deficiencies of western Eu- 
rope, Siberia may yet become a new granary. 
The chief obstacles at present are a lethargic pop- 
ulation, destitute of all enterprise, and the ab- 
sence of all facilities fur reaching good markets. 
But the right class of emigrants would soon rem- 
edy these difficulties, and Siberia certainly holds 
great possibilities of growth. 


-——+@+______ 


A SNAKE'S “POST-MORTEM” MIS- 
CHIEF. 


Danger from a venomous serpent is not all done 
with when the creature is killed—if one puts bim- 
self in the way of it. The Virginia City (Nev.) 
Enterprise relates how onc man got a “bite” at 
second-hand. 


A Mr. Bray, who hives at Six-mile Canon, left a 
cane at the town of Sutro, and asked a friend who 
was going to Sutro Inst Sunday to get the cane. 
The friend started home with the cane, bt on the 
way came upon a rattlesnake. He struck the 
snake with the cane and broke the cane in two. 
He then began punching the snake’s head to 
pieces with the splintered end of the cane, and 
finally killed it. 

When he got home he told Mr. Bray about 
breaking the cane. Bray said he was glad the 
pieces were bronght to him, as he could put them 
together. He took the two pieces and fitted them 
in place. He had a small sore on his hand, and 
soon began to complain of a terrible pain therein. 

In a few minutes it becaine evident that he had 
gotten some of the poison of the snake into the 
sore hy handling the cane. He was put through a 
regular course of treatment for snake bite, and in 











about three days came out all right. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of 
Economy. Every lady In the United States will find it 
to her advantage to sec saniples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GUODS, COLORED AND 
BLACK, WOOLEN GOODS, ETC., 

IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
MAILED FREE UPON 
APPLICATION. 


We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 
fackets, Dolmuis, Hoslery. Gloves, Hamburg Edgings, 
Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, Housckeeplug Goode, Uphols- 
tery Guods. Woolen Underwear for Ladies, Gents’ a 
Children's, Ludies’ and Misses’ Cotton Underwear. Boys’ 
Clothing, Milling: Carpetings, at the lowest prices 
for finest goods. We have the largest 


RETAIL ORY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


In this country, and our mail order business is only 
equalted by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither mis- 
represent nor deal in worthless articles. 

Our mail matter represents every State In the Unto 
dally. Our systein of filling orders by mail !s perfect a1 
expeditious, Our invariable rule is to give those not 
Present to make their own selections, the best choice. 
All goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully ex- 
changed, or the moncy refunded. Our sole motive 1s to 
please our customers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Apr snd Summer will be more complete than ever. 
Do nt to send for one immediately. It will cost 
you nothing, and may Le the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 

















Everybody wants GOOD CLOTHES AT LOW 
PRICES. We cannot supply eco AT but fur 
the male sex, man or boy. we make for our wholesale 
and retail business, garments of superior quality, and 
retail them from Malne to California by means of a mail 
order Gepartment, which supplies free on request sam- 
ples and directions for ordering. Goods by mail or 
express subject to return at our expense and refund of 
money. No risk, Write fur samples. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
CLOTHIERS, 
487 Broadway, - . 


New York. 
DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSET. 
Dynes esis Nee etl 


vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 


will be pad for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It {5 elas- 
tle, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price bymail $1.25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
872 B .¥. 


4a warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consninption down to the slightest tickling In the throat. 
‘This it hag done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the uppetite 


cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. Tt stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritition of the Throat. 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Congh in their worst spasms. Twant you 
to know what tt will do, because it {x unllke any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never npaeta the atomach. 
Tt Is a weed of our own land, and not ned In any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched {ts effects on all ages, 
from Infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Made bv 
ALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mi 


HANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


It contains the exact Spelling, 
Pronunciation and Definition 
—— ¥ more ‘Rn Twenty - five 

housand Warde ss used by the 
Speakers and Writers in Amer- 
fea and England, 

Sopp cnemepe! number of Vi Is 
uabl es giving information 
sent Wwelahes and Measures in 
common use; the Metric System; 
Abbreviations used in Writing; 
Foreign Words, Phrases an¢ 
Proverbs, &c., roaking It_ind's- 
pensable toevery Reader, Writer 
and Thinker. “/l/ustrated, { r 
. oR sevens Fries. 10c, alle ra, 
Before order: Oks elsewhere, send for catalogue 
re hooks uf very tow ricet, THE CHEA EST 

00) {in e ress 
ReeRICASt BOOKS RE, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Ts an invaluable remedy for 


DANDRUFF. 


DECEMBER 3, 1880. 
Gents,— have used your Cocoaiue for a number of 
Years as a dressing, and am bound to say it 1s the best 
thing 1 ever used to remove dandruff aud keep the head 
clean. Yours truly, S.C. BATES, Westford, Vt. 


BALDNESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 187%. 
Messrs, JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, Sfuss.: 
Gentlemen,—I cheerfully bear testimony to the virtues 
of your valuable Cocoaine for the hair, having, by expe- 
rience, tested its efficacy when alniost totally bald, and 
after using it tor about three months I found a new growth 
of hair springing up, which gradually developed into a 
thick growth as luxuriant as I formerly possessed. 
RICHARD SALINGER. 


Mesers, JOSEPH'BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen.—I wish to say a word or two In regard to 
your Cocoaine for the hair. My wife has used the Cocos- 
ine over twenty (20) years; two or three times she has 
lost a large part of her hair (from sickness), and each 
Ume It was restored to its full quantity and beauty by a 
Uberal use of your Cucoaine only, and to-day not one In 
a thousand lias such magnificent hair as she has, f belleve 
entlrely.from its use. I regard it as the best hair prepa- 
ration In use. Very truly yours, 

8. P. SLADDEN, 
88 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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GERMAN 


ybVEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. 1¢ 
is nutritious and paiatable; 
a partioular favorite with 

\dren, 






and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuina is stumped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass, 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


THE BEST PREPARATION 
For cleaning Silver and_Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 


Jewelry, Pearls and Precfous Stones, Gold Chaina, &c., {s 
the Indexical Silver miple by mall 15 cts. 
t 


Fine Toilet Soave 
ROB co. Boston, Mass. 









NO CORDS on BALANCES | 


SELF ACTING 






AO Seater Re 
ra] DONOTGET fiex 
StareD uss 
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ABEL ADE. 


INFRINGEMENTS DEALTB WITH ACCORDING TO Law. 





486 Broadway, New Fork. 
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‘Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is Dud will soan be leat, 
What now fs leuf will soon decay: 
‘The wind blows cast, the wind blows west; 
are pine i in a Fobins neat a 
Vill soon have wings a aud breast 
‘And flutter and fly away. t 
Longfellow's “Keramos.” 


——+er— - 
ANECDOTES OF ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


A marringe between a prince and a princess is 
seldom an affair of the heart. State policy dictates 
the union, and the two are scarcely expected to ob- 
serve towards cach other more than a respectful 
‘courtesy. The King and Queen of Italy are cous- 
ins. In childhood they never cared for each 
other, but some reason of State married them. 

One day, several years after her marriage, the 
Princess Marguerite, as she was then, was present 
when several ladies were talking about an English 
novel. As the ladies differed as to the love-story, 
they appealed to the princess, who also had read 
the novel. 

“Ah, ladies,” she replied; “Iam not able to 
jadge; a woman in my position knows nothing 
abont that which is called love.” ” 

About a hundred years ago a marriage took 
place between the Crown Prince of Nassau and 
the Princess of Montbarry. The prince was eleven 
and the princess cighteen. The wedding celebra- 
tions lasted three days. 

At one of the balls the boy-bridegroom refused 
todance with the bride. He was promised a lot 
of sugar-pluins if he would dante, and a whipping 
ifhe did not. Then he reluctantly led her through 
aiminuet. But the momeut the tedious perform- 
ance was over, he left his bride in a huff, to sit 
down beside a girl of his own age. 

A gentleman, thinking to please him, called his 
attention to a picture-book. The prince was inter- 
ested till the picture of a wedding appeared. Then 
closing the book violently, he exclaimed at the top 
of his voice,— 

“Take the nasty book away. A wedding! I 
don't want to see any more weddings. But look 
here,” he continued, pointing to a figure in the 
book; “that great long gawky'‘Is just like Made- 
moiselle de Montbarry !”" 

The Queen of Italy, it is said, has acquired such 
an influence over her husband, that since his ac- 
cession to the throne their married life has been a 
happy one. At first he neglected her, but she was 
patient and gentle. Soinetimes his angry temper 
and quick speech would vex her. er 

But every day, an hour before dinner, she would 
go to lais private roqyy, with their baby boy. 

The prinee loved him dearly, and was al- 
ways ready to play with him. Those evening 
visits proved the salvation of their married life. 
For'the prince learned to ke his coifsin-wife, and 
gradually came into the position of an excellent 
husband. 





a ey 
SCAMP. 


“Scamp,” a terrier owned by an English clergy- : 
man, was of bigh birth and training. Among his 
traits, the most prominent was his methodical but 
eecentrie arrangement of his tiie. On the land 
adjoining the parsonage there were several part- 
ridges’ nests during the summer season. Every 
morning and evening, Scamp visited these, going 
from one nest to another, but not injuring the birds. 


At first, the birds were trightened, but they soon 
learned to look upon the dog as a friend, and 
would sit still while Seamp inspected their condi- 
tion. The clergyman states that he has seen the 
dog push the mother-bird off her nest, that he 
might sinell each egg and note the progress of m- 
cubation. 

Having paid his visits to the birds’ nests, Scamp 
wonld scainper off to the haunts of the hare an 
rabbits, to see if one was at home. One day, on 
entering a stable-yard, he was attacked by a jarge 
dog. Turning on his back, as a terrier generally 
does, he exposed his throat, which the large dog 
seized, and inflicted four deep wounds on his wind- 

ipe. 
e Te was brought home to die, but recovered. 
For a number of days, when he attempted to 
drink, four streams of water trickled from the 
wounds. But the strangest effect of his wounds 
was that they made him a singingdog. His wind- 
ipe acted like a whistle, and as he went around, 
whistled or sung, ina high or low key, as his 
pace was slow or quick. ‘ 

Boys would gather to look at the singing Seamp. 
Dogs did not salute him as dogs do, but stood aside 
with stiff tails and erect ears, until he had passed. 
As he did not care to make new friends, their offish- 
ness did not disturb him. 


—~<or—___—_ 
ASSERTING ONE'S RIGHTS. 
Edward Irving, the famous London preacher, 
had a strong sense of justice, and would never per- 
mit his rights to be trampled on. When a young 
man, his immense stature, six feet four inches, 
and superb physical frame were strong arguments 
in his favor, when he chose to assert himself. On 
one occasion, he was waiting with a crowd for the 
opening of the doors at a great public meeting. 


Some ladies, whom he had escorted, were by his 
side. A self-important door-kceper appeared on 
the steps, and began to threaten the people if they 
did not move back. Laying hold of Irving, he 
ordered him, in an authoritative tone, to move 
backward. Irving quietly lifted his cane, and 
said, in a voice of thunder, “Be quiet, sir, or I will 
annihilate you!” and the frightened door-keeper 
retreated amid the jeera of the crowd. 

At another time, he stopped with a friend at a 
country inn for dinner. Being on a pedestrian 
tour, they left coats and knapsacks in the room, 
and went out to explore the neighborhood. On 
returning, they found another party eating their 

















exclude him and hi nd from the room. Lrving 
strode to the window, threw it open, and called to 
his comrade, ‘Will you toss out, or knock down ?” 
His resolute bearing so startled the intruders into 
politeness, that they at once invited him to the 
table. 

— +o 


CURIOUS HABITS. 

Great men often fall into singular habits, which 
they find it impossible to conquer. Augustus 
Hare, one of the ripest scholars in the English 
pulpit, and a refined gentleman, when he had 
ended a train of hard thinking, would spin around 
on his heel a few seconds, and then resuine work 
again. 

Neander, the famous church historian, could | 
-not lecture to his students unless he had a goose- 
quill to pull to pieces as he talked, and it was 
necessary to supply a second quill when the first 
was completely stripped. 

William Wilberforce became so absorbed in 
conversation in evening companies as wholly to 
forget himself. He would lift himself from his 
chair in his earnestness, move forward a little, and 
gradually approach perilously near to the S 

It was a tradition in fashionable English circles 
that he had fallen several times to the floor. But 
in families where he was loved, it was the custom 
to station one of the older children behind his 
chair to moye it forward as he moved, and guard 
him against peril. Some who afterwards became 
leaders. in English society retained among the 
pleases memories of their childhood thegecol- 
lection of the services rendered to this brilliant and 
eloquent converser. 





RAPID READING. 

The number of new books is almost countless. 
How can one keep up with the age, and master 
the great works of the past? It is important, 
therefore, for literary and professional men to ac- 
quire the power of rapid reading, by paragraphs 
and sentences, instead of by syllables and words. 
The eye may be trained to large and quick action. 


The child painfully picks out each letter, com- | 
bines them into syllables, and forms whole words. | 
It isa slow and tedious process. By degrees the 
eye acts more rapidly, and takes in whole words 
at a glance, without any conscious separation of 
the letters. But here the progress generally stops, 
as one is satistied with the mastery of word; 

But the eye may be trained to greater achieve- 
ments. It may take 1m a sentence at a glance, as 
it takes in-all the letters of a word. Rapid read- 
ers acquire this power. The late Chief Justice 
Parsons, of Massachusetts, Lord Macaulay, 
Thomas Carlyle had acquired it. ‘They could go 
through a chapter while most readers were getting 
through a page. 











625 Baad matxed foreign stamps, Greece, Tasmania, 
ete., B cents. A. E, ASHFIELD, 115 Broadway, N.Y. 


40-page Illus. Cat. of new books 
PUREE eiisstosciitinsawakY 


STAMPS FREE! 10 Stampsand our Cireulars sent 
free on application. 3 Foreign Stamps, 
le., or 500 for lic. 35 geanine unused Stamps, fneluding 
‘Azores. Greece, ete. ot. 25 varletles used, Meluding 
India, Japan, etc., 20c. 

C. H. MEKEEL & CO., Chicago, Il. 


NEW BIRD WARBLER 


And Canary Whistle. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Fifty thousand sold In ten days. A. 
child can use it. Sample, 1c.) 3 for 
Qe. Cireulars of other goods free. 


New England Novelty Co., 
24 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 


PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and cement. Superior to anything known. 
ney te ME PUZZOLINE CO. er Ste 

















85 Summer St., Boston. 


REAP 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail, Pfeces 

for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


THE LIBBY FAMILY 


The subseriber has been engaged nearly two years b 
Ing ont the Libby family, and will publish this summ 
book to include all of the name in America, from the 
igration to to-day. All members and descendants of the 

mily whom he has not yet reached are requested to 
addréss at once C, T. LIBBY, Por.TLAND, ME. 


WAGGONER PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 


Consists of SIX Lessons (46 
examples) simple ‘and easy, 
mostly straight fines, and ye 
pretty and familiar objects. With 
each Set is enclosed three pretty 
engravings, Full set with En= 
gravings and the Waggoner 
School Ruler, 15 cents post-paid. 


J. FRED WAGGONER. 
Publisher, Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON ILLUSTRATED! 


Our New Guide to Washington, noting avery place 
and object of interest in and around the National Capital, 
with superb Etosrapnic Views of all the grand 
Public Buildings, Mount Vernon, ete., and a bird's-eye 
view of the city, willbe sent postpatd for only 250. Don't 
fail to secure one. Address J.K.SOULE,Washington, D. 


En Finest Cards in the World, 
200 KINDS. 


LOWELL’S Sterl Plate 





Landscapes, Marine Views, Moon- 

light Scenes, Birds, Flowers, Fig- 

etc, Assorted Sets, no two 

Se., $1.0, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 

00, $5.00. Send for theabove or 

eight 3c, stamps for samples and 
descriptive list. 

JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
Bosto 
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ith FA NCY C AR D S a , 
ere 18 NOW ig throughout the count a@ mania 

for collecting Fancy Cards, "These are tines paced ta 
Card Albums or are arranged on the walls of the room 
in clusters. In thiscity alone, over five hundred thousand 
are sold every week! We have a large assortment of the 
handsomest designs, comprising elegant Birds, Flowers, 
Marine Views, Children, Animals. Chickens, &c., &c. 
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PICTURE CARDS. | The Learner's 
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Tongue Reeds. 
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strument can bethrown on or off by the knee without taking 
ment in real Organs. Lhavenaméd thisOrgon, THE PARIS 
‘uilt of solid black walnut, elegantly carved, fancy venecre 
shown in cut ; handles, lamp stands, fancy poc! 
of the best gnility of rubber clot! rring. 
Organ is truly a bea piece of 

er, oF ness man will find it an ornament to thet jor, 

Pameek siete phere emolisding St % 
letter or telegraph ; can 

Sgistered letter, or bY bank draft 

satisfactot ron only after. 


Is m: ore. Often 25: 


atan hour's notice. 
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yurchase | Nothing saved by longco1 


is certainly avery fair offer. Pl ease come and examine thet 


BEAT f Y SPRING SEASON ! 
IZSTOES 
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>t Book and Music, for-only $86 


noharm done; youare at least heartily welcome to look through my establishment. 


es Address, or call upon DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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J and. delivered on board cars, ‘ 
hero with Stool, Book and Music for eof penne 


iano Upright 
only, Cabinet or Parlor 


Organ (Like Cut), 
The Paris New 
yle, No. 5,300, 

' eh 


ity 

Length, 48 inches: 

VISIT MY FACTORY. Depen 54 Inches; 
A REDUCTION OF @5, ontains (5) Five 
Those who visit my “Factory Octave, (5), Five 
hero and select instrument in person, Sof the celebra- 
Or: entitled to 83 from bore Gries, ted Golden Tongue 
to pay traveling expenses 


mous Vox Celeste 
Reeds which p 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard 
set of 1 octave o! 
the new solocom- 
mthe€ k 
tnaor tren h Hors. 
reeds, which ex- 
actly’ imitates a 
French Horn, be- 
jes 2eetsol212 
octaves each of 
the principal or 
regular G old 
Tougue Reeds, 
making in alla 
beautiful combi 
nation, with which 
the performer can 
(by the aid of 
Beatty's new pat- 
ent stop action) 
produce any var- 
ety of tore do- 
HOI sired, It is, there- 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17)seven- 
teen stops with 
the above action 
inorder toget the 
greatest possible 
varie t N 


something entire 
ly oviginal. Names 
Of stops are as fol- 
0" 


Te ald 1, Digpason 
ay eS 


or 
» ell Hi ass, (4) Bourdon, 
\ UU (©) Duleet, 6) Dit 

3 > @pson, (7) Grand 
poles. TEAN, (8) Celewti- 


io 
human voice! (10) 
Aeolian, (1) Echo, 
a2) Dulciana, (13) 
Clarioncty 
VOX CE) 


perfect that hag 
ever been attainod 
arming ! is 

the universal ex 
elamation of crit- 
tes and lovers of 
sweet music who 
have heard it; (15) 
Octuve Coupler, 
which doubles the 
ower, 6) Flute 

‘orte,(17) Grand 


by the use of 

which the entire 

Ce power of the in- 

e hand from the key beard. It {9 a valuable tn 
because it has stich a besutiful appeara 

‘d, with costly wood 7 r 


for music; two kmeo swells, roles fr mor! is mit 
ti rings. The pedals are covered with metal, instead of carpet, aust a 
an Bh tof furniture, and the home of the wealthy, the 


millionaire, bank- 

1 will sell this instrument, boxed and d 
Pleasasend in yourordersatonce. You mayorder 
Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 
ht charges will be paid by me both Waysifin any way'un- 


Fully tested it at yourown home. Send reference or evidence of your 
erase Every ‘organ of my manufactnre when introduced in anew focal- _ 
from the first instrnment sold. It 

home) Ifyou do not want an instrument yourself, will you please hand or mail this oferto a friend who 

grrespondence.” Onder direct from this Advertisement, 
Those desiring to buy theabove instrument are earne: 

1 tion of $5 from the ahove price to pay Yourexpenses. ‘This 

their own selection in person. | To all such I will allow a reductio: he nhove price to pay Your expe 


becomes a Standing Advertisement at 


juested to visit my Fac! here and make 


nstrument, IT SPI you do not pur 
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Full course in Phonography for $1.50 in American 

Shorthand Writer, Exercises corrected free, First 

lesson, lic. Rowell & Hickco: ineland, N. J. Am. | 
agency for Pitman’s books. Send for Cireular: 











Tranafer Pictures, 100.3 3 et 
tures, 10¢,; Ist Easter Bawn, 1 
Cards, 10¢.; 10 Floral Embossed mt 
12 Perforated Mottoes, 10¢.; 5 fine Gx8 C) 
10¢e.; 3 Engravings, 9)2.106.; 3 Vil Pictures, 9212100; | 
Floral Surprise, 10e.3 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10e.; 2 Floweg 
Panels, 10c.; 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10. Ail for $1, 
post-paid, Stamps taken. J.W.Frizeell, Baltiniore, Ma. 





Pice 
aster 




























67 & 69 Monroe St., Chicago. _ 


Willsend prepald to any address thelr 7 
BAND CATALO i 
for 18s1, 200 ‘20 Engravings, 
oflnstruments, Suit, Caps, Belts \\ 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, Sy 
Stands, Drum Major's Staffs, and 
Hats, "Sundry Band Outlits, Repairing 
Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 

ises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogu 
‘of Chole Band Masi 








Voeal: My Johnny My Joe—Two 
|by Two—On the Sea—Unrequited— 
|Mob up § ‘A Summer Show- 
ler—First Letter—Gleners— Rose's 

\Errai Allon account of Eliza—A 
Little W 

Pp | E C E S | ental: Potpourrie, in- 
jtroducing the following airs from the 


[new Opera, Olivette: Sob Song. Mar- 
riage Bells’ Chorus, First_ Love, Tor: 


do and the Whaie and Farandole— 
0 F N E W nston Belles Waltzes — Moment 
Musical —- Holiday Morning: ‘lors’ | 
Plea: - t Guard Waltz—with | 

three other choice piano pieces. All 

¢are in the March and April 

of Musical Hours. They 
antly printed, and bound In 
in two colors. Sent, 
ct. slamps: or the 
h 3 mnsieal pre- 








































ms. for $1.00. 
ICAL HOURS PUB. CO., 
3 Temple Place, Boston. 
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PRACTICE VIOLIN 


t2~ Outfit for only $2.75. 23 


Beginners will 
find ticse Violins 
in every re 


upon as the hi 
est priced iustru- 
ments. as they are 
melodious tone, well finished, lined, graceful 
ed Shadedand Polished. | Bach wutfit inelu 
et 


of a swe 
outline. 
VIOLIN, Violin Bow 
Steel and Compotind String 
strnetion Book, with over 150 Popw 

ineluding zes, Polkas, Jigs, Reels, and Quadrille: 
with Figure Calls, All sent promptly to any addre 








dinner, having thrown equ ments into the corner. 
Irving courteously stated their claim, but the in- 
tradera answerai contemptuously, and sought to 


We will send 10 complete . 70 elegant Cards(no two 
alike), for Trocont espe. GW. RICHARDSON 
& 487 Washington St., Boston, 


on receipt of only $275. Send for our tree list ‘ot 
VIOLIN OUTFITS. and Catalogues of Musical Tnst 
ription, Music Books, &e. Address 


SIX ART CARDS 
From Steel-Plates. 


Far superior to adyertising 
cards printed from wood or stone. 
Send to any address on receipt 
of 12cts. in stamps. 

D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, Ry I. 









The above cut represents the Casters under the feet of 
the machine. One pattern fts’any machine. It is the 
best and fastest-selling Custer made. One ‘agent sold 
500 sets in one month; another. 25sets Inone day. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send $1.00 for sample set, or $10) for 
two sets, and get best terms to agents. Just the thing for 
for ludies to sell. Address J. M. HARPER, El Paso, ll. 


THAT FAMOUS $60 ORGAN! 


Larksville, Kingston, Pa. 
Out of over a dozen organs in our village, and almost 
all different manufacturers, costing from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars, the Marchal’& Smith Organ in 
Larksville Chureh stands unrivalled for beauty of design, 
workmanship and tone, CHAS, LAWSON, 


The above 1s a specimen of the enthustastic commen- 
dations that come to us without solicitation, Get our 
Tlustrated Catalogue before you buy. It gives informa- 
tion which protects the purchaser and makes deceit 
impossible. MARCHAL & SMITH, 

8 West Eleventh St., N.Y. 


~ CHASE’S 
LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 
for Cementing Wood, Glass, 


Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description 








Sold by Hardware Dealers, 








[ments of every d 
AOLCOMBS MUSIC HOUSE, Mullet Creek, O. 





Stationers and Druggists. 











A LOCK OF HAIR. 


Only a lock of hair! Al, well, "twere better to have 
Even one little tress safe from the spoiler’s hand, 
Than, with the light of his love down tn the darkling 


“ave, 
Lonely to wander round a desolate, weary land, 


Only a lock of hair! Yet something to look at and kiss; 
Smething to keep in mind what never can be again 
Something to tell of days unshadowed by anguish like 


pis; 
Sonicthing to bring soft thoughts to a saddened and 
weary brain. 





2 tage so 
THE DOGE'S STATE COSTUME. 
‘The times of Doges are full of romance, but have 
long passed into the realm of poetry and song. 
The Doges differed from most other Christian 
sovereigns in this respect, that instead of holding 
their office by hereditary right, they were installed 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| have taken the matter in hand resolutely, deter- 


mined to destroy the pest. For three y they 
have been waging war against the destructive enemy 
with more diligence and energy than they fought 
against Napoleon, and they are cheered by hopes 
of a complete victory. The insects are gradually 
diminishing in number, and the harvests increas- 
ing, and it looks as if human energy would tri- 
umph over insect fecundity. The Kansas farmers 
should take courage, and carry on a similar war- 
fare. 





gi 
UNCONVINCED. 

It is the misfortune of public men that their rep- 
utation is often not as good as their character. If 
they should see themselves as others see. them, 
there would be a failure of recognition. An anec- 
dote of an eloquent English clergyman, the late 
Bishop Wilberforce, illustrates how men through 
a want of charity insist on putting a reputation 
upon a man which he does not deserve. 

The Bishop was outspoken. He would call a 
spade a spade, and not an agricultural instrument. 

hen aroused by some great public wrong he de- 
nounced it with vehemence. 

This gave him the reputation of being an irasci- 
ble man, one whose temper often got the better of 


him. His friends knew better, for they saw that 
his self-control was habitual, and that his robust 





thercin by an election. 

At Venice, a conclave, 
consisting of torty clect- 
ors, chose the Doge, or 
President of “the most 
serene Republic.” 

The grand procession 
in honor of the newly- 
elected Doge was exceed- 
ingly brilliantand splen- 
did, and the Doge’s own 
costume was remarkable 
for its richness, dignity 
and grace. 

On the day that he 
was invested with his 
official rank, it was the 
custom that he should 
proceed in state to a 
magnificent galley, 
whieh was resplendent 
with gold and trailing 
brocades, cross the 
Grand Canal, and sweep- 
ing outside of the city, 
followed by almost 
countless gondolas and 
bands of music, take a 
position in view of the 
Adriatic. 

The Patriarch of Ven- 
ice then gave his blessing to the sea, and the Doge 
dropped a gold ring into the water, saying,— 

“O sea, T espouse thee in the name and token of 
our true and perpetual sovereignty !” 

Immediately, the waters were strewn with 
flowers, and the shouts of the people and the out- 
burst of joyous music from a multitude of instru- 
ments rose on the air. 

The illustration gives a view of the costume of 
the Doge in the sixteenth century on this state 
oceasion. 


THE 


HEARING HIS OWN FUNERAL SER- 
MON. 

It is doubtless pleasant for 2 man to read his 
own obituary, especially if it is a first-class notice. 
Such cases have happened, owing to the man be- 
ing reported dead when he was living. Some 
years ago a man listened to his own funeral ser- 
mon. He lived in Southbury, Conn., and was 
known as an inveterate joker. ‘Old Sim,” as he 
was called, was a staunch friend of Lorenzo Dow, 
a wandering preacher, noted for his eccentricities 
and popular eloquence. 


Old Sim—his name was Simeon Mitchell—de- 
termined to have a funeral, a monument, and a 
sermon from Dow. He made his arrangements, 
and then made believe die. He was laid out in 
the old style—a copper cent on each eye, a hand- 
some shroud and a mahogany coffin. 

The meeting-house bell tolled, as the procession 
solemnly marched to the burying-ground. The 
coffin was deposited by the side of the newly- 
erected tombstone, and Lorenzo Dow preached 
such a funeral sermon as had never been heard 
before. It was witty, pathetic, severe and com- 
plimentary. 

Old Sim, lying in his coffin, heard his tharacter 
dissected by an unsparing hand. His virtues were 
praised and his faults severely denounced. The 
“mourners” laughed and cried. Probably a more 
truthfal sermon was never preached in that old 
burying-ground, When Dow had finished, old 
Sim rose up, declared himself satisfied, and or- 
dered all, preacher and “mourners,” to return to 
his house. 

Tt was the strange freak of an eccentric man and. 
of a more eccentric preacher. It just suited Dow, 
who was fond of creating a sensation. It must, 
however, be said in justice to the preacher’s mem- 
ory, that he, generally, so used his “sensations” 
that the people were benctited hy them. 


oe io -——— 


FIGHTING AGAINST GRASSHOPPERS. 

The settlers in some parts of Kansas and Ne- 
braska have several times lost their crops by im- 
mense swarms of grasshoppers, which ate every 
green thing in field or orchard. 


Some of the farmers abandoned their farms in 
despair. It would be a reproach to American 
character, and a stigma on the boasted superiority 
of man over the lower orders of animal life, if set- 
tlers should submit to be beaten by grasshoppers. 
The human brain, if it is worth anything, ought 
to devise sume remedy, and find some way of de- 
stroving the tronblesome insects. 

The Russians have been equally troubled, and 




















denunciations were the outbursts of righteous in- 
dignation, But the pub- 
lic, as the Bishop learned. 
one day, while travel- 
ling, thought him a bad- 
tempered man. 

ie was riding alone 
in onc of the double first- 
class compartments of 
the great western rail- 
way. The other com- 
partment was occupied 
by two gentlemen, who 
began a conversation 
about the Bishop, not 
knowing that he was so 
near them. 

“Wonderful man, the 
Bishop of Oxford,” said 
one of the gentlemen. 

“Yes, but what a te 
rible stumbling - blo 
that temper of his!” re- 
plied the other. 

“Temper ? 
heard of it. 
plain.” 

“Why, there is an 
awful fary which seizes 
him at times. In his 
house there are recesses 
made in the 
and in the walls of the 








I never 
Pray ex- 


of his children or of the 
servants meet him, when 
the fit is on, they may 
take refuge in time to 
avoid him.” 

|. This was too much for the Bishop, who had 
heard every word. Speaking through the open 
window between the compartments, he said: 

“Gentlemen, I have accidentally overheard your 
conversation. Now I spend more time, probably, 
with the Bishop of Oxford in his own house tha 
any other living man; and perhaps know more o/ 
his fauits, of which no doubt there are many. But 
I think I am bound to tell you that this sort o/ 
temper is not one of them. If it had been, I musi 
have known it.” 

The gentlemen, who did not recognize the Bish. 
op, bowed and thanked him. But as he resumed 
his seat, he overheard the knowing one whisper to 
the other,— 

“Just so. That is the way all his friends talk. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly true.” 

The Bishop, whose sense of humor was kcen, 
used to relate this story with great glec. 


Doak. 
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A GOOD HIT. 


Mr. Spurgeon is famous for pat sayings. He 
has the homely mother-wit, which chooses the right 
word at the right time. He said a good thing re- 
cently, which did its work, and gave no offence. 
‘Three young men, of the ruder sort, strolled into 
his church, and persisted in keeping their hats 
‘on. 


The congregation were annoyed, but Mr. Spur- 
geon kept on with the service, betraying no sign 
of disturbance at the intentional insult. He was 
only waiting for the opportunity to strike an effec- 
tive blow, and it came in good time. 

He began to tell his congregation of a visit paid 
to a Jewish synagogue. “I found,” he said, “that 
their habits in worship differed from ours. When 
T entered I took off my hat, but was informed that 
the mark of respect was to keep it on. I did so, 
though I felt very strange wearing my hat in a 
place of worship. 

“And now, as I paid this mark of respect to the 
synagogue, may I ask those three Jews in the gal- 
lery to conform equally to our rules, and kindly 
uncover their heads ?” 

The shot went straight to the mark. The young 
Arabs,addressed as “Jews,” uncovered, and learned 
a lesson they never forgot. 
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RICE AS FOOD. 


The value of rice as fodd is set forth by the 
Sanitarian: 


Rice is almost the only diet of, the people in 
China, India, and all Eastern countries. In those 
countries it is used as a substitute for potatoes. 
At the present low price of domestic rice, it is the 
cheapest food obtainable. 

Potatoes contain about cighty per cent. of water, 
and do not gain much in the process of cooking. 
Rice has no waste whatever, contains only twenty- 
two per cent. of water, and in boiling gains three 
times its original bulk. Hence, one pound of rice 
at six and one-fourth cents per pound makes three 
times as much when cooked ; equal to three pounds 
of potatocs at two and one-half cents per pound, 
or seven and one-half cents. 

Rice properly prepared should come upon the 
table dry, eich grain unbroken, and served with 
ihe condiments used on potatoes ; and be partaken 





of as a vegetable, with meats, and not as a dessert. 


COMPANION. 


YOUR MONOGRAM isr-ouenstva 


R. M. ERVING, 121 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


to Hatch, from fine bred Plymouth Rocks, Par- 
ride, Cochins. Brown and White Leghorns, at 



















$2.0 for 13. “Address F. G. SHO} tockford, Tl. 

GRASS NES and Small Fruit Plants, Thorough- 
bred Poultry, and Egys tor Hatching. Send tor 

Catalogue: GEO. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 











300 Chotee ‘Album Verses, nearly all original, Gt 
puzes, paper cove Cloth Mets. Matied 
cipt of pi J. VIF. Ci M Rose 


New Y 


eae D.S a Hey Upoeer tor, 
8, : . Proprietor, 
2 
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Philadelphia, 


64 Page Autograph Album, Illustrated with 32 
Pen scrolis, Birds, Japan Pictures, etc, Japan- 
ese Cover, 12 Worsted Patterns, and 100 Album Quota- 
tlons. Al ;6for Ge, ; 36 Picture and Fancy Adver- 
100 Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, 
F, Ingalls, Lynn, Mass., Box Y, 















OPYING WHEELS _ 


za Cc 


For making Patterns of Plans, Drawings, Scrollwork, 
Garments, Embroidery, etc, Sent prepaid’on receipt of 
2% cents, IN, 


fOHN WILKINSO) 
77 State Si 2 
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Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns, Any lady can 
muatke them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 
profits, permanent business to agents. « ireular for stamp. 
E.S8. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 








Printing Presses 





75 pants to 8 Girculers free. Peck of 7: 20 cans: 
ds of ets, Printers’ Instruction ote. 
Oe TGaREHT WATEON, 10 Murray Street, New Work, 


Trints envelopes, 
cards, &c. (Self 
inker, $4.) Press 


mS 3 Pres for clreuiars, &e~ 
$8. 12 other sizes. Do your own print- 
Ing. Plensure or money making: old or 
thing. Everything easy, privited ine 
Ztrnctions. Catalogue uf Presses, Type, 


Cards, &c., for 2 stamps. Address 
ELSEY & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


$30 t-B1000; 2 to32 Stops. Pianos 
$125 up, Paperiree.  Addrexs 








assages | 


staircase, so that if any | 





BEATTY'S ORGANS 
a 
ORGAN Daniel F. Beatty. Washington, N. J. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A pei 




















THE POPE M'F'G CO., 
ton Street, Boston, Mas: 


~ MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 
king. only S38. 





Illus 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Mai , CINCIN Ns 











RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fi air Seat, leather finish 
1 or maroon), may bY 

ned toany chair with tacks 

or brass-head nails, Price, upto 

Ba 16 in 17 or 18 in Sent 
ay ma receipt of paper 









with price and 6¢ 

Small sample 
amp. 8 andsom 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
er 24 Washington St., Boston, 
45K YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR IT, 





















none 
ilver, incl 
muzzle (a W 
with card 


and puzzle al 


prices OLL STUVE & SEWING MA- 


CHINE AGENCY, 37 Temple Place, Boston, 


SUNT RRS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro Br ALL DEALERS TwRouGHOUT Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
with price list of cards, also full partie- 
ex concerning our two new Self- 
@ Inking Presses, The “Best,” price $6 


and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 
Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
oe Park Row, New York. 











Established 20 





25 Samplers and Aroute Catslenes 

ane nts’ Catal 16 
sent free ‘on feceipt or 6c. in etamnp 
to pay postage and packing, to all who 
mention this paper. 


London rt} Co. 
22,24& 26, 4th Ave. N. Yo 





ountry. upon receipt of above | 


APRIL 2%, 1s81. 


CEPHALINE. 


most Immediately. It 1s invaluable 
for Epilepsy. Vertigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 
Sold by Druggists, or maiicd, post 
y Druggists, or inalled, po 


Tare 
otis 
Pe mH FY. THA’ 





he 
lisa A aad 


. F. YER & CO.. 
18 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BrLiousNngss, Ixpt- 
GESTION and FEVERS. Thexe 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


NO CURE, NO PAY. 


Dr. Pierce's Family Medicines are guaranteed to cure, 
For particulars see wrappers and pamphlets. They are 
reliable, have not sprung into popularity in a week or 
month, and gone out of favor as rapidly, but being sus- 
tained by merit, have won a world-wide repatation, 
necessitating a branch in London, to supply foreign 
countries, while the home sales are enormous through- 
out the United States. Golden Medical Discovery puri- 
fies and enriches the blood, preventing fevers, and curing 
all skin and scrofulous affections, stimulating the liver 
to action, relieving billousness, and curing consumption, 
which is scrofula of the lungs. If the bowels are costive, 
take Pierce's pellets (little pills). Both sold by druggists. 


CHICAGO, Il1., May 5, 1879, 

‘WoRLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 

Gentlemen—For years I have been a great sufferer. 
My trouble first started with terrible ague chilis and 
constipations, ‘This left me in 1878 with a racking cough 
and frequent bleedings from the lungs. Since this time 
Uhave been continually doctoring, consulting physicians 
| without number. From them I received no benefit or 
encouragement. The most noted physicians of our city 
who last visited me expressed their opinions in the brief 
| lout hopeless words, “Take good care of yourself the few 
days you have to live; we cannot help you.” I grew 
steadily worse under thelr treatment. One day through 
reading your Memorandum Book I learned of the Golden 
Medical Discovery. With but little hope of relief, I pur- 
chased a bottle and took it. To my surprise and satisfac- 
‘ion, it did me more good than all the drugs I had taken 
the year around, Tam now steadily using it with benefit, 
and recommend It to all to be just what It is advertised, 

Sincerely yours, Jamxs P. MCGRATH, 











5 Wight Street. NS 


Valuable Remedy for 
| KIDNEY DISEASES, 


| LIVER COMPLAINTS, , 
Constipation and Piles. 


| Dr, If. Clark, South Hero, Vt.. says, “In cases of Kid- 

ney Troubles it has acted ikea charm. Tt has cured 
many very, bad cases of piles, and has never falled to act 
efficfently.” 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt. says, ‘It Is of 
priceless value. After sixteen years of great suffering 
from Piles and Costiveness, it completely cured me.” 

C. 8. Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, “One package has 
done wonders for me in completely curing a severe Liver 
and Kidney Complaint. 


: IT HAS 9 

| WONDERFUL i 
POWER. suum 

Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS 


and the Kidneys at the same time. 


Because it purifies the syatem of the poisonous humors 
that develop in Kidney diseases, Billousness, Jaundice, 
Constipation, piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia and 
nervous disorde 


73, 
NEY-WORT t{s a dry vegetable compound, and 
ean be sent by mall prepaid 7s 


One package will make six quarts of medicine. 


TRY IT NOW! 


tar Buy It at the Druggist’s. ‘Price 81 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(WII send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 




















NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mull, for eight 
letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 











CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THR 





For Beauty 
liness, Dar: 





Polish. Saving 
ity & Cheap: 





mequaled. 
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MORSE BR vanton, Mass. 





+) Prop’rs. 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00~SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





NUMBER 18. 





VOLUME LIV. 





PERRY MASON & 00., PUBLISHERS. 





For the Companton, 
BETSEY BROOM. 
By Marie Le Baron. 

There were nine children in all, born to Jeremiah 
and Nancy Perkins, and from the common stock 
this progeny had inherited ancestral traits to a de- 
gree that was absurd. They had tow heads, flat, 
putty-like faces, out of which blankly gazed the 
palest of biue eyes. Their bodies were scraggy, 
and they had an angular, loosely-hung way with 
them, from the eldest hoy to the wizen bit of a 
girl-baby, tugging away at its mother's scrawny 
breast. 

This family existed, ag some families do, on 
barely nothing. They were of the children of men 
over whom Providence seems to exercise a pecul- 
iar supervision, and who 
live on, apparently satis- 
fied that all things are 
ordained to come very 
much as they came 
themselves. 

In other words, the 
Perkinses were a shift- 
less lot. If you found 
Jeremiah sitting on a log 
in the sun, whittling and 
whistling, it would be 
useless to infer that he 
might be considering the 
ways and means of ex- 
istence; he was only 
whittling and whistling. 

And his wife Nancy, 
in her skimpy calico 
gown, continued to boil 

“~ the pot,—if some one re- 

~ membered to bring in 
something to «boil ” it 
over,—and laid the pew- 
ter spoons, and small 
stock of miscellancous 
crockery on the broken 
table, in touching faith 
thet fhe wherewithal 
for the expected meal 
was naturally on its 
Way. 

Like so many chick- 
ens, the Perkins brood 
scratched about the lit- 
tle village where they lived, agd were as well 
known as Deacon Eli's intrusive red cow, or the 
‘Widow Miner's flock of noisy geese. 

They scattered forth from the old house as soon 
as their eyes were open in the morning, to return, 
from divers directions, whenever inclination or 
hunger dictated. 

If one or the other of the seven—the two young- 
est being as yet too small to forage beyond the 
Perkins door-yard—failed to feturn with provisions 
for waiting mouths, an effort to get food would 
possibly be made by Jeremiah or Nancy, too 
often, I fear, hy the way of a neighbor's corn- 
field or potato-patch—and Providence was again 
implicitly and touchingly looked to for the follow- 
ing day. But this effort on the part of the parents 
was of rare occurrence. 

The village took a sort of apathetic interest in 
this impecunious family. When the tow-heads 
appeared, now in this quarter of the town, and 
now in that (occasionally with a small pail of 
berries, or a pint of currants for sale), they seldom 
failed to carry home a portion of the day's baking 
of some kind-hearted housewife, or a quantity of 
fresh vegetables, for the seasoning of which they 
were sure to request a modest loan of a bit of pork 
or bacon. 

As for garments, the younger children had 
small need for more than enough to cover them. 
The elder managed to set up a sort of “divine 
right” to all the cast-off frocks and tronsers in the 
place. . 

Truly, a most unnecessary family were the Per- 
kinses. Nobody pretended to understand what 
they were for, why their origin, or what their ulti- 
matum. The fact that they tere, remained, and 
the great fear was that they would continue. 

But, at length, came a cessation of births, and 
“the last weak-eyed, flabby infant remained the in- 
fant. ‘ 

The elder boys and girls had begun. to shift 
about a Lit more than they were wont. They 

would even get as far as a neighboring village, 
now and then, where they did odd jobs in a slack 

way, sure to drift hack to the old house again if a 
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Now there was an element developing in this 
family, soon to be made visible. As I said, the 
nine children were born, consecutively, with the 
palest of eyes, the most bleached-out of tow-heads, 
and 80, with one exception, they remained. 

This exception was Betsey, the third girl. When 
she reached the age of five years, a thread of yel- 
low was detected in her not altogether straight 










hair. At seven the threads had generously: multi- 
plied, and at ten the toneless tow of infancy had 
entirely given place to a mass of bright, sunshiny 
curls. : 

With the change of hair, her eyes, also, had 
darkened, and taken on a new and deeper expres- 
sion; and this, with the square chin and firm little 
mouth, at length promised to give one character 
to the monotonous house of Perkins. 

Compared with the rest, Betsey certainly was 
positive in her ways. When the others indifferent- 
ly whimpered in chorus, she screeched lustily; at 
which the rest seldom tailed to stop short in mute 
admiration of such unprecedented power. If they 
mildly differed as to their potatoes or corn-bread, 
she fought over her portion like a young animal. 

‘When she went out to forage, it was an under- 
stood matter that she never came home empty- 
handed. Indeed, her returns were sure to be of an 
extra quantity and quality. For this reason, by 
degrees, she became, in a gencral way, the family 
provider, ever looked to and waited for, with the 
simple faith of the Perkinses. 

By the time she reached the age of ten, all the 
children, old and young, stood in a wholesome 
awe of her, as they never had done of Jeremiah 
or Nancy. As for the parents, they looked on 
with a sort of resigned perplexity, and felt, in a 
vague way, scarcely respomsible for so strange a 
“duckling.” 

The neighbors liked the child least of all the 
tribe. Familiarity with their nerveless manifesta- 
tions had become a comfortable, accepted state of 
inind, and this small girl suddenly called for re- 
consideration. 

Not that Betsey made herself especially disa- 
greeable, but she developed ‘‘ways” such as none 
of the rest of the Perkinses ever had. She slammed 
gates when she raided her neighbors’ domains— 
the others left them open. She asked innumcrable 
questions, lingering, in a provoking way, with her 
sharp little elbows on window-sills, to watch house- 

hold operations. 

She was seen sitting on the church steps, her 
bare fect drawn up close under her skimpy skirt, 





day of hard work came round. 
: ' 
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waiting to see the Sunday bonnets, and to feel be- 
tween her black little thumb and finger the fabric 
of dresses as they brushed by her little heathen 
face. = 
More than this, to lie with her ear close to the 
door of the schvol-house, seemed to her a never- 
tiring diversion. The drowsy murmuring of A, B, 
C’s within, filled her with vague wonderings 


and curious stirrings, and she shrank back half 
awe-struck as the older scholars passed her with 
books of mysteries beneath their arms. 

Betsey Perkins’ mind was developing. Her per- 
ceptions were turning inward upon herself and out- 
ward also upon her surroundings, and the time 
had come when her family were to recognize the 
change. 

“Pap,” said she, one morning, as she sat in a 
small heap on the door-sill of their old house, her 
elbows on her knees, and chin in her hands; “why 
don’t you do something ?” 

Jeremiah turned a quid of tobacco under his 
tongue, opened his lustreless eyes wide, and 
stopped whittling. Nancy dropped the dish-cloth, 
and set her thin arms akimbo. All the children 
gaped with open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Why on carth don’t you do something, pap, I 
say ?” repeated the small girl, looking around sav- 
agely upon the united family. 

“What’ll I du ?” inquired Jeremiah blandly, tak- 
ing up his half-whittled stick again. 

“Do, pap? Do like other men does. Keep 
store; drive oxen; build things!” responded Ret- 
sey with eagerness. ‘‘Why don’t you know what 
to do? Other fathers don’t ask their children 
what to do; they does it.” 

“Shut up yer sassiness,” drawled Nancy. ‘An’ 
git out of here, the whole pack of ye!” 

There was a scuffling retreat of all the children 
but Betsey. She had more to say, and it was her 
way to say it. . 

“Mammy, why don’t you mend that ’ere hole in 
your skirt? Miss Smith don't go ’round with no 
such rags. An’ why don’t we clean up on Satur- 
days, an’ what do we hev to go to other folks for 
after vitals? Aint we big enough, an’ old enough, 
I'd like to know, to get our own ?” 

Nancy seized the broom; the child was too ag- 
gravating. 

“Git out of here!” she cried, whisking-the im- 
plement near the child’s head. 

Betsey sat stock-still. 

“Put up the broom, Nance,” advised Jeremiah, 
with his soothing drawl. ‘’Taint no use wastin’ 








listening, all unabashed, to the music within, and 


words argyin’ with Bet. If she wants work goin’ 
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on, let her do it herself. I haint no objections. 
Ye'll make a fortin’ for us, won't ye, Bet ?"” 

“T'll tell ye what I kin do,” she replied, closely 
eying the dilapidated broom, with which her 
mother was sweeping ont two scrawny, intrusive 
chickens from under the table. “I kin make 





brooms.” 

“Wall, ye don’t say!” ejaculated Jeremiah, in 
absolute —_adsniration, 
ceasing whittling again. 
“Du tell! How?” 


“Go out an’ get hem- 
locks, cut ‘em even, tie 
‘em together, an’ have 
you whittle out han- 
dles, pap, to put ’em in. 
sweep spl-en- 





Nancy had drawn 
near to have a look at 
her peculiar offspring. 
She and Jeremiah ex- 
changed glances. 

“An’ Til bet I'll do 
it!” exclaimed the girl, 
jumping up, and start- 
ing the croc! on the 
table. “Somebody ‘II 
buy ’em. An’ I'll make 
the rest go 'round.” 

Whatever Betsey re- 
ally set out to accom- 






plish was a foregone 
conclusion. Two of her 
brothers hearing, as 


they hung to the door- 
posts, her decision, im- 


“ ne “wheels, and giving Warn- 


No a i sae were 

* «= ee it of sight and 

danger. 

~ “Come, pap,” said 

she, thrusting her un- 

~Jeombed ‘head into a half-crownless hat, “I 
want you to cut the hems.” 

“Du what ?” inquired her father, never stir- 
ring. 

“You know; that’s a good pap! cut the 
stuff for the brooms. I’m bound to make 
em!” 

“How fur, Bet ?” 

“Up to Andrewses’ woods,” responded Betsey, 
calmly. “We sha’n't be home till evenin’, mam- 
my.” 

“You can’t go traipsing off!” returned Mrs. 
Perkins, emphatically, “an’ takin’ yer father. 
Who'll take keer o' the baby? An’ I want Jere- 
miah to git the wood.” 

“Jest this time let us go,” pleaded Betsey. “It’s 
very important”—Betsey picked up words of con- 
sequence with amazing facility—“to make our 
brooms.” 

Jeremiah felt it was not his mission to make 
brooms. He did not wish to make brooms. In- 
deed, he was strenuously opposed to any such oc- 
cupation; but Betsey had character, and he had 
none, and as a consequence, his repugnance to 
broom-making was, practically, overcome. 

Sitting on a log, in the cool, spicy wood, he 
managed ‘to pull down surroundiig hemlock 
branches, cut and trim them, without exercising 
any vast amount of muscle. 

Betsey sat near, with a ball of twine, and tied 
the feathery boughs into compact bunches, over- 
seeing Jeremiah’s work with a degree of unrelax- 
ing sternness that went to his very heart. He was 
not used to forced or continuous occupation. 

“Le’s go home, Bet,” he suggested, after an 
hour or more of this trying labor. 

“O pap, please! we can't go until we've got 
enough to start round with, to-morrow.” . 

“You don’t expect me to go round with th 
pesky things ?” inquired the martyrized Jeremiah, 
suddenly ; “ye don’t, du yc, Betsey ?” 

“Can't tell,” responded the girl, tugging pa- 
tiently away at her work; then slyly looking up 
under her long lashes at Jeremiah, “Pap, did you 
ever sweat in your brow ?” 

Jeremiah dropped his knife, and let go the hem- 
lock-bough. 

. “How?” : 3 

“Miss Smith, she says we'd oughter work till 
we sweat. It’s ‘ordered.’ We can't nohow get 
bread of our own if we don't. Pap, I hate to eat 
other folks’ bakin's!” % 

“Sho!” said the disturbed Jeremiah. 
no makin’ nothin’ out o’ ye.’ ” 


“There's 


mediately took to their — 
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When the requisite quantity of the primitive 
broom-stuff was gathered, cnt and tied, the two 
broom-make: urted for home, 

That same evening there was a family meeting 
of the Perkinses to wonder over Betsey’s project. 
But they were not a demonstrative or enthusias- 
tic people, and on the whole standing in con 
erable awe of the unusual sister, little was said; 
and as for Jeremiah, he went to bed with the 
chickens, “dead beat out.” 

“Mammy,” said Betsey, as later mother and 
daughter found themselves alone together, “I want 
that ere striped calicer skirt of yourn.” 

“What fur?” inquired Nancy, her mouth, lack- 
ing its expressive front teeth, wide open. 

“To go ’round decent-like, when I sell my 
brooms,” responded Betsey. 

“Wall, neow! I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
kins. 

But the girl got the striped skirt, and when she 
appeared, dressed for her first day’s work, a little 
plaid shawl over her shoulders, the crown of her 
straw hat well pinned in, and her mass of ycllow 
hair soaped smoothly, the family fell into such a 
state of lethargic admiration that not one did a 
thing for the remainder of the day. 

As for little Betsey, her heart beat hard behind 
her bundle of brooms, as she trudged with them 
up the principal village strect, looking neither to 
the right nor left, until the school-house was 
reached. 

Now it so happened that the village school was 
enjoying what is known as “recess,” and the boys 
were running wild in every direction, making vio- 
lent amends for a couple of hours of in-doors con- 
finement. 

Spying the little girl, in her unusual garb and 
occupation, they set up such a cry of wonderment 




















vand derision that Betsey trembled trom head to 


foat. But she was not to be daunted. She moved 
valiantly on, her head with its sunny curls held 
high, her small chin protruded, and her little fin- 
gers clasped tightly about her bundle of hemlock 
brooms. 

“Bet Perkins! Fire-top Bet! Betsey Broom!” 

The final epithet “took” amazingly. Child after 
child re-echoed the ery; the ducks and geese 
quacked along the road-side; a dog barked, and 
great tears began to trickle down Betsey’s little 
face. 

But she struggled forward. 
she turned on her tormentors,— 

“You'd better leave me alone! 
of ye. You better had!” 

Children seem to harbor a fund of cruelty, in- 
genious cruelty, that lies in wait for expression. 
Betsey was tempting food for this sort of fun, 
and the poor child began seriously to realize it. 

It was useless to assume a dignity; useless to 
hold hard her temper; useless to try to think only 
of her little brooms behind which her heart had, 
8o lately, swelled high with a sense of due and 
pride. Betsey’s hour of trial had come, and the 
little untrained soul was weak. 

The boys followed her closely. Now one jerked 
her hat. One trampled on her mother’s long striped 
skirt. Her yellow hair was rudely pulled. Grass 
was thrown into her quivering little face, and, 
finally, her precious bundle of brooms was seized 
by half-a-dozen boys at once and scattered in every 
direction. 

Betsey Perkins had borne up, like a child-mar- 
tyr indeed, but patience and forbearance at length 
gave way, and suddenly turning, like a young cat, 
she fell “tooth and nails” upon her persecutors. 

This was but the signal for a general combat, 
and the little girl found herself worsted and in- 
jured on every side. Sinking down on the ground, 
and covering her face with her hands, she cried 
aloud amid the scattered fragments of her hem- 
Jock brooms. 

“Shame to ye! Shame to ye! Boys, have ye 
no manliness, to harm a bit of a girl hke that? 
Get up, get up, my child! Ye have a friend 
now.” 

Betsey peeped up between her fingers, through 
which great tears were fast running, and saw an 
old man with calm blue eyes, and a loug white 
beard, and recognized one whom she had often 
wondered at and been tearful of, as she hurried, at 
nightfall, past his lonely little house in the edge 
of the village. 

“Get up, child! Who is she, boys?” he in- 
quired, shaking his stick rebukingly at a saucy 
youngster. 

“It’s Bet Perkins,” said one. 

“Betsey Broom! Betsey Broom 
other boys, in chorus. 

“What do ye mean?” asked the old man. 
“Child Betsey, why do they call ye by that name ?” 

The httle girl, now standing hatless in her rent 
gown before him, pointed sorrowfully at the frag- 
ments of her brooms, and then throwing her 
skirt over her face, broke again into a violent fit 
of weeping. 

“More and more shame to ye!” exclaimed the 
old man, threateningly, as he comprehended the 
situation. “Getaway! Getaway! and bethank- 
ful if I don’t have every one of ye boys flogged !” 

Just then the school-bell rang, and the boys 
were glad to slink away at its summons, and so 
escape the old man's fiery cye and uplifted cane. 

“So ye wanted to turn an honest penny? And 
one of the Perkins tribe, too!” 

The old man mused a few moments, while Bet- 
sey crept around, gathering up such of the hem- 
lock as would be of future use. Her spirit was 
yet unconquered, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“And ye intended to sell the simple things ?” he 
questioned. “Good little girl! Brave little Betss 
Ye shall not be hereatter without a triend. 
up some more brooms, my child, and fetch them 
over to my place. You know where it is; and 
we'll see—we'll see.” 

And the simple, good old man—Unele Jabez 
Barber, as he was called—slowly went his way. 

Jeremiah was whistling and whittling, when 
Betsey came mournfully home with only an arm- 
ful of broken broom-handles and hemlock. 

“Tsnum !” he exclaimed. 

“T told ye so!” appended Nancy. 

“T wouldn't ‘a’ done it!” echoed all the rest of 
the Perkinses. “*” 

“Well, Dredd? was Betsey’s grim answer; and 
before night, she had coaxed her father off into 
the woods to eut more hemlock branches, and had 
@ new stock of little brooms, rendy tied and cut 
and handled, for sale. 

The next morning, with some trepidation of 
soul, she drew near Jabez Barly little red house 
under the old oak. 

The old man was smoking a pipe serenely, and 
looked @ welcome through a cloud of smoke. 
Betsey felt encouraged, and laying down her bun- 
dle of brooms, seated herself on a ilat, convenient 
stone. 

“And ye want to be useful and independent in 
the world, Betsey ? It is the right spirit, my child, 
and ye will be sure to find the way open to ye if 
ye are in carnest. It never fails us.” 

Betsey listened as if to a strain of new music. 
Poor litile girl, she had been taught from her baby- 
hood that there was “no use in tryin’.” 

“It's a curious world, Betsey, a curious one. 
Did ye see the little sign in the deacon’s store 
windows, ‘What ye don’t see, ask for’? Well, it’s 
all the same in this life of ours, my child. Ye 
must ask.” 

“Folks don’t like to give,” said Betsey, pluck- 
ing up courage, and speaking sententious) 

“But there’s One that docs,” responded Jabez; 
“and when ye ask Him, my child, He may not 
give ye at all what ye ask for, but He will give ye 
what ye need.” 

“Did He send me to you ?” 
curiously wide-open blue ey 
you yesterday.” 

“Well, ye need me now, and Iam not going to 
stand back, ‘Betsey Broom.’ Ye aint ashamed of 
that name, are ye, child?) Ye may well be proud 
of it. And when I get ye some better brooms 
made to sell, don’t ye ery and feel wounded when 
folks call ye ‘Betsey Broom.’ I'd glory in it. It’s 
a re-christening out of an old estate ;” and the old 
man mused to himself while “Betsey Broom” won- 
dered. 

“Well, well, my child, get ap with the brooms. 
Nobody'll hinder ve to- And here is a little 
bit of writing yell show to Dea. Eli and the min- 
ister, and the names ye sce on there. They'll tell 
ye where to go to sell the ‘first fruits’ of your spirit 
of industry. He will lead ye, Betsey, who ‘tem- 
pers the wind.’ Go on, go on, child.” 

Betsey went “on” with the brooms, first slyly 
tucking one under the end of the flat stone where 
she sat, for Jabez’ use, and soon was making her 
way through the 

No one molested her, and even one of her tor- 
mentors of the day before vouchsafed her “How 
d'ye 2” as she hurriedly ran past him, 

She reached Dea. Eli’s place of business, a prim- 
itive country store, where homogencous articles 
were conveniently for sale, and offtring her bit of 
writing from Jabez, was welcomed with a kindly 
pat on her curly head, and a large rosy apple. 
The little girl smilingly began to feel her “rise” in 
the world. 

“Jest leave them brooms of yourn in the corner, 
there, Betsey,” said the deacon, as he emerged 
from the depths of a sugar-barrel. “Ye needn't 
go no further with ’ein to-day. Here's a shilling 
for ‘em. And, Henry,—addressing his son, a 
slender, bright boy of sixtecn,—“take the little 
girl up to the house, and sce if the mother can’t 
fix her up a little.” . 

The good deacon came ont from the shadow a 
bit further, and blew his nose energeticalty. 

“There's some things of our little Mary’s, you 
know, Henry. Maybe the mother wouldn’t like 
to part with ’em, but jest tell her this is one of the 
Lord’s stray ones,—well, you'll know, my boy.” 
And the deacon disappeared as the happy Betsey 
followed the tall boy to the large white frame house 
on the hill. 

“Well, [never! If that aint one of the Perkins 
tribe!” ejaculated the deacon’s pleasant-faced wife, 
as she saw Betsey coming up the dooryard be- 
tween the lilacs. ‘What on earth, Henry”—. 

But Henry was making signs of pacification be- 
hind Betsey’s back, and in a few moments’ con- 
versation with his mother, he explained the situa- 
tion. 

The deacon’s wife wiped her eves. 

“Trying to be somebody, is she? Poor lamb! 
Bring her right into the kitchen. She looks peaked, 
as if she hadn’t been half-fed. 

“The boys attacked her, did they? It'll come 
before my class Sunday, or I’m not a mother. 

“A nice little face she has, too, Henry. I de- 
clare, she does fot seem like a Perkins. Did 
father buy her brooms 2?” 

“Every one, mother, and Jabez Barber offers to 
set her up with some store brooms atter he sees 
what's in her.” 

“Bless Jabez! 
eright. 











































asked Betsey, with 
“T guess L needed 























It’s a pity if we can’t set her 


Poor lamb! 





COMPANION. 

So “Betsey Broom” through tribulation had 
been “led,” sure enough; and when she went back 
tou the old house with her neat dress, that had been 
the deacon’s little dead Mary's, and a bright new 
shilling piece, and such an uplifted look of peace 
and triumph on her little tuce, Jeremiah and Nancy 
let the flabby baby slip down on the floor between 
them, and said,— 

“Bet aint no fool!” 

And when Betsey slipped the bit of money into 
her father’s hand, he just softened into tears, and. 
rubbing them off on the baby’s tow head, said,— 

“Pi cut all the thems’ ye want, Betsey; Isnum 
T will!” 

But Betsey was beyond hemlock brooms now. 
Jabez Barber redeemed his promise, and set her 
up in a little corner store, with a stock of salable 
brooms of various Kinds, and half the kind-hearted 
villagers constituted themselves guardians over 
the little struggling girl’s venture. 

Jeremiah plucked up courage at the sight of so 
much to be done in the world by a Perkins, and 
even made trips with brooms for sale through the 
adjacent villages. And as the family were no 
longer dependent on others, they began to develop 
a pride in their surroundings, and Naney shook off 
her shiftless hi 's, and made the old Louse liva- 
ble, and the tow-heads presentable, as they never 
had been before, 


As for Betsey Broom, as far and near she was 
now affectionately termed, she waxed prettier and 
brighter and more ambitious with her independent 
calling; and old Jabez Barber, quite a scholar in 
his way, took it upon himself to educate her; and 
by the time she was seventeen, she was quite the 
pride of this little village where she was born “one 
of the Perkinses.” The deacon and his wife laid 
claim to her, in place of the child Mary, asleep 
under the wild roses of the burying-ground, and 
Henry, grown to a grave, upright manliness, did 
not think less of the yellow-haired, sweet-faced lit- 




































a tle maiden because she was known, fur and near, 


as “Betsey Broom.” 
eg 
For the Companion. 
AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


It was a cheerful room in old South Hall at St. 
Analytics. ‘Two or three colored lithographs of 
fair faces, rather daubed in color, hung upon the 
walls. Dangling over the frames of these pictures 
were two pairs of boxing-gloves, with a braze of. 
foils crossed above. 

Plain and dingy furniture filled the room, and 
bore marks of hard use. So did also some hang- 
ing shelves stuffed with books of reference. It 
was a fair sample of the den of an average student 
of good ability, given to hard work, and with a 
variety of interests ougjue the class-room. 

At the study-table sa? Fred Parks, the occupant 
of the apartment. 

“At last, boys, we are well-crammed on that 
old heathen!” he cried, closing his Greek diction- 
ary with a bang. His companions, Harry Hard- 
ing and Joe Brooks, had already thrown their 
books aside. 

One of the boys tossed himself upon the lounge, 
and the other threw his legs lazily over the arm 
of his chair. 

“That's a fact,” replied Joe. “Now let us pro- 
ceed to refresh ourselves. What d’ye say? It's 
only half-past cleven ! 

“By the way,” interrupted Harry, starting up, 
“Tutor Wise’s rooms are right across from you. 
I wonder what sort of stuff he's made of! Let's 
stir him up and find out. I owe him more than 
one unpleasant favor.” 

An animated discussion followed. Fred was 
quite ready for a bout with the gloves, but ob- 
jected to going out, and decidedly opposed the 
suggestion of “stirring up” Tutor Wise. Joe and 
Harry, however, were eager for a stroll, or for any 
sort of excitement. 

“7 have it!” cried Harry. ‘Wait a minute!” 
and he darted out of the room. After a brief ab- 
sence he returned, his eyes dancing with mischief. 
In his hands he held a couple of battered brick: 
“Come now, boys, we'll wake up old Wise to be- 
gin with, and then have a run around the green. 
Out with the light!” 

And without further ceremony he blew out the 
lamp, while Joe seized one of the bricks. 

Fred remonstrated. ‘Now, boys, what fun can 
you find in that sort of thing?” he asked. “You 
have nothing against the new tutor, in reality, 
that I know of, and even if you had, there is no 
sense in making rowdies of yourselves.” 

The remonstrance was vain. Harry and Joc 
had their blood up. The rebound from four hours 
of hard “cramming” had carried them beyond 
restraint. They went into Fred’s bed-room, and 
softly raised the sash. 

“Now,” whispered Harry, “steady ! 
three!” 

Crash went the two bricks through the window 
of Tutor Wise’s chamber. At that moment, a 
tall, dark figure which was crossing the college 
campus, hearing the noise, looked sharply up and 
down between the buildings. Then his glance 
went quickly upward, and with a muttered “H’m! 
h’m!” he quietly entered the hall. 

The boys closed the window noiselessly, and 
slipped swiftly out of Fred's room. 

“To bed with you, old fellow, and be sure you're 
sound asleep,” was their whispered parting. 

They ran noisclessly to their own room, at the 
rear end of the hall, without meeting any person 
lor hearing any alarm. There they chuckled over 
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their success in “stirring up old Wise,” till they 
felt it was safe to venture ont for their “run.” 

Three days went by. Nothing was heard of the 
matter. Nevertheless, Parks was une: His 
standing in college was high, and his reputa- 
tion for orderly conduct was even higher. The 
outrage that had been committed in his room 
weighed upon his spirits. He was nervous on his 
own account, but the fear that his two friends 
would be detected and disgraced, gave him as 
much anxiety as any thought for himself. 

At last, on the fourth day, Fred was notified 
that his presence was desired by Prof. Stubbles. 
At the appointed hour he waited upon the profes- 
sor. It was certainly with a feeling of grave ap- 
prehension. 

He was pleasantly received. After the usual 
greetings, Prot. Stubbles said, “Mr. Parks, it was 
observed on Saturday evening that certain missiles 
were thrown from the window of your bedroom 
into an adjoining apartment. Have you any ex- 
planation to offer respecting the occurrence ?” 

“I have none, sir,” was the reply. 

“Were you aware that the offence was com- 
mitted 2" continued the professor. 

Fred was puzzled. Were his friends suspected, 
ornot? Was the professor giving him an oppor- 
tunity to inform against others, or was he himself 
believed to be the culprit? These questions 
passed through his mind, and he decided that si- 
lence was his only policy. He therefore answered 
calinly,— 

“T cannot tell, sir.” 

The professor moved uneasily in his chair 

“Mr. Parks,” he umed, “it gives ine great 
pleasure to say that you stand high in the estima- 
tion of your instructors, both as a student and as 
agentleman. I therefore feel keenly your present. 
embarrassment. I trust you ure able to say some- 
thing which will acquit you of any share in this 
affair.” 

Fred flushed painfully, but remained silent. 
After a short pause, Prof. Stubbles laid his hand 
upon Fred's arm, and said,— 

“As vou keep silence, my duty is to ask you if 
yon were yourself guilty of the outrage on Tutor 
Wise.” 

No reply. 

“Will you say that you are not guilty of it?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but with my present 
view of the case, I must answer that I have noth- 
ing to say,” was all the response poor Fred could 
make. 

“And you apprehend the consequence: 
tinued the professor, gently. 

“T suppose I do, sir,” Fred replied, with a husky 
voice. 

“T sincerely regret that our interview has termi- 
nated thus,” was the protessor's last remark as 
they parted, and Fred went to his room burdened 
and troubled as he had never been betore. 

It was difficult fur the faculty to believe that 
Parks was guilty of the offence aguinst Tutor 
Wise, so exemplary had been his previous conduct, 
and with their opinion of his character as a gen- 
tleman. 

Nevertheless, the evidence was against him. It 
was Tutor Wise himself who had detected the 
closing of the window on the night in question, 
though the movements of Brooks and Harding 
had been so hurried and stealthy as to elude his 
notice. 

Fred’s silence was naturally accepted as a con- 
fession of his complicity in the offence. 

After two days more had elapsed, Fred was 
summoned to another interview with Prof. Stub- 
bles, but he observed the same reserve as on his 
previous visit. 

He had fully made up his mind to abide the 
consequences of his comrades’ deeds. 

The penalty followed soon after,—suspension 
from college for an entire year. Fred put as brave 
a face upon it as possible, but it was hard for him 
to pass unchallenged the look of sorrow and dis- 
appointment in the good professor’s face as he 
bade him adieu. 

As Fred was packing his books and clothing for 
his departure, Brooks and Hardy centered his 
room. Up to this time, Fred had kept his own 
counsel, but now, when the young men demanded 
what he was doing, to their astonishment, they 
were told what had occurred. 

“Oh no!” they both cried, “you must not suffer 
for this. Let us go and clear you at once!” 

“Hold on, fellows,” replied Fred, in cheerful 
tones. .““My mind is made up. Ian stand the 
consequences of this better than you. I have no 
father or mother. I am alone in the world, and 
no one in particular cares forme. But you two 
have parents, and they would be heartbroken if 
this disgrace fell upon you. Keep the secret, boys, 
and let me go.” 

And s0, after some vain expostulation, it was 
wrongly decided that Fred should bear the stigma 
and the loss that came from the discontinuance 
of his studies at college as a punishment for their 
sin. If they had possessed the same manly quali- 
ties that their friend possessed, they would never 
have allowed an innocent man to be punished 
for their guilt. 

They showed cowardice, and the craven spirit 
that makes selfish men contemptible. They should 
have gone at once and confessed their sin, and 
suffered the consequences of thcir folly, like true 
men. With reputations untarnished, they com- 
pleted their college course, while Fred bore in 
silence the disgrace g2:1 the punishment due to 
their misdeeds. 
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All this happened just forty years ago. The 
three men guarded the secret until, a few weeks 
ago, Harry Harding met Prof. Carpenter, the ge- 
nial pater familias of St. Analytics, and told the 
whole story. Kuan. 
——+*or— 
For the Companion. 


MY DUEL. 

“Were you much troubled by the blacks? Are the 
natives of Australia like thu Indiaus of the West? Or 
rather, do the settlers in Australia stand in much dan- 
ger from their attacks 

‘The gentleman to whom I addressed the above ques- 
tions had recently returned from a residence of thirteen 
years on the Upper Downs of the Darling River, and 
from having scen a great deal of the country, was able 
to speak reliably concerning Australian life. 

“Not at all like the Indiang,” replied Mr. R—. “Of 
an entirely different race. No; the settlers do not fear 
them as our Western settlers do the Sioux and Apaches. 
The Australian blacks are not so fierce or warlike as 
our Indians; yet they have horribly barbarous rites and 
custome—worse even than those of the Apaches. 

“When we first started on our ‘run,’ we had two or 
three brushes with them. There were three tribes that 
came into our locality every year, after the droughts 
began; and there had been so many fights and murders, 
firet and last, that the blacks had grown bitterly hostile 
tothe stockmen. These wild blacks, too, were very 
spiteful to any of the half-civilized natives who had 
taken service with the settlers. 

“Our nearest neighbor over the river—a Mr. Jenness 
—employed one of the native blacks, named ‘Sammy 
Bee,’ asa herder. Te was as faithful a creature as I 
ever saw. He lived in a hut on the outskirts of the 
range and only came to the station once in three or four 
days. 

“He failed to come in tor a longer time than usual, 
and to learn the cause, Mr. Jenneas rode over to his hut 
one morning, and found Sammy murdered. His body 
was actually sawn Into pleces. 

“The next year, when the blacks came again into our 
locality —we knew of their presence by the smoke out 
on the apinifex plains to the west of the Downs,—the 
settlers met and resolved to overlook the outrages of 
the previous senson, and to try the effect of conciliatory 
conduct upon them. 

“For a month or more they gave us no trouble. 
Then, one day, a /ubra—native woman—came to the 
hut of a herder named Mulligan. He was a ticket-of- 
leave-man froin Sydney, and was in Jenness’s employ. 
The woman asked for salle (salt). 

“Mulligan stepped into his shed to get a few lumps, 
when two binck fellows crept from the scrub back of 
the shanty, nnd os Mulligan came out of the hut, one of 
them knocked him down with his waddy. 

“They then threw round his neck a kind of lasso, 
made of kangaroo sinew. ‘This had two sharp-pointed 
spikes of bone fixed in the cord at the noose, which was 
designed to pierce the jugular vein of their victim, and 
with this Mulligan was strangled 

“An outrage like this naturally roused intcuse indigna. 
tion among the settlers, and the peace policy was at 
once abandoned. i 

“On the day following the finding of Mulligan, word 
‘was sent to all the settlers in the vicinity calling for 
volunteers to pursue the blacks. 

““By three o’clock that afternoon over thirty settlers 
and stockmen had ridden to Jenness’s place; but after 
consultation, the party to go in pursuit was reduced to 
eleven, including two blinck fellows from the Murrum- 
bidgee tribe, who were in the service of our neighbors, 
the Milletts. 

“Young Than Millett, a boy of seventeen, was one of 
the party; also two brothers named White—Donald 
and Charley—the elder of whom was gaid not to be of 
age. In fact, the only really experienced men in the 
party were Mr. Carforth and one of his herders, called 
“Sandy.” 

“All were mounted on the small, wiry borses of the 
country, and all had carbines, or double- barrelled 
smooth-bores. Some of us also had pistols. 

“By five o’clock that afternoon wo were off, and set- 
ting our two black fellows, ‘Solomon’ and Wurrup, to 
search for tracks, we got on the trail of the blacks a few 
miles from Mulligan’s old hut, juat after sunset. 

“The aculeness of our native allies enabled us to fol- 
low the trail acroas the scre spinifex plain, on which 




















rauders, if possible, and to teach them a lesson that 
they would uot forget. The brothers Maberry and a 
young gentleman named Sinclair were allowed to re- 
turn, with all.the horses; while the remainder of the 
party—thus reduced to eight— set off on foot, loaded 
with as much of the cooked food as we could well 
carry in addition to our guns. 

“Immediately we had to descend into a deep valley, 
walled on cach side by precipitous crags. Along this 
ravine we made our way ata rapid walk, for at least six 
miles, to a point where the trail led betwixt two enor. 
mous rocks, full sixty fect in height and scarcely ten 
feet apart. 

““Wurrup, who for the Inst fifteen minutes had re- 
peatedly sald, ‘Black fellow close by,’ cautiously pecped 
through the aperture; but at almost the same moment 
T caught eight of a large party of natives deflling nole- 
lessly along the face of the precipice, two or three hun- 
dred feet above the bed of the gorge where we stood. 
One by one they threaded a broken, zigzag shelf of 
rock, and disappeared in what looked to be a narrow, 
vertical fissure. 

“Make ready to shoot,’ whispered Carforth; but a 
second glance at the height and distance showed us that 
they were beyond our reach. 

“(As they had uot yet seen ua, we stood still in the 
shadow of the great boulder, till the last had passed out 
of sight, and then hurried forward again, along the 
winding terraces of the cliff. 

“It was sunect before we had scaled the mountain-side 
and emerged on the rocky plateau beyund the ravine. 
Here, all about us, pulpit-like rocks rose, some a bun- 
dred fect in height. ‘lo apend the night in so barren a 
spot without water was hardly to be thought of. But 
while we were casting about us, Charley White, who 
had act off a few minutes before to prospect for a water- 
hole, came back in great excitement, whispering,— 

“We're right snug on more than a thousand blacks!” 


“Wurrup did not believe the blacks were following 
us; but it was not till one o'clock that we ventured lo 
Me down in the dry yrase, Donald, poor fellow, volun- 
teering to keep awake and on the lookout, since the 
pain of his broken arm quite precluded anything like 
sleep on his part. 

“In the morning, no signs of the natives being discov: 
ered on the plain, we kindled a fire, and boiled some 
ground coffee in one of the water-cans; and thia proved 
most acceptable to our two wounded men, who were 
both now much parched with fever. 

“But just as we were making a start, amoke was seen 
riving, black and thick, two miles or more to the east of 
our camp. The wind was from that quarter; and it 
hardly needed Wurrup’s explanatory remark—'Black 
fellow burn grass over there !’—to convince us that we 
had nof yet secn the last of our late antagonists. Now, 
indeed, we wished for our horses! . 

“We at once sct off, however, and proceeded as fast 
as Sandy's crippled condition permitted. To the east- 
ward, a smoky cloud filled the sky, which soon drove 
down upon us so dense as to obscure all objects at a 
hundred yards. Not long after, the cooeeing of the 
blacks at a distance made us certain that the tables were 
turned, and that on this day we should be the pursued 
party, 

“The shouting and rallying cries drew nearer—under 
cover of the smoke—and cre long, we made out a party 
of eighty or a hundred black fellows coming rapidly 
forward on our left. 

“At once, on sighting them, we faced ubout and stood 
ready for the onset. No doubt our carbines had wrought 
havoc among them the previous evening; for they seemed 
in no burry to approach. 

“One enormously big fellow, as black asa coal, and 
armed with a large wooden shield and four spears, each 
atleast ten feet in length, was urging on the others. 
Wurrup said he was the chief of the Wirrum.wirrum 








“He led the way out amongst the ledges to the brink 
of a steep ‘fall-off,’ where almost at our feet we saw a 
score of fircs round a little pond, fringed with timber, 
and could plainly hear a great murmur of voices, and 
the crackling of boughs, as they were broken off to 
make huts of. 

“It was dusk already; and the moon would rise in 
about three-quarters of an hour. We waited about 
twenty minutes, then slipped down the high bank, and 
crept forward through the brushwood, hoping to get 
the advantage of them by a surprise. 

“There was a noisy crew round one of the fires close 
in front, dancing and ‘corroboreeing,’ and we had got 
up within forty or filly yards of it, when one of the 
whites stumbled on a strapping black fellow, lying 
seemingly asicep on the ground. 

“Before White or any one else could aboot, the native 
leaped to his fect, and darted away with a shrill ‘cooee /’ 
answered far and near and in every direction. 

“All round the fire before us, squads of blacke seemed 
to start up, as if out of the ground. 





scarcely a footprint showed anywhere; but the two 
Dlacks looked only for little cinders which they knew 
would fall from the bark torches and ‘fire-sticks’ the 
lubras were carrying. 

“We followed Solomon and Wurrup as they beat up 
the trail in advance of us, till the twilight had quite 
faded out. Then, without kindling so much as a match 
—fearful that the odor of fire might be borne to the 
noses of these keen-acented aborigines—we camped 
amongst the dry spinifex and waited for daylight. 

“With the first peep of day, a smoke was discovered 
four or five miles to the west, where a belt of gum-trees 
marked the bed of a creek. 

“Wurrup was sent forward to reconnoitre. Mean- 
time, the rest of us ate a few mouthfuls, and then, lea’ 
ing all the horses in Sandy's charge, we moved forward 
on Wurrup’s trail, keeping always in lee of the small 
copses of mimosas which were here and there scattered 
over the plaln, like hazel thickets. 

“But after going two or three miles, we met Wurrup 
coming back. ‘Black fellow gone,’ he said. 

“Cautious as had been our pursuit the previous even- 
ing, the natives had somehow got information of us, and 
it was only the smoke of smouldering fires that had been 
kindled early in the night, as we judged, that we had 
seen. That a large party—from one to two hundred— 
had been there, was indicated by the number of mia- 
mine (buts) of gum-tree boughs, as also by the number 
of yam-sticks and waddies left bebind, and a wallaby 

(kangaroo) half-burned before one of the fires showed 
that they had decamped in haste. 
“Finding them gone, we had tho horses brought up, 
and then, for four or five bours, we followed smartly 
on the trail, when we came to where the acrub plains 
on that side terminated, in a country that was broken 
by deep ravines and craggy hillocks. 
“To follow farther on horseback was out of the ques- 
tion; and there was some debate as to abandoning the 
pursuit. Two or thrce of the party had already become 


disheartened; for the previous night had been very raw 
and cold, 








“But the moet of us determined ty overlaul the ma- 


‘Blaze away, boys!’ shouted Carforth. 

“All eight of us began to fire as fast as we could, and 
meantime, spears aud boomerangs came clattering 
among the gum-trees. Yet with almost our first shots, 
acry of ‘Whitee fella !" rose, and the most of the blacks 
took to their hecls, and fled out round the water-hole. 

“Ifwe had pursued courageously, I imagine now that 
we should have routed them from the water. But 
every mau of us, not knowing but that this might be our 
only chance at it, ran through the brush to drink and 
fill his canteen. 

“While this was going on, the blacks rallied from 
their panic, and came on, a great mob of them, from 
fire to fire, yelling most savagely. 

“We kept among the gums, and as soon as they came 
within easy range, drove them off with another volley. 

“But hardly had those taken to flight when not less 
than fifty or sixty made a charge from along the water 
on the other side; and in an instant, we were in the 
midst of a general meiée. 

“Donald White had his arm broken by a waddy, our 
faithful ally, Solomon, was speared to death, and Sandy 
got a spear through his Ieft leg above the knee—all ina 
moment. 

“Shots, blows, yellx, mingled tragically in this hand- 
to-hand encounter. How many of the blacks we knocked 
over, we never knew. But we gave them so warm a 
reception that they ran after a scuffle of only a minute 
or two. 

“In a few moments, we heard them shouting and 
mustering again; and whether we should come off as 
well in the next scrimmage seemed very doubtful, 
with one man dead, and two hurt,—Sandy 20 badly 
that he could not walk without help. 

“Jt seemed our safest course to get back up the fall- 
off; and so we decamped as quietly and as fast as we 
could, climbing back up the bank, and making off 
among the high rocks. 

“The moon had risen, and we proceeded for eight or 
ten miles among the scrubs, stopping only for ten min- 
utes or so, to bind and rough-set young White’a arm, 





and pull the brukeu speur-shank from Sandy’s leg. 





tribe. Carforth shot at him two or three times, but 
failed ut that distance to hit him. 

“The black leader, who was really a brave fellow, 
replied only by insulting gestures to the shots. But his 
men were still reluctant to come forward. At last he 
came boldly up alone to within sixty or seventy yarda, 
and clashing hie spears against his buckler, sang out,— 

“+ Beel me coolah long a whitee fella!” 

“That meant that be defied any one white man to 
come out and fight with him. 

“(As it scemed to me that our safety lay largely in 
disposing of this fellow, I determined to accept his 
challenge; so, laying down my carbine, and putting 
fresh cartridges in my revolver, which I felt was at least 
a match against his spears, I walked out to mect him. 

“Seeing I had taken him at his word, he stuck three 
of his spears in the ground beside him, so that he could 
seize one on the instant, then, quivering the fourth in 
hie right hand, stood covering his body with the large 
shield which was bound on his left arm. 

““Coolah "long a black fella, 000-00-00rrr !” he roared 
out, with what was no doubt intended for a grand 
eneer. At the same instant, he slapped his head, or the 
side of it, down upon first one shoulder, and then the 
other, making a noise like the clapping of hands. 

“The nearer I got to him, the uglier and bigger he 
looked. Nevertheless, I continued to advance, keeping 
my eye fixed on his, for I did not like to risk a shot at 
over fifteen paces. 

“Ae for his spear, 1] was well aware that he could 
throw it as far as I could shoot, and even further. 
These blacks often transfix an cnemy at fifly yards. 
Whether he could catch my shot on his shield, remained 
tw be seen. I felt that it was a life-and-death business, 
and that everything depended on my coolness. 

“Thad come within twenty yards, when my antago- 
nist, who thus far had stood in his tracks, quivering his 
upraised spear, suddenly leaped forward at least six 
feet at a single bound—probably to startle me, for he 
as quickly leaped backwards again, slapping his head. 

“T was nearly betrayed into a falac shot. 

“Fis next manuvre was a long jump sidewise, then 
back, still with epear and shicld well covering his body. 

“Fearing he might now make a sudden rush, and 
come to close quartera,—a thing I was in no way: 
fous for,—I brought my pistol steadily up at good, quick 
aim, and fired full at his black head. 

“Quick as thought, his spear whizzed past imy cheek, 
the shaft of it grazing my car, and brushing off my bat! 

“Thad missed. So had he. 

“Before 1 could fire again, he had another spear up, 
ready forme. I felt it would not do to make another 
miss. 

“This time I risked no high shots, but aimed at ‘the 
biggest part of him;’ and my second ball, as we after- 
warde found, pierced the lower edge of his buckler, and 
went through his body. His spear, in consequence, 
was thrown high and wild. ‘ 

“But though shot, he enatched a heavy waddy club 
froma sling at his back, and made a headlong rush at 
me. It was only by running at my utmost speed back- 
wards, till I could revolve the chamber of my platol, that 
L managed to vileuce my sturdy foe with a third ball. 





“Ae I bad foreseen, the fall of this Intrepid black fel- 
low took the courage from his followers. They fell 
back, and only waited to carry off the body of their 
leader, after we had gone on. ; 

“For my own part in the matter, I felt Justified, under 
the circumstances, in accepting hie eballenge; for our 
party was getting in sorry plight, and we hud a hard 
pull to reach Jenneas’s place it three o'eluck the follow- 
ing morning—all of us completely faxyed out.” 











———+e 
For the Companion. 


WIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By James Parton. 

You may read some large books about Frederick II., 
King of Pruasia, without knowing that he had a wife. 
You might have been his guest for three months, and 
neither have seen or heard of her. 

And yet, strange to say, they had for one another a 
good deal of regard, which increased from year to year, 
and ripened at last into a kind of affectionate respect. 

The truth is that the Princess Elizabeth Christine 
of Brunswick was forced upon Frederick by his tyran- 
nical old father, and unfortunately she was precisely 
the kind of woman that he most disliked. 

When he learned that his father was looking about 
among the princely houses of Germany to find a wife 
for him, he wrote to a minister who was much in the 
King’s confidence that he did not much care what sort 
of wife his father chose for him, if only she were not 
stupid, or awkward in her manners. 

Now, the Princesa Elizabeth Christine appeared at 
first to be a woman of just that kind, and the Prince 
heard, too, that she was given to pouting. It was in 
vain for the young man to remonstrate. Indeed, he 
knew that it was of no use to say a word to hia father, 
but he endeavored to prevail upon the favorites and 
confidants of the king to usc their influence to pri t 
the marriage. 

It was all in vain, however. He was obliged to have 

her, and he did have her. When it was all concluded 

and settled, he was allowed to ree the young lady, then 

seventeen years of age. In order to reconcile him to his 

fate, care had been taken to describe her to him as being 

Jess pleasing than she really was, so that when he saw 

her he might have an agreeable surprise. These tactics 

had some succer 
He afterwards confessed that he was somewhat agree- 
ably disappointed in her appearance, and only pretend- 
ed to dislike her very much in order to make a merit 
with his father of his obedience In marrying her. 

The betrothal, In March, 1732, was a brilliant scene. 
All the lords and ladies of the court of Prussia were as- 
sembled in a magnificent apartment, where they formed 
a large semicircle, in the midst of which stood the King 
and Queen of Prussia, and the youthful pair who were 
to pledge thelr word of betrothal. 

The usual question was proposed, whether they were 
of the eame mind as their parcntx in wixhing to be en- 
gaged toone another. Each answered, Yes. 

“Pledge yourselves then by exchange of rings,” said 
the Dluff and red-faced Prussian king. 

‘The rings were exchanged. The King kissed them 
buth. ‘Then the Queen kiesed them, and there was the 
usual kissing and embracing all about the circle. 

A few months after thie the marriage took place; the 
Prince pretending to the last to hold his bride in utter 
detestation. 

A cruel scene which occurred in the palace two days 
after, when the Prince introduced his bride to his favor- 
ite sister, Wilhelmina, will serve to show what sort of. 
a marriage this was. When the three were alone to- 
gether Frederick said to his wife,— 

“This is a sister I adore, and am obliged to beyond 
measure. She has had the goodness to promise mo 
that she will take care of you and help you with het 
good counsel. I wish you to reapect her beyond even 
the King and Queen, and not to take the least step with. 
out her advice. Do you understand?” 

Wilhelmina embraced the timid and anxious bride, 
still very immature and scarcely eighteen yearn of age. 
She stood motionless in the middle of the room, spoke 
not a single word, nor made any sign either of under- 
standing or compliance. 

As ber servants had not yet arrived, the princess 
Wilhelmina herself powdered her hair and arranged 
her dress a little, caressing her at the same time with 
every mark of tenderness. 

Still she remained silent, and did not return the re- 
peated caresses bestowed upon her. Her husband, at 
length, grew impatient, and sald brutally, “Plague 
take the blockhead! Thank my sister, then! 
Upon hearing this, she made a ceremonious courtesy, 

such as governesses in the old time used to teach. 

‘This apparent stolidity was certamly unfortunate. 

She was by no means an ill-looking young Indy. Her 
figure was not very good, and she had a slight stoop in 

the shoulders which gave her an awkward appearance. 

On the other hand, her complexion waa of dazzling 
whiteness, relleved by a beautiful tolor In the cheeks. 
Her eyes were pale blue, and expressed much bland be. 
nignity, but not the slightest activity of intellect. 

All her features were amall and dainty, resemb!ing 
those of a child twelve years of age, and she had a great 
abundance of blonde curling locks. If her teeth bad 
not been extremely bad, she would have looked like a 
very pretty, good-tempered, dull child. 

Such was the bride forced upon a prince who, of all 
the young men of his time. wis most dotingly fond of 
intellectual gifts. His grestest ambition at that period 
was to Improve his inind, and to exercise his mental 
powers. 

When he went to housekeeping, soon after his mar- 
riage, he had a tower built for various kinds of study. 
In the lower story was his library, to which he contin. 
ually added, and which was the éelight of his life. 

Here he wrote thousands of verses in the French lan. 
guage, and composed a work, afterwards published, 
upon the duty of a prince to govern with justiee, and 
without any of the dishonest device of king-craft. 

In the story above was a room in which he had such 
philosophical apparatus ax had ther been invented: a 
thermometer, a very rare and costly iratrumeiit In 1735; 
an air-pump, with which he performed the usual exper- 
iments, and invented some of his own. 

Berides these liberal studies, he wae an enthusinatic 
and akilful musician. His favorite instrument was the 
flute, upon which he played very well; pot merely very 
well for a prince, but so well that he could hola ite 
own to an orchestra of picked perfurmers, 
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All his companions were chosen with reference 
to these dominant tas He was surrounded, 
whenever he was at leisure, by pocts, painters, 
philosophers, musicians and musical composers. 














THE YOUTH’S 


than they were; ‘but b both of them, notw ithstand- 
ing their faults and detects, had a strong sense of 
duty. This kept them together. The longer they 
| lived, the less irksome their union became, and 





What should he do with this amiable and speech- | they ended in cherishing for onc another a genuine 
less wax-doll, with her flaxen curls, her pink | and great regard. 


cheeks, and her large blue eyes ? 


Frederic died in 1786, aged seventy-four. In his 


After the first three or four years, he had scarce- ! will, after making an unusually liberal allowance 





THE WIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


ly any association with her, except, once or twice | for his wife’s maintenance, he gave as a reason that 


a week, a short ceremonious visit; and when he ‘she {had never caused him the least discontent, | 


was absent in war time, he would write her three 
or four lines occasionally to give her information 
of a victory, or of the death of one of her relations. 

When they had been married seven years, Fred- 
erick succeeded to the throne. arcely had the 
first ceremonials of his accession come to an end, 
than he took revenge for what he considered his 
wrongs of the House of Austria, by snatching 
from it its province of Silesia. 

This was the bexinning of a war with his wife's 
relations, which, with some intervals, lasted for 
nearly twenty years. His own kingdom was laid 
waste and almost destroyed; but he at length 
emerged victorious. 

1 have beture me the correspondence which 
passed between Frederick and Queen Elizabeth 
Christine, during the fifty-three years of their mar- 
ried life. Frederick was one of the most profuse of 
letter-writers ; but his letters to his wife are brief, 
indeed, and frequently of cruel coldness. Take 
this as one specimen, written from the battle-field : 

“Madame, I have the satisfaction to inform you 
that Neisse is taken. I am with much estcem 
your very faithful servant, Frederick.” 

From another bloody field, on which the brother 
of the Queen lay dead of his wounds, the King 
wrote thus to his wife: 

“Madame, yon know probably what passed the 
day before yesterday. I pity the dead, and regret 
them. My brothers and Ferdinand are well. 
Prince Louis is said to be wounded. Iam with 
much esteem, ete., Frederick.” 

The poor Queen, who had never enjoyed any- 
thing like tenderness from her husband, was not 
schooled to the point of recciving such a letter 
without feeling the cruel hardness of it. The Fer- 
dinand spoken of by the King was another brother 
of hers, and to him she wrote a day or two after: 

“Tam accustomed to the King’s manners; but 
that docs not prevent me from being sensible of 
them, especially on such an occasion, when one of 
my brothers has ended his life in his service. Such 
manners are too crucl.” 

The extreme brevity of the King’s letter was 
duc, in part, to the pressing nature of his occupa- 
tions at the close of a campaign. A few days 
after, when he had more leisure, he wrote ina 
tone somewhat kinder and more solacing to her 
affectionate heart : 














“Madame, I deplore the death of your brother, 
Prince Albert: but he died like a brave man, although he 
courted death from gaiety of heart and without necessi- 
ty. Sometime ao, I noilfied the Duke, your fathor. of 
what could not fail to happen, and often sald the same 
to the deceased prince; but he only followed his own 
head, and | wonder he was not killed a long time ago. 
T pity you, madame, for the sorrow which it is natural 
you should feel at the death of your relations; but 
there are events for which there is no remedy. Iam, 
with esteem, etc., Frederick.” 

This was a little better; but even this must have 
wounded and chilled the sensibilities of a woman 
singularly devoted to her family. 

She bore her lut, however, with great patience; 
and, as she advanced in years, and her character 
matured, she became a much more presentable 
and interesting person. She conquered, at length, 
the King’s cordial esteem, and the letters which he 
wrote her in their old age are often in a very affec- 
tionate spirit. 

There could hardly be a more ill-assorted pair 


and that her incorruptible virtue was worthy of 
love and consideration.” 
She diced in 1797, aged sixty-four years. 





"Neath censure's heavy 
Our hearts discouraged el 
_ Ag when the ralus pour down, 
The flowers their petals closc. 








4eu 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

Benjamin Disracli, Earl of Beaconsticld, died in 
his house in London, on the morning of April 
19th; and thus closed what was certainly the 
most extraordinary and dramatic political career 
of this century. He had reached the ripe age of 
three score and fifteen ; and bore himself as serenc- 
ly and fearlessly in the presence of death as he al- 
ways bore hi:nself through his long and stirring 
life. 

The story of Disraeli’s rise from being a young, 
novel-writing fop, in the reign of George the 
Fourth, to the loftiest height to which a British 
subject can attain,—the dignity of Prime Minister, 
—has often been told, and is probably familiar to 
the reader. As ason of the Jewish race, he had 
enormous obstacles to encounter in striving to ful- 
fil his high ambition; and those obstacles were 
even increased by his singular personal traits, his 
opinions, his manners, and even his dress. 

But he had one quality more conspicuous than 
others ; and that was his indomitable courage and 
pluck. He resolved to live down and overcome 
the prejudices against his birth and his character- 
istics; and by patience, perseverance, and good 
temper, he at last succeeded. 

People were amazed to see this dandy, novel- 
writing Jew striding steadily and surcly up the 
political ladder; achieving constantly new  tri- 
umphs of cloquence, and party tact and leader- 
ship; imposing himself as a chief upon the proud 
Torics, and upon nobles of ancient and haughty 
lineage. When England awoke, one day, to find 
Disraeli the actual ruler of its Empire, the people 
could scarcely belicve their ears or eyes, it seemed 
so strange a political miracle. 

As Prime Minister, Disraeli’s great as well as 
his peculiar qualities shone with increased lustre. 
He was showy and dramatic; he liked to produce 
startling effects and sudden surprises; he brought 
a vivid and Oriental imagination into statesman- 
ship, and brought about, by its inspiration, many 
brilMant and striking political events. 

Among the most conspicuous of these events, 
during his tenure of the Premiership, were the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares—which have 
since doubled in value, and thus proved to be a 
very solid and profitable investment for England ;— 
the conferring upon Queen Victoria of the title of 
Empress of India; the occupation of the Darda- 
nelles by the British fleet, thereby preventing the 
victorious Russian army from captaring Constan- 
tinople; and the negotiation of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, by which a general European war was averted, 
and the Eastern Question, for the time at least, 
was settled. 

Other acts of Disracli’s statesmanship proved his 
practical and courageous political genius. Espe- 





COMPANION 


gave a vote to every ry English householder, a broad, 
beneficent and progressive measure, the carrying 
of which entitles him to a place beside England's 
most illustrious statesmen and boldest retormers. 

Disraeli, with all his love of pump and sensa- 
tion, had many pleasant and lovable qualities. 
His temper was perfect; ho was never scen in an 
irritable or angry mood. His moral character was 
never tinged by a stain. His fidelity to his friends 
was strong and constant. He was noted for the 
deep interest he took in the progress of young men 
in politics. He was always suave and affable, and 
easily approached by those who had business with 
him. In conversation he was witty, sprightly and 
always entertaining. 

He married a lady fourteen years older than 
himself; and as long as she lived (she died at over 
eighty), he was a most faithful, devoted, tender 
and chivalrous husband to her. His married life, 
indeed, was one of the happiest and most beautiful 
of those which are recorded of public men. 

Disraeli’s place, as a party chief, and even as an 
English statesman, it will be impossible for any 
other to entirely fill. He was a most striking and 
conspicnous figure; and the political circles of 
London will long be bewildered at his absence 
from them. 
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BE CONTENT. 


It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field; 





Nor ours to bear, on summer eves, 
‘The reapet's song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
Tn tutnon with God's great thoughe, 
The near and future blend In one, 
And whatsoc'er is willed is done. 
JOUN G. WHITTIER, 


-—_ ——+o ——— 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The life of a President is largely one of drudgery. 
He must sec and converse with hundreds of peo- 
ple who come to consult him on a great variety of 
matters, and to urge him to appoint, or not to ap- 
point, this or that man to office. Either he must 
have a constitution of iron, or he must establish 
and adhere to rules securing to himself regularly 
& proper amount of leisure. 

Among other duties that devolve upon the Pres- 
ident is that of leading in the social life of Wash- 
ington. It is expected that he will hold receptions 
at the White House, to which all well-behaved 
persons in any walk of life are welcome, and that 
he will entertain the notable people who reside in 
Washington, or are there on a visit, at dinner. 

A White House reception is a very informal 
affair, and it may be made exceedingly agreeable if 
the President and his wife are gracious, and possess 
not simply affability, but tact. No invitations to 
these receptions are given needed. Announce- 
nent is simply made of th¢ time when one is to 
take place. 

The President's wife is usually assisted on such 
occasions by one or more lady friends, who stand 
by her side. A shake of the hand, and a few 
pleasant words between the hostess and cach of 
her visitors, constitute the whole ceremony. The 
people come and go, staying tive minutes or an 
hour, as pleases them. 

A state dinner is a much more solemn and 
stately occasion. The guests are carefully selected 
so as to be mutually congenial, or clse they are 
all of the same class—as Judges of the Supreme 
Court, members of the Diplomatic Corps, or mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Sometimes the guests are all gentlemen. At 
other dinner-parties the wives of the guests and 
other ladies ure invited. The tables are decked 
with flowers from the White House conservatory, 
and the dinners are of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, with many courses and dishes cooked in the 
most scientific manner. 

It was the custom up to the time Mr. Hayes be- 
came President, to offer wine at all State dinners. 
With rare courage and resolution, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes not only began, but carried through to the 
end of his Presidential term of office, the prac- 
tice of excluding wine from these dinners. It was 
necessarily a shock to fashionable etiquette, but 
no one will question Mrs. Hayes’ good motives in 
the matter. It certainly was a step in the right 
direction when we take into account the increasing 
tendency to use alcoholic drinks to excess. 

The best thing about these State dinners is, that 
they are private, and that there are no after-dinner 
speeches. There are no reporters to tell what the 
guests had to cat, and no man’s appetite is spoiled 
by the thought that when the feast is over he has 
@ speech to make. 

If the guests are judiciously placed at the table, 
they have pleasant companionship with each 
other, and a cheerful chat when the dinner is 
over, and then they separate. 

This is one of the least disagreeable duties of 
the President. Iu this matter he has his freedom. 
He need invite guests to dinner only when he 
pleases, and with a few exceptions no man can 
feel slighted at not receiving an invitation when a 
dinner is given. 

+e 
“ROUGHING IT.” 

‘A new feature, or rather experiment, in the training 
of Inds, has become of late popular in some of our 
Middle States. 

It is to send the young man, fresh from college, per- 
haps, and clate with echolastic or athletic honors, to 
herd sheep or cattle for a year on a Western ranch. 

At first thought, this treatment seems rough, almost 











brutal. But it usually proves wholesome, as a cold 


' douche to an enervated body. 
cially was his Houschold Suffrage reform, which ; 


The lad, weed to the uarrow routine of echool-life, ts 
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apt to have exaggerated ideas of hie own Importance, 
and to be mentally and morally near-xighted. 

He ie brought at once face to face with nature in ber 
wildest, most untamed aspects, and with illiterate, but 
blunt, candid, and not unkindly men, who will meas. 
ure respect or despise him according to no social stand- 
ard of rank, wealth, or even scholarship; but for the 
absoulute strength of manhood that is in him. Homer 
or Legendre, titled grandfathers or a full pocket, will 
count for nothing with such natures if the young man 
be a sneak or a coward. 

The life is rough, but not necessarily immoral. Even 
In its worst pbuses, the temptations which mcet a young 
man are not as alluring as those which are offered w 
bim at every turn in a great city. If bis moral strength 
has been guarded and trained as it should have been 
during bis nonage, he is not likely to fall a victim to 
the open, unsavory evils of the whiskey-bottle or the 
greasy pack of cards in a rancher's hut. 

Besides, the only way to justly weigh and estimate 
civilization is fora scason to get outside of it. A lad 
subjected to this treatment for a year, tried daily only 
by the courage, common-sense, shrewdness, and down- 
right force that is in him, comes back with “much of 
the nonsenec taken out of him,” and with a broad out- 
look over the world, anda firm comprehension of reality 
and of conventional falsities, which years of tuwn life 
would not give him. 

Added to all this is the thorough strengthening of his 
physical forces in the pure air and hard out-door work. 
Many a petted, weakly stripling might be saved from 
death, or an inefficient, sickly life, by a year of exile on 
the prairies. 
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HEROIC. 


In the report for 1879—80 of that noblest branch of 
goverument work, the Life-Saving Service, we find the 
details of many tales of heroism and self-sacrifice, but 
nene more pathetic than that of the crew of Capt. Kiah 
at Point aux Barques. 

In a stormy September night, the steamer Bertschey 
wan wrecked on a reef in Lake Huron, having on board 
a crew of fifty souls. 

Capt. Kiah’s station was seven miles distant. The 
life-boat and appliances were dragged with difficulty 
through the heavy sand, and when the men came oppo- 
site to the wreck, it had sunk deeply in the water. The 
crew were lashed to the bulwarks, heavy seas rolling 
over them every moment. 

The life-saving crew put out into the terrific breakers, 
the crowd on shore prophesying that they would never 
reach the wreck alive. Again and again they sank out 
of sight into the trough of the sea, followed by despair- 
ing cries from the shore and the drowning victims, but 
each Ume they rose struggling towards the sbip. 

“They looked,” said a spectator, “‘like giants, not like 
men.” They reached the vessel and brought off cleven 
women and a child, in safety, returned again three 
times, and in an hour, at the imminent risk of their 
lives, had rescued every soul on board. 

Seven months later, a scow from Port Huron etruck 
on the same recf, and Capt. Kiah’s crew again manned 
their boat and act out to the reacuc. 

“No boat,” says the captain of the wreck, “could live 
in such a surf." The lIife-boat was overturned twice, 
but the crew each time righted her, got in, and still ob- 
stinately made for the sinking vesscl. The third time 
they were overturned, but exbausted and almoet frozen, 
they could not right the boat, but clung to its keel. 

“T told them,” says Capt. Kiah, “to think of their 
wives and children, and for their sakes to holdon. They 
tried to do it, but they were overheated with rowing, 
and the icy water struck a chill to their hearte. 

“One after another dropped off into the eca and were 
lost.” Capt. Kiah himself was washed ashore, and 
was found standing atiff and rigid, his face black and 
the froth running from bis mouth. 

He was crazed with horror, and did not speak for 
hours except to mutter, “They're all gone! Poor boys! 
poor boys!” 

The last point in this tragedy is the fact that the 
superintendent who wrote the account for the report, 
himself perished a few months since while helping to 
rescue a drowning crew. 

We keep the memories green of our soldiers who died 
with their face to the foe. Why should we not also 
remember these, who dicd to save life, not to destroy 
it? 
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BISMARCK IN DEBATE. 


Prince von Bismarck, without being an orator, has 
force, and in ways that are characteristic, often succeeds 
in managing deliberative assemblies. Some of his rep- 
artees in debate are irresistibly impudent. In the 
German Parliament, a short time ago, he was defend- 
ing a measure for equalizing taxation, and adduced the 
example of France, where his plan was, as he claimed, 
very successful. We translate the following converes- 
tion: 

Ale said, “I am told, in reply to my previous state- 
ments, that living is very dear in Paris. I answer by 
asking a question of any man who bas actually lived in 
Paris, ‘Is living dear there?’” 

Cries on all sides: “Yes, yes, yes; very dear!” 

Biermarck—That depends upon what sort of life one 
lives at Paris, and what pleasures one seeks. [Great 
laughter.) For my part, I declare that I can live cheap- 
er there than here, even in furnished rooms. And I 
call to wituess every workman who has lived in, Paris 
if I am not right in saying that he can live there both 
better and cheaper than he can livein Berlin. In truth, 
there are too many progressives in the government of 
Berlin. When I read the names of certain members, I 
seem to feel a progressive wind blow over me. 

A Deputy—That ie Insolence! 

Bismarck—Insolence is anineolent expression. [{Tu- 
moult of applause, hisses, and cries of order]. 

The President—Was the word insolence pronounced ? 
I did not hear perfectly. 

Many voices—Yeo! yea! 

Bismarck—Yes [pointing with bie finger], in that 
part of the chamber, over there, a member who has no 
shame used the word. 

The Prexident—I regret not to have heard it. I 
should have interposed with the utmost severity. 

Bismarck—I hope that the gentleman will give his 
name, 

Herr Strure—It was T who pronounced tbe word in 
queation. 

The Prexident—Tbhe Deputy Struve acknowledges 
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that he spoke the words, That ts insolence." [ call 
him to order. 

(Applause from the Conservatives). 

Herr Struve—I ask the President, who has called me 
to order for pronouncing the word insolence, what 
course be intends to adopt with regard to the Chancel- 
lor, who said that the word was uttered by one who 
bad no shame. 

(Applause from the Radicals.) 

Bismarck—In my own justification, I will any that I 
spoke that word before Deputy Struve had had the 
goodness to name himself. Now that he has done so, I 
withdraw the expression, and I add that the Deputy, at 
the present moment, does certainly know what shame 
is. 

(Roars of laughter from all sides). 

It is, perhaps, to be lamented that a witty turn of this 
kind, which excites general laughter, bas eo much effect, 
upon a Parliamentary body. ‘The effect may be but 
momentary, but It often serves to give the offending 
party a semblance of triumpb—as in this instance. 

aaa 
POLITICAL OPPONENTS. 

Public men often abusg each other for political effect. 
‘They are like opposing lawyers who quarrel before the 
jury, and then, while the twelve gentlemen are deliber- 
ating as to the verdict, go and dine together. 

While William H. Seward was serving his first term 
as Senator, his moat irritating antagonist was Henry 8 
Foote, of Mississippi. ‘The sarcastic Mississippian used 
to insult the New York Senator in public debate, and 
then go to his house and hobnob with him. John C. 
Calhoun, who was too frank and sincere to play a dou- 
ble part, once publicly taunted Foote with his private 
intimacy with the man whom he eatirized in public. 

But the dapper little politician knew that to abuse 
Mr. Seward, who was dubbed in Mississippi as an abo- 
litionist, would make Senator Foote popular at home. 
Personally, he liked the Senator from New York, who 
persisted in maintaining social relations with his re- 
vilers. 

An illustration of the. reife and courtesy which po- 
litical opponents should show, and which sometimes 
they do show to cach other, is narrated by a writer in 
the Atantic. It occurred in an interview een Gen. 
Taylor and Gen. Case. 

Gen. Taylor, who had been elected’ Presigent over 
Gen. Cass, the Democratic candidate, bad no sooner ar- 
rived in Washington than the latter called to pay b 
respects. As he entered the room, Gen. Tay! 
grasped his hand and shook it cordially. As Gen. Ciigs 


did not at first recognize the President-clect, he_ oxy}. 


claimed, — 


“You had the advantage of me! That's twice you've’! 





had the advantage of me 

“That's true,” said Gen. Taylor, ‘but you know the 
battle is not always to the strong.” 

“That's a fact,” replied Gen. Cass, and then the suc- 
ceasful candidate and hie unsuccessful competitor had a 
friendly chat together. As Gen. Cass was leaving the 
room, a gentleman introduced himself, with the re- 
mark,— 

“1 wason the stump as a Democrat, and in every 
Btate in which I spoke you had a majority.” 

“My good friend,” said Gen. Cass, “I am very much 
obliged to you; and if your speeches had that effect, I 
wieh you had stumped in two or three States more. 

Sg 
“APPLES OR P’ARS?” 

It costs something, now and then, to be courteous. 
Yet a gentleman will not hesitate to pay the price. His 
own approval is sufficient compensation for any loss 
he may suffer. 

Several years ago, three young mien, just graduated 
from college, went on a hunting tour through Western 
Virginia, sceking both sport and health. One day, they 
stopped, on their way back to camp, at a farmer's 
house, to take dinner. 

They were cordially welcomed by the good man and 
his wife, whose table, as usual with West Virginia 
farmers, was bountifully spread. 

At the close of the meal, a basket of apples and an- 
other of pears were pluced upon the table. 

“Mr. Ames, will you take apples or p'ars ?” asked 
the farmer’s wifo, addressing one of the young men. 

The young man was perplexed. He wanted pears. 
“But,” he said to himeelf, “if I say pears, I may mor- 
tify my hostess by seeming to correct her pronunciation. 
Should I say p’ars, tho boys would laugh, and that 
won't do.” 

“Tl take an apple, if you please,” he answered, de- 
nying himself, that he might be courteous. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and had handled roughly some of the students who | 


dared to disobey him. The boys, therefore, were afraid 
to venture on a second illumination. 

A few restless spirits, however, felt that something 
must be done. In the quiet hours of night they man- 
aged to enter the doctor’s room in the college and to 
abundantly decorate it. The next morning, Dr. Way- 
land, on entering his room, was surprised to find it hung 
about on every side with sprigs of sage. 

He confessed to himself that for once the boys had 
been too much for him, and the point of the joke was 
so good that he made no attempt to find out who were 
the trespassers. It was almost the only offence under 
his administration that was not detected and promptly | 
punished. 
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PRUDISH. 

Human nature is the same all the world over—s 
which ts shown by the following description, by a Dan- 
ish missionary, of marriage-making in Greenland. 
suitor came to the missionary and said, “I should like 
to have a wife.” “Whom?” asks the missionary. 
‘The man names the woman. 















“Hast thou spoken to he 
Sometimes the man willansy 
est-womankind.” 
y mr 


er, “Yes, but thou know. 
More frequently the answer is, “No. 











Girls are prudish. ‘Thou must speak 





summons the 
“IT think it 


and after a little 
time to have thee 





married.” 

“I won't 

“What 
man who has 
sought hii 
“He is good | for nothing; won't have him 
“But,” replies the missionary, “he isa good provide 
he throws his harpoon with skill; and he loves th 

Though listening to his praise with evident p 
the girl ‘ansW 











ure, 








soon find a wife 


remains silent, as though he under- 
to have ended the matter. 

Aviat, with a sigh, she whispers, “Just as thon wilt 
have it. 

replies the clergyman, “as thou- wilt. 
persuade thee.” 

1 Then, with a deep groan, comes Yes," and it is set- 
ted. 


Tl not 
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TWO WORD 
Short prescriptions are easily remembered, buf there 
are a great many people who think they are not*getting 
the worth of their money unless the physician to whom | 
they apply gives them half a page of directions. ‘Phere 
is both stience and common-sense in the simple rule 
‘given’bélow—which it cost a woman ten dollars tiot to 
‘know,enough to pi erself, without asking 
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‘A respectable, eld 
‘consult the very’ hi 
and its accompanying 
tient} 





atient went to London to 
authority about ber dyspepsla 
ailments. She waited’ very pa 
for her turn, entered the awful presence, told 
fal story, put out her fyrred and creased tongue. 














her pi 
‘The doctor Hstened and said, “Um! Ah! Yes, just 


so.” ‘Then he looked profoundly, awfully v 
‘ow, doctor, What shall Ido? I have tried every- 
thing, and nothing does me ariy good. Can you do any 


thing'to help me?” 
“Y 


















you must eat slower. 
She waited: for ae ription, but the doctor did 





not write, and was eWfiently expecting her to go. He 
thought she might be hard of hearing, and spoke louder, 
“Eat slower.” 

By an involuntary bit slight movement of his right 
hand she saw there was nothing to do but pay the fee. 

neas dropped, and she sadly left his office. 

eas for two words! But they are worth the 

slower,” i y wise and important 
counsel. There i ything—and as eating 
is ohe of the most important things of our mortal life, 
the time we take to do it right is of very great impor- 
tance.— Golden Rule. 
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PREPARING FOR THE COMET. | 


One can appreciate the progress the world has made, 
by comparing the credulity of former times, in matters 











1. W! 
Kill? ‘Then’ the Pill. 
the same principle. 
monlals and trace them up. Address 








of science, with our modern intelligence. In 1712, Mr. 
Whiston, an eccentric divine and astronomer, who | 
served as deputy to Sir Isaac Newton when Professor 
of Mathemati¢s at Cambridge, predicted that a comet 
would appear at noon on Wednesday, Oct. 14th, and that 
the world would be destroyed on the following Fri 











The comet came and had an extraordinary effect. 
More than a hundred clergymen are reported to hav 

waited on the primate on the Wedne: moon to 
request that prop s might be ared, while 
thousands of men whi » end of the 










Many people embarked on the water, thinking they 
would be safer. when th ne, and Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Chief Director of the Bank of En id, is- 
sued instructions to the fire officers to keep a sharp 


lookout on the Bank of England, on which there was a 


















‘A similar question was put to Mr. Childs, who, rea. | Prodigious run, presumably by those who thought that, 


soning as did his friend, also concluded to deny his ap- 
petite for the sake of courtesy, and take an apple. 

Mr. Smith, the third student, had in the meanwhile 
made up his mind that, come what might, he would 
take a pear. When the lady asked, “Mr. Smith, will 


you take apples or p’ara f”’ he answered, as courteously 





as if addressing a duches: 
“Thank you, madam, Ill take p’ars.”” 


albeit they brought nothing into the world, they might 
be able to take something out. The captain of a Dutch 
ship in the Thames threw all his powder into the river. 
Whiston is only remembered now by his translations of 
Josephus. 








ee 
ROYALTY DISCROWNED. 


Royalty loses its charms when one gets behind the 
curtain and sees it in undress. .A few months ago, the 





“Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat” were published 

‘Two beautiful pears were passed to him, somewhat ” 
to the chagrin of his companions, who ate their unrel. | 204 the great Napoleon, before whom thousands of ad- 
ished apples in silence. As they were leaving the mirers bowed, was seen to be a mean type of manhood. 


house, the kind-hearted matron gave to Ames and | There was nothing ¢| 
Childs several apples, but to Smith three or four tooth- 


eome pears. 


The young men hastened to get out of sight, that they 7% DE. 
might divide the spoils, and enjoy a laugh over the | !4nd, by Mr. Fitzgerald, and any 


self-denial their courtesy cost them. 


“+ Noblesse oblige’ (Rank imposes obligations], you | whose manners were the pe erfection of 1 
know, boys,” said Ames. “T wouldn't have mortified | bave been no gentleman at all. 


the old lady for the basketful of pears.”” 





about him but his intellect and 
ambition. One ceases to admire or envy him after 
learning bis selfish character and ignoble life. 





And now is published a life of George IV. of Eng- 
glamour which hung 
led ‘first gentleman 
mould of fashion, and 





of Europ 






He was 
heart, coarse in feeling, and vindictive in spiri 
no sense of honor or regard to truth. 


at 
having 
If aking of this 





“Nor I have eaid ‘pears,’” remarked Smith. ‘There’s | type should sit upon the English throne, reverence for 
a time and place for everything; but the dinner-table is royalty would disappear, and the nation would soon be 


not the place to correct your hostess’ pronunciation.” 
eo ge 
APPRECIATING A JOKE. 


The late President Wayland, of Brown University, 
wae a disciplinarian who inspired a wholesome dread in 
stadents inclined to be idle or mischtevous. Few offend. | Poetry in some pitiful e 
ere cared to encounter his words of rebuke and his stern 


a republic. 
: ——+o—___ 


A SAD SIGHT. 


“Homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 





These lines of Wordsworth have as much truth as 
periences even now. 








An unhappy mother was found by a funeral party, 


looks. But the doctor had a keen sense of humor, and | one day last winter, at Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 


heartily enjoyed a college juke, if the fun was the harm- 


Jess bubbling over of exuberant spirits. 


lying with her four little children huddled about her, on 
the grave of her husband. They were all quietly dying 
there of starvation amid the costly monuments reared 





Dr. Wayland married for his second wife a Mrs. Sage | by civilized opulence. 


of Boston, and the college boys were anxious to cele- 
brate the event. But he had forbidden an illumination 


in honor of a professor's marriage a little time before: 


The poor creatures had becn turned out of their 
apartments in New York, and they found no room left 











for them anywhere among the living in the metropolis 
, | of the great republic. 








World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


EXCLUSIVELY. ALL GHAI SIZES for fF 
ids and Cripples. f 
y use of hands only in 
street or hou: mfort,durability,and 
ase of MOV unequalled, Puaten- 
tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chatrs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. Fo 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion. 


HE RBERT 8. 
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FURNITURE, 
Reclining & Wheel Chairs, 
SHAW, APPLIN &CO. 


27 Sudbury s 
BOSTON. 


Send for Catalogue. 


CATARRH AND THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


he Pillow-Inhaler is a new Invention. It will cure 
Catarrh, no matter what has failed, It is’ Mechanieal 
Pillow. ' No pipes or tubes. _ It lies on your own pillow, 
You breathe the fumes of liquid medicin from Ingenious 
glass reservoirs ALL NIGHT, eping you are 
being ¢ Will ser is breathed nigit after night 

-Inhaler will cure—ft works on 
nd for circulars. Send for test! 























THE PILLOW-INHALER CO, 
1520 D Chestnut t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SIX ART CARDS 


From Steel-Plates, 












Far superior to advertising 
cards printed from wood or stone. 
nd to any address on receipt 
of ets. instamps, 


D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


QO! WHERE Is MY BOY TO-NIGHT?" 
To a young manaway from home no better book 
to sen him than Commentary, a Man- 
ual for young men. Many a “GOD BLESS YOU" comes to 
the author from anxious mothers for his interest In “our 
sons.” Many a mother will wish her “darling boy” could 
hi it foraguide “hefore he went astray.” No parent 
will ever regret its purchase. Mailed toany address for 81. 
H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 
e his column in the Premium number. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
oo — Plialrdes 


expr SUREGREE: 



















centimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY,HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


25 VERBENAS FOR $1. 00. 


12 Coleus for $1.00. 10 Tuberoses for $ end for 
logue of novelties in G n-house nad Bedding 
wnts, Bull Name this paper. 

MILLER, Wading River, New York, 


—— 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 























‘The great success of the Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw 
has induced the maker to apply the same principle to 
the Holly. The result is, that the “Prize Holly,” which 
we now offer, combines more desirable points than any 
of our former machines. It runs with great speed and 
quietness, and is very simple in construction, as can be 
seen by the cut. This style of a machine is so very 
desirable that we give it our most hearty approval. 


THE PRIZE HOLLY 


Has a solid Emery Wheel,{Improved Adjustable Clamps, 
Polished Tilting Table, Powerful Speed Drill, Steel 
Straining Rod. It will cut a circle of 40 inches. It has a 
16-inch Lathe Bed with polished V-shaped Ways. It has 
the most value for the money of any machine yet made. 











WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
‘That beautiful Holly Saw has arrived. It is a perfect 
gem. In behalf of its owner, who is perfectly delighted, 
we return our thanks. None buta lame boy can 20 well 
appreciate this fine machine, To his great delight, he can 
run the treadle with one foot, Agen let us thank you.” 
M. J. & K. L. Livirt. 





Although it costs more to manufacture this Saw, we 
shull, for the present, sell it at the price of the old style 
machine —$3 00. 

On recetpt of $2 00 extra we will send with the machine 
a Head-block, Tail-block, and Rest. This will give you 
anice little Lathe for $500. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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HAND OR MACHINE 
SEWING. 





‘CTHOM 
SHL NI I8ad FHL 


MAKE HENS: LAY. 


An English Vet on and Chemist, now trav~ 
elling in tis cou st of the Horse and 
Cattle says a 


= 


to one pint food. Sold 
eight letter stamps. | 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


Liver, the Bowels, and the 


ctive, di 
Lase th blood is-poisoned with the humors that should 
ebeen expelied usturally. KIDNE ¥-W RT! 

re the natural actio P 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CAS 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ wr 

pocket. Always ready f 

who care to preserve their indiv’ 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


















TT DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 





ECIAL 

Busiiileg Gr nos OF ROSES, TZOLARGE HC NoUSsES 

haey alone fe Aeliver Strong Pot Plants, 

ultable ior Nets bloom, safely by tail, p aid 
ffices. § splendid varieties, your chol 

for 8 12 for $25 19 for $35 26 for $43 

or $105 ‘or $13. We CIVE 

AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSES 

than moet establishments grow. Our NEW GUIDE 

acomplete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 

bes 500 newest and choicest varieties— free to all, 


THE DINGEE & SONARD co. 
Bose Growers, est Grove. Coereg Co. Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 








35 Tor 





oe 





mar! 
Z AN our Mowers guaranteck 

Send for Tihustrated Circular and Price-List. 

GHADBORN'G COLDWELL MFG, 00.,Newburgh,N.¥ 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is an invaluable re 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 16, 1877. 
Gentlemen,—One year ugo my hair commenced falling 
out, until I was almost bald. After using your Cocoaine 
for afew months I have a thick growth of new hair. 
ALEXANDER HENRY. 
SM East Girard Avenue. 


Linva Ho St. Louis, Dec. 1, 1889. 
Gentlemen,—I wish to thank you for the good your Co- 
conine has done me,—not only was my hair dropping out, 
but an intolerable itching nearlydrove me crazy. When 
I first tried the Cocoaine the effect was immediate, and 
up to the present lasting. Yours, 
JOHN STABLER. 


NEW York, Sept, 19, 1878. 

Mr. JO8EPH BURNETT, Boston, Mas 

Dear Sir,—Your Cocoaine is the only dressing for the 

hair used in our family for the past fifteen (15) years. 

It has stopped my hair from coming out repeatedly, and 

now, though nearly fifty years of age, have not a single 
gray hair. Mrs, J. E, COLLINS. 


Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 

Gents,—I had lost all my hair in a malarial fever some 
three years ago, and was obliged-to wear a wig. Nearly 
seven months ago I began using the Cocoaine, and now 
have between two and three inches of as fine, sturdy hair 
as ever saw, I think the Cocoaine is wonderful, and I 


for 
























have brought it many customers. 
Mrs. CAROLINE KELLAR, 
New Orleans, La. 





For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean. 
Liness, Durability & Cheapne: Unequaled. 








PUBLISHERS YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, ‘canton, Mass. 


rg 
| pk INTERS, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
{ Cards, 700 varieties, Union CARD Co.,Montpelier, Vt, 
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For the Companion, 
THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


¢ the red-topped chestnut trees, 
p old sel House, Bent 









Stands 





And murniurs fill the alr like buzz of bees, 
And you and Pare men, 

Ah! doe un s0 long since we, too, bore 
The nid the ske. 





And cat yssly our sehoo! 
And laughed at time and 


dust fifty steps, trod by a be 

Fre counted. o*er and 0’ 

From the old pike —tis now the village street— 
To the gray, battered door, 


rough feet, 





Ms aN age azo since first E dragged. 
Robinson my sled, 

th pretty N 
these both are de 


And Ellersly, the grandest boy in school! 
T think T see hhn now, 

Ready with pen, or exerelse, or rule, 
With God-like eye and brow, 


Can ft be possible thay 
Lsaw hin, as he moved 

In zigzag eitcles on the public way, 
No longer feared or loved 







y kagged: 











esterday 








patches do thy fingers set 
On girments tree from stain! 

O rust, and sloth, and greed, what prt 
‘That Heaven would gladly 


aud L thank Godt have hitherto 

with honor run 

And we may Unik the Httle sehool-house, too, 
Its study and Ite fun, 

For there we learned, not musty books aloue, 
And feared no culprit-rod 

For one fir saint, now singing near the throne, 
‘Taught us to honor Gud. AL Desisos: 


+o — 
For the Companion, 
LED BY THE SAME HAND. 


Divine mercy follows human souls and shapes 
their history. Sometimes it seems as if it sepa- 
rated friends who are no benefit to cach other, for 
their own good, to bring them together again pur- 
ified. 

A soldier in the Confederate army, J. H. Reed, 
by name, was taken prisoner in 1862, and lodged 
in the barracks on Johnson's Island. As he was 
of a social nature, he was soon on intimate terms 
with the other prisoners, but there was one among 
them for whom he conceived a particular liking. 
The two became fast friend: 

Their identity of political sentiments, and the 
similarity of their tastes, habits, and views of | 
made them congenial companions. When the ot 
der for their release finally came, though freedom 

as welcome indeed, they were sorry to separate. 

After celebrating their liberty as soldiers too 
often do, they went their different ways. The 
world was wide. They lost sight of each other. 
Though friends still in heart and memory, they 
were encmics to themselves. But divine love had 
not lost sight of them. 

For ten years Reed neither saw his old prison 
companion, nor heard from him.  B: 
tl time lis appetite for strong drink had ob- 
tained such control over him that he was sent to 
the Washington Home for Inebriates in Chicago. 

One of the first persons he met there was his 
friend of Johnson's Island. Both men were under 
treatment for delirium tremens. They had sur- 
vived to renew under pitiful circumstances their 
intimacy again. Again they separated, to pass 
years without mutual note or sizn. 

Neither of them kept his promise of reformation, 
for neither had pledged himself by a higher 
strength than his own. 

Reed pursued a downward course, till one day 
im Chicago, happening in at one of Mr. Moody's 
meetings, he heard the message of Christ, and was 
led to love Him in whose love alone he could tind 
help and resolution to overcome his insatiable 
appetite. 

He then obtained employment as a travelling 
salesman. Called occasionally, by his business, 
to Boston, he always sought the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in that city, 
and attended their meetings. 

At one of these incetings he saw a familiar face, 
and at the close greeted with Joy his old friend. 

" was the first question. 

“Yes; a Christian six months old.” 

“And I, two years ago, accepted Christ as my 
Master,” and as the two men embraced cach other, 
Mr. Reed told to the surprised bystanders the 
story of himself and his friend—now book-keeper 
ima St. Louis wholesale house. 

“When we first saw each other,” said he, “we 
were in prison together; then, after ten years 
apart, we were in del:rium tremens together; and 
after nine years’ separation again, now we are 
bound together by a new tie, that I trust no temp- 
tations of earth can sunder, and that will find its 
blessed fruition where temptation and sin shall 
have passed away forever.” 

Se egy 
WINNING BY PLUCK. 

The famous Lord Erskine, one of the advocates 
at the English bar, had a hard struggle for suec- 
cess. He was the youngest son in a poor family 
and little coul( be done even for hiseducation. At 
fourteen be entered the navy, and by sheer merit 
won promotion. But disliking that branch of the 
service, he entered the army, and served for about 
eight years. He married imprudently, and find- 





wet, 































































ang lus fauuly growing expensive, determined to! 





the end of | 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION 








win a fortune at the bar. Selling his commission, 
he managed to obtain a legal education, and on 
his first appearance in court won a position for life. 
The case came to him by a lucky accident. Sprain- 
ing his ankle one day, on his way to visit a friend, 
he could go no farther,and attended, instead, a large 
dinner-party. His brilliant conversation attracted 
an old sea-captain, who haying been removed from 
office for showing up the abuses in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, had brouzht a suit for damages. He engayed 
this young barrister, who threw his whole energy 
into the case, His speech electrified the bench, 
the jury and the spectators. When he left: the 
court-room he was loaded with briets, aud success: 
Was won, 














- 10 -— 
YOURS RESPECTFULLY. 

Who can say how soon English-speaking peo- 
ple will conclude to give up some of the silent let- 
ters used in English words, that are to-day so dear 
to scholars, and so puzzling to children? It will 
no doubt be a long tiie betore some of us tind it 
in our hearts to write cafolog and filosofy, and 
omit the final letters from have, give and love. 
But it is by no means improbable that the new 
spelling will prevail at length, and some of our 
younger readers may live to see it universal. And 
while change may be made in English spelling, 
there are, perhaps, other ways in which good ink 
and paper can be economized. Every time we 
write a letter we expend a good many words 
which are worse than supertluons; for they con- 
vey mimany cases downright falsehood. 

We write on the outside of a letter “John Smith, 
Esquire,” well knowing, and John Smith know- 
ing, tuo, that he has no claim to the title. So far 
from bearing the spear and shield of a gallant 
knight to the tourney, he may keep an honest oys- 
ter-stand ina market, or manufacture faithful 
wash-tubs, 

‘These are respectable and meritorious occupa- 
tions, but they have nothing particular to do with 
the feudal system. 

Then, again, when we begin our letter to the 
aforesaid John, who may be almost a stranger to 
us, we begin by making a protestation of affection 
tor him; to which we join a declaration of: filial 
respect. In other words, we begin thus : 

“My dear sir.” 

He is not dear to us; nor is he our sir, sire, or 
parent. We know little of him, and care le: 

At the conclusion of our epistle, requesting him 
to send three quarts of oy: at tive P. M., pre- 
cisely, we finish with another untruth, We inform 
{him that we are absolutely his own property 
| which is implied in the words, “Yours truly,” or, 
“Yours respectfully.” We do not in the least  be- 
Jong to John Smith. That being the case, is there 
any good reason why we should say that we do 
open a volume of Roman letters, say Cie- 
;¢ro’s, for example, we find that these untruthful 
Hyorms were unknown to the ancients. Cicero be- 
FAN most of his lette 
x tilius Rufus, Questor,” or, “To Acilins, 
and when he had finished his epistles 
stopped abruptly, with the word 
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Sometimes when he was writing to his daughter, 
his brother, or to his favorite secretary, ‘Tiro, he 
would say, at the end of his letter, “Agam and 
again I bid you farewell ;” or, “Farewell, and con- 
tinue to love me.” But nine letters in ten begin 
with the name of the person to whom it is ad- 
ddl, and end with the single word ‘“Fare- 











‘asionally a Roman citizen, who had received 
a great favor trom a superior, would put at the 
end of his letter an expression of thanksgiving, 
somewhat similar to our present method; as when. 
Marcus Marcellus says to TO: 

“T shall endeavor to convince you that you have 

conferred your good office upon one who is most 
incerely and warmly your friend. Farewell.” 
can also trace a _certam iaclination in the 
Greek and Roman writers of letters to end with 
something pleasant or friendly, and 
probably the beginning of that extravagant mode 
of epistolary homage which prevailed in feudal 
times, down even to the beginning of the present 
century. 

Our great grandfathers were as ceremonious and 
elaborate in their epistolary politeness as they were 
in their ball-room manners. Thus William Pitt, mn 
1762, ends a letter to the Mayor of Norwich in 
this manner : 

“Iam, with truest respect and unalterable at- 
tachment, sir, your most obedient and obliged 
humble servant, W. Pitt.” 

And even this was very moderate compared with 
the forms frequentiy employed in addressing per- 
sons of high rank, particular! In writing 
to Frederick the Great, in 1771, Paris corre- 
spondent, the celebrated mathematician, d’Alem- 
bert, concludes one of his regular letters in this 
manner: 

“Be pleased, sire, to accept, with your usual 
goodness, the ardent prayers I offer up for the 
preservation of your precious life, and the prosper- 
ity of your undertakings, and that you may cnyos 
that glory and happiness which your majesty so 
much incrits. With these sentiments, as well as 
with the tenderest and most profound respect, 
which I shall to the last maintain, T am, sire, of 
your majesty the most humble and affectionate 
servant. 

The French, indeed, carried this extravagance to 
an extreme; but, also, they were the first to re- 
forin it; for, during the French Revolution, many 
of the Republicans dropped all epistolary forms, 
and returned to the simplicity of the Romans. 

Some of them never returned to the ancient 
method. Napoleon Bonaparte, for example, unless 
he was writing to the head of a foreign country, 
rarely had any beginning or ending to his letters. 
His letters written to men, betore his accession 
to power, were begun and ended in Cicero's man- 
ner, except that he did not even take the trouble 
to write Vale. 


Here, then, is another opportunity for reform- 
ers, What adequate reason can be given why we 
should not discontinue the use of the falschoods 
and embarrassing forms which come to us from the 
muddle ages? Is there any reason why it would 
not be agreeable and becoming to write the name 
of a correspondent at the beginning of a letter to 
him, and ourown nameat the end, with perhaps 
the singly addition of Ciecro’s word, “farewell ;” 




























































this was |" 


which includes everything we can desire for the 
friends we love best, and which we ought to be able 
to address with sincerity to all of the human 
family ? 


Sa gee Ses 
ARGYLL'S BEAUTIFUL GRAND- 
MOTHER. 


¢ Duke of Argyll, a Christian wcholar and states. 
man, not long since paid the United Stites a flying visit. 
He was strack by the great weulth disp 
public and private buildings of our large cities. Ne 
York, he says, has more costly and ostentatious houses 

an London. He was amazed at the extent of the 
stores for the sale of jewelry and women’s attire, He 
doubts if there can be found in any capital of the Old 
World such establichtnents. 
























The seale of luxurious expenditure they indicate 

prompts him # @ political economist, to seek for the 
ix of the Wealth that supports it. 

The growing wealth of America.’ he saya, ie 

founded on the xccure possession of every. Clement 

which can Id boundless returne, notonly to industry, 

but above all, to capital shrewdly axed.” 

‘The Duke, though frankly stating bis thoughts as to 
the luxuriousness of American women, has et as yet 
given us the impressions their beauty made upon hin, 
He should, however, by hereditary right, be a judge of 
female beauty. For Ins grandmother was one of the 
three bandsomest women of ber day. 

She was Minn wbeth Gunning, the second of three 
Irieh sisters, Whose only fortune was their marvellous 
beaut) That made the ¢ldest Countess of Coventry, 
and the second Duchess of Hatuilton, and, subsequently, 
Duchess of Argyll. 

The story of the way Elizabeth was wooed 
by the dissipated Duke of Hamilton illustrates the 
“high life’ which marked the reign of George HL 
The Duke fell in love with the hish beauty atar 
querade, Subsequently he met her ata grand party, 
where his mind was so divided between courting and 
he lost a thousand pounds at cards. Two 
‘alled at her mother’s house, and finding 
Elizabeth alone, persuaded ber to marry him then and 
there, 

A parson was called in, but he refused to perform the 
asthe Duke had provided neither the mar: 
we hor the wedding-ring. ‘The impatient 
vr threatened to send for the archbishop, and the 
parson, feuring lest he might lose his fec, married them 
with a ring of the bed-curtains. 

The Duchess, a few days after the marriage, was pre 
sented at court, A crowd gathered to see the beantinil 
wommn who consented to be marricd with a bed-curtain 
ring. Noble meu and noble hulics pressed: into. the 
al drawing-room and chunbered into chairs and on 
to cateh a glimpse of her. 
he desire to sce her begat an epider 
notonly in London, but throughoat England. Meba 
gathered in front of the Duke's house te see the Duchers 
ket into her sedan-c! he Uheatre was hed 
whenever she was present, 

During her journey to Scotland, crowds flocked be 
fore the inns tosce her pass. “Seven hundred people,” 
writes Horace Walpole, “eat up all night in and about 
an inn in Yorkshire, to sce her get into her post-chaine 
the next morning.” 

After the death of the Duke of Hh 
ried Jobn, Duke of Argyll. By 
came grandmother of the nobleman who received such 
ant impressions from his first visit to the United 

nd Who, by bie personal appearance, illustrates 
the law of hiredity. 
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so 
For the Compalgon, 


THE STOPPING OF THE CLOCK. 


Surpristag falls the instantanegers calo, 
‘The sidden silence in any elitniber sical 
Hing, Uttiny head hy halt alr 


he clock has stopped -— that’s all, 

The clock basstopped! Yet why 
An instant feeling almost like disim 

Why note its silence sooner Unt its sound 2 
Fort has ocked Lekt - 


own go on, 














© Lxo found 












So may a life beside 
And such companionship unbecded k 

Companionship searce recognized Ul pone, 
And lost in sdden sleep. 

And so the blessings Heaven daily grants 
Are in thetr very commonness forgoty 

We litte heed whit answercth our wants,— 
Until it answers not 

A strangencas falleth on familiar ways 
Asif some pulse were g 

Something unthought of, lnk: 
Sume clock has stopped — that” 

, GEORGE H. CoomER. 
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‘SIAH’S CHRONOLOGY. 


‘Those who have sojourned in the hill-towns of New 
England kave met with men keen and shrewd when 
deuling with facts Which came within the range of their 
experience. Unfortunately, their range was narrow, 
but they knew it not, and regarded with incredulity all 
beyond it. Such a character is described in the follow. 
ing anecdote, published iu the New York Ledger: 


Some of you may remember a little, old, tow-headed 
man, bow-legged and limping, with a decided humping 
of the back, who answered to the name of 'Siah, and 
used to tend stable for old Fabyan, of White-Mountain 
fame, in the years azone. 

Occasionally, when the travel was rushing, and the 
regular stages would not accommodate all who wished 
to be on the move, an extra would be put on, with ’Siah 
for driver. 

Once upon a time our tow-headed hero drove down to 
Centre Harbor and brought a load of passengers from 
thence to Conway 

On the box with 'Siah rede a gentleman who had 
travelled over the greater part of the known world, und 
the stories he had to tell were, to our simple-minded 
whip, very wonderful. 

Atlength the conversation turned upon money and 
upon coins; and here 'Siah himself bad a wonderful 
thing to te 

His father had a piece of silver money more than two 
hundred years old! The traveller amiled, and, in re- 
turn, told ’Siah that he had a piece of tase among his 
curiosities at home more than two thousand years old! 

‘siah looked into the gentleman's face with a thought 
ful, far-away expression, and then turned his attention 
to his horses, and a silence fell upon hin 

Evidently his mind was burdened. er and anon 
he would hold up the fingers of bis right hand, as though 
counting them, and it was plain to be seen that be was 
In deep mental perplexity. 

But he drove on; aud if he looked towards bis trav- 
elled companion, it was with a furtive, stolen glance. 
He offered no further remark during the drive. 

But arrived at Conway, and landed span Eastman’s 
piazza, old’Siah came up, and laid his hand upon the 
gentleman’s arm. 

“Look ’e,” he sald, witha straightforward expression, 
“T don’t like to tell a man ‘at he tells thing that aint 
true; but I snum! you told me a whopper this arter- 
noon!” 

“Told you what?” returned the passenger, in sur- 

rise. 

Prmyou told me a whopper! What you said wasn't 
true. Cause I'm poor, and not werry good-lookin,’ 
you mustn't think I'ma fool! You said you'd got a 
piece of money more'n tra thousand yeurs old !” 

“Certainly did. What of it?” 

“What of it!” cried 'Siah, aghast at the man's temer- 
ity. “Do you ank me—irhat of it? Goodness gracious! 
—a piece Of money more’n two thousand years old! and 
you, my man: if aint only cighleen hundred 
Vand pyty-leg wae 2” 










































































which raged | 
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And 'Siah turned upon his heel and walked away, 
jeieuitly fearing that he might say something severe if 
he remal 





Se ages 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

‘This story has been told in the Companion, bul it te 
such a fresh, brave story, 60 fult of stimulus to noble 
deeds, and of the sympathy that makes ue all kinsmen, 
that we let the Rev. Robert Collicr tell it again: 


Away off, I believe in Edinburgh, two gentlemen 
were standing at the door of a hotel one very cold day, 
when a little boy, with a poor, thin, blue face, his feet 
fare and ped with the cold, and witht nothing to cover 
him but a bundle of r: 
resin, buy women 
{don't want any 
“But they're only 
pleade 





















ntileman. 
the little fellow 












8, but you Kee T don't want 1 
hen TW gi’e ye two boxes for a penny,” the boy 
paid at last. 

“And no, to get rid of him," the gentleman who tella 
the atory mays, “TP bought a box, but then I found F had 
no change, so T said, TM buy a box to-morrow.’ 

Ob, do buy them the nicht, "the boy pleaded again; 
“Pirin and get ye the change; for Pm very hung 
Fyave him the sbilling, and he started aw 
waited for bim, but ne bey came, ‘Then LE thou! 

dL lont my shilling; but ell there was that in the be 
face L trusted, and Pdid not like to think badly of him, 
Vell, late in the evening, a servant came and wed a 
little boy wanted fo kee me. When he war brought in, 
1 fonnd tt was a smaller brother of the boy who got ny 
shilling, but, if possible, still more razged and poorand 
thin. 

“He stood a moment diving into his rags, as if he were 
ing something, and then waid 
++ Are you the gentleman that bought the matehes frae 







































A cart ran ower 
at hin bonnet 
and both hia 
and the doctor 

«the now, 
nthe poor 


nina come. He's 1 
dd knecked him dean: 
and his matches and your ele 
lege are broken, and hex no we 
says he'll dee. And that's a he ean i 
putting fourpence down on the table; and tb 
child broke down inte grea 
1 fed the little u 

























cnt on to 





found that the two little things lived witha wreteb. 
ed, drunken stepmother; their own father and mother 
were both dead 

“TL found poor Sandie 
he knew me as Koon an 1 

SL got the change, si 
then the horse knocked 1 
broken. 

“And Reuby, little Reuby! Lam sure Lam decin"! 
and who will Like care o' ye, Reuby, when Lam yane! 
What will ye do, Reuby 7 * 

“Then Liook the poor little wut er 
hin 1 would always ta 

“He understood me, 
ie ats if he would thank me 
his blue ey 
“He lay within the Hight of God 

Like a upon the breast; 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary at rest 


Se 
TERRIFYING SAVAGES. 


D'Albertia, whose work on New Guinea is a contri- 
bution to the world’s knowledge of that secluded island, 
tells how be played upon the superstition and the fears 
of the uative 








ying on 

ne in, 
vue comin 
down, and both iny legs are 





bundle of shavings; 




















hand, and told 









ud just strength to look at. 
then the light went out of 
+ and ina moment— 





























After him came men, women and children, in consid- 
nD to whom TP adiminist 1 shocks with « 
small electric ine. "They were nota bit frightened, 
but wanted to prolong the experiment. 

"The most comical incident of the 
when F took out of my poc ining pure 
aleohol, and having poured it into a shell, which T bor- 
rowed from the ives, set ition fil 

‘The sun was shining brightly 
their seeing Uh 

They felt the he mes Without secing then, 
and when I placed the shell in the etiade, where they 
could wee the bluish light, they were elruck with aston- 
ishment, and perhaps also with fear. 

‘This feat led them to take me for a magician who, by 
Kome means or other, had been able to set water on fire 
--for who in their country had ever heard of water 
burning like fire? 

When their wonder had somewhat subsided, T went 
down to the edge of the wea, followed by the natives. 

J took a match, lighted it, and made ne if I were go- 
ing to Ket fire to the sea, ax T bad done to the water in 
the The poor, simple natives were terrified, and 
conjured me not to do this, 
graciously consented, and extinguished the mateh. 
They then explained that if Thad burned the sea, they 
would not have been able to return to their homes, that 
all the fish would have been killed, and they would 
have had nothing to eat. 


—_+o—_____ 


“SAVE DAT POCKET-BOOK 1" 

There ix an old story of a sailor, who, having been 
paid off, was travelling ina atage-coach to London. A 
highwayman, pointing bie pistol at Jack's head, sald, 
or I'll blow your brains out!” “Blow 
away!” replicd Jack. “A man might as well go to 
London without brains as without money.” A colored 
man seems to have shared Jack's fecling. 

































































A negro planter came to Vickeburg, sold his cotton, 
put his money in his pocket-book, and started down the 
river. Leaning too far over the guards ag the bost 
backed out, he fell overboard. His porte-monnaie, 
which was in his side-pocket, floated out and rode with 
his hat on the surface of the water, while the current 
carried the negro away. 

‘The yaw! was lowered, and assistance at once started 
| towards the drowning man, who, perceiving hie treasure 
i floating off, rained his voice und shouted, “Save dat 
pocketbook !” 

His head went und 
up again, he gasped, 
dollars in dat pocket-book !" 

Searcely had he uttered the words before he sank a 
second time. ‘The yaw! came within reach just in time 
to rescue the drowning African as he camé to the sur. 
face for the laxt tine. 

As soon ag the water was wiped from hie nose and 
mouth so that he could see und speak, be asked, “Did 

did you wave that pocket-book ? 

No,” waa the response. 
Well, den,” said the negro, regretfully, “what was 
de use ob savin’ me 

—— +941 —____- 


SAD ORIGIN OF A CEMETERY. 
Green Mount, the beautiful cemetery of Baltimore, 
M4d., originated in a sad event, almost as romantic as 
that associated with Romeo and Juliet : 














rand disappeared. Aa he rose 
Dar's one hundred and eighteen 















The property was once owned by John Oliver, a 
wealthy English merchant. His only child, a beautiful 
girl of Wwenty, was loved by a young man ‘whose only 
unfitness to become her husband lay in the fact that 8 
personal feud existed between him and the girl's stern 
father. They met clindestinely, and planned an clope- 
ment. 

The father found it out, and gave orders to hie ser- 
vante to patrol the grounda at night and shoot all tres. 
passers, Disguised in man’s clothing, the girl attempted 
to escape, and was shot dead at the gute. Grief-stricken, 
her futher erected a matisoleum ‘upon the apot, and 
deeded the cntire property tu the city for a cemetery, 
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For the Companion. 
MAY-DAY. 


Who comes this way, with smiles so gay, 
And fect so lighUy tripping? 

A little queen, with mantle green, 
From dainty shoulders slipping. 

In pink and white the blossoms bright, 
Ran awiftly out to mect her, 

‘The brooks rejoice to hear her voice, 
And robins sing the sweeter. 


She came last year, the pretty dear, 
All frolic, fun, and dimples, 
She kissed the buds, untied their hoods, 
And conxed apart their erlmples; 
‘The honey-bee flew quick to nee, 
‘The white.winged moth came afer; 
Oh, bouny May, in work or play. 
She seta the world to lughter. 


‘The children go, with checks azlow, 
And eyes that dance with gladness, 
‘To take her hand, and oln her var 
And help her banish sadness. 
We skip along with shont and song, 
We aeck for fragrant treasure; 
And every day we find a way 
‘To fill ome heart with pleasure. 





With softest bloom, the darkened room 
Of sickness we will brighten; 
The aching heart, with tender art, 
We'll try of pain to lighten. 
On many a bell, but do not tell, 
If prying people ask it, 
With haste and rush, and rosy blush, 
We've poised a sweet May-basket. 
Aunt Bera. 
— 40 
For the Companion, 


MR. BEN’S MAY-BASKET. 
They were making May-baskets out in a warm, 
sunny corner of the porch, Fossie, Mamie and 
* Florence. 
Somebody was hobbling along the strect—a 
weazened, all-stooped-over somebody, with a 
knotty stick for a cane, and thin white hair hang- 





ing to his shoulders. It was Mr. Ben, and “Mr. 
Ben” was au old man who had come to the village 
from nobody knew where, years before either 
Fossie, or Mamic, or Florence was born, 
and had taken up his abode in a little old 
house which no one else cared to live in. 

The only name he gave was “Benjamin ; 

and “Mr, Ben” he was from that day forth. 

“He's going hoine from piling up grandpa’s 
stove-wood,” said Fossie. ‘I should think 
he'd be awful lonesome in that horrid little 
old house, and nobody to get dinner for 
him.” 

“He’s so poverty-poor, too,” chimed in 
Mamie; “and mother says he’s too proud to 
ask help from the town. I just wish we 
could give him something—oh, a lot of 
things!” 

Only little Florence said nothing—then. 
She snipped away carefully at her feathery, 
tissue-paper streamers for a long time, with 
agreat pity growing in her heart for this 
poor old lonely man. 

“Why can’t we, Fossie and Mamic ?” 

“What ? Oh, you're just the queerest girl.” 

“Florence Etta Worth! You don't mean 
to tell me you've been a-thinking of that, 
all this time?” This came from Mamie, 
you might know. 

“Yes,” said Florence, meekly. 
might—hang him a May-basket.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mamie, and ‘Ho, ho!” 
laughed Fossie. “What would Mr. Ben do with 
& May-basket ?” 

“I don’t mean one of the paper kind,” went on 
Florence, eagerly ; “but one—oh, maybe like our 
market-hasket or something. And we might go 
Tonnd and tcll the folks, and probaly ‘most every- 
hody'd give things, and the stores and all. Won't 
YOu, girl 





“I thought we 








“Yes, we will,” cried Mamie, jumping up; 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANIO} 





So all sorts of people gaye all sorts of things. I 


“won't we, Foss? It'll be just splendid! Tet’s go | have not room to tell you half. The storekeepers 
and ask mother.” And away pattered three pairs | gave packages of tea and sugar and rice and candy: 


of small feet. 

Of course mother said “Yes,” directly, with 
three coaxing voices sounding in her ears, and 
three pairs of pleading eyes looking into hers. 

“Right off?” asked Mamic. 

“And hang it to-night ?” said Fossie. 

Florence said nothing, but /ooked, and mother 
was fain to say “Yes,” to all three. 

First they went to Grandpa Lee’s. 

It was baking-day. Grandma was bending over 





the stove, frying doughnuts, and there was a row 
of pipinz-hot apple-pies on the kitchen table. 

“Bless your dear little hearts,” she cried, beam- 
ing down upon the three small beggars. “Of 
course I'll give you something. Here,” and she 
turned a panful of spicy, brown doughnuts into 
their big market-basket. “I wish my pies were 
cool.” 

“We could come again,” ventured Florence. 

“Do!” said Grandma Lee, wiping her spectacles. 

Then they trudged away to Capt. Haley’s big 
house. Their little hearts thumped very hard 
indeed, as the tomtren stuod on the grand front 
steps waiting for the door to open. 

Mrs. Capt. Haley was a tall woman, with very 
black eyes and a rustling silk dress. 

“Here is one of the captain’s old hats,” she said. 
“You may have this.” 

It was a very old hat, truly, with several holes 
in the crown. Mamie eyed it dubiously. “I—I 
don’t b’lieve but what Mr. Ben’s got a—a hat, 
ma’am.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Haley, opening the door 
for them to file out. 

“So mean!” cried Fossie; “and I’ve heard 
mother say Capt. Halcy’s richer than anybody— 
so awful mean !” 

What do you think ? 

But they torgot it presently, when they came to 
the wee little nest of a house where the Widow 
Bird lived with her brood. 

“To be sure,” cried the widow, flying into the 
pantry and out again. “Here's a picce of corned 





beef, ready cooked, and a cake of maple. Ichabod, 
my brother, sent me twenty weight the other day, 


and we never can eat it alone. You don’t want to 
put the beef in with them nice doughnuts. I'll 
lend you a basket. And I’ve two good shirts and 
a pair of pants that were my husband’s. I'll hunt 
“em up, and send ‘em ronnd to your ma’s.” 

“How splendid she is!” cried Mamic, when they 
had said “Thank you,” and “Good day!” to the 
mother Bird and the four little Birds. 

Aad Flozenze and Foscic agreed. 





and soap. Dea. Juck gave a gallon of molasses 
and a jug to put it in, and Mrs. Dea. Jack gave a 
roll of her nice yellow butter. Almost every one 
gave sonicthing, and the market-basket was filled 
and emptied a good many times during the after- 
noon. 

“Tt won't all go in the biggest basket ‘at ever 
was!” cried Florence, with a little gurgle of de- 
light. 

‘They ate their suppers, tired and happy, and 
after that anice new bushel-basket was 
got, and twined all about with Dit 
ofevergreen. Then “A MAY-BASKET 
FOR MR. BEN” was written in big 
letters on a big piece of puper, and 
tacked strongly upon the outside of 
the basket, with bunches of trailing 
arbutus blooms and Johnny-jump-ups 
around it. Into the basket went big 
bundles and little bundles, round 
bundles and square bundles, and bun- 
des of all sorts, until it was quite full, 
and then two ot Grandma Lee’s tuoth- 
some pies were placed on the whole, 
where Mr. Ben would be sure to sce 
them the very firat thing. Then, all that 
there was no room for in the basket 
was made into avery large bundle and 
tied to one handle, and the molasses-jug 
to the other. 

When all was ready, and it had 
grown quite dark out of doors, father 
harnessed up, put Mamie and Fossic 
and Florence and the basket into the 
carriage, and away they went. 

What hard work it was to be quict! 

“Tell surely hear us before we get 
it hung,” whispered Fossic ; and father, 
laughing to himself, hadn't any doubt 
of it. 

“I just wish we could see him when 
he gets it,” said Mamie. 

“You may creep around to the 
window and peep in,” said her father. 

So, when they came to Mr. Ben's house, the 
three little girls tiptued noisclessly as mice up to 
the tiny window, and looked in. 

Such a poor place as it was! 














It made them feel 


almost like crying. There was a candle burning 
on the table. 


“He's just going to eat,” whispered Fossie ; “and 





there’s only johnny-cake and water. Won't he | 


be glad >” 

Rap-rap-rap ! 

“He's going to the door,” said Mamie to Flor- 
ence, whose little nose barely reached the window- 
sill. “He's opened the door; he’s looking all 
around; now he’s dragging in the basket, and 
reading the paper. O goody! He’s found the 
pies! And, why, girls! I do b’lieve he's a-pray- 
ing! He’s got right down on his knees, 
and he's a-praying! Did you ever!” 

“I’m just as glad as [ can be,” smiled 
Florence, with happy tears running out 
of her blue eyes. Then father whistled 
a little low whistle, which they understood, 
and they ran away under the merrily- 
twinkling stars to clamber into the carriage, 
and be taken home to mother. They told 
her all about it. 

“And Florence cried,” said Mamie; “tit- 
tle goosey! And—why, Mother Worth, if 


hoe im : 
you aint crying, too!” 44, GaiinEToN. 


—+o—___ 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


“Mamma, who puts the tahoonecry into 
the f’owers?” inquired Jessie, as she 
smelled a pink. 

“Aunt Mary, what makes you wear such 
a freckled veil?” asked Lucy, looking at 
her auntie’s veil of dotted lace. 

Bettina had a pony which was called 
hers, though papa and manima drove it. 
The pony was very nanghty one day, and 
papa had to whip him. Bettina felt very sad, and 
said, “I wish my dear horse could die, and go 
right to his heavenly Father. Then he wouldn't 
be whipped.” 

“Tam Jesu’ little lamb, 

Therefore glad and gay I am,” 
was a hymn which dear Willie was fond of repeat- 
ing. One day Willie was disobedient, and his 
mamma snid she would have to punish him. “1 
should fink,” he said ; “you would not like to pun- 
ish Jesus’ little lamb.” 











Puzzles for the Season. 


1 
CHARADE. 

My first is a time when hearts beat h 
When flowers awake and the e: 
My second ix ghort, yet may hold fi 

A wondrous bliss or a deep des pir. 





hy 
ia flr, 
jt 








My whole is the merry, merry time 
When youths and maidens, blithe and gay, 
Go bloswom-questing hand i hand, 
Singing a happy roundelay. MLC. De 


2. 
MAY-BASKET OF FOREST BLOOMS. 

This basket is woven of twigs of a tree found on the 
margin of asmall stream; leaves very long and narrow j 
flowers appearing before the leaves. 

‘Tree of noble reputation; from Its boughs hangs the 
sacred mistletoe. 

Tall, slender tree; valuable for timbet 
sweet, but too thick to flow; bears de! 
fruit. 

Tall, benutiful tree with slender drooping branches; 
leaves mostly deciduous; cones deep purple. 

‘Tree with pleasant aromatic fragrance and flavor; 
bark reddish: used in cabinet work. 

‘Tree with small white flowers in terminal cymen; 
fruit scarlet. 

‘Tree with numerous pendulous, fragrant blossoms, 
white or pink, and beautiful, symmetrical leaves. 

Ornamental tree with rose-colored flowers in small, 
lateral clusters which appear before the leaves. 

Small tree with medicinal qualities; the numerous 
flowers with their broad inyolucres make a great Khow. 

Small tree with white flowers in terminal racemes; 
very showy in the half naked forcet. 

Small tree; leaves thick and dark green; flowers 
small; berries deep red, compounded of many small 
ones, and good to vat. 

Shrub with aromatic flavor and pleasant spicy taste; 
leaves ovul; the greenish flowers appear before: the 
leaves. 3 E. L. E. 


HIDDEN PHRASE. 
Oh, come with me, dear sister May, 
‘To make a wreath of bright spring flowers; 
Begins the charming month to-day 
With merry sport and cheerful play, 


sap very 
us wutumMD 





And so we'll while away the hours. L. a. 
[Read from the bottom one word In each line.] 
4. 


CENTRAL 8YNCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate to fasten and leave a head. 








2. Mended and leave offspring. 
3. 'The vapor of water and leave part of a plant. 
4. A vision and leave a measure. 
5. A bishop's cap and leave dirt. 
\ native of Rome and le fa dark 








iegated with spot 
smail portion and leaye to laugh. 
ifled and leave “touched with the 





10. Openings and leave agricultural im- 
plements. 
11. Part ofa tree and leave wounded 









¢ floor-coverings. 
to despise. 
letters, read down, name 
accompaniments to May-Day 
cD. 





5. 
DOUBLE ackosTic. 


1. A noble dame. 2. A preposition. 
3. A word meaning “My 





God.” 4. Part of the compass. 
5. A girl’s name, 6. Unclose 
7. A dog’s name. 8. A Journ 
9. A circle. 10. A boy's name. 
1. Dirt. 12. A woman's name. 


13. A boat. 
Primals, down—A happy maiden. 
Finals, up—A pleasant ceremony. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
1, A Danish king who fought for place, 
‘And won It o'er the English race. 
2. Liquors which all the world have drank; 
3. Thut in the patriarch which “shrank.” 
4. An animal, and of its flesh 
6. do aver that it is fresh. 
As I was comin’ throug the kitchen 
6, Bhe sat at her machine a-stitebin’. 


F. 8. F. 


ELL. B. 





CONUNDRUMS. 


why: is “E” the most unfortunate of letters? Be- 
cause It’s never in cash, always in debt, and never out 
of danger. 

Why lea man going to Europe like one who, having 
fallen from a tree, attempts to ascend the tree again? 
He is going to try another clime (climb). 

When is a doctor most annoyed? When he fs out of 

tients. 
PAV hat kind of a ship has two mates and no captain? 
Courtehip. 

When is a fact like a universal patent? When it is 
“patent to all.”” 

When is a literary work like smoke? When it comes 
in volumes. 

Why are balloons in the air like vagabonds? Because 
they have no visible means of support. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Mareh, April and May. 


2. RON ES ROBES 
as runs sraAnrs 
cor%Ns coRNs 
METAL MEDAL 
BTARE sTORE 
SAVES sAFES 
FLUME FLAME 
MOWED MOVED 
GRAIN GROAN 
PART 38 PANTS 


“BaRD OF AVON." 

8. Dallas, Madison, Taylor, Harrison, Andrew Jack. 
son, Andrew Johnson, Richard Johnson, Henry Wileon, 
King, Schuyler Colfax, Van Buren, Hamlin, Pierce, 
Hayes, Joh Adams, Calhoun, James Monroe, James 
Knox Polk, Clinton, Gerry, Breckenridge, Wheeler, 
Washington, Burr, Garfield, Arthur, ‘Tompkins, Bu- 
chanau, Millard Fillmore, Tyler, U. 8. Grant, Thomas 
Jetlereon, Lincoln. 

34th name, John Quincy Adame. in whose adminis. 
tation the firet railroad in the Uni:ed Statce was cums 
pleted. 
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The Sunscription Price of the ComPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

‘THE COMPANION Js sent to subsertbers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF TH CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money In a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 80. 

RENEWALS,—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription {s paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 

pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
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NASAL CATARRH—AGAIN 


‘We lately published an article on catarrh. Its wide- 
spread prevalence in our changing climate, and the mis- 
chicf that follows in its later stages when it is neglected, 
induce us to refer to it again. 

We have said that a physician should be carly consult- 
ed bya person suffering from catarrh. This advice will 
rarely be heeded, because most persons troubled with 
it will say, ‘It is simply a cold in the head. It will 
get well of itself, and it would be foolish to run to the 
doctor ubout it.”” 

It is true that most inflammatory ailments get well of 
themselves—in a measure. But while these colds in the 
head generally tend to pass away without the aid of medi- 
cine, they also leave behind them a tendency to return, 
—a susceptibility to inflammatory disturbance from 
dust and changes of temperature. 

What is the result? These repeated attacks, more 
and more frequently recurring, result at length in that 
chronic condition, so difficult of cure, and so serious in 
ita effects. 

For those persons who cannot ensily see a physician, 

we would say that you may greatly help yourselves by 
the faithful use of « strong solution of salt water. ‘This 


should be snuffed up the nostrils, and gargled in the j 


mouth. 

Dissolve a dessert spoonful of ralt ina tumbler of 
water. Let it stand undisturbed for a time, so that the 
sand generally found in the salt may remain in the bot- 
tom of the tumbler. Then pour the eolution into an- 
other tumbler, 

‘Two or three times a day, puta little of this solution 
—say a tablespoonful—into the hollow of the hand. 
Snuft it up strongly, holding the palm well against the 
nostrils. Snuff it until it can be felt passing into the 
back mouth, or pharynx. 

As the pharynx generally participates in the inflam- 
mation, gargle a mouthful of the solution, holding the 
head well back, and throwing the fluid against every 
part of the roof of the pharynx, and especially where 
any soreness is felt. 

‘This solution of salt gargled will help almost every 
kind of sore throat. 

eee 
VERY HUMAN. 

The following statement, made by a correspondent of 
Nature, living in Cambridge, Mass., indicates that if 
cata do reason, they are very human in the uee of thelr 
reasoning powers. He says that a lady, a friend of his, 
‘was at one time matron of a hospital for poor women 
and children, which was maintained by subscription. 


One of the inmates was a blind girl, who was there 
not as a patient, but temporarily, till a home could be 
found for her. She had learned to feed herself, and at 
meal-times, @ tray: containing her dinner was placed on 
her knees, as she sat in a comfortable chair for her 
special convenience in feeding herself. 

One day, while she was eating, the pet cat of the 
establishment placed herself before the girl, and looked 
long and earnestly at her, so earnestly that the matron, 
fearing the animal meditated some mischief to the girl, 
took her out of the room. 

Again, the next day, at the same hour, the cat entered 
the room, but this time walked quictly to the girl’s side, 
reared herself on her hind legs, and stealthily reached 
out her paw to the plate, selected and acized a morsel 
that pleased her, and, silently as she came, departed to 
enjoy her stolen meal. 

The girl did not notice her loss, and when told of it 
by her companions, laughed very heartily. It {¢ evident 
that the cat, from observation, had entirely satisfied her- 
self that the girl could not sce, and by a process of rea- 
soning, decided she could steal a good dinner by this 
practical use of her knowledge. 


+ 


A DANGEROUS “LOG.” 

An African lake is a dangerous place to bathe in, es- 
pecially if a fog {s floating near. Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
an African explorer, relates an incident which shows 
the sort of log which is dangerous to the bather: “Dur- 
ing our stay at Tanganika, I ran a narrow escape of 
being caught by a crocodile. According to my uaual 
custom, I went out one morning to enjoy a good splash 
in the lake. 

“Wading out a considerable distance, but not out of 
my depth, I observed what appeared to be a log of 
wood floating a short distance from me. Taking no 
notice of this, I went on laving the cool water over my- 
self. Looking op ater: a few minutes, I remarked that 


the Bpparent Jog had floated nearer to me. 
“ serving it more closely, I made out the outlines 
of a crocodile’s head, with its ugly snout, wrinkled 


skin, and glittering eyes. I stood for a moment aghnat 
at the sight, for I was a considerable distance from the 
shore, and still it came nearer. . 

“Re; ing my presence of mind, I made the welkin 
ring with a shout of ‘Mambo, mambo!’ (orocodile), 
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‘be cry instantly brought my men with their guns 
tw the water's edge, and they, seeing my imminent dan- 
ger and desperate efforts to reach the shore, rushed in 
in a body to mect me, making the waters boil. 

“When they reached me, the crocodile was within a 
few feet, and would have seized me in another minute. 
But seeing aie. portare in such numbers, yelling and 
shouting and firing thelr guns, it turned and quickly 
disappeared. 

“If I bad been out of my depth at the time, the 
chance of surviving the rencontre would have been a 


oo a et at 
WANTED AN EYE WITH SIGHT IN IT. 
‘The woman who had a set of falue teeth that ached 

might understand the old Swede’s objection to a glass 

eye that couldn't see. He had an eye examined by Dr. 

Holmes. The sight wax gone, and the doctor recom. 

mendeg a glass one in Its place, adding, ‘It will look 

Just as well as the otber.” 


The Swede thought the doctor meant it could “sce” 
just as well, and was pleased. When the socket of the 
lost member healed up he came to the doctor, and after 
a‘few trials, the new eye was fitted to its place. The 
Swede looked in the mirror, and turned about and ad- 
mired it, and was greatly pleased. 

“That's good,” eaid he; ‘just as well as the other. 
How much?” 

It was fifteen dollars, but he didn’t mind the price. 
He paid, and after another examination before the glass, 
started fer thedoor. Just there he had anidea. Standing 
on the door-mat he gazed again into the mirror. ‘Then 
he put one hand over the artificial eye. Chuckling over 
the result, he next put a hand over the good eye. With 
a howl of rage he turned and running through the office 





“Why, I ean't see out of this eye a bit!” 

‘The matter was explained to him, and he then de- 
tailed the doctor’s conversation with him on that point. 
It was no use, the trade was made, and the old man 
went out furlously angry, saying, as he slammed the 

joor,— 
don’t want any eye I can’t ace out of."—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 





et 
MOORISH COFFEE-STAND. 

A writer in Temple Bar, describing a visit to a Moor- 
ish city, tells how he came across a coffee-stand where 
he drank the pure mixture. “Leaving the market- 
place,” he says, “we passed through a crumbling old 
archway into a shady lane shut in by high wails. Here 
a Moorish coffee-stand was established in a shanty run 
up against the inside of the arch, and benches were 
placed along the walls of the lane for customers. 


“It was an amusing study to watch the keeper of 
that coffee-stand at work preparing the cup of coffee 
ordered for me by Simon. 

* “He was a litle gray wrinkled man with bent figure, 
clad in a complete suit of flame-color, which gave him 
8 semi-diabolical aspect. 

“His oddly-shaped kettle, too, placed on a very small 
stove level with his chin, had something alchemical 
out it. 

“Men might come and men might goin the quict lane, 
passing from the dust and strife of the market, but this 
true artist went on intently grinding the berries and 
fanning the fire as if his earthly horizon had been 
bounded by the wall of his rickety work-shop, and the 
whole duty of man had been the brewing of good coffee. 

“After five minutes’ waiting the powerful potion was 
put into my hand. It was worth waiting for. 

“Black and thick and strong, the sip of liquor in the 
tiny cup half-filled with grounds was more refreshing 
than a quart of the mawkleh mixture hurriedly slashed 
into, one's cup by the breathless watter of a’ Parisian 
café.” 





2 ~~ y 
A BRIGHT WATCH-DOG. 

Not long since we were reading of a wonderful 
pouse-clock that locked all the doors at bed-time, and 
kindled the fires in the morning. An advance upon 
that, In mechanical intelligence, will be a night-lamp 
that cries and wakes up the family when burglars break 
in. 

By introducing a flame of gas into an open tube, 
whether of metal or of glass, the tube will sound, and 
with a little ingenuity even singing flames might be pro- 

juced. 

The sound differs according to the size of the tube, 
the force of the flame, etc. Sometimes the sound is 
like a roar, at others, like a low moan; sometimes high, 
sometimes low; the greatest variety of expressions can 
be produced, according to circumstances. 

‘There are silent speaking tubes—tubes that under or- 
dinary circumstances do not utter a sound; butif adoor 
be opened, a draught is created, then the glass vibrates, 
and the most startling nolses result. 

A glass of this description has just been contrived in 
which, when a jet of gas burns, the sound of a dog 
barking {s produced, should the atreet door be opened. 
Houses may now be guarded by mechantcal watch-dogs. 


SCIPIO’S “TENDER RELATIONS.” 

A negro presented himeelf at the desk of the Cincin- 
nati marriage-license clerk the other day, and asked for 
alicense to marry his Dulcinea, Among other prob- 
lems propounded him was,— 


“Are you and the lady related?” 
Yes, sab,” was the anawer. 
“What relation are you to each other?” was the next 





ery. 
“Sab?” ejaculated the applicant for matrimonial hon- 
ors. 
“I mean what kin are you to each other?” explained 
the handsome clerk. 
“We isn't any kin to each other—no kin at all,” re- 
sponded the eltizen of Ethiopian descent. 
“But you sald you were related,” answered the clerk. 
iH thought yout deluded to de tender relashuns of luv 
what prevails between us at de present moment,” said 
Beiplo; #0 he got his license. 


Se aes 
THE SURPRISED DEACON. 

Not a few of the leading members of city churches 
may be more thoroughly educated by studying this sug. 
gestive story of a good dencon, who, going out of prayer- 
meeting onc evening, said to a young man standing on 
the porch: 

“Good-evening, friend. Do you live in thie vicinity?” 


“Yes, air.” 
“Ah,” sald the deacon, “where do you attend 
church?” 


“I come here, sir. 

“How long have you attended this church?” 

“Well, sir, I should think jt about fourteen years.” 

Tt was not strange that the deacon said afterward that 
this was a good lesson for him. The same lesson, or 
one like it, necds to be taught many others in the 
churches, both private members and officers. 


ages 
PAPER AIR-CUSHIONS. 


Instead of india-rubber, the Japanese use paper for 
making alr-cushions. 


These cushions roll up smaller than india-rubber 
ones, do not stick together after being wet, and having 
no odor, are more agreeable for pillows. Moreover, 
their strength is marvellous, considering the material of 
which they are made. A man weighing one hundred 
and sixty pounds may atand on one without bursting 





it. They are waterproof, too, and make good life-pre- 
eervers. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In Deniuity. 


Horstord’s Acid Phosphate gives vigor where there bas 
been debility, and renewed strength where there has 
been exhaustion. 


(Communicated. 








Light work for either sex, or age 

| Pian send postal, Woe BOW pikes 
BIG PAY to sell our Rubber rinting mps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co,, Cleveland, Ohio, 
T Pays our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Cireulurs free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 

ep PR Superd Chrome Cards, 72 designs for Card Col= 

7 lectors, 15 ets post-paid, Stanips taken, 20 for 
Bets. 'W. MQORE, Brockport N.Y. 

D to sell Dr. Chase's 200 Recipe 


AGENTS Wan 
AGENT: Book, Nells at sight, Youdouble your money. 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing louse, Anu Arbor, Mich, 




































BIC PAY. Wihs What costa deta, 
sells ry logue Sree. 
8. M. SIE ., Boston, Maga, 








our name written on 12 handsome cards 
and sent prepaid for 103ct. stamps. Beautiful 

tinens, l0c. Brilliant Black Ink Rectpe, Ze. Send for 
Clreular,free, L.M . Penman, Jersey City, N.J. 

CENT PACKAGE. 64 Page Card Album, 

36 Picture Cards, 48 Page Autograph Album, 10) 
Album Quotations, 12 Worsted Patterns,and a package of 
Writing Paper Illustrated with Pen Scrolls, cte., all for 
ten 3c. stamps, 36 Picture and Fancy Advertising Cards 
for i2cts. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box Y. 















Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of , 10 conta. 


Teards, 10 cts, Printers’ Instruction Book, 16 ots. 
(On ORRPHT WATBON, 19 Murray Bireet, New Work 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
gent free upon application by mall. Pieces 
for mending sent with each sult, 
POOLE & CO., 


54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 








for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
k students, Instruction thorough 

Religious influences the be: 

Expenses very low. terme o) 


Jan‘y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81. Address J. B.T. MARSH. 


A comblt 
with Protoxide of Iron. It 1s land recom 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
ARC IC TRO C for the cure of dyspep- 
sia, loss of appetite, bolls, ete. BELLEN LAPP & 
or sale by all druggists 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 

CARPET-SWEEPERS. 

hest in the world for $300. 
Sent te any address. Money 
returned If not. satisfactor 
About #§ pretty cards given 
away with cach sweeper, or 
will xenYeards for lie. Agents 
wanted J iberal terms to them 
and deafers, Address 

B. PIKE, 
‘St., Boston, Mass. 















47 India 


SADDL 


100 McClellan Army Sadiles. complete with Suirrups 





and Girths; 


brine second-hand condition, and perfeet 
order for us 


he best lot we have had for years, costing 
the Governn t $13 cach, e offer this small lot for 
cash with ordcr at $6.00 each. They will quickly be taken 
up, Also, 50 in not as good condition, at 835.00 each, 
‘Wat. READ & Sons, 13 Fancuil Hall Square, Boston, 


Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech - Loaders, 

Rifles, aud Revolvers, 

at greatly reduced price, 

Send stainp for our’ New 
Catalo 


Illustrau ue (C) 
P. POWELL &80N, 888 Main Strect, CINCINNATI oO. 











ER ING CARDS.—12 beautiful New Art 
AQKERTIS and SF. SARDS- cts. 12 Variety Cards 
(cheap grade), 5 cts. 6 Feather Cards (scarce),9 cts. 6 
Pupples and Kittens, 5 cts. 6 Comics. 6 cts. 6 Birds,6 cts. 
4 Seasides, 6 cts, 4 Little Fruit Dealers, 6 cts. 4 Frogs, 
5 cts. 4 Summer or Winter Scenes, gold and silver 

round, 10 cts, 5 Fruit Scenes, 6 cts, 12 Nations (gold), 
Vets, 4 Egg Cards, lest we have, 10 cts, 20 samples 
Of 2 hest sets, cts. samples cheap cards, Scts. Stamps 
taken. ALBERT FULLER, Box 210, Brockton, Mass, 


AMERICAN ARMS 103 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





















FOX's PATENT, 
Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not Hable to get out 
of order or become sh It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $4» to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 











ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or Inxurfous pastry. 





Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the {Ils result- 
ing from heavy. indigestible food. Sold only in cane by | 
ull Grocers, ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York, 


MAY 5, 1881. 


‘The greatest variety of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States, 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Geritlemen’s and Boys’ 


Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, etc., 
are sold with privilege of exchange 
or refund of money if not satistac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one 
large book, with a system of ordering 
goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without 
charge, to those who send us a posta] 
card containing name, town, county, 
and State. 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 
the block at Thirteenth and Market 8t's. 





Our wholesale business {s with the retailers in large 
cities who use the best grades of goods. Few dealers 
the smaller places keep clothing of the quality demanded 
by the best trade, and it is to such consumers we offer 
the advantages of our retail order department. In boye’ 
clothing especially, we make garments of unsurpassed 
excellence fn style, fit and durability. Write for samples 
and directions for ordering without risk. 


ROGERS, PEET & Cw., 
CLOTHIERS, 
487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 


called Coraline, which 1» 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wenr, 1 Is el: 
tie, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and isnot affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25. 


WARNER BRO'S, 

372 Broadway, N. Y. 
FORGETFULNESS OF PEOPLE. 

‘We would not, by enticing headings and other devic 
lead you into reading of the virtues possessed by Pierce's 
Celebrated Medicines were It not that we ate aware of 
the forgetfulness of people, and that must be our excuse, 
dear reader, for again telling you that Dr. Plerce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery is without an equal as a blood- 
purifier, It cures all himors, from the common bloteh, 
pimple, or eruption, to the worst scrofula, fever sore or 
ulcer. Dr. Plerce’s Pellets are a pleasant but efficient 
Cathartie, Sold by druggists. 

ST, CLOUD HOUSE, Chicago, 121. Jan. 20th, 1879. 
Hon. R. V, Pierce. M.D. 

Dear Doctor—I have been using your Golden Medical 
Discovery and Pellets for liver complaint and general 
debility. It Is impossible to express the gratitude I fecl. 
It is simply wonderful the effect your medicines have 
had upon me. Tam in every way a thousand per cent. 
better. Tam, yours gratefully, 

J.C, DAVIDSON. 
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For the Companion. 
A BITTER NIGHT. 

I do not suppose it is possible to say anything 
new upon the subject of intemperance. The list of 
crimes and suflering growing out of it embraces 
every form of woe that can touch mankind; but 
the varied experience repeats itself over and over 
again. So, when we hear of crime of any kind, 
the outgrowth of intemperance, we say,— 

“Oh, we have heard or seen cases just 
like this before. It is nothing new.” 

But whether new or riot, each case, after 
all, has a certain interest in it for us_..We 
are as much shocked and disgusted on en- 
tering the squalid home of a drunkard as if 
it was the only home of the kind in the 
land. We areasmuch touched at the bruis- 
es on the pale face of one 
drunkard’s wife, or the 
broken limbs and cower- 
ing'terror of his children, 
as ifthere were not hun- 
dreds of women and 
children bearing the 
same torture, and utter- 
ing the same protest. 

The true sketch I give 
you here, I heard a few 
days ago from the lips of 
James Myers, one of the 
children mentioned in it» 
and who is now, I am 
happy to add, an estima- 
ble and@ intelligent citi- 





he said, “and 
a sister, five years 
and a little brother 
of two, when our moth- 
er died. My father was 
a yery intemperate man. 
I think his habits, and 
the harshness which 
grew out of them, broke 
my mother’s heart, for I 
always remember her 
with a fixed look of mis- 
ery on her pale, patient 
face. 

“We lived in a lonely 
hut on the Mississippi, at least five miles from any | 
neighbor. My father was a woodchopper, and as 
at that time the steamboats did not burn coal, as 
they do now, he sold every cord of wood he chopped, 
at high prices. 

“I can’t say how the money went, for we were 
miserably poor, without the commonest neces- 
saries of life. Often would mother get up of a 
bitter cold night, and pile dried moss upon us. 
Not a warm covering, certainly, but we had little 
beside it to keep us from freezing. 

“Mother had always been delicate, but one hard 
winter she took to her bed. She was often sick, 
and we did not think this was more than one of 
her ordinary attacks of sickness. Father was 
drinking harder than ever. I had the cooking to 
do, small as I was, while mother was sick, and I 
lived in deadly terror of having father throw a pot 
of boiling water over me, which he was always 
threatening to do if the as did not exactly suit 
him, 

Often and often I heard him curse mother, and 
order her to get up and cook his dinner, for he 
wasn’t going to put up with the slops the dirty brat 
gave him. 

“She would stagger to her feet and move around 
until the cough took her, and then I’ve seen her 
drop flat onthe floor and lie there panting, with 
blood pouring from her mouth. I can’t say that I 
ever saw him lay violent hands on her but once, 
and then she did not know it. 

“Ah, poor. blessed mother! So patient and gen- 
tle, with newer a hard word for her tyrant, and 
always a tender, loving smile for us—a smile that 

I think she still wears among the angels ! 

“One night father was out at the landing where 
& boat had stopped to take in wood, and the chil- 
dren and mother were all asleep. He had beaten 
me severely that evening, and my limbs ached so 
that I could not sleep. 1 knew, too, that he would 
geta fresh supply of whiskey from the boat, and 
would perhaps come in, as he often did, a mad- 


man, and my heart quaked at the prospect. Sud- 


“T jumped up and ran to her. She was half- 






che Her eyes looked wild, and her yoice, 
usually very low, was raised and excited. 

“What do you want, mother?’ I asked. 

“She grasped my hand. ‘Promise me, swear to 


“‘Mother’s asleep,’ I stammered. ‘She’s bled 


sitting up, and there were bright red spots on her | at the mouth to-night, and she hasn't waked since.’ 


“ll wake her! Yes, I'll wake her!’ he shout- 
ed. ‘Bled at the mouth, did she? 
bleed so’t she won't play ‘possum on me!’ 

“He strode to the bed. To my horror, I saw 


me, James, that you will never touch a drop of | himift the frail form in his arms and dash it on 


liquor!’ 











“Her words came so fast, and her manner was 
so strange, that I felt frightened. 

“Yes, mother, yes, I promise you,’ I said. 

«Get on your knees there!’ and she pushed me 
down. ‘Now say after me, “O my God, I pray 
that I may fall dead if I ever touch liquor!”’ 

“J repeated the words, and she continued, in the 
same excited manner, ‘It’s better you ‘should be 
dead, better for you and everybody else, than to 
have the poison ercep and creep throughyour veins 
till it reaches your heart, and turns you into a 
brute, and then creep to your brain, and turn you 
into a madman!’ 

“She gasped for breath, and lay back on the 
pillow. When she spoke again, it was in her 
usual quiet voice. 

“‘J’m almost out of his reach now, Jamie; but 
be good to the little ones. 
me, my child; but remember— 

“She did not finish her sentence. 








There was a 
sudden gush of blood from her lips, and she never 


spoke again. I knew nothing of death, and I had 
been accustomed to these sudden hemorrhages. 
As she lay on her pillow, with her eyes half-closed, 
as she usually slept, I saw nothing unusual in her 
calm, quiet face, and fancied that she had dropped 
off in a placid slumber. I wet a towel and wiped 
her lips, and then crept back to my own pallet. 

“In a few minutes I heard my father’s voice 
cursing loudly before he reached the door. He 
was evidently in his worst mood, and I jumped 
up as he stumbled over the threshold. 

“<Hlallo!’ he shouted. ‘I want my supper right 
off. Stir about! Come! I'll break your head if 
you’re not lively !’ 

“ran towards the shelf where his supper had 
been placed, but he staggered forward and kicked 
me down. He was a large, powerful man, and 
drink had not impaired his strength. ‘You dirty 
brat! Get out of this! Who wants you meddlin’ 
with my victuals? he shouted, in direct contra- 
diction of his first command. ‘Susan, Susan, git 
up and git my supper!’ 





denly my mother called to me loudly, and in a 
strange voice, — 
“James, James, come here!’ 





“As I cronched there, I wondered that mother, 
who was a light sleeper, hadn’t been wakened by 
that terrific voice. But no, there she lay. 





the floor. The head struck with a heavy thud, 
and I saw the poor form huddled up just 
as it had been cast down. In a mo- 
ment, I saw my father lift my moth- 
er’s arm, and stare with his drunken, 
bloodshot eyes into her face. Then, in 
a scared, blood-curdling voice, he said, 















‘She’s dead! [believe she’s dead!’ T sereamed 
at the very top of my-voice. The-children 
were awakened, and added their shrieks to 
mine without knowing why. I was crazed 
with grief, and threw myself on my mother’s 

body; but my father, instead of striking me as 

usual, said, in a trembling voice, ‘Stop your noise. 

Let me get her on the bed. Maybe she aint quite 

dead.” 

“He was evidently completely sobered; but 
after making a few attempts to resuscitate her, he 
sat there with his face buried in his hands, and 
shaking as if he had the ague. Every now and 
then, as if constrained by some mysterious force, 
he would look at the figure on the bed, over which 
he had thrown a sheet, and then turn away his 
face with such an awful look on it that I shook 
with terror. 

“The lamp burned dimly, and the sobbing chil- 
dren had huddled up against me as I sat on the 
floor, too much frightened to fully realize my loss. 
All my thoughts were absorbed in wondering ifmy 
father was going to kill us all, or what he meant 
by his terrified looks round the room. 

“Sudd he jumped up, with his teeth chatter- 
ing, and whispered so low I could scarcely hear 
him, ‘Here, don’t make a noise! Bring the chil- 
dren and follow me. We must git out of this, or 
there’ll be trouble!’ 

“T was so afraid of him that if he had ordered 
me to jump in the fire, I dare say I should have 
done it. But love for my mother was stronger 
than fear. 

“<T can’t leave mother,’ I sobbed, ‘even if she is 
dead. I'll stay with her.’ 

“He looked like a wolf as he turned upon me, 
but he still spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

““No, you won't stay. D'ye think I’d leave 
you here to tellon me? Come, stir yourself, and 
come with me!’ 

“T did not understand him, but taking up little 
Johnnie, who was crying, I followed him. 

“Qur only water craft was a piroque, which was 
fastened to.a tree on the bank. Father hurried to 
it, and in the hodeliaty I could see ‘him looking 
stealthily around. 

“He unhitched the chat motioned me to step 
into the boat, put the other children in, and then 
he followed. A few strokes with the oars, and we 
were in the middle of the river, and moving rap- 








idly down stream. 
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“Oh, the bitter cold of that night, as I sat 
crouched up in the narrow boat, pulling my ragged 
coat around Johnnie, who was but thinly clad, 
poor baby! There was a tattered piece of blanket 
in the boat, which I wrapped around Nora; for 
father did not seem to notice us in the least, but 
pulled on, muttering to himself. 

“Exhausted by grief, and benumbed by cold, I 
sank into a kind of stupor, which was not sleep, 
for I was partly conscious of all that went on 
around me. When I roused from it, the gray 
dawn was breaking, and father was still pulling, 
and muttering to himself. 

“As the light strengthened, I saw before mea 
small wooded, uninhabited island, directly oppo- 
site which was Little Prairie, a place about twelve 
miles from home. I had been there seyeral times 
with my father, for on the prairie lived Joe Dono- 
van, one of his boon 
companions, and the 
two always seemed to 
have a good deal of bus- 
iness together, 

“The wind had been 
high when we left home, 
but after daylight, it 
blew a perfect gale, and 
a storm was gathering 
in the east. My father 
tried to make for the 
prairie; but the wind 
blew our boat as if it 
had been an egg-shell, 
right on the beach of the 
island, 

He got, ont, and tied. 
‘the boat to. a 
‘We'll have 


, 
said, still in the same 
Strange, low voice. 
‘Jump out,’ he said to 
me. ‘There’s a piece of 
salt pork in the bottom of the boat, and a bag of 
corn you'd better throw out, or they'll get wet. 
We're safe now; nobody ever comes here, and 
Donovan, over there, aint going to tell on me.” 

“Tell what, father? I asked. ‘What did we 
run away for, and leave mother all alone? Oh, 
let’s go back!’ 

“Don’t you know they’ll say I killed your 
mother? And they'll hang me, boy! Hang me 
to the big walnut tree by the door, and then you'll 
be an orphan and won't have any father. I didn’t 
know I was pitchin’ her down so hard; I didn’t 
mean to hurt her; I was just a funnin’ with her 
for her laziness. I never laid the weight of my 
hand on her before, you know that, Jamie. Kill 
her! Why, I wouldn’t have harmed her for the 
world! But who'd believe me? Why, I bet, boy, 
you think I meant to kill her, and you'd say so, if 
you had a chance.’ 

“He gazed intently at me, but I did not reply. 
I began to understand that he thought he had 
killed mother. But young as I was, it seemed to 
me at that moment that she must have been dead 
before he touched her. Had she been at the last 
gasp, she would haye answered his call; and look- 
ing back at it now, I know she ceased to breathe 
with the last hemorrhage. 

“But I was silent. I felt that he was really her 
murderer, and I was not sorry to see him suffer. 

“My father’s restlessness did not allow him to 
remajn stilla moment, He moved about, his face 
twitching, and his wild eyes glancing rapidly 
around. The cold grew more intense, the storm 
howled, and we gathered a large pile of branches 
and piled them up in a sheltered place. Father 
put his hand in his pocket for a match, but could 
not find one. No possible chance of kindling a 
fire, and the poor children almost frozen. 

“But I don’t think he felt the cold. Every now 
and then he would start, as if he saw something 
dreadful, and his white, parched lips would quiver. 
His voice, usually so loud, had sunk toa feeble 
whisper, as if he was afraid to raise it. 

«We'll only hide here a little while, Jamie,’ he 
said, ‘and when they’ve buricd her, and it’s all 
blown over, we'll go back. I’m goin’ to turn over 
a new leaf, I will, if.you won’t tell on me.’ 

“Who'll bury her? I cried. ‘Oh, take me back 
to mother! I'll do all you tell me, only take me 
back!” 

«¢A steamboat stopped there at eight o’clock this 
morning. They’ve found her, and buried her by 
this time,’ he said. 

“Then he screamed out, suddenly, and jumped 
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up with the perspiration streaming down his 
face. 

“Look at that dog! and see the big black 
snake crawlin' round my feet.’ 

“There was neither snake nor dog visible, but 
trembling in every limb, father started for the 
boat. 

“<I must try and cross to Donovan's,’ he mut- 
tered; ‘and get some matches and a drink of whis- 
key. I'll die if I don’t have it.’ 

“Don’t, father!’ I cried; ‘don’t drink any more 
whiskey!’ What would become of us if he came 
back a madman? 

“<I must! I must! he groaned. ‘You don’t 
know, but something has got hold of me, and only 
whiskey can choke it off. I won't stay—I’ll come 
right back.” 

“His rum-drinking was showing itself in dcliri- 
um tremens—perhaps brought on at this time by 
the excitement of the night. He ran down to the 
boat, and by an exertion of superhuman strength 
sent the frail boat quivering in the very face of the 
blast. The waves tossed it about, and at times it 
seemed running on its side, and then it righted. 

“The opposite shore was about a half a mile 
from the island, and the boat was nearing it, when 
suddenly I saw my father spring to his feet and 
toss his arms aloft. The next minute the boat had 
capsized. He fell headlong into the water, and 
sank out of sight, and I never saw him again. 
The boar, bottom up, was swept down by the fierce 
current. 

“Yes, my father was drowned before my eyes. 
T only felt horror-stricken at his fate, and terrified 
at our own deserted condition. I had never loved 
him, and I could not grieve for him as I should 
have done, I suppose. Besides, the loss of my 
mother had left no room for any other grief in my 
heart. 

“Poor little Nora cried bitterly when I told her 
what had happened, but she did not ery long, for 
cold and hunger grew too strong for her to think 
of anything else. Johnnie had not ceased erying 
since we landed, and the poor little baby was al- 
most exhausted, 

“T remembered the pork and corn. I cut the 
raw meat into small pieces with my pocket-knife, 
and gave it to them, and made them chew corn 
with it. Then T laid them on a bed of dry leaves, 
and covered them thickly with other leaves and 
small branches, which at least kept off the wind. 
T did not lie down myself, even when night came 
on, but kept walking backwards and forwards, 
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on our side of the river. We had no white cloth 
to raise as a signal, but I shouted and gesticulated 
until the people on the steamer saw us, and landed 
at the island. 

“We were taken on the boat, and the passengers 
became interested in the deplorable waifs thus 
thrown upon the charity of the world. The boat 
was bound for New Madrid, but before it reached 
there, we had each found homes with some of the 
charitable citizens of that place who happened to 
be on board. 

“In our cases charity was not bitter, for no near 
relatives could have been kinder than the friends 
God raised up for us in our hour of need. We 
were all cducated, and Johnnie is a prosperous 
civil engineer, and is now in Russia. Nora mar- 
ried well. 

“As for myself, I have no reason to complain, 
for I have always made an honest living, nor have 
Iever broken the promise I made to my dying 
mother. The only thing that troubles my life is 
the thought that I let my father go out to his 
death without a word of comfort, when perhaps I 
might have lifted the weight of murder from his 
soul. 

“I heard that when my mother’s body was 
found, the disappearance of my father awakened 
suspicions of foul play. A physician was sum- 
moned, and a post-mortem examination proved 
that her death had resulted from disease, thus ac- 
quitting his memory of the charge of murder.” 

SA ge 
A PROMPT, BOLD FATHER. 

Several years ago there appeared in the London 
Punch the following bit of wit: “Advice to a 
Young Man about to be Married—Don't.” It is 
said that the author, Douglas Jerrold, received £5 
for his ten words of advice, or half a pound a 
word. 

Costly as it may seem, and we believe it the 
highest price ever paid for ten words, the advice 
would, if heeded, be cheap to many a youth of 
both sexes, even if paid for out of their own 
pockets. 

It is but uttering a commonplace to say that 
not all marriages are made in heaven, or that 
many who marry in haste repent at leisure. 

Yet these truisms seem to have lost their sense, 
through neglect to hced them. But the increasing 
business of divorce courts emphasizes them. 

Yet foolish young women, when cautioned to 
think long and well, talk lachry mosely about 
impediments “to the marriage of true 
They would show better sense and much 
more principle should they refuse to marry, even 
on the eve of the wedding, the man whom they 
then learn is unfit to call a pure woman “my 
wife.” 

There can be no “marriage of truc minds,” when 











THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


the grave of a woman's happiness yawns beside 
the altar. 

“Father, I don’t love ——, and I know he is not 
the man for me to marry,” said a daughter, a day 
or two before her wedding. 

“It is too late now, my daughter. Matters have 
gone too far; the wedding must take place.” His 
decision cost him a life-long regret. 

A gentleman in Washington was made of sterner 
stuff, and had, withal, better sense. The announce- 
ment of the marriage had been made. The cards 
were out, and the wedding was expected to be one 
of the “events” of Washington society. 

One weck beforo the day, the father learning 
that ‘the young man, though well-connected, was 
an unworthy and disreputable character, published 
acard annuoncing that “in consequence of recent 
disclosures” the nuptials would not take place. 

A daughter's happiness should outweigh all the 
suggestions of false pride and social timidity. 
Better was it for his daughter to be stared at as a 
nine-days’ wonder than to stare for life at the 
skcleton in the house. 


+e 


TO-DAY. 


I know not what walts me onany dark morro’ 
And my life In its fulness of bloom Is comp! 
Duty leaves me no Ume future trouble to borre’ 
‘And ‘tis duty Just now to be fragrant and sweet.” 


And how for the future can I prepare better 
Than to Ml up the present with doing my best? 

A task well done weaves for the future no fetter; 
If I do my own part, 1 can trust for the rest. 


——+e—____ 








For the Companion. 
WASHING DISHES. 


By Marion Harland. 

One winter afternoon, the social room of a city 
church was filled by an audience of ladies, assem- 
bled to listen to a lecture from one of their sex. 
The subject was, “What, When, and How to 
Read.” 

The essay was full of sprightly thought, and the 
listeners went away, at its close, in such good-hu- 
mor as is apt to attend upon an hour pleasantly 
spent. 

“It amused me,” said a fashionable young lady 
toa friend, in descending the steps of the church, 
that “she should mention ‘dish-washing’ among 
the domestic duties that hinder home-study. Few 
of the ladies present ever touch a dish-cloth, I 
fancy.” 

“It is a menial employment,” returned the oth- 
er. “But one degree above scrubbing floors.” 

A rosy face in line with the speaker's grew sober, 


must do it every day, or be undutitul.” 

The little scene recurred to her very vividly up- 
on the Monday morning that followed her “settling 
down” at home. The excitement of unpacking her 
trunks and remodelling her own chamber and the 
“best room” of the farm-house was over. She had 
enjoyed—innocently enough—the favorable im- 
pression she had produced upon the rustic acquaint- 
ances who had hung back after service on the Sab- 
bath, in diffidence or honest pride, lest she should 
try to overawe them by “cityfied airs.” 

Her sweet, frank face, and outstretched’ hand, 
her unaffected cordiality and delight at being at 
home “for good,” had won over all the men—and 
perhaps one woman in five—into belief in and lik 
ing for her; and being a woman herself, she reck- 
oned this a signal victory. 

The minister and his wife had taken tea with the 
Ralstons, also, and had proved to be, in New Eng- 
land parlance, “real nice,” to the appreciation of 
the emancipated schvol-girl. The day was a so- 
cial success. 

“But I put it all away in the closet with my 
black silk dress,” soliloquized Dora, next morn- 
ing, watching the sunrise from the parlor window. 

“As Betsey Brooks and Tommy Snooks 
Were walking out one Sun 


Saye’ Tommy Snooks to Bets 
‘o-morrow will be Mond: 


“The Bible, Shakespeare, and Mother Goose (I 
don’t mean to be irreverent!) have, between them, 
said everything, I believe. And Monday in this 
house means, mother in the kitchen by four o’clock ; 
breakfast by candle-light; black Jane, ‘scrub! 
scrub! scrub!’ in the laundry, with the regularity 
of a steam-engine; a pervading atmosphere of 
soapincss from cellar to garret; mother with din- 
ner to get, and clothes to rinse; grandma fussier 
than upon all other week-days combined; and 
mysclf, Dora, otherwise *D’rindy’ Ralston, aged 
eighteen, a graduate of Mrs. Allbright’s celebrated 
institute, a young woman who dislikes dishwater, 
and looks well to the comeliness of her hands, with 
dishes-to-wash upon her conscience. Ah! there’s 
the rub! The conscientious element!” 

The comic gleam dicd out of her eyes, and the 
fingers she already felt in imagination reddened 
and roughened with hot suds and coarse towels, 
drummed upon the window-sill. 

She remembered the scrap of dialogue she had 
overheard, a year before, with such hearty concur- 
rence in the- sentiments of the city damscls as 
would have filled with consternation the soul of 
her good mother, who, up to her cars in pots, 
kettles and wash-boiler, yet found time to draw 
a comforted breath at the thought that “Dora 
would look to the break fast-dishes.” 

Her trust was not misplaced. Dora had spoken 
in seeming Jest of the “conscientious element,” 
but it was strong within her. She saw clearly that 
her daily duties were none the less binding because 












homely and distasteful, and alee the froth of girl- 
ish vanity and respect for the opinion of people of 
fashion and “cultuah,” lay a deep vein of New 
England common-sense. 

She might deem herself worthy of a more dcli- 
cate and tasteful setting than “the rim in which 
she found herself,” but since she was where she 
was, she had religion and philosophy enough to 
hold her to the work of the time and place. 

Of course she would wash the dishes. Still she 
lingered, strolling once more around the room she 
had just set in order; dusting a chair here, and 
pulling straight a fold there, and staying, at length, 
to draw Mrs. Browning from the bouk-shelf. 

“Just a sip of dew before plunging into Sahara!” 
she uttered, apologetically. 

Three lines in the middle of the page caught her 
eye: 





“Let us be constant in work, 
To do the thing we can, and ‘not presume 
‘To fret because It’s Mitte.” 


The book was shut with asnap, and tucked back 
into its place. 

“T don't!” she cried, as if answering a spoken 
accusation. “It isn’t because it's little, but because 
it's dirty!” 

In thrusting Mrs. Browning between" Tenny- 
son and Whittier, she displaced a tiny voluine 
at the end of the shelf. 

“My dear little ‘Sunshine and Starlight !’" pick- 
ing it up. “And that reminds me that like the 
forgetful heathen I am, I have not looked out the 
text for the day !” 

Two minutes later, a light step passed flectly 
down the passage to the breakfast-room; a grave 
but not unhappy face went around the table as the 
busy hands emptied plates, and gathered up the 
fragments of the homely meal. There was no 
muttering or pouting now, but the lips moved au- 
dibly, repeating with the docility of a child, and 
the thoughtful deliberation of a true woman, what 
she was wont to cal] her “marching orders for the 
day.” Thus they ran for the titth day: 


ae zens another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
prist, 


The law of sacrifice for others’ good! Sacrifice 
of taste, foible, prejudice, whatever might hinder 
the disciple from stooping to lift another's burden ! 
Dora was quick of wit and feeling, and she found 
this commandment “exceeding broad.” 

Black Jane’s knuckles plied with furious re; 
larity upon the ribbed wash-board, and, as she 
found breath, she crooned scraps of song in a 
cracked voice, all expressive of toil, hardship, and 
“washin’.” 
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pan; upon these, cups and saucers, tea and table- 
spoons, being wedged in promiscuously. 

Over all were poured several cupfuls of hot 
“rensing” water. This, when carefully drained 
off, brought away the crumbs and coarser bits of 
grease, etc. Next, a thick chunk of yellow soap 
was laid upon the top of the heap, which Dora in- 
wardly likened to Monte Testaccio, the mysteri- 
ous Roman hill that holds nought from base to 
crown but broken pottery. 

Then the round wrists, that had need to be strong 
as well as pretty, lifted the big kettle and poured 
stream upon the soap. Not too hot a water-spout 
lest some sensitive piece of crockery should crack 
or “craze.” 

Each article was duly swabbed with the dish- 
cloth, and inverted upon an old japanned tray to 
“dreen.” By thetime the last dish was drawn forth, 
the water was lukewarm, and looked like un- 
strained, unskimmed soup. The clean cup-towels 
in Dora’s faithful fingers went round and round, 
over and over every piece. 

“In theory they are bright and clean,” she com- 
plained. “In reality, there is a streaky film all 
over them. I can see it while they are damp. 
When they are dry I shall feet it to the crawling 
of my flesh and rebellion of my stomach. 

“That I should lift this one of mother’s burdens 
is duty. What of the manner of doing it? What 
law obliges me to wash ‘things’ exactly as my 
great grandmother did? And this in the day of 
patent reapers, threshers, and sewing-machines! I 
must think this over and out!” 

By Tuesday noon, her hands were chapped to 
rawness. The kind mother condoled with and 
suggested. 

“Don’t be afraid of the hot water, dear! Souse 
your hands right in when you get to the plates. 
The water'll be pretty greasy by then, and the fat’s 
kind o' healing. Let it get well into the skin, and 
tgcre’s no fear of chaps.” 

Aleck had his private say. 

“It’s a shame, Dora, to spoil sach pretty hands. 
T'll talk to mother about it. She’s used to rough- 
ing it, and don’t think how different it is with you.” 

“It is not different!” said Dora, stoutly. “She 
is a farmer’s wife. I ama farmer's daughter, who 
is not above her station. .I don’t take quite kindly 
to the coating of grease,”—with a laughing grimace, 
“but I believe there is some better way of doing 
this work. There are women who wash dishes, 
and play the piano, and paint pictures, and do Ken- 
sington embroidery. I shall think myself out of 
this muddle, never fear.” * 

As a preliminary measure, she fell to diligent 
study of a catalogue of tinned iron and enamelled 
ware, which had accompanicd the invaluable Dover 
egg-beater, sent from town by auntic for mother’s 
use. A confidential talk with Aleck ensued. At 
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his next weekly journey to town, the admiring 
brother brought home a bulky parcel, which was 
secretly conveyed to his sister’s room. 

A few Mondays thereafter, Mr. Bolton, the not- 
very-long-settled pastor of Pattakin Corners, called 
at the farm-honse with a note from his wife. 

“Dora’s in the dinin’-room,—washin’ up, I guess, 
I hear her singin’ in there,” said Mr. Ralston, 
mecting him at the duor. “Step right in! She'll 
be proper glad to see you.” 

With a country minister's appreciation of the 
business of “washing up,” the visitor hung back 
long enough to enable the early bird to escape, 
should she desire to put her plumage in presenta- 
ble trim. The farmer, better informed as to the 
real state of affairs, tramped straight around and 
threw open the door. 

Dora, clad in the gray gown which was her fa- 
vorite house-dress, a large white apron before her, 
sleeves turned back from the dimpled wrists, stood 
behind a pan, mantled with snowy foam, her face 
rising rosily from a cloud of steam. 

“Aphrodite?” said the clergyman, interroga- 
tively. 

“Or one of Macbeth's witches!” was the reply, 
in the same strain. “Iam very glad to see you. 
Sit down, please. I can talk and work at the 
same tine.” 

“With pleasure—if it will be no infringement of 
your patent right for me to report to ny wife what 
you are doing there. 

The farmer laughed, well pleased that his clever 
daughter's latest innovation received notice. 

“Live and learn!” he chuckled. “But what 
would my old grandmother have said to the idea 
of washing up dishes in gloves? First-off, I 
couldn't believe it was right to do it with so little 
fuss, cither. But I’m bound to say 1 never see 
glasses and spoons shine equal to hers.” 

This was Dora's patent, as exhibited to Mr. Bol- 
ton. Herdish-pan was oval, and divided into two 
compartments by a stout tin partition. The: 
were filled with boiling water, and this churned 
into suds by a sonp-holder,—a wire cup, formed of 
two sections clasped together after enclosing the 
soap, and furnished with a long handle, made also 
of tinned wire. 

Laying this by, the operator took up a mop that 
she had manufactured herself of coarse crochct 
cotton, fastened toa stick of Aleck’s turning. The 
mop she held in one hand, a tumbler in the other. 
The glass was rolled over quickly in the water, 
withdrawn, and wiped as rapidly upon a sott 
towel. 

After the glass, the silver was passed through 
two waters, and dried, one piece at a time, while 
still too hot to hold in the naked hand. 

Cups and saucers were treated in the same way, 
and lastly, plates and dishes were carefully rinsed 
in one compartment, dipped into the cleaner water 
in the other, scrubbed with the mop, and wiped in- 
stantly. The time-honored process of “dreening” 
was abolished entirely. 

“Voila un fait accompli!” said Dora, bearing 
off pan and towels to the back kitchen. 

Mr. Bolton “knew” French, and Mr. Ralston, 
who did not, was a loving believer in his darling’s 
ability to speak every known tongue. 

“She beats all,” he was saying, exultingly, as 
Dora returned. 

“With the gloves,’ to borrow a sporting 
phrase,” said the pastor, playfully. 

She laughed and pulled them off. 

“Pruned down to the first knuckle, to leave the 
finger-tips free! I sweep and dust behind the 
saine defences, and my sweeping-cap is a jaunty 
little affair. I must give Mrs. Bolton the pattern. 

“Grandma says my devices for making woman’s 
work less grim are ‘flying in the face of Provi- 
dence,’” she added, leading the way to the parlor, 
where a fire was always burning under the present 
régime. 

She asserts that ‘Work is work, and play is 
play,’ and there's no use going against Divine 
appointment. I don’t mean to be presumptuous 
or silly. Only—if I can make a rough handle 
smooth, and almost comely, isn’t it better than 
uncomely drudgery”—— 

“Which is slavery!” The pastor's strong, cheer- 
ful voice finished the sentence. “Do you remem- 
ber that onc test-token of the Master’s work upon 
earth was that rough places should be made plain, — 
smooth, if you like,—and the wilderness blossom 
as the rose? The result of your ingenuity is not 
the proof of your co-laborship with Him, but the 
spirit in which you work ia. 

“The burden lifted may be a pebble; the plant- 
ing in the desert but a blade of grass; the rough 
place levelled but a mole-hill. It is all fulfilment 
of His law. This is standing—not grovelling—in 
your lot, my child. Those who cavil at beauty as 
sin find no warrant for so doing in nature or in 
revelation.” 

















RUNNING OPPOSITION TO HIMSELF. 

It is said that one lawyer will not thrive in a vil- 
lage where two will fare sumptuously. A young 
Italian entertained a similar notion, when he 
started a one-horse car in an Irish town, and there- 
fore began an opposition to himself. Notwith- 
standing his deceit, he must have been a saga- 
cious and enterprising man, for he became rich, and 
was known as Bianconi, the great Irish carman. 

Finding that success was not immediate, the 
small public of Clonmel being used to walk, and 
as anxious to save its sixpences as he was, young 
Bianconi hit upon the following clever expedient 
to create a laudable habit of using the car: 
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He started an opposition car at a cheaper rate, 
which was not known to be his—not even by the 
rival drivers, who raced against each other for the 
foremost place. . 

The excitement of the contest, the cheapness of 
the fare, the occasional free litts given to jassen- 
gers, soon began to attract a paying pubiic, and 
before long both the cars every day came in full. 

He had bought a great strong ‘yellow horse,” 
as he called him, to run in the opposition car. Ho 
gave, as he said, £20 for the animal. 

One evening his own recognized driver came to 
him in great pride and excitement,— 

“You know the great big yallah horse under the 
opposition car? Well, sir, he’ll niver run another 

yard. 1 broke his heart-this night. I raced him 
in from beyant Moore o’ Barns, and he’ll niver 
thravel again.” 

Mr. Bianconi told me he was obliged to show 
the greatest gratification at the loss of his beast; 
bat it gave him enough of the opposition car. 
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SWEET NEW YEAR. 


Dip down upon the Northern shore, 
sweet new year, delaying long: 
dost expectant Nature wrong, 

Delaying long; delay no more. 
What stays thee from the clouded noons, 

‘Thy sweetness from its proper place? 

Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons? 

TENNYSON. 
—+o—____ 


For the Companion. 


A STRANGE COMPANION. 


Among the boys who used to go to the district school 

where the writer went, some twenty years ago, in Pe- 
nobscot County, Maine, was one named William Spike- 
man. 
His parents, I think, were not living at that time. 
At least, they did not live in the town. The lad worked 
for his board for a farmer named Gerry, and did barn 
chores nights and mornings. @ 

Now chores about a barn, as every country boy 
well knows, do not make very nice work, particularly 
in the winter-time. Like Shakespeare’s comparisons, 
they are “odorous.” Perhaps William, having no 
mother to prompt him to it, did not take proper pains 
to make himeelf neat and clean before coming to school. 

It was not often quite pleasant to stand next to him 
at the stove or in the class; and instead of Bill Spike- 
man, the scholars nicknamed him Bill Spikenard, with 
that keen sense of ironical humor characteristic of 
American school-children. 

This nickname in a little while was shortened to 
Spikenard, simply, and not long after, by the process of 
subtraction so universal with school - children, it be- 
came the unbandsome monosyllable, Spike. 

I well remember Billy—as I prefer to call him—as a 
by no means remarkable boy to look at. The only 
handsome feature about him was his brown eyes. He 
stuttered a little in his speech. 

‘This we did not notice much when’he first came, at 
the beginning of the term. But after the scholars be 
gan to nickname and hector him, he stuttered badly, 
and became very silent, or sulky, as we thought, rarely 
speaking at all, if be could help if. 

When his turn came to read, he would stand some 
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Gerry had made a bargain with him to cut wood at 
eighty cents a cord, and now had nothing to do with 
the boy farther than to measure the wood, and pay 
him once a month for the work he had done. Bpike- 
man was sixteen that April. 

He came to be a kind of hermit, and would not mect 
any of us boys and girls, if he could help it. If he saw 
any of us on # road where he was likely to pass us, 
he would turn and go into the fields to avoid us. 
He never stopped for more than ten or fifteen minutes 
at Mr. Gerry's house; and then he rarely spoke ten 
words. 

Month after month he lived in the woods alone in bis 
but; and the only evidence we had that he was alive 
was the sound of his axe as he chopped his wood on 
still mornings. He must have kept alive his knowledge 
of the days of the week, for we never heard his axe 
Sundays. Mr. Gerry said that he cut and piled, on an 
average, five cords of wood per week. 

Several times, men and boys who were gunning had 
gone to the locality where “the wild boy,” as he was 
called, was at work, but did not find him. They*sup. 
posed that he must have seen them in the distance, and 
hid himself before they reached the locality of bis hut. 

Along in the latter part of October, that next fall, a 
young man named Albert Blake and I were out in 
those woods hunting for partridges. Hearing Bill's axe, 
we thought we would yo to him, and following the sound, 
made our way where he was at work as slyly as we 
could. 

There was a strong wind that afternoon, eo that our 
steps could not be heard, and we came out of the bushes 





within arod or two of him before he saw us. He 
stopped short, and stood looking steadily at us without 
a word. 

But we said, “How are you, Bill?” and went up and 
would shake hands with him,—and we kept hold, and 
shook hard and hearty. 


Bill did not himself know what kind of an animal his 
“pet” was; nor did we, then; but I have since con- 
cluded that it must have been a loupcervier, an animal 
of the lynx family found in Canada and occasionally in 
Maine. It was a male and a very large one, I should 
judge. 

“He'll have you by the throat some day, Bill,” Al 
sald. But Bill declared he was not a mite afraid cf 
Tom, and that they had a good understanding and lived 
on the best of terms. 

But Bill afterwards told us that abbut a fortnight 
from the time the creature first came round his camp, 
it bad attacked him one day—jumping plump upon his 
back from out of some alder bushes, as ho lay down 
flat to drink from the little brook near his hut. 

It tore his jacket with its claws; and from the little 
Bill said, wo concluded that the two had a pitched bat. 
tle. Bill beat the creature off, and it never ventured to 
touch him after that; but it would sit on one particular 
stump and wateh him by tho hour, as he chopped, as if 
trylng to get its courage up for another fight; and every 
night it came round the hut to pick up what Bill had 
thrown out. 

Bo week by week they got acquainted; and I have no 
doubt that to this solitary lad, living there like an out- 
cast, even this ferocious prowler of the wild woods 
seemed an agreeable companion. 

Bill told us that Tom made qucer music some nights 
when the weather was about to change; he always 
“cried” just before a storm. 

‘There was a beech tree with low, spreading limbs a 
hundred yards or so from Bill’s cabin. Against this 
beech Tom used to sharpen his nails, and then climb up 
and lic stretched out upon one of the limbs. Bill said 
that if a stranger were to pass under this limb, when 
Tom was very hungry, be might possibly drop off on 
bim. 

Hard as Bill had to work for his money, he did not 








‘That seemed to please him somewhat, and he laughed | 





moments, first red, then pale, before ke dared to open 
his mouth; and it became more embarrassing for him 
because all the scholars would turn and Iogk at him 
when he was called. 

‘The master that winter waa a young man from Ban- 
gor, named Cloudman. It may have been from lack of 
Judgment, but he certainly did not pursue a very wise 
course with Spikeman. He believed, or professed to 
belicve, that Bill's stuttering was something he could 
overcome if he would try to do so. I have known other 
teachers who held the same mistaken idea. 

One afternoon, the word formidable occurred in the 
scction Spikeman was trying to read. When he came 
to the word, he stopped. He could not speak it. 

Mr. Cloudman pronounced it for him, and bade him 
try. Still Bill hesitated. Then Mr. Cloudman pro- 
nounced it several times slowly: formidable, form-id- 
a-ble, and told the boy to repeat the syllables after him. 
Bill tried once, but stuck fast on id, and would not at- 
tempt it again. He was red as scarict in the face. I 
think that a wiser teacher would bave told him to sit 
down. But Mr. Cloudman lost patience; he pronounced 
the word again, and then ordered Bill to pronounce it. 

Bill stood as if under a spell. I actually think he 
could not open hie mouth. And there the whole school 
sat gaping at him. 

“FoRM-ID-A-BLE,” repeated the master. ‘Pro. 
nounce it!” 

Bill's lips unclosed ina kind of ghastly grin, but he 
only panted, “I—I""—~and seemed to swell out till his 
eyes were round as buttons. 

The master must have misunderstood it. He took a 
stop forward as if to strike him. It would be hard tell- 
ing what paesed through Bill’s mind then, but the mo- 
ment tho master stepped towards him, he threw his 
“Fourth Reader” at bis head, with all bis might. Mr. 
Cloudman tricd to take hold of him, but the boy ran 
round the stove into the corner of the room. The fire- 
poker lay there. He caught up that and stood at bay. 

I never saw a human being look eo much like a wild 
benat as that boy did. The master went towards him, 
but Spikeman clutched the poker, ready to strike, and 
looked so venomous that Mr. Cloudman did not dare to 
touch him. 

‘We were all greatly excited. Aftcr a minute, the 
Taster went to the door and opencd It. 

“Go home!" he said, as if he had spoken to a dog. 

Spikeman went out. That night, the master sent 
word to Mr. Gerry to keep his boy at home, or he 

would have him expelled from school. 
Bin did not come to the echool-honse again. Mr. 

Gerry set him at work cutting and putting up four-foot 


in spite of himself. Then we sat down ona log and 
began to talk. Aland I had always thought that Bill 
did not bave fair play at school that winter; and we 
honestly wanted to make friends with him. It did not 
seem natural or good for a boy to live an be was living. 


So we talked ; but Bill did not say much eave yes and 
no. Still, I could eee that he felt pleased, somewhat, 
that we had stopped to talk with him. All at once, Al 
Jumped up from the log and seized bis gun. 

“What's that?” said he. “Look there!” 

I looked, and on a great maple stump, not forty fect 
away, eat about the ugliest beast I ever saw—outside of 
acaravan—eat up straight like adog. It was as large 
as a pretty large dog, too, with a prodigious round head, 
and great glassy, cat-like eyes! 

‘We were greatly excited, and wanted to shoot the 
animal at once. But Bill cried out to us,— 

“Stop! Stop! Hold on! Don’t you fire at him!” 

“Well—but—what in the world is it?”,we exclaimed; 
and all we could get Bill to say was, “Oh, that’s only a 
feller that come along here one day.” 

Al and I did not stay much longer; to tell the truth, 
after eccing the animal we were a little afraid. But 








while going home we concluded that it must have been 
some animal Bill bad tamed—for company. We did 
not say anything about it to the other boys, because we 
knew, if we did, there would be a party of the rougher 
sort who would go there to his cabin to see the animal 
and to annoy him. 

But a day or two after, we went to the cabin again. 
Bill was hard at work splitting four-foot logs, with 
beetle and iron wedges. After we had spoken and 
shaken hands, Al asked if that “other feller” was 
round. 

Bill said he guessed he was somewhere about, and 
then he whistled and began calling, ‘‘ Dook, dook, dook, 
dook,” or something that sounded like that; and a min- 
ute or two after we heard the beast coming away off in 
the woods, tearing along through the dry leaves and 





brush. 

Al and I got on top of a cord pile of wood. The crea- 
ture was a catamount for anything we knew to the con- 
trary. The animal came bounding through the bushes, 
but stopped at a little distance (greatly to our comfort) 
and got up on a fresh beech stump. 

It bad quite long legs, and ite fur was of a beautifully 
mottled gray color, sleck and glistening. But of all the 
big, round, sinister-looking heads J had ever before 
seen, that brute’s beat everything! It made my flesh 
fairly creep to look at hit. There was something hid- 
ous about its great eyes, kept half-closed by daylight. 

Bill went to his bark house and brought out a piece 
of cooked meat. 





‘wood in cord piles in a back wood-lot, over a mile 
and a half from his house. The boy worked there 
alone all the winter and spring. 

Through the winter, he took his meals from Mr. 
Gerry’s house, and slept there nighte; but towards the 
latter part of the spring, he built a cabin in the woods 
of hemlock bark, and only went to the farm for pota- 


toes, meal and meat, and once® weck to grind his two 
ates, 


“Come get it, Tom,” he said, and held it out towards 
the animal in his fingers. I fairly cringed to see the 
brute steal up, his eyes fastened on the tid-bit. He 
grabbed it, then drew back twenty or thirty feet, to eat 
it. 

‘That was as near as ‘'Tom” would come; and In fact, 
that was os near as we cared to have him. After a 
while bo lay down in the sun beside a stump. 


ea 
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at ail seem to grudge paying out fitty and seventy-five 
cents a week to buy meat for Tom. 

After snow came, the creature’s fur turned much 
lighter in color, and he was even more sleek and glisten- 
ing. I do not think it ever grew so tame that Bill 
trusted it far enough to take it into bis cabin nights; 
but we often saw it come at his call. He told us, too, 
that when he went fishing, it followed him. 

But Bill was never nearly so much of a “hermit” and 
a “wild boy” after that. Ai and I visited him quite 
frequently; and in the fall after the war broke out, he 
enlisted with us in the same company. 

Afterwards we were told that Tom had been seen 
near Bill’s old cabin as late as the following March. 
‘What end he made, we never knew. For long before 
our three years were up, he had left the vicinity or been 
killed. 

fe ee 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


There is a royal line of souls, 
Earth's common natures 
By what they do—its nobler ones 
y what tliey are—alway. 
LyDta M. MILLARD, 
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For the Companton. 


THE OZAR IN THE FIELD. 


By Archibald Forbes. 

The Romanoffe have always been fighting men. Peter 
the Great was at the siege of Narva; Alexander I. 
marched across Europe to participate in the overthrow 
of Napoleon; Nicholas burned to confront the enemics 
of Russia in the Crimea; and the Inte Emperor crossed 
the Danube with the march of invasion of Turkey that 
ended only at the gates of Constantinople. 

But the position of Alexander II. in the ficld was 
eomewhat peculiar. He was not the commander-in- 
chief of the great hosts which were drawn from the en- 
thueiastic masecs of his devoted subjects. That posi- 
tion he had assigned to his brother, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. The Emperor, in a military sense, made the 
campaign simply as an intensely interested spectator. 

His life on campaign was a life of strange simplicity, 
of great scclusion, always of deep concern and mostly 
of great anguish. He was not atrictly in the field until 
he had crossed the Danube; but for more than a fort- 
night he lived a campaigning life in a little country 
house overhanging the great river a few rods to the 
westward of the miscrable Roumanian village of Sim. 
nitza. He himself had accommodation here under a 
roof, but most of his numerous enfourage dwelt in tents 
among the trees and in the paddocks adjoining. 

Under this canvas roof, members of the Imperial 
family and the nobles and generals, their friends, made 
very merry. They fiddled when Rome was burning; 
but the Emperor himself was scarcely seen outside the 
gates of his own habitation, save to visit the hospitals, 
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that is, they do not ride for the mere love of riding. It 
was nothing uncommon for a general to lead his divi- 
bee the march snugly ensconced in a comfortable 

The day after Gen. Dragomiroff had carried the pas- 
sage of the Danube opposite Simnitza, the Emperor 
crossed the river, for the purpose of visiting Sistova, 
the Bulgarian town confronting Simnitza, and of thank- 
ing in person the gallant division which had so vallant- 
ly fought its way across the great river, and carried the 
heights on the other side. 

There was no formal review; the troops were too 
widely dispersed to be brought together for that. Yol- 
chine’s brigade, the one that bad crossed first, had got 
under arms as the Emperor came up from the river-side, 
and Generals Dragomiroff and Yolchine stood in front 
of it, along with the young Gen. Skobeleff, who had 
shown his wonted valor and all his rare powers of leud- 
ership, in the action of the day before. 

‘The troops replied to the Emperor's greeting in ac- 
cents which were eloquent, an impulse of absolute 
adoration; the eimple private men gazed on their Czar 
with entranced eyes of childlike love and awe. 


Personal Appearance. 

The Emperor's aspect on that day, when as yet anx- 
fety and ill-health had not broken him down, was ein- 
gularly imposing. A man of nearly sixty, he looked 
remarkably young for his age, for tho long dark mous- 
tache hardly showed a tinge of gray, and the majestic 
figure was as straight as a pine. He looked avery 
king of men, as with soldierly galt, he strode up to 
Dragomiroff, shook him by the hand, and arrested his 
attempt at obelsance by clasping him in a hearty em- 
brace. 

Yolchine was similarly honored; but the Czar turned 
away from youny Skobeleff with a frown, for that bril- 
liant officer had been recalled from Central Asia under 
a cloud—a cloud of baseless accusation, and the oppor- 
tunlty of self-vindieation bad not yet offered. Bix 
weeks later the Emperor gave at his own table the toast 
| of “Skobeleff, the hero of Loftcha 
| Gourko dashed across the Balkans on that gallant but 

abortive raid of bis, and the advance guard of the army, 
to the command of which the Czarewitch was ap- 
pointed, pushed eastward till it came within sight of 
the earthworks which the Turks had thrown up around 
the fortreas of Rustchuk. 
‘The Emperor and his suite crossed the Danube, and 
took up quarters in « farm-yard near the village of 
Paolo, a position which was fairly central for receiving 
intelligence from both lines of advance, and yet within 
easy distance of the bridge across the river at Simnitza. 
| At this time, the Archduke Nicholas had his headquar- 
| ters at Tirnova, up at the foot of the Balkans. 
| Some ten days later, the Imperial headquarters moved 
farther castward, into the little town of Biela, in the di- 
reet rear of the army of the Czarewitch. At Biela the 
headquarters were fixed for several weeks in the en- 
closed yard of a dismantled Turkish house, which the 
Bulgarians had gutted when its occupants fled. A high 
| wattled fence surrounded this yard, in which atood a 
few willow trees that afforded some shade. 

‘The bureaux were in the Turkish house, The Em. 
peror lived in two simple officers’ tents, communicating 
with eoch up ins corner of the yard, under tho 
willow trees. Yn the centre of the yard was the large 
dining marquee, where the Emperor took bis meals 
along with the officers of his suite, and such of the for- 
eign military attachés as were not with the headquar- 
ters of the commander-in-chief. 


Imperial Headquarters. 

He was wont to breakfast alone in his own tent, 
where he worked all the morning with Milutin, the 
Minister of War, Ignatieff, the diplomat, Adlerberg, 
the chamberlain of the palace and the Emperor's foster 
brother, and other high officials who solicited inter- 
views. It must be remembered that from this camp 
far away in Bulgaria, the Emperor was administering 
the affairs of a huge empire, whose capital was several 
thousand miles away. 

At noon, luncheon was served in the great marquce, 
and all the suite was wont to gather In the yard for con- 
versation a short time in advance. 

The Emperor came out from his tent, shaking hands 
with the nearest members of his suite, as he paseed into 
the marquee. Ais place was in the middle of the right 
hand side of the table, with Gen. Suwaroff on one side, 
and Gen. Milutin, the war minister, on the other; the 
foreign attachés opposite. 

‘The greatest simplicity prevailed in the fare served at 
the imperial table, and champagne waa used only on 
great occasions. When the time of coffee came, the 
Emperor gave the signal for smoking, and Immediately 
the marquee was filled by a cloud of cigarette smoke. 
He was wont to talk freely at table, directing much of 
his conversation to the foreign officers opposite to him, 
and occasionally, especially when addressing Col. 
Wellesley, the British representative, his tone was that 
of grave badinage. 

No elaborate precautions were taken for the Emper- 
ors safety. Living here in Biela, in the midet of acu. 
riously mixed population of wretched Bulgarians and 
prowling Turks, his only guard consisted of a handful 
of the Imperial Cossacks of the guard on duty at the 
entrance of the yard. He drove out every day, attended 
by an cacort of some dozen of these; and he would walk 
around to the hospitals in the environs of the little town, 
accompanied but by a almgle companion. 


Care for the Sick. . 

He would spend an hour In talking with the poor ail- 
ing fellows in the wretched hospitals, where his pres- 
ence did more good than all the efforts of the doctors. 
Once, during a drive, be saw a batch of Turkish fugi- 
tives, among whom were many women and children, 
lurking in a wood. He at once went among them, and 
by assurances of protection, he succeeded in prevailing 
on them to return to their homes in Biela, where he 
had them rationed until they were able to do something 
for themselves. 

After the Plevna disaster In the end of July and 
Gourko's retirement across the Balkans, the Imperial 
headquarters were moved to a village called Gorni Stu. 
den, about equidistant from Plevna and from Tirnova, 
at the foot of the Balkans. Biela had become poleonous 

















or drive to a point commanding some long stretch of | by reason of an utter disregard of all sanitary precau- 


the great river. He always travelled on wheels. I 
do not remember to have scen him oftener than twice on 
horseback during the whole campaign. 

The Russians, indeed, are not ap equestrian people; 


tions, and the Emperor had been ailing from low fever, 
rheumatism, and asthma—the latter bia chronic malady. 

At Gorni he abandoned tent life, and seldom was 
table to come to the general table in the marquee. A 
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dismantled Turkish house was fitted up for him 
after a fashion, and he slept ina tiny cabin with 
mud walls and a mud floor. It was in this house 





where I had an interview with him when I came 
back in August from the Shipka, with the good 
news that Radatski was holding his own well 
against the assaults of Mehemet Ali. 

[never saw aman so changed from the carly 
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the image ‘of ‘the “Virgin. When he turned to 
Teave the building, the wildest enthusiasm laid 
hold of the throng. His people closed in about 
the Czar, till he had no power to move. The strug- 
gle was but to touch him, or even the hem of his 
cloak ; and the chaos of policemen, officers, shrick- 
ing women and enthusiastic peasants swayed and 
heaved to and fro; the Emperor in the centre, pale, 





THE CZAR IN THE FIELD. 


days at Simnitza. He was gaunt, worn and hag- | his lips trembling with emotion, jnst as I have 


gard; his nerves scemed utterly shattered. The 
expression in his eye was that of a hunted deer, 
and he gasped for breath in the spasms of the 
asthma that afflicted him.’ 1 left him with the 
conviction that he certainly would not break the 
spell that consigned every Romanoff to the grave 


* before reaching the age of sixty. 
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the tenure of his position on n the top of the Shipka. 

Then he sent me across to the headquarters of 
his brother, the Archduke Nicholas, to repeat to 
that commander the news which I had brought. 
The Grand Duke asked me for an opinion about 
the best way to hold the Shipka. I replied that 
the most advantageous plan seemed to me to treat 
it as a great forepost; to keep an army corps 
about Sistova, and detail from it a brigade at a 
time to hold the Shipka. 

“An army corps!” cried the Grand Duke, “my 
life, when I don’t know where to find a bat- 
talion !” 

The Emperor was present on the ficld during 
the six days’ struggle around Plevna in the Sep- 
tember of the war. They had built for him on a 
little eminence at a safe distance a sort of look- 
out place, which covered a great part of the scence 
of action. In the rear of this a long table was 
spread with luncheon. 


Majestic Misery. 


As for the Emperor himself, after the two first 
days, he neither ate nor drank. Anxicty visibly 
devoured him. He could not be restrained from 
leaving the observatorium, and going around 
among his soldiers. 

I saw him on the little balcony of the look-out 
place, late in the afternoon of the fifth day of the 
struggle, as he stood there gazing out with hag- 
gard, cager eyes at the efforts to storm the great 
Grivitea redoubt. Assault after assault had been 
delivered and had failed. As the Turkish fire 
combed down his Russians as they strove to strug- 
gic up the slope, slippery already with Roumanian 
blood, the pale face quivered and the tall figure 
winced and cowered. As he stood there, alone 
ang self-centred, he was a spectacle of majestic 
misery that was never to be forgotten. 

After Plevna had fallen, the Emperor returned 
to St. Petersburg, there to receive a reception, the 
like of which for pure intensity of enthusiasm, I 
have never witnessed. From the railway station 
he drove straight to the Kasan Cathedral, in ac- 
cordance with the ancient custom. 

People had spent the night sleeping on its mar- 
ble floor, that they might be sure of a place in the 
morning. There had been no respect of persons 
in the admissions—the peasant in his sheepskins 
stood beside the soldier-noble, whose bosom glit- 
tered with decorations. The peasant-woman and 
the princess knelt together at the same shrinc. 

‘When the Emperor’s advent was announced, the 
Archbishop advanced to mect him, and led him in 
procession up the great ceutral aisle. The Em- 
peror reached the altar, bent his head, and kissed 


seen him when his troops were cheering him on 
the battle-field. It took him a quarter of an hour 
to force his way to his carriage; and tor two days 
after St. Petersburg was in a delirium of loyalty. 


HIS TESTIMONY. 
He does well who does | bie best, 
Te ha weary? lat him 
oi : 


me ' : 


Just before the English House of Commons ad- 
journed for its Easter recess, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister, introduced his long-promised 
measure for the reform of the land system in Ire- 
land. 

This measure had been looked forward to with 
deep anxicty, both in Ireland and in England, for 
many months. It was known that it would have 
a large influence on the fate of millions of the 
Irish poor; and that its intention, at least, would 
be to relieve them of the want and suffering to 
which they have so long been subjected by unjust 
laws. 

It may be frankly confessed, that now that it 
has been given to the world, the bill is a broad 
and gencrous one. It goes a great way toward 
setting wrong right, in regard to Irish land. It 
affords very evident relicf to the poor toiling 
peasant. 

The system of the “three Fs"—fair rent, fixity 
of tenure, and free sale—was recently explained in 
the Companion. This plan scems to form the 
basis of Mr. Gladstone’s bill. 

In order to secure to the tenant a “fair rent” 
and “fixity of tenure,” the bill provides that 
leases shall be made for a period of fifteen years; 
during that period, the landlord cannot raise his 
tenant’s rent, nor can he “evict” him—that is, 
turn him out of his farm. 

The bill provides also for “free sale,” hy ena- 
bling the tenant at any time to sell the remainder 
of his Iease, and obtain the value of the improve- 
ments he has made. 

In order that these benefits may be secured to 
the tenant, the power of enforcing them is placed 
in special courts, established for the purpose, 
which will have authority to keep the tenant in his 


shall pay, and that he should reccive if he chooses 
to sell out his Icase. 

A yet more important feature of the land bill, 
perhaps, is that which creates a Land Commis- 
sion. This Commission is to he empowered to 
buy estates that their owners wish to scll, and to 
divide them up and scll them to small tenants. 

It will be able to advance money from the Eng- 
lish treasury to these tenants, to enable them to 
buy the divided-up farms; requiring a moderate 
re-payment by annual instalments (£5 for cach 
£100 loaned) for a period of thirty-five years. 
The humble purchaser will then be put in posses- 
sion of the farm, and it will be absolutely his at 
the end of the thirty-five years. 

‘The Land Commission will, moreover, have 
powcr to let, at low rents, any land they may buy, 





to small tenants; and the government is certain 


holding, and to assess the fair amount of rent he} 


to be @ more lenicnt landlord than ‘the present 
proprictors of large estates. 

While these are the most conspicuous features 
of Mr. Gladstone’s measure, there are others of 
importance. One provides for greater cheapness 
in transferring lands from one owner to another. 
A second provides for the migration of peasants 
from a part of Ireland which is overcrowded with 
labor, to a part where labor is scarce and needed. 
A third arranges for the draining and reclamation 
of waste lands, and their oceupancy by small 
farmers; and a fourth enables the government to 
aid, by money, the emigration of those Irish who 
wish to seek their fortunes in new lands. 

It remains to be seen whether this large meas- 
ure ever passes into law. It has many serious 
difficulties with which to contend. The Irish 
members of Parliament do not like some of its 
provisions; others are certain to be opposed warm- 
ly by the Conservatives; and the fate of the bill 
will be very doubtful when it reaches the aristo- 
cratic and landlord-ridden House of Lords. 

If it should overcome these obstacles, we cannot 
doubt that it will confer a very substantial boon 
upon the Irish people. 

Se ae 


For the Companion. 


BY THE SEA. 


Half a malden and all a child, 
Sunset shadows about hicr lie, 

oft winds kiss her, undefiled, 

Watching the white-winged ships go by. 


Shins that rustle thelr snowy salle 
Heckon the maiden, then away, 
Sailing Into silver glooms, 
Never a track or trace leave they. 


Still she watches upon the strand; 
Mornings gather and fade away: 
Guided by a phantom hand, 
Nearer her ship comes, day by day. 





Not a ripple shall cleave the sea: 
Silence shall tend her myntic flight; 
hope her star shall ve 
Oey the dim glooms Intg the yj sw 
OW! 








ee. 
THE MACHINE IN POLITICS. 


A well-known writer on civil service reform has 
recently printed an article in which the origin of 
machine politics in the United States is carefully 
studied. He finds that the inventor of the system 
was Aaron Burr, whose name and memory no 
American respects, but whose teachings are accept- 
ed and acted upon by thousands of politicians. 

Burr held that a political party was an army. 
Obedience to its leaders was the one duty ; disohe- 
dience was to be punished mercilessly. He also 
regarded offices as the legitimate rewards of party 
service, and summary removal from such positions 
was to be the fate of all who failed to drill humbly 
Tae ey vehance 
- ts Gentral 
. Pe SiGty ooMfere n Buren 
eu ay va deate, cuere was searcely such a 
thing known as the removal of a faithful officer be- 
cause he did not belong to the ruling party, or be- 
cause, belonging to it, he showed a disposition to 
have a mind of his own. 

General Jackson adopted in national affairs the 
system that had already been introduced in the 
government of the State of New York,—the evil 
inheritance from Aaron Burr. Mr. Van Buren, 
trained in the New York school, was the tempter 
who taught the President how to act, and Ied him 
on. 

The most important officc—then as it is to-day 
—after the cabinet positions, and the one more lu- 
crative than any other, was that of Collector of 
Customs at the port of New York. A very large 
part of the entire revenue of the government is 
paid to that officer, and a great number of clerks 
and subordinates are employed. 

Under Mr. Van Buren’s advice, the President re- 
moved the old and faithful Collector, and put in 
his place a second-rate politician. In a few months 
there had been more removals from office for no 
cause at all, in all parts of the country, than there 
had been in the previons forty ycars. 

The new Collector proved to be a defaulter in a 
short time, for an immense sum of money. The 
man who succeeded him, who had heen also ap- 
pointed because he was a good—perhaps we ought 
to say a bad—politician, was also corrupt. 

But from that time to this, the system has never 
been changed. Every Collector of New York, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, has been sclected, not be- 
cause he was specially qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office,—although some of them were 
qualified,—but for political reasons, 

The most of these Collectors have made their of- 
fices a sort of dictatorial power in the politics of 
the State and nation. Whether Whigs, Democrats, 
or Republicans, their policy has been the samc. 
Some were more and some less ambitious, exact- 
ing and despotic, but the difference has been only 
one of degree. 

So for fifty years the New York Custom House, 
where, if anywhere, the governing principle should 
he the attainment of the highest possible business 
efficiency, has been a refuge for hungry politicians, 
and a political machine of the worst sort. Under 
some administrations the clerk who neglected to pay 
promptly whatever sum a committee of outsiders 
saw fit to require of him, to be used in carrying 
elections, was discharged before a week had passed. 

All this is in the highest degree wrong and dis- 
graceful. Another generation, we hope, will read 
the story of it with amazement and shame. The 
public conscience is now awakening to the evil, and 

















areform is demanded. Ilow long it will take to 
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carry the reform, noone can tell. But it is one that 
ought to enlist the sympathy and support of every 
good man of every party. 

ns 


THE EVEN SCALES OF FATE. 

A pathetic little story {s told by French correspond. 
ents of the royal family of Sweden. Queen Sophie was 
ill for six years, and suffered from nervous exhaustion 
so much during that time aa to be unable to hear a note 
of music, in which she had always before taken a keen 
delight. 

She was cured with marvellous rapidity winter before 
last in Amsterdam, and on hearing of her recovery, her 
eldest son, Prince Oscar, hastened to her. 

‘The Prince has a remarkably fine voice, of great com- 
pass and sweetnces. The evening after he arrived, his 
mother asked him to sing to her, and listened with 
clasped hands and a radiant face, while the Prince sang 
with the tears stealing down bia cheeks, his eyes fixed 
on the mother, restored to him almost from the grave. 

Glimpses such as this, into the life of courts, show us 
the same eimple drama going on in the hearts of kings 
and qucens as in those of the poorest of their subjects. 
A child’s birth, love, and then death! By these eventa 
the eame cords are struck etemmally, generntion after 
generation, in palace or hut, with the monotony of the 
three notes of a Chinese song. 

We are apt to look upon royal personages with envy, 
because of the glitter and pomp about them, forgetting 
that they are from habit indifferent to these things; 
even find them tiresome and weighty. 

Victoria, in her journal, complains of the tedious 
state ceremonials, and the crowds which followed her, 
‘as any other young girl would of disagreeable echool 
duties; but she found intense delight in her baby’s first 
bath, or in an adventure in the Highlands when she 
was wet and bungry, and “Jane—the maid—cooked a 
chicken deliciously.” 

It is not easy for young people to look through the 
outer garment of circumstance, birth and wealth, and 
find only the man and woman under all. Hence young 
people are apt to be cuvious and easily discouraged with 
their own lot in life. Yet the scales hang more evenly 
than ghey think. The very man whose rank or money 
they covet, may envy them some possession which he 
has not. 

‘The poor clergyman, bis children half.starved and 
shabby, sighs as his rich neighbor rolls by in his car- 
riage, and the neighbor would give all he is worth for 
the good man’s simplicity and faith. ‘The needy author 
whom all the world knows, envies the millionaire, aud 
the millionaire is made happier by a chance mention of 
hia name in print than by all his shekels. The sooner 
we study the law of compensation, the sooner we shall 
get below this mystery of life, and find it clear and Just. 


—— 


DEATH THE ONLY RESOURCE. 

A young man who entered a street car in New York 
ashort time since, staggered and fainted. It was dis- 
covered that he was bleeding from a self-inflicted pistol 
shot in the side. He was taken toa hospital. There 
he told his story. 

He was a young fellow of ordinary ability, but good 
edscation and gentle breeding. Tv had gone from bis 
home in New England to New York to make his for- 
tune, and there, like thousands of other silly boys, who 
have sought that great city for the same purpose, he 
had been pushed down by the trampling multitude. 

In the place which he managed to secure in a com- 
mercial house, he was given hard work, rough words, 
and wages which would not keep him from starvation. 

He threw up his position. “1 thought my education 
should command a higher place,” he said. Then began 
the dreary, hopeless search for work which has driven 
so many men to despair in the last four years in our 
great cities. 

He did not find it. Tis money was rapidly going. He 
was reduced to sleeping In doorways and living on dry 
bread. Finally he had not even the dry bread. He 
would not beg. 

“T borrowed a platol and put an end to it,” he said. 
“It was my last resource. I never did think much of 
life.” 

Now the man who thinks little of life is Invariably he 
who makes little use of it. Death is never the last re- 
source for any man who has common-sense and willing- 
nesa.to use the chances open to him. 

Instead of trudging from door to door to find work 
for hie brain in the great city where he was not wanted, 
if this Ind had gone to the farms in New Jersey, just 
outside, he would have found work for his hands, food 
for his body, and sufficient wages for his services. 

He could svon have saved his parsage money to the 
West or South, and there have begun work as a farm. 
hand, until he could take up a farm for himself. 

There is the plain, rational course in this country to 
comfort, competency, wealth. Foreigners see it, and 
make use of it. Over forty-eight thousand emigrants 
landed in one month in New York, and made their way 
direct to the great, rich, untilled lands waiting for them 
in the West. 

But our American boys crowd Into the cities, to 
starve and finally “put an end to it,”—if not with a pis. 
tol, with rum,—declaring that death is the last resource. 
It Is difficult to have pity for these victims of their own 
folly. 
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MOSES STUART. 

The late Prof. Mosca Stuart, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, was a living illustration of Dean Swift’s re- 
mark about “the two noblest things, which are sweet- 
ness and light.” He had a genius for arousing young 
men to make the most of themselves. If ever there 
lived aman who might properly be classed aa unique, 
Moses Stuart was that man. 

He was once confined to his bed for several weeks by 
typhoid fever. Two students watched with him every 
night. One who shared in this duty eays that the pro- 
fessor apoke of his symptoma and the treatment of the 
disease as if he had been a doctor of medicine instead 
ofa doctor of divinity. 

After the sick professor had given his medical opin- 
jon of his own case, he asked the atudent to read aloud 
a work on typhoid fever, just translated from the 
French. It advanced a new theory as to the treatment 
of the disease, and the professor, whose mind was al- 
ways open to new Ideas, if they were introduced by 





reasonable arguments, was intenecly interested fn it. 
It was a scence worthy of the painter’s brush. Two 
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watchers sitting before the large open fireplace, whence 
sparkled the burning oak, and rending a learned med!- 
cal work to that sick man on the bed! It was not be- 
cause he Intended to act as his own physician that he 
listened, but because he was then Intereeted in typhoid 
fever and wished to know the latest theorics respecting it. 
It was characteristic of his mind, which thirsted for the 
best that was said on any subject which foterested him. 

Later in the night, the subject of death came up in 
the conversation. One of the watchers asked Mr. Stuart 
if the contemplation of it begat any fear. 

“None whatever!" he anawered. ‘*Why sbould it? 
Here ix the promise: ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
penee whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trustcth 
in thee.’ 

“Now,” he continued, “I know I trust in Him. I 
know my whole soul is stayed on Him. S0 I know, 
when the time for my départure comes, I shall have 
that perfect peace He has promised. I don’t give my- 
acif a moment’s uneasiness as to that—not a moment’s!”’ 

It is not strange that such ‘sweetness and light,” 
united with scholarship and enthusiasm, should ralae 
up a noble class of scholars—men who have made the 
world better for having lived In it. 

pe 
“TOO ELOQUENT.” 

William C. Preston, of South Carolina, was noted for 
his cloquence. It was, however, a8 an unvedote shows, 
too deelamatory for the United States Senate. On one 
oceasion, Mr. Preston, Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and O. 
IL. Smith, of Indiana, all members of the Senate, were 
conversing on “eloquence.” 

“What Is true eloquence 
Smith. 

“J am not able to define it satisfactor!! replied that 
gentleman; “but if you will pardon me, I will tell you 
what the world thinks it is not, by referring to your 
speech the other day on the bill for the relicf of the 
heirs of Hall.” 

“Tet us hear it,” said all the gentlemen. 

“You know Col. Preston, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on military affairs, made a very cloquent apeech 
last week, in support of a bill granting relief to the 
heirs of Mall, for the use of bis improved rifle by the 
United States. 

“While he was speaking, the agent of the heirs was 
sitting in the gallery, listening. ‘The bill received just 
six votes. I voted against it. After the adjournment, 
the agent calicd at my room and carnestly requested me 
to move a reconsideration. I told him it would do no 
good, as the bill could not pass the Senate. “All Task,’ 
he said, imploringly, ‘is that you will move to reconsid- 
er, and just tell the Senate what the merits of the bill 
are.’ 

«Did you not bear the eloquent speech of Col. Pres- 
ton?” 

«*Yea, I heard it, but the truth is, Col. Preston is so 
eloquent that the Senate can’t understand him.’”” 

‘The four Senators buret into a hearty Inugh, and none 
more heartily than Mr. Preston himeelf. 














asked Mr. Preston of Mr. 
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COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 10. 
‘We will give the following prizes for the articles 
specified : 


Twenty Dollars for the best marine view, in oil 
colors. 


Fifteen Dollars for the best wood-carving of game. 

Ten Dollars for the best story. Not less than ten 
pages note-paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best story. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on “Flowers.” 


Five Dollars for the best specimen of Kensington- 
atitch work. 


Five Dollars for the best map of Africa. 
Three Dollars for the second best map. 


All competitors must be subscribers to tho Com- 
panion, and under twenty years of age. The second 
prize will be given to those under fifteen. 

Maps should be drawn on cartridge or drawing paper, 
and not over 12 by 15 inches in size. They should also 
be lettered and give lines of latitude and longitude. 

‘All articles must be strictly the work of the competi- 
tor, and submitted on or before the fifteenth day of 
June next, with name, age and address of competitor 
attached, and addressed “Assistant Editor.” 

‘Those who intend to compete will receive a copy of 
the rules by sending a threc-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Editor. 








oe 
KING COTTON. 

Every one at the North rejoices at the prosperity of 
the South. ‘Travellers from the South report a unl- 
versal activity among the cotton planters, who are lay- 
ing their plans and hoping for a crop of eight millions 
of bales next fall. 

Cotton has a good many friends besides man; the 
cotton-worm, for example, and various other vermin. 
We call them friends, because they like cotton well 
enough to cat it. Man, theeefore, may not secure all of 
the eight million bales he is hoping to harvest; but even 
if the vertnin cat a large share of that which Is grown, 
the human admirers of the plant are likely to gather the 
most of it. 

Cotton planting ia the prettiest, cleancst, nicest farm. 
ing in the world; cotton being not inaptly called “the 
gentleman's crop.” 

At Atlanta, in October next, there will be held the 
first grand Cotton Exposition ever given. A vast edi- 
fice is to be built, in which will be exhibited cotton In 
all its forms, cotton machinery of every kind, and cot- 
ton fabrics in every varicty ; white outside of the build- 
ing there will be an extensive cotton garden, in wh 
all the known species of the plant yvill be secn growing 
or grown. 

‘This will be a very interesting and important exhibt- 
tion. Cotton used to be called king. The king seems 
coming to his own again. 

— — 30 
HUMOROUS VIEWS. 

Sussex, England, is noted for the shrewd scnee and 
dry humor of its inhabitants, and for its excellent breed 
of hogs. The people think for themselves and give ut- 
terance to their thoughts In racy Saxon epecch, which 
is quaint and forcible, though not clegant. 

One of these Sussex men, dressed in a round frock, 
such as his fathera had worn for generations, once ex- 
pressed to the parish clergyman his opinion of politice. 
He was no cynic, but having come to doubt the exist- 
ence of political honesty, he thus clothed his view 

“Well, in my opinion, politics arv about like this: 

















I’ve got a sow in my yard with twelve little ung, and 
the little uns can’t all feed at once, because there Isn't 
room enough. 

“So I shuts six of’em out of the yard while other 
six be feedin’; and the six as be shut out, they just do 
make a noise till they be let in, and then they be just as 
quiet as the rest.” 

Another parishioner, who also had original views as 
to the “outs” and the ins,” put forth his opinion that 
the purpose cf political leaders was not the public good, 
but to feed from the public treasury, in this humorous 








“Tbe a miller, and I've got rata, and I keep eats, and 
one day I look into a place under my mill, and there I 
scvs cats and rats all feeding toge! t h 
at my expense.” 
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AVERSIONS OF APPETIT 
Dr. Oswald calls attention, in the / Science 
Monthly, to the fact that an antipathy to a special dish 





indicates the presence of a constitutional rey 
which it 1s not wise to disregard. Ilo says 

I knew a Belgian soldier on whom common salt, in 
any combination, and in any dose excceding ten penny 
weighta, acted as a drasti 
Hindoos cannot taste animal food wit 

Similar effects have obliged indivi 
from onions, sage, parsnips and even f 
toes, Dr. Percira mentions the case 
who had an incurable aversion to mu 

“He could not eat mutton in any 
Viarity wax supposed to be owing to ca 
mutton Was repeatedly disguleed and 





ance, 




















‘The pecu- 
, but the | 
2 to bim un 
known; but uniformly with the tame result of produe- 








ing violent vomiting and diarrhaes 


“And from the xeverity of the effects, which were in 














fact those of a virulent poison, there can be little doubt 
that, if the use of mutton had been sted in, it would 
soon have destroyed the boy's lifi 

We know a lady whose missionary work in Burmab 
has attracted the attention of Ei c ‘ople, 
who could not eat rice. Once w was Visiting in 
England, her hostess, thinking the aversion a mere 
whim, put a table-apoonful of rice in th: Though 
the soup was strained before bel: and not a 






grain of rice was to be ween In it 
lady tasted it whe exclaimed, “0 
soup!” and was obliged to leave {he table. 


t the moment the 


there's rice in this 


<0 
@MY JEANNIE!” 


Thomas Carlyle has left some chart 
his domestic life, and of the wisdom 
Jeanni 
sided over the household. While living on a small in- | 
come in a Scottish hamlet, Lord Jeffrey and his family | 
paid him a visit. Carlyle says 

Our party, the head of it, especially, was chatty anc 
cheery ; but I remember nothing so well as the consum 
mate art with which my dear one played the domest 
field-marshal, and spread out our ex 
without fuss or bustle; to cover over everything a coat 
of hospitality and even clegance and sbundane 

I have been in houses ten times, nay, a hundred | 
times as rich, where things went not so well. | 

Though never bred to this, but brought up in opulent | 

tenty, abe finding it become necessary, loyally applied | 

erecif to it, and soon surpassed in if all the women I 
have ever seen. 

My noble one, how beautiful has our poverty made 
thee to me! She was so true and frank withal; noth- 
ing of the skulking Balderstone in her. 

one day mt dimers remem Mer, Jeffrey a ie 
fritters or bits of pancake he was cating, and she let 
him know, not without some vestige of shock to bim, 
that she had made them. 

“What, you! twist up the frying-pao and catch them 
in the al 

Even no, my high friend, and you may turn It over in 
your mind! 





~ glimpses of 
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“FOR YOU.” 


A good story {is told of an amusing mistake once 
made by Danlel Webster. A concert was given in 
Washington, the chief attraction of which was Jenny 
Lind’s singing. Mr. Webster, being late, entered a 
private box, just as the audience were applauding the 
songstress. Mr. Webster, thinking it was meant for 
him, stepped to the front of the box and bowed several 
times. The Turkish ambassador, of whom the follow. 
ing story is told, had a keener perception than Webster : 


The Turkish Ambassador, Musurus Pasha, was one 

of the party at Shandon, and he and Livingstone trav- 

clled in the same carringe. At one of the stations they 
vere greatly cheered by the volunteers. 

“The cheers are for you,” Livingstone said to the 

Ambassador with a smile. 

“No,” said the Turk, “I am only what my master 
made me; you are what you made yourself.” 

When the party reached the Queen’s Hotel a working 
man rushed across the rond, seized Livingstone’s hand, 
saying, “I must shake your hand,” clapped him on the 
back, and rushed back again. 

“You'll not deny, now,” said the Ambassador, “that 
that’s for you.” 

a Aa eS as. 


A DEAD CITY. 

W. H. Howells, in one of his booke of travel, apeak- 
ing of the dilapidated walls and towers of an ancient 
city, describes them as “mere phonographic consonants 
dumbly representing the past, out of which all vocal 
glory has departed.” The rapid changes of habitation 
in parta of our own country leave silent examples to 
Justify that striking figure quite ns well. Itis anid that : 


Out in the White Pine District, Nevada, stands the 
City of Hamilton. Ta 1860, there were forty thousand | 
Inhabitants there. Now there are lesa than two hun- 
dred. Great brick and atone blocks stand tenantless, 
and rows of wooden buildings are vacant. 

- ery family has a whole block to itself, or can have 
i 


back through the deserted city, and all the inhabitants 
turned out to see the sight of a live stranger. 


——. - +@—__—. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER. 

The late Dr. Bushnell used to tell the following ance- 
dote to show the influence of climate upon the judg- 
ment. Aa they were coming out of churck one drizzly 
Sunday, his wife remarked: 

“You had better burn that sermon; it isn’t worth re- 
peating any where.”” 

“7 shall do no such thing,” I answered, a little vexed; 
“the sermon {a up to my average.” 

She persisted, and I said little more. But a year or 
two afterwards, on a bright, cheery Sunday in May— 
one of those days that make a discourse go off iteelf—1 
took that same sermon aynin. And aa we came down 
the aisle after service, she whispered (without the 
slightest notion that she had heard it befere),— 

“1 would mark that to preach on exchange. It is bet- 
ter than common.” 
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sc titntte t ts ve s'ate-yre {REBUILT 1 $200 TO $220 A YEAR. 


wants to. A Detroiter and his frieud rode on horsc- | 


CHAUTAU 


Phonography, Clay Modelling, ete., etc. 
“C.F. M. A.” July 80 to Aug. 4; “C. C. C..” Aug. 3 to 18) 





ticon Illustrations; C. L. 3. 
Old Time Singing School 
Lights; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, ete., ete. 

For Circulars address 
(Mention the Companion.) 


Round Tables; C. L. 8. 
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D., subject to examination before payment. Goods may 
always be returned if un tory. Write fc 

and directions for ¢ ring. tO . PE 

©O., Clothiers, 487 Broadway, New Yor! 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, with superb 
new prick buildings, heated with steam, ‘will, reopen 
pir 12S. Thirt Professors agd ‘Teachers. 
‘allege Gourse 1 
Oratory and M 
JOS. FE. KING 








ules; Colluge Preparatory} 
usic. Address for prospectus, 
D., Fort Edward, 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


‘The great success of the Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw 
has Induced the maker to apply the same prit 
the Holly, The result 1s, that the “Prize Hol 
we now offer, combines more desirable points than any 
of our former machines, It runs with great speed and 
quietness, and is very simple in construction, as can be 
seen by the cut, ‘This style of a machine Is so very 
desirable that we give It our most hearty approval. 




















' THE PRIZE HOLLY 


Has a solid Emery Wheel, Improved Adjustable Clamps. 
Polished Tilting Table, Powerful Speed Drill. Steel 
Straining Rod, It will cut acircle of 40 inches. Ith 

16-Inch Lathe Bed with polished V-shaped Ways. 
the most value for the money of any muchine yet made, 








This shows Prize Holly set for Lathe work. 


Although it costs more to manufacture this Saw, we 
shall, for the present, sell itat the price of the old style 
machine —$3 00. 





Manx 'TWAtn, speaking of a new mosquito netting, 
writes: “The day is coming when we shall sit uoder 
our nets inehurch and slumber peacefully, while the 
discomfited flies club together aud take it out of the 
mipieter.”. 


On receipt of $2.00 extra we will send with the machine 
a Head-block, Tall-block, and Rest. This will give you 
beskles the Saw a nice Lathe for $5 00, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 
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“NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES"—July 7 to August 18. “TEACHERS' RETREAT’—July 19 to August 
2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature, 
Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, Language-Museum, Educational Concersazions, Music, Tunic Sol-fa. 


‘ritical Studies In Shakespeare and 





+ “C, 8..." Aug. 3 to 18; “C. 8,8. Assembly,” Aug. 2 to 22. 


Daily Bible Studies; S. 8. Ne 1] Work: Children’s Classes; Theolog- 
GRAND OPENING DAY JULY 30. feat etures: Lectures on Sctence and on Art, with Brilliant Stercop= 





Camp-Fire; C. L. 8. C. Class (1882) Vigil; Wumination 





cursions on the Lake; Illuminated Flect; Naval Engagement at Night; Electric 


Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 
After May 1, ask at samo address for fall Chantanqus Programme for 1881. 


GET THE BEST. 


If you intend to get the New Edition of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 





See Webster’s Unabridged, r 











ing the name of each sail,—showing the 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 

Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, Horse, 





Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 843 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words 
New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
(18,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 












I Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
Published by 6.&C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 








IN THE SPRINC, 


When one feels relaxed, is tired all 
the time and don’t take much stock in 
anything, remember, a good Ginger 
Tea, (spoonful,) sweetened to the 
taste, and made with hot (boiling,) 
water, will add to your back-bone, 
~and make you take interest in life— 
remembering, always, that the Genu- 
ine, Old-fashioned Brown’s Ginger Is 
the Original Ginger, and is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer and owner as 
solely made for more than 50 Years by 
FREDERICK BROWN, 
Philadeiphia. 


RUPTURE 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN. famous for his successful 
treatment and cure of RUPTURE, for the past thirty 
years, has just returned irom his St. Louis office, ani 
imay how be consulted dally at his principal office, 251 
Broadway. 

No man‘is safe who has a rupture, no matter how fr 
significant he may consider It, for every man who ha 
dled from it, once flattered himself that {t was but a 
trifling allment, and « 
and the injury of trus 
no euloyment 

t 


















¢ regarded it as unworthy special 
attentlo js not a standstill affliction: {t Is steadily 
progressive, even unto death, and he is wise who takes 
the necessary steps to be citectually relleved of It before 
the day of swffering and gloom conies upon him. 

For ‘the be it of the Nicted who are incredulous 
regarding Dl. SHERMAN'S great success, he respeet~ 
fully submits (from amon es of similar fetters) the 
following Convincing Proc 


WESLEY PHILLIPS’ CURE. 




















ERMAN. 
Lam lappy to foform you that Iam en- 
my large sérotal rupture. Tt is one year 
ago to-day that T feceived your treatment. T have fest= 
ed the cure by going without the appliance. My business 
Is that of locomotive enyineer. 

My rupture, as you will call to your mind, was similar 
to Mr. Jordan's In your pamphlet of IHustrations. 

T was ruptured in the year 1863, while in thearmy. T 
have tried spring and cla-te trusses with great discom- 
fort and injury, my rupture always growing worse. 
Finding T must get ‘some relief or give up my business, 
I determined to try you ats a last resort, and I must say 
that I found your treatment a complete sucecss. My 
Improvementand cure have. considering my terrible con= 
ditlon, surprised wy friends as well as myself. During 
your treatment T Worked hard at my business, enjoying 
both safety and comfort, and have not lost a day's work. 
My general health has alse improved. I will take pleas- 
ure in recommending the afficted to you whenever I 
have an oppertunit 

You may publish its letter for the benefit of humanity, 
My addregs is 211 East 4th Street, With best wishes, I 
Temaln,xours respectfully, | WESLEY PHILLIPS. 

New YORK City, Cet. 25, 1880. 


DR. KURLEY ABOUT DR. SHERMAN. 


W. H. Préscort, Esq.. Boston, Mass: 

DEAR Sik: For the last ir I have been living at 
Ferguson, Mo. Yours of the 7th inst., to hand this A.M... 
inquiring about Dr. J. A. Sherman's treatment. If you 
have a hernta, or rupture sometimes called, go by all 
means and consult Dr Sherman. He has the most per 
fect cure for it I have ever met with, He made a perfect 
cure upon my wife. Ifyou see Dr. Bherman. present my. 
regards, tell him to write me. Yours peepee Ny, 


EY, M.D. 
FERGVSON, Mo., Feb. 11, 1877. 


RADICALLY CURED by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN'S, 
method without the injury trusses inflict, and without 
interfering with labor, Patients from a distance can re- 
ceive treatment and return for home same day. Days of 
consultation each week at Boston office, 43 Milk Street, 
‘Wednesday, Thursday and Friday: New York office, 251 
Broadway. Monday, Tuesday and Saturday. His Book, 
containing Hkenerses of bad cases, before and after curo, 
mailed for 10 cents, 
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For the Companton, 
BLUEBIRDS. 


Farewell, icicles, cold and snow! 
© gentle Southwind, haste and blo 
O Woodsy Violets, smile and grow 
Tee-weet! ta-weet! chee=o! chec-o! dziligol 
Prway! p'way! d'zcet! d'zeet! pillameet! 














Away, away! let's 

Let's find the long: 

‘The April showe 

Too-d'zect! too-d'zeet! te 

Chee-o! chee-o! weetamee 
d'zee! 






Ys 
pe-wa-a-y! 
pillamect! chi-a-y! 





Let's find the orchard’s ro 





ea, 


The red-gold buds of the maple-tree, 


The summery song of the bumblebee 












Tec-to! pe-to! ello-est! d'zu-d'zect! d'zu! d’zeet! 

Peto! chee-o! chee-o! tu-tee! chilll'd'zink! 

Here's the dear old oak by the mossy brink, 

Where at rosy dawn we came to drink 

To liltand pling, to prin aud prink 

Tee-to-cst! tweet! tweet! Uweet! flla-zink! ilae 
zin 

Pee-to! pee-to! iNaloo! t'link! t'link! tllo-est! 

10 the East, you'm fly to the West, 

















Ina rosewood tree bulld a silver nest, 
You find at last the old home's the best; 
Twill-io! twilll-o! ploo-o! ploo-oo! illa-estt 








Chillilee-ee! chee-o! chee-o! peto-est! est! est! 
1 tweet! t’zoo! Uzeet! d'zee-ee! 








ta-weet! chee-choo! chee-ee 
ee! ila-loo! pe-wasa: p'wee-ce! 
pet! dzilligo! thasinkt d'zee-d'zcet! 
Wee-ta-uieet! chiee-o! cliee-o! chee-o! Uwee-est! 
AGNES E, MITCHELL, 
Se 
For the Companton. 
“MOTHER!” 

In one of the most honored and influential fam- 
ilies of Virginia, a wife and mother dicd in the 
bloom of her womanly beauty. 

For several years she had been a gentle, unob- 
trusive yet faithful Christian woman. When she 
felt that the last moments of life were approach- 
ing, she called her little children to her bedside, 
and kissed them, and talked of leaving them, and 
of the happy world where she expected soon to be. 

The eldest was but six years of uge, but he could 
understand her when she laid her hand upon his 
head and charged him to love and serve his moth- 
er's God and Saviour. 














Lo bey crew te manhood Na nfsnt nf Hine 
"4 Can sii, 9 Ih age “ane Male nia a ae 
“ 





‘ 





He was a generous-hearted, popular gentleman, 
with a fine home, where he welcomed friends with 
lavish hospitality. No beggar went away hungry 
from his door. 

But his most admired virtues showed no divine 
principle, or trace of religious feeling. Beyond a 
certain pride of position and superiority, he seemed 
to acknowledge no restraint. He was self-indul- 
gent and impetuous, profane on the slightest prov- 
ocation, and like most men of his class, devoted to 
horse-racing and the pleasures of the chase. 

Suddenly a change came. He was the same 
courteous, hospitable gentleman, but he broke away 
abruptly from his convivial habits. His manner 
was more thoughtful and quiet, and he was scen 
regularly at divine worship on the Sabbath. 

In no long time he openly declared himself one 
of the lowly number who call Jesus, Master and 
Lord. 

The change itself was no more surprising than 
his account of it. It was no sermon or spoken or 
written word that had turned him from his world- 
ly course, but it was the touch of his mother’s 
hand. More than forty years before she had laid 
it on his head in blessing—and he declared that he 
had felt it ever since. 

Amid all the cares of his great estate, in his 
noisiest gaicty, in the excitements of the race- 
course, in the fury of political strife, the pressure 
of that soft hand, he said, perpetually recalled his 
mother and her dying charge. And the time 
came when he could resist its appeals no longer. 

Such a parting token has a voice that will not be 
silent, and a power that will not die. 

Ste gp st 
MUTUALLY DISAPPOINTED. 

‘When Gen. Lafayette visited this country, he 
greatly enjoyed meeting the friends he had known 
in the Revolution, and with whom he had shared 
many hardships. But sometimes he was sorely 
disappointed. The changes which time works in 
all men were such that, now and then, he could 
scarcely recognize his old associates. It is a little 
amusing, however, to know that occasionally his 
former friends were equally disappointed in him. 

He paid a visit to John Adams, at Quincy. The 
expectations of both parties were high, and they 
counted ona joyful day. But the changes of time 
were not allowed for, and the reaction was there- 
fore great. 

Lafayette said to a friend, as he was leaving the 
house: 

“What a sad change in Mr. Adams! I can see 
scarcely a trace of the man whom I used to admire 
and honor.” 

Mr. Adams’ comment was equally striking: “I 
was asking myself continually, Can this be Lafay- 





ette? He is wholly unlike the General whom I 
loved in the Revolution. It is unpleasant to miss 
the old friend.” 
Both expected too much, and as usual, both 
were disappointed. 
oS eg 
STRANGE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


We have still much to learn from foreign coun- 
tries with regard to education. In Berlin, for ex- 
ample, there is a Laundry School, in which more 
than seventy girls are learning all the kinds of 
washing. There is mach more to washing than to 
stand at a great steaming tub, and rub clothes up 
and down, up and down, upon a board. There 
is chemistry in washing. There is a fine art of 
washing. 

Almost every fabric, from the coarsest flannel to 
the finest lace, requires particular treatment; and 
in large cities, like Berlin, Paris, and New York, 
considerable numbers of skilful and intelligent 
women earn their living by washing and cleaning 
the finer articles of clothing. In New York such 
work is almost invariably done by French women, 
who have served an apprenticeship to it in their 
own country. 

At the Berlin Laundry School all the arts and 
mysteries of washing are taught. It is not a char- 
ity school, although the tuition fee is somewhat less, 
perhaps, than the instruction costs. 

Under the same management, there are schools 
for teaching other industrial arts, such as dress- 
making, hair-dressing, cooking, machine-sewing, 
embroidery, artificial flower-making, garment-cut- 
ting, andothers, The classes in dress-making con- 
tained in December last three hundred and seven- 
ty-tive pupils, who paid from two dollars to three 
dollars and a half per month for instruction. The 
cooking school had sixty-six pupils, and the type- 
setting school had thirty-two. 

One very great diticulty in conducting classes of 
this kind is to find a sale for the numberless_arti- 
cles produced by so many busy young hands. 

Some gurments are spoiled ‘in the making, per- 
haps, but a much larger number are exceptionally 
well nade, the work being done under vigilant and 
competent supervision. 

'To get an outlet for the 
and the food cooked, a ba: 
where articles 

The best of it are not char- 
ity schools. Provident parents who wish their 
girls to have a better lot than domestic service, and 
ambitious girls who desire to improve, can be ac- 
commodated in these classes, and honestly pay for 
instruction. 

Not that charity is not a high and holy thing in 
its place and time. One of the most curious schools 
in Europe was the direet result of benevolent feel- 



























ived. 











released from prison, where they may have leen 
confined for very slight offences.” She saw the har- 
pies standing round the gate of the Rouen prison, 
ready to pounce upon two girls, who were about to 
xo forth, blighted and disgraced,—the all but cer- 
tain prey of licentious men. 

“Tell me,” said she to the chaplain of the rison, 
“what I can do to save these unfortunates.” 

“Find a chamber,” said he, in reply, “buy a loaf 
of bread, straw to sleep on, and a candle. To- 
morrow, God will provide.” 

She had in her purse seventeen sous. They suf- 
ficed to buy the lodging, the loaf, the straw, and 
the candle; and the next y other help came. 
Soon good souls gave Sister Ernestine, or enabled 
her to buy, a house and a small field, to which 
some one added a few goats. 

Thus was founded this wonderful Farm School 
for girls convicted of minor offences, and who wish 
to lead good lives. The school now possi an 
tate of three hundred and twenty-six acres, all cul- 
tivated by strong, willing young women. 2 

They raise many cattle, having a hundred dows 
upon their hands, and twenty-three horses, to gay 
nothing of a thousand chickens. The establish- 
ment is still under the charge of Sister Ernestine 
and the Abbé Podevin, who aided her in founding 
it, and they are assisted by twenty-five sisters of 
the same order. 

The inmates learn all the work of a farm, both 
indoor and outdoor. In winter, they knit, spin, 
weave, make soap, sew, and take care of the cat- 
tle; in summer, they dig, plant, gather, and in 
short do the whole work of the farm without the 
assistance of a man. 

In the mild climate of that part of France, such 
labors are not so unsuited to women as they would 
be under our burning sun, and during our long, 
severe winters. 


Such are some of the curious girls’ schools in 
Europe. We shall have similar or better ones in 
due time. America is bound to have everything 
good that the world produces and that man in- 
vents. 


wee ie eS 



































——_+o____. 
SHAMED. 


The struggles of an athletic Quaker against the 
temptation to “smite” or to retaliate when he had 
been imposed upon, are laughably represented in 
the character of “Brother Phineas Fletcher.” An 
Ohio paper relates how Mr. Butterworth, another 
“Broadbrim,” once conquered a mean man who 
meant to wrong him. He was a large man, and 
carried his uon-resistant principles into his daily 
life. 

A few aes ago, he was a pork dealer in Cincin- 
nati, and had purchased of » farmer near hy a 
number of hogs, to be delivered on a certain day. 
When the day arrived, Mr. B. was promptly on 
hand, but meantime hogs had gone up one cent; 
so the farmer begged Mr. B. to remain over night, 
as there was no occasion to hurry back. 

Next morning, after breakfast, “Well,” said Mr. 
Butterworth, “I am ready to receive the hogs now 
if thee is ready to deliver them.” 

“But you won't get ’em,” surlily replied the 
farmer. 





COMPANION. 


“And why not, friend ?” asked Mr. B. 

“Because,” said the rascal, “the contract was 
that you were to take them yesterday ; and as yes- 
terday is gone, and as you didn’t do 60, the con- 
tract is at an end.” 

“Thee is mistaken,” retorted the purchascr, 
drawing the contract; “the agreementis that I was 
to call tor them yesterday, which I did, and 

Here the farmer became so indignant at the fnil- 
ure of his little trick, and the loss of one cent on 
the pound, that he struck Mr. B. violently on the 
breast with his fist, having no more effect than if 
he had struck a cotton bale. 

“Thou arta great coward,” replied Mr. Butter- 
worth, with ditliculty suppressing his rage. “Thee 
knows Tam a non-resistant, or thee would never 
have dared to strike. I could grind thee to pow- 
der if I would; but I desist!” 

This so mortified the farmer that he offered the 
Shaker his hand, and was ever after one of his 
firmest friends. 


Sg 
For the Companion, 


COME IN ON TIME. 


Whether, my friend, you may plouvh, sow, or reap, 
peeches, or nnusic, or rhyme, 
t you Wake, or Whether you sleep, 

Come in of time! 


Behind the time, oh, you never can be, 
Whatever your ealfing or elime, 
From losses, er 
Come in on time! 
Many misfortanes 4 
Oh, how n " 
Arise from tar 



























The sun and the moon and the stars on high, 
P rining their courses sublime 
ons, the months, the days, as they fly, 
Come in on time. 


Then, would you he noble, honest and true, 
And with the grand harmony chime, 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, 
Come in on tine. 

















ELIA8 Nason, 
WIDOWED AND ALONE. 


Governor P. H. Burnett, of California, in bia “Recol- 
lections of a Pioneer," recently published, gives an 
affecting account of a funeral in the gold diggings in 
1848. David Ray died of fever, leaving a young wife 
and five children. His grave was dug @nder the mag. 
nificent pines, and the whole camp gathered about it to 
witness the first interment that had occurred in the 
vicinity. There was no clergyman present. ‘To the 
surprise of all, the beart-broken widow, who had trav. 
celled with her husband across the plains from Indiana, 
only to see him: perish in the wilderness, stood forth at 
the grave and addressed the axxembly. Her epeech wan 
#o pathetic in itself and from the circumstances under 
which it was uttered, that Governor Burnett wrote it 
down soon afterwards, ax nearly as poxsible in her own 
language. It brought tears to every eye in the group. 

“O David? she by aking to her huxha 
“thou art cold and li Lite dost thou know, the 
sorrows thy poor and friendles® and giskly 


suffers. Thou hast gone from yes 
oF ye Pete ete memes ee 


























as@isiaeuaigs Mooccaaby eerie 
never escaped his lips even froma’ be 
found at the grog-shop or the 
who lifted the prayerful hands: . 

“Ie died in hie tight mind, witha conactened weld of 
reproach. ‘The only thing that wounded his conscience 
Was the reflection that, on the road from Indiana to th 
country, he was compelled to labor on the Sabbath ¢ 

“But he is gone toa better world, where hin we 
spirit will be at rest. Oh, if he had only died ina Chr 
tian land! but the thought of his being buried in thi 
lonesome and wicked place is almost too hard to bear. 
He has left me alone in a land of atrangers, a aickly, 
weakly woman. For months and years he waited upen 
me in my weakness without a murmur. I never more 
ehall hear from him the Bible read; I never can sec him 
again on carth. Ab ine! what shail 1 do?” 


———+o—___ 


INDIAN CRUELTY. 

Out in Nebraska there is a Hitle stream called the 
Raw Hide, flowing into the Elkhorn Kiver, a tribu 
to the great Platte. ‘The Raw Hide is an ordin: 
ereck, meandering through a beautifal valley, but it is 
interesting because of the terrible association from 
whieh it derived its name: . 
































In the year 1849, during the heavy emigration to the 
California gold-ticlds, a party from Wisconsin croxse 
the Mixsourl Ri niles above where On 
stands. ‘T ere bound for the Pacitic Coast in quent 

of this party, named Rhines, a 
n, vowed he would slay the first 













of gold. 
foolish, heartless 1 
Indian he should ince 

Shortly after they had entered Nebraeka, they camped 
on the Elkhorn. ‘The next morning they broke camp, 
and passing into the enchanting valley of the Plaite, 
saw a little band of Pawnee Indians trailing peacefully 
along the river. 

One of the gold-seckers reminded Rhines of his foolish 
resolution. ‘The heartless man, levelling hie rifle, de- 
Uberately shot down a young squaw. ‘The party hastily 
moved on, but were soon overtaken by a large band of 
mounted Pawnee warriors. They demanded the sur- 
render of the assassin, Rhines. 

Of course, there was no alternative but to comply, 
for a refusal would have resulted in the massacre of the 
entire party. 

‘The redskins took Rhines, stripped him of his cloth- 
ing and tled him securely to the ground, Then they 
began the horrifying torture of skinving him alive. 
His companions wero compelled to witness the sicken- 
ing operation. 

The Indians Promptly left the scene, after having 
completed their horrible work, without harming the 
reat of the party. Rhines lived but a few hours, and all 
were thankful when death relieved the agony he suf- 
fered. He was buried near the little stream which haa 
since been known as the Raw Hide—a meandering 
monument of the wicked and foolhardy act which cust 
a heartless man his life. 


————+or—____ 


A DOG'S SAGAOITY. 

‘We are preparcd to believe almost anything told of a 
dog's wonderful sense of amell—that special faculty of 
the canine race. The animal here mentioned, however, 
must have depended on something more than a keen 
scent to enable him to take the right railroad train, and 
get off at the right station. The Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gasette says: . 

Capt. Pees Pritchard owns a dog that he would not 
part with for the world. The world is a pretty large 
offer, but he would not accept it for his dog Bruno. 

When in Memphis not long ago, Bruno was separated 
from his master in the crowded atreet, and when the 
captain went on board a stcamboat, on his return to 

le Rock, the dog was not to be acon. 




















His owner was much disturbed by the failure of his 
faithful follower to stay with him. “They had travelled 
many tines from Little Rock to Memphis and back, 
both by steamboat and cars. 

‘The steamer left the wharf, and in due time Capt. 
Pritchard found himeelf in Little Rock. He mourned 
the loss of his dog almost as much as if be had lost a 
child, but that evening, aa he sat to hia room, there 
came a seratching at the door, and when it was opened 
Bruno walked in, wagging his tail with the most tie 
efforta to wag it off. 

How he got home was a nine days’ wonder. Capt. 
Pritchard saw a conductor of the emphis and Little 
Rock Railroad a day or two after, who said,— 

Did your dog come home?” 

“Yes. What do you know about it?” 

“He rode over from Memphis with me. That's all.” 

“Who put him on the train? I want to thunk him.” 

“He got on himself, went into a passenger car, sat 
down, and whenever the train woul stop at any ata. 
ton would shrink back under the seats. Tle did not 
try 10 geet off at any station until Little Rock was 
reached. 

When the brakeman opened the door and shouted 
A {ttle Rock,’ out popped Bruno and made straight for 
ome.” 














—— - +9 
A JAPANESE DOCTOR. 


Travelling in the interior of Japan has sundry draw- 
backs. ‘I'he water is bad, and there Is a lack of such 
food asa civilized stomach can digest. ‘The traveller is 
also aswniled by myriads of fleas, hornets, and a fy 
which bites like a mosquito. An English lady, while 
travelling in that country, being laid up with pain and 
fever, produced by these pests, sent for a native ductor. 
He was an old-faxhioned practitioner, whose medical 
knowledge, having been handed down from father to 
son, led bim to look with suspicion upon European 
methods and drugs. 


Dressed in silk, he entered the patient's room and 
Pprostrated himself three timea on the ground. Then 
sitting down on his heels, he asked to gee her “honora- 
ble hand” and her “honorable foot.” Feeling her pulse 
and looking at her eyes through a magnifying glase, he 
Informed her, with much sucking in of his breath: 
sign of good breeding—that she had fever and must reat. 

Lighting his pipe, he smoked and contemplated his 
patient. “After again making an examination, he 
clapped his hands three times. A servant entered car- 
ryiug a handsome black lacquer chest. Inside there 
was a medicine cheat of gold Incquer, fitted up with 
shelves, drawers, bottles, etc. 

Compounding ‘a lotion, he bandaged the patient's 
arm and hands, telling her to pour the lotion over the 
bandage at intervals, He then gave her medicine for 
the fever, to be drunk in hot water, and wamed ber not 
to use suke, for a day or two. As thisis rice beer, con. 
ning seventeen per cent. of alcohol, the probibition 
did not compliment the Japanese ladies. 

On being asked to name his fee, the doctor, after 
inany bows and much sucking in of hie breath, auggest- 
ed that halfa yen (fifty conta) might not be too much. 
‘The lady by giving bim a whole yen (a dollar) ealled 
forth fervent expressions of gratitude. 

s Mtly she invited lim: to dinner, and had her 
gravity n upset by hix noisy gulpings, gurglogs, 
and drawing in of the breath. By these performances, 
most distiensi yopean, but which Japanese 
etiquette pres » he showed bis appreciation of the 
Tepaet. ee 
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_ awe GET IT. 


affirm, we believe, that a lawyer ought 

iary interest in the case he prosecutes 
rule, though based on the 
profession isa part of the adminis- 
aud should therefore be uubrived, is 
d in practice, 


tra will work for a contingent fee; that 
auree that their services shall be paid for by a 
per cent, of the sum they may recover for thelr 
rite. They practise, as sundry quacks do, ou the 
principle of “No cure, no pay 

If, however, the jury should discover that the elo- 
quent adve ing one word for hie client, but 
two for himself, their verdict would often leave him the 
victim of great expectations. An ancedote of an clo- 
quent Southern lawyer, the Hon. H. W. Hilliard, illus. 
trates the view which Juries tuke of a contingent fee. 

Tn the trial of a grent will case before an Alabami 
court, Mr. Hilliard «} ontestants with great 
eloquence, He compared the vast estate to a stagnant 
pool, giving off malaria, and thus tainting the moral at- 
mosphere. 

Unfortunately for the advocate’s eloquence, it came 
out during the trial that the agreement between the 
nts and himself wax that he should receive for 
his services fen per cent.of what he recovered for them. 

The Inwyer for the y his opportunity and 
made Uhe most of it by thus answering the “malaria” 
argument: 

“If, gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Hillard should gain 
a verdict, he would go to his clients, holding his nose 
with one hand, and opening a pocket with the other, 
and request them, as he was delicate and fearful of his 
health, to drop, very gently, a little—about ten per cent. 
nto hie pocket ! 

retators roared with laughter at 
nd Mr. Hilliard did not en- 











Certain law: 
is, th 
















































jury and 
iew of the "ny 
Joy any fen per cent. 


——+o—___ 


BADLY SCARED. 

A correapondent of the Clinton (Wis.) Weekly Her- 
ald, travelling over the Sierra Penal Mountains (Cal.), 
telle this funny story of the way a mule made a bear 
Jump. He was coming down a steep {ncline, aud was 
Just ready to make the final turn from the shelf-like 
trall, 


I was lending an old gray mule heavily packed with 
blankets, pick, shovel, pots and camping equipage. Just 
then I cast my eye below me, and there stood a grizzly 
bear who evidently had stepped a few feet to the left of 
the trail. 

His head was raised, and his eyes were just glaring 
with vengeance, and he seemed ready for Businers. It 
Was imporrible for him to get past the mule, and it was 
impossible for him to turn round. 

‘Ene old mute auw him about the ame time I did, and 
forgetting all about the character of the trail, he gave 
his caraa pitch forward and then with an awful snort, 
be concluded to retreat.s 

Before he had half turned around, bis hind legs 
slipped over the edge of the trail, and over backward he 
toppled—tail fanning the mountain alr, blankets flying 
like sail, and pots keeping music—right on a bee Ilne 
for the bear, 

Head over heele-the mule went, and as he made the 
last tumble, which would bring him where the bear was 
standing, the sinch broke. Saddle, blankets, pote, plek 
and everything went spitcfully aguinst the grizzly. 

With one tremendous enort, he jumped about fourteen 
feet straight up in the afr, and landed somewhere on 
the other aide of the canon. I got my mule again 
(somewhat bruised); but that bear did not trouble me 


7 —_+e—____ 
THE COURTIER. 


Dumas was a great friend of Vatout's, who was 80 
devoted to Louis Philippe’s family that he followed 
them into exile. On hearing of his death,— 

“Poor fellow!” said Dumas; ‘and how did that hap- 

mn? 

“At dinner; the water they bad to drink was very 
bad; the princes were all sick, but Vatout died.” 

“The courtier!” eaid Dumas, with a smile. 
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For the Companion, 


FIRST UP. 
‘A brave little dandelion woke from bis nap, 
And bunted around in the dark for his cap. 
“T'm certain," he muttered, ‘it ought to be here, 
In the very same corner I left it last year.” 


He poked all about in the dirt and the dark 
For the same little hat that he wore in the ark; 
For fashions may vary with people and clime, 
But dandelions wear the same hats all the time. 


“What's o'clock ?” and he paused, while he counted 
the fazz 

‘That bad crept through bis locks as old age always does; 

Then he settled himeelf to pluck out the old feathers 

‘That bad done 0 much service in all sorts of weathers. 


Rather frowsy he looked getting into his hat, 

But he knew that the rains would take care of all that 
If he only were up; #0 he pulled on bis boots, 

And began to push up from his tough little roots. 


Kept pushing, still cheerful, atill hopeful, till,—push! 

He rose to the’surface close by the old bush; 

‘With the frost scarcely out and the ground hardly mel- 
low, 

Here he is on the top now, the brave little fellow! 

The first dandelion! Well may we delight, 

And call all the children to see the glad sight! 

For of all the bright prophets of hope and of spring, 





The golden-crowned dandelion surely is king! 


nny 
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For the Companion. 
POLLY GONZALEZ. 


Polly Gonzalez lives in Havana Street, Havana. 

The house is painted yellow, and the door, which 
is wide enough for a horse and carriage to enter, 
is a bright blue, and the windows, nearly as large 
as the door, haven’t a bit of glass, but are barred 
with iron. 

The street is so narrow that the curious-looking 
yehicle called a rolante, in which we have arrived, 
cannot turn around in it, and the sidewalk is also 
s0 narrow tbat without moving from our seats we 
can announce our arrival on the big brass knocker 
on the door, and can step directly from the volante 
into the reception-room. 

Beyond is the courtyard, and this is Polly's 
particular domain. 

It is paved with stone, is open to the sky, and 
has a small garden filled with the choicest tropical 
foliage, while from the larger garden, which is on 
the top of the house (it being but one story high), 
the vines cling and festoon themselves over the 
gray wails in the loveliest manner. 

Hanging on one side of the wall is a mountain 
trumpeter, called by the Mexicans a Clarines, a 
beautiful singer. Near by is a cage containing 
four Australian love-birds, pretty little green 


things marked with gray, with blue bills shaped 


like Polly’s own. 

Polly was brought from Mexico about seven 
years ago. 

He was a forlorn-looking bird at that time, suf- 
fering from some disease that had made him lose 
his feathers and his beauty too. 

But he had a black tongue, and as that was suffi- 
clent recommendation for his future speaking abil- 
ities, he was nursed with the greatest care, and 
how Polly Gonzalez can tell his own story, and as 
Well In English as Spanish. 





Parrots are quite as vain in Spanish as in Eng- | door and knock. She would come and open the 
lish, for though they are not saying “Pretty Poll” | door, and he would go in and have fine times. 


all the time, they continually scream in Spanish, 
“Royal bird,” and that is quite as conceited, I 
think. 

Polly also says in Spanish, “Royal bird! Royal 
bird! Noone equals me. You for Spain, but I 
for Portugal.” 

When Polly Gonzalez is obstinate he is always 
obstinate in Spanish. If we exclaim, “Viva la 
Cuba!” his eyes grow red with anger, while he 
shouts, “Viva ’ Espagne!” but he is just as patri- 
otic for Cuba if we express a preference for Spain. 

Polly is devoted to Sailor, our great Newfound- 
land dog. He follows Sailor around, just as Sailor 
follows his mistress, and when Sailor takes his 
afternoon doze on the house-top, Polly will be 
found roosting on one of his paws and blinking 
guard over him. 

When we sit down to breakfast, “Polly wants 
his breakfast now.” He asks if we want our cof- 
fee hot, because ‘Polly wants his coffee hot.” 

If any one wants Andrews, the boy who waits 
on the table, Polly wants him more than any one, 
and he calls him so loudly that sometimes he has 
to be punished. 

One day when Polly found the street door open 
he concluded that he would take a short prome- 
nade; he was soon missed, however, and was seen 
walking along the street but a few houses distant. 

Andrews, the boy, rushed after him; Pilar, the 
cook, rushed after Andrews; Conchita, the nurse, 
rushed after Pilar, but thenearer they approached, 
the farther away flew Polly. 

Finally Mrs. Gonzalez rushed after all of them, 
but Polly was obstinate, so she made a feint of 
crying as though her heart would break. 

That was too much for Polly’s tender feelings to 





endure, go he immediately flew to her shoulder, 
and she carried him home in triumph. e 

He will dance if we will make music for him, 
which we do by scraping a chair over tho tiled 
floor. 

‘When water is being pumped from the old-fash- 
joned wooden pump, Polly thinks it is music for 
his own especial benefit, and he manifests his de- 
light with head, wings, and feet, all keeping time 
to the strokes of the pump. 

I wish you could hear Polly sing, 


“Over the river and over the 
Over the river to Char—ar—le: 


Tam sure that he sings it as well as some grown 
people. But sometimes Polly is too lazy to go 
more than half-way over the river, and noamount 
of coaxing will persuade him to go further than 
“Over the ri”—— 

He will sing these four notes in perfect time and 
tune, and then wink and blink when we ask for 
the end of the song, as though he thought it a good 
joke. 

He can imitate the crying of a child, and his 
sympathy for one in trouble is human-like. 

Altogether, he is a wonderful bird, and if ever a 
parrot deserves a roost on the pinnacle of fame, 
Polly Gonzalez does. Viora REYNOLDS. 
_——— 

For the Companion. 


HAL'’S CHALLENGE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

‘When Hal was not more than three years old, a 
lady named Mrs. Dean came to live in part of 
their house. 

Mrs. Dean's husband was away, and she had no 
children, so she was often lonely, and began to 
make friends with Hal. 








He soon grew very fond of her, and many times 
aday he would go across the yard to her front 


One day Mr. Dean came, and Hal did not know 
it. Soon after, he started to go and sce Mrs: Dean 
as usual. 

Mr. Dean was sitting by the window, and saw 
him coming. “Wife,” he said, “here comes a 
caller, a little chap about the size of a pepper-box.” 

“O, that’s Hal,” sald Mrs. Dean, rising to go to 
the door. 

“Let me open the door,” sald Mr. Dean. “I 
want to sce what he'll say.” 

Hal knocked at the door, and when it was 
opened looked up expecting to sec Mrs. Dean's 
amiling face. Instead, there stood a tall, strange 
man looking at him. 

Hal hardly knew what to do. At first he 
thought he would run back home, then he felt as 
it he should cry. So to keep back the tears, he 
thought he must be brave, and doubling up his 
little fists, he shouted, “Come out here, and Ill 
give you a licking!” 

How Mr. Dean did laugh! Then Mrs. Dean 
came out and took Hal in, and he soon became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Dean, and liked him as well as 
he did her. 

Before Hal went home, Mr. Dean gave him a 
book full of pictures which he kept till he was 
grown up, and always called it his Dean book. 


M,C. W. B. 
——+e—___ 


For the Companion. 
I WISH I WAS A GROWN-UP. 
Oh, I wish I wasa grown-up, 
And nobody could say, 
“No, no, you can’t do so-and-8o,”” 
Or, “If you're good, you may.” 
If grown-ups waited to be good 
Before they had their fun, 
‘A great deal that Is going on, 
I guess, would not be done. 
Ob, I wish I was a grown-up, 
‘Then I'd play with beggar boys, 
And spend a hundred dollars 
For nothing else but toys. 
T'd give the fellows all a boat, 
A knife and kite and ball; 
I'd sit up late, and sometimes 
Wouldn't go to bed at all. 
Ob, I wish I was a grown-up, 
I'd wear my very beat, 
‘With long gold chain a-dangling 
Acroas my stiff white vest; 
With big top-bovts so heavy 
I could wade out anywhere; 
With a gold watch inmy pocket, 
And a close shave on my hair. 
—Obee]_wish I wass grown-uDs— —< 
As tall as my papa, 
V'd have a platol and a cane, 
And murry Maggic Carr. 
Vd have a party every night— 
How Jolly it would seem! 
Td have a house of citron cake, 
And a lawn of lemon cream. 
Oh, I wish I was a grown-up, 
I'd have a stunning yacht; 
And eat at the first table 
While the beefsteak was hot; 
I'd go right in the parlor, 
No matter who was there; 
I'd have a span of horses, 
And keep a dancing bear! 
But, then, I aint a grown-up, 

I'm a boy that has to mind, 
With a little blue-checked apron, 
And my trousers out behind; 
And the women come and kiss me, 

‘And call me “little denr;"” 
And I shan't be a grown-up 


in many a long year. 
J Mars. M. F. Butts. 


So 


For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Poor old Mrs. Cresoe used to come to the house 
twice a week for remnants of food left from the 
table. Mollic was very much interested in her, 
and often went down into the kitchen to sce Ellen 
arrange her basket for her. 

Sometimes when the poor old woman was sick, 
her husband came instcad, with the basket. This 
seemed to puzzle Mollie a little, for Ellen called 
them both “Cresoe.” 

One day Mollie’s mother asked, “Has Mrs. 
Cresoe been here to-day, Mollic ?” 

“The Cresoe with the bonnet on didn’t come, 
™mamma, but the Cresoe with the hat on did,” she 
replied. 

When little Johnnie was first learning to talk, 
he took special delight in responding “Amen,” 
after his father had asked a blessing upon the 
food, as the family sat at table. 

One day, a visitor was with them, and having 
performed this service, as Johnnie’s papa had re- 
quested him to do, he closed with saying “Amen.” 

This was something that Johnnie had not been 
accustomed to, and it almost broke his little heart. 

The tears poured down his cheeks very fast, 
and he turned his grieved little face towards mam- 
ma, while his voice was almost choked with sobs, 
as he said,— 

“O mamma! he said it Atsself.” 


‘Willie had begun to read the Bible through by 
course, and liked it very much till he got into Le- 
viticus. Then his daily readings dragged. 

“T’'ll tell you what the trouble is, mamma,” he 
said confidentially. “It isn’t so interesting here, 
where it’s all about the fat thereof!” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
A little measure {s my frst; 
‘Above defines my yore 

My third Is but an adjective; 

'y fourth is ever reckoned 
Something forever under foot, 
Yet never dropped there, never pats 
My whole has labiate flowers in May, 
And autumn leaves in shining spray. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 





‘Tranapose the letters in the names of these objects 
taken at random, and supply the missing words in the 
following sentences : 

John was — to get it. 

The bridge rests on four ——. 

It is wrong to —. 

How the lambs —! 

Mosquitoes are great —. 

Tear the wind —! 

Get the —— and put out the fire. 


‘The — ts a very small insect. 
‘They arescarce, and he has none to——. W. 7. 0. 
3. 
CHARADE. 


Brother will, Mttle Ada and Uncle Frank 






uizzle that you must guess, 

for everything looks no the frat. 

I'm golug io leave you, dear secund, to meet 
who le coming this way.” 

icketty cudjet” away doth she run, 








at all of your puzzle?” we aay. 
Before we can think what the puzzle may mean, 
“Little Flyaway” comes with her friend; 


She brings something clac; she says, ‘Tis the third 
And my puzzle’s fast nearing ts end. 
Put first, second and third together, you must,” 
And she holds something up to our view; 
Itdoean’t take long to know what she meana, 
We've guessed it at once. Pray have you? 
NELUE THoman. 








MIXED ACROSTIC. 





Select one letter from the name of each of the objects, 
taken in the order Indicated by the numbers, and thus 
find the name of a bird. W. T. O 


CONUNDRUMS. 
‘What vegetable is anything but agreeable on board 
ship? A leek. 
but men always go to the wall? Paper-hangers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. May-day. 

2. Basket osler, oak, shagbark, walnut, larch, birch, 
mountain ash, locust, red bud, dogwood, shad berry, 
red mulberry, spicewood. 

3. “The merry month of May.” 


4. PASTE PATE 
sEWED BEED 
BTEAM™ BTE M 
DRE«aX DREAM 
MITRE MIRE 
ROMAN ROAN 
@RA,IN @RIN 
ToY'ED TOED 
RaAFTs RATS 
HOLES HORS 
sHOOT sHOT 
PaWns PANS 
sPEAR SPAR 
MAaARTS MATS 
HASTE HATS 

Centrale—Swret May FLOWERS. 

5 Q-0 RECN 
iNT —O 
E-Lo —I 
E-as -T 
N-IN —A Primals, down. 
O—PE —N QUEEN or THE May. 
F-1pv —O 
T-ov —R Finals, up. 
H-aLt —O THE CononaTIon. 
E—-r 1 —C 
M—1R —E 
A—Da —H 
Y-—acn—T 


6. Swein, wines, sinew, awine, is new, sewin’. 
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EAR AND BRAIN. 





The substance of the following statements with re- 
gard to the ear and brain is from a paper in the New 
York Medical Journal, by Dr. Andrews, surgeon to 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, N. Y. 

es are much worse than those of the eye. 
principal cause of deaf mutism. They are 
pong the most frequent diseases of childhood, 
being developed in diphtheria, whooping-cough, 
fever, measles, small-pox, typhoid fever, influenz 
tubercular affections of the lungs. 

Indeed, a simple cold in the head or sore 
rapidly 
nostrils and pharynx to that of the ¢ 
Prof. Clark, of Harvard University 
proper attention to the ear during 
then 
ci 











disca 












throat 
spreads along the mucous membrane of the 





















” (diseases attended with rash), 
n who treats such cases, and neglects to 





tention, cannot be said to perform his duty to his pa. 
tient.” 
But the most serious fact about these Asensoe eo 





it are wanting through arrest of development. 

Hence, purulent inflammations of the ear extend read- 
ily to the brain—the mo: the younger the child. 
These may cau nilar inflammation of the mem- 
branes, inflammation of large veins, and abscesses of the 
brain. 

Nearly one-half of all the latter are due to this cause, 
chronic inflammation of the showing itself per- 
haps only ina slight headache,—being vastly more dan- 
gerous than acute. 

—+ 
RESCUED. 

Kind masters to animals are well repaid in many 
wi Even if one animal among them, naturally vicious, 
proves ungrateful and treacherous, the gentle influence 
will be felt by others. Here is a case where a man’s life 
‘was saved by his humanity to his horses: 






























Dr. Whitlock tells of a narrow escape which his 
father-in-law, Murdock MeKen Ber. 
nardino, Cal., recently had. 
young bull, & gentle enough animal ordinarily, and 
cing in the pasture where the bull with other stock is 
confined, the worthy gentleman was taking time by the 
forelock, as it were, by pulling cockle-burrs from the 
shaggy front of the bull, which submitted quietly to the 
operation. 

ast as Mr. McKenzie turned to leave him, the ani- 
mal made a headlong rush for him, knocking him sense- 
less to the earth, where he lay for the time, the bull 
endeavoring unsuccessfully to gore him as he lay pros- 
trate. 

Now comes the strangest part of the incident. 
one hundred yards distant from where Mr. 
was engaged with the bull, a favorite mare 
colt were quietly feeding. 

No sooner was the gentleman struck by the vicious 
animal than both mare a 
to his rescue with the spe 
upon the bull, drove him aw 
enabling Mr. MeKenzi 
in the meantime, to stagger to the fence, and climb out 
of danger. 

His first recollection, however, after being struck, was 
of the colt rubbing its nose upon his face, as much as to 
say, “I'm very sorry, but we hurried up as fast as we 
could.” 
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McKenzie 
da pet 






















= ———— 
ZERO. 

‘The term “zero,” which is in constant use upon the 
Fahrenheit thermometer, means “nothing” or empty.” 
The origin of its use was as follows: The inventor of 
the scale upon which the sero point is marked was a 
Prussian merchant, who lived upon the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, and whose name was Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit. 















A hundred and eighty years a 
a bitterly cold day, of a memorably cold winter, to ex- 
periment with mingled salt and snow to produce artifi- 
celal cold. 

He supposed he had thus found the very lowest point 
of cold, and constructed a rude thermometer with zero” 
as the lowe: pat point, and arate d from that to the boil- 
ing point, 212 degrees a 

He fix: re fre mine Panik at 180 de; grees below the 
boiling point, both these degrees being estimated by the 
supposed contraction of quicksilver the thirty-second 
f its bulk in sinking from the freezing point to 

\d by ita expansion the oné hundred and elghtl. 
eth part in being heated from the freezing to the boiling 
point. 

: Of course this was unscientific and entirely arbitrary ; 
und as soon as this became apparent, other scales were 
devised upon true principles. 
































-}| stick—and applied it with vigor, 


| L looked into the mirror on gettin; 
hardly 
ch 


| been “somebody’s darling.”” 





THE YOUTH’S 





‘These are Reaumur’s and the Centigrade, which are 
accommodated to Fahrenheit's, by agreement. 

‘The fatter Jy used in Holland, in England and in our 
country, and its continued use is in proof of the power 
of habit which in carly days gave this cumbrous system 
of the Dutch philosopher a hold upon the public mind. 


——_+—_—_. 


HE COULD TELL! 


When bad boys steal water-melons it sometimes hap- 
pens that they meet the fate described in the following 
story from the Ledger. One morning Mr. Brown, a 
farmer, became aware that his eon Amos had been the 
direct agent in stealing numerous large water-mclons 
which he had saved out for sale. 

Mr. Brown felt it to be his duly to mete out what be 


deemed to be a just punishment to the tow-headed dep- 
redator; 80 he cut a good beech rod—a stout, withy 





As he said himsclf of the performance, “he basted 
the young rancal good!” And an hour later poor Amos 
dragged his pain-stricken body to school—for tne fall 
term had commenced. - 

Late in the forenoon came the class in geogray phy te 
recite. The lesson was “The Mountains of the ited 
States,” and by-and-by the teacher asked,— 

“Where are the Blue Ridge Mountains?” 

‘The question was Rpt firat to Nettic Sameon, and she 
could not answer. ‘Then it was put to Amos. 

“Amon, where are they?” 

“The wot, zur?” 

“The Blue Ridge.” 

“I—I—dono,"" 

As Mr. Anderson turned to put the question to the 
next in the line, Amos was heard to mutter something 
to Netti something which sounded like a declaration 
nswer the question. 
cher held up his hand to Number Three, 
and turned back to Number Two,— 

“What did you Didn't you tell 
Samson that you kne e the Blue Ridge wa 
The tow-headed urchin wiggled and twisted for 
d then blurted out 
, zur—it wa'n't 
know'd whar’ the Blue Ridg 
tell mighty quick whar the 
was!” 



































I didn’t tell her ‘at 1 
was; but I said I could 
black-and-blue ridges | 


PAIN 
has the following frank statement as to 
the merits of face-painting, by one who knows how it is. 
The Indy had patronized a New York “institution” de- | 
voted to beautifying the fernale face and figure, and 
ives the result. 

















> woman ean paint without detection. Devotees of | 
fashion may just as well abandon the contrary opinion. 

out of the « 
recognized myself. face wa 
My ks ylowed, and | 
that had not been | 





















hiness and piquancy 
there when I entered. 

But this, mind you, was ina sor 
room, whe work was softened and 6! 
minutes afterward I met myself 
der the full glare of a noond "i 
1, 1 was simply disgusted. ‘The painted surface 
i'no more like human skin than it did like sole 
leather; the black around my eyes was like strokes of 

1; ps had the unnatural red of scarlet ink. I 
walked ip ty the glass and vic 1 counte. 
nance with a feeling of repulsion. 
eerable porte! don 

Atte a ve 





ewhat dimly-lighted 
aded. Ten 
mirror, un- | 






































i Shen 1 we 
eth ls te 
{ 1 $ 
r y pat 
on without showing exactly what it is. 


fe | 
POOR JAMIE. 

One’s heart bleeds at the story of a Jost child found | 
dead, and mourns with the mother over the tender 
object of her love. A South Carolina letter to the 
Toledo Blade tells the pathetic story of a poor boy who 
died alone in the rain—and was found with his 
and his last words clasped in his hands. 





Yesterday morning Mr. S. G. Elliott, living near 
Jacksonboro,’ was told by a negro that a dead white 
man was lying on the railroad about four miles from this | 
place. He took his wagon down to the place indicated, | 
and found a nice-looking, poorly-dressed lad lying d ad 
near a spot where he had built a fire to keep himself | 
from fi ing, for it was cold and rain 

He found in his hands, which were 
breast, the following little note: 















ped across his 





. My 
3.6, 





1 no'money on a bis. pore 
nor anything else of value, but his cuff’ buttons. 

‘The pale face and delicate features of the poor be 
icated that he had seen better days, and had evid. 








— 
0ARED AWAY. 

Young ladies who expect attentions from young men 
should not keep a too-well-educated parrot. A family 
in Nashville has a parrot noted for its wonderful powers 
of imitating the human voice. The family also 
daughter whose especial duty is the care of the 

The young lady has a friend, a young man, who 

the house one evening and’ pulled the ‘door- 


he parrot, sitting { irs window, hes 
e jingle of the Bell and 






























alled out,— 
The young man was startled. 
and found them 





nin. 
shouted the parrot, in a voice not un- 
young lady's. 

bung man looked up apd down the strect in 
led sort of way as if it had suddenly dawned upot 
his mind that he e in the house. 
Concluding that he i the bell. 

to the b is perch in the 
window 
What house?” e: xclaimed the young man, angrily. 
‘he workhouse!” shricked the parrot. The young 
man concluded to leave for his boarding-house. 









a 









ac 
nuse!”? cried Poll from 










———¢. = 
IN THE DENTIST'S CHAIR, 


‘Women are always more heroic, in the dentist's chair, 
than men. Miss F. P. Cobb says: 


I once asked a dentist whether gentle 
gave him most trouble; and he replied, “Oh, yentle- 
men, beyond question. "I operated upon’ a great many 
officers just before they went to the Crimean war, and 
T assure you that many of them who are now Balaklava 
and Inkerman heroes bek din a very unheroic way 
indeed in the chair in which you are sitting. Women 
scream a little, but are always ready to thank me for 
what J do for them. Men moan and groan and abuse 
me.” 
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—— 
A PRETTY WINDOW. 


Young ladies might work out this hint with happy 
results : 


A pretty fancy seems to be shown in arranginga win. 
dow on the landing of a stairway or in an upper hall, to 
resemble a stained-glass window, by decorating it with 
autumn leaves of bright hues, arranged in diamond. 
formed pane 
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PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND 
Concentrated Essence 


JAMAICA GINGER 


by superior strength and 
Maavor, are preferable 
to all others. 


Tuos. Woop & Co., Boston. 


COMPANION 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
TONIC IN FEEBLE DIGESTION, 
Thave found Horsford's Acid Phosphate to be a good 
tonic where there was enfeebled digestion. 
Altamont, IU. G, SCHLAGENHAUF, M. D. (Com. 
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MadamClark’s Combination Shoulder-BraceCorset 


Fig. 2. 


(Patented Oct. 27, 1874.) 


Is without exception the most comfortable d perfect-ftting Corset ever 
made, It is the only Corset which pays any respect tu Nature td, and mat 
be worn with perfect case, at Ui Hue giving all the stylish effect whicl 


18 so generall. ught for in 
es 3 iC fila Corset, which has the most complete 
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Fig. 1 shows what we call our K 
























chest-expanding shoulder-brace ever made on any Corset, and which 1s dal i 
Ing more and more eine Made in drab anid white, in Ladies’ sizes, 0 

. Satteen, $1.75; English Coutil, $2.50, ae ses", 19 to tteen only, $1.50, 
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routtirements of all fully-developed Ladies, as well a 
Indra nd whtte, in Padies' sizes, 19 to 35 Inclusive. 
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We call especial attention to the fact that all our Corsets are made from su- 

perlor quailt iy softs dressed material, wade expressly for us, and are not 

starched or ironed, hnd Bt ih to tho forta When Brat pul On, as Wo other Corsct willyaud wre. eunfortal 
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any part ot the United States will be sent by mall postage prevld, on recetpt of price, 
give the measure around walst, aud be sure to say whether taken ucer or under 


TS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Please state where you saw this advertisement, Address 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


Remittances should be sent by P. O, order or registered letter to insure safe delivery. 


Marchal & mith Piano Co. 
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The Only House in America 
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Full Iron Fram tion, Overstrang B: ers, Agratfe Treble, Cari 
Lyre, Triple Veneered Wrest Plank, Patent Covered Sound Board, Solid hporteas, teat 
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New Style No. 5,000. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
A RAINY NIGHT IN THE CITY. 


Hark! how the wind blows ‘gainst the window pane, 
Sighing and whispering with a dreary moan! 

Abd how with ever mournful, dreary tone 

Comes constantly the pattering of the rain, 
Lalling awhile, then suddenly agaln 

Beating with restless sob! How strange aud lone 
Itsounds! Anon a neighboring blind Is blow 
‘With startling crash. The hinges ereak and strain; 
And out upon the distant s1 ed street, 

‘A beavy cart rolls by, its nolxe nigh drowned 

By splashing water-spouts, ‘The horse's feet 

Clash with a dampness in the very sound 


rumbling wheels, 

















Ah, what # loneliness upon uw - 
Er T W. SHURTLEFY. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 


PERILS OF A DIVER’S LIFE. 
My Firat Lesson In Diving. 

Were I to live a hundred years, I shall never for- 
get my first descent into the ocean, in diving ar- 
mor, or the strangely new and painfal sensations 
I then for the first time experienced. 

An acquaintance—Mr. Mat Walters, who was 
then employed as submarine diver by the Coast 
Wrecking Company—had fired my imagination, 
and excited also a hope of possibly making a for- 
tune from some old wreck, 60 that I determined to 
become a diver myself. 

At twenty years of age, it does not take a youn: 
man very long to make up his mind what he will 
do. 
Mr. Walters was at work, with others, raisiii a 
schooner that had been sunk a month previously 
in Long Island Sound. The divers had a Jisliter 
anchored over the spot. Their apparatus 





pleasant September forenoon. Diving suits of the 
latest and most approved patents lay upon the 
deck. Ona bench, made fast tothe rail, were four 
or five powerful air-pumps, one of which was be- 
ing worked with cranks by two men. 

These men neither spoke nor looked about them, 
but kept their attention riveted on the pump and 
the rubber tube leading from it over the rail into 
the sea. A diver had descended, and was at work 
under the water. The two silent men at the 


pump were giving bim his supply of air, and watch- | 


ing for any signal he might make. 

Looking at them, I experienced a keen sense of 
the danger that attends submarine diving. Hith- 
erto from what I had read and been told, I had fan- 
cied it would be a trifling matter, involving only 
novelty and pleasure, to go down into the water in 
a diver's suit. But face to face with the actual 
feat, it assumed another aspect. 

Walters brought me a complete suit of armor. 
Several other of the divers—among them poor 
Cyrus Needham, who lost his life so tragically last 
year—gathered laughingly around to help me into 
it, and, no doubt, enjoy the fun of seeing how a 
novice would act. 

I took off my outer clothing, and then the first 
thing I had to do, was to get into a clumsy gray 
rubber sack, with an aperture, or mouth, which 
they stretched open, so that I might wriggle into 
it. This sack had legs and fect to accommodate 
mine. It also had sleeves. 

They then Jet the aperture close around my neck, 
and put on a collar of metal, which fitted and was 
hermetically riveted to the rubber sack. I next 
put on a woollen cap. Then.came the pot-shaped 
copper headpiece, or “helmet,” with its two glass 
“eyes” and “mouth-hole.” 

This fitted the collar so closely as to be air-tight. 
Strong rubber rings were then slipped on my wrists, 
so that the cuffs of the sleeves might be water-tight. 
My hands were now the only part of me outside 
of the suit. 

But I was not yet dressed. A stout pair of shoes, 
to be worn over my rubber socks, and having soles 
ot lead weighing ten or twelve pounds each, was 
brought for me to put on. These were to enable 
me to stand on the sea bottom. Even these would 
not be heavy enough; and I was farther loaded 
with two weights of lead of thirty-five pounds cach, 
one hung against my breast, the other at my back. 

By this timc, I began to feel like a heavy man. 
In addition to this equipment, a belt with a sheath 
knife, or hatchet, is commonly buckled around the 
waist. 

The next thing, in making ready for my descent, 
was to insert one end of the rubber air-pipe in the 
chamber of one of the air-pumps, and screw the 
other énd of it into the “pipe-holder,” or hollow 
stud, in the back of my helinet. There are two of 
these studs, one for the air-pipe, the other fitted 
with a valve for letting the vitiated air escape up- 
ward through the water. 

“Now good luck to ye!” exclaimed my friend. 
“Iam going to shut you in;” and he screwed a 
glass cover on the aperture in front of my mouth. 
Immediately the men began working the air pumps, 

forcing a stream of air into the helmet. If they 
had not done this, T should very soon have stifled. 

They now made signs that I was réady to enter 
the water, pointing to the rope ladder, which ted 
down the side of the lighter into the sea, Which is 
held (t ils place by a heavy weight 


= on | 
this lighter, and from it they made their descents. | 
I went on board the lighter with my friend, onc | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


I started to walk to the ladder, but weighted as 
I was, could scarcely move. My feet with their 
lead soles seemed glued to the deck. 

Walters, laughing heartily, led me to the ladder, 
and helped me over the rail. He also showed me 
how to pass the air-tube beneath my left arm, and 
then motioned to me that four pulls on the signal 
line, or “life rope,” which he fastened to my belt, 
meant haul up. F 

Very cautiously, I began to descend the ladder, 
round by round, and soon my fcet were in the wa- 
ter. The use of the lead weights was now fully 
apparent. By the time I was waist deep, the heay- 
ing waters almost tossed me off the rungs. 

Tt was still worse when my bead went under the 
surface, and I saw, through glass windows, the 
ercen water dancing and glimmering around my 
helmet, 

1 ventured on downward, clutchin, 











rounds of the ladder. But immediately I felt a 
terrible sensation of tightness in my head; I 
| seeined about to suffocate, and stopped short in 


great alarm. Had I not dreaded the shout of laugh- 
ter with which I felt sure my premature r 
would be greeted, I should have gon! k up the 
ladder with all speed. 

It seemed as if a tornado were roaring in my 
head. And my cars, too, throbbed with a sharp, 














violent pain. It 
was the rush of 
blood and of air to 
my head, driven 
upward,as towards 
a vacuum, by the 
pressure of the wa- 
ter on the flexible 
rubber suit which 
covered the rest of 
my body. 

The metal hel- 
met prevents this 
pressure from be- 





ing equalized on 
the head, and 
therein lies tie citiet danger to the diver, with tie 
present style of diving dress. If lowered too fast 
into deep water, he may be killed outright. 

A better idea of this peril is conveyed by figures. 
showing what this pressure is, in pounds. Ata 
depth of ten fect, the pressure is six thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds to the square foot; at 
thirty feet, or five fathoms, it is eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds; at seventy feet, 
forty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds; at one hundred feet, sixty-two thousand 
five hundred; while at a hundred and sixty feet, 
the pressure reaches the cnormous amount of one 
hundred thousand pounds on every square foot of 
the diver’s body ! 

In the case of Nat Edgecombe, who accidentally 
slid down rapidly into twenty-three fathoms, the 
poor fellow’s head was found to have been actually 
split open. A more horrible death can hardly be 
imagined. 

But to return to my own experience. 

After standing still awhile, the roaring and ear- 
ache ceased in a measure. I then ventured lower 
on the ladder. Itseemed asif I should never reach 
the bottom of it, though the depth here was not 
more than fifty fect. At last my foot touched sand 
and silt. Still holding fast to the ropes,—for every 
moment the surges and currents of water almost 
carried me off my feet,—I turned and tried to look 
about me. 

At first I could not sce anything. A deep, green- 
ish darkness—if I may thus express it—pervaded 
the vasty profound in which I stood. The utter 
silence and gloomy solitude of the depths filled 
me with a strange, instinctive dismay. Everything 
was so still, so sepulchral! I scemed to have gone 
to some great distance from the human world. In 
fact, it is an experience which one must have to 
realize what it is. 

T did not dare let go the ladder lest I might lose 
it in the mighty, swaying obscurity of strong wa- 
ters which every few moments well-nigh wrenched 
me from my hold. Yet after a time, I began to 
see more clearly—as one does after going from 
lamplight out into the darkness of night. 

A little way off was a great black shadow,slowly 
waving in the water. It was the hull of the wreck. 
Presently I caught glimpses of a little shadow 
moving round it. This was one of the divers at 
his work. He had what seemed a shadowy staff 











in hia hand aa he went past, which was really @ 


| crow-bar, to help him keep his feet as he walked. 
Divers frequently use an iron bar for a cane. 

Mustering my courage, I thought I would go 
out to the wreck. The distance was probably not 
more than sixty feet from the foot of the ladder. 
But just then the sea seemed lighted by scores of 
curious, glinting shadows, flashing azure tints in 
a maze of bewildering lines, and a rumbling like 
thunder broke round my helmet. 

I imagined a squall had‘ struck the lighter, and 
that lightning was flashing. A panic fell on me; 
I dashed up the Jadder in great baste and clam- 


J.bered over the rail. 


Walters first unscrewed the glass cover from 
over my mouth, then tovk off the helmet. Rather 
to my surprise, 1 saw that it was still beantiful 
weather—also that the men all looked very much 
ple 1. 

What I had mistaken for a thunder-storm, they 
told me was probably a passing school of fish. 

It seemed to me that 1 must have been down in 

















the water half an hour; but Mat assured me that 
I had been 1¢ barely ten minutes. Yet I was 
much fatigued. 

The next day, however, I went down a second 
time; and during the month that followed made 





ten or twelve descents. I had begun to feel rather 
nore at home on the bottom. It is not a trade 
‘which one can fully learn in one season, however, 











What Submarine Divers Do. 


The work on which a submarine diver is most 
commonly employed, is the recovery of freights 


out of vesscis sunk not far orf shore—in from five 
to thirty fathoms of water. Not much can be 
done at a greater depth. Divers as at present 
equipped, cannot work below thirty fathoms, or 
without great danger helow twenty-five fathoms. 
The pressure is too great. Wrecking in deeper 
water is reserved for those who can master the 
science of submarine boating. 

Not only are freights, including heavy machin- 
ery, now recovered by divers from wrecks, but 
the vessels themselves, when not too badly dam- 
aged, arc often raised with their cargoes intact. 
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been but too graphically described to again shock 
the reader by repetition. 

Even the most inured diver cannot fail to expe- 
rience a shock, when, groping his way in a lost 
ship’s dark corridors, his hands, or his helmet, 
come in contact with a rigid, bloated corpse. 

When first we were able to enter the saloon of 
the ill-starred Minnie Borden, in 1869, five of the 
eight unfortunates pent in there and drowned, 
were found clutching the carved rafters of the sa- 
loon—holding fast in death. Another, a woman, 
was kneeling as it in prayer. Still another, a gen- 
tleman in the prime of life, lay with a pistol 
grasped in hix hand. He had shot himself. 

Yet it is the opinion of many that drowning is 
not a painful death; and I have seen the drowned 
persons lie wondrously peaceful, with their dead 
faces as calm and as pleasant as if the soul was 
there and dreaming of loved ones. 

During our tour to Panama Bay and St. Mar- 
guerite (a speculative trip after pearls, of which I 
may have something to relate in future), Walters 
and I visited the wreck of a Brazilian ship, the 
Ibicuhy of Rio, where a number of Aspinwall div- 
ers were at work—on their own account, we sup- 
posed. 

Our visit was one of curiosity, merely, at the in- 
yitation of one of the divers, with whom we had a 
passing acquaintance, and we descended from 
their schooner with the use of their pumps. 

The vessel, once a fine barque, lay half-embed- 
ded in broken coral and bright yellow sand; and 
so Clear was the water and so brilliant the tropic 
sunshine overhead, that I could easily have scen 
to read the finest print at a depth of eighty feet. 
Never before or since have I descended into so 
beautiful a sea, where the water had such daz- 
zlingly clear and bright tints. 

As we stood on the ruined deck, one of our diver 
acquaintances approached, and beckoning me to 
follow, led the way aft to the cabins, which were 
built upon the after deck. The door of the inner- 
most stood ajar. The diver signed for me to enter. 

1 lookcd in and shall never forget the spectacle. 
The heavy mahogany chairs and sofa still kept 
their places; and in the uppermost of the two 
berths, wrapped in a gaily-colored blanket, lay a 
fair young lady as if asleep. 

Her long black hair floated like seaweed, streain- 
ing out on the water. One little jewelled hand 
hung over the side of the berth; and on her beau- 
tiful oval face, with its dark brows, there was no 
sign that life was gone. Her eyes were closed, 
and the long lashes rested dreamily upon the lids. 
It seemed as if she must be only asleep; and the 
crimson curtain hanging half drawn away by 
rings on its silver rod, still cast its roseate glow 
into the berth, 

l cpuld hazdly believe that ber soubhad long left 
its fair earthly abode, and that she had heen lying 
there drowned two months, or more! That clear 
sea-water had embalmed her, and death was half 
robbed of his prey. 

Without exception, it was the most impressive 
image of death I have ever witnessed. A vision of 
it haunted my mind for many a month, yet not 
unpleasantly. 

Those divers were rude fellows. Yet not one of 
them had the hardihood to approach and take the 
sparkling rings from the fingers of the poor girl. 
In conversation, after we had ascended, they said 
they took care ‘‘not to disturb the lady,” though 
they seemcd to have no scruples about plundering 
the ship. 

By hearsay, we subsequently learned that some 
time after, her brother—some said her lover — 
came there and himself descended to the wreck. I 
can imagine, though perhaps but faintly, the emo- 
tions which must have filled his heart when first 





Several methods of raising sunken vessels are 
employed. One of the most common and least 
expensive is to take down casks filled with water 
and place them by the score beneath the deck of 
the vessel. 

Air is then pumped into the casks, and the water 
expelled through the bung-holes on the under 
side. When filled with air, the casks become very 
buoyant, and after enough of them are attached 
to a wreck, it will rise to the surface, and may 
then be towed into port. 

A remarkable instance of this kind was the rais- 
ing, in 1871, of the schooner Farwell, of Rockland, 
Me., loaded with two hundred tons of granite for 
the St. Louis post-office. By a collision in Long 
Island Sound, the Farwell was sunk in one hun- 
dred and ten feet of water. 

With such a load it would seem impossible to 
raise a vessel; but by judicious buoying, the 
schooner was floated with not more than two hun- 
dred dollars’ damage. That was a genuine triumph 
in submarine labor. 

Too often our services are sought in sadness by 
those who have lost friends who have been drowned, 
either in a harbor or in lakes and rivers, and 
whose bodies they wish to recover for burial. 
Such calls are usually responded to, though it is 
a service from which the heart of the boldest diver 
may well shrink. 

“Is it not horrible to go down into decp, dark 
water and bring up bodies of drowned persons 
from out the slippery, submerged cabins and holds 
of sunken ships ?” is a question often asked. 

To this it may be answered, that of all the 
strange experiences of a diver, that is at once 
the most repulsive and the most melancholy. The 
terrible scenes of death, terror and despair pre- 
sented by the cabins of vessels like the steamer 





Atlontio, lost off Halifax, and the Thalia, hava 


he stood within that sea-lit cabin. 
++ 


OLD-FASHIONED BOY TRAINING. 

An old angler says that in his youth, boys in 
England were trained to make whatever imple- 
ments they nceded in their sports. 

The manufacture of fishing tackle, bats, balls, 
kites, and other articles, developed youthful ingenu- 
ity. The boys became handy and fertile in resour- 
ces. They prized their sporting tools all the more 
for being the product of their own skill and labor. 

Now boys purchase all the implements needed in 
their games. The change is a radical one, but the 
old angler doubts if it is an improvement, for the 
excellent training that the old custom gave to boys 
has become one of the lost arts of domestic educa- 
tion. He tells an anecdote to illustrate the fertility 
in resource which then marked boys. 

He and a school-fellow were fishing one day for 
trout in a swift stream. A large fish was hooked 
by his companion, but it made off with his only 
fly, a black one. The young angler was equal to 
the emergency. 

Drawing from his pocket a piece of shoemaker’s 
wax, hestuck it round a hook, covering it neatly 
with black fur plucked from his hat. Casting the 
extemporized fly, he had the pleasure of seeing a 
fish take it. A severe struggle ended in the cap- 
ture of a large trout. 

One of the old angler’s companions in the fishing 
trips of his youth was a man much older than him- 
self, named Charlie. He was the idol of the boys, 
because he had a thousand and onc devices at his 
fingers’ ends. 

They believed he could do anything, and, be- 
sides, he was the best fisherman {n the country. 
His fesources seemed to be inexhaustible. He bad 
received the training incident to thoee days, and 
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poverty had quickened his wits. How sharp they 
were, the following anecdote illustrates. 

One day Charlic entered  smith’s shop, and no- 
ticed that the foreman was standing aside, with his 
eye bandaged, and in great pain. A day or two 
before, he was chopping piece of iron, and a bit 
shot into the eye. 

The doctor, being unable to find it, ordered the 
eye to be bandaged until the bit should work itself 
out. 

“Tl soon do for that,” said Charlie, starting out 
of the shop onarun. In hgif an hour, he returned 
with a powerful magnet, which he had borrowed. 

“Now down on the ground,” he said to the fore- 
man, who meekly obeyed. 

“Yon hold the eye open as far as you can,” he 
said to a workman. 

The man stretched wide the two lids ; Charlie ap- 
plicd the magnet, and in a moment held it up with 
the bit of iron hanging to it. 

“Them doctors are all humbugs,” exclaimed 
Charlie, as he waved his magnet aloft in triumph ; 
“they're not worth a button, not they !” 

In these days, boys are surrounded with advan- 
tages unknown to their fathers. But the making 
of things too easy for them is not the service that 
makes them self-reliant, and ready to meet emer- 
gencies. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
“PERFECTLY LOVELY!” 

Even.worse than a spirited bit of slang with a 
grain of sense to start it is this universally used 
and senseless phrase! It is applied to anything 
andeverything. It seems to stand instead of ideas, 
of sentiment, of appreciation, and of common- 
sense. 

Go into the rooms of the young ladies in our 
colleges for-women, where you expect something 
better, and where something better should be 
heard. But listen! The first words that salute 
you are, “You are ‘perfectly lovely’ to come ;” and, 
“Isn't the day just lovely ?” and, “Look at these 
ferns and bright leaves on the wall. Aren’t they 
*pertectly lovely’ !”" 

With these young women, everything that isn’t 
perfectly “horrid” and “awful,” is “perfectly love- 
ly,” from a statue of Venus to coffee jelly or a 
sausage, if it suits the appetite. 

Itook a young girl last spring with me from 
Brooklyn to Central Park. She was bright, agrec- 
able, pretty, and animated. But her exclusive 
use of this phrasc seemed almost intolerable, before 
we had seen half the spring-time glory of that de- 
lightful place. 

‘The phrase destroys conversation more easily 
than a series of sickly puns. It is an extinguisher 
of ideas. It certainly must eventually enfecble 
the minds of ‘those who allow it to express for 
them all they feel. 

Children catch it who cannot speak plain, and 


pronounce a doll or plaything “perfily lubly.” | 


Whenever I hear it, I always want to exclaim, 
“O girls,do stop! Better take up the forcible lan- 
guage of your brothers, than weaken all you say 
by this meaningless, worn-ont sentence.” 

Girls ought to be able to talk well on current 
topics—hooks, new and old, and all that interests 
their brothers. But do they show themselves 
competent to carry on a conversation that will 
stimulate and refresh those they meet? Good 
talkers never fail to interest and to charm; but a 
young woman whose ideas are only broad enough 
to be expressed in the words “awful,” “horrid,” 
and “perfectly lovely,” will hardly be classed as 
one of them. K. A. 8. 

sy 
THE DUNKARDS. 

This religious sect, which takes its name from 

the German word Tunken, which signifies to dip, 


: is found chiefly in that part of Virginia that lies 


west of the Blue Ridge. Originally they were 
styled Tunkers, from their custom of dipping or 
washing each other's feet, and this hy degrees was 
corrupted into Tunkards, which finally became 
Dunkards. Of late years, they have changed the 
name of their denomination, and are now known 
as German Baptists. 


The religious views and forms of worship adopted 
and believed in by the Dunkards are peculiar to 
themselves and essentially different from those of 
other churches. 

They place a high valuation upon good works, 
and think that these are important factors in the 
problem of salvation. 

They observe the Sabbath as other churches do, 
having regular services. Every fall they have the 
Annual Convention or “big meeting” which is 
held at night. At this mecting they eat the feast 
of the Passover. This feast consists mainly of 
lamb soup, which is prepared in large quantities, 
and partaken of plentifully by the members. 

As some place is necessary in which to prepare 
these edibles, all their churches are built with 
large kitchens, in which the soup is cooked, and 
the odors issuing thence are not at all unsavory. 

After the supper, which is a good substantial 
meal, the ceremony of feet-washing is gone through 
with. Removing their shoes and. stockings, each 
member washes and dries the feet of his neighbor 
on his right hand. The services begin after these 
ceremonies are completed. There are sometimes 
ag many as fitteen or twenty ministers or preach- 
ers in one congregation, and each one has some- 
thing to say at each meeting. 

Their clergy, if we may call them 80, are not 
educated for the duties of their office. When the 
congregation thinks any man is of eminent piety, 
he is made a preacher, and is expected to preach 
whether he can do so or not. 

The ministers rise in turn and speak. At the 
close of the meeting the kiss is passed around; 
each person kisses his or her right-hand neighbor. 
It is an odd sight to see old gray-headed men thus 
saluting one another. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


All these observances are performed with the 
utmost gravity and carnestness, and they see 
nothing odd in their religious customs, 

In secular, as well as spiritual, matters they are 
peculiar. A special kind of dress distinguishes 
them from other people. 

The women have their clothes made in the 

lainest way without any of the flounces or furbe- 
lows so much used by females of the present day. 

Sun-bonnets are worn by them instead of hats; 
but these are removed in church and little caps 
substituted. As a consequence of this use of the 
sun-bonnet, their complexions are for the most 
part fair and beautiful. 

The men also affect a certain style of dress, if 
we inay call an absence of all style, sty/e. These 
also dress plainly and use as few buttons on their 
clothes as will suffice to hold them together. 
They wear the hair and beard long, but have the 
upper lip shaven. 

In their dealings with their fellowmen, if these 
fellowmen are Dunkards, they are upright and 
honest, but it is said they do not hesitate to drive 
sharp bargains with the world’s people. 

They are chiefly of Dutch extraction. To those 
who have never seen them before they are curious- 
looking olyects, and their torms of worship and 
customs are inter Zz ou account of their 
larity. G 


















A PARSON-STATESMAN. 

The Yankees owe much of their success to one 
trait. It is that which the Hebrew moralist com- 
mended to his generation: “‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” This intense 
age compresses the idea into a phrase of two words, 
“go -aheaditiveness.".. The Yankee’s ancestors 
found it necessary to become colonists, and they 
made themselves the best colonists the world ever 
saw. Years after, their children determined to 
colonize the wilderness of the Northwest. They 
went to work as systematically as did their fathers 
when they laid the foundations of New England 
in the cabin of the Mayflower. 


A Yankee minister, the Rev. Dr. Cutler, of Ham- 
ilton, Mass., was the statesman who founded Ohio. 
He drove to New York in his ‘“‘one-horse shay,” 
and bought the territory from the General Gov- 
ernment. Drafting the Ordinance of 1787, which 
prohibited slavery in the Northwest, he persnaded 
Congress to make it the Magna Charta of that vast 
territory. 

Then he almost forced Congress to give one sec- 
tion in every township for the support of an cdu- 
cated min ‘y, and two entire townships for the 
endowment of a university. With five and a half 
millions of acres, and the ordinance of freedom 
and education, the Yankee parson returned to 
Hamilton and began his work of founding the 
great Northwert. 

He built a long, ark-like wagon, and put on it a 
black canvas covering, inscribed with large white 
letters, ‘Ohio,’ tor Marietta on.the Muskingum.” 

Then he started it with forty-five men from his 
own house, and amid a volley of musketry, to col- 
onize the great Western wilderness. 

Pe king of this germ of Ohio, Edward Everett 
said, “This great State, with all its settlements 
and improvements, its mighty canals and its grow- 
ing population, was covered up (1 may so say) 
under the canvas of Dr, Cutler's wagon.” 

‘The careful student of history, trained to.discern 
bountiful fruitage in two or three small sceds, hears 
‘n that volley the famous Cromwellian m&xim, 
“Put your trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry.” He also sees in the ‘‘Marictta,” which 
stared from the long black wagon, the old Puritan 
reverence for woman. The settlement’s protecting 
saint was Mary, the wife of the colonizing parson: 

Byron sighed, “Oh for a forty-parson ver!" 
He would have seen it illustrated had he lived in 

lew England, and studied ber ministers. Some 




















which presided a clergyman, who was scholar, the- 
ologian, preacher, teacher, doctor, botanist, philos- 
opher, landscape gardener and statesman. 

Such were more than leaders, they were build- 
ers. If you seek their monument, look around 
New England and the great Northwest. 


mh gp 
A PRESIDENT’S WIFE. 

Mrs. Polk, the wife of the eleventh president of 
the United States, was a lady and a Christian. A 
quiet dignity marked her administration of the 
White Honse. At the social parties over which 
she presided, dancing was not permitted. Being a 
strict Presbyterian, she looked upon it as one of 
“the vanities of the world,” which Christians 
should renounce. Two anccdotes, told by Mr. 
Parr, the well-known Washington correspondent, 
illustrate her character. 

“T have many books presented to me by the 
writers,” she said onc morning to a lady, who 
found her reading. ‘I try to read them all. At 
present this is not possible; hut to-night the au- 
thor of this book dines with the President, and I 
could not be so unkind as to appear wholly ignor- 
ant and unmindful of his gift.” 

“Madam, you have a very genteel assemblage 
to-night,”-remarked a gentleman to Mrs. Polk, at 
one of her evening receptions. “‘Sir,”” she replied, 
pleasantly, but significantly, “I never have seen it 


otherwise.” 
ee 


O'CONNELL OVERTHROWN. 

It is not strange that no one sympathizes with 
a lawyer when he is overthrown by a witness 
whom he is cross-examining. So many have suf- 
fered from lawyers’ sharp questions that they en- 
joy seeing one of them fall. Daniel O’Connell 
once received a witty reply that turned the laugh 
against him, from a witness whom he was cross- 
examining. It was a case of riot committed by a 
mob of beggars, and the witness for the prosecu- 
tion had represented the affair as very serious: 

“Pooh, pooh!” said O"Connell, “now just tell the 
court how many there were.” 

“Indeed, I never stopped to count them, your 
honor, but there was a whole tribe of them.” 

“A whole tribe of them! Will you tell us to 
what tribe they belonged ?” 

“Indeed, your honor, that’s more than T can do 


at all; but I think it must have been the tribe of 
Dan 





“You may go down, sir,” cried O'Connell, in a 
rage, while bench, bar, and spectators laughed. 


obscure parish he would often have found, over | ar 











BISCOTINE. 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

This pa at and healthy substance Is prepared from 
a sweetencd bread and other nutritious substances, re- 
duced to a the powder se as to render them easily solu- 
bie in water or milk. FOC TOR | also 

RACAHOUT FOO R INVALIDS, 

AND THE TONIC CORDIAL 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark. 

‘Mail orders for one pound Biscotine executed on re- 

ceipt SE Litc Sener Clroulars. on ‘ 
9 Fam. jem: 
So bsro dw nN: ¥ 

















PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 









umber, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

RE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
ECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
Sample box, containing 200 
) wis. Tn ordering, 

nM: mber of thread, 

"MERRICK THREAD CO. Holyoke, Mass. 

23 & 25 Thomas St., N. ¥, "2 hestnut St. 
Phila, 276 Devonshire St., Bexton, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain chotolate for fam= 
fly use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil hes been 
removed, casily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or caten as con 
fectionery 1s a deliciousarticle ; highly 
recommended by tuurists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluablo os a dict for chil- 
dren.—German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent orticle for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Hass, 














CARD COLLECTCRS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second, Ask him to sign a statement that he has sold 
itto y 





Third, Mail us his signature, ctc., and your address. 


Fourth, We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
1.L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 





To One and All.—Are you suffering from a Cough, 
Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis. of any of the various pulmon- 
troubles that so often end in Consumption? If so, use 
‘ilbor's Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” # safe and sure 
remedy, ‘This 1g no quack preparation, but is regular 
scribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured onl: 
by A. B, WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 










NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
To the personal appearance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH, and 
a littlecare bestowed upon them 
in YOUTH will preserve tem 
to old age. The FACE, ho’ 
PLAIN, js always ‘ADMIRED. 
{fthe mouth $s decorated with 
N, WHITE TEETH. 
PA 'S should see that their. 
children cleanse thelr RET DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


aSAFE, SURF and DELIGHTFUL D Creek: 
which HARDENS the GU SWEETENS the 
BREATH, anc eepss the teat e from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months. Sold by 
druggists, 








STANYAN’S PATENT 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 


Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- 
‘ager of Boston School of Cookery, and Au- 
‘thor of several popular Cook Books. 


“Having thoroughly tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 
and Kneader, I find it an article the want of which I have 
always felt. It cuts and beats up the dough at the same 
time. a process which gives you a fine, light bread. No 
Kitchen should be without it, M.PARLOA, Moston, Mass.” 


No. |, taking two to three quarts of flour. ...83.00, 
No. 2 taking three to four quarts of flour... 3.25. 


Zorwaracd upon receipt of price. 
SHER TEMPLE CO., Hopedale, Mass. 
Money drder oft. Mi office. Milford, Mass, 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline. which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. It ts elas- 
tie. pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and {s not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25, 

WARNER BRO'S, 
392 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘The greatest varicty of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen's and Boys’ 
Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, etc., 
are sold with privilege of exchange 
or refund of money if not satisfac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one 
large book, with a system of ordering 
goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without 
charge, to those who send us a postal 
card containing name, town, county, 
and State. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot. covers 
« the block at Thirteenth and Market Sts, 





ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED. 





=IN— 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NIOKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO.. 
EW YORK. 








KNITTER charms the 

rls and quiets th y 

fovs. Fascinates i 
knit Tiles, Rugs, Lamp Mats and lots of things 


ailonly 13 cents. P Knit knots Worsted,l5 X. 
Patterns and Caitalogte, 30c. Our New 










designsall new 
—ull for 65e. stamp for priec-His 
and direetions for purchasing by mail, at 


wholesale 





There are no CORSETS so 
CELEBRATED throughout the UNITED 
STATES and the CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE as 


THOMSON’S . 
PATENT CLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
fit, and wear ticice as long as ordinary Cor- 
sets, and are consequently cheaper than others. 


If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets where 
you are accnstomed to purchase, we will send any style 
you order by mail, postage prepaid, at the following 

rices:—R—H. autfeen embroidered. $1.00: |G. heavy 

Engliels Coutt. $l2n: Fo very fine . embroidered, 

: Unbreakable Hip. 8! Ni 2 Patent 
Kajuctnote Belt, satrgcn, $1257 Contile $10; Patent 
‘Abdominal, sateen, $2; and large sizes, $2.50. 


THOMSON, LANGDON €& CO., 


NEW YORK. 


adit fou order. state in what paper you saw this 
ivertisement.) 
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a 
HOME SONG. 


Btay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care, 
‘To stay at home Is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 
‘They wander east, they wander west, 
‘And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt: 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
‘The bird 1s eafest in its nest: 
O’er all that flutter thelr wings and fly 
A hawk ts hovering in the sky: 
To stay at home is best. 


———_+e—-——_. 


UNCONSCIOUS. 

A good reader is an educator. If he serves as a 
clergyman, his reading of the Scriptures sets forth 
and emphasizes their truths. Should he read 
prayers, they become the petitions of the congre- 
gation. Unfortunately, as a poor reader cannot 
hear himself, he is likely to remain in ignorance 
that he does not read well, unless a friend should 
enlighten him. 

The Rev. Hartwell Horne, author of the learned 
“Introduction to the Holy Scriptures,” was one of 
the worst of readers. Being at one time the curate 
of a London church, it was his duty to read the 
morning and evening service. He thought he 
read well, an opinion in which none shared who 
had heard him read the church prayers. 

One Sunday morning, being in conversation 
with his rector, he said that God sometimes gave 
his servants enconragement in their work. 

“Quite true, Mr. Horne,” replied the rector, “but 
do you allude to anything in particular ?” 

“Yes, sir. You know I read prayers last Sun- 
day evening, and, having an engagement, I left 
the church with the congregation. Not being ob- 
served, I heard the remarks made upon the ser- 
vice One gentleman said to another,— 

“Did you ever hear such a reader?” 

“Now I would not be proud nor conceited, but I 
could not avoid taking the encouragement those 
words conveyed.” 

The rector smiled, thinking that if Mr. Horne 
couhi have heard himself read, he would better 
have understood the gentleman. 

pa ee 
THIEVING MONKEYS. 

. Few human thieves are more expert than are 
monkeys, in stealing. They are adepts with their 
fingers and in the use of the strategy which comes 
from cunning and a thorough knowledge of mon- 
key natare. A traveller, while passing through an 
African forest, saw an amusing illustration of their 
thieving ability : 


He and his escort came across a number of large 
monkeys engaged in gathering fruit. Some had 
frait not only in both hands and under thcir arms, 
bat their cheek-pouches were also distended with 
i. Among them was a gourmand, who while 
Jeaning against a trunk crunching fruit was also 
basy in looking after that which he held under his 
armpits. 

His attitude attracted the attention of two of 
his companions. They gravely consulted together 
and then separated, each hiding his fruit under 
roots. One, by walking sideways, so as not to 
excite attention, appeared, as if by accident, in 
front of the jourmandizing monkey the accom- 
plice, meanwhile, hiding himself behind a neigh- 
boring tree. i 

After a while the gourmand’s attention was at- 
tracted by the antics of the monkey in front. The 

antics became insults, and at last, the gourmand, 
losing his temper, threw down all the fruit and 
rushed at the impudent offender. Immediately 
the other monkey pounced upon the fruit and in a 
moment hid it in a hollow trunk. But not satis- 
fied with this exploit, he returned to where his 
companion had hid his own fruit, and was busily 
engaged in transferring it to another place when 
he was caught. A‘ fight then ensued, in which 
each administered sundry bites and scratches to 
the other. 





ye 
LONGFELLOW. 


aoe gy 
INSINCERE. 

Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of Ireland, was a 
miser in his love of money, and quite as covetous 
of popularity, and of the good opinion of the pub- 
lic. The two greeds often came in collision, with 
amusing results to his acquaintance. He longed to 
establish a reputation for elegant hospitality, but 
disliked the cost of entertainments, and the trouble 
of caring for guests. 


His invitations were, therefore, always to his 
country-seat at Cabra, which was so remote and 
inaccessible that few cared to accept them. His 
town residence was too convenient, and he rarely 
invited visitors within its walls. 

Once an old couple, who had no suspicion of his 
insincerity, accepted literally his invitation to 
“spend a week with meat Cabra.” Packing up all 
that was needed for a week's absence, they present- 
ed themselves at his country-seat. 

Norbury was thunderstrack, but his presence of 
mind never failed him. As they waited in the re- 
ception-room, with bandboxes, baggage, lady’s 
maid, and other evidences of a long visit, he met. 
them with one of his blandest smiles. 

“My kind friends, my dear old friends, this is 
very like you. Now, no excuses—not a word—not 
a word! “I must positively insist on your staying 
to dinner.” 

———_+or—__—_ 
A DEFINITION. 


Even the Turks, with their solemn dignity of 
manner and disdain for levity, have caught some- 
thing of the European love for punning. The Jat- 
est instance of gross departure from old habits, and 
practice of foreign customs, happened in the Cabi- 
net, and the Prime Minister was the culprit. 

The Sultan was in trouble over the decisive pol- 
icy of Gladstone, in contrast with the leniency of 
the Beaconsfield administration, and asked 
Pasha to which party, Liberal or Conservative, the 
Queen was attached. 

Said Pasha bas passed many years in England, 
and is supposed to have a large knowledge in all 


matters pertaining to English politics. But he 
ventured to divert the anxicty of the Sublime Porte 
by a poor pun. 

“How can I know ?” he said. “Let Her M 
ty’s name answer your question. Vic-tori 
(Whig-Tory-ah !) “is a word that speaks for itself; 
but whether it means a Whig with Tory principles, 
ora Tory with Whig principles, or both, or even 
(one neutralizing the other) neither, is more than 
your slave can expound.” 

The Sultan forgot his question, and laughingly 
said, “Bou tuhaf. chok tuhaf ;” That's amusing, 
very amusing; and passed to other topics. 


a ig ek 

ANTS. 
The long and careful observations of Sir John 
Lubbock, in reference to the instincts and life of 
ants, have established many curious facts. They 
have model communities for good order, and in- 
dustry, and cleanliness, and care for the common 
ood. They can communicate tly with each 
other, and work together, or divide into sections, 
each attending to a special task, as intelligently as 
men. 












They know each other, and instantly detect a 
stranger ; they never inistake one of their own num- 
ber fora stranger, though he may have been sepa- 
rated from them for months. But they never at- 
tempt to liberate their friends, when in confinement, 
or even to help them, save when wounded in bat- 
tle. Sir John Lubbock took ants from several hills, 
and confined them in bottles covered with gauze, 
close by their homes. In no case did the ants pay 
any attention to them, or offer any help. But when 
he put strange ants, in similar bottles, near the 
hills, the whole body were at onceagitated. Some 
were on guard continually, and in every case they 
managed to penetrate the gauze, and destroy the 
strangers. He concludes that hatred is stronger 
than affection in ant life. 


— ses 


FUMIGATING A ROOM. 
A room in which there is an offensive smell may 
be deodorized by burning coffee-berries, or rags, 
or even brown paper. 


The smoke from these substances not only neu- 
tralizes the odors, but really acts as a disinfectant 
to a slight extent. In burning coffec, paper or 
rags for this purpose, care must be taken to pre- 
vent them from burning too freely. 

If they burn with a free, bright flame, the proper 
effect will not be produced. They should be al- 
lowed to smoulder quictly, and they do this best 
when they are thrown on hot coals, or a hot shovel, 
and set on fire. 

An excellent substitute for pastils is heavy brown 
paper which has been dipped in a solution of nitre 
and then dried. This burns freely without flame, 
and if it be dipped in a solution of benzoin, the 
odor is very pleasant. 


SPECIAL. | 


SUPPLEMENTARY ISSUE 


OF our 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


Dry Goods 


Is now ready, and all ladies who have not yet com- 

leted thelr purchases tor Spring and Summer Wear will 
Rind it very much to thelr advantage to sec samples and 
prices of our goods. 

The enormous demand for our regular issue has been 
so excersively great that the usual supply of 


150,000 COPIES 


‘Was exhausted before the season had fairly commenced. 
The many thousands who have done their 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
Through us, and the universal satisfaction expressed 
upon receipt of goods, is proof positive that our efforts 
to supply all with the finest Merchandise the markets of 
the world produce are highly appreciated. 

‘This Catalogue will be sent 


FREE 
Upon application, by addressing 


JORDAN, MARSH & GD 


ashington and Avon Sts., 


BOSTON, - - 
8. A. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 


COLGATE’S [6 ee eet 


by the tasteful and re- 

CASHMERE | fined as the most deli 

: perfumes. The. name 

BOUQUET |fiseiestesresie 

GATE & CO. on each 

SOAP. — | Sisuperior‘an ‘uniform 
quality. 
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Samar aT 
DONOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 


INFRINGEMENTS DEALNG WITH ACCORDING TO LAW 
486 Broadway, New York. 








BARLOWS | TeepeP ine tby Grocers.” 


INDIGO BLUE | °°*:3) 8-Sccond St. Pultaieiphia 


Fine, Colored Engraving of tbe Ancien! 

tian Obeliak and the Masonic saableme found 

St, Complete Statistics of Free Masvary ia North 

‘America. Large illustrated Catalogue of 

deoks and goods; also, a description of the maguif- 

cent new work for Agents, Seut free toF. A. M. 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers, 731 Broadway, New York, 


Send your address with a three cent 
stamp to the Aetna Card Co., 53 Ann St., 
New York, and receive 12beautiful Chro- 
mo Cards, embracing Gold, Silver and 
different tints, together with our new 
price lists of plain and fancy cards. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 


eS POOLE & CO., 
Bt & 56 Duane Street, New York. 
Given away with every $100 order. Send for 


Catalogu . 
vV.H. HALLOCK, BON & THORPE 





ueens, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CARPET-SWEEPERS. 

Best in the world for $3.00. 
Sent to any address. Money 
returned if not satisfactory. 
About 40 pretty cards given 
away with each sweeper, or 
will send cards for lic, ts 
wanted. Liberal terms to them 
and dealers. Address 


E. B. Pl 
47 India 8t., Boston, Mass. 


62 PIECES ? MUSIC $1 


‘We have a very handsome book containing 32 Choice 
Songs, and 30 béautiful Instrumental pieces, all with full 
accompaniment and by the best composers. Send $100 
and ask for our Vocaland Instrumental Music-Book, and 
‘ou will recelve it postpaid. G. W. RICHARDSON 
‘CO., 487 Washington Street., Boston, 


SIX ART CARDS 
From Bteel-Plates. 


Far superior to advertising 
cards printed from wood or stone. 
Sen to any address on receipt 
of I2cts. In stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL, 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies: 
Lotta.—For the future I shall use no other. 
Janauschek.—Superior to the one I bring from Paris. 
Titiens.—Your Liquid Pear! is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers.—Free from injurious effects. 
Patti.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
Cummins.-—I consider it without comparison. 


AROMATIC 
CAMPHOR, 


A Powerful Combination 
Reliable, Economical. 
Packages 25 cts. 

W. 0, BRIGHAM, Medford, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
“CATARRH AND THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler Is a new Invention. It will cure 
Catarrh, no matter what has failed. It is a Mechanical 
Pillow. No pipes or tubes. It Hes on your own pillow. 
‘You bweathe the fumes of liquid medicines from ingenious 

Inss reservoirs ALL NIGIT, and whilst sleeping you are 
fing cured. Will sewer-«as. breathed night after night 
Kill? ‘Then’ the Piliow-Inbaler will cure—{t, works on 
the same principle, Send for circulars. Send for testi- 
montals and trace them up. Address 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The FEARLESS. 


Is the Only machine that recelved an award on both 
Hooree-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
lal Ezbibtion; was awarded the two ra Gold 

given by yw York Stat cult 

Bedale Horse-pewers and Threshers y and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number ballt in 
Re Baited States, for Mastration and description in 
“4 Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
comntly published, thus adopting itas the standard 
machine of this country. Catalogue sent free, Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,, N.Y. 


(akon ett 
cee mh ele! 


Burnett’s Cocoalne 


Isan invaluable remedy for 


DANDRUFF. 


DECEMBER 8, 1880. 
Gents,—I have used your Cocoaine for a number of 
years as a dressing, and am bownd to say it ie the best 
thing I ever used to remove dandruff and keep the head 
clean, Yourstruly, 8.C. BATES, Westford, Vt. 


BALDNESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 1878. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—I cheerfully bear testimony to the virtues 
of your valnable Cocoaine for the hair, having, by exper- 
fence, tested its efficacy when almost totally bald, and 
after using it for about three months I found anew growth 
of hair springing up, which gradually developed into a 
thick growth as luxuriant as I formerly possessed. 
RICHARD SALINGER. 


Messrs, JOSEPH BuLNETT & Co., Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen, —1 wish to say a word or two in regard to 
your Cocoaine for the hair. My wife has used the Cocoa- 
ine over twenty (20) years; two or three times she has 
losta large part of her hair (from sickness), and each 
time it was restored to {ts full quantity and beauty by a 
liberal use of your Cocoaine only, and to-day not one in 
a thousand has such magnificent hair as she has, I believe 
entirely from its use. I regard it as the best hair prepa- 
ration in use. Very truly yours, 








8. P. SLADDEN, 
88 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Headquarters for all Games & Sports. 





Our stock and assortment is the most extensive and 
prices cheaper than can be found in any other store in 
America. We are well up as to prices, goods most in de- 
mand, &c., as our Mr, Peck visits Europe every year to 
purchase goods, and thereby picks out the best. 


List of our,Various Illustrated Catalogues. 


No. 10, General Catalogue of 1879-80, 192 pages. 700 
Miustrations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium 
Goods, Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Gune, 
Targets, Revolvers, ScroNsSaws and Fixtures, Wigs. 
Beards, and all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and- 
Dance Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, 
Checkers, Dominoes, Cribbage, etc., and all the best 
Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. 

No. 1, of 1881. ‘Complete price-list of Fishing Tackle 
and all Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket and Camping Stoves. 
ete., 276 illustrations. By mail, one three-cent stamp. 
‘No.2, of 1881. Base-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn fen- 
nis, Polo, Croquet, Grace'or Love’ Hoops, ‘Battledores 
and Shuttlecocks, Boxing-Gloves, Foot-Balis and Fix- 
tures, Flags, and all the latest Novelties; over 00 illus- 
trations. By mail, 5 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 and 126 Nassau St. N.Y. 
EXCELSIOR 








It is the best in the 


ANl our Mowers muarantoot 
Send for Mustrated Circular and Price-List. 
GHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG, 00.,ewburgh,3.. 


Our New 7 Wonder Cardg illustrate the seven 
wonders of the world. 1. The Pyramids of ‘pt. 
2, Statue of Jupiter Olympus. 3, Mausoleum. 4. Pharos 
‘Watch Tower. 5, The Hanging Gardens of Babylo * 
6, The Colossus of Rhodes, and 7. The Temple of Diana. 
‘These cards are the size of playing cards, are elegantly 
colored, and are not defaced with advertisements. 
(Those who prefer them with our advertisement on can 
have them at the same price.) We will send all the 
cards described above for four 3c. stamps, or these 
7 and 68 other choice cards for seventeen Sc. stamps. 
Dealers will receive ramples of 36 different sets with 
Wholesale Prices by 100 and_ 100 for ten 3c. 
stamps. Business men in New England are baying 
our cards by the 1000, printing their advertisements 
on and then selling them at a good profit to collectors” 

W.RI RDSON & C Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


- COLUMBIA 
Bicvet#. 


‘The permanence of the Bi- 

cycle asa practical road vebicle 

fo an established fact, and thou- 

gands of riders are daily enjoy- 

ing, the delightful and health- 
vi 








ving exercise. The beautiful 
model and elegant xppearance 
of the “Columbla” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is care- 
fully finished In every particu- 
lar, and s confidently guaran- 
teed as the best valtie for the 
money attained in a bicycle. 
Send 3-cent stamp for M-page 
Catalogue, with price Mats and 
full information. 


THE POPE M'F'G Co. 
597 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


—_—_ 
OOD HOME READING CHEAP. We will 
send, postpaid. six back numbers (our selection) 
of the Cottage Hearth, an Illustrated Magazine of Home 
Culture, containing Stories, Poetry, New Music and 
valuable reading matter, for 25 cents, or twelve numbers 
for 0cents. Canvassing agents wanted and paid liber- 
ally. Add: 
‘COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY BEST OFFER. 
A PRINTING PRESS, 


fato wor, 


Sawyer’s and Home 40 
Sol ot eeerh eek 
in te ote, The patter onda 

Ranier ot the Yoornal fe 

fascinating stories, in 
diteron wore te adorn the bore acid make (t Deautifal and attrac- 
Rees nee eee, eaeroer ot mages of side epics eke 
and choice selatons from best wily sh; ade eet 
oo ence. er itis a we 
Five it for $1.00, and the follo 
buildi eireulati 


ty jon 63 
OFFICE FR! 
for markin 


‘teed, landscapes, or 
Everything is brought out in bold re- 
iven free. Remember, we felgetes hatte ot ur Sree to 
rive, these soar desirable artic! 1.00, and te. 
fr posers, ther with oar 40 page monthly journal, The Fret 
wyer’s Monthly and Home Guest. As to our rellabil ty, inquire 
of Berlbner, Harper Bros., ‘oF any publishing house in, 


Her Yor i; ADAMS & BISHOP, Publi 
(Box 3456) 46 Beekman &t., oe rete, 
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For the Companion Supplement. 


SIRIUS. 

The most brilliant star that adorns our firma- 
ment is known as Sirius. It holds the honor of 
being the largest and the brightest among the six 
thousand stars visible to the naked b, or the 
thirty millions revealed by the telescope. 

Tt has been observed and admired from the ear- 
liest ages, and 1s closely linked with the supersti- 
tions of the past as the famous Dug-star of the 
Egyptians. 

It would be natural to mfer that Sirius is our 
nearest celestial neighbor, but such is not the case ; 
although it is one of the nine or ten stars whose 
distance has been approximately determined, by 
an intricate process requiring the most careful and 
oft-repeated measurement. 

Several smaller stars are nearer to the earth 
than this peerless orb, which is calculated to be 
more than a million times as far away as the sun, 
while it takes light more than sixteen years to 
traverse the distance, so that if this beaming star 
were to-night blotted from the sky, it would con- 
tinue to shine for sixteen years. 

The size of Sirius has also been measured, and 
brings the astounding result that it has probably 
a diameter of twelve million miles and a volame 
two thousand times that of our sun. 

Let us imagine a blazing sun stretching from 
the earth's centre, filling the intervening space he- 
tween us and the moon, and extending more than 
five and a half million miles beyond, and we have 
a faint conception of the dimensions of this great 
globe of fire, the largest measured by terrestrial 
instruments. 

The most curious discovery respecting Sirius is, 
however, that it has a dark companion. Certain 
irregularities in its motion had for many years in- 
dicated the presence of an invisible satcllite. Its 
orbit, position, and size were computed, but no 
one could detect its presence. 

In 1862, Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons completed 
a telescope with an object glass of cighteen and a 
half inches in diameter. The new instrument was 
pointed to Sirius to test its power, and, to the in- 
tense delight of its makers, the long-looked-for 
companion came immediately into view at a dis- 
tance of ten seconds from the primary. 

The news quickly spread over the world, and 
the great telescopes were turned to the bright star. 
It was easy onough to find it, when one knew 
where to look, and, ever since, skilful observer: 
with good instruments, have followed its move- 
ments with unfailing interest. 

This mighty sun has, therofore, at least one sat- 
ellite revolving round it. 

a ep 
FEIGNING MADNESS. 

Those familiar with the Bible know the story of 
David's feigned madness when brought before the 
Philistines In )r. Livingstone's private journal, 
an anecdote is jotted down of his maternal great- 
grandfather, who by imitating David saved him- 
self from transportation. It was in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, when the civil power in 
Scotland made short work of those who fell into 
its clutches, tbat the incident occurred. 


Gavin Hunter, the hero of the story, could 
write. A poor woman got him to write a petition 
to the parish | minister to augment her monthly al- 
lowance of sixpence, as she could not live on it. 
For this he was put into juil, the magistrates, 
doubtless, looking upon him as a dangcrous per- 
son, one who should not be suffered to aid poor 
women to augment their stipend. 

The usual way of then getting rid of trouble- 
some persons was to send them to the army in 
America. Gavin, having a family, did not desire 
to become a soldier, and recalling David's act, 
feigned madness. <A sergeant, compassionating 
him, said,— 

“Tell me, gudeman, if youare really out of your 
mind, and I'll befriend you.” 

Gavin confessed that he was feigning madness 
on account of his wife and three bairns, who would 
starve if he was sent to the army. ‘Dinna say 
onything mair to ony body,” said the kind-heart- 
ed soldier. 

Going to the commanding officer, he said, “They 
have given us a mon who acts ke a mon clean 
out of his mind; [ can do nothing with the like o’ 
him.” 

The officer going to Gavin, saw his beard slob- 
bered with saliva, and giving him three shillings, 
said,— 

“Tak’ that, gudeman, and gang awa’ hame to 
your wife and weans.” 

“Ay,” said Livingstone’s mother, in telling the 
story; “mony a prayer went up for that sergeant, 
for ny grandfather was an unco godly man. He 
had never had so much money in his life before, 
for his wages were only threepence a day.” 


fe A pg Ee 
A SPARROW SPREE. 

An entomologist of Kingston, N. Y., having on 
his hands several bottles of insects preserved in 
spirits, for which he had no further use, emptied 
them upon the ash heap in his back yard. 

No sooner had he emptied the bugs than the 
sparrows lit all over the heap in a perfect cloud, 


swallowed the bugs, and in about ten minutes 
mink ai men get<and vit up the 
i idiotic capes 
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dozen, and in fifties, and suddenly half of onc par- 
ty we ould break off from their fight and dash into 
some of the other fracases. 

Almost all the nests were pulled down, and the 
whole colony was in a state of anarchy and the 
direst confusion. 

‘The whole drunk was over in half an hour, but 
that short time served to allow the cats to slaugh- 
ter over fifty of the sparrows, whose combative 
qualities and forgetfulness had brought. them too 
near to the ground. Not a sparrow a6 been seen 
in that neighborhood since. 


Whether eating those intoxicated birds made 


the cats drunk is not stated. hee 
a 
A BREACH-OF-PROMISE CASE. 
Lawyers are sometimes put to their wits’ end to 
discover a plausible defence iu a breach-of-promise 
case. In such a plight, an Indiana lawyer once 
found himsclt. His client was a little hump- 
backed fellow, as unattractive in manners as in 
person. “Who would marry such a man?” 
thought the lawyer, ‘and how could she sue him 
for refusing?” That thought suggested his de- 
fence, as the woman, a rosy-cheeked, raven-haired 
and handsome girl, walked into court. 











‘The marriage contract was proved and also that 
the wedding-day had been set. One white muslin 
and two red calico dresses had been bought by the 
intended bride. The mother testified to the wed- 
ding teast of one turkey, six chickens, one ham, 
and a mess of beans, potatoes, turnips and cab- 
bage. There was also a big custard pie. 

“I made it myself,” swore the old lady, ‘and 
though I say it myself, as shouldn’t say it, there 
wasn’t any other woman in the neighborhood as 
could make one like it.” Upon these facts the 
lawyers for the young woman asked five thousand 
dollars dam: 

The man’s lawyer made only two points in de- 
fence. First, that the lady had sustained no dam- 
age, as she could marry a touch better-looking man 
than his client. Second, that the dresses would 
be needed in other courtships, which would une 
doubtedly svon take place, and that the sup; 
was eaten by herself and friends and not by 
client. 

The jury, however, gave her a verdict of eight 
dollars for the dresses and three dollars and a half 
for the supper. 

pes 
ASKING BOYS’ QUESTIONS. 

If a speaker is not an expert in the art of asking 
questions, he had better avoid putting them to 
boys in a public meeting. The following story 
illustrates what may happen: Billy Ross is a 
great temperance lecturer, and at Rosherville, Ill., 
was preaching to the young on his favorite theme. 
He said: 

“Now, boys, when I ask you a question, you 
mustn't be afraid to speak right out and answer 
me. When you look around and sce all these fine 
houses, farms and cattle, do you ever think who 
owns them all now? Your fathers own them, do 
they not >" 

“Yes, sir,” shouted a hundred voices. 

“Well, where will your fathers be in twenty 
from now ?"” 

Dead!" shouted the boys. 

“That's right. And who will own all the prop- 
erty then ?" s 

“Us boys!” shouted the urchins. 

“Right. Now tell me, did_you ever, in going 
along the streets, notice the drunkards lounging 
around the saloon doors, waiting for somebody to 
treat them ?" 

“Yes, sir, lots of them.” 

“Well, where will they be in twenty years fyom 
now?” 

“Dead!” exclaimed the boys. 

“And who will be the drunkards then ?” 

“Us boys!” 

Billy was thunderstruck for a moment, but re- 
covering himself, tried to tell the boys how to 
escape such a fate. 

— +0 
BUYING AN EDUCATION. 

Theodore Parker, who ranked among the schol- 
ars of Boston, was a self-made man. He entered 
Harvard College, having prepared himself by 
studying at night, after a hard day's work on his 
father’s farm. He never attended a single recita- 
tion in the college, as his father was unable to pay 
the necessary expenses, but he pursued all the 
studies of the course, and mastered them as thor- 
oughly as any of the students. 


In order to find time for study, he engaged in 
teaching, and paid his father cleven dollars a 
month for the hire of a hand to supply his place 
onthe farm. While teaching he spent cight or 
ten hours a day in private study, and thus man- 
aged to go through, not only the college studies, 
but many branches not included in them. Yet he 
always regretted that he lost the inspiration and 
guidance to be derived from sitting at the feet of 
the great teachers of the college. But he carricd 
through life the conviction that any young man of 
tent energy could acquire a solid education 
ide of schools and independently of teachers. 

——40-—__—_ 
A SALARY WELL USED. 

The old clergymen of Massachusetts had small 
salaries; yet they accomplished more with little 
money than many of their successors with much 
larger incomes. The father of Cluef Justice Par- 
sons was settled at Byfield, with an annual salary 
of $280. 

He had a large family of children, threeof whom 
he sent through Harvard College, and all of whom 
received an excellent education, and occupicd posi- 
tions of influence in the world. A sharper economy 
must have ruled in ministers’ households in those 
days than in these, and every penny must have 
been put to good use. 

Jonathan Edwards, the greatest philosopher and 
theologian of our country, had such a narrow in- 
come that his great works, which won him a rep- 
utation in Europe, were written on the backs and 
ends of letters received from friends. He could not 
afford to buy paper for the pu His daugh- 
ters, who became distiiguishe -d women, were all 
taught certain accomplishments, by whith, how- 


ever, they used to bring something into the family 
treasury! 
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TPAYS to sell, our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
£o treul a3 GAL u ART ER & BRO. Cleveland, O. 
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FISHING! “Timmense Success! Fish-bait. With this 
© bait fish will bite us tast as you can pull 
them out, 38 cents per package Audies 


—— tt ; rs 
TWILL SEND treattiratinporteacompanton pictures, 


“MY PETS." on receipt of two Ze. postage stamps. 
Addr +L. M. FOWLER, Box 4. W Mamsburgh, N.Y. 


‘ONE DOZEN ELEGANT CHROMO 
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BEATTY’ S ORGANS. 
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EW_ AUTOGRAPH ALBL 
£4 with 48 Orient, Chinese and 
Serolls, Mottocs, Ferns, ete. Chinese Cove 
Quotations, 12 Worsted Patterns, all for 17 
vertisin yards He 
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Wo Cards. 
Box Y. 





Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 

inake them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 

proate, permanent Dusiness to agents, Circular for stamp. 
& CO,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


Printing Presses 


76 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts, Printers’ Instruction AB cia. 
____JO8EPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New 


“26 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 


12 Coleus for $1.00, 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send tor 
Catalogue of novelties in Green-house and Bedding 
Plants, Bulbs, Fern et ame this paper, 

E.3.M R, Wading River, New York. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS 



























Se only $8, 
COLUMBL SSES, elt ‘Ink- 
ing. from to $6. Wil do the 






work of a S40 Press, Presses from 
$4 amp f for catalogue, CURTIS 
” Vs Federal Street, 
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— PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and cement Cee Si toanything known, 
Try it. THE PUZZOLINE CU.,65 Summer St., Boston. it. THE PUZZOLIN 85 Summer Boston. 


Lowest prices ever known 
Breech - Loaders, 
Rinee, and ‘OUR Ss SHOT GUN 
at OUR $15 SHOT-QUN reduced uuN 
Bertd ntumny for ae 


lustrated Catalogue (G) 
Pe. __P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, @BR Main Street, CINCINNATI, 


MESSRS. E.0.WIRES & CO, 


126 Water Street, Buston, Mass., would like the name and 
address of every person In the United States who wants 
an agency for two of the best selling new household ar- 
ticles ever handled by agents. Exclusive territory. 




















For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara~ 
tion, Establishe &O years. Superior and very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, Fayson’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd! Centennial Medal & Diploma. 
Sold by Druggist lationers, Fancy Goods Di 


An Old and Valuable Remedy— 











IRO 


A conibination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. {t 1s endorsed and reconmended 





by the pete ‘ofession as a very PAL. Any BLE 
AROMA iC PRON TONIC for the cure of dy: pep 
be . BILLING oot VP & 


sia, loss som ett: 
oO) seers 








» RESEAT your CHAIRS, 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, £1 by 
fastened to any chur with tacks 
or bruss-head nails, Price, up to 
16 in. 30c; 17 or 18 In., 42c.” Sent 
by mail, fitted, on rece iptof paper 
pattern with price and Ge. postage 
er seat. Sinall sainple for Se. 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
24 Washington St.» Boston. 


48K YOUR FURNITURK DEALER FOR IT. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time, Many who have simply taken 
I pillench night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold evervwhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamp, JOHNSON & CO.. Bangor, 














GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “litle 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles,large or small, a vel- 
vet ‘emery cushion for 
needles ‘and | pins. four 
spools of thread. and pair 
of scissors, making avery 
neat ornament tor the 
room, as well as to help 
keep ‘things In their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best Psciling_article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl. mine years old, in Iowa, 
gold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented thar sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents. sent free 
on the receipt of 80 cts, 
stamps or currency. Address all or- 
Mere to F. M, Van ETTEN, 208 ‘Lasalle Chicago, IL, 


SEWING 
COMPANION. 


56 of the most Popular Songs, 


25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 
sent free on feveipt of 6c. in stata 
to to pay Ps postageand packing, to all who 
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MAY 12, 1881. 


~CEPHALINE. 


rve Food will eure Sick, 
and Bil =  Hendaches, al- 
t 





Bilt 






Sold by Druzeints, or tnatled, post 
paid, upon recelpt of prices ai ets 
per bux: 6 hoxes Send for 


pamp! 
LE THANE & CO. 
inple Place, Boston, Mass, 


~ MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now tray- 
clling In this country, savs Qat most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 

Shi ndition Powders are absolutely pure and 
‘aluable. Nothgonearth wilt make henslay 
tan’s Condition Powd 
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VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 





ACHE, Bintous! 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

Nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 











‘MADE NEW AGAIN. 
ST. CATHARINES, Ont. 
» PIERCE, M. D.: 


Bs ave used your Favorite Prescription, Gulden Medi- 
cal Discovery and Pleasant l'urgative Pellets, for the 
last three months, and find myself (what shall I 64 

“made new again,” are the only words that express It. 
Iwan reduced toa skeleton, could hot, walk across the 
floor without fatuting, could keep pothing In the shape 
Of fvod on my stomach. Mysci?and friends had given 
upail hope. my hinmediate death seemed certain. ‘Tean 
never be too thankful to those who recommended your 
nucdicines, for I now lve (to the surprise of everybody) 
and am able to do my own Ww I desire to make this 
statement in order that those suffering may not despair 
until they have given your medicines a trial, 7 

ours resp'y Mrs. WM. D. RYCKMAN. 














POLYFORM 
CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co, New York 


PRICE, $1.00-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gires it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances if is because these groat organs hex 
come clogued or inactive, and poisonous humors are there= 
Sore forced into the blood that should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY -WORT 


18 A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 
plaints and ‘Diseases, Weaknesses 
and Nervous Disorders, 


by causing free action of these oryans and restoring their 
poner to throw off disease. 
Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT. It is a dry vegetable compound. 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get It of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
(Will send post-paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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For the Companion. “In a way, missis. I don’t have a place all to| interfere with me was concerned. My cook was| “See that the boy is made tidy,” I said; “and 
SOL JONES'S ORPHANS. myself—that would cost a heap o’ money—but I} growing old; and that very morning she had been | give him some supper, and then let him come to 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. don’t belong to anybody, and nobody ever be-| asking me to'let her have a young girl to run her | me in the library.” 

“Please, miss, if you only would!” said the longed to me, since two years ago when my mother | errands, and sweep her sidewalk, and help with| In less than an hour there stood before me a 
‘most persuasive of voices, at my elbow. I looked died, until the children came.” odd jobs. really nice-looking boy, comfortably clothed and 
down at the owner of the yoice, and beheld as We had turned into a quiet street,my brown| Why should not a young boy be as good as a| neat, but with a curiously subdued air, as if he 
picturesque a little vagabond as any artist need boy and 4 and were walking towards my home. | young girl? In short, why would not the place | had got to get acquainted afresh with himself. 
haye craved for a model; with tangled black hair, “If you’ll come home with me,” I said, “and tell | fit Sol, and Sol fit the place? “Do you think you should like to live here, 

















brown face, wide mouth, and great dark 
eyes. He was holding up a basket full of 
pins and tape, and such small wares as we sce 
constantly hawked about in the streets. . 

“Please buy, lady,” he said again, as I 
looked down. “I am so hungry.” 

“I don’t want any pins,” I answered, in my 
severest and most hard-hearted manner. 

_ “But there’s tape, too, and needles. I say, 
missis,” and this was in the most insinuating 
of tones, “I s’pose you never was hungry ?” 

Llooked at him gravely. 

He was not tidy, certainly. His clothes 
were innocent of brushing, and odd little 
_ patches of various colors were partly sewed 
‘on, and partly hanging loose over his rents 
and tatters. His bright face, too, would have 
been the better for a little wholesome soap 
‘and water; but hungry he did not look. 

“Yes,” said, “I think I may have been 


* 
in life ; look hi 
> d; a my life; but you don’t look hungry 


“Awful hungry, missis,” and the imp 
BI d his already big mouth, and pointed 
, yawning cavern with his fore- 
in a manner quite too ludicrous to be 





ier 






direction, I heard a not unfamiliar voice say,— 





Please buy something to-day. 
needles and tape.” 
“And you're very hungry, I suppose ?” 


“Yes, ma’am, I’m always very hungry. You see,” reflec- 


tively, “I s’pose it’s ‘cause my mouth is so big.” 


Tu consideration of the extent of his hunger as measured by 
the size of his mouth, I made a little purchase; and from that 
day I fancy he accounted me a regular customer. Whenever I 
walked that way he beguiled me into buying something. 

My work-box got filled up with all sorts of odds and ends; 
but, withal, the brown little good-for-nothing made a place 
for himself in my interest; and I really missed him when a 
time came that I did not see him for some three months. 


it I’ve got plenty of pins and needles and 


“No,” I said, “I don’t want them, but here’s a five-cent 
piece, and you can give me my bonnet-pin next time you see 


He took the money with a triumphant air, and I proceeded 
on my way. I never expected to behold him again, but about 
a week afterwards, when I happened to be walking in the same 


“Here it is, missis,’—and there, again at my elbow, was my 

brown boy, holding up the longest and nicest of bonnet-pins. 
“Got it for you the next day, missis,—had it ready ever since. 

I’ve got plenty of pins and 
























































you about the children. 


nt 


_Tuary, that I | been doing pre: 
day. Maybe you don’t remember, but you had 
nearly half a dollar’s worth of things, yourself. 

“I was walking along, kind o’ briskly, thinking I’d have a 
good hot supper that night, when I came on the children. 
I was in a back street, such a one as you don’t know any- 
thing about, and a woman stood in a doorway, laying on to 
those poor little mossels with a stick. 

“*You get out o” here,’ she said; ‘and don’t you come home 
again without money enough to buy your supper and mine, 
too;’ and she put in some powerful bad words, missis, that 
aint fit to tell over to you. 

“Now I tokl you I was a knowin’ chap when I was ten, and 
I wasn't any less knowin’ when I was two years older. I saw 
that the only way I could help those little ones was just to 
keep still and not seem to see or hear. But when they went 
away, poor little ereturs, hand in’ hand, and turned round a 
corner, I just put after 'em. 

“One of °em was such a pretty little thing, with heaps of 
yellow hair, and great blue eyes, and a little mouth, like a bit 
of a red rosebud. But somehow I felt the sorriest for the 


other one. 


Sol,” I asked, ‘and help the good woman 
who has just given you your supper? You 
like her, don’t you?” 

“Couldn’t quite tell so sudden,” the boy 
answered, half roguishly. “You have to know 
folks, mostly, before you like ’em, don't you ? 
Now I do like you, missis. That good wom- 
an, as you call her, aint no ways handsome.” 

“No, perhaps not; but she is a good wom- 
an, and she wants some one to help her in my 
kitchen, and to run her errands for her. ‘A 
good, handy girl,’ she said, but I don’t see 
why a good, handy boy wouldn’t do just as 
well. You shall have a nice little room 
all to yourself, and good clothes, and good 
food.” 

“Seems most as good as heaven,” Sol an- 
swered, but he spoke sadly, as one who had 
seen a door open into a beautiful world on 
which he might not enter. “If it wasn’t for 
the children, I’d stay here, but I don’t seemy 
way clear on account of them.” 

“But you said they were gone; and you 
had that bit of crape on your hat because you 
had lost them.” 

“Yes, missis; but lost things is found, 
sometimes,” he answered, mysteriously. “If 
youdon’t mind, missis, I should like to tell 


saw ’em first. I had 






“The yellow-haired one had such a little mouth it didn’t seem 
tome she ever could be downright hungry, like I was; but 
the other, she had a great, big, hungry mouth like mine, and I 


knew how she felt. - 
For some time I used to look for him on his beaten track, $ “Tt would be a long time, I thought, before they would beg 
‘but after a while he passed out of my mind, until one day in Re, money enough for their supper, for they were shivering with 


early spring I heard a familiar voice calling,— 

“Pins, needles and tape.” 

I turned, and looked behind me, and there was 
my brown boy again—the same, and yet not the 
same. He had certainly grown thin, and he 
looked sadder than of old, and oddly enough round 
the nondescript thing that served him for hat was 
tied a fluttering rag of black crape. His face 
brightened when he saw me, and he drew near, 
but I at once missed the old piquancy from his 
manner. 

“What became of you, Sol?” I questioned. “1 
have missed you for three months.” 

“T was bringing up my children, missis, and 
they was little, and I couldn’t leave ’em long 
enough to time to come here. But they’re gone 
now, missis,” and he touched the crape rag which 
the spring wind was fluttering, “‘they’re gone, and 
T’'m back here again, and perhaps you’ll buy some- 
thing. Here are pins and needles and tape.” 

I was more interested in his story than in his 
wares; and a sudden desire seized me to know 
something about his life, and especially about 
these mysterious children, who had been, and 
were not. 

“So your children are dead ?” I asked. 

“Not yet, missis; I hope not yet.” 





“What is the ctape for, then ?” 

“Cause I’ve lost ’em, ma’am, all the same as if 
they was dead; and I’m all alone again, just as if 
they hadn’t come.” _ 

“Do you mean that you live all alone ?” 


me about yourself, you shall have so much supper 
that you won't be hungry, to-night, at least.” 

“Seems to me I aint so hungry now-a-days, 
missis. I didn’t think about being hungry when 
Thad the children, and I haint got my appetite 
back since they went. When mother was alive, 
you see, we got on pretty well. She had a little 
stand on the Common, where she used to sell 
things, and she was that pretty and pleasant- 
spoken that most everybody used to buy. But 
one day there came a sudden storm, and she got 
all soaked through as if she’d been dipped in a 
river, and she took pleurisy, and in three days she 
was dead.” 

“And there was no one to claim you, you poor 
little waif ?” I said, sympathetically. 

“Oh yes, missis; plenty on ’em wanted me, but 
I was sharp enough to know that none on ’em had 
any right to me, and I said I’d be my own mas- 
ter, and as I had pretty strong legs and fists, and 
pretty sharp teeth for a boy of ten, they just found 
they’d better let Sol Jones alone. I took what 
was left of mother’s stock, and went round with it ; 
and I’d never asked any help of anybody until the 
children came, and I didn’t call that beggin’, but 
only giving other folks a chance to help along in 
taking care of the poor little orphins.” 

By this time we had reached home, anda plan 
had shaped itself in my mind. Like Sol, I lived 
all alone, as far as any one’s having any right to 










If there had been a man in my household, full 
of worldly wisdom,—that is to say, of distrust 
and suspicion,—no doubt he would have opposed 
the admission of my street Arab, with his many 
tatters, and no references; but I had no one to 
say me nay, as it was; and I had a certain mild 
pride in my own knowledge of character as it 
writes itself upon the face. 

I turned over Sol to my cook, when I went into 
the house, and then I bethought myself which of 
my friends had a boy just a little larger than Sol. 
I remembered one, presently; and I had only to 
go half-way down the street to tind her. 

“Have you any of John’s cast-off, out-grown 
clothes ?” I asked, breathlessly. John’s mother 
laughed. 

“Tf that isn’t just like you, for aN the world, 
coming upon one in thissudden way! Yes, I have 
John’s last winter clothes, though I was going to 
send them to the orphanage to-morrow.” 

“Well, [ want them to-night. I have brought a 
boy home with me who is all rags; and he’s the 
worthiest kind of an orphan—an orphan who is 
trying to support himself.” 

“Another of your sudden likings,” my friend 
said, with a sigh. “Nevermind, your orphan may 
as well have John’s clothes as any other orphan, 
so I'll get them.” 

I hurried home, and gave the clothes to the 
cook. 





the cold, and holding each other’s hands, and crying bitterly ; 


and mostly the people that went by them on that 
street were as poor as they were themselves, and 
had nothing to give. 

“As for me, I felt quite rich, for I had eighty 
cents in my pocket, besides a good many unsold 
things in my basket, and I didn’t owe anybody 
anything. So I just stepped up to the children, 
and said I,— 

“Do you want to get away from that old 
woman that was a-heating you ?” 

“The little yellow-haired one just caught her 
breath, and said in kind of a low, scared tone, 
‘Get away from mammy?’ But the one with the 
black hair and the big mouth, she answered up, 
strong and firm, ‘Yes, we do want to get away 
from her. She beats us and starves us, and makes 
us beg for her, and we do want to get away.’ 

“Come with me, then,’ says I, and I took ‘em 
straight to an eating-house, where I got ’em hot 
sausages and fried potatoes, and I had my own 
supper, too; and then I took ’em to Mother Ben- 
son’s, and sent them to bed, in the part for women 
and children. I knew that I must move with ’em 
the next morning, for I wanted to be in a part of 
the town farther off from their old woman. 

“It’s one good thing, missis, in paying your rent 
by the night only, you don’t have to give notice 
when you want to quit. 

“So the next day I took the children and my 
basket, and we went a long way off, and I gota 
little room for them and me, and we set up housg 
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keeping. It was the first time I'd ever asked for 
help, but 1 did go to some houses, and tell my 
story, and I asked for food and old clothes for the 
children, and it really seemed, missis, as if 1 was 
favored. 

“Those children had never been so comfortable 
in their lives. Susie,—that was the one with the 
black hair and the big, hungry mouth, like mine, 
—she grew jolly and full of fun, but little Ellen 
never was quite happy. She had two troubles, 
and one was for fear her mother would find her 
again, and the other for fear she had done wrong 
in coming away with me at all. 

“She was a tender- hearted little thing; and 
whenever we had a good supper, she would cry*| 
and take on, and say that maybe her poor mam- 
my had no supper that night at all. But Susic 
would say that she hoped the cruel old thing toas 
hungry, and she did not believe she was their 
mother, anyhow. 

“Which did I love best? Well, I never quite 
knew. You see, I was the most at home with 
Susic, with her great, hungry mouth, and the fun 
and laughter there was in her when she got it 
filled; but we both worshipped little Ellen. She 
was that small and delicate and pretty that we 
bigger ones wanted to take all the trouble on our- 
selves to keep any of it from hitting her. 

“J had ‘em about ten weeks. Those were good 
weeks. You see, I’d never known what it was to 
have any one to look out for before. While mother 
lived, she had looked out for me; but these chil- 
dren were my business to sce to. I never went 
back on to the old beat where I used to see you, 
because it was too far off from where I kept the 
children, and I never wanted to leave them long at 
a time for fear something would happen. 

“But I s’pose those days was too good to last. 
Sometimes I used to take them with me when I 
went out with my basket; I didn’t like to, though 
Talways felt as if it was risky; but they used to 
tease to go; and after all, there was no real reason 
to think the old woman would get on our track. 

“But one day, about two weeks ago, I went out, 
and they persuaded me to let them come. I had 
stopped in the street to sell some pins toa customer, 
and the children were behind me. 

“Suddenly, I heard little Ellen's voice cry, ‘O 
mammy, mammy "’ and then a great blow knocked 
me down, and my head hit a stone step, and I was 
stunned, and knew nothing more till I felt my 
nose burn and tingle, and woke up in a druggist’s 
shop, where they were aking me smell something 
that went into my nose like fire. 

“In this time, while people had been busy with 
me, the old woman had taken the children and 

gone. I’ve been hunting for ber these two weeks 
back, but I have found no trace of her. She must 
be somewhere, missis, with my children, and I 
must look till I find them. . 

“That 1s why I don’t see my way clear to living 
on here with you. I should like the little clean 
room, missis, and the comfortable clothes, as well 
as any boy, and surely I aint afraid of work; but 
I want to be in the street, where I've a chance of 
finding my children.” 

The story, told so simply, had only added to 
my interest in Sol; and I determined to keep him, 
by some means or other. I told him how quickly 
he could get through with his duties for me, and 
that he might be for hours of every day in the street, 
with his basket of odds and ends for sale,—and 
moreover, that when he found the children, I 
would help him to see to them. 

At last he was persuaded; and cook and I saw 
every reason to congratulate ourselves upon our 
acquisition. 

The summer went by. I had been out of town 
part of the time, myself; but the most complete 
harmony prevailed in my absence between cook 
and her assistant. When I returned, at the end 
of September, however, Sol seemed no nearer to 
finding his children than when I went away. 

At last, one crisp day in late October, I sent him 
out to do an errand forme. He was the soul of 
promptness and fidelity, and I had begun to won- 
der at the unusual length of time he had been ab- 
sent, when, suddenly, cook presented herself. 

“Sol has come,” she said, “with two children. 
He says they are Ais children, and he wants you 
to see them.” 

I hurried down stairs. There was Sol, with a 
little girl in either hand. I should have known 
them anywhere, I think, from the description that 
he had given me. There was Susic, with her big, 
honest black eyes, and her great hungry mouth, 
and there was little Ellen, with her pitcous, plead- 
ing blue eyes, her yellow hair, and the little sad 
mouth, like a shut rosebud. 

“I've found ’em, missis!” Sol cried, exultingly. 
“They was waiting outside the police court, where 
the old woman was up for getting drunk, and I 
just hid ‘em away, and then hung round till I 
found she had got three months. 

“And I found another thing, too,—that these 
children are none of hers. The neighbor who had 
complained of her testified that she never was any 
relation to them. She took ’em, when their own 
mother died, and brought ’em up to beg for her.” 

“Mean, spiteful old thing!” Susie cried, in a 
burst of wholesome wrath ; but little Ellen looked 
at me deprecatingly, and said, “You know we 
thought she was our mammy, and we can’t help 
being sorry for her.” 

“Ican!” cried Susic. “I’m glad she’s shut up, 











and I wish it was for always, and I only want 
Sol.” 
“You shall never go back to her again,” I said, 


soothingly. ‘Now that you know she is not your 
mother, she has no right to you. Go into the 
kitchen with cook, and Sol and I will settle what 
is to be done.” 

“There's Just one thing, missis,” said Sol, turn- 
ing to me when we were left alone; “I must get a 
room somewhere, and go to housckeeping again 
with my children.” 

It was no easy task to dissuade him from this 
plan. He clung to it until 1 had convinced him 
that, for their own sakes, the little girls needed 
other care and other training than he could give 
them. My scheme was to get them admitted into 
the Home for Little Wanderers; and to keep also 
a certain oversight of them myself. 

“And you can work and study,” I said to Sol, 
“and fit yourself really to carn money, and really 
to make a home, and then you can open its doors 
toyourchildren. Youcan do wonders if you try.” 

His great eyes kindled, and his dark checks 
glowed. 1n gencral, I don’t approve of slang; but 
I had it not in my heart to reprove him when he 
cried out, in his dialect of the strect,— 

“Won't I just, missis? You bet!” 

I succeeded in my plan. Sol's children are com- 
fortable and happy in their new home, where they 
have lived for nearly two years. Sol gets leave 
for them to go out with him, now and then; or 
brings them home triumphantly for a half-holiday 
and a hot supper in cook’s kitchen. He never 
spends an unnecessary penny, or an idle half- 
hour, for all his life is set towards one purposc— 
to make a home for his children, and to see them 
happy in it. 

His mouth is as big and as hungry as ever; his 
eyes dance with fun as of old; he docs not look 
like the stuff of which heroes or martyrs are made ; 
yet I think we should go far to find another soul 
more capable of self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness 
than this born Arab of the street, whose home has 
been for two years and a half in my kitchen. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room tu deny ourse! arowd 

To bring us daily nearer God. 
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For the Companion. 
SCARED. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Four clerks occupied two rooms in their board- 
ing-house. The smaller of the rooms was fitted up 
asa parlor. In the otler—a high, well-windowed 
room, eighteen feet square—were their two beds. 

One evening, Martin Dawes, groaningand grunt- 
ing, had made a plunge into ted—that ig, as much 
of a plunge as was consistent with a crick he had 
in the neck. All day, he had been standing and. 
waiting upon customers behind the notion-counter, 
his head fixedly bent towards one shoulder, as 
though his neck was out of joint. 

Two of the clerks—Frank Platt and Henry 
Bridges—had gone to the grocer’s for mustard; be- 
cause Mrs. Hills, with whom the four lads boarded, 
had advised a mustard bath for Martin’s feet and 
mustard plasters for his neck. 

The fourth clerk, Arthur Bridges, younger 
brother to Henry, was dressing for an evening so- 
ciable. He was a handsome lad of seventeen, 
with bright black eyes and hair to match. He 
was small and slight, but his figure was well- 
formed, and the arraying of this tigure the young 
clerk studied as though it was the most important 
of all earthly matters. 

“Art certainly belicves in the immortality of the 
body,” said Frank Platt, ‘‘or he couldn’t go on 
taking such care of his. Whenever I look at him, 
I see in my mind’s eye the tailor and the laundress, 
the barber and the boot-black.” 

All his salary, which was not large, Arthur 
spent on his board and clothes. His brother 
Henry, on the contrary, sect an example of econo- 
my and self-denial for the sake of brightening the 
dear faces at their country home. 

Arthur had his gluve-box and perfumed mou- 
chotr, his case of tics, and Ins box of fancy sta- 
tionery, dainty as any girl’s. Many a dollar went 
to secure a closer harmony in the colors of his 
toilet. 

To be sure, a young clerk may make worse use 
of a spare dollar and a Icisure hour than in match- 
ing a handkerchief-border to gloves and necktie; 
but then, too, he may make a better use of them. 

There was one article which Arthur desired with 
exceeding desire, but the ways and means to the 
securing of it, he had never been able to deter- 
mine. 

It was a watch. 

This evening when he had finished his toilet, he 
saw Martin's watch lying on the bureau where his 
sick friend had almost dashed it, as he hastily made 
ready for bed. 

The thought came to Arthur, that a watch would 
perfect his toilet, and Martin’s watch was a good 
one. The next thought was, that he might bor- 
row it, as Martin was sick and would not need it 
during the evening. 

There was nothing criminal in Arthur’s wish- 
ing to add a watch to his toilet; and there was 
not much harm in his second thought, which was 
that he would like to borrow the watch, though I do 
admire independent people, who make up their 
minds tu do without things that they must borrow 
if they use them at all. Arthur's third thought 
was, that he did not like to humiliate himself by 
asking the loan of the watch. That thought was 
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COMPANION. 


not wrong either; but the next was the thought 
ofa sneak. It was that he would wear the watch 
without asking leave of its owner. 

“What harm could my taking it for the evening 
do to anybody 2” said Arthur, to himself. “It 
wouldn’t be like wearing another person's gloves. 
They might be injured. The watch could not be 
hurt, and Martin cannot miss it.” 

In arguing that no one would be harmed, Arthur 
forgot to consider himself, and the stain that would 
be put upon his own spirit by the dishonorable 
act he was contemplating. 

He gave a glance towards the bed; decided that 
Martin was asleep; slipped the watch into his 
pocket, and went out. On the stairs, he met the 
two clerks with the mustard. They gave him a 
sniff at the package and ran on up to Martin. 

Arthur went into the street. A few doors on he 
stopped for a cigar. I’m sorry to say that this 
young fellow smoked. He lighted it at the drop, 
thinking it would last him during the walk to the 
sociable, 

As he stood there, two rough-looking young fel- 
lows were looking into the cigar-shop window. 
One of them said,— 

“Nice boy ! He'll not feel so comfortable in a few 
minutes.” 

They waited in the shadow until the young man 
came out, and then followed him. 

“He'll get on to Washington Strect presently. 
There’s no gas there, and we'll do our business 
there,” said one of the pair. 

“Yes; and won't the little dandy be surprised ? 
How he flourished that watch in the shop! He's 
a nice little sonny! But he'll know a thing or 
two more at bed-time than he does now.” 

As Arthur turned into Washington Street, they 
quickened their pace. When he was fairly in its 
shadows at the dark corner of a building, the two 
came alongside with unsteady gait, and pushed 
him against the wall, and at the same time took 
the watch from his pocket. F 

Arthur was angry that they should rudely crowd 
him, but he did not suspect that he had been 
robbed; he supposed that it was only two drunken 
roughs who had jostled him uncomfortably. 

Arrived at the sociable, the first thing he did 
after laying off his wraps was to put his hand to 
his vest to consult the watch. About him were 
several young men to whom he wished to display 
it. His dismay was pitiful when he found the 
watch was gone. He almost cried out and pro- 
claimed the loss, but it flashed upon him that this 
would lead to a discovery of his own conduct in 
the matter, and would commit him to a replacing 
of the watch. 

His _mind wag not quite ready to accept this sit- 
uation. He could not decide at once what course 
to pursue. Ile was bewildered. He must have tine 
to clear up the mists; he must get away by him- 
self. Young men were grecting him; young 
ladies were nodding their salutations; but as 
quickly as possible, he got out of the room and 
into the strect. But what help was there here? 

“Those men must have picked my pocket,” he 
thought. “By reporting to the police, I might re- 
cover the watch, but then it would all get into the 
papers, and Martin and Hen and Frank would 
know that I took it, and they might think that I 
meant to steal it. Then all the clerks in the 
store would hear about it, and the folks at home, 
and besides, if the police shouldn’t find the watch, 
I should have to pay for it. I haven’t money to 
do that, and I can't save any out of my begyarly 
salary, and there's no one I could get a dollar's 
help from. What a fool I was to take the watch! 
I might have known it was mean, by my want- 
ing to do it and—to keep Martin from knowing 
about it. Ifever I get out of this scrape, I'll never 
do another thing I'm ashamed to have known as 
long as I live. But what shall I do? If I can’t 
replace the watch, I don’t see what good it will do 
toown up. I declare, Iam ima bad tix!" 

Until after ten o'clock, Arthur walked the streets, 
trying to find some way out of his difficulty by 
which he could avoid exposure. Yet he went to 
his room without accomplishing it. 

Profound silence reigned in the room, except for 
the heavy breathing of his three room-mates. The 
gas was turned to a point, and for a half-hour, 
Arthur sat in the dim light thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

Finally, wearied and despondent, he went to bed. 
He slept deeply, waking only in the morning, when 
his brother Henry had soundly shaken him. It 
was with a great heart-leap that he came out of 
the blessed unconsciousness to a re-facing of his 
trouble of the night before. Should he, as he lay 
in bed, plunge at once into the confession, or should 
he first get dressed? Concluding that he would 
appear more dignified and heroic to be clothed, as 
well as to be in his right mind, he decided to dress 
himself. He had nearly completed his_ toilet, 
when Frank said,— 

“I wonder what time it is? 
watch, Mart ?” 

“Isn't it on the bureau?” Martin answered. 
“That’s where I left it.” 

Arthur’s face grew very red. His lips parted. 

“It's not here,” said Frank. 

Again Arthur tried to speak. 

“[’m quite certain I left it there,” Martin per- 
sisted. “Some of you must have moved it.” 

“T haven't,” said Henry. 

“T haven't,” said Frank. 

“I_T moved it,” said Arthur, choking a little, 
and then clearing up, and proceeding manfully. 
“T thought you wouldn't care if IT wore it to the 
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sociable; so I put it in my pocket. But I had my 
pocket picked; the watch was taken.” 

“Tt was?” Martin cried, rising up in bed, his 
head yet tilted on one side, his neck plastered over. 
“Well, look here, you've got to make that watch 
good. It cost ine fifty-five dollars.” 

“IT expect to give you its value,” Arthur said. 

“I don't see how you expect to do it; you don't 
lay by a cent,” his brother Henry said. 

“You'll have to make an assignment of your 
gloves and neckties,” said Frank, “though Mart 
couldn’t wear your gloves; but he might give 
them to his girl.” 

“That's the best thing you can do,” Henry said, 
“make an assignment of your personal effects to 
your creditor.” 

“If there’s anything of mine that Martin can 
use, I'd be glad to have him take it, and allow me 
what's fair,” said Arthur. 

“Well, pass over your traps, and let’s sce,” said 
Frank. 

With a solemn face, Arthur handed over his 
mouchoir, his necktie - box, and his portfolio. 
Frank took them over to the bed, and he and 
Martin began an examination. 

“Here are a half-dozen new handkerchiefs. 
Can you get along without these ?” 

Arthur answered that he could manage without 
them if Martin could find use for them; they had 
been bought because they “matched,” rather than 
because they were necded. They cost three dol- 
lars wholesale. 

Then Martin selected three ties from Arthur's 
stock, and gave credit for two dollars. 

“This pair of kids I'll take at two dollars,” said 
the brother Henry, “and this gold pen at five, for 
my sister Florence. Next Monday is her birth- 
day.” 

Then they found a dollar's worth of fine paper 
and envelopes, and then Frank cried out,— 

“Wurrah! here’s a fine valentine! It’s perfectly 
magnif! What did you pay for this, Art?” 

“A dollar,” said Arthur; “but if Martin's got a 
girl to whom he ies to send it, I'll knock it off 
to him for seven ive cents.” 

“Mart looks as if he was somebody's valentine, 
doesn’t he, now ?” said Frank., 















“Sure as my head doth down incline, 
So sure am I your valentine,”— 
Frank improvised. 

A pair of sleeve-buttons, a bottle of cologne, and 
some trifles, ran up Arthur's credit to twenty-six 
dollars. 

“Now,” Martin said, with authority, to Arthur, 
“you aren't to spend anything except for your 
bare living till the other twenty-nine dollars are 
made up. Let me see. You fet forty-five dollars 
amonth. You pay four dollars rent, and twenty 
for board. T’l allow you five a month for laun- 
dry; that’ll make twenty-nine, which will leave 
sixteen a month, which yon can pay me, instead 
of spending it on tinted gloves, fancy ties, and 
valentines. At this rate, you can in two months 
pay for the watch.” 

Arthur looked very sober, and felt very sober; 
but he answered, somewhat tremulously, “I am 
ready to give you my promise to pay you six- 
teen dollars a month till the cost of the watch is 
made good. I think I can save even more than 
you have calculated. I know where I can get re- 
spectable board for a dollar less on the weck than 
at Mrs. Hill's. I'll go there to<lay.” 

“No! No! No!” the other boys cried, in 
chorus. 

“We aren't going to Iet you do that,” said 
Frank. “I don’t think your feed at Mrs. Hill's is 
any too good for your well-being. We can't spare 
you. You're a good sort of a boy, if you area 
dandy and a bit of a sneak. If you didn't have 
us fellows to watch you, you might get to sneaking 
cookies and such from the table. By the time you 
have pinched through two months at the rate of 
sixteen dollars a month, you will be a wiser boy 
and a better clerk. You'll be able to feel for ns 
fellows, I’m sure, whose gloves and ties never 
match.” 

Three days after this, Arthur drew his month's 
salary. He had meant to buy a new vest and a 
scarf-pin; but with a little sigh, he folded up these 
plans and laid them away indefinitely, paid his 
bills, and handed the surplus sixteen dollars to 
Martin, 

Then the weeks of the next month passed, and 
again pay-day came around for Arthur. 

“Here's the balance,—the thirteen dollars,” he 
said to Martin. His heart heaved with a great 
relief, and then he settled into a comfortable, rest- 
ful attitude. 

“You don’t owe me that money,” said Martin. 
“You don’t owe me anything. I owe you forty- 
two dollars. Didn't I tell you that I had got back 
my watch? Here it is. 

As Martin drew forth from his pocket the lost 
watch, and held it up, Arthur's eyes widened, and 
they stared and stared. “Tell me? No. You 
know you didn’t. Where did you get it? How 
did you find it? Hen said the police hadn’t heard 
anything from it.” 

“J got the watch from the hands of the men 
who picked your pocket,” Martin answered. 

“Why,” exclaimed Arthur, “who were they? 
How did you find them out?” 

Here Frank laughed, and Henry burst into 
aroar. A sudden suspicion flashed upon Ar- 
thur. 

“Tt was you fellows!” he cried out. 
now ?” 
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Then all threo of the other clerks broke into 
renewed laughter. 

“I see how it was,” said Arthur. ‘Mart was 
just making believe sleep that night of the sociable, 
and he saw me put the watch in my pocket, and 
he sct you fellows on me.” 

“Yes,” said Henry. ‘We dressed up in the old 
overcoats of the porters at the store that we had 
worn home the night before in the snow-storm. We 
knew you would not know us in them, and in our 
slouch hats. But I’d made up my mind to get 
some of the nonsense out of you. I guess you're 
cured of sneaking conduct, and you've learned that 
You can save inoney from your salary by doing 
without some of your former ‘indispensables.’ 
After we had got the watch, I was very uneasy. 
I was afraid you’d play coward, and not own up. 
Then wouldn't you have been in a pretty fix ?” 

“What are you going to do with the money we've 
made you save?” Martin asked. 

“Buy a watch,” Frank Sdvised. 

“Send it home to your mother and sisters,” said 
Martin. 

° «Put twenty-five dollars of it by for a watch- 
fund,” said brother Henry, “and send the balance 
home. I have thirty dollars to send with it.” 


—+eor—___. 


For the Companion. 
A BEAR AMONG THE BARTLETTS. 


‘The following laughable, yet rather startling, incident 
oveurred one night last July, at the farm of a family 
named Bartlett, in one of the back towns of Maine. 
‘The farm is located in a newly cleared section of the 
town, and the region about it is rather a wild one. 
Bears are not unfrequently secn in the vicinity. 

It was milking-time, between sunset and dark. 
Henry, one of the Bartlett boys, had just driven the 
cows into the yard, and he and his brother Eby bad sat 
down to milk them. Mr. Bartlett, their father, was 
sitting in tbe kitchen-door, repairing a rake which had 
been broken that afternoon. Abby, a little girl of ten 
or ck:ven, was standing on the wood-pile, in front of 
the house, gathering cherries from ao large “tame” 
cherry tree. The child had a “cosset” sheep, now 
nearly grown, which with her two lambs, was pastured 
with the cows. This sheep was now in the lanc just 
outside of the barn-yard bars. 

Suddenly the boys heard one of the lambs make a 
bleating noise, and the other came leaping over the 
bars into the yard. At the same moment, little Abby, 
from the wood-pile, cried out, “O Hally! O Ebe! A 
great black dog Is catching one of my lambs!" 

At that the boys Jumped up from their etuols and 
ran to the bars; and there, in the lane, they saw a large 
black bear, throttling one of the lambs, and the old 
sheep bunting at him. The bear had no doubt come 
out of a thicket of alders in the pasture, a few rods 

away. 

At sight of the bear, the boys turned and ran for the 
house—to get the gun, they said. 

"There was boarding ‘at the Bartlett.’ a young gentlo- 
man from the city, named Bates, a relative of the fam- 
ily. He had come there to spend his vacation in hunt- 
ing and fishing; for trout are abundant in the brooks, 
and deer are sometimes to be shot about the ponds at 
night. 

‘After supper, that evening, young Bates had gone 
out toa brook in the pasture to fish, and he was now 
just coming back across the field, a little below the 
lane, with bis fishing-rod and gun, and a string of small 
trout. 

Bates saw the bear (though he hardly knew what it 
was) when it ran out from the alders,and he heard 
Abby screaming. Dropping his rod and fish, he ran up 
wo the lane-fence and fired at the bear. 

But the gun was loaded merely with a light charge of 
No. T shot, which could hardly have pricked the crea- 
ture's hide. At the discharge of the gun, the benr let 
go the lamb, and ran along the lane and jumped the 
bare into the barn-yard. 

‘There were fifteen head of cattle, cows and steers, in 
the yard, and the sight and smell of the bear sct them 
all to running and beliowing. Some of them tried to 
gore him, and all went round at full run, with their 
tails up. The bear turned this way and that, and then, 
finding the place too hot for him, he tried to get back 
as he had come. 

Meantime, Bates had put In a freeh cartridge, and he 
now saluted him at the bars with another charge of fine 
shot. ‘Turning short from this, the animal ran, with a 
growl, through the cattle, to the bars on the other side, 
and leaped into the door-yard. 

By this time the whole family was astir—all shouting 
and running. The boys had got their gun and were 
hurrying to get a charge into it. Mr. Bartlett had 
rushed out with the rake In his hand; and even old 
“gran’sir” Bartlett, who was ill of a cold, came stumb- 
ling forth from the kitchen, shouting, ‘Hoy! Hoy!” 

The bear first turned to run down into the garden, 
almost directly towards where Abby stood on the wood. 
pile. At that she redoubled her screeches; and either 
frightened at her cries, or secing Bates, who at that 
moment came running round from the other side of the 
Darn-yard, the bear turned again and ran towards the 
long open wood-sbed which extended from the house to 
the barn. 

The shed was empty, and there was a door in the 
back side of it which stood partly open. Apparently 
the bear saw the aperture; for he ran into the shed 
towards it. But as it happened, the evening breeze 
swung the door to just as the bear approached it; and 
having little knowledge of swinging doors, the creature 
no sooner saw itself headed off than it turned, with a 
querutous rvar, to get out of the shed. 

Bates was making frantic efforts to put another car- 
tridge into his breech-loader, and had run up close be- 
hind the animal, to get another shot at it before it got 
through the door. But in his flurry, be forgot to set 

the hammer at half-cock, and got the base of the barrel 
hung and wedged fast on the “plunger,” so that he 
could neither open nor shut it; and more intent for the 

moment on his gun than on the bear, the brute whirled 

round and leaped upon him before he could get out of 
its way. 

In a second, the bear had him down, and was tearing 

his clothes off, Bates kicking, shouting, and poramelling 

the creature's houd with iis bare dats, 
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Mr. Bartlett broke his rake over the bear’a back, and 
then punched and beat him with the broken handle, till 
the beast, now thoroughly roused and enraged, turned 
from Bates and sprang at his new assailant. 

Being able to make but little impression on the sturdy 
brute with so light o weapon, Bartlett ran backward, 
punching and fending off the attacks of the animal, 
and in the scuffle, upsct Gran'sir Bartlett, who waa 
hobbling up with the hoe. 

‘The boys, however, had got their gun loaded, with 
powder at least, and Ebe fired it off at such close quar- 
ters that the bear ran into the woodshed again. 

‘Thero it stood on the defensive, growling and roaring 
savagely. Bates had jumped up and fled, his coat and 
pants torn to strings, and Bartlctt was calling for the 
boys to find the axe and bring it to him. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Bartlett took a hand in the 
affair, She had been heating water fora hot bath for 
the old gentleman that night. Suddenly opening the 
door from the kitchen into the woodshed, she threw a 
bumper of scalding water all over the bear. 

This hot douche probably did the bear more damage 
than all the shooting had done thus far. Bruin uttered 
a loud yelp, and ran along the woodshed towarda the 
farther end, where there was an open doorway into 
the barn. Inside was the calf-pen; and there were three 
or four short bars in the doorway, to keep the calves 
from coming into the shed. 

Seeing a hole which promised refuge, the bear leaped 
In—right into the midst of five calves which were there 
awaiting their supper. When the bear landed among 
them, there was scampering and bawling; and the cows 
in the yard added a concerned and excited response. 
The very hills echoed to their dissonant bellowings. 

“He's gone inter the barn! He’s gone inter the barn!” 
was the exclamation from every Bartlett throat. 

“Load up, boys! Load up—with something!” shout 
ed Mr. Bartlett. “We 
Young Bates, though in tatters, and somewhat 





2 got him now!” 





acraiched, managed to get his breech-ioader out*of iim. 
bo; and the boys re-charged thelr old plece with some 
of Bates's largest shot. 

Very cautiously, then, they opened the great barn 
door and peeped in. The calves had jumped out of 
their pen, and were scampering about the barn floor; 
but the bear was not In sight. The door was opened a 
little wider, and all took a look. They were very sure 
the animal had not got out of the barn. 

At length, Ebe espied him, and in a queer place, in- 
deed. At the farther end of the barn floor, there was a 
scaffold, ten or twelve feet high. On the scaffold there 
was a little straw, and on top of this was set away an 
old red pung, used in the winter. 

The bear bad jumped or climbed on the scaffold, and 
gotinto the pung. They could just sce the top of his 
head over the dash-board; in fact, they would scarcely 
have discovered him as soon as they did (for it had 
grown quite dark in the barn) had it not been for the 
nolse the animal made licking at his scalded back every 
few moments. 

‘There was not cnough of the animal's head in sight to 
shoot at; and they did not really like to shoot into the 
pung. Nor did any one care to climb upon the scaffold. 
‘They hit on a droll expedient to get the beast down. 
The Bartletts’ well was an open one, the water being 
drawn with a bucket and sweep. ‘Ihat day the bucket 


“To discover its modus operandi, I tried another in 
bright sunlight, and observed that while it was hanging 
thus suspended, and perfectly motionless, it was shoot- 
ing out thread in various directlons. si 

“These threads floated on, spreading out into three 
or four radii, and covering about sixty degrees, but all 
in a common direction. At length one came in contact 
with a post, and adhered to it. 

“(As soon as the spider found that one of the cables 
had found an anchorage, it cut the one by which I held 
it captive, ran up this cable of hope, and regained its 
liberty." 





—_+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 
A RARE POLL-PARROT. 

My son Fritz, aged fourteen, came homo one day 
with rather a sheepish expression upon his boyish face. 

“T say, papa,” he said, afler standing round for some 
time, in an uneasy frame of mind, “you know the two 
quartere you gave me?” 

“Yes, my son,” sald I, mildly. 

“To buy fireworks with?” 

“Yes, remember; what of them? Did you buy the 
fireworks?” 

“No, aii 

“Then you have been guilty of a breach of promise,” 
said 1. “I gave you the money for fire-works."” 

“Yes, sir, 1 know—but—but I found something so 
much nicer—at least I thought a0,” said Fritz, peni- 
tently. 

“Well, what was it?” 

“A—a green parrot.” 

“A green nuisance! I late the sound and sight of a 
parrot.” 

“But I'll take care of It, sir. It sha’n’t be any trouble 
to you, I promise. This is a wonderful parrot; says 








| most anything. ‘Lhe boy I bought it of eays i's worth 


fifty dollars.” 











had been lost off in the well. For hooking it up, a 
grapncl had been used, tied to the end of a bed-cord. 
“Keep casy, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Bartlett; “I'll 
fetch bim down from there!” 

He stepped to the well, got the grapnel, and after two 
or three throws, succeeded in hooking to the pung. 
The long line enabled him to atand in the barn doar. 
“Now, be ready to shute,” he called to Bates and 
Ebe, and pulled vigorously at the rope. 

The pung top came off and hustled the bear with it to 
the edge of the scaffold, and both bear and pung-box 
went lumbering down upon the barn floor. 

“Shute! Shute!” shouted Bartlett. 

Both guns were discharged on the instant; and all ran 
out and swing the barn door to. 

For some moments there was a considerable racket 
inside; and then, peeping in, they saw that some of the 
loose straw was on fire from the gun-wads. To save 
the barn, they were obliged to rush in, bear or no bear. 
But the animal was wounded so severely that a few 
blows from a crowbar sufficed to despatch him; and 
they trod out the fire. 

Bates estimates that the bear would have weighed 
considerably over three hundred pounds. At any rate, 
it had been large enough to make things lively round 
there for ten or fifteen minutes. 


—or— —_— 
A SMART SRIDER. 

Almost all spiders Ieave a cable behind as they travel 

from point to puint. The common geometric spider 


(epeira diadema) xhoots out lines with great tacility, 
as a correspondent of Chambers's Journal found out 














one day. He says: 





“Qne day, when holding an epeira suspended to my 
fingcr by its cable, it disappeared as if by magic. 


“Fifty fiddlesticks! he was glad enough to get fifty 
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cente for it,” said i, bait-angriily. “Very weil, bring It 
home, and if it is troublesome, it must be sent away 
again.” 

“1 have brought it home,’ he said; “Aunt Chloe 
lent me an old cage, and the parrot is down stairs.” 

“1 thought I'd just let you look at it,” said Fritz, a few 
days after, as he brought the creature on the wide ve- 
randa, where we usually sat after dinner. The bird 
was resplendent in green and gold. 

It really was a beauty, for on its breast shone a me- 
dallion in crimacn, edged with black, and its head was 
brilliant in all the hues of the rainbow. After looking 
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“(Now that’s like some folks,” said old Dinah, looking 
up reproachfully to, the bird; ‘you aske me in, and 
then you sets the dog onto m At that, Poll threw 
back her head and burst into a fit of laughter, so hearty, 
that she soon had every one of us joining in the laugh. 

But time would fail me to tell of Poll’s accompll#h- 
ments, or the many clever and amusing things she did. 
‘We were all attached to her, and looked upon her as 
something that reasoned, and considered, and made de- 
ctaions for herself, 

When we moved North, leaving the charming old 
Kentucky home, with its cool rooms and broad piazzas 
and wind-haunted corridors, we carried her with the 
rest of our luggage. 

At night sho was very quiet, evidently not liking this 
mode of treatment, and we put her cage up in the rack 
after vainly trying to prevail upon her to bid us good- 
night, But in the morning, before the passengers were 
quite all awake, everybody was startled by,— 

“Good -morning, good- morning all, good-morning 
everybody,” apparently up in the air. “Give me some 
breakfast!" was her next petition, ‘Poll’s tired.” 

Why did she not say, as usual, that sho was hungry? 
Poll miesed the biand winters of the South. My Wash- 
ington home was one of a block, without a garden, ve- 
randa or trees. 

Poll atill lavished her affection upon “sweet papa,’ 
but it was evident that she pined from day to day. She 
would siton ber perch, and whistle all the tuncs she 
kuew in a soft, melancholy voice, and talk to herself by 
the hour, but she was never the same bird again. 

In less than a year she dicd, and it ia my opinion that 
she was mourned almost as much as If we had lost a 
child out of the family circle. Fritz can never apeak of 
her without deep feeling, and declares that some time he 
shall meet ber again. Garpy Moss. 


—+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 


THE PLAGUES OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


By James Parton. 

‘What is it that a man wins when he ie elected Prest- 
dent? I bave put this question myself to two persons 
who have occupied the Presidential chair. 

Strolling about in a large second-band booketore in 
New York, I once met in a dark recess ex-President 
Fillmore, who was much given to prowling in such re- 
positorics. I remember well what a contrast his neat 
and elegant attire presented to the brown and dusty 
books, the dingy shelves, and dirty floor of the corner 
in which he stood. Falling into conversation with him, 
Jat length asked him the question mentioned above. 

“Mr. Fillmore,” said I, “what is it to be President? 
T mean, where does the stress come? Where does the 
shoe pinch? What is the chief trouble of a President?” 

“Oh,” eaid he, “making uppointmente ; that ie what 
a President 14 mostly concerned about in ordinary 
umes.” ia 

lasked the same question of Gen. Franklin Pierce 
one day at the Isles of Shoals. Le made substantially 
the same answer. 

Look over the Diary of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 











| who made scarcely any removals, and who held in just 


contempt the idea of turning a man out of hia livellhood. 
for opinion’s sake. Ever to supply the few vacanclee 
caused by death and resignation, sometimes tried him 
almost beyond endurance. Onc day he wrote,— 

“The stream of visitore began immediately after 
breakfast and continued till noon.”” 

Another day, he says, 

“The reception of visitors forms the occupation of 
four-fifthe of my time, and renders long-continued at- 
tention to any subject of business, public or private, ut- 
terly impracticable.” 

If an important post-office was vacant, it was per- 
fectly surprising to see the number of applicants, and 
the still greater number of persons who called to pro- 
mote the interests of applicants. 

Mr. Adams was so absorbed by this work and the 








at me attentively, the creature burat out with,— 

“How de do, papa? glad to «ee papa; Polly loves 
papa!” 

The creature’s cool imperturbability and intelligence 
struck me dumb. How did it know that 1 was papa, 
unless it judged from my white head, and abundance of 
gray beard? At any rate, I was settled for life as 
Polly’s papa. It never called me by any other name, 
and acemed almost transported if I took notice of it. 

To the great delight of Fritz, I found a place for Poll 
on the shady veranda. Day after day the tle grew 
stronger between us. The creature would manifest no 
particular joy at the appearance of any other member 
of the family, but when I came home from my office, 
Polly seemed fairly beside herself. 

“Hurrah, boys! hurrah! Papa is coming! papa is 
coming!” it would cry, and meet me with the wildest 
demonstrations of delight. 

At last, Polly’s affection was reciprocated. I should 
have felt lost in the morning without her affectionate 
greeting, ‘‘Good-morning, papa! good-morning, all!” 
or at night, if Polly’s clarion voice had not rung out, 
“Good-night, everybody.” 

At last I decided to make Polly more like one of the 
family. I had a perch made high enough for the table, 
and fed the bird with whatever viands it fancied. 

Hard-boiled egg was one of my favorite @ishes, and 
Polly fancied that it was particularly toothsome to her. 
Sometimes I would feign not to underetand what she 
wanted, when she would get up close to me, and croon 
In a soft, low voice,— 

“Polly loves papa, Polly does—Polly loves papa, 
dearly,” and this she would repeat till she obtained the 
coveted morsel. 

One day we were all seated on the veranda, which 
was furnished with rocking-chairs, sewing-tables and 
baskets, and where occasionally our meals were spread, 
when there came a knock at the servants’ gate, which 
was a side entrance. 

“Come in!” shouted Polly, finding her way to the 
Valustrnde; ‘come in, Dinah!” she called again, though 
there waa a heavy board partition between them. 

To our surprise, the gate opened, and old Dinah Bell, 
one of the oldest slaves on the plantation, came hobbling 
in on her stout walking-stick. 

“How did Polly know that was Dinah?” asked my 
wife in great surprise. 

The question was never answered. As soon as Polly 
saw the black, wrinkled face, sho began whistling for 





the dog to turn her out. 
“Major, Major!” whe erted ebrilly ; 





‘turn Dinah out!” 


other labors of his office, that he was driven at times to 
take his exercise before sunrise in the morning. Let 
me give the routine of bis day, in his own words. 

“Since my removal to the Presidential mansion I rise 
about five; read two chapters of “Scott's Bible and 
Commentary,” and the corresponding “Commentary of 
Hewlett;” then the morning newspapers, and public 
papers from the several departments; write seldom 
and not enough; breakfast an hour, from ninc to ten; 
then have a succession of visitors, upon busincss, in 
search of place, solicitors for donations, or for mere cu- 
riosity, from eleven till between four and five o'clock. 
The heads of departments of course occupy much of 
this time. 

“Between four and six I take a walk of three or four 
miles. Dine from about half-past five till seven, 
and from dark till about eleven I generally pass the 
evening in my chamber, signing land-grants or blank 
patents, in the interval of which, for the last ten days, I 
have brought up three monthe of arrears in my Diary 
index. About eleven I retire to bed.” 

And thie, remember, was before the days of rotation 
in office. 

‘What would Mr. Adams have done at a later day, 
when it Is by no means uncommon for a President to 
have to fill several hundred vacancies in a single week? 

I wish I could describe a scene which I myself wit. 
nessed in tbe President’s house a few days after Gen. 
Granv’s first inauguration. 

The President was in his office, the door of which 
was shut, and guarded by two ushers. The ante-cham. 
bers, two or three large rooms, were crowded with men, 
some in groups talking eagerly together, and a largo 
number sitting silent and anxious in the seats that lined 
the walls. 

‘There was a perfect roar of talk, and the quality of 
the atmosphere recalled the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
‘The point of attraction was the door leading into the 
President’s office. There was a narrow lane of men ex 
tending from that door far back into tho room, and the 
persons composing it gazed at the door witha hungry 
intensity fearful to witness. 

And there they waited, and looked, and longed, hour 
after hour, day after day, and, in some instances I was 
told, week after week, hoping at length to get into the 
room and procure an appointment. is 

You may think, perhaps, that a President must at 
last get perfectly hardened to the abuse of the press. I 
can assure you that such is not the case. Itis never 
the case. He may learn to bear it, but it never ceuses 
tu be painful, 
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You remember, perhaps, the celebrated scene in 
the Cabinet of President Washington when Gen. 
Knox alluded to a burlesque poem of the day, in 
which the President was represented as brought 
to the guillotine for attempting to make himself 
king. The gencral quite lost his temper. He de- 
clared that, so far from wanting to be a king, he 
was utterly sick and tired of being President. 

“I would rather,” 


he cried, “be in my a 
Grave than in my 

present situation! I Way n 

would rather be on j 

my farm than be | 


made Emperor of the 






world; and yet they are 
charging me with wanting 
to be a king!” 
A president is often exceedingly 
plexed by the ambition of members of his € 
cabinet. Even Mr. Jefferson was troubled, 7 


during the last 
cile the conflicti 
Monroe. 

President Monroe was still more annoyed, 
for there were times during his second term 
when it appeared that every member of his 
cabinet, as well as the Vice-President and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, was an active 
candidate for the succession. 

Speaking of Mr. John Quincy Adams calls to 
mind another torment to which presidents are 
subjected. As he is the most conspicuous person 
in the nation, all kinds of eccentric people, pro- 
jectors, inventors, founders of new religions, world- 
savers in general, turn naturally to him, and en- 
deavor to enlist his countenance and co-operation. 

A curious catalogue of these could be made up 
from that portion of Mr. Adams's diary that was 
written during the four years of his Presidency. 

One day, a gentleman calls to present a model 
of a dwelling-house that would accommodate a 
thousand people. Again, a clergyman comes to 
ask him to subscribe to his edition of Virgil. An 
inventor presents a bed for sick people which he 
calls an alleviator. 

Widows call with doleful tales of poverty and 
affliction ; a crazy officer, dismissed from the army, 
threatens to assassinate the President if he is not 
reinstated; a military school insists on advertising 
itself by calling upon the President and shaking 
hands. 

A certain Mr. Law called upon Mr. Adams to 
say that he had a plan of finance of such a nature 
that it would place at the command of the Govern- 
ment many millions every year for internal im- 
provements. The inventor said it was so admira- 
ble that all opposition to it would be stricken 
dumb. 

Other visitors came, as Mr. Adams remarked, 
“with much nothingness to tell.” A young cadet 
from West Point presented an indignant complaint 
that the surgeon refused to pass him unless al- 
lowed to examine him naked. 

One shabbily-dressed man stopped the Presi- 
dent in the street, shook hands with him, and then 
explained that some of his fellow-workmen in a 
cotton factory at Baltimore had told him that the 
President would not speak to a common man like 
himself, and that his only object in accosting the 
President was to see whether he would or not. 

Perhaps the most distressing part of a Presi- 
dent’s duty is the consideration of applications for 
pardons. No man ever suffered more from this 
than John Quincy Adams, because in him the two 
strongest traits were benevolence and conscicn- 
tiousness. He was peculiarly susceptible to the 
tears of women, and he owns that they demoral- 
ized him severely. 

On one occasion, a respectable lady, seventy- 
eight years of age, a member of a large and de- 
serving family, came to ask for the life of her 
brother, sentenced to death for an atrocious mur- 
der. 

“Her tears and sobs and supplications,” wrote 
Mr. Adams, ‘deeply affected me. Her story, told 
in untutored language, was itself moving. I 
scarcely dare think of it. I was immeasurably 
tempted to say something to her which would have 
‘given her a hope that he might be pardoned. Yet 
I felt that I ought not.” 

“The head of the prisoner,” he adds, “was as 
white as snow with age, and his family only asked 
that his sentence should be commuted to imprison- 
ment for the short residue of his life.” The Presi- 
dent, however, after an attentive and anxious con- 
sideration of the whole case, firmly refused to in- 
terpose. 


year of his term, to recon- 
claims of Madison and 
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These are only a few of the inconveniences to 
which a President is subjected, and the term of 
service is too short to make a suitable carcer for a 
man of the first order. By the time an incumbent 
has learned how to be President, he returns to pri- 
vate life, to be ever after at once impotent and con- 
spicuous. 

Why, then, should any rational being wish to be 










President? Perhaps a rational being would not. 
But who is rational ? 
———_+o—___ 
SYMPATHY. 
It 1s the sccret sympathy, 
‘The silver link, the silken tle, 


Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soulcan bind. Sik W.Scort. 


+e 
THE “STAR ROUTES.” 


There has been so much said in Congress and 
in the newspapers of late in ‘d to @auds in 
the “star route” service of thé Post-offi¢e Depart- 
ment, that it may be well to explain again in the 
Companion what the star routes are, and what is 
the nature of the frauds charged. 

All mail routes which are neither railroad or 
steamboat routes, are known in the Post-office De- 
partment as “star” routes, and the phrase has 
been sanctioned by having been used in acts of 
Congress. The mails may be carricd on such 
routes either by coaches, or on horseback, or by 
@ person on foot, or in any way that will secure 
what is called in the contracts for such service, 
“celerity, certainty and security.” 

Contracts for carrying the mails are made for 
terms of four ycars cach. The Post-office Depart- 
ment advertises for bids for perforining the service 
upon the several routes, and the contracts are given 
to the lowest responsible bidders. In the adver- 
tisement it is stated how many trips a weck arc to 
be made, and how rapidly the mail is to be carried 
between the two points named. 

A single example will illustrate the kind of ir- 
regularity that is charged against the late officers 
of the Post-office Department. The contract for 
carrying the mail upon a route in New Mexico 
was given in March, 1878, and the sum to be paid 
for service was $14,900 a year. 

The distance was four hundred and forty-two 
and one-half miles, and trips were to be made 
three times a weck, the mails to be carricd at a rate 
of two and one-half miles an hour, or sixty miles 
aday. Soon afterwards the Post-office Depart- 
ment ordered the contractor to travel at the rate 
of four miles an hour, and for this it allowed him 
an additional sum of $21,876. Next it was dis- 
covered that the distance between the two points 
had not been accurately measured, and he received 
two thousand five hundred and seventeen dollars 
extra on that account. Finally, this favored con- 
tractor was directed to make seven trips a weck 
instead of four, and his pay was increased by 
more than fifty-two thousand dollars on this ac- 
count. Thus he has been receiving of late more 
than nincty-one thousand dollars a year instead 
of the fourteen thousand nine hundred dollars for 
which the contract was awarded to him. 

If this were a single case, there would perhaps 
be little or nothing said about it. But there are 
scores of such cases. In some instances where 
there has been for years a daily mail upon a cer- 
tain route, the department has advertised for a 
service of three trips a week, awarded a contract 
on that basis, and then increascd the service to a 
daily mail within six weeks. 

It is charged that this is one way of giving a 
contract to the person who has been determined 
upon, without reference to his bid. The person 
chosen is notified to make a very low bid, and 
then, having recived the contract, he is ordered 
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to increase the service, and receives such an addi- 
tion to the contract-price that he is assured a large 
profit. 

The department officers who are responsible for 
the enormous increase, maintain stoutly that 
there has been no wrong; that the additional ser- 
vice was necded; that the pay is not too large; 
and they refuse to admit that there is anything in 
the whole matter that cannot be fully explaincd. 
On the other hand the opponents of what has been 
called the “star-route ring” declare that the busi- 
ness has been transacted in a corrupt manner, and 
they hint that a part of the extra pay allowed to 
contractors has been paid over to corrupt officers. 

That is a question that will doubtless be investi- 
gated by Congress. 





OAK AND LILY. 
It is not growing like a tree, : 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere! 
A lly ofa day 
Ie falrer far {n May, 
Although it fall and dle that night. 
It was the plant and flower of Lig 
In small proportions we Just beauties see: 
‘And in short measures life may perfect be. 
BEN JONSON. 
———_+—____- 


THE TORY LEADERSHIP. 


The English government is essentially one of 
parties. It is carried on alternately by the two 
great partics of the country. The party in the 
majority governs, while that which is in the mi- 
nority acts as a check and critic on its successful 
rival. 

Each party has its recognized chief; and whena 
party comes into pewer, its chosen leader becomes 
Prime Minister, and selects the Cabinet. This 
leader, moreover, is usually the ablest man in the 
party; one who has won its leadership by his own 
eminent intellectual and political genius. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield has deprived the 
Tory party of a chief who, while he lived,—such 
was his pre-eminent party position and so unques- 
tionably superior were his political talents,—could 
have no rival. He was the one man, the only 
man, to lead the Tories. There never was a 
thought of any other. 

He has, however, left behind no prominent man 
in the Tory ranks so conspicuously superior to 
the rest as to be looked to on all hands as Bea- 
consficld’s successor. 

Four of the late Tory chief's lieutenants are sug- 
gested for the leadership; and their claims are so 
nearly equal, and they are all so palpably inferior 
to Lord Beaconstield, that the Tories do not find it 
an casy task to choose between them. 

Of these four, three are members of the House 
of Lords—the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Earl Cairns; and the other is a 
member Of the House of Commons, Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

The Duke of Richmond is a handsome, affable, 
good-nftured nobleman, of fair but far from bril- 
liant abilities, very wealthy and highly respected, 
sixty-three years of age. He has held high office 
in Tory Cabinets; and at one time was the Tory 
leader in the upper House. 

In some respects, the Marquis of Salisbury is 
the ablest of the four candidates. He is a very 
forcible speaker, writer and debater; a bold and 
energetic diplomatist; a Tory of the strongest 
kind; proud, truculent, and often sarcastic and 
bitter. Asa leader, however, hc would not prob- 
ably be popular, for he has ncither the tact nor the 
patience necessary to successful party manage- 
ment. 

Ear] Cairns is a brilliant lawyer anda self-made 
man, who has twice very ably filled the high office 
of Lord Chancellor. Unlike the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lord Salisbury, whose noble birth aided 
them to political eminence, Earl Cairns owes his 
rise solely to his conspicuous talents and his great 
energy. 

But as the House of Commons is the real gov- 


erning body of England, it is always thought an |. 


advantage to have the party chief a member of it. 
It is therefore probable that neither of the peers 
who have been mentioned will be the Tory chief, 
but that the choice will fall upon Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

He is not as brilliant a man as either Earl 
Cairns or the Marquis of Salisbury. But he is a 
more amiable man than either. He has had a 
long political experience, and has held office with 
decided success. Personally, he is on friendly 
terms with the Liberal chicf, Mr. Gladstone. His 
principal defect as a Ieader is a lack of firmness. 

But in the House he is popular with all parties; 
and he has been so long Beaconsfield’s ‘“right- 
hand man,” that he is familiar with that great 
leader’s party methods and policy. He is not 
able enough to cope on equal terms with Glad- 
stone; but there is no Tory, in either House, since 
Beaconsfield’s death, who is. 
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DUELLING. 

Ono of the most significant signs of marked change 
in tho Southern idea of true manhood and civilization 
is found in the trial of Col. Cash in Charleston, 8. C., 
not long since, and the charge then delivered to the 
jury by Judge Pressley. 

The facts of the case were these. Cash and his brother- 
in-law Ellerbe had become incensed against an aged law- 
yer named Shannon, who had conducted a lawsuit 
against them succcesfully. Ellerbe challenged the law- 
yer, but Col. Shannon refused to fight. They then 
wrote him abusive letters and posted him as a coward 
throughout the State. 

The eld gentleman, goaded to desperation, fibally 
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consented to fight a duel with Cash. When they met, 
Col. Shannon was given the first shot. He fired direct- 
ly into the ground. Cash took aim and deliberately 
sent a ball through the heart of the old man, who fell 
dead without a struggle. 

Cash was tried for murder. Judge Pressley, in his 
charge, used the following expressions, startling enough 
from the lips of a Southerner in a Southern cvurt-room. 

“No civilization is worth a farthing but that which is 
slow to give offence and quick to accord redress. Sol- 
emnly, before God and man, I charge the jury that ac. 
cording to the law, duelling is murder, and it is nothing 
elae.” 

The result of this charge was, that while acquittal 
had been almost certain for the prisoner, certain mem- 
bers of the jury stood out so obstinately for his convict- 
tion, that they were unable to come toa verdict, and 
the jury was discharged. 

‘Ten years ago, the attempt to arrest and try for mur. 
der a duellist in the lower Southern States would have 
been treated with contempt and ridicule. The “code of 
honor” was held to be the proper mode for gentlemen 
to decide their disputes. Men who bad Killed their ene- 
mies (or friends) on the ff¥ld, or families who prided 
themselves on “dying in their boots,” led the political 
and the social world. 

There has been a change during the last decade in* 
Southern feeling and opinion on many eubjects, but in 
none, perbaps, so great or healthful as in the present 
almost general condemnation of duelling, and the false 
ideas of honor which grew out of the practice. 

Ss 
THE TRIBUTE OF A TEAR. 

In 1847, Guila Griai and Jenny Lind were singing in 
London, but at different places. Each star struggled to 
outshine the other, and those who one evening went 
into ecstasies over Grisi’s “Norms,” were the next 
evening enraptured with Lind’s “Casta Diva.” 

Such was the rivalry, that it was not to be expected 
that they would sing together In a public concert. But 
Queen Victoria, thinking ita shame that two singers #0 
eminent should be separated by a petty jealousy, re- 
quested both to appear at a Court concert. Of course, 
they complied with the request. 

The Queen cordially welcomed them, and expressed 
her pleasure at seeing them together for the first time. 
Bhe then gave the signal for the concert to begin. 

As Jenny Lind was the younger of the two, It had 
been arranged that she should sing first. With perfect 
confidence in her powers, she stepped forward and be- 
gan. But, chancing to glance at Grist, she saw the 
Soutbron’s malignant gaze fastened upon her. 

"The fierceness of her look almost paralyzed the sing- 
er. Her courage left her, her voice trembled, and ev- 
erything before her eyes darkened. She became so 
faint that she nearly fell. 

By the utmost exertion of her will, however, she suc- 
ceeded in finishing the aria. The painful silence that 
followed its conclusion—a silence ever noticeable where 
those present are embarrasscd—convinced her she had 
made a failure. The conviction was confirmed by the 
triumphant expression on Grisi's countenance. 

Despite the semi-torpidity of her senses, she realized 
that the failure meant lost glory, the destruction of her 
happiness, and the mortification and grief of her parents 
and friends. 

Suddenly something—it seemed like a voice from 
heaven—whispered, ‘Sing one of the old songs in your 
mother-tongue.” 

She caught at the idea as an inspiration, which had 
been flashed into her mind between the termination of 
the vocal part of the aria and the accompanist’s final 
chords. 

Bhe, unnoticed by the company, asked him to rise, 
and took the vacated seat. Fora few seconds she suf- 
fered her fingers to wander over the keys in a low pre- 
lude, then she began to sing. 

Her selection was alittle prayer which, in the long 
ago, she had loved above all other songs in her child- 
hood’s repertoire. She bad not thought of it for years. 

As she sang, she was no longer In the presence of roy- 
alty, but in her fatherland, surrounded by those who 
listened not to criticise. 

Not one of those before her understood the words of 
the “prayer,” but the plaintivencss of the melody and 
the inspired tones of the pure, sweet voice brought the 
molsture to every eye. There was the silence—of ad- 
miring wonder. 

When, having finished the “prayer,” she lifted her 
mild blue eyes to her rival, whose flaming orbs had so 
disconcerted her, she found no fierce expression on her 
countenance, but instead, a tear diamonding the long 
black eyelashes. 

A moment after, with the impulsiveness characteriz- 
ing the children of the tropics, Grisi rushed to Jenny 
Lind’s eide, placed her arm around the girl's neck and 
kissed her, regardless of the lookers-on. 

ee 


MORNING STARS. 

A change has come over the aspect of the evening 
sky. Venus, Jupiter and Saturn, the beaming trio that 
made the winter nights beautiful with thelr presence, 
have disappeared from view. They are not lost, how- 
ever, for they have become morning stars. 

On the twenty-second of April, Jupiter and Saturn 
were in conjunction, or at their nearest point to the 
sun, On the third of May, Venus was in ihferior con- 
junction, passing between the earth and the sun. At 
those dates, the planets passed to the sun’s western 
aide, and rising before him, commenced their course as 
morning stars. 

They have been moving farther from the sun and 
rising before him ever since, so that they are now 
charming objects to observe in the morning sky on the 
lost week in May, and still more interesting throughout 
the month of June. Mars has been morning star for 
several months, and lends his ruddy light to increase the 
glory of the starry show. 

Observers should be on the lookout at two o'clock, 
and command a clear view of the eastern heavens. Mars 
will be the first to appear in the ficld, peering above the 
horizon not far from two o'clock. He is farthest south, 
and must be looked for about seventcen degrees south 
of the sunrise point, and may be cnally recognized by 
bis flery hue. 

Venus will next be seen rising above the horizon's 
verge about three o’clock, seven degrees north of Mars. 
There will be no need of pointing her out, for she # 
near her most brilliant phase, and nothing in the glowing 
dawa will compare with her transeendent levelincss 
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A few minutes after Venus and less than one degree 
to the south, Saturn will rise, faint in light and small 
in size, while on the morning of the fifth of June, these 
two planets will be but eleven minutes of a degree 
apart. The lordly Jupiter will delay his steps for only 
a few minutes, and then the planetary quartette will 
grace the dawn, Venue, Saturn and Jupiter close to- 
gether, and Mars farther to the south. 

‘The present is an epoch of wonderful planetary activ- 
ity, and this view of the morning stars will richly re- 
ward the early riser. The elements of beauty and sub- 
Laity enter largely into its composition, uniting the 
bus.: of the summer dawn, the radiance of the bright 
plancts as they hangin the rosy flush of the morning 
light, anu ‘he near approach of the all-powerful king of 
day. 

== 46 
‘STUBBORN. 

‘The people of Susesx, England, pride themselyes on 
what they call thelr indcpeudence. ‘The county is also 
noted for its famous breed of hogs, and one family, it is 
sald, derived its crest and motto from thatanimal.. The 
creat was “a hog,” and the motto, “We wun't bedruy.” 
‘The temper expressed by this symbol may degenerate 
to simple obstinacy. On the other hand, it may rise to 
that honorable sturdiness of resistance to pressure, 
which produces “Village Hlampdens,” and national ones 
also. 

An amusing fllustration of Sussex independence oc- 
curred when the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV., happened to be passing through a village in the 
county, on bis return from paying a visit .oa boon com- 
panion. The church bells were not rung, and the 
Prince was sorely displeased with the apparent lack of 
loyalty. An inquiry brought out from the ringers the 
reason for their silence, in which selfishness and inde- 
pendence were mingled. 

“They bad rung for him,” they said, “when he 
came through the first timc, and he gaye them no beer, 
80 they weren’t going to ring for him again; not likely !"" 

A clergyman telle an anecdote of a Sussex farmer 
who maintained a long and stubborn resistance to the 
combined influence of his wife and every member of 
his family. An enormous hog, the farmer’s pride, had 
grown 80 coarse and unpleasant that, when it was 
killed, the whole house refused to touch it, and insisted 
that it should be buried. 

The farmer, nettled by the refusal and the demand, 
vowed he would eat the hog himself, sooner than bury 
it. “I kept my word,” he suid, in telling the incident; 
“though I was two years about it.”” 

A Sussex cottager had a cat which was accused of 
killing game. The landlord insisted that his tenant 
should elther kill the feline poacher or give up the cot- 


“No,” said the sturdy cottager, refusing to sacrifice 
the life of his cat to a mere suspicion, “if they’d cateh'd 
him at it, that would be another thing altogether, but 
I'm not goin’ to have my cat killed naun the more just 
because they think he poaches.”” 

He moved from bis cottage and subjected himself to 
expense and inconvenience, ‘I'here was not only inde- 
pendence, but a sturdy sense of justice, in his obstinacy. 

= 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 10. 

We will give the following prizes for the articles 

specified: 

Twenty Dollars for the best marine view, in oil 
colors. 

Fifteen Dollars for the best wood-carving of game. 

Ten Dollars for the best story. Not less than ten 
pages note-paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best story. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on “Flowers.” 


Five Dollars for the best specimen of Kensington- 
stitch work. 


Five Dollars for the best map of Africa. 
Three Dollars for the second best map. 


All competitors must be subscribers to the Com- 
panion, and under twenty years of age. The second 
prize will be given to those under fifteen. 

Mapa should be drawn on cartridge or drawing paper, 
and not over 12 by 15 inches in size. They should also 
be lettered and give lines of latitude and Jongitude. 

All articles must be strictly the work of the competi- 
tor, and submilted on or before the fifteenth day of 
June next, with name, age and address of competitor 
attached, and addressed ' Assistant Editor.” 

‘Those who intend to compete will receive a copy of 
the rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 


Editor. 
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CHARMING GIRLS. 

Perfect cleanliness 1s itself a potent charm. ‘The 
most bewitching combination of features ever seen 
since Helen of Troy bloomed upon Menclaus would 
be apoiled by ill-kept teeth. Beautiful teeth alone give 
attractiveness to many a face. 

The appearance of good health is extremely attrac- 
tive; and most girls can haye that charm if they will 
faithfully try to obtain it. But there is still another 
grace which wins hearts, and keeps them, too, and that 
is the grace of good temper. 

A young lady who fe suitably dressed, who has good 
teeth in good condition, who enjoys blooming health, 
and who possesacs a cheery, kind disposition, need not 
worry herself about the shape of her nose, or the color 

‘of her hair. These she cannot control. The other 
charms we have mentioned, which are worth all other 
personal attractions put together, are generally within 
the reach of those girls who know how to live. 

Good habits, good thoughts, good deeds—these write 
their record upon the hunian countenance and make it 
lovely with an enduring loveliness that time cannot ef- 
face. 

REBUKING PRIDE. 

Music is a good servant to devotion, buta bad master. 
‘The late Dr. Muhlenberg once impressed this sentiment 
upon a youth, with such distinctness that it was never 
effaced. 

‘The doctor, then the rector of an Episcopal church 
‘school, had introduced a boy-choir into the chapel ser- 
vices. One of tho choristers, whose duty it was to get 
‘the number of the psalm and hymn, went to the doctor's 
study one Sunday morning for the purpose. 

‘The young man, while the rector was turning over 
the leaves of the prayer-book in order to make a selec. 
tion, remarked, “We did pretty well in the choir last 
. Banday?” 

“Yes,” anawered the doctor, without raising his head, 
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“That anthem went finely,” continucd the chorister, 
fishing for pr: 
“Yes,” said the doctor, still turning over the leaves. 

“What shall we sing to-day?” asked the youth, 
somewhat chagrined, and thinking the rector’s search a 
long one. 

“Why,” replied the rector, lifting his head, ‘let us 
sing to the praise and glory of —[inserting the youth’s 
name], this psalm and that hymn.” 

‘The lesson was never forgotten. The youth became 
aclergyman, and in telling the story added that when- 
ever he felt the old n-gloriousuess rising, he thought 
of the rebuke his teacher once gave him. 

a gs 
PALATE AND NOSTRILS. 

‘There is no accounting for tastes. The civilized epi- 
cure is fond of venison which has been kept for months. 
He does not turn to it with « relish until the noses of 
the uneducated turn up frora it with disgust. 

The German smacks his lips over Limberger chees 
which combines the thirteen distinet smells that Coler- 
idge says he detected in Cologne. 

But Englishmen in India eat with a gusto the durian, 
a fruit whose odor is as offensive us the smell of a 
sewer. He who makes his first attempt at eating it is 
forced to hold his nose. A single fruit infects the air 
ofalarge house. ‘Those who have acquired a taste for 
it—and several trials are necessary—say that it hus the 
flavor of “fresh cream and filberts.” 

Such call it the finest fruit in the world, one for 
whose enjoyment it pays to aid the palate in overcoming 
the nostrils. 
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GHOST STORIES. 

The evil effect of telling ghost storics to children is 
far more lasting than is generally supposed. Lord 
Chancellor Campbell makes, in his autobiography, a 
confession which illustrates the survival of the evil long 
after the children haye grown up. 

In his father's family there was a domestic, whose 
long and faithful serviee had caused her to be regarded 
as a second mother by the children. She was such a 
firm believer in ghosts that when not at work she 
scarcely thought or talked of anything else. If she 
were left alone in a dark room, or should she approach 
a churchyard at night, she would tremble with appre- 
hension, lest some ghost should appear. 


Lord Campbell's parents had strictly forbidden her 
telling ghost stories in the nursery. Yet so uncontrolla. 
ble was her dread of the supernatural, that she fre- 
quently entertained the children with descriptions of 
ghosts seen by her mother and several of her friends. 
Of course the children believed them, and were afraid 
to look around the room lest they should encounter 
ghostly eyes staring at them. 

The effect lasted, and was so vigorous that be Lord 
Campbell had become Chancellor of Ei nd, he did 
not like to be left alone at midnight. He confesses that 
though a disbeliever in all ghostly appearances, he could 
not help feeling, if alone at the midnight hour, a snper- 
stitious dread. If a mouse stirred, or the wainscot 
cracked, or the clock struck, a chill would creep over 
him, and he would look for the appearance of some 
shade. 

We suspect that not a few grave men would, should 
they be equally frank with Lord Campbell, admit the 
presence of a similar superstitious awe when alone at 
midnight. The fecling is as defiant of their reason as it 
is independent of their will, 

Its existence should prompt them to great care in 
guarding children from the intluence of such stories, 
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THE CZAR’S WIFE. 

Princes and princesses seldom marry from love: rea- 
sons of state decide to whom they shall be wedded. Of 
course, the custom begets troublesome unions, but 
there are exceptions. The Czar of Russia, when he be: 
came the heir of the throne through the death of his 
brother, married the Princess Dagmar, his brother's be- 
trothed. It was a disappointment to him, for his affec- 
tions had been bestowed upon another. But his wife 
being beautiful, and possessing tact and good sense, ac- 
quired an influence over him: 

At his wife's entreaty, he consented to study, and 
took lessons, always with her at his side, from profes- 
sors of history, mathematics and political economy. He 
and she became inseparable companions, and, indeed, 
comrades. 

She went with him in his hunting excursions. When 
the state of her health admitted, she rode out with him 
mounted on a fleet and powerful horse. He, on his 
side, accompanied her in her annual visits to Denmark, 























where they cast state aside, and lived a natural bour- 
geois life. 
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rina is slight and tall, but looks mignonne 

1. She has less regular features than 

the Duchess of Cumberland, 
tion. 

ird. ‘The face is oval 





the Princeas of Wale 
but more expression and anin 

Hier eyes are those of a son 
and tle nose slightly retroussé; the mouth is pouting, 
for this illustrious lady has full, rosy lips. She has 
beautiful silken hair. Her hands and feet are small. 

‘The figure looks to advantage in a riding habit with a 
fur collar. I have seen portraits by Romney which 
were very like the new Czarina, who is imbued with 
grace and amiability—London Truth. 


———+ 
DEEDS AND NOT WORDS. 
How a brawling Communist was silenced and made 
to slink into silence, like a whipped dog, is told in this 
ancedote : 


Father Milleriot, the distinguished Jesuft who has 
just died at Paris, did not leave the city during the 
‘Commune, but went tranquilly about the streets, wear- 
ing his sontane and oblivious of Rigaults and Megys. 

The people of his quarter would have protected him 
if necessary, but he felt able to protect himself. 

On one occasion he was halted in the strects by o 
atrol of Federes, commnnded by abig, blustering bally 
n lace and cocks’ feathers. 

“Who are you,” asked the Communist, roughly. 
ne father of the poor,” answered the Jesuit, 

cope father of the poor? What does that mea 

“Tt means that I spent fifteen thousand francs in alms- 
giving last year. How much did you spend?” 

And the'stupeficd Communists stood aside and let 


him pass. 
oe 
WESLEY'S ADVICE. 

John Wesley was not happy in his married life, his 
wife being indifferent to her husband’s great work in 
organizing Methodism, Perhaps that fact prompted the 
following advice : 


A good Methodist asked Jobn Wesley what he 
thought as to his marrying a certain woman, well-known 
to both, Wesley advised him not to think of it. 

“Why,” said the other, “she is a member of your 
church, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, 

And you think she is truly a Christian woman?” 
“Yes,” said Wesley, “I believe she is.’ 

“Well, then, why not marry her?” 

“Because,” replied Wesley—“because, my friend, the 
hare can live with a great many people that you and I 
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For the Companion. 


COME AGAIN. 
Hark! there is a wild bird emeing 





Hear his notes so clear and 
Now in tuneful numbers rinsing 
From the brown old applestr 


Yet another, fitting hither, 
Poises on the leafless bough: 
Ww hither. Hue ster, whither 














‘Are your bright wings glancing now? 
Goldtineh, goldfineh, weleome, darling, 
We 1h four, 





In br 
W pendid | ‘roll and Suite al 


ried of the pleasures 
Js broad and fair, 

e choicer treasures 

rozen meadows are? 


rt bearing 


Have you w 
An the rice: 
Deeming thers 
Where the 
Golden or 
Memoric 
And the gorgeous Hve 
Of proud Baltimore’ 


pre fs robin redbreast stur¢ 
shed In cornbre. ruiseet 1 























NeW s bray 

ing snowell: 

Bani peo-links, larks and sparrows, 
Joytul join the woodland strain, 

Daring by like living arro 

Surely, spring hus come agghn, 


es, full of glee. 








NIE E. COLE. 





———_+or—____ 
For the Companion, 
AN IMPORTANT ADMISSION. 

Men who sneer at Christianity and its teachings 
as only “fit for women and children” admit more 
than they deny. “I don’t want any such preach- 
ing,” said a man to Robert Hall, atter hearing his 
discourse on the “Lamb of God.” “Your doctrine 
may do well enough for old women, but it won't 
do for me.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Hall, “if the doctrine is not true, 
it is neither good for old women nor for any one 
else. If it is true, it is not only good and necessary 
for old women, but for everybody.” 

A young lawyer was once led to accept Chris- 
tianity by hearing: slur upon it qualiticd by the 
exception we have named. 

He was a law-stndent in Natchez, Miss. His 
name was Curry. 

Though religiously educated, his mind had been 
prejudiced, and he had no sympathy with the 
spiritual precepts of the Bible, or with persons 
who accepted its teachings. 

The friend who exerciscd most influence over 
him at this time was @ prominent member of the 
bar named Harrison. He was a man of great 
talents and of many noble qualities. 

This distinguished lawyer was a Deist, though 
his wife was a religious woman. He had admitted 
young Curry to his intimacy, and had expressed 
to him very freely his doubts as to the truth of 
Christianity. The observations of one so much 
older and so much respected naturally had weight 
with young Curry, the morc so as the cavils of his 
friend took advantage of everything that had of- 
fended his own critical spirit. 

But one day Mr. Harrison said to him, “Don’t 
ever Iet my wife know that I am a Deist, or even 
that you suspect I am skeptical.” 

Surprised, young Curry asked the reason. 

The reply was another surprise, though not a 
direct answer. “If 1 w to marry a hundred 
times,” said he, “I would marry only a pious 
woman. Her picty makes her a better wife, a 
better mother, a better mistress, a better neighbor. 
If she is poor, it enables her to bear adversity with 
patience and fortitude. If she is rich and prosper- 
ous, it lessens her desire for mere show. And 
when she comes to dic, if she is in error, she is as 
weli off as you and I; and if we are in error, she 
is a thousand times better off.” 

The student listened. The statements of his 
friend had awakened another thought. “Do you 
know of any other ‘error’ that is attended by so 
many advantages ?” he asked. 

The answer was indirect again. Perhaps Mr. 
Harrison began to feel that he had admitted too 
much. But his evasion was as significant to the 
young man as his testimony had been. 

From that hour Curry's mind was made up to 
inquire into the evidences of Christianity for him- 
self. He soon put his resolution into practice, and 
his search for the truth resulted in making him an 
Hamble and life-long believer in Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of the world. 

The biographic annals of the Southern bench 
and bar contain no nobler name than that of Judge 
James R. Curry (recently deceased at a great age), 
who owed his first introduction to the Christian 
faith he honored so well, to his wise use of the hint 
of a skeptic. 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


The English Labor Reformer, Mr. Holyoake, 
who visited the United States last year, has a good 
word for “Young America.” He says: 


Children in America are regarded as apt to act 
upon their own will rather than upon the will of 
their parents. It did not appear to be so in any 
of the families which I had opportunities of ob- 
serving; on the contrary, there was manifest affec- 
tionate and intelligent obedience. 

















THE YOUTHS 











At the same time it was apparent that young 
people were more self-acting than they are in Eng- 
land, where we have a somewhat unwise domestic 
paternalism, which encourages a costly depend- 
ence. 

The result is that many parents have to keep 
their children at a period of life when children 
should be prepared to keep their parents if need 
be. 

The American habit of training their children to 
independence, which they interpret as meaning 
self-dependence, has much to be said in its favor. 


———+e-—____ 


THE CHARGE OF BALAKLAVA. 

Our readers are familiar with Tennyson's mag- 
niticent ode, descriptive of ‘Ihe Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” at Balaklava. One of the troop- 
ers who then rode into the jaws of death is work- 
ing in an iron mill in Ohio. His name is Mark 
King, and a reporter of the Cincinnati Gazette re- 
cently drew from him the following graphic narra- 
tive of the famous charge: 

















Well, young man, I can’t describe it in a very 
fine way, but I will do the best Lean. You see, I 
was the servant of Col. James Brown, and though 
the servant of an officer docs not have any pic Ket 
duty to perform while in camp or in a fort, he has 
to take part in all the fights. 

The British army were in possession of three 
batteries, situated on a bluit, one above the other, 
and the brigade conrposed a part of their support. 

As we sat in our saddles that morning, watching 
the progress of the battle before us, and saw the 
redoubts taken by the Russians, the order came to 
advance. 

It was deliver€d by Capt. Nolan. Being the 
servant of an officer, near the commander 
when the order was delivered. 

Idistinetly heard Lord Cardiyan say, “Impossi- 
ble! How can we do it ? 

Then came the reply. “There is the order, 
there are the men, and there are the batteries.” 

Nolan also said, “1 will go.” 

We were then ordered by Lord Cardigan, who 
s, to charge. ‘e had to ride perhaps a mile 
shy proud, under fire all the tin 
before we reached the bluff on which were the bat? 
terivs. 
But we went, I tell you, and went like the wind, 
the mud trom the marshy ground flying up he hind 
us in a perfect shower. Nota shot fired until 
we reached the first battery, which we rode right 
over, firing our large horsepistols as we went, 

Of course we did not have time to reload them, 
and we grabbed our short swords, which were 
made secure by a loop of leather over our wrists. 

On all sides we could see our men falling like 
grass before a mowing machine, but on we went, 
not daring to show the least cowardice, for we welll 
knew that the rule among the Britishers was to 
shoot the first man who showed the white feather. 

Reaching the second battery, the worst pi 
it cane, fur there it was a regular hand-to- 
fight with knives. 

But we went through them, cutti 
on this si@@ and on that, killing the gumers and 
other soldiers like so many sheep, while the blood 
flowed almost like water down the slope. 

After taking the second battery we were going 
for the third, but our ranks were so thivmed our 
that it was too much for us, and we whe 
around, retreating past the first two  batte 
whieh were instantly manned by re-enforcements: 
from the Russians. 


Hastily gathering our men together, the order 











































and slashing 



















was given to charge again, which we did, taking 
the b 





autteries the second time, but again fuling to 
the third. 

‘Then we were ordered to retreat, which we did, 
x down the hill at breakneck speed, trampling 
the dead and wounded under the horses’ feet, and 
killing all who came in our way. 

ching the place from which we had started, 
woinen we had left w faced about, and 
raising their caps gave a cheer that could be heard 
for a mile, while the soldiers on all sides of us 
cheered with all their might. 

When we went into that charge we had about 
six hundred or six hundred and fifty men, and we 
brought out about one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and sixt, 

“What was thot 
ceived, Mr. Kin: 

“Well every body thought it was a mistake. 
us it seemed impossible to even r 
plain without all being killed, tor the plain 
ing swept by a perfect hurrie: une of bullets. 


























ht of the order when it was re- 
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SCIENCE AND CRIME. 
It is not kings alone who are frightened by the 
assassination of the Czar of Russia He was de- 


stroyed by the explosion of a small quantity of 


nitro-glycerine enclosed in a bulb of glass, and the 
question naturally arises, who is sate, and what is 
safe, if deadly mischief can be done by means so 
simple and so inexpensive? A few cents’ worth 
of nitro-glycerine will blow up a house. 

One of the first manufactories of this alarming 
substance in the United States was situated in the 
oil region of Pennsylvania, where the writer of 
these lines saw the process of making it, and saw 
also what damage a little of it can do. A few days 
before his visit, a carpenter, who was at work in 
the building, threw down a hammer upon a bench 
and it chanced to fall upon a piece of felt which 
had been used in the process, and still retained a 
few particles upon its surface—pogsibly, a quarter 
of an ounce. An explosion ensued, which blew 
out one side of the slight frame-building, and 
tossed the carpenter into the yard with a broken 
leg. 

It is possible, too, as a writer in the London Times 
remar! that such explosives as nitro-glycerine 
and dynamite, powerful as they are, will still be 
surpassed. A distinguished chemist of London 
expresses the opinion that this is even probable. 
“A time may come,” he adds, “when it may be 
possible for one man to w! reck, not merely a ship, 
but a whole city.” 

Elderly men can remember when the invention 
of lucifer matches excited just such alarm 
chemist now fecls on account of nitro-gl i 
and its compounds. Timid people would say, 


“Why, a little child with a box of the new matches 
can burn a city!” 


No child, however, has yet burnt any city. An 














~| started to look for house lun 









old cow, it is said, set fire to Chicago; but she did 
it without the aid of explosive or inflammahle 
compounds. 

Science has certainly placed terrible forces at 
rvice of the criminal chiss, but it arms the 
policeman with preventive equivalents. When 
Mr. Cyrus Field laid a telegraphic cable under the 
ocean, he went far towards making the final es- 
cape of great criminals impossible, and now the 
telephone is rendering the prompt detection of the 
petty thief very probable indeed. 

We have not the slightest fear of the prevalence 
of crime through the use of means put within the 
reach of the criminal by science. The criminal is 
aman who is waging war against society, and he 
invariably finds socicty too strong for him. He 
did so when he could’ arm himself only with a 
club cut from the woods, and he docs so now when 
he ean knock down a house or kill a king with 
afew cents’ worth of yellow paste. 

Science does indeed sometimes put an exquisitely 
made revolver into the boot of an assassin; but it 
also arms with better weapons ten thousand men 
whose only business is to frustrate him. 

During the last ten years, there have been sev- 
eral very remarkable robberies of banks by skilful 
thieves ‘who used the agents which science has 
added to the resources of man. Several millions 
of dollars have been stolen by them. Much of the 
money has been recovered, and nearly every lead- 
ing man concerned in these robberies is now in 
prison. 
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For the Companion. 


BY A GRAVE IN SPRING. 


canst thou feel her? Spring has come, 
smurmur, woods no more are dumb; 
Atul foreach prier that vexed ine eartiiy hour, 
Nature has kissed thy grave, and lo—a lower! 


Here wails no nightin, thorn! 












le agatust h 
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With rapturous throat and Up-rulsed, quivering wings! 


Half, drowsed between mild glooms and mellowed 

leans, 

The sun siiiles gently, like a god Jn dreams, 

Ilis sacred Hiht across thy couch of rest 

Steals with the softness of a hand that blessed, 

Through magie ministries of sprin; 
hy grave, transtigured, lifts a hopeful face, 

O'er which elusive, golden shadows run, 

A Watt of wind-wrought dimples in the sun, 

Oh, {f thy sout that loved all beauty here, 

May vet ook castward from her holler sphetss 

Twill joy to mark, from even those heights august, 

In what a mantle Nature wraps thy dust! 

And still the brown bird rears hig poct-head, 

Aud pours his matehless muste o'er the ile 

7 the marvellous flow, 

to hear a thrilled heart throb below. 


——__+e—____ 


TREED BY A GRIZZLY. 

A bear-story is told by Mr. Sarftenbery, of Manco, 
ado. He was out with his partner, a Mr. Field, 
locating a farm ina valley. Having sclected one, they 
and met a herd of 
deer, which they followed. ‘The narrator says: 1 had 
not gone over one thouxand yards, when a big bear 
track caught my gaze. 





ile grace, 





























@ wanted to see and shoot a grizzly, and forgetting all 
about the deer and my friend, I followed the track and 
did not go over half a mile when J spied Bruin resting 
under a tree. 

1 wae within five hundred yards of him. J fired, tty 
missed him. He got up and ran off. ‘This made me o 
little more courngcous, and induced me to follow on. 1 
had travelled about two miles, and was just entering a 
large patch of small cedars, when I saw him walking 
quite leisurely about one hundred yards ahead of me. 

Just as | was in the act of tiring, he heard me, stopped 
and looked around, as though to better. receive the con- 
tents of my rifle, which told with good efect, as you 
will see. 

AAs soon aa I had fired he turned and rushed at me. TI 
tried to yet another cartridge into the rifle, but_could 
not do it quick enough, so 1 ran for atree, which I tried 
to climb with rifle in hand, but being unable te do this, 
I was obliged to drop it. 

T had got up the tree abottt elght feet, when he passed 
under it at the rate of about twenty miles an hour, and 
having lost sight of me returned and took the trail that 
T came in on, 

‘Aw he paased the tree the second time I could ree the 
blood from his right side left a crimson mark on the 
enow, and knew from this that he was badly wounded. 
By this time I was about thirty feet up the tree, and 
felt much better. 

When he got out of sight T dexeended from my place 
of refuge to follow on again, but being just ‘a little 
acared, T did not like to venture alone, so I returned to. 
the pk Thad left my friend, whom 1 found sit- 
ting on a hin which he had shot, waiting for me. 

a aving loxtall his cartridges, I told him brictly of 

ad transpired, and arming himself with a small 
ve both took the trail. 
We did not travel far from the acene of conflict until 
we eaw Mr. Grizzly reposing under a tree. As soon a8 
he saw us he made a bold charge, which compelled both 
of us to climb a tree in quick order, though this time I 
suceceded in taking my rifle. 

Te did not come all the way, and was on the point of 
turning, when a well-aimed bullet from my rifle entered 
his head and killed him, 

We hauled him home with a horse, where the boys 
took off his skin. I never saw any kind of meat so fat; 
it was just like pork. He dressed nearly six hundred 
pounds, the largest bear killed here for many years. 


——_+eor—___ 
PROVED IT. 

Circumstantfil evidence does not always tell the ex- 
act truth, a fact which is illustrated by the following 
story from ® Paris journal: A poor seamstress was 
arraigned for theft. She appeared at the bar with a 
baby of eleven months on her arm. She went to get 


some work one day, and stole three gold coins of ten 
francs cach. 

































The money was missed soon after she left her em- 
ployer, and a servant was sent to her room to claim it. 

The servant found her about to quit the room with 
the three gold coins in her hand. She said to the ser- 
vant, “1 am going to carry them back to you.” 

Nevertheless, she was carried to the ‘Commissioner of 
and he ordered her to be sent to the police court 
for trial. was too poor to engage a lawyer, and 
when asked by the judge what she had to say for her- 
self, she replied,— 

‘The day I went to my employer's, I earried m 
child with me. It was in my arme as it is now. 
wasn’t paying attention to it. 

“There were several gold coins on the mantelpiece; 
and unknown to me, it stretched out its little hand and 
pelzed three picces, which I did not observe until 1 got 

jome. 

“Tat once put on my bonnet, and was going back to 
my employer to return them, when I was arrested. 
his {a the solemn truth, as I hope for Heaven's mere: 

The court could not’ believe this story. They be. 
sought her, for her own sake, to retract so absurd a tale; 
for it could have no effeet but to oblige the court to acn- 
ce her to a much severer punishment than they were 
disposed to inflict on one ao young, and evidently 8 
deep tn poverty. 

ese appeals had no effect, except to strengthen the 
poor mother’s pertinacious adberence to her original 
alory. 


























As this firmness was sustained by that look of inno- 
cence which the moat adroit criminal can never counter. 
feit, the court wax at soine loss to discover what decision 
jurtice commanded. 

‘To relieve their embarrassment, one of the judges 

proposed to renew the xeene described by the mother, 
Three gold coins were placed on the clerk's table. The 
mother was requested tu assume the position in which 
she stood at her employer's house. ‘There was then 
breathless pause in court. 

‘The baby soon dixcovered the bright cvins, eyed 
for a moment, smiled, and then atretched forth * 

















hand, and clutched them in ita fingers with “ 
eagerness, The mother was acquitted. 
e+ 
DID NOT DOI" 
To outwit without danger a ey core cm will 
not do to insult, or seem totrer' ty re + quires 
quick resource and cousumm + the few 
men who ever got the bett - 1 ae Great in 


a jeating encounter, wa- 
agtery of Camenz, v 
the worthy Abbot Tob: 


The king disliked the new ot as heartily us he had 
old one; but havin, been hospitably: enter: 
him during the last visit he ever paid to Ca- 
menz, he deemed it fitting to recognize bis host's atten. 
tions by some mark of royal grac 

Calling the abbot to hin carriage window aa he was 
about w drive away from the monastery gates, he said 
to him,— 

Ask me a favor.” 

“Sire,” observed the abbot, “our second bars choir- 
singer is recently dead. Doubtless 
dispose of nuny choriste in Berlin. Will my all night 
jest monarch deign to begift us with a second bass?” 
The king, after a moment's reflection, replied, — 

“Pil send you one from Neustadt on the Dannet.? 

It flashed across the abbot’s mind that Fred 
some short time previously set up an establint 
improving the breed of asses in the very town men 
doned by him; and foresecing what sort of a bass sinuer 
the king's peculiar humor would prompt him to forward 
to Camenz, he promptly rejoined, — 

“Most dread sovercizn, in token of our gratitude for 
your most gracious bounty, and in accordance with the 
custom of our order, we shall bestow upon our new 
second bass the name of its exalted donor. Ie will be 
known in our cboir as Fridericus Secundus!”” 

‘The king made no attempt to return this dexterons 
home.thrust, but drove off in silence, which he m: 
tained unbroken for nearly an hour; then, virning to 
hie aide-de-camp, he drily observ 

“That is what one gets by joking with fools.” 

But he never auain alludad'to anepisode in which he 
felt that he had been thoroughly worsted. 


Catholic mow 
that high office 









































——__+o—___ 


IMPUDENCE. 

American history chronicles the name of no more 
cool headed, cold-blooded, ambitious scamp than that 
of Aaron Burr. An anecdote told by a writer in Notes 
and Queries, an English perivdical, illustrates the fend 
ish impudenee of the man. “When on an official vieit 
to the United States in 1853," says the writer, “1 spent 
a day or two at Mr. Stuart Browne's place on the 
Jersey shore of the Hudeon River, above Hoboken. 








“Gen, Taylor, of Ohio, was another guest, and as the 
house was at no great distance from the spot where the 
fatal ducl between Burr and Hamilton took place (July 
12, M4), a conversation arose on the event, and the 
characterietics, public and private, of the two me 

Gen, ‘Taylor told ue that, when a young man, study- 
ing at West Point, he was on board a river beat. 

“Among the passengers were Mrs. Hamilton, widow 
of Alexander Hamihon, and Aaron Burr, who had re. 
turned to the States after his enforced absence in Europe, 
in consequence of his proved treasonable practices. 

“Burr was then an old man, but etill retained much of 
his former confidence and manuer, especially with ladics. 

“To the astonishment of those who knew him, on dis- 
covering that Mrs. Hamilton was on board the ateam- 
boat, he approached her, touk oft his hat, and bowing, 
enid,— 

“Mra, Hamilton, I believe? My name is Burr.’ 

“The effect upon the lady, now well stricken in years, 
was electric. Rising from her seat, she gathered up 
her dress, as if to touch Burr with it would be con- 
tamination, drew herself up, and looking at him from 
head to foot, swept away with a dignity and grace 
worthy of her best days, and left him standing abashed, 
if he Were capable of feeling eo, before the spectators. 

“Burr replaced hix hat upon his head, and slowly 
moved back to the seat he had left purposely to make 
this experiment upon the feelings of the widow of the 
man he had slain; for one cannot suppose that he had 
any intention to apologize or explain, wince thie was 


impossible.” 
———__+or 
GRANDFATHER'S KITCHEN. 
The following description of the room in which our 


great-grandfathers lived may recall to some old man 
the scenes of his boyhood : 
























Grandfather's kitchen was a sombre room, celled an, 
painted brown; with huge beams, high dressers an 
yawning firep! place. Tt had only two small windows, and 
‘was entered by nine doors. 

It , in reality, the great hall of the house. What 
it lacked by day was light and sunshine. At night, 
brightened by @ roaring back-log, it was full of cheer. 
‘Then its beams and ceiling and simple furnishings were 
enriched by shadows, and the pewter dishes upon ite 
brown dressers shone in the dancing firelight like silver. 

‘The two shelves full of leather covered books; the 
weather-wise almanac hanging from a peg; the cross- 
legged crane with its hissing teaketHe; the brush; the 
bellows; the settle in the corner, and whatever clee was 
there, all became fire-changed, and were mellowed into 
the bright scene. 

This room was by night the best part of the houre. 
Tt was always the true heart of it; the vital centre from 
which diverged its in-dwelling life. It was the place 
where people lounged and lingered. 

Because its «mall windows let in a few eunbeams, 
those which did come in were all the more precious. 
Because it was full of homely things, and was, as the 
women eaid, “most convenient,” it had inwrought into 
it, as npicture, a quaint beauty of adaptation, Mellow, 
brown old kitehen—how many costly fooms similate, 
in thelr furnishing, your inexpensive colors?—New 
England Bygones. 


a 
A MOTHER'S COUNSEL. 

The great men of the world have generally owed 
much to the character and training of their mothers. 
If we go back to their childhood, we see there the ma- 
ternal influences which form the aims and the habits of 
their future lives. 


Bayard, the flower of French knighthood, the soldier 
without fear or reproach, never forgot the parting words 
of his mother when he left home at fourteen to become 
apage of a nobleman. She eaid to bim with the ten- 
derness of a loving heart,— 

“My boy, serve God first. Pray to Him night and 
‘mgrakaig Be kind and charitable to all. Beware of 
flatterers, and never become one yourrelf. Avoid envy, 
hatred and lying, as vices unworthy of a Christian, id 
set to comfort widows and orphans.” 
rd was foremost in battle, confersedly the 
bravest warrior in the ficid, or when, in his own great 
thirst, he was giving water to a dying enemy, he was 
only carrying out his mother's counsel, and striving 10 
be worthy of her name. ‘The memory of a mother's 
love ie a talisman agaiuet temptation, aad a stimulus to 
8 good life. 
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For the Companion. 


THF BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
Iwas, big girl, darling, 
Wher, birthday present came,— 
Almost te - dollies, 
But I lows 4 st the same. 
Ob, such a charming dolly! 
It opened both its eyes, 
And frightened the whole houschold 
With its loud and plercing cries. 


Its cheeks were pink and dimpled, 
Its forehead very fair, 

But my funny little dolly 
Had not one bit of hair; 

But then its joints were splendid, 
In perfect working trim, 

And oh, it kicked the nurscy, 
And pounded her with-vim! 


And by-and-by my dolly 
Had little bits of teeth, 

And there grew round its forehead 
A pretty curly wreath; 

And then as it grew older, 
It learned to say mamma, 

And leaning from the window, 
Would call, “Dood-by, papa!” 


Ite lips were red as rosebuda, 
And you must understand 
‘That it could kins aa eweetly 
As any lady in the land; 
It woke me up by daybreak 
With its pretty tricksy play, 
And never any sunbeam 
Was half ao sweet and gay. 


You might go the whole world over, 
And search from bound to bound, 
Another birthday present 
Like mine could not be found. 
I named my dolly Sadle,— 
Ah, you begin to smile; 
You've guessed my little riddle; 
I meant you all the while. 






Seven little maidens learning how to mix; 
One fell in the flour barrel, then there were but six. 





For the Companion. 
POOR GRANDMA'S OAT. 


Grandma stood on the porch, with Kitty Gray 
at her side. Johnny trotted up the stone walk, 
where once, years ago, his father trotted up. 

“Run out in the kitchen, Johnny, if fou are} 
hungry after your ride,” said grandma, with a 
kiss, “and Ann will give you a lunch.” 

Ann, busy at work, with her sleeves above her 
elbows, did not like little boys, but she gave him 
two ginger-snaps, and sent him out of doors. 

On the green grass, under trees laden with sweet 
apple-blossoms, Johnny lay watching the ants 
busy at work. Of a sudden he cried,— 

“My, what a splendid horse he will make!” 

For Kitty Gray had come out to stretch and 
sleep in the sunshine. 

Into the house ran Johnny for a string, which 
grandma gave him, never dreaming of the dread- 
fal thing he was planning. 

“Now, Mr. Cat, get up, sir!” 

“Yeauw !” cried puss. 

“J tell you, Mr. Pony, you need ex’cise! You 
is fat and lazy.” 

“Yeaow !" said Kitty again, very deep. 

“Bad horse!” cried Jolnny, “open your mouf 
and let me put the reins in!" 

Johnny took hold of Kitty's mouth with one of 
his hands, and Kitty took hold of Johnny's hand 
with both of his. They were soft, white hands, 
but the finger-nails had not been cut for years, 
and were long and sharp. 

“Yeaow ! yenow! ycaow !” cried Johnny himself, 
as he caught Kitty and ran towards the well. If 
Mr. Puss had been the stronger, he would have 
thrown Johnny down; as it was, in he went 
himself, down, down, spitting, scratching and 
yowling, down, splash into the water! then up 
again, very wet and miserable, clinging to the 

sides of the well, and crying so pitifully that 
Johnny began to cry himself. 

“Grandma! grandma!” he cried, running into 
the house, “Kitty is in the well!” 

“My dear old Kitty Gray !” screamed grandma. 
“Run, Johnny, ring the dinner-bell to call Jack 
Stout! Oh dear, what will we do?” 

And Jack Stout, way off in a field planting corn, 
heard the dinner-bell ringing. 

“Why,” said he, looking at the sun, “it can't be 
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more than ten o'clock! 
pened. I must hurry!” 

Just as he got to the last fence, he saw Johnny 
with the bell. 

“What is the matter ?” he cried. 

Ding dong bell! “ Kitty is in the well,” answered 
Johnny. 

Big Jack Stout knew just what to do; he took 
Kitty out. Grandma wrapped him in warm flan- 
nel, and put hiin behind the kitchen stove. 

“How little he is, now he’s wet, and how sad he 
looks,” said Johnny. “I wouldn't have drownded 
him if he'd looked like that; but he stratched 
me awful, when I chust wanted to teach him how 
to drive!” 


Something has bap- 


When Papa called for Johnny he missed Kitty 
Gray, who always came out with Grandina to re- 
ceive visitors. 

“Where's Kitty ?” said he. 

“He got in the well,” answered Grandma. 

“Who put him in?” 

“Little Johnny Green.” 

“Who took him out?” 

“Big Jack Stout.” 

“What a naughty boy was that,” said Papa, “to 
drown poor Grandma’s cat, who never did him 
any harm, but caught the mice in Grandpa's 
barn!” 

And that, children, is the true story of Johnny 
Green. 


—o#—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES OF TEN LITTLE MAIDENS. 





Ten little maidens all dressed up so fine; 
One got lost in her long train, then there were but nine. 





Nine little maidens making calls in state; 
One got frightened by a dog, then there were but eight. 


Bix litle maidens to fly their kites did strive; 
One went up into the sky, then there were but five. 


Eight little maidens riding at eleven; 
A pony ran away with one, then there were but seven. 


Five little maidens playing on the shore; 
A mermaid sailed away with one, then there were but 
four. 





Three little maidens with a world of work to do; 
One ran off with a dancing bear, then there were but 
two. 


‘Two little maidens with their work all done; 
One went to see the dog-show, then there was but one. 


One little maiden eating jam alone; a 
Her mother came and locked her up, and then there 


‘were none. 


Mas. M. F. Borrs. 


——_+e+—_—_ 


For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
The winter seemed quite long and tiresome to 
Caddie, who was too small to skate, or slide down 
hill, and he longed for warm weather. 
One spring morning he awoke to find the snow 
mostly carried off by a great thaw in the night. 
“O mamma!” he shouted, joyfully, “the fields 
are all covered with bare ground !” 


Dotty was one evening admiring the full moon, 
shining out bright and clear. The next day she 
went visiting with her parents, and did not come 
home till evening. It was cloudy, and the moon 
looked dim and pale. “I don’t like this moon!” 


said Dolly. “It don’t shine good. It isn't half as 
nice as our moon!” 


‘When Rosa was five and Eugene was threo, at 
bed-time Rosa would hear Eugene say the Lord’s 
Prayer. After saying Amen he would commence 
at “Thine is the Kingdom,” and repeat. Rosa 
told him a great many times not to say that over 
again, but at last she became impatient and said, 
“Mamma, I never did sce such a boy as Eugene 
is. He is not satisficd with saying his prayer; he 
always has to backstitch it.” 


When baby Gracie wants mamma to take her 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


PUZZLE WREATH. 

Select gne letter from each flower named in the first 
column, dud read these letters down in regular order, 
and you will have a historical event that occurred in 
May. Proceed with the second column in the same 
manner, and you will obtain another one. 

lLvioLeT 10ANEMONE 
2 DAISY 2 ALOE 


na 








up she says, “I want to go upon you slecve.” 
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ANAGRAM, 
A maiden lived in — 
Near to the city’s —, 
When a youth from the island —, 
Who bore the name of —, 
re lover ehanged toa —), 
‘ook a sod of grass and —— 
And roughly flung it —. 


3. 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


Belect the first letter of a particular word ineach line. 
‘These letters, placed in the order of the lines, apell the 
name of a writer who has furnished much entertainment 
to little children. 

One mouse in a cupboard—one is enough; 

‘Two little pussy cats, Tabby and Puff, 

Three pins, like images, set up for play, 

Four frisky zebras running away, 

Five girls with caps and curls all dressed by rule, 

Six boys playing tag on the way to school; 

Seven cgge in a nest on a heap of malt, 

Eight birds with cight tails and not a pinch of aalt. 

Nine nuts and nine hammers—oh, what a racket! 

‘Ten goslings on a pond, each in a green jacket; 

Eleven owls in the night hooting all together, 

‘Twelve turkeys in the oven in Thankegiving weather, 

‘Thirteen stripes on a flag, and of stars, many, 

Fourteen cents, and cach must help make a oman 

penny. 


EL. Ee 





Conn. 


Four little maidens not able to agree; 
One went away with angry looks, then there were but 
three. 





4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ADDITION. 


A Hebrew letter + an abbreviation for some sort of 
doctor + musical syllable + a letter often used to 
abbreviate a date +a state of desire = the name of a 
lake. Lizzig. 

5. 3 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 37 letters, gives the name 
of a strange phenomenon that occurred during the 
month of May, 1780. 

8o 13, 1, 6, 5, 17, 34, 3 was this occurrence that many 
began to 18, 2, 33, 24, 7 that the 4, 26, 14, 9, 8, 20, 31 Inst 
day had come, and 36, 35, 19, 37 put their thoughts on 
22, 16, 29, 15, 27,21. Many persons were 12, 11, 23, 30, 
28 in the churches, and no one can 25, 32, 17, 10 that it 
struck terror tomany a braveheart. CyRi DEANE. 


6. 
MYTHOLOGICAL’ PUZZLE. 


In the following letter are hidden seventeen well 
known mythological names, viz.: ninc names of god- 
desses; six of gods; one of a noted giant, and the name 
of the mother of the nymphs. 

Dear sister The,— ‘Tis a gloomy, disagreeable day. 
I feel sorry for those who have the miefortune to be out 
in the pouring rain. You are sewing, of course, and 
little Flora is sitting beside you, looking at her “animal 
book,” as she calls it. Mr. Thompson enlivened my 
solitude this morning. He is as great a bore aa ever. 

I went to church yesterday. The sermon was lengthy ; 
mental powers succumbed to weariness at last, and I 
fell asleep. Fortunately, sister Phebe was awake, and 
soon roused me from my slumber. 

Tam ordered to the seaside for my health, so if you 
wish to see me, Irene can keep house while you pay us 
avisit. This is not Oscar's birthday, as you reerhned to 
think. It comes next month. Tell Peter. ’Rastus will 
write to-morrow. With best wishes, 

Your aff. sister, 








Victoria. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is an Englishman like a bee? Because he te 
ruled by a queen. 

‘What is that debt for which you cannot be sued? The 
debt of nature. 

Why isa erack shot like a manof mark? Because 
he’s a noted character. 

What fs that which shows others what it cannot see 
itself? A mirror. 

‘When is a man like friendship most seriously tried? 
When he stands a-loan. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1, “Gill over the ground.” 

2. Nest, sent; spite, piers; alate, steal; table, bleat; 
eteps, pests; bowl, blow; shoc, hose; leaf, flea; peara, 





pare. 
3. Sweet May flowers. 
4. TUB 
scOoP 
Broom 
BOoT 
BaLL BoBOLINK. 
Pig 
BANE 
uook 


ane 


ee 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


Filth, whether in the soil, in water that is drank, or 
fn air that is breathed, makes people susceptible to 
diphtheria and other infectious diseases. Italso greatly 
contributes to the spread and virulence of such diseases. 
It is further acknowledged that diphtheria is highly 
contagious. 

‘As yet, however, it remains an open question, 
whether each case comes from a previous one, or 
whether the contagion may not be evolved from the ef- 
fluvia of decomposing filth. Perhaps the majority of 
physicians take the latter view, which view seems to be 
corroborated by the following. 

In Montclair, N. J., only thirteen cases of the disease 
had occurred during the fourtecn years previous to 1880, 
when five members of Mr. Crump’s family were at- 
tacked by it in one week, three of whom soon died. 

The hygiene of Mr. Crump’s residence was well-nigh 
perfect. ‘I'he ground was high, dry, and sloping. The 
house was exposed to the direct rays of the sun on all 
sides. Ench room had a separate ventilating sbaft. The 
plumbing was scientific, each waste pipe, trap, and soll 
pipe being ventilated, the last being extended above the 
roof. The cesspool also was ventilated. 

There was no other case of diphtheria in town; there 
had not been any case of it for many years in the neigh- 
borhood; and there was no reason to believe that any 
member of the Crump family had been exposed to it 
elsewhere. The family—an unusually healthy one—in- 
cluding two relatives and three servants, consisted of 
seven adulta and eix children, the latter all under 
eleven years of age. 

On the 8th of December a large quantity of decayed 
animal and vegetable matter was spread on the prem- 
iscs of Mr. Crump’s nearest neighbor. 

From the 12th to the 16th the weather was warm and 
moist, and the odor, which was very bad, was driven 
by the wind directly into the cold-air pipe of Mr. Crump's 
furnace, there being only twenty-seven feet between the 
mouth of the air pipe and the separating fence. It was 
impossible for the malarial air not to be freely drawnin 
through the alr-box, ond thus diffused through the 
rooms. 

Now, all who were attacked slept in rooms heated 
by the furnace. There were no registers in the rooms 
occupied by the two relatives and the three servants, all 
of whom escaped. 

Sp 
BOY AND EAGLE. 

A boy at Milton, N. O., not long since, had such an 
experience with an enraged eagle that the agent of the 
Associated Press thought a statement of it worth tele- 
graphing, which he did as follows: 

‘William Daniels, a youth, was eating his breakfast, 
when a large eagle swooped down through an open 
window and seized a fish he bad in his hand, which he 
‘was about to put in bis mouth. 

Quickly dropping that, the bird attacked Danicls, 
tearing the flesh from his back and face ina fearful 
manner. The boy made an attempt to defend himself, 
‘but was no match for the eagle. The boy was finall 
dragged out of the door into the yard, where the attac! 
was renewed with beak and talons. 

Daniels called loudly for help. His father, who was 
in another part of the house, answered his calls, but 
not knowing what to mmke of the singular fight, as he 
says, thinking it was the devil, scampered away as fast 
as his legs could carry him. It isa pity that such a 
coward had not suffered in place of the boy. After a 
battle of nearly half an hour, the le finally stuck a 
sharp stick in its neck that was standing in the ground, 
and was fatally wounded, not before, however, it had 
administered a terrible drubbing to the boy, whom it 
left upon the ground, bleeding, mangled, and unable to 
rise. ‘ 

The fight was witnessed by ‘several planters on the 
vpposite side of the river, but as they had no means of 
crossing the stream, they were unable to give the boy 
any assistance. The occurrence was one of the most 
remarkable ever known in this scction. 
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DEATH FROM A BUSH FIRE. 

In ene of Cooper's “Leather-Stocking Tales,” there is 
t graphic description of a prairie fire. Tho novelist 
also describes how an Indian chief, caught within its 
flery embrace, saved his life by hiding himself within 
the carcass of a buffalo, which he had killed and disem- 
bowelled. In Australia similar conflagration {s known 
asa“ bush fire.” The tragic story of one, which oc- 
curred {u South Australia, is relieved by no such thrill- 
ing incident as Cooper’s Indian’s escape: 

On the last day but one of the old year Martin Mc- 
Carthy, with four of his sons, left their thatched home- 
stead in the Hundred of Hunker to reap the wheat, 
hich stood ripe for the sickle at a distance of about a 
tnile. 


‘They noticed a bush fire about a dozen miles off, but 
as the wind was in the opposite direction, thoy thought 
nothing of it, and went on reaping till dinner-time. 

Immediately after that meal, which they took in the 
field, the wind veered round, and, rising to a hurricane, 
swept the fire down upon their farm. Desperately 
plunging through the blinding smoke, they barely suc- 
ceeded in guining a clearing one hundred yards distant 
before huge tongues of fire fifty feet high rushed past 
them, roaring and hissing us they licked up every ves- 
tige of vegetation in their course. 

‘When the flames had subsided, McCarthy, followed 
by his boys, hastened with tcrrible forcbodings across 
the plain, to see if any of his family had been epared. 

‘As he ran towards the chimucy, which alone re- 
mained to mark the site of hia dwelling, he stumbled 
over the charred corpse of his wife. 

A little further on was the body of his seven-year-old 
boy, and round the chimney lay the remains of his five 
daughters. 

The eldcet, a girl of nineteen, clasped in her arms the 
youngeat, a baby of two years old. Accustomed as the 
colonists are to bush fires, thia unueual holocaust cast a 
gloom over the neighborhood. 


Saag 
SHORT, BUT SUFFICIENT. 

Unedueated people who try to use religious argu- 
ments against ‘modern improvements” and the con- 
veniences of civilized life are apt to show themselves as 
ignorant of religious truth as of everything else. Years 
ago, ata“ freemen’s meeting,” in a town in Maine in- 
terested in the opening of a canal between Portland and 
Lake Sebago, a penurious old farmer, who always fought 
any appropriation of money, no matter for what, made 
a speech agninet the enterprise, and closed with the 
following words : 


“Mr, Moderator,” he said, with a grand spread of hie 
arms, “if there had been intended a water communica- 
tion between Harrison and Portland—cutting through 
Cumberland County like a river—the Almighty would 
have put it thar. Where the Supreme Architect wants 


uny, insignificant man interfere with His divine plans! 

‘eller-citizens, mind what I tell you!” 

‘And Farmer Skinflint eat down. And, on the in- 
stant, up rose "Squire Sam Littlefield, with bis pleasant, 
jolly face all aylow, and sald he,— 

“Mr. Moderator, we rend in the Good Book that in a 
certain place there was lack of water; and Abraham 
digged a well there, and called the piace Beer-Sheba. 
Sir, I move the previous question.” 

‘The thing took wonderfally. ‘That simple sentence,— 
“and Abraham digged a well there,"—spoken in Little- 
field’s quict, quaint, and yet significant way, brought 
down the house. 

The motion for the “previous question” was carried; 
then the main question was put: Should the credit of 
the town be given to the great improvement? and it 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

‘And yet it was said, by those who ought to know, 
that, had some friend of the measure followed the old 
farmer in an exhaustive speech, the chance would have 
been decidedly the other way.—New York Ledger. 


pee EN, 
A WIFE’S GRIEVANCE. 

A justice's court is occasionally the scene of a comi- 
cal episode, as the following report of the proceedings 
at such a court in Tompkinaville, N. Y., doth show. A 
very corpulent German woman entered a complaint 
against her husband for “growling to himself.” 


‘The husband, who is a diminutive man, earns his 
bread asa barber. He admitted that he did at times 
“think aloud.” 

‘The judge looked purzled, and tld him that-hecould 
not be held on any such charge ae that. 

“But,” interposed the wife, “he threatened my life 
with a razor, and said he would kill me. I don't mind 
that, but he must hold his tongue and not talk after ten 
o'clock at nixht,” said the wife. 

“I know of no law,” said the judge, “that empowers 
me to make such an order, but if you swear you are 
afraid of this man, I will put him under bonds.” 

“Afraid?” said the woman, scornfully, “afraid of 
him? Idon’t want him to talk to himecif aloud after 
ten o'clock at night.” 

“You are an extraordinary pair,” said the judge. “Go 
home and mind your business. Let the man shave the 
sailors and keep his tongue stil, and if he should pon. 
der to himself, don’t mind him.” 

"The buxom lady lost her temper. She asked the 
judge what he meant by “ponder, and be replied,“ 
iloquize.” | ‘This co exasperated the woman that ehe 
danced out of the room ina frenzy, threatening an ap- 
peal to a higher court. 


—_+__—_. 
AMERICAN CARELESSNESS. 
An illustration of the rush and carelessness incident 
to American life is furnished by the following state- 
ment: 


‘The extent of this carclessness pecrs forth in the fact 
that In the last year 3,353,051 letters and packages went 
their way to the Dead Letter office. Of this number 
the great majority, or 2,700,000 were unclaimed; while 
360,000 bore wrong addresses which deficd postal inge- 
nuity, and 9,000 were not addressed at all. 

Recklessness as well ns carelessness appears in that 
21,974 of the letters contained notes, checks and drafts 
of'a total value of a million and a half of dollars, while 
io letters contained money to the amount of 

9,438. 
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CAUGHT A TARTAR. 
‘Two Englishmen were out shooting; one had a license, 
the other had not. 


A keeper approached, and the one that had a license 
ranaway. The keeper was a good runner, and an ex- 
citing chase ensued. At last the keeper got up to the 
rupaway. 

“Now, sir, where is your license?” It wae produced. 

“Then why did you run away?” 

“Oh, I’m fond of exercise,” answered the man; “but 
don't you think you'd bettor ask my friend if be has 
one?” 

peek 


ANNEALING GLASS, 

A German journal publishes the following method of 
preventing glass chimneys from cracking, and it may 
also be applied to tumblers and crockery : 

They are put into a pot filled with cold water, to which 
some common table salt has been added. The water is 
well boiled over a fire, and then allowed to cvol slowly. 
When the articles are taken out and washed, the: will 
be found to resist afterward any sudden changes of tem. 
perature. The process is simply one of anncaling, and 


the slower the cooling part of it is conducted the more 
effective will be the work. 


ig Sa 
GETTING AT HIS WHISKEY. 
The Irishman’s wit does not forsake him in a bad 
shift, even if it can do him no good: 


A soldicr of a cavalry regiment was arraigned for 
stealing his comrade’s liquor ration. He was an Irish- 
map, and his defence was unique. “I'd be sorry, in- 
dade, surr, to be called a thief. I put the liquor in the 
same bottle, and mine was at the bottom, and sure I 
was obliged to drink his to get me own.” 


——_+—__. 


A TATLOR was startled the other day by the return of 
8 bill, which he had sent to an editor, with a notice 





that the “manuscript was respectfully declined.” 


water to flow, He'll make it flow; and He won't sec, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A NERVE FOOD, 
Ido certalnly consider that it not only ‘acts asa tonic 
to the nervous system, but as a food. 
Springfield, Nt. 


R. 8. MILLER, M. D. [Com. 


» 25 unused varictics and price list 
AUS, 122 Orange St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Light work for either sex, or age; for sam- 
send postal. W.E.BowDiTCit, Boston. 


& () CHROMO CARDS, a! different,post-free for 
150 ten 3¢, stamps. CARD WORKS. Montpell Vt. 


STAMPS! $985 set 


GENTS wanted. Rydei 
Stamps f 



















1Be, 60 for 5c. CHA! 
th St., Mott Haven, N. 


patent Bouquet Holder, Sent 


Judd, Terryville, Ct. 











3000 BOXES 
[ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER, 
cents a Kox, postpaid, cream and azure. bargain. 
H. H. CARTER, Beacon Bt. Boston, Mass. 


Ee = AND NOT 
“ Wo cin Ciena 
: cts, 
SOLD Parcks'8 Bince! & 00.35 Dey SLN 


100 WORSTED sextet. tae snc: 
bool ontaining 100 patterns for 
Worsted Work, Toflet Sete, vtc. ineluding’ patterne of 
Flowers, Birds, Stork, Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, 
Animals, Elephant, Deer, Cats, Rooster, Comic Designs, 
& Alphabets, efc,, 25¢, cach, 8for'$1, Send 3c, stamps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box ¥, 
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BEATTY'S ORGANS mS 
sets reeds onl; e 
| Pianos $125 up. (2 lllustrated Catalogue YRER, 
Address | BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Fine, Colored ying of the Ancient 
Can bellsk ned the fresoure Mavicwns owed olay 
1 Complete Statistica of Free Masonry in North 
America, Large illustrated Catalogue of Masonle 
docks and goods; also, a description of the magnid- 
cent new work for Agents, Sent free to F, 
REDDING & CO, Masonle Publishers, 131 Broadw: 


Printing Presses 


76 cents to $175. Cireularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents, 
40 kinds of 10 ets. Printers’ Instruction Book, 16 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


25 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 
12 Coleus for $1.00, 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send for 
Catalogue of novelties in Green-house and Bedding 


Plants, Bulbs, Ferns, ete, Name this paper, 
E.S, MILLER, Wading River, New York, 


























~ PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and cement, Superior to anything known, 
Try it, THE PUZZOLINE CU.,8 Summer St., Boston. 


~ GOLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


‘A perinanent, practical rond-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than serinamiig or 
skating, and once learned 1s never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-listand full infor- 
lation. 

THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, lver and kidneys. 
For home use. packages to make 5 gallons, b: 1125 
cents, and_two 3c stamps for postage. 4 Pt 

prepatd. Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Mai 





rr 
Rr Winter-Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared 
ton Street, Boston. 

', M. D., Proprietor. 


tanic Depot, 245 Washiny 
GEO. W. SWE’ 





An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 





A.combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. It Is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession as_a very PALATABLE 

‘ROMATIC TRON TONIC for the cure of dyspep- 
dia foes of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, CLALE & 
CO. For sale by all druggists, 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
coORsEeET 
; . SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
Lr aa wr Is NoT Ex ed 
Mepeieey '\ Recentimprovementsadd much 
N ri BLUME to its already extensive populart- 











FA -Aty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Seale by all leading jobbers and 
‘Qretailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, OONN, 








Over 10,000 Companion readers 
have sent for our Musical Hours, 
A large number have shown them to 
friends and thus procured valuable 

remiums or cash gifts. The two 

latest copies contain 12 new and 
beautiful Songs, and 12 charming 


24 PIECES 
NEW 


Instrumental pieces, by the best 
Foreign and American composers, 
‘These 24 pleces of Music are hand= 








somely printed and bound, and will 
be sent, postpaid for 12 3-c. stamps, 
G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Temple Pl., Boston. 


36 cts. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c, 


“THE GALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for geyeral days’ writing. Can'be carried in the 


pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who eare to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold enh orsent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps, I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


MAY 19, 1831. 
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3 
PEET & Go. ~*~ 
Boys’ sailor suits, children’s kilts and shirt walsts, or 
her styles of men’s or bo: 8 clothing, may be ob- 
ew York prices by efmply writing to us for 
samples and directions for ordering. The postage on a 
boy's sult is only 50 cts.; on a man’s, $1.00, or goods ma: 
be'sent C.0.D. In either case subject to return a 
refund of price. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO, 


CLOTHIERS, 
487 BROADWAY, : : 





NEW YORK, 


The greatest variety of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, etc., 
are sold with privilege of exchange 
or refund of money if not satisfac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one 
large book, with a system of ordering 
goods by letter more convenient than 








any heretofore, will be mailed, without 
charge, to those who send us a postal 
card containing name, town, county, 
and State. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 
the block at Thirteenth and Market St’s. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is an invaluable remedy for 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


PHILADELPBIA, April 16, 1877. 
Gentlemen,—One year ago my bair commenced falling 
out, until I was almost bald. After using your Cocoaine 
for a few months I have a thick growth of new hair. 
ALEXANDER HENRY. 
814 East Girard Avenue. 


LINDALL HOTEL, St. Lonis, Dec. 1, 1880. 
Gentfmen,—I wish to thank you for the good your Co- 
coaine has done me,—not only was my hair dropping out, 
but an intolerable itching nearly drove me crazy. When 
I first tricd the Cocoaine the effect was Immediate, and 
up to the present lasting. © Yours, 
JOHN 8TABLER, 


NEw York, Sept. 19, 1878. 
Mr. JosEPH BURNETT, Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,—Your Cocoaine is the only dressing for the 
hair used in our family for the past fifteen (15) years. 
It has stopped my hair from coming out repeatedly, and 
now, though nearly fifty years of age, have not a single 
gray hair. Mrs. J. E. COLLINS. 


* Messrs. JosEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 

Gents,—I had lost all my hair in a malarial fever some 
three years ago, and was obliged to wear a wig. Nearly 
seven months ago I began using the Cocoaine, and now 
have between two and three Inches of as fine, sturdy hair 
aslever saw. I think the Cocoaine Is wonderful, and I 
have brought it many customers. 

Mrs. CAROLINE KELLAR, 
New Orleans, La. 








POWDER — 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 


makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious g 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear ofthe ilieresult: 








ing from heavy, digestible food. Bold only in cans by 
all Grocers, 


YAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 
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For the Companion, 
DEC AND NUCKY. 
BY A SCHOOLMISTRESS IN 1DAHO. 

Eastern teachers would have smiled to see my 
schoolhouse in Idaho. It was a very primitive 
structure, huilt of cottonwood logs, with but two 
windows, and those of smallest dimensions. 

There were but three benches, besides my “desk” 
and the ‘company 
bench,” reserved for the 
parents and other visi- 
tors. 

But as I had only 
thirteen pupils, I was 
not crowded for room, 
nor yet puzzled by the 
higher branches ; for my 
most advanced class 
could but barely read 
and spell in words of 
two syllables; and the 
only foreign language 
that I had to struggle 
with was the native 
tungue of little Hilda 
and Hansen Bjork. 

The Byorks were Nor- 


wegians. Two more quaint or more proper little things 
can hardly be imagined. They sat together; I put them 
on the same bench because Hilda cried if they were apart. 

All day long they would sit there seemingly without so 
much as winking—like two little wooden images. They 
were about as dull as wood, too, or rather, perhaps, it was 
the difficulty they had in comprehending anything in Eng- 


lish. 


With the progress I made with them for the firsg two 


weeks, J catenisted it woul] take one-twente yaaa 


school, Dec wounted his bench and stood looking 
out of the window. I spoke to him, telling him 
how improper an action that was in school hours. 
He merely gave me a glance of supreme disdain, 
and went on looking out of the window. I bade 
him sit down. 

“Not for Joe!” he replied. Upon that, corporal 
punishment not being prohibited 
there, I sent Carl out for a birch 
stick. Dec took no notice of me 




















aoe: 
them to read. Ja (yes), naa (no) and nikka forstve, 


about all I could get from them in the way of answer. ‘ 

But they always said God aften (good-after-noon) to me 
when school was done at night; and their mother, Frau 
Bjork, came nearly every day to thank me in broken Eng- 
lish for the pains I was taking with her dear “shaals.” So 


I took courage. 


Delia Rourke was another of my pupils. She was an 
honest-faced little Irish girl, who used to fetch me from 
her mother a bit of goat’s-milk cheese every third morning, 
which I never had the heart to refuse, though how 


pose of it was a constant source of anxiety to me. 

My “good scholars” were little Carl Roederer, 
the foreman’s son at a neighboring quartz-mill, 
and a prim, womanly little girl of nine named 
Ella Buffin, who sympathized with mc in every- 
thing with wonderful quickness, and was really 
considerable company for me. 

The others were all broad-spoken little chucks 
from two Ohio families lately settled there, and 
two New York street gamins whom a farmer 
named Grover had taken at the solicitation of a 
society of gentlemen, of which, I think, the editor 
of the New York Tribune was a prime mover. 

This society has, or had, for its object the pro- 
viding of homes in the West for homeless, friend- 
less children from the streets of the city. A great 
many children, particularly boys, have been thus 
adopted by Western farmers. 

Some of these waifs have done well in their new 
homes. Not a few, however, carried with them 
so strong a taint of vice as to give their new guar- 
dians a large field for Christian effort and patience. 

Of this kind were the two taken by Mr. Grover. 
Their own surnames being unknown, or doubtful, 
they had taken the name of Grover, as is custom- 
ary. They called each other “Dec” and “Nucky,” 
and were said to be brothers, though they bore 
little family resemblance. Dec was, I think, as 
much as eleven years old (he did not know his 
age). Nucky was a year or two younger. 

If I were to speak with reference to my feelings 
during the first six weeks of school, I should say 
that Dec and Nucky were the two worst, most 
incorrigible scholars that ever entered a school- 
ruom. Later I had reason to be thankful for them 
and recognize the fact that everybody is good for 
something, and has his or her place in the world’s. 
economy. But to realize that fact during the first 
part of the term was beyond the frail human na- 
ture of their tormented teacher. 

The ordinary language used in a-frontier town 
is never very choice; but Dec and Nucky brought 
from the great metropolis a selection of slang 
which quite eclipsed the local vocabulary. It was 
enough to make one’s heart sink. 

There was in these two urchins, moreover, a cer- 
tain hard, lawless spirit. They had no reverence 
for anything, or anybody, and were utterly reck- 


to dis- 

till 1 went toward him with the stick in hand, 
when he snatched up his slate and threw it at me 
with all his strength—with intent to kill, I have 
not the least doubt. After a degrading tussle I 
conquered him, and gave him the full benefit of 
the birch. 

But he was equally bad next day. The hard, 
wicked little spirit within him seemed to thrive on 
whipping. 

Still I thought I could master him, and went on 
for a month with almost daily serimmages. But he 
was too much. I lost flesh and appetite battling 
with him. Then I called in Mr. Grover one day 
and stated the case. Mr. G. was a man of prompt 
action; he took Dec out of school by the coilar. 
Next day I saw him watching one of the farmer's 
newly-sown wheat ficlds with a shot gun to keep 
the grouse from picking up the seed. 

“Ef he cain’t behave hisself at scule,” quoth 
the farmer, ‘‘he may stay to home and work.” 

Nucky still remained to me, and he was every 
whit as unruly in spirit as Dec, only he was not 
as old. Nucky would look out of the window in 
spite of me. It was no use to place him in the 
corner seat. He would read when he liked. If 
he did not choose, I could not get him to open his 
mouth; and he persecuted little Hanson and Carl 
in defiance of all my protecting mandates, backed 
up with, Iam fairly ashamed to tell how many 
floggings. 

Eastern teachers may think my methods bar- 
barous; I think so myself. But I wish only that 
my critics could have been in my place one day, 
with Nucky and Dec on their hands. 

Then came the Indian outbreak. There was 
such fear of an nttack for several days that the 
school was closed. But the Indians moved another 
way; and then more than half the men of the 
place joined a “volunteer” company, to go against 
them. The danger of an attack there was thought 
tu be passed, and school began again. 

A few minutes before the forenoon recess, a day 
or two after that, Nucky left his seat on a sudden 
and came down to my desk. 

“Please, mem,” he said, “T’s jest ben lookin’ out 
o’ the winder agin.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I am sorry—but what of it ?” 

“There's a redskin out yer,” said he, with a 











less as to what they did. The very first day of 


flush of excitement on his face. 


DEC AND NUCKY. 





“An Indian, Nucky ?” I exclaimed. “You are 
mistaken, I think.” 

“No, I aint, mem,” persisted Nucky. “You 
jest come yer—no, not to the winder, but back yer 
where I be, or he'll see yer, sure pop! Now you 
look where I pints. Out by that thar ole cotton- 
wood butt. Yer caint see ’im jest now, but he’s 
thar, an’ ef ye look sharp, an’ keep yer cye thar, 
yer will sec im. He’s thar!” 

I didn’t half-believe Nucky was right; but I 


hands. 






kept my eye on the stump indica- 

ted for near a minute, when, to my 

horror, I saw the feathered head of a tawny red- 
skin poked slowly out to one side of it. Aftera 
sharp look at the school-house, the Indian crept 
forward, gun in hand, from that butt to another. 
My heart gave a jump. For an instant, I was 
near fainting from sheer terror. 

The other children had overheard Nucky and 
saw my alarm. They began to cry. I turned to 
lush them But Nucky pulled my sleeve. “Yer 
jest bar the door, mem,” he said, with such a brave 
look in his ugly little face that I felt courage come 
to me from it. ‘Bar the door, or Jet me, an’ then 
ef you'll jest hist the back winder an’ put me out, 
Tl cut back thru the dogwoods an’ run fer old 
Dad Grover and the Gainscs.” 

Nucky was master of the situation. I was only 
too glad to do his bidding. First thrusting the 
wooden bar across the door, I shoved aside the 
back window. In an instant Nucky was wriggling 
out. Expecting every instant to hear the whoop 
of the savage, I let Nucky down to the ground. 

He “cut” away like a fox through the bushes in 
the rear of the school-house, and so noiselessly, 
that when I turned to peer out at the other win- 
dow, I saw, to my great relief, that the savage 
had not heard him, and was still watching from 
behind the butts. 

But a moment or two after, having apparently 
satisticd himself that there were no men about the 
house, the redskin crawled from the butt to the 
log-fence inclosing the school-lot. For a minute 
or two I saw him peeping betwixt the logs. Then 
he leaped over the fence, and, bounding to the 
door, threw his weight against it to burst it open. 
The bar held, but the whole house shook. 

The children ran screaming and shrieking to me. 

Then I heard the Indian fumbling at the latch. 

He again threw his weight against the door, 
when, finding he could not break the bar, he be- 
gan to cut into the door with his hatchet. With 
almost the first stroke the bright blade came 
through. The children screamed, each trying to 
get behind me. 

At a very few hacks, the Indian chopped a hole; 
and I saw his face as he glanced in, and heard his 
exultant grunt of satisfaction, as he beheld our 
defenceless condition, . 





Then again he plicd his hatchet to cut away the 
boards. I thought our last hour had surely come, 
and sent up a despairing cry to heayen to succor 
me. At almost the same instant there came the 
report of a gun at the very door of the schuul- 
house. 

When Nucky ran for help, the first person whom 
he saw was Dec, watching the grouse about a 
quarter of a mile from the school-house. 

“Thar’s an Indian a-skulpin’ the schoolma’am !” 
exclaimed Nucky. 


“Wal, she ought ter be skulped,” said the sincere Dec. 
“But I'll be blanked ef she shall, though!” he added, 
and, mere lad that he was, started to run alone to the res-~ 
cue, heedless if there was one or more Indians. 

Nucky ran on after Dad Grover and the Guinses. 
would have fared ill with me and my pupils, had no more 
prompt aid than theirs appeared. It was towards half an 
hour ere they could prepare their guns and come. But in 
three minutes after getting Nucky’s alarm, Dec reached 
the school-house. 
Indian hacking at the door, and—without the least hesita- 
tion as to the result to hiinself—fired a charge of grouse shot 
point blank athim. The savage cried out sharply, dropped 
his hatchet and ran off holding his sides with both his 


But it 


Dashing round the corner, he saw the 


The valiant Dec even gave chase after him, I believe. But 


when I mustered cour- 
age at length to peep 


out at the wounded 
door, Dec stood near. 
“Yer needn't be 


skeered of ‘im, mem,” 
said he, “I drored a 
bead on ‘im. Here's his 
ole tomahook and here’s 





these weapons. When 
the men came, he was 
patra|iing the yard, in 
all the pride of victory. 
So that, as I have said, 
despite all my griev- 
ances, I had great rea- 
son to be thankful for 
Dec and Nucky. 

T*hear that they are 
improving in manners 
and morals. I hope they may become honest 
farmers, and thus repay the benevolence that res- 
cued them from the criminal classes. 

ee 
For the Companion, 
HOW SHE TOLD A LIE. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

The three travellers—kind Cousin Eva with her 
young charges, Cherry and Ruth—were standing 
on the staircase of the curious old Hotel de Bourg- 
théronde by the Place dela Pucelle, Rouen. ‘That 
narrow, gloomy little square looked still narrower 
and glooniier in the drizzle of the dull November 
day; and the ugly pump in the middle, witha 
still uglier statue on its top, marking the place 
where Jeanne d’Are was burnt, had been a sore 
disappointment to the children. 

They had come as enthusiastic little pilgrims to 
see the spot where their favorite heroine died; and 
Cousin Eva could hardly get them to believe that 
it was the spot; that the commonest-looking mar- 
ket place, where a few ordinary modern market 
people were passing and re-passing, had actually 
been the scene of the cruel deed; that from the 
very identical windows of those very identical 
houses, brutal eyes had watched the maid, stand- 
ing with the flames curling round her, clasping the 
rude cross which some one pushed towards her. 

“Do you remember,” Cousin Eva said, “how at 
the last moment she retracted all the false confes- 
sions of heresy and witchcraft which torture had 
wrung from her, and exclaimed, ‘Yes, my voices 
were of God.’ And how when she saw the flames 
approaching her, she shut her eyes, called out once, 
‘Jesus!’ dropped her head upon her breast, and 
that was all, till they raked up a handful of 
charred bones out of the embers and threw them 
into the Seine ?” 

The children looked grave. 
realize it all. 

“I wonder what sort of a day it was?” whis- 
pered Cherry. “Dull and gloomy, like to-day, or 
bright, blue, sunshiny. Perhaps she looked up at 
the sky before the fire touched her. And perhaps 
he stood here, just where we stand, the Englith 
voldier who cried out, ‘We have burnt u saint !""" 
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“And go she was,” said Ruth, a quiver passing 
over the eager little face, “a real saint.” 

“But, Cousin Eva,” added Cherry, “why did 
she ever own to being a witch? And how could 
she say her voices were not true when she believed 
they were true? One way or other she must have 
told a lie.” 

Miss Cherry was of an argumentative rather 
than a sentimental turn, She thought a good deal 
herself, and liked to make other people think, too, 
as to enable her to get to the bottom of things. 
She would ne overlook the slightest break ina 
chain of practical reasoning, and if she had a con- 
tempt in this world, it was for a weak person, or 
a person who “told a lie.” This aw, even in her 
favorite Maid of Orleans, otherwise so strong and 
brave, was too much for Cherry to pass over. 

“Do you not think,” said Cousin Eva, “that it 
would be possible, under stress of circumstances, 
to tell a lic, to confess to something one had never 
done !—Bishop Cranmer, for instance. Have you 
forgotten how he signed a recantation, and then 
thrust into the flames ‘that unworthy right hand’? 
And Galileo, when foreed by the Inquisition to 
declare the earth stood still, muttered, ‘E pur si 
muore.’ Yes, yes,” continued she, “one never 
knows what one may be driven to do till the time 
comes. The force of torture is very strong. Once 
upon a time, I remember, I told a lic.” 

“You told a lie!” echoed Cherry, looking with 
amazement into the bright, sweet, honest face, 
rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed—her little cousins them- 
selves had not more innocent eyes, as clear and 
round as a baby’s. 

“But nobody ever tortured you ?” added tender- 
hearted Ruth, clinging to the kindly hand which, 
indeed, she never went far away from in these 
alarming “foreign parts.” 

“No, my little girl; the thumb-screw, the rack, 
and the maiden belong luckily only to that room 
in the Tower, where we saw them one day. And 
we are in the nineteenth and not the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Still, even now-a-days, a good deal of moral 
torture can be brought to bear upon one occasion- 
ally, especially when one is only a child, as I was 
then. And I was tried sharply enough to make 
one remember it even now, and feel quite sure that 
if I had been Jeanne d’Arc I should very likely 
have done—exactly as she did! Also, I learnt, 
what I haye tried to put in practice ever since, 
that nothing makes people liars like disbelieving 
them.” 

_Ruth gave a little tender pressure to the hand 

7 M7 awhile Cherry said proudly, “You never 
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a’. ‘Are > Do tell; you know how we enjoy a 
story.” we 

“What, here, in this pelt of rain?” answered 
Cousin Eva, as she proceeded to investigate from 
under her umbrella the curious bas-reliefs of the 
Field of Cloth cf Gold which still remain in the 
court of the Hotel du Bourgthéronde. ‘No, chil- 
dren, you must wait a more desirable opportuni- 
ty.” 

"Which, however, was not long in coming. The 

day brightened, grew into one of those exquisite 
days which French people call été de St. Martin; 
and truly, I knew nothing like it, except what it 
resembles, a sweet, peaceful, contented old-age. 
So Cousin Eva decided to take the children to a 
place which she had herself once scen and never 
forgotten; the little church on a hill-top, called 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours. 

“Is that the same which Alice sings about in the 
opera of ‘Robert le Diable’t” asked Cherry, and 
struck up in her clear young voice,— 

“*Quand Je quittals ma Normandie,’ 


and Ronen is in Normandy, g0 of course it was the 
same,— 

““Daigne protéger nos amours, 

Notre Dame de Hon Secours.’” 

“Very likely it was the same, though you need 
not sing out so loud, or the hotel people will hear 
you,” said timid Ruth. Exceedingly the children 
enjoyed the stiff climb up the hill, and admired 
the lovely building all ablaze with brilliant, but 
harmonious, coloring, and the little side chapels 
filled with innumerable votive inscriptions, ‘A 
” Graces a Marie,” “Elle a exaucé mes 

ete. Curious, simple, almost childish 
credulity it all was, yet touching to those who felt, 
as Cousin Eva did, that to believe earnestly in 
anything is better than, believing in nothing at all, 

Afterwards they all sat and rested in one of the 
prettiest resting-place I know, for those that live 
and move, or for “them that sleep,”—the grave- 
yard on the hill-top, close behind the church of 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours. 

From this high point they could see the whole 
country for miles and imiles, the Seine winding 
through it in picturesque curves. Rouen, with its 
bridges and streets, distinct as in a map, lay at 
their right hand; and rising out of the mass of 
houses, etherealized by the yellow sunset light, 
were the two spires of the Cathedral and the 
Church of St. Quen. 

“Can you see the market-place, Cousin Eva? 
If so, poor Jeanne d’ Arc, when she was brought 
out to die, must have seen this hill with the church 
on the top of it, that is, supposing there was a 
church.” 

“There might have been, though not this one, 
which is modern, you see.” 

“I wonder,” continued Cherry, who was always 
wondering, “if she looked up at it and thought it 
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hard that Notre Dame de Bon Sccours should not 
have succored her, perhaps, because to eseape 
from the heretic English, she had told a li 

“And that reminds me,” added Ruth, who w 
not given to ethical questions, “that while we sit 
and rest, we might hear from Cousin Eva about 
the lie she told.” 

“Yes, yes; please say, Cousin Eva, was it a big 
or a little one? why did you tell it? and was it 
ever found out ?” 

“I don’t quite seo the difference between ‘big’ 
and ‘little’, my child. A lic is a lie, though some- 
times there are extenuating circumstances in the 
reason for telling it. And once told, the question 
whether or not it is ever found out does not mat- 
ter. My lie never was found out, but it grieved 
me all the same.” 

“Will it grieve you to tell about it? 
not like that,” said Ruth, sottly. 

“No, dear, because I have long since forgiven 
myself. I was such a small child—much younger 
than either of you—and unlike you, I had no pa- 
rents, only an aunt and uncle and a lot of rough 
cousins who domineered over me and made me 
afraid. That was the cause. The sure way to 
make a child untruthful is to make it afraid. I 
remember as if it were yesterday the shudder of 
terror that came over me when my eldest cousin 
clutched me by the shoulder, saying, ‘Did you do 
that?” 

“And what had you done?” asked Cherry. 

“Nothing, but Will thought I had. We were 
all digging in our gardens, and he had just found 
his favorite jessamine plant lying up-rooted on the 
ground. It had been my favorite, tou; but Will 
took it from me and planted it in his own garden, 
where I watched it anxiously, for I was atraid it 
would die.” 

“She did it on purpose,’ Will insisted, ‘or if not 
out of revenge, out of pure silliness. Girls are al- 
ways so silly. Didn't she propose yesterday to 
dig it up just to see if it had got a rvot ?” 

“Which was quite true; I was a very silly little 
girl, but I meant no harm; wouldn’t for the world 
have harmed either Will or his jessamine. I told. 
him so; but he would not believe me, nor would 
any of them. They all stood round and declared 
I must have done it. Nobody else had been in 
the garden, except, indeed, a dog, who was in the 
habit of burying his bones there. But they never 
thought of him as the sinner; it was only of me. 
And when I denied doing it, they were only the 
more angry. 
you know: you are telling a lie. 
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and the girls nothing. ‘Lhey always had to yield 
to the bo. When Will looked fiercely at me, 
repeating, ‘You know you did it!’ I almost felt as 
if I really had done it. Unable to find another 
word, I began to cry. 

“Look here, you children, (he called all the 
rest children), ‘Eva has gone and pulled up my 
jessaminc—out of spite or mischief, or pure silli- 
ness—I don’t know which, and I don’t care. I'd 
forgive her, if she’d only confess, but she won't. 
She keeps on telling lie after lie, and we won't 
stand children that tell lies. If we punish her, 
she'll how!; so I propose that until she contesses, 
we all send her to Coventry.’ 

“It is a very nice town, but I don’t want to go 
there,’ said I, at which I remember they all burst 
out laughing—and I cried only the more. 

“1 had no idea what ‘sending to Coventry’ meant 
—unless it was like sending to Siberia, which I 
had lately been reading of—or to the quick-silver 
mines, where condemned convicts were taken, 
where nobody ever lived more than two years. 
Perhaps there were quick-silver mines at Coven- 
try. Acold shudder of fear ran through me, but 
I was utterly powerless; I could but die. 

“Soon I discovered what my punishment was, 
and though not death, it was bard enough. Fancy, 
children, being treated day after day and all day 
long, just as if you were a chair or a table—never 
taken the least notice of, never answered if you 
spoke, never spoken to on any account; neither 
played with, petted nor scolded, but completely 
and absolutely ignored. This was being ‘sent to 
Coventry,’ and it was as cruel a punishment as 
could have been inflicted upon any little girl, es- 
pecially a sensitive little girl who liked her play- 
fellows, rough as they were, and was very fond of 
one of them, who was never rough, but always 
kind and good. 

“This was a little boy who lived next dvor. 
His parents, like mine, were out in India, nor had 
he any brothers or sisters. He was just my age, 
and younger than any of my cousins. So we 
were the best of friends, Tommy and I—his 
surname I have forgotten—but I know we always 
called him Tommy, and that I loved him dearly. 
The bitterest part of all this bitter time was that 
even Tommy ‘went over to the enemy.’ 

“At first he had been very sorry for me; had 
tried all through that holiday Saturday when my 
punishment began, to persuade me to contess and 
escape it. And when he failed—for how could I 
confess to what I had never done? to an action so 
mean that I would have been ashamed even to have 
thought of doing ?—then Tommy also sent me to 
Coventry. On the Sunday, when all ‘us children’ 
(we did not mind grammar much in those days) 
walked to church together across the fields, ‘Tommy 
always walked with me chattering the whole way. 
Now we walked in total silence. For Will's eye 
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was upon him, and even Tommy was atrafd. 
Whatever I said he never answered a single word. 
Mhen I felt as if all the world were against me; 
as if it was no use trying to be good, or telling the 
truth, since even the truth was. rded as a lie. 
Tu short, in my small childish way [ suffered. 
munch as poor young Jeanne d’Are must have suf 
fered when she was shut up in her prison at Ronen, 
called a witch, a deceiver, forsaken of all and yet 
promised pardon it’ she would only confess and 
own she was a wicked woman—which she knew 
she was not. 

“LT was quite innocent; but after three days of 
being supposed guilty, I ceased to care whether I 
was guilty or not. I seemed not to care for any- 
thing since they supposed I was capable of such a 
mean thing as pulling up a harmless jessamine 
root out of spite; what did it matter whether they 
thought I had told a lie or not ? or, indeed, whether 
I did tell one, which evidently would be much 
easier than telling the truth. And every duy my 
sticking out, and persisting in the truth, became 
more difficult. 

“This state of things continued till Wednesday, 
which was our halt-holiday—when my cous 
usually went a loug walk or played cricket, and I 
was sent in to spend the afternoon with Tommy. 
They were the delight of my lite—these long quiet 
Wednesdays—when Tominy and I went ‘mooning 
about,’ dug in our gardens, watched our tadpoles 
—we had a hand-basin full of them, which we 
kept in the arbor till they develuped into myriads 
of frogs and went hopping about everywhere. But 
even tadpoles could not charm me now, and I 
dreaded rather than longed for my half-holiday. 

“School had been difficult enough,—for Tommy 
and I had the same daily governess,—but if when 
we played together he was never to speak to me, 
what should Ido?) And his grandmother would. 
be sure to find it ont, and she was a grim and 
rather strict old lady to whom a child who had 
been sent to Coventry for telling a lie would be a 
perfect abhorrence. What could Ido?) Would it 
not be better to hide away somewhere, so as to 
escape going into‘Tommy’s house at all? Indeed, 
1 almost think some vague thought of running 
away and hiding myself forever crossed my mind, 
when I heard Will calling me 

“He and two of the others were standing at the 
front door—a terrible Council of Three (like that 
which used to sentence to death the victims in the 
Prigioni, which we saw last week at Venice), 1 


felt not unlike a condemned prisoner—oue who 
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“Little girl,’ said Will, in quite a judicial tune, 
«we think you have been punished enongh to make 
you thoroughly ashamed of yourself. We wish 
you to go and play with Tommy as usual, but 
Tommy could not possibly have you unless you 
were out of Coventry. We will give you one 
chance more. Confess that you pulled up the 
Jessamine, and we'll forgive you, and tell nobody 
abuut you, and you shall go in and have tea with 
Tommy, Just as if nothing had happened. Think ! 
you have only to say one word.” 

“¢And if I don’t say it? 

eoThen,’ answered Will, with a solemn and aw- 
ful expression, ‘I shall be obliged immediately to 
tell everybody everything.” 

“That terrible threat, all the more formidable 
because of its vagueness, quite overcame me. To 
be set down as a liar or to become one, to be pun- 
ished as I knew my aunt would punish me on her 
son’s mere statement, for a wrong thing I had 
never done, or to du a wrong thing and escape all 
punishment, go back to my old happy lite with 
my dear Tommy, who stood, the tears in his eyes, 
waiting my decision,— 

“A hard strait, too hard for one so young—and 
Will stood over me with his remorseless eyes. 
‘Well now, say, once for all, did you pull up my 
Jessamine ? 

“It was too much, Sullenly, slowly [made up 
my mind to the inevitable and answered, ‘Since 
you will have it so—yes.’ But the instant I had 
said it, I fell into such a fit of sobbing—almost 
hysterical screaming—that they were all fright- 
ened and ran away. 

“Tommy stayed, though. He got me away 
into the arbor us fast as he could; I felt his arms 
round my neck, and his comforting was very ten- 
der, very sweet. But I was long before I stopped 
crying, and still longer before anything like cheer- 
fulness came into my poor little heart. 

“I never opened my lips all tea-time, and at last 
Tommy’s grandmother noticed it. 

“This little girl looks us if she had been crying. 
LT hope you have not made her cry, ‘Tommy, my 
dear.’ 

“Tommy was silent, but I eagerly declared that 
Tommy had not made ine cry ; Tommy was never 
unkind to me.” 

“I am very glad to hear it, Evangeline [she 
always gave me my full name], and I hope you. 
too, are a good child, who never gets into mischief, 
and above all, never tells lies. If I were not quite 
sure of that, I could not allow Tommy to play 
with you.” 

“She looked us full iu the face, as if she saw 
through and through us,—which she did not, be- 
ing very short-sighted,—yct 1 felt myself tremble 
in every limb. As for Tommy, he just glanced at 
me, and glanced away again, turning crimson to 
the very routs of his huir, but Le said nothing. 
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“What would have happencd next, I cannot 
tell; we waited in terror, holding one another’s 
hands under the table-cloth. But increifully at 
that very instant the old lady was fetched tu speak 
with some one, and we two children had to fii 
our ten alone. 

“It alinost choked us—me, at any rate. As 
soon as ever it was over, and Tommy aud I found 
ourselves safe out in the garden, I flung my arms 
round his neck and told him all. 

“And Tommy believed ne. No matter whether 
the others did or not—Tommy believed ime—at 
last; Tommy symputhized with me, comforted 
thought 1 was not so very wicked, even 
though I had told a lie, but not the one I was ac- 
cused of telling; Tommy wept with me over all I 
had suffered, and promised that though perhaps it 
was better to let the matter rest now, if such a 
thing were to happen ayain, he would not be afraid 
of Will or of anybody, but would stand up for me 
‘like a man,’” 

“And did he do it?" asked Cherry, with slight 
incredulity in her tone. 

“He never had the opportunity. A week after 
this he was suddenly sent for to join his parents 
abroad, and I never saw my friend Tommy any 
nore. 

“I wish,” whispered Ruth, solemnly, “1 wish be 
would come back to England and marry you.” 

Cousin Eva laughed. “There might be two 
opinions on that question, you know. But, O 
my children, when you are married and have chil- 
dren of your own, remember my story. If ever 4 
poor little thing looks up in your face saying, ‘I 
didn’t do that,’ believe it. If it sobs out, ‘I’m not 
naughty,’ give it the benefit of the doubt. Have 
patience—take time; and whatever you do, do not 
make it afraid. Cowards are always liars. And 
of the two evils it is less harmless tu believe a lie 
than to doubt a person who is speaking the 
truth.” 

“I think so too,” said Cherry, sagely. 
member poor Jeanne d’Are.” 

“And poor Cousin Eva,” added Ruth, kissing 
her hand. 

And so, in the fading twilight, the three rose up 
together, and went down the hill frum Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours. 
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Out of the thousand verses you have writ, 

{Time ein spare none, vou will not care at all; 
IfTime spare onc, you will not know of It: 
Nor sliaine nor fine can scale a churchy ‘ard wall, 
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Not long since, we heard a fairly well-educated gen- 
theman ask, “Who was Leif, of whom a statue is to be 
erected in Boston?” 

Jf most of my readers are similarly ignorant, it fs not 
surprising, neither is it to their discredit. For those 
works especially treating of the race to which Leif be- 
longed are inaccessible to the masses; the best cyclo- 
pwdias consider the subject—as they must, perforce, 
all subjects—very brictly; and of nearly fifty histories, 
higbly recommended for the use of schools and familics, 
by us carefully examined, no one devotes more than 
two pages thereto—insuflicient to convey any adequate 
information concerning that with which, in our opinion, 
every American should be somewhat familiar. 

The Northmen—by this term are to be understood 
the Inhabitants of ancient Norway and Sweden—were, 
at one time, navigators of wide reputation throughout 
the world, though their expeditions were, for the greater 
part, of a piratical nature. Scarcely was there aknown 
coast which their squadrons did not touch; and by 
thelr bravery and activity these bold seamen gained 
and maintained the mastery over other nations. 

‘They established one of their princes, Canute, on the 
British throne, despite the mighty resistance of their 
adversaries; and about the same time they aubjected to 
their power one of the fairest sections of France, to 
which they gave the name Normandy. Moreover, for a 
season, they dominated the Mediterranean region, and 
held the supremacy in Constantinople and Jerusalem; 
everywhere exhibiting an unsurpassed intrepidity and 
enetgy. 

In the year 875, Ingolfr and Lelfr established in Ice- 
land a colony of Northmen who were unwilling longer 
to submit to the tyranny of their king, Harold; and in 
986, under the leadership of Eric, surnamed the Red, a 
colony of the same people settled in Greenland. He 
fixed his residence at a place to which he yuve the name 
Brattalid; the inlet, at the head of which be located, he 
called Eric's sjord, or ford. ‘That, by its euphony, 
others might be enticed thereto, he named the country 
ind. 
jarne, son of Heriulf,—one of those who accompanied 
to Greenland, and whv gave his name to its south- 
crninost cape, known to us as “Farewell,”—was inter- 
ested in maritime commerce, which he carried on with 
success. 

One summer, on returuing from a foreign voyage to 
his Norwegian home, he learned that his father had 
gone to Greenland, and immediately resolved to follow 
him to the new country, though entirely ignorant as to 
the necessary coursc—nautically speaking. 

Finding his crew favorable to the project, be act anil 
for the land to which Heriulf had emigrated. For near- 
ly two weeks, owing to an intense fog, they drifted at 
random; but when the fog lifted they discovered land. 
As it was low, sandy and covered with wood,—quite 
unlike what they supposed Greenland was,— they 
passed it and continued towards the North. 

The next day they again “made land." The phyai- 
cal characteristics of the const were the same as those 
of the land previously seen; so they left it and put out 
to sea. A few days later, they for the third time dis- 
covered land which, on exploration, proved to be an 
island. Leaving it and sailing in a northerly direction, 
within three days they reached Herlult’s residence, 
Cape Farewell. 

In the year 1000, Leif, ble curiosity aroused by what 
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he had heard of Bjarne’s discoveries, determined to 

visit the unexplored regions; and, having purchased 
* and equipped Bjarne's ship, he set sail towards the 
south. The first land he reached was that last left by 

Bjarne, which Leif found a barren coast, gradually rie- 
ing into mountains. On account of its extreme rocki- 

neas, he called the country Hella-land; hella, in the 

Icelandic vernacular, signifying ‘a broad rock.” 

This land Danish antiquarians regard as identical 
with Labeador. Owing to the fact that it was insular, 
we incline to belleve Hella-land the modern Newfound- 
land. 

Resuming his voyage, Leif a second time made land, 
like in appearance to that first greeting Bjarne’s eyes; 
according to the afore-mentioned antiquarians, Nova 
Scotia. 

Putting to sea, in two days he, for the third time, 
saw land. Near the coast—promontorial in configura- 
tlon—and to the south of it was an island which he 
visited. Sailing westward from the island, through a 
stralt separating it from the mountain, he ere long 
reached a locality where a river of lacustrine origin 
flowed into the sea. 

This Leif deemed a suitable place for the establish- 
ment of a colony, and hither he brought the ship’s 
stores. At first, only rude huts were built; but when 
it had been decided to make the place a permanent resi- 
dence, houses of a respectable size were erected, and 
the acttlement was called Leif’ 

‘Among Leif's followers was a German who, for 
many years, had been a member of Eric’s household. 
Possessing an investigating disposition, he was almost 
always sent with those detailed to explore the interior 
of the country. On one occasion he did not return 
bome with the rest of his party, and Leif, anxious in re. 

gard to his safety, took a aquad of men and set out in 
quest of him. He was soon found; and when interro- 
gated as to his delay, he sald he had stopped to pluck 
some grapes. 

The INorthmen had never before heard of this fruit, 
but the German waa thoroughly conversant with its 
properties and uses, and speedily acquainted his com- 
panions with them. Because of the abundance of the 
grapes in this region, Leif named it Wineland, to which 
was afterwards appended the Good. For various rea. 
sons, which it is not necessary to state, Wineland is 
supposed to be the present Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. On this supposition, the island on which Leif 
landed is Nantucket; the mainland, north from it, Cape 
Cod; the Booths, probably, were near the site of the 
Bristol of to-day. 

After passing a few monthe in Wineland, Leif sailed 
for Greenland, which he reached in safety. From the 
success of his voyage, he was henceforth known as 
Leif the Lucky. 

So great an interest was aroused among the Green- 
landers by Leif's discoveries that, in the autumn of 1001, 
his brother Thorwald set out upon an expedition to 
these newly-found regions. The Booths, at which he 
arrived without difficulty, he made his winter quarters. 

In the spring of 1002, he sniled toward the cast and 
was wrecked upon a cape to which, from its re 
blance to the keel of a ship, he gave the name Aialar- 
ness—Keel Cape; the Cape Cod of to-day. Having 
repaired his abip, he took a westerly course, and soon 
reacke + © moat beautifal promontory ; eo attractive in 
its appearance waa it, he determined to make it the 
place of his.permanent abode. 

Here the Scandinavians came upon three canoe! 
containing three persons whom they designated + 
Ungar—Esquimaux. There was an encounter between, 
the two parties, which resulted in the death of cight of 
the natives and the flight of the ninth. The fugitive 
shortly returned with new forces, and resumed the com- 
bat; it quickly terminated in the discomfiture and re- 
tirement of the aggressors. Thorwald, however, was 
mortally wounded in the engagement; and calling his 
followers around him, he advised their immediate re- 
turn to Greenland. 

“But,” said he, “first bury me on the beautiful prom- 
ontory. Put acress at my head and another at my fect, 
and let the name of the place be Arossanea"—Cape 
Cross. This is, supposably, some point near Plymouth, 
or at the extremity of Nantasket Beach. 

No sooner had this expedition returned to Greenland 
than Thornstein, another of Eric's rons, fitted out the 
same ship and sailed for Krossanes, in order that he 
might exhume and bring home Thorwald's body. 

‘The voyage was, in every respect, afailure. After hav- 
ing been at the mercy of the winds and the waves for 
months, the party went back to Greenland, where 
Thorstein, ere long, died. 


——+or—___ 
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For the Companion. 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
An Episode in the Desert. 
Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, 
Alerandra Land, Jan. 13, 1881. { 

What a laugh there would have been among the thou 
sands of Companion readers could they have seen me 
starting off to patrol the Line this morning! 

Ino longer patrol on horseback ; it is far too hot for 
that. Nor do I go on foot; that I never have done. 
How do I go, then, do you inquire? 

1 go on **Jock’s” back. 

And who, pray, {s Jock, do you ask? 

Jock is my camel. 

And how did I come by a camel, would you like to 
know? 

By way of trade. Iexchanged my horse for him. It 
was on this wine: fs 

About a year ago, a young man named Stevens came 
to Australia from the States, to make his fortune ar 
others have done. Being of acommercial turn of mind, 
he conceived the idea of making a trip across the con- 
tinent, or island,—I prefer to call Australia a continent, 
and so would any one after crossing it once,—following 
the telegraph line, and peddling cigars, tobacco, pipes, 
revolvers, cartridges, etc., at the stations. 

He supposed the stations were places where the na- 
tives often come,—as, indeed, they do,—and thatif he had 
a stock of trinkets, he might drive many a good bargain 
with them; and at the same time relieve us solitary 
employés of our spare money, which had accumulated 
during our long exile in the bush. 

It was rather a business-like idea; worthy, in ite 
way, of a citizen of the great and enterpriaing republic 
to which Stevens owed bis origin. Fortunately, he 
made inquiry as to the nature of the country to be 
crossed, and found out that horses were very apt to 
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break down during long journcys over Its vast barren 
deserts, for want of water and sufficient grass. But be- 
ing a Yankee, he thought he could overcome this diff_i- 
culty by buying a camel, an animal popularly supposed 
to be able to go without drinking for a week ata time, 
and to live on nothing but wire grass or bramble 
bushes. 

Camels have been imported into Australia on two or 
three occasions, but are not yet, by any means, in de- 
mand. 

Stevens, with a touch of patriotic pride which docs 
him credit, named his camel “Brother Jonathan ;” and 
then he made, for carrying his stock in trade, a won- 
derful thing,—for there ia really no specific term in our 
language which would properly apply to it. 

It partook of the nature both of a pack-saddle and a 
pedier’s cart. It was partly of leather, partly of 
wood, strengthened with iron rods. It was ndapted with 
nice calculation to the humps of the camel's back; was 
capacious and water-proof; and the better to ward off 
the scorching sun of the desert, it was painted white. 
It had in front a wonderfully easy seat for Stevens him- 
self, over which expanded an enormous white umbrella 
lined with green. £ 

Tt must have been cnough to make all those other 
South Australian pedlers go wild with, envy, to sce 
Stevene moving from place to place, stretched at length 
on his cushions, shaded by his marquee of an umbrella, 
with all his stock of merchandise at his back and a 
Remington carbine at hie right hand. 

Brother Jonathan did not need reins. You had but 
to point his head along the route you wished to travel, 
and give him the word, and then away he would shuf- 
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comb and (please don’t laugh, reader,) my hand-glass 
with me,—in fact, I keep all these in a little pocket in 
my howdah,—and I just luxuriate in that pond! 

Another great source of amuscment for me ia to start 
off on private exploring expeditions with Jock. On 
each side of the Line, the country stretches away for 
hundreds of leagues, an unknown wilderness. With 
onc of these trips there was connected a sad little trag- 
edy, of which I will give a few particulars, as illustrat- 
ing a strange phase of life in the great interior desert. 

Four or five miles to the south of the Station, the Line 
crosses a low range of dry, ledgy hills, on the very sum- 
mit of which there stands a high, isolated rock, which 
we have named the “pulpit.” Upon one aide of this 
rock there is a ragged cleft, up which one {s able to 
climb to the top; and from the top a very good view of 
the surrounding country may be obtained, particularly 
toward the nouth, 

‘When patrolling, or when bullock teams were ex- 
pected from Adclaide, I have often clambered up this 
rock to get a look off southward; for witha glass the 
Line can be distinctly traced in that direction for at 
least twenty-five miles. Several times, when there on 
calm mornings or evenings, I had noticed asmoke away 
out across the plains to the cast; just a little white 
thread, rising far off on the horizon. At first I sup. 
posed it was a camp of black folka; but after sceing it 
four or five times, during a month or two, in the same 
place, I began to wonder a little, for the blacks never 
stay long in one locality. 

At length I became so curious concerning that smoke 
that I eet off one day to reconnoitre and find out, if 1 
could, who our neighbors were. This was in October 








fle, scemingly at a slow, lumbering pace, but really 
covering fully four 2 

miles per hour, and 2 
keeping it up all . 
day if he was re- 
quired to do it. 

Hot or cold weath- = 
er made no great 
difference to Broth- 
er Jonathan, 
though he seemed i 
rather to prefer the ¥ 
hot. 

But there was 
one thing Stevens 
had failed to pro- 
vide againat, — the 



















“drowse,” 
Brother Jonathan 
under full sail 4 
across the spinifex 
plains, these enter. 
prising gentlemen 
caught him nap. |My 
ping. 

Before Stevens 
had = waked up 
enough to use bis 
Temington, — they 

Laceuis Pa 
then they plun- 
Joreg his argoay: to 
the last cigar, and 
aleo took his purse 

But they left him 
his camel and the 
empty saddle- 
erate; the leader of 
the gang, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, 
saying, that he 
scemed an enterprising young fellow, and one to be en- 
couraged, and that he must not let a little reverse of 
this sort dishearten him, but get a new stock and come 
that way again. 

Stevens and Brother Jonathan had passed my Station 
22 only four or five days previously. I had thought him 
about the jolliest, lightest-hearted and moat happy-go- 
lucky young fellow Ihad ever met. THe was the very 
soul of generosity; yet when you came to think over 
your Interviews with him after he had left, you found 
that he had carried away nut a small fraction of your 
cash. But that was in the way of trade, and all right, 
of course. 

Three days after the affair with the bushrangers, he 
came back to us, somewhat disgusted, as was natural, 
yet by no means “crushed.” He had a new idea; he 
was almost certain of getting appointed Consul to Ba- 
moa, and wanted to reach Adclaide at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Brother Jonathan was too slow for his 
new purpose, and he wanted to exchange bim for a 
horse. 

1 had a very good horae which suited me, and I did 
not want acamel. But the sight of my fellow-country- 
man so roused in me the long dormant instinct to trade, 
that I exchanged my little “Dick” for Brother Jona- 
than, and gave a revolver and an alcohol lamp to boot. 
That ix how I came by a camel. 

1 highly approved his name, but In practical usc 
shortened it down to Jock. I have no need to describe 
the animal, for every child is familiar with the picture 
ofacamel, and the real animal is much Iike the pict- 
ures. 

Jock had two “outs,” as jockies would say; he was 
somewhat addicted to whining, and that most monoto- 
nously, on the rond; and about once a fortnight he was 
apt to have a balky fit, when no amount of coaxing or 
beating would stir him out of his tracks for two or three 
hours. 

With my camel I received the wonderfal saddle and 
umbrella; and the saddle being now of no use to carry 
goods in, I made a change in its shape which allowed 
me to recline at atill greater ease. So picture now, if 
you can, your humble correspondent stretched almost 
at length amid hie cushions, bencath that umbrella, pa- 
trolling the line—taking comfort. 

Almost every day, too, this hot weather I get in my 
“howdah” and go off on Jock to a cool little pond, 
which I have discovered, for a bath. The pond ia no 
more than a hundred fect across, and has nelther inlet 
nor outlet, apparently; yet by some process, best known 
to Nature herself, it is always kept Just so full and cool 
and sweet. 

It is in what is called here a ‘‘clay-pan.” There is a 
little belt of gum-trees around it, [take my brush and 








last. I had several times taken the bearings of the 
smoke with my compass, and had no great 
difficulty in steering Jock for it. 

For four or five hours we plodded on 
across the plains, threading the serub 
thickets and crossing three creek bottoms, 
with their belts of tall gums round the 
deep water-holes, and came shortly before 

o'clock to a range of blue gravel 
hills, on which there was not a spear of 
grass nor a shrub of any kind. 

These curious hillocks were mound- 
shaped, perbaps sixty feet high, and so 

steep that my camel 
had hard work to 

- get up at one of the 
gentlest places. But 
once at the top, 
there was a good 
view of the country 
beyond; which 
secmed to fall off fn- 
to the valley of a 
considerable river, 
the course of which 
was marked by a fine 
thick belt of timber, 
and here and there 
> by sparkling pools. 

In the foreground, 
and direetly at the 
foot of the gravel 
hill, wak « 0 
of — water-holes —a 
dozen or ‘more in 
number — extending 
fora mile along the 
base of the hillock, 
and around each of 
these little ponds, 
there grew a plenti- 
ful fringe of mulgas, 
gums and cucalyp- 
tus. 

As I sat looking about, I heard what scemed the 
voices of children not far oft; and by driving Jock a 
few rods along the summit of the gravel-ridge to the 
left, I saw a log-house, near one of the water-holes on 
the flat below, distant perbaps a third of a mile from 
where I sat. 

Five or six flax-headed urchins were romping and 
racing about; and on looking more closely, I saw there 
was a garden with potatoes, corn and cabbages growing 
green; while farther out on the open fiat, were patcher 
of grain. Then I noticed, through the tops of the gums, 
a wind.mill; and presently I heard what sounded Ike 
pounding {n a mortar, and a woman’s voicé calling out 
to the children. 

I had heard that the life-convicts, men and even 
women, do sometimes escape from the penal colonies 
Into the far interior, where they elude all efforts to re- 
take them; and it flashed into my mind that bere at my 
fect were settled some of these unfortunate outcasts, by 
chance met and mated, perhaps, making for themselves 
a home, rearing children, and seeking but to be forgotten 
by the world. 

If I had fully realized—as fully as 1 now do—what 
the situation and feelings must be, I should have turned 
Jock and ridden away before they had seen me—the 
kindest thing I could possibly have done. But though 
I had no design to make trouble, I yet thought I would 
like to talk to them, and fancied they might like to hear 
something of the great world from which they had 
been so long isolated. So I rode Jock down, round the 
pool, and up near the house. 

The boys, queer, wild-looking little fellows, with 
trowsers and frocks of wombat skins, were the first to 
catch sight of me. They screamed and dived into the 
houee-door like woodchucke into their holvs. 

Then a man, dressed also in skins, with long, tangled 
red hairand a strange freckled face, rushed forth, fol- 
lowed by another very aged man and a withered, gray 
old grandam, who threw up ber thin arms at sight of 
me, and sat down weakly on the threshold. All three 
ned petrified, as if with terror and amazement. 

At first I thought it might be the camel they were 
afraid of, and calling out to them to have no fear, I slid 
down to the ground and bade them good-morning. 

“Gude-mornin’, seer,” the aged man replied, in husky, 
sullen tones, and what seemed to me the Scotch accent. 
“But wheerfore be ye coom here, seer?” 

“Saw your smoke,” said I, ‘and so rode over to ace 
who my neighbors were.” Ithen told them who I was, 
and that I was at Station 22; then asked how long they 
had been living there. 

“T wadn't say it moot not be a matter o' thirty year,” 
responded the old man, hesitatingly. 

Meantime, the younger man pad gone off little way, 
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He bad sald nothing as yet, but glared at me suspi- 
ciously. The old woman atill sat with her face in her 
wrinkled hands, uttering low moans. 

The children came peeping out, and I saw a younger 
woman's face within the house. A girl, perbaps twelve 
years old, unkempt and strangely dressed, but far from 
ugly, also made ber appearance and stood close beside 
the old man as we talked. 

They seemed to have everything about them that was 
really needed for rural comfort. Guessing what they 
were, I asked no further questions, but began to tell the 
old man of things which had occurred in the world and 
in Australia within the last few years. 

He listened eagerly, but watched my face very fur- 
tively, as also did the old woman, when from time to 
time she raised her face out of her hands. 

I felt that I had better be off, but thought I would 
give the little girl my looking-glass. So I got It from 
the howdah packet and held it before her. She stared 
open-eyed at her reflection, and evidently did not know 
her own face. The old man made some remark, and 
the others gathered round. 

‘To make the little girl understand that it was herown 
face that abe saw in the glass, I held my face to it 0 
that she could see, then placed it again before hers. 
She laughed at this. 

At almost the same inetant,as I wasashifting the glass, 
T caught a glimpse in it of a sudden movement on the 
part of the younger man behind me, and instinctively 
sprang aside. Ere I could turn, the crunching noise of 
aheavy blow mingled with a terrible shrick from the 
little girl. 

‘The man had struck at me from behind with an axe. 
Almont by a miracle, as one might ray, I had avoided 
the blow—which had fallen upon the child's head. 

Jn an instant my revolver was pointed full at the 
would-be assausin’s face. But the wretched man etood 
as if stupefied, staring blankly at the child, who had 
fallen—dead, I have no doubt. 

The younger woman, ashy pale, rushed out with 
such a cry as only a mother could have uttered; while 
the old man cried,— 

“Dipna shute, seer! Dinna shute him, gude seer!” 

Then both these aged creatures began to entreat and 
implore me to spare them, and to forgive “Duncan,” 
which I took to be the name of the younger man. 

Iremounted Jock and went away, sad and sick at heart 
for what had happened. It was but natural that they 
should distrust me; and, fearing that I might inform 
against them, they had tried to murder me, to save 
themeelves and their children from the clutches of the 
law. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CALLA, OR LILY OF THE NILE. 


Thou stately flower. whose native home 
Is where the sun of Afric glows, 
Flower of the borders of the Nile, 
‘Which on through storied Egypt flows! 


‘There thou didst bloom as fair as now 
‘When Thebes was in her glorious prime, 
Fer pyramid or temple felt 
The desolating hand of time. 


Through Egypt then at sunrise hour 
‘Was Meninon's mystic music heard, 
Borne softly by the morning brecze 
Which thy geen leaves awoke and stirred. 


Perchance thr famed Exrptian queen 
With thy pute blossoms decked the bower 

‘Where she o'erRome's great leader threw 
The witching spell of beauty"s power. 


But queen and warrior now are dust, 
And crumbles many a lofty pile. 
Yet still in wild luxurlance bloom 

The tair white lilies of the Nile. 
Mrs. I. D. Me 
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HOW TO EMIGRATE. 

“Going to Kansas” twenty-two yeara ago did not 
differ materially from to-day. Railroad communication 
then ended at Jefferson City, Missouri. Thence, the 
elegant and stately steamer conveyed the emigrant to 
Wyandotte, Leavenworth and Atchison, on the eastern 
border of Kansas. 

‘The rudely constructed backs and stages then used to 
carry passengers farther west have given place to rail- 
roads, which now reach through all parts of the State. 
The white covered wagons, however, with thelr numer- 
ous and active families still are seen on every thorough- 
fare, wending their way in search of “cheap lands for 
the landless.” 

The obstacle which lies ncross the pathway of the 
average emigrant {s want of money. Those who have 
ample means need little information. Cheap lands are 
for the poor settler, and were so designed by a benefi- 
cent government. How to live, even on s homestead, 
until a crop can be raised, has little to interest or render 
anxious the rich. 

The best way to emigrate to Kansas is to go on some 
railroad to Kansas City, Leavenworth or Atchison. 
The only railroads now running through to Government 
lands are the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, the Kan- 
as Pacific from Kaneas City, and Central Branch from 
Atchison. These roads reach Government lands about 
one hundred and fifty miles west of the Missouri 
River. 

The corporations sell their lands at from two dollars 
to seven dollars per acre, one-quarter off for cash, or on 
six or eleven years’ credit at seven per cent {uterest. 
Government lands are now only to be had “‘far out upon 
the plains,” and while the quality of these lands is good, 
there is more of a ecarcity of wood and coal for fuel, 
and more uncertainty us to water supply, than in the 
eastern parts of the State. 

When the emigrant reaches Kansas City he can get 
all the information desired as to homestead and pre- 
emption lawa, at the real estate offices there, or else- 
where, should he arrive at any other point. But the 
unsuspecting emiyrant is too often deceived by these 
agents as to the quality and favorable location of lands. 
‘Their anxicty to sell and get fees and commissions 
prompts them to sometimes make unfair statements in 
this reapect, but not so as to real information about the 
laws and regulations of the Land Department. These 
agents are indispensable, and the emigrant will feel 
compelled to interview them, without relying too much 
on their representation as to quality and values. 

‘The “herd-law,” so universally adopted in western 
Kansas, authorized by an act of the Legislature, enables 
settlers to farm without fencing. 

Under the herd-law the owner is obliged to take care 
of his stock night and day, and pay all damages for dep. 
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In the eastern counties every farmer must have 
a lawful fence to protect his enclosures, or he can 
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settled biases: Yet in ‘Yet in the older counties groceries 
and clothing, stoves and hardware, are as cheap as 


recover no damages for trespass of his neighbors’ | in the Eastern States. 


cattle, 

Hence the people of the eastern countics bave 
made stock-raising a leading industry, and have 
found it very lucrative where cattle, horses, mules 
and sheep can roam over the “open prairic” at 


Those who have the means often charter freight 
cars, and load in furniture, wagon, farm imple- 
ments, horses, and other useful things. Scveral 
families, emigrating in company, would find this a 
cheap and quite convenient plan. 





will, or sometimes in charge of a herder. It is a 
debatable question whether cattle without  herd- 
laws are not more remunerative to the farmer than 
herd-laws without cattle, where grain-raising can 
vuly be the leading industry. 

There is a numerous class of emigrants with 
limited means, who wend their way from other 
States in wagons searching for homes. They 
usually arrive in the fall, having spent the summer 
travelling. 

This class must provide hay and corn for their 
ammals, and food and shelter tor their families. 
Some, far out on the plains, prepare “dugouts” 
cayated froin the sides of bluffs and covered 
hay and sods. These rude and hastily provided 








houses are warm and comfortable for temporary 
homes, 


Enigrants without means mst tly on renting 
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be incurred until a. + ve raised. 

In “taking up wild Ia.',” a team consisting of 
one pair of good horses, mules or oxen, with a 
stout, twelve-inch breaking plough, is sufficient to 
turn the prairie sod. This breaking must be done 
in May, June or July ,—earlier or later will not kill 
the wild grasses, nor cause the sod to decompose. 

The “first breaking” is often planted to corn, 
and produces from fifteen to thirty bushels of fair 
corn to the acre. The land is then ploughed and 
sown to fall wheat. Sometimes the wheat is cul- 
tivated in without ploughing, with good success. 

A team and wagon are indispensable to the 
small farmer. If, then, he lacks moncy, it must 
be supplied by energy, economy and exemplary 
habits. 

With these he can fear no ill-fortune. 

While Kansas has a productive soil and a salu- 
brious climate, drones cannot succeed here, nor 
will they elsewhere. Men have come to Kansas 
with ample means and favorable surroundings, 
and are now .poor and tenants, while others who 
have come with large fiumilies, having nothing but 
strong hande and willing hearts, are among our 
well-to-do farmers. Self-reliance, honesty and in- 
dustry are as necessary to insure success in the 
West as in the Fast. 

The emigrant with small means should secure 
and raise as many calves, sheep and hogs as pos- 
sible, then strive to support his family and let the 
stock grow on the prairies, and if he keeps out of 
debt and pays none ot our exorbitant Western in- 
terest on money, he ison the sure road to a com- 
fortable home and fortune. 

The eastern counties in Kansas contain large 
tracts of unimproved land, owned by residents 
and non-residents, which are offered for sale at 
from three dollars to seven dollars per acre on 
Jong time. These lands are in the midst of a pop- 
ulous region where school and church privileges 
are unsurpassed. There is an abundance of cheap 
coal and wood, the country is well watered, and 
has numerous railroads, towns and cities. 

The literature so liberally sent ont by railroad 
corporations should be read with mature delibera- 
tion and caution. They hold out wild and delu- 
sive inducements to emigrants to buy and scttle 
on their lands, but men must exercise good judg- 
ment, and not allow themselves to be captured by 
“railroad sharpers.” 

The emigrant would do well to start from home 
with a ycar’s supply of necessaries for the house- 
hold. The limited freight bill will be fully com- 
pensated by the avoidance of large prices in newly 


. all to be gath- 
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During the twenty-two years the writer has 
lived in Kansas, there have been but two failures 
of crops—1860 and 1874. 


Kansas. ¢  Ex-Governor Enver. 


——-—— +e 
For the Companion, 


DECORATION DAY. 


The flowers beneath the sod have slept 
Through winter frost and winter dearth, 

And now from out their graves have rept 
To gladden all the fields of earth. 








And those brave souls who loved the light, 
The hilter-sweet of sacrifice, 
Like these fair flowers are shining bright 
In the highways of Paradise. 
Marky N. Prescott, 


<o k 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 
tished contributor to the Companion, 
i ds, died suddenly at his Boston res- 
idence, on April 24. He had won reputation as 
a pubbsher and a man of letters. This unique 
positioy in the guild of erature was supplauent- 
ed by his association with the social and philan- 
thropig life of his adopted city. 

Mr. Fields was more than an author or a pub- 
lisher. He was a sympathetic gentleman, who 
passed beyond the limitations of business and let- 
ters, that he might become the friend of the writers 
whose works he published. Several notable 
authors, as a tribute to the sympathy of the man 
and the generosity of the publisher, dedicated to 
him their best works. Perhaps the most felicitous 
expression of personal and literary regard 1s found 
in the dedication of “The Cathedral,” James Rus- 
sell Lowell's great poem - 

“Dr. Johnson's sturdy self-respect led him to in- 
vent the bookseller as a substitute for the patron. 
My relations with you have enabled me to discover 
how pleasantly the friend may replace the beok- 
seller. Let me record my sense of many thought- 
fal services by associating your name with a poem 
which owes its appearance in this form to your 
partiality.” 

Mr. Lowell's experience of his friend’s discern- 
ment was not singular. Not a few poems and 
novels, now ranked among American classics, 
owed their appearance to the divination of the sa- 
gacious publisher. It is not strange that these 
authors should become the friend of the man who 
had discerned their gold while in the ore. They 
associated themselves heartily with Ticknor and 
Fields, and helped to make the “Old Corner Book- 
store” one of the landmarks of Boston, and fainous 
in the annals of American literature. 

No publishing house could show a more brilliant 
galaxy of authors than Ticknor and Fields. 
Among American authors whose books bore 
their imprint, were Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Saxe, Bayard Taylor, Hawthorne, Whip- 
ple, Hillard, Stoddard, Steadman, Agarsiz, Al- 
drich, Howells, Trowbridge, Alice Cary, Gail 
Hamilton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Mrs. Har- 
rict Beecher Stowe. 

Two visits which Mr. Fields made to England, 
where he was an honored guest, put the firm's 
name upon the works of De Quincy, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Kingsley, Reade and Leigh 
Hunt. 

Mr. Fields, though intimately associated for 
fifty years with the literary and social life of the 
city, was a “Boston boy” only by adoption. He 
was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 31, 1817, and 
graduated from its High School at the age of thir- 
teen, He came to Boston, a poor lad, to find a 
place where he might earn his living. He found it 
ina book-store, and began at once to inake the 
use of such talents as God had given him. 

His days were given to faithful clerkly service, 
and his nights to reading and composition. So 
well did he serve and such were the taste and d 



































cernment which study developed, that within 
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twelve years he | became a member of the firm. 
He made the name of Ticknor and Fields fa- 
mous. Sagacious in divining the public taste, he 
was also quick to discern what young authors 
were likely to become eminent. His genial stim- 
ulus so encouraged these that they did their best 
work for the man who trusted them. When pub- 
lic recognition endorsed the publisher’s sagacity, 
they became a literary guild, unique for ite attach- 
ment to the man who had discovered them to 
themselves. 

While serving as aclerk, Mr. Fields developed 

wy study and practice the poctical faculty with 
which he had been gifted. At the age of eighteen, 
he caught the public car by a poem delivered be- 
fore the Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
on one occasion when Edward Everett was the 
orator. It was the beginning of a series of occa- 
sional poems recited at public commemorations 
and college commencements. Harvard and Dart- 
mouth recognized the poet's merits—-the former by 
inaking him an A. M., and the latter by permit- 
ting him to annex, which he seldom did, LL. D. 
to his nam 

Mr. Fields also became favorably known as the 
contributor to several periodicals, and as the edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly, Subsequent to his 
retirement from the publishing. business, he stood 
equently upon the lecture platform. Apprecia- 
tive audiences greeted him, and listened with 
pleasure to his reminiscences of the great authors 
whose works were their favorite reading. 

Mr. Fields’ merit is not that he was a great poct 
or great writer of English prose. His limitations 
kept him within the circle of minor pocts, those 
lesser lights which shine by reflection. But what 
he undertook he did well. His work showed no 
marks of slovenliness. Good taste die tated what 
he should and should not say. 

Mr. Fields’ literary and business life is an ex- 
ample to youth. The poor lad made himself a 
name in the annals of literature. He did it by a 
kind heart, an energetic habit, and patient indus- 
try. He strove to make the best use of his talen 
and to do so thoroughly his work that no careless- 
ness wonld beget an oceasion for apology. 
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For the Companion, 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
DECORATION DAY, ISI. 
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Clasp hands above the gi 
And let the past be past, the dead 
Their faults and bitterness; before tis Hex 
A glorious future, where the sun shines clear 
On noble harvests that our tol thay reaps 
“A nebenided by the gloom of storia, abies, 
ae ae Tifowas 8. Come? 


Saas Menge 
'MOONSHINERS.” ‘ 

Not many wecks ago, two desperate encounters 
took place between United States revenue officers 
and “moonshiners.” The latter are simply law- 
Jess men who distil alcoholic spirits illegally. 

It is well-known that the Government lays a tax 
upon every gallon of spirits,;—whiskey, brandy, 
rum, ete., distilled in the United States. Very 
much the largest amount of the internal revenue 
collected is obtained from this source. During the 
last year, more than sixty-one millions of dollars 
were paid into the Treasury as tax on spirits; the 
whole yield of internal revenue being for the same 
time, one hundred and twenty-five millions. 

As the tax laid upon spirits is several times as 
much as the cost of its manufacture, there 
is a very strong temptation to evade it. The Gov- 
ernment has been forced to put distilleries under 
the most rigid supervision, and even when revenne 
officers are looking on, the tax is sometimes 
evaded. 

Besides the distilleries which are registered and 
carried on openly, it is estimated that there are at 
least five thousand stills in secret operation. The 
case is put in a few words by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in his report for 1878, in which, 
after mentioning certain districts in the Virginias, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and some 
other States, he s 

“The extent of “these frauds would startle be- 
lief. . . . These stills are of a producing capacity 
of from ten to fifty gallons per day. They are 
usually situated at inaccessible points in the moun- 
tains, away from the ordinary lines of travel; and 
are generally owned by unlettered men of desper- 
ate character, armed and ready to resist the officers 
of the law. 

“When occasion requires, they come together in 
companies of from ten to fifty persons, guns in 
hand, to drive the officers out of the country. 
They resist as long as resistance is possible, and 
when their stills are seized, and they themselves 
are arrested, they plead ignorance and poverty 
and at once crave the pardon of the Government.’ 

During the year for which that report was 
made there were five hundred and ninety-cight 
stills seized, of which one hundred and seventy-five 
were in North Carolina, and ninety-seven in 
Georgia; nearly one thousand two hundred ar- 
rests were made, and six persons were killed. 

During the next year—1878-9—there were 
more than a thousand stills seized, of which two 
hundred and twenty-six were in North Carolina, 
two hundred and three in Georgia, one hundred 
and sixty-two in Tennessee and cighty-three in 
Alabama; one thousand nine hundred and 


































seventy-four persons were arrested; and five offi- 


cers were killed and thirteen wounded in accom. 
plishing the work. ° 

The story of a raid which was mede no 
“moonshiners” last March, near the dividing-line 
between Kentucky and Virginia, will show how 
desperate these lawless men are. Three or four 
times before, the revenue officers had traced the 
outlaws to their hiding-place, a still-house owned 
by four brothers named Middleton, bnt had been 
driven away. 

In March the Middletons, with fifteen or twenty 
other moonshiners, supplied themselves with pro- 
visions, arms and ammunition, and fortified them- 
selves in the still-house. The chief of the revenue 
service organized a force to attack them, ademand 
that they surrender having been refused. 

A hot fight took place. Three of the Middletons 
were killed, and seyeral other moonshiners were 
wounded ; but the intrenched party poured s0 ter- 
rible a fire upon the assailants that they were 
forced to retire, and to retreat in the utmost con- 
fusion down the mountain. 

One of the worst features of this whole business 
is that the popular sympathy in the localities 
where illicit distilling is carried on is generally 
with the moonshiners. In one case, mentioned by 
the Commissioner, which occurred in) August, 
1878, in Tennessee, the moonshiners collected a 
band of two hundred armed men, and. besicged. 
the officers for forty-two hours. 








sense 
“BRENTANO'S.” 

The frequenters of Union Square in New York have 
been familiar for several yeara past with “Brentano's 
Literary Emporium,” a spacious store chiefly devoted 
to the sale of newspapers and other periodicals. We 
presume it is the largest business of the kind in the 
world. Within a few days it has been removed to 
premixes much more extensive, and it now takes Its 
place as one of the most interceting lions of the city, 

We have a particular reason for mentioning this en- 
tablishment. We are frequently asked by young men 
just coming upon the stage of active life, young men 
who have been our readers, perhaps, since their boy- 
hood, to explain to them the secret of success in buri- 
ness, ‘The history of this emporium would be a very 
good anawer to their inquiry. The writer of these 
linea has seen it grow from a small newspaper stand 
down town to its present stately and magnificent pro- 
portions, Its success, due tw very hard work, close 
living, and intelligent thinking, Is a literal illustration 
of what an old Boston merchant used to aay, half in 
jest, to his junior clerks: 

“Boys, if you want to found a perfectly stupendous 
business, you must get a barrel and a board; sell gooda 
on the board all day, and sleep in the barrel at night.” 

The original Brentano very nearly did this. He sold 
his goods ali day on a board, and came as near sleeping 
in a barrel as circumstances allowed. When, at length, 
he had got on 80 far as to hire a very small basement 
store, he slept under the counter, and lived on a few 
centa aday. In other words, be fed his business abun- 
dantly, but only indulged his own appetite eo far as was 
necessary. 

We observed, however, that he always looked round 

and rosy. He took proper care of himself, and the beat 
possible care of his business. Nine out of ten of the 
businesses that fail perish of starvation, Their propri- 
etors gpend upon themselves the money which ought to 
wo to feed and fatten their business. 
From selling a few Heralds, Trihunes and Suns upon 
a board In the atrect, the Brentanos now sell, in a su- 
perb store, everything in the world that has the charac- 
ter of a periodical publication: newspapers from China, 
Calcutta and New Zealand; magazines in every culti- 
vated language. 





ae +o ——____ 
IN WASHINGTON’S DAY. 
In Philadelphia, which was the seat of the Continental 
Congress and of Washington's administration, many 
anecdotes are preserved of the men and manners of 
those earlier days which have never found their way 
Into print. 
A venerable physician described lately a dramatic in- 
cident, in which his father had taken part. The firet 
blood of the Revolution had been shed at Lexington; 
each colony had voted to raise its poor quota of men, 
and in the Colonial Congress, George Washington, a 
young member from Virginia, had been appointed to 
lead them to the field. 
On the evening of the same day, he was invited with 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Charles Thompson 
(surnamed Truth by the Indians, and probably the last 
white man whom they would have so named), and one 
or two others to Join a dinner-party, given In a “House 
of Call” at Gray’s Ferry, a picturesque suburb of the 
town. 
The dinner was discussed with gusto and merriment 
until the host called upon his gueste to rise, and proposed 
“the health of General George Washington, Com- 
mandcr-in-chlef of the Continental Armies.” Instead 
of applause there was a sudden death-like silence. The 
Continental Armies were a handful of undisciplined, 
unarmed men; opposed to them was the most powerful 
nation on earth. 
It was the first time that Washington's position and 
the desperate venture on which they had entered had 
been formulated into words. Washington, who had 
risen, smiling, stood silent and pale; one by one the 
glasses which had been raised were set down untouched. 
Not one of the startled men who held at that moment 
the destinies of the continent in their hands remem. 
bered to drink the toast. 
ev 
REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 
One fact strikes the thoughtful reader of the hia- 
tory of Revolutionary times: that while there was 
among our forefathers a love of liberty deep enough to 
induce them to sacrifice Ife for ft, we in this day un- 
derstand practical democracy better than they. If 
President Garfield, or the members of hia cabinet, were 
to show one-tenth part of the assumption of superiori 
ty then made by the ruling class, the whole nation 
would be outraged. 
The dress and manners of the Republican Court were 
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up to royalty, transferred much of the same kind of 
homage to the President and “Lady Washington;” 
they followed his carriage In crowds, as the English do 
that of the Queen to-day, and stood uncovered and rev- 
erent as he stepped out, stately in velvet and 
cocked hat and dress aword. Theoretically, they were 
all freemen on a level; practically, there yawned a 
wide gulf between the ruling class and the tradesman 
and laborer. 

Mra. Washington, finding a grease spot on the draw- 
ing-room paper, angrily accuses pretty Nelly Curtis 
with having “had a call from one of those dirty com- 
moners.” Chief-Justice M'Kean in his robes of office 
swoops down into a raging mob, and cows them by the 
sheer terror of hls presence. 

But when President Garfield was delivering bis in 
angural address, a man in his shirt sleeves called out, 
civilly, “Turn your bead this way, General; we can't 
hear in this corner;” and his allusion to the good use 
made by the Freedmen of their liberty was interrupted 
by a fervent “Thank the Lord!” froma gray-haired 
negro. 

Negroes, laborers, tradesmen and rulers have learned 
to stand comfortably ona level since those early days, 
and wear their robes of equality easily. 
a 

THE RAPID TELEGRAPH. 

The capacity of a single line of telegraph wire has 
always been limited by the quickness of the operator. 
The electricity passes from end to end of the longest 
line without appreciable loss of time. 

A sender of average ability can transmit twen! 
words a minute, or fifty messages an hour. Tb r 
the limit of a single wire, many lines have become nec- 
essary between large cities, to provide for the constant 
increase in the use of the telegraph by al! classes. 

‘A few years ago, Mr. Edison discovered and applied 
the Quadruplex system. By thie invention, four mes- 
sages can be sent at one time over the same wire, two 
each way. As its name implies, jt increased the carry- 
ing capacity of a wire four-fold. 

But the new system of the Rapid ‘Telegraph Compa- 
ny fa even more wonderful. By this method the mes- 
sages are transferred to a paper-tape which is perforated 
by amachine witha key-board, operated like a type- 
writer. Many persons are kept buey at t! machines 
preparing themessages. When the tape is ready it is 
wound on a wheel. 

Now instead of the operator making each letter by 
successive clicks of the telegraph key, he simply turns 
the wheel, and stcel points, like the nibs of a pen, t 
their way over the perforated tape, and wherever there 
are holes the circuit is completed, and the clectrie cur- 
rent reports at the other end of the line, in dots or 
dashes, long or short, as the perforation may be. 

‘The messages are then translated from the telegraphic 
code and printed in full by the ald of the type-writer, 
ready for delivery. 

By this invention, the capacity of a wire is increased 
thirty-fold. One thousand words aminute may be sent, 
involving five hundred pulsations a second of the clec- 
tric current. All these improvements are in the direc. 
tion of cheap and efficient telegraphy. 

Sa eh 
A BRAGGART'S FLIGHT. 4 

A brave man is reticent as to his deeds, but a coward 
often plays the braggart with his tongue. An anecdote, 
told by one of the early settlers of Indiana, illustrates 
this fact. 

In thore days, much of the territory wasa wilderness, 
inhabited by Indians. Many of them were in the habit 
of visiting the white settlements. One, a buck named 
Jobn, was a great talker. He amused the whites with 
wonderful stories of the bears he had killed single- 
banded and without weapons. Another Indian, on be- 
ing informed of what the braggart had said, replied, 
“My brother John pretty much He—he great coward.” 

‘The very day on which John’s character had been so 
graphically sketched, his courage was tested. Just at 
twilight, the settlement was aroused by the cry of 
“bear! bear!” Down the main street came loping a 
large black bear, pursued by a crowd of men and dogs. 
Several white men were standing in a group, with Ind- 
ian John close by. Down towards the group ran the 
bear. John saw the beast and, as fast as his legs could 
carry him, rushed into the centre of the group, crying 
with a voice that might have been heard through the 
town,— 

“Bear bite hard; kill Indian quick!” 

On came the bear, when a rifle-shot from one of the 
group rolled him over and he died, with one growl 
The whole town had bear-steak for breakfast, and 
John’s stories ceased. 

—— 4 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNE: 

Education may create discomforts as well as secure 
great advantages. ‘The German nition is threatened 
with a peculiar trouble of the eyes, as a penalty for 
reading badly printed books and for unwise methods of 
study. A careful investigation of the schools by com- 
petent physicisne has revealed the unpleasant fact that 
near-sightednese is growing common, and may become 
universal. 

In children of five years and under, it was rarely 
found; the vision was quite perfect. In the lower 
echools, from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the scholars 
were affected; in the higher schools from forty to fifty 
percent. In the theological department of the univer- 
sities, seventy per cent. of the students were troubled; 
and in the medical schools the misfortune was almost 
universal, only five per cent. not being thus afflicted. 

The physicians ascribe the difficulty to the practice 
of holding the books too near the eyes, and the practice 
is duc in large measure to the poor print of cheap 
school-books. 

The trouble is increasing in our own country, and.it 
might be wise to have a similar examination of our 
own schools by ekilful physicians, fn order to call pub- 
lie attention to the evil. 

— 19 
THE PURPOSE OF READING. 

Every reader should know the purpose for which he 
reads. Usually this purpose is either rest, amusement, 
or what may be called improvement. A boy or girl, 
tired by work in the shop or house, takes up Haw- 
thorne’s “Wonder-Book,”—that i reading for rest. 
Fretted by low marks at school, one becomes absorbed 
in “Swiss Family Robinson”—that is reading for amuse- 
ment. Eager to instruct the mind, you read Bancroft’s 
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“History of the United States'—that ia reading for im- 
provement. 

The three purposes are frequently combined. One 
may find in reading Macaulay's “Essay on Bacon,” rest, 
amusement and improvement. 

Of these purposes that of improvement of mind 
and heart ig most important. In all reading whose 
immediate aim is either recreation or pleasure, the re- 
mote aim should be the formation of a noble character. 
) one should read a book without resolving to be 
1 by it in every right endeavor. 

The purpose for which one reads determines the 
choice of the book. If you are in doubt what to read, 
form a clear idea of the reason of your reading, and the 
selection of a proper book is made ¢ 
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THE TIMES FOR 1980. 
Every now and then some ingenious writer attempts 
of fore-sketching the living world as it 
















et a hundred years hence. So far as we 
know;thowever; but onc.experimenter of thie kind has 
tacked the name of a great leading newspa 
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. It consists of 
e Li andon Times for 1980, 
Thunderer," and closely resem 
ture, even down to the obscurest 
advertiae ‘ments, age and style are 
ed, and in dealin ters a hundred 
ne, presents some fine satirical bits at things 
of the present ¢ 
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rds becomes the House of Ladic 
and generally the other sex seems to have got the upper 
bands of the world. The centre of fashion is t 
ferred to Feejee, and the fashion notes from the i 
capital are decidedly funny 

The progress of invention is shown by 

battle in the Aretic regions, « 
North Pole, tranemitted “in thoughtonomic. diss 
bles by our special phonographic artist.” Travelling 
is done mostly through the air, and penny excursions 
are offered tonal parts of the world. 

The advertisements are among the best features of 
the joke, and include such announcements as “Greek 
T: .” “Headache Cured in One Min. 
i hant’s Milk,” 











































tor sending messages by cannon), no- 
m London to Jericho, 
” “Lunar Expeditions,” 
“Balloons for the Epsom Races,” and a multitude of oth- 
er novelties. It is a question whether Johnny Bull will 
comprehend the fun, or relish this trifling with such a 
serious thing as the Times. 
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A LITTLE SEED. 

That “tall oaks from little acorns grow” is illustrated 
by the following statement of a correspondent of the 
Interior: “About the year 1832, I rode,” he says, 
“from Philadelphia on the first railroad car that ever 
from that city. We made a pleasure-trip of five 
miles to Germantown, the extent of the road. The 
Is were laid on oblong blocks of stone, squared and 
ing six or eight inches out of the ground. 

















“The earriage was omnibus-fashion, filled with pas- 
sengers above and below, and drawn by horse-power. 
It was a great novelty, and we were all delighted. 

‘he project of this road had been a matter of great 
interest, and’ the stock was eagerly sought. The sub- 
scription vest taken in a dailding atthe ueriheast corner 
of Market And, I think, Second Streets. I was looking 
on at a distance. 

A crowd had collected outside the building, and not 
waiting to hand the subscriptions invat the window, 
suddenly the sash flew up, and through it pell-mell 
went the subscribers themselves, crowding the passage 
with a rapid current of wriggling humanity, heels, 
heads and elbows confused. 

“All this excitement about a five-mile horse-railroad! 
And no wonder. It was prophetic. In that little seed 
ay compressed that spark of energy which has shot 
forth the great Penns in system of railroads to 
shake sleep out of a continent.” 


























QUALIFIED PRAISE. 

The awkwardness with which some people attempt 

compliment or a tribute of credit, and turn it into an 

insinuation, is well illustrated in this little incident from 
Harper's “Drascer :” 






-known Boston minister, a part of whose official 
y is to preach in different pulpits in behalf of a so- 
for the relief of the poor, seldom fails to bring 

vy from the pockets of his 
hearers by harrowing description of destitution and 











Oné Sunday, after he had done his very beet in this 
line, and was leaving the mecting-house, a gentleman 
accosted him with the remark, evidently made in all 
innocence,— 

declare, Mr. W—, those were very sad stories 
you told, and I suppose most of them were true.” 








_—— 
BROKE THE CAR-STRING. 


in was approaching Cleveland it parted in the 
d the bell-rope snapped off like a thread, the 
end of it striking an old lady on her bonnet. 








“Oh, the 
who sat in the next s¢ 

“T should say so,” ihe old lady said, looking at the 
broken bell-cord. ‘Did they s’pose a trifling litle 
string like that would hold the train together?” 


replies a gentleman 
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DISCIPLINING THE KING'S SON. 
Czar Nicholas was a stern disciplinarian, and not un- 
frequently gave his only son, the late Czar, a severe 
lesson. When the late Czar Alexander was a lad of 
fourteen, he was made sub-licutenant of the Imperial 
His new epaulett 












soon got him into trouble 





Guards. 


One 
of the 
of the re: 
and bowed. 
diers of the empire fl > boy's vanity. 

In his glee he repe: passed through the room, 

ecting the same recognition from the courtiers. The 
latter took no further notic 

Vexed at what he conside 
the young @ 
treatment he had received. 
hand and led him to the hall. 

“These men whom you want to honor you,” he said, 
“are the men you should honor. You should regard 





he happened to cross when in uniform one 
alls of the palace where the highest dignitaries 

red they rose 
t from the oldest sol- 
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pect they pay you as an excess of kind- 
0 done shows that are too 
young to wear the epaulettes of an officer. I deprive 


you of them.” 

‘All entreaties were 
in the presence of th 
Colone) in the Grenadiers of the 
teen. 















“Dyra in poverty,” + cynic, “is notbing. It is 
living in poverty that'comes hard on’a fellow. 











For Sunday Schools. 
THE BEACON LIGHT. 33:2:°%,, 


and E, A. HOFFMAN, Specimen cop 
cents, 1 reduction for quantith 

II attention to the ma 
ent in their newer public 
. ‘The best talent in the count 
ployed in compiling them, and they have been 
with marked favor. THE BEACON LIGHT is the work of 
two of the best hymn and tune composers in the country, 
is a carefully “ winnowed ” hook, only the best 100 out oF 
ts having been retained. We have not many 
hymns better than 
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precious, 





broader than ocean or sea: 
n.50 pure and so gracious, 
‘Oh, in thy fulness how sweetly to me.” 
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HE ESTEY ORGAN through 
\ its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and.thorough mechanism, new 
4 and elegant designs. 


ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 





New England Gen’l Agents, 
"Washington St., Boston, M 
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A anm passed over 

k of these PAPE 
TRANS RS the Pattern 





to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

Three Books of running 
Patterns sent pst free, on 
receipt of Te Cents. 

392 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Supplied wholesale by B. 
Co., 96 and 98 
1 Street, New York 


Retail by the le 
Zephyr Wool 


THE NEW PRIZE 


DEMAS LATHE & SCROLL SAW 















‘The old style Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw have proved 
so satisfactory that the maker has improved upon its 
plan. We now introduce to our subseribers this im- 
proved machine, It will be knownas the Prize Demas, 

ash prizes of $950 00 are offered to those executing the 
best speciinens of work on the machine. The Ist prize 
is $250 00 in cash; 2nd, $15000; so down to $2500. Par- 
ticulars and rules for competitors go with each machine. 

Every machine or part thereto is thoroughly inspcet- 
ed before leaving the factory. 

‘The above cut is an exact representation of the pro- 
portions of this machine, 

DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY OF MACHINE:— Height 
from floor to top of lathe bed, 2734 in,; to centers, 30 In.; 
to top of saw table, 32 in.: inet ‘of lathe bed, 243 in 
it will turn a piece 16 in. long and 5 in, in diameter: di- 
ameter of balance wheel, I4 in,: weight, 11 lbs.3 stroke of 
f lathe spindle, 7-16: short re 

. long; stroke of scroll saw, 134 in 
if necessary, but 1 in. practically. 
d swing % in. in the’clear; it has tilting table, which is 
nd polished; the ways to lathe bed are also 
und and polished —in fact. ft is so finished that it will 
s fine work and just a8 satisfactory as any $50 00 
Weight, 50 pounds. Emery wheel 4 inches in 


“A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Between May 25th and July Ist we will give with each 

muchine, on receipt of 50 cents extra: 
0 Siz Saw Milades, 
82 dein 

100 Full-sized Designs, 
Which wiit include all our latest patterns. 
We will also give a full-sized working design for this 
gant Cabinet Writing Desk, 52x24 
ve scen this desk made up, and we think it {s the ane 
beautiful specimen of scroll sawing in the United States. | 
The design, though exceedingly beautiful, is simple and 

sy to cut, and can be put together by most boys. 
PLICIT DIRECTIONS are printed on the pattern, It 
uu how to put it together, the best kind of wood 

. Adiagram shows how and where the pieces 
































long rest, 12 
it will cut 149 in, thie! 












































should fit. 
1 orders from the West will be filled from our 
Western Store-House. The machine can be sent by 
freight or express, We will set the machine upand ship 
it, ready for imme‘iiate use, for 50 cents extra. 

Price of Machine $800; price with special 
offer 88.50. ‘The articles given'in special offer, if 
sold separately, are worth $22 


PERRY MASON & CO. 























41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL. 
THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY ISSUE 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


Dry Goods 


Ts now read) 





nd all Indies who have not yet com= 
s for Spring and Summer wear will 
dvantage to see samples and 











mand for our regul 
that the usual suppl 


150,000 COPIES 


Was exhausted before the season had fairly commenced, 


issue has been 
of 





so excessively 








The many th wis who have done their’ 
SHOPPING BY MAIL 
Through 1 + universal satisfaction expressed 
















upon ree foods, is proof positive that our efforts 
te suppiy all with the Oneat uidise the markets of 
the world produce are highly ciated. 





is Catalogue will be sent 
PREE 


Upon application, by addressing 


ORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Aus and Avon 


BOSTON, - - M:! 
U.S. A. 





HEN the EQUINOX is 

blowing and the rain 

is drenching every one who 

dares to put his nose out 
of doors 


BROWNS GINGER 


the GENUINE ARTICLE, with 
hot water and sugar, causes 


th STRENCTH to 


be sustained, makes the skin 
to act well, and does no 
harm. TRY_IT. 


Frederick Brown, 
Philadelphia. 





ROBERT ROSE'S RUPTURE. 


What he says about Dr. Sherman’s Treatment. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN.— 
Smt: I was a ruptured man for seven years, and was 
artened and dispirited ‘by it. I tried 
. and suffered intensely, I felt as though 
my active days ¥ Tam naturally of 
stirring disposition, that my desire for pleasure 
and social society was lost. While in this condition I 
read in your paper testimonials of Dr. J. A. Sherman's 
Success In treating Tupture, and, coming to the con- 
clusion that I must have relief or zive up bus 
4 to consult him, T was then living at’ 
Conn., and went to his Boston office, 43 Milk 
little Over a year ago, and procured his aid. Is 
myself improving, and felt safe at my business. w 
quires strength and activity, Am a machinist 
worked steadily since; have regained my lively dispo- 
nd what I hardly dared expect when I first went 
to Dr. Sherman, I am entirely cured of the rupture. 
This opens to meagain the bright side of life, and Lam 
anxlous to make it known through your paper, where T 
first had the good fortune to see the Statements of others 
cured, for the benefit and en- 






























who had suffered and be 
couragement of those ai 
ROBERT ROSE, 258 York St.. Jersey City, N. J. 
April 3), 1881. 
From floods of these letters conce! 
success we give the above for the 
who may be anxious tolearn where 


Rupt ture. 


Dr. J. A. up and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
fultreatment and cure of Rupture, may, until further 
notice, be consulted as follows: At'his principal offico, 
251 Broadway, New Y Saturdays, Mondays, and 
Tuesdays, and at his branch office, 43 Milk St., Boston, on 
Wednesdays, Thursdafs, and Fridays of each week. His 
hook, with photographie likencsses of bad cases before 
and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 





ing Dr. Sherman's 
efit of the aflicted 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHERRY-BLOOMS OF YEDDO. 


LA few miles from the centre of the old city of Y 
now called Tokio, t pital of the Empire of J 
a place called Mukojima, There ts a river with are! 
bridges, and atong the hank a road bordered 
side, for many miles, with cherry-trees. The 
no fruit, only blossoms. Off at the right are 
and among then tea-houses, and everywhere pleasant 
resting-places, When April comes the newspapers re- 
port the cherry-trees in bloom, and it seems as if the 
nitlucnee of those far-off blossoms finds its Way through 
the dustiness and dinginess of that great city: for the 
workinan leaves his work and the merehant his store, 
and they go to spend the pleasant April days In the 
meadow, by the river, under the Cherry-trees of Muko- 
Jima.) 

















































O acres and acres of cherry: 
‘That bloom in a far-off ni 
O acres and acres of land 
The chei ado! 


‘The wind stole swectness and gave It me 
‘AS it rollicked home belated, 

AS by the garden tsubach-tree’ 
1 Worked and dreamed and watted. 


O acres and acres of white-tiled roofs, 
And nulles of dusty going, 

Between me and the cher! 
By the meadow river growing! 


I laid beneath the tsubach-tree 
My dreams and work together, 
And went to find the cherry-blooms: 
In the pleasant April w 


Olon and on! sweet odors 
With every 

Treach the gate, my 5 
Press down the meadow-grasses. 








here grow 





























O acres and acres of cherry-blows 
Rustling all together, 

Courting the sumtin your gala dress 
In the pleasant April weather! 


On every breeze your sweetne: 
‘To distant fleld i 

And rustling sing, and singing die, 
Ye cherry s of Yeddo. 


While down beneath life's tsubach-tree 
Twill place each vain endeavor, 

And go to tind the cherry-blooms 
‘That grow in heaven forever. 








fling 





hear them ring, I hear them sing, 
‘And call in very pity 

dred w rsat their toil 
great dusty ci 

veet odors com 


at po 
my tre 


















Oh glorious rest! [will not care 
For miles of dusty golng 
When I shall find the che 
By the heavenly river growing, 
CLARA M. ARTHUR, 





Wer she Companion, 


He tt. 'f MSELF WORTHY. 
at At success of the life of the 
© *, Next to tha powers with 
SaiWiasae wed by nature, ib the wonder- 
ful self-discipline and self-control which he ac- 
quired. 

In his later years, though he filled so many of 
the highest places in the gift of his countrymen, he 
was remarkable for the ineckness and quietness 
of his bearing, aml for a spirit which was never 
apparently rutied, even under the greatest provo- 
cation. No one who knew him during these years 
alone would have imagined that by nature he was 
possessed of a quick and fiery temper. Yet such 
was the fact. 

A friend, the bane of whose life had been a sim- 
ilar disposition uncontrolled, beholding his per- 
fect evenness of manner under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, once asked him,— 

“Do you suppose I could ever overcome my 
quick temper and rule my spirit as you do 

His reply was,— * 

“Certainly ; I had a far more hasty and violent 
spirit than yourself in my youth, and even up to 
the time of the commencement of my practice at 
law. In my first case at court, in the badgering 
and cross-questioning of witnesses, I lost my tem- 
per, appeared to disadvantage in the eyes of other: 
and forfeited self-respect. I) went home in- 
tensely chagrined and mortified, and thought long 
and deeply upon the subject. The conclusion of 
my thinking was, that if I was to accomplish any- 
thing as a lawyer, that temper must be controlled. 
I commenced at once to make that the first bus: 
ness of my life, and never diminished my watch- 
fulness till I was sure that I, and not it, was ma: 
ter. Since then, if it exists, it has learned to know 
its place. It troubles me no more.’ 

He carried his wonderful self-control into all the 
little details of life. 

A friend relates that one day when a guest at 
his house, she was very much worried and fretted 
in making her preparations for a future engage- 
ment. Observing her anxieties, he said,— 

“Be calm and happy, my friend. We shall all 
be through soon enough. Adcays remember that 
the happiness of to-day ws worth as much as the 
happiness of any other day.” 

‘This was a principle strictly observed by him- 
self, and it was a hint which, never forgotten by 
the friend to whom it was addressed, saved her 
many a fretted day, and quicted and benefited all 
the rest of her life. 

Mr. Foster once told an intimate friend how, 
when quite a young man, upon his first visit to 
Washington, as he was ascending the steps of the 
Capitol the thought came to him, “Can it be that 
I shall ever ascend these steps in any other capac- 
ity than that of a private citizen?” Tis heart gave 
a quick throb at the first thought of a possibility 
so pleasing to himself. But his second thought 
was,—and upon it his life from that moment was 









































cd, —“Well, it may not be, but at all events, T 
will strive to make myself worthy to do so.” 

He lived the life of a true Christian, and so he 
ade himself worthy. That worth was recog- 
nized by those who beheld his lite, and for many 
years he aseended those steps as one of the most 
influential and honored Senators of the United 
tes, and finally as Vice-President. He died in 
triumph, repeating the words,— 




















“desus, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charts, 


Euizanetin P. CAMPRELL, 





+o 
EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

In the supplement to the Youth's Companion 
for March 31st, a lady writes about the culture of 
raw Flowers,” more generally known as Ever- 
lasting, or Eternal Flowers, from their lasting 
character. 














to see attention called 
to straw flowe are casily grown, and 
are not y T grow some varie- 
ties that I think some people might like. 

The Acroclaiums, rose-color and white; both 
yery handsome and ‘easily grown. Ammobium 
alatum, a small white flower, good for winter and 
summer bouquets. Helepternm, yellow and a 
very delicate lilac; looks) very much like a wild 
ast Xeranthemims, purple and white, are very 
pretty. Statice, blue, yellow and pink, are not 
a lasting, but dry nicely, and are very delicate, 
Statice latifolia is a perennial, beautiful for 
ground-work for the larger flow 

Gypsophila paniculata isa tiny flower, not an 
everlasting, but dries well, and gives a finish toa 
stings that nothing else It 
sa perennial and ouzht to be planted where it is 
to grow, as the roots #o down towards China, and 
itis difficult to moy 

All the seeds that have woolly coverings come 
up quicker if s din) warm water twenty-four 
hour 

Cut the flowers for drying hefore they are fully 
xpanded; tie in litthe bunches and nz in the 
shade to dry. T wire mine as soon as picked; the 
stems are brittle and apt to break when you ar- 
ange them. Take a picee of bouquet wire and 
usten to the stem with fine wire; then they are 
ready to arr: in any forin. 


T am glad, s a lady 


for the: 
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“ANTI-JEWS” IN THE USIVERSITY. 

Germany is disturbed by an anti-Semitic move- 
ment, which has even entered the universities. 
Graye professors and theoretic students are alike 
excited, either for or against the movement to pull 
down the Jews. The explanation of this anti- 
Jewish excitement is simply this : 

The Jews have succeeded hy their shrewdnes 
and executive ability in obtaining control of the 
money and the press of Germany. By means of 
these powerful levers they are raising themselves 
slowly and surely to commanding positions in 
nd polities. ‘Their prosperity 1 
y thu. vie 
to clevate themselve As is natural, the Germans 
are exasperated at the fact that they, atter having 
won glorious victories on the battle-fields of France 
and Austria, should be beaten in the more ma- 
terial fields of commerce and pohtics. 

A gentleman, residing in Berlin, sends to the 
Albany Evening Jowrnal the following description 
of an “anti-Semitic” scence in the university of that 
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be of Jews a 





















SS »abaptized Jew,” was lecturing 
upon the history’ of philosophy, before 

dience of students. He had finished the Egy 
and had come to the Greeks 

“The Greeks, gentlemen, were indeed philoso- 
phers, genuine philosophers, with all the excellen- 

ies and defects of the philosophical mind. Yes, 
gentlemen, they were weak enough even to hate 
the Jews. 

Hissing, howls, applanse—an absolute pandemo- 
nium of noise—greeted this foolhardy digression, 

Fortuuately the hour was at an end, and the 
agitators had to delay any further uproar until the 
following lecture. 

A halt-hour before the beginning of the lecture, 
the auditorium, the second largest in the univer- 
sity, was filled to overflowing with students. 

The prote sor, foresecing that an attempt to 
reach his rostrum might be attended with consid- 
erable difficulty, was carly in his place, and hy the 
time he arose to speak, the room and all its ap- 
proaches were crammed with gien, who were bent 
on mischief. 

Precisely at the end of the academic “quarter” 
—a German professor never begins till a quarter 
of an hour atter the advertised time—Protessor 
—— rose, sipped a glass of water (not beer), and 
began: “Meine herr'n, Socrates war der erste” 
(Socrates was the first)—he had finished ! 

What might have heen the end of this promising 
proposition the world will probably never know. 

“Socrates!” was echoed from a dozen parts of 
the room, “Socrates wasn’t a Jew.” “Give us 
something about the Jews.” “Take it back! Take 
it back!” “Retract!”) “Dare you say it again?” 
(Reterring to the remark of the previous lecture]. 
“Lie! Lic! Lie! You vulgar diar!” 

‘And, will you believe it, the professor so far for- 
got himself and the dignity of his position as to 
shout out in return, “1 ain no Jew!” “Baptized 
Jew!" came back to him as from a pack of ima- 
nines. “Leopard can’t change his spots!” 

The man tried again and again to get a hearing, 
butin vain. ‘The students would listen to nothing. 
In parts of the room you could see at times some 
arch conspirator standing on adesk and haranguing 
neighbors or reading some incendiary article trom 
a newspaper. 

Finally, after affairs had quieted down some- 
what through the sheer weariness of the audience 
—audience is, by the way, a fair word here—the 
professor made himself heard, but only to remark 
in a mild tone,— 

“Gentlemen, it seems somewhat unquict here, 
and the rooin a little too sinall; would we not do 
well to go into the barracks ?’—a large building 
which is used by the professors in their largely at- 
tended “popular lecture: 

Instantly there was a stampede for the barracks. 
It was filled at once, and the students were again 
im readiness to continue matters. 







































































































Not so, however, their worthy teacher, He sim- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ply made the best of the opportunity to take French 
leave, and the students had assembled this second 
time only to hear from the Dean of the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty that “Professor —— would not lecture 
to-night. 
“We will have him!" “We will have him! 
send him to us or we will go and take him! 
“Send us the cursed Jew!" was their answer. 

They were furious at being cheated of their prey, 
and proposed to spend the remaining portion of 
the time by venting their anger through speeches: 
and resolution: 

At this crisis, however, the old janitor appeared 
on the scene, and in one small speech effected. 
what the accomplished professor and venerable 
dean were powerless to bring about. 

Ina shrill, piping voice, and with a nasal twang 
of which only a born Berliner is capable, he merely 
remarked,— 

“Meine Herrn: 
will be turned o1 































In precisely two minutes the gas 
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OUR FALLEN HEROES. 


The angel of the nation’s peace 

Has wreathed with flowers the battle-drum ; 
We see the fruiting fields ine ste 

Where sonnd of War no more shalt come, 





The swallow skins the Ti 
Soft winds phty o'er the 
sony 












‘vant 
noaga’s Wooded slope 

irs ds lightly stl 
rtis warin with hope 
Where once the degp-mouthed gun was heard, 


The blue Potomac rolls, 

Mission Iti ined with fern; 
ay a height steep it sels 
And still the blooming years return, 












Thank God! unseen to outward eve, 

every freemman’s breast 
From graves where fallen comrar 
scends at Nature's wise behest, 






lie 













With springing grass and blossoms new, 
‘A prayer to bless the Nation's life, 
To freedour’s flower give brighter hue, 
‘And bide the awful stains of strife, 











© Boys in Blue, we turn to yo 
i arred and mangled Who surviy 
© we cet in grand review, — 
But all the arts of freedom thrive, 
Still glows the Jewel on its shrine, 
Won where the iquil rolls: 
Tts wealth for all, the glo 
And inemory of heroic s 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





















NOT SUCH A PLACE AS THIS. 

A story from the short, simple annals of the poor is 
told by a gentleman who visited one of the notorious 
district in London, which used to be the resort of 
thieves when hunted by the police. He saya: 





Starting on our tour of inspection, the way being led 
by the missionary, we soon find ourselves: groping cau. 
ously upadark, ancient stairease, uarrow and worn, 

On Teaching the top, We enter a sinall room, our con- 
ductor calling ont, “Well, Mr. —, how is the child, 
—no bette 

No; the patient was no better. ‘The doctor had been 

in’ to nee her. Quiet and nourishment were what 
she wanted. 

Although her domain is tidy and aweet, the woman, 
well knowing the bad repute in which thix locality ie 
Pha edi ab ° Upeaaer cuscaient 
overlook 

‘The room we now stand in is almost hare of furniture. 

Ona poor bed, made up on the Moor, lies a little girl 
prostrated by a late fit. She does not appear to be 
asleep, though neither moving nor uttering a sound; 
and the bond of syinpathy between (he sufferer and the 
mother is plainly shown, for the latter is kneeling by 
the hed in tears, 

‘There is a tea-kettle steaming over a seanty fire—the 
only sign of there being any provision for eating and 
drinking. 

Phe room ie aerupulously clean, the boards being as 

«Water ean render them, though the 
inmates are suffering from bitter, pinching poverty. 

Phe worthy mun when i work aspires to nothing 
higher than stone-breaking, but during several weeks 
he has not had even that; ind what is worse, some time 
ayo he injured hix eyes while at lina. 

‘This afternoon ¢: ix much appre- 
ciated, and his messa Which consiste 
of xome such words as thes 

“Yon are poor, but God knows what is best. Had 
you been well off and free from care, perhaps you 
wonld ha lens grace in your hearts.”” 

Yeu, ein, werry likel 

“Then you are rich in faith. Here you are steeped 
in adversity, often knowing want, but you have a 
jour who lias gene to prepare a place for you—a place 
in the heavenly mansions, Not such a place as this, 
Mr. -——" 

Oh no, sir,” enya the man, and in a tone which 
*« the tears start in one’s ©: 

‘Then the missionary impressively reads these words: 
“Let not your heart be troubled,” éte, 

Hhis 0 ver follows, the scene, meanwhile, be- 
ing truly affecting. 

The weeping mother still kneels by the side of her 
daughter, and it ix plain that the visitor himacif, as he 

Iversity may redound to some high 
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“Tt poor, but its clean, sir, 
tone which shows that she can take a pride in m 
the best of scanty means. 





Bs AOR ene 
THEM'S POKES. 

Readers familiar with the gaunt and offensively smell- 
Ing bird of the marshes, known as the poke, will appre- 
ciate this illustration of “ignorance is blixs,” given in 
Forest and Stream : 








My son Lew and his young friend Joc thought they 
would like to go agunning. Having secured the loan 
of a gun, they trotted off for a marsh some three or four 
miles distant in the country, and calculated to have 
some sport ehooting at marsti hens. 

Neither one of them knew  1narah hen from a turkey 
buzzard, never having seen one: but somebody had told 
Lew that the marsh was full of them, and ax the mud 
there was not over knee deep, by wading through it he 
could find plenty of birds and have lotx of sport pop- 
ping away at them. 

went, skipping along the road like frisky 
colts in their haste to reach the marsh. 

In due time they reached the marsh. Ag they walked 
along its edge adreat blackbird suddenly rose up, and 
Lew, whe was on the lookout, took aim sind fired. 

Down came the bird, about thirty feet, but in the 
marsh, and ont Joe waded after him. ‘The mud was up 
to his knees, but he persevered until he recovered the 
bird. 
















































tis it, Lew?” Joe inquired. 
samarsh hen, Jue. Aint he a thin one? What 


“Tt 
Tong legs he’s go 
“How strong he smells 











“But people kay they're awful good catin’! You 
carry him and [Il shoot.” 

They soon flushed another marsh hen, and Lew 
brought him down. This kind of game was plentiful, 
and by the time they turned toward home they had 

J about a dozen. Lew divided fairly with doe, 
giving him about one-half of the lot 
) On their way homeward they lad ample time to ex. 
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amine their birds. They were all neck and legs, 
as Lew maid before, “awful thin.” eee! 

They cntered the village with their birds flung out 
conspicuously, for they felt proud to exhibit such a 
magnificent Jot of game. 

Junt before they got home they met Bill Somers. 

“What kind of birds have you got there, Joe?” eaid 
Bill, taking Joe's bunch in hia hands. 

arsh hens, Bill, Aint they thin?” 

rsh hens, Joe? Phew !”’said Bill, dropping them 
quicker than he took them up. 
ry batare you going to do with them, Joe?” ssid 

ill. 

“TInve them ‘briled’ for supper, Bill. Lew’s going to 
kcep his for a picnic.” 

Bill keemed lost in astonishment for a minute, and 
then he yelled out,— 

“1 way, Lew, don't you know that them birds alnt 
marsh hens? Therm's pokes!” 
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“STRANGE EFFECTS OF DISEASE. 
There ts something extremely pitiful in the misfor- 

tune that lets a full-grown mind, with all its attain- 

ments, slip back to infancy, and makes it necessary to 
begin the long work of education again. Such instances 

have been known, and a case of such disaster to even a 

single faculty will give a sufficiently sad illustration. 

Says an English paper: 





A young man of Trinity College, Dublin, was, by an 
apoplectic attack, deprived of the power of speaking 
tuteliixently. He was treated as a foreigner at the ho- 
tel where he stopped, and when he went to call on a 
friend he could not make his wishes known. 

He comprehended every word that was said to him; 
conld read intelligently and exprees bis thonghts fluently 
in writing. He wrote correct answers to historical 
questions and translated Latin accurately; but could 
hot repeat words after another person. 

‘The following sentence having been placed before 
him, he was asked to read it aloud: “It shall be in the 
power of the college to examine, or not examine, any 
iventiate previous to his admission to a fellowship, as 
iy shall think fit.” 

He read as followa: “And the be what in the temoth- 
er of the trorholodoo to majorum or that emibrate ent 
cnikaatrai mestrcit to ketra totombreidei to ra pomtrei- 
do as that kekriest.” 

‘The eame pasxage was presented to him few days 
afterwards and he read it as follows: ‘Be mother, be 
in the bandreit of the compestret to samtreiss amtreit 
emtreido and tertreido mestreiterso to his eftreido tum 
bricd renderiso of deid daf dit dea trest.”” 

He generally knew that he spoke incorrectly although 
he war quite unable to remedy the defeet. : 

After the expiration of eight monthe he was so far 
improved that he war able to repeat the same by-law 
after the doctor ae follows: “Ittmay be in the prier of 
the college to erharine, or not ariatin any licentiate se- 
riouly to his admission to a spolowship as they shall 
see fit 

He subsequently learned to pronounce it correct! 
with the exception of the word power, which he always 
pronounced prie 


+e 
EATING ELEPHANT STEAK. 

A traveller, stopping with an English settler on tho 
Tugela River, in South Africa, visited one of the neigh- 
boring Kaffir huts where the natives were preparing a 
grand feast, and experimented on some rather tough 
meat. We give his account of the affair: 





























It was a wild and aavage-looking acene. Inside a cir: 

cular, beehive-shaped hut, about fifteen feet in diame 

ter, Were assembicd some five-and-twenty Kaffirs, men, 

women and children. They were seated in a circle, 

watching intently two huge earthen vessela, in which 

see masses of meat—elephant’s meat—bviling and 
ing. 

A wood fire glowed on the floor of the hut, and kept 
the poets boiling. hia, J was informed, was the third 
lot of meat that had been exten that day by the party. 

It certainly was too ciose and uninviting to enter the 
hut, but we determined to taste elephant; eo we rent 
fora plateand knife and fork, and waited outside whilst 
the cooking proceeded—a little salt and some bread be- 
ing provided by our worthy hort; the Kaffirs utterly 
scorn these additions, preferring the flesh au naturel. 

At length the meat was pronounced “done” by an old 
Kafr man, who superintended the cooking, and we 
were offered a picce of meat of about two pounds 
weight. Declining the whole of this, we selected a 
slice of about one-fourth the size, which we believed 
would be suflicient for a trial. 

We could not fail to perceive that our Knife was mar- 
vellously blunt, as we endeavored to cut the steak; the 
pronge of the fork aecmed round instead of pointed. 
Our tecth, alas! had lost their edge; and after diligent- 
ly endeavoring to bite the picce of meat that was in our. 
mouth, we were compelled to give it up; we could 
make no impression on it, even after some minutes* 
munching. 

Future trials of the eame kind of animal induce us to 
assert that four-hundred-years’-old clephant is not 60 
good as four-years’-old mutton, and we doubt whether 
clephant is ever likely to become a populur dish.—Les- 
lie’s Magazine. 

= gy 
AMUSING EXCUSES. 
‘An illustrations of the amusing excuses uncon- 


aciously offered by offenders in mitigation of censure, 
the following are first-class apecimens : 


A thief, charged with stealing a Bible, pleaded he 
had been led away by his pious propensitice. 

At Liverpool, a publican, summoned for having sun- 
dry falac measures in his possession, declared he only 
used them for those who got drunk upon credi 

A witness, told by the judge he muet not speak 80 
quickly, ae It wan impossible for him to follow him, re. 

ied, “I can’thelp it, my lord; Pye got an impediment 
In my apeceh, I had it since Iwas born!" 

Another, charged by the examining counsel with pre- 
vartcating, arked how he could help prevarieating when 
he had lost three of his front teeth! 

‘Thix witness must have been own brother to the gen- 
tleman who, using the wine at a public dinner not wise- 

but too’ well, was called to order for indulging in 
guage more free than polite. 
“1 beg pardon,” eaid he; “Tdid not mean to nay what 
Idid say; butT have had the misfortune to lose some 
of my front teeth, and words get out every now and 
then without my knowledge.” 


+o 


THE DEAN'S THANKS. 


Some accidents seem to have happened on purpose, 
80 pat are they. For instance: 





















































A certain Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when just 
as the cloth was removed, the aubject of discourse hap- 

ened to be that of extraordinary mortality among 
lawyers. 

«We have lost,” anid a gentleman, ‘not less than 
seven eminent barristers in as many months.” ‘The 
Dean, who was very deaf, rose just at the conclusion of 
these remarks, and gave the company grace : 

For this and every other mercy, make us devoutly 
thunk ful.”” 





peg 
TOO SMART. 

Some men, and boys also, are so smart as to think 
they can dixpense with honesty. Such usually over- 
reach themselves, ns did the boy referred to here: 

A youngster was sent by his parent to take a letter to 
the post-oflice and pay the postage on it. The boy re- 
turned bighly elated, and suid, ‘Father, I seed a lot of 


men putting letters in a little place; and when no one 
was looking, I slipped yours in for nothing.” 











THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


+] shall stay at home,” sald Elsie, 
“On Decoration Day, 

For the grave of my soldier brother 
Is longly and far away. 

‘The spot where he Hes buried 
None ever hath shown to me, 

For only God and the angels 
Know where it may be. 

So I shall not go to-morrow; 
‘My flowers and tears I save 

To bestow in my secret chamber 
On a far-off, nameless grave.”” 


That night, while Elsie slumbered, 
A fair child-angel came; 

She awoke In silent wonder 
When she heard him speak her name. 

“Arise, thou sorrowing maiden, 
For I have come to show 

‘The spot where thy dead lies burled,— 
For God and the angels know.” 

‘Then hand in hand with the angel 
Fearless the maiden rose; 

They left the unconscious household 
Hushed in a caim repose. 


Over many a llent village, 
O'er many a moonlit stream, 
They flew to the sunny Southland, 
‘As we fly in a blessed dream. 
In the edge of a grand old forest, 
Beside a lakelet clear, 
‘The angel tarried, saying, 
“The grave you seck is here." 
‘An oak, with gray moss trailing, 









“T'll tell you, Jimmy, I'll stay at home too, as 
long as you can’t go. We'll all go over on the 
knoll where we can hear the band, and watch the 
percession, and after it’s gone by we'll go into the 
grove and pick flowers. There’s no end of ’em 
now, and we can make wreaths and trim our hats, 
and bring home bouquets to make the house look 
Just as pretty.” 

“Oh, will you, Jenny? That will be jolly,” 
cried Jimmy, and Willie said, ‘Dood Denny! I 
love oo, Denny !” 

So the mother went off to her work, and the 


aud hear and be out of harm’s way. When the 
procession had gone out of sight, and the music 
out of hearing, they went to the yrove and had a 
lovely time picking flowers and ferns, mosses and 
evergreens. 

Then they came home and sat in the yard ar- 
ranging them, and Mrs. Morris, who had heard 
the whole story from their mother, sent her girl 
over with a erent tray full of goodies for them, a 
real picnic supper. 

Sandwiches and cookies and cakes and apples! 


SSeS 


For the Companion. 
BENNY’S MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 


One pleasant May morning Benny Moore’s 
mother sat busily sewing in her favorite place on 
the south piazza. 

Benny, with some of the neighbor’s children, 
had been playing down in the orchard behind the 
house; but all at once she heard his little footsteps 
pattering over the grass, and soon his rosy face 
appeared round the corner of the piazza, his ycllow 
curls all flecked with the petals of pink and white 
apple-blossoms, and his blue eyes full of questions. 

Resting his chubby hands on his mother’s lap, 
he said, “The children are all talking about Me-ro- 
mi-ul Day! What do they mean, mamma? What 
is Meromial Day? Do we hang up our stockings, 
same as Cwismas, or do we go to grandma’s like 





Over a tlower-strewn sod,— 
‘A grave, where the sweet white moonshine 
Lay like a emile of God. 


‘The wild white rose in blossom 
Its fragrant petuls ahed 
On dewy violets clustered 
Above the precious head. 
“You think,” sald the angel, softly, 
“You could make the spot more fair? 
Look under the shining leaflets, 
And ace what ia hidden there!” 
‘Then Elsie parted the fowern 
And found a dainty nest, 
‘The delicate eggs all warm yet 
With the warmth of a loving breast. 
“There,” wild the sweet child-angel, t 
“A wee bird sits all day, a 
While her mate on the bush beside her 
Carols his joyful lay. 
Could’st grace the spot more rarely 
When all thy cares were spent? 
Then leave the grave to the angels 
Henceforth, and be content. 
In the egg of the tiny birdling 
Hidden a new life lies; 
From the dust that slumbers deeper 
A nobler life shall rise.” 


The sun rose on the morrow, 
And Elsie awoke from sleep ; 
Her pillow waa wet with weeping, 
Yet she smiled in contentment deep. 
“Thank God for a pleasant morning! 
I'll go,” she said, ‘‘to-day, 
And with my fairest flowers 
Til deck the graves T may; 
For the spot where my dead lew buried, 
‘Though lonely, is sweet and futr, 
For God and the blessed angels 
Keep it with tender care.” MAL 


————_+e+—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
JENNY’S DECORATION DAY. 

“No school this afternoon!” cried Jenny, com- 
ing home at noon. “We children are going to 
march in the percession in front of the big folks, 
and carry the flowers to put on the soldiers’ 
graves.” 

“I'm not going to their doings!” said Jimmy, 
following his sister more slowly into the roam. “I 
want to go, awfully, but I won't.” 

“Why not ?”’ asked his mother. 

“Because I haven't any shoes to wear, and I 
won't go barefoot. The rest of the boys will all 
be laughing at me, and shouting, ‘Hullo, Bare- 
foot!’ ” 

“Perhaps they wouldn’t be so rude to-day,” 
said his mother. 

“Yes, they would, I know ‘em! They'll tread 
on my toes too, on purpase. They'll pretend it’s 
gn accident, but I’ve seen 'em wink at each other. 
I think it’s bad enaugh to have to go barofoot 
everywhere, without being plagued about it.” 

“I’m sorry you haven’t some shoes for to-day,” 
said his mother; “but I’m trying to get money 
enough to buy you some. Now, dears, here’s 
your bread and milk. I'm going in to iron for 
Mrs. Morris this afternoon, and Jimmy can see to 
Willie.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Jimmy ; “it'll be awful lone- 
some with you and Jenny both gone.” 

“You can play in the yard. I shall be ironing 
by the window, so I can look out and kecp watch 
of you;” for Mrs. Morris’ house was next door. 

Jenny was the kindest-hearted little girl in the 
world, and she lost all relish for her bread and 


Fanksgiving, or what is it? When I asked the 
children, they laughed and called me a baby, be- 
cause I didn’t know !” 

“And so you are, the dearest baby in the world,” 
cried mamma. “Mamma will tell you all about 
it.” 

So, putting away her work, Benny was lifted to 
the place he loved best, his “story-place,” as he 
called her lap, and mamma told him as best she 
could about those terrible years when our coun- 
try was at war, and how at last peace was pro- 
claimed; and those of our brave soldiers who had 
escaped the perils of the battle-ficld came back to 
us again. But many a home had been made deso- 
late, and from prisons and hospitals hundreds 
came home only to die; and fram every city and 
town and village, many of the bravest and best 
had gone forth, never to return at all. 

“In memory of those who fell, we have set apart 
a day which we call Memorial Day, which means 
aday of memory. Do you understand? It is the 
day when we remember our soldiers, and talk 
about them, and of all they suffered. We cover 
their graves with flowers, and our tenderest 
thoughts are given tu them.” 

“Yes, mamma; but if our soldiers did so much 
for us, and died, I should think we would remem- 
ber them more than just one day in the whole 
year! Why isn’t adi the time a memory day 2" 

“Dear child,” said his mother, drawing him 
closer to her heart; ‘we never quite forget them, 
Benny, but we like to feel that there is one day 
when all the people are thinking of them at the 





milk when she saw how sad Jimmy looked. She 
took a sudden generous resolve. 


same time, and that wherever there is a soldicr’s 
grave it is bright that day with flowers. You 








shall go with me next week, and everything that 
is in bloom in the garden you shall have to scatter 
where you like.” 

The days that followed were warm, with real 
summer sunshine, and all the little buds burst in- 
to sudden bloom, as if they knew their mission 
and loved it. 

But not one of the garden-flowers would Benny 
take. 

“They are yours, mamma,” he said. “I want 
to give the soldiers only my very own. The tcild- 
flowers are mine, and don’t you suppose the sol- 
diers like tolambines ?” 

So, early in the morning of Memorial Day, away 
he sped to the meadow-brook, returning in an hour 


with both hands full of columbines, violets, auem- 
ones, star-flowers, and other dainty things that 
scemed to bloom on purpose for him. 

Mrs. Moore put them in a basket of damp moss, 
and then together they went to the little cemetery 
on the hill. 

With his own baby-hands he placed a few on 
every soldicr's grave, saying as he did so, “I am 
only a little boy, but I love you, soldier, and here 
are some me-ro-mi-al flowers for you!” 

Do you think that any sweeter offering was 
made that day than his? 

Surely not; and among all the choice and beau- 
tiful blossoms lying there, not one was given with 
a tenderer grace or more reverent thought than 
were little Benny’s ‘“‘mcromial flowers.” 


M. M. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

When Lottie was a little wee bit of a girl, she 
came running in to her grandmother one day, with 
a handful of roses, and asked, “Grandina, how 
did God make the roses?” But before her grand- 
mother could reply, she said, “I know; God said, 
‘Let there be roses,’ and there was roses.” 


One day Johnny heard a man talking in a way 
that sounded very queer to him. 

“What makes that man talk so funny ?” Johnny 
asked his mother. 

“He does not understand our language very 
well, so he talks broken English,” she replied. 

“Oh!” said Johnny, “then he is a broken Eng- 
lishman, isn’t he ?” 











Puzzles for the Week. = 
1. 

AN OLIO. 
ay ’ 
ere . 
ae . 
a: * 
. . 


Concealed in the following sentences are words and @ 
letter, the definitions of which are given in the same 
sentence. These words and the letter must be written 
down s0 as to form a half-aquare. 

1. This event has occurred more than six times. 

2. Do not let us heed omeus, but hunt for this city 
mentioned in the Bible. 

3. Is it Willlam’s avowed purpose to make a solemn 
promise? 

4. This Ia one of the measures of a printer. 

6. You will find this at the end of your garden, but it 
is nothing but a consonant. 

Follow the instructions given above to form another 
half-square. 

1, I saw your strap in Ksau's orchard among the trees. 

2. When tho fire destroyed Edwin’s books, he was 
quite enraged. 

3. Jane would like some novel designs for tiles. 

4. Edward is always called by his nickname. 

5. This is always at the end of your letters, and is 
sometimes called a crooked letter itself. 

By joining the first lines of cach half-square, the name 
of a battle fought on May 31, ’62, will come to view. 

ns Nasaua. 


WREATH FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 
(100 Letters.) 


18, 91, 99, 15, 31 51 was dropped by the Freemasone 
Into Washington's grave. 

67, 70, 86, 39, 84, 18, 68, 20, 30 is a tree whose senti- 
ment is “high-souled patriotism.” 

77, 58, 7, 36, 17, 63, 23, 60O—“That’s for remembrance.” 

4, 32, 85, 25, 69, 79, 66 Iles in bud under the snow all 
winter, 

A 94, 83, 34, 43, 9, 57, 46 once revealed the approach 
of an invading army’, and so became a national flower. 

100, 16, 48, 95, 2, 40, a fragrant parlor evergreen, was 
named for a nymph’ who was changed into a laurel, 
which this plant resembles. 

75, 60, 11, 28, 35, 50, an evergreen with fragrant leaves 
and white flowers, was a favorite with the ancients for 
civic wreaths. 

Pee her Jove ehe sent him 14, 44, 87, 6, 80, 55, 

‘The ancients planted 53, 33, 18, 29, 72, 52, 98, 73e near 
graves to supply the mancs of the dead with nourish. 











12, 27, ¢, 









native of Palestine. 
tree" of Seripture. 
is one name of a 


50 fa 
ni 






i, d! 
it’s for thoughte.”” 
its 48, 00,3, 9, 65, 19, ST Is sung by 


#2 Ia a beautiful flowerlug tree. 
“My ‘heart {« buried.” 

, 30, $6, 37, 98 rove deelares with 
fragrant breath, ‘1 wound to heal.” 

Our garden shrub 47, 60, 64, 19, 41, 22a, with ite 
orange-like blossoms, grows in abundance on Mt. Tuber. 
Its family name ia that of an Egyptian king. 

The pretty 56, 24, 1, 97, 01, 62, 48 tsa favorite with the 
little ones in Maj 

72 fe a membei 













the alphabet. 








iy Whole if an inscription over the entrance of a 
soldiers’ national cemetery. ELL. E. 
3. 

MQUAREN AND HALF-XQUARES, 
see 
tee 
wae 
See eee eee eee 
tee tee sae eae 

se eae ane 

see ee ae 

se sae 

o- we 

* * 
sear 
seas 
wees 
see 


UPPER SQUARE. 
1, A pronoun; 2, Custom; 3, A color. 
LEFT HALF-SQUARE. 


1, People living under different forme of goverament; 
2, State of action; 3, Opinion: 4, A girl's name; 5, AD 
abbreviation for’a month; 6, An abbreviation for a 
State; 7, A consonant. 


RIGHT HALF-SQUARE. 


2, A mountain mentioned in the Bible; 
‘A deceased author; 5, A color; 6, A 
aning “and;” 7, A consonant. 


LOWER SQUARE. 

1, Deceased; 2, A girl's name; 3, Soon; 4, A native 
of Denmark. 

Add the first lincs of the upper equare, both half- 
squares and lower square to find “those ‘whom we 
should ever bear in min “CyRiL DEANE.” 












Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


VIOLET ANEMONE 
palsy ALOE 
CLEMATIS Porry 
MISTLETOE MIGNONETTE 
ROBE zi WALLFLOWER 
PERIWINKLE LAUREL 
PRIMROSE FLAXFLOWER 
DANDELION PINK 
STRAWBERRY WOODBINE 
Broom Ivy 
ABTER JASMINE 
LUPINE MARIGOLD 


Victorta Born.—Napo.ron Diep. 

2. Herat, heart, Thera, Terah, hater, earth, at her. 

3. Enough, little, images, zebras, all, oys, eggs, tails, 
hammers, gosilngs, owls, oven, stripes, each.—Elizabeth 
Goose. 

4, Me 

& 123 

THE DARK DAY OF 


m-ph-re-m-agog. 
4567 8 910 1112 13 1415 1617 
8 EV E N- 


18192021 222324252027 28 293031 
TEEN HUNDRED AND 
82 33 34.35 36 87 
EreuTyY 
KEY-WORDS. 


Btrange, think, dreaded, they, heaven, found, deny. 


6. Thetis, Themis, Area, Flora, Hera, Hol, Boreas, 
Hymen, Atlas, Fortuna, Hebe, Amor, Elrene, Isia, 
Notos, Terra, Victoria. uM. B.D. 
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and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
N & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





ACTION AND SAFETY OF ETHER. 

‘The Hability of chloroform to cause death is well 
known. What specially commends it is the quickness 
with which it acts, a fact, unfortunately, which causes it 
to be used in auch trifling operations as the extraction 
ofatooth. But there is a growing conviction that its 
administration is criminal, and should be prohibited by 
law. 

Death from properly administered ether, on the con- 
trary, is execedingly rare, and with due care, need 
never occur. In excess it tends to paralyze the lungs, 
but as the effect is gradual, showing iteclf in a slow and 
shallow breathing, ft can be easily watched and its ad 
ministration controlled. Even delicate patients ean be 
kept under its influence for an hour and a half with 
safety. 

It is a fact of interest that women and children yield 
to it more readily and calmly than robust and muscular 


men. 
nem tates eee oy Te 
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anu emcient. 

He gencrally gives it undiluted with dir, except the 
first few iubalations, to accustom the afr-passages to the 
vapor. 

‘Lo ascertain its action more fully, he experimented 
on himeelf. He found that it first affected the terminal 
ramifications of the nerves, beginning with the feet and 
hands, and proceeding thence to the body. Hence he 
became insensible to pain, while still rationally con 
scious. 

‘This condition—ineensibility to pain, with unimpaired 
consclousness—may be long kept up by using ether 
much diluted. Undiluted, it produces rapid anesthesia, 
mental unconsciousness and complete muscular relaxa- 
tion, which state may be maintained for hours by slight 
addition of it diluted. 


Se 


TAKING OSTRICH EGGS. 

An ostrich farmer in South Africa gave a correspond: 
entof Forest and Stream an interesting account of the 
way Hottentote steal eggs out of an ostrich nest. He 
anid: 


Hunters tell how the old birds can trace the slightest 
touch of the human hand upon the eggs, and how that 
the bushmen, when they rob anest, have to lift the eggs 
out with sticks, but Jantje, the Hottentot, says this isa 
mistake. 

He says he has removed and handled egge without 
the old birds ever observing it, and that the wild birds’ 
eggs can be freely handled, and a: long as too many are 
not taken out the old bird is none the wiser. 

‘The way Jantje robbed nests wa. this: In some bush- 
covered plain where he had reason to think ostriches 
might be found, he went about midnight, walking cau- 
tiously, and when reasonably near, sitting under some 

ush. 

Here he remained till about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. bout this time he expects to bear them “brom- 
min 

“And what Is ‘bromming’?” we interrupt: “Ttisa 
kind of roar, or short bellow, which travellers, as you 
have read, have often mistaken for the roaring of the 

ion. 

“This noise they repeat several times, and that gives 
Jantje a chance to tell nt least the direction in which the 
birds are, for the female will not be far off. 

“Then he steals us near as he can with safety, and sits 
again, ull carly daylight. About this time the ostrich 
broma again, and then, if possible, Jantje steala along 
still closer and waite till a third bromming, abont eight 
o'clock, shortly after which the cock leaves the nest. 

“While he is away, and before the hen has been warned 
to assume her duties, Jantle has taken an egg or two 
out of the nest, and now knows pretty nearly where to 
come when be wants another.” 

“And what does he do with the egg?” 

“T am told they cook them in the shell itself, and also 
by putting hot stones into them. I suppose they cook 
them with hot stones when they wish to preserve the 
shell, which makes a very convenient bowl, and a pretty 
strong one, too. 

“Those eggs,” he continues, “contain as much meat 
as two dozen hens’ egge, and it Is of as fine a flavor, 
nearly. My wife frequently uses them in baking cakes, 
und it is a common practice among other farmers. 

“Whenever we find an egg with the shell perfectly 
smooth, or nearly so, we set that down asa wind-egy 
and cook it. Where there are no pin-holes in the shell 
ft never hatches a chicken.” 

“And willa wild ostrich fight for ite neat?” 

“They will fight anything but a human being, I am 
told.” 
nd how do they make their attack?” 

“By kicking. They throw their leg forward, and if 
that big hooked toe-nail comes down your back, you 
will be injured. It is not always that he succeeds in 
making a scratch, but the force of his foot is as terrible. 

“They often kill each other in a fight, and have been 
known to kill men. No matter how tame they become, 

















they are always Hable to attack you in the breeding 
season. It ia this uncertainty about them that makes 
me like the business.”” 

Sag 


ALEXANDER II. AS A SPORTSMAN. 
‘The late Czar of Russia was fond of hunting, and de- 
voted every ‘Thursday, when circumstances would per- 
mit, to the sport. He was not a dashing sportsman, 
but loved to hunt quietly and at bis ease. An anecdote 
reveals the passive courage which characterized him: 


One day he bad fired the two shote contained in hie 
double-barreled gun at a bear, causing simply a slight 
wound. ‘The beast rose on his hind paws, then sav- 
agely rushed for the sovereign, who was seated, ns was 
customary with him, on a camp-stool. 

The men who accompanied him naturally anticipated 
that the Czar, unarmed as he was, would withdraw. 
"They were inietaken. 

‘The bear was not more than two yards distant from 
the Czar, and the latter had not moved from his seat. 
He was saved by Petroff, who violently pulled him back 
and ecnt a bullet through the animal's heart. Such was 
Alexander's nature—never to recede. 

‘This anecdote brings another to mind. During a s0- 
journ at Moscow Alexander expressed a desire to hunt 
the bear in the neighborhood. Explorers were des- 
patched in various directions, bat no trace of a bear wus 
to be found. 

Rather than disappoint His Majesty, a bear was pur- 
chased from some Barnum who owued a clreus in the 
city. 

‘The animal was carried to a given point in the coun- 
try and let loose at the time when the imperial huuter 
arrived on the spot. 

The bear, however, outwitted the Emperor's courtiers, 
As it came within aight of the imperial party it probably 
thought iteelf in the presence of its usual spectators, and 
began to dance iu its beat style, as if it had been in a 
circus, and thus saved ite life. 

‘The’ Czar heartily laughed at the revenge the animal 
had taken upon his toadies, and ordered the harmless 
lyrute to be placed in the St. Petersburg Zoological Gar- 

jen. 
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A BRAVE OLD WOMAN. 

Examples of nerve and strength exhibited by women 
in sudden danger always evoke special praise, because 
they are greater victories over natural weakness than 
any masculine bravery would be. ‘The age of the her 
oine of the following incident makes her act still more 
remarkable, A New York paper sa: 


There was a runaway on Broadway, and a lady and 
child were in great danger, One gentleman seized the 
lady and drew her in safety to a doorstep. Another 
grabbed the child and carried it out of danger, but no- 
body apparently thought of stopping the horse except 
an old woman, who sprang forward, and with both 
hands scized the horse by the bit. 

‘The beast reared, aud lifted the lady clear from the 
ground, but she held fast to her hold, aud finally brought 
hitn all ‘panting to a standstill. 

‘Then she released him to the charge of some men, 
and while contemplating ruefully the glove she 
by her effort, a gentleman begged the pleasure of 
brave woman's name. 

“What for2” she queried. 

“In order that your brave action may have done it 
the honor it deserves,” was the answer. 

“Oh, that is it,” ‘replied the practical and nervy 
woman. 

+AU HT Tam Mrat Robert Lanier, and I live in Phila. 



































edging with a grave courtesy the Jifted nus un oie wave 
dozen of gentlemen who had come up, disappeared. 
——> 
THE OFFICE HE WANTED. 

It is gratifying to find at least one office-secker who 
wanted a place more for its usefulness than for its 
honor: 

A Galveston millionnaire was asked by a delegation 
of his friends if he would not consent to allow h's name 
to be used in connection with the United States Sena- 
torship. He replied that he never had meddled in poli- 
tics before, but just now he had made up bis mind to 


apply for a position other than the Senatorship. 
“Ah! T suppose you want to get on the Supreme 








Bench?” said one of the committee. 
‘The heavy prope wher shook his head. 
i,Rerbaps Garfield ie going to offer you a place in bis 
Jabinet 


“No. You haven’t guessed it yet.” 

“Foreign miseion?”” 

“Gentlemen, I'll be candid with you. For years I’ve 
been trying to get the city authorities to have the slop- 
barrel, at my back gate, emptied once a month, and 
have failed. 1am determined to have that slop-barrel 
emptied, 80 I have applied to the City Council for the 
Rosition of driver to a scavenger-cart.”—Guleeston 
News. 








“If you want anything done, do it yourself,” is the 
moral of the fable of “The Old Lark and her Young 
Ones.” The moral in the above instance is not very 


different. 
age 


ROOSTING GEESE. 


‘The man who drove the turkey to the blacksmith's 
shop to be shod finds a brother to the innocent fel- 
low who tried to put the geese to roost: 


A young man who was taking his first lessons in the 
Lewiston express business, the other night, received a 
big box of live geese. A bird-fancier happened along 
and after ndmiring the birds, remarked,— 

“It is a pity to keep them in the boxes all night. Why 
don’t you fix up a roost and put them on it?” 

‘The benevolent young expressman only needed this 
happy thought to be on the move. 

He hurried down cellar, fixed a nice roost, and at 
sundown boosted the geese, one by one, on to the laths. 

But, one by one, they tumbled off, and the last beard 
of him, he was saying there was something the matter 
with the gcese. 


‘Web-feet meant no more to that young man than the 
primrose did to Wordsworth's clod-poll. 
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A GIANT’S BREAKFAST. 

Chang, the Chinese giant, while exhibiting at Wash- 

ington, stopped at a hotel kept by Col. Pierce. The gi. 

ant’s appetite was such as to call for public mention in 
a local journal : 


For breakfast, when he was fecling well, he drank a 
large pot of coffee, a pitcher of milk, three pounds of 
steak, two youd-sized trout, a half dozen hot rolls, with 
‘a few et ceteras thrown in and a lot of fruit. 

‘Mr. Chang always emerged from.these dictetic contests 
smiling, but the waiters were sort of withered and 
limp. So was Col. Pierce. 

le, however, fecls relieved, now that Mr. Chang has 
taken his departure. He was a very pleasant, quict 
guest, but six dollars per day does not, as a rule, bal- 
ance bis table performance. 


pig 
AN exuberant youth hails a supposed acquaintance 
with “Hello, Jue,” but, finding his mistake, adds, “Oh, 


excuse me, I thought you were another man!” Laconic 
stranger answers, ‘l am.”’ 




















Rurxg clube—gungs of pickpockets. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
A SONG FOR OUR COUNTRY. - 


A 800g for our country, 
‘So grand and so free! 
Our flag floats untarnished 
O’er land and o'er sei 
"Tis the honie of the bs 
Of learuing and love 
Our emblem the eagle, 
Our epirit, the dove: 


Fair queen of the west, 
Embiazoned 10 gold, 
‘Tay valen are unrivalled, 

hy 
Th 








y riches untold, 
Tountains majestic, 
‘ny rivers so «rand, 
Thy mines so productlve, 
ny climate so bland; — 


‘Thy schools without number, 






y serf or by slave ;— 
Fair queen of Freedom, 
‘Thy people, how blest, 
ee is the mildest, 
y realm is the best. 


“Rev. E. Nason. 
——_—__+e+—___—__ 


For the Companion Supplement. 
THE HUGUENOT PASTOR. 
By Miss Frances M. Peard. 

“Pastor, it is impossible, impossible, and you 
anust be mad!” 

“Not quite, Marthe,” said the pastor, quictly. 
“I will take, the risk, 
which, indeed, fairly be- 
longs to me.” 

“Much comfort that 
gives one,” grumbled the 
old woman in a tone 
half-cross, half-anxious. 
“When those villainous 
soldiers have caught you 
and hung you up to the 
nearest tree for a pro- 
scribed Huguenot, will 
it be any good for us to 
reflect that you have 
taken all the risk ?” 

“Féar not them which 
kill the body, and after 
that have no more that 
they can do,”’said the pas 
tor, quietly. “1 have 
more faith in thee, 
Marthe, than thou hast 
in thyself. But now, 
let us see. We may 
soon look for that brave 
Pierre and the poor 
lady. Pray heaven she 
may have escaped so 
far, and the child, too. 
They must rest here 
to-night, and to-morrow 
we will make the at- 
tempt. Once get them 
to old Simon's, and I 
shall have no fear.” 

“And I suppose you 
will give them up your 
little room where you 
are so safe ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

“It is all very fine, but I see no virtue in making 
other people wretched,” cried the old woman, go- 
ing out and banging the door after her. 

This talk took place some two hundred years 
ago, when Lonis XIV. of France was trying by 
all the means in his great power to crush the 
Huguenots; and as to the where, it was in the 
south of France, where the persecutions raged 
most fiercely. Marthe’s cottage lay sheltered ina 
dip in that long line of low hills which lie between 
the mountains and the chief town of the depart- 
ment, and there she had for many months suc- 
ceeded in concealing a young pastor of the Huguc- 
nots, whose foster-mother she had becn, and whom 
she loved as her own son. 

All pastors had been ordered to quit the king- 
dom under pain of death, but not a few braved 
this fate and remained in the country, and among 
the number was Henri Peyros. Secretly these 
devoted men held services, Supported the faith of 
many a poor doubting heart, and sometimes, as 
Henri was doing now, assisted the persecuted to 
leave France, a step forbidden to all Huguenots. 

Madame Rore, the lady whom Henri expected 
with her child, had received warning that her 
refuge had been discovered, and that she was in 
the greatest danger. Communications were kept 
up among the Huguenots, and Henri's offer to get 
them to the sea was accepted; a man on whom 
they could depend was to bring them to Marthe’s, 
and the pastor to undertake the remainder of the 
dangerous task. 

In the darkness of the night the little party ar- 
rived, tired out and thankful for safe shelter. 
Mother and child had the little cupboard of a 
room which had been the pastor's; Pierre, their 
guide, flung himself down in an outhouse upon a 
heap of maize-stalks, as he had to leave the house 
before dawn. But before leaving he had a short 
talk with M. Peyros. 

“They will wear the peasant dresses, as now, 











and you, M. le pasteur, that of a wood-cutter. I 
should keep to the hills.” 

“Are they strong? Can they walk ¢” asked the 
pastor, anxiously. 

“Very fairly. I do not think you will have 
difficulty as to that. The child is a little angel; 
even I, who have not much sentiment, would give 
my life for her.” 

“(And the mother ?” 

“The mother?” repeated Pierre, with a low 
whistle, ‘ah, well, for the mother I do not pretend 
the same devotion ; itis another matter. She may 
be a worthy woman, but she has a tongue like the 
clapper of St. Martin’s bell, and nothing that you 
can do will be quite good enough to please her. 
That is the mother.” 

The pastor sighed. It was not a very favorable 
description of the companion for whom he was to 
risk his life. 

The day passed quietly, without any of the 
alarms which sometimes came thickly. Madame 
Rore and her child kept in close concealment. M. 
Peyros scarcely saw them, but now and then 
heard the high rasping voice which had something 
irritating in its tones. Once the little brown-eyed 
girl came out alone, and in answer to his invita- 
tion approached and stood by his side. 

“What is thy name, my little one?” 

“Lucie.” 

“Tell Madame Rore we start at dusk. And 
thou? Thou art not afraid >” 

“Of the soldiers a little, monsieur.” 

“Do not fear them, my child. The good God 
will surely take care of thee.” 

And he put his hand on her hair. 

It was with many tears that old Marthe saw 
them sct out that night. She had taken an ex- 





ceeding dislike to Madame Rore, and was the less 
prepared to sacrifice her foster-son on her behalf. 
He had spoken words, too, which she interpreted 
as a farewell; words of gratitude and blessing; 
then had kissed her on both wrinkled cheeks and 
gone out into the darkness, while she, flinging her 
apron over her head, broke into bitter sobs. Such 
partings are terrible moments in our lives, and 
age more than years. 

Meanwhile, the fugitives hurried along the side 
of the hill, Henri insisting on silence, and Mad- 
ame Rore's fears forcing her toobey. When they 
had walked a kilometre, they found a boy waiting 
with one of the great donkeys of the country; 
mother and child were mounted, the boy separated 
trom them, and the pastor used double watchful- 
ness, as had they been met now, they would have 
been in extreme danger. When the first gleam of 
day tinged the highest pic of the range of moun- 
tains to their left, he gave a low, peculiar whistle; 
the boy Jacques in a few minutes appeared, and 
the pastor desired Madame Rore to dismount. 
“Jacques and the donkey will meet us again to- 
night at such a place,” he explained. 

Madame Rore objected querulously that she 
saw no reason why they should not ride on, and 
though Mr. Peyros insisted, he could not prevent 
her talking loudly and complainingly, so that a 
peasant who met them stared in wonder. As for 
Lucie, she looked from one to another in distress, 
and at last slipped her hand gently into the pas- 
tor's. When he felt it and saw the tears in her 
brown cyes, he understood something of what the 
guide, Pierre, had meant, and the child softened 
his heart towards the mother, with whom he had 
been losing patience. 

Going on in this way for two or three days, he 
began to have a good hope that things would end 
well. There had been alarms, but they had 
passed. 

And now they were near the sea, near their last 
halting place, a refuge which had Leen especially 











formed for such escapes as that in which Henri 
Peyros was now assisting, and as yet had re- 
mained undiscovered. A lonely shepherd's hut at 
the end of a low wood, in which an old man lived 
alone with his dogs, gave noground for suspicion. 
Aman, too, might have a little stack of wood close 
to his hut, and no one wonder. He sold and 
heaped up again, that was all. 

Nevertheless, the wood was more than it looked, 
since it enclosed a hollow hiding-place, where 
many a Huguenot had lain concealed from his 
pursuers, or waited till an opportunity for escape 
presented itself. Peyros knew the old man and 
his dogs well, and felt that his charges once there 
he might have reasonable hope for their safety. 
He knew also the lay of the ground, and already 
could almost make out the hut. Jucques and the 
donkey were dismissed, and they were obliged to 
risk the fuller morning light, as he dared trust uo 
shelter but the hut. 

Whether the prospect of deliverance loosed Mad- 
ame Rore’s tongue or not, it is certain that she 
was in her most scolding humor, paying small at- 
tention to the pastor's advice, or to Lucie’s plead- 
ing looks. She complained of cramp, of fatigue, 
of thirst; there was no pacifying her. M. Peyros, 
very uneasy at her imprudence, was forced to 
leave them and hasten to the hut to prepare old 
Simon and his dogs. 

This done, he hurried back. Before he reached 
them he could hear her loud voive. And before 
he reached them, too, he saw a sight at which his 
heart sank, for two armed soldiers were standing 
on the hedge of a lane which ran at the foot of the 
hill, looking upwards towards the sounds, and pre- 
paring to climb up. 

He had a moment’s indecision, no more, and 








it came from the thought, was she worth a 
life? The next, crouched under the bank, he ran 
towards Madame Rore, and something in his 
face gave her the alarm. She would have screamed, 
but for his quick sign. Then he said to Lucie,— 

“My child, you see that brown spot in front? 
Take your mother there as fast as you can, and 
quite silently. Do not delay a moment. You 
will tind an old man and two dogs; he will tell 
you what todo. Keep close under the bank, and 
stay—when you are in safety, ask old Simon to 
let’his dog Lion bark thfte times. Adicu, Lucie, 
and remember.” 

The child hesitated, something of anguish in his 
“remember” telling her more than he intended, 
and flung her arms round his neck. 

“Come with us, M. le pasteur, or let me stay 
with you!” 

“T cannot. Hush, dear little one, and think of 
your mother. Go, go!” 

Lucie looked at him, then, without a word, she 
caught her mother—terrificd at last—by the hand 
and drew her swiftly along. Henri watched them 
in an agony of fear till they had disappeared, pur- 
posely showing himself a little above the bank, 
and scarcely were they out of sight when the sol- 
diers reached the top. They seized him roughly, 
pouring questions upon him. Was it his voice 
which they had heard? To whom had he been 
talking? Heshould come at once to the officer be- 
low. 

“Tho Pastor Peyros!” 

“M. de Lamont!” 

“Behead me, men!” cried M. de Lamont; “you 
have run one to earth at last for whom we have 
been long: looking, and may make short work of 
him. Bind him to ycnder tree,—or stay,—pastor, 
will you earn mercy by abjaring your heretical 
errors and by confessing where you have others 
concealed? They are not far off, I warrant.” 

“Never, so help me God!” said Peyros, steadily. 

“Away with him! That tree, and alm straight.” 
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They noticed that, as they obeyed these orders, 
the prisoner's head was bent, as if he were listen- 
ing. No one, however, remarked that it was after 
the deep, distant bark of a dog, thrice repeated, 
that he lifted his head, and murmured, “Thank 
God!" The next sound was the discharge of two 
guns. 

Was it a life thrown away for the sake of a 
woman and child? Nay; those who knew the 
after-life of Lucie Rore would have answered dif- 
ferently. God's servants are dear to Him in death 
as in life, and their deaths cannot be wasted. 


oe 





For the Companion Supplement. 
THE WIT OF THE VILLAGE. 

Lucy Holden was a sweet, shy girl, whom we 
all loved at school. 

Her father was the village blacksmith, while 
mine was the minister, Kate's was the doctor, 
Mary’s was the judge, and so on. 

One day we were all walking down a lane, when. 
we met Lucy’s father, as black as Vulcan, with 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up almost to his neck. 

Lucy looked at him and then at us, und her 
usually pale cheeks flushed scarlet. 

‘Was she ashamed of her honest father? No, 
indeed; but she was not sure of us. She thought 
we might despise him. But she was true to him. 

She darted across the lane and called out,— 

“Father, dear, I was going after pussy-willow, 
but I'll walk home with you if you want me to.” 

“No, my child, ’'m not going home now; run 
on with your friends.” 

One winter there had been many parties in the 
village, and we had enjoyed ourselves greatly. 
We had music and guessing-games; we dressed 
up in our grandmother's 
clothes, and the boys 
made specches ; and then 
we had the nice refresh- 
ments which our kind 
mothers had prepared 
for us. 

Lucy was always one 
of the guests because 
every one loved her; 
and no one asked her in 
the hope of being asked 
again by her. 

But we were surprised 
one day by receiving lit- 
tle notes by Lucy's 
grown-up sister, written 
thus: 








“Miss Lucy Holden's 
compliments, and will be 
happy to see Mies 
her house on Wednesday 
evening next, at half-past 
xix o'clock. Yours respect- 
fully, 
Saran HoLpEn.” 


Of course, there was 
a smile over the note, 
and one or two ill- 
natured girls said, if the 
style of the party corres- 
ponded with that of the 
note, there would be 
much fun there. 

Fred Wilson aimed to 
be the wit of the village, 
and was always saying 
and doing what he re- 
garded as “smart” 
things. He was greatly 
amused at the note, and 
read it to all he met, asking everybody, ‘“‘Are you 
going to¢he blacksmith’s party ?” 

He said, as they had no piano there, that the 
old man was to play the anvil-chorus in the shop 
close by; that he was going to strike the iron 
while it’s hot, and so make sparks fly for the girls; 
and that he was going to pass round red-hot nails 
and horse-shoes for refreshments, and teach them 
to dance “pokers”! He told his friends that old 
Holden had said he'd get up a party they’d all re- 
member ; that he'd have none of the tame affairs 
the others had had, but he’d make them all dance 
whether they would or not! 

Of course, the quict old man had said nothing 
of the kind, and yct Fred’s talk had made the girls 
and boys all look for some unusual excitement. 

The evening came, and the company were in 
their best dress and their best spirits. 

Sarah Holden, who acted as the mother of the 
house, had secured the services of a young man 
from another town to play the violin, and he had 
brought a ventriloquist with him, and a young 
man who read a comic picce admirably. 

Two of the girls sang ducts, and altogether the 
entertainment excelled that at any of the other 
parties. 

“It’s good so far,” whispered Fred Wilson, “but 
you wait. They’ve got hasty-pudding and mo- 
lasses, gingerbread, doughnuts, and sweetened 
water.” 

Instead of this, they passed round nice cake and 
lemonade, nuts, raisins, and oranges in abundance, 
in nice plates, with napkins. 

The games had made them all hungry, and each 
one was attending closcly to his plate, when a ter- 
rific screech from quict little Lucy brought them 
all to their feet. 

Lucy jumped up and screamed, “Oh, ob, there’s 
@ mouse on my neck! Do take it off!” 

Her father ran to her, and cried, ‘No, no, Lucy ; 
it’s on the floor, dear.” 

In a moment there were more screams, and 
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other girls felt mice on their necks, and saw them 
running over the carpet. 

“That's annoying,” said the blacksmith. ‘1 
never saw but two m this house, and can’t see 
where they all came from.” 

“Oh, [ thought you raised them here, and kept 
a menagerie,” said Fred, pertly. 

Of course, by this time the lemonade was spilled, 
and the cake trampled into the carpet. 

The kind old man and the boys were chasing 
the mice about, the girls all having run into the 
next room, when a squirrel popped its head out 
of Fred Wilson's coat-pocket without his seeing it. 

But the blacksmith saw it and he read the mys- 
tery. 

Leaving his chase after the mice, he startled 
Fred and his friends by collaring him with a hand 
as strong as his vise, and dragging him into the 
next room, where were several fathers and grown- 
up brothers, who had come in to see the sports of 
the evening, and to take their daughters and sis- 
ters home. 

It was no small thing to get into this old man’s 
iron grasp, and Fred felt himself shaking and 
dangling in the air in a most undignified manner 
before the girls. 

“T've got at the mystery now!” cried Mr. Hol- 
den. “Here's a young gentleman, brought up in 
better manners than I’ve known how to teach my 
children, who accepted my hospitality on purpose 
to insult me and my household, and to break up 
the pleasure of this evening, to which my little 
Lucy has looked forward with so much pleasure. 

“He has spent his precious time catching mice 
and squirrels, and brought them here to let loose 
on the company. 

“You all sce the effects of his joke, and can 
Judge how much of a gentleman he is—he ought 
to be one, for his father is a real gentleman.” 

At these words he lifted poor Fred completely 
off the floor by his collar, and shook him as if he 
were a great rag-doll, and in that way carried him 
to the door and put bim out, saying,— 

“Don't go among well-behaved people again till 
you learn better manners!” 

So Fred's wit was, of course, pronounced im- 
pertinence by all the company; and although he 
was invited to the other partics, he was not seen 
among us again that winter. 

Poor Lucy was a feeble child at best, and the 
shock to her nerves and the mortification of that 

evening brought on a nervous disease, and she 
Was not seen among us, either at school or at our 
little merry-makings, till the following spring. 

The most annoying people in the world are 
those who, without being witty at all, aim at be- 
ing wits. They counterfeit genuine humor, and 
often wound and grieve where they attempt to 
amuse and entertain. 


———+or—__—_ 
WHISKEY JACK AND HIS GRANDSON. 


This is a country of dramatic contrasts. Here 
is one which covers a profound meaning. In 1860, 
a white soldier, crossing an alkali plain in the far 
West, fell in with a vagabond Indian. Both men 
were lazy ruffians, and the Indian was drunk ; they 
quarrelled. The soldier shot the red man and left 
him dead. An emigrant train, a month later, 
found only his bones and a gay blanket by which 
the guide recognized the dead man as ‘Whiskey 
Jack.” 

Whiskey Jack's former history had been that of 
thousands of his race. He was born a chief (one 
of a tribe who had a title to a vast territory) with, 
too, the intense, concentrated pride of birth of a 
royal prince. In the hunting season he followed 
the chase. But for the rest of the year he waf'ab- 
solutely idle. A white man is not absolutely idle 
except by his own vicious choice; if poor, he has 
his trade or his business; if rich, he reads, studies, 
travels. 

Jack was not taught either to work or to read. 
‘There was a white trader, a white farmer, a white 
smith and carpenter on the reservation who drove 
the Indian lads out of the shops when they tried 
to learn their trades, having no mind that their 
work and profits should be taken out of their 
hands. Jack was never taught to read. Year 
after year he sat guzzling, playing quoits, dozing; 
with no use for either brains or hands. What 
else conld he do? 

You can easily manufacture a brute out of a 
man by persistence in that sort of treatment, 
whatever be the color of his skin. Jack finally 
took to whiskey, as a white man often does 
under like conditions; whatever intellect, skill or 
feeling God had given him to use in the world 
faded slowly out in his embruted nature. He has 
disappeared now with thousands of his people, 
leaving behind him nothing but a few bones 
which the cayotes have gnawed, strewn upon the 
prairie. 

Last April, a grandson of this chief, a lad of 
sixteen, visited Philadelphia with other Indian 
boys and girls from the school at Carlisle. He 
was keen-eyed and intelligent, with a frank hon- 
esty of word and purpose that gained him friends 
every day. 

“Iam going to be a carpenter,” he said, smil- 
ing, holding out his tools. “I can work and farm 
a little land like the white man; I have learned to 
read; when I go back I shall teach my people to 
work, to earn their own living. That is better 
than hunting and rations and war.” 

It is better. 

No man, whatever his opinion of the red man, 
an fairly look upon this picture, and on that, and 
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not be convinced that the Government has made 
at least one step in the right direction in its man- 
agement of these people. 
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BROWBEATING WITNESSES. 

The law is charitable. It presumes that all men 
will do their duty, and it holds every man innocent 
of an alleged crime until he has been proved guil- 
ty. Lawyers, on the coutrary, are inclined to be 
uncharitable, especially towards witnesses who 
testify against their clients. 

Though they have sworn “to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” the op- 
posing counsel usually takes it for granted that 
they will goas near committing perjury as their 
fears will permit. 

Doubtless, there is much to be said in justifica- 
tion of the lawyers’ course. They see much of 





,| the prevarication of witnesses, and many attempts 


to conceal one fact, or to exaggerate another. It 
is not strange, therefore, that they should doubt the 
truthfulness of any witness, when interested in a 
cause—and a majority of witnesses are partisans. 

Their scepticism is often made offensively prom- 
inent in a cross-examination. The lawyer's man- 
ner says, ‘ou have sworn to a lie and I know it, 
and the jury shall know it, too, before I am done 
with you.” 

Then he puts a series of questions for the pur- 
pose of’ disconcerting the witness, so that he may 
contradict himself and thus spoil his evidence. If 
the questions fail to effect the purpose, then 
they are re-enforced by browbeating. 

Daniel Webster once tried this method upon a 


clergyman’s wife, Mrs. Greenough, of Newton, 
Mass., a self-possessed and majestic-looking wom- 





an. 

“_ The question before the court was that of a Mrs. 
Badger's soundness of mind, she having made a 
will during her last sickness. Mr. Webster, who 
had been retained by those who were trying to 
break the will, saw that the testimony of Mrs. 
Greenough, she being a witness for the opposite 
side, would have great weight with the jury. He 
reasoned; therefore, to spoil her evidence if he 
could. 

He began his cross-examination by putting a 
certain question, which Mrs. Greenough com- 
menced to answer by saying, ‘I believe’—— 
“We don’t want to know what you believe, 
madam,” roared Webster; “we want to hear what 
you know.” 

“That was what I was about to say,” replied 
Mrs. Greenough, going right on with a clear an- 
swer to the question. Again and again, Mr. Web- 
ster, sceing the effect ot her evidence upon court 
and jury, tried to canbarrass her. 

At length, irritated by his failure to ruffle the 
self-possessed witness, he sprang to his feet, drew 
out bis snuff-box, took a pinch, and holding a 
large bandanna handkerchief to his nose, blew a 
sonorous blast. 

“Mrs. Greenough,” he asked, while ghe report 
was vibrating, looking sharply at her, ‘was Mrs. 
Badger a neat woman ?” 

“T can’t say as to that, sir; she had one very 
dirty trick.” 

“What was that ?” 

“She took snuff.” 

The court-house shook with peals of laughter 
from judge, jury, bar and spectators. 


— 8+ 


GRIEVED. 

It is well known that George Washington, when 
a lad of sixteen, was employed to survey a large 
tract of land west of the Bluc Ridge, in Virginia, 
which Lord Fairfax had received from the British 
crown. He did his work so well, and displayed 
such manly qualities, that Lord Fairfax became 
his warm friend, and did much to promote his in- 
terests. 


When the Revolution severed the relation of the 
Colonies to the mother-country, the two friends 
parted. Lord Fairfax, as was natural to one edu- 
cated as an English nobleman, remained loyal to 
the crown. He had no faith in the success of the 
Colonies, or sympathy with their cause. As the 
war went on, he withdrew more and more from so- 
ciety, and lived quietly on his elegant estate. 

Passing, one day, through Winchester, he heard 
the people shouting, and indulging in riotous joy. 
On asking the reason for the public tumult, he was 
told that news had just arrived of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis with his army to Gen. Washing. 
ton. The proud heart was broken, and the blow 
was the heavier because it came from one he had 
befriended in boyhood. In a despairing voice he 
called to his servant, ‘Take me home, Joe, to bed. 
It is time for me to die.” 


————+@ -- - --- 


WHERE BURNS WROTE IT. 
Some admirers of Burns seem to think they en- 
hance the glory of his genius by magnifying his 
ignorance, and adding a romance of rusticity to 
the story of his work. 


The assertion that “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” was composed in a ficld, without aid of 
pen and paper, ix altogether wrong. When Burns 
and Nicol were travelling, the latter asked the boy 
who was guiding them which of Burns’s poems he 
liked the best. The boy replied, “I like “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night’ best, although it made me 
greet when my tather had me to read it to my 
mother.” Burns thereupon returned, “Well, my 
callant, I don’t wonder at your greeting at reading 
the poem ; it made me greet more than once when 
I was writing it at my father's fireside.” 


2 ee 
AIR AND SLEEP. 

An eminent Boston preacher said that it was 
mockery to pray at night for sweet and refreshing 
sleep without seeing to it that the bed-room is well 
ventilated. 

God takes care of those who help themselves. 
One loses a pound or more in weight during the 
night. This is putrid, death-breeding matter. If 


breathed over again, blood and brain are, of course, 
poisoned by it. All sorts of diseases result. Be 























sure that your greatest fear is not the a:mos-phere, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AFTER SMOKING OR CHEWING. 

Rinse the mouth with about a wineglassful of water 
into which five or six drops of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate have been put, after smoking or chewing; it will 
purify and sweeten your breath, (Communicated. 

MAKE HENS LAY. 

An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, Savs that most of the Horse and 
‘attle Powders here are worthless trash, He says that 
andition. Pow are absolutely pure aud 
valuable, Nothing on carth will make hens lay 
heridan's Condition Powde une Leaspoon 


to one pint food. Sold it by mall for 
eight letter stanips. 1 Boston, Mass, 
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All our M m 
Send for Mustrated Circular and Price-List 
CHADBORN @ COLDWELL MPG, 0O.,Newburgh,¥.¥ 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bare of any grccer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to signs statement that he has sold 
it to you, 





Third, Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth, We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, Hlustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





|  CHASE’S” 


LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 
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JOSHUA S CHAS! Sold by Hardware Dealers, 


MAY 26, 1881. 


BISCOTINE. 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
This excellent and healthy substance is prepared from 
a sweetened bread and other nutritious substances, re- 
duced to a tine powder so as to render them easily solu- 
ble in water or milk. We manufacture also 
RACAHOUT FOOD FOR INVALIDS, 
AND THE TONIC CORDIAL 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark. 
Mail orders for ane pound Biscotine executed on re- 
ceipt of cate Send for Crreulare. 
jy Famil: 
aon teoadh INT emacs 














Headquarters for all Games & Sports, 


Our stock and assortment ts the most extensive and 
prices cheaper than can be found in any other store tn 
America, V : Wel to prices, goods most | 
&c., as our Mr, Peck visits Europe every year to 
oods, and thereby picks out the best. 


Lint of our Various Illustrated Catalogues. 

No. 10, General Catalogue of 1879-80, 192 pages, 700 
{ustrations of Firemen's, Boating, and Gymnasium 
: ‘and Figures, Air-Guns, 
and Fixtures, Wigs, 
d_all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and- 
hows, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, 
Checkers, Dominoes, Cribbage, etc. and all the best 
Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. 

No.1, of 1ss1. ‘Complete price-list of Fishing Tackle 
and ail Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket and Camping Stoves, 
etc., 276 illustrations. By mail. one three-cent stamp. 

No, 2, of 1881. Ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn Ten- 
nis, Polo, Croquet, Grace'or Love Hoops, Battledores 
and Shuttlecocks, ‘Boxing-Gloves, Foot-Balls and Fix- 
tures, Flags, and all the latest Novelties; over 200 tus 
trations. By mail, 8 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER. 124 and 126 Nassav St.. N.Y. 
AMERICAN ARMS 103 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 




























FOX'S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. [t is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 

5 Tt has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one slde. For pattern and penctra- 
Uon they cannot be surpassed. Prices from to $10, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion. 








PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 


The great popularity of this safe and efficacious prepa= 
Fralone attribit Fn tbe 















ration Is alone attributable to its lotrinsic worth, 

cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Wheoping- 
Cough, Scrofulous Humors, and all Cousumptive Sym} 
toms, it has no superior, ifequal. Let no one neglect the 


early symptoms of disease, when an agent is at hand 
which will cure all complaints of the Chest, Lungs, or 
Throat. Manufactured only by A.B, WiLBOR, Chemist, 








eee IE Stationers and Druggists. 


Boston. Sold by all druggists, 





I5 DOLLARS .:.. FOR $I. 


Wishing to introduce our books and show their size, style of bindl 


. etc., we have decided to make the 


GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, fora short thine, 
tw We will send the ten books described below by mail, postpaid to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE,.—We reserve the right to withdraw this Dollar Offer at any Ume, therefore sab- 
1 


seribe at once if you want these Ten Booka for One Dollar, and teR all your friends we 


est offer of the century, 


ave made the grand- 


For 25 Cents. A Copy of any Book in this List will be sent by Mail, Post-paid. 
Orders taken now, and books malled as soon as published. Que will be Issued every two weeks. 


Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
This well-known book may be ranked as the most pop- 
ular standard Juvenile book ever printed. Our edi- 
tion fs complete, and contains the wonderful adven- 
tures of a cast-away upon a desert island, Complete 
in one vol. Fully filustrated. 


The Pilgrim's Progresi 
From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written un- 
der the similittide of a dream, by John Bunyan, the 
most popular religious writer in ghieh language : 
and perhaps more copies have been sold than any 
other book except the Bible. Our edition fs complete 
and unabridged, with appropriate tilustrations, 


Gulliver's Travels. 

‘This book tells of the supposed travels and surpri 
adventures of Lemuel Gulllver inte several re 
regions of the world, where he witharace of peo- 
ple no larger than your hand. Also his wonderful 
exploits among giants. Complete in one volume. 
Finely ilustrated. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Mlustrated with numerous wood engravings, deserip- 
tive of those many strange and singular stories which 
the levend says the Sultaness of Persia related to the 
Sultan night after night, In order te proton 
and thus finally won his affect nd delivered the 
many virgins, who but for her w 
ficed to his unjust resentment. 
Saved at Last from Among the Mormons. 
Rvery may and woman in the land should read this 
story, which ts founded upon facts, and gives an 
insight Into the low estate of woman under the 
Mormon rule. 


Bread and Cheese and Kinser. 
By B. L. Farjeon. A very nopular Christmas story 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent and 
novel features; Is chiefly remarkable for Its admira- 
ble picture of country life. xlving the history of a 
very happy and contented young couple who thought 
no lot fn life too lowly for the pure enjoyment of 










































Bread and Cheese and Kisses. Complete iti one vol- 
ume, with flustrations, 1 


John Ploughman’s Pictures; 
Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People. by Rev. 
Clas, H. Spurgeon, | This book ls exceedingly hu- 
Instructive, using the simplest form of 
nd very plain ‘speech. To smite evil, and 
the monster evil of drink, haa been the 
‘ecarnest endeavor, The humor and homely 
wi 1 of this book should carry it Into every house- 
hold, Complete In one volume—containing a great 

number of pictures. 


New Farm and Fireside Cook Book. 

Best COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contalns about 
Loo Hecipes. Tt ls Just the book that every wife and 
house rr needs.” Lt tells how to cook all kinds of 
bread, cakes and meats: it tells how to make all 
kinds 0 It ives recipes for cooking fish, oys- 
ters, poultry and gany 1t tells how to select the 
best poultry, fish, ments, ete.: It gives the best meth= 
ods of preparing sauces and salads and all kinds of 
vegetables for the table: and tells the housekeeper 

ow about bread, biscuits, rolls, 
turds, creams, cookies, tea, coffee, 
ade candice, antidote for poison, 
cooking for the sick, aud many other useful things. 


#aop’s Fables. 

The Fables of Esopus, an apt representative of the 
great social and Intellectual movement of the age 
which he adorned. Rorn a slave, he forced his way 
by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. He 
know that to be tolerated In courts he niust speak to 

sons both to prince and people 

which were very popular in 
ost brililant pertod of Its Iterary 
who had uot Zsop's Fables at his 
looked upon as an illiterate dunce 
tlemen. In one vol. Very profusely 
































Noble Deeds of Men and Women. 

Alistory and description of noble deeds, presenting 
correct and beautiful models of noble life to awaken 
the Impulse to imitate what we admire. By the re- 
corded actions of the great ind gowd We regulate our 
own course, and steer, star-guided, over life's track- 
less oceal 





The usual price of these books bound in cloth ts $1.00 to $3.00 each, ee aprenese to bind them in heavy paperor 
ce, for 





thin card board, and send them by mail and_ pre 


th 
range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing pre 


cents each. They comprise a wide 


he post: 
luctions of the most noted aid popular authors, 


and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will be suited. We propose to call 


it the FARM AND FIRESIDE LIBRARY. and any one obtaining these ten books will possess a libra 


most popular books ever published. We have not room 
delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 


of ten of the 
to give a full description of each book, but all will be 


‘he Books will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, one alone re- 


Tl 
quiring thirty-nine pictures to complete It. 


The Pages are about 5} by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 


The Type is Minion, easy for the eyes. 


The Paper !s heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


The Firat Book, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April Ist. One of the others will follow every two weck® 


and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 


Reliable.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing of the publishers 


of FARM AND FIRBSIDE, say, * 
and are too well known and too much respected to make 





true.” Therefore all are sure to get the al 


ve books if careful to direct letters correctly. 
Money should be sent by Post Uffice Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


They are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a capital of a million dollars, 





it worth while to make any statements which are not 





ly 


Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio, 








For the Companion. 
THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 


‘The children sat and stood in rows, 
‘On exhibition day ; 

‘The girls in white, With brilliant bows, 
‘The boys in stout array. 

‘The eearenses pessed alk along, 
‘The composition 

Example, recitation, song, 
From A along to Zed. 


The ney boy sprang up in haste, 
one moved slow, 
ue in mid gir with terror faced 
hearers, row on row: 
The classic one spoke Homer's lines; 
Tithe sensitive one, Poe's; 
Apa cers on the “sighing pines” 
test accents rose. 


One boy's dramatic fervor found 

A vent in Shakspeare'’s lines: 
> Another ze plause was drowned 

While ball “nine’s” 

‘Adventures | in high glee declaimed; 

one sweet six-year-old, 

Tn manner shy and half ashamed, 

— childish story doled. 


\d all the time one sweet-faced girl 
ag still fat childish grace, 
cept when brushing some stray curl 
From out ber smiling face. 
es don"t you spe: ay goldlen-head ?” 
Tasked the maid petite. 
“No: = can nothing do, ma said, 
ting just be sweet.” 


And, as ae pewed along, I thought 
rns world would be more blessed, 
If fewer of our girls were taught 
alms” to go in ques 
God bless the child with olden hair 
ho only could be sweet! 
She'll make a wife some time, somewhere, 
For earth and heaven meet, 











EARL MARBLE. 


o” —__ + —- 
BRUIN’S KINDNESS TO A LITTLE 
OUTCAST. 


In the winter of 1709 Pierre Traivant, a little 
fellow of about ten years, having no longer parents 
or a home in Savoy, wandered to the province of 
Lorraine in search ofa relative whom he heard lived 
near the palace of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 

One bitter night he applied to a poor woman for 
shelter. She told him she had no room for him in 
her house, but he might go into the barn. Ad- 
joining the barn was a hut, where was kept a tame 
bear owned by the Duke. Ready to perish with 
cold in the empty barn, Pierre resolved to trust 
himself to the mercy of Bruin. 

Timidly he entered the hut and slowly ap- 
proached the animal. Bruin, however, i 
doing him any harm, drew the shivering child be- 
tween his paws and gently pressed him to his 
st, till warm and comfortable he fell asleep. 
The next morning when he awoke, he found 
‘still held by the bear, his head resting on 
warm fur. When he arose to go 
bear allowed him to leave, only follow- 
caresses as far as his chain would 
. young Savoyard wandered all day 
at finding no trace of his relative, 
evening to Marco's hut, that.name 
given to the bear. Marco received 
same kindness, and for some time 

tly retreat. 
was ee remarkable, and added not a 

























of day's passed without his being dis- 
.then one of the servants came to bring 
supper later than’ usual, and saw the 
wees. to his breast. The bear re- 
fused to move in order to take the food, and rolled 
his eyes in a furious manner whenever the man 
made any noise that might waken the sleeper. 
‘The report of this extraordinary conduct soon 
spread at court, and reached the ears of the prince. 
Some of the courtiers, in order to prove the truth 
of Marco’s hospitality, passed the night near the 
hat, and saw with astonishment that the bear 


. Hever stirred as long as little Pierre showed an in- 


clination to sleep. 

When he awoke at dawn of day and found him- 
self discovered, he was very much frightened and 
feared he would be punished. But the bear, caress- 
ing him with great fondness, tried to coax him to 
he had saved him from the previous night. 
ierre was at first too much alarmed to comply, 
but finally did so at the request of the courtiers, 
who afterward conducted him to the Duke. 

‘When Leopold heard the little Savoyard’s whole 
history, and how long the bear had befriended 
him, he ordered that the child should have a home 
at his court, and the best of care and training 
given him. 

No doubt he would have risen toa high position, 
ifsudden death had not terminated his career a 
short time after. 

te 
GO SINGING-SCHOOL. 
‘To snakes. | boy a mathematician no teacher 
of putting him into Conic Sections 
ng. ‘Simple and elementary knowledge 
is the beginning in every branch of education. 

Theodore Thomas, in an excellently written pa- 
per in the March Scribner, after discussing some 
of the bad methods of mnsical culture in this 

country, says, ‘I was once asked by a gentleman 
mati ona to doto make his children tatsical. 
pre coay expected me to advise him to send the 
oan, to study vocalization, and to set the 


ing the violin so many hours a day 

hy harmony. I told him to form for 

th pre cue Biles the care of a good 

ie ‘vy might learn to use their vocal 

Be to form 4 good tone, and to read music; 

2y became old enough, to let them join a 

choral society, whnere, for two hours once a week, 

they could assist: in singing good music; and 

above all, to afford them every opportunity of 
music of every kind. is e 

man knew eee of music, oat ato ad- 

ce 














‘BRADFORD ACADEMY | 


~@ooD REASON FOR IT. | 

A lawyer who never serves except where the 
justice of his cause helps him, makes less repnta- 
tion for smartness, but he makes more tor hon- 
esty. A neat illustration of this is given in a 
Washington paper: 

During the eight years in which Thomas Jeffer- 
son practised law, lie was employed in nine hun- 
dred and forty-cig. sht cases. The Revolution, how- 
ever, turned him trom law to statesmanship, and 
he never resumed the practic His skill as an 
advocate was once set forth by the compliment 
which an old man unconsciously paid him. 

“How did my grandfather rank as an advocate 
before a jury ?” asked Jetferson’s grandson of a 
old man who had often heard him 1 speak in court. 

“Well, it is hard to tell,” replied the old gentl 
man, “because he was always on the right sid 
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AMUSING BLUNDERS. 


Blunders on public occasions are often as morti- 
fying as they are amusing. For insts 





nee: 





At a military dinner in Ireland, the following 
was on the toast-list: “May the man who has lost 
one eye in the glorious service of his beloved coun- 
try never see distress with the other.” But the 
person whose duty it was to read the toast, acci- 
dentally omitted the word “distress,” which com- 
pletely changed the sentiment, and caused no end 
, eae by the blunder. 
be quoted, if only to show 
how careful people should be in expressing them- 
selves on public occasions. 

A church in South London had been erected, 
when a dinner was given, at the conclusion of 
which the health of the builder was proposed, 
when he rather enigmatically replied that he was 
“more fitted for the scaffold than for public speak- 
ing.” 
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HON. A. H. STEPHENS AND THE 
NEGRO. 


There are people who become honest only when 
there is nothing more left to steal. That kind of 
forced virtue has too many examples. 


Mr. Stephens has many stories to tell of negroes, 
and one is of a famous cotton and chicken depre- 
dator, who since the war met the ex-Vice-Pr tent 
in the road. 

“Well, Thomas,” was the kindly salutation, “I 
was sorry to hear you had been in trouble about | 
Mrs. Tripp’s chickens.” 

“Yes, Mars Alec; but I done quit all dat now,” 
said the negro, very penitently. | 

“How many did you take before you stopped ?” | 
asked Mr. Stephens. 

“I tuk all she had,” 


reply. 











was the perfectly innocent 
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“Our Public Schools,—may their influence spread 
Until statesmen use grammar and dunces are dead; 
Until no one dare say in this land of the free, 

He's ‘done’ for he did, or it’s ‘her’ for it’s ‘she.’ 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
TPE Seventyauinth | Year connences, Sept. 
For elreulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. DANSON, 
Principal, Bradford, ) ass. 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious Influences the best. 
Expenses were le low Terms en 
‘Address J ARSH, See. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND 
Concentrated Essence 





Fdlucatio 


Jan’ 

















by superior strength ani 
favor, are preferable 
to all others. 


THos, Woon & Co., Roston. 








PHNSLOMNS: 


We have just established an office at 


W AS ELIN GT ON; 
And can now avail ourselves of any advantages to be 
gained by such location, We solicit correspondence from 
all soldiers having tinsettled elair ind, Address 
most conve nient 
& ¢ 
























ension Attorneys, 
Cleveland, 0. 
Detroit, Mich, 





Washington, D.t 
Chicago, IL. 


mai i 
‘210 Engravings 
offnstraments, Snits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Dram Maje ffs, and 
Hau, "Sundry Band Outfity, Repairing 
Materials, also inclades Instruction d Ex- 
ses for Arnateur Bands, and a Catalogue. 
‘of Choice Band Music. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


BROMA 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 





invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. Asa dict for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &< CO., 
Dorchester, Mass, 
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“MEDINA 


LISBON WAVE 


{all kinds of 


Human Hair Goods 
ris ‘d to any 








part of the 
before 
. Send 





pay ngfor thes 
Tor new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 







WAVE. 
WARRANTED. 


426 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


pearance as 
ye rH, and 
dupon them 
serve them 
ACE, however 
ADMIRED, 
corated with 
TEETH. 

AR! should see that thelr 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


4SAFE, SURE and DELIGHTEUL pextietice, 
which HARDENS the GUMS TENS the 
BREATH, anc keeps the teeth free from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months, Sold by 
druggists. 

















LADY AGENTS W WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 
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AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, | 


928 Broadway, New York. 


Branch (fice, Mand $2 Winter Street, Boston, 
Western Ageni De 
B. PUTNA mie girs P My patron’ every 
whee vil Ceeugadiee above sta wish pleasure. "The Mati, 
GRISWOLD CORSET has bees the favorite of the pon 
aecount of its healthfulne: ance, durability, and easy 
Adjustment tosultany form gained by the differeng styles 
and lengths. These corsets received highest award at the 
Gantenuial fexhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good ‘ob= 
tained by addressing N.Y. office. Orders by Salt rompely 
filed. Iemit by P.O.order or registered letter. No troubl 
to show goods, Price $1.00 & upward. Mention this 


































THOMSON’ SPECIALTIES. 


There are no CORSETS so 
CELEBRATED throughout the UNITED 
STATES and the CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
fit, and wear twice as long as ordinary Cor- 
sets, and are consequently cheaper than others. 


If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets where 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send an} le 
you order by mail, postaxe prepaid, at the following 
price , sutteen embroidered, $1.00; G, 
nglish Coutil, $1.0: F, ery, Ane Coutll, embroidered, 
$2.%5; Unbreakable Hip, $1.25; G, Nursing, $1.50; Patent 
Adjustable Belt. satteen, $1.25; Coutil, $1.50; Patent 
Abdominal, sateen, $2; and large sizes, $2.50. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


if you order, state In what 
adverdsements aS DORR you eat eile 








_ DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which ts 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set In which the Coraline 
breaks with six mouths 
ordinary wear, It is elas- 
tlc, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 





For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 








NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
" DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 





“As the twig 
adage \s forcibly 


‘For 
SHOULDE 
plishing its 


shoul 


- HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y- 


lers back so as to 
graceful position. All tendency to round shoulders is 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace. 


is bent eo 1s the tree inclined.” The truth of this old 


brought to mind when one sees a man or woman dls- 


red by a crooked splne or stooping shoulders, and one mentally ex~ 
claims, If that person had only had proper care when young, that awkward 
figure eoment have been avoided. 

se of correcting this evil the BACK SUPPORTING 


CE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 


parpose that it is rapidly growing In favor with all who have 
\, Worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise byall physicians 
who have seen an 
Attention Is called to the ceneral construction, by which a fect 

| jsicenatoening. support Is given to the back, at the same thie drawing the 


examined it. 


expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, 
hua avoided, an 





“= this to the young at the period when bones and muscles are growing and 


hardening 






postage prep 
outside of dress, 











PATENTED FEB. 24, 
bby P Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 











js. a most Important item. 
Provision is made for attaching ‘skirts and stocking-supporters, thus 
relleving the hips entirely from the d 


Sold by druggists and Dry Go ‘Gocds trade, or ‘sent by mail, 


paid, on receipt, of price. In ordering, give walst measuré 


Agents and Canvassers want 


CEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston Mass. 





REVOLUTION 
IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 


It will pay you to send for a full 
| descriptive ‘Catalogue, conta 


| Henrie iOb vo pew of (hens were 
derfully cheap books, which will be 
| mailed free on application. The 


| Books are large 1240 in size, beautl- 
'ully made, printed on 
ver vhaudsomely bound fs loth, Bad 
will prove an ornament toany home. 


AE the exceedingly low price of 
50 eents, there are about 40 vol- 
umes of the best Poets, 25 vols. of 
the best classic oss and many 
yolumes of History, Blography, & 
&c., afew only of which are men 
Uoned in this advertisement. 


Shakespeare's Complete Works} 1 large 12mo rolany handsomely 


bound In cloth, black an only &@ cents. 


‘Talnce History of English LAerature | farge’iamo volume, hand- 


somely bound in cloth, &0 cents. 


Macaulay's History of England, 6 large 12mo volumes, cloth, gilt, 


onl 


Macaulay's Easaes, 3 large 12mo volumes, handsomely bound in 


cloth, only @1. 


Fare Sy eine Dictionary, a complete Dictionary of the 


inglish Lat e, only 15 cents, 
marpne! Seat ura % 


SO iceen Toes Ingelow's, Owen Mere- 


dith’s, Adelaide Pr ‘ennyson's Complete Poetical 
Works, tandsomely bound in cloth, black and gold stamplag 
on covers, ouly cents each. Orazn Booxs TALLY 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE, 


MANHATTAN BOOK COMPANY, 
16 West 14th St, New York. 


P. 0, Box 4580. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 


ENOUGH. 


My windows let the sunshine In, 

Sty firm roof keeps the tempest out, 
My soul is free from stain of sin, 

Aty bands are strong, my heart is stout, 
Ans, roses blossom at my door: 

‘What need I more? 


‘The days their quiet duties bring, 
The Hours go lightly, awiftly bY, 

And at my tasks T emile 
‘When school js over 

The children’s faces th: 
What need 1 more? 








© heaviest be 
Are far t than worldly joys, 
And heaven would not be heaven to me 
Without my noisy girls and boys, 
My husband true, jy children four; 
What need I more? 


Uh, who is rich if be poor? 
T'would not change with crowned queen! 
My toll is sweet, my Joys are pure, 
Ana ure and sweet my life has been. 
I ook :0 God when breath is o'er; 
‘What need I more? 
MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 
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A SHARP PIGEON. 

Cats are generally thought to possess great cun- 
ning; but no one would look for that quality in 
pigeons. The other day, however, I saw some- 
thing in an alley-way behind our store that proved 
one pigeon, at least, had sufficient craft to outwit 
@ cat. 

The bird I am to speak of was busily engaged 
in picking up scatterings of grain, when our “‘tab- 
by” came fosth ina stealthy manner, peculiar to 
her race, and prepared to capture him, he not 
seeming to suspect there was a cat within five 
miles. 

Gradually Miss Puss wriggled up to a place from 
which she could make ber deadly spring. But 
Just as she was going to jump, the pigeon gave a 
sort of flying-leap, landing some ten feet away, 
and then went on picking up grain, all the time 
not appearing to see his enemy. 

Not discouraged by her first failure, kitty again 
went through the crawling process, until near 
enough for a leap, only to see the pigeon quietly 
hop beyond her reach and continue his dinner. 

This performance was repeated several tiincs. 
The bird, while not appearing to notice his pur- 
ober w . lly keeping a sharp look-out, and 
» her to get quite near enough for a 
stv, At cast, in his retreat, he had reached the 

*, suere there was no chance to go any 





ners haw 


saa ther. 

“Now,” thought I, “this fun must end. Mr. 
Pigeon will have to fly away altogether, or get 
caugat.” Pussy was evidently of the same opin- 
ion, for she approached her intended victim with 
even more than usual caution. But the seemingly 
careless bird knew his business better than either 
of us, and picked away as though nothing was 
the matter. 

This time puss actually succeeded in making 
her spring, and landed just where she intended to. 
But the pigeon wasn't there! He went into the 
air at exactly the right moment, and flying over 
the cat’s head, alighted on the very spot from 
which she had just sprung. 

Our cat had neither courage or patience to en- 
dure any more of such trifling, and with a very 
dejected look, disappeared through a broken cellar 
window, leaving Mr. Pigeon to finish his dinner at 


his leisure. 
te: 


AN OLD-TIME BOSTON STORM. 

The new “Memorial History” of Boston shows 
that in its early settlement lives were sometimes 
lost in severe storms. Then, as now, in sparsely 
settled villages at the West, storms often proved 
fatal. 

In 1639, a Roxbury settler, troubled by an in- 
corrigible tooth-ache, sent his female servant to 
Boston for one Dinely, a dentist, to pull the pain- 
fal molar. 

William Dinely was a famous barber in that 
day, as well known for his boldness in proclaim- 
ing heresies to his customers as for bis skill in the 
use of shears and razor. He was a veteran also 
in the art of pulling teeth. 

He started promptly to relieve the sufferer, but 
never reached the house, for both maid and bar- 
ber-dentist were bewildered and lost in a driy- 
ing snow-storm. Their bodies were found frozen 
and stiff a few days afterwards in the snow. 

The sad event was commemorated, after the 
fashion of the time, in a child's name. A boy, 
born to Mrs. Dinely soon after, received the pa- 
thetic name of Fathergone Dinely. 





or 
INCREASING USE OF OPIUM. 

It may be that an opium-eater does not neces- 
sarily become a debauched slave to the drug; that 
the effects of the drug are determined somewhat 
by temperament, its worst effects being upon per- 
sons of a delicate, nervous organization—unhappi- 
ly, however, the very class most likely to incur 
the habit; that the most frightfnl cases are not 
average specimens; that not a few can use it all 
their lives within the limits of ‘snoderation.” 

This is affirmed by the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. Its words, therefore, should carry 
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weight when it declares, on the other “hand, that 
“the injury which opium does work on many 
minds and bodies is so great and so enduring that 
active repressive measures of the opium trade 
should be taken in everv State. No form of the 
drug should be sold, except by a physician's pre- 
scription. The patent medicines which contain it 
should be prohibited.” 

And yet our nation—the most susceptible to its 
worst influence—is already consuming more than 
all the nations of Europe together, our last year’s 
consumption amounting to one hundred and 
eighty-six tons of the solid drug! And what 
makes it specially sad is the fact that the present 
consumption has been reached by an increase of 
600 per cent. in the last twenty years. The last 
year’s increase over the consumption of the year 
before was twenty-one thousand pounds more 
than the entire amount consumed in 1859. And 
what makes it still sadder is that the victims of 
the opium habit are largely among women. 

Well, says the American Journal of Pharma- 
cy, “It is time that every physiciau and druggist 
should use his utmost efforts to restrain the im- 
proper use of opiur 

pe ey Cees 


DO BIRDS BURY THEIR DBAD? 

You are all familiar with the story of “The 
Babes in the Wood,” and remember how the 
robins, finding the babes lying dead, side by side, 
covered their little forms with leaves, wrapping | Mf 
them in a winding-sheet of nature’s own providing. 

Did you ever ask the question, Do birds bury 
their own dead ? 

Let me tell you an incident that came from an 
eye-witness of what I relate. 

In a tree near an old-fashioned farm-house, way 
up in Vermont, two robins built their nest. A 
lady watched them day by day as they brought 
straws, a bit of cotton, or thread, and weaved them 
deftly in, to form their summer home. One 
morning she found three blue speckled eggs in the 
nest, and on another, three tiny little birds in their 
place. How busy the father and mother birds 
were, providing for their wants! and how prettily 
and tenderly they cared for them! 

When they were large enough they gave them 
lessons in flying, and herein comes the point of 
my story. While they were trying their wings 
one day, @ cat caught one, and before the lady 





could rescue it, it was inyured beyond recovery. | 


She put the poor trembling little creature back in 
its nest and left it there for the mother-bird to 
nurse back to life if possible. 

It was of no use. The cat’s cruel claws and 
sharp teeth had done their work, and their victim 
dicd. A few days after, the lady, scoing and hear- 
ing nothing of the other birds, went to the nest, 
and found they had built a thatched roof over the 
poor little bird, and there he lay on his back, with 
his claws sticking up through the straws. They 
had buried their dead, and deserted the nest. 
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THE MORE DOGS THE LESS TRUST. 
A case reported last winter-of a woman in one 
of our cities who received daily charity at the pub- | ——————————— 
lic “soup-kitehen” for “a family of six,” until it 
turned out that five of the “family” were dogs, 
and the authorities concluded they could not feed 
her any more, partly illustrates the unusual cau- 
tion of a certain tradesman in giving credit toa 
stranger. A correspondent of a Western ex- 
change, writing from a town in Indiana, says: 


One evening I was in Musher’s grocery store, 
speaking with one of the clerks, when a lady came 
in and asked the proprietor if be would trust her 
for some goods for a few days. The lady was well 
dressed, and I was rather surprised when, after 
asking her where she lived, where she had been 
trading and the like, he asked,— 

“Do you keep dogs ?” 

The lady looked somewhat astonished at this 
question, but as she was anxious to open an ac- 
count at the establishment, she answered, after a 
moment's hesitation,— 

“Yes.” 

“How many ie asked the er. 

ee only one.” i Bo 

ie ly got her goods and departed, after 
which Musher said to me,— 

“Do you know that woman ?” 

“No, sir; I do not.” 

“Did you hear me ask her if she keeps dogs >” 

“Yes. 

“Well, you know why I asked that ?” 

“T am sure I do not.” 

“Well, sir, this is the rule I go by. Ifa person 
keeps only one dog, I am pretty sure of my pay. 
On this recommendation I trust them one week ; 
if they keep two, only three days, but if they keep 
three dogs, I wouldn’t open an account with them 
if they owned half the town.” 
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NO COMPLIMENTS WASTED. 
Some amusingly blunt obiter dicta are sure to 
come out in short strect dialogues like this—where 
one of the speakers jumps at a conclusion, and the 
other improves his chance to whip his neighbor 
over a third person’s back. 


“Do you know a person named Jolin Fairchild ?” 
inquired one citizen of another, as they met on 
Larned Street the other day. 

“Jobn Fairchild? No; never heard of him.” 

“Such a person called on me yesterday and said 
he was an old friend of yours.” 

“Then he lied. What did he want ?” 

“He asked for the loan of five dollars.” 

“And because he said he was an old friend of 
mine you let him have it, the villain ?” 

“No, sir; because he said he was an old friend 
of yours I showed him the door at once!” 

“Um,” growled the one. 

“Um," " replied the other, and they slowly backed 
off and continued their ways.—Detroit Free Press. 


MAY 2%, 1881. 





Ge PAYS. to sell our tnbece. Atgnd Printing Stamps. 
Sirculars free. GA, RPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 





YTAMMERING cur ae Terms moderate. Address 
WO_SULIUS ASHMAN, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich. 


AGENT: WANTED to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe 
Book, Setis at sight, You double your money. 
Address Dr. » Chase's } Printing House, Ano Arbor, Micl 


B IG” AY. With Stencil Outfits, What costs 4cts. 
sells rapidly for 50cts. Catalogue Sree. 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BARLOW'S | peer priate Castor 
INDIGO BLUE 


D.S. WILTBERGER, Pro} 
‘283 N. Second St., [P-SoQ NBecond St. Philadelphia. 
BEATTY'S ORGANS “se 
stops, 
5 sets is only S65. 
Pianos 8125 up. g2 Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Printing Presses 


15 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cents, 
US kinds oeearas,10.cu Printers’ Tnrtryetion Book 10cm. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 





























NEW AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Illustrated 
with 48 Orient, Chinese and Japanese Pictures, Peo 
Scrolls, Mottoes, Ferns, etc. Chinese Cover. 100 Album 
a Femayrad ‘Worsted Pattern, all for 1c. 8 for 60c- 
Fancy Advertising and Picture Cards 1 
Send 3c. stamps. J. F. IXGALLS, Ly! 
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Turkish Rug Patterns, A 

from rugs or yarn ata trifing expense. Great 

prose, permanent business to agents, Circular for stamp. 
. 8. ost & & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, 


Send your address with a three cent 
siamp to the Aetna Card Co., 53 Ann St, 
New York, and receive L2 beautiful Chro- 
mo Cards, embracing Gold, Silver and 





different tints topo er with our new 
| Se Price liste of plain and fancy cards. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


Soo BrALl DEALERS TurousHour Int WORLC, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 











An Old and Valuable Kemedy—Introduced 1856 


A combination of the active WD! of Peruvian Bark 

with Protoxide of Iron. It 1s endorsed and recommended 

by the medical profession as_a very PAL. 

AROMATIC IRON TONIC for the cure ot ype 

ala. loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, C) Pa 
For eale by all'druggiste. 















Ss Trinta envelopes, gnvelopes, 
&c, § elf: 
faker’ $4) Bres 

for circulat 

TES 0 your 0 





Ing. Pleagireor money makin ;oldor 
= young, Everything easy; printed in- 
Yiietions: Catalopue of Presses Type, 
Cards, &€c., for 2 stamps. Address 
KELSEY & Co., Meriden, Conn, 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


Ht acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
For home use, Bea, to make’ & gallons, by. mall 25 






Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared 
epot, 45 Washingt: eran Street, Beston. 
EO. W. SWETT, M. ____ GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. _ 


Lowest prices ever known 
Breech - Loaders, 
Hines, and ‘OUR Sis SiT- Gun 
at OUR. $15 SHOT-BUN reduced price, 
Sead stainp for our’ New 


Tilustrated Catalogue (C: 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main __P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. _ FTI 3 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 

are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changenin avery brief time, Manly who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound healt! Sold everywhere, or sent by muil, 
letter I. S. JOHNSON & CO., B 
MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 

CAXTONETTE PRESS. 
elf-Inking, only 88. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Sel-Ink= 
Ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.00, Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 

Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


THE “HOUSEKEEPER” 


In the beat paper of it class printed, and {ts sixteen large pages 
are {llled each month with sensible articles by the best writers, 
Sitting Room, the House, the 

Laundry,’ the 
ais ‘Work’ and 
ral are some ol departments, Noold, 
t- malter, but everyting bright, new, otlxinal and rell- 
able, Rvery hourekeeper wants {t, and will have it, If abe sees 
it. Price, 1Seenten vear. Thirty'cents to brides married with- 
im the year, and ministers’ wives. Send stamps or currency, 
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Nochromos, no prem: Bl ©) tums, Lat the best pe- 
Per published, Send stamp for specimen 
copie “The June number will contain, the eet directions for 
gaauing and preserving fruit, ever publiahed. On tral for three 
Benths, 16 cents, Mention this pay aa, 

‘THK HOUSE Minneapolis, Miaw. 





The Fibre Char Seat, leather anit 


" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies Sewin Companion 


isa very useful article. ra 

hangs on the wal 

the reach of the 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 
yet ‘emery cushion for 
needies and pins. four 
spools of thread, and pair 
of scissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep ‘things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
q e best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
ttle girl, “aime vears old, in lowa, 
ays. One agent Io 


an article Invented that sells equal 
to this, Everybody buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent 
on the receipt of 80 eta. In postage 
stamps or curret.cy. Address al 

to F, M, Vam EYTEx, 206 Lasalle Bt., Ghicago, {iL 


REWING 
COMPANION. 
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cen ang two Statyps for post 
{oonpoked oP Rarsapdritia tt ite oP hand fat r 


Pearl's White Gl; 
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For the Companion. 
HILDA. 


By Mrs. Marie B. Williams, 

“So you wish to hear Hilda’s story,” Mr. Gar- 
stone said, pushing his chair from the table where 
we had lingered after dessert. 

T had not seen my old friend Paul Garstone for 
ten years, and had accepted an invitation to dine 
with him at his country-house near the city of S—. 
I knew that he had lost his only child, and had 
no near relatives, so that 
I was astonished to be 
introduced by him to a 
very lovely girl as “my 
daughter Hilda.” Mrs. 

*Garstone, too, seemed 
fall of the tenderest ma- 
ternal affection for her. 

There was something 
strange and peculiar 
abont this girl, who 
could not haye been 
more than sixteen years 
old. Her beautiful face 
was full of intelligence 
and interest in the topics 
discussed, but at times 
the brightness clouded 
over, and her eyes grew 
vacant and unmeaning. 

When Mrs. Garstone 
and the young lady left 
us after dinner, I asked 
a question which elicit- 
ed the answer I haye 
quoted, — : 

“So you want to know 


We is,” he con 
, that's a 


question I ask myself 
fifty times a day! 

“Perhaps you remem- 

ber to have heard of a 
most destructive torna- 
do which swept over this 
section of the country 
about ten years ago. 
You must have been in 
California at that time, 
but the papers were full 
of its ravages, and just 
around here it was at its 
worst. All the houses 
in Hickory Fiat, about a mile from this place, were 
blown flat to the ground, and I can't tell you how 
many lives were lost, and how many people maim- 
ed and wounded. You can follow the track of the 
storm ever now in the forest between here and the 
Flat. It cut a broad road just as clean and 
straight as the best engineer could do, and inthe 
space of a few minutes. 

“TI had noticed a lurid, churning look in the 
clouds about noon. You see I’ve been in torna- 
does before in my life, and there are one or two pe- 
culiarities in the moyement of the clouds common 
to all of them, so I called to the old lady to make 
everything snug and wind-proof, and went out to 
the lawn yonder to take a survey. 

“I declare to you, between the time I turned my 
spectacles upto the skies, and found myself jammed 
and impaled in that Cherokee rose-hedge at the 
farthest end of the lawn, wasn’t more than a sec- 
ond. The hurricane was soon over, and I looked 
every where upon a scene of devastation. All my 
fine onks on the lawn were gone, and every out- 
building on the premises. Fortunately, my dwell- 
ing-honse was not on the direct track of the tem- 
pest, which only tore away the southern balcony. 

“I could seareely walk I was so torn and bruised, 

and my clothes hung in ribbons around me. I 
could hear the women screaming in the house, 
but the wind was still high, and I had little strength 
to breast it. As I was making my way along, 
about fifty paces from my front steps, I stumbled 
over something. I looked down, and there lay a 
child, without a stitch of clothing and apparently 
dead. By this time my wife had seen me, and 
came running out with all the servants after her, 
for I was swpposed to be killed, and when they 
saw my bleeding face and dilapidated garments, 
of course Nanny had to go off in her usual hys- 
terics. 

“But I managed to get the poor little waif picked 
up and carried to the house, thongh it was hours 
and hours before those blue eyes opened. That’s 
the way Hilda came to us.” 











“But how did she get there?” I asked; “and 
where did she come from ?” 

“T don't know. Whether blown here by the 
wind, or driven before it, who can say? for no one 
within fifty miles of this place had ever seen her. 
As I said before, there was no clothing by which 
she could be identified, and her poor little body was 
bruised black and blue. We have one clue alone, 
but T think it isa very certain one. A few minutes 
before the storm, a wagon with an emigrant fam- 


ily Passed through the Flat. There were a mau 
and woman and some children, but no one noticed 
them particularly, save to see that they were 
strangers and foreigners. Some said they were 
Germans, others, Swedes; but as no one under- 
stood a word they said, the matter remains doubt- 
ful. 

“Half a mile from the Flat the storm must have 
struck them, for débris of the wagon and the bod- 
ies of the man and woman were found there 
crushed under a large fallen tree. The remains of 
two children were picked up in the woods, not far 
from the wagon, but so torn and mutilated by the 
storm as to have hardly the semblance of human 
beings.” 

“Of course, Hilda must have belonged to them,” 
T said. 

“Well, after trying to revive Hilda for hours 
after we took her in, her eyes opened, but they 
were the most vacant eyes I ever saw in a human 
face. She was apparently idiotic, but yet at mo- 
ments strange gleams of intelligence lighted up 
her face, though she did not utter a word. 

“She puzzled us enough for many days, but 
though apparently unable to articulate, she evi- 
dently heard distinctly, and when she cried, which 
was seldom, it was a kind of low weeping, not 
like adumb person. She never seemed to make an 
effort to articulate, but she grew fond of us in her 
dumb way. That is, she was affectionate when 
the intelligent look came into her eyes, but grew 
stolid and indifferent and hardly seemed to know 
us when the idiotic fit came on. It looked to me 
like a perpetual struggle between mental forces 
and utter darkness of the mind.” 

“Of course, you consulted physicians ?* 

“About fifty, first and last. All disagreed in 
their diagnosis, but all reached one decision. They 
couldn’t see why she didn’t speak in her intelligent 
moments. She must be left to time. But time 
wouldn’t have done much without Herr Strahl, a 
young musician, who was taken ill at my house 
on his way to the Flat, where he had been invated 
























to take charge of a music class. You know Nan- j 


ny? You know, God bless her! it’s enough for 
anyone to be dependent on her care and kindness, 
for her whole motherly soul to go out to them. 
This young Rudolph Strahl was a poor stranger, 
but I tell you, my wife nursed and coddled him as 
if he had been the President. The first day he was 
able to crawl into the sitting-room, she made a 
gala day. She filled the sitting-room with flow- 
ers and vines, and even trailed one over our poor 





| Gertrude’s piano.- She was our niece, you know, 
| and adopted daughter, and she died before she was 
| cighteen. It nearly killed poor Nanny, and she 
took up a notion that nothing that had belonged 
to Gertrude should be touched. Her clothes 
mouldered in the armoires and her piano was 
locked. No one, Nanny said, should tomch the 
keys on which her darling’s hand had last rested. 

“Well, Strahl came tottering feebly in leaning 
on a stick, and when he saw the flowers and adorn- 
ments, he called ont ‘Heavenly,’ and all kinds of 
German exaggerations, but soon his eyes lighted 
on the piano, and then he saw nothing else. 

“‘Ah, my goot frents!" he cried, going to it. 
‘Behold what is more dan all de medicines in de 
worlt. My soul is starving; yes, it is reaching 
out for de moosic!’ 

“Nanny hesitated. You know a notion will 
hold a woman stronger than anything else in the 
world. But she didn’t like, either, to refuse her pa- 
tient’s wish, as he stood there with his hollow eyes 
full of entreaty. So she stammered out,— 

“I'd like to have you play, Herr Strahl, but 
one hand only has ever touched that instrument, 
and it lies cold in the grave. My Gertrude was 
only eighteen when she died.’ 

“‘Mein goot frent,’ he said, solemnly, ‘do you 
never think dat your pure eighteen-year-old child 
who has taken her place among de angels in 
h en, and has learned de blessed harmonies, has 
forgotten de earth moosic? Dat is for us to give 
language, utterance, to de yearnings for de In- 
finite, and why would you keep de keys which 
hold it, locked and silent? Let me play for you, 
my goot, blessed frent.’ 

“Nanny weakened right off, and handed him 
the key, and while he was tuning and fixing the 
instrument, she stood at one of the windows and 
looked out, though I knew she didn’t see anything 
before her. When he began to play some piece 
which seemed full of t and yet full of hope, 
she turned round and I saw he had conquered her. 
What a wonderful musician the man was! How he 




































ran through the gamut of feeling, and moved us 
at will! 

“In the midst of it all [Hilda came rushing in, 
her face as pale as death, and her cyes blazing 
with strange excitement. With a movement of 
his band Strahl pointed her out to us, and went 
on playing some soft soothing melody. Then 
suddenly he burst out into a ‘Gute nacht,’ a Ger- 
man cradle song, and Hilda, who, step by step, had 
drawn near to him, first uttered a kind of sobbing 
gasp, and then her voice 
joined his, singing clear 
and strong and every 
word articulated d 
tinetly. 

“In spite of his aston- 
ishment, Strahl had 
presence of mind to con- 
tinue, but Nanny and I 
were overcome with as- 
tonishment, and made 
an imprudent motion 
towards Hilda, for she 
suddenly stopped, and 
would have fallen tothe 
ground if I had not 
caught her. 

“After that, her im- 
provement was steady. 
She did not say much, 
and her words were in 
German, but her mem- 
ory had failed as to the 
past incidents of her life. 
It was only songs she 









remembered perfectly. 
“She has. forgotten 
Germany but. inher 


no recollection of her 
mother. You must hear 
her sing and play if you 
wish to enjoy the very 
spirit of melody.” 

I lost sight of my 
friends the Garstones 
for two years. Then in 
answer to a letter of 
mine came one from 
Paul Garstone. “You 
ask after *Undine,’” he 
wrote. “Alas! ‘our 
house is left unto us desolate.’ 

“«©You've been so good to me, mother,” she said, 
when dying, and I’ve had nothing but love to 
give you, I've been trying to remember some- 
thing all my life, and I think it will come to me 
where I’m going.’ 

In that country beyond the stars, whatever the 
secret of her life may have been, the pure sweet 
spirit of Hilda has learned it. 
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For the Companion. 


A STORY OF FLORIDA. 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“Now, auntie, can’t you tell me a Florida 
story ?” said little Tom, seating himself down by 
me, and looking up with eyes of expectation. 

Florida is supposed by everybody to be a 
sort of land of “myths and marvels”—and why 
shouldn’t stories in any quantity be forthcoming 
from one who has spent the half of twelve years 











there ? 
“Well, Tom,” said I,—searching back in my 
memory,—*T'll tell you an Indian story that was 





told me by an old gentleman, of what happened 
to him once in the time of the Florida War. 

“And first I must begin by telling you a little 
what the Florida War was about. 

“You will see if you look on the map that-the 
State of Georgia joins right on to Florida at the 
north. Now in the old times the slaves in Georgia 
used to run away and go to the Indians in Florida. 
The Indians were kind to them, and received and 
protected them, and finally so many ran away 
that the Georgians petitioned the United States 
Government to send an army down into Florida 
to fight the Indians and get back their slaves. 

“This was what caused the Florida War, and it 
lasted seven years and cost the lives of a great 
many brave men. 

“For, you see, the Indians, who were used to 
living in swamps and forests, and knew all about 
the wild cats and the panthers and the moccasin 
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snakes and the rattlesnakes, had altogether the 
advantage of the poor fellows that were sent down 
into this wild country and didn’t know anything 
about these things. 

“The Indians had learned to use guns from the 
white men, and they would often sit quite at their 
ease up in the trees and pick off soldiers who were 
floundering and struggling through swamps and 
thickets below. 

“Well, this old gentleman that told me the 
story was captain of a small schooner that used to 
run up and down the St. Johns River. He said 
that once he was hired by Government to take 
some arms and ammunition up a long crooked 
river to a fort which had been established out in 
the wild woods. 

“They had on board a cannon and some other 
arms and ever so many balls and some casks of 
powder for the use of the men in the fort. 

“Well, he said it was pretty slow work, for the 
river ran through deep tangled forests, where the 
trees and bushes would meet overhead, and as 
they pushed their way through, sometimes the 
black, poisonous moccasin snakes would drop from 
the branches upon the boat. 

“You see, the moccasin has a fashion of coming 
out of the water to air himself on logs—or branches 
of trees—in fact. 

“I once heard of a man who went bathing in 
one of these streams and hung his clothes over a 
Jow branch, and when he came back from swim- 
ming, he found a colony of black moccasin snakes 
established upon them as comfortably as possible, 
and it took some time and a good many sticks and 
stones to get them to decamp and let him have his 
clothes again. 

“Well, this Capt. Smith said that they pushed 
and pulled and rowed up this crooked river, some- 
times catching a little breeze, but oftener obliged 
to use poles and the oars, and making bat slow 
progress. 

“At last they were within half a mile of the fort, 
that is to say, if they could have walked there di- 
rectly, the distance was no more than this, but as 
the river made a great bend there, it would be two 
or three miles before the schooner would arrive at 
the fort. 

“It was in the afternoon of a hot day, and as 
they were near the fort, they were taking matters 
quite easily, and were settling themselves to have 
an after-dinner nap, when suddenly a great tall 
Indian in war-paint and with a necklace of bears’ 
claws and rattlesnakes’ tails round his neck 
stepped out of a palmetto thicket and walked 
owietly on board the schooner; right bebind him 





down without speaking a word. 
“The moment the captain saw their war-paint 





he knew that the lives of himself and his crew 
were at their mercy. 

“There were only three or four hands on the 
schooner. They had no protection against the 
Indians. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“He loaded up the gun a second time and 
touched it off again, and this time had the pleas- 
ure of hearing a discharge from the fort in reply ; 
so he loaded and fired again and again. 

“It was not long before a troop of horse was seen 
cantering down through the bushes, and rifle bul- 
lets began to whistle about the heads of the Ind- 
ians. 

“With one deep exclamation, ‘Ugh!’ the leader 
plunged into the palmetto thicket, and all the rest 
after him, and by the time the company of horse 
arrived at the schooner, there was not one Indian 
in sight. 

“The schooner forthwith was started on her way 
with a troop of horsemen keeping her in sight 
along shore, and before moonrise the captain and 
his charge were safe inside the fort. 

“Right glad were they to be there, too, as yuu 
may well believe.” 

“What became of the Indians?” asked Tom, 
for whom a story was never long enough. 

“Oh, as to the Indians, the troops knew too 
much to try to chase them through the woods and 
swamps; they were glad enough to have them 
take themselves off. 

“The captain lived to be an old man and to tell 
the story long after the Indian wars were over.” 
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For the Companion. 
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Hope whispers that another year 
May perfect blossoms bring. 
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For the Companion, 
HIDDEN IN THE PALMETTOES. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. 

To the traveller who takes delight in scenery of 
a novel and picturesque kind—who also has a taste 
for natural Listory—few hunting-grounds present 
greater attraction than the region of the Lower 
Mississippi—that portion of it comprised within 
the State of Louisiana. 

Though flat as ocean's surface, it is, neverthe. 
less, of anything but a monotonous aspect. Its 
vast, sedyy swamps, interspersed by sheets of 
clear water —streams, ponds, and bayous—its 
green, prairie-like savannas, here mottled with 
copses, there bordered by the dark primeval for- 
est, offer to the eye an ever-changing diversity of 
landscape. 

Its expanses of treeless morasses, unexplored 
and covering hundreds of square miles, are the 
haunts and breeding-places of almost every spe- 


selye cD ‘ cat cated eter ent shea. 
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“gar,” with reptiles of countless kinds; trogs and 
newts of enormous size; the venomous moceasin- 
snake and water-viper; the hideous ‘“mud-devil," 
and king, or tyrant, of all, the ugly alligator, 
which in these remote solitudes where it lives un- 
disturbed often attains to a length of seven or 


“There was something quite awful in the silent | cight yards. 


way the creatures sat there, having taken posses- 
sion of the little schooner. 


Vast tracts of the Louisiana forest at certain 
seasons inundated are called “cypress swamps,” 


“They uttered no word or sound, but solemnly | because of the deciduous cypress (Cupressus dis- 
looked down like so many statues. ticha) being the tree which mostly affects these 

“The captain was turning over in his own mind | marshy grounds. A grand tree it is, with but- 
what he should do. There was no use in trying to | tressed trunk and branches beset with that curi- 
run, for the Indians could outrun any white man. | ous parasite commonly called Spanish moss (1- 

“At last he recognized, under all the disguise of | /andsta usneordes), which hangs in ragged array 
war-paint and feathers, an Indian that he had | all around, imparting to the woods a weird, ghost- 
had some former acquaintance with, and that | ly aspect. 


could speak English. 
“He began to talk with him. 


In spots where the inundation is only partial, 
there is an evergreen underwood, chietly composed 


«What were they going to do with them >" he | of the palmetto, a species of stemless palm, whose 


inquired. 


fan-shaped fronds spring directly from the ground 


“He was told that they were to be kept till|on leaf-stalks of from a foot toa yard in length, 


moonrise that night, and then be offered up as a 


sacrifice. 
“Now the captain knew something about these 


bere and there forming brakes, or thickets, so 
thorny as to be well-nigh impenetrable. 
Into just such an underwood went a deer I had 


terrible sacrifices in which captives were slowly | stalked and gota shot at. That I had wounded 
consumed with fire, and he drew a deep breath. the animal, and badly, I could tell by its gait, al- 
“His Indian acquaintance, seeing his feelings, | most tottering as it disappeared within the bushes. 
said in a conciliatory tone,— Thad given it its death-wound; and enfeebled, it 
“‘Well, no mind—me kill you myself—me no | must soon fall. So thought I, as parting the stiff 
let hurt you." stalks of the palmettoes, I followed on the track 
“The captain found very little consolation even | it had taken. 
in the thought of being killed outright while his} There was no difficulty about finding this. The 
companions lingered in horrible tortures, and he | green, fan-shaped :ronds stood up out of a thick 
set his wits to work to open some communication | stratum of mud, into which the sbarp-pointed 
with their friends in the tort. hoofs had sunk inches deep, making a conspicu- 
“After a while the Indians began to survey the|ous trail. Moreover, my dog could have taken 
schooner, and look over the things in it with some | it up without that. But noways needing its 
appearance of interest, as booty which belonged | help, I kept the canine at heel. 
to them. A hundred yards through the underwood, then 
“The cannon seemed to excite their curiosity ;|a second, and a third hundred, with neither deer 
they examined over and under and around ; looked | seen afoot nor prostrate quarry ! 
in at the muzzle, and conversed with each other} I began to fancy the whole thing a /usus nature, 
about it. or myself in adream. But there were the hoof- 
“The captain, through the interpreter, explained | marks in the mud, and my hound all the while 
its uses, and offered to show a specimen of its | under excitement, wanting to break away from 
power, to which they all agreed with an appear-|me and onward. I might have permitted it, but 
ance of great curiosity. - still there seemed no need; another step or two, 
“So, charging it with a very heavy charge of} and sure I must stand over the dead body of the 
ball, chains, nails and whatever would cut its way | stag. For stag it was, and “of ten,” near as I 
through the wood, he fired it off—and cut a crack- | could estimate the tines on his antlers in the brief 
ling path through the forest towards the fort with | moment while aiming to bring him down. 
a tremendous reverberation. Just for this reason was I specially desirous of 
“The Indians some of them fell over at the | retrieving him, to take home to the honse where I 
sound, but immediately recovering, laughed, | was sojourning—an uncle’s, Scotchman by nativi- 
danced and shouted, and insisted on having the | ty, but long settled in Louisiana as a sugar-plant- 
thing done again; and the captain, you may be- | er, where he had married arich Creole lady. There 
lieve, was in no way unwilling to oblige them. were cousins, too, both male and female—one of 








the latter so pretty as possibly to have influenced 
me in the ardor of the chase. For being myself 
but a boy, English born, and new to Trans-utlan- 
tic life, my male cousins were inclined to regard 
me as a greenhorn in hunting matters. 

Thus inspired, I pressed forward, my surprise 
at the stag still keeping upon his legs increasing 
at every step. For that he continued on them was 
told by the tracks, plainer and deeper than ever— 
the mud bed becoming softer the further I followed 
them. I concluded there must be water ahead, 
for which, guided by instinct, the wounded ani- 
mal was making. 

So it proved, as shortly after I saw by a break 
in the foliage letting the sunlight through. It in- 
dicated an opening in the forest—likely pond, or 
bayou. Unfortunately, as I feared, and’half an- 
ticipated, it turned out to be the latter; a stream 
of sluggish flow, with course transverse to that 
the deer had taken. Glistening gold-like under 
the rays of the declining sun, a glance at it con- 
vinced ine it would be too deep for fording. So if 
the stag had succeeded in making his way across 
it, I might give him up, and muke ny way Lome- 
ward. 

Despondingly, yet cautiously, I approached the 
shining sheet. On I stalked, but now without 
need for crouching; a3 closer to the water, the 
palmettues grew ranker and taller, their tops touch- 
ing my shoulder, so that with a slight stoop | was 
well concealed by them. At length, arrived near 
the bayou’s edge, L again stopped to make a sur- 
vey of it. 

A narrow list it was, not over fifty yards in 
width, but extending lengthwise to right and 
left as far as I could see, and evidently deep 
enough to preclude all thought or possibility of 
its being forded. Truc, I could swim over, but 
then, there were alligators in the bayou, monsters 
in size, as I knew, with the equally formidable 
garfish, a very shark in voracity and fondness for 
human flesh. So that put swimming quite out of 
the question. 

Chagrined at my ill-luck, late looking so good, 
T was about to turn back, when an object caught 
my eye, causing me to keep my place. It was on 
the opposite side of the bayou, something which 
glanced amid the green leaves of the palmettues. 
Shading off the sun with my spread palm, I soon 
made it out to be the barrel uf a gun, at the same 
tine seeing that the weapon was in the hands of a 
man, . 

No ordinary individual either, nor stranger 
to me; but one with whose history, or at least 
some antecedents of his life, I was already ac- 
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tiovisty informea 

I had seen this runaway—Yellow Jerry” as 
called—about the plantation, and heard much 
talk of him; that he was a daring, desperate fel- 
low, who scorned staying within the negro-quarter 
at night, instead stealing out and ranging the 
neighborhood around, a terror to the timid. His: 
tawny face with a tint of saffron, mustached and 
bearded, once seen could not be easily forgotten ; 
and soon as that now amid the palmettoes, as It 
were, set in a cheraur-de-frise frame, came under 
my eyes, I was satisticd of its being his. 

I bethought me what was best to be done. Dis- 
cover myself, and tell him who I was, which, 
likely enough, he would know without my telling ? 
But that might be dangerous. I had chanced, 
upon his hiding-place, and he would naturally 
look upon me as an enemy, sure to betray him. 
Moreover, he had the repute of being a first-class 
shot, could kill coon or possum in the faintest 
moonlight; and T had no desire to have that long 
glistening tube turned muzzle towards myself. 

These reflections occupied me but for a brief 
moment, and I was about to retire from the spot, 
noiselessly as I had approached it, when out of 
some sedge close by there came a sort of half-snort, 
half-bellow, followed by what seemed a convyul- 
sive struggle. ‘Che hound, no longer controllable, 
bounded past me, and I saw the stag—my wounded 
one—dying in the mud. 

As I arose erect, and again looked across the 
bayou, I saw Yellow Jerry on his Iegs too, in the 
act of covering me with his gun. 

“Hold!” Teried. “Why should you shoot me? 
T mean you no harm.” 

“Doan b'lieve ye docs, young mass, bein’ Brit- 
isheras youis. An‘ef you'll promiss to say nuffin’ 
"bout seein’ me hyar to de folks at de big. house, 
I'se won't hurt a hair o’ yar head. But ye must 
promiss dat—swar it. Ef ye don’t, down ye 
go!” 

The threat was rather irritating, though it could 
hardly have been meant in serious earnest; only 
to secure my compliance. Which I was ready to 
yield without such compulsion; for what interest 
had Lin having the fugitive slave captured ? 

“No need for my making oath; from what you 
know of me, my word should be sufficient.” 

“It am all ob dat, young mass,” rejoined the 
runaway, lowering his gun. ‘An’ habbin’ got yer 
promiss dis chile haint no fear bout you peachin’ 
on'’im. He b'lieve ye. But now dar’s somethin’ 
to be done by way ob squarrin’ de account 'twixt 
us. I s'pose ye got yer hoss hitched up somewhar 
in de dry woods. Yecudn’t fotch de animal down 
hyar over de boggy groun’, an’ ye can't take dat 
carcass to whar he am. Thatfor’, Yell Jerry, he 
lend ye a hand wi’ it.” 
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He was right about my having a horse hitched 
up; for I had been hunting in the sadule, and only 
alighted to stalk the stag, leaving my mount tied 
to a tree. 

Before I could say yes or no to his unexpected 
proposal, he had laid down the long gun, tessed 
aside his blanket, and plunging into the bayou, 
came swimming across to me. 

Then shouldering the stag, which otherwise I 
must have left on the ground till my return, he 
walked off with it along the track I had made 
coming thither. 

Soon we arrived at the spot where my horse 
awaited me; when the mulatto, laying the carcass 
across the croup, and making it fast there, was 
ubout to take leave of me, saying,— 

“Now, young mass, I depend on yer promiss, 
an’ only ask ye to keep it for a couple o' days. 
After den, this chile don’t care a corn shuck if all 
de plantashun know 'bout yer mectin’ me or whar 
it war. After den, I guess I’se be a good ways 
from hyar.” 

“But how do you expect to get away ?” I asked, 
now feeling a strange interest in the man, with a 
desire, almost an anxiety, for his escape. “You 
can't always keep hiding in the swamp. They 
may come after you with dogs.” 

“Let dem come!” he rejoined, defiantly. ‘An’ 
fotch der dogs; Yell Jerry got a way to trow dem 
brutes off de'scent. I'se hab no fear o’ dem, young 
massa.” 

I would have questioned him further, but he 
hindered me, saying,— 

“Ifde young English gen'lem tink Yell Jerrs 
ha’ done 'im any sarhiss, all he ask in return is dis 
to be delibered safe and soun’.” 

And he put a crumpled sheet of paper into my 
hand, a note, as I could tell, rudely written. 

“To whom ?” I asked, secing it hore no super- 
scription. 

“To Keziah, de young quadroon gal, dat spechial 
tends on Missy Genie. Massa knows her, I’se 
sure.” 

“T do, Jerry; and your note, or whatever it is, 
shall be put into her hands.” 

“Nob'dy else knowin’ it—ye promiss dat ?” 

“I do. Not a soul shall know of it save Keziah 
herself.” 

“Thanks, young massa! 
gone, an’ quick.” 

Witbout another word we parted; I returning 
home with my trophy, which gave me the ec/at I 
expected, and the smile I coveted, Yellow Jerry 
going his own way, wherever that might be. 

I faithfully kept my promise to the fugitive; not 
saving a word of my having met him. And as 
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JOVINg Hus wader as any ever committed to tinted 
and scented paper. Keziah, rather a pretty quad- 
roon girl, could alone be judge of this. 

I never heard more of the runaway mulatto; 
nor, so far as I know, did his owner, my uncle. 
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For the Companion. 
A SCHOOL IN BENGAL. 
By James Parton. 


A village school in India does not cost much. Except 
in the rainy acason, it is held under the trees behind the 
echool-master’s house, and there are neither deska, 
benches, slates nor books. The boys sit upon the 
smooth hard ground, and the school-maxter upon a mat 
smoking his pipe. 

‘The school is divided into four classes, which are 
named after the writing material used by each. The 
lowest ia called the chalk-class, and sometimes the floor. 
class, the pupils of which learn to write with chalk 
upon the trodden ground. ‘The next is called the palm. 
leaf-class, as the pupils write upon palm leaves, ama- 
terial which is said to be much better for the purpose 
than our slates, as it never breaks, fs very light and costs 
nothing. The third is called the plantain-Icaf claxs; and 
the bighest of all, the seniors of the institution, write 
on paper, and are called the paper-class. 

For yeara the boys spend most of their time in writ- 
ing. There are fifty letters in many of the Indian alpha- 
bets, and these are joined and compounded in numbcr- 
Derlesn ways. Their system of numeration, also, is 
complicated, and requires a great deal of practice to 
use readily. 

‘A boy going to school in the morning carries under 
his left arm a bundle of twenty clean palm leaves. A 
pen of reed is behind bis ear, and he carries in his 
hand a rude ink-pot of clay. As he spends moat of tLe 
day in writing upon these leaves with ink, and rubs out 
his mistakes with bis hand or his wrist, he comes home 
at night pretty well smeared and spattered. This is 
reckoned honorable to him; and the blacker he is, the 
more his parents praise him for bis diligence at 
school. 

‘They have one practice which is familiar to all who 
are in the habit of passing by our own country school- 
houses; the children recite a great deal together. After 
writing most of the morning, the whole school says in 
chorus the letters, the diphthongs, and the hundred 
numerals. Then in the afternoon, when they are all 
tired of writing, they recite together, in a sing-song 
way, the multiplication-table up to twenty times 
twenty. 

It is 20 difficult to write thelr languagggshat a boy 
will spend some months in writing the names of the 
boys in the echool, and of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage. From names and words they advance to very 
short sentences, and at length begin to compose 
letters. 

Letter-writing is a great art with them; and even the 
addressing of a letter is a matter of much difticulty. 
India is the land where the idea of rank has been most 
developed. 

An old-fashioned native of Bengal cannot conccive of 
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our notion of human equality, and he looks upon every 
inbabitant of his teeming peninsula as being cither 
above him or below him. There are hundreds of ways 
in which men are tu be spoken to, or addressed in writ- 
ing, so as to properly recognize their rank. 

_ Ifa boy writes to his father, he must uee a certain 
prescribed, invariable form expressive of the profound. 
est respect. When he addresses his uncle, he must use 
another form, and there is a different form for a pater- 
nal and a maternal uncle. For cousine, second cousins, 
acquaintances and friends, there are special forms, as 
there are for all grades of the magistracy, priesthood 
and nobility. 

‘The achool hours seem to us intolerably long. Morn- 
ing school is held from seven to eleven, and afternoon 
school from three until sunset. 

‘The teacher receives from each pupil about three 
cents a month in money ; but besides this, every boy is 
expected to bring to afternoun school a small present of 
tobacco, or something of the kind; and once a month 
each brings a few pounds of rice, with the proper quan- 
lily of seasoning to go with it, such as oi], mustard and 
walt. 

With all his perquisites, however, the village school: 
master would be very poor if he did not generally cul- 
tivate a small quantity of land, which be manages to do 
by taking a partner who does the work. ‘The boys, 
also, are very glad to perform menial, labors for him, 
and it is coneidered a great privilege to fill and light his 
pipe. 

As so much of the school work is dull routine, in 
which boys cannot be expected to take much interest, 
the discipline is of necessity violent and severe. India 
is the native country of the rattan, and the schoolmas- 
ters use it with vigor and constancy. 

You can hardly pass near a village school in that 
strange country without hearing the swish of the de- 
reending implement of torture, and the yells of the vic- 
tim. Other modes of punishment are used that remind 
us of the Inquisition. For generations they have had 
a way of handcuffing an offender, tying bis feet, aud 
while he is thus helpless, drawing over his body a kind 
of nettle which stings, it is said, worse than a hornet, 

In some such way, all the school-boys in the world 
were once treated until the present century; and that 

is one reason why the world, age after age, has been 
filled with violence and bloodshed. 
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For the Companion. 


FLORIDA. 


Here Ponce de Leon dreamed his brightest dream, * 
Though Fount of Youth ne'er met his longing sight; 

Here spoils of beauty from the warm Gulfstream 
Float where the coral reefs are xlitt'ring bright. 


Here the mugnolta’s Parian censer swings, 
To shed rich incense through the day and night, 
And countless ortoles, with flame-colored wings, 
Sport midst the flowers all tinged with rainbow light. 


Here the palmetto waves its regal plume, 

The noontide hush the mock-bird bilthely breaks; 
The oleander in the twilight gloom 

Drops from its burning bush the golden flakes. 


Here orange groves, by gentle zephyrs fanned, 
Bestrew the sward with flakes of fragrant gold: 

From year to year this sunny, wondrous land 
Glows on In beauty as tn ayes old. 


And down the live onk's st cathedra 
‘The flash: of plunaxe ig a chandelier 
Iesylvan choir jullest ear begull 
The El Dorad 



















For the Companion. 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLES. 
*  Booboop Winjeel. 
Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, 
‘Alexandra Land, Jan. 21, 1881. 

There is not much game in the great interior country 
which the Overland Line crosses, only two kinds, in 
fact, worth hunting: the emu and the kangaroo, the 
former a great wingless bird, somewhat like the ostrich, 
but not quite as large. 

The natives stalk the emu and knock it down with 
boomerangs, or waddies, thrown from out the thickets; 
and they also make yards round the water holes withiit 
which they entrap whole flocks when coming to drink. 

The eggs, too, are eagerly sought. These are as 
large as a pint mug, of a beautiful deep malachite green, 
and very good eating, either bolled or roasted in hot 
ashes; and an emu steak cut from round the thigh 
bones is about equal to an ordinary hotel steak. 

Few of these birds are now ever scen near the sta- 
tions; but twenty or thirty miles back from the Line, 
to the westward, there are plenty of them along the 
creek-beds and round the ponds and “clay-pans.”” When 
first hunted on horseback, the emus exhibited 0 little 
fear as to allow the sportsman to ride up within a few 
rods, while they stood peeping and peering curiously 
at the horse. But they soon learned the danger; and 
it takes a fleet horse to run one down. 

&o, too, when I first made my appearance among 
them on “Jock,” my camel, the emus, though they 
peeked and quirked their heads curiously, did not seem 
to be much afraid, for I kept down out of their sight in 
the Aowdah; and my huge white umbrella completely 
shadowed me. 

All thie great wilderness country to the westward of 
the Line is full of wonders, wonders to me, at least, 
and I presume, to the most of readers. 

Some thirty-three or four miles to the northweat of 
the Station, there is a considerable tract, five or six 
square miles, I should judge, infested by a large, very 
fierce specics of brown ant. I was attracted to it by 
their houses, which are white and look Ike castles and 
churches with pillars, towers and domes of white, in- 
spiseated clay. These houses are from four to eight feet 
high; and this whole tract is like a vast city containing 
countless millions of inhabitants. 

Nor is it altogether safe to venture into the city, for 
while I sat lost in wonder at the extent of it and the 
odd, picturesque shapes of the buildings, Jock was at- 
tacked by thousands of the ants, and began stamping, 
whining and soon bellowing. That was one of the very 
few times I have ever been able to get him into a shuf- 
fling run. Bcores of the ants ran up hie legs, and I was 
soon having a lively skirmish with them in the how- 
dah. 

These ante not only bite sharply, but their bite is 
poisonous. People have been killed by them when left 
helpless near their hille, and animals sometimes fall 
into the underground passages and are killed by their 
bites. 

Their bite was sharp asa wasp's sting, it seemed to 
me. Meantime Jock was shambling op, breakjnx 
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through into underground galleries and tunnels at al- 
most every step; I fancy our track across their country 
was marked with desolation—for the ants; and I have 
little doubt we should have becn killed and our bones 
picked white in an hour’s time, had we not beat a bur- 
ried retreat. 

A two days’ journey (by camel) due westward from 
the Line at this place, takes the traveller across the 
scrub plains to the valley of a fair-sized river which I 
(after the custom of other explorers, and why not?) 
have named Aanlove, from my fellow-employé. 

There is plenty of timber here; lofty paper-bark 
gums, bloodwoods, oak and a tree witb leaves like the 
horse-chestnut. Yams are abundant; and there is a 
tree which hangs full of long pods which contain a seed 
that exactly resembles a filbert in taste. Altogether it 
acems to me avery pleasant country for settlere—if they 
had a railfoad, of course. A kind of tall, thick-jointed 
grass grows luxuriant ou the meadows; and I saw no 
less than ten new flowers, such, at least, as I bave 
never seen, very pretty, three of them climbers. 

At present the valley of the Manlove—which it is my 
intention to explore more thoroughly—is inhabited, or 
rather, I should say infested, by a black tribe which the 
Ghooras call the Wilguls. The first time I penetrated 
so far west as the river, 1 hud a curious adventure with 
these folk, and came near being knocked on the head, 
though it was my own fault. 

I had reached the river, which is there seventy-five or 
eighty yards wide, nod at that season of the year (No- 
vember) running full, and Jock was plodding leisurely 
along the bank from one clump of gums to another, 
when’ I heard a noise as of a man chopping not far 
ahead. A moment after J eepied a lubra (native wom- 

an), perched away up in the top of a large tree, sixty 
or seventy feet trom the ground, hammering and pound- 
ing away very industriously. 


At first I could not imagine what she was doing. But 
that was soon explained; for after digging and pound- 
ing for a minute, she suddenly thrust her arm into a 
hole in the tree-trunk and pulled out ap opossum. 

‘The creature clung on to the tree, growling; but the 
woman very deftly hauled it forth, and swinging it 
round, rapped its head against the trec, then dropped 
it to the ground. 

I was afraid if I startled her tou suddenly, she might 
fall; 80 1 began to coo-ec, which is the native halloo, 
softly. The lubra turned with this, and for what seemed 
to me at least half a minute, stared at Jock and his 
great overtopping umbrella. 

Thinking to reassure her, I called out in the Ghoofa 
lingo, ‘*Mackee serbuc chick-che!”” (Don't be afraid.) 
But the instant she heard my voice, she screamed! 

She came partly down to a great branch of the tree, 
then scrambled out on this and ran from off it into an- 
other tree, and from this into a third. Out of this lat- 
ter tree, which stood partly in the water, she dropped 
into the river and struck out for the other bank, wad- 
ing and swimming. 

I rode up and found not only the opossum which I 
had seen her fling down, but two more, each with their 
heads cracked. Close by, too, lay her yam-stick and a 
little pile of fine large white yams. . 

“What a nice partner you must be for your black 
fellow in the way of housekecping and getting a living, 
my lady,” I was thinking as I looked about, when sud- 
denly I spied a little round black head with great scared, 
intent eyes, peeping at me from behind a gum trunk a 
few yards off! 

But the instant I took a step toward the tree, a child, 
a little girl of five years, I should say, skulked from her 
covert and ran from there thirty or forty yards, toa 
large old stub, burned out hollow by fires. Within this 
old stamp, the little fugitive took refuge through a 
smutty crevice on one side; and when I came up, I 
could ree her crouching in the black hole, nothing about 
her one-half as plainly visible as the whites of her 
round, ecared eyes! Yet, thus far, the droll little 
thing had not uttered a cry nor a scund! 

I coaxed, and adopting n gentle tone, kept saying, 
“Qod narm chick che, Looboop,” (Do not fear, little 
baby). But when I put out my hand toward her through 
the crevice, she birred and spat at me. 

Then I tried my bright silk handkerchief, letting ber 
sce ft, and also my jingling ring of keys. I had a bird- 
call in my pocket, and with this I blew soft notes and 





jmjtated yarjous bird songs and animal cries, 





I could not entice the child out. 

At last I thought of my lunch, for it was already past 
lunch time; and getting a can of pressed meat and some 
soda.crackers and figs, from the howdab, I spread out an 
old newspaper on the ground, a few yards away 
from the crevice in the old stub, and laid my dinner. 
This done I sat down and proceeded to regale my- 
self. 

Looking round after a few minutes, I saw a much less 
scared little face pecping interestedly out at the crevice. 
No doubt the child was hungry. But I took no notice 
for a while. Presently, however, I puta fig on neracker 
and held it out towards her. 

She blinked violently and wriggied, but would not 
come out at first. So I ate the fig and cracker myself; 
but after awhile offered her another. ‘That proved irre- 
sistible; but any one must have laughed to see the emo- 
tions the little thing exhibited, and the droll, hesitant 
way in which she at last slipped out of her hole and 
slole up to get the cracker. The moment she had it in 
her chubby, black little fingers she was back inside 
the crevice again. 

But it tasted so good, particularly the fig, the like of 
which she had, of course, never tasted before, that she 
was not slow to come for a second cracker. As] took 
care not to frighten her by any sudden movement, she 
soon ceased to retreat into the etump, and would come 
up as soon as I offered her a tid-bit. 

In fact, this little bush miss soon cleared the paper of 
figs and crackers, and then looked most appealingly 
round for more. J then took her out where Jock stood, 
for a fresh supply. and soon had her in an eager frolic 
by holding out figs to her, und then running backwards 
from tree to tree. Once I fell down (purposely), at 
which she went into great laughter, and on getting the 
cracker, danced round me crying, “ Oogar-weety, oogar- 
| weety," twenty times over and over. 





In an hour's time we were such good friends, that the 
child would allow me to take her-up and place her in 
the howdah, all the more readily, I suppose, that the 
store of figs was in that. ag 

All this time I was looking for the return of the lubra, 
and rather wondered that she did not show herself on 
the other Bank of the river, to look for her pickaninny. 
But I bad heard that these blacks have no very great 
attachment for their children, and sometimes, when food 
is scarce, abandon them. 

At length, to please the child and astonish her folks 
when they came back, I tied my ,handkerchief—the 
bright-colored one—round her chubby little neck, and 
filling her fists with figs, climbed into the howdah and 
gave Jock the word to move on. But no sooner had we 
started and the child saw that I was going off, than she 
came running after me—without even stopping to eat 
the figs; and to see that odd, wee little thing, with but 
her one small garment, trotting along at the camel's 
hecls was the funniest sight imaginable. 

I stopped at length and motioned her to go back. 
But she only stood and blinked. Then I scowled men- 
acingly at her; but she only came up close beside Jock 
with a most appealing look, and when I again bade her 
go back, she squealed Justily. 

In fact, little savage though she was, the child yet 
had pretty, endearing ways; and rather than see her 
feel so badly, I put her in the back of the howdah and 
took her along. I meant to follow the river another 
day in that direction, and thought I eould leave her 
here when I came back—not a wise plan, by any 
means. 

As I now suppose, the child’s mother and perhaps 
others of the tribe had been all the while watching 
from the timber from the other side of the river. As 
long as they saw her faring well at my hands, they kept 


the little girl once or twice turned at the sound, I con- 
Jectured that Winjeel was her name. 

But when I stopped Jock and assayed to put her 
down, the little one resisted stoutly, clinging fast to 
the howdah and to my arm. She had not the least de- 
sire to return to her folks; much preferred me and my 
sweetmeats, in fact. 

1 was well-armed, and therefore was not much afraid 
of a whole tribe of blacks. So J started on again, and 
resolved to see what they would do. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral others had come up, and there were now in pursull 
of me at least a dozen natives, nine of whom were war- 
Hors all plentifully armed with spears and throw-sticks. 

Jock plodded unconcernedly on, while I sat quite at 
my case and watched their angry gestures; for there 
secmed far more of rage than of grief I thought, even 
on the part of the mother Jubra, who dashed forward 
beating the air with her fists and flouriebing her yam- 
stick. 

“Doo-ee pu-pee es boo-boop !” (Give me the baby), I 
called out to her several times, in the Ghcora lingo, 
which I think she understood, for each time I said it, 
she would dart towards me and make the most furious 
signs of rending me with teeth and nails. 

None of the men had thus far ventured up within 
eixty or seventy yards; but presently one threw bis 
boomerang. With the deep hurtling sound peculiar to 
this weapon, it came darting zigzag through the air, 
this way and that, till nearly over my head, when it 
rose suddenly thirty or forty feet almost perpendicu- 
larly, then describing a broad lateral curve, returned to 
the thrower, who caught it dexterously in his left hand. 

This was to intimidate me probably. 
is fired across a ship's bows to bring her to. 

Three times the black threw his boonierang in the 
eame way, and cach time it returned to his hand. But 
the fourth time instead of turning upward in the air 
when nearly over my head, it dove downward and went 
rip through my umbrella, At almost the aame instant 
a spear whizzed past, elght or ten feet overhead. 

Two or three carbine bullets would have dispersed 
them ; and at first thought I had felt tempted to carry 
off the child. Butafter all, I reflected, it is but natural 
aud right that these poor people should try to rescue 
her; she is theirs, not mine. 

So I took booboop Winjeel and put her down on the 
ground (I had to do it by main strength, for she re- 
sisted and squawled at parting most vociferously), and 
drove on. 

Her mother ran up and seized upon her—either with 
great affection, or in great wrath, I could not fairly 
make out which. But whichever it may have been, it 
was speedily forgotten in admiration of the gay silk 
kerchief, which J saw the three lubras holding up and 
gazing upon in great delight. 

a ee 
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CARLYLE—HIS WORK AND HIS WIFE. 

There {6 a story about a walk that Thomas Carlyle 
took once with a young friend. It was a night full of 
stars—one of those wide, luminous nights that secm to 
open into heaven. The solemnity of the scene pene- 
trated the great sad soul of Carlyle, and he grew more 
fend more allent. At last be stuod upon his own door- 
step, stopped to say good-night, and then turned round 
again, with,— 

“If you have anything to do, po 1T!” 

This was the gospel of Carlyle’s life—too much his 
gospel, as we shall see hereafter, but a lesson which 
cannot be too often repeated to most of us. 

Of late Carlyle has been difficult of access, and few 
new-comers bave been admitted to his presence. But 
Jast year he made an exception in favor of one of the 
sincerest of his worshippers—a young Englishman. 
This young man had grown up with Carlyle for his 
prophet. He had learned from Carlyle to live nobly— 
to hate shame, tu despise snobbishness, to honor purity 
and eclf-control. He fain would thank his great master, 
before the end of that long life came. 

He wrote a letter which 1 would give something to 
see. Ican fancy how a whole, honest, grateful heart 
overflowed in it. It touched Carlyle, who had been get- 
ting deaf, of late, to voices from the outside world, and 
he wrote, “Come.” 

At the appointed day and hour my young friend pre- 
sented himself. He was shown in. A table waa cov- 
ered with loose leavcs of manuscript; and among other 
papers scattered on the floor the old sage was groping. 

Hie tall figure was bent; his face, framed in a wiry 
gray beard, was thin and rugged. He had ona black 
velvet skull cap, and his eyes looked out from under his 
cavernous brows with a fierce brightness undimmed by 
time. He did not risc when my friend entered, but 
pursued his search. 

“Bee if you can find ‘43,’ will you?” was his saluta. 
tion. Down on his knees before his hero went the 
young man,—it was what he would have longed to do, 
in any case,—and soon he had found “43.” Carlyle tri- 
umphantly restored it to its place among the loore 
leaves on the table, and then began one of those memo- 
rable conversations which can never be forgotten. 

‘This young visitor to Carlyle was one of the moving 
spirits of a club in London which is called the Carlyle 
Club. The yearly membership of this club is only two 
dollars and a half—just enough to supply lights, fire, 
and a convenient place of mecting. Some twenty or 
more very earnest young men belong to it; and they all 
consider Carlyle their master and guide in the pursuit 
of truth. : 

Their first meeting after his death was like the com- 
ing together of children to mourn for a father. I doubt 
if Carlyle was eo sincerely lamented anywhere an by 
these earnest young soule, who had turned from the 
temptations of the world to try and follow in the path 
of toil and struggle to which their master beckoned 
them. I wonder if they would have loved the old man 








qulet. But when they made sure that I had really kid- 
napped the little girl, they were filled with alarm and 


rage. 

T had not proceeded more than two miles before I 
heard a prodigious outery from bebind; and soon a 
lubra followed by eight or ten blacks, with their apears, 
came racing after me through the wooded meadow-land. 
My little savage in the howdah ‘heard them, but turned 
a most apathetic eye upon her relations; for her fists 
and mouth, too, were full of cracker and figs. 

The lubra whom I supposed to be her mother jabbered 
and ecrenmed incessantly, elther at me or the child. In 
her crics and Jargon T repeatedly heard the word Tin- 





deel, or nomething like jt; and from the way in wich 


so fondly if they had lived with him, day by day, in 
that house at Chelsea. 

For Carlyle was a hard man. He came of hard stock. 
He was so accustomed to put his work before his own 
pleasure that he thought it ought to come also before 
the pleasure of apy one else. 

I hardly know, in all literature, a more pathetic book 
than the volume of “Reminiscences,” published since 
the old man’s death. They begin with his memories of 
-that strong old Scotchman, James Carlyle, his father. 
Thomas was the eldest child of his parents, having been 
born in 1795. His family designed him for a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, and sent him to Edinbu-gh 
to pursug hie theological studies, A 
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He found theology unsuited to his taste; but it 
was not without a terrible struggle that he re- 
nounced the profession chosen for him by his par- 
ents. He passed three days in his closet, scarcely 
eating or drinking. When he came forth from it, 
he had found out what he had to do; and from 
that time he began to “po 17.” But he did it at 

















too great cost both to him- 
self and to others. 

At thirty-one he married 
Jane Welsh, the beloved 
wife whose memory is em- 
balmed in the most touch- 
ing portion of the “Remi- 
es.” She was twen- 
y then, a beantiful 
creature, full of spirit and bright- 
ness, and with a strong tincture of 
innocent, girlish coquetry in her 
nature. 

From the first, she scems to have 
believed in Carlyle—to have adored 
his genius, and felt a sublime cer- 
tainty of his future success. Two 
years after they were married he 
took her to live in Craigenputtock, 
fifteen’ miles trom any town, in the 
wildest part of Dumfriesshire, and 
here they remained until 1834. \ 

‘What those six years of Craigen- 
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eyes were on her! All the long hours in which he 
was buried in his work, and she was keeping in- 
terruption away from him, more carefully than a 
mother does from her ‘sleeping’ baby—what of 
those hours? Miss Jewsbury says of them,— 

“It was a much greater trial than it sounds at 
first; for Mr. Carlyle was engrossed in his work, 
and had to give himsclf up to it entirely. It was 
his life that his work required; and she gave het 
life, too, which alone made such life. possible for 
him. Hers was no holiday task of pleasant com- 
panionship; she had to live beside him in silence, 
that the people in the world might profit by his 
full strength, and receive his message.” 

But the solitary confinement told on her health; 
only he did not know-it. During those six years 
he wrote his noble essays on German literature 
which have affected all subsequent criticism. The 
essay on “Burns,” which is worth all that every- 
one else has ever said about Burns put together, 
belongs to this period, as also does ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus.” 

In 1834 he removed to that part of London 
called Chelsea; and there he lived, henceforth, un- 
til he died. At one time he got the idca that his 
Chelsea house was too noisy. He mounted a su- 
perb black horse, the gift of a friend, and with 
three maps of Great Britain and two maps of the 
world in his pockets, he sallied forth to explore 
the surrounding country in search of anew home. 

After a weck of exploration he came back, and 
had the walls of his study padded to make them 
proof against noise—he had resolved to live and 
die in Chelsea. + 

In this house much the same strange life went 
on as among the moors of Scotland. More people 
came and went, to be sure; but still for most of 
the time it was Carlyle forgetting everything in 
his work, and his wife forgetting everything cise, 
herself included, for his sake. Just a few months 
betore her death she went away without him in 
pursuit of health, and he staid behind, working. 
No wonder he cried out so passionately after she 
was gone,— 

“Ah me, she never knew fully, nor could I show 
her, in my heavy-laden, miserable life, how much 
Thad at all times regarded, loved, and admired 
her. No telling of her now. Five minutes more 
of your dear company in this world. Oh, that I 
had you yet, for but five minutes, to tell you all! 
this is often my thought since April 21.” 

She died in 1866, and he buried her in remote 
Dumfriesshire, where he lies now, at last, beside 
her. On her part of their common tombstone he 
had inscribed,— 

“For forty years she unweariedly forwarded her 
husband, as none other could, in all of worthy 
phat he did or attempted,” 


THE YOUTH’S 

No wonder that the world seemed to him “no 
better than an empty dog-kennel” when she had 
gone out of it. By some strange fatality she died 
at last, in the brougham he so bitterly reproached 
himself for having delayed too long to provide for 
her. 

Driving alone in the Park, another brougham 
upset her little dog, which lay on its back 
and screamed. Feeble as she was, she pulled 
the check-string, and got out to set the little 
creature right, and took it into the carriage 

\ with her. When the carriage door was opened 
| half an hour afterwards, she had died there, 
} as for so much of her life she had lived—quict- 
| ly, uncomplainingly, and alone. 

‘That death took place fifteen years ago, 

and, year by year, since then, the old man 
has gone to stand alone by his darling’s dis 
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out he tottered so he feared ‘that he might fall. 
This year he has gone for the last time—borne 
silently to liedown beside her in the silence. 
Louise CHANDLER MovLton. 
ee Se 
For the Companion. 
FROM SADI. 


A friend placed Jn my hand one day 

A perfumed bit of pptter’s clay. 

ZArt thou ambergris, or musk grled 15 
“Thy fragrance fils both earth and sky! 

Then meekly answered the puor bit of ground, 
“Companion of the rose once was I found, 
And since in her sweet fragrance I abound; 
But for that rose I had remained for ay: 

Past redemption—a bit of potter’ 
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ROYAL MARRIAGE BELLS. 

The bright and always gay city of Vienna was 
recently the scene of unusually brilliant festivities. 
The occasion was the marriage of Prince Rudolph, 
eldest son of the Emperor of Austria, and the fu- 
ture sovereign of that Empire, with the fair young 
Princess Stephanie of Belgium. 

Very enlivening is the description of the scenes 
which attended this royal wedding. The bells of 
the city rang ont their n and cheery welcome 
to the bride. Her pathway seemed fairly choked 
with the mass of flowers lavished on her progress. 
There was music everywhere, and military reviews 
and gorgeous arrays of costumes and cavalcades 
played their part in the joyous greeting. 

The fathers and mothers of bride and groom 
were present at the wedding, and lent the splen- 
dor of royalty to the occasion. The Austrian Em- 
peror also gracefully signalized the happy event 
by founding scholarships in the schools, and grant- 
ing amnesties to several bundred criminals who 
lay in the prisons. 

It is often remarked that royal marriages are 
seldom the result of mutual love on the part of 
the princes and princesses who are thus bound to- 
gether for life. They are more frequently brought 
about by the policy of great States, and the care- 
ful negotiation of diplomatists. A marriage be- 
tween the son of one monarch and the daughter 
of another is still, even in these modern times, 
thought to cement alliances and strengthen the 
realms of both. 

But happily for the young royal people, this 
rule is not always followed. Even in royal circles 
unions are sometimes made which are prompted 
by strong mutual affection. Such was the case in 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales with his fair 
Danish wife. He might have made a far more 
splendid match; but the sweet personal attractions 
of Alexandra led him to follow the promptings of 
his heart; and the sequel has shown how much 
happier such a marriage is likely to be than one 
dittated solely by supposed political interests, 











The marriage of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, father of the bridegroom of the other day, 
was also undoubtedly one of sincere affection. 
The Empress, though a grandmother, is still a 
beautiful and charming woman. 

It is related that a few years ago, when the 
young Prince Rudolph came of age, his father the 
Emperor took him aside one day, and promised 
him that he should never be urged to marry any 
princess whom he did not love. ‘You shall con- 
sult your own inclinations in your marriage,” said 
the Emperor. ‘And, my son, whosoever you may 
choose for your bride shall be welcomed by your 
parents as a daughter.” 

It was, therefore, the yoyng Prince himself who 
freely selected the young daughter of the King of 
Belgium as his life-partner, and the sharer of his 
future throne; and we need not doubt that the re- 
cent marriage was one of those royal unions that 
are founded on mutual love. ‘ 

Prince Rudolph is twenty-three, and his bride is 
seventeen. She is lovely in person, and comes 
froin a family and country which are well calcu- 
lated to lend high breeding and cultivation to 
their daughtcrs. The Prince himself has been 
well-trained, and gives bright promise of an intelli- 
gent and high-bred imanhood. 

: Sees 
For the Companton. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


To one with honor crowned and reverent years, 
With all things dear a well-spent life can give, 

Death comes not clothed Jn cloud and grim with fea 5; 
Life's battle won, what further need to live? 


Rather Death greets him, like a cordial friend, 
Saving. “'Tis time, O Comrade, to depart! 

Well can I lead thee to thy Journey's end,— 
‘The father’s fadeless home and loving heart.” 


“Twas thus with him, the noble man, whose breath 
So swiftly sank it scarce expired in strife; 

Yea, not ungentle was that touch of Death, 
Beside his ks, his hearthstone, and his—wife. 


Thou widowedouet may that rare light which streams 
From Christ's great pity gird thy grief with grace, 
‘TiN thou in turn hast left our yale of dreams 
‘To Join thy loved onc ina lofticr place! 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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THE EXTENDED LOANS. 

The new administration has undertaken one of 
the most remarkable financial operations ever at- 
tempted, and one which it is safe to say, would not 
be possible in any other country in the world. It 
has begun, and is likely to carry out successfully, 
a scheme for reducing the rate of interest on about 
tive hundred and sixty millions of dollars of debt, 
by the voluntary consent of the holders of its 
bonds. 

At the beginning of President Garficld's term, 
three classes of the public debt would soon be- 
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The First class of debt was the Oregon War 
Loan, contracted amore than twenty ycars ago to 
refund to the Governments of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory the expenses of an Indian war. 
It was less than a million in amount, bore interest 
at six per cent., and was payable on the first of 
July this year. 

Next was the loan known as the Sixes of ’81. 
A part of this debt was the carlicst loan contracted. 
by the Government to meet the expenses of the 
Civil War in 1861. Fifty mihions of it were ad- 
vanced by the banks of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, in the summer of that year. The 
loan was made in gold; it also bore six per cent. 
interest, and is payable at the end of June. The 
amount of this debt at present is about one bun- 
dred and ninety-five, millions. 

Finally, there is the Funded Loan of 1881. These 
bonds were issued in 1871 and the years following, 
when it was found practicable to refund the Five- 
Twenties at a lower rate of interest. They were 
made redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment after ten years from theirdate; and although 
spme of the bonds have not been issued much 
more than five years, the whole loan may be paid 





this year. 

The original amount of this loan, like that of 
the others, was much larger thanitisnow. When 
the new administration came into power, the sum 
was about four hundred and seventy millions, and 
the rate of interest is five per cent. It will besecn 
that the Treasury Department had to deal with a 
maturing debt of not far from six hundred and 
sixty-six millions. 

Inasmuch as the revenue is much in excess of 
the ordinary expenditures, a large part of this 
debt can be paid off outright. The amount will 
probably be more than one hundred millions dur- 
ing the year, but as paying off the public debt is 
a very commonplace affair,,we will say no nore 
about it, but notice the manner in which the rest 
of the loan, that which is not to be paid at present, 
is dealt with. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued a circular 
to all holders of the six per cent. bonds, except the 
Oregon war deht, notifying them that their bonds 
would be paid at the time when they became re- 
deemable, namely, on the Ist of July. At the same 
time he informed them that if they should so de- 
sire, and would request him to thateffect, he would 
stamp their bonds that they were not todraw more 
than three and one-half per cent. interest after 
June. 

For an individual debtor this would be. decid- 
edly a cool proposition. It was saying to the 





creditors of the Government, “If you are anxious 
that I shall not pay you the debt I owe you, make 
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a written request that I shall not hereafter pay you 
so much interest as Ido now by about forty-two 
per cent., and I will agree to it.” 

But cool or not, the creditors of the Government 
were glad to take up with the offer. Nearly the 
whole of the one hundred and ninety-five millions 
of six per cent. bonds were presented “for contin- 
uance” at three and one-half per cent., and the re- 
suit is that the Government saves something like 
five millions of dollars a year in interest. 

The success was so great that, as soon as it was 
made sure, the Secretary gave a similar notice to 
the holders of the five per cent. loun. This notice 
was given on the 12th of May, and the owners of 
the bonds have until the lst of July in which to 
decide whether they will have their money or bonds 
drawing less interest. There is no doubt that they 
will choose not to be paid. 

‘When the operation has been completed, the 
Government will have no debt outstanding that 
pays more than four and one-half per cent. inter- 
est. 

ee 
WORSHIPPING UNDER FIRE. 

Friends of pur dead heroes will ‘dress no sweeter 
sod” on Memorial Day than that which covers the grave 
of the gallant Commodore Andrew H. Foote. A sim- 
ple tribute to the piety of that Christian sailor and 
patriot i the fairest flower we can lay upon bie dust. 

On Saturday, the 13th of April, 1862, Foote’s gun-boat 
flotilla moving down the Mississipp] towards Memphis 
drew the fire of the garrison in Fort Pillow, and round- 
ed to, near the Arkansas sbore, within cannon-shot of 
the fortress. 

It wus necessary for the ships to fight their way, and 
the Sabbath morning dawned amid the smoke of battle. 

Hour after hour the deadly shot and shell tore through 
the air, answering each other from fort and fleet—ull 
ten o’cluck came, and the Commodore called a pause. 
It was the time when, on Sundays, he always held di- 
vine service, gathering his men around him to worehip 
Gud. He would not omit it now. 

There on the deck of the flay-ship Benton, in the 
midst of the solemn peril of battle, the devout com- 
mander calmly read to bis officers and sailors the Serip- 
ture lesson for the day, and then led them in prayer. 

It was his own prayer, and not the one printed in the 
scrvice-book. He prayed out of bis own heart, and 
with bis eyes lifted to heaven. It was not a long prayer, 
but it was a fervent one, invoking earnestly and elo- 
quently the belp of the Lord of Hosts to the cause he 
and his followers loved aud would give their lives to 
maintain. 

At the close be addressed his men, explaining to 
them the dire necessity that in time of war would sume- 
times compel a patriot to interrupt the Sabbath day's 
devotions for the bitter work of strife, and showing how 
the extremes of duty had met, obliging Christians both 
to pray and fight. 

All paid quiet and reverent attention, with uncovered 
heads, while the good commodore read and prayed and 
spoke, though the cnemy’s guns and mortars meanwhile 
kepf up a continual fire, and several shells during the 
service burat in the air directly over the ship. 

The death of Commodore Foote not very long after- 
wards deprived the country of one of its noblest de- 
fenders, and added another to the starred worthies who 
passed up during those years of unhappy strife from 
the conflicts of carth to the peace of heaven. 

—+or— 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 

A total eclipse of the moon wili occur on the twelfth 
of June, which may be seen by all who are willing to 
give a portion of the night to the observation. 

The eclipse begins according to Boston time at Oh. 
26m. A. M., or about a half-hour after midnight. The 
moon then enters the dark shadow of the earth, a por- 
tion of her disc seeming to be cut off, and the visible 
portion growing smalier until she is wholly immersed 








in the shadow. She reaches this point at Ih. 20m.,” 


and is then totally eclipsed. ae 

‘The total phase continues until 2h. 51m, when the 
shadow begins to pass away, the, moon gradually rq 
appearing until 3h. 52m. The eclipse then enda, and tht 
round, full moon te scen descending in the west, while 
the glow of the morning light Irradiates the east, and 
the sun is within half an hour of his appearance above 
the horizon. Observers will notice that at totality the 
moon is not entirely invisible, but shines with a lurid, 
copper-colored light. The carth’s atmoeghere refracta, 
or bends the sunlight towards the moon, and thus tinges 
its whole circumference with a ruddy glow, that im- 
parte a weird clement to the scene. 

The cause of the cclipse may be easily comprehended. 
‘The earth passes between the sun and-moon, and her 
shadow hides the moon from sight. An eclipse of the 
moon must occur at full moon, as the moon is then op- 
posite the sun and the earth between them. The reason 
the moon ie not eclipsed at every full moon is because 
her orbit is inclined to that of the ecliptic, or sun’s path, 
and she passes cither above or below it excepting when 
she is at her node, or point of intersection. 

If there were inhabitants in the moon, when we are 
observing a lunar cclipse, they would be witnessing the 
far grander sight of a solar eclipse, for while the earth’s 
shadow hides the mvon from the earth, it also hides the 
sun from the moon. A short time after the eclipse of 
the sun had passed off, a superb crescent, or new carth, 
would appear in the lunar sky, thirteen times as large 
as our new moon. 
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A SON’S PRIDE. 

Thomas Carlyle had avery humble origin. His fa- 
ther was a stone-mason and worked as a day laborer. 
But he was honest und upright and impressed bin sturdy 
character upon his cbildren. 

Though he had not had the advantages of an cduca- 
tion, he decided that Thomus should attend school. 80 
he sent him away to study against the advice of his 
neighbors, who prophesied that when he became learned 
he would despise and forget his humble parents. 

These sinister predictions were-far from being real- 
ized. How abundantly the son honored his father! He 
writes, “Ought I not to rejoice that God has given me 
sucha father? Let melearn of him. Let fne write my 
books as he built his houses, and walk as blamelessly 
through this shadow world, if God eo will, to rejolp 
him at last,” 
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Of bis mother, too, a plain, quict Scotch woman, he 
Invariably speaks with the tenderest love. Calls her 
* his incomparable mother,” and no words seem too 
emphatic to express bis devotion. “Ob, her patience 
with me! Oh, her never-tiring love! Blessed be por- 
erty which was never indigence in any form, and which 
bas made all that ten-fold more dear apd sacred to me!” 

Such sentiments of affection are more powerful than 

bis intellectual attainments to ‘keep the memory green” 

of the ‘Sage of Chelsea.” 
gp 
GYMNASTICS AS CURE OF DISEASE. 

Boerhaave, the great Dutch physician, inscribed on 
the wall of his lecture-room, ‘I gave the medicine, God 
cured the disease.” He was far in advance of the doc- 
tors of his era, and promulgated ideas which were then 
novel, but which science has since made commonplace. 

In an age of dosing, when quantity was as much 
thought of as quality, he sald,— 

“When I reflect on the immunity of hard-working 
people from the effects of wrong and overfecding, I can. 
not help thinking that most of our fashionable diseases 
might be cured mechanically, instead of chemically, by 
climbing a bilter-wood tree, or chopping it down, if 
you like, rather than swallowing a decoction of its dis- 
gusting leaves.” 

Every echool-boy now knows that physical vigor is 
the basis of bodily health, and may only be retained by 
exercise. But in those days few physicians cared to 
utter the truth, even if they themselves knew it. 

‘The ancient Greeks, knowing that an effeminate man 
is half-sick, provided gymnastic exercises. ‘They used 
these to promote health and prevent disease, An old 
Greek doctor, Asclepiades,” is quoted ax an authority 
by Dr. Oswald to enforce the dogma that gymnastics 
will cure discase. 

‘hie philosopher bad found that health could be pre- 
served, and if lost, restored, by physical exercise alone, 
and not only discarded the use of internal remedies, 
but made a public declaration that he would forfeit all 
claim to the title of a physician if he should ever fall 
sick or die but by violence or extreme old age. 

Asclepiades kept his word, for he lived upward of a 
century, and died from the effects of an accident. He 
used to prescribe a course of gymnastics for every form 
of bodily ailment. 

——__+o+—_—___ 
TREMOR OF GREAT ORATORS. 

It ie a curious fact that great orators seldom fail to be 
nervous with apprehension, when about to make an im- 
portant speech. Luther, to his last years, trembled, 
when he entered the pulpit. The eame is true of Rob- 
ert Hall. Mr. Gough confesses that he is always in a 
tremor in coming before an audience. Many of the 
leaders of the House of Commons fn England have given 
aimilar testimony. 

Canning said he could always tell in advance when he 
was about to make one of his best speeches by a chill 
running through him, caused by a fear of failure. Lord 
Der by, the father of the present Earl, when a young 
toata, Was cre of the most impressive speakers in Par- 
liument. He was known as the “Prince Rupert of de- 
bate,” and seemed #0 self-poanessed as tobe incapable 
of embarrassment. But he anfd;—~ 

“When I am going to speak, my throat and lips are 
as dry as those of a man who ie going to be hanged.” 

"Tierney, whom Lord Mucaulay calls one of the most 
fluent debaters ever known, eald he never rose in Par- 
lament without feeling his knees knock together. Itis 
one of the compensations of nature, that the nervous 
temperament which occasions the trembling is also one 
of the causes of oratorical succest 
=e — - 

THRIFT. 

The pithy proverb, “What fs saved, not what is 
earned, makes wealth,” is cften forgotten. The earn- 
ings of labor in this country are larger than in any 
other part of the world, but nowhere is there so much 
complaint of poor wages, and nowhere are strikes 80 
common. The chief trouble is that the majority o' 
families live up to their incomes, and any extraordinary 
expense or a lowering of wages brings real suffering. 

In France, the peasant farmers and the city mechan- 
ics, with leas than half the average wages of farm-labor- 
ers and mechanics in this country, lay by capital for a 
time of need. When a loan is offered by the Govern- 
Ment, peasants and mechanics come forward in great 
numbers to invest their savings, and it is taken by, the 
people more generally than by the bankers. 

‘An American resident in France says that nineteen 
out of twenty familfés lay by something every year 
from their incomes. No matter how small the income 
is, eomething must be saved for future needs. If the 
game custom was followed in this country, there would 
be leas complaint and more contentment. 

— 
HIS OWN COIN. 

The Inte Dr. Coleman was once travelling in the early 
wilds of Ohio, and entering a hotel, called for dinner. 

He noticed, upon sitting down at table, there was a 
glasa of whiskey beside bia plate. After eating, he 
paid his bill. The landlord charged bim for the whis- 
key. 

“Bul ‘id the worthy doctor, ‘I have made no use 
of it, and never do.” 

“It was there and you could have had it; you must 
pay.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. 

Some time after the doctor was there again, and be- 
fore eating, he placed his medicine-case beside his plate. 
After eating, when paying his bill, be brought in charges 
for medicine. 

*But,” said the host, ‘I have not had any.” 

“Ah, but you could have had it; it was on the table. 

—_———r- 
YOUTH LEADING OLD AGE. 

A reader of the Companion, living at Charlotte, N. 
C., describing an instance of tender respect paid by 
youth to old age, which he witnessed, says: 

The locomotive came puffing into the depot, and 
everybody was in a hurry to step on the train. It was 
not strange, therefore, that only one person seemed to 
notice an old man groping hie way nervously through 
the crowd. He was bent nearly double with age and 
infirmity, and his sight was evidently impaired. 

‘A lad of seventeen years, however, did notice him. 
Recognizing his helplesuncss, he took him tenderly by 

arm and gently led him into the car. The respect- 
































THE YOUTH 


fal action attracted attention. Young and old paused 
for a moment to gaze upon youth guiding old age. I 
knew not the lad, but I said heartily, ‘God bieas him!" 








DO SMALL THINGS THOROUGHLY. 

Every boy should ponder the words of the Preacher 
in Ecclesiastes: Whatscever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” The injunction is exceeding 
broad, for it covers «mall things as well as large ones. 
The Hon. Josiah Quincy reports, in the Independent, 
conversation he once had with Daniel Webster, which 
illustrates the preacher's words : 


‘The conversation was running upon the importance 
of doing small things thoroughly and with the full 
measure of one's ability. This Webster illustrated by 
an account of some petty insurance case that was 
brought to him when a young lawyer in Portsmouth. 

Only a small amount was involved, and a twenty-dollar 
fee was all that was promised. He saw that to do his 
clients full justice, a journey to Boston, to consult the 
Law Library, would be desirable. 

He would be out of pocket by such an expedition, 
and for his time he would receive nu adequate compen: 
sation. After a little hesitation, he determined to do 
his very best, cost what it might. He accordingly went 
to Boston, looked up the authorities, and gained the | 
case. 

Years after this, Webster, then famous, was passing | 
through New York. An important insurance cise was 
to be tried the day after his arrival, and one of the coun- 
sel had suddenly been taken ill. 

Money was no object, und Webster was begged to 
name his terms and conduct the cas 

“1 told them,” said Mr. Webste: that it was pre- | 
posterous to expect me to prepare a legal argument at | 
a few hours’ noti They insisted, however, that [ 
should look at the papers; and this, :tfter some demur, | 
I consented to do. 

“Weill, it was my old twenty-dollar case over again, 
and as I never forget anything, I had all the authorities 
at my fingers’ ends. The court knew that I had no 
time to prepare, and were astonished atthe range of my 
acquirements. 

“So, you sec, I was handsomely paid both in fame 
and money for that journey to Boston; and the moral 
is that good work is rewarded in the end, though, to be 
sure, one’s own self-approval should be enough.” 
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WHEN TO USE GESTURE 

A writer in the Golden Rule rebukes the tendency to 

a gushing and over-fine style in literature as well as in 
oratory, and emphasizes a useful hint as follows : 





A young lady in France, placed under the tuition of 
(we think) Madame Clairon, was constantly offending 
her teacher by excessive action with her arms. She 
was in the habit of flinging them about in a supereroga- 
tory way, which tore passion to tatters, “in Ercles 
vein.” After many admonitions, the lady resolved to 
tie her pupil’s hands to her sides with a piece of string. 

Now,” said the girl, “I can’t move them at all!” 

“Go on with your part,” kindly replied the other, 
smiling. 

And go on she did, with elocution all the better {% 
action the less. At last, on reaching the climax of her 
part, her excitement nerved her hittle wrists, she burst 
the strings, and as your charwoman would phrase it, 
she “gestulated” with great vehemence. When it was 
over, she apologized, with tears in her eyes, saying she 
really “could not help it." To her surprise, her in- 
structress praised her action this Lime. 

“That, mon enfant, is what we want. Reserve your 
vehement dis aye of feeling till you cannot help in 
ing them, and they will be both appropriate and suc- 
cessful.” 


aa the Jessen is slags A Spee yith 
hot, is the secret of success in most undertakings. 
=e 
SUICIDE FROM DRINK. 

After all it is the small doses of poison that do the 
mischief, Tf all the drinkers would begin taking large 
doses of aleohol—or were obliged to do so—there would 
soon be nobody left who would dare to drink. There 
may be a certain scientific value in such facts of amaz- 
ing human degradation and foolishness as the following 
from the Chicago Washingtonian : 

















‘The quantity of alcoholic liquor that is sufficient to | 
kill, if taken at asingle draught, is being determined 
satisfactorily by actual experiment. The other day an 
aged colored man in Texas drank three pints of whiske 
and fell dead. A German paper now tells of a woman 
who has made a similar experiment in a tavern in the 
village of Wirrwitz near Breslau, where she and her 
husband, being engaged jointly as travelling venders of 
lampblack—a business that is a recognized specialty in 
Germany—had put up for the night. 

‘The feat was occasioned by a boast made by her in 
the course of conversation with a number of tavern 
loungers that she could drink a pint of brandy ata sin- 
gle draught if any one of her bearers had the ability to 
pay for it. ‘The offer was taken up, and she drank’ the 
orady as proposed. Then, however, she sat down 
and covered her face with her hands, and when after 
some time, her husband, becoming alarmed, tried to 
arouse her it was discovered that she was dead. 

















ee — 
MR. BURDETTE’S ITALIAN. 

We haye read of a man who, being told there was 
nothing to eat in the house, bade his wife bring him a 
plate and knife and fork, so that he could “go through 
the motions.” Says Mr. Burdette, in one of his char- 
acteristic little satires: 

On being introduced to the great tragedian Sig. Sal- 
vini, I opened the conversation by remarking,— 

“Chiaros curo maccaroni,” to which he courteously 
responded, ‘Sig. Americano, Andante stiletto.” 

I was delighted to hear it, and replied,— 


“Mezzo tinto, bittorto Emannello viro voo 
eemed to please Salvini, and he replied, smil 








“Bianissimo staccato mio.” 

Lagreed with him, and he said,— 

“Bravo lazzaroni piano. 

He seemed to like the idea very much, and declared 
quite earnestly ,— 

“Handano organo granderino.” 

I then shook hands and withdrew, as 1 saw many of 
his friends waiting an opportunity to speak to him,— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 

40+. = 
ROBBING A CONGRESSMAN. 

Fifty years ago members of Congress frequently 
journeyed from their homes to Washington on horse- 
back. The roads were bad, and sometimes a Congress- 
man met with an adventure more pleasant to relate at a 
dinner-table than to experience. The Hon. Josiah 
Quincy tells of such a one which befell Mr. Rufus 
Greene Amory, of Boston: 

Mr. Amory had undertaken the journey on horsebac 
and had fallen among highwaymen, who were as hig! 
toned and chivalrous as those of the novel. | 

They took his money, indeed, and bound him to a} 
tree; but these acts seem to have been strictly profes- 
sional, and he told how the thieves regretted, with 
abundant courtesy, that they were compelled to put an 
old gentleman to any inconvenience. 

“T an old gentleman !” exclaimed the narrator. 
not the fellows have been content with theft, 
adding libel?” And the merry old soul led off a conta- 
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GENO, CLASS SEMINARY, A safe home 
and good Instruction, Classic: lish, Music. Ex- 
penseslow. low. Apply to C.E. Brattleboro, Vt. 


AGENTS Wood Beit aPatsne, You Geetha yaar ee 
ok. Sells at sight. 
Address Dr, Chase's Printing House, ann Aroore stieh: 


BEATTY'S ORGANS ©. 
stops, 
5 sets reeds only $65. 
Pianos $125 up. [27 Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
Address BEATTY, ¥, Washington, N 


100 WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns for 2c, A 
t book containing 100 patterns’ for 
Worsted Work, Totlet Sets, ete., seopuding patterns of 
Flouvers, Birds, Stork, borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, 
‘Animals, Etephant, Deer, Cats, Rooster, Comic Designs, 
8 Alphabets, = i each, 8 for'$l._ Send 3c. stamps. 
FALLS, iss. Box Y, 


_ THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
wer elry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold C! ‘hains, &c., is 
the Indexieal Silver Soap, Sample by mail 15 cts, 
Fine Toilet aR, 

TOWINSON ON BROS. & CO,, Boston, Mass, 



























nn, Mass, 





An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 


A combination of the active principles of Peruvian 
[tne meatal p Iron, It is Jendoreed and recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMA’ © TRON TONIC for the cure of dyspep- 
a lone od appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, CL. & 
CO. For sale iy y all druggists, 


|Or WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT?” 
adie (ouNE man, away fram home no better book 
to send him than Kent's New Commentary, a Man- 
uai for young men and won Many a “GOD BLESS 
you!” comes to the author from anxious mothers for 
his interest in “our sons.” Many a mother will wish her 
“darling boy” sould have pea itor guide “before he 
went astray.” No parent will ever regret its 
Malled to any address for $1, e ar 


ENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 


























Directions for measuring, samples of 
F styles of xarments, with prices, 
upon application by mail. Pleces 
for mending sent with cach suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 





COLGATE & CO.'S The tender and delicate 

odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the halr and 


TOILET 
to the skin, is very remark- 


WATER. |*: 
GREAT LUNG AND CHEST CORDIAL 
AND GREAT HEALING VITAL OIL. 
Taken and applied in connection with each other are 
confidently recommended as a cure for all cases of con- 
sumption, except in its last stuges. Slight affections of 
the lungs and ch are usualy relieved inafew days. Pre- 

H. the Rhode Island Medi- 


ite, Providence, R.I. Two. 
other external nee, wa 
















bottles, one for internal and th 





be sent to all parts of the country, by express, C. 
or on recep s'Dr. 
Agency, 13'T1 13h 





H. Ronis r 3 
Boston, Mass. 
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DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tie, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and isnot affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 


For sale by leading Mer- 


chants. Price by mail $1.25. 
WARNER BRO'S, 





PATENT READY “WOUND | BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 











Wound Bobbins 
vances 200 YARDS, 
for Sewing Machines 


Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALT READY to put int 
PERFECTLY ND, and improve t 
Work and surongtlt of 20a 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 ¢ 
ne and number 
THREAD CC 















xining 200 
ering, mention 






coke, Mass. 
hestnut Si 
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HAND OR MACHINE 
SEWING. 





3 the 
and quiets the nois) 
poys. Fascinates all. Wi 
it Tidies, Rugs, Lamp Mats aud jots of things. Prepaid 
mailonly 13 exnts. 1 Knitter, 12 knots Worsted,15 New 
Worsted Work Patterns ind Catalogue, 30e. Our New 
Pattern Book for puree work, over Ii 
designs,all new.25e.: 6 New Tidy Patterns 2% 
—ll for 65e. Send 3e. stamp for pricelist 
and directions for purchasing by mail, at 
wholesale prices, all kinds of fancy-work ma-| 
terials, T.E. PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 





BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS — 





Envelopes, + bral Rutoerapi 


randum Book, and also a pret 
size 10}exl4in. Address H. 


A CARD TO 


Mechanics 


AND 


Manufacturers. 


‘There has been a demand from mechanics for a Scroll 
Saw adapted for heavy work. We now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing such a machine to your attention, 


eet Pens 0 V hte 
Album, 1 1 
Plone ‘Samer emer 
» NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 






Description of Demas No. 5: 
Height from floor to table, 43 in.; Swing of Saw, 24in.; 
Weight of Balance Wheel, 50 Ibs.; Diameter of Balance 
Wheel, 21 in.; Stroke, 24¢ in.; Speed from 1000 to 2000 
strokes; Weight of Machine, 110 Ibs. 

This machine is adapted especially for heavy work, 
and also to be used by power in factories; ts built entire~ 
ly of iron and steel, and built sufficiently strong and 
heavy to execute any and all work required, and 
will execute it with as great ease and rapidity asany 
$25 machine ever built. It will eut three-ineh plank 
readily. Is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
use it, and will last a life-time. 

Many boys who began business with the $3.00 Holly are 
now doing well and making money. Such boys will find 
this machine a great help. 

With it they can do Jobbing work for carpenters, and 
all kinds of large, heavy work, such as bracket and scroll 
work for verandas, ete. 


PRICE ONLY $10 00. 
Orders from the West shipped from ourWestern Depot, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


















gious laugh at his own pleasantry, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








‘At about one half former prices. Esch Fan contains unique and 
elegant designs interspersed with silver spray, two silver bands oF 
borders’ encircling the whole, ‘The Ribs and Outaides are heavily 
Lacquered, the latter being beautifully decorated with either Gold or 
Silver. We have selected the latest and moat fashionable shades of 
color, and ladies who desire a stylish and really beautiful fan at a 
trif_ing cost, either to present to a friend or for their own use, should 
order one © more atonce. Our lady friends must not associate these 
fans with the cox:mon Japanese fans.eold at alow price, ‘The above 
‘Mustration is an exact representation ofthe fan, Each fan packed in 
a strong box. Price 21 cents, or seven Be. postage stamps, Three 
fans (different shades of color if desired) for 5@ cents, Send clean 
portage stamps of any denomination, and we will mail the fans poste 
pald. Address e 
EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO., 


Berens: 4614, 87 Warren St., New York. 





For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, © ae 
liness, Durabill oan ene Unequated. 
MORSE BRO: Cal 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A, SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success~ 
fultreatment and cure of Rupture, may, until further 
notice, be consulted as follows: At'his principal office, 
%1 Broadway, New York. on Saturdays. Mondays, an 
‘Tuesdays, and at his branch office, 43 Milk St., Boston, on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays of each week. 
book, with, photographic Mkenesses of bad cases before 
and after cure, is nailed to those who send 10 cents. 
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56 of the most Popular Songs, 

25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 

— free on aa Peoeint of 6c. in stam 
to pay postage and packing, to all w! 


ment oa thls paper tin ae 
2 ie 


Lond 
~ 122,24 & 2 

eed T= a ee a 
For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidn 
These it organs are the natural cleansers of the 
tem. If they work well, health will be preserved; if they 
become Inactive, dreadful diseases are likely to’ follow, 

because the blood is poisoned with the humors that shoul 
have been expelled naturally. KIDNEY-' WY, ten is 
to restore the natural action, and throw off the disease, 
‘Thousands haye heen cured, Sold by all druggists, Price $1, 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD HOME REVISITED. 


Tcame, but ah, how changed the place 
Once fresh with many a rustic grace! 

The gate hung creaking in the wind, 

The path, o'ergrown, F scarce could find, 
And through the long-deserted rooms, 

Now hung with memory's sombre glooms, 
My footsteps in their hollow tread 
Seemed but the echoes of the dead, 










Came back wv 
For one brief moment, and then tears 
Welled up for all the Vanished years 
Since you and Tin youth's fair prime 
Passed here its glorious summer-time, 











How well T mind me of the 
We took the little country w 
That led for us to some grand spot 
Where ri! ne, Should be our lot. 
sing in the lane 

‘bloom, and all the train 
ixits and sound: «land free 


But oh, a joy too full of patn, 
For those we loved come not again! 



















And you and 1 are wandering wide, 
Tine, cireumstance., and all divide, 
Till even we have caught the chang 
And each seems to the other stran; 


Isnt there are lingering traces yet 
Like gems on many itn object set 
Drops in the me » incomplete 
. Of life so stran and sweet, 

Around the A where winter nights 
We sat and watehed the changing lights, 
A shadowy group seemed still to hold 
Communion that can ne'er be told, 















The noon-mark on the window-sill, 

Carved by dear hands that now are still, 

Holds in its dim, dust-covercd Hne 

The staff where countless memories twine: 

The door, too, where we watched the sun 

Creep down the hills when day was done, 

Seems like a shrine on hallowed ground, 

For here our purest Joys were found, 

Looked to find the trumpet-flowers 

That trailed there In those happy hours, 

But gone are all the seartet blooms,— 

Gone are the sweet wildwood perfumes, 

Only the dust and gathering mould 

Where once was life and hope untold, 

Along the dear old garden-wall, 

Where one stray sunbeam scenied to fall, 

A few pale, strugglit 

Scarce seen the weeds 

Bat not the ones we planted there 

With loving thought and anxious care; 

Those all are dead; not one remain 

To link the past in Time's long chain, 

Only the dust and gathering mould 

Where once was life and hope untold. 
ELIZABETH A. DAVIs. 


fa egy 
For the Companion. 
A SILENT WITNESS. 

Among the works of art that adorn the city of 
Warsaw, and commenrrate the noble deeds of 
Poland’s illustrious sons, none is more worthy of 
mention than Thorwaldsen’s colossal statue of 
Copernicus, in the square of the university, placed 
there, as the inscription on the pedestal of gray 
Polish granite declares, by a grateful country. 

When Thorwaldsen was in Warsaw in 1820, the 
Abbé Staszic, President of the Royal Society of 
the Friends of Science and Belles Lettres, started a 
national subscription for a monument toth@father 
of modern astronomy, giving himself, in all, forty 
thousand florins. The great Danish sculptor ac- 
cepted the commission, and finished the statue in 
three years, but, owing to delay in its transmis- 
sion from his atelier in Rome, the inauguration 
did not take place till May llth, 1830, after the 
death of the generous Staszic. 

It was not without some opposition from the 
government, then in the hands of Russia, that the 
arrangements for the celebration were completed. 
The long anticipated day arrived ; the sun rose ob- 
scured by murky clouds, but the people decorated 
their houses with flowers, draperies and banners. 

All the inhabitants of Warsaw and its environs 
were eager to join in or to witness the pageant; 
the streets, the housetops, all available places, 
were crowded. 

The voices of singers and the harmonies of in- 

vstrumental music filled the air. B 

The procession formed and marched to the 
Church of the Holy Cross, a large, fine, Gothic 
building, whose towers rise over the city. The 
moving ranks passed into the sacred edifice till it 
was full of people, anxious to give glory to God in 
the day of their rejoicing, but no priest stood at 
the altar. Af hour passed, still no priest appeared. 
The clerics of Warsaw, afraid of the government, 
or ignorant that the interdict had been removed 
from the writings of Copernicus, dared not lead 
the devotions of the people. 

Sadly the concourse departed from the church ; 
the procession took up its line of march to the 
square. Accomplished vocalists, placed upon the 
balcony of the palace of tle Society of the Friends 
of Science, sang a cantata composed for the occa- 
sion. 

The President of the Society delivered an era- 
tion. Just as he pronounced the last word, the 
drapery that had veiled the monument fell, and 
the sun bursting through the clouds shone full on 
the forehead of the statue. Shouts rent the air, 
tears of joy filled many eyes; Poland had at last 
raised to her greatest scientist a monument worthy 
of his memory. 

The statue represents the astronomer seated, 
holding a globe in oue hand, a compass in the 
other, and looking up into the heavens; though 
voiceless ever, like the great altar raised by the Is- 
raclites on the banks of the Jordan, bearing wit- 
ness “that the Lord is God.” 





























What led Copernicus to reject the old system 
and “place astronomy on a new base,” that has 
borne the test of centuries of accumulated research 
and discovery ? 

Simply his belief in God the Creator. The more 
he examined the Ptolemaic system, the more it 
seemed to him a medley, a disjointed monstrosity. 

“I was grieved,” he says, “that no one had 
found the certain reason of the sidercal motion, 
which according to our opinion has been created 
by the wisest and most perfect of workmen.” 

But when he was convinced that the sun was 
placed in the centre, ‘‘as on a royal thronc,” he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Surely this is the divine work of the most per- 
fect artisan.” 

The grand fact “that the Lord is God,” is not 





'the only testimony of this noble monument. To 


those who have cars to hear, it is also a witness of 
pardon, grace and favor by the cross. The Latin 
epitaph, on the tomb of the astronomer, at War- 
mie, and supposed to have been written by him- 
self, was to this etfect,— 


“Task not the pardon accorded to Paul, 

J invoke not the grace given to Peter. 

I beg only the favor Thou didst show the thief on the 
cross.” 
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CHARLES AR WING. 

Harriette Carter, of Boston, one of the ladies 
who has taken an interest in the Chinese Mission 
of that city, thus writes of this interesting person 
in the Congregationulist: Charles Ar Wing was 
killed instantly on the railroad track near Mitti- 
neague, in Springfield, April 25th, while on his way 
home from carrying tea and coffee which he gave 
for the entertainment of the Conference of Church- 
es, held at that place on the following day. 


He came from China about twelve years ago 
with the first of his countrymen, employed at 
North Adam. He began to believe in the one 
living and true God as soon as he heard of Hin 
from Christians there, and was converted a few 
years later at Hartford, Conn. He united with 
the Olivet Church, Springticld, three years ago, 
and has been a faithful membe ntributing glad- 
ly towards its expenses, and rejoicing to help in the 
extinction of its debt. 

His funeral was held in the church at Mittin- 
eague, which he loved so well, the Sunday school 
furnishing beautiful flowers and all things needful 
for his burial. A multitude of friends showed 
their love and esteem for him by their presence at 
the services and by following him to the cemetery, 
where @ grave was provided by a brother in the 
church, 

Four years ago, while in Boston for six month: 
he was a member of our Chinese school, surpas 
ing in his recollection of Biblical passages pupils 
of any nationality whom I hay ver taught, 

Though long absent, he has encouraged us by 
frequent letters. Such words as these testify to 
the depth of his Christian life and his fervent de- 
sire for the conversiph of his people: “[y]o pray 
to God every day, and pray tor cach other.“ T hope 
God will answer my prayer and send His Holy 
Spirit to cach other’s hearts, that they may believe 
in Jesus Christ, our Saviour. You tell the holy 
things to them, Miss C——. Teach them so. God 
will be with you forever and reward your kind- 
ness.” 

He spoke in meeting on the evening previous to 
his death, and entered so heartily into the singing 
that Mr. Hurlbert, the pastor, noticed it, and spoke 
of it at his funeral. 

The Saviour, whose continual presence was his 
comfort on earth, took him without sickness to the 
home he had anticipated with so much joy and to 
which he alluded in almost every letter he wrote. 

His words: “I know why I came to this coun- 
try: I came to find Jesus,” will doubtless be true 
in the case of many of his countrymen who are 
taught by prayerful Christians. 

+e 
LIVERSIDGE INSTITUTE OF INDUS- 
TRY. 

The Liversidge Orphanage on River Street, Mat- 
tapan, Mass., has just been completed. It is a 
provision for fifty orphans and children whose 
parents are too poor to provide for them, with the 
reservation that they must be natives of England 
or New England. 

The charity has a curious history. The site is 
the old Liversidge mansion, occupied by the late 
Thomas Liversidge, a native of England, who 
came with his wife and four sons to this country 
in 1829 and settled in Dorchester. 

He was a man of remarkable enterprise, and en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of starch. The hardy 
pioneer was soon enabled by perseverance and in- 
dustry to build up a profitable business. Hemade 
money by feeding swine on the starch refuse. He 
entered also into the gum business. The parents 
finally diced, and the estate fell into the hands of 
their sons, none of whom ever married. Thomas, 
the last survivor, died about four years ago, after 
making provision for fifty orphans and leaving 
bequests to three churches of various denomina- 
tions in that neighborhood. 

The building has been extensively remodelled 
and enlarged at an expense of $20,000. There is a 
provision of $300,000 for the Institute. 

The house is ona rising plateau, and commands 
a magnificent prospect. The interior is beauti- 
fully adapted for its purposes, well lighted, and 
the major portion finished in ash. In the new ad- 
dition of the building on the first floor is a large 
school-room, dining-room, pantry, china-closet, 
kitchen, Jaundry and refrigerator. 

The grounds cover an area of fifty acres, and 
are very attractive. One has to see to realize that 
there is so much natural beanty on the very thresh- 
old of Boston. ‘The place borders on the Nepon- 
set River with its charming bends and graceful 
outlets. The blue hills of Milton undulate in the 
distance, and the foreground is a living emerald. 
There are three or four groves on the place, with a 
great varicty of trees und an extensive orchard 
and garden. The flowers are in wild Juxuriance, 
and the air breathes eglantinc. Bee and bird and 
butterfig seem here to be on their lightest wing. 







































































The old occupants of this beautiful domain en- 
joyed their Lome, and were noted for their broad 
hospitality, and on this spot where the deer stalked 
and the setter bounded, is reared a noble struc- 
ture, a beneficent charity, and an enduring monu- 
ment for the coming generation. 


HOW RUSSIAN EXILES LIVE. 

On his arrival, says a writer on Siberia, the pris- 
oner is driven straight to the police-ward, where 
he.is inspected by a police officer who is absolute 
lord and master of the district. 

This representative of the Government requires 
of him to answer the following questions: His 
name? How old? Married or single? Where 
from ? Address of parents, or relations, or friends ? 
Answers to all which are entered in the hooks. 

A solemn written promise is then exacted of him 


that he will not give lessons of any kind, or try to 
teach any one; that every letter he writes will go 





through the Ispraynik’s hands, and that he will { 4 


tollow no oreton except shoemaking, carpen- 
tering, or field-labor. 

He is then told that he is free! but at the same 
time is solemnly warned that should he attempt to 
pass the limits of the town he shall be shot down 

ike a dog rather than be allowed to escape, and 
should he be taken alive shall be sent off to. Kast- 
ern Siberia without further formality than that of 
the Ispravnik’s personal orde 

The poor fellow takes up his little bundle, and 
fully realizing that he has now bidden farewell to | 
the culture and material comfort of his past life, 
he walks out into the chcerless street. 

A group of exiles, all pale and emaciated, are 
there to greet him, take him to some of their mis- 
crable lodgings, and feverishly demand news from 
home. 

They live in communities of twos and three: 
have food, a scanty provision of clothes, money, 
and books in common, and consider it their sacred 
duty to help each other in every emergen with. | 
out distinction of sex, rank, or age. The noble 
by birth get sixteen shillings, a month from Goy- 
ernment for their maintenance, and commoners 
only ten. 

Winter lasts eight months, a period during which 
the surrounding country presents the appearance i 
of a noiseless, lifeless, frozen marsh—no roads, 
no communication with the outer world, no means | 
of escape. In course of time almost every indi- | 
yidual exile is attacked by nervous convulsions, | 
followed by prolonged apathy and prostration. 
‘They begin to quarrel, and even to hate each oth- 
er. Some of them contrive to forge false pass- 
ports, and by a miracle, as it were, make their | 
escape, but the great majority of these victims of | 
the Third Section either go mad, cominit suicide, 
w die of delirium tremens. 


——_+o--__. 


For the Companion. 


JUNE. 


With gleeful smile and blossom-ladened hands, 
Sweet dune on summer's breezy threshold st 
What wealth of recompense is in the hour! 
The lowliest hillock shall not lack its flowers 
And even where our footsteps most have trod 
Some dandelion claims cach straggling sod, 
As if, in truth, for love's expressive bloom 
axe The syimpethytic earth haducarcely ren, 
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unmier seems, 
When all things sweet awake from happy dreams, 


*Mid undulations of unreating green, 
A summer petrel ever tireless see 
The bobolink hangs o'er his billowy home, 
Where grasses are the waves, and flowers the foam, 
With lazy streteh of epauletted wings. 

In alders damp the noixy blackbird sings, 

And where the elm in glory rocks alot 

‘The orfole has tied his cradle som: 

The robin hops by every garden path, 

His orehard-nest'the busy Kingbird hath, 

And sottly In some leafy covert moans 

‘The lonely cuckoo with her love-lorn tones. 


















Ah, how the heart goes back to other Juner, 

To balmy morns and eves and pleasant noons! 

When life was fresh and beautiful and glad, 

And in our childish eyes # largeness had, 

Which now Is shrunken, since we look with eyes 

That common objects can no more surprise. 
GEORGE H. CooMER. 
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SURFEITED WITH A BLANKET. 


Boa.constrictora gorge themselves at one meal, and 
then remain torpid for a week or a fortnight, or even 
longer periods. Their powers of abstinence are only 
equalled by their powers of gluttony. One boa at the 
Zoological Gardens, London, remained for one year and 
ten months without eating anything, and yet waa in 
good condition. An English magazine tells the story 
of a boa which died of too much blanket: 








One of the largest boas, if not the largest, ever kept in 





captiv was until lately at the Zoological Gardens. 
Tt was a female, which was captured at Ceylon while in 





a torpid state. It then measured about twenty feet 
long, but was very thin. 

Regular dict, however, and the care taken of it at the 
Gardens, where it was sent, soon improved {ts condi- 
tion; and at the end of some six years it had grown to 
the length of more than twenty-nine feet, and was as 
thick round as a man’s thigh. 

‘This monster was called “Bess,” and to the last mo- 
ment of her captivity, or rather of her life, she remained 
intolerably viclous.” Even her keepers were afraid of 
her. 

Once she rose with such a reckless plunge agninat the 
attendant who was cleaning her cage ns to knock him 
completely ont of the opening by which he had entered, 
though fortunately not hurting him, and leaving him 
ample atrength and time to close the slide before she 
could follow him, which she was quite prepared to do. 

‘This magniticent reptile died of a surfeit of her own 
blanketa. 

She was casting her ekin, and war, as is always the 
case at that time, partially blind, when her meal of rab- 
dite was driven into her cage. 

The firet she seized, crushed, and instantly gorged. 
With the othera she was less successful. Warned, per- 
haps, by the fate of their companion, they were most 
agile'in keeping out of the way. 

The second she struck at she missed altogether, but 
caught her blanket instead, around the unresisting masa 
of which she coiled and twined till she was tired, and 
then deliberately proceeded to gorge it. 

No effort could get it from her tenacious jaws, and in. | 
deed in her then savage humor it was not safe to persist | 
in the attempts. 

So at her leisure, though not without considerable ex- 
ertion, owing, no doubt, to the woolly nature of the 
texture, rhe succeeded in swallowing her rug, equal in 
size and thickness to the ordinary covering of a bed. 

After this gastronomic feat she lay torpid for about a 
week, when, with great efforts, she disgorged both the 
blanket and the rabbit she had previously swallowed. 
Both had evidently disagreed with her. 

After this she scemed ill, and refusing food for a 
month and more, coiled herself up and laid about seven- 
ty crys. 




















Inall the history of serpents no boa-constrictor had 
ever laid egge in captivity. 

However, ufter some weeks’ watching, the eggs, hay. 
ing been prematurely extruded, became bad; 80 they 
were removed with no JitUle difficulty from under Bess, 

After their abstraction she seemed very restless and 
refused all food; even the temptation of Hve ducka, gen. 
erally a quite irresistible bait to ailing boas, was iaken 
DO notice of. 

Nothing could tempt her appetite, and her fits of an- 
ker rose to perfect fury when her cage had to be cleaned, 
Tn the end this almoet necessary process had to be given 
over, hut #till she refueed her meals. 

After languishing a few wecka more, she suddenly 
stretched herself out and died; thus de riving us of one 
of the fincat, if not the finest, boas that has ever been 
secn in captivity, and also of the chance of rearing up 
race of genuine British boas to succeed her. 

This accident of her having accidentally gorged her 
blanket has been held by many good naturalists, and 
hot without reason, to be a proof that these reptiles 
posscas little eense of taste or amell. 

They, however, overlook, or more likely have not 
heard of, the important fact that at the time Bese made 
this mi © she was casting her ekin, and nearly blind. 

Aga mere matter of taste, it is very likely indced that 

did not tind much palatable difference Yetween the 
or of her blanket and the wool of the young lamba 
te fue of the rabbits she was accustomed to swallow 
whole. 























FEEDING SITTING OSTRICHES. 
Ostrich farming is a paying business in South Africa, 
asthe feathers of the bird fetch a handsome sum. A 
correspondent of Forest and Stream, who vieited an 
ostrich camp, deseribes the feeding of the birds and 
their amusing eccentricities : 


A donkey cart i 
The 








a shed where a fire 
is burnin: h large green vegeta 
bles, in sh: S tened pouches. ‘These are the 
fleshy leaves of the prickly pear, which have been gath- 
ered wild about the homestead. 

ay d with a fork, and each one singed 
on the fire till the prickles snap’ and burn off. Then 
they are chopped up into fragments an inch or two 
¢, and loaded back, to be taken to each camp. Ag 
jong a couple of shovelfuls is allotted to 


waiting besidi 
ris loaded w 























the ¢ 
each camp. 

Here in one camp the old cock is still on the nest. 
The hen comes bounding over to the gateand helps her. 
self, but her lord, though no doubt feeling the pangs of 
hunger, denice himself, lying with neck at firet out. 
stretched on the ground, but head now lifted to ree 
what is going on. 
ce after picce rhe takes in until a foot of her long 
neck ie swelled out like a snake. ‘Then she litte it and 
the food slides dows by the force of gravi- 
tation; not straight down, but by a spiral course down 
the passage. As the farmer informs us that this couple 
will ebortly change placce in sitting, we will wait to 
see the operation. 

Here and there in this camp there are small clumpy 

not of sufficient size to hide the whcreaboute of 
the sitter, yet we are told that although the cock might 
have sense enough to know that he is already seen, he 
will take as much precaution as if his whereabouts 
were totally unknown, 

After a watch of half an hour we are rewarded. The 
cock raises his head from the ground, and after a mo- 
ment's reflection begins to rise. 

Slowly his spindly lee are lifted from out the cluster 
of tremendourly large cgge which fall together as be 
risce. 

‘Then while hie body in yet scarcely erect he eteps 
out, darts a yard or two in one direction, then sidlea 
with a swerving movement of his wings in another, and 
finally at another angle in bolte off into the camp, 
faneying no doubt by these erratic mancuvres that no 
one would be able to know the exact locality of hie nest. 

While he comes up to get the remainder of the food, 













































pte which the deukervart boy has now added to mealies, 


th 
the 





male walks about in the deliberate atyle which 
dopt when gazing about, with her head still for a 
moment and then moved forward with the motion of 
the body, ax a stalk might be swayed by the wind. 

Aftera quarter of an hour at this 6he finds herrelf 
near the nest with no apparent intention of sgoing to ft, 
when suddenly she shoots down and is gettled over it. 

Here she insinmaten her legk among the eggs and 
makes a great deal of fursing and primping before she 
gels settled, 

During this time she has something to do with each 
egg, turning them over and shifting them about with 
her beak, which by means of her long snake-like peck 
she can we under her on all sides and behind. 

ttled at last, she lays her head out on the ground 
and retlecta. Some birds take even greater pains to 
conceal their neste, yet others go on ane: off as if their 
nests were no mystery 
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HOW A QUAKER PUNISHED A THIEF. 


A Quaker, having been disturbed by footateps around 
his dwelling one night, arose from his bed and cautious- 
ly opened the back door to reconnoitre. Close by wi 
an out-house, and under ita cellar, near a window of 
which was a man busily engaged in receiving the con- 
tents of his pork barrel from another in the cellar. 


The Quaker approached, and the man on the outside 
fled. He stepped up to the cellar window and received 
the pork from the thief within, who after a little ime 
asked bis supposed accomplice in a whiaper,— 

“Shall we take it all?” “The owner of the pork eaid, 
softly, — 2 
“Yes, take itall;” and the thief handed up the bal- 
ance through the window and then came up himeelf. 
Imagine his consternation when, inatead of greeting his 
companion in crime, he confronted the Quaker. 

Both were astonished, for the thief proved to be a 
near neighbor, of whom none would have suspected 
such conduct. He pleaded for mercy, begged him not 
to expose him, spoke of the necessitles of poverty, and 
promised faithfully not to steal again. 

“If thou hadst asked me for meat, it would have been 
given thee. J pity thy poverty and thy weakness, and 
esteem thy family. ‘Thou art forgiven.” 

The thief was greatly rejoiced, and was about to de- 
part, when the Quaker said,— 

“Take the pork, neighbor.” 

No, no,” raid the thief, “I don't want the pork.” 
“Thy necessity was so great that It led thee to ateal. 
One-half of the pork thou must take with thee.” 

The thief insisted that he could never eat a morsel of 
it. The thought of the crime would make it choke him. 
He begged the privilege of letting tt alone. But the 
Qiaker war inflexibler and furniehed the man with a 

ag, put half the pork therein and laying it upon his 
k, «ent him home with it. 

He met his neighbor daily for several years afterward, 
their families visited toxether, but the matter was kept 
a avert; and though in after years the circumstance 
wae mentioned, the name of the delinquent was never 
made known. ‘The punishment was severe and effect- 
ual. It probably was his tirat—it was certainly hie last 
—attempt to eteal. 

Mad the man been arraigned before a court of justice 
and imprisoned for the petty theft, how different might 
have been the result. His family disgraced, thelr peace 
destroyed, the man’s character ruined and his spirit 
broken. 


A moral dixcourse could be written on the curious 
question whether that thief would have felt bis crime 
“choking him” if he had not been found out. Detec- 
tion is a wonderful quickener of Inwless people's con- 




















all. 
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‘ABLE TO HIMSELF.—'*Well, I have done one 
d to-day,” said Billington. “What's that?” 
asked his friend. “I lave given a poor, deserving man 











‘Then, though she was evidently very ill, she tried to 
hatch them. 


an overe replied Billington, turning around ; “how 
do you think it fits?” 








JUNE 2, 1881. 








For the Companion. 
MY FAVORITE. 


I know she isn’t pretty, 
Her cheeks are much too pink, 
Her eyes and nose are all onc shade 
Of dreadful India ink. 
Her hair's too short and kinky, 
I cannot keep it neat ; 
No wonder, since ‘tla ravellings 
From grandpa’s stocking feet. 
But, ob! she’s such a comfort! 
She never is too nice 
To go and paddle in the brook, 
Or help me make mud pies. 
‘We dig beds in the garden, 
. Pick strawberries on the hill, 
Play bird’s nest in the sweet new hay, 
Or, in the grain, play mill. 
If Lam sick or sorry, 
She takes away the pain, 
And when I'm bad, and mamma ecolds, 
She makea me good again. 
I tell her charming etorics, 
When we're in bed at night; 
And I don’t roind the dark at all, 
It’s ‘most as good as night. 
I have another darling, 
A beauty—Edith Grace— 
With lovely, curling, golden hair, 
‘And rosy, waxen face. 
But ahe wears lace and satin; 
She can't play in the dirt, 
Nor wet, nor anything, for fear 
Her fine clothes may be hurt. 
I love my Edith way of, 
But, if I tell the truth, 
(Come close, and let me whisper it), 
I love my precious Ruth, 
Because she goes where I go, 
Does everything I do; 
I love her cause she’s everyday, 
Now tell me, shouldn't you? 
Carrig A. W. Wuite. 


a= gps 
For the Companion. 
GOPHERS. 


Once upon a time there lived far away on the 
broad prairie one little lonely girl. 

To de sure her father and mother lived 
and they were all very well in thir way. ~ 

When it was bed-time or nap-time, nothing 
could be nicer than to cuddle into mamma’s arms 
in the big rocking-chair. Or if she fell down and 
bruised herself, surely mammua’s was the most 
comforting hand in the world. 

But it wasn’t always bed-time or nap-time, and 
she wasn’t always bruised; and there were lots of 
time when papa was away “breaking” or ‘“sccd- 
ing” or “harvesting” on the farm, and mamma 
flying about setting the house to rights, and mak- 
ing everything bright and tidy; and then Lottic 
was lonely and longed for little playmates. 

It wasn’t really so far to other houses, where 
maybe there were children, but the wheat was so 
high between—so far, far above the heads of little 
people—that they might have wandered about for 
hours and never found the way out. 

One morning even Bruno, the old dog, refused 
to be company, and would not let Lottie hang 
daisy-chains around his neck. So then Lottie 
sat on the piazza and looked all over the sky fora 
flock of wild geese, and all over the prairie for a 
drove of cattle. 

There was nothing to be seen anywhere, so she 
went to her mother, who was making soup for 
dinner, and said dolefully, ‘‘“Mammu, there is 
nothing amoosing happening. The sky and the 
prairie are all empty.” 

“Well, that seems to be a sad case,” said mam- 
ma, smiling, “but I think the trouble is in my lit- 
tle daughter’s eyes.” 

“No, ’deed, it isn’t, mamma,” Lottie replied 
eagerly. ‘I’ve looked and Jooked, clear, clear off, 
and there is nothing at all.” 

“Ah,” said her mother, “that is just the trouble. 
‘You have looked too far away. Now you go and 
sit on that stone,” pointing at a large stone down 
by the side of the corn patch, “and keep perfectly 
quiet, and look on the ground all around you, and 
I’m quite sure you will soon find something 
amusing.” 

Away ran Lottie, very much surprised and cu- 
rious, and seated herself on the stone. 

At tirst she didn’t see anything but corn-stalks, 
aud had just discovered that a corn-stalk was 2 
very pretty thing, so tall and slender, with so 
many smooth little joints and the fine yellow silk 
hanging down, when a kind of “chir-a-wirr” 
sound make her look around, and there she saw 
six or eight small mounds of earth, shaped just 
like an ant-hill, only there was a round hole in the 
side of each one, and out of one of these peeped a 
pair of bright eyes, and directly the whole head 
peeped out, and then the Hittle creature came right 
out and sat up onits hind legs. He had asmooth, 
Blossy coat, with a black stripe down the back and 
a red one on each side, and a tail that was neither 

80 pretty as a squirrel’s nor s0 ugly as a rat’s. 
As Lottie didn't move anything but her eyes, 





vith her, 
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which opened wider and wider, he concluded not 
to be afraid, but said another “chir-a-wirr,” and 
out came another little creature, popping out of 
the same hole like a jack-in-a-box. 

That one also sat up, and the two nodded and 
blinked their bright cyes at one another, and did a 
wonderful amount of “chir-a-wirring,” and finally 
off they scampered to the high grass, and there 
they found some weeds with seeds on the top, but 
they were ever so high, and how do you suppose 
they reached them ? 

Why, the knowing creaturer just chewed at the 
base of the stalks till the weeds fell down, and 
then, in a twinkling, they nibbled off the seeds and 
packed them away in the side of their cheeks, made 
regular pockets of their cheeks, and filled them so 
full that they stuck out as if they had the mumps. 

Then both darted back und into the hole, and 
Lottie began to fear she shouldn’t see any more, 
when the biggest one came skipping out again, 
and this time stopped in the grass quite close to 
Lottie, and began to dig with his front paws like a 
dog, and directly he pulled out two little things 
that looked like onions, only smaller, but these 
he did not take home, but just pecling the outer 
skin off with his sharp teeth, sat up and ate them. 

Lottie thought this so very funny that she ran 
away to tell mamma all about it. “And what are 
they, these pitty little stiped things?” she ended 
breathlessly. 

“They are own cousins to the squirrels that live 
in the walnut trees in New England,” said mam- 
ma, “only they have a different name. They are 
called ‘gophers.’ The kind that you saw with the 
striped backs belong to the Pocket-Gopher family. 

“A whole village of them live down there, a 
family in every hole you saw. The two that you 
saw were the father and mother gopher, and they 
took the seeds to feed all the little ones, who weren’t 
big enough to come out and feed themselves. 

“And now, do you know that you have helped 
me as well as amused yourself this last haur ?” 

“No,” said Lottie, looking pleased enough; 
“how have J ?” 


For the Companion. 
SIX LITTLE EGGS IN A BASKET. 


Six little eggs in a basket, and the basket hung 
securely on Trotty’s arm. 

Not an hour before Aunt Lou had found Puff, 
the white bantam’s, nest “stolen” away in the cun- 
ningest place in the world. 

She left two of the eggs for the “nest,” and gave 
Trotty the rest to carry home. 

“There’s a hole in the basket, mind. I have 
put a paper over it, and if you are careful not to 
get that out of place, the eggs will go all right, I 
think.” é 

Trotty said, “Oh, I'll be caretul,” but that was 
the last she thought of the hole in the basket for 
some time. This is what she did think , 

“Oh, aint I glad I came over to Aunt Lou's this 
morning! There’ll be just one chicken apiece and 
two for the baby. I hope one ’ll be white, and 
one brown, and one blue, and one black, and the 
baby’s two speckled. Susie may have the black 
one in place of her kitten that got drownded. The 
blue one ‘ll have to be May’s, I s'pose, ‘cause Aunt 
Lou says blue suits her best. Tom can take the 
brown one, and the white one I guess I’ll have, 
and I hope it'll be a rooster, they look so cute 
crowing, ‘specially white ones. The speckled 
ones'll be nicest for baby. He likes things mixed 
up. I mustn't forget to tell Kate to watch him. 
He'll wring their heads off and stuff ’em in his 
mouth, as he tried to Tom’s duck. Chickens 
what's got feathers on aint good food, anyway 
their heads aint.” 

Trotty didn’t loiter along as she thought all 
this. She was going as straight home as she 
could go, with the basket on her arm. 

“J wonder how long it takes to hatch things,” 
her thoughts ran on; “wouldn't it be funny if they 
should be all hatched out when I get home? I'll 
just peek in and see if they’re pipped yet.” 

Trotty put the basket down, lifted the cover 
only-a little way, so that if the chicks should be 
“clear hatched” they couldn’t get out, and looked 
in. What she saw was a large hole in the bottom 
of the basket and a piece of paper in one corner, 





nothing more. 
“Oh, I've loosed 'em, every one. 





If I only 


“Why, I wanted something to flavor the soup | 
with, and some of those wild onions that Mr. | 
Gopher was digging will be just the thing. Ihave | 
heard that they grew in the prairie, but I didn’t | 
know where to look.” 

So mamma put on her sunbonnet, and Lottie, 
very proud to be of usc, led her down to the place 
where Mr. Gopher found his dinner, and there, 
sure enough, were plenty of onions. 

And Lottie learned to use her eyes so well that 
summer that she saw so many funny things that 
I could not tell them all if I were to write all 
night. PeneLore Doo.ittLe. 

2S ig 
For the Companion. 
FANNY’S FAIRIES. 
“I wonder,” said blue-eyed Fanny, 
“How all the tiny buds know 
‘Winter is gone and spring is here, | 
Waiting for them to grow! 
“Don’t you believe that the fairies 
‘Whisper the news in the night, 
And, for love of thom, the blossoms 
Open their eyes to the light?” 
“Yes, little Fan,—and the fairies 
That wake all the early flowers 
Are the bright, warm April sunbeams, 
And the gentle April showers!” 


——_+er-_- ——_. 
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For the Companion. 





“DON'T FLAT 80!" 


For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Edna, three years old, came running in| 
one warm summer day saying, ‘Mamma, can my | 
tooties (feet) go bare-headed ?” 

'@ ae 

I know two litle sisters named Emma and | 
Mag. Though Mag is younger, she learned to | 
read first; and when their aunt expressed her sur- 
prise to Emma, she replied, in the most contempt- 
uous tone, “And what sort of reading is that— | 
‘The cat is on the rug’? When Iread, I want to} 
read the Bible and Shakespeare.” | 





could have saved just the two speckled ones for 
baby !” | 

Trotty was sitting on the ground with her face 
buried in her lap, crying, so she did not see the 
man standing before her holding his hat carefully | 
in his hand. 

“Two speckled what?” asked the man, whom 
Trotty knew by his voice was Uncle Mark. 

“Chickens,” said Trotty. ‘I had six inimy bas- 
ket, and I’ve loosed them all.” 

“Chickens!” repeated Uncle Mark, as he looked 
into his hat. 

“They wasn't hatched yet, but they was going 
to be.” 

“O, that’s it, is it?” said Uncle Mark, as he 
stooped down to put something out of his hat into 
the basket. ‘Well, Trotty, look into your basket, 
then, and count your chickens.” 

Sure enough, there were the six eggs all safe 
and sound. 

You see Trotty was such a very little girl, and 
carried the basket so near the ground, that they 
had fallen out on the soft grass, one by one, with- 


out breaking a single shell. 
Mrz. A. E. Story. 


cana egg eee 
WHAT ROYAL CHILDREN DO. 

The education of Queen Victoria’s grandchildren 
is conducted on the principle that the prince-con- 
sort introduced into her family. They have to rise 
early and retire early. During the day they havo 





Puzzles for the Week. 
1, 


ELEVEN LETTER WORD SQUARED DIAGONAL. 
OY eS Bar le tn lee OS 





ig Be iin th 8 oe a) a eed pa 

The diagonals right to left and left to right, down- 
ward, name a church festival. 

Upper cross-word, a stock of grass; middle cross- 
word, not wearing the appearance of truth; lower 
cross-word, to set free. Left perpendicular, an accurate 
and viyid description; middle perpendicular, the act of 
diminishing; ight perpendicular, skilful in foresecing 
the changes of the weather. M. C.D. 


2. 


PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 





Find in this picture: 

1, A pair of fetters. 2, A statement of indebtedness. 
3, A narrative. 4, A sweeping view. 5, The prow of 
aboat. 6, A verb, meaning to portray. '7, Parts of a 
book. 8, A ship. 9, Scattered foam. 10, A city of 
France. 3 CHARL. 


A MIXTURE. 
From each of the following sentences select a word, 
each word being of the same length. Take the central 
letters from these words and you can, by adding them 
together, find the name of some things that are to be 
found ‘down in the meadow."” 
1. Thistles are a salad for asses. 
2. As good water goes by the mill as drives it. 
3. As mad as a March hare. 
4. As grave as an old gate-post. j 
5. Fair play isa jewel. 
6. As Bober as a clown at the fiir. 
T. As often as thou docst wrong, justice has thee on 
the score. 
8. As merry as a cricket. 
9. He struts like a crow in the gutter. 
10. As white as the driven snow. 
11. As grecn as grass. 
12. As good beg of a naked man as of a miser. 
Cyrit. 


INITIAL ACROSTIC. 
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The initials of the names of the objects, taken in or- 


der, will form the name of a popular song, illustrated 


by the bee-hive. W.T. 0. 
Answers to Puzzles for Decoration Day. 
1 SEVEN PINES 
Evowm TIRED 
Vow NEW 
Ex Ep 
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2. Acacia, White Pine, Rosemary, Arbutus, Thistle» 


to keep strictly the time allotted to the various | Dapbue, Myrtle, Lavender, Asphodels, Oleander, For- 


branches of study and recreation. They breakfast 
at eight with their parents, and the time between 
ten in the morning and five in the afternoon is de- 
voted to their lessons, with an interruption of one 
hour for dinner. Their meals consist of simple 
dishes, of which they have their choice, without 
being permitted to ask for a substitute, if what is 
placed before them does not suit. Between meals 
they are not allowed to eat. Only inexpensive 
toys are placed in their hands; and the princesses 
dress themselves without the aid of walting-maids. 
re ene 

When another little one noticed for the first time 
a large apple-tree in blossom, he exelaimed, ‘Come 
and see God’s great big splendid bouquet!” 





get-me-not, Daffodil, Locust, Bglantine, Syringa, Gold- 
cup. 


“On fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn sound 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
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“OUR NaTION’S HONORED DEAD.” 
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GOUT AND DYSPEPSIA. 


It 18 well known that gout is a common dixease in 
England. In this country it is so rare that little is 
known about it outside, the medical profession. It is, 
however, an exceedingly painful disease, and the inter. 
vale between the attacks tend to grow less and Jess—as 
is illustrated in the case of Spurgeon, who is now so 
frequently driven from his pulpit by them. 

As the witty Frenchman has described it, rheumatiem 
is your hand in the vise till you can stund it no longer; 
gout is one more turn of the screw. 

Luxurious living, with insufficient exercise, is univer- 
sally regarded as its cause, except that one may inherit 
atendency to it, though even this, doubtless, connects 
with inherited luxurious habits. 

Dyspepsia, on the other hand, is, in this country, as 
common as gout is rare. This, also, is largely due to 
improper ealing—improper in quantity or in quality. 
One may have naturally weak powers of digestion; or 
the digestive capacity may have become weakened tem- 
porarily or permanently, by grief, care, anxiety, pres 
sure of business, unremitting brain-work, or too little 
exercine in the open air. 

Ata late meeting of the Boston Society for Medical 
Observation, Dr. Curtis pointed out the common origin 
of the two diseases in overeating. Gout results where 
digestion Ia vigorous. The blood becomes overcharged 
with food, mainly nitrogynous. ‘This, instead of being 
eliminated In the form of urea, carbolic acid, ete., re- 
mains in the syatem imperfectly oxydized, as the source 
of the latter disease. 

In the United States, overeating, giving rise to dys- 
pepsia, prevents that excess of unassimilated nutriment 
which is the foundation of England’s more painful afflic- 
tion. 

IN A CAPTIVE BALLOON. 


An English officer of engineers having made an as- 
cent ina captive balloon, that is, one tied to the earth 
by a long rope, describes his sensations us follows : 


‘The great balloon above tuya and struggles, as if per- 
fectly conscious of a humiliating state of captivity, and 
longing to be free. This is especially the case when- 
ever a gust of wind puls a considerable extra strain on 
the guy-rope. 

‘The lat as I have said, is fastened to the hoop 
above one’s head. But it rides against the light wicker- 
work of the car, which creaks and groans in response 
in a doleful and somewhat distressing manner. 

Were it not fora powerful spring of India rubber, 
which checks the oscillations of the guy-rope, and tends 
to steady the balloon, the effect on one's nerves might 
be much woree than it is. 

But, fortunately, there is not too much time for notic- 
ing these matters, for there is a constant necessity for 
letting go ballast, to meet the continually increasing 
weight of suspended guy-rope below, or the balloon 
would soon cease to rise. 

At Inst the ballast is all expended, and the guy-rope 
Is Paid out no farther. 

‘The wind has caused the balloon to drift off to a con- 
siderable distance horizontally from the point of de- 
parture below, and she now settles into a condition of 
Spproximate equilibrium. 

‘he height above the ground is shown by the barom- 
eter to be about one thousand feet. The long guy-rope 
hangs in a graceful curve below. 

The portion next the balloon, for hundreds of feet, is 
nearly vertical, and that near the ground almost hori- 
zontal. But of this I see little. 

One or two timid glances are quite sufficient, for one’ 
head, naturally a tery in it one where it is a quet 
tion of looking down from dizzy heights, is not yet ac- 
climatized to the situation by practice in ballooning. 

io I cannot look at the ground under, or nearly un- 
der, the balloon without a shudder and a decidedly 
creepy renration. 

Above all, one must avoid looking down the guy-rope, 
for this, extending far below, reach after reach, and 
ending almost in a vanishing point, gives a measure to 
the eye of the giddy height. 

And to look along it makes one’s brain reel—far 
worse, as I afterward find, than looking down from 
thrice’ the height in a free trip where there ie no guy- 
Tope. 
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TEACHING CLOYS WOODCRAFT. 

‘The boys in the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, lately 
listened to a talk about woodcraft from Capt. Barker, a 
famous trapper of the Maine woods. The novel topic 
and the original method of teaching it attracted a crowd : 


The speaker appeared in his hunting costume and 
opened his address by giving the boys instructions re- 

rding their outfit and behavior while camping out. 

le advieed beginners to employ a guide acquainted 
with the locality and who was also competent to take 
charge of a camp. 

He told the boys that they should have two tents, one 
a wall-tent to sleep in, and a smaller one to keep their 
cooking utensils in. 

Among the necessary parapherualia for camping pur- 
poses he suggested a good axe, a camp kettle, a teaket- 
tle, a stx-quart pail for water, and plenty of plates, 
knives and forks. 





THE YOUTH’S 


For food, plenty of potatocs, onions, beans and salt 
ork were recommended. If the party has no guide, 
it should have some detinite plan of action, and should 
elect one of the party captain and another cook, or 
“pot rastler,” as the logging camps term chef de cuisine. 

In selecting a place for a camp, particular attention 
should be paid to the location, which should be on high 
ground close to water. 

The speaker illustrated the proper manuer of build- 
inga fire. Select a smooth, hard picce of ground at the 
foot of a high, flat boulder of ston, and then take three 
large sticks of wood, the larger the better—for the most 
of campers cut up a lot of small wood that burns out 
before morning, leaving the campers nearly frozen— 
and place one on the other against the rock. 

After this arrangement bas been completed, chop wu) 
a lot of amall dry wood and place in the fireplace an 
start the fire. 

At the ume of retiring pull down on the fire the two 
upper logs that rest against the atone and throw a green 
stick on them. This will keep a good fire until after 
midnight, when you should throw on another stick, 
which will last until morning. 

Ifa proper stone for the back cannot be found, stakes 
driven in the ground will answer the purpose of hold- 
ing up the front logs. 

With rome boughs that he brought for the purpose, 
the speaker illustrated the process of muking a bough- 
tent, euch as is used by trappers who only intend mak- 
tng a short stay in one place. 

in his advice to the boys about camping out he said 
that the main feature of a good time was good nature, 
and he also said that there was no place In the world 
whore a man or boy would more thoroughly exhibit the 
good or bad qualities he wns pousensed, of than when 
camping out. 

—~ 


“WON THE CASE, ANYHOW.” 

Our New England forefathers had “Pine-tree shil- 
lings.” Bome of their descendants have had pine-tree 
taweuite—that ate up all the shillings. Here is one in- 
stance; 


‘Upon the edge of a farm in Maine, where the division 
lines were marked by “blazed” trees and piles of 
stones, stood a large pine-tree—a monarch of the forest, 
and one of the most valuable to be found in that region. 

A certain farmer cut it down, claiming that it was on 
his land; but very shortly the farmer owning the land 
adjoining declared that the tree had stood upon bis lot, 
and he demanded pay for it. 

Thereupon, the man who had cut down the tree ran 
the land by known bounds, and made out that it had 
been on his land. Then the other man ran the line, 
and made out that it had been on his land; and ugain 
he demanded pay for the tree, which Farmer Number 
One refused peremptorily to pay. 

‘Then Farmer Number ‘I'wo, who claimed pay for 
the tree, entered a suit at law, and instructed his law- 
yer to win it if he could. 

Farmer Number One engaged his lawyer, and bade 
him fight it to the bitter end. He had cut down his 
own tree, und he did not propose to be robbed of his 
rights. 

“At the end of two years Farmer Number Two won 
the case, and pay for the tree was awarded to him by 
the court. That judgment had been reached after nu- 
merous appeals for new trials, and was considered final. 

Said Farmer Number Une: 

“You must get your pay for the tree as you can. I 
have not a dollar left.” 

‘And Farmer Number Two, in the gaining of the case, 
had spent his last doljar of cash, besides mortgaging his 
farm for all it was worth. 

“I know it has broken me,” he said. “Jt has taken 
every dollar I owned; but I won the case, anyhow !” 


‘That is generally the quality of satisfaction felt (and 
the kind of reward reaped) by quarrelsome people in 
thelr victories. It ts very much like the bragging of 


Milton’s Satan. 
oe 


COULDN'T, WIND 17 Op. 
ion to the Woman who told the budk-agent 
she dido’t want any “encyclopedia,” for she “never 
could ride on it in the world” (mistaking the word for 
“bicyele”), the hero of the following may have the first 
chance. Says the Wall Street (N. Y.) Daily News: 





On a train going up the river yesterday morning, was 
a young man in farmer's dress, who had hiv overcoat 
pockets full of purchases. After inapecting two or 
three parcels, he took the wraps off a twenty-five-cent 
thermometer and examined the instrument with the 
closest interest. He luoked at the face, then at the 
back, and the longer he looked the more puzzled he 
seemed. A fomloman who had been observing him 
finally remarked: 

“Been buying a thermometer, I see." 

“Yes; I bought her for a neighbor of ours.” 

“What's the temperature in this car just now?” 

‘The young man tuok a long squint at the thermome- 
ter, turned it over two or three timea, and then an- 
ewered : 

“It's about middling, I guess.” 

Nothing further was said for ten minutes, and the 
gentleman was busy with his paper, when the other 
touched hie arm and said,— 

8: you used to thermometers?” 
ightly.” 

“Well, I'm a little green, and I'm willing to own up. 
Seems to me there's something wrong about this ‘ere.” 

“T guess not; it’s a cheap instrument, but it seems to 
be all right.”" 

“Well, it may be; but I had made up my mind there 
was something missing. I can’t find any keyhole, and 
if it ever bad any hands on the face, they’re gone now 
for sure.” 

It took about five minutes to enlighten him, and when 
he realized “how she worked,” he put It In his pocket 
with the remark,— 

“I’m going home and tell the old man that none of us 
know enough to.tell when we get chilblains!” 
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WHY OSTRICHES EAT STONES. , 
An ostrich's digestion is aided by stones or pebbles, 
which the bird puts into its stomach to grind the food 
it has eaten. This habit is brought out by the follow. 
ing narrative told in Forest and Stream, of a visitor's 
experience, while at an ostrich farm in South Africa: 


The first familiarity one of them ventures to take is 
to make a snap at our neck. We give hima slap and 
stand bac! 

“Oh! he's only after your breast-pin,” 
mer; “I forgot to tell you to keep your jewelry out of 
sigh 

‘Thia is casily removed, but the inquisitive bird makes 
a peck at the top button of my coat, and when I find at 
last that he does not seem to be ver’ patrong in the beak, 
and that this is not bls weapon of offence, [ let him con. 
tinue the operation. 

If we ask why these birds have a passion for buttons 
and studs, and bright things generally, including jack 
knives, the farmer replies that they are in the habit of 
eating pebbles and stones to help digestion by the tritu- 
ration of their food. 

The harder the stone the better, and it is probable 
they associate brightness with hardness. 


——__+—_—_ 
A FRANK BOY. 


A straightforward boy returning from school at the 
end of the week landed to hia father his weekly report. 
“So, my son, you stand number twenty-seven In your 
class. How many does the class contain?” “Twenty- 
seven, sir,” was the boy's reply, and the father admired 
his frankness. The following we ek the report placed the 
Ind number twenty-nine. ‘How is this?” the father in- 
juired; “I thought there were only twenty-seven in 
the cine “Ah, air, two new boys came io this 
week.” 
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For the Companton, 
PADDY MACKARELL'S ’CUMBRANCE, 
By Mrs. J. D. Ohaplin. 

“Tl take you three boys,” said a gentleman 
who stood among a group of newly-arrived emi- 
grants. “Can you name another who is not afraid 
of work ?” 

“Aye, sir; Paddy Mackarell, that could bate 
every b’y in the Parish o’ Killy-garnock at cutting 
and stacking peat, breaking stones and ditchin’. 
Thim’s him just finent 
the post there, rubbin’ 
his he’d; d’ye see, sir? 
He’s not a pritty b'y, 
but he’s a power 0’ a 
worker. Though he has 
8 bit o’a’ ’cumbrance.” 

A shrill whistle from 
the speaker seta funny, 
dumpy little man in a 
blue coat with brass 
buttons, and corduroy 
breeches, waddling up 
to the group. i 

He certainly was not 
“a pritty b’y.” His 
head, which was shaped 
like a cannon ball, was 
set on his strong broad 
shoulders apparently 
without the formality of 
aneck. His lower limbs, 
although far too short 
for the regulation length, 
were stout enough to 
atone for the deficiency. 

“T hear you're not 
afraid of work,” said 
















“ "Deed, sir,” replied 
Paddy, pulling at the 
forelock of his red hair, 
“I can wark like a horse, 
saxteen hours a day, if 
ye nade it, and I ates no 
more nor an ordinary 
one! I was niver tired 
in me life, and please 
yer honor, I niver ix- 
pict to be.” 

“But you have a family - 

“A small bit o'a one; but we can ‘bide ina 
shed or a barn corner, or anywhere, yer honor,” 
said Paddy. “My ‘cumbrance will be no curse to 
ye!” 

“No, sir,” said one of Paddy's friends. “They 
always sajd in our parish that the Lord wint where 
she wint, and "bode where she 'bode.” 

“Well, I'll give you tickets and you can go up 
in the one o’clock train,” said the gentleman. 

“How fer bes ye from the stame cars that stops 
with us 2” asked Paddy. 

“Two miles.” 

“You wouldn't have an old horse and cart lyin’ 
about that woutd take us up ?” he said. 

“No; such stout fellows need the exercise of 
walking after being two weeks cramped up. on 
shipboard,” said Mr. Northe. 

“Maybe ye wouldn't have an old whalebarry 
round the dippo ?” 

“No. Your bundles are not large; you can 
carry them.” 

The men looked at each other, and winked and 
smiled. 

The gentleman had forgotten Paddy's ’cum- 
brance! But it had often been forgotten or over- 
looked before, and Paddy always had the remedy 
in his own hands! 

When the kind employer reached home, he re- 
membered that there was a woman in the party, 
and that all were weary from a rough voyage. So 
he ordered a man to drive to the train at night- 
fall in a farm wagon, and he rode on before in 
his buggy, curious to see the rough group ar- 
Tive. 

After riding a mile and a half, he descried his 
band of helpers plodding on. In their midst ap- 
peared a strange object, which proved to be Paddy 
with a woman in his arms! 

The brave fellow was keeping fully up to his 
comrades, who, with their bundles on sticks over 
their shoulders, were marching to his whis- 
tling,— 

“Will ye go to Kelsia Grove, lassie?” 

“Surely, this is not your wife?” said the gentle- 

man, looking at Paddy's burden in surprise. 

“Deed, yer honor, she's better nor that; she’s a 
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mother o’ mine!” cried Paddy, pulling his fore- 
lock and bowing. 

The woman was roughly clad, but her face, 
which was thin and pale, was lighted by deep-set 
gtay eyes shaded by long black lashes. Her hair, 
which was passed in smooth bands down the sides 
of her face, was as white as silver. She looked 
like a sainted beggar or a peasant Madonna. 

After speaking with her, and learning that she 
was the victim of acute rheumatism, Mr. Northe 
ordered his man to make 
a seat comfortable for 
her with blankets, and 


throwing onc from under his seat to Paddy, told 
him to wrap his mother in it, as the dew was heavy 
in the air. 

After the party had had a warm supper in the 
broad kitchen of the farmhouse, which the family 
were occupying while building, Mr. Northe or- 
dered comfortable beds, a table, chairs and a few 
cooking wtersils sent to an old stone cottage, long 
unused, but the abode for more than a hundred 
years of generations of prosperous farmers. 

Paddy was not asked to work “saxteen hours a 
day ;” so he took four or five hours to clear off 
brush and brambles, to lay anew the fallen stone 
walls, to wash the floors, to put up new paper cur- 
tains at the staring windows, and to clean out the 
old well by the door. 

When Mr. Northe saw the change in the place, 
and learned that Paddy's only tools were his huge 
Jack-knife and an oblong stone for a hammer, he 
resolved to fathom the spirit that moved this 
strange specimen of humanity. 

Remembering the snintly face ofthe woman which 
almost cast a spell over him on the night of their 
first meeting, he asked his wife to send down an 
easy chair and a few delicacies, which Paddy 
could neither make nor buy. 

And soon afterward he and Mrs. Northe went 
to the old cottage to visit the singular new-comers. 

“They had expected to see them above want, but 
they were not prepared for the picture of tidiness 
and comfort which met them on entering what 
had once been the parlor of the old cottage, but 
which had long becn the weaving-room of the 
spider. 

Instead of cobwebs and dirt, they saw as neat a 
room as one often mects in a very poor man's 
home. A fire of crooked brush-wood blazed on 
two bricks in the broad fireplace. An old plaid 
shawl was nailed over the middle of the floor as a 
carpet under the poor woman's chair, and broken 
bottles, which Paddy had doubtless found in the 
rubbish, were filled with dandelions and daisies 
on the high mantelpiece, flanked on cither side by 
bunches of roosters’ feathers, also in broken bot- 
tles! 

The last glow of the sun lighted up the room 
with a wild sort of glory which accorded well with 
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| work of charity. 





the face of the calm, saintly oreature before them. | —I’d take her wherever I'd go, thongh I’d be to 


Mr. Northe scarcely knew how to begin a con- 
versation, much less to inquire—as he wished to 
do—into the cause of the difference between her- 
self and her son. It seemed impossible that such 
a woman could have reared such a man. 

On the lady asking how she liked her new home, 
the poor woman replied,— 

“Tt would be strange if I didn't be plazed, 
ma’am, for it’s a palace to me and my poor boy. I 
feel as if an angel had lifted us over the seas and 
dropped us down here in a bed o' roses! I'll be 
yer humble sarvant till death for takin’ up me 

dear, ill-lookin’ son. My life has been 


322. one o’ great poverty and sorrow,”——. 


If she had begun her story, she was hindered 


from telling it by Paddy appearing on the scene | 


from his day's work. 

The look of amazement on his face soon gave 
way to one of pleasure, at secing his guests. 
With a low, awkward bow, he said,— 

“Yer honors is surprised entirely to come to sce 
such a lady as the mother o’ me. I'll tell ye how 
I chanced to come by such a one for a mother. 
Her fauther was a cross-grained ould w’aver-lad in 
Dooblin City. He'd be determined that shé should 
be recluse, they call ‘um; one 0" them that dwells 
apart from people and only go out for the blessed 
She had little love for a life o° 
that kind, though it was always good she was to 
the needy ; and didn’t she sthep off and marry my 
faather—a dacent cooper-lad, but by no manes the 
aqual o’ her? The ould w'aver torminted her for 
marryin’ beneath her station, and so they wint off 
to Cork—for there was more barrels wantin’ mak- 
in’ than thim in Dooblin—and she was at rest— 
heaven bliss her swate face '”" 

Here Paddy tygned a look of lover-like admira- 
tion on her. She smiled and blushed at his folly. 

“Did you rear this boy yourself?” asked Mr. 
Northe, of the mother. 

“Deed, thin, she did not, yer honor, or I’d not 
be the awk'ard, doonsy, ill-mannered cloon I be,” 
said Paddy, without giving her time to reply. 

“When mesilf was four-year-ould, himsilf died ; 
and me gran‘deddy in the parish tuke me to the 
workhouse—sayin' she was crazed in the head— 
to get ine soul safe out o’ the han’s o’ the good 
gran’deddy—the father’s futher. And I was stole 
from her; but I'membered her eyes all thim yares, 
and used to say my prayers to her every night 
afore my lone little bed, as if she was the Virgin. 
But me good gran’deddy—decent ould lad that he 
was—kcp’ eye on me, and brung me stockin's and 
swaties, and ne’er ‘lowed me to forget her. 

“Whin the parish pit me out to work, I became 
maister o' mesilf, and ran away to her place and 
hired ine out. I didn’t know no more nor a don- 
key, an’ she, as could rade and write and cyper 
and "broider, was not 'shamed on me, but tuk me 
to her heart—yer honors—she did! Thin I vowed 
@ vow to God that--please Him to give me strength 








carry her on my back; that I'd face her, and dress 

her like a lady—as ye see her noo—aven though 

I'd be to go nakked mesilf! I carried every shil- 

lin’ to her that I arned. 

“Whin me feller-mates was coomin’ to ’"Meriky 
to make their fortune, I said I'd be coomin’ too, 
and the good gran'’deddy axcd, ‘And where's yer 
vow, Paddy ?" and I says, ‘It’s here, in my soul; 
and I'll carry her over the seas on my back, if 
nade be, to the blissid land o’ liberty.’ And here 
we bes—the twos o’ us—yer humble sarvants. 
I’m no beauty, yer honor; but beauty niver pulled 
stumps nor dug ditches, as thim big hands does.” 

“Paddy! Paddy!” said his mother, in a low 
tone, “‘yer talkin’ too much, poor boy.” 

“And sure, dear, that’s not so bad as talkin’ too 
little, and not lettin’ their honors know what a 
lady ye bes! I beg yer pardon, sir, if I'se made 
too bold, explainin’ "bout my ‘cumbrance to ye. 
Gou bid me honor her; but I loves her, I’d do so 
if He didn’t, sir.” 

In that moment Paddy rose to the dignity and 
grandeur of a real man 
in his master’s eyes. He 
thenceforth trusted him ; 
encouraged him to dress, 
act and talk more like 
other men, and made 
him overscer of the 

~ ditches. And Paddy, in 

honest pride, drew him- 
self up till it seemed as 
if his neck and lower 
limbs — the deficient 
members of his body 
—grew longer; and in 
ayear he bore quite a 


Retreading 
on the back street, which 
had been doomed to 
destruction, soon after 
this rang with the sound 
of the hammer. The 
acre of land around it 
was ploughed and laid 
down to grass; and in 
two years from his land- 
ing Paddy hid the deed of it in a wall-cupboard 
in the best room, with the privilege of paying in 
small sums the few hundred dollars named as its 
value, 

“Paddy's ‘cumbrance,” as his mother was now 
playfully called, soon drew visitors around her 
chair. The young girls of the town learned that 
she could embroider and inake lace,—she had al- 
most famished at the work in Ireland,—and they 
came to learn of her. It was an opportunity to 
gain new accomplishments, and at the same time 
to listen to strange, wild stories of Ireland and of 
the eventful life of one of her meckest and gentlest 
daughters. 

Mrs. Mackarell became the fashion, and ere 
long ladies drove from far away to sec her and 
to learn of her. She won all hearts by her patient 
endurance and her pleasant conversation. 
rooms were decked with gitts, and her table also 
boasted many little delicacies from her pupils. 

Aside from his regular employment, Paddy ac- 
complished a great deal. He had the first peas, 
beans and berries of the season in his garden, and 
everything he raised brought the highest price. 
And all this time he kept the few roums he used 
in the cottage as neat as if there was a strong 
woman there giving her time to them. All the 
money he earned was kept safely in a tin box in 
the wall-cupboard till hc could count a hundred 
dollars, and then it was handed over to Mr. Northe 
“in behalf o’ the cottage,” as Paddy said. 

Four yeaxs had passed away, during which Mrs. 
Mackarell, thder the influence of good food and a 
comfortable home, had conquered her infirmities, 
and grown handsomer—she could hardly have 
grown better. 

All the town loved and admired her; all praised 
and laughed at Paddy. The tables had now 
turned—it was no longer “Paddy and his 'cum- 
brance;” but ‘Mrs. Mackarell and her ‘cum’- 
brance.” 

The fear of the “workhouse” had long been re- 
moved from the good mother’s mind, when Mr. 
Northe received .a letter informing him that 
“Thomas Rooney, weaver of Dublin, had died in- 
testate, and that his only heir, Margaret Macko- 
rell, last heard of on his estate, would receive two 
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hundred pounds by taking the proper steps in 
law.” : 

Mr. Northe expected to see Paddy leap six feet 
from the ground at the good news; but he only 
said calmly, “LE knew it, sir, quite Well—that it 
was comin’, though 1 could not just say whin and 
whine 

“Did you know your grandfather had two hun- 
dred pounds Ked the gentleman, 

* Deed, T didn’t know be had as many coppers ! 
I'm sure he didn't desarve ‘em,” said Paddy. 

“Then how did you know be would leave this 
for your mother ?” asked Mr. Northe. 

“I knowed it this way, sir,—hasn’t the great 
Book 0’ all books said that long life and good luck 
would come to thim as loves their mother and is 
tinder to her? Sure the dear mother has read it to 
me o'er and o'er; and she prays ivery night that 
God'll reward me for bein’ such a tine lad to her. 
And He always hears her, sir. I niver thought o° 
the ould w’aver-lad, but I was sure good luck 
would full down on me, or be dug up by me, or 
cote some way ; and so it has, sir.” 

And thus was poor, simple, honest Paddy re- 
warded for his filial love. 

Every quarter, when the ‘interest of the thou- 
sand dollars came in, @ pound note was sent home 
to “the good gran'deddy," who was now old and 
poor; and thus he too met his reward for past 
Kindness. 
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For the Companion, 
BUTTER. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
“TL aint one o' that kind, now I tell ye! Ef a 
y, Tsay it square out; but Philindy 
Wand a-butterin’ and 


thmz’s to si 
Bee ie keeps a-butter 














smoothin’ down an’ strokin’ 1 Why, there 
she is!" 
Miss Nan on was fall and gaunt and lean; 





secant gray hair was brushed back from her angu- 
ir forehead and twisted into a tight knot belind, 
severely fastened with a yellow born comb; her 
chin protruded a little, her black eyes stared and 
snapped, and gener: expressed theinselves ina 
pungent and her tonguc—oh, her tongue! 
it was as untirmg, as restless, as noi but by no. 
teans so useful, as anal machine, She had very 
Tittle patience and very little charity, but under 
way, her rapid judgments, her cart de- 
a thoroughly honest and kind heart 
which she was ashamed to show, 

“Well. vow, Nancy!" said her companion, Mrs. 
Bunnell, who had stepped in for a neighborly 
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visit. “You know you're kinder arbitrary, you 
always Ww nd you da likato speak in meetin’ 
eatin ali Oo adaps, GES el feu 

eee GET wrt a Wars 
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in!” shouted MISS NiUICY, HEvEL oeine 
chair—a flagrant violation of Stratford etuiuette: 

“Goou-day, good-day ! Why, Mis’ Bunnell, how 
be you? I haven't scen you tor quite a spell; and 
how do you get along, Miss Nancy ?” 

“So's to be crawlin’,” snapped the spinster, 
glaring straight at the round, placid, smiling lit- 
tle figure of the Widow Beers, who sat down in 
the nearest rocker, and puta pretty little basket 
on the floor by her side. “Well, you do look real 
spy; I'm glad to sce ye so well. And you're usu- 
ally well, I see, Mis’ Bunnell. I fetched around 
an tree to Sophrony 


















Jones; she’s 

“Serves her right,” broke in Miss Nancy. “What 
did she go'w marry a shit less, low-lived feller like 
"Lish Jones for? She might ha’ known that them 
that makes brier beds for themselves has to he on 
thorns.” 

“Well, she scems to think considerable of him 
I guess he's pretty good to her s’fur as he knows 
how to be.” 

“H'm! Aes goodness won’t go no further'n a 
hen-hop,” sniffed Miss Nancy. 

“And secin’ I was a-comin’ this way,” placidly 
went on Mrs. Beers, “I thought I'd tetch a few on 
‘emto you. I rek'lect you set by apples a good 
deal.” 

“I'm obleeged to ye," said Miss Nancy, still 
curt and decisive, but not quite so fierce. 

“Hadn't you better set ’em into the buttery, 
Nancy ?” suggested Mrs. Bunnell, looking uncon- 
scious of a pun, but Miss Nancy glared at her 
with honest wrath. 

Mrs. Beers began again in her mild way. “They 
du say, up to the Centre, that Parson Styles is 
laid up with a dreadful spell o? quinsy.’ 

“T guess he caught cold over to the Ma’sh wed- 
din,” suggested Mrs. Bunnell. “It did pour down ; 
Icome over to-day if to see how you stoud it, 
Nance: 

“Stood what?” 

“Why, gettin’ home from M 

a-Tuesday cvenin’; the weddin'’, ve SHON 

“71 hain’t been to no weddin’; hes Desiah Ma 
made a goose o’ herself to her time o! life ?” 

“Why, no! mercy sakes, no!) Why, Texpected 
you knowed it; ’twas Janey,—Janey Tryon an’ 
Sain Phelps. I s'posed, of course, seein’ you was 
her aunt, you'd fetch around to sce her married.” 

Miss Nancy was crimson with rage. “Jane 
Tryon an’Sam Phelps! I guess not! Ttold hera 
year back cf Lever heerd of one o’ them Phelps boys 
a-shinin’ up to her, she needn’t never look to me 
for no settin’ ont. Sam Phelps! of all crented 
critters, [ b'lieve them Pholpres is the meane: 

“You didn't always think so, did ye ?” sarcast- 
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cally saquired Mra. Bunnell, who knew very well! nap, ticd on her bonnet and ect out for Jancy 


jand I shouldn't wonder 


nd wrong had set Miss Nancy 
inst the Phelps family ; m Phelps's un- 
cle had “courted” pretty Nancy ‘Tryon, and then 
run away with Jason Swift's daughter, the richest 
girl in Strafford, aud left Nancy to make the best 
of it. % 

The taunt made poor Nancy speechless; she 
looked at Mrs. Bunnell, as that peace-break 
woman afterward expressed it, “jest like the uni- 
corn on a needle-paper a-starin’ at the lion. 1 
really looked to hev her rise up an’ paw round 
and run her tongue out at me.” 

But goud Mrs. Beers said in her gentle way be- 
fore Miss Nancy could speak, “Like enough she 
writ to ye, an’ somehow the letter went astr: 
I've knowed it so to be.’ 

“Talk! do talk!" shricked Miss Nancy. ‘She 
haint! I know she haint! she knowed I wouldn't 
never go to no Phelps’ weddin’; she done it a-pur- 
pose, the minx!" 

“Oh, I guess not,” purred Mrs. Beers. “Janey's 
a good girl; she’s real feelin’, I know Mis’ Ma's! 
has set by her like an own darter since she’s hired 
out there.” 

“She hadn't no need to go there, anyway!" 
broke in the exasperated aunt. “She could ha’ 
lived here till the day after never, if she'd hev 
give that feller the mitten, and hed what I’ve got 
to leave when I'm dead an’ gone 

“And you're good for ninety-five, Nancy!" 
langhed provoking Mrs. Bunnell. “Didn't hap- 
pen to come to ye, [s’pose, that she'd maybe ruth- 
er live long o° Sam Phelps in a house of her own, 
than be a-hangin’ on to your skirts, so to speak, 
till she was an old maid herself? Well, what's 
done’s done. I’msorry to see ye su riled about it, 
but Emust be a-goin’; [sot sponge this mornin’, 
Y’twas clean over the pan 
by this. Folks has got to have bread’s well’s 
butter,” and with a nod of farewell, Mrs. Bunnell 
rustled out of the room, her stitf calico seeming 
to hiss in echo to her derisive words as she swept 
throngh the narrow door, 

“There aint no butter about her!" growled Miss 
“Sophi’ Bunnell’s prickly asa thistle, an’ 
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“Well, folks is made different,” said Mrs. Beers, 
gently. “We aint all jest alike, and it's quice a 
mercy we aint; all sugar or all salt would be as 
| good as teless, [ guess. Mis’ Bunnell’s: real 
‘ood to the sick, I've always heerd tell, and she's 
smart as a whip, besides.” 

“Yes, ‘na whip with a stinger, too,” w 
curt answer, 

“Well, now," went on Mrs. 
hort for yes Miss Nancy, about Janey, 


sop be neeee cant eaphin? 
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Beers, “I feel real} 
but I'm | 
then not 





IT guess I know when I'm throwed over ’s wells 
the next one. Jane hes gone an’ done ’xactly 
what I suid she shouldn't never do, and she knows 
it. I've got means to live on, and more. ] aint 
no poor, despisable old maid. I've got money in 
the bank and a good farm, and Tl go im to Har’. 
ford to-morrer if I'm spared and make my will to 
a lawyer's, and I'll will every cent to furrin mis- 
sions. I'l do it, sure’s you're born.” 

“Oh, now, don't ye do nothin’ hasty, Mis 
cy! Let’s see about it, now do; the’s a’most al- 
ways two sides to things, and ye know the Scrip- 
tur’ recommends for us to be slow to wrath; it’s 
real easy to talk, but you can't untalk, ye know.’ 

“Nor [don’t want to!" was the irate answer. 

“Well, L must say good-day.. I’ve got to see to 
our folkses’ dinner some. Sar’Ann can do the 
most on't, but she aint very mighty, "nd mother's 
lad up with rheumatiz 

And Mrs. Beers slid away quietly, leaving Miss 
Nancy alone. 

Words are words only, we say sometimes, but 
how they can hurt or heal! Miss Nancy was 
grieved to the heart with Janey's conduct, and 
when Mrs. Bunnell exasperated her with sharp com- 
ment and keen taunt, she was ready in her rage to 
believe she would never speak to her niece again; 
but the Widow Beers’ gentle suggestions fell on 
Mer soul like dew, and against her will, or her 
consciousness, soothed her excited temper and 
wounded spirit. 

She was by no means ready to forgive Janey ; 
but as she sat alone there and reviewed all the 
past, thought of the girl’s bright, loving patience, 
her thoughtful care of her aunt and her likeness 
to the dear dead brother, and then,—being a just 
woman, for all her temper and testy obstinacy ,— 
went back to the love of her o youth for an 
elder Sam Phelps, and the agony ot ed and imor- 
tification she endured then, she began to sce what 
Janey had escaped, and what she had found, and 
to look “also upon the things of others.” 

She would have resented sharply any intima- 
tion that “Philindy” Beers had molliticd her with 
the “butter” of her kindly, loving nature and 
speech, but there was no one by to make such in- 
timation, and when the sun set that night and the 
lonely old woman watched it from her doorsteps 
sinking in all the splendor of red and gold behind 
the hills, she felt that it was going down upon her 
wrath—and was reluctantly, but honestly, dis- 
turbed by the consciousness. 

Meantime, Mrs. Beers, having helped ‘Sar’ 
A poor old cousin to whom she gave a 
home—get the dinner and clear it away, and then 



































made her mother comfortable for an afternoon 








THE YOUTILS COMPANION 





Phelps's house, some two tiles from her own in 
the opposite direction from Miss Nancy's; she 
found Janey looking like a wild ruse as she sut 
sewing on the east door-step, enjoying the calm 
warmth of the late September duy; everything 
about her exquisitely neat, her white apron and. 
pink calico dress setting out with their clear tints 
her bright dark hair and cyes and colorless but 
healthy complexion, through whose smooth sur- 
face cinotion always sent the very blush of a rosy 
dawn. She flushed beautifully now when she saw 
Mrs. Beers come smiling down the road, and ran 
to open the little gate for this first guest of her 
new home. 

Friendly greetings followed, and at last Mrs. 
Beers slid into the purpose of her visit. “You 
kinder took us all by surprise "bout your weddin’, 
Janey. Twas beat to hear on’t, [ must say.” 

“Well, Mis’ Beers, we couldn't afford to have 
much of a wedding. Sam's folks live over to 
Hartland, most of them, and Mis’ Marsh hadn't 
really room to ‘commodate them, and 1 haven't 
yot anybody but Aunt » and she didn't 
come; she feels hard towards Sam,” and here the 
bright eyes clouded. 

“Didn't send no answer to ye?" queried Mrs. 
Beers, diplomatically. 

“No; Ttold Tommy Marsh to wait for it, so's 
to make sure; and he said she said there wasn't 
any answer.” 

“My land!” ejaculated Mrs. Beers. 

“Now, Janey, Miss Nuney never got no note 
from ye at all, and didn’t never have an idee that 
you was a-goin’ to be married; she feels reel riled 
about it; she feels hurt; an’ you cau't no way 
blame her, She done well by ye Jest so fur forth 
as she knowed, while you stayed; you know she 
hed reason accordin’ to the natur’ of women-tolks 
not to like the Phelpses; ¢f she hud knowed your 
Sam, she'd hev liked him, she couldn’t help i 
but you see she kep'a mixin’ him up with her Sar 
the uncle, who wa'n't no more like him than 
chalk’s like cheese; and ye know Miss Nancy’s 
real sot in her way, but she's good as gold when 
ye get down to it.” 

Janey’s eyes filled. 

“My senses! if T could get hold of Tommy 

Marsh !—and there he is, sure’s you live!” 
, @Set still! set still!” purred Mrs. Beers; “let 
me deal with the cretur; he's fetchin’ suthin’ to 
ye; but he’s slipprier ‘nan ecl; et he gits an idee 
you know "bout it, he'll cut "n run.” 

Janey took up her apron and went on with the 
button-hole, and Tommy, a freckled, green-eyed, 
impudent urchin, bobbed his head at her and held 
out a bh: et. 

“Ma sent ve over suthin’ for to put inter the 




































































ine four Jars of jell; aint she yroou 
“Surely!” caculated Mrs, Beers. 
don’t you want a pep’mint ?” 

The unwary boy snapped at the offer. 

«Guess there’s one in my pocket,” smiled the 
old lady, and began to pull out one by one the 
contents of that goodly repository. 

“TL guess, Tommy, you haven't got near so many 

things m your pocket as there be in mine,” she 
id. 
“[ bet T have!” answered Thomas, and quite 
forgetful of anything but emulation, he began to 
unload the stores of his own pouches. As he did 
so, eagerly and carelessly, a dirty note fell on the 
steps just at Mrs. Beers’ side; she reached out for 
it. Tommy saw the manwuvre, grabbed inetlectu- 
ally at the document and fled; 1t was the lost note 
to Miss Nancy. 

“Seems as though there was a Providence in it,” 
remarked Mrs. Beers, but Janey did not hear, for 
she was running after Tommy with the emptied 
basket she had just brought out; suddenly she 
shpped on a stone, twisted her ankle and fell. 

Jt was hard for Mrs. Beers to get her into the 
house and on to her bed, but Janey was not the 
fainting sort of woman, and between her courage 
aticnee it was managed. Mrs. 
Beers stayed and got the supper for Sam, and then 
trotted home, sending Mrs. Marsh back to take 
her place as she passed the house. Early the next 
morning she went over to Miss Nancy Tryon’s. 

“Good mornin’,” she said, beaming on that stiff 
old iady with the sunny homely counfenance of a 
punpkin inga cornfield. 

“Say, Miss Nancy, I've ketched a nice feller a- 
meddlin’, betwixt you and Janey. I’ve got the 





“Tommy, 


























note she writ to ye out o’ Tummy Ma'sh’s pocket; 
I guess he went fishin’ or somethin’ an’ forgot it 





an’ lied about it; anyway, here Miss Nancy 


grimly opened it, and it ran thus: 














“Dear Atnty,—I have finally made up my mind to 
marry Sam; I think a great deal of him, and he does of 
me, Fexpect.and itscems as if there wasn't any real 
good reason why Ushouldn’'t, save and except that you 


don't like him, but Eknow you will after a while, and 
he thinks ever so much of you; he just hates his uncle 





var Aunty, you're all the people T have sot, since 
father died, and you know how he set by you, and 
looked for you to'be a mother to his baby, and so you 
was. 

“I'm real sorry T vexed you about Sam, but I couldn't 
help it; please forgive me and come over to Mra. 
Marsh's to-morrow night and see me married. Do, Do! 
Sam says do, tov. Your loving Juney. 

“Dreadful sweet! most 's good as honey,” 
growled Miss Nancy, in a voice half-moved, half- 
incredulons; but why did she wipe her specta- 
cles? Mrs, Beers went on in her soft voice, 

“T was down there las’ mght an’ she kinder 


turned her ankle a-runnin’ after that boy; I fixed 
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her onto the bed an’ got supper, but she can't step; 
she was a-comin’ right up bere but for that, and 
she cried real bad about it. 

“I think 'twould set her up dreadfally ef s0 be 
you could feel to forgive her fur enough to step 
around there and help her a mite. I know it's 
dreadful hard to git over sech things, and she 
knows it, and is a-grievin'’ over it a sight; but I 
said, says I, ‘Don't ye take on, Janey; your aunt's 
Jest as good as gold when you git down to 't; she's 
one o' them that’s better'n they're willin’ to show ; 
anyway I'll tell her to-morrer, and she'll do jest 
as she’s a mind ter.” 

“That's so!” said Miss Nancy, grimly, and Mrs. 
Beers, wise in her harmlessness, went home. 
Whether it was the note with its honest honey, or 
Mrs. Beers’s “butter,” who can tell? A mixture 
of both, no doubt, but Miss Nancy, left to herown 
heart and conscience, softened at once, and lock- 
ing up her tiny house, set off to Jancy's with a 
satchel in her hand. Never had she received such 
a welcome; even Sam's hearty handshake and 
frank smile were accepted as they were meant; 
and till Janey’s ankle was thoroughly well the 
work and the nursing were done, as Miss Nancy 
did everything, as well as hands, head and heart 
could do them, The very day she went back to 
her own house Mrs. Bunnell sailed in. 

“Well suid!” she exclaimed, pu've got over 
your huff, ha’n’t ye?) Philindy Beers hes buttered 
ye up good; well, you're the last woman I ever 
expected would be smoothed over this way 

“Look a here, Sophi’ Bunnell!” snapped Miss 
Nancy, with alacrity and fire, “it tells in Scriptur’ 
about eatin’ butter an’ honey 0's to know how 
to choose betwixt evil an’ good; well, I’ve eet ‘em, 
and I’ve found out butter’s a sight better’n briers 
be, anyhow (’" 

Dear reader, don’t we agree with ber ? 

——— +e, -—— 


























For the Companion, 


A STORY OF 1775. 
By F. F. Foster. 

One pleasant morning in August, 1775, Gen. Wash 
ington set out from his headquarters at Cambridge on 
horacback, merely for reereation. Ae was frequently. 
the case, he rode unattended and wore the drone of a 
civilian. He had proceeded a couple of miles in the df 
rection of Watertown, when he saw a woman, far ad- 
vaneed in years, sitting in a doorway and moaning pite- 
ously. Hie sympathy wan at once aroused, and bring 
ing his horse to a balt, he inquired,— 

“What troubles you, my good woman?" _ 

‘O sir,” waa the reply, “some rebel soldiers have 
been here this morning, and stolen or destroyed every: 
thing in my garden. Thad cultivated the garden with 
my own hands, and looked to what I should gather 
from it for the mupport of of my invalid husband and my- 
seg dure th eee v 
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or ae any one call 

as - © toa fence, 
and then followed the woman into the house, where, on 
every side, he found evidences of extreme poverty. He 
was, however, cordially welcomed by the feeble old 
man, who, bolstered up in a bed, extended to hima 
thin, colorless hand. For half an hour, or more, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army held con- 
verue with the aged couple, during which he learned 
they were most pronounced Torics, and had two sone— 
their only children—among Gage’s troops in Boston. 
Before taking his departure, be drew some money from 
his pecket and held towards the woman, saying,— 

“Thia will enable you to provide for your preeent 
needs.” She, at first, manifested a reluctance to reeciv- 
ing it, but finally accepted ft, with profuse thanks. Then 
he promised that Gen, Washington should be informed 
of the treatment to which his soldiers had subjected her. 

“Gen. Washington!” she exclaimed. “He is our bit- 
terest enemy, and will, doubtless, rejoice to know that 
any who sympathize with the British bave been 
abused.” 2 

“I think you are mistaken in regard to hie disposi. 
tion; hope you are, at least,” was the answer, with a 
sinile, us he left the house. 

He immediately rode to Major-General Putnam, who 
commanded the centre division of the army,—stationed 
at Cambridge,—and having acquainted himwith what 
he had just learned, ordered a search for the marauders 
to be instituted, and that, when identified, they be sent 
to hie headquarters. ‘The third day thercafer, an uid: 
de-camp conducted three soldiers into his presence. 

“Are you the ones who disgraced the uniform you 
wear by plundering a defenceless woman's garden? 
asked Washington, sternly. 

“She ts a Tory,” was the indirect reply. 

“So she told me, and also that her sone are in the 
British army. But she is a woman, nevertheless, and 
for that reason, if for no other, entitled to reapect. 
Your wanton conduct waa worthy of oppressors rather 
than of those who—as docs the American army—aim 
to preventoppreesion. Accompany them to the woman 
whom they molested,” addressing the officer having 
them In charge, “and see that they fully compensate 
her for the damage they wrought. Another offence of 
a like nature will not be dealt with so leniently.” 

Later, that sume day, while he was engaged in writ- 
ing, a servant informed him that a woman waited in an 
adjoining room, who was urgent to sce him, privately. 

“Ask her to step In here,” said Washington, laying 
aside bie quill. 

When the woman presented heracif before him, he 
saw she was the one in whose behalf he had acted a few 
houra previously. She went to him and placed her 
trembling hand upon his arm, saying, ‘God biesa you!” 
‘Then the tears came and she could articulate no more. 

“Please be seated, madam,” and Washington placed 
a chair for her. 

She seated herself, and, #0 soon as she could com- 
mand her voice, continued,— 

“Only a little time ago, the soldiers who robbed my 
garden came and gave me a sum of moncy, more than 
nufficlent to make good my loss. From them I learned 
that my visitor of the other morning, was Gen. Wash- 
ington himeelf,—of whom T had hcld so crroncous aa 
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impression,—and that it was at his—your—command 
they recompensed me. When thoy had gone, my hus- 
band and I, talking the matter over, came to the conclu- 
sion that such a commander—so unlike Gen. Gage, wl. 
never calls his men to account for any violence or in- 
jury they may have done to the rebela—would not be 
likely to have charge of an unjust cause; and, though 
we had been firm adherents of the King, we then and 
there resolved Lo espouse your cause in the future. I 
think our sons, when they learn what has occurred to 
us, will do the same. I came here to tell you this. God 
Liesa you!" and touching her lips to his band, she went 
from the apurtment, 

Within the month, two soldiers—this woman's sons— 
deserted the British standard and enrolled themselves 
with those who fought beneath the flag which was em- 
blematical of freedom, justice, equality. One of them 
was killed, the other was severely wounded in the as- 
sault on Quebec, under Arnold. 

This story was often told In Boston and Cambridge 
during the Revolution and after ite close, but we do not 
know that it has been given in history. 

It in oue of m: local traditions of Washington, and 
we present the version of it that was told by the old- 
time firesides. 

Stories of popular kings acting the part of unknown 
benefactors have often been told, as, for example, King 
Beary and the Miller, King James and the Tinker, but 
we have not before met with a like incident of Wash- 
ington. 
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For the Companion, 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


Only a few little blossoms 
From the apple-tree 
Clusters of pink and white fragrance, 
Yet they bring to me pleasure and pain, 








Pleasure —for well [remember 
The clear e 

Of one who 1s awect as Ul 
Heart of hearts most loyally true. 






Her joy is iu ving for others, 
Ever knowing that Christ did the same; 
Her hope Is the Christian's sure anchor, 
And doing God's will is her alm, 


Then why doth this feeling of sadness 
Come painfally near tu iny heart? 
Is it that He In His wisdom 
‘Hath severed our lives apart? 


Apart.—yet together forev 

Neath our Heavenly Fi 

Though occans may roll 
Together His love we'l 


¢ tew little blossoms 

tree boughs In the lane, 

he gladness 

jout this feeling of pain, 

MARION UPHAM. 
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For the Companion, 


A WEST TEXAS ADVENTURE. 


Four of us, my ranch partner Alfred Dinsmore, and 
myself, with a young German house-carpenter named 
Wert Anspach, and a colored bey called “Grant,” had 
set out that day for a load of honey. 

A load of honey will sound oddly, perhaps, to rend- 
era East, but that is the way we get itJiere. Wild 
honey, rich stores of it, is Inid up by the nativg bees. ‘The 
setiers often have resort lo a“bec-tree"<s hen thelr 
stock of sugar and molasses runs low. ‘Me honcy is 
drained from the comb and put away in jars; and the 
wax makes excellent candles. 

Twelve or thirteen miles up north of our location, in 
the canon of Lipan Creek (head-quarters of Wichita 
River), there is a “bee's nest” which has supplied us 
and the families of three other stockmen for the last 
four years. 

This enormous bec-hive Ie in the cliff on the north 
side of the canon, fronting south. 

‘The entrance to it is up some forty fect above the 
creek-bed, where there is a horizontal crack eight or 
ten inches wide, running along the face of the precipice 
for four or five hundred feet. 

This crack opens back into recesses in the shattered 
crags behind; and here the bees, colony on colony, have 
their nests and have laid up honey for many years. 

By going round and operating from the top of the 
cliff, we have at odd times dislodged considerable por- 
tions of the rock with blasts of gunpowder and crow- 
bars—sufficient to secure many hogeheads of comb. 

Still deeper down in great pits and holes, there seems 
to be a vast deposit of old, thick, black candied honey, 
which has been drained from the tiers of comb above, 
year after year. 

Lower down the face of the cliff, the honey, espe- 
cially on very hot days, weeps and oozes out at little 
cracks and seams of the fissured eandatone—so much 
so that the creck bank is there completely boncy- 
soaked, and the water for a mile or two below will at 
times be perceptibly sweetened. 

Much of this escaping honey the bees themeelves 
carry back up the face of the cliff. 

Ona pleasant June day the canon and high above it, 
the air, will be darkened by the incoming and outgoing 
clouds of bees, millions on millions of them, along the 
whole length of the crevice. ‘The ordinary drowsy 
hum of a hive is here intensified to a deep, solemn roar 
distinctly audible a mile below.- 

‘To go honey gathering there on a summer day might 
be a perilous business. We have alwaye made our 
raids on the nest during the cold weather, generally on 
some chilly day toward Christmas when the bees are 
lying torpid and a winter silence has fallen upon this 
whole vast aplary. 

It was one of the last days of November, and when 
we started that morning the weather was quite warm, 
almost “muggy,” with a thin, bluish fog rising from 
the prairie, which had lately been burned over and lay 
coal-black under foot. 

But we had not gone more than eight or ten miles 
when a “norther” came down on us in full blast. The 
first we naw of it wan a sudden whirling of the fog over 
the tops of a belt of mezquits out to our left. Then 
came a puff of cold airas damp and chilling as when 
in summer one steps into a cellar. 

A minute later, this monitory whiff was followed by 
a second puff, a perfect gust, which sent our hats whirl- 
ing, and upset the half hogshends off the spring-board. 

The nortber was upon un! 

That is thee way these freezing gales always come 
here; someti mes they don't even give one time to get on 
one's great coat and mittens. How cold they are, and 
how they cut through a body! In half an hour the 
mercury will fall forty and fifly degrees. 

Often rain, slcet, and sometimes anow, come with it. 








You cannot even get a blacksmith to shoe your horse 
while a norther is blowing, and it often blows three 
days ata bout. 

‘The folka “den up” and keep a great fire going. You 
will not sce a person stirring out anywhere, no old set- 
tler at least, even in the village. 

‘When the norther struck us, we act out to yo back 
home; but as the canon was now no very great distance 
ahead, we drove on and got into that ata place about 
two miles below the “great bees’-nest.”” 

‘The cliffa here broke the furee of the gale, and se- 
lecting a spot where a big rick of drift stuff had been 
lodged against the rocks by floods, we built a roaring 
fire and made a shed, partly of the half-hogsheads and 
spring-boarda and partly of drift-wood and brush. 
Here we mude ourselves comfortable, gave the mules 
their corn, and had no thoughts of going up on 
the prairie for honey, or anything elsc, while the gale 
held. 

The crag on the side against which we had our fire 
was sixty or seventy fect high, but as I have mentioned 
above, was here wll along much flusured and cracked, 
showing crevices and crannies where the broken strata 
had worked apart, often three and four in width, 
‘The drift-rick, which served ux for wood-pile, burned 
well, the blaze mounting half way up the cliff and cast- 
ing a warm glow back into our shed. 

Here, throughout the rest of the day and evening, 
while the gusta howled acrosa the canon from out over 
the prairio to north’ard, we Iay at our care and told 
stories, going sound aslecp at last, wrapped up in our 
buffalo skins. 

Some hours must have passed, for our big fire had 











burned down low, 
when I was roused 
by a scratching, 
raking noise on the 
rocks in front of 
our shed. Befor: 
Twas as yet half. 
awake, something 
—it was so dark I 
could not tell whats 
but some heavy 
animal, I felt sure 
—came down the 
rocksand fell part- 
ly into the open 
front of our shed 
and right on Ans- 
pach’s, the Ger- 
man, extended fect 
and ankles. 

With that, Wert 
jumped to get up 
and gave a shout; 
and we all arose, 
fumbling for our 
guna. But before 
Anse, or 1, or any 
of us had gained 
our legs, down 
came the shed, the 
haltipgehaate we 
had brought for 
our honey, our tilt- 
ed-up spring-buard 
wagon, brush and 
all. 

Who had the 
moat to do with 
knocking it down, 
Tam sure I don’t 
know. It was a 
free scrabble. One 
of the half-hogs- 
heads Upped over 
in such a way as 
to completely 
shut Grant, the 
colored boy, un- 
der ft all but his 
shanks; and as the 


bottom of the hogsbead, he was caught fast. 

The noise he made was as nothing compared with the 
racket the German was making, for the other half-hoge- 
head had fallen partly over him, and he was kicking at 
an unknown wild beast whose growls mixed with his 
shouts. 

“Arse, vare bees you?” we heard him calling out 
in reproachful tones. 

The moment we had extricated ourselves from the 
brush and stakes, Dinsmore and I sprang to our feet 
and tried to take in the situation. 

It was too dark to ace much. The brush was enap- 
ping and the half-hogshead bobbing up and down; 
and just, then the savage, growling head. of some 
animal was thrust repeatedly out betwixt the spokes 
of one of the hind wheels of the capsized spring- 
board. 

Anse, who had seized upon the camp-axe, let it drive 
at the growler's head. Tis fif@ stroke knocked 
two spokes out of the wheel. At its yext plunge the 
animal came head and shoulders through the gap. But 
I had secured one of the gune, and at this juncture, by 
good luck, shot it dead. 

Almost with the report, Wert, who had been making 
frantic efforts to get out through the brush on the back 
side, ecrambled to his feet, houting,— 

“Shares, pe careful vare you shoots! Whole dozen 
dem puck-shots go puzz py my ear.” 

“TV's a bear,” sald Alf, peeping between the spokes 
of the wheel; but before we had time to haul out 
the earcare, or even get Grant from under the hoge- 
head tub, another hear came sliding down the rocks 
with a scratch and a growl, and fell eprawling into the 
ashes and still glowing embers of the fire. A perfect 
smother of ashes and coals flew up. It muet have been 
a warm lighting for the old chap's fect. 

He whirled round with a low yelp and leaped out 
over some logs at the lower end of our shed. I just had 
time to cock my left barrel and fire as his hind legs dis- 
appeared down over the logs. We heard him give a 
growl when the shot struck him. but had no tine to 

look for him or even ace where he went to, for Wert 
had set up a great outery. 

“Queek, Anse! queck, Sharles, mit yours goon! In 
der holler up ze rock! Do'n you hears him yow? 
Anoder one's coming down!" 











No ong tries to do anything during # porther here, 


Burely enough, thera was another jooking out of a 
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great fissure, up twenty-five or thirty feet—growling 
and making as if to descend. I could plainly sec ite 
head, anda moment after, it turned to come down tail 
first, 

“Zhoust you hark, poy: 
hear dem sing!” 

If there had been a whole menagerie shut up back 
amongst those rocks, it could hardly have made more 
music—growling, whining, roaring and youing / 

“There's an awful big dev back in there! and it's 
Diiling over full of em!” 

Every minute or two a head would pop out in sight 
from the crevice. ‘The firing and the noise had stirred 
them up. It luoked as if the animuls had climbed up 
to this den over the heap of drift-wood which our fire 
had burned up. ‘The smoke and fire flaming up to the 
mouth of the hole had kept them in during the first 
part of the night; or else they had all been comforta- 
bly asleep in there, passing the norther. But now 
they evidently all wanted to come out—hungry per- 
haps. 

During the forenoon we got logs and stuff from tlhe 
drift-ricks Tower down, which we set up in such a way 
that we could climb to the entrance of the den. All| 
being quict there now, Alf climbed up—to reconnoitre 
the brutes. 

There wus a pretty large fissure which opened back 
between and over great detached masses of rock for 
eighteen or twenty feet. In back of these, lower down, 
there scemed to-be a big black hole, evidently a consid- 
erable cavern. 





" exclaimed Wert. “Only, 








fore wheels of the spring-board lay partly across the! uneportsmanlike method of hunting, but my friend and 


T now climbed up and together we peeped and peeked 
about for some time, When we louked down into 
the dark hole, 
there would be 
Jow growling. 

Three or four 
hours were spent. 
We found that it 
was no use trying 
to shoot them in 
the dark. There 
was a cave back 
in there an large 
as a ball; a great 
irregular cavity 
emitting a very 
strong bearish 
stench. 

In the afternoon 
we assailed them 
on a new tack. 
Wert ond Grant 
split up a lot of 
word which, with 
their assistance, 
we carried up our 
log ladder, half a 
cord of it at least, 
and then pitched 
it into the cavern. 
A brand was then 
fetched up, and we 
fog hada bonfire 
Ks which light. 
ed up the whole 
“inside of the den. 
From where we 
stood up in the 
Assure, th. bears 
could now he seen 
crouching behind 
the black bowl. 
ders and in the far 
cornera of the 
cave, svarling un- 
easily at the fire. 
[counted five, and 
Alf soon made out 
two others. 

To shoot game 
thus cornered up 
may bedeemed an 





myself were troubled by no such acruples. 

‘An hour later we hauled seven bears—dead ones—out 
of that cave, which added to those already secured, 
made ten carcasses! 5 

They were remarkably fat bears, too, with but one 
exception. Their flesh had a noticeably stceet taste, 
which we attributed to their getting so much honey 
hereabouts. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT SAN- 
DRINGHAM. 


By Archibald Forbes. 

‘When the Prince of Wales came of age, nineteen years 
ago, there stood at his credit, accumulated during his 
‘minority from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
an appanage of the Prince of Wales, a sum of about 
two million five hundred dollars. There inno adequate 
mansion on the Cornish estates, and even If there were, 
Cornwall is in so remote a corner of England as to dis- 
qualify a mansion there for being a suitable residence 
for the helr-apparent. 

It was determined by the Queen and her ministry of 
the day, of which Lord Palmerston was the head, to in- 
vest a large proportion of the Prince's minority accumu- 
lations in the purchase of a landed estate for his Royal 
Highness; the conditions being that it should be within 
reanonable diatance from London, that it should be ina 
region not apart from neighbors of position, and that it 
should furnish facilities for the preservation of game. 

On the southern shore of ‘the Wash," that broad, 
shallow inlet which thrusts Itself between the county of 
Lincoln on the north, and that of Nagfolk on the south, 
a family of country gentry named Lloyd bad owned 
for acveral generations an extensive, but somewhat un- 
profitable and neglected, estate called Sandringham. 
Portions of its soil were fertile, but for the moat part 
the land was eandy, and great tracts, chiefly on the 
higher ground overlooking the estuary, were covered 
with heather out of which grew stunted and sparse tir 
trees. 

The mansion house was an old brick pile, in astate of 
considerable dilapidation, standing near the centro of n 
park which undulated tamely indeed, but rather pret. 
tily, but which contained a lake and not a few fine old 
treen. 











‘The eatnte wasn strictly rural one, the nearest town, 
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being Lynn Regis, a seaport borough of some size, dis- 
tant about eight miles. The whole surrounding region, 
although it is purely agricultural, may be called one 
huge game preserve; propertcs joining with propertics 
whose owners take their highest pride in having a large 
head of game om their fields and ip their covers. Nor- 
folk divides with Nottingham the reputation of carrying 
more partridges and pheasants to the acre thay any 
other county in England. 

‘This property of Sandringham was purchased for the 
Prince of Wales. It# price was one million and a balf 
dollars, and at least an equal amount of money has been 
expended on it since it became the property of his 
Royal Highness. Viewed as an investment it cannot be 
called a success, and indeed was never meant to be @ 
succesa in this sense. % ~ 

Landed property in England returns to ite owner an 
average of barely two and one-half per cent.; but it 
may be questioned whether the rental of Sandringham 
representa a half per cent. on the money which stands 
invested in it, There are a few farms besides that 
iodel farm which the Prince keeps in his own hands, 
but the tenants “sit easily,” as the saying is, provided 
they make no complaints as to the depredations uf game 
on their crops. 

So forlorn waa the empty place—for the Lloyd family 
had died out—when it passed into the Prince's posses- 
sion, that an early visitor who went to inspect it found 
grass growing knee high in the etalls of the deserted 
stables. Since that day there have been sweeping 
changes—an all but new mansion, to complete which 
piecemeal cost three years, now stands at the head of 
the gentle slope overlooking the lake. 

The park has been all but remodelled. A great slice 
of land haa been converted into gardens, which contain 
a vast extent of glass, whence in one night sometimes 
two thousand five hundred dollars worth of rarc flowers 
blossoming in their pots are brought across the lawn to 
decorate the reception rooma und dining tables. ‘The 
landscape gardener has metamorphosed, not only the 
vicinity of the mansion, but the region within view 
from it. 

‘The heath is now studded with flourishing planta- 
tions of young firs and enclosed clumps of rarer trees. 
An elaborately fantastic summer-house, not inappropri- 
ately called the “Folly,” adorns the aummit of the high- 
est sandy knoll in the vicinity; and model cottages 
greet everywhere the eye of the wayfarer who journcya 
through the hamlets on the catates. 

The mansion-house of Sandringham—the “Fall” is 
the old name that still clings to it—although widely dif- 
fering from the clumay old pile which it has succeeded, 
fe in no sense a palace. It aime at being nothing more 
than a country gentleman’s picturesque and commodious 
residence. There arc half-a-dozen mansions in its own 
county which surpass it both in size and in protcnsions. 

It is a Jong, irregular structure of warm red bri 
pointed with white stone, and having two fronta, one 
toward the smooth park studded with great ash and ok 
trees; one toward the more broken ground in the hollow 
of which lies, amons el ons of ornamental ehrubbery, 
the pretty artificial lake. 

‘The finest room in the mansion is the drawing-room, 
a long apartment with a great bay window in its larger 
section, and in the centre a beautiful p 
in white marble, around the pedestal of which ris 
variegated bank of rare flowers always in blossom. At 
one end of the first floor corridor is the bedroom of the 
royal couple, the room in which the Prince lay during 
that long, terrible illness of his which so néarly proved 
fatal. One of the prettiest thinge in the house is the 
Princess’ bath-room, a little poem in white marble with 
blue veins running through it. 

But the room at Sandringham is the large eutrance- 
hall, panelled in carved wood and adorued with old 
armor and modern pictures. It is the living room, or 
rather it may be said, the gathering-room, of the royal 
circle and its guests when the family is at Sandringham. 
‘The main door opens into a corner of it; and opposite 
the main door is the door which conducts to the inner 
corridor off which open the dining and drawing-rooms 
Above the first is the inscription, “Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and Alexandra, his wife, built this 
house.” Above the second are the words, “Dulce 
domum"—the keynote to the family life at Sandring- 
ham. 

This saloon is crowded with the appliances of every- 
day life; an open piano, a half-finished sketch on an 
ensel—a -portrait, perhaps, by an artiet-visitor, 





























ren's books, a dainty writing-table, several work-ta-” 


bles, couches, easy-chairs, and-a hundred and one et 
ceteraa. It is the general lounging-room of the house. 
It Is the apartment sacred to afternoon tea; and at San- 
dringham afternoon tea is an inetitution. 

‘The gentlemen have come in from shooting, and «it or 
stand about atill in their field costume. The ladics, 
home from driving, or it may be from walking with the 
gune, grace the occasion with thelr presence. ‘The 
royal children are here, asking frank questions about 
the day’s sport, taking part in discussions concerning 
the arrangements for the morrow, or listening to a 
quaint little story told by a visitor with a gift asa ra- 
conteur. With the steam from the tea rises the amoke 
from the cigarettes, for the Prince is an inveterate 
smoker, and his guests willingly follow his lead. There 
is no prettier domestic ecene in all England than after- 
noon tea in the “saloon” at Sandringham. 

And this saloon ix occasionally put to another duty. 
Cleared of its furniture it makes a charming ball-room, 
in which some two hundred or more have ample room 
and verge enough. A house ball at Sandringham— 
always on a birthday—ta a great occasion in Norfolk. 

The gentlefolks of the county are invited impartially, 
for at Sandringham the Prince aims simply to be a 
country gentleman among his compecrs. Perhaps there 
is yet greater “go” and heartiness in the annual tenants’ 
ball, which includes any number of tenant-farmers from 
the neighboring estates, with their wives, sons and 
daughters. Then there is a servants’ ball, which is by 
no means confined to the servants of the mansion, but 
includes those on the home-farm, the game-kcepera, the 
foreaters, the cottagers on the estate, and the villagers 
from Dersingham, hard by. The Prince and Princes 
with the “house-party,” their visitors, mix with cordial 
good-will and heartinesa in these gatherings of their 
humbler neighbors and dependents; and ‘Our Master," 
as the Prince is universally styled by the farming.folk 
in the neighborhood, may be scen leading out to the 
dance a cottager's “good wife," while the Princesa 
stands up with a burly keeper, the pleased solemnity 
of whose visage Is a sight to kee, 
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THE YOUTH’S” 





There is no busier life in England than the ordi- 
nary life of the Prince of Wales; and to get down 
to Sandringham is for him a genuine holiday. He 
always tries to be there at certain seasons—Easter, 
Whitsuntide, his own and the Princess’ birthdays, 
and Christinas-time. 

Then he goes to Sandringham, when he can get 
the chance, for the hunting and the pheasant 











shoonng. ‘The hounds which hunt the region ad- 
jacent to Sandringham are kept by Mr. Anthony 
Hammond, a neighboring squire; and the royal 
family when at Sandringham are always out with 
them two days a week. 

The Prince, although a welter weight—he must 
ride quite two hundred and thirty pounds—is a 
good and fearless rider. 1 once saw him gallop 
down a hillside so steep that 1 did not venture to 
follow him. The princess, who, owing to the 
slight stitfness of the knee-joint that supervened 
on an illness some ten years ago, rides with her 
skirt on the right side of the saddle, is a good 
horsewoman, and all the royal children have been 
used to the saddle almost from their cradles. The 
country about Sandringham is by no means easy, 
although it is comparatively open; but neither 
broken gronnd nor fences stop the royal party. 

On shooting d: in the covers on the property, 
the princess and her lady visitors almost always 
drive out to an appointed rendezvous, to lunch 
with the men—the luncheon being sent on from 
the house. Sometimes it is eaten in the open air, 
pienic fashion, but more often it is spread in some 
farmhouse, or perhaps in one of the numerous rus- 
tic pleasure-cotta, hhout the estate. After lun- 
cheon the ladies often walk with the guns through- 
ont the afternvon, and return with the men to 
afternoon tea. 

Sunday is a right pleasant day at Sandringham. 
In the morning the whole house party walk across 
the park to the quaint little old church on its out- 
skirts. Out in the little churchyard, among the 
graves of the country-folk, lies a simple marble 
slab marking where lies “John, infant son of Al- 
Iward, Prinee of Wales, and of Alexandra, 
achild who died a few hours after he 
was born. As the party quit the church the Prin- 
< er fails to leave it and turn aside for a 
moment at the grave of her dead little one. 

Near by this stone is another erected by the 
Prince to the memory of the groom who lay ill 
simultancously with the Prince, of the same dis- 
order, and who died when the Prince lived. ‘This 
latter stone bears the simple inscription, “One was 
taken and the other left.” 

The interval till luncheon is occupied by a stroll 
around the park; and after luncheon the party 
visit the kennels, and the menagerie, where are 
kept the wild animals which are among the 
Prince's souvenirs of his visit to India, Here are 
a couple of tigers which, when cubs, were the play- 
mates of the crew of the Osborne on her homeward. 
voyage, and the two “baby” elephants—babics no 
longer—which the sailors taught to chew tobacco, 
and which they protested had been educated by 
them so highly that they could do anything but 










































speak. ‘The peregrination finishes with tea in the 
Princess’ pretty dairy cottage, where the party are 





served with butter which her Royal Highness may 
have churned the day before. 

An off-day at Sandringham is one of the Prince's 
est enjoyments. After breaktast he goes into 
study, a little room off the entrance hall, hung 
with the “Vanity Fair” caricatures of his friends, 
and with countless sporting sketches. Here he is 
joined by Mr. Beck, his land steward, who gives 
him an account of the doings at the home farm— 
how the short horns and Devons are ripening for 
exhibition at the great Smithfield show, and how 
the Southdowns that are meant to cope with the 
champion sheep from the Goodwood and Lord 
Walsinghamn’s flocks, are laying on mutton. 

Then the head keeper touches his forelock as he 
comes in to report on the grouse experiment, or to 











exilatn the scheme of next day’s campaign against 
the long-tails. After a pleasant word or two with 
one of his tenant-farmers, who wants a new barn, 
the Prince gets on his pony, and with Beck and 
the forester walking by his side, he starts on an 
excursion among his plantations, discussing as 
they go the need for thinning the “‘Cocked Hat 
Wood,” or keeping the rabbits out of a recent 









clump of foreign 
shrubs. A visit 
to the farm fol- 
lows, as a mat- 
ter of course, 
and the Prince 
tramps through 
the byres, 
,punching the 
ribs of the fat- 
tening oxen, and 
dely- 
ing with his fist 
. among the wool 
on the backs of 
the Southdowns. 
Meanwhile, the Princess 1s among her cottagers 
down at Newton, encouraging the women-folk to 
vie with cach other in the cleanliness of their pretty 
habitations, distributing comforts among the ail- 
ing, and looking in upon the little ones at the 
school, which she and her husband maintain for 
the behoof of the laboring folk on the es 
In fine, there is no comelier or wholes 
mestic life than that enjoyed by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they are under their own 
tural roof-tree down at Sandringham. 
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THE ,CLAIMS OF GREECE. 

There are Wo reasons why Tireece is, or should 
be, a country of pecuhar mterest tov One is, 
that itis the land of the most noble and august 
ancient memories. Its heroes, its philosophers, its 
literature, and its great deeds of old make its re- 
nown dear even to our remote generation. 

‘The second feature of its interest lies in the fact 
that, after many ceniu masement and tor- 
por, Greece has, within the past sixty years, re- 
vived its energies and shown a new and rapid 
growth. It has become free; and it has estab- 
lished a constitutional government, under which 
its progress has been very marked. 

When Greece, however, became independent of 
Turkish rule, a part of the territory imhabited by 
Greeks still remained—and remains to this day— 
under the Sultan's domimon. At the time of the 
Russo-Turkish war, four years ago, the Greeks 
were anxious to seize the opportunity to wrest 
this territory from the Turk. 

But the great powers prevailed on Greece to re- 
frain from declaring war against Turkey, and held 
out the hope that, when the Eastern troubles were 
settled, Greece should obtain, at least, @ portion 
of the desired territory. 

At the Congress of Berlin, which met to settle 
the terms of peace between Russia and Turkey, 
Greece put in its claim. It was warmly sustained 
by France and Italy; but none of the other pow- 
ers would agree to compel Turkey to give up any 
territory to Greece. They did, however, all agree 
to recommend to the Sultan to satisfy his neigh- 
bor by some concession. 

Time went on, and the Sultan delayed taking 
the advice of the Congre: Meanwhile Greece be- 
came restive and impatient, and a large propor- 
tion of the peuple clamored for war with Turkey, 
so as to acquire the territory by force. 

Then a Conference of the powers met at Berlin, 
and procecded to mark out a line on the map, and 
to urge upon Turkey to yield all the territory on 
the south of that line to Greece. 

This line passed nearly midway between the line 
up to which Grecce claimed that her frontier 
should extend, and that up to which the Sultan 
agreed that he would cede. 

The Snitan refused to accept the adyice of the 
Conference, as jie had already done that of the 
more important body, the Congress. Ever since 
this refusal, negotiations, aided by the envoys of 
the other powers, have been going on between 
Turkey and Greece, to try to settle the matter. 

It was recently announced that an agreement 
had been at last reached; bat up to the time of 
writing, the Sultan still delayed ceding any 
territory. 

Until he does so, there is constant peril of war 
between Turkey and Greece over the disputed ter- 
ritory. The armies of both nations are on a ‘war 
footing,” and prepared for a conflict; the excite- 
Incnt in Greece is at fever heat; and it is all that 















































COMPANION. 








th ing and his advisers can do, to restrain the 
patriotic ardor and cagerness of his subjects. 

Europe trembles—and well she may—at the 
prospect of a new outbreak in the East. It would 
be very likely to involve the great powers; and 
might result in @ general war. 

The situation has greatly changed, meanwhile, 
since the last crisis of the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Gladstone has replaced Lord Beaconstield in Eng- 
land; and whereas the latter's sympathies were 
with Turkey, and he was hostile to Russia and in- 
different to Greece, Mr. Gladstone is anti-Turkish, 
a warm friend of the Grecks, and disposed to act 
in concert with Russia. England's weight, there- 
fore, is likely to be thrown in the opposite scale 
from that in which it was thrown before. 

Austria, and probably Germany, would be in- 
clined to sustain Turkey ; but, should such a con- 
flict break out, the friends of Grecce—England, 
France, Russia and Italy—would perhaps be more 
than a match for her enemies. 

It may be said that, sooner or later, the natural 
and inevitable decay of Turkey will result in the 
addition to Greece of all the Turkish territory 
where the Greek language and race still predomi- 
nate. 
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For the Companion, 





THE POET’S GARDEN. 


Who tends each flower? A magical hand unseen, 
Flora! thy fostering care these bloom attest, 
ss footsteps roam these pathways blest, — 

t's handinald, fils fade garden's Queet 
The hitds sing, veiled by enelreting green, 
With what funocent zest 
hes for some new, significant test 
re's harmony through shade or sheen, 

leh red rones gleam 






















THE NEW YORK SENATORS. 

The most exciting recent political event was the 
resignation, on the 16th of May, of the two United 
States Senators from the State of New York. 

Of these two Senators, the senior in point of ser- 
viec, Roscoe Conkling, had sat in the nate for 
fourteen years, and had still two years to serve. 
The junior Senator, Thomas C. Platt, had taken 
luis seat on the 4th of March, and had served but. 
ten weeks. His term, had he remained in the Sen- 
ate, would have extended to the year 1887. 

The cause of this sudden and startling act on the 
part of the two Senators was a very warm disa- 
ercement with President Garticld. ‘Their resigna- 
tion was direetly prompted hy the nomination, by 
the President, of Judge William H. Robertson as 
Collector of the port of New York. 
* The facts may be stated, as not denied hy Mer 
side to the controy without expressing a judg. 
ment as to whieb is in the right. 

fhe office of Collector of New York is one of 
wh rank and importance. Itis, indeed, the 
nportant national oftice outside of Wash- 
ington, The Collector has a great deal of what is 
called “patronage ;" that is, he has a large number 
of clerks and other officials under his control. 
The Collectorship, therefore, is always a high 
prize, eagerly struggled for by politicians. 

Now, Judge Robertson, the President's appointee 




























































to this position, is a leading opponent of Senator 
Conkling in his own State of New York. Last 








year, when the Republican National Convention 
met at Chicago, Senator Conkling led the party 
which favored the nomination of Gen. Grant for 
the Presidency. The State Convention of New 
York had instructed the delegates of the State to 
vote as a unit tor Grant; but when the voting be- 
gan at Chicago, Judge Robertson led off a num- 











ber of the New York delegates to vote for Mr. 
Blaine instead. 

This action at once caused a breach between 
Senator Conkling and Judge Robertson, which 
has never since been healed. Judge Robertson's 
action prevented Grant’s nomination, an object 
very dear to the Senator's heart. 

By preventing Grant's nomination, however, 

Judge Robertson, indirectly at ieast, promoted 
that of Gen. Garfield. When Gen. Garfield be- 
came President, he declared his intention to “ree- 
that is, reward with office, all the different 
Thus, in New 
intended to give some offices to the Conk- 
and some to the anti-Conkling wing. 
t nominated five friends of Senator Conk- 
in New York. Then he named 
Judge Robertson, as representing the other wing, 
as Collector. 

Senator Conkling promptly opposed this latter 

The Senate contirms or rejects the 
appointments; and as a Senator, Mr. 
Conkling was in a position to attempt to induce 
his fellow Senators to reject Judge Robertson. 
In order to have immediate action upon the 
nomination of Judge Robertson, the Pre: 
then withdrew the nominations of Mr. Conkling’s 
friends. 

When Senator Conkling found that, in spite of 
his exertions, the Senate would confirm Judge 
Robertson, he resigned his seat; and his example 
was promptly followed by his colleague, Senator 
Platt. The next day, Judge Robertson was con- 
firmed; and a day or two after, the President 
again nominated several of Senator Conkling’s 
friends for New York offices. 

On the one hand, Senator Conkling claimed that. 










ling wing 

















the President ought not to nominate a Collector 
of New York without the approval of the New 
York Senators. On the other, the President 
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claimed that he had already nominated some of 
Mr. Conkling's friends; that it was only fais to 
“recognize” the other wing of the party in the per- 
son of its foremost leader; that Judge Roberteon 
was eminently fit for the place; and that his pow- 
er of nomination to office as President was not 
subject to the control of a Senator. 

The last statement shonld be emphasized be- 
cause it was the main reason insisted upon by the 
President and his friends, why he should adhere 
to his nomination of Mr. Robertson. The Con- 
stitution makes it the duty of the President to nom- 
inate candidates to certain political offices. It no- 
where gives to any department of the Government 
the right to dictate to bim who the candidates 
shall be. Through what is called the “courtes 
of the Senate,” this power of nomination by the 
President to national offices in the ditferent States, 
is in a degree assumed by the Senators of those 
States. 

It has been by this assumption that Mr. Conk- 
ling was able to maintain so strong a position of 
opposition to the President in the Senate, and he- 
cause his wishes were not complied with, to assume 
that courteous treatment had not been given him 
by his brother Senators. 
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MERCURY, THE EVENING STAR. 

Mercury is the only planet visible as evening etar dur- 
ing the month of June, and is also in one of his most 
favorable positions for being scen during the year. On 
the 19th, he reaches hia greatest eastern elongation, or 
most distant point from the sun. He is then twenty-five 
degrees from the sun, and does not set until nearly 
quarter after nine, more than an hour and a half after 
the sun, 

Observera, therefore, who wish to eee thin planet 
should keep watch fur a week before and after the nine- 
teenth. The sky muet be clear and the aunéet point 
carefully noted. About three-quarters of an hour after 
eunset, not far from one degree south of the sunset 
point, and twelve degrees above the horizon, the bril- 
Nant planet will seem suddenly to dart from bis hiding 
place in the sky. 

He shines with a white light brighter than that of any 
fixed star excepting Sirius, and looks much ax this star 
would look seen as near the sun and in the strong twi- 
light. Mercury is the ouly planet that twinkles, and thi 
will help to fix hin ide 3 we have seen him so 
Umex with a decidedly yellow, and sometimes with a 
rose-colored, tinge to his disc. 

Astronomers have found out little concerning this 
planet that circles nearest to the sun, moves the fastest, 
and is the smallest of the known planetary family. 
Some observers think they have scen the shadow of a 
lofty mountain on his surface, found proof of the time 
of his rotation on his axis, detected indications of an at. 
ioxphere, de ns from aspherical form, and eve 
an apparent hole through the centre. 

But in rgiity the planet is so near the aun that very 
lite can bE learned concerning him, excepting that the 
sun appears to his inhabitants, if there be any, seven 
Umes as large ax he does to ua, und gives out about seven 
limes as much light and heat. Under theae conditions 
we shall not be in a hurry to visit our brother-planet. 

Mercury, like Venus, is an inferior or inner plane! 
and is now passing from his superior conjunc 
moat distant point from the earth, to his inferior con- 
Junction, or nearest point to the earth. Seen through 
the telescope he presents all the phases of the moon, 
looking at the time of his elongation like a half-moon. 
Difficult as it fe to pick him up with the naked eye, he 
may be easily seen nt noon-day through a good tele. 
scope. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 

‘The author of “John Iatifax, Gentleman,” after writ- 
ing novels fora quarter of aceutury, has come to the con- 
clusion that it is time for her to stop. Her readers do not 
think so; butehe says itis much better for an author 
to cvase writing before, than after, her readers have be- 
gun to yawn over her writings. So ahe stops in time. 

She has bad a long and successful carcer as a writer 
of fiction, and her storics have cheered and benefited 
tens of thousands of human hearts in both hemiepheres 
and in every clime, She says that she hae often been 
asked how to write a novel, and now at length she haw 
leisure to answer the question. First of all, she ob- 
xerves, you must have genie; then industry. After 
that, comes a theme, a purpose. ally, you must in- 
veut n suitable plot. She anys: 

“Fix on a central iden, like the spine of a human be 
ing, or the trunk of a tree. Y 8 nature never leaves 
either bare, but clothes them with muscle and flesh, 
branches and foliage, so this leading idea of his book 
will be by the true author xo successfully disguised or 
covered as not to obtrude itself objectionably ; indeed. 
the ordinary reader ought not even to suspect its exist- 
ence. Yet from it, this one principal idea, proceed all 
aftergrowtha; the kind of plot which shall beat develop 
it, the characters which must act it out, the incidents 
which will express these characters, even to the conver- 
sations which evolve and describe these incidents. Ail 
are sequences, following one another in natural order; 
even as from the seed-germ result successively the 
trunk, limba, branches, twigs, and leafage of a tree.” 

Now, reader, you Know bow to write a novel. Notb- 
ing remains but for you to do it. 
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CARLYLE'’S ILL-TEMPER. 

Robert Collyer, since the publication of “The Remi- 
niecencer of Carlyle,” has told two ancedotes of that 
little great man which came to his personal knowledge. 
One of his friends who had a profound reverence for 
the author of “Sartor Reeurtus” went to see him, and 
was amazed to find his prophet of truth a snappish 
old man, indulging in petty gossip. 

Presently, eying the American with a sneer, he 
asked,— 

“What are ye saying aboot George noo, across the 
water?” 

“Oh, the same thing; that he was the wisest and 
trucet of Americans.” 

“Weel, he was a great humbug. I'll no deny that he 
had rome ability, but he was a great humbug!” 

Another American visiting him, became disgusted 





with his incessant attaché upon even his best friend 
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No character was so pure or bright that he did not drag 
to light the fatal flaw fo it. At last, trying to turn tl 
subject, the stranger spoke of the beauty of tho’‘Thames, 
and the stately edifices on its banks. 

“Yes,” said Carlyle. “But the filth of it! 
no see the dead dogs in ii 

“No,” eaid the American; “but I suspect, Mr. Cai 
lyle, you never see anything clee.” 

“Weel said!” cried the sage approvingly. “There's 
something in ye, young mon.” 

Perhaps there never was a more striking evidence of 
the certainty of retributive justice than the unsparing 
condemnation which has just fallen upon this great 
leader of modern thought since the publication of this 
book. Ie wasn great leader; regarded by his disciples, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, as little less than 
inspired. 

The world followed his trumpet call, believing the 
man to be great as his utterances. But all the while, 
he indulged at home his petty, vicious ill-temper, his 
envy and mean jealousy of men more fortunate than 
himself, supposing that nobody would kuow it but bis 
wife. 

Now, when he is gone, it ia blazoned forth to the 
world; every little malicious joke uttered in his chim- 
ney corner is made known from the house-top. He 
had no mercy while living for the Inevitable flaw in the 
character of others, und now that,he is dead, the flaw 
in hie own bas brought on him the condemnation of 
the world. ‘As ye measure, so it shall be measured to 
you again.” 





Did ye 
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A THOROUGH JOB. 

Judge M—,, a well-kuown jurist living near Cincin- 
nati, was fond of relating this anecdote. He had once 
occasion to send to the village for a carpenter, and a 
sturdy young fellow appeared with his touls. 

“I want this fence mended to keep out the cattle. 
‘There are some unplaned boards—use them. It is out 
of night from the house, 0 you need not take time to 
make ita neat job. I will only pay you a dollar and a 
half.” 

‘The judge went to dinner, and coming out, found the 
man carefully planing each board. Supposlng that be 
was trying to make a costly job of it, he ordered him to 
nail them on at once just as they were, and continued 
his walk. When he returned the boards were planed 
and numbered ready for nailing. 

“TL told you this fence was to be covered with vines,” 
he suid, angrily. ‘1 do not care how it loka.” 

“J do,” anid the’ carpenter, gruflly, carefully measur- 
Ing his work. When it was finished there was no part 
of the fence as thorough in finish. 

“How much do you charge?” asked the judge. 

“A dollar and a half,” waid the mau, shouldering his 
tools. 

"The judge stared. “Why did you spend all that la- 
bor on the job, if not for money ?” 

*+For the job, sir.” 

«Nobody would have «een the poor work on It.” 

**But J should have known it was there. No; I'll 

take only the dollar and a half.” And he took it and 
went away. 
‘en yours aNerwarda, the judge had the contract to 
give for the building of certain magnicent public bunds 
iugs. ‘There were many applicants among master-build- 
ers, but the face of one caught his eye. 

“*1t was my man of the fence,” he sald. “I knew we 
should have only good, genuine work from him, I gave 
him the contract and it made a rich man of bin.” 

It isa pity that boys were not taught in their earliest 
years that the highest success belongs only to the man, 
be he carpenter, farmer, author or artist, whose work 
is most elncerely and thoroughly done. 
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BOLD CRIMINALS. 

It is ono of the curious facts of human nature that 
criminals can be both impudent and witty, even when 
adeath-sentence fs impending. Lord Bacon, while pre- 
siding at a trial of a rogue, the penalty for whose of 
fence was hanging, was interrupted by the prisoner 
pointing to him aud shouting,— 

“[ charge you, in the Queen's name, to seize and 
take away that man in the red gown there, for I go in 
danger of my life because of him.” 

Sometimes the crimina: is vain, and grumbles if a 
Chief Justice does not preside at the trial. An English 
Inwyer once presided in the Chief Justice's place, who 
was compelled to be absent. A prisoner, whom the 
temporary judge was trying, again and again reminded 
him that he was “nothing but a temporary.” On being 
asked why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him, the man answered surlily,— 

“Yes; I've been tried before a journeyman judge!” 

A prisoner whose guilt had been #0 clearly proved as 
Not to leave a doubt that he was justly convicted, was 
asked by Baron Alderson the usual question why sen- 
tence should not be passed upon him. Almost every 
one in the court-room shuddered as be beard the hard- 
ened man exclaim,— 

“May Heaven strike me dead, now at this moment, 
and here where | stand, if I am not innocent!"” 

Baron Alderson was, however, unmoved. Ina dry, 
matter-of-fact voice, he said, “Prisoner at the bar, as 
Providence has not interposed in the bebalf of socicty, 
the sentence of the court is that you be transported for 
twenty years.” 
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FIVE-CENT NOVELS. 

A few weeks ago a boy of twelve in New York sur- 
rendered himself to the police, having killed one of his 
companions, a little cbild of eight. The murderer was 
In an agony of grief; he was proved to be a lad of good 
character, honest, truthful and affectionate, and free 
from any malicious feeling. 

Hin only fault was his habit of poring over the trashy 
tales of desperadoes to be bought at every street corner, 
and it was while he was excitedly repeating one of 

there stories to a crowd of boys, and illustrating with a 
carving-knife how the sfvages dealt with their victims, 
that he struck the blow which proved fatal to his little 
comrade. 

Another example of the effects of this kind of reading 
on boys was given this winter in a large boarding-school 
in Pennaylvania. Articlen of dress, money, and knives 
were missed, and finally the thefts were traced to three 

va, belonging to influential and refined familica. 
were expelled, but the cause of this sudden out. 
break of depravity in them remained a mystery to the 
faculty unul the room occupied by the leader of the 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


gang was cxamined. Onc or two boards were found to 
be lvose in the floor, and underneath were piles of these 
histories of “Bill, the Rover,” or “Leila, the Pride of 
the Stage,” etc., etc. There were also a collection of 
ropes arranged as lassoes, carving - knives sharpened 
into daggers, pistols, ete. The poor boys evidently in- 
tended w begin a life like that of their heroes, and had 
stolen money to provide the necessary material. 

We say “the poor boys,” for we cannot hold a lad of 
sixteen solely culpable, when he, reared in an educated, 
wealthy family, founds his highest hopes in life on a 
pistol, a lasso, and the example of ‘Bill, the Rover.” 
Something inherently defective in bis home-training 
must have led to sucha result. ‘Che half.starved bovt- 
black on the street naturally turns to five-cent novels as 
the only glimpses ponsible to him of romance and the 
world, 

Many wealthy men and fashionable mothers think 
they have done their duty to their children when they 
feed and clothe them luxuriously and leave them to the 
care of hired servants or teachers. The boy who bas 
been used since childhood to be the companion of his 
parents in their friendships, their reading, and above all, 
their pleasures, will not at sixteen choose Bill, a thief 
and murderer, or a variety actress, as his models among 
men and women. 

Seg 
THOUGHTLESS RIDICULE OF THE OLD. 

The young should reverence and help the old—not 
distress them. No sight is lovelier, and no act moro 
significant of a good heart in young people, than their 
respect and deference to the aged. A correspondent of 
the Standard, lamenting the too frequent thoughticas 
cruelty of youth in making fun of decrepitude and 
gray hairs, says: 

One day, when on the care, our attention was at- 
tracted to an old man leaning on hie staff, waiting for 
the cars; weary and trembling, he tottered toa sent. 
One could sce he was a stranger and unused to the 
noise of acity life; with atimid, half-frightened look, 
he seemed to crave help and protection from some one. 
‘The right brought to my mind emotions I felt when a 


child T rend tn the old “English Reader” the following 
ines : 


“Pity the sorrows of the poor old man 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him te your door, 
‘Whose days have dwindled to the shortest span, 

Oh, give relief and heaven will bless your store.” 


Two girls sat in the cars am 
watching the evident perplexity of 
uestioned the conductor at every 
his atopping-place. 
His attention wa 
ter of the girls, and wh 
their ridicule, a sh 
gathered in his eyc 
Charity, that beautiful Christian trait, would 
excuse these girls from 
good breeding, if not! 
the treatment of the stror 
lees ones of this world. 














teurs 





gladly 
intentional wrong. But 
nore, should always govern 
toward the weak’and help 












+o 
BORN “IN FOF € 
Aman is represented as visiting the Cle 
anxious to know whether an An 
foreign parts’ could be consider 
would stand a chance with other 
President some day. 


“T'd rather you'd consult some authorities,” said the 
man. “It's my child that I’m referring to. |My little 
son Ned, who was born last summer in foreign parts.” 

The writer took down the revised statutes and the 
visitor continued : 

“Yea, laat summer my wif 
ever since Ned’s birth I've be 
e not gone long.” 

“Was your child born 
writer, furning the leave 





PARTS.” 
and Leader 
ican boy born “in 


da “native and 
be 






American boys 











nd I went abroad, and 
1 bothered about it. We 











asked the 





Europe?’ 
f law. 








alt 
‘Oh no.” 
“Not Africa?” 
“yo 
“South Ameri 
No, wit." 

ada, T auppos 
o, wir,” 
“Where was he bor i 
“eWhy, foreign paris.” 


















The editor thought the 
dency would be good. 


boy’s chances for the Presi 


_ +o 
MARRIED IN A CURTAIN. 
A lady, writing to the New Yor 
that lending would be weary kindn 
for nothing agair 
good by it. Among the humors and curiosities of bor 
rowing and lending sh 
her own experience. 





Observer, remarks 





ss indeed 





hoping 


f one could not sometimes do real 





relates several instances from 














The other day a youn d to see me. It 
was very important, she said, and so it was to her. But 
when I saw the fresh rosy and heard the smiling 
request for a white veil, I wondered. 

“Why, my dear,” said I, “1 have ho white veil except 
the one I wan marric<| in, and that I will not lend to any 


on 
“Oh yes, you have,” she said, quickly, 
pardon, and it’s for ny own wedding 
stood on the sidewalk and looked at it many atime, and 
thought how nice it would look on me. It's one of the 
musiin curtains in the busernent-window, ma'am, I 
mean. If you please, I’m going to be married in the 
evening, and I could take it down after dark, and 
mother would do it up early in the morning, and have 
it in the window again bef nybody missed it. You’ 
laughing, ma’am, but you will let me have it, and I will 
thank you with all my I 



































+o 
THE POOR CITY TOILE 
Longfellow sings of “The Children’s Hour,” and the 
poem is one of his sweetest home pieces. But there is 
not much poetry in the ‘Poor People’s Hour,” as carly 
risers in the city may sce it, especially in winter : 


One of the eaddest scenes of New York life is that 
which comes to the man who takes an early morning 
walk before the bright sun touches the spires. 

Then it ie that the hungry, bare-handed, thin-clad, 
worthy ir, who go out to work or to seek work, may 
be seen hurrying forth from cheerless homes and frugal 
breakfasta; the travelling tinker with cold and red 
hands, carrying his jrons and shuffling along the slip- 
pers, street in old shoes without stockings; the poor 

undress, pale from the night’s ironing, and showing 
by her pinched face that if she does not get immediate 
pay for the great basketful of clothes, she may go with- 
out her breakfast; and the poor neweboy, with short- 
od vleeves and pantaloone, calling his papers and oc- 
jonally breathing on his bent fingers as he jumps up 
and down to induce a little warmth. 

No beggars appear at this time. 
worthy poor.—New York Heruld. 





tS. 

















It ie the hour of the 










g your | 
I want it “lve 





Of course such a requ uld not be refused, and a 
few flowers were given to garnish the window curtain, 
#0 unexpectedly promoted to the dignity of a bridal veil. | 


DR. G. En ROOT’S 


ANNUAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

At Erle, Pa., July 1th, Four weeks. Able instructors, 
‘The best Investment for young teachers, singers, and 
Players. | Institute course, ten dollars, Citeulars of pare 

Heullars trees Roo! free. Roor & Music Co., Chicago, 











r both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


[ere Oberlin: Ohio. Over 1000 
students, Instruction thorough, 
Religious Influences the best. 
i Expenses rery low. Terms open 


Jan’y 4, Apr. 3, Sept. 13, ¥L, Address J.B.T B.T. '. MARSH, Sec. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE Seventy-ninth Year commence Ser 8 lS 
For circulars pply to Miss ANNIE E. JOH. SON, 
Principal, Bradford, Mass, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Tl- 
lustrated| Standard pend Popular 
Books offered at 30 t er recent. 























discount from Dubliners’ prices Just 
issued, 
Scent FREE to any address, Send Postal. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 31-305 Washington 
Street (opposite Old South), Boston, Mass, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
gent freq upon application vy mall, Pleces 
for mending sent with each sult, 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND 


Concdlltrated Essence f 
JAMAICA GINGER 


by superior strength and 
flavor, are preferable 
to all other: 


Tuos. Woop & C 











Boston. 





An Old and Valuable Remedy— Introduced 1856 


. 
A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of [ron. It {s endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession ag a very PALAT, ABLE 
AR ON TONIC for ihe cure of dvspe 

si oH ons abt petite, boils, etc. BILLINGS, CLA 

CO. For sale by all druggists, 








1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
reparation of plain chocolate for fam~ 
aker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
n which the exceas of oil has been 
























ed. easily red and adinirably 
«4 for invalids. — 8 Vanilla 

asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
mmended by  tourists.— Baker's 
valuable as a dict for chil- 








nan Sweet Chocolate, % 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co, 
Dortlicster, Mass. 


UNION 


Web Hammocks. 







































The Union Hammocks are 
stronger and more durable 
than other styles, Each mesh 
is strengthened by means of 
a safety knot. If a strand 
should break, it will be im- 
possible for it to pull out, as 
is the case with the imported 
hammock. 


STYLE BB 
is ten feet long, 
six-feet bed 
in color, ha 












and has a 
It is variegated 
nickel-plated 




















| rings, and is very handsome. 
It can be safely used by per- 
sous welghing 150 pounds, 
and it is capable of sustain- 





ing 500 pounds dead weight. 
We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by 
us, for $1.25, 











STYLE AB 
is twelve fect long and twelve 
| fect wide, and {s made from 
| web somewhat finer than | 
style BB. Price, including 


the payment of postage by 


us, 








STYLE AA 


is the best hammock we offer, 
and will excel the finest im- 
ported hammocks. Price, in- 
cluding the payment of post- 




















Our Latest Improved 
| BRACKET SAW FRAME. 


From This Date Until 
JULY 25th, 
We shall offer this popular 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


FOR 40§CTS. 
We shall include 25 Designs, Manual and 12 blades with 


the outfit. Price, until duly 25, 40 cts.,and 16 cts, in 
stamps for postage. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





{ leiaieeane are 


| Mrs. D. P. Bowe 


Macanlay's History ng 
Bnglan: e1amo 
ols cloth, gilt, only 











of English Liter) 
e tsmo volume, 


Other books equally low. 
Full descriptive ectalogue Free, 
MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 
P.O. Box 4500, 16 West 14th St., New York. 





NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
ai the personal ay 
sou Dw WHIT! on 
alittlecare teste 





ance as 
ETH, sad 





Eo 7 S 
< ‘ule Bee that dhe: 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


a SAFE, SURE and DE) RIGHEEUE AVE serie 1C 


















which HARDENS | the the 
BREATH, anc keeps t We teath free fron SUN ated 
TARTAR. It isus HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle wiil last four to six months. “Sold by 








‘CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has sold 
it to you, = 


Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


Third, Mall us his signature, cte., aud your address. 


Fourth. We will mall you FREE seven beautiful 
cards In six colors nud gold, flustrating 





Seven Ages of Man. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth 8 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


alled to an 
U.S. for approval before 
paying for the saine. Send 
for new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington st t, 
Boston, 











art of the 








WATER. 
WAVE. 
WARRANTED. 


‘CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL, 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies: 
Lotta.—For the future I shall use no other. 
Janauschek.—Superior to the one I bring from Paris. 
Titiens.—Your Liquid Pear! ts an excellent cosmetic, 
8.—Free from injurious effects. 
Patti.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 

Cummins.—I consider it without comparison, 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIALDISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BrLiousNEss, INpI- 
GESTION and FEvERS, These 4 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 

__ Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


GREAT LUNG AND CHEST CORDIAL 
ed tnd applied in ognnection wih es _ 















































| pared by J H. Pe M.D. 
id Kiectricat Health Tnstitt 
bottles, one for internal and the other external us 
be sent to 9 f the countty, iy . 













or on $4.00. Ad E 
Agenc Tremont Row, Room 3. Bosto Ma s. 
AMERICAN ARMS Sug tous Bass 





FOX'S PATENT. 











Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, oO} id ) clean, not Hable to get out 

| of ordér or become y. It has no hinge to 

| as the barrels slide o} je. For pattern and | 

tion they cannot surpasse Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion. 








CEPHALINE. 
aint Hiljons Healaches at: (COMET B. 


ost immediately, Itis invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessne 

Dyspepsia and Liver Trouble 

Sold by Druggists, or m 

paid, upon reecipt 
boxe 















Retr Pian 
CG SSS 





For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara- 
tion, Established 6O years. Superior and very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal & Diploma. 

Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fanc~ Goods Dealers, &c. 
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For the Companion, 
AWAY TO THE WOODS. 


aamed the sunshine 
I 















ping 
mo 


Brightly bean’ 
Blooming: a 
Two joyous Little ut 
With light, 
singing 
“We'll to the woods to-day, 
Mama! ava 
TO the woods, 


hiklish glee, 
lens, 








and free, 















nt perfume: soft and low 
thing: — 
ne to the woods to-day: 





Viisperis 

“Come to the woods to-day, 
Children! away 

To the woods, away!” 








fly rang the fi 
Ways with the children's songs 
Beneath the leaty branches, 
Merrily they danecd along, 
Shu ziny 


















» woods to-day, 
Childrs we'll stay 
Tn the woods to-day!" 





Roth, the little flower-gleaner, 







Di 

ant, Till the 

filled the 
Kk 


For the Companion. 


ENLISTED. 

In the war with England from 1812—15 the 
United States found it difficult to fill up the army 
with good recruits. Recruiting sergeants scoured 
the whole country, visiting the smaller towns and 
villages to persuade young men of good family 
and habits to enlis 

One of these sergeants, with a large share of 
enthusiasm in his nature, visited Princeton, N. J., 
and made earnest appeals to the patriotism of the 
students in the College and Theological Seminary, 
to enter the service of their country. The young 
men were stirred by his earnest words, and the 
war andthe army became current topics of con- 
versation. 

John Johns, afterwards Bishop of Virginia, was 
the wit of the College, and threw his companions 
into convulsions of laughter by his odd jokes about 
the army and the sergeant. rn 

“Joined the squad at last, Jack, have you?" 
was his greeting one day to John Maclean, after- 
wards President of the College. “Expect you will 
be the Napoleon of the Republic. Don’t forget 
your old friends, Jack, when you have the chance 
to reward distinguished meri 

“Haye succumbed to the eloquence of the Sarg, 
Thear, Charlie, and decided that laws must be si- 
lent whilear, * rule,” he said again to Charles Stew- 
art, a future missionary to the Sandwich Islands. 
“Good for you, Charlie. Patriotism is at a pre- 
mium, and we shall whip the Britishers. The 
honor of Nassau Hall is in your keeping, and the 
boys will be proud of their hero.’ 

And thus the bantering went on daily, and fun 
was abundant. But no recrnits from the College 
were enrolled on the Sergeant’s books. A new cx- 
citement suddenly turned the current of life into 
another channel. 

As John Maclean was walking from the Campus 
to the village one day, Edward Allen stopped him 
with face aglow and voice quivering with cager- 
ness. “Have you heard the news?” he cried. 
“Who would have belicved it? Hodge has en- 
listed.” 

“Js it possible 2” said Maclean, astounded by 
the words; “what could have induced him? Well, 
Nassau Hall loses one of its ornaments.” “Yes,” 
was the reply, even more unexpected, “Hodge has 
enlisted under the banner of Christ.” 

That enlistment, so abruptly announced, proved 
to be one of the important events of the cen- 
tury. Charles Hodge, of whom Allen spoke, was 
ayoung man of eighteen, one of the hest students 
in the College, and a universal favorite with the 
boys. No one was more loved than he. 

His conversion, and the decisive stand he took, 
was the beginning of a powerful revival in the 
College, in which fifty or more students confessed 
themselves Christians. Many of them attained 
great eminence in Church and State. 

Bishop Johns, of Virgina, and Bishop McTl- 
vaine, of Ohio, were two of them; and others 
were Dr. John Maclean, President of Princeton, 
Charles Stewart, missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands, William J. Armstrong, Sceretary of the 
American Board of Commircioners for Foreign 






































_ THE YOUTH’S 


ns, and many others, afterwards conspicu- 
ous in civil life. 

Charles Hodge, the young soldier, graduated 
with high honor, entered the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and after completing his studies, 
was appointed one of its professors. 

For fifty-six years he was a successful teacher 
in the Institution, educating more than two thou- 
sand ministers for the Presbyterian church. He 
was the editor of the Princeton Reriew, the leader 
of the great Presbyterian body, and died in 1878, 
universally acknowledged to be the foremost theo- 
logian in the United States. 

That enlistment meant something. 
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BEACONSFIELD'S LAST HOURS. 

Just before Lord Beaconsticld’s death those 
around his bed witnessed an impressive illustra- 
tion of the ruling passion which is strony in death, 
Raising himself from the pillow, the dying states- 
man threw back his arms, expanded his chest, and 
moved his lips as if about to speak. 

The signiticant action recalled to the watching 
friends the well-remembered gesture of the great 
Parliamentary debater, as he rose in the House of 
Commons to reply. Their thoughts were on the 
friend and on that future which death opens. His 
turned to the past, and to the arena where he had 
won fame and position. 

The curious scene was in keeping with that pic- 
turesque life, as strange und brilliant as any asso- 
ciated with the heroes of his own novels, 

Lord Beaconsfield’s death was marked by the 
calmness which always characterized the man. 
As a political leader he seemed, even when the oc- 
casion would have justified nervousness, unrufed. 
Occasionally the habitual calmness: ariegated 
by an appearance of scornful indifference, This 
imperturbability was due not to inscnsibility, but 
to intense will-power. I[¢ was a consummate ac- 
tor, one who compelled himself to pose as statu- 
esque as his part demanded, no mattcr how much 
he might be irritated. 

The London Lancet, the highest med: author- 
ity, analyzes this remarkable power of will, and il- 
lustrates it by a description of his behavior in Par- 
liament. It says: 
































Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Disracli 
would sit for long stretches of time during the vio- 
lent or terribly irritating attack of a political op- 
ponent, with nearly cloeed cyes, as though asleep. 

When the onslaught waxed furious he would, 
as though with all-engrossing intent, fix his gaze 
at the toes of his boots, moving them slowly so as 
to bring all points under obsegvation. 

If the taunts or reproaches hurled at him were 
of so gricvous a nature as to make any other m 
furious, ‘ten himself and bru 
from the front of his hut- 
vom the siceve uf his lett arm. 

‘Then he would examine his nails, and, as a cli- 
mnax, when few statesmen so assailed could avoid 
some token of emotional restlessness, he would, 
perhaps, take out his single eye-glass, and, fixing 
it firmly, look for an instant at the clock in the 
front of the gallery opposite Mr. Speaker, dropping 
the glass with one quick elevation of the cycbrow. 
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HE LOST HER OFF. 

“John Anderson, my Jo,” and his good dame 
“clamb the hill thegither”—and so did “Jack and 
Jill.” A Nebraska girl, who figured in a last 
winter's coasting adventure, thought she had 
cause to dread going down hill, at least, with her 
best young man. She did not relish being left to 
“come tumbling after.” The Omaha [Herald tells 
this story of love lost in a snow-bank : 


One of the best-known jewellers in the city had 
a call from a young man who had come to negoti- 
ate a delicate business. It was nothing less than 
the selling of an engagement ring which, as the 
ex-customer said, he “had no further use for.” 
He was reticent about the previous facts in the 
case, but finally, under pressure, ‘¢. himself 
away,” as the victim to the funniest kind of ab- 
sent-mindedness. 

The confession was that he was coasting down 
Dodge Street on a traverse some nights ago with 
the girl whom he was engaged to marry, and with 
two or three other parties, the girl having the last 
seat on the traverse, as she was timid, and he sit- 
ting in front of her. When they reached the foot 
of the hill and got off the sled to draw it up, one 
of the other boys exclaimed,— 

“Why, where’s K—— ?” (the young lady). 

He looked around and she was missing, for a 
fact. Hastening back he found her scrambling 
out of the snow, halt-chilled and indignant. 

She refused his offer to take her home, but in- 
sisted on going to the parental roof unaccom- 
panied; and when he ventured to call the next 
night and inquire after her health, K—’s mother 
met the young man atthe door and handed him the 
ring in ‘a bit of paper, and explained that her 
danghter theught she ‘didn’t care to be tied up to 
aman who could lose her off a sled and not know 
it.” 

















eo gS 
REYNARD'S SAGACITY. 

In looking over the papers of an eminent edu- 
cator—Prof. Benjamin Silliman—long since de- 
ceased, I came upon the following fox-and-goose 
story, written out for the benctit of his boys and 
girls, and which, I am assured, has never before 
appeared in print. The date of the story was 
some years previous to the Revolution, and the 
scene, the beaches of Fairfield, Conn., then re- 
sorted to by wild gecse in great numbers. The 
narrator says: 

The wild geese being very shy, the hunter ap- 
proached them with reme caution, noiscless 
and screened behind a rocky ridge. Occasionally 
the geese appeared agitated, lifted their heads as 
if to ob ¢, but after raising the note of alarm, 
they again lowered their crests and resumed feed- 


in they were alarmed, and again the 
ided, 


a 
The sportsman being curious 4 ascertain the 























cause of the agitation of the geese, discovered a 
fox which, like himself, was screened among the 
rocks; he, too, was a hunter, and of no mean qua 
ifications. Availing himself of some masscs of 
dry sea-weed, which the wind had lodged on the 
cliffs, he cautiously rolled up a hall, and pushing 
it silently up to the top of the rock, the wind, 
which was blowing briskly, tossed it down and on 
until it arrived among the geese. Hence their 
alarm. But it grew le nd less, until, Reynard, 
by the repetition of the eriment, had schooled 
them into indifference. Now was his time; he 
next rolled himself into a bundle of the seaweed, 
and then rolling down among them, instantly 
shapped off a head before the flock could take 
wing and rise above his wiles. Cc. BT. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PASSING STORM. 


The etorm is passing, and the moon released, 
miles with a food of cheer upon the sea, 
|. White with driven foam, roars constantly, 
ppcased. 
fs lulling, and the rain I 
Within the shelter of their har 
The fisher: 
Their motion by the outward s 
Now melting softly from the ether 
The clouds a bean’ stars diselt 
And through the ¢ S their glory steals, 
Til all the night like some fair lower blows, 
While written on the passion-tossing flood. 
Sublinely lies the awful might of Ged, 
EkNEST W. 
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WHO WAS MOTHER HUBBARD? 

A writer in the Christian at Work gives a pleasant 
satire which illustrates the way that some people try to 
explain aw plain statements of fact that do not har 
monize with theories of their own: 

































SHURTLEFF. 











“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
"To get her p bone, 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
‘And 60 the poor dog got none.” 











T propore to prove to you this evening that all ft are 
guments were founded ‘upon false pretences; that the 
whole picture drawn of the stliect of our text-—viz.: 
Mother Hubbard—is diametrically the reverse of the 
reality; in short, to give a complete refutation of the 
text to all those who listened to these first: erroneous 
statements. Firstly: Old Mother Hubbard was not a 
widow. 

Tehall endeavor to act before you conclusively thin 
evening, it is distinctly stated in the text that she was 
the wife of an ogre. 

My friends, in those days, men and Aushanda were 
designated by the term “poor dog:” and, indeed, the 
lightest scholar knows that the term has descended to 
the present day, and is often appropriated by a man 
himself under certain existing circumstances. Now, 
that this “poor dog” of a husband was an ogre is #ub- 
tially proved by the fact that Mother Hubbard  pro- 
ded for him bone 
Yes, bones, my friend; but—they—were—human— 
hones! 

Decp research haa convinced me of this fact. T find 
that in those days ogres did not catch and kill their own 
meat, asis commonly supposed. ‘1 but human, 
my friends, and. like the rest of hum » employed 
their own individual butchers; but, with rare wisdom, 
they chose some carnivorous animal to supply th 
table. In proof of this, we come, xecondly, to the word 
cupboard, as ment in our text: 


“Old Mother Hubbard went to the eupboard, 
To get her poor deg a hove.” , 













































Phia word cupboard ia in our present version min. 
apelt, owing to Kome fault in copying from the original 
and thus is rendered c-u-p-b-oa-rd, but the word 
properly should be ae It c-u-b-b-c.d. ‘This is a_eom- 
pound word, derived from enb- ung bear—and bed, 
or deposit, as we apeak of the bed of a river. 

‘This wana bone deporit, a place where the ogre's food 
was deposited by the eub, 

‘A young cub was a lesa expensive butcher th: 
bear, as nowadays labor ix cheaper from the youn 
pirant than from the assured professional, therefore 
they were the usual employees. 

But this ogre, though evidently in the habit of em- 
ng acub in this department, had now become dis- 
satisfied and procured the more ctory service of 
an old bear, for, if you will carcfully examine the text, 
you will see thatthis meaning in obriow for, as though 
fo insure all ita readers from misunderstanding, you 
will see that it is distinctly stated that: 


“The enh: 
Now we come, thirdly, to the word ‘non 
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edd was bear.” 








“And s0 the poor dog got none.” 


This word, in the original, stands for two thinze— 
first, n-o-n-e, meaning nothing, which was heretical 
sense deducted by my opponent, and the other and cor- 
Teet sense being nun, a Wornan with a bl i, gener- 
ally of tender and Mother Hubbard. who in- 
tended to supply her lord's table with one small bone, 
found that instead the bear had secured the bones of a 
whole nun ! 
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ROMANCE OF NIHILISM. 

Sophie Peioffeky, the young lady associated with oth- 
er conepirators in the assassination of the Czar, wae of 
a good family, The judge who sentenced her to death 
was a companion of her childhood and once a suitor 
for her hand. The London World tells the following 
romantic detaila about her: 


She is a descendant of the famous Marshal Picoffkky, 
and has a near relative now aide-de-camp to the ou 
Duke Alexis. She is good-looking and ladylike in ap- 
pearance. 

When stopped in the street by the potice officer who 
arrested her, she did not for on¢ moment lose her pres: 
ence of min 

She assured the officer with much di 
was grievously mistaken ag to her identity 
same time begged him not to involve 
graceful scandal on t d 
and promptly to the 

En route to the police office she opened nox 
with her captor, who demanded fifty rubles for her r 
lease. The young lady had unfortunately but thirty 
in her pocket, and the myrmidon of the law would not 
truat her for the r i 

Sophie Picoflsky, though delicately nurtured and 
brought up in refined society, gave the signal for the 
attempt to blow up the imperi in at Moscow. 

She returned but reeently from abroad to take an_ac- 
tive part in the late plot, and on thelr arrival immedi- 
ned Jelighoff, the chief conspirator. 
yy young Tidies of position appear to have heen 
beguiled into more or less complicity with the Nihilist 

arty. 
Perr ia said that an intimate friend ef the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, a young lady who only the other day was 
one of the party who officially received the Duchess on 
her arrival In St. Petersburg, has since, tinder the pangs 
of remorse, confessed to a Very cloxe acquaintance with 
the Nihilist leaders and their doings. 

I hear asa fact that another young lady of rank, on 
attending confessional, subsequent to the catastrophe 
of March 13th, discovered to her confessor that beyond 
the peceadilloes concerning which be casily unburdencd 
her mind, there was one really dead xecret in her bosom. 

The Holy Father plied her eo skilfully with interrog- 
atories, and worked so euccessfully on her feelings, that 
she became hysterical, but divulge the secret she would 
not. 

Disturbed by the excitement he had produced, the 
fathep imfyrmed (he young lady’® parents of what bad 
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passed, and begged them to look after her. ‘The unfor- 
tunate ‘girl Dlew out her braiua with a pistol the next 
day. 


—— — +0 
CONFINING AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

In New Mexico, Indiana when they get drunk and 
make a disturbance are put into a surt of confinement 
which would excite the contempt of a more civilized 
drunkard. Knowing that they have done wrong, they 
are seldom refractory when brotght into whe presence 
ofa magistrate. An Englishman, ving in New Mexico, 
tells this story of the imprisonment of a chief who had 
while drunk drawn a knife on an otlic 








aa in the vicinity, and on being called, 
nd told the drunken Indian he must 
shment much disliked by the aay. 









agen. 
The redekin, although armed with revolver and knife, 
—tomahawke the Indians of this district do not carry,— 
offered no resistance, but quictly #tretched out his jong 
brown arms to be lashed, only piteously uttering “Poco! 









sort of rickety ene 
where we threw waste boxes from the stores, fire 
and the like. 

‘A child of ten years could have got out, but the Ind- 
ian never attempted it. 

His squaw and children came In, and eet up their 
wailings outside the fence, and he echoed them; they 
could have forced the frail door with case, for there waa 
no guard over him, but the Indians have a superstitious 
dread of forcing a door, and are hardly ever known to 

















When the captive thought a white man was near, he 
would declare, in penitential tones, that “whiskey no 
bueno, whiskey no bueno !”—meaning that whikkey’ was 
no good. 

In rhort, he neverattempted to break jail, nor did any 
of his tribe attempt to help him out. 

He remained here, rey to files and mosquitoer, 

until nearly sundown, when, having bad six hours’ dur- 
nd being thoroughly subered, our good-tempered 
Ide waa fetched from bis mill. 
Looking as stern as he could, he gave the unhappy 
na lecture as to what he might expect next time— 
ning him, doubtless, with a flogying, which is a 
ipline awfully unpalatable to the savages—and then 
ed him. 
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MR. “HELLO.” 
Onc must fecl his name to be a burden to him if he is 
obliged to explain it all the time: 





‘A few evenings wince, says the Newport State Jour- 

an English gentlentian, with all the beauties of bis 
4h" and “o" on the end of his tongue, stopped 
with the writer in at Mr. Ello’s store, on Monmouth 
and ‘Taylor Streets. Now, Mr. Ello is a Sicilian, and 
almost everybody knowing him here believes his name 
to he “Hello,” ax did we before then, Bo mays we jok 
ingly, as we entered, — 

“ITcllo, Mr. Hello! they aay you're a telephone. How 
is that?” 

“Nn no, siree, my name ia not Tellyphone nor Hello, 
cither, my friend,” he replied. *Mostee everybody 
they call me ‘Hello? when my name ix ‘Ello.’ 
eay Pace ‘cw itis,” joined in our English friend; 
aitcl is left hott, and the name is «pelled simply 
He-LL-o, Hello.” 
10—‘Hello!” it ie allen time ‘Hello! Don’t 

ore 

























i the haitch is left hoff, which 
jo" 





No, no, no, no! You gettee de 
de horse every tine i 






wrong cart before 
Ho,” not ‘Hello. * 
rdon mie, 1zy frieud, I don't wieh to aggravate 
) but you don't seem to understand me. Tsay that 
peonle prenounce your name as if it hid a thaiteh’ at the 
ront hend instead of a the,’ thus making your pame 
sound ‘Ello, instead of ‘Hello.’ 
}Tha-tat's right; you got him right.” 
1 ‘the correct: pronunciation of your 
name ag xcon as you explained the fact that it) was 
spelled without avhaitch, It must be very perplexing 
to be called ‘Ello,’ when your name is ‘Hello. 
Here the old man freely used expletives, walked 
hastily into the rear room and told hix wife to go out to 
tend the store, while our kind English friend with. 
drew, wondering out loud, “What's the matter with 
the held fellow hapny ow?” 


+@+—___—_ 


A SURPRISING ILLUSTRATION. 

Wealthy shop-keepera in many cases now employ 
“Hive” figures instead of “dummics,” to set off their 
wares and exhibit their trade. .\ correspondent of the 
Mid-Continent gives a Frenchy example of this prac- 
tice. An “oculist -enameller” (glass-cye maker of 
Paria) keeps a one-eyed man, just to show timid cus- 
tomers how caay it is to manipulate a new eye. 









































When a client, a little frightened, but certainly with- 
out reason, at the prospect of the operation he is about 
to undergo, hesitates and interposes rome difficulties in, 
of confiding his eyelids to the instruments of 
the operator, the latter rings the bell, and Jean Poly- 
pheme maker bh nee. 

" this fellow ska the oculist 
of his co! “study his features, his look, and say 
frankly what you think,” 

“11é looks well cnough,” answers the other, laboring 
usually under some little emotion. 

Well, Ji ul your secret to this gentleman.” 

Whereupon Jean introduces « knitting-needle under 
hia cyelid, removes hix eye, and places it in the hand of 
the astonished spectator as unconcernedly as though it 
was amore shirt-stid. How fs it possible for any one 
to resist such a demonstration? 

‘These gentlemen charge from forty to fifty francs for 
an eye. 
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A NINE-CENT DINNER. 


‘The cooking achoole are doing good work in the 
of showing what science can do In the way of produ 
ing economical and palatable dinners 

The “New Century” cooking school in Philadelphia 
eclipsed its eighteen-cent dinner last week by a mu: 
cent dinner, served to a party of twenty-five gentlemen 
and ludies, from the following ménu : 














Pork and Beans, Curls 
Lentils, Cold Slaw, 
Rice Pudding. 
Cafe 


Parker House Rolls. 

The object was to show that skill waa true economy, 
and that good food, nourishing and attractive, can be 
aerved from what is often a daily waste in the houre- 
hold. In the ordinary household régime, there is prob- 
ably a waste of at least one-third the material used, 

‘ng to an ignorance of proper combinations, and a 
general tendency to excess, in the materiale ‘under prep- 
aration, 
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A SUGGESTION. 


‘A Vermont man in a slecping-cur was accosted by 














hia neighbor opposite, who was also putting on his 
shoes, with the inqu “My nd, are you a rich 
The Vermonter looked astonished, but an- 





awered the pleasant-faced, tired looking gentleman with 
Yes. I'm tolerably rich.” A_ pause oceurred and 
question: “How rich are you” 

ered, “About $700,000 or $800,000. Why?” 
id the old man, “if L were as rich as you say 
you are, and snored its loud as T know you do, | would 
hiro a whole sleeper every time F travelled, 


















For the Companion. 
A LITTLE SONG. 


Sing a song of suinmer-time 
Coming by-and-by,— 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Salling through the sky; 
‘When the season opens 
‘They'll ail begin to sing, 
And make the finest concert 
Ever heard upon the wing. 
Blackbirds, yellow birds, 
Robins and the wrens, 
All coming home again 
When the winter ends. 
Sing a cong of summer-time 
Coming very soon, 
With the benuty of the May, 
The glory of the June. 
Now the busy farmer toils, 
Tutent on crops and money, 
Now the velvet bees are out 
Hunting after honey; 
Weli they know the flowery nooks 
Bathed in sunshine mellow, 
Where the morning-glories are 
‘And roses pink and yellow. 
‘The maiden in the garden 
Hanging up the clothes, 
Fears no more the cruel frost 
‘To nip her pretty nose; 
She flings the linen o'er the line, 
Nor heeds the breezes blowing, 
For yonder is her lover 
In the meadow lot a-mowing. 
While she lingers at her work 
'To catch a nod and smile, 
Merry winds have snatched the clothes 
And blown them half a mile. 
Jutta M. Dana. 
Ba 
For the Companion. 
WHO KNEW BEST? 

You see, I thought I knew better than mamma, 
but I don’t think so now. Bill Shaw says mothers 
are all very well to see about things to wear, and 
to have things baked, and take care of you when 
you're sick. But of course they can’t be expected 
to know what's good for boys because they never 
were boys themselves. 

I thought Bill knew all about it, but I don’t 
think that either, now. » ~ 

| wanted a revolver awfully. Revolver is grotwon- 
up for pistol. Bill said every big boy ought to 
have one, and I am a big boy. I’m to have long 
pants next winter, and never wear knee pants any 
more. I asked mamma to let me have a revolver, 
but she said no. Bill said, “Of course she'd say 
no.” 

My Uncle Frank that’s a soldier, I heard him 
say one time it was a very good thing for a man 
to know all about drilling and firearms and 
things, because then if there’s a war, you get per- 
moted. Firearms means guns and revolvers and 
fire-crackers and rockets. Everybody says hoys 
ought to learn things young. That's why they 
send boys to school. 

I told papa I thought T’d better learn firearms 
young, and I ought to have a revolver. But he 
laughed and said there was plenty of time yet. 
They don’t say that when they set a boy to learn 
the multiplication table. 

Bill told me he knew a place where they get re- 
volvers cheap. It was a ninety-nine cent store, 
and he talked and talked till I got my gold dollar 
out of my bank, and him and me went to get a re- 
volver. We got it. It was shiny, but ninety-nine 
cents is most as much as a dollar, and I only got 
one cent back and my dollar was gone. 

Me and Bill went out into the lot behind the 
barn and he showed me how you do it. You just 
stick in some little things in some little holes, and 
then you pull up a little thing, and then you turn 
something round, and then you hold it up, and 
pull down a little thing and it goes off—hang! and 
that’s shooting. That’s the way men shoot. 

Bill shot first, and ‘twas jolly, I tell you. You'd 
a’ thought ’twas the Fourth of July if you’d heard 
it. 

Then he fixed it for me to shoot. Hestuck upa 
piece of white paper for me to shoot, and he stood 
off to one side and said, one, two, three, fire. 

I pulled the little thing just as he told me, but it 
wasn’t a bit like I thought it would be. 

{heard Bill holler, and then it seemed as if the 
sun came tearing down and knocked me over and 
stamped on me, and then I didn’t think anything 
more for a great while. 

I was in bed when I began to think again. 
Something was round my head and something 
else round my arm. My arm hurt when I moved 
it, and somebody said I mustn’t move it. I went 
to sleep again, and then I woke up, and then I 
sald,— 

“Where’s my revolver and Bill?” 

Mamma said Bill had got well, and she said the 
revolver had burst In my hand and hurt my arm 
and head like everything, and the load part of the 
revolver had hit Bill in the leg. 

She said it was hecause it was a cheap revolver, 
@nd because Bill didn’t know how to fix ’em, and 





little buys ought not to have firearms. She kissed 
me ever so Many times, and I saw her tears come, 
and that's the time I began to think mothers do 
know what's good for boys. 

I think so more and more. I had to lie still 
ever so long, and when a boy can’t do anything 
else, he does lots of thinking. 

I couldn’t go to sehvol. 1 always used to think 
"twould be splendid not to, but it wasn’t. When 
T could get up, my arm was in a sling, and there 
was a black patch on my forehead. 

When Decoration Day came I couldn't go to the 
doings and sec the cannons fired, nor buy popcorn 
and soda. Saturdays I couldn't go after wild- 
flowers or fishing. I haven't played marbles once 
this spring, nor made a kite. I haven't got any 
gold dollar in my bank. 

There’s going to be a great big scar always on 
my forehead. 

All that’s because I thought I knew more than 
mamma. Sypnry Daye. 

Ss ee 
For the Companton. 
FURRIE. 

Furrie was a spotted black-and-white kitten 
that walked into our kitchen a few years ago. 

‘To whom he belonged, or where he came from, 
we never found ont; but he seemed to have come 
from a good home, for he was nearly as broad as 
he was long. 

He was very quiet, for though he would open 
his wide pink mouth when we stroked him, he 





OLD RHYME ABOUT BIRTHDAYS. 

Monday's child is fair of face, 
Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
‘Wednesday's child is full of woe, 
And Thuraday’s child has far to go; 
Friday's child is loving and giving, 
‘And Saturday’s child works hard for ite living; 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath Day 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay. 

pe ee 

For the Companion. 
JAM. 

In the vicinity of London, England, are three 
acres of land, all covered with a great Jam manu- 
factory. 

When we read how much red and black currant, 
gooseberry, raspberry and other jams are made at 
this one place in one year, we wonder who can 
eat it all? 

Jt is said that more jam and marmalade are 
eaten in Great Britain than in any other country. 

In the year 1878 this one factory sent out over 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-four fons of 
these preserves,—nearly three million packages, 
in white pots and fancy glasses filled with these 
various confections. 

Seven hundred persons are kept busy all the 
time in this establishment. 

There are twenty-five great boiling pans, which 
each hold a ton. . 

Very pretty glass things are invented to hold 
these beautiful jams and jellies; little glass bowls, 
basins, dishes and pitchers, of the most delicate 
patterns and work:nanship. 


‘THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 






















never made a sound. However, he made us 
understand that he liked us, and intended to stay 
with us; anda more loving, grateful little cat we 
never had. 

About a year after he came to us, we removed 
to an old-fashioned house. On the kitchen duor 
was an old-fashioned latch, and Furrie soen 
found out that when he was in the entry outside, 
he could open it for himself. : 

The first time he stood on tip-toc on his hind 
feet, and with his fore foot pressed down the lip of 
the latch, the door swung open into the kitchen. 

He stood for an instant on the threshold gazing 
at us out of his wide-open, innocent eyes, and 
then up at the door—very much surprised and 
pleased. 

Surely no boy or girl ever was more delighted 
with any new game than was Furrie with his dis- 
covery ; ten times a day he would want us to let 
him out into the entry just for the fun of letting 
himself in. ; 

The funniest part of it was that after practising 
for a week or more, one day the latch clicked, and 
Furrie, with his two fore paws clasped in the 
latch, and his hind feet just off the ground, swung 
himself on the door into the kitchen. 

Then it was our turn to open our eyes with as- 
tonishment and delight; and as the cunning fel- 
low let himself down, we just caught him up and 
hugged him. 

After that wonderful feat, he wanted to go out 
oftener than ever, and always swung in. B. P. 


For the Companion. 
BRUNO'’S MAGIC. 
One day little Ned came flying 
‘To the window where I sat, 
With great surprise 
In hia wide eyes, 
His head without its hat, 
‘And his face such a type of wonder 
It was well worth looking at! 
Sore marvellous thing had happened, 
-E was very sureog@hat. 
So I questioned, 
“What fs it, Ned?” 
Ina breathless, cager way he said, 
‘Mamma, guess what old Bruno’s done! 
He's made a bird of the cat!"” 


One of the most elegant of these is ““Cleopatra’s 
Needle” filled with marmalade. 

There are beautiful labels put on each, and this 
is all done by the neat fingers of the little girls. 
As they are paid by the hundred or thousand, they 
learn to be very quick at it, and some of them earn 
very good wages at this light part of the business. 

Every year is also put up here hundreds of tons 
of that delicious citron, or ‘candied peel,” that 
flavors our Christmas and Thanksgiving plum- 
puddings, and cakes, and mince- pies; and the 
owner sends his own vessels over to Seville to get 
the first oranges and fruits for this ‘‘citron” busi- 
ness. 

When you next see your mother making her 
preserves in what you call her “great big preserv- 
ing kettle,” just think there are preserving kettles 
in the world big enough to boil a ton of raspberry 


jam at once. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Gertrude was learning to read, and when 
she read, “A dun cow,” her sister said, “Now, 
Gertrude, that doesn’t mean a cooked cow.” She 
replied, in the quickest way, “I know that; it 
means one you done milking.” 

Another little girl, about three years old, was 
crying for something one day, when her mother 
said, “Hush, my dear; you know you never got 
anything by crying.” Quick as a flash, the little 
girl replied, “Yes, I have,—a whipping, many a 
time.” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Ni 






RIMLESS WHEEL. 
* * 


. * 
The letter in the contre is the letter with which all 
the words end. Each word has four letters. Com- 
mence at tl Dp, continue to the right, and proceed 
in that manner. ~ perimeter forms the name of 
a celebrated poc! died in the month of June. 
1. A tare. 2. Clothed. 


3. A kind of nail. 4. To peruse. 
5. Part of a furm. 6. Terrified. 
1. Want. 8. Related. 
P. 8. F. 
3. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

Change the initial of the definition given of the words 
in the firat column to those given in the second, and 
then read the initials of the Inet so that they will form 
the name of an occupation for June, and which old en- 
gravers used to picture ay a symbol of thia month. 








1. A companion. 1. To watiafy. 

2. ‘To slam. 2. ‘To suspend. 

3. Crriangea. 3. Parts of the head. 

4. To declare positively. 4. Always. 

5. A party. 5. A fish. 

6. A long staff. 6. Particles of stony matter. 
1. An animal. T. To be told. 

8. Rodents. 8. Consumers. 

9. ‘Tre 9. Tunca. 

10. Nee 10. ‘To rage. 


11. Part of a plant. 
12. A position. 
13, Horee-armor. 


11. A short note. 
12. Part of the face. 
13. Drees. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 


CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 









4, A nobleman. 
Rosettes. 2, A weight. 3, To dissipate. 4, A 
young eel. 5, Prophets. 

‘The foundation words of the squares connected is 
what we are looking forward to with pleasure. 
HARTFORD. 


5. 
ACROSTIC. 





Read the initials forward, and the finals backward, 
and you will fiud a name for the upper object. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. WE RBar eee he 
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o aN R 
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2. Pinions. Bill. Tale (tail). Bird’s-eye. Bow 
bough). Limn (limb). Leaves. Bark. Spray. 
rest (breast). 
3. as 8 E8 - 
WATER 
ua R cH 
GRAVE 
JEWEL 
80 BER 
po E 87 STRAWBERRIES. 
uER RY 
st Rut 
wH ITs 
er Een 
MIS ER 


4. Hair-brush, overcoat, moth, elm, spectach 
col’ catreane, fopihibrsh, hook; oar, iron: cruntion ss 
Hous, SWEET HOME. 


1, A delightful senaon. 2, A part of the eye. 8, —>- 
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UNCLEAN CITIES. 


Mempbia paid fearfully for her filth, New York 
City seems likely to purchase wisdom at the same price. 
In the latter case, the trouble is not from ignorance and 
supineness, but from party politics. ‘The loss of the 
votes of the street cleaners is feared more than the rav- 
ages of a decimating pestilence. 

A petition, signed by more than two hundred and 
fifty physicians of the city, was sent to the Legislature 
begging for relief. The New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, by unanimous action, warned the public of the 
danger. One of the largest and most rexpectable mass 
mectings ever held in the metropolis, representing all 
parties, called for reform. But all in vain. 

Meanwhile, typhus fever and small-pox have been 
rapidly strengthening their hold; diseases, both acute 
and chronic, have put ov an unusually malignant type; 
and the death rate has become higher than ever befure 
for the corresponding months of the year. 

‘At the above meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the President, Fordyce Barker, M. D., LL.D., 
world renowned in the medical profession, said, “The 

° disease and death pow needicssly de- 
in this city annually than are usually 
ct of battles between great contending 


tot could be made to understand the warn- 
fug and the dangers of the blood-poisoning which re- 
sults from these sources; if they could see, aa the pro- 
feasion ees, how those who are constitutionally healthy 
are made miserable and ill; how diseases of a mild type 
are made dangerous and malignant; aud how the lives 
of children are sacrificed, the danger would be so ap- 
parent and so appalling that they would be awakened 
to the necessity of self-preservation.”* 

‘This utterance is of value agninst filthy cities gener- 
ally. 

Se gS 
GHOSTS WHICH ARE NATURAL. 

The following remarkable cases of hallucinations re- 
Inted in Chambera’a Journal may serve to exhibit the 
fact, ignored by superstitious persons, that ghoats can 
be produced by strong emotional or mental excitement : 


A gentleman whé had been engaged In reading dur- 
ing the evening was aboat to retire to his bedroom, 
when he chanced to see a letter on a side-table. 

It proved to be an intimation to attend the funeral of 
the mother of an old deceased acquaintance. 

This led his thoughts to the painful history of the 
family and of his friend. 

Engaged in these reflections, he undressed himself 
and extingui#bed his candle, when he suddenly felt his 
arm grasped a little below the shoulder, and forcibly 
pressed to his side. 

He struggled to free himself, calling aloud, “Let go 
my arm;" when he distinctly heard the words@*Don’t 
be afraid,” uttered in a low tone. 

He immediately said, ‘Allow me to light the candle,” 
when bis arm was relensed. 

On lighting the candle, and turning towards the door, 
he saw before him the figure of his deceased friend. 
On stepping towards it, It receded, face towards him. 

It passed thus slowly down atalrs, but stopped when 
the lobby was reached. He passed close to the figure, 
and opened the street-door, when he became giddy, 
sank into a chair, and let fall the candle. 

He never for a moment cousidered the image a rcal 
object. In this ense, the reader will have perceived 
the presence of one common mental element—that the 
of strong emotional fecling. 

In the following example, profound concentration of 
the attention on a favorite object seems to have been 
the antecedent determining condition. 

M. Baudry, a French engineer, was one day deeply 
occupied with a canal scheme, and had just traced on a 
map fore him the route which he propored for it. 

Wat once he saw before him a pamphlet in yellow 
with the title, “Project of the Opening of a Cunal in 
the Plains of Sologne.” 

For several minutes he read in it, the ideas being, of 
course, confirmatory of his own, when the phantasmal 
brochure disappeared. 
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DANGER OF HALLUCINATIONS. 

It ie a curious fact in hallucinations that some persons 
possess the faculty of evoking ghoste at will. Dr. 
‘Abercumby mentions the case of a gentleman who could 
atany time place before him a phantom, by fixing his 
mind intently on the person whore image he wished to 
produce. Having, however, invoked the figure, he had 
no power to make It disappear, nor could be say how 
Jong it would remain. 

A writer in Chambers's Journal mentions two cases 
of this singular power, which show that its exercise is 
likely to be attended with the most deplorable of conac- 
quences: 

Dr. Wigan states that he was acquainted with a very 


amiable and intelligent man who possessed the powet 
Of putting before him Ais arn image. He often laughed 








heartily at the sight of his eidolon, which to him ap 
peared sways to laugh. 

For a long time this was a source of amueement and 
pleasantry to him. 

But the result waa deplorable. Hallucination gradu. 
ally passed into delusion; little by little, he persuaded 
bimeelf that he was haunted by his double. 

His other self held obstinate discussions with him, 
and, to bis mortification, sometimes vanquished him in 
argument, at which he prided himself on being an adept. 

Wearicd out at last, he resolved not to begin a new 
year; placed fn separate papers hie dally expenses for 
a week, paid hie debts, awaited platol in hand the night 
of 3lat December, and the moment the clock struck 
midnight, blew out bis brains. 

‘That this extraordinary faculty is one that cannot 
long be exercised with impunity, is also illustrated by 
the case of the gifted but ecceniric poet-painter and en- 
graver, William Blake. 

His mode of portrait-painting was certainly peculiar. 
His own account of it to Wigan was as follows: 

“When a model was presented,[ looked at it attentive. 
ly for half an hour, eketching occasionally on the can- 
vas. I had no need of a longer sitting. 

“I put aside the drawing, and passed to another . 
son. When I wished to continue the first portrait, I 
took the subject of it into my mind, I put him in the 
chair, where J perceived him ue distinctly as if he had 
been there in reality—I may even add, with form and 
color more defined than In the original. 

“1 contemplated from time to time the imayinary fig- 
ure. I suspended my work to examine the pose : every 
time I cast my eye on the chair / sate the man." 

In one year he stated that he had painted three hun- 
dred portraits, great and small. 

But the Nemeeia of an overstretched imagination in- 
evitably overtook him; by degrees he lost the power to 
distinguish between the rval and the imaginary sitters ; 
his mind became confused and unhinged, and he spent 
thirty years in an asylum. 
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LOST HIS FEE. 

The young swain who wrote to his sweetheart and 
his washerwoman at the same time, and got the letters 
into the wrong envelopes, realized the unhappy conse- 
quences of absent-mindedness. People in love are apt 
to make blunders, and their confused condition of mind 
sometimes follows them to the hymeneal altar, Here is 
a case: 


A young gentleman was recently marricd at an up- 
town church, and as he was preparing for the cere- 
mony, he placed the money he intended to hand to the 
minister—a ten-dollar guld piece—in one vext pocket, 
and a five-dollar gold picce for the sexton in anuther. 
The service over, the minister was met by the sexton, 
who wore a delighted amile. 

“Phat was a fine couple " 

“Very nice party, Jeremiah,” said the minister. 

ad quite Hberal one, too. See what they gave 
me?” said the sexton, as he opened his hand and showed 
the glittering eagle. 

‘The minister eyed it curiously and replied, hem! 
that's very kind in them; but see what they me?"? 
and he fished up the five-dollar piece from his pock 

‘The sexton wondered, aud the parson walked away, 
but both had a suspicion there bad been a mistake 
made—and there was. 




















Perhaps the bridegroom was left-handed. 
sae 


QUEER BEDROOM COMPANIONS. 


People in the tropics are supposed to get accustomed 
to centipedes and snakes, and the like, for Sed-fellows, 
and by-and-by think little about them; but most of ur 
would prefer to take our night's rest in the temperate 


zones. A recent writ us an idea of the experi- 
ence one may have a tr 


ng to get his natural sleep 
In variously populated India: 





What would some of your readers think, while lying 

uietly in bed beneath the inevitable monquito net, if 
they were to sce gazing intently from the ceiling right 
above a long, green Hzard and a centipede, challenging 
each other to mortal combat; the centipede loses his 
hold, drops down on the net, and whips under the bed; 
you involuntarily shut your mouth quickly and turn 
over on your face, wondering whether or not he went 
down your throat or under the bed; you next closely 
scrutinize the horizon line of the mattress, and not be- 
ing gifted with power to see but one spot at a time, you 
pivot around on your knees with a pillow upraixed 
ready to emash him the moment you see his eye peer- 
ing over the edge—but he comes not. 

‘our attention is next called to a half-hundred large 
black bugs, which arc indulging in a game of lawn ten- 
nis on the floor, when in steps a bandicoot, a rat as big 
as a “yeller dog,” and devours thia whilom garden 
party. 





Jog 
FIGHT IN THE AIR. 


A correspondent of the Arizona Globe saw a large 
rattlesnake glide out on a bare rock, and tclle what be- 
came of the reptile: 


He seemed to acarch around like a dog for a place to 
suit his snakeship, and then stretched himself out to 
enjoy a warmth. I was thinking it was worth while to 
heave a stone at the monster, when a bly shadow swept 
dows and a bawk nearly caught him napping, but not 
quite. 

‘The snake sprang his rattle and coiled himeclf ready 
for attack, while the hawk hovered round, making & 
dash, now on the right and now on the left. It was 
quite an interesting skirmish; but aot last the snake 
made a spring and apparently failed to strike, and be- 
fore he could recoil himself, the hawk seized him with 
both talons close behind the head. 

Tn fact he had him on the neck and «wept into the alr, 
while the snake struggled and twisted, away up into 
the blue in wide eircling sweeps, until the struggling 
reptile hung limp and lifeless, when the hawk came 
down to earth again and alighting on a neighboring 
tree, made his meal on the snake. 
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CURED BY A BLUNDER. 
It is not often a blunder in taking med'cine is attend- 
ed with such guod results as in the case mentioned be- 
low: 


A physician was called by a foreign family, and pre- 
scribed ‘tone pill to be taken three times a day in any 
convenient vehicle.” 

The family looked in the dictionary to get at the 
meaning of the prescription 

They got on well until they reached the word vehicle. 
To this they found, “carl, wagon, carriage, buggy, 
wheelbarrow.” 

‘After grave consideration they came to the conclusion 
that the doctor meant that the patient should ride out, 
and while in the vehicle he should take the pill. 

The advice was followed to the letter, and in a few 
weeks the fresh air and exercise cured the patient. 
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‘TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE.—A two-foot rule wna given 
to a laborer in a Clyde boat-yard to measure an iron 
plate. The laborer not being well up in the usc of the 
rule, after spending a considerable time returned. 
“Noo, Mick,” asked the plater, “what size is the plate?” 
“Well,” replied Mick, with a grin of satisfaction, “it’s 
the length of your rule and two thumbs over, witb this 

iece of brick and the breadth of my hand and my arm 
ym here to there, bar a finger."—/’unch. 
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Ambitious Boy—Mother, may I go out West and fight 
Indians? Mother—No, my son; but you may go down 
to the cellar and fetch me up a scuttle of coal, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

T used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate tn a severe cuse of 
nervous prostration; was pleased with the result. 1 shall 
prescribe it hereafter with a great deal of confidence, 

Detroit, Mich A Bis M.D. (Com, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTEENTH TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


~OF- 


INDUSTRY, SKILL and ART, 
AT BOSTON, IN 
SEPTEMBER AND OOTOBER, 1881. 


In their own specially-constructed elegant 
brick-and-stone EXPOSITION BUILDING, 
having SEVEN ACRES of Floor Space, on 
Huntington Avenue and West Newton Street 
(near the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE can now be made. 
No, charke for entry. space. ur motive power. The 
carllest applications first assigned. Practleal manipu- 
lation especially welcomed. 

AWARDS OF GOLD, SILVER AND BRO) 
MEDALS, as at all previous exhibitions, acco 
to merit of exhibi 

THE ASSOCIATION'S GRAND MEDAL for 
the single exhibit most promotive of human welfare 
will be awarded by the American Society of Arts and 
Sclenees, z 

GOODS CAN BE RECEIVED by the 15th of 
‘August, and must be by the 3st. All the railroads 
{eruminating in Buston will transport Kuode to the X= 
hibition free of cost. 


Open to American Inventions 
and Products from All Parts 
of the United States. 
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OF BUILDING FORWARDED, 
REQUEST, WITHOUT CHARGE, 








Address all applications to 
GEORGE B. HANOVER, 
(Clerk of Board of Managers), 
MECHANICS’ HALL. #) BEDFORD STREET, 


REVOLVING : 
Lawn Sprinkler Fountaia, 


Nickel Plated, fitted for 1g or 3y-Ineh 
Hose,sent postpaid on recelpt of 81.25, 
Our new Mlustrated catalogue of Garden 
Vases, &¢ 















88 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


The FEARLESS. 
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Ts the only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricaltoral 
Soclety on Horse-powers and Threshera ; and ls the 
ONly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
Oe Bolted Stater, for Ulutration and deserption ta 
 Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cowntly pablished, thus adopting Its the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free, Address 
MINARD MARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


STANYAN’S PATENT 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 


Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- 
ager of Boston School of Cookery, and Au- 
thor of several popular Cook ke. 


“Having thoroughly tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 
and Kneader, I find it an article the wait of which T have 
alw felt. [It cuts and beats up the dough at the same 
time, a process whieh gives you a fine, light bread. No 
kitchen should be without it. M. PARLOA, Boston, Mass.” 

No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour 

No, 2, taking three to four quarts of flow 
Forwarded upon receipt of price 

oMPLE, C 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurions pastry. 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ilwresult- 
ing from heavy, lndigestible food. Sold only in cans by 
all Grocers. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York, 
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The Howard Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


PARKER'S POCKET SCALE 


For Sale by Dealera in Sportsmen’s Goods, 


a n 9 —— 


COMPACT, STRONG, DURABLE, 
‘AN BE CARRIED IN THE VEST POCKET’ 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Headquarters for all Games & Sports 


TD 


Or Write to Howard Manufacturing Oo. New York. 











nd_assortment fs the most extensive and 
than ean be found in any other store in 
up as to prices, x 
mand, &c,, as our Mr. Peek visits Europe ¢ 
purchase goods, and thereby picks out the be 


Lint of our,Various IMustrated Catalogues. 

No, 10, General Catalogue of 1879-90, 192 page 
iustrations of Firemen ating, and GY 
Goods, Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, 
‘Targets, Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, 
Beards and all Theatileal Outtits, Clog and Song-and= 
Danee Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musica! Instruments, Chess, 
Cheekers, Dominoes, Cribbage, ete., and all the best 
Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. 

». 1. of Il “Complete price-list of Fishing Tackle 
andall Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket and Camping Stoves, 
ete, 276 Mustrations. By mail. one three-cent stamp, 

OLISSL Byse-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn Ten- 

‘Grace or Love Hoops, Battledores 

5. Boxing-Gloves, Foot-Ralls and Fix- 

tures, Flags, and all the latest Novelties; over 200 Ilus- 
trations, By mail, 6 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 and 126 Nassan St..N. Y. 
COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bl- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an established fa 
sands of riders are dally 
ing the delightful and” healt! 
xiving exercise. The beautiful 























































as the best value for the 
money attained ina bieyel 
cent stump for A-page 
talogue, with price lists and 
full information 


THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
597 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“RY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a ‘delicately-flavored beverage which may 
Rave us many heavy doctor's bills, It ts by the Judicions 
use of such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
hullt up until strong enough to resist every 
to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
dy to attack wherever there is a 
Scape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
Ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and & prop= 

erly-nourished frame,"—Cieil Service Garette. 

Sold only in tins (g-Ib and 11h), labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoons, 
ston Depot: OTs CLAPP & SON., 3 Beacon Street. 
New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDFRBEEK. 


LADD'S(\SWING f"'c3" 


xzza. and surpaki- 
50 LID  A\CHAIR. srtcie orfurniture 
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weak point. 
























for Solid Comfort. 
The body and hack 
of Chatr can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition, The swing- 
ing motion is most 
soothing and de- 
Nghtful. Tt ucen- 
ples very little 
e" space when folded. 
bon Ld Send foreireu 
I, W. LADD, 108 Fulton St 
T_PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Pri 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO. 





Boston. 








Stamps. 
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NO COBDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
8S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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For the Companion. 
CHIT-TO. 
By Dora D'Oly Deane. 

In the summer of 1862, while we were living in 
the new State of Minnesota, an experience foll to 
my lot which I regard as one of the most remark- 
able that I have ever met 

Iwas a small girl at the time—my tenth birth- 
day coming in that same month of August, in 
which these extraordinary events occurred, and 
on the very day—the 18th—on 
which the terrible Sioux massacres 
of Minnesota broke out at the 
Lower Agency, as the station was 
called, and which soon desolated 
such a large portion of that fair 
land with fire and blood. 

We lived at Lac Qui Parle, or 
rather quite close to it, for we were 
a full mile from the place, where 
at that time, the devoted mission- 
ary, Amos Huggins, and his young 
wife and two children were sta- 
tioned. 

There were only three of us— 
father, mother and myself. We had 
removed to Minnesota three years 
before, the prime object of my 
parents being to improve their 
health, for both were threatened 
with consumption. At the same 
time, they felt a natural eagerness 
to try their fortunes in a new 
country, where there always seems 
be more cause for encourage- 
than at home. 
est yenr,fathor and mofhend: 
7 benefited, but not long 
‘ , father began to fail. I was 

‘too young to notice the signs at 

‘the time, but I recall them now. 

T remember how he used to take 

“his chair out front in pleasant 

weather and sit there during the 

balmy afternoons, so still, with his 
eyes looking off at the blue hori- 
zon or into the solemn depths of 
the vast stretch of wilderness, 
which came down to a point scarce 

a 's throw from our door. 

He would sit there so long and 
So quiet, that sometimes I thought 
he was asleep, and would steal 
softly upto him; but when I did so, I could no- 
tice that his eyes were wide open, though he did 
not seem to know what was going on around him. 
Mother used to steal to the door sometimes and 
peep quietly at him, and then raise her finger and 
shake her head ina warning way for me not to 
disturb him, and then her white sad¢face would 
disappear in the door again. > 

Then again she would sometimes come ont and 
sit down beside father, and taking his hand in hers, 
they would talk long and earnestly in low tones. 
Iwas too young, I repeat, to understand all this 
at the time, but it was not long afterwards that 
the truth came to me. 

Father was steadily and surely declining in 
health, and he knew he was doomed to die; but the 
same climate which was thus killing one of my 
parents was more merciful to the other, for mother 
became strong and rugged, and the sceds of the 
dreadful disease soon left her system altogether. 

There is nothing which makes us feel so hopeful 
as strong, sturdy health, and when mother felt 
the life blood bounding through her veins, and her 
strength increasing, she could not quite fully re- 
alize that it was different with father. 

She tried to encourage him, and really believed 
his weakness was only temporary. There were 
times when he canght a little of her hopefulness, 
and thought it possible he was going to get well. 
Consumption, I am sure, is the most deceptive of 
ail ailments in this respect. 

But these self-deceptions did not last long. He 
saw that death had marked him for its own, and a 
deep melancholy settled over him, which in reality 
hastened the ravages of the disease. He became 
touchingly tender and loving to mother and me, 
and when he was not sitting in front of the house, 
in his deep, sorrowful reveries, or, if the day was 
stormy, at the window, looking out into vacancy, 
he was fondling and caressing one of us. 

Iremember that more than once I saw tears in 
his eyes, though I could not tell why, for he and 
mother agreed to keep his fears, or rather his cer- 
tainty, of what was fast coming from me, and I 








never once suspected that death was already look- 
ing into our window upon us. 

Scarcely a day passed that I did not see some 
of the Indians who were scattered through that 
section.. The Sioux seemed to be everywhere, and 
in going to and coming from the agency, they 
would sometimes stop at our house. 

Father was very quick in picking up languages, 
and he was able to converse quite intelligently 
with the red men. How I used to laugh to hear 


them talk in their odd language, which sounded 
to me, for all the world, just as if they were grunt- 
ing at cach other like so many pigs. 

But the visits used to please father and mother, 
and I was always glad to see some of the rather 
dilapidated and not over-clean warriors stop at 
the house to get something to eat and to talk with 
father. 

I recall one hot day in June, when he was sit- 
ting under the single tree in front of the house, his 
chair leaning back, his feet resting on the seat of 
another, while he was looking away off towards 
the setting sun, as though striving to pierce the 
blue depths of space, and to catch just one glimpse 
of the wonderful world beyond. I was in the 
house helping mother when we heard the peculiar 
noises which told us that father had an aboriginal 
visitor. We both went to the door, and I passed 
outside to laugh at their queer talk. 

Sure enough, an Indian was seated in the other 
chair, and he and father were talking with great 
animation. 

The Indian was of a stout build, and wore a hat 
like father’s—the ordinary straw one—with a broad 
red band around it; he had on a fine black broad- 
cloth coat, with silk-velvet collar, but his trousers 
were shabby and his shoes were pretty well worn. 
His face was bright and intelligent, and I watched 
it very narrowly as he talked and gesticulated in 
his earnest way with father, who was equally ani- 
mated in talking back to him. Their discussion 
was of more than ordinary importance. 

The Indian carried a rifle and revolver,—the lat- 
ter being in plain sight at his waist,—but I never 
connected the thought of danger with him as he 
sat there in converse with father. 

I describe this Indian rather closely, because he 
was no other than the celebrated chief Little Crow, 
who was at the head of the frightful Minnesota 
massacres, which broke out within the succeeding 
sixty days, and who even then was perfecting his 
plans for one of the most atrocious series of crimes 
ever perpetrated in our history. Little Crow was 


a thoroughly bad Indian, who would have ac-! 





cepted food with one hand, while he drove the 
knife into the heart of his friend with the other. 

The famous chieftain stayed till the sun went 
down. Then he suddenly sprang up and walked 
away at a rapid loping walk in the direction of 
Lac Qui Parle. Father called good-by to him, but 
he did not make a reply, and soon disappeared in 
the woods, through which his path led. 

The sky was cloudy, and it looked as if a storm 
was coming. So, as it was dark and blustery, we 





remained within doors the rest of the time. There 
was no thunder or lightning, but a fine drizzling 
rain began falling, and the darkness was intense. 
It was really impossible to see anything at all be- 
yond the range of the rays thrown out by the can- 
die burning on the table near the window. The 
evening was well advanced, and father had opened 
the Bible, with the purpose of reading a chapter 
before prayers, as was his rule, when there came a 
rap upon the door. 

It was so gentle and timid that it sounded like 
the pecking ofa bird, and we all looked inquiringly 
in the direction, uncertain what it meant. The 
next moment it was repeated, and then it kept on 
ina way which no person would do who knew 
anything about knocking. 

“It is some bird, scared by the storm,” said 
father, ‘and we may as well admit it.” 

Isat much nearer the door than either of my 
parents, and instantly sprang up and «pened it. 
As I did so, I peered down in the gloom and rain 
for the bird, but sprang back the next moment 
with a low cry of alarm. 
«What's the matter ?” asked father, hastily lay- 
ing down his Bible and walking rapidly towards 
me. 

“It isn’t a bird, it’s a person.” As I spoke, a 
little Indian girl, about my own age, walked into 
the room, and looking in each of our faces, asked 
in the Sioux tongue whether she could not stay 
all pight. 

Thad closed the door and we gathered around 
her. She had the prettiest, daintiest moccasins, 
though her limbs were bare from the knee down- 
ward. She wore a large shawl about her shoul- 
ders and down almost to her ankles, while 
her coarse black hair hung loosely below her 
waist. Her face was very pretty, and her eyes 
weré as black as coal and seemed to flash fire 
upon whomsoever she looked. I never beheld a 
more animated countenance. 

Ot course, her clothing was dripping with moist- 
ure, and her call filled us all with wonder. She 
could speak only a few words of English, so her 





face lit up with pleasure, when father addressed 
her in the Sioux tongue, and straightway a lively 
conversation began between them. 

As near as we could figure out her meaning, her 
name was Chit-to, and father gathered from her 
that she lived with her parents at Lac Qui Parle. 
There were several families in a spot by them- 
selves, and they had begun a carouse that day. 








That is, they had supplied themselves plentifully 





rate and just the same as if they 
were white men. 

At such times the Indian is dan- 
gerous and these carousals nearly 
always end in crime and murder. 
Little Chit-to was terrified almost 
out of her senses, and when she 
saw the knives, tomahawks and 
pistols doing their deadly work, 
she fled through the storm and 
darkness, not caring where she 
went, but only anxious to get 
away from the dreadful scene. 
intering withont any intention 
on her part, the path in the woods, 
she followed it, until she caught the 
glimmer of the light in our win- 
dow, when she hastened to it and 
asked our hospitality —* 

I need scarcely say it was gladly 
granted. My mother removed the 
draggling clotlies from the little 
Sioux girl, and replaced them 
with some warm dry ones belong- 
ing to me. At the same time, 
she gave her hot, refreshing tea,. 
and aid everythingsin- her pows 
to make her comfortable. 

In this good Samaritan business 
I didall I could, as was natural in 
one of my tender years. I re- 
moved the little moccasins from 
the wondering Chit-to's feet, rub- 
Sed the latter with my hands to 
bring back the circulation, kissed 
her dark cheeks, and while flying 
about in the aimless manner pe- 
enliar to childhood, I was contin- 
ually uttering expressions of pity 
which, though in an unknown 
tongue, Iam quite sure were un- 
derstood by Chit-to, who looked 
the gratitude she could notexpress. 

When father read the Bible, she listened in her 
wondering way, and then as we all knelt and 
prayed to God, she imitated our movement, though 
it cannot be supposed that she understood what it 
meant. Then she began to show signs of drowsi- 
ness and was put to bed with me, falling asleep as 
soon as her head touched the pillow. 

I lay awake a little longer, and noticed that the 
storm subsided. The patter of the rain was heard 
no more upon the roof, and the wind blew just as 
it sometimes does late in the fall when clearing 
up. At last I sank in slumber. 

I awoke in the morning and saw the rays of the 
sun entering the window. Recalling the incidents 
of the previous evening, I turned over quickly to 
see and speak to my young friend. To my sur- 
prise she was gone, and supposing she had risen a 
short time before, I hurriedly dressed myself and 
went down to help keep her company. 

But she was not there, and father and mother 
had seen nothing of her. The investigation that 
father then made showed that she had no doubt 
risen in the night and stolen away. Very likely 
she was afraid of the vengeance of her parents for 
fleeing, and as the rainfall had ceased, she has- 
tened back through the woods to their wig- 
wam. 

There was something curious and touching in 
the fact that she had groped about in the darkness 
below stairs, for she could not have uSed a light, 
until she found her own clothing, which she 
donned and departed without taking so much as 
a pin that belonged to us. 

We all felt a strong interest in Chit-to, and I 
was sensible of something akin to strong friend- 
ship. Father allowed me to go with him a few 
days later when he visited Lac Qui Parle, and he 
made many inquiries there for the little girl, but 
he could find out nothing. Nooneseemed to know 
to whom we referred, and we went home—espe- 
cially I did—very much disappointed, for I had 
built up strong hopes of taking her out with me 
to spend several days. I was sure that it wouldn't 
take us more than 9 couple of days to learn cach 
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other’s language. At any rate, we weuld learn 
to understand each other in that time, 

We went several tues after, and neglected no 
effort to discover Chit-to; Lut we never gained 
the first clue. 

On the afternoon of August 19th, father was 
sitting in his accustomed seat in front of the 
house, and mother was engaged as usual about 
her houschold duties, while I was playing and 
amusing myself as a girl of my age is inclined to 
do at all times. The day was sultry and close, 
and Lremember that father was unusually pale 
and weak. He coughed a great deal, and sat a 
long time so still that I thought he must be 
asivep. 

“Mother,” said I, “what is that smoke yon- 
der 7” 

I pointed in the direction of Lac Qui Parle, the 
stretch of woods lying between us and the station. 
She saw a dark column of vapor floating off in 
the horizon, its location being such that there 
could be no doubt it was at the Agency. 

“There is a fire of some kind there,” she said, 
in a low voice, as if speaking to herself, while she 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and gazed long and 
earnestly in the direction. 

“The Indians are coming, Edward,” she called 
to father; ‘they will be here in a few minutes!” 

As she spoke, she darted into the house and 
came forth with father's rifle. Knowing how 
weak he was, she intended to use it herself. 

Brief as was the time she was away, it was long 
enough for the galloping horse to come to view. 
Suddenly a splendid black steed thundered from 
the wood, and with two or three tremendous 
bounds, halted directly in front of me. As it did 
so, I saw that the barcback rider was a small girl, 
and she was our little Sioux guest Chit-to. 

She made a striking picture with her long black 
hair streaming over her shoulders and her scant 
dress fluttering in the wind. Her attire was the 
same as when at our house, excepting she had not 
the cumbersome shawl. 

“Why, Chit-to,” said I in amazement, “where 
did you come from ?” 

“Must go—must go—must go!" she exclaimed, 
in great excitement. “Indian soon be here!” 

So it seemed that in the few weeks since she had 
heen at our house, she had picked up enough of 
the English tongue to make herself understood, 
though it is not impossible that she knew enough 
when our guest, but chose to conceal it. It is 
very hard to fathom all the whims and peculiar- 
ities of the Indian race. 

“What do you mean?” asked mother, as she 
and T advanced to the side of the black steed upon 





would get into trouble, but she was sure there was 
none and went. 

In less than an hour she was back again with an 
abundance of bread. She said the house was de- 
serted, the occupants having, no doubt, become 
terror-stricken; but the Sioux had not visited it 
as yet. 

We staid where we were for three days, during 
which we saw a party of Sioux warriors ride up 
on horseback and burn the house and out-buildings 
where Chit-to had obtained the food for us. 

It seemed to mother that the Indians would not 
remain at Lac Qui Parle long, and that we weuld 
be likely to find safety there. Accordingly, she 
induced Chit-to to start on the return. Poor soul! 
she was yearning to learn what had become of fa- 
ther's body. When we reached the house nothing 
was to be seen of it, but she soon discovered a 
newly-made grave, where she had reason to be- 
lieve he was buried. As was afterward ascertained 
to be the fact, he had been given a decent burial 
by orders of Little Crow himself, who doubtless 
would have been glad to protect us had we awaited 
his coming. 

We rode carefully through the wood, and when 
we emerged on the opposite side, our hearts were 
made glad by the sight of the white tents of 
United States soldiers. Col. Sibley was encamped. 
at Lac Qui Parle, and we were safe at last. 

Chit-to disappeared from this post in the same 
sudden fashion as before; but Iam happy to say 
that I have scen her several times since. Mother 
and I were afraid her people would punish her for 
the part she took in befriending us, but they never 
interfered with her at all. Probably the friend- 
ship which Little Crow evinced toward our family 
may have had something to do with the leniency 
which they showed her. 

——_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion, 
WHO WAS THE SINNER? 
By Emily Huntington Miller. 

“Ts that all?" 

“AIL! for goodness’ sake, 1 should think that 
was enough! a girl that has actually been drunk 
on the streets.” 

Marcia Allen turned from the mirror where she 
was brushing her hair, and looking her compan- 
ion calmly in the face, answered,— 

“Well, then, I don't believe a word of it.” 

Laura Earl! flushed angrily, but before she could 
open her lips Marcia went on, 

“Does it scem likely to be true, Laura? The 
sweetest, gentlest, most ladylike girl in school, 
that Hie a recite her French verbs without 
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hey burn buildings—have killed missionary 
—coming dis way !"" 

Chit-to spoke the truth, for the Sioux were rag- 
ing like demons at that very hour at Lac Qui Parle, 
and one of their first victims was the good mis- 
stonary Amos Huggins, whose wife and children, 
however, eseaped through the friendliness of some 
of the Siour. 

“What sl ull we do, Chit-to?” 

“Get on horse—he carry you.” 

“But my husband; the horse cannot carry all 
three of 

“Tle hide in wood.” 

My poor distracted mother scarcely knew what 
todo. All this time father sat like a statue in his 
chair. A terrible suspicion suddenly entered her 
mind and she ranto him. Placing her hand upon 
his shoulder, she addressed him in a low tone and 
then gave utterance to a fearful shrick, as she 
staggered backward. 

“Oh heaven! he is dead!” 

Such was the fact. The shock of the news 
brought by the little Indian girl was too much, 
and he expired in his chair without a struggle. 
Mother would have swooned but for the immi- 
nence of the danger. The wild cry which escaped 
her was answered by several whoops from the 
woods, and Chit-to became frantic with terror. 

“Indian be here in minute!” said she. 

Mother instantly helped me upon the back of 
the horse and then followed herself. She was a 
skilful equestrian, but she allowed Chit-to to re- 
tain the bridle. The horse moved aff on a walk, 
and the whoops were heard again. Looking back 
1 saw a half-dozen Sioux horsemen emerge from 
the wood and start on u trot toward us, spreading 
out as if they meant to surround us. *~ 

Several shots were fired which must have come 
close to us, but just then Chit-to gave the horse 
rein, and he bounded off at a terrible rate, never 
halting until he had gone two or three miles, by 
which time I was so jolted that I felt as if I should 
die with pain. 

Then, when we looked back, we saw nothing of 
the Indians, and the horse was brought down toa 
walk, and finally, when the sun went down, we 
drove into a dense wood, where we staid all night. 

I shall not attempt to describe those fearful 
hours. Not one of us slept a wink. Mother sat 
crying, moaning and weeping over the loss of fa- 
ther, while I was heart-broken, too. Chit-to, like 
the Indian she was, kept on the move continually. 
Here and there she stole as noiselessly through the 
wood as a shadow, while playing the part of sen- 
tinel. 

At daylight we all fell into a feverish slumber, 
which lasted several hours. When we awoke we 
were hungry and mircrable. 

Seeing a cetiler’s house in the distance, she vol- 
untcered to go to it for food. We were afraid she 

















“ALL afttedtation,” interrupted Laura; “as if 
poor little Mademoiselle could frighten anybody !" 

“L can't see how any one in the world could 
wish to injure her, but you may depend there is 
some dreadtul mistake about it.” 

“And [ tell you there is no mistake. Madge 
and I were at the matinée, and she was making 
funny remarks about the people that came in, 
when all at once she put up her glass and stared 
at somebody across the Music Hall. There was 
a fat woman in the way, and we could not sce very 
well, and presently Madge said, ‘I declare ] thought 
1 saw that Wilder girl, but of course it is not she.’ 

“ «There is a Miss Wilder here at school,’ I said, 
‘a very pretty girl.’ 

“«Lucia Wilder, from Cohasset ?” asked Madge, 
trying to get another peep. 

“Her name is Lucia, and she came from Co- 
lasset; she is with her aunt; do you know her, 
Madge ?’ I asked. 

“Just then the woman moved a little and we got 
a good look. Sure enough, it was Lucia, and 
Madge leaned back and laughed. I was dying 
with curiosity, but she wouldn't tell me at first a 
thing about her, but she finally said that when she 
was at Cohasset last summer, this very Lucia 
Wilder got drunk at a restaurant, and was helped 
home by a policeman. Madge was not acquainted 
with her, but she says it was very public, and the 
whole town was ringing with it. I suppose she 
came away out here to get away from the dis- 
grace.” 

“Poor thing!” said Marcia; “and she could not 
escape it even here. Does any one else know it, 
Laura?” 

“Only Winnie Bradford; she was with us.” 

Marcia groaned. “It might as well be posted 
on the bulletin-board; every girl in school will 
hear it.” 

“Well, why should they not? Some things 
might be overlooked, but I am sure we ought not 
to submit to having people that have been pub- 
licly disgraced thrust into our company. This 
school is supposed to be select.” 

“I just wish I could get at the real facts in the 
case,” said Marcia, twisting up her hair with a 
vigor that threatened to pull it out by the roots. 

“If you doubt my cousin’s word, or mine,” 
began Laura, stiffly. 

“T don’t in the least, but there are always two 
sides to a story, and there is such a thing as truth 
without justice.” 

“You might ask Miss Lucia Wilder herself,” 
suggested Laura, sarcastically. 

“T have a great mind to do that very thing; I 
am sure it would be much kinder than to toss the 
secret about among ourselves.” 

But after all, the remedy seemed like a piece of 
cruel surgery, only to be resorted to in the last ex- 
tremity. Marcia looked at the delicate girl whose 
nerves quivered at every touch, and felt her cour- 








age ebb away, so she contented herself with being 
as kind and friendly as possible, but this quickly 
roused Laura's jealonsy, and she revenged herself 
by an ostentatious intimacy with Winnie Brad- 
ford, a frivolous, shallow girl, for whom neither 
Laura nor Marcia had a particle of respect. 

The new friendship was delightful to Winnie, 
and for a time she sacredly kept the secret of Lu- 
cia’s disgrace, contenting herself with sly hints and 
significant remarks that only Laura understood. 

Meantime, the unfortunate vietim was inno- 
cently happy; her timid reserve seemed melting 
away, she no longer started and flushed at the 
sound of her naine in class, and sometimes joined 
the merry groups of chatterboxes that gathered 
here and there in recreation hours. 

But in proportion as she gained in ease and 
selt-possession, Marcia grew morbidly anxious, 
with such an uncomfortable sense of peril im- 
pending that she sometimes had a desperate long- 
ing to have the storm burst and be over. Winnie 
Bradford grew more daring in her remarks, ut- 
terly scorning Laura's cautions, for Madge Burton 
had written to urge her cousin to kcep the matter 
a profound secret, forgetting that idle words may 
be lightly spoken, but not recalled by the breath 
that gave them wings. 

On a holiday afternoon a dozen girls were 
gathered ona shaded balcony, each busy in her 
own fashion; Marcia working diligently and al- 
most silently upon a fleecy shaw] she was cro- 
cheting for her mother's birthday; Laura indo- 
lently drawing her needle in aud out of her latest 
fancy in Kensington embroidery; Kitty Munroe 
distributing her water-colors impartially upon her 
mischievous face and the panel she was laboriously 
decorating with buttercups; Bertha Royce, her 
tongue going like a wind-mill, and the shining 
silk she was netting slipping like a blue stream 
over her swift fingers. 

Bertha had been a year at school in Germany, 
and she was not a girl to allow her adventure to 
lack interest for want of little embellishing 
touches. She had just finished relating one of her 
funniest tales, of which one did not care to specu- 
late how much might be romance, when Marcia 
went to her room for some more wool. 

When she came back Lucia was talking, her 
work lying in her lap, and her delicate cheek tlush- 
ing as she narrated the experiences of her aunt 
and older sister when travelling in Germany. 

The guide under whose direction they had ¢ 
to visit an old castle absconded with the 
bags containing all their money, and they found 
their way at nightfall to a little inn among the 
mountains where they fully expected to be mur- 
dged, bug where, oy the cortrazy, they fonnd the 
dear old pastor who had both christened and 
married her aunt, and whom they had not sus- 
pected of being within a thousand miles of Ger- 
many. 

“It's odd how such things happen,” said Kitty 
Munroe; “last sunfluer papa stepped upon the 
platform of a little town away out in Nevada 
where the train stopped for a minute. There were 
only three houses in sight, and only one man at 
the station, but that was a man who knew papa 
twenty years ago and had not seen him since, but 
he knew him, and called him by name.” 

“It is odd,” said Winnie Bradford, deliberately 
scalloping aleaf; “I don't see how people can ever 
have any reasonable hope of concealing their iden- 
tity. Now, when Madge Burton was here, that 
handsome cousin of Laura’s from Boston, you 
know”— 

“No, I don’t know, if you’re asking me,” said 
Kitty, serenely. 

“Well, it’s all the same; we went to the matincée, 
Madge and Laura and I.” 

“Madge and I went, and you happened to have 
the next chair,” said Laura, with an air of repudi- 
ation which did not escape Winnie’s observation. 

“Thank you,” she said mockingly; ‘Lucca 
sang from Faust. Miss Laura and her cousin 
Madge and a few hundred other people happened 
to be there. Among them a girl whom Madge 
never saw but once in her life, and that was at Co- 
basset under very peculiar circumstances; but 
that very girl had to come and sit just where 
Madge could sec her !” 

Marcia sat grasping her work with both hands 
and looking straight at Lucia, from whose face 
every trace of color was fading. It secmed to her 
as if she herself was turning to stone, and she 
could neither move nor speak until as Winnic, 
after a little pause, went on,— 

“The circumstances were so very peculiar and 
unnatural” —— 

Lucia gave a little gasping cry and sprang to 
her feet, looking about her in a hopeless, desper- 
ate way that for an instant made Marcia think she 
was tempted to spring from the balcony. 

Down went the white shaw], and Marcia’s arms 
were around the poor hunted girl, but she strug- 
gled away from her saying pitifully ,— 

“Oh, let me go; let mc go away and dic. I can 
never, never escape it!” 

“No,” said Marcia, firmly; “do not go away; 
stay and tell us about it. It may bea sad story, 
but I do not believe it is disgraceful. Iam sure 
it is not.” 

Lucia moaned and turned slowly about. 

“That it what Aunt Judith said; to face it and 
not be afraid of it. I—I believe 1 wif/ tell you.” 

She did not sit down, but stoud by the door fac- 
ing them all, with Marcia’s arm still about her 
waist as she said,— 

“Marcia is mistnken; itts a disgraceful story, 














and all the harder because the disgrace was partly 
undeserved. I have always lived in the country 
with my grandparents, and so have missed many 
things that other girls see and know; but last 
summer Aunt Judith took me with her to Cohas- 
set, and it was like a new world to me, all the gay- 
ety and dressing and riding. There were a num- 
her of pleasant people at our boarding-house, and 
they were all kind to me. 

“One of them was a girl I liked very much. 
Her name was Mary Dunham. She had a brother 
in the city who came out every Saturday night, 
and often brought Mr. Chester, one of his friends, 
with him. One night there was to be a grand 
organ recital in the city, and everybody was talk- 
ing aboutit. Mr. Danham and Mr. Chester invited 
Mary and me to go, and as Aunt Judith was go- 
ing in to do some shopping, she arranged that we 
should come in on an carly train and meet her at 
the hotel, where the gentlemen were to join us. 

“After she had gone, a friend of Mary's came 
over and invited herself to join us. She was a 
very handsome girl; gay, aud it seemed to me, a 
little bold, but she was very good company. We 
had to go down to the station before our supper- 
hour, and as there was a little time to wait, Mary's 
friend invited us to go into a restaurant and take 
alunch. She insisted upon treating us,-and or- 
dered a very clegant Iunch, including wines. 

“Even Mary protested against the wine, and I 
had never tasted any in my life; but she only 
laughed at us, and said all ladies drank such wine 
as that; it was very light and no more intoxicat- 
ing than soda-water. So we all drank some, but 
Thad a very small glass, and they both laughed 
at me for being afraid, and then Mary’s friend 
coaxed me to try a little of hers, which was a dif- 
ferent color. That is about all I remember, only 
that everything began to grow cloudy and far 
away, and there was a strange seething and boil 
ing in my head; but I know very well what hap- 
pened. I have been told about it; everybody 
knew about it.” 

The poor child sank upon the floor and burst 
into a passion of tears, while all the girls gathered 
around her, comforting, sympathizing, expressing 
their indignation and contempt for her false friends, 
until at last Lucia grew quiet again. 

“After all,” she said, “I’m glad Thad to tell 
you, It doesn’t seem half so dreadful; but Team 
tell you, girls, the very sight of a win 
makes me faint. You'll never catch me offeris 
wine to any one.” 

That night, when Marcia was standing by the 
window in her room, Lanra Karl came behind ber 
and gave her one of her old affectionate hugs, say- 
ir ¢ 

“You are worth a dozen such girls as I, old 
Steadfast, and PN never break faith with you 
again. Do you know who that friend of Mary 
Dunham's was ?” 

“Of course not. Lucia was careful not to men- 
tion her name.” 

“But I know,” said Laura; “it was Madge Bur- 
ton herself.” 
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DOROTHY QUINCY’S WEDDING. 
By Charles Burr Todd. 


Not long ago, I read in a Connecticut newapaper, 
printed one hundred and rix years ago, this bric 
ness-like announcement: “september, 1773, on the 2 
ult,, was married at the seat of ‘Thaddeue Burr, 
in Fairfield, by the Rev, Andrew Eliot, John Hance 
Exq., Preet. of the Continental Congress, to Mine Doro- 
thy Quiney, daughter of Edmund Quincy, Exq., of 
Boston.” 

T must confess that this imocent paragraph awakened 
my curiosity: it seemed strange that such notable per 
sona should choose a quiet Connecticut village for the 
celebration of their nuptial 

Madam Hancock belonged to ane of the best Ameri- 
can families. Her father was a judge of one of the Cok 
onial Courte and a member of the famous circle of Rew 
olutionary patriots that numbered Hancock, Adame, 
Otie and Warren among ite members. Her grandfather, 
also named Edmund Quincy, was Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, besides being the Coluny’s 
Agent to the Court of Bt. James. 

Dorothy was the youngest of nine children, and in 
1775 was living with her father in a pretty weoden 
dwelling on Summer Street, not far from the atately 
Hancock mansion, which fronted on the Common. She 
was fully the equal of Gov. Hancock in social position, 
if not in wealth, and bad the advantage of him in age, 
he being some years her senior. She was the petted 
belle of Boston society at this time, The marriage was 
arranged, so the gossips said, by Madam Hancock, aunt 
of the Governor, and widow of Thomas Hancock, the 
great Boston merchant, from whom Gov. Hancock de- 
rived the bulk of his fortune. Miss Dolly being moth. 
erless, the madam chaperoned her about, and conceiv- 
ing n deep affection for the beautiful girl, busied heraclf 
in promoting a union between her two protégés with 
such good effect that in this winter of 1775, their en- 
gayement was announced. 

On the eve of the eventful 19th of April, 1775, Madam 
Hancock and Miss Dolly were visiting in Lexington, at 
the house of a relative of the former—a Rev. Mr. Clark. 
‘This had been the home of Gov. Hancock that winter 
during the sitting of the Provisional Congress at Con- 
cord, und as It happened, both he and Samucl Adams 
were present on this occasion. 

At midnight Paul Revere startled this company by 
riding up with a message from Dr. Warren advising 
them to save themselves and alarm the country, as Gen. 
Gage had ordered a force to march that night to destroy 
the stores at Concord. There was great excitement in 
the little village; the churcb-bell was rung, and the pa- 
triots came pouring in from all sides. Hancock and 
Adams remained on the green, organizing and cneour- 
aging the militia until daybreak, when, learning that 
their capture was one of the objects of the expedition, 
they retired to Woburn, and found shelter at the houre 
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of the Rev. Mr. Jones. ‘The ladica remained in Lexing- 

ton and witnessed the fight, Madam Hancock from the 

open door, aud Miss Dolly from the chamber window, 
until they were called away to attend to the wounded 
who were brought in. 

After the British had passed on to Concord, a message 
from Mr. Hancock arrived telling them where he and 
Mr. Adams were, and asking them to drive over in the 
carrimge and bring the fine salmon they had ordered for 
dinner. ‘The ladies did 80; the salmon was cooked, and 
the party was just sitting down toit when a man rushed 
in with the news that the British were coming, and the 
persescuted patriots were again obliged to flee—this 
time toa friendly swamp, where they remaiued until 
the alarm ‘was proven a false one. 

Next day Miss Dolly informed Mr. Hancock that she 
should return to ber father In Boston. 

“No, madam,” he replied, 
long as there is a British bayonet in Bosto1 

“Recollect, Mr. Hancock,” she replied, “I am not 
under your control yet. 1 shall go in to my father to- 
morrow.” 4 

She did not go,,however; Madam Hancock would not 
hear of it, and it was nearly three years before she saw 
her native town again. Madam Hnncock, poor lady, 
never returned. 

After the battle, Hancock and Adams found them. 
selves proscribed men, and aa the ueighborlivod of Bos- 
ton was unsafe, they passed down through the interior 
counties of Massachusetts and Connecticut to Fairtield 
and the hospitable mansion of their mutual friend, 
‘Thaddeus Burr. 

Madam Hancock and Miss Dolly accompanied them. 
Mr. Burs was a gentleman of good family and ample 
estate, and received his guests with the utmost cor- 
diality. At bis hospitable mansion tke two refugees 
remained for several weeks, and then went on to the 
Second Continental Congress, which met at Philadel- 
phia, and of which Mr. Hancock was President. Miss 
Dorothy and the madam, however, remained at Fair- 
ficld all through this eventful summer. 

In August Governor Hancock returned from Con- 
grces, and on the 28th, they were married at Mr. Burr's 
house, by the Rev. Andrew Ellot, pastor of the Fair- 
field church. It could not have been a very merry 
gathering, I think, for the groom was a proscribed man, 
and his house and property, as well as that of his bride, 
were in the hands of the cnemy. Quite a number of 
kucats were present, however, pollticul frlents of the 
Governur, and young lady companions of Miss Doro- 
thy’s, whom the war had driven into exile. After the 
blensiggs had been pronounecd, the newly wedded pair 
entered their carringe and were driven by alow stages to 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Hancock resumed his duties 
as President of the Congress. 

Perhaps the reader is curious to know how this bride 
of high degree spent the hours of her honeymoon? 

‘hietly, she tells us, in packing up commtasions to be 
sent to the officers of the volunteer amy recently 
created by Congress. 

After the evacuation of Boston, Mr. Hancock became 
Governer, and he and bis wife took up their residence 
at the Hancock House. 

Durimg this period an amusing episode took place, of 
which we have the following account. 

When the French ficet were iy Beston in 1778, under 
the Count D'Estaing, Governor Hancock ordered a 
breakfast to be provided for thirty of the officers whom 
lie had invited. But the Count brought up almost all 
the officers of his flect, midshipmen Included, and the 
whole Common, to use Mrs, Hancock's expression, was 
“bedlzened with lace.” | 

Mr. Hancock sent word for her to get breakfast ‘for 
one hundred and twenty more,” and she was obliged to 
prepare it. 

She sent to the guard on the Common to milk all the 
cows and bring her milk. She then sent to all the 
neighbors for cake. ‘The Frenchmen, she said, ate vo- 
raciously, and one of them drank “seventeen cups of 
tea” at the table. The midshipmen made sad destruc- 
tion with the fruit in the garden. 

The Count @’Estaing, however, politely said be would 
make it up to her, and told her she inust come down to 
the fleet and bring all her friends with her; and true 
enough whe did, she says, for she went down and car- 
ried a party “of five hundred.” 





you shall not return as 
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For the Companion, 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
Attacked by the Wilguls. 
Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, 
Alexandra Land, Jan. — 1881. 

‘Australin ia almost the only country in the world 
where the explorer may set off and really feel that he 
in entering new territory, where unheard-of things may 
be acen or happen; where he may feel a little as Cortes 
and De Soto must have felt when first penetrating Into 
the then new Western Continent. 

If only this earth of ours were a big planet like Jupi- 
ter or Saturn, what a ticld there would be for expedi- 
tions into far-remote and unknown countries! What 
adventures the explorer might have! And what ac- 
counts he could bring back! It is enough to make one 
sizh for envy, aud grow heart-slck that the earth is #0 
ainall; and it scems to be growing smaller every day. 
Railroads, ocean steamers and telegraphs have already 
reduced {t to one-tenth of its olden size. Fifty years 
more and there will be little that is new to tell about, 
go where you will. 

On November 23, 1880, my fellow-employé, Freeman 
Manlove, and myself act off from the Station, mounted 
on my camel “Jock,” upon an exploring tour into the 
“bush” to the westward of the Line. A brother of Mr. 
Beattie, the operator at the Station, was then stopping 
with him; and by an arrangement with this Mr. Henry 
Beattie, we were able to be absent without breach of 
duty to the company. 8o, with a week's stock of food 
packed in the Aowdah which served us both as saddle 
and magazine, we started in high spirit to explore the 
upper course of the river which I had discovered three 
weeke before and named the Manlove. 

A great curiosity bad taken posression of me to dis- 
cover where this stream rose and whither it flowed, 
and what wild tribes of blacks dwelt upon it; for I eur- 
mixe there must be a large lake, as yet unknown to 
whites, somewhere in the great south-west country. 
If I remain here long enough, I am determined to solve 
these mysteries, and make an accurate map of the re- 

gion we are exploring. 

By a forced march ef fifteen hours acruss the scrub 





plains and over the blue gravel hills, we were able to 
reach the Manlove late at night. Here we passed our 
first night from the Station, having come over fifty 
miles and seen neither natives nor thelr amokes. - 

Late that evening, however, as we were lying in our 
bough-hut (built to keep off the heavy dews), we heard 
their cries and musical coo-eea a milo or two away up 
the river; and we had not gone far next morning when 
we stumbled on-one of their camps and the embers of a 
fire atill smokirig. Four mia-mias, or grass huts, stood 
round it among the tall paper-bark gums on the granay 
bank. It wasa leafy nook, festooned with vines and 
climbing plants now lovely in their white, blue and vio- 
let blossoms, and here and there a magnificent red pas- 
sion flower. We rode plump into it ere we were aware; 
but the blacks were away, all save onc lad, eight years 
old, perbaps, who lay sound asleep in the door-hole of 
a hut. 

All round the fire lay the shells of the native wild 
turkey’s eggs and several emu’s cggs, the bones of kan- 
garoos and the skins of baked yams. Dilia, or rush 
baskets, full of yams, by the bushel were stored there. 
Others contained Ai-/u nuts, as large as walnuts, and 
still others held wild beans. 

Here, by atree, stood a bundle of spears; there hung 
asling full of boomerangs; and by another tree were 
nets for fishing, it may be, and large cloaks of opossum 
skins. Rude bucket-like bowls, hollowed out of blocks 
of wood, were set about, some containing water, others 
bee-bread and comb. ‘T'wo or three very bold kites 
were picking at the bones and flapped their wings laz- 
ily as we slid down from the howdnh and ap- 
proached. 

The lad snoozed on soundly. Inside the largest of 
the huts hung a great number of baskets, cloaks and 
bags; and inside of these latter, made of some soft 
skin and ornamented with feather-work, I found a moet. 





heard sounds like woodmen chopping, and presently 
came out in sight of two natives, athletic-looking men, 
taking up a bees’ nest ina Inrge bullot tree. They had 
stopped the holes by which the bees entered the tree 
with mud, and were cutting Into the trunk, to abstract 
the honey from below. 

Freem gave a loud coo-ee /—hearing which the blacks 
turned and at first brandished thcir stone axes defiantly 
atus, but ran off as we came nearer. They had cut a 
hole a foot in depth In the tree; a swarm of bees were 
flying about—the little black bee of the country, no 
larger than a house-fly, but which yct lays up large 
stores of honey. 

Some minutes after we bad passed the bee tree, I 
heard a stick crack behind, and Jooking round saw a 
native in the very act of throwing his spear after us. 
Even as he flung it he dodged, perceiving he was seen; 
and the weapon fell short of the howdah. It was one 
ofthe honey gatherers, who had followed stealthily 
after us, but we did not see him again. 

‘Then for two hours we journeyed through the same 
fine river Interval, partly wooded, but showing the most 
beautiful open meadows fringed with fine blood-woods 
and corapba palms and smelling sweetly of marjoram. 
Here and there were clumps and bells of the graceful, 
drooping tea tree. The fig treca had fruit, many of 
them, but it was much caten by ants, which were over- 
running the trees; several times we mistook the great 
aut-hille for native huts, always near the fig trove. 

‘At length, at a distance, we discerned ninc or ten na- 
tive boys at play, and were soon able to make out the 
game. One stood ona little hill, and taking a hoop, 
as large round as a carriage-wheel and covered like a 
kite with some kind of white bark, raised it high over 
hie head and then Iaunched it down tbe hill. Thus 
rolled, it went trundling rapidly, when all the other 
lads, standing on each side or rushing in pursuit, 





beautiful crystal of clear green tourmaline crowned at 


each faceted end with white. I hastily tried it at the em- 
bers; it drew the ashes; it was a true tourmaline, and 
from its size and exceeding beauty, very valuable. 

I confess to a sudden temptation to elip It into my 
pocket and leave some trinket, or my watch, in its 
place; for1 knew that rare crystal was worth thousands 
of dollars. I dared not show it to Freem, but slipped it 
back into the bag, inwardly resolving to communicate 
with these folks, and if possible, purchase the crystal. 
This covert discovery had occupied but a half minute 
at moat; for the black lad whom Freem, was tickling 
with the end of a bough, immediately waked, stared at 
him for an instant with wild, wide-opened eyes, then 
jumped to his feet and scrambled back into the hut out 
of sight. 

Freem called to me, laughing; the child had hidden 
his bead under@ome skins. When we pulled them off, 
he began to scream, and snatching up a yam stick, struck 
at ussavagely. Afraid that his yells would alarm his 
folks, and feeling sure we should have a fracas with 
them if they came and found us at thelr huts, I hurried 
Freem off. 

We mounted Jock and went on, but had not gone 
far when two lubras came running through the wild 
tea trees. They did not sce us till we were close beside 
them. 

One screamed, “Minika! minika!” and fled awny, 
beating the alr with her hands, as if trying to fly. The 
other as quickly climbed high up into a tall wild fig 
tree. I called out assuringly to this one; but she would 
not reply, and sided round to the opposite side of the 
tree trunk like 8 woodpecker when I walked round it, 
keeping her face hidden as if not to look at us for a 
moment. We left a brightly-figured cotton bandker- 
chief on a twig near by and went on. 

For a mile farther our way was along a still broad 
rench of the rlver covered over with beautiful indigo- 
blue lilies. These contrasted finely with the masscs of 
brighter colored flowers and shrubs on the banks, mak- 
ing gorgeous scenery; while in the tops of the timber, 
flocks of bronze pigeons were cooing and squabbling. 

We named it the Happy Valley—it seemed so quiet 
and picturesque. 

But we were much troubled by a species of large 
hornet, the nests of which were so numerous that we 
could not avoid brushing them as we passed under the 
boughs to which they hung. 

A mile or two further on, we met a party of eleven 
lubras coming towards us, bending half-double under 
enormous packs of some sort. ‘These they precipitately 
dropped when they sighted us and ren away in great 
fright. The packs looked like huge balla of dried mud. 
I dismounted and broke one open. It proved to be 
full of portulac seed, a bushel and a half at least, in a 
rudely plnited sack of grass encrusted round in a tough 
shell of mud. The women had probably been off to the 
plains to gather the seed, which they pound into coarse 
meal and make into cakes. 


















hurled their epcars and boomerangs at the flying orb. 


interval, we went down where the hut had stood. It 
was fairly trodden into the earth, and the shanks and 
points of not less than a dozen broken spears atill stuck 
in the carth amongst the boughs. I suppose that the 
whole crew of blacks had stolen up thinking us asleep, 
and simultancously with their first frightful ycll, had 
all thrown their spears into the hut. Had we been in it, 
we should, no doubt, have.been transfixed where we 
lay and killed. 
The tribe sceming so determinedly hostile, we thought 
It better to leave them for the time; for I do not believe 
in using firc-arms on the natives, unlcas absolutcly 
necessary to save the traveller's life. 
— 8 
For the Companion. 
THE TOIL OF TO-DAY. 


The Lord will reward the toil of to~lay, 
Each earnest thought, and cach hear. felt prayer, 
Eternity’s wealth shall thy efforts repay, 
A crown of rejoicing awaits thee ther 
The seed has been sown: but none can 
What ood from its sowing may spring: 
Whether by wayside unliceded it ‘elt, 
Or abountiful frultaye shall bring: 
Not till the Lord of the harvest shall come 
‘To xather His leaves of grain: 
Not ull He taketh His own ones liome. 
Never to sorrow and toil again. 


——+e 




















For the Companton. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY. 


By Charles H. Brainard. 


One afternoon in the winter of 1853, as I was standing 
in my office, I heard heavy footsteps on the stairs lead- 
ing from the street. Presently the door was opened, 
and Charles Sumner walked in followed by William M. 
‘Thackeray, a man of auch lofty stature and proportion- 
ate stoutness that he actually made the Massachusetts 
Senator look comparatively small. 

‘The walls of my room were lined with portraits of 
notable men and women who had sat for them at my 
request, and as Thackeray examined them he frequent- 
ly expressed bis delight, and declared that he had never 
before seen such excellent specimens of the daguerrian 
art. 

At this time he had never sat before the camera for 
his portrait, althongh often importuned to do so in 
England and America, but when I expressed a wish to 
add fia picture to the collection he was then admiring, 
he Instantly replied,— 

“Oh yes, I muat have a shy at thie!” 

Ashe had visited Washington for the purpose of giv- 
ing his lectures on The English Humorists, bis stay 
there was protracted, and he repeated his visit to the 
gallery several times, and gave the promised sittings, 
the results of which were most expressive likenesses, 
some of which were afterwards reproduced in cngrav- 
ings. 

‘Thackeray spent much of his time in Washington 
with Mr. Sumner, with whom be visited the numerous 
objects of interest in and about the city. On entering 
the rotunda of the Capitol be passed hurricdly by the 
paintings which fill the panels until he came to Trum- 
bull's ‘Declaration of Independence," before which be 
paused, and afer looking at it in silence for several 
minutes turned to Mr. Sumner and remarked ,— 

“This is worth all the rest; this is history.” 

As he was an excellent art critic, being himself a 
gifted draughtsman, and had devoted much time to the 
study and practice of art, he must have seen many ex- 
amples of painting and sculpture in Washington that 





We presumed this must be for practice; the hoop to 
represent kangaroo or an emu running. 

T hoped we might be able to join them and take 8 
band in the sport. So we left Jock among the ten trees 
and went forward, coo-ceing and calling out in the 
Ghoora tongue, “Poomat/” (Peace) and “Mackee sor 
buc chich-che !” (Don't be afraid.) 

But the black boys no svoner caught sight of ue than 
they skedaddied off through the timber and swam the 
river. A few minutes later we saw a white smoke rise 
over there and heard a prodigious coo-ecing, as if the 
blacks were collecting. 

To approach these wild tribes and get on good terms 
with them requires experience and great good Judg- 
ment. They are always very timid and suspicious at 
first. I felt that we hnd failed that day, and that it 
might not be safe to pass the night very near them. 

Striking a small ercek not long after, we turned off 
from the main river and followed the creek bottom 
back for five or six miles before camping, which we 
finally did on the edge of a little thicket of acacia and 
she-oak. Here we made us a hut of green boughs, and 
hitched up Jock in the thicket, out of sight. Between 
us and the ercek-bed there was an open meadow, & 
hundred yards wide perbaps. We made ourselves 
very comfortable here, not believing the blacks would 
foilow so far. 

But between sunset and dark, Freem, who had gone 
for water, espied a black lurking behind a pile of drift. 
wood in the creek-bed and came back in some excite- 
ment. ‘The scamps mean to attack us in the night!” 
he exclaimed. 

Forewarned {s forearmed always; and I bit on a plan 
for outwitting the blacks. We waited till dark, then 
leaving our hut, crept through the thicket back of It, 
and taking out Jock on the farther side, stole away to 
some high, craggy bluffs which on that side inclose the 
little valley of the creck. Getting to a good position 
on one of those hillocks some half a mile back from the 
creck, we haltered the camel and lay down, without 
shelter it is true, but quite comfortably, nevertheless, 
on our blankets. 

Our but down on the creek we had left standing, and 
even hung a rubber blanket over the front end of it. 

‘Two or three hours passed, when there suddenly 
rose from the interval below a horrible yell, followed 
for some minutes by a great clamor and racket. 

It seemed as if there must be a thousand blacks there, 
all shouting at once. We kept quiet, but had our car- 
bines ready. Then torches began to flash out, at first 
only three or four, then scores of them, till the whole 
creek bottom was shining with them. We could even 
make out dusky forme rushing to and fro—scarching, 
no doubt, for thelr supposed victims. 

But they did not come to the bluffs; and after a while 


could hardly fail to suggest unfavorable comments, but 
on such worke he would invariably bestow the charity 
of his silence. 

‘As he passed by the equestrian atatue of Jackeon, by 
Clark Mills, in company with Mr. Sumner, he never be- 
trayed by word or look a consclousness of Its existence, 
and this silence Mr. Sumner pronounced, as he related 
the incident, one of the most wonderful exhibitions of 
politencss he ever witnessed. 

‘Thackeray was evidently a keen observer of human 
nature, and a great student of character as expressed in 
the faces of those with whom he casually came in con- 
tact. 

I once met him at one of the Saturday evening recep- 
tions of Dr. Bailey, editor of The National Era, where 
his tall and majestic figure made him the most conspic- 
uous person present. Qn this occasion he bad a few 
pleasant words for those who were presented to him, 
Dut appenred lost in thought most of the time, as he 
stood in the centre of the room and scanned the faces of 
those who moved around him. 

J afterwards met him at the National Hotel in one of 
the public rooms, which are crowded at night by Con- 
gresemen and strangers gencrally. He was quietly sit- 
ting upon a settee, which was partly occupied by others, 
and gazing intently upon the moving throng, who wero 
evidently ignorant of the name and character of him who 
thus surveyed them. 

He gave hie lectures on The English Humorists to 
Inrge audiences in Carusl’s saloon. The interest of 
these lectures waa in their matter, and in their author, 
but not in their manner of delivery, for he was utterly 
wanting in those graces of oratory which add so much 
to the pleasure of listening to the reading of a genuine 
literary performance. He was closely confined to bls 
manuscript, which he read in a monotone, yet he was 
always audible, and he commanded the closest attention 
of his auditors. 

Before he left Wasbington for the South his lectures 
on The English Humorists were announced by the 
Harpers in their list of forthcoming publications. 
‘While conversing, one morning, concerning his intended 
tour through the Southern States I alluded to this an- 
nouncement, and inquired if the volume containing his 
lectures would be published before he had fulfilled his 
engagements to deliver them. 

“Bless you, no,” replicd he, “do you think I'd rip 
open my goose?” Theso lectures attracted as Inrgo 
audiences in every Southern city where they were read 
as they did in the North, and shortly after the comple. 
tion of his tour he returned to England, fully satiefied 
with the financial results of his visit to the United 
Btates. 

In the winter of 1855 he returned to this country and 
en avrond lecturing tour, the subjects of his lec. 
tures being The Four Georges, which were more euc- 
cessful ina lucrative point of view than The English 
Humoriata. \n England they were less popular than 
they wore in America, the free and impartial mannerjn 

















the torches went out and the uproar subsided. 
It is hardly necessary to say that neither Freem nor 
I allowed ourselves to go to sleep that night. 


Shortly after, au we went on up the river bottom, we} Tu the morning, seeing noe of the natives about the 


which he discussed the lives and characters of bis royal 
subjects having made them distasteful to those who bet 
lieve in the divine right of kings: 
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I had several brief interviews with him at 
Washington during this recent visit, and at one 
time enjoyed in anticipation the pleasure of jour- 
neying with him through the Southern States as 
his companion and business agent, having been 
recommended to him for that position by Rev. 
William H. Milburn, the blind preacher and lec- 


THE YOUTH’S 
before midnight was left by his valet whom he 
wished “Good-night,” as he went out of the room. 
At nine o'clock on the following morning the valet 
entered the chamber and discovered that the great 
novelist was dead. 

Thus at the age of fifty-three years, and in the 
fall maturity and vigor of his intellectual powers, 





turer, with whom I had made a similar tour a few 
months before. 

This led to a correspondence concerning the pro- 
posed trip, but it was finally decided that the ar- 
rangements already made for him in the cities 
where he had engagements would render the ser- 
vice of a special agent unnecessary, and the pro- 
Ject was accordingly abandoned, and much to my 
regret. 

As he was about leaving Philadelphia for Balti- 
more he addressed ine the following note, which, 
though relating exclusively to a business matter, 
can hardly fail to be interesting from the fact that 
but few of his letters have ever been printed. 

Jan. &, Lapierre Il. 

My Dear Sir,—I thank you and Mr. Milburn for the 
ofter which you make me.” 1 have friends at Richmond, 
Charleston and Savannah, and a half engagement to a 

iety in New Orleans. Afterwards I am engaged by 
societies at St. Louis and Cincinnati, so that i think 1 
shall hardly want a manager for my career. I shall be 
at Baltimore on Tuesday (for Wednesday and ‘Thurs. 
day), and if you think after the above knowledge re- 
garding my plans that we could do any business to- 
ether, perhaps you could find time for a run over from 

Vashiugton; but I don't at present sce how I need any 
aid except that of the faithful Englishman who takes 
charge of me. Believe me, 

Your very faithful servant, 
'. M. THACKERAY. 

This note was evidently written with a quill pen, 
and was remarkable for the distinctness with 
which every letter was forincd, and for the straight- 
ness of the lines, the paper being unruled. In 
these particulars it resembled a printed page, the 
letters being scarcely larger than those made by 
ordinary type. For the clearness of his hand- 
writing and general neatness of his manuscripts 
Thackeray was noted among his literary asso- 
cintes. His first draughts were rarely altered, 
and his copy weut to the printer's without interlin- 
eations, blots or erasures. 

A few days before he started on Ins Southern 
tour I met him, by appointment, at the National 
Hotel in Washington. On entering his room 1 
found him seated on his trunk and gazing earnest- 
ly ata fire which had evidently Just been kindled 
in the grate. He wore his hat and overcoat, and 
the expression of his countenance was far from 
cheerful. 

He was apparently cold and weary. Although 
there was no lack of chairs in the room he invited 
me to a seat on the trunk, where-we sat for nearly 
an hour, during which time he spoke of his pleas- 
ant expericnces in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and of his proposed trip to the South, from which 
he scemed to anticipate much pleasure and profit. 

He returned to England in the suinmer of 1856, 
and from that time till his death was actively en- 
gaged in literary labors. In 1857 he was a candi- 
date for a seat in Parliament, but failed of an elec- 
tion. At about this time the first number of The 
Virginians was issued, and continued to be pub- 
lished in monthly parts till its completion in Octo- 
ber, 1859, when he became editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, the publication of which was hailed 
with delight, for he was now in the very zenith of 
his popularity, and his writings were read with 
avidity by all classes of people. 

Over one hundred thousand copies of the num- 
ber of the new magazine were quickly sold, and 
there was but little falling off in the sale of subse- 
quent issues. His connection with this magazine 
continued till his death; which occurred on the 
2th of December, 1863. 

His departure was sudden and unexpected. He 
had been ill for twenty-four hours, and at an hour 











died William Makepeace Thackeray, a keen ob- 
server of human nature, the most genial of humor- 
ists, and a gifted poct, leaving a blank in English 
literature that will not soon be filled. 
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VICTORS. 
Oh, blest are they whi 
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‘rom peril flow pire light ascended, 

Vietorious through the ages long to 1 
Ob, blest are they! 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

President Garficld has had so much trouble in 
making appointments to office, that pcople have 
begun to inquixe more generally than gver before, 
how other govelmments manage this delicate mat- 
ter. Wedo not hear that Queen Victoria, or Mr. 
Gladstone, or President Grévy, or Prince von Bis- 
marck, grow pale and thin with the worry of ap- 
pointing collectors of the revenue. 

Probably Mr. Gladstone has not wasted thirty 
minutes of his time in selecting persons to fill such 
posts. The way such appointments are made 
in England is as simple almost as getting clerks 
for a private bank or counting-room. Most of the 
work donc in public offices requires neither great 
learning nor great talents for its due performance. 
It can be done by any one who has reccived a 
good education, and has the requisite moral qual- 
itics. In England the ordinary clerks in the pub- 
lic offices enter the service young at low salarics, 
and work their way up, very much as they would 
in a well-conducted private business. 

The chief difference is, that most of the clerk- 
ships are now open to public competition, and any 
young man may try fur them that chooses. 

Suppose there are vacancies in the office of the 
Foreign Scerctary. Any one may compete who 
is between the ages of cighteen and twenty-four, 
and who ts a born subject of the Queen. First, he 
must prove his age; then, that he is free from 
physical defects that might lessen his efficiency ; 
third, that he has borne a good moral charac- 
ter. 

These points being secure, the candidates sub- 
mit to an open examination; first, in spelling and 
handwriting; next, in arithmetic, English compo- 
sition, translation from and into French, Latin, 
and gencral intelligence. If six clerks are wanted, 
the best six are selected from the competing candi- 
dates. 

The salary at first is about eighty pounds a 
year, and all serve for six months on probation. 
Then, if their conduct is satisfactory, their ap- 
pointment is made permanent, and their salary 
increases a little every year, until it reaches a cer- 
tain fixed amount, according to the nature and 
difficulty of the service. 

The value of these appointments consists in their 
permanency. When aman has passed his proba- 
tion, he can only be deprived of his office by his 
own misconduct; and when he is worn out in 
the service, he is allowed a retiring pension pro- 
portioned to the length of time he bas served. 

Hence, although the salarics are small, the 
clerkships are so much valucd that parents bring 
up their children with a special view to their getting 
one of thein, and the public service may be ranked 
as one of the regular professions of the coun- 
try. 

All this seems so simple and so sensible, and 
saves so much trouble to the appointing power, 
that people in this country are beginning to see 





COMPANION. 


that our government ought to adopt some such 
plan. 

How ridiculous for the ruler of a great nation to 
be burdened with appointing collectors and post- 
masters! How it belittles his statesmanship, and 
turns his mind from the good of the whole people 
to petty disputes about offices! 

There must ere long be a sharp contest for civil 
service reform in this country which will end in 
the overthrow of the present system and the sub- 
stitution of appointinents on the ground of qualifi- 
cation alone. Thus will be removed one of the 
corrupting elements of our politics, and the nation 
will be better and more honestly served in all its 
clerical departments. 

SS gy 
For the Companion, 
THE SCULPTOR. 


Thorwaldsen, the glory of Deumark, 
Has finished his statin, and now 

The Cuiriat rises, blessing the people, 
And thousands behold it, and bow. 


With wonderful feeling the artist 
Tn marble has chiseled his work,— 
And, “Come unto ine!” says the Saviour, 
‘Standing there In the beautiful kirk. 


*Tis a countenance full of compassion, 
Where deep love and sorrow have met,— 
‘The attitude calm, superhuman, 


‘A forin that no heart can forget. 


Crowds murmur each day, “It is perfect!” 
Aud pay it the tribute of tears,— 

The name of the sculptor 1s worshipped 
Beyond all his famous compeers. 


What saddens the brow of Thorwaldsen? 
His laurels have shed not a leaf— 

Ils fame has been rendered immortal— 
Why tremble his accents with grief? 


* genius is gone!” sighs the sculptor, 
jonger feel myseitied) 








No te % 
Toward the 1 of a high aspiration. 
The soul o} endeavor dies lead! 


“L have looked on the marble before me, 
Contented with what I have done,— 

Once naught could approach my ideal, 
Now ny course as an artist ls run, 


“For the mortal who o’er his creations 
Rests proud ina satisficd mood, 
Forgets that man’s work is but striving, 
‘And only God makes what Is good!” 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


—————— 
THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 

Scarcely had the riots against the Jews in Ger- 
many ceased when a similar outbreak against the 
saine race took place in various parts of rural 
Russia. The Jews in Russia have long been ob- 
jects of the special hatred of the peasants; and 
these have undoubtedly been inspired by the out- 
rages committed upon the German Jews, to fol- 
low the violent example of their German neigh- 
bors. 

The Jews in all parts of Europe, indeed, have 
always had, and are still having, a hard time of 
it. Each country in turn has been the scene of 
Jewish persecutions in one form or another. The 
Jews have been banished in Spain, massacred in 
Roymania, and deprived of the sights of citizen- 
ship in England. 

Undoubtedly, in earlier times, these persecutions 
were, in a large degree, prompted by religious hos- 
tility. The medieval Christian hated the Jew 
because he represented the race which not only 
refused to acknowledge, but which crucitied, 
Christ; and in their view no cruelty or enormity 
was too extreme to visit upon such a people. 

But in the progress of time, the purcly religious 
antipathy against the Jews in Europe has waned 
aud faded. The exercise of the Hebrew creed 
has generally become free and tolerated. 

Meanwhile, a more material cause of dislike 
and jealousy of the Jews has arisen. It is against 
the Jews as an energetic, money-making, enter- 
prising and often grasping and usurious class, that 
the Roumanian, the Russian and the German has 
indulged in persecution. 

In Germany, the industrial classes became in- 
dignant at finding the Jews steadily prospering 
and growing rich in business, while the affairs of 
the Christian Germans remained stagnant; and 
the outcome of this fecling was a scries of serious 
riots, and of many acts of gross violence, which 
Prince Bismarck, with all his power, found it no 
easy matter to quell. 

In Russia the more recent disturbances against 
the Jews arose from a similar, yet not quite the 
same, cause. In the Russian rural districts, the 
Jews absorb a great deal of the retail trade, as 
well as the operations of banking and brokerage. 
They are petty merchants, peddlers, hucksters and 
especially, money-lenders. It is quite rarely that 
a Jew becomes a farmer or a cattle-raiser. 

The peasants have long recklessly borrowed of 
these Jews, at exorbitant ratcs of interest; until 
now many of them find themselves on the verge 
of ruin, their small propertics being held as secu- 
rity for loans in Jewish hands. 

Driven by this situation at last to extremity, 
they have in various places risen, attacked the 
houses of the Jews and pillaged them, driven the 
Jews and their familics from the villages, and 
have here and there coinmitted gross acts of per- 
sonal violence. 

But the Russian Government acted promptly, 
and finally quelled the disorder ; restoring thoJews 
their houses and property, and punishing the ring- 
leaders of their persccutors. 

This action of the Government is said to have 
created a widespread fecling of anger among the 
peasants; and the ever-dreaded Nihilists are be- 
lieved to have taken advantage of this fact to per- 
suade many of the indignant farmers and labor- 
ers to join in their dark conspiracy against the 
Empire. While many of the Russian Jews are un- 
doubtedly open to the charge of demanding ex- 
cessive interest for their loans of money, they are 
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| almost invariably loyal and law-abiding citizens; 
and by their thrift and prosperity add matcrially to 
| the wealth of the Empire; the State, therefore, 
regards it for its interest to protect them from the 
persecution of the peasantry, even though this 
policy may make the latter discontented. 
a es 
THE RAILWAY KING. 

The boys who read the Companion will find In no fic- 
thon the startling contrasts or profound suggestions 
which we sce in the lives of the men among us who 
have managed. to attain great success, either in gaining 
fame or money. 

Probably, among these successful men there never 
was a more typical Amcrican than the so-called railway 
king, Thomas A. Scott, who died recently in Phil- 
adelphia. Very few American boys, however, start 
with as small a chance in the world. He was born of 
wretchedly poor parents in an obscure hill village, to 
which the emigrants’ wagons going West brought the 
only knowledge of outside life. Young Scott’s father 
kepta little inn, and the boy, without any schooling, 
was put into the stables to attend to the horscs. 

After a year or two, a German named Dillar noticed 
the little ostler's industry, and took him into a country 
store as errand boy. A collector of the tolls at Colum. 
bia brought him several years later into his office as 
clerk. Many stories are still told of young Scott here, 
“a clear-headed, hard-working, rollicking, warm. 
hearted chap,” he did the work of ten men; “best rifle 
shot in the county;” “the lived two wecks in one,” 
“more blood in him than in any man I ever saw,” his 
country neighbors say of him. With all his tremendous 
vitality, love of frolic, and popularity, Scott was eco- 
nomical, and saved out of his paltry salary several hun- 
dred dollars. 

‘When the Pennsylvania railway was a small road, the 
President needed a clerk, and a contractor recommend- 
ed ‘a young fellow that he knew in Columbia.” This 
was Scott, and from the clerkship he became the con- 
troller of the road, and made it the strongest financial 
organization in the country. His power was enormous 
over the commercial interests of the United States, as 
well as over the destinies of countless individuals, and 
he bequeathed to his children a fortune before which 
that of Aladdin is insignificant. 

Now what old lamp did this man rub to lift his life 
out of squalor to such a height? He had, undoubtedly, 
great power of intellect, but if he had not patiently used 
it all in his daily drudgery, he would never have found 
the friend at every turn to help bim. He is recognized 
as the best oetler, the best errand-boy, the bect clerk, 
and so is pushed up snd up. He did not go like most 
country boys, full of vague ambitions, to the city, but 
act himself down to his work in the dirty canal trying 
to do that work better than it had ever been done be- 
fore. Hence the result. 

The end of his story ia, unfortunately, also character- 
istic of American life. After success was gained, he so 
overworked his gigantic powers that his brain suc- 
cumbed, and he died of paralysis In middle age. 


——+e+—___ 


READING BIOGRAPHIES. 

‘The story of the life of a great man is inspiring. 
Eimerson says that( books are designed ‘to inupire;” 
and no books can so stir the reader to noble endeavur 
as biographical. 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.” 

Biography is aleo instructive. It is instructive not 
merely in regard to the man himself, but aleo in respect 
to all in which be was interested. Reading a life of 
Napolcon one learns not only about the great Emperor, 
but also about methods of warfare and of diplomacy. 
Reading a life of Livingstone, one learne much about 
Africa; its climate, productions and tribes. Reading 
Stanley’s “Arnold,” one gets a clear idea not only of the 
great school-teacher at Rugby, but also of English 
schools, boys, games and character. 

But the reading of biographies ts attended with per- 
lla. ‘The biographer is ueually a culogist. He praises 
the virtues, and with a light touch passes over the de- 
fecta, of his subjects. With this tendency the reader is 
Hable to eympathize; he i inclined, as is the writer, to 
idealize the statesman whom he is studying. But the 
reader ought to be as sharp-sighted to see faults and as 
ready to condemn them, as he is to praise excellences. 

Allied to this peril of culogy is the danger of accept- 
ing the opinions of the biographer as conclusive and 
precisely rigbt. His opinions are formed from certain 
facts. ‘The render shofild study to discover if other 
opinions may not also be based upon these same facts. 
‘The biographer adopts certain theories to explain cer- 
tain acts. The reader should endeavor to learn if other 
theories are not equally reasonable. One biographer 
makes Napoleon’s divorce an act of noble self-sacrifice 
for the welfare of France; another, the ambition of a 
faithless husband and selfish ruler to establish his fam. 
ily onthe French throne. Which is the true theory? 
One biographer judges that the 7th of March speech of 
Mr. Webster was an attempt at the concillation of the 
North and the South in order to gain the presidency; 
another is convinced that It was the expression of his 
firm belief founded on a thorough study of the Coneti- 
tution. Which supposition is the more reasonable? 

To avoid these two perils of culogy and of accepting 
the opiulons of the writer as exactly right, one sbould 
read with his mind active and reflective. 

——-+@+—__—_ 
HARRISON STEPHENS. 

‘There is a new profession among us. The news- 
papers announce the denth of Harrison Stephens, mil- 
lionaire,” as though Mr. Stephens had practised mil- 
Uionaire as his vocation. Te was a perfect type of the 
Yankee boy who is bound to “succeed,” and there are 
plenty of such men to be found all over this great coun- 
try. 

Horace Grecley used to say, in bis quaint manner, 
“(A young man who has not saved a hundred dollars by 
the time he is twenty-one, will carry a poor man’s head 
upon his shoulders all his life.” 

Harrion Stephens, who was born high up in Ver- 
mont, in Horace Grecley’s own, region, atruck boldly 
Into business for himself when he was only seventeen 
years of age, by contracting to do a piece of work in the 
Whitehall Canal. He made seventy-six dollars by hie 
contract, and that small sum he managed, in the course 











of sixty years, to convert into thtée mfllfous. He matt 
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ufactured shoes awhile, and in early life, removed to 
Montreal, where he became the leading operator in 
corn, pork, and other provisions; finally becoming a 
dealer in real eatate. 

‘The members of this new profession of millionaires 
have vome traits in common. Most of them get into 
business on thelr own account very early, and all of 
them have a prodigious amount of working power. 
‘They take good care of their health, and, as a class, are 
strictly moral men, for they know too much to waste 
vital force upon vicious indulgence. 

Marrison Stephens added to these traits higher and 
better principles. He was a man of public spirit, who 
contributed much to the good of Montreal, and, though 
long residert in Canada, was always a patriot to his na- 
tive land. He was the founder of the New England 
Bociety of Montreal. 

oe ig 

GYMNASTICS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

An American visitor to the German schools writes 
with enthusiasm of the thorough physical training which 
ig a part of their cducation. A large hall is connected 
with every school, furnished as a gymuasium, and all 
thie echolars are trained by a competent instructor to 
perform gymnastic fents. The exercises are accom. 
panied with stimulating music, and the scholars march, 
aud re-march, break into sections, and go through all 
the evolutions with military precision. ‘The results, 
says the visitor, are surprising. 

‘A German school-boy is already half-soldicr. His 
muscle is firm, his atep sure, his carriage erect, and his 
whole physique, wrought into a healthy, wiry state, fits 
him to enter the service of his Government.” 

No one is thought to be prepared for the work of 
life without this physical training. Said a German 
professor, “A scholar without it is like a pigeon with 
his wings clipped. He sits and coos, but he can’t fly.” 

The professor would not believe that such training 
was neglected in the United States. “Do you mean,” 
he asked the visitor, “that you teach a lad A BC, 
and negleet to make bis arme and legs strong? Do you 
give him Greek verbs, and forget the dumb-bells and 
horizontal bars? I can’t believe it, sir.’” 

The visitor, however, gave the professor a wrung im- 
Pression, for the results of gymnaatic training are se- 
cured in many American schools and colleges by athletic 
sports. These are encouraged by the professors and 
maatere because while developing the students’ bodies, 
they also work off the surplus energy which would 
other wise expend itsclf in mischief. 

ig 
FAIRLY BEATEN, 

Fame has other serious drawbacks than having one's 
name wrongly spelled in the despatch. Prominent 
among them isan endless succession of bores. They 
are visitors who have no claim to attention, and call to 
gratify merely their curiosity. It is uot surprising that 
amlable tempers grow waspish, and courteous manners 
take on a rough edge, under such provocation. 

Goethe was one evening interrupted, while absorbed 
in Wterary work, by a caller from America. When the 
caller was asked by # servant if he had any special 
business, he replied, “Only to sce the poet.” 

Gocthe was vexed at the interruption, and showed it 
plainly. Coming hastily iute thy room without a word 
of greeting, he seated himself abruptly on a stool, as if 
saying, “If you only wish to sce me, look at me.” 

The visitor's impudence was sublime. He proved 
himself master of the occasion. In perfect silence, 
like Goethe’s, he roee, took a lamp from the table, and 
walked slowly around the poct, looking at him from 
every point of view. 

Goethe waa conquered by’this coolness. He burst 
into a hearty laugh, and began to converse in his pleas- 
antest style. The visitor proved to be an agreeable 
companion, and Goethe was amused at bis Yankee im- 
pudence. 

It is no justification for interrupting a busy man that 
his fame is such as to excite curiosity to sec him. To 
rob him of his time is about the aame as to rob him of 
his dollars. With him time is money. 

—_+o-——___ 
HEROIC. 

The seal of the American Buptist Misstonary Union 
fs an ox standing before an altar and nigh to a plough, 
with the motto, ‘Ready for either.” ‘The emblem sym- 
bolizes the heroic life that ig, willing to work, or to sac. 
rifice itself for the good of others. That which sur- 
rounds the soldier's life with a halo is the fact that he 
is ready to die for his country. Men may not imitate, 
but they instinctively admire, the sacrificial spirit. 

Not many days since, the citizens of Raleigh built a 
monument to commemorate the heroism of two young 
men, who died that another might live. While thoy 
and a young Indy were sailing on a pond near that city, 
the boat capsized. Beth the young men, being expert 
swimmers, laid hold of the lady and swam with her 
towards the shore. 

From some unexplained cause their strength failed 
them and they cried for help. Their cries were beard, 
and a boat put off to their aid. Sinking themselves, 
they still supported the young woman above the water 
until she was rescued. And then, exhausted, they sank 
and were drowned. The cool courage which, in the 
face of death, concentrated all its energies into one final 
act makes the heroic deed as singular as it is beautiful. 

———_+o__—__ 
CURIOUS WAYS OF WORKING. 

The Inte Dean Alford, of England, was one of the 
busiest men in our hard-working age. Besides hia of- 
ficial church duties, which he performed with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, he prepared an admirable Commentary on 
the New Testament, and published many valuable 
works. He was also editor cf the Contemporary Re- 
view, and a frequent contributor to Good Words and 
the Sunday Magazine. 

Fils study was so arranged as to help him in his many 
tasks. It contained four or five separnte desks, each of 
which was allotted to a distinct departracnt of work. In 
onc of the windows was the ‘New Tcatament desk,” 
and near by it shelves filled with the beet German and 
English works on New Testament literature, Beyond 
this was a small table, used exclusively for letter-writ- 
ing, followed by the “Old Testament desk,” and behind 
it long rows of the Greek and Latin fathers. Ina cor. 
ner stood an open harmonium, surrounded by music- 
books. In front of the cheery fire-place stood his easy 
chair, in which he read and entertained bis visitors. 

His love of order wis 4 ruling passion, arid he itil. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ized it 80 as to work with great rapidity and ease. By 
doing different kinds of work in different places, he 
saved many minutes which he would otherwise have 
wasted in laying aside one task and getting ready for 
another. Young persons should early learn thut order 
is not only heaven's first law, but that it is one condi- 
ton of successful work. 
————_+or — —— 
A WITTY DOOR-KEEPER. 

Andrew Jackson was an irritable man, aud in his 
heats of passion often made both his enemies and bis 
friends suffer. He would bear much, however, from a 
humble favorite, whom he secmed to think it beneath 
him to punish; and he was never proof against a ser 
vant’s wit. One case in point is related as follows: 


When Jackson was President, Jimmy O'Neill, the 
Irish doorkeeper of the White House, was a marked 
character. He had his foibles, which often offended the 
fastidiousness of the President's nephew and secretary, 
Major Donelson, who more than once caused his die- 
missal. But on appeal to the higher court the verdict 
was always reversed by the good old general. 

Once, however, Jimmy was guilty of some flagrant 
offence, and being summoned before the President bin 
self, was thus addressed : 

“Jimmy, I have borne with you for years, in apite of 
all complaints; but this goes beyond my powers of en- 
durance.” 

“And do you believe the story?” asked Jimmy. 

“Certainly,” anawered the general. “I buve Just 
heard it from two senators.” 

“Faith,” retorted Jimmy, “if I believed all that twen- 
ty senatora said about you, it’s little I'd think you was 

it to be President.” 

“Pshaw, Jimmy,” concluded the general, ‘clear out 
and go back to your duty, but be more careful in fu- 
ture.” 

Jimmy not only retained his place to the end of Jack: 
son's presidential term, but accompanied him back to 
the Hermitage, and was with him to the day of his 


death. 
——+e+-__ 
“THE BRAINS” OF IT. 

It takes a smart man to run a great factory—as well 
as to “keep a hotel”—but occasionally we meet a su- 
perintendent who has more ability than modesty. The 
Springfleld Republican gives one example. 


A story is told of a certain man who had recently 
come to Springfield to superintend one of the depart- 
ments of a large industrial eatablishment. An out-of- 
town visitor happened to ask him what position he 

eld. 

“My friend,” was the rejoinder, “have you ever been 
in the Grand Central Depot at New York?” 

The visitor allowed that he had. 

“Then,” remarked the foreman, “you have noticed a 
man sitting in a little room very high up in the building 
near the tower, who governs the movements of all the 
trains. He does not seem to have anything to do, and 
often sits with folded hands, and while he is atill noth- 
ing stirs below. But when he gives the signal cach 
train rolls out of the depot fn accordance with a perfect 
aystem, which will not admit of the least particle of 





confusion. The Illustration serves to show you my | 


place; but, in fact, sir, I am”—and here he gave his 


forehead a signiticant tap—“the brains of this establish. | 


ment.” 


‘The story was, of course, circulated among this man’s 
co-laborers, ome of whom had served the same concern 
for 8 quarter of a century, and it did not make them 
feel very “happy” towards the new-comef, or increase 
in any very great degree their respect for bis “brains.” 





ae Seg 
THE STRANGER IN HIS DESK,. 
The Christian Secretary tells the following cbarac- 
teristic anecdote of Dr. Lyman Beecher and the nearly 
equally famous Dr. Strong of East Hartford * 


A plain country minister called one day, just at even- 
ing. upon Dr. Strong. 

the doctor was very buay preparing for his evening 
service, and he said to his wife, “You must entertain 
him for a little while.” He soon came out of his study 
and invited the stranger to accompany him to meeting. 

On the way he turned and said to his country brother, 
“I will depend upon you to offer the opening prayer.” 

At the close of the prayer he whispered, “You must 
preach.” 

“J haven’t any notes.” 

“Don't you ever preach without notes?” 

“I have done such a thing.” 

“Well, you must preach.” 

Dr. Strong listened with the most absorbed attention, 
till at the close he spoke out so loud as to be heard all 
over the house,— 

“Who are you? Aint you that Beecher who has 
lately come to Litchfield?” 

“My name is Lyman Beecher.” 


eS ge 
BRILLIANT TALKERS, 

‘There 1s a general idea among the admirers of great, 
brilliant, or interesting writers, that they must be as 
sparkling, or as fascinating, in their conversation as 
they are in their books. 


But authors differ like other people; and particularly 
in each other's society are not apt to scatter their good 
things about promiscuously. These have a cash value, 
and they can't afford to waste them. 

A story is told of Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Harrict Pres- 
cott Spofford, who were for some time left alone with 
each uther in o room. Subsequently the latter was 
asked what she and Mrs. Stowe found to talk about; 
to which she at once replied that Mrs. Stowe asked her 
what time it was, and she answered that she did not 
know.—Detroit Free Press. 


——_+e___ 
A CHRISTIAN MISTRESS. 


That professed Christian whose servant is not better 
off because the master or mistresa is a disciple, has 
much to learn from the Master's example. 


In a Christian family of our acquaintance, a servant 
came to the door of the lady one afternoon and said, 
“What is there for me to do now?” “Go up stairs and 
rest,” answered the lady. The girl looked hurt and 
went away. Months afterwards she snid, when she 
came to know the lady better, “I thought you were dis. 
pleased with me on that day. Nobody ever told me to 
Tost before, in all the years I have been in scrvice.” 
‘The servant-girl had caught a glimpse of true Christian 
thoughtfulness.— Con gregationaliat. 





HAVE A PURPOSE. 


A writer in the Milwaukee Sentinel says that when 
he was a student in Edinburgh, Corie once asked him 
what he was studying for. He replied that he had not 
quite made up his mind. ‘The old Scotch philosopher's 
glance was etern as he replied, “The man without a 

urpose is like a ship without a rudder; a waif, a noth- 

Ing, ano man. Have a purpose in life, if itis only to 
kill'and divide and sell oxen well, but have a purpose; 
and having it, throw such strength of mind and musclu 
into your work as God has given you.” 


——+or—_—_—_ 


“Bo you enjoyed your visit to the menagerie, did 
you?” juired young Sillabub of his adored one's lit- 
tle sister. “Oh yea; and do you know we sawa camel 
there that ecrewed its mouth and eyes awfully, and sla- 
ter said it looked exactly as you do when you are recit- 
ing poetty ut the church soclables:” 


: 223 





Druggists sell more German Corn Remover than any 
other article. Harmless, painless cure. 25 cents.—Com, 


————_——«—x—_—_—_ 
TO YOUNG MEN Nets ta tearm steam, ogi 


Scent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer. Bridgeport. Coun, 
HEAPEST. 1) OOKS IN THE TH7QR1.0 
of Eagiand. fF) Eng. Livorature, rigs ern 


Sige amo vols. ff Jizmo vol. ban: 
4 Only $8.00 bound, for only 5U cts. . 
MANHATTAN BOOK 00., 16 W. 14th 8t,, N.Y. P.O. Box4sen, 
OO 
{ WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT? 
e Toa youn man away from home no better book 
to send bin than Kent's Now Commentary, a Man- 
uai for young men aud women, Many a “GOD BLESS 
You!” comes to the author from anxfous mothers for 
his interest in “our sons.” pay a mother will wish her 
“darling boy” could have had {t for a guide “before he 
went astray.” No parent will ever regret its purchase. 
Mailed to any address for $1. 
C. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
gent free upon application by'mall. Pieces 
for mending sent with each sult. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 




















Worlds ONLY Manufacturer of 
R for 







nWHEEb, RHAL 


Invalids and Cripples. 
Self-propulsion by uge of hands only in 
street or house. Comfort.durability,and 
ease of movement unequalled, Pat 
tve and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
Pushed about at the Centennial. For 

Nustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Fouth's Companion. 






HERBERT 8. SMITH, 32 Piatt Street, N. Y. 
COLGATE & CO.'8| aacr‘or mesnty eatmerea oie 
clous toilet water. The 

TOILET tenacity with which the re- 
woven fabrica, to the hair and 

W. ATER. to the skin, is very remark- 


VIOLET lets is exhaled by this deli- 
freshing aroma clings to 
able. 





§ 1 Obeapest Watch in the World "if 
AMERICAN WATCH. 
OVER 180,000 NOW IN USE. 


LL ZEWEES, Chronometer Balance, Nickel Ar 
Cup, Sunk Second Dial, Coin Silver Case, wit 
Crown Pu 






and Guards. Complete Watch weighs 
$16, A watch usually sold for $30 or $4 
factures 12 different grades, Send for Ills. 
vc. Independent Watch Co., Fredonia, N.Y. 


MEDINA’s 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for approval before 
paying forthe same. Send 
for new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
42 

















8 Washington Street, 
Fjoston, Mass. 








| COMPANION TOOL CHEST. 
SPECIAL. 


To every purchaser of this tool chest we shall, until 
further notice, give free a most valuable book, “How to 
Use Wood Working Tools.” This book was prepared for 
the Industrial School Association of Boston. It contains 
100 illustrations, and is, without question, the most calu- 
able and practical book of the kind yet"pablished. 


We manufacture this fine Tool Chest ourselves. We 
do this because we have found it impossible to purchase 
a reiable tool chest that could be offered to our aubscrib- | 
ersat alow price. By manufacturing them our- 
selves we are able to offer for $5.00 a better set than 
can be bought at the stores for $8.00. The tools In our 
set are reliable, as they are made from the best steel by 
reliable manufacturers, 

This Chest will earn its cost in any family 
every year. The chest is well made from chestnut, 
trimmed with black walnut, has a lock and key, and con- 
tains the following: 1 hand saw, 1 plane, 1 bit brace, 3 
bite, 1 screw driver, 1 draw knife, 1 hammer, 1 pair com- 
passes, 1 chisel inch, } chisel 3 inch, 1 gouge, 1 scratch 
awl, 1 pair pliers, 1 foot rule, 1 try square, 2 gimlets, 1 
clamp, 1 gauge, 1 mallet, 1 file, 1 awl, 1 screw driver for 
bit brace, 1 plumb bob, 1 reel, 1 small mallet, 1 hand 
clamp. We offer it for sale for 85.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 









Our Latest Improved 
BRACKET SAW FRAME. 






From This Date Untii 











JULY 25th, 
‘We shall offer thls popular 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


For 40 Cents. 


‘We shall Include 2 Designs, Manual and 12 blades with 
the outft. Price, until July’ 2, 4 cts.,and 15 ets, 19 
stamps for postage, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Templo Place, Boston; Miisii 
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AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a specialty during the past four years 
of Giving Away as Premiums, to those who get up 
Cuons for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Ten 
Sets, Silver Plated Ware, and other articles, both 
useful and ornaniental. 

We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the forest possible 
Price cash will purchase. During the past four years we 

ave sent trom our store over 1 ‘ood of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union. 
ake keer in stock every variety of Tea kuown, and at 
rices. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered: 

With a $5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 

e With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 


45 pieces. 

15 Order we send a Silrer-Plated Caster, 
nd Butter Dish, or an English China Deco- 
Of 44 pieces, 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
ie Set of 44 pieces,or an English China Dinner Set yy 
feces. 
e have hundreds of letters like the followin, 
GLASTONBURY, Conn., Feb. 17, 1881. 
Gentlemen—My order for Tea and Dinner Set arrived 
safe the sth inst. Amvery much pleased with both, and 
shall send another order in a few days. 
ours, Mus. H. D. NOBLER. 
Worcrstex, Mass.. Jan. 27, 1881. 
F. M. LINNELL, Manager London Tea Co.—Tea and 
Dinner Set came safely in due time. Am very much 
pleased with both. As far as I have heard the Tea gives 
Perfect satisfaction. Respectfully. 
Mus. CHARLES W. HURD. 
MIDDLE. GRANVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 18, 18 
Mr. LINNELL, Sfanager London Tea Co. and Pres 
mium of Moss Rose French China Tea Set re 
all satisfactory, and I am so delighted I have already 
started another Club. = Yours rcpt fully, 
. » AUGUSTA PROUTY. 
188 CHURCH St., NORFOLK, VA.. Feb. 
Sirs—My order for Tea, with Dini Set as Pr 
came to hand in good order. Dinner Set we are p 
with, Trust the Tea will prove equally satiefuc! ry. 
Respectfully, I. N. C. COLE. 
We also send Tens by mail. without premium, postage 
paid, at list prices, to those who wish for choice poods, 
and are go situated they cannot obtain them at home: 
For tall Price and Prenitum Lists, send us Postal, with 
address plainly written, 
Mention the COMPANION, 


Creat London Tea Co., 
_ 801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance ef Form, 
MADAM FOY'’S IMPROVED 
SKIRTSUPPO TER 
Ie Nor oxo Rone 
I-cecntimprovementsadd much 
} to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON 4CO., 

ii ig ; NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
CARD COLLECTORS. 
IPPHE following cards comprise new and elegant de- 

signs, printed on fine transInceut Bristol, in neutral 








































































tints: 1. Voupen card, Ruins of Pomp ith wppro= 
riate border: Vignette of equestrians. 2." Tiger Card, 
Winter landscape, with sicizhing purty; vignette of 
Royal Bengal 3. Marine Card. beach, with 
vessels and app priate surroundings; vignette of cod, 
awimming, hepherd Card. Landscape, with shep- 





herd and flock: vignette of 
Card. Buffalo Hunting; vigt . 
Card. River view, with cattle on the bank: vig 
ponrock., 7. Pulpit Rock Card. Sea beach by 
light; vignette of Pulpit Rock. 8. Colosseum Card. 
Golusseum by moonlight: vignette of camel. 9. Lion 
Curd, Magnificent lion in the centre; moonlight scene 
below} vignette, palette, cte, ‘These cards a 
r ay Inches wide. and have no advertisements on 
them, We will send the set of 9cards fur 6 3-cent stumps, 
12 samples beautiful chromo cards, Gccnts. Catalogue 
and wholesale price ist of cards, card 
with every ord i‘ ¢ 
1 I 





id lambs. &. Buffulo 
and lambs. B- Bustalo 

















4 Inches: 













HAND OR MACHINE 
SEWING. 


MAKE HENS 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Ct 
elling in th: antr 
Cattle Powders her 
"s Condition Powders are 2 
aluable. Nothing onearth 








Condition Powde: 
to one pintfood. Sold everywhere, or 
ight letter stamps, I. 8. JOHNSON & C 


THE DINGEE. & CONARD CO'S 
EAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


00 
nt by matt tor 
Boston, Mass. 





















The only establishment maki a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS OF ROSES SolkRce HOUSES 
for ROSES alone, (Wo deliver Strong Pot Plants 
suitable for ato bloom, safely by mail, postpaid, 
at all post-offices. § splendid ‘varictica, four chole 
all labeled, for S15 1 for 825 19 for $33 26 f 

35 for $53 75 for $10; 190 for $13. We 

AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSES 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW GUIDE. 

complete Treatisa on the Rose, 0 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and cholcest varietios — free to all” 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, ‘West Grove. Chester Co., Pa. 


= GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


eon : 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
isa veryusefularticie. It 
bangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “litle 
ones,” holds two thim 
bles,large or small, a vel 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pln four 
spools of thread, and pair 
of scissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep ‘things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best” selling art 
% you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old, in lowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
ji since last July. Never was 
an article invented thai 
to this. Everybody buys i 
with best terms to agents, 8 
on the receipt of 30 ets. in postage 
Stamps orcurrency, Address all or- 
ders to F, M, Van Erren, 43 LaSalle St., Chicago, LL 


BARLOWS | THetmaxiy Was Bios 
INDIGO BLUE D.8. WILTBERGER, ester 


983 N. Sebond St., Pl 

































SEWING 
COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 


PAT’S BONDSMAN. 


The top av the morning to ye, Father Ray, 
vos It'S mesilt as is sober the day. 

{iting out ava schrape that Tbe, 

e, that’s me b'y, he Went bondsman for me. 








Shure Twas in court Jist a fortnight azo,— 
*Pwas whin Lwas over in Flannigan Row; 
And I had a fight witha neighbor or two— 
They said it was murther that L was up to. 


But shure it was only a bit av a row, 
1 whin [think av it nows 

peens tell over the stair, 

id "twas incailf as had helped him down there. 


ight me in court, to his honor Jedge Shaw, 
down with the law; 

ld hardly kape stil 

When be read, “Patrick attempting to kin” 


And It <j all over when he says to me, 

Ha “I go bondsman for yee" 
sald, 

the dead— 


















So they br 
He's a mighty hard or 








rim 
fe gol any frend 
y one, plaze yer honor.” sez 1, th 
Ina Voice that [ reckon would most rals 


“Prisoner at the bar, as ye can't get ne bail 
Lam owthorized now te commit ye to 
And then, Howly 

But Mike walk hig si 


As he took off his hat, what was torn In the rin, 
“Ay ye plaze, Mister Jedge, /U/ be bondsman 10r him, 
Lain't got no money, but PH ge his bail, 

‘And ay Ae runs away, ye can put me in jail. 


“[ ain't got no muther, she died long ago, 
And left me to take care of father, ye know; 
And what wud she say If ye pot hini In js 

5Cus he hadn't got noone but me for his bail? 























xe, and sez hey — 














* sHe's good as can be when he's not drank a drop, 
ns 


And maybe If somebody 
He didn't push Bill; 1 was 
Av ye plaze, Mister Jed, 


Saints bliss the child fi 





ez, sez he: 
are free, 


ever! The Jedge 


















er, and both av 
nts it satistles the law" — 
ut the people, “three cheers for 








“Hurrah? 
Justice Shaw!) 


And the Jedge had some tears in his eyes, I allow, 
When he walked up to me and sez he, with a bow: 
“Dye let ye offalsy this ting, Patrick Flynn, 

For the sake ay that youngtet 


don't come here agin.” 

r Riverence Ray, 

er the day 5 

Tt irae baud sehrape, et got free, 

Only tor Mike going bondsman for me 
See 

For the Companion, 
THE SWALLOWS IN THE OLD HOME 
CHIMNEY. 

A remarkable instance of a change from 
wicked courses and the pursuit of a nefarious 
business, has lately come to our knowledge. It is 
connected with so beautiful an incident from nat- 
ure as to have a pathos all its own, and it conveys 
to mothers a most encouraging thought. 

Nearly fifty years ago there lived on a New 
England farm a lad of eight or nine, whose cot- 
bed every night was in a rough, unfinished 
chamber, near to a large, old-fashioned chimney 

In the chimney, aa is often the case all over 
these States, the swallows built their nests; and 
the odd rumble of their wings in the flue, and the 
plaintive chee-chee-chee-chee of the sooty little nest- 
lings, were the sonnds which in suminer nightly 
lulled the boy to sleep. 

At this scason, the swallows seem frequently to 
feed their young by night. 

Every evening, too, Denny’s mother, who was 
an carnest religious woman, came to his bedside 
to take his hand, and to hear him say the Lord's 
Prayer. Or if he were too sleepy, she would say 
it for him and then, with an added prayer that God 
would bless and make him a good man, she 
would bid him good-night and go away very still. 

It is not strange that the swallows should have 
become closely associated in the boy’s mind with 
his evening prayer and his mother’s love. 

Years passed. The mother had died. The lad had 
become a sailor, and mate of a merchantman to 
the distant Indies and to the gold coast of Africa. 
He was a stalwart fellow, and withal a very reso- 
lute and determined character. 

A few years later, he had become so debased by 
evil associations, so cruel and so callous to hu- 
mane feclings, as to have been selected to com- 
mand a fast “sailing slaver” which at that time 
plied betwixt the River Congo and Cuba. 

The horrors of this traffic have been but too of- 
ten and toographically portrayed to require recital 
here. Little resemblance could now he traced be- 
tween the guileless lad of eight, repeating his even- 
ing prayer, and the hard-eyed, iron-nerved man of 
thirty, ready at the least sign of insubordination 
to shoot down his men, or in case of storm or 
pursuit by the British cruisers, to throw overboard 
a cargo of negroes to lighten his ship. Yet in the 
notorious “Capt. Goddard” there still survived a 
little of the lad “Denny,” along with a tender 
memory of his mother and her prayers for him. 

Late one night, after discharging three hundred 
negroes from his vessel somewhere on the Cuban. 
coast, he went with eight or ten of his men to pass 
the night at an old building, formerly a barrack, 
near the landing-place. 

Fatigued by the labor of the day, he at first 
slept soundly; but as early as three in the morn- 
ing, a strangely familiar sound half awoke him 
—the flutter of chimney swallows’ wings, and the 
old-time chee-chee-chee of their young up in the 
roof of the deserted barrack. The sounds coming 
to his car in slecp, for a time caused him to 
dream that he was still s boy; again he felt his 
mother’s caressing hand and waked himself dream- 
ily repeating, “Our Father, who art in Heaven!” 

Starting up with an oath of astonishracut at 





















himself that such words should have strayed into 
his mouth, he looked upward and it seemed to 
him that the swallows of his childhvod were there 
—come all the way from distant New England to 
speak to him of his mother and hor prayers. 

As he listened, remorse entered his heart. Then. 
seized by a powerful conviction of duty, he waked 
his associates and told them that he could no 
scr continue with then, and tchy. ‘They, 
thinking he meant treachery, would have mur- 
dered him, ifthey had not feared his great strength 
and unerring aim. 

Turning his back on them, the man made his 
way to Havana and thence sailed for the North. 

So complete was the change that Dut one idea 
now had possession of him, and that was how he 
might best atone for the wrong he had been doing 
the negro, and he is now said to be engaged in 
Home Missivnary work among the Freedinen, 














4 
DICKENS'S DOGS. 

Charles Dickens felt a warm interest in dogs, 
and took great pleasure in the society of his own 
pets, of which he had several to guard his prem. 
ises nions 





and to serve as comp 









Of all these his special favorite was Turk, “ 
noble animal, full of atfection and intelligence,” 
who had as his co-mate Linda, a “superbly beau- 
titul creature, the scion of a St. Bernard. 

‘These two di appened to be with him in the 
walk when he fell lame, and boisterous compan- 
fons as they always were, the sudden change 
their master's gait brought them at once to a 
stand-still. 

As he limped home, three miles through the 
snow, they crept at his side at the same slow pace, 
and never once turned away trom him. 

Dickens was greatly moved at the time by their 
solicitous behavior, and often atteyward spoke of 
‘Turk's upturned tace as full of sympathy mingled. 
with fear, and of Linda’s inconsolable dejec- 
tion 

A railway accident brought death to Turk and 
sorrow to his master. 

Then caine Sultan, a cross between a St. Ber- 
nard and a blood-hound, built like a lioness, but 
of such indomitably agressixe propensities that, 






































after breaking loose and well-nigh devouring a 
sinall sister of one of the servants, he was first 
flogged and then sentenced to be shot at seven the 
next morning. 

“He went out,” says Dickens, “very cheerfully 
ith the half-dozen men told off for the purpose, 
evidently thinking they were going to be the death 
of somebody unknown. But observing in’ the 
procession an empty) wheelbarrow) and a double 
barrelled gun, he became meditative and fixed the 
bearer of the gun with his 

“A stone deftly thrown across him by the village 
blackguard—the chief mourner—caused him to 
look round for an instant, and he then fell dead, 
shot through the heart. ‘Two posthumous chil- 
dren are at this moment rolling on the lawn; one 
will evidently inherit his ferocity aad will proba- 
bly inherit the gun.” 

The deseriptigg of Dicken welcome by his 
dogs on his retint trom Ame —how they lited 
their heads to have their ears: pul an attention 

ived from hin alone; how Linda, weeping 
profuse’ threw herself on her back that) she 
night caress his foot with her large fore paws; 
and how the terrier, Mrs. Bouncer, barking furi- 
‘tore round hime like the dog in the Faust 
outlines” —will show at once the tender relations 
that existed between the great novelist and his ca- 
nine Triends, 

Dickens's sympathy with dogs, and especially 
with their hmnor, was illustrated’ by his story of 
ht his eve in the 
middle of a reading, and atter intently looking at 
him for some time, bounced out into the centre 
aisle and tried the effect of a bark mpon the pro- 
ceeding, When Dickens burst into such a parox- 
ysm of laughter that the audience ruared a 
and again with him. 

The doz came the next night also, but met with 
avery different reception. 

For having given warning of his pres 
attendant near thedoor by a suppressed bar 
touch on the leg, he was caught tn fagrante delicto, 
when with his eye upon Dickens he was just about 
to give louder tongue, and was whirled with both 
hands over the attendant’s head into the cutrance 
behind, whence he was promptly kicked by the 
check-takers into the street. 

Next mght he came again, and with another 
pom “he had evidently ‘promised to 

ve 3” but the check-takers were prepared. 
ple Bar. 
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ROBIN ADAIR. 

The plaintive song “Robert Adair,” in which 
music and words are married to each other, had a 
most romantic origin. An Irishman, ao noble 
lady, and two aristocratic families were all con- 
cerned in bringing it before the public: 


The hero of “Robin Adair” was well known to 
the London fashionable circles of the last century 
by the sobriquet of the “Fortunate 

le was brought up as a surgeon in Dublin, which 
he left to push his fortunes in England. 

Scarcely had he crossed the Channel when the 
lucky event that ultimately led hin to fame and 
fortune happened. Near Holyhead, perceiving a 
carriage overturned, he ran to render assistance. 
The sole occupant of this vehicle was o lady of 
fashion, well known in polite circles, who received 
Adair's attentions with thanks, and being slightly 
hurt, and hearing he was asurgeon, requested him 
to travel with her in her carriage to London. 

On arriving in the nictropolis she presented him 
with a fee of one hundred guineas, and gave hin a 
gencral invitation to her house. 

Adair used to say that it was not so much the 
amount of his fee, but the time it was given him, 
that was of service to him, as he was then almost 
destitute. But the inyitation to her honse was 
of still greater service, for there he met the person 
who decided his fate in life. 

This was Lady Caroline Keppel, daughter of the 
second Earl of Albermarle andof Lady Anne Len- 
nox, daughter of the first Duke of Richmond. 

Forgetting her high linc Caroline, at the 
first sight of the Irish surycon, fell desperately in 
love with him, and her eimotions were der 
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‘O i 
and so violent as to attract the general attention of 
the company. 

Adair, percciving his advantage, lost no time in 


JUNE 16, 1881. 








pursuing it; while the Albermarle and Richmond 
families were dismayed at the prospect of such a 
terrible meésalliancs Svery means were tried to. 
induce the young lady to alter her mind, but with- 
out effcet. 
‘The health of Lady Caroline was evidently im- 
paired, and the family at last confessed, that’ mar- 
riage Was the honorable, and indeed the only, al- 
ternative that could secure her happiness and 
life. 

When Lady Caroline was taken by her friends 
from London to Bath, that she might be separated 























THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 


from her lover, she wrote, it is said, the song of 


“Robin Adair,” and sct it to a plaintive Irish tune 
that she had heard him sing. 

Whether written by Lady Caroline or not, the 
song is simply expres of her feclings at the 
time, and as it completely corroborates the circum- 








stances just related, which were the town talk of 


that period, though now little more than family 
tradition, there can be no doubt that they were 
the origin of the song. 





—~+or ae 
For the Companion. 
A FANTASY. 










I 

Met wildly’ quarreling 
Spring, with anemouc 
Stnnmer, with lazy shape 
Autiinin, with blue grapes dropping round her form, 
And Winter, white as frost, with eyes of ice, 


How ended thefr sharp strife my dream kept hid; 
But ere TL woke, in vision weirdly quaint, 















Lwatched a brook run wild with vernal clee, 
Yet wear about its edge pale wreaths of sleet 
Aud struggling trom bare mold.a violet peered 








And Close beste Mowing ebestnut-tree 
Dropped a ripe burt within a tulip’ urn, 


Tsaw that half 
if was fair; 
er hisadl,, 

1 with scent, 







hen looking toward the heave 
as dark with cold ds 
sider stanite 
side blew sot 















++ The Spring sun streamed athwart my 


panes. 
ughel and rose; but ere I had broken fast, 
Knowing it was Spring, Tyct must walk iny lawns, 
And see, to satisty bewllderment, 
11 on the budding maples dead leaves curted, 
Ur from the blossoming Mlac snow-birds eheeped! 
Evan FAWCETT. 


——+r—____ 
SLEEPING WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream has a pleas. 
ant word for that hideous reptile, the alligator, and 
suggests that kind treatment may make him docile: 















ee long wharf at 
six hund: feet out into 
hither repair the fishermen afler their night's toi 
their row-boats with their neta to sell the quive 
fish to the inhabitants, and ship the surplus by morning 
steamer to Jacksonville. 

J strolled down the wharf in quest of mesa and met 
tall, bony fisherman on whose face the habit uf fishing 
all night had left a very plain impression. 

“Haven't gota fish, lhe. No luck at all Just 
night. [should have had some luck, Wo, if it weren't 
for an alligator. 

“He got in my net and it took me nearly all night to 
get him out, and thar was two of the prettiest schools 
of bass flopping close by that I ever saw. Instead of 
getting a good lot of um as I ought ter hey done and 
would hev ‘done if it wa'n't for t alligator, here I 
am thix morning With nothing at all in the buat except 
the thing, 

“Have you got him in the boat?” I asked. 

“Yes; don't yer want to come down and see him?” 

T followed him down to the end of the wharf, and 
preceding us went his fisher companion, a of about 
Reventecn, 

‘The boat lay moored to the bulkhead, and up above 
on the wharf, under a shed, sat a dozen negro 
women with their babies, waiting for the next steam. 
boat. 

‘The boy, with an animated grin, ran down the flight 
of steps into the boat, and ax we approached pulled out 
an alligator. four or five feet long, by a cord that was 
fastened about its nee! nd held it on bis kuees, bend- 
ing its tail around from side to side. 
he negro we the first look grabbed their 
Dabies, and fled in ctions, notwithstanding the 
boy's good-natured “He won't burt yeu.” 

Ie picked hint up and put him down, colled hi tail, 
rubbed his sides and put his ugly head upon the bout. 
thwart for general exhibition, and through it all the 
alligator was as quict axa kunb. 

Indeed, he seemed rather to like the process he wax 
undergoing. Perhaps he liked the jolly disposition of 
the be 

“Won't he bite him?” Tasked 

“No; alligators won't te,” xaid my flehe 
man, “unle: ize mn, That boy there,” he 
continued “is jus’ like a baby; jus’ as quick as his’ head 
is down in the night hr 

Now thik xeemed jun 
raid nothing, 
ast night, ef d that ‘gator we put 
y the bot the boat forward, and that boy 
and Jaid right down alongside of him, and 
Higator didn't sleep together, rolled 
vt the reat of the night 
's face for some trace of kinship. 
to the ugly saurian, or some sign of that which had 
won its mild behavior, but the Kind eyes and look of 
jolly good-nature were all I could see.” Possibly, if all 
the winter visitors to Florida were endowed with good- 
humored, rollicking natures, the ugly brutes might yet 
be transforiued inte affectionate domestic pets, which 
we might lead about with a pink ribbom, or dandle in 
our arms with interested ivve. 


te 


TWO JOHN THOMASES. 

A school-miss, having been told to hunt up the story 
of the “two John Thomases,” wrote to the Journal of 
Commerce for information, and that newspaper replied 
as follows: 


They were Dr. John Thomas, who graduated at Cat! 
erine ilall, Cambridge, ip 1713, Rector of Bt V 
dast, Foster Lane, waa conscerated Bishop of Lincoln 
April 1 and translated to Salisbury in 1761, aud 
who dic 766; and Dr. John Thomas, Fellow 
of All Sain . 1, Rector of St. Benedict's 
and St. Peter's, aul’s Wharf, consecrated Bishop of 
Peterboro’ October 4, 1747, nsiated to Balisbury in 

747, and who dicd May 1, 1781. 

The story of the ditliculty in describing them is cer- 
tainly genuine. Bishop Newton wae speaking of Dr. 
‘Thomas, when some one asked : 

“Which Dr. Thomas do you mean?” 

He answered, “Dr, John Thomas.” 

The questioner replied, “They are both named John.” 

“Well, I mean Dr. ‘thomas who has a living in the 
city.” 

“They both have livings in the city 

“Dr. Thomas who is chaplain to the King.” 

“They are both chaplains to the King.” 

“Dr. ‘Thomas who is known to be a very good 


andarin, Florida, stretches some 
r 













































































unlike most babies to me. 1 





























































y are both known to be very good preachers. 

“Then,” said Newton, triumphantly, “the Dr. Thomas 
who equints.”” 

“They both squint!” was the equally effective an- 
swer, and Bishop Newton gave it up. 

Whether they squinted equally bad we cannot say, 
but the first above named was one of the most decided 
specimens ever presented in good society. 

: Was once telling a humorous story, and remarked 








of the hero that “the fellow equinted most hideously 
‘This point was telling, but the Bishop increased the 





effect by turning his own uzly face around to each per. 
von present, With an extra distortion at each turn, and 
remarking ina subdued undertour, “Do you know, 1 


hate your squinting fellows! 
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RACK-RENT. 


One of the best explanations of “rack-rent,” whic his 
one of the causes of the Irish troubles, is given in the 
Virginia City Chronicle, as follows: 


“What Is rack-rent?” inquired a young Com. 
stocker who had been reading the news from. Ireland, 
The patient parent laid down the stock list and replied : 
“De you know h 
his room up stairs 
“Yes, siP; twelve dollars a month.” 
“Well, pow, suppose Mr. Boguarty should take it 
into his head to have, at his own expense, vew paper 
on the wall, the ceiling whitened, and all the furniture 
mended, the roum would look a heap aight prettier, 
wouldn't it?” 
or!” murmured the intelligent boy. 
Well, if the minute Boggarty had got all improve. 
ments made, | should go up and look around, and «mile, 
and jingle my money in my pocket, and remark, ‘Th 
isu pretty good sort of «layout for a sing! 
nd you have altogeiher too wef 
nt will be twenty dollars a month, 
would you think of it2” 
; 1 giggled and said, “That would be 












w much I charge Mr. Boggarty for 































y," replied the father, beaming kindly upon 
hiv oilepring, “that would. be renting Mr. Bog. 
rly, and if he eli te had been 
by him without corting. 1 
uit, that would be eviction, 
arent, warming up, “briefly review the his- 
y of Ireland for the past seven hundred years, 
Veen Lrian Boru”— 
But his son had fled. 


——— +o 
RUTH. 


It fs not very flattering for an amateur painter to 
draw a bear, and hear it admired as a “calf.” He 
would rather not have it admired at all. A great artist 
must be much more chagrined to be praised under = 
mistake. 

An amusing anecdote le told in Le Tempe of the 
painter J. F. Millet, who wax of opinion that pictures 
should be made for the masse, and that the general 
public was as good a Judge of such things as a company 
of the éit 

One d 
















t Barbizon he was descanting on his favor- 
ite theory ton friend. The artist's rustic idyl, “Ruth 
and Boaz,” was on the easel before them. “he door 
opena, and a tall, handsome country fellow comen in. 
Ata glance he aces the pieturc—Ruth, with the sheaves 
of corn under her arm, escorted by Boaz. 
He beuins to laugh, 
“What are you laughing about?” asks Millet. 

ier Millet, your picture.” 
picture! what ie the matter with ft 

You have hit it su well 









“Tt is 
“Wh 
“Why, you have so well reproeented «# gardecham. 
petre arresting that girl because she ha» been stealing a 
bunch of yarli 
Mr. Millet slightly changed his opinion. 


——— +o 


MRS. CHILD AND DR. HOLMES. 


A pleasant story is told of the late Mrs. Child and 
Dr. Holmes hy the Boston Courier: 


Mrs. Child, it chanced, never met Dr. Holmes until 
after the clore of the ‘The autocrat’s attitude 
towards slavery had ecemed to her rather lukewarm, 
and upon that account vhe did not warmly admire bis 
carly works, 

One morning, at the Radical Club, the hostess intro. 
duced Dr. Holmes to Mra. Child, but the latter did not 
hear or did not notice the name. Passing the pair afew 
moments liter, Mre. Sargeut found them both kughing 
very heartily. 

Pleased at the catablishment of so jovial a relation be- 
tween the two authors, she stopped and naked the cause 
of their merriment. 

m, Child has just been telling me,” the doctor 
d, with great glee, “that she thinks Oliver Wendell 
Holes is improving in his later writings, but that she 
e hie carly works.” 

Mos. Child said, with mingled amusement 
+ “now L know who you arc, 1 certainly shall 
it bac! 
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HOME IS HOME. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer tellx the following incident 
to illustrate the attractiveness of home: 













-houxe at Nantucket, where the vine twines 
around the rustic dwellings, amid green tie! 
leu trees, F stopped one day for a drink of 





and fruit 
buttermi 

“How long is it since you were on the mainland?” L 
awked of a good old weiyan who wae huitting at her 
door. 

“Bless your soul, air.” ahe replicd, with a smile, 
have never been on the mainland at ail. Dennis and 
myself, coming from Irekiud, were wreeked onthe 
coust Wellnigh thirty-seven years ago, and we have 
stayed here ever since. All our friends are here and 
our children also. We have all the food we want, and 
our church is only half a mile off. ‘Then there's the 
lighthouse to look up to at night. What should we go 
to the mainkind for?” 

These good people had made that once barren {eland 
their home, and being happy there, the thought of ever 
leaving it nevermore entered their heads. 
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A FARMER'S BLUNDER. 
Few things ure more amusing than the blunders of 
ilterate people when they “take their pen in hand :” 


‘We do not know whether the recipient of the follow- 
ing letter felt amused or enraged on reading it. It was 
written by a Buckinghamshire farmer toa distingulehed 
scientific agriculturiat, to whom he felt under obliga. 
tion for introducing a variety of awine. 

“Respected sir,—I went yesterday to the fair at A—. 
T found several pige of your «pecies. ‘There wasa great 
varicty of beasts; and I was greatly astonished at not 
seeing you there.” 

‘We must imagine thie to have been written in an off- 
hand manner, and without much consideration; as also 
another, by an illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some 
animals at an agricultural exhibition, when he wrote as 
follows to the secretary of the sucicty : 

“Enter me also for a jackass. I haye no doubt what- 
ever of gaining a prize.” 


—_——_+o»__—_ 


WHO RIDES. 


People who ride the most arc not necessarily the ones 
who can best afford to: 


A Washington correspondent of a Wisconsin paper 
says he rode down from the Capitol the other day in a 
five-cent omnibus in which the on! sther passenger 
was the Vice-President of the Unit 8. 

Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister, whose 
salary, beaides his income, is over $25,000 a year, walks 
every day from his home away beyend the White House 
to the Ca a distance of nearly three miles. He is 
-looking man, with ‘a business air and 3 
quick, nervous step. 

Mr. Hill, of Colorado, who is worth a million or two, 
waiks, while all around him dash the coaches ef mea 


























who live on their Congressional ealary. 





JUNE 16, 1881. 





For the Companton. 


A CHILD'S FANCIES. 
After the showor one day in June 
Gracte, humming a funny tune, 


Btood at the window watching the sky, 
And the fleecy clouds as they hurried by. 
Faster and faster, a snowy heap, 
They followed each other like milk-white sheep. 
‘The sun looked out, and with finger of light 
Turned a few late drops to a rainbow bright. 
This Gracie saw with the sudden cry, 
“God's dropping a ribbon out of the sky!” 
A gust of wind shook the locust-trees 
Till the raindrops fell like a swarm of bees. 
Then she turned with a smile that was half a frown 
As the glittering drops went flying down, 
And looking at me with wondering eyes, 
“OQ auntie, see how each green leaf cries!” 
BrRenpa AUBERT. 
———_+er— —_ 
For the Companion, 

DINAH’S SCHOOL. 

Dinah was learning to read. 

Fer little kinky head was full of O’s and S’s— 
for these were the only two letters she had been 
able to master in the ten days she had giventothe 
study. 

It is true she knew the names of nearly all the 
rest, but she had not yet been able to recognize 
their faces. So, whenever she came across an O 
or an S, she jumped at it with great round wel- 


coming eyes, and made a fine show of all her white | he growled out, and went on rummag- 





teeth, and spoke it so loud and plain that every- 
body was startled. 

Pompey was too little to go to school yet, his 
mother thought, or rather, his pantaloons were not 
sufficiently good, and so Dinah, in pity, thought 
she woukl have a school all of her own, tor his 
sake. 

And while she was about it, she might as well 
have Cicero and Billy, and Zeck, the baby; and 
Grandfather Pete, too, if he wanted to come. Of 
course it would have to be a Saturday school, for 
that was her only free day. 





“['ll show you all how to read, Pomp,” she said, 
“for I know just how the teacher does it.” 

“You don’t know yourself,” replied Pompey, 
scornfully. 

“J do too, Pomp; I know jest as much as the 
teacher does. What's that letter over there on the 
wall?” pointing to the fragment of a huge red 
poster. 

Pompey could not tell. 

“It's O,” cried Dinah, triumphantly, and Pom- 
pey was convinced. 

Cicero was called, and Billy brought to the 
house from where ho was making a sand oven 
over his fot, down on the beach; and Zeck, the 
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baby, was wakened from a nap and brought out 
to the sunny side of the cabin, which had been the 
place chosen for the school-room. 

Grandfather Pete was the only one who re- 
mained to be summoned, and he was hobbling 
about the house on his wooden leg, searching for 
his pipe, which Cicero had been using to blow bub- 
bles with out of his mother’s washtub. 

Old Pete's rhcumatism was worse than usual 
that day, and he was very cross. 





“(ll give him this,” he said, shaking his cane, 
and meaning Pompey, of course, who was in the 
daily habit of hiding the pipe on purpose where 
his grandfather could not find it. 

Dinah came bustling in tosecure him as a pupil. 

“OQ grandpap,” she cricd; “I'm going to teach 
school, and if you'll come, I'll learn you all your 
letters.” 








“T don’t want none of your letters," 








und muttering. 

Dinah knew what he 
was in search of, for the 
most of his crippled life 
was spent in hunting up 
that little black clay pipe. 

She found it just where 
Cicero had left it, and 
grandfather grew serene 
again. He followed her 
out to the east side of the 
cabin, and sat down ina 
row with the children, 
and waited with great in- 


terest for Dinalrtobe, 
The sun shone 









on all their black face’. 
“Dinah knows ’em, 
every one,” said Pompey ; 


“she can spell 0.” 

Dinah was so pleased 
with this tribute to her acquirements, 
that she did not even rebuke Pompey for talking 
aloud. 

“We'll sing first,” she began. ‘You must all 
sing, and then you must get up and march around 
with your hands behind you, like this’—and she 
paced a few stately steps to show the exact manner. 

Then she struck up the tune, which was “Hold 
the Fort,” Pompey whistling it in a clear treble, 
and Grandfather Pete quavering and trembling 
along a whole line behind the rest. 

He was a little deaf, and when singing was go- 


ing on he was so absorbed in his own part of it, 
that he paid little attention to what the rest were 
doing. 

The performance was rather more vigorous than 
musical, and presently Dinah gave the signal to 
march. She led the procession, and all followed, 
except Zeek, the baby, who lay sprawling upon 
the ground, fiat on his face. 

“What ye doin’ ?” said grandfather, who had not 
quite caught the drift of Dinah’s orders, but who 
was trying his best to keep up. 

“Marching, grandpap,” said Dinah; “you must 
keep your arms behind you.” 

Dinah moved with very long strides, and there 
was a wide stretch of sand for a floor, so the march 
soon became more like a game of “pull-away” 
than the quiet drill that was intended. 

Pompey tried to outstep his teacher, and she 
was determined not to be distanced. It ended in 
their finding themselves far down on the beach, in 
® break-neck scramble as to who could outwalk 
the other. 

Half-way down there Billy came upon the sand- 
oven he had lately deserted in order to learn to 
read, and he sank upon the ground and began his 
play again just where he left off. 

Dinah and Pompey had a hearty scuffle after 
both.-were nearly out of breath walking, and he 
dipped his hands into the lake and threw the 
water all over her. 

Meanwhile, Grandfather Pete, finding himself 
on a chase which he could not understand, and 
which made him groan with pain in all his stiff 
old joints, retraced his steps, still humming a little 
of the chorus, thinking to relight his pipe and have 
a smoke. 

But by this time Cicero had it in the washtub 
again. 

“Those young uns,” grandfather muttered. “I 
"spected to learn to read,” and he sat down, and 





dropped asleep in the sunshine. 





It was noon before the scattered flock of Dinah’s 
scholars got together again. 

“What you been doing all day?” asked the 
mother, who, with her sleeves rolled up, dealt out 
the varioua allowances of hot corn-bread and po- 
tatocs. 

“Teaching school,” answered Dinah sheepishly, 
with her mouth full. 

Pompey rolled the whites of his eyes round at 
her for a moment, with a droll grin, and then 
went on with his dinner. 


+o 


THE MOON AND THE SUN. 
Says the Moon to the Sun: 
_ “Tis Tam theone = « 
‘Who is always more usoful than you.”” 
Says the Bun to the Moon: 
“That's the likeliest tune! 
You may prove it—that's whut you may do.” 


For the Companion. | 





Says the Moon to the Sun: 

“When the daylight is dono 
Thine when ‘tis darksome and drear; 

But you bring your light 

When the morning ts bright, 


And nobody needs you, my dear.” 
8. D. 
ge oa ao 


For the Companion. 
A FIGURED COMMON. 

If you were to go to two old villages in Somer- 
setshire, England, a day or two before “Midsum- 
mer day,” you would find the two large commons, 
which are owned by proprietors of estates in these 
two parishes, all marked off into single acres. 

On one acre you would sce, perhaps, the figure 
of an ox or a horse; or two sheep cut out in the 
turf; on another a cross, or a huge pitchfork, or 
plough. On each acre a different figure, and some 
of them queer enough. 

The next thing donc is to get as many apples as 
there are acres of common and mark them with 
the same figures as are cut in the turf, and put 
them in a bag. 

The Saturday before “Midsummer day” the 
peasants assemble on the commons; a lad dis- 
tributes these marked apples from the bag—one to 
each. 

When all are distributed they each go to the 
acre marked like the apple which they have, and 





take possession of that acre for the coming year. 
They then adjourn to the house of the overseer 


of ‘Dolemoors”—the name of these commons— 
where four acres of the land which has been re- 
served to pay the expenses is let by “inch of can- 
dle,” and this concludes the business part of this 
curious old custom. 

The remainder of the day is a holiday, and is 
spent in social visiting at each other's houses. 








Four little letters quite near the spring, 
And frow this spot cold water you bring. 


Five little letters; theso you muat count, 
And you will find an Arabian mount. 


Bix little letters a city will show 
That the English are proud of, that 1 well know. 


Seven little letters a critic’s espicd ; 
’Twas in Germany that he lived and he died. 


Eight little letters, bear well in your mind, 
And the greatest descriptive naturalist find. 


Nine little letters, found in Shakespeare's play, 
Who tamed a wild wife ina very add way’ 


Ten little letters, I merely will state 
The name of a man called the ‘‘good and the great.” 


Each last letter add, and when you have done, 
Find the name of a duke who a great battle won. 
c. De 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

One day a motherly 1, 2, 3 went out to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 for 
her little ones at home. As she crossed the piazza she 
gence 2p ata 6, 7,8, 9, 10,11, and saw a fat 1, 2, 3, 4, 

» 6) 7, 8, 9, 10, lowly making its way to the ground. 
“Ah!” thought abe, “If I were only Mistrese Sparrow 
I should have to scek no further; butalas! what woul 
bea dainty bit for one of her nestlings, would surely 
makea ehlld of mine 7 ,8, 9.” HaRrrorD. 


4. 
MONUMENT PUZZLE. 














Hees ewenee 


Write down the words whoee definitions are given in 
the first line one under the other; then decapitate and 
curtall these words to make those whose definitions 
occur in the second column. The centrul letters of the 
words of either column, read down, will give the name 
of a celebrated place upon which @ noted monument 
stands. 

A girl's name. 


A masculine nickname. 


‘A fruit. To go rapidly. 
Declines. A fluid. 
Approved. A masculine nickname. 
‘A tople. Border of a garment. [matter. 
Wearied. A compound of metal and other 
Made of ash-wood. A pronoun. 
Applauded. To lift up. 
Rollers. A wanderer. 
Corns. Making hills. 
5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first should be placed in the ground; 
'y second means auccceding ; 
My thérd is said of the arms when bent; 
My fourth ia a verb used in pleading. 


My fifth is the break of day; 

ly xicth from a kite hanya dangling; 
My secenth iw blue and far away; 

ly eighth would prevent all wrangling. 


Of my ninth "tis well to beware; 
My’ tenth is second,—how strange! 
‘The initials and finals of all the ten 
Will make a good dinner for change. 
e Linian Payeon. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
+ ~Fiad in the blanks cloven different words (not always 
atanding in succession), each with one, two or more 
transpositions. 








“He kissed his —; ‘twas such a funny —!"* 
“Oh, this ol is queer, as — night proved. 
By —— known to a — he caught a —, 


And then, with — pity for ite pain, 
8p like his mother —, he would — 





And save the worthless —-. Once by the — 
feat it was —— the coast below the —— 
Ie killed a——, and with a common —. 





“Then did he cry like —— out in the rain!" 
“Not —} but he was — for a day. 
Rough as a —~ and gallant as an — 

Is this uld fellow; -— and — too 

As —"s herv of the sling and stone. 

A — of merchandise is light to him. 
Namesake of Enoch’s uncle, — Gray, 
Hasan old brother —,; and thelr home 

In — isic is named for —— Mount.” 


7. 
PUZZLE OF SYLLABLES. 

Find the words required by the definitions, and with 
their first syllables construct a line of familiar poetry. 

Consequently; an English drink made of apples, 
sugar and ale; in the open air; any part of the ocean 
where a line can reach bottom ; particular employment; 
achange in the constitution of government; a funcral 
song; a peasant of Hindoostan; a proverb; every 
alght. Emiry. 

8. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

T am composed of seven letters. My first is a vowel. 
My first and second is one of the parts of speech. My 
third and fourth {s an abbreviation of a girl’s name. My 
fourth je a numeral. My fifth is an abbreviation of a 
State. My fifth and eixth isa preposition. My fifth, 
sixth and seventh is a numeral adjective. whole is 
abcautiful flower, into which the goddess of love in said 
to have changed a young shepherd of whom she was 
very fond. v ‘M. B.D. 


E. L. EL 








5 Se oe 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOURLE ACROSTIC. 

The final letters name a famous event which took 
piace in 1815. ‘The initials give the date of {te occur. 
Fence. 

Crows-words: 1, Decline. 2, A rational conception. 
wing insect. 4, Lame. 5, A web-footed water- 
6, The wild swan. 7, A river of Spain. 8, A fe- 
9, To disolve. 10, The Greck name for 
Juno, the wife of Jupiter. 11, /A kiln for drying hops 
ormalt. 12, Food. 13, A scoff. 14, A range of moun- 
tains in Europe. 15, A'wicked man’ of history. 16, A 
nymph, the daughter of Air and Earth, 


2. 


A TRIANGLE. 


One little letter,—I don’t know whether 
You'd call them two letters just joined together, 


‘Two little letters; you will agree 
‘That they will stand for you and for me. 


Three little letters; thie fs not hard; 
They will now make part of a yard. 














CONUNDRUMS. 
‘What is the oldest piece of furniture? The multipli- 
cation table. 
When is a boat like a knife? When it is a cutter. 
Why is a mimic like a type-setter? He is always 


copying. 
hy are good portraits like twin brothers fighting? 


They are etriking likenesses. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Florida Keys. (Floor, I, Dey, keys.) 


2. T w c 
z L 
Lo EB A 
Neer D ARB- 
Ro oA 
4 8 
A Y R 
PERIMETER—W. C. BRYANT. 

3. MATE Sate 
BANG Hana 
cAaARS Ears 
a VER EVER 
R OoUT Pourwr 
wanopD SanpD 
BEAR HEAR 
BAT 8 Eats 
PUR 8 AIR 8 
WANT Rane 
8 TEM Ive 
P OB E Nose 
BARB Gare 

SHEEP SHEARING. 

4 JUNE ROSES 
UVvVeEA Ovoutus 
Near S oULV B 
Earmu Euvegrer 

8S BEER 8 


8. Hut, onion, uranite, steam, envelope, harebell, old. 
map, Iaudanum, Delhi. Houschold implement, 
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The Suascniption Prick of the ComPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
y 





Tye ComMPANTON Is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
© order is rece! y the Publishers for its discontinu- 
nd all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
hy law, 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Nhonkl be male in Money-orders, Dank-checks of 
Dr: WHEN THER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
« 





















send the money ina registered letter. All 
postimasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUS —Remember that the Publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be pald, 

zive the name of the Post-Office to which your 

is sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


‘The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrcarages are pald, 
and thelr pape rdered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO,, Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 


—_—_—_—_ 
OPIUM AND CHILDHOOD. 

A few weeks ago a man in the State of New York 
vent five miles in haste for a doctor. 

Says the latter, “On my arrival I found a babe, cight 
months old, lying in the arma of its almost frantic 
mother; pale, comatose, bathed in perapiration, with a 
slow, feeble pulae, and pupils contracted to the size of 
a very small pin-head. 

Noise, rough handling, and dashing cold water in 
ite fuce utterly failed to arouee the child. 

“1 was told it cried hard that morning, hindering its 
mother from doing her work, and she gave it a dose of 
Jandanum about five o'clock, and another about two 
hours later. It was then one P. M. Tasked how much 
she gave, and she said she did not know. ‘Surely,’ said 
1, ‘you know whether it was four, six, or ten drops.’ 
‘But, doctor, I did not drop It.” Finally she told me 
the first dose was half a teaspoonful, and the last all the 
poon would hold. On my expressing surprise that tt 
had not killed the child outright, she eaid she had often 
given it half a teaspoonful.” 









Al 
































ps there are many mothers but little wiser than 
the nbove. Opium ought never to be given toa child 
except at the doctor's order. Even when given in 
small doses its reaction will be unfavorable to eound 
health. 





pee etes 
PLAIN, STRAIGHTFORWARD ANSWER. 

Lawyers who demand precision in a witness some- 
times get it with interest. Farmer Marston, of Nor- 
way (Mc.), riding one day in his one-horse wagon, ran 
over and killed one of Sam Pingrce’s pigs. 


Pingree sued him, and at the trial of the case one of 
Marstov’s witnesses was Uncle Tim Smith, a good old 
soul—as honest as the day is long—truthful and simple- 
hearted—albeit, a little Inclined to tell big stories of his 
own exploits. Uncle Tim had seen the whole thing— 
had seen the pig run under the horse's fect, coming 
very near to throwing Marston's team into a complete 
wreck. Holden took his witness in hand to cross-ex- 
amine him. 

“Now, sce here, Mr. Smith. We want none of your 
#’posin's—none of your t/a or buts; but I want you to 

ve plain, straightforward answers to my qucstions. 
Row, ‘then. Give your attention; you saw Mr. Mare- 
ton—the defendant in this casc—driving hie carriage 
past Mr. Pingree’s dwelling?” 

“No, sir!” 

“What? You did not so declare under oath?” 

“No, Sir!” 

“What! You did not see Mr. Marston driving past 
Mr. Piogree’s dwelling?” 

“Yes—I did!” 

“Your honor!” exclaimed Holden, turning to the Jus- 
tle with fire in his eye, and a thunder-cloud upon his 

row, — 

But the Judge did not allow him to finish. 

“Confine yoursclf to the witness, Mr. Hi 
dently, he knows what he is talking about.” 

‘Then, boiling with wrath, the peppery lawyer re- 
turned to the witness, who stood as calmly cool and 
serene as an autumnal morning in harvest-time. 

“Witness! I will ask you once more. Did you not 
tell this court in your direct testimony, that you stood 
near, and were looking on, when Mr. Marston passed 
my client's house?” 

# , sir,—I did.” 

And now, sir, what was he driving?” 
“(He was drivin’ his Hoss, sir.” 


ge 


A VENERABLE LADY. 

Bhakespenre, in “The Seven Ager,” says the last scene 
of all, that ends this eventful history, is second child- 
hood and mere oblivion. This asa general thing may 
hold correct, but there are exceptional casos. 


Mrs. Susan Stevena, of Boston, is in her nincty-second 
vest She was born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
been a resident of this city since she was eighteen 
ears old. She retains the full possession of all her 
faculties, and has remarkable powers of memory. 

She has distinct recollection of losing her mother 
when achild of five years. She remembers climbing 
the stairs of the State House on cleats when the bulld- 
ing was in an unfinished condition. She has lived 
through four war periods. She naw the flames issuing 
from the Charlestown convent when it was fired. 

She remembers the funeral sermon of General Wash- 
ington, from Samuel 2:38; “Know ye not that there is 
‘8 prince and a great man fallen?” 

he has also pleasant memories of handshaking with 
Lafayette and Jackson. From unskilful treatment she 
lost the sight of one of her eyes about twenty years 
ago, but notwithstanding is a constant readcr of the daily 
newspapers, the old Farmer's Almanac and the New 
Teatament. 

Bhe was received into the membership of the First 
Baptist Church in this city forty-six years ago, and tells 





den. Evi- 














of one of the brethren cutting the ice for her immersion 
in the water below the old State Prison in Charles- 
town. R 
Eight years ago her son gave her a Testament in large 
type, and she ix at present reading it the ninth time 
systematically, nnd has through Ife practised the 
“temperance” and “moderation” which its teaching 
enforces. 
——-++- 


MEMORY IN SHEEP. 
Tow aman recovered his sheep through their reten- 
tive memory is told in Good Worda as follows: 


I was acttled in North America farming, and kept a 
number of Merino sheep, including several valuablo 
bucks. ‘These latter (with a few yearlings) I trained to 
come to call, and in especial had christened one “Jack,” 
and a fiae young lamb “Tommy.” 

Christmas, 1879, I passed at a friend's, and on my re- 
turn found no response to my calls for cither of them 
when visiting the yards. I luo missed about n dozen 
ewes. 

Marks of “bobs” on the snow near the inclosure 
showed that thieves had been at work, but, although I 
hunted the surrounding country, I could find no traces 
of my lost pro erty. 

A mont elapsed, and I received a hint as to the 
whereabouts of the animals, and, getting a acarch war- 
rant, I rode away some twenty miles, wccompanied with 
the marshal for the district, to a scttler’s farm. 

My request for the return of the loan wax laughed at, 
and the theft denled; but being well armed, my com: 
panions (by this time increased in numbers) and my- 
self insisted on viewing a flock of ahecp grazing on the 
Prairie some little distance away. 

When about a hundred yards off I commenced calling, 
“Jack, Jack, Jack!—Tommy, Tommy, Tommy !" when 
to my delight and the extraordinary surprise of the by- 
standers, the two shecp detached themselves from the 
herd and came up to me at a gallop. 

The whole affair was so evident, that restitution and 
subsequent punishment of the thieves followed in due 
course. 

The poor animals had been changed as to appearance 
in every possible way, but memory (and n hope of oats 
6 usual) proved unimpaired. This fact was given in 
court as evidence, and was verified by the onlookers. 
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HOW THE OLD SALARIES WERE PAID. 

Between 1777 and 1784 the Territory of Tennessec 
(really part of North Carolina) maintained a State Gov- 
ernment under the name of “Franklyn.” In the old 
records—quoted once by Daniel Webster in a Congres- 
sional speech—stand the following curious statements 
of the way payments were made in a time when the 
people had no current money. 


“Be it enacted by the Gencral Assembly of the State 
of Franklyn, and It is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That from the first day of January, 1770, 
the salaries of the officera of this Commonwealth be as 
follows, to wit: 

“His Excellency the Governor, per annum, 1,000 deer 
skins; 

“(His Honor the Chief Justice, 600 deer akins; or, 600 
raccoon skins; 

“The ‘Treasurer of the State, 450 raccoon skins; 

“Clerk of the House of Commons, 200 raccoon skins; 

“Member of Assembly, per diem, three raccoon 
skins; 

“Entered into a law the 18th day of October, 1779, 
under the great eeal of the State.” 


‘The well-worn burlescue of the “leather medal” sug. 
venta a vague reference ta the timoa when aline ware 


vie Acer Coupe: ioe vine: uay BuW ne mae Lo nve 
80 long (ninety years), and how he got rich. 


In answer to the first question Mr. Cooper said, “I 
should put it in two words~ Live soberly and righteous- 
ly. We are required not to cat too much, nor to drink 
too much, nor to work too much, nor to play too much. 
We are living on enrth under beautiful and beneficent 
lawe, laws designed in infinite wixdom for the elevation 
of mankind. I infer that just in proportion as we live 
in obedience to there laws we shail have health and 
comfort. If we disubcy these laws, we shall pay the 
penalty. The penalty ‘of disobedience must be’ paid 
somewhcre, somewhere at some time.” 


Then to the question what general rule ho had fol- 
lowed which had enabled him to acquire his great 
wealth, he said- 


“One was that I determined to give the world an 
equivalent in some form of useful labor for all that I 
consumed In it. I went on and enlarged my business, 
all the while keeping out of debt. I cannot recollect a 
time when I could not pay what I owed any day... 

“My rule was: Pay as you go. I cannot remember 
the time when any man could not have had for the ask- 
ing what I owed. Another thing I wish to say’ All 
the money I ever made was in ‘mechanical business, and 
not in speculation.” 

aoe 
SHE COULD NOT CLIMB. 
Talking across miles of country rather increases the 


Mability to mistakes. At least one cannot know 60 well 
who he is talking with : 


The other day John F. Wallack, Superintendent of 
the Western Union Telegraph in this district, related 
8 bit of his experience. It occurred during one of 
the night storma eo frequent last summer. The vio- 
lence of the wind had detached the trunk quadruplex 
wire, ueed for New York busincss, and the testing in- 
strument located the break at the first pole west of 
Lewisville. Mr. Wallack called up the operator there, 
and ordered that the break be fixed. 

“Can’t go out to-night; storm ia too bad,” was the 








reply. 
“Storm or no storm, the thing has to be fixed.” 

“Well, I’ve got no ladder.” 

ma out and climb the pole.” This somewhat 
testily. 

“I can’t climb the pole.” 

“What's the reason you can't?” Mannger’s temper 
going fast. 

“Tm a woman.” 

Mr. Wallack had forgotten, In the press of bueincss, 
that Lewisville had a female operator, but when ro- 
minded of it he hired two boys to attend to it.—Jndian- 
apolis News. 


A witty old American judge, who had spent an 
evening with s young lawyer in the country, whose of- 


fice was on the second story, on taking his departure 
stumbled on the staire and fellto the bottom. The 
young lawyer, hearing the noisc, rushed out, and recing 
the judge lying on his back at the bottom of the atairs, 
hastencd down, and with great anxiety asked, “Is 
your Honor hurt?” “No,” said the judge, scrambling to 

is feet, “but my legs are.” 


SS 








A MINISTER, while marrying a couple recently, was 
rather disconcerted on asking the bridegroom if he was 
willing to take the young lady for his wedded wife, by 
his scratching his head end saying, ‘Yes, I’m willing; 
but I'd a much rather have her sister.” 


== 


A PROFEssOR, lecturing on the effect of the winds in 
some western parts, remarked: “In travelling along 
the road, I even sometimes found the logs bound and 
twisted together to such an extent that a mule couldn't 
climb over them, so I went around.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A SUNMBR DIINK, 

Puta teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate ina glass of wa- 
ter, sugar to taste, and you havea delicious drink, that 
fa more healthful than any made from lemons or limos, 
and a deal more gratifying to the thirsty recipient,-Com. 
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free for I cents. Addre: HARTE, 
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male or female. Gor y can be made selling the ROY- 
AL LUNG, LIVER AND KIDNEY PAD. 

For full particulars, address 

ROYAL PAD CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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5 sets reeds only 865. 
Pianos $125 up. ¢@~ illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Addre BEATTY, Washington, 
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Make them from 
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New York, and receive 12 beautiful Curo- 
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our Mlustrated Catalosuc, Is 
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d . . sfofession as a very PALATABLE, 
AROMATIC TRON TONIC for the cure of dyspep- 
atu, loss of appetite, boils, ete, BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for %4-page 
catulogne with price-list and full infor 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F'G CO., 

897 Washington Street, Boston, Maas, 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time, Many who lave siinply taken 
I pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or sent by mull, for eight 
letter stamps, I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 
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Illustrated Catal 
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WOOD SOLE SHOES. 
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Butche 
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Boston, Mass. 

















DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 


For home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mall 25 
cents, and two 3c stamps for postage. 4 packages $1, 
prepaid. Composed of parilia, Life of Man, Juni- 
for, Winter-Green, Dandelion, €c. Prepared ai N. E. 


nic Dey hy Ue on Street, Boston. 


M. D., Proprietor. 
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THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
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For the Companion, 
MARTY’S CABBAGE CROP. 
By Mrs. Rebecoa Harding Davis. 

Bugby was hungry. 

Being a boy, he always was hungry; but there 
were especial reasons, this cold, nipping morning, 
why his stomach should gnaw so sayagely under 
his tight little jacket. In the first place, the break- 
fasts and dinners which his mother had given him 
lately had been growing thinner and smaller until 
yesterday they dwindled down to one bit of corn- 
bread in the morning and nothing at all through 
the day. 

In the second place, it was in holiday week, and 
whenever Bughy went throug} the village the 
smell of roasting turkeys, mince pies, or spice cake 
came to him from the kitchens. 

The stars were still in 
the sky when he scram- 
bled up and began to 
dress. 

“Whah yer 
sonny ?" said Marty, 
mother, following him 
down the ladder to the 
little kitchen, Marty 
was #@ young mulatto 
woman with a low voice 
and a gentle face which 
Bug thought the pret- 
tiest in the world. She 
shivered and conghed, 
and Khe put her cloak 
around her and picked 
up the slaked fire. 

“Yoh go back to bed, 
mammy. Whah fo’ you 
gitup ? Dah aint nuftin 
foh to cook, und dal 
haint a spec’ o’ dust in 
de house to clean. No 
use scrubbin’ no more. 
Long's yoh stay in bed 
yoh won't be hungry. 
I'm gwine take de cah- 
bages toh de stoh, an’ I'll bring back a pocketful 
of money.” 

He went off chuckling and whistling to the out- 
house where the cabbages were stored, while 
Marty washed and put on her gown and tried to 
tidy still more the spotlessly neat kitchen. As 
Bug had said, there was nothing to cook. She 
wished there had been, for she felt weak and had 
to sit down now and then. But the money for 
the enbbages would come soon, so she began to 
sing, too, a lilt about “marchin’ to de mawnin’.” 

Marty and Bug had shrill voices, and took a 
good deal of fun out of their singing. They had 
been slaves in Virginia. Five years ago, Marty's 
husband, Cassius, had gone with his young mas- 
ter into the Southern army. Marty never had 
heard of him again. Her mistress diced, and the 
plantation was sold, and when all the slaves were 
freed, there was nothing left for her to do but to 
take Bug and follow the great drove of negroes 
coming North. She had saved a little money 
with which she rented this cabin and lot in the 
country town of Fayctte, took in washing, raised 
vegetables to sell, and so kept them alive. 

But the hard times made the women of Fayette 
economical; they would not give out their wash- 
ings any longer, and in December the vegetables 
all were sold except the cabbages. Marty and 
Bug, after much consultation, had concluded to 
hold them back until now, when they would bring 
a high price. 

Bug came in presently, gray with the cold, but 
in high good-humor. 

“Dah’s eighty ob ’em, mammy. Mr. Frighy’s 
buyin’ em by de wagon-load at ten cents apiece. 
Dey’s skase dis year, an’ de folks hyar is mighty 
fond ob cabbages. He says to me yes’day, 
‘Fotch ‘em along, bub. T’ll take all you’ve got at 
dat price.’ 

Marty, meanwhile, was puzzling over a sum. 

“Eighty times ten,” she said at last. “Pears 
to me dat's eight dollars, Bug. Dat’ll kerry us 
purty well in till de spring, I tell you.” 

“We kin afford a fried chicken for the holiday, 
mammy ?” 

“Course we kin. Come, git along, souny. De 
day’s broke an’ you've a good mile to go.” 

Bug had borrowed Sam Cole’s big push-cart 
over night. Any of the neighbors would lend 
Marty or Bug whatever they asked, they were 
known to be such kindly, honest folks. 


gwine, 


is 











the cabbages in the cart; solid, big, pale-green| pic, his breakfast? 


balls. Never had she seen a prettier sight. How 
many days of hard work and aching bones had 
gone into them! But they were going to repay 
her now. 

“We'll lib like a king an’ queen, Bug,” she said. 
“T'll git a bit ob bacon an’ make yoh chicken-pie” 
—for Marty had been a famous cook in Virginia. 
“Dah was nuffin yoh pap liked so much as chick- 
en-pic." 





“Nuffin I like so much, cyther!” said Bug, 
promptly, for he always riade himsclf after the 
pattern of this unknown lost father. “Whah d'ye 
s’pose he is, mammy ?” 

Marty did not answer. She was sure that he 
was dead or he would have come to her; he would 
know somehow how much she wanted him. She 
was an affectionate, faithful soul, and she never 
had any one else to care for but her husband and 
Bug. 

“TL reckon I'll be off now,” said Bugby. “I'll 
bring back some meal and ‘lasses for brekfuss, an’ 
then tote the rest ob dem.” He pushed the cart 
into the smooth, icy road, and Marty went in to 
the kitchen. 

She looked out of the window at the boy push- 
ing the cart down the hill. He was more than all 
the rest of the world to her. But oh, what a 
great world it was! What could she do for her 
boy in it? She wanted him to have schooling 
and a chance like other boys, and she was 60 mis- 
erably poor! If Cassius was alive, how could he 
ever find her in this great full North? 

But Marty never was miserable long. “De 
Lohd's undeh all,” she said, and began to sing, 
going to her work, when the door burst open and 
in rushed Bugby, a cabbage in hand. 

“Look dah!” holding it out, “I jess took off de 
two outest leaves an’ look dah!” 

The cabbage was literally tunnelled by worms. 
Marty took it with a gulp of dismay. 

“Tisn't wurf nuffin. Dah's ten cents gone. 
‘Well, leab it, Bugby, and hurry along.” 

“But de rest, mammy ?” 

“QOh-h!” She had not thought of the others. 
She ran out to the cart, inspected each one, then 
to the great heaps. There was not a single sound 
one; they were riddled through and through. 
But the outer leaves were fair and sound. 

Marty was weak and sick from hunger. She 
felt this disappointment was more than she could 
bear. She threw her apron over her head and sat 
down on the kitchen steps without a word. 

Bugby stood looking at the heap of calbages, 





Marty went out and helped him pile up some of 


Where was his holiday dinner now of chicken- 








ard as he could. 


Me kicked the eabbages as| grocer. “A very honest woman. New, half-a- 


dozen rich farmers have sold ime wormy cabbages 


“Mammy,” he said the next moment, “they | within the weck. And I think it likely Marty de- 


don't look bad at all. An’—an'"—eying her fur- 
tively—“Mr. Frigby don't pick de outest leaves 
off. He just tumbles ’em in de cellar "mong de 
rest. He's got wagon-loads dah. An’"—his 
voice got very thick and fast—“he wouldn’t neb- 
ber know whose dem dar cabbages was.” 

Marty took down her apron. ‘Cornelius Bughy 






Jackson, am youn thief? It’s. bad ennff to lose 
de cabbages, but don’t let me tink‘my boy's gone 
—gone toh de debbil.” 

In the grain, Bugby was honest. 

“I'm not a thief!” he howled, and kicked the 
cabbages again. ‘But I’m so hungry I'm sick, 
mammy.” 

“I know, sonny boy.” Marty turned into the 
cabin desperately, to sce if there were any of their 
poor little belongings which she could sell. But 
who would buy the worn-out chairs and table 
from a negro cabin ? 

“L'll go down to the village an’ see if I kin git a 
day’s work foh our vittals, Bug. An’ do yoh take 
two or three ob de cabbages an’ show to Mr. 
Frigby, an’ assplain de reason why we can’t send 
him any.” 

Bug set off on his errand with half-a-dozen of 
the cabbages lying in the bottom of the push- 
cart. 

Never had such savory smells tormented his 
nostrils as came that morning through the cold, 
frosty air. Buckwheat cakes, sausages, hot cof- 
fee! And he was so ravenously hungry! 

At Frigby's shop-door, too, hung chickens, 
ducks, strings of pudding. His mouth watered; 
he stopped at the steps with his push-cart. Why 
not sell Frighy the cabbages and buy a chicken? 
He could tell his mammy that Frigby had given 
ittohim. Why not? He stood irresolute. The 
devil was fighting as hard for the soul of the little 
black boy as for that of any saint. 


Presently he ran up the steps carrying a cab-! 


bage, and went up to Frigby, who was busy tak- 
ing an order from a lady in black. 

“Ah, Bug! brought the cabbages? Put them 
in the cellar. Tom will pay you.” 

“See dar!” burst out Bugby. “Dey’re woimy; 
dey’re all done gone wormy! Mammy haint got 
one to sell you.” Then he turned and kicked the 
cabbage furiously down the steps. ‘You ole 
cheat! Clar out o’ my sight!” he screamed. 

The lady, who was young, laughed. “What 
alls the child ?” she said. ‘Who is he ? 

“It's Marty's boy Bug, Miss Given,” 








said the 





pended on hers for her winter's living. What 
else did you say?) Any canned goods 2?” 

Miss Given came down the steps a moment 
later. Bug still stood cying the cabbages with a 
kind of blank despair, which was so funny on his 
ugly little phiz that she laughed again. 

“What were you going to trade for them ? Come, 
Bug, tell me all about 
it.” 

“T'd be glad to trade 
de whole cighty for a 
hoc-cake, an’ dat’s a 


fac’,” almost sobbed 
Bug. 
‘The young lady looked 


grave. “Have you had 
no breakfast? Is it so 
bad as that? Here, jump 
up behind on this phae- 
ton. Tam going to drive 
out home, and you shall 
have your breakfast and 
something to take 
home.” 

Miss Given heard 
Bug’s whole story before 
she reached home,—cab- 
bages, chicken-pie, lost 
father, and all. Her 
cheeks were warm and 
her cyes wet as she 
stopped at the door and’ 
flung the reins to avser- 
vant, ‘Wait here fo. 
me a. mir ‘e,, Bughby,’” 





stood smoking and chat- 
ting. 

“Who is your groom, 
Elsic ?” said her father. 
**A new discovery ?” 

“I want to tell you 
about him,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘And you, Doc- 
tor Coyt,” turning to an 
old gentleman near. 
“Just listen to this,” and 
she told Bug's story. “I call that heroism,” when 
she had ended, “if it was about nothing better 
than cabbages and bacon.” 

Doctor Coyt, who was a gentleman from the 
neighborhood of New York on a visit to her fa- 
ther, had listened intently. 
isis very singular,” he said. ‘I half sus- 
pect—Did the boy tell you his father’s name ?” 

“No. But their master was a Cul. Denham, of 
Louisa County.” 

“I thought so! Send my coachman here,” he 
said to a servant passing. “And, Miss Given, 
please call your boy.” 

A stalwart, middle-aged colored man entered. 
Miss Given looked at him anxiously. He had a 
manly, honest face, but a sad one, like most of 
his race. 

“Cassius,” said the doctor, ‘did you leave any 
family in Virginia ?” 

“A wife an’ chile, sah, I went back for dem 
when de war was ober, but dey was gone, nobody 
knew whar. I nebber hope to see dem. I done 
gib up de hopes ob dat, sah, long ago.” 

“What did you call your boy ?” 

“Cornelius Bugby’, sah.” 

“Dat’s my name,” gaid a shrill voice behind 
him. 

Cassins turned, stepped back, looking at the 
hoy, then at the doctor. His breath failed him. 

“Do—do ye mean to say dis is my chile?" he 
stammered. 

“T believe it is, my boy.” 

“God hev mercy on me!" He took Bug up by 
the shoulders, sect him down, langhed and sobbed. 
in a way pitiful to sce ina strong man. “Whar— 
whar’s yer mudder, boy ?” and when Bug, who 
was so scared that he could not be glad, stam- 
mered out an answer, Cassius looked appealingly 
at his master. 

“Of course, be off. This will delay my going 
home for a day or two,” he said, turning to his 
host. Both men were a little ashamed of the 
moisture in their eyes. “My wife is anxious to 
have a good woman in the porter’s lodge, and it 
will suit ue entirely to put Cassius’ wife there. It 
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is a pretty cottage, and they will he thoroughly 
comfortable in it.” 

In the meantime, Miss Given had run out of 
the room, and in a few moments a man with two 
great baskets of provisions followed Bug and his 
father across the fields. He was a colored man, 
as it happened, and when he reached the cabin 
and heard Marty's wild sobs of joy inthe room, 
he felt as if he were one of the family, nodded and 
laughed and shut the door. Then he drew out the 
kitchen table and spread a magnificent feast and 
beckoned to Bug. 

“Git yer mudder to eat somefin’. She’ll bear de 
good news better,” he said. 

Such a breakfast! Coffee and white biscuit 
and smoking steak and a plate of great red 
apples. Bug seized one before he went in for his 
mother. 

“Pears like dem cabbages was a good crap af- 
ter all,” he said, reflectively. ‘Brought in all 
dem vittals, beside pap.” 

“T tink it was you who brought ‘em in, your 
hornsty,” said Josh. “You're a good little chap, 





class," said 
pprobation. 


“y 
Bugby, with a calm nod of s 
“But UU go call mammy an’ fall t 


s, I allus was reckoned fu 
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FROM THE SWEDISH. 


creatness sinks to nought, 
And carth’s sweet music d 
When to eternity our thonght 

‘Un wings of hope doth rise. 


How mort: 








Mus, MILLARD. 
—— +e 
For the Companion, 
A CLIMAX. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
, that’s him!” 

And the whole ing society of Plumb rushed. 
to the front windows of Mrs. Fiddler's house ; 
luckily there were three windows, and five heads 
to a window are not too many. Mrs. Deacon 
Swert alone, a placid, silent, fat little woman, did 
not stir; she sat swaying back and forward in her 
rocker, basting patch-work, as cool and serene as 
if the minister clect had not been going to the 
train by those front windows. 

As the Rey. Mr. Brown's hat-brim disappeared 
round the corner, the fifteen curious women re- 
turned to the quilt. 

“Real spry-lookin’, now, aint he?” inquired 
Miss Lorindy Peck, of society at large. 

Nobody answered Miss Lorindy’s question, but 
Lucy Squires, a weedy, oldish girl with scanty 
light hair and green eyes, who said, softly, — 

“Ves real romantic-lookin’, 1 think.” 

“Romantic!” sneered Lorindy. ‘Looks more 
like rewmantic, I should T never see one 0° 
them big men but what took it in their j'ints, fust 
or last.” 

“Well, whatever he is to look at, I hope he's a 
goin’ to raise the state o’ morality in Plumb,” 

ighed Mrs. Bighting, an elderly lady with a square 
ce, a false front set in yellow-brown pulls, and a 
look of mingled spite and blandness about her 
wide thin lips, like the look of a cat who has just 
licked the cream off her whiskers, and glares at 
the offended housewife who almost, but not quite, 
detects her. Her small sharp gray eyes were 
furtive as a cat’s; they saw all the faults and 
follies of her neighbors with unerring insight, but 
that was all they saw. 

Lorindy’s eyes snapped at the idea that morals 
in Plumb needed “raising,” and her mouth opencd 
to speak words of warfare, when Polly Quincy in- 
terrupted her. 

“Haw! haw! haw!" laughed the jolly, rosy, 
stout woman whom everybody in the village, ex- 
cept Mrs. Bighting, loved and called “Aunt 
Polly.” 

“Looks well, don’t it?” she went on, “to sce us 
all a-runnin’, and a-peekin’, jest as though we was 
a passel o’ girls an’ he was a feller. Well, well, 
well, supposin’ he had ha’ looked round, ’Rindy, 
an’ seen me an’ you a-gawpin’ at him' bo! ho! 
ho!" 

“A cat may look at a king, I guess,” snapped 
Lorindy. 

“I think we had better be a-lookin’ at the neces- 
sary duties of the s‘ciety to’ards him as a minis- 
ter, ruther’n be talkin’ about his out’ard appear- 
ance,” purred Mrs. Bighting. 

“1 didn’t see but what you run along o’ the rest 
of us,” remarked Lorinda. Facts are stubborn 
things. Mrs. Bighting did not choose to hear this 
remark ; she went on,— 

“1 suppose we had ought to fall to and fix up 
the parsonage; mabbe get some things together 
for to furnish one room; he'll calc'late on that, 1 
expect.” 

“I should hate dreadfully to be a minister's 
wife,” said Lucy Squires, who was weakly garru- 
lous, and always bad to say something, no matter 
what it might be. 

“She can't never have nothing nor do nothing 
without all creation knows about it, and has to 
have their say, ’nd can’t never fix up her own 
house f'r herself, nor have no time to go nowhere. 
1 b'lieve T had as lives hev a railroad conductor to 
be married to, ’s a minister.” 

“Th' aint no danger of neither on ’em,” dryly 
remarked Lorindy. 

“Miss Peck hes hed experience? she knows,” 
put in Mrs. Bighting, with a wide smile. 
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“Well, I haint pestered and plagued no man till 
T fetched his hairs, if they wa’n’t gray, but fire-red, 








with sorrer to the grave, anyhow, if I be aa old 


maid!” retorted Miss Peck, glaring at the enemy 
with her sharp black eyes. 

“Lawful sakes!” said Aunt Polly, “scems as 
though we'd kinder got onter ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, and clean off of our own. I b'lieve we 
started to say what should be did for the pars’n- 
age.” 

“I think you did,” said Mrs. Swett’s quict voice, 
heard for the first time. . 

“I go in for makin’ of ’em a quilt, to start with,” 
said Lucy. “Quilts is always handy. Likely as 
not they'll have to keep minister’s tavern. Our 
tavern’s shet up owin’ to Goodlow Peterses’ dyin’ 
so sudden as he did, though I can't never under- 
stand what upon earth did ail him, for to have a 
risin’ of the lights at that time of the year aint 
what anybody’d look for, and it’s a most mysteri- 
ous disease to hev, anyway, but when things is so 
to be taken they will be so, and everybody knows 
that when anybody comes to a town, and they 
come considerable frequent in the summer time 
for to go up Bear Mounting and look off, they've 
got to go somewhere, and where they've got to go 
to when there aint no tavern J don’t know ef’—— 

“Do ye know where that quilt’s got to?” inter- 
rupted Miss Lorindy. 

“] should think something more, as you may 
say, appropriate like to a preacher of the gospel’s 
tabernacle, could be thought of,” blandly began 
Mrs. Bighting. “Mottoes took from Scripter, say, 
worked off in worsted for to hang up ‘round here 
‘n there; they would condooce to instruction and 
edification.” 

“Seems as though ‘twas kind of takin’ liberties 
thongh with folkses’ houses, don’t ye think ?” 
asked Aunt Polly. “T Know I shouldn't want no- 
body a-seleecting them things for me, anyhow; 
ight pick out some that wouldn’t be pleasin'. 

“Well, I dono as a minister's wife had ought to 
find fault with what her people gives to her, no- 
wa. she belongs, as you may say, to the parish ; 
she hes her duties, sech as takin’ the lead to 
mothers’ imeetin’s, mish'nary meetin’s, female 
prayer-meetin’s, sewin’ s'cicties, Bible-class of a 
and so to run things to home thet the 
er no need to be worried with worldly 


























*, moreover, she’s got to dress to sewt the 
parish, mus’n’t wear nothin’ folks thinks is too 
yuod, or too poor, or too gay, nor yet too humbly ; 
she must have jest sech things to cat as the hull 
parish doos, b'iled codfish a Sat’day, fish-cakes Sun- 
» pie 'n cookies ef they’re inade o’ drippin’ an’ 
cheap flour 'nm'lasses; must fetch up her fam'ly 
so's to sewt everybody s notions, and visit jest 
them tolks the parish picks out, and jest as often 
as they thinks proper.” Here Miss Lorindy, ont 
of byath, turned a look on Mrs. Bighting that 
“ealldd names” if ever a look did. 

Even her feline complacence was. stung by this 
catalogue which held up to contemplation not a 
few of her own requisitions of their last mini tor's 
a dainty little creature, born and bred in the 
city, whose delicate taste revolted at codtish, and 
who had not worn out the pretty and stylish 
dresses of her trousseau when she left Plumb. 

“Perhaps I might remind Miss Peck of them 
words she said to Lucy a spell ago,” said Mrs 
Bighting with an uneasy, yet still bland, expres- 
sion, meant for a smile. 

“Well,” interrupted Aunt Polly, “all this don’t 
go for to decide what we’re a-goin’ to do for the 
pars’nage; we've got to do sumthin’; it’s real run 
down, lyin’ idle this year back, and I think it had 
ought to be painted some. Wonder it she come 
trom the city.” 

“Well, [hope she did,” prattled Lucy; “'twas 
most like a Lady’s Book pictur’ when Mis’ Ells” 
[the last minister’s wife] ‘come here. My! didn’t 
she have a most beautiful laylock silk, ruffled up 
ever so high onto the skirt, and such a polonay! 
set like a glove and hed lace trimmin’s, and satin’ 
bows; it don’t really seem to meas though folks 
always docs make remarks about what ministers’ 
wives wear so much as they do here. 

“I was over to Stonebury tother day and I sec 
Mis’ Pease, the new man's wife, ’t they’ve got to 
the corner church, and my sakes! she hed a dress 
to behold! Why, ’twas velvet an’ silk an’ jet 
trimmin’s. I do set by jet, it’s so kinder shiny, 
and looks so spry onto black, ’nd then folks can 
wear it if they be in mourn’, same as feathers, 
—aud she hed feathers. I never see sech a bun- 
net; pink feathers, sure as you live, onto a little 
mite of a black lace bunnet, and a gold chain. 
Why, she looked as though she'd come out of a 
fashion magazine that mornin’. I never see any- 
thing so cute as that bunnet; it hed black lace 
strings onto it, and where they hed ought to hev 
been tied, they was fastened up with two pink 
roses. It was awful tasty, and"—— 

“Pears as if we'd got into a millinery shop,” 
said Miss Lorindy, curtly. 

“I was a-waitin’ for a opportunity,” said Aunt 
Polly, with a beaming smile, “to say I thought we 
might kinder combine the plans as has been spoke 
of by makin’ Mis’ Brown a album quilt; then 
she'd hev the quilt, you see, ’nd the mottues, too.” 

“Well, I dono what she wants of either of ’em,” 
returned Lorindy. 

“Bein’ a minister’s wife, I guess she'd hev about 
as many mottoes round as she wants, without 
hangin’ of them up, or layin’ of then down every- 
where. Besides, I think it’s kinder disrespee’ful to 
throw such things into folkses’ faces, so to §| 
same as you would wall-papers an’ fancy picturs. 
Ef we're a-goin’ to give her a donation like, let's 
give her somethin’ real useful; holders, or dish- 
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towels. I never see a house yit where the’ was too 
many o' them.” 

“Well, now,” laughod Aunt Polly. “Aint you 
aade quite a change from mottoes down to dish- 
cloths? S'posin’ we was to give her something a 
mite more tasty and jest as useful. A set o’ tea 
napkins, say; them will be extreme handy when 
she comes to have comp’ny, when S'ciety meets 
there, or Consociation, or sech. Folks likes enough 
napkins sech times, and if she’s young, an’ prob’- 
ly she is, for he aint but jest turned twenty-six, 
why, like enough she aint thought but what she 
can get along with a dozen of ’em.” 

“J should say, if I felt as though I was fit an’ 
prepared to lead the mind of this meeting,” ob- 
served Mrs. Bighting with acrid determination, 
“that seeing anything of a speritual nature seems to 
be, as you may say, contrary to the disposition of 
the ladies, though I shouldn’t have expected it, 
seeing who they be, ef I tras to advise, I should | 
recommend to buy a set of curtains to the study | 
windows; the sun is real powerful in there of a 
hot day, and it’s like to be discomposin’ to his 
mind when he prepares sermons.” 

“Well, well, now, you fev cast a shade onto 
us,” laughed Polly Quincy, “but I like the idee 
real well, Mis’ Bightin’. I’ve noticed oftentimes 
that that room was dreadfully sunny.” 

“Maybe he likes the sun, though,” piped Lucy 
Squires. 

“Some do. There was Mandy Allen, now; she 
wouldn’t never shet a blind not the whole endurin’ 
summer. Mis’ Allen, she took up the chamber 
carpet, for she said if Mandy hed to hev sech works 
in her house, she warn’t a-going to stan’ by an"! 
see good carpets faded out to a drab rag, as you | 
might say, for all Mandy's notions; but I dono 
as ‘twas a notion, after all. Mandy was weakly, 
I know; she doctored with a herb doctor down to 
Kilmer six months a-runnin’, and when she didn’t | 
get no health, she doctored with old Dr. Pease, "nd | 
he giv’ her seeny physic ‘nd rhubarb and ‘lixir 
pro ’nd salts ‘nd pikery by the quart, and them 
never did her no good. And then she wentto a! 
clairvoyant, and sperits proscribed fur her; but | 
she got worse instead of better, till she was dan- | 
gerous, 'nd then they sent down to Dartford for a 
tip-top doctor, eddicated to New ILaven an’ fin- 
ished up acrost the wate “he give her queen- | 
ann, and told her for to yet all the sunshine she , 
could; to walk in't when she got so’s she could | 
walk, and to set in’t; and he was real partie’lar | 
about what she eat, and"”— 

“Doctor shop, now,” snapped Lorindy. 

“Well,” smiled Mrs. Bighting, “we don't seem | 
really to come to no decision about the matter. I 
don't know but what we had ought to take a vote / 
ont. But, dear me!" turning sua fete 
“here's Mis’ Dea. Swett hasn’t peeped nor mut- 
tered on the matter; and she’s, so to spenk, a kind 
of an office-bearer in the church, and we had | 
onght to hear from her before we go any fur- 
ther.” 

“I don't see any need of it,” quietly replied Mrs. 
Swett, Jaying down her patch-work and looking 
up with a calm gaze at the eageras:embly. “Mr. 
Brown ts goin’ to board at our house, and he aint 
married!” 
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For the Companion. 
AT THE JUDGE'S. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

A pair of wistful blue eyes looked at the man- 
sion and broad grounds whenever little Lucy 
passed Judge Sloan's She longed to sce into the 
mansion—to follow the winding walks among the 
bright flowers and stately evergreens, though her 
cottage-home, with its elms and velvet grass, was | 
as dear to the little maiden as Mrs. Sloan's could 
have been to its sad-faced mistress. 

One day, Lucy was to take her baby-brother in 
his carriage out of the way of the jelly-making. 

“May I go up by Judge Sloan's 7” she asked. 

“That would be a long walk, and the day is 
warm,” the mother objected. 

“But I don’t get tired when J gothat way,” Lucy 
said, with prompt courage. “I keep thinking 
about the flowers and walks and fountains, and 
pretty soon I am there.” 

Well, the mother gave consent for Lucy to go, 
and turned to look after the jelly on the stove. 
She was absent-minded ; so when Lucy said, “May 
I go in at Mrs. Sloan's a little while ?” the mother 
said “Yes,” without knowing that she was saying 
anything. 

So with wide eyes shining under her buff sun- 
bonnet, Lucy went cagerly but carcfully on her 
glad way, picking the smoothest part of the rocky 
road—that the dear baby should not be jolted— 
down the hill, across the bright brook that was 
always running to the beautiful lake and never 
getting its journey done; then up, up, up the long, 
long, long hill on whose crest stood the “Palace 
Beautiful.” 

With heart beating quickly, she opened the great 
iron gate; she could not remember a time when 
she had not been longing to open it. She drew 
the carriage through. At last, she was within the 
enchanting precincts! Along the broad walks 
rolled the little wheels, grinding against the gravel. 
At the foot of the steps she left baby, and going 
softly up to the grand porch, timidly rang the 
bell. 

The servant who opened the door was a good- 
natured country girl instead of a fine city maid. 
She saw no desecration in the fact that a meek, | 
scared little girl, in plain dress, was at the jndge’s 
grand front door. The two looked at cach other: 











added, “That's 


without speaking, the servant wai for Lucy to 
tell her errand, Lucy waiting to be invited in, 

At length the maid said, “What have you come 
for?" 

“To see Mrs. Sloan,” Lucy said, in low, awed 
tones, and then the truthful soul wondered if she 
ought to add, “And the house and the flowers,” 
for she was conscious that the chief end of ber 
call was to see these. Mrs. Sloan she could see 
any Sunday at church. 

Through the open door, Mrs. Sloan heard Lucy’s 
timid words. Their tone brought to mind her shy, 
sweet Bessie, who had been laid away under the 
snow. 

As Mrs. Sloan came to the door, Lucy would 
not have lifted such an anxious face could she 
have known how shallow the tears were lying be- 
neath the grand lady's softening cye 

“You have come to see ine,” she said with sweet 
voice. “That is kind. You are Mrs. Clark's lit- 
tle girl.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Lucy hastened to reply, pleased 
at being recognized. 

In the same moment, the lady pushed back the 
buff sun-bonnet, and gave Lucy a kiss which seat- 
tered all doubts as to the welcome. 

“Come into the library, dear; you must be 
warm and tired.” 

“I brought my baby; he’s down there in the 
carriage.” Lucy looked up, all her face in anx- 
ious questioning. 

What if Mrs. Sloan did not like babies! Many 
ladies did not. 

“Oh, did you?" Mrs. Sloan said, with a ready 
smile. ‘That is very nice. You go into the libra- 
ry. I will bring tfe baby in.” 

“He might cry!" said Lucy, very anxious. 
“He's afraid of strangers.” 

“Is he? Then you can come down the steps 
with me so that he can keep you in sight.” 

She lifted the baby, while Lucy watched, solici- 

tous for his good behavior. At finding himself in 
strange arms, baby puckered his lips and began 
to cry, putting out his hands to Lucy. The slim 
arins of the sister-nurse received the heavy baby, 
ged him into the library. 
Sloan soon took the children into a charn- 
ing dressing-room, where their faces were bathed. 
She braided Lucy's hair, tying it with a pink rib- 
bon from her rose-scented drawer. Then Lucey 
was asked what she would like to do by way of 
entertainment. 

“To look at your beautiful rooms and beautiful 
yard,” said Lucy. And then with a brave re: olve 
to make confession and ease her conscience, she 
the most that I came for; but I 
came some to see you—a good deal.” 

“Go wherever you like,” said Mrs. 

So the little maid went lifting and dragzing the 
big baby through the handsome rooiis, “up stairs, 
down stairs, in the lady’s chamber." It would 
have been wearying, but that the interest kept ber 
strength up. Once she came down to Mrs. Sloan 
with a question, “Who is that hanging up on the 
wall in a bedroom, with strew-colured hair and 
pretty blue eyes that laugh ?” 

“It isa picture of my Bessie when she was a 
baby.” 

“Did she paint it?” 

Think a moment and you will see that she 
could not have painted it. Your baby there could 
not paint his portrait.” 

“Of course not!” said Lucy, blushing. 
goose, But then, I haven't been to 
T always have to take care of baby. 

Having “done” the house, she put baby in his 
carriage and drew it alony shady winding walks, 
among sweet pinks and drowsy poppies and stately 
lilies and graceful fuchsias and spicy geraninms 
and great double touch-me-nots. She stopped a 
half-hour at the fountain, watching the sparkle, 
listening to the tinkle, and to the splashing fisbes. 

At length she heard a bell ringing and knew 
that it was dinner-time at the judge's. She was 
about to hasten home, but wanted to go back and 
thank Mrs. Sloan for the happiest morning she 
had ever spent. While she was hesitating, the 
lady came out to her. 

“You are to come and take dinner, my de 
she said, “I will send a note to your mother.” 

Lucy thought that Mrs. Sloan must know what 
was right; she so wanted to stay to dinner, in 
spite of her dread of the judge. 

How bright and beautiful the table did look set 
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in a large window with plants and vines al about! 


Baby was set in the high chair which had been 
Bessie’s; Lucy sat beside him on a big dictionary. 
Very anxious was the little mother lest he mixht 
misbehave and get sentenced by the solemn judge. 
By constant ‘ilance she got him through two 
courses without his having soiled the linen, or 
broken any dishes, or been very noisy. But when 
the table was being cleared for dessert, he began 
rubbing his cyes and fretting for his afternoon 
nap. Lucy’s eyes gave ascared look to the judge's 
face, a beseeching look to Mrs. Sloan's, a coaxing, 
tender look to haby’s, and a longing lovk to the 
dessert. She was obliged to take baby from the 
table to a bed-room. 

Well, what do you think happened? Why, 
Lucy herself dropped fast asleep. 

When she waked, her first thought was of the 
dessert she had missed, for she felt sure that the 
afternoon was far spent. She sat up on the bed 
and saw something that set her heart to beating 
with delight. It was a little round table spread 
with u white cloth, and on it was a generous por- 
iion of the dessert; cake, blackherry pic, peaches 
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and cream. It was served on the prettiest dishes 
she had ever seen. 

When the children were again washed and 
combed, and had taken the dessert, there was a 
stroll among the flowers, with Mrs. Sloan. About 
five o'clock baby was put in the carriage, a bas- 
ket was filled three-quarters with peaches and 
early pears; a lovely bouquet was laid on these 
and the lid shut down. 

“Whenever you wish, come to sce the flowers,” 
satid Mrs. Sloan. 

“Thank you!” said Lucy, “and I would come a 
good deal to see you.” i 

Then she and baby went home, the judge’s man 
drawing the carriage. 

That was twenty years ago. Lucy now has a 
bcautiful home of her own. But she never secs 
little hands clinging to her iron fence, and wistful 
cyes peeping through the bars, that her thought 
does not go back tothat happy day at the judge's ; 
and the wistful eyes at the fence are sure to be 
brightened by some kindness which Mrs. Lucey 
offers in memortam. 

Th tgp 
For the Companion, 
CAPTURING A MAN-EATER. 

A young man.of-war's man, born on the Delaware, 
named Clinton Bradbury, leaving the United States 
in 1873, at the age of seventeen, hax, during the past 
seven years, “carried the mail” in Brazil, tended sub. 
marine cables in the East Indies, and been foreman of 
repairs on a section of the Madras Railway in Hindo- 
stan. Lately returned home, he relates the following 
story of un encounter with a tiger while ‘“boss-sahib”’ 
in this latter employment. 

“My section of track on the Madras Railway” (he 
says) “was that between the stations of Jooa and Kup- 
purpore, in the Deccan, five hundred and twenty miles 
up from Madras. I had eight miles in charge. It is a 
fine line, ali etecl rails and the road-bed kept in splendid 
order. It-ie an English company; all the material is 
brought out from England. A railroad here costs 
$80,000 to the mile, where Yankees would build it for 
$20,000. For it is a good country to run a line through, 
moatly level, and not at all ledgy nor marshy. 

“It astonished me in a country so thickly populated, 
to see so much game. There were a great many deer 
aud wild cattle. The natives rarcly have energy enough 
to hunt. 

“Tigers were pretty numerous thereabouts. As we 
went along the track on the hand-car, I often had 
glimpses of them in the edges of the thickets. The 
Englishmen hunt them. 

“Commonly the tigers in this quarter of India are 
shy. They run at sight of a man, and are no more to 
be feared, ordinarily, than a black bear in the United 
State: But now and then a tiger gets to be what the 
natives in this district call ‘doo-lu shad-uee,’ that is, an 
enter of man’s flesh, when it becomes, without excep- 
tion, the most dangerous, bloodthirsty brute in tho 
world. 

“The matives here never fear a tiger unless he bas 
become doo-lu shad-uee. 

“When they hear that one of these man-caters is 
about, a perfect panic spreads. The people will not so 
much as venture outside their villages. 

“Such a tiger will grow so bold in a week or two that 
he will dash right into a village and seize the firet na- 
tive he sees; will even rush into the huts and drag the 
poor wretches out of thelr beds. Human blood he is 
determined to have. 

“It is thought that such tigers get their firet taste of 
human blood accidentally. They are not by any means 
common. I had never even heard of one till I had been 
at Jooa five months or more; and I was subsequently 
told that a dvo-lu shad-uce tiger had not been known 
thereabouts before for ten or twelve years. With this 
one to which I allude, I had a lively experience. 

“Going to the station early one morning, in order to 
make the usual (rip along the Hine before the express 
went up, T found my four native track-men waiting me 
with Uh: hand-car on the rails; but I noticed that they 
were much disturbed and excited about something; 80 
much ao that they even forgot their usual kindly, polite 
‘salaam’ to ‘hors-sahib,’ as they called me, 

“Their names, by the by, were Kareem Bukah, Gulab 
Sing, Neendo Sing, Ummed Lodianah; Gulab anil 
Neendo were brothers, fine young fellows. These Hin- 
doo Inborers always become very much attached to a 
foreman who treats them well. They are quick to un- 
derstand orders, nnd have very mild, affectionate dis. 
positions. 

“I said ‘Good morning,’ and ‘Go ahead, boys,’ but 
they hesitated; then Kareem epoke up,— 

“There is an cater of man's flesh come to Sukooah, 
sir, said he, very gravely. (Sukooah fs a little hamlet 
betwixt Jooa and Kuppurpore, near the line, but has 
no station.) 

“*An enter of man’s fleah! what's that?’ aaid I. 

“*A tiger doo-lu shad-uee, sahib,’ Ummed explained. 
‘A monster!" 

“They went on to tell me, with frightened looks, 
that It had seized a woman but the evening before, and 
that the folks at Sukooah were all shut up close in 
their houses for fear of it. 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ I sald. ‘Go ahend, He won't touch us.’ 
I thought it a matter of no account. But it wae plain 
to see that the men were much alarmed. As we came 
up near Sukooah, and after passing it, their eyes scanned 
the bushes; and once or twice where we stopped to put 
in a new ‘tic,’ or drive a few fresh spikes, they seemed 
in real terror, peckizg this way and that like frightened 
har-s. 

“But we saw nothing. neither that morning nor dur- 
ing the week, of the tiger; there were reports, how- 
ever, every day of its having caught men and women at 
Sukooah. When one of these man-eaters has made a 
successful foray into a village, it will rarely leave that 
particular vicinity till killed. 

“But this was the first I had ever heard of their hab- 
ite; I supposed the stories were vastly exaggerated, and 
the subject did not bear with much weight on my mind. 
T did not even think {t worth while to carry my carbine 
on the hand-car. 

“But not more than three or four mornings after, T 
had ample proof of the ferocity and boldness of these 
abnormally fierce brutes. Coming back over the sec- 
tion from Kuppurpore Station, I had stopped to put io 
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@ new rall, not more than a mile from Sukooah. After 
getting off the hand-car, we waited ten or fifteen min- 
utes for the express to pass, then unhung the old rail and 
laid in the new one which we had brought along on the 
car. 








Kareem and Gulab were holding it in place with 
their bars. Ummed was driving spi¥oa with a sledge, 
und Neendo had stepped to the car where 1 stood for 
more spikes. 

“Suddenly, and as quick asa flash of light, a tiger 
burst from the thicket back twenty yards, perhaps, 
from the raile, and came, as it acemed to me (for I saw 
him when he started), with one bound into our midst! 
He seemed to shoot like a dart close down to the ground, 
and looked like nothing so much as one long yellow 
streak! The creature acized Gulab, who stood back to 
it. He was gone with the poor fellow down the bank 
and into some brush on the other side of the track al- 
most as quick as he had rushed out! Nota sound did 
the beast make till he caught Gulab; then he gave the 
ugliest, worst-sounding growl I ever heard. 

“I caught up a crowbar and gave chase, Ummed 
and Kareem came on after me with their sledges. But 
I might as well have tried to chase a whirlwind. The 
animal ran faster than a horse; I had two glimpses of 
it ata distance, racing on from thickct to thicket, get- 
ting farther off every moment. 

“The ‘through Bombay freight’ was due now in a 
few minutes. I had to hasten back to set the rail. So 
paralyzed with fright were my poor fellows, that I had 
to drive the spikes myself. We had seen our last of 
the luckless Gulab. 

“Another man named Musik Kyasth was hired to go 








porting this mass of iron rested on a roundish cobble- 
stone eet on a log beneath. 

“A ‘trip-line’ was then strung from the prop across 
the doorway of the hut. Later in the day, a goat was 
killed, and after dragging it along the track each side, 
we threw it into the hut behind the dummy. My 
{dea was that if the tiger were to come along and sight 
the effigy inside the hut, he would rush in to seize it 
and spring the dead-fall. 

“But the contrivance stood as we had left it when we 
went up past next morning. 

“Atthree that afternoon the hunting party from Mud. 
ras came. There was a colonel, a major, two captains 
and a licutenant, with three servants, a puck of hounds 
and many breech- loading rifles and smooth-bores. Word 
wau set out to gather a party of fifty or sixty natives 
for ‘beaters,’ and the grand hunt was eet for the follow- 
ing morning at four o'clock. 

“The party camped in the Station building that night. 
‘There were high anticipations of an exciting episode. 
At daybreak the hunt was called, and the whole party 
mustered. We took our distinguished guests up the line 
on the band-car and a small ‘fiat’ used for carrying rails. 

“As we passed my humble device for trapping 
the tiger, I pointed it out, merely for the sake of fur- 
nishing them a little amusement; and the major ran 
down the bank for a look at it. 

“But a loud exclamation from that martial gentleman 
drew us all after him! 

“Lo! there lay the man-eater, a great sleck bluck- 
and-yellow mottled brute, with his big tongue out and 
a ton of stecl rails across his back,dead! The Nimrods 
first stared. 





on the section in Gulab’s place, and I need hardly state 
that thenceforward I carried my gun and kept a sharp 
cye out—as sharp as did the hands, who lived and 
worked in constant fright. 

“Three or four days afterwards, we eaw a tiger cross 
the track fifteen or twenty rode ahead of us. He turned 
facing us, hearing the car coming; I fired at him, stand- 
ing up, at which he trotted down the bank and was out 
of sight when we passed. 

“Meantime, if rumors were true, not less than cight 
persons had been killed, three or four of them dragged 
ont of their huts, either in the carly evening or morn- 
ing. 

“T think it was the following Monday morning that 
we had our second experience with this bloodthirsty 
creature. 

“Some new tics needed to be put in at a culvert, half 
a mile or thereabouts below the place where the tiger 
had scized Gulab. On the north side of the track were 
thickets within a few rods; but on the south side only 
a few scattered bushes amidst grass knee-high. 

So, while the men worked in the little culvert, I 
stood on the track close to them with my carbine cocked 
and watclied the thickets on the north side, facing inthat 
directlon. ° 

“On a sudden, Ummed and Kareem gave a shout 
and sprang toward me, one with his bar, the other 
witha shovel! I thought they were golng to assault 
me! 

“The next moment I was knocked headlong by a tre- 
mendous blow from behind, and heard the same ugly 
growl! He scized Musik, the new man, and dragged 
him, despite his struggles, into the thickets long be- 
fore I could regain my legs and fire. 

“I think the brute’s first aim had been for me; but 
he leaped at me with such violence that he fairly pitebed 
me head foremost into the culvert amongst the 
others, i E 

“Ummed saw the animal start from behind a little 
bush on the south side of the track, where he bad lain 
watching us, while I was watching the jungle on the 
other side. 

“Pursult was uscless with any hope of raving Musik’s 
life, Thad the culvert patched up, then went down to 
Joon and got the depot-master. He and I together re- 
connoltred the thickets for several hours, hoping to be 
able to ehoot the monster. The thickets were very 
dense and thorny. 

“The sun getting up high and hot, we went back to 
Jooa and telegraphed tu Madras for some of the officers 
of the garrison to come up and hunt the tiger. In an 
hour or two we received word that five or six of them 
would come the next day on the mall train. 

“But meantime I hit upon a strategam for entrapping 
the animal. It was suggested to me by stories which 
my old grandfather in Pennsylvania used to tell of 
catching beara in what he called a ‘log-fall.". The de- 
pot-master and I, with the section hands, set to work 
and built a but of old ties, boards and brush up near 

the culvert. Inside the hut we made an effigy to resem. 
ble a Hindoo laborer as closely as possible. This “dum- 
my” we placed some five feet inside the doorway, aud 
over the intervening space we set up a “dead fall” con- 
sisting of siz old rails betwixt two pairs of stakes hav- 
ing a drop of near five feet. The foot of the prop sup- 





“Our visitors went back to Madras on the express 
disgusted—but took the tiger’s skin. I had rather 
thought that it belonged to me. 

“We had no further trouble there with tigers. Some 
six months afterwards, however, I participated in a 
very singular tiger-hunt at Moosurie, an account of 
which I may be able to give in a future sketch.” 


——_+o—___ 
For the Companton, 


CHEAP TOURS ABROAD. 

Travel is an essential part of education. Nothing 
can take its place. The best book can only give us the 
impressions of another. Intercsting and bewitching as 
those may be, they are but trivial as compared with our 
own sensations when we wander in strange lands and 
among foreign peoples. There are no memories so 
vivid as those of travel. They are vital and refreshing 
when others are faded or gone. 

He who travels enriches his miud with a collection of 
lovely pictures, strengthens his judgment by facility of 
comparison, and does away with his prejudices. He 
begins to understand that the horizon recedes as one 
marches boldly toward it. He realizes the purpose, the 
beauty, the harmony, of this vast and diverse world in 
which we live. His humanity, tolerance, and worthy 
ambitions are increased. 

T believe that a careful aurvey of old lands broadens 
and heightens the nationality of an American. It 
makes him more devoted to bis own land, because it 
teaches him to appreciate and understand Its privileges, 
Te will never realize how lightly he is governed until 
he has seen the heavy hand of paternal government fall 
on the inhabitants of older and less fortunate lands. 

Youth, and early youth, fs the season when he can 
best observe these things. I would give more for the 
keen, honest judgment of an enthusiastic, capable stu- 
dent of eighteen upon the condition of Great Britain or 
Germany, than I would for that of a cynical, over- 
worked business man of fifty. 

‘The boy, Just as he is about to enter upon manhood, 
secs with clear and penetrating vision. He hates 
shams, tyrannies, and lying compromises. He has but 
just shut the golden door of history behind him, and he 
sees the present in the mellow light of the past. If he 
waits until he is fifty before he visits other countrica 
than his own, he will have missed a great opportunity. 

Now-a-days journeying abroad has become easy. A 
quarter of a century ago, one might count upon his 
fingers the number of his friends who have been in 
Europe; now, if he had the arms and hands of Briar. 
cus, his fingers would not suffice. 

But the people who cross the Atlantic to wander in 
the Old World are generally men and women of mature 
yeare—those who have made or Inherited fortunes. 
They go jaded and fretted with anxiety, toil, or the 
milder social dissipations; they do not go to learn, but 
to rest and recreate. 

I find that a great many of them go to criticise, to 
cavil, and to mock, They climb the roof of Milan's 
matchless cathedral, grumbling because they cannot be 
hoisted up to it by an elevator; they find the Catacombs 
damp, and all that they say about Paris fe that they 
cannot keep warm there in winter. 

Now youth docs no such foolish things. It accepts 








the common bardships of travel laughingly, good-bu- 
mooredly, with that semi-divine elasticity which le its 
delightful possession; and its spirit riees superbly as it 
seea for the firat time the exquisite flush on Monte 
Rosa's mighty sides, the tender beauty of the ficlds 
along the Loire, or the romantic heights around Heidel 
berg, or beside the historic Rhine. Youth ueeda nu 
guide-book constantly in hand; it has instinct, intul- 
tion, sympathy,—things which you will not find even in 
the latest editions of Baedcker and Murray. 

Ob! the blessed hours of youth und travel! when the 
world seemed to be all our own! when Nature and Art 
were handmaidens specially appointed to minister to 
our z:mfort! How joyous were the fatigues! how ro- 
mantic the vexations! 

1 was eighteen when the peasant woman spilled a 
pail of milk over me in a third-class carriage on a 
French railway, one hot summer night when 1 was trav- 
elling from Chalons to Paris. How merrily we all 
laughed at the mishap! There was an old pricst in the 
compartment, and he took his black handkerchief and 
helped me to wipe away the milk. I laughed the leud- 
est of all, and no one was out of temper, because the 
youth himself was not. 

We cried for no spilled milk, but sang as we roll 
onward through the night, past the perfumed vineyards 
and the quaint stone villages. But bad I not been 
young, how I should have glared at the lucklees peasant 
woman! how oppressive I should have found the heat! 
how crowded the car! 

How, you inquire, can the young man, how can the 
young woman, the student, the seeker after culture, 
travel in Europe? Is it not too costly a luxury for any 
except the rich? No. Is it aot dangerous? No. Doce 
it not cause discontent, or unsettle one's mind for future 
study, or for sedate and tranquil pursuit of a career? 
No. If this be admitted, what, then, ts the best way fur 
students of moderate means to accure certain of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from travel in youth? 

In the first place, let no one who {s pursuing a line of 
study, or equipping himself or herself for some onc of 
the Hberal professions, contemplate a long tour abroud. 
By the term “abroad,” we will say, if you please, that 
Europe is understood, since Europe ia that part now of 
the Old World in which we are most direetly interest: 
ed. Short tours, confined to small sacctions, are the 
most effective for purposes of general culture. 

I once saw a young man who had been all over the 
Continent in two months. “T tell ye,” said he, with a 
little glow of pride, “I just made things hum !”” 

But he had seen nothing. It was as if he had ridden 
@ race horse all the way from Boston to Concord—a 
route on which there are beauties worth lingering near 
at every step. 

Ifthis young man had devoted his two months toa 
quict journey in two countries, situated near each other 
and yet differing widely in aspect, and inhabited by na- 
tions diametrically opposed in many of their methods 
of thought, he would have done himeelf inculculavle 

He would have learned to estimate peoples: he 
would have got a glimpse of the manner in which na- 
tlonal sentiment grows up. To understand a European 
nation well, one must study its neighbors. He must 
discover what influence the quarrels and disputes of 
centuries have bad upon national polity. ‘This is a 
most fascinating study for both young men and young 
women, when it {s pursued in conncction with travel. 

Now, in the second place, a short tour being resolved 
upon before starting, do a certain amount of reading 
with reference to the countrics which you propose to 
visit. Do not on any account neglect this. It is of far 
more Importance than to waste hours in endeavoring to 
learn foreign phrases to hurl at the heads of hurried 
walters, the great majority of whom speak English. 
‘Those absurd people who read the libretto of an opera 
while the piece is played before them are no more ri- 
diculous than you would be if you tried to read im- 
menscly while you were travelling. Do as much read- 
ing beforehand as you can, without neglecting other 
matters in which you are regularly engaged. 

For example, if you contemplate a short tour in 
Northern and Eastern France, and in certain sections of 
Germany, get from the libraries whatever refers to 
them. You will enjoy Rouen, Strasbourg, Heidelberg, 
and Mainz, very much more by reading about them be- 
forehand, than by endeavoring to cram on the spot. 

T have thought that perhaps the best way to illustrate 
a short tour is by describing one which I made mysclf 
years ago, and which I make bold to say may serve asa 
model of economy. 

But before I do this let me suggest two or three 
rather important matters. My experience is that par- 
tlea of four, or six, or cight, are clumsy, and do not 
cling together so happily and well as parties of three or 
five persons. Five seems to me large enough, unless a 
body of students propose travelling with a professor, or 
corps of professors. 

Three persons of reasonably congenial tastes will find 
it economical to keep together. A very great gain 
could occasionally be secured by combining their re- 
sources. Then it is easy to bring a thing down to the 
tyranny of the majority for a decision in case of dis. 
agreement. A party of four might split up, two seced- 
ing, wherv one of three would weather some very un- 
pleasant storms, 

Do not carry much baggage. Anything over sixty 
pounds will cost you money and delay ff you “register” 
it, or check it, as we should say; and you do not want 
large handbags. They are the enemies of an esthetic 
ramble. You want to be as free as air, independent of 
porters and hotel runners, and to keep out of the 
clutches of omnibus and carriage drivers. 

If you have occasion to buy an article of toilette in 
any country from Scotland to Spain, avoid the fine, 
splendid-looking shop. Seek out a modest place, and 
you will get a good article ut a decent price. In the 
splendid shop you will pay a price made especially for 
noblemen and gentlemen of hereditary fortunes. Pco- 
ple have to pay roundly in Europe for the right of be- 
longing to the superior classes. One of their “privi- 
leges” is the privilege of paying more than other fulke 
do. 

‘Travel third-class by day as much aa ycu can. Avoid 
night-trains, except when they are the only ones which 
have third-class. 

Now here is a trip which I made when I waseightecn, 
in company with a young man who was a bronze. 
worker, and wished to see famous statues in Germany, 
T recommend it, in connection with a brief one in Eng. 
land and Northern Fraace, because it io short, aud 
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affords fine material for thought and study before 
and after it is made. 

We started from Paris and went to Strasburg 
third class, an all day’s ride (from seven in the 
morning to eleven at night). We took our food 
in a basket, as we did for the next thirteen days, 


eating at hotels only 
when 
found it very cheap. 

We went from Stras- 
burg to Heidelberg, 
and visited the Schloss, rambled over the grand 
js, ate trout at the Wolfbrennen, visited some 
students’ iectings, and felt as if we bad been 
born there. 

From Heidelberg we went to Mainz and Frank- 
fort, and then from Mainz we drifted down the 
Rhine to Cologne. 

Tremember that we economized tremendously 
in Cologne. 1 bought some sausages, my com- 
panion a flask of white wine, and some bread and 
cheese, and with this baggage stowed in the bas- 
ket, we sought a hostelry. 

We speedily found one, and bargained for a 
bedroom. Would the gentlemen take 2 
Oh no! we never took supper at hotel: va 
healthy, ‘The Jandlord didn’t insist; but when 
our bedroom door was shut, if he could have seen 
us diminish the contents of the basket, he would 
have thought that we at least believed in an even- 
ing lunch, 

From Cologne we went to Berlin; from Berlin 
to Dresden—ah, happy, romantic two days that we 
spent there! thence to Prague, where we found 
life so cheap that even our previous economics 
seemed extravagant, and from there to Munich. 
From the Bavarian capital we climbed to Lindau, 
crossed the Lake of Constance to Basle in Switzer- 
land, and froin Basle sixty hours of travelling in 
third class, through most delightful scenery, 
brought us back to Paris after fourteen days’ ab- 
sence. 

My share of the expenses of the round trip was 
Jifly-siz dollars, which I submit is excecdingly 
cheap. 

Take down the map and look at the country 
through which we passed, and you will sce thut it 
covers a wide area. Still, it may be called a 
“short tour.” It was necessary for us to return to 
Paris in fourteen days. Fs 

But I should recommend a three weeks’ period 
for this journcy. Two-thirds of our expense was 
fur railway fares. 

If you live as we did, your bed and board will 
cost you little; yet we were satistied, and often 
very well served indeed. A three weeks’ tour of 
this kind could be made for seventy dollars. 

‘This trip began at Paris. So you will naturally 
Inquire abont getting to that city. To those for 
whom rigid economy is necessary, I would say 
that a steerage passage in summer from Boston or 
New York to Liverpool may be made with com- 
fort, and three or four friends together might make 
it absolutely agrecable, by taking a few simple 
articles ot food and toilette from home. 

‘The principal steamship lines would be glad to 
sell steerage tickets “over and back” for fifty dol- 
lars. For students of larger means, several lines 
offer round trip tickets for prices ranging from 
ninety dollars to one hundred and ten dollars. 
Every passenger train in England has a third-class 
carriage attached to it, so that you may travel cx- 
press from Liverpool to London for a very sinall 
sum. Then for twenty-six shillings you may go 
from London to Paris via Southampton and 
Havre. 

I think you will see that there are'the elements of 
avery profitable short tour in this journey through 
France and Germany. 

If 1 had the space, 1 would describe a trip in 
Ttaly, short and comprehensive, give rather more 
attention to prices, and speak of the manuer in 
which pleasant journeys for girl students may be 
planned. 

Perhaps the adoption of a uniform cap, or coat 


well, when we 












































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


with some little badge to indicate nationality, 
would be useful. Austrian and German students 
always wear some distinguishing mark when trav- 
elling. If the type of “American student” became 
familiar to Continental landlords, they would 
cease any endeavor to charge him high prices, and 





trust him with the indulgence which the sacred 

{qualities of youth and love of knowledge may 

rightly demand. Epwarp Kina. 
aE ge 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Not titles honor give to men, 
But men ther titles crown, 
ix royal virtue rules alone 
iost imperial throne, 
Mrs, MILLARD. 
a gy 
THE “MACHINE” IN POLITICS. 

Just now in this country great complaint is 
made of the operations of the “machine” in the 
management of political partics, and in the affairs 
of the nation generally. The form and details of 
what is called the machine differ according tu 
places and circumstances ; but in its character it 
always the same. The essential thing about it is, 
that it is an organized means of leading a party to 
a decision, which the party would not reach unless 
there were a strong pressure upon it from without. 

The name indicates what the machine is. It is 
mechanical in its working. It takes no account 
of the spontancous wishics of the voters who com- 
pose the party. It is directed by a few men who 
set up their own will in opposition to that of all 
others. Each member or subordinate of the ma- 
chine has a particular part of the political work to 
do, and the well-directed efforts of these men, 
working in one direction and with a set purpose, 
too often triumph over the better judgment of the 
voters of the party, who are an undisciplined ma- 
jority. 

Scores of examples could be given of victories 
of the machine, in forcing upon a party nomina- 
tions that were not to the liking of even a third of 
its members. Sometimes a candidate for so im- 
portant an office as the Governor of a State, is se- 
lected by one man, the leader or “boss” of his 
party in the State, and by dint of organized effort 
the nomination is carried, when a very large pro- 
portion of those who are expected to vote for him 
are persuaded that he is totally unfit for the 
place. 

The machine in New York, by means of which 
the candidacy of the two Senators who resigned 
their places in the United States Scnate was sup- 
ported in the Legislature, is a combination of men 
who are, or have been, or hope to be, office- 
holders, They are dependent upon Mr Conkling, 
or under obligations to him, or fear his power. 
This organization did its utmost to prevent the 
members of the New York Scnate and Assembly 
from exercising a free choice in the selection of 
Senators. 

It is not for us to say whether Mr. Conkling 
and Mr. Platt should or should not have been 
elected; but we can have no hesitation in con- 
demning the means used to obtain votes for them. 
No man has a right to use a position which the 
people have given him, to coerce other persons, 
who are chosen by the people for different func- 
tions, to do otherwise than as their consciences 
bid them. 

Where the machine rules, the people have a 
very small share in the Government. The ‘‘boss” 
helps his friends and they help him. Between 
them they make the nominations to office. The 
members of the party accept and vote for the 
candidates set before them, on the principle that 
it is better to elect the machine nominations 
than the candidates of the opposite party, thus 
giving the machine a victory. 

Then there arc new recruits for the machine, 

















and a new crop of politicians who are under obliga- 
tions to the boss, and the next triumph comes 
easier. And so it gocs on, until at last the people, 
becoming tired of having their candidates chosen 
for them by a little body of self-appointed leaders, 
overthrow the machine, and all gocs well until a 
new boss usurps the authority. 

The true occasion for smashing a machine is 
when it is first organized, but that is not casy, be- 
cause at first it docs not make itself obnoxious. 
‘The boss sets out on his career by being only an 
active worker, and he is encouraged as such. By 
the time he has assumed the airs and the tone of a 
dictator he has become too powerful to be put 
down easily. The people are obliged to wait until 
he does something so outrageously bad that it 
cannot be tolerated. But it is the fate of every 
boss and of every machine ultimately to be cast 
aside and rejected with contempt. The punish- 
ment is sumetimes delayed, but it always comes. 
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For the Companion. 


UPWARD. 


On the boughs with blossoms bright 
How the golden birds alight! 
May they fly 
Towards the sky, 
the grass below, 
wise, thelr sleek black foe 
4 which way they will Ko, 
Evil in his eye. 
Golden souls, In being'’s May, 
Fiitting on the white-blooni spray, 
Fly, O fly 
‘Towards the sky: 
Evil lurks beneath the tree, 
Eyereu IB LO BCE 
What your course of flight will be. 
Golden wings! mount high, 
CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Se hg SS 
“UNAVAILABLE.” 

That is the gist of it, though it is not generally 
stated so terscly. Aware—from personal experi- 
ence, mayhap—of the exquisite pain which the re- 
turn of an article causes the aspirant for literary 
honors, especially if young, the editor couches 
his declension of an offered contribution in lenitive 
language: ‘The editor regrets that he is unable 
to use your contribution ;" “The contribution you 
offer is returned with thanks,” etc.; usually ap- 
pending, “The rejection of an article does not neces- 
sarily imply lack of literary merit.” 

The phraseology of the “slips” accompanying 
returned articles varies somewhat with different 
editors. But, however worded, the idea to be con- 
veyed is the sane; the article is not such as that 
particular cditor desires. 

The reasons why an article may be ‘“unavaila- 
ble” are numerous, nor is it, in any wise, incum- 
bent upon an editor to state them. Very likely 
he could not do it, did he try. When Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had-oxamined a painting, of which a 
xentleman wished his opinion, he said, “Capital 
composition; correct drawing; color and tone 
excellent; but it wants—it wants— That!" 
with a snap of his fingers. What “That” was, the 
eminent painter was not able to express in words, 
though it was the only thing needed to render the 
picture entirely satisfactory. 

So an cditor intuitively knows if “That” is 
wanting in any manuscripts offered for his con- 
sideration. 

A very natural thought when one receives back 
an article upon which he bas labored honestly and 
earnestly, which he sincerely believed could not 
but prove acceptable and be accepted is, “If only 
I was a distinguished writer, anything from my 
pen would be available; but how can I ever achieve 
distinction if, because I have it not, my articles 
are rejected!” The statement that “cclebrated au- 
thors have not the least difficulty in firding 9 mar- 
ket for their wares,” is, of course, not tenable, 
unless supported by facts. What, then, are the 
“facts in the case”? 

Daniel Defoe, previously an author of wide rep- 
utation, o@ered the manuscript of “Robinson Cru- 
soe”—one of the most remarkable works of fiction 
ever written—to every publisher in England, and 
by cach of them was it successively returned. 
Long atter that morning when he “awoke to find 
himself famous,” Lord Byron had his articles de- 
clined,—contemptuously, too. Sir Walter Scott's 
“Waverley” lay in manuscript ten ycars before it 
found a publisher. That aggressive essayist and 
hater of shams, Thomas Carlyle, used frequently 
to have his articles “returned with thanks ;” and 
those which he sent to the Edinburgh Reriew were 
so changed by its editor, they bore but slight re- 
semblance to the “copy.” 

The MS. of “Jane Eyre” was “sent in its brown- 
paper wrapper to publisher after publisher, only 
to find its way back again.” Alexander Dumas’ 
third novel was returned to him for revision. That 
grand epic “Paradise Lost” came near being lost 
to the world for want of a publisher who was 
willing to risk “bringing it out.” 

Hans Christian Andersen’s first production was 
“declined.” “Mark Twain’s” “Innocents Abroad,” 
according to its author’s own statement, visited 
nearly every publisher in this country before find- 
ing one who received it kindly ; and “The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” by our eminent historian 
Motley, which Edward Everett pronounced ‘a 
work of the highest merit,” and of which another 
learned writer says, “Its instantancous success is 
unprecedented in the annals of historical litcra- 
ture,” was returned by the English publisher Mur- 
ray, with his “compliments and thanks.” 

If, reader, you incline to “write for the press,” 
write, and to the best of your ability. In case 
your MSS. are frequently returned, do not con- 
sider yourself exceptionally ill-used; others have 
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had an experience similar to your own. And do 
not become incensed; it will avail you nothing. 
Provided you possess a certain amount of talent, 
untiring diligence, a decided taste for intellectual 
pursuits, the utmost carcfulness, an inquisitive 
study into the general character of the periodical 
to which you purpose offering your articles, com- 
bined with a capability of placidly enduring re- 
peated disappointments, you will eventually earn 
your initiation into the subtle mysteries of the 
editorial “That.” This accomplished, success will 
crown your efforts. 
ip 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Carlyle tells us that when his wife died (still to him 
“my soft, radiant little Jeanie,” though in reality an 
old, sharp-witted woman, stronger in will than he), his 
servant came to him with two wax candles which her 
mistress had given her, asking that they should burn 
beside her coffin. 

It appears that when Carlyle and his wife were firnt 
married, and were poor, saving folk, they once gave a 
little tea-party. Jeanie’s mother went out and bought 
candles and cake, in order that everything iight be 
nice. But Jeanie was very angry; said that people 
would call her extravagant, and rebuked her mother so 
sharply thut the old lady wept and was decply hurt. 
Mrs. Carlyle never forgave hersclf these bitter, wound- 
ing words. 

Bhe put the candles away for twenty-five years that 
they might be burned by her dead body, with some 
fond, foolish thought of atonement to the dear old 
mother who was in her grave. Gray-haired Jeanic in 
her coffin with the candles burning beside her, i a0 
pathetic a picture as that of old Dr. Johnson standing 
burcheaded in the pelting rain in the market-place du- 
ing penance for the angry worde spoken to his father 
fitty years before. 

Many an American boy or girl, whose parents have 
siven them an education better than their own, look 
down upon them, and show by their slurp, contemptu- 
ous manner that they do it. If they could only foresce 
the unavailing remorse with which they will look back 
to those sharon words in their own middle ae, when 
their childhood and father and mother are irrevocably 
lost out of their world, they will know then that no 
wit nor fame nor scholarship can replace to them the 
homely love of the man and woman to whom they owe 
life. 

Perhaps, too, if a mother could look forward into the 
after life of her child, she would place herself in a dif- 
ferent relation to him while he is a child. God has 
committed to her that training for hia soul which neither 
friend, wife nor clergyman can give afterwards. Where 
shall a man learn faith in God if he is never taught to 
pray at his mother’s knee? Yet many women, known 
as admirable mothers, forget this, their highest work. 

They dress their boys and girls comfortably and pret- 
tily. They attend to their diet and schooling. Ina 
few years they will bring the girls out properly, or help 
to pueh the boys into practice or good positions. But 
they do not #ee that one child is cankered by selfishness, 
another fh sensual, another tricky; they have becn too 
busy to keep them day by day near to that Friend who 
only can cure these fatal ailments. 

sg 

COMMENCEMENT COMPOSITIONS. 

The time of year for writing compositions to be read 
on public days is at hand. It js a terrible time to many 
of our readers. We have rarely known a young stu- 
dent who, however capable, did not regard the writing 
ofa picce for exhibition day with great dread. 

One reason is that students are apt to select a subject 
that is too big for them, This is not so common as it 
was formerly; but there are still a good many bright 
lads and lasecs who pasa over the topics they know 
something about, to discourse on sume grand and diffi. 
cult subject of politics or philosophy, whieh it is impos- 
sible for a young person to treat in an interesting man- 
ner. 

Sincerity and simplicity are two of the excellent qual- 
itles of human speech. It ie not possible to write sim- 
ply or quite sincerely on a subject upon which we know 
very little, or about which we care very little. When 
a topic is suggested, it is well for a writer to ask him- 
self two questions: 

1. DoI really care anything about this subject? 

2. Do I know anything about it that fs likely to inter. 
eat others? 

‘When Jonathan Edwards was a boy, he chanced to 
observe in the woods how a spider made its web, and 
this led him to the habit of watching spiders, until he 
had become intimately acquainted with what he called 
“the wondrous way of the working of the spider.” At 
the age of twelve, he wrote a Ictter upon the subject, 
which an ignorant or learned person could hear to-day 
with pleasure. 

He wrote out of the abundance of his knowledge, and 
out of the abundance of hie interest in that knowledge. 
‘What he had observed with passionate absorption, ex- 
cites in those who read his narrative a fecling akin to 
hisown. Many persons who cannot enjoy his learned 
diequisitions read his spider Ictter with genuine plens- 
ure. 

Choose then a simple subject; one of which you know 
something, and about which you care a grent deal. 
‘Then treat it with directness, simplicity and brevity. 

SS gg te. 
PUBLIC WEDDINGS AND FUNERALS. 

The American taste for gaudy diaplay on private occa- 
sions, such as weddings and funerals, was caricatured 
with a savage exaggeration in Philadelphia lately. 

A servant-girl who, by dint of strict economy, had 
laid by the sum of $792.72, died, leaving the money to 
her sister. Her landlady ordered ‘a funeral of the 
best;" and the bill brought in by the undertaker 
amounted to just half the entire fortune of Peggy. 

‘The coffin bore a silver crown, was lined with fluted 
satin and lace, and poor Peggs, who in her prudent 
life had worn only calico gowns, was nid in the grave 
in a blue satin robe with a court train which swept over 
the coffin to the floor. 

The heirs contested the bill, and the judge delivered 
asharp lecture on the willing folly of the victims of 
undertakers. .A cortége of cight or ten carriages will 
follow a poor body in state to the grave which might be 
still living if it had had sufficient food. 

‘This all seems ridiculous enough, as docs any fash- 
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onable folly when reflected by the poorer class. But 
the vulgar love of display which gave rise to the custom 
of gorgeous public weddings and funerals originated in 
aclass which should have known better. 

‘A young girl is going to leave her father’s hearth for | 
acpew life and a new home; or we are about to Jay our 
beloved dead out of our sight forever. 

‘These are, above all, the times in life when the public 
surely have nothing to do with our joy or our eor- 
row. 

Of inte years the educated higher class of Americans, 
always ashamed of this ill-bred display, have measura- 
bly succeeded in frowning it down; even fashionable 
society begins to perceive that seclusion and reserve, 
and not show and notoriety, are the signs of gocd taste 
and high breeding. 

But they have left their poor imitators in the lurch 
with the bad habits which they taught to them. The 
railway king in Philadelphia, who wiclded a power 
greater than any monarch, was laid to rest on the same 
day as Peggy, ina plain coffin, carried by half-a-dozen 
men who loved him. But the poor servant muat go to 
the grave from her kitchen in a court train which cost 
half the labor of her life. . 

pp 
COMFORT FOR A VERY HOT DAY. 

Readers who are impatient under a temperature of 
90° in the shade will find it cooling to read a paper read 
the other evening by Rev. Owen Strect, before the 
American Geographical Socicty, on the Climate of Cen- 
tral and Westera Asia, the region where our racc orig- 
inated. 

They have Aot weather in those countries. It ia so 
hot that human nature dwindles under it. In some 
parts of Persia aud Arabia, the mercury riscs to 117° 
in the shade and 170° jn the aun. The highest temper- 
ature ever recorded by a trustworthy witness was that 
of Muscat in Arabia, when the thermometer marked 
189° in the sun, which is only twenty-three degrees 
lower than the temperature of boiling water. We 
could not bear our hands in water, nor handle iron, of 
anything like that heat. ‘Travellers describe their sen- 
eations when aubjectea to this extreme temperature as | 
being almost beyond bearing. 

Bir Robert Ker Porter writes, “No object appenred 
to molest us, except the almost insupportable sun; and 
under {t we continued to march three hours and a half 
across the mountains, without a breath of air moving to | 
cool our scorched skins or a drop of water to slake a 
thiret that was become intolerable. The poor dogs, 
overcome with drouth, actually lay down again and 
again, and howled in such apparent agouy that I began 
to fear they would go mad. 

Henry Bullantine, in his “Midnight Marches Through 
Persia,” says, ‘The climate during June, July and Au- 
gust is that of a fiery furnace. The heat of the sun, in- 
creased by radiation, becomes so intense as to make ex- 

. Istence simply misery. An ordinary thermometer 
bursts in such a temperature, and thosc that are graded 
high enough give the astonishing maximum of 189°.” 

Mr. Layard, in bis “ bears similar teati- 
mony. ‘In the trenches, where I daily passed many 
hours, the thermometer generally ranged from 112° to 
118° in tho shade, and on one or two oceasiuna even 
reached 117°. The hot winds swept over the desert; 
they were ns blasts from a furnace during the day, and 
even at night they drove away sleep.” 

W. K. Loftus, in his “Chaldea and Susiana,” de- 
scribes a terrible ride: “The gravel reflected the sun's 
rays no powerfully as to cause men and animals to seek 
for temporary shelter under the scanty shade of the lit- 
te round towers which at intervals guard the road. 
Our very dogs howled piteously, being obliged to follow | 
us, leat they should be left bebind. Whenever the eye 
rested for an instant on any object it felt ecorched and 
bloodshot.” 
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WASTING THE STUDENT'S DAYS. 

We once heard an eminent clergyman warn a class 
of students not to allow gencral reading to interfere 
with their studies. “1 have gone through life," he raid, 
“painfully conscious of being but half-educated, be- 
cause I neglected my studies, while in college, for cur- 
rent literature.” 

‘This warning is cmphastzed by the professional ca- 
reer of the Inte Governor Andrew of Massachusctts. 
While a student at Bowdoin College, he was rated 
among the lowest scholars. He was not an idler, but 
he foolishly gave himeelf to reading current literature 
and to political discussions. 

He would not “bone down” to hard study, and there- 
fore acquired no habits of application during his student 
life. When he began the practice of law, he had to 
make an effort, and a Iabored one, in order to study the 
case submitted to his care. 

“It was amusing to see him," says his biographer, | 
“with his coat off in the midst of a pile of booke, dig- 
ging out the Jegal roots with the painstaking effort of 
one to whom auch study was not congenial, all the time 
telling stories and indulging in jocose remarks.” 

‘The sight of th> gifted young lawyer picking up his 
Jaw as he needed it, was not likely to win clients nor 
the respect of his professional brethren. Subsequent 
industry in atudying the cases, which his cloquence as 
an advocate brought, made him an nble lawyer; but the 
labor required to master each point was far greater 
than it would have been had he been a diligent student 
in college and in the law-oftlce. 
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READ THE BEST BOOKS. 

In whatever branch of knowledge one reads he should 
read its best books. It is estimated that twenty-five 
thousand volumes are published each year. The British 
Museum contains more than a millfon volumes, and the 
National Library at Paris three millions. Only a very 
small proportion, therefore, of all the books can one per- 
eon read. One volume read cach week in a life of sixty 
years amounts to lesa than thirty-two hundred volumes. 
Bince one can rend so few books, those few should be 
the best. They ought to be, as Milton finely says, 
“the life-blood of a master-spirit.” 

In choosing the best books it ix a good rule never to 
read a book in history, biography, science or In any de- 
partment of heavier literature once, which is not worth 
reading twice. Luther suid, ‘All who study with ad- 
vantage, in any urt whatsoever, ought to betake hiin- 
self to the reading of some sure and certain books often 
times over.” Daniel Webster was distinguished for 
his knowledge of English literature, and he repeatedly 














read his favorite authors. He 





8 that in his “boyish 












days there were two things which I did dearly love. 
viz.: reading and playing—passions which did not 
se to struggle when boyhood was over.” In those 









ys “we had so few books that to read once or twice 

s nothing; we thought they were all to be got by 
.” 

Read the best books; and those books are the best 

which deserve to be read at least twice. 
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INSINCERITY IN MUSIC. 

An accomplished composcr who has the independence 
of character to defend popular, ayainst affected, music, 
presents an illustration which will be recognized as 
true. 


Nowhere do we see democracy more discredited and 
aristocracy more absolute than in the domain of music. 
‘The public's musical servants bow down abjectly to a 
few connoisseurs, and show as much contempt for the 
masses of their hearers as they dare to, in view of the 
fact that from the masses they’ get their pay. When A 
gives a concert and really pleases B, C and the rest, he 
is likely to feel as if he must apologize to the critical D 
for having “lowered” himeelf to popular apprehen- 
sion. 

“A, my boy,” he says, “‘why do you put such trash 
upon a programme?” 

“Iv’s business, you know,” replies A, with cowardice; 
“they are such numskulls, they would not stand any- 
thing decent.” 

>, very likely, writes for the press. A, therefore, 
trembics when he takes up the journal in which a re- 
view of his concert is likely to appear. He reads the 
verdict that his programme was an unworthy one. B 
and C, who were in the audience and found pleasure in 
the performance, also read the verdict and conclude 
that they are depraved creatures who have been indulg. 
ing in culpable delights. At all events, they would 
hardly have the hardiiood to oppose their opinion to 
that of the great D, so with servility they join the out 
cry against A—not in a very active manner, but by de- 
rogatory remarks dropped here and there. 

“3, how did you enjoy the concert lastevening?” (Bb 
did really enjoy it, buthe has scen his error and feels 
ashamed.) 

“Ob, so-so; there was nothing particularly good 
about it. 

Naturally enough, then, A feels that he must conform 
more closely to D’s demands, and at his next concert 
he gives music adapted not to his audience, but to the 
artificial standard which he feels compelled to regard. 
Half his audience go home, or fall asleep, before the 
last number on the programme, but A has the bliss of 
ap>robation. He also has B's and C’s approbation, 
nin this way; 

3, how was the concert last night?” 
plendid! replies C, who has just read the morn- 
ing pes 

“Did you stay through?” 

“No; [came out after the first part.” 

“Going to the next one?" 

“Guess not.” 












































eg gna 
KEEPING CHILDREN AT HOME. 

A mother who had several fun-loving boys so inter- 
ested them that they preferred to spend their evenings 
at home, instead cf seeking amusement out-of-doors or 
yoing off with questionable companions. The way she | 
did it is told in her own language: 





I remember that children are children, and must have 
amusements. I fear that the abhorrence with which 
some good parents regard any play for children is the 
reason why children go away for pleasure. 

Husban id I used to read history, and at the end of 
each ehapter ask some questions, requiring the answer. 
to be looked up if not given COrSOUY: F ams 

We follow a similar plan with the children; some- 
times we play one game and sometimes another, always 

lanning with books, stories, plays, or treats of some 
kind, to make the evenings at home more attractive than 
they can be made abroad. 

When there isa good concert, lecture, or entertain- 
ment, we all go together to enjoy it; for whatever is 
worth the price of admission to us older people, is 
equally valuable to the children; and we let them see 
that we spare no expense where it is to their advantage 
ing. 

But the greater number of our evening are spent 
quietly at home. Sometimes it requires quite an effort 
to sit quietly, talking and playing with them, when my 
work-basket is filled with unfinished work, and books 
and papers lie unread on the table. 

But as the years go by, and I see my boys and girls 
growing into home-loving, modest young men and 
maidens, Lam glad that I made it my rule to give the 
best of myself to my family. 
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COURAGEMENT. 

An amusing story is told of a little fellow named 
Artie, one of three brothers, whose parents had brought 
them up to be brave and self-reliant. He couldn't do 
much, but what he could do he did with all his might: 


nd as their parents were Methodists of the good old- 
hioned kind, the boys w in the habit of hearing— 
at auch times—the hearty “Amen” break forth from 
their father’s lips when the sermon was particularly en- 
joyalile. 

2 ‘One cold Sabbath day these children were left at 
home, with many cautions to be careful. 

Hardly had the parents left, ere the wood-work near 
the stove-pipe was discovered to be on fire, and out of 
the children’s reach; but, n wonderful activity and | 
energy, the eldest climbed upon the table and put out 
the flames. 

When the father and mother returned, they shuddered 
to see the danger to which their dear ones had been ex- 
posed, and with thankful hearts praised them for their 
courage. 

“Tow did you mana: 
asked their fath: 
Why,” said Tommy, “I pushed the table up to the 

nd got upon that.” 

“And did you help brother, Jimmy?” to the next. 

“Yes, sir; [brought him a pail of water, and handed 
him the dippé 

“And w did you do?” said the proud father to his 
net, the youngest of the group. 

“Well, papa,” said Artie, “you see T was too amall to 
help put out the fire, 60 I just stood by and hollered 
*Amen,’” 

















‘Tommy, to reach the fire?” 
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A CHIVALROUS PEASANT. 

Carlyle speaks of his peasant father as “a man of, 
perhaps, the very largest natural endowment of any it 
has been my lot to converse with.” He was also, as we 
learn from the following ancedote told by Mrs. Oliphant, 
aman of the most chivalrous delicacy of feeling. The 
son had married a gentlew whom he brought on a 
visit to the house of his father. 


When the t, she offered him a filial kiss, which 
the old-man felt to be too great an honor. na, 
Mistress Jean,” he said, too respectful of his son’s Indy 
wife to call her bluntly by her Christian name, “I’m no 
fit to kiss the like of you 

“Hoot, James!" bis wife cried, distressed by the 
rudeness, though not without her share in the feeling, 
“you'll no retuse her when it’s her pleasure. 

“Na, na," repeated old Carlyle, softly putting away 
the pretty young gentlewoman with his hand. He dis- 
appeared for some time after this, then returned, clean- 
shaven and in his best Sunday clothes, blue cont, most 
likely with metal buttons, and all his rustic bra 
and approached her with a smile. "If you'll giv 
kiss now” he said. 
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ROMPT ACTION is needea 
when Cramped. Don’t 
experiment on yourselves. 


YOU need relief at 


once! Get it, if possible, 
by using the GENUINE 
FRED’K BROWN’S GINGER. 
TAKE NO OTHER! 


OLD SILKS MADE NEW. 
Silks which have been spotted, greased, finger-mark 
orstained from any cause, except vitrol and similar 
acids, easily, quickly and harmlessly restored to their 
original color and. brilliancy, by the use of 
LYONS’ SILK RESTORER. One package will 
permanently restore six silk dresses of even the most 

delicate shades. Price, $1.00 by mail. post-paid, 
Ropers & Co.,, 142 Bradley St., New Haven, Conn, 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 






Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY ut into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents, In ordering, mention 
Dame of Machine and number of thread. 

MERR RE, x 


Pearl’s White Glycerine 

enetrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discolorations, 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving itsmooth, soft, pliable. 
For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped, Rough,Chafed Skin Jt 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap,3 
cakes by mail 60c. Pearl's White 
Glycerfne Co,, Jersey City, 
N.J. Sold by all Druggists. 


~NEW RIGH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
ehangesin avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
health. Sold every y NSN. sent by mu for eight 
stamps. 1.8. JO SON & CO., Boston. 


Gives a 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Comrlerica. 















Web Hammocks. 


The Union Hammocks are 
\Y stronger and more durable 

than other styles, Each mesh 
is strengthened by means of 
a safety knot, If a strand 
should break, it will be im- 
possible for it to pull out, as 
is the case with the imported 
hammock. 


STYLE BB 


is ten feet long, and has a 
six-feet bed. It is variegated 
in color, has nickel-plated 
rings, and is very handsome. 
It can be safely used by. per 
sons weighing 150 pounds, 
and it is capable of sustain- 
ing 500 pounds dead weight. 
We offer It for sale, including 
the payment of postage by 
us, for $1.25, 


STYLE AB 


is twelve feet long and twelve 
feet wide, and js made from 
web somewhat finer than 
style B B. Price, including 
the payment of postage by 
us, $2.50. 


STYLE AA 


is the best hammock we offer, 
and will excel the finest im- 
ported hammocks. Price, in- 
eluding the payment of post- 
age by us, $3.50. 











Our Latest Improved 
BRACKET SAW FRAME. 





From This Date Until 
- JOLY 25th, 
We shall offer this popular 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


For 40 Cents. 


We shall include 25 Designs, Manual and 12 blades with 
the outfit. Price, until July 2, 40 ets. and 1d ts. 1% 
stamps for postage. 


PERRY MASON «& CO., 
PUBLIsitERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
/ BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


D Liko all our chocolates, is pro- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pare vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec 
tionery, it {s a delicious article, 
and ia highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywheré. 

W. BAKER &< Co., 


Dorchester, Mass, 





‘CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has sold 
it to you. 





Third. Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth, We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 





Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 

To the personal appearance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH, and 
ecare bestowed upon them 

TH will preserve them 

to old age. The FACE, however 
PLAIN, is always ADMIRED, 
ifthe mouth $s decorated with 
CL ; WHITE TEETH 


PAR TS should see that their 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


aSAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DENTIFRICE, 
which HARDENS the GUMS, SWEETENS the 
BREATH, anc keeps the teeth free from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle wiil last four to six months. Sold by 
druggists. 





This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It1s invaluable 
for Epilepsy, 










Vertigo, Sleep! AT 
Dyspepslaand Liver Troubles. (VGN MAUI) 
Sold by Druggi 
pald, upon recelp: MANUFACTURED 
per box: 6 oe he 
pain Dc 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Le ln 
ef VEGETABLE 
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PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DIsEAsES, HEAD- 
ACHE, Biiiousness, INDI- 
GEstion and Frvirs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
enty-five Cents per Box. 


A Valuable Medicin 


‘That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


‘These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys 
tem. They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become inactive, dreadful diseases are 
likely to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are de -d because the blood is poisoned by the hu- 

mors that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. 

‘Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 

+ KipNeY-WonrT will alleviate them in many eases, per- 
haps cure them. Try a package at once. 
It isa dry vegetable compound, 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has it, or will get it for you. Insist upon 
having it. Price, $1 0. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 

















Be ty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean~ 
Tiecese Durability & Cheapne Unequaled, 
MORSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mas: 
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For the Companion, 


A TROPICAL INCIDENT. 





Noon in the tropics. The bright sun 
Gleaus trom th ; 
Pouring his 
Upon the palpitating tase 
And, ‘neath hits fulinating ti 
The brow with tidal moisture streams, 
Urging retreat to the evol shade 
By the wide, dark veranda made, 
OF where the Jalousie cxeludes 
The ficry heat’s assailing broods 
The trade wiuds over the fell 
In kindness from the pitying decp, 
Tempering, by their grateful sway, 
The sun's inexorable ray 
Waking the harp-strings of the trees, 
To dim, mysterious melodies, 
Or whisperings of outward chee 
Whose gentle cadence fills the 
The shrill notes of the kiskadee 
Glad the tunereal tamarind tree, 
The orange burdeneth the br 
With pevfun’ thing eestasies, 
The mangrove glows with brighter shine, 
on its vine, 

es. with golden eye 

lime bard} 
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The plantains: 
The 





with spe 
Joyous feet, 

Ason they move with motion feet, 

While, trough their eoronals 1 


v atiled sunshine sifts between, 


Within the cool veranda’s shrin 

O'erhung with many a graceful vine 

Whieh taunt: ld fringes fair, 

In playful dalliance with the 

vo little elitdren sat 

hut from the fervid he: 

Taughing and sereaning with the glee 

OF equalizing infancy 

This golden-locked aud white and fair, 

The other blick, with crinkled hair. 

t young hour, 
© power, 

y flee, 







































‘And ll the moments, as tl 
Are given to blissful unity, 


At length, grown weary, Golden Hatr 
Sought new experiment to s! 
A happy thought!—the bright blue eyes 
Oped wider with a purpose wis. 

AS, ona near convenient shelf, 
A Water urn reve ab itse 
All moist with the exuding dew, 

That gently percolated throught 

And then.ou the veranda tloor, 

Their childish sports began once more, 
But silently as Uttle mnt 
They carried out their new device. 


The mothers—mistress and her maid— 
Sat in the falousic shades 

And, froni the sudden silence deep, 
Deetned that the children were asleep, 
When, stepping quietly outside, 
Acurious picture they deseried. 

Theve little F: sat upright. 

Mis features beaming with delight, 
White o'er hin s olen Locks, 
With one of her frocks, 
Koaked with the hr fon 
Bathing the nexro ehceks and brows 
So decp intent she did not eateh 
The sound of the uplifted latch, 

Nor heed, with note of ear or eve, 
The gentle footsteps drawing nigh! 


“What are you doing, Baby dear 
The mother eried; when, br id clear, 
The blue eves turned te mect her owl, 
And ina disappointed tone, 
rting the hair that bid her sight— 
She said Ltried tomake him white, 
bh. the bh: is baked on 50, 
‘er can Wash it off. [ know.” 
Then gave asizh of childish pain 
To think her effurt was in valn, 
The mother of the little child 
Of snowy brow and features mild 
Then told her how the good God set 
This jewel in its garb of Je 
But better far than whitest skin, 
Was purity of soul within, 
And gravely ttle Golden Halr 
Reevived the lesson uttered there 
ye sotloried kaze aud tual ital inten, 
Amid the tropic’s geld and green, 
wee 1. B, SHILLARER. 
—————_+e+—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


DECISION. 

Dr. Raymond, the organizer, and for fourteen 
years, the President, of Vassar College, the first 
well-arranged college for women in the world, 
thus writes of a crisis in his mental and moral 
life which occurred in his twenty-first year: 

“With all my speculations on the subject of re- 
ligion, I knew that I had never given it an inves- 
tigation. Its personal claims I had never weighed 
fairly, fully, or with any view to a practical com- 
pliance with its demands. Was it not reasonable 
that I should? Could I rationally neglect the 
matter? Could I ever expect a more favorable 
opportunity than was thus offered ? 

“Awakened reason pleaded, with a calm but now 
intense and searching voice, ‘Infinite interests are 
at stake. Act rationally. You are possibly ex- 
posed to the loss of an infinite good. The bare 
possibility of such a calamity is, of itself, a matter 
of infinite moment. A serious investigation may 
resolve possibility into certainty, and the truth or 
error of the religious life may be revealed. 

‘The solution of such a problem will justify the 
employment of all time, und the sacrifice of every 
temporal good, for when an infinite interest is at 
stake, no finite interest can reasonably weigh a 
feather against it.’ 

“The struggle was long and intense, but I thank 
God that reason for once triumphed... . Ide- 
liberately resolved to lay aside everything else, 
and devote at least the ensuing fortnight to a final 
settlement of my opinions on the subject of relig- 
ion, and the adoption of a line of conduct in rela- 
tion to it which my reason would justify. Before 
retiring that night I made the following entry in 
my ‘Comment-Book :’ 

“Ts the religion of Christ a delusion, or is it 
not? I fear to think it is, and I fear to think it is 

not. For if it is a reality, it is an awful one tome; 
and if it is nothing but a mockery, what is the 



























































































shall I direct it? By what principles of action 
shall it be governed ? 
“These are questions in every respect deserving 
of attention. Shall 1 give attention to them? I 
ought—I must—I will. And here 1 record my 
fixed resolution to embrace and act upon the 
truth, whatever I discover it to be. And Thou, 
my God and Maker!—if such a being exist, and 
take an interest in the interest of His creatures— 
witness here my determination; lead me to the 
truth, and fix me on it firmly and forever!” 
Candid investigation and serious thought fol- 
lowed. From these came the conviction that the 
religion of Jesus Ch embodies the highest and. 
most important truths that relate to human life, 
and that it should, therefore, not be simply re- 
spected, but its principles should be made to gov- 
ern human motives and human conduct. He 
resolved to follow where reason led. The cri 
had been met calmly, rationally. The life that 
folluwed proved the wisdom of his de » for 
until its close, in 1878, it was truly Christian—and 
therefore useful, manly, noble. 

oes egy ean =! 

DISAPPOINTED. 
Cole, in his great painting of the “ 























oyage of 






The oar 
y movement in- 


ath beginning the voyage 





is grasped with cagerness, and eve 
dicates assurance of succes In the closing pict- 
ure of the series, an old man sits in the bottom of 
the boat, forlorn and despairing. The oars are 
broken, the boat is leaking and drifting towards a 
cataract, and all hope of reaching the goal is aban- 

doned. But when self-reliance is gone, and pride 

has given place to humility and a longing for help, 

an angel appears and guides the boat to the glor- 

ious pal tor which it started. 

The painting illustrates the experience of life, 

the failures of men to tind satistaction in theiram- 

bitious aims. Even when the objects of desire are 

attained, they do not bring the joy expected. 

Nothing is more common in the biographies of 
eminent men than the confession of failure to find 

happiness. 

Rothschild, the English banker, who accumu- 

lated fabulous wealth, said confidentially to a 

friend that lus riches had yielded him little joy, 

but had brought instead constant anxiety and 

care. 

The late Caleb Cushing, a man of vast learning, 

who had filled with honor many positions of trust, 

said in his closing years, “Life is all a mistake, 

The gaine is not worth the andl And a great- 

er than Cushing, the famous Talleyrand, said in 

the same spirit, “Eighty-three rs gone! what | 
care! what agitation! what ill-will inspired! what 

vexatious complications. And without any other 

result than great no} and phy: fatigue, and 

a profoynd sense of despair for the future, and of, 
disgust for the p 
Bur there need be no failure or disappointment, 
Life ought to yield constant joy, and the exercise 
of mind and heart in great duties ought to bring 
contentment. Augustine, one of the Christian 
Fathers who had led a weary life of struggle till 
he found peace in religious trust, solves the mys- 
tery. 

He says, “Thou hast made us, O God, for thy- 
self, and we can never be at rest till we find rest in 
thee Nothing in lite can fillthe soul, if religious 
principle be left out. One can be happy im any 
station, and with any duties, if he have an approv- 
ing conscience. 

Bismarck, the greatest of living statesmen, 
seems to have learned this secret. He says, in a 
letter to his wife, “I do not understand how a 
man who knows and wishes to know nothing 
about God, can support his existence out of very 
weariness of disgust. If L were now to live with- 
out God, I know not in very truth why I should 
not put away my life like a’soiled rag.” It would 
not be worth the coming in or going out, if that 
were all.” 











































































ate 
PAY AS YOU GO. 


No habit is more pernicious than that of con- 
tracting debt. When once under the influence of 
creditors, the obligation will weigh one down as a 
millstone, and it will require the greatest self-denial 
and perseverance to get rid of the burden. It is 
Not uncommon for inexperienced young people to 
live beyond their means. 


In the hope of restoring fortune and credit, theft 
or forgery is committed. Such examples are daily 
chronicled as the cause of many suicides, and are 
shown in the numerous inmates of the State Pris- 
on, whose careless habit of contracting debts was 
the first step to that disgraceful abode. Pay as 
you go. This is applicable to every station in life 
to the rich, the pocr, the ignorant, the wise. A. 
very striking illustration of the latter is afforded 
in Lord Bacon, 
Tie possessed one of the greatest intellects ever 
created, yet he seemed to be uaturally endowed 
with this weakness; and though of splendid liter- 
ary attainments, was always tor this fault a needy 
man. At onc time, 50 many and so pressing were 
the duns he received, that he yielded to tempta- 
tion and was guilty of taking bribes; afterwards 
confessed, and was removed trom his lofty position 
of Lord High Chancellor, degraded and humbled. 
Bad debts scatter misery and desolation; they 
transform palaces into hovels, and change rich 
garments into pitiable rags. The credit system 
tends to bankruptcy and poverty. If you would 
have a clear conscience and a happy heart, pay as 
you go. 
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BRIDEGROOMS’ BLUNDERS. 

The nuptial ceremony is naturally quite an ab- 
sorbing affair to the principal parties concerned in 
it, and an occasional blunder is excusable, though 
likely to be rather amusing. 

An article in the St. Louis Globe Democrat, nar- 
rating some anecdotes told by clergymen of that 
city respecting marriage ceremonies, contains the 


following 
“Trem 











mber hearing from a gentleman in Con- 





truth?) What am I? Whither am I tending? 
For what purpose is existence? To what end 








necticut,” 
avery we 


said the minister, “that he had married 
alihy couple, and at the conclusion of 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the ceremony the groom, placing his fingers in his 
vest-pocket, took out a paper packet and handed 
it tohim. ‘He put it in his pocket, and when he 
reached home opened it and found it was a paper 
of chewing tobacco. 

“The bride and groom left for Europe that even- 
ing. Upon their return, two mouths afterward, 
the gentleman called on the minister and asked if 
he had not made a mistake. An explanation fol- 
lowed, and the gentleman handed the minister 
two hundred dollars as his fee.” 

“Do you 'r have any strange experience of 
that nature 

“T performed the ceremony in one of the clegant 
homes of this city not long since. ‘The groom 
slipped an envelope into my hand. When Lopened 
it, upon my arrival home, T found in it, instead of 
money, a love-letter trom the prospective bride to. 
the prospective bridegroom. I returned the letter, 
and then got the envelope that was intended for 









For the Companion, 


“BE STILL, MINE HEART.” 


ember me of rumetine mecting, 
tiry shore 


Tdo re 
Amid ny wanderings along the 

Of song, an alr that ever kept r 
‘Through the magle network of its le 

“Be still, mine heart! be still, and ecase thy beating! 
Be sili, my heart, be still!” 


When o'er the heights in shadow-shrouded masces, 
Vague, phantom sorrows cloud t 

Then like the wind’s soft rustle Cire 
A murmuring whispe : 

“Be still, nad heart! be still, and cease thy beatin! 
Be still, sad heart, be 6till!” 


























When furious passions flash lke Iving fires 
Withering the 
Sort 








ont with feree, siroceo bre 
at the notes fr 
{tree our strug 
Ui, O heart! b 


Be still, rash heart, be still! 








1 bonds of death, 
vase thy beating! 





Through all our long and Joyless journey homeward, 
hought sustains, che hope makes shert our way. 
our Christ Hitusclf will beckon npward, 
5 hear the Master sity: 
“Be still di 1 be still and ecase thy beating! 
Be etill, dear heart, be still!” 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE, 












A WISE HEAD AND A LOVING HEART. 

Recently, & good and wise man went to his grave ina 
full age, like aw ‘a shock of corn cometh in in bis wea. 
son.” The children of a former generation knew the 
Key. Jacob Abbott weil, through his “Rollo Books,” 
and the “Young Christian Series," and “Hoary Head.” 
Forty yeura ayo, the writer of this paragraph read 
“Hoary Heud,” and thought it one of the best of books, 
He thinks #0 now. Fifty years ago there was a famous 
school for young ladies in Boston, known as the Muunt 
Vernon school. Dr. Abbott was its head and its heart. 
An incident told to Dr. Abbott's son by Prof. Phelps, 
of Andover, illustrates how wike was that head and 
loving that heart. We copy it from the Christian 
Union: 














The pupil in question was a brilliant girl of rom 
enteen or © nntermed and wiltul 
be tailent« had obt 
among her axaoc 





for her a degree of ascenden: 
often conceded. 

war a recognized leader among them, and had 
her own way without much resistance froin’ rivala or 
queation from inferiora, 

At last she was taken with a typhoid fove 
at the time an inmate of your father’s family 

With her accustomed di 
fused to take the remedies preseribed by | 
Her nurre insisted, without succesa. 

The physician thought the crisiaa perilous one, and 
told his patient 60; but she continued rcsulute in her 
disobedience. 

At length, aa a last resort, your father was sum. 
moned. He took his xeat by her bed, took her fevered 
hand in his, and for sume time conversed with her on 
indifferent subjects. 

When he had thus allayed the mood of resistance 
which the persuasions of the physician and the nurse 
had exeited—they meanwhile having left the room—he 
said to her something to this effect : 

“The time has come for you to take your medicine; 
and in cases like thie it will not do to be irregular; the 
remedies muat be taken on the hour.” 

A slight emphasis on the gave her the sense 
of superior authority, but a similar stress on the “hour” 
diverted her mind from the previous resistance, and 
Ri: her a chance for yielding without conscious hu- 
miliation. 

Relating the incident, years afterward, she gaid that 
ehe looked fora moment into your father’s eye and the 
look of resolution in it overwhelmed her. 

She took the bitter draught with the gentleness of a 
child, She spoke of it as illustrating your father's r: 
tact in uniting gentle words with indomitable authority 

“TP should as soon have thought of fighting with grav- 
itation,” she said, ‘as with that eye.” 











She was | 









i she 
¥ physic; 




















































Sag 
AN ORIENTAL “JOE MILLER. 

Tt 4s often difficult to ascertain who are the true 
heroes of certain favorite stories, 80 frequently are they 
repeated in different biographica. H:re is an Oriental 
story, which, with slight variations, has been told of 
several persons: 


A story is told of El Mehdi, another of the Abbasides, 
that, being out hunting one day, he came upen the hut 
ofan Arab, who set some simple fare before him, but 
sup) plemented it with a bottle of wine 

The Caliph drank a glass and said.— 

“O brother of the Arabs! do you know who Tam?” 

“No, by Allab!"" was the rep 

“Tam one of the personal 
mander of the Faithful. 

“1 congratulate you on your post,” said the other. 

Tossing off another glass, El Mehdi repeated the 
question, and the Arab reminded him that he lad just 
told him he was one of the Caliph’s suite, 

atNay ” said El Mehdi, “but I am one of his principal 
o 

“L wish you joy!” said the Arab. 

After a third glass, the Caliph again began, “0 brother 
ofthe Arabs! do you know who I am?” 

“You say that you are one of the Commander of the 
Faithful's chief officers,” anawered the Arab. 

“Not so," said El Mehdi. “I am the Commander of 
the Faithful himscif!" 

‘The Arab, on hearing this, quietly took the bottle of 
wine from the table and put it away with the senten- 
tious remark,— 

“If you were to drink another glass, 
clare that you were the Prophet himse! 


















ttendants of the Com. 
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Se eye 
A FRIGHTFUL SITUATION. 
A man who has been alone in the sea with a shark, 
and lived to tell of it, can claim a place among the 
heroes of thrilling escapes : 


Capt. David 1. Longstreet, of Seabright (says a New 
Jersey paper), accompanied by a fellow-tisherman, was 
fishing with great auccers in ten fathome water. 

The day was fine, the sea waa right and the trail was 
strong. Suddenly the fish stopped biting. Longstreet 
waa tnable to account for the phenomenon, but while 
thinking it over, he felt the strong pull of a blue-fish at 
hia hook. 

Ab the same instant he saw the dorsal fin of 9 shark 
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close by the boat. The shark's tail churned the water 
into foam twelve fect behind the fin. 

When the shark snapped at the blue-fish Longstreet 
was pulling to the boat he could #ec that it was not the 
common shark, but the blick sbark, or dreaded man. 
Tr. Longetreet continues. 

Tlet go of my line, but the blue-fish darted atraight 
for the boat, slipping under it und escaping. 

“The shark, following closely with open mouth, 
plunged hiv nose through the ttuck* of the boat, about 
a foot forward of the stern, and his under jaw closed on 
the keel with a crush like the cut of an axe in a dry 
tree-trunk. 

Water spurted into the boat. 
The shock threw me headforemost out of the boat. 
Teank, and as L rose [felt that 1 was kept under by the 
agitation of the water by the shark's tail, which erred 
the water like the propeller of a tug. 

at I struck out *igorously, and, to my horror, 
came io the surface alongride the tal ‘of the shark. I 
put out my hand before | realized fully where Twas, 
aud touched his cold body, and 1 remember I thought, 
‘How hard and strong this is!" 
As 1 turned to swim towarda the boat my right foot 
struck his long tail, and bere is the mark of the cun. 
tact. 



































As soon as I got to awimming 1 felt at ease. 

didn't seem to realize, as [do pow, the horrible 
fate that awaited ime if the struguling monster along 
tide of me got hix head clear of the hole in the beat, 

“1 climbed into the boat, helping myself by putting 
iny knee on the ol ok. 

“Meanwhile the other fisherman had been shouting 
for help, and a relief boat soon approached, the etrug: 
gling shark frecing iteelf and escaping.” 
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WHY THE JOKES FAILED. 

Tom Corwin, the Wertern humorist and) stump- 
speaker, once told an anecdote to illustate the manness 
of the people on the Western Reserve, Ohio. “The dis- 
trict was settled by cmigrants from > England, who 
brought with them a reverence for sacred places and 
things: 








“To was unfortunate enough ona certain occasion to. 
the dite towiof D., on the Weetern ve, 
ave all heard of the Western Reserve and her 





/ Yankees, I presume, and no] need not particularly de- 


seribe them, 

“Well, the meeting was to be held in the Presbyterian 
Church. [owas escorted to the house by one of the 
very respectable citizens, and took my seat in front of 
the biz, high pulpit, which was boxed up on the stde of 
the wall half way up to the ceiling. 

“Finally, aftera prolonged, death like stillness, aman 
arose by in the centie of the room and raid, ‘Tl nom. 
inate Mr. Jonath: mn bdwards for Chairman of this meet- 
ing.’ Another man got up in another part of the room 
und said, *L second the motion. 

“After a while, another mun got up and said, ‘You 
have all heered the notion and the secon You that 
favor it, say aye; contrary,no. Mr. Jonathan Edwards 
is lected President of this meeting." 

“Mr. Edwards came solemnly forward, and after be- 
ing seated afew minutes, arose and suid, ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen—Y ou hey come together to-uight te jisten to 
the Hon. Mr. Thomas Corwine on the political issues of 
the day. If Mr. Corwine will come forward, I will ins 
troduce him to the audience.’ 

“LT went forward. ‘The Chairman said farthe his 
isthe Hon. Mr. Thomas Corwine, whe williddress yon! 
Tthought L would bres at drenisha kilimay self 
Ttold my funniest stories: TD eracked my beet jokes am 
profusion; 1 remarks Uhat would lay it South: 

rn Ohic up with the pleun 

“But all were a6 mn as thened 
ing the funcral oration of Cock Kolin. Qceseinnally 1 
would see a fellow put his hands te his fice and bend 
down as thengh in devatims but When his fee cane ups 
it was awain solemn, 

“Atlength, | gave up in der After we were all 
ont of the church, one of them exme up tome, ald 
doubling himself up with laughter, he said, — 

“Mr. Coriine, you said some of the (te he hes funni 
eat (te-che-he) things Lever heerd (te-he-h Tdn 
declare, you come pretty near makin’ me i 
out in meetin.” 

————+0r = --- 


“COME OUT, MR. GOLD.” 

The oratory of the red men is highly figurative and 
poetic, always; but an Indian can make a very practi- 
cal speech in his native style, too. ‘The following happy 
specimen shows that he can certainly h Mr. Moe 
or Mr. Spurgeon in the quaint and vivid way of putting 
things. 
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Ata missionary meeting at Hamilton, Ontario, John 

Sunday, an Indian preacher, in closing an address spoke 
as follows: 
There ix. a gentioman who, T suppose, fe now in thie 
house. He ia 8 very fine gentleman, buta very modest 
one. He does not like to show biniself at these meet. 
ings, Ido not know how long itis since Thave seen 
him, he comes out so little. Dani very moch afraid that 
he wl great deal of his time, when he onght to be 
out doing good. 

“Hin name ix Gold. Mr. Gold, are you here to-night, 
or are you sleeping in Your fron chest? Come out, Mr. 
Gold: ‘come out, and help us do this great work, to 
preach the gospel to every creature. Ah, Mr. Gold! 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself, to sleep so much 
in your iron chest. Look at your white brether, Mr. 
Silver: he doa a great deal of ocd while you are 
sleeping. 

Come out, Mr. Gold. Look, too, at your little brown, 
brother, Mr. Copper: he ix everywhere, Your poor 
little brown brother i running about, doing all that he 
can to help us. Why don’t you come out, Mr. Guld? 
Well, if you won't show yourself, wend ux your shirt, 
thatik,a bank note, ‘That is all Phave to say: 





















































We ‘pana the word along for Mr. Gold.” We think 
that John Sunday's call is very timely, and we re-echo 
it, hoping that it may reach the ears of Mr. Gold. or of 








those why have hin in custody, he silver and gold 
are mine, saith the Lord of Hosts.” but the gold seems 
to be obtained with much more dificulty than the silver 
or copper.— Christian. 


Se 
ERRORS OF PRINT, 
The most common kind of absurdity in print—or used 


to be—comes in the compositor's work ; the mechanical 
process of type-setting. .As for instance : 









The intelligent compositor of the Binghamton Re- 
publican, who was recently handed a paragraph which 
read: The lumbermen in’ this vicinity are busy. skid: 
ding thei logs, aratory to hauling to the mills,” 
set it up to read, The lumbler men in this vicinity ate 
busy skinning ‘their dogs, preparatory to hauling to 
their meals.” 

















Sometimes, however, we have to credit the writer 
with the whimaicality—as in cases of Irish-English, oF 
naire superfiuity, like the following: 


A Chicago morning daily found a little boy a few days 
ago, who, according to ite veracious chronicler, was 
very dead, indced. ‘The reporter wrote : “The boy was 
quite dead. No effurte cuuld resuscitate bim in the 
Teast.” 

This ie quite as good as the amusing “bull” culled 
from a recent feuilleton in the Paris Figaro, whieh 
runs: “Not a ery did she utter, nor give any’ sign of 
life—not even when her brother-in-law put his hand to 
her heart and. said to Vaque, dead.!”"— Chirago 
Timen. 
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Doctor to nervous patient—"“What! You are afraid 
of being buried before life is extinct? Nonsense! You 
take what I prescribe, and drive such foolish notions 
outof your head, Such a thing never happens with 
wy paticnts,” Bs 








They went to work at once, without even taking 
off their wrappings, to put things in their places. 
Tony begun to run in and out, his mouth wide 
open with interest, and his eyes as round as saucers. 

“O Tony,” cried Edith, rubbing his silky head, 
“you act as if you were a little girl, too. See him, 
Bess, he follows every step.” 

Bess stopped Just long enough to pat his brown 
ears, for she was laying strips of carpet on the 
floor, while Gold Locks was covering the outside 
of the wigwam with blankets. 

After this was completed they took out camp- 

chairs and dolls’ tables, and they draped the en- 
trance with some old muslin curtaing, which they 
looped back with bunches of china asters. 
Saxon Bertha, with eyes that look Such a civilized 
Like blue-fringed gentians in their nook wigwam as it 
Under the trees by the pasture brook. looked when it 
was finished ! 

“It’s more like a 
said 
» “if 
only Tony wasn’t 
on every cushion, 
and smelling of 
all the dishes. 
Here, Tony, do run 
and find a tramp, 
somewhere !”” 

But no such hint 
would answer for 
Tony. He was too 
much interested in 
the wigwam. 





For the Companion. 


THROWING KISSES. 


Three gold buttons on each small shoe, 
Crimeon stockings and apron blue, 
Are these the daintiest part of you? 


Saxon Bertha, so white und pink, 
Surely some butterfly might think, 
“Here is honey for me to drink !"* 





Bertha “bright,” at the window pane, 
‘Through the sunshine and through the rain 
Kixses you throw again and again. 


Allare equal, in your belief, 
“Richman, poorman, beggurman, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, or Indian chief.” 





Shouting schoolboy, roguish and rude, 
Fair little maiden in scurlet hood, 
Ragged workman, sawing the wood. 
Shower your kisses! Happy are you! 
Happier far than if you knew 

Good from evil and false from true, 


Scatier with loving finger-tips 
These blossoms of your innocent lips. 
‘Till into ench heart some aweetne 





ips. 


Carnie A. W. Warts. | Edith, stumbling over him where he had squatted 
himself squarely in the middle of the main en- | 


——+0r- 





trance. 


For the Companion, 
ordre Commanlon Poor litle affectionate Tony! If any one had 


THE WIGWAM. 
Pant 1. 


hair trunk. the meaning of, a cross word. 

There is something very strange about this “Now,” cried Gold Locks, as she put the finis! 
chest, for though it is not nearly so large as some ing tonehes to the drapery, “we must dress our- 
other boxes and trunks in the same room, yet the | selves.” 7 
little girls always find surprises in it. They all stood off at a little distance 

It is full of wonders. and admired their tent. 

Grandpa's house has the true name of Heart's “Isn't it lovely 2” said Bess. 

Content, and one week in the Joveliest of summer “It will be lovelicr still when we get 
dressed,” said 
Edith; “because 
then everything will 
be so much more 
appropriate.” 

‘Then off they clat- 
tered into the house and up 
stairs. 

Tony heaved a great sigh 
and Jay down, as much as 
to say, ‘I’m left out in the 

cold now for 

awhile; they 
have gone off 

) to that hair 
trunk.” 

It was so 
still out on 
the lawn that 
he dozed in 
the sun. 

The distant 






























weather, there was 
aration about it. 

Gold Locks was visiting there, and 
Edith and Bessie had been invited for a sounds of the 
special day. children’s 

Tony hardly slept nights, he had so mach upon | voices, coming through an open window, talking 
his mind. He wanted to be sure that he was in- | 9) together like a flock of sparrows, were too far 
cluded in everything. .__ | @way to rouse him. And then he nceded rest after 

The only place he could not follow was up stairs | the hard work of the morning. So he dozed on and 
into the dark store-room. on. 

“Let me see—there will be three of us,and we} Jt took them a great while to dress. He had 
shall each need a costume,” said Gold Locks ; and napped and waked and napped again. Still he 
then off she would fly to the old hair trunk. heard that hum of talking, with a frequent laugh 

Meanwhile, outside under a low locust-tree there | interspersed. And yet they did not come. The 
was the sound of pounding. shadows got around to noon. The wigwam, with 

Stakes were being driven, and the blows of a | ai) its draperies fluttering in the soft wind, was still 
hammer struck hard against nails frightened the | deserted. 
little gray woodpeckers from their worm lunches.| Qh, if only he wasn't too fat to climb the stairs, 

Grandpa was building a wigwam. he could go up and see what the trouble 

So much for the getting ready. was. 

‘When the day arrived it was warm and sunny./ Was that the sound of dishes he heard? Indeed 
Early as possible came Bess from one direction | i¢ was. 
and Edith from another. Rain or snow or tem-| ‘They were all at dinner, and had never even 
pest could not have kept them away. called him. He had slept longer than he in- 

The wigwam, standing there under the tree, tended. 
was the first thing that met their eyes, and 
they greeted it with a shout of dclight. 

It was merely a hut of bare poles, yet they 
knew that such an arrangement at Heart's 
Content meant fun. 

“Whoever saw such a cunning little house ? 
Who built it ?” cried Bess. 

“Why, grandpa, of course,” replied Edith, 
as if the right thing in the right place could be 
donc by nobody else in the world except him. 

Bess went inside and thrust her head out 
through the peak of the roof. “What if it 
should rain?” she cried; “we should have 
to borrow an umbrella.” 

“It is a tent, only it hasn’t any cover now, 
you see,” said Gold Locks, “but that is our 
part. We've got the most beautiful furniture and| He went in and there were the three decorous 
hangings and carpets that you ever saw.” little girls at the table, having a nice feast of 

Then she showed them the piles of things on the | fricasseed chicken. . 
floor inside. There was nothing abont them to show that they 

“Tlere’s everything we need, and we must get | had ever lived in a wigwam, though each one had 
settled so that we can go to housekeeping,” she | her hair cucd up in a Ligh twist on the top of her 
added. head, 











had the heart to really scold him, he would never | 
have known it. He was one of the few living ; 
Up in a dark store-room at grandpa's is an old | creatures in the world that never heard, nor knew | 
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He wondered what they had been doing, all that 
long forenoon. 

“See Tony,” said Bess; “he is waiting to be in- 
vited to dinner. He looks so injured.” 

“Tony, you shall have a drum-stick and a 
cracker, if you'll be patient,” said Gold Locks. 

But by the time his meal wag ready, and he was 
looking it over to be sure he had his favorite 
piece, the little girls had disappeared again up 
stairs. 

There the contents of the old trunk were strewn 
about the floor. The chief treasure they found in 
it was a half-dozen old lace curtains. These were 
long, considerably tattered, yet the nearest like 
finery of anything they discovered. 

“But aren't we 
- going to be 
squaws," = asked 
Edith, “if we live 
in a wigwam ?” 

“Squaws are 
cop per-colored,” 
said Bess, “and 
there’s nothing 
copper-colored 
about us, unless it 
is Gold Locks’ 
A, hair.” 

“Ah,” explained 








Gold Loc ewe 
call our house a 
wigwam only be- 


cause it is built 
like one. But 


“Tf you'd been born with a tail, Tony, I should | with these things we can dress so much better as 
have been treading on it for the last hour,” cried ' ladies,” and she held up a long, soft, white strip of 


lace as high as she could reach. 

“Here is a bunch of roses for you,” said Bess to 
Edith, after looking into an old bandbox. “I’m 
going to wear scarlet geraniums from the garden.” 

Edith tied a band of black velvet round her 
head and stuck the roses up above her forehead. 

“Bess, you look like my French doll, Marguer- 
ite,” cried Gold Locks, aa Bess decked herself out 
in one of the lace curtains, her tiny figure looking 
very slight and graceful. 





“Let’s all wear white lace.” suggested Gold 
Locks. ov 
They did trail beautifully—the curtains—they 
were so soft and long. 
Things needed a grcat deal of pinning, but what 
was lacking in detail was made up in effect. 
Finally the crowning touches were given. Then 
each one surveyed herself, from fair head to little 
heels, in the long mirrorin an adjoining room, and 
the only hair trunk was left empty and alone. 
(To be continued.) 
eee ees 
For the Companion, 
BOBOLINE’S CONVERSATION. 
Teddy, come here, my little man, 
Your check {a all so brown with tan, 
And you laugh so much, I begin to think 
‘You must be related to Bobolink. 





If 20, let me tell you what he says 

Down in the clover these June days; 

He would hardly chatter so much without 
He had wonderful things to talk about. 

“ Little boy, brown cheek, listen to me, 
Something is hidden here, chee, chee, chee! 
Nobody knows but the bumble bee, 

And he’ll never tell of it, tree, tree, trée! 
“ Al, oh, a ncat! aneat! ace, sec! 
And my little wife and I agree, 
It will hold five eyye us casy as three! 
Chittery, twittery, chee, chee, chee!” 
For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


A very small boy, the first time he saw a grass- 
hopper, came into the house and said there was a 
“hop-dropper” out there.’ He was asked why he 
called it “hop-dropper.” 

“Tause it hopped up and dropped right 
down,” he said. _ 

It has always been Baby Clare’s delight 
to watch the stars. One night while gazing 
earnestly at the sky, I heard him softly say, 
“IT dess when 1 go live in Dod’s house, He'll 
Ict me help Him make the buful stars.” 


Clare had been told not to leave his toys 
too near the fire, as they would unglue. One 
morning his sister was standing by the stove, 
when he called to her, ‘Nellie, go right 
away, or you will all unglue.” 


Benny's mother has a fine voice. One 
day, while she was singing, after watching 
her for a while, he said, ‘Mamma, I aint got 
such a nice noise in my froat.” . 


This same little boy was hungry one day, so his 
mother gave him a piece of bread and butter. It 
wasn't large cnough to suit him, and he said, ‘I’m 
hungrier than that, ma, I’m hungrier than two 
pieces.” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, é&c. 


1 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
+ * 


sees see 
thee seeee 
oe ae 


. . 

1, Aconsonant. 2. The cry of ananimal. 3. A holy 
person. 4. A minal insect. 5. .\ consonant. 

1, Aconsonant. 2. A pronoun. 3. A man's name. 
4. A small Portugucee coin. 5. A consonant. 

The central words of the diamonds connected, name 
a saint's day, which oceurs on the 29th of June. 


2. 


ACCIDENTAL RIDINGS. 
(Birds.) 
Now lct us sing, Long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he. 












—Corcper. 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man's the nublest work of God.” 
— Burns. 
Hope withering fled, and Merey sighed “farewell.” 
—Byron. 
An honcst man, close-button’d to the chin, 
Broadeloth without, and a warm heart within. 
—Couwper. 
But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 
3 —Campbell. 


ANAGRAM PUZZLE. < 

The following anagra:.:s are the names of prominent 
works of acclebrated author, or some charueter in one 
of his no’ — 
6, 8, 10, 13, names of storics. 
+ 9, 11, 12, 14, names of characters. 
1, CHEER NOT, THICK EARTH. 
2. MADE SHIRT. x 
3. NINE ART CAMEOS. 
4. LEAST ARDOR. 
5, TELL MY TILE. 
6. 
7. 
8. 













. NO WORD DIED. 
» MARE’S WELL. 
. IF LAD DROPPED VICK. 
NE MEN HOP NOT, ANN. 
10. “81” CRAMS THIB 8TORE. 
11, LIKK ANT BECK. 
12, REGARD THE ‘NIG. 
13. 81C BILL CAN HONE. 
14. RUN, SNIP APES. 
The initials of the novels and characters give the 
author's name, 
4, 


ANAGRAM. 

The four lines in each stanza rhyme. The omitted 
words are all formed from the eleven letters omitted 
from the Inst linc of the Inst stanza. 

Please, mamma, let me aiton your ****, 
Now you have taken your cup of ** *, 


And tell me the tale that you promised to me; 
The tale beginning, —“‘Once over the * * *.” 


“Child, imagine me just four * * * #;— 
Over the meadow, in goluen sheen, 
Slanting rays of the sunlight ** * *, 
Creeping adown to the lake-shore *? * *: 


“Touching the nest of the lonely * ** 4; 
Lighting the home of the fish and * * *; 
Gilding a boat with grating ** **; 

And who was the rower, my tale shall reveal. 


“Twas the night before ‘lection, and cousin John Blake 
Bald, ‘Cousin, I've just rowed over the ** * #, 
Thinking with you my supper to ****, 
For I long for a taste of your ‘******* Seeern 
LILIAN Payson. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

‘When may a chair be said to dislike you? When it 

can’t bear y 


ju. 

When Is coffee like the earth? When it is ground. 

‘What part of apeech is most distasteful to lovers? 
The third person. 

What fs the difference between charity and a tailor? 
The first covers a multitude of sina; the latter a multi. 
tude of sinners. 

Why are people who eit on frec seats not likely to de- 
rive much benefit from going tochurch? Because they 

















get good for nothing. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 E—3s-—-B 
I— pre— A 
G@-m—T 
H-«aLl—T 
T—r-—L 
E-—.iu—E 
E-—sr—0O 
N-— -—-F 
T—HA—W 
H-—ER—A 
O—-sas —T * 
¥F AR E 
J R 
U L 
N oO 
E—ca —O 
pots OF WATERLOO. EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE. 
2. 
weE 
ELL 
wreutb 
as rNatl 
LoNnDoON 
LeEeasa81NXG@ 
HUMBOLDT 
PETRUcHEIO 
was HIN GTON 
WELLINGTON. 


3. Caterpillar.—Cat, cater, pillar, caterpillar, ill. 


4. MABEL ABE 
PRUNE RUN 
a1 NK8 INE 
Li KED IKE 
THEME HEM 
BORED oR® 
ASHEN sHE 
PRAT srD Ralse 

STROLLERS TROLLER 

SHILLINGS HILLING 

BUNKER HILL. 

BuB Bo 

AFTER E tHE KR Bakep Beans (initial) 

KiuzsO A orEE and 


EscoeEW NapatHA Brown Brean (finals.) 
DawN S§£Econ D 


6. Cat, act; aalt, last; art, tar, rat; real, Lear, earl; 
Leah, heal, hale, Elah; life, file; Nile, linc; 


» ON; 
gu, gun; "quite, quiet} able, bale, Abel, Bela, Eiba, 
bal. 





1. Therefore, wassuil, abrond, soundings, office, rev. 
olution, elegy, ryot, byword, nightly.—There was a 
sound of revelry by night.” 

8. Anemone. (.\ or an-Em-M-O-on-one.) 


» 
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The SuBscriPTioNn Prick of the CoMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

TuE COMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an sane 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu+ 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN B& PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. ‘hree weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found ou our 
Bobks unless this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to what time your subscription is pald. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are pald, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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DRESS IN SUMMER RECREATION. 
‘The benefits of summer rest, or travel, are often lost 
through the absurd habits of dress prevailing at fash- 
fonable resorts. Anxious weeks arc spent in preparing 
for the jaunt, and huge trunks are filled with dresses. 

‘The successive changes needed for each day are a 
source of perpetual worry. If some sensible women, 
leaders of fashion, would boldly institute a change in 
the atyle of summer dressing, an immense relief would 
be experienced by our American ladies. 

Ladies of rank in England, and those whose social 
porition ia established, are far more sensible. They 
sravel for comfort and recreation, and refuse to cumber 
themaclves with necdlees dresscs. 

‘An American lady, while travelling in England, 
formed a casual acquaintance with an English lady, who 
showed in her manners and conversation the highest 
culture. But the English lady’s costume was 6o simple 
and unpretending, with collars and cuffs, coarse though 
faultlessly clean, that even the American’s maid looked 
down on it with a sort of contempt. 

When they parted and exchanged cards, the Ameri- 
can lady found to her surprise that her chance compan- 
fon was Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife of Dean Stan- 
ley, and one of the favorites of Queen Victoria. 

To gain health from a summer vacation, the mind 
should be kept as free as possible from care. It is rid- 
ing, boating, walking, being stimulated by what is 
grand and noble in nature, and especially rest from all 
distracting subjects, that give tone to the nervous sys- 
tem, stimulate digestion and fill the veins with vigorous 
life. Make your summer vacation as simple as possible 
if you have impaired health. 

oe 


CRADLE SONGS. 


A writer in Fraser's Magasine gives the following 
specimens of German, Danish and Polish cradle songs: 


The most popular of German lullabies is a truly Teu- 
tonic mixture of piety, wonder-lore and homeliness. 
Wagner has introduced the music to which it {s sung in 
his “Siegfried Idyl.” We have to thank a Heidelberg 
friend for the text : 


Sleep baby, sleep: 

Your father tends the sheep; 
Your mother shakes the branches small, 
Whence happy dreams in showers fall; 

Sleep, baby, sleep; 

Sleep, baby. sleep: 

The sky is full of sheep; 

‘The stars the lambs of heaven are, 
For whom the shepherd moon doth care; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep; 

TheChrist-childowns asheep; 

fc is himself the Lamb of God: 
he world to save, to death he trod; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

In Denmark children are sung to sleep with a cradle 
hymn which is believed (so we are informed by a youth- 
ful correspondent) to be “very old.” It has seven atan- 
zas, of which tho first rune, “Sleep aweetly, Iittle child; 
lie quict and still; as sweetly slcep as the birds in the 
wood, as the flowers in the meadow. God the Father 
has eaid, ‘Angele stand on watch where mine, the little 
ones, are in bed.” A correspondent at Wareaw (etill 
more youthful) sende us the even-song of Polish chil- 

ren: 


‘The stars shine forth from the blue sky! 
How great and wondrous fs God's might! 
Shine, stars, through all eternity, 
His witness In the night. 
© Lord, thy tired children keep: 
Keep us who know and feel thy might; 
‘Turn thine cye on us as we sleep, 
‘And give us all good-night. 
Shine, stars, God’s sentinels on high 
Proclaimers of His power and might; 
May all things evil from us fly— 
O stars, good-night, good-night. 
Rook ig te ES 


DISEASE CONQUERED BY WILL. 

It has been proved by experiments that imagination 

may cause sickness, and may even occasion death, 

without any organic disease. Physicians assert, on the 

other hand, that a resolute will may baffle dangerous 

disease, and bring recovery when reasonable hope is 
lost. 


Mr. Andrew Crosse, the famous electrician of Eng. 
land, has shown that bh; arophobla can be resisted and 
overcome by power of will. He was bitten by a cat, 
which died of madness the same day. The wound 
healed, and the circumstance was almost forgotten. But 
one day, three months after, intense pain wae felt In his 
arm, attended by great thirst. In attempting to drink, 
a severe spasm closed his throat. 

‘A sudden faintness came over him, and with it the 
thought that he was doomed to die of hydrophobin. He 
determined to conquer the disease, and taking © gun 
went forth ona long hunt. In spite of the pain in his 
arm, he kept up a vigorous tramp all day. On reachirg 
home in the evening he felt better, and was able to cat 
and crink water. ‘The next day the pain retreated to 
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the elbow, the following day to the wrist, and then left 
him without harm. An experienced physician affirmed 
that a decided case of hydrophobia had been arrested 
only by the mastery of the will. 


The incident suggests the necessity of acquiring such 
self-control as will compel the body to do just what the 
judgment may decide should be done. This acquisition 
ought to be coneclously present to a young man in his 
moral and physical training. And it would be well for 
him to begin the work by acquiring the habit of self. 
denial. That is, he should refuse to indulge himeelf, 
even when indulgence might be innocent, for the sake 
of keeping his body in subjection to his will. 
See 
A BURLESQUE. 

Several musical composers have turned their atten- 
tion of Inte to Eastern tragedies. The Susical Herald 
gives a short musical story in ridicule of the new style. 
After representing rival lovers in the usual way, the 
story concludes : 


“Ha!” interrupted the tenor; “he always plays the 
same thing, and al ys without notes. I doubt if he 
can Play ‘anything at eight.” 

“eT can play any com josition at sight, even with one 
eye clo responded the proud pianist. 

“It is well,” ancered the tenor. “I have here with 
me a new composition of my own, a Nibilistic eym- 

hony in seven movements. You will observe that it 

egins pppp and continues very softly until this chord 

‘a diminished eeventeenth), which is to be struck f/7/J- 

jo you think you can give the sudden climax?" 

“{ have force enough for two more f’s if you wieh 
them,” calmly replied the pianist, as he sat down be- 
fore the instrument. 

He began very softly, so softly that one might have 
heard a pin drop. Minka sat beside him in ecstasy, al- 
though very little of the sound was audible. ‘The fatal 
diminished seventeenth chord approached. It came. 
Swooping his arms wildly in the air, he let them crash 
down upon the plano—Bane!!!!! 

The fragments of the two lovers spread over three 
counties. ‘I'he tenor, who had fled, had smeared dyna- 
mite upon the keys, and achieved hia revenge. He was 
never heard of more. By order of the benevolent Czar, 
the remaina were carefully swept up; but as they 
could not be assorted with certainty, they were buried 
in one grave, where they still remain, a fearful testi- 
mony to the singer's revenge. 

Sg eo 
A SQUIRREL'S LONG SWIM. 

One of the favorite little school-book stories of boys 
who are now fifty yeare old was that of the ‘Discon- 
tented Squirrel,” telling how the little fellow started off 
to see the world, and was caught by a hawk miles from 
home, and how the hawk being chased by an eagle, let 
him drop, strange to say, on the very old tree where 
his nest was. We are reminded of the picture which 
used to accompany that story by the following incident 
in the travels of another adventurous squirrel. 


A correspondent writes to Nature: Never having 
heard of a equirrc! taking to the water, I send you the 
fullowing authentic communication. 

I had heard the story told by another person, and 
thinking it of sufficient intercst, I requested her to get 
it in detail from the lady under whose personal obser- 
vation it bad come. It was as follows: When rowing 
two ladies down Loch Voil, one afternoon last August, 
L observed what looked like a little stripe of red brown 
fur in the middle of the loch. 

“On coming nearer we saw that it was a squirrel 
ewimming acrons, its tail lying flat on the water. We 
then hearg its claws scratching on the side of the boat, 
and to ouraurprise, the little bedraggied sprite appeared 
on the bow of the boat. It was evidently tired, for it 
eat quite still, staring at us and panting. I rowed on 
toward the shore, hoping to be able to ferry it across, 
but after a few moments it scrambled down to the 
water again and resumed its journey, probably fright- 
ened at the sight of the collie dog who was in the boat. 

“We watched it swimming till it looked like a emall 
eecce ne to the shore, but lost sight of it before it 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 
A Russian writer ina brief, but graphic, sketch sets 
forth the passiveness of the Czar’s soldiers, and their 
strict obedience to orders: 


At the gate of the Czar—I saw a soldier. He is tall 
and handsorne—And strong a¢ oak—But he knows but 
four words—“I am on guard,” 

T sald to the soldier—You are twenty—It is the rea- 
son of love—To what young girl have you given your 
heart?—“T am on guard.” 

Beside the palace—In the river—A youth is drown- 
ing.—The crowd cries :-—“Boldier, help us!”—"I am on 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

It is the best tonte T know of In debility and nervous | 

prostration, with sleeplessness, caused by mental over- 
work or prolonged lactation, 

San Antonio, Ter. A. E. Canotit 

fe NEG Ree 

The man who invented the German Corn Remover isa 

public benefactor. 25 cents, Bold by all druggists. (Com, 
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MAKE HENS LAY. 
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guard!” 

An old man passes.—The soldier's father.—His taxes 
are unpald—He is led to the bastinado—"*My son, save 
me—He says—“I am on guard!" 

This seeing I went away from—the stalwart soldier— 
Hiding my bead in my hands,—Grosning and sighing,— 
I remembered the Georgian proverb—'‘Soldiers’ hearts 
must be of stone."—Literat Translation from Hert- 
sen. 





ogee Boe 
DOING NOTHING. 
Perhaps those youth who are satisfied with “doing 


nothing” may ace their mistake from the following ancc- 
dote: 


‘There was a boy in school once who was very lazy. 
He would sit on his acat all day and do nothing. He 
never made any noise, or disturbed any one. He never 
whispered, or gotinte any mischief. ‘he master never 
caught him at tricks, 

One day, as he sat still and quiet, the master came 
along by him and struck him a smart blow, with a fer. 
ule, The boy Jumped at the unexpected blow, and 
cried out, 





oe 
“T aint doing nothing!” 
“That's just it,” said the mas' 
something.”” 
So with some people. They think, like this boy, that 
if they do nothing wicked, they are right. We must 
not only “cease to do evil,” but “learn to do well.” 


eee eee 
“THE MAN WENT OUT.” 
Two concert companics were travelling when their 
agents chanced to meet: 


“Where do you sing, Bill?” said Gaylord. 

“At Dayton, to-night.” 

“By the way, we sing in that town Thursday. Will 
you announce us, Billy?” 

“Certainly,” sald 
will.” 

‘A week or eo afterwards the partics met agaln. 

“Well, how did you do in Dayton?” asked Manning. 

“Oh, Poorly, very poorly,” replied Gaylord; ‘but, 
by the way, did you announce us?” 

“No; I was goln’ to, but the mun went out.” 


wen Peps 
A WAITER’S HORROR. 
An English writer thus enforces one of the rules of 
social etiquette : 


“Never use your knife to convey oo food to your 
mouth under any circumstances.” ‘This appears to be 
A not uncommon practice in the United States; and o 
story is told of a negro waiter who, observing it in a 
guest of unlimited appetite, hastily interposed with the 
agonized exclamation, “Sah, sah! don’t cut dat hole 
any wider, or there'll be nuffin Ieft for anybody clse!” 


“I want you to do 











e genial Manning, ‘‘certainly I 








Agente Wanted, Male and Female, to sell our 
Prize Medal Needles, 125 Needles completely as- 
sorted Ina package. Price to agents, 89 per 100. Sells 
for 2 cts. Sample package, lo cts in stamps, Goods 
Warranted, and sell fat. Sead for circular. British 
Needle Association, 22 New Church St., N. ¥. 


BICYCLE wisn 
ber tires, from 87 to 
rubber, 

. The best youth’s 
™machine made. Iso the 
Fairfield and Otto Bi- 
oyoles. Illustrated price 
list of Bicycles and gen- 
eral sporting goods mail- 

‘upon application. 

Grous A. G, SPAL- 


Addrous A. 
DING & BROS., 108 
Madison Street, CuI. 
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REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 


Has a wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva~ 
lent disease, CATARRH. The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful ray- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childe’ 
Catarrh Specific. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy. Ohio. Physicians recommend St. No charge 

tion by mall, Valuable treatise sent free. 
T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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jam ane ts’ Cat 
sent free on pena in stamps 
to per, postage and packing, to all w! 
mention this paper. 


London porting: Co. 
22, 24 & 26, 4th Ave, N. Ye 
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Headquarters for all Games & Sports 


Our stock and assortment 1s the most extensive and 
prices cheaper than can be found in any other store in 
America. We are well up as to prices, goods most In de- 
mand, &., as our Mr, Peck visits Europe every year to 
purchase goods, and thercby pleks out the best. 


List of our. Various Illustrated Catalogues. 


No. 10. General Catalogue of 1879-80, 192 pages, 700 
Miluytration® of Firemen's, Be jun 
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fits, Clog and Song-atd: 
Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, 
minoes, Cribbage, cite. and all the best 





Noy. ent by mail for 10 cents. 

No. 1, of 181. ‘Complete price-lst of Fishing Tackle 
andall Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket and Camping Stoves, 
G illustrations, By mail, one cent stamp. 
of Isst., Base-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn Ten- 
. Croquet, Grace or Love Hoops, ‘Battledores 
tlecocks, Boxing-G 
tures, Flags, and all the lat 
trations, By mail, & cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 and 126 Nassau S1.,N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as n practical road vehicle 
is an established fa thous 
sands of riders are 

lighttul 
The 
mode) and elegant appear 
of the “Columbia” exeite 
versal admiratic 
fully Mnished 1 
lar,and is confidently 
tecd as the best value for the 
attained Ina bicycle. 
Mt stamp. for 
Catalogue, with price 
full Information, 


THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
597 Wai ngton Street, 
Boston, Mass. re 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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ster, $3.00. 





Bolster, #2. 
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‘Painted Red, Brown 
Canvas and Fan 


Makes a perfeet bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better tan a hamuwoek, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 


and lies sfratyht, Folded or opencd | 
tor hot 
cr 











ening. Tt is Just 
camp-mceting: 
plazza, or “eoc 
valids or children, > on price 
For 50 cta, extra, withos prepay exp 
to any railroad station t ippt Re 

north of Mason and Divon'’s Line, For 35 cents, i 



















Minnesota, Missourt and Jowa. Send for circulars. 
H.W, Lapp, los Fulton St,, Boste Canal St. N. 
97 Arch St.. Phila.; an Market hicage. 





IQ) Awarm tron passed over 
the hack of these PAPERS 
je W TRANSFERS the Pattern 


to any Fabric. Designs In 

wels, Embroidery, 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and B 
Grand Street, New York. 

Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 





The Howard Manufacturing C 


364 Broadway, New York. 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 











PARKER'S ‘POCKET SCALE. 
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Or Write to Howard Manufacturing Oo., New York. 


Se 


COMPACT, STRONG, D 
CAN BE CARRIED IN THE VEST POCKET. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


NO OORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers, 
8. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N. FY. 
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For the Companton. . 
RETURNING FROM THE FOURTH. 
AN ARKANSAS SKETCH. 

By Mra. Mary E 0. Wyeth. 

We had been spending our Fourth of July hol- 
iday on ancighboring plantation. We were re- 
turning, and had lost our way in the Arkansas 
backwoods. There were two roads to our start- 


urally looked to Slaughter to direct us which to 
take. § 

“J jis' don't zackly surmise which am de right 
road,” was his sage answer to our query. . 

“You said you knew the road,” said Fay, vexed 
at this state of affairs. 

“Yas'm; but de truf is, I disremember whtch 
de way totuhn. Fus’ ‘pears like it dis; an’ den 


ing point, the Wilkes plantation. One was not | ‘pears like it dat; an’ den again, ’pears like it tud- 
worthy the name, being bnt a cattle-path leading | der. Fo’ de goodness, I disremember.” 


through a cane-brakc, along which a few canes 
had been cut away, leaving a passage wide cnough 
to admit of a mule and its rider brushing through. 


But it wasedirect. Once in the brake, all we had | 


te do was to give the 
laggard, little, outward- 
bound mule the rein, and 
it would poke mulishly 
along until it came to the 
eud. One couldn't get 
lost. 

The other toas a road 
—a regular Arkansas 
road. It led by devious 
ways, over hil! and dell, 
across slovgh and creek, 
by valley and bottom, 
and around about by this 
and that distant planta- 
tion, until it came to the 
Forks. 

There it lost itself, and 
unless he knew right 
well which of the three 
Forks he ought to take, 
the traveller also. And 
that was where, that hot 
Anggst Pay, it Iast_ns, 
Fay and ve. 

We had ridden once 
through that hideous a 
canebrake. Fay said she 
would as lief havea con- 
gestive chill as to repeat the ride. 
Fay had one once. She knows how 
it goes; I do not. But if it goes € 
much worse than that cane-brake 
mule ride, it must be undesirable at least. Cer- 
tainly the canebrake was a most ine’! igible route. 

So, after spending a few days on the Feather- 
fone plantation, we set out on our return by way 
of the Forks. We had with us as escort a negro 
lad of seventeen years, who carried a formidable 
looking navy revolver, and a hatchet tucked in 
his belt. When our host had ordered the boy to 
prepare to accompany us, the lad had answered,— 

“Yes, sah. An’ T "low I'll jes turn roun’ an’ git 
me a ‘volver an’ a shahp hatchit! 'Rah for Inde- 
pendence!" 

He always‘ allowed he'd turn ’roun’” before 
doing anything. 

“Pray, why those death instruments?” asked 
Fay, opening her eyes. “You said the road was 
a perfectly safe one, and that we should not be 
likely to meet any person either going or coming.” 

“Dawgs, missy, dawge,” answered the boy ; ‘an’ 
hawga, tur'ble hawgs; trot faster’n a mewel. An’ 
snakes; heap o’ cotton-monfs an’ adders an’ wat- 
tah-moc'sins in dem slewes. "Taint reasonin’ ter 
stabt out on no sich juhney, dout gittin’ yo'se’f jis’ 
right prepah'd.” 

And to wage successful war on the “‘hawgs,” the 
“dawgs” and the snakes, he turned around and 
armed himself accordingly. 

Truth to say, we met both dogs and hogs, vil- 
lainous-looking specimens of their kind, too. But 
the snakes kept accomodatingly out of our way, 
although Slanghter—such was the lad's murder- 
ous name—frightened us nearly out of our wits, 
when Just in the middle of the brake, by telling us 
how it often happened that green snakes slid down 
off a tall cane right into one's face. A cheerful 
pilot he was, indeed. 

It was suffocatingly hot, and the mosquitoes— 
the largest and fiercest mosquitoes in the world, I 
verily believe, abide in Arkansas—tormented us 
with their attentions, and we were almost frantic 
with the combined discomfort, when Slaughter 
treated us to his dreadful tale. 

From that moment, however, we were oblivious 
of both, and actually shivered with nervous ter- 
ror until we were out of the horrible inclosure. 
We learned afterwards that though it sometimes 
chances that the little cane snakes slip from the 
canes, yet they are perfectly harmless, and glide 
away as fast as possible. 

On our return trip, arrived at the Forks, we nat- 



















“Well, this is nice,” said Fay, disgustedly, 
drawing up her mule under the shade of a pecan- 
tree. “Why can't they put guide-posts up in 
this wictched country, or at least afford you guides 
who can lay some claim to at least a piece of a 
head?" she asked, glancing contemptuously at 
Slaughter, who sat staring vacantly up first one 
road and then another. 

“Which road yo’ ‘low we all's gwine ter take, 
missy ?” at length asked the boy. 

“It doesn’t matter which,” I answered, pessimis- 
tically. “It will be sure to turn out the wrong 
one.” 

“Is dat so?” ejaculated Slaughter. ‘Den whar 
we all's come out ?” 

“I don’t know, "said I. “At Morgan’s Point, 
or Bailey's Landing, or some other outlandish 
place where we don’t want to be, I suppose.” 

Fay, who is not philosophic, was ready to cry 
with vexation. She had a headache, besides. 

“There was never a road but it Ied to some 
place,” I ventured to suggest. “We will try this 
one first. We shall come to the right one in time, 
no doubt. In the meantime, we shall be seeing 
the country. Let us ‘turn to the right and go 
straight on,’ the bishop said, when asked the 
rond to heaven.” 

And waiting for neither argument nor protest, I 
tapped my tough little mule with a fresh hazel 
switch, and boldly plunged forward on the right- 
hand road. It proved to be the wrong one. After 
riding dolefully on for an hour or so, our road de- 
bouched into a narrow lane leading through the 
inidst of a wide cotton field. 

“Dis yer boun’ fer ter lead somewhars, fer sho,” 
sagely remarked Slaughter, as he surveyed the fair- 
looking field. ‘Some pusson boum’ fer ter ‘long 
ter dis yer cotton.” 

“I don't believe it,” said Fay. “It’s the verita- 
ble old lane that had no turn at the end of it.” It 
had no turn, but led straight up to the door of a 
habitation. 

“Hallo, dar, Mostahs!" shouted Slaughter, as 
we reined in our mules a short distance from the 
cabin. ‘“Wese dun los’!” 

A pretty, dark-eyed young matron came to the 
door with a baby in her arms. 








“Dese yer young ladics nigh ‘bout to drap off 





de mewels,” volunteered Slaughter. ‘Dun come | moment's consideration, she obligingly complied 


clean from Marse Featherstonc's, tryin’ ter find de 
way ter Marse Wilkes’. We alls got los’ yander 
at de Fawks.” 

With the ready hospitality characteristic of the 
Southern people, the lady welcomed us, insisting 
that we should dismount and remain her guests 
until sundown, as they say in the South. 

Fay, whose head ached, was only too ready to 
accept the offer of a loose wrapper and a quict 


couch, while I was not averse to accepting our gen- 
tle hostess’ invitation to rest and refreshment. We 
alighted and followed our new friend into her neat 
white-draped chambers, and enjoyed the cool wa- 
ter and grateful fans after our hot and dusty 
ride. 

Fay undressed and fell aslecp shortly after ar- 
riving at our haven of rest, and my kind hostess 
begged meto take possession of her own bed- 
room, saying that she would put her baby to sleep 
in his hammock on the back porch. 

A bath and redressing having sufficed to make 
me feel like anew being, I did not desire to lie 
down; so I ventured to interest myself by inspect- 
ing the furnishings and adornments of the dainti- 
ly-ordered apartment. 

The floor was bare with the exception of a 
square of rag carpet in front of the washstand. 
The small windows were draped with thin, fleecy 
muslin. The furniture of dark rich wood was 
smooth and shining with many an application of 
that good old-fashioned polish known as elbow 
grease. Books filled both ends of the broad man- 
tel-shelf, but in the middle, the place of honor 
evidently, was a huge and very ugly rag doll en- 
throned in state, beneath a glass case. Pinned to 
the doll’s gown was a slip of paper, yellowed with 
age and smoke, on which, in crude, straggly, child- 
ish hand, was written,— 

“The Celestial, Angelic, Seraphim Jenny.” 

Curiosity at once possessed me. I knew by the 
cessation of the low, crooning song that the baby 
was asleep. I slipped out upon the porch and 
opened my case. 

“Pray,” asked I, as insinuatingly as I could, 
“has not the C. A. S. Jenny in yonder a history 
brimful of interest ?” 

“The C. A. S. Jenny,” langhed my hostess. 
“Why, that is just what my husband calls the 
dearthing. You sce, I hold her in esteem. Some- 
times I fancy she deserves all her beautiful 
name.” : 

“Oh, please tell us about her,” 1 begged, “while 
we rest from our ride.” 


The little lady smiled and sighed, as after a 





with my request, and began the story. 

“Years ago, before all the trouble came, our 
family was of consequence in the State. Lands 
and slaves and large crops of cotton and corn 
yielded us money in plenty. How little we 
dreamed of the poverty that time had in store for 
us! Yet with all our wealth, we children were 
Not treated to fine dolls as city children arc, and 
we were content with, and often very proud of, 
onr beloved rag babies. 

“When I was about twelve years of age, 
grandma, who was quite old, and in some 
ways grown childish, amused herself by mak- 
ing dolls for all the little negroes on the 
plantation. Some of these were quite hand- 
some in my estimation, and I often teased 
grandma to make one for me, that should 

exceed all the others in 

Beauty of fashion. 

“One day I was ac- 
cordingly surprised and 
delighted to receive from 
grandma, with a becom- 
ing degree of formality 
of presentation, a doll, 
larger and far more 
elaborately arrayed than 
any that had yet emerged 
from grandma’s work- 
room. I had but’ one 
fault to find with my 
treasure. It was won- 
derfully hea Mother 
said she thought grand- 
ma must have weighted 
it with shot, Grandma, 
seemed alfnost vexed at * 

the “femal, and 
 swered somewhat spici- — 

ly, that ifshe Aad run a 

feay Shot in the body so 

as to make the doll main- 
tain a sitting posture, 

‘she didn’t sce but that it 

was as sensible an idea 

as that of mother’s, when 
she had sewed shot in the hem of her 
riding-habit to keep it from blowing 
about, in the windy weather, as she 
rode. 

“You may rip the dolly up, Betty,” 
said grandma, ‘if ever you come to a day when 
shot is scarce,or when you are ready to be mar- 
ried. Now settle on a good naine for it, and take 
good care of it. It is the last doll your grandma 
will ever make for any little girl.’ 

“How well I remember the laugh with which 
grandma's conditions were received. How true it 
is that the future is a sealed book whose contents 
ofttimes 'tis impossible to imagine. 

“T gave my doll the fine name of Celeste Angel- 
ica Seraphina Jenny. The folks laughed at it, 
and Jamie, the brother next me, ridiculed me, by 
writing the grotesque label that you anw affixcd. 
I cried about it and refused to be friends with 
Jamie until he removed the offensive ticket. 

“Poor Jamie! He was drowned in White River 
a few weeks later. The paper I found in his 
serap-box shortly after. It was the last bit of 
scribbling the poor, dear lad ever did. Time sped 
on. I was sent to school inthe North, where I re- 
mained through all the troublous years that fol- 
lowed. During that unhappy period, I met the 
gentleman who has since become my husband. 
We were both Southern born and bred, receiving 
our education at the North. Both had left homes 
of abundance, and both returned to an inheritance 
of poverty. 

“There is no need of detail. Our familics, the 
members that were spared to us,—both our fathers 
had been taken from us,—approved our engage- 
ment and desired our union, but alas, our mutual 
poverty made such union impossible. Ben had 
his mothers and sisters to support from his slen- 
der earnings, and I had taken the district school in 
order to provide means for the maintenance of my 7 
mother and younger brothers. We only grew 
poorer and poorer as the years went by. One 
winter I failed to secure a school; a man teacher 
was preferred. To what extremities we were then 
reduced! I will not think of it. But there came 
a day when eyen the corn-meal gave out, and 
there was no money wherewith to buy more. 

“My brother Jo said that if he could only get a 
few charges of shot, he might kill some squirrels 
for our supper. But he had melted up cvery scrap 
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of lead days before. I went to my room, and 
cried to think how sad a change had come to our 
once prosperous house. And as I knelt by ny 
bedside, my head buried in the pillow, like a flash 
of light came to my mind the memory of that day 
years gone by, when grandma with serious man- 
ner presented me with the last doll ber dear fond 
tingers ever made. 

“JT remembered her pique at mamma’s laughing 
allusion to the weight of poor Jenny, and then I 
heard again grandma’s words, ‘If ever you come 
to a day when shot 1s scarce, or when you are 
ready to be marricd’—— 

“I flew to Jenny, and with trembling fingers 
seized the scissors and began to open the seams of 
the poor doll’s body. It was hard work, for the 
cloth was stiff and stout, and grandma’s stitches 
were close, and firmly oversewed. But at last I 
succeeded in opening one side, and digging away 
the cotton filling. In the middle of the body was 
a long leathern purse. It contained a letter from 
grandina to me—her favorite grandchild—in which 
she alluded to the leathern purse with contents, as 
my dower. There were ten eagles in the purse, 
and a promissory note for one thousand dollars, 
drawn by a wealthy Northern relative, and made 
payable on demand by him or his heirs or assigns, 
to Miss Betty Gaylord, her heirs or assigns. 

“I ran with my treasure to mother, and tumbled 
purse, eagles, note, and poor, disembowelled Jen- 
ny all together, into her lap. In a few moments 
she comprehended. And then we just cried for 
Joy—we two. Jo, more practical, seized one of 
the gold pieces and made all haste to exchange it 
for needful supplies. 

“It was the end of our hard, hard times. The 
note, with accrued interest, was promptly paid. 

“Do you wonder that I give poor Jenny the 
place of honor at our humble fireside? To other 
eyes, doubtless, she is only a hideous rag-doll. To 
mine she is all that poor Jamie's caricaturing 
transpositions imply—Celestial, Angelic, Seraphic 
Jenny 

As we rode homeward at sundown, our hostess 
having put us on the right road, I rehearsed the 
story in brief words to Fay. “You never saw 
quite such an ugly doll,” I concluded ; “yet I don't 
wonder our little neighbor well-nigh adores _ it. 
Suppose it had been the case with you and Harry. 
Wouldn't you have cherished”—— 

“Look out dar, missy! Dat mewel cockin’ his 
ear like he gwine ter run!” called out Slaughter 
from behind. And before we fairly took in the 
situation, all three of the mules broke into a ran, 
and sped along as only an Arkansas mule can, 
when once it scents the corn-tields of its own plan- 
tation from afar, and comprehends that it is yet a 
long way from home! In vain were our efforts 
check the headlong speed. The perv beasts 
never in the least slackened their furious pace until 
we arrived at the Wilkes’ ‘upping block,’ when all 
of a sudden, as such things always happen, Fay’s 
saddle-girth broke, and the saddle turned over, 
landing Fay flat on her back in the dusty road. 

Then all three of the mules checked up almost 
as suddenly as they had started, and stood stock- 
still viewing the prostrate rider. She was not in 
the least hurt, however, and as soon as she gained 
her footing and shook off the dust from her skirt 
against the regretful-looking but deceiving mule, 
she answered the question I had but half spoken at 
the starting-point of our run, at least five miles 
nearer the central portion of the State of Arkansas. 

“Yes, I'd have cherished something, no doubt, 
but not any Celestial, Ambrosial, Cherubinical, or 
whatever-you-cail-it, Jenny of a rag-baby. 1 
should have cherished the memory of the shrewd, 
far-seeing, sensible old grandmother. Don’t I 
wish I had such a one? Dear me, how that mule 
did travel!” 

I had thought the story full of interest, even pa- 
thetic in its climax of devoted affection for the 
poor, dumb dolly, shown by the happy little wife; 
and I had fancied that Fay, who is a fluncée would 
yield a tender sympathy. And Fay had no re- 
sponsive chord in her being. 

Having been reared, so to speak, on Zsop's 
Fables, I am never content until I have found out 
the moral to my story. 

“Hac fabula docet,” I began again and again to 
myself that night as I fought mosquitoes, and 
wooed in yain sweet sleep. 

Yet what does it teach but that it is just as well 
to defer the rehearsal of a sentimental story until 
you are sure of the sympathetic condition of your 
audience? 
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THE FLAG IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said, in presenting 
the flag to the Brooklyn soldiers: “It is not a 
painted rag. It is a whole national history. It is 
,the Constitution. It is the Government.” 

Mr. Bolton, in an able article on the flag, thus 
speaks of its influence in forcign lands : 

“How true Charles Sumner’s words, ‘If one he 
in a foreign land, the flag is companionship and 
country itself!" The stars and stripes have been 
called ‘a floating piece of poetry.’ White is for 
purity, red for valor and blue for justice. Under 
its folds of freedom the world gathered at the Cen- 
tennial. 

“When Kaiser William and the Crown Prince 
rode through Hamburg, a young American girl 
waved the stars and stripes, and the royal couple 
politely ordered each passing regiment to salute 
the flag. 7: 

“On the eve of the great patriotic féte licld in 
Paris, Jnly 14, 1°80, as a party of us Americans 





THE YOUTHS 


rode through the crowded suburbs, flags of the 
sister Republic flying from our carriage, a young 
Frenchman in blouse gathered the folds of the stars 
and stripes in his arms, and passionately kissing 
the dear banner, shouted, ‘Wire la liberté.’ 

“Stanley bore the stars and stripes and the Eng- 
lish flag into Africa in his successful search for 
uoble Dr. David Livingstone, and this flag has 
been borne nearer than all others-to both the 
north and south poles. 


“ “The star-spangied banner, oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.’” 
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For the Companton. 
JULY 4th, 1776. 






Were cho: 
And by this declaration. 
Which made our earn 





t fathers dare to face 
The deadly anger of a warrior race; 
And firinly mect each battle storm, until 
Their faith and courage served to gain 
A triumph that through coming time shall be 
The pllot light, when nations long to see 
q Christian heart and brain 
To blend each life into a ruling whole, 
Where earthly kings can never have control! 
ADDISON F, BROWNE. 


————_+e+—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE GUIDE'S STORY. 


Two or three years ago, in the spring of '78, or 
thereabouts, I was called to London on business. 





COMPANION. 


herent ravings that it was Ler watch that had been 
stolen. She was thoroughly reused now, and 
poured forth the most sweeping and violent invec- 
tives against France and the French. ‘Nation of 
rascals,’ ‘thieving dancing-masters,’ ‘obsequious 
villains,’ and a dozen other expletives that might, 
or might not, have irritated the crowd that had 
gathercd, if the remarks had been understood. 

“But all her rage and violence were in vain, The 
thief had gone, and with him the watch; the only 
thing that seemed feasible in the way of its recov- 
ery was to notify the Prefect of Police; and this 
we hastened to do. 

“We conducted madame and the children to 
their hotel, and went immediately to the oftice of 
the Prefect. I acted as interpreter, and the gentle- 
man entered his complaint. The watch and chain 
had both been stolen, the chain having been broken 
in the effort. The loss was the more annoying be- 
cause both objects had been gifts to the lady from 
her mother, long since dead, and her busband 
stated his willingness to pay liberally for their re- 
covery. But after hearing the details, the Pretect 
shook his head and expressed his belief that the 
gentleman had seen the watch for the last time. 
However, he would do what he could. 

“As we were going out, an idea scemed to strike 
my patron, and he turned to me, saying,— 

“fT shall be in the city only a few days, and 
perhaps it would be well to leave your address in- 

















After this had been transacted I found myself] stead of mine; and then by a letter or two I can 
with a few days to spare before the departure of | keep you informed of my whereabouts here in 


the steamer on which I was to return. 1 decided 
to make a hasty trip to Paris; and forty-eight 
hours later, after the long ride by rail and the dis- 
mal passage of the English Channel, was occupy- 
ing rooms at the Hotel Magain in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. 

My steps were first directed towards the Louvre, 
the great palace of paintings, and after much diffi- 
culty, occasioned by my ignorance of the language, 
I at length reached the place I sought. My in- 
ability to make myself understood, rendered me 
only too ready to engage one of the guides who 
hastened forward to solicit my patronage as I 





Europe, so that in case you get news of the watch, 
you can let me know.” 

“7 thanked hii for his confidence in me, and we 
stepped back to the desk and had the address 
changed. Afterward we went down the rue to- 
gether and soon separated. ‘The next day and the 
next I showed them over the city, and finally left 
them, with some regret, at the depot from which 
they were to leave. 

“| had noticed the watch and chain carefully, 
and could identify either; and the hidy had de- 
scribed to me the appearance of the robber so 
frequently, that I felt not only able to identify 





turned from the Place du Carrousel toward one’of | him if I met him, but indeed he scemed to me, 


the entrances. I selected an elderly, intelligent- 
looking man, and during the two days of sight- 
seeing that I retained him, had no cause to regret 
my choice. 

After we came out from the Louvre, it was de- 
cided that we should visit the Are de Triomphe; 
and as the route lay for the larger part through 
the Champs Elysées, I decided to walk. 

My guide had proved to be a very interesting 
person, and had entertained me with a great varie- 
ty of information. As we crossed the Rue Cas- 
tigliong, we sere ip tsi view of the Calan Ver. 
dome, which we were tu visit the next day, and the 
guide had remarked that the monument reminded 
him of an incident im his life which he would tell 
me if I wished to hear it. I signiticd my willing- 
ness, and he began. 

“I have been a guide here in Paris for a long 
time. My father was a guide befure me, and 
when I was hardly half through my teens, I took 
charge of my first party. From that time on I 
did very well, and if I could judge by the fees I 
received, was as satisfactory to my patrons as an 
older guide would have been. 

“One day I was in charge of a party, and was 
showing them about the ‘Palais Royal,’ when my 
first accident happened. There was a gentleman 
and his wife and three children in the party, and 
they were bent on secing everything. The lady 
looked one way, the gentleman another, and I 
managed the children much as a swineherd would 
drive his pigs. - 

“The lady was one of those slow, dull women, 
who can attend to only one subjett at a time, and 
who, when they do change the direction of their 
attention, change it with a start and a stir that 
gives warning of their movements. 

“Well, we were moving slowly along, and after 
going through the Galeried’ Orleans,—the one with 
a glass roof,—we passed in behind the Théatre 
Francais and were intending to visit the Grande 
Magazine du Lourre. I was in front with the 
children, trying to keep them from taking posses- 
sion of some canes that were at a shop door, and 
the father and mother were stopping to look at a 
live turtle in the show window of a restaurant. 

“Suddenly I heard ascream behind ine, and turn- 
ing round, I saw by the confusion and by the brief 
view I caught of a man running, that a theft had 
been committed. 

“T hastened back and found my lady and gen- 
tleman in great confusion, and both calling out in 
English, which, of course, nobody understood, 
to ‘Stup thief!’ Without a moment’s delay, I ran 
to the corner where the thiet had disappeared, 
and again was just in time to sce him gliding 
around the tront of the theatre into the Rue Rich- 
clien. Iran quickly after, and at so high a rate 

















from his vividness in my imagination, almost like 
an acquaintance. 

“Weeks and months passed away. I was busy 
most of the time, and in my walks through the 
narrow rues, or on the crowded boulevards, I kept 
Iny eyes open tor the ‘red hair, deep blue eyes and 
hare-lip' which had been impressed on my mind, 
and which, with my own knowledge of his height 
and form, made up my description of the thief. 

“But my vigilance was in vain. Isaw no one 
who answered to the description; and I gradually 
beame to giverup what faint hope I mishepave en- 
tertained. But one day, nearly a year adterward, 
I stumbled on aclie, which, althongh it did not 
aid me directly in securing the thief himself, still 
led to the recovery of the watch and awakened my 
interest and watchtulness. 

“It happened in this w: One of my acquaint- 
ances made an appointment with ime, by which I 
was to meet him one evening at a corner in the 
Latin Quarter. I arrived at the rendezvous first, 
and while looking into a jewelry store, I noticed a 
watch that drew my attention because of its re- 
semblance to the one that had been stolen, as near- 
ly as I could recall it from my former patron's de- 
scription. 

“The more I looked at the watch, the better sat- 
isfied did I become that it was the stolen one. But 
where was the chain? I did not know; but its 
absence could be easily accounted for in various 
ways. Finally I entered the store and asked the 
proprietor if he could tell me anything in regard 
to the matter. 

“He was a talkative old fellow, and he pushed 
back his glasses and told me all that he knew and 
much more that he surmised. Out of his rambling 
talk, I extracted the sole fact of interest; namely, 
that he had bought the watch at a public sale of 
the Mont de Pieté, or Government Pawn Shop, for 
in Paris this business is in the hands of the Goy- 
ernment. 

“JT took down in writing a minute description of 
the watch, and the next day I made inquiries at 
the head bureau of the Mont de Piété; but with 
little success. The watch had been sold, not 
pawned, by a young man several months before; 
nothing whatever beyond this could I find out. 

“So ended that thread of inquiry. I had found 
the watch without doubt, and I wrote to the gen- 
tleman about it; but I felt so strong an enmity to 
the fellow himself that I would have put myself 
to considerable trouble if I could have got track 
of him. IT redoubled imy vigilance. But not once 
did I catch sight of that figure which now I even 
sec in my dreams. 

“Several days ufter this, an answer came to my 
letter in which my friend said that the watch was 
doubtless his, if my description was correct; he 














of speed that I nearly went under the wheels of | desired me to negotiate for its recovery, and would 


an omnibus.” 

Here my companion pointed to one of these 
vehicles drawn by three horses, which, just at this 
moment, came thundering past, saying, “It was 
one of those;” and it was moving slowly at the 
time, or I should not be here to tell of it. I could 
see nothing of the thief, though I looked carefully 
up and down the street, and even inquired at sev- 
eral stores near by. 





“So Iwas obliged to give up the chase; and I 
returned to my party breathless and excited. 

“As I had judged, it was the lady who was the 
sufferer, and I presently gathered from her inco- 


send moncy to my address when I wrote for it. 
More than this, he reiterated my indignant feel- 
ings which I believe I had expressed in my let- 
ter, and even offered to come over to Paris and 
second my efforts if I succeeded in finding the ras- 
cal. 

“I went to the store and obtained a refusal of 
the watch at a price that I knew was below its real 
value, and to cut this part of my story short, for 
we are getting nearly up to the Arc, in two weeks 
the letter came from the gentleman saying that 
the watch was safe in his possession. 

“Dut the chain was still missing, and the thicf 








himself. I knew I never should be satisfied until 
T saw that fellow in the hands of the Prefeet. 

“Well, fortune favored me in the affair, and I 
succeeded in capturing him; but it was in» curi- 
ous way. IT was walking along the Rue Rivoli 
one day, nearly six months later, having in charge 
some Americans. 1 had just come through the 
large archway which leads out from the Place du 
Carruusel,—the one, you recollect, which we passed 
through as we came up here,—when I saw, not ten 
steps ahead of me in the crowd which always 
throngs that rue, a form that gave me a start of 
surprise. . 

“It resembled very much the fellow I had been 
looking for all those weeks. He had better clothes 
than when I saw him disappearing around the cor- 
ner of the Théatre Francais, but if I cculd trust 
my memory, it was the same person. Instantly 
my attention was taken from my company, and I 
thought only of catching a nearer view of this fel- 
low in front. 

“So, excusing myself for a moment to one of 
the ladies, I slipped through the crowd, and just as 
I came np with him, he stopped to look in at a 
window, and my enger gaze caught a view of that 
hare-lip. It was surely the man I was after. He 
corresponded exactly with my description of him. 

“But I now noticed for the first time that he had 
a party of ladies and gentlemen with him, and 
was evidently acting as guide to them. I walked 
rapidly past him, took upa position in a conven- 
jent doorway,and when he came up I concealed 
my face by using my handkerchief. What was 
my still greater surprise, as he slowly passed me, 
to see the identical chain that I sought hanging 
about his neck, and evidently attached to a watch 
in his pocket. 

“That was enough for me. I desired nostronger 
proof. But just how to secure him! I returned. 
tomy party and revolved the matter in my mind 
as we sauntered easily along. Suddenly a plan 
struck me. 

“If he was guiding that party about the city, 
the next point of interest that lay in the path they 
and we were both taking was the Column Ven- 
dome. Why not take him there ? 

“The plan seemed a good one. I spoke with the 
next sergent de ville that I met, and told him hur- 
ricdly the whole story. I was well known to the 
man, and he readily acquiesced in my plan. We 
moved slowly along, keeping the other party in 
| View, and as T expected, they turned into the Rue 
| Castiglione, and when we, too, turned the same 
corner, they were just entering the dvor at the base 
of the Column. The sergent de ville, now conti- 
dent of the truthfulness of my story, took the af- 
fair nto his own hands and entered the lofty me- 
moriakesluin aloe. i 

“L waited with iny party in the square below, a 
witness of the scene. ‘The guide and his party 
presently stepped out upon the balustrade, or plat- 
forin, which surrounds the Column at the top, and 
soon afterward the officer also appeared. 

“Lucky indeed it was that the arrest took place 
where it did; for at the first glimpse of the sergent 
de ville, beture any effort could be made to arrest 
him, the guilty man slipped around the Column, 
entered the little door at the top, and doubtless 
made considerable speed in the descent. The otf- 
cer instantly signalled me, and Tran to the door 
at the bottom, spoke to the old soldier who kept 
guard there, and the next minute the thief fairly 
fell into our arms as he bolted from the narrow 
staircase. 

“But here we are, sir, at the Arc de Triomphe, 
and I have about finisled my story. The man 
was the thief I was in search of, and the chain 
proved his guilt beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
In the examination I learned one thing that had 
always puzzled me regarding the affair; namely, 
where he disappeared to atter he ran around the 
corner of the Théatre Francais into the Rue Riche- 
lieu. The fact was that he was safely seated on 
the top of the very omnibus under which I so 
nearly ran; and a safer place could not be imag- 
ined. 

“However, the result of it all was that the ras- 
cal was sent to prison for two ycars, and I received 
from the glad owner this cane, which I have more 
and more use for as I grow older. 

“This is the great Arc de Triomphe, sir, erected 
by Napoleon UT, From the top of it a tine view 
can be had of the whole city. Shall we go up?” 
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WEATHER PROVERBS. 

Among the most curious and interesting of the prov: 
erbs which have sprung from the common sayings and 
experiences of the people of various nations are those 
relating to the weather. We have a good number of 
them in our own language, and lest they may be 
ten in these days when anyone may learn at breakfast, 
from the telegram in the morning paper, w! “Old 
Prob” predicts the weather of the day will be, we have 
selected afew of the most popular. How true is the 
well-known saying : 















ening gray and morning red 
d the 6 herd wet to be 
{morning xray 
n of 8 very fine day.” 








Evening r 
‘Are the sure 


Also this: 








ckerel sky, mackerel sky. 
Never lung wet and never long dry.” 
And again: 
“Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven.” 
There are but few children who cannot repeat the fa- 
miliar ditty: 
“A rainbow fn the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's delight,” 


in which it Is to be remembered that in the morning the 
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rainbow will appear in the west; In the evening in the 
east. The sailor often takes the place of the shepherd 
in these lines. It is to this proverb that Lord Byron 
alludes in his beautiful verses: 


“Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 
‘The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray.” 


Then again, how true is the old saying: 


“When the wind is northwest, 

The weather is at the best; 

But it the rain comes out of the east, 

"Twill rain twice twenty-four hours at the least.” 


The above are general proverbs, applicable to all 
times; but we have an unusual number which describe 
the evils of a too early approach of spring, or rather of 
‘spring weather. Thus for January we have: 


“If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse fort all the year.” 


And again: 
“A January 6 
Is worth noth 


Fer February we find: 


“Of all the months in ayear, 
ee Comes a fair Februeer? 


and for March, in quaint old English : 


“As inany mistesses in 3 
So many frostises in May 


Also the well-known adage: 


“If March comes in like a lion, it goes out like a lamb; 
Hf it comes in like alamb, it goes out lke a lion.” 


Everybody knows the familiar, 


mee 





April showers. 
Bring May flowers,” 


to which we add: 
“A cold April 
‘The barn will fl,” 
and another, praising the prolongation of the fierce 
winds of March,— 
“When April blows his horn, 
*Tis good both for hay and corn.” 

For May we have the simple, 

“Mist In May nnd heat in June, 
Make the harvest come right soon.” 
And again: 
“Who doffs his coat on a winter's day, 
Wil gladly put ft on in May.” 
For June stands the single couplet, 
‘ “A dripping June 
Brings all things in tune.” 

‘Yo the farmers in Wiltshire, England, we are in- 
debted for all these proverbs relating to the first eix 
months of the year, and proclaiming the acknowledged 
fact, that a long winter and a tardy spring promise 
more abundant crops than the pleasanter but unseason- 
able warmth which sometimes gladdens our hearts in 
late winter and in carly apring That such premature 
mildnesa of the seasons docs not really advance vegeta- 
tion every one who cultivates a garden well knows. 

‘This proverb has been found to be true, ‘There’s 
always one tine week in February.” 

‘The oak and the ash are thought to foretell the heat 
or wetness of the summer, as the one or the other puts 
forth its leaves the earlier in the spring; hence this 


proverb 
- “Ash before oak there'll be a smoke: 
Oak before ash there'll be a smash.” 
In praise of the advantages ofa pigh wind igautumn, | 


‘we have: 
“A goad October, and a good blast, 
To bloW the bog acorn and mast.” 

We close with the beautiful tradition that when the 
bushes are loaded with berries in the fall, a hard winter 
may be expected, since in this we may see the kind 
Providence which prepares food for the birda in their 
time of need. C. A. NELSON. 


—_ +9 ~-——_ 
For the Companion. 

IN A MELON PATCH. 
By F, E, Hamilton 


George Washington Lincoln Johnson and Alexander 
Hamilton Sherman Johnson were twins. 

‘They were christened George Washington and Alex- 
ander Hamilton by their father, who was a slave before 
the war, but the middle names of Lincoln and Sherman 
were added by the widowed mother when the emanci- 
pation proclamation and the Union army came to 
break her shackles and make ber and her children 
free. 

At the close of the rebellion, Marm Johnson and her 
pickaninnies wandered northward, and at the time of 
which I write she was living with her two sons, now 
grown tall and cane brakey, in the little town of Lake- 
ville, New York. 

‘The boys were failures, for their mammy had brought 
them up to call themselves “gen'lem,” and as auch they 
could never be prevailed upon to work. And eo it 
came about that the old woman, bent with ycars and 
trouble, did days’ work, took in washing and labored 
from eunrise to sunset to keep the wolf from the door 
while “Link” and “‘Sherm” basked in the summer aun- 
shine, or loafed beside the stove in the village store in 
the winter, and rapidly learned all the evil that idle 
hands do. 

In a word, they became the peste of the country side, 
ely, unreliable and thievish, so that the farmers locked 
their hen-house doors and watched their orchards in 
the fall; a thing never known to be necessary before; 
and the big shepherd dogs along the roads barked flercely 
at the slouching figures of the two boys, which were 
often seen stealing through the twilight bound on some 
mischievous raid. 

* A few miles from Lakeville lived Darwin Guile, a 
hard-working, honest farmer. 

Among the “garden sass” which he raised each year 
was a field of melons—water-melons, ripe and juicy. 
For a quarter of a century these great gourds had grown 
and ripened unmolested in the sun until he chose to 
pick them, but since the Jobnson boys bad found a 
home in the village all this was changed. 

True, the fruit still grew, but not for Darwin Guile. 
No matter what precautions he took to protect the field, 
neither traps nor dogs were successful, and each fall he 
watched his crop slowly diminish night by night until, 

to save the few that remained, he would be forced to 
‘pick them green and store them in his barn. 

! Now the farmer waa positive that the thieves were 

Link and Sherm, yet he had no proof upon which to 

degin legal proceedings, and 80 could only watch and 

wait and suffer. Tio had laid many plans to catch the 
thieves, and he now determined to use bolder strata- 





gem for the purpose. 
One hazy afternoon In September Farmer Guile was 


returning from a trip to town, whon, driving slowly 
along the dusty road, he saw, just before him, Link 
Johnson, his fish-pole upon his shoulder, apparently 
bound for the bay a-fishing. Instantly a plan sug- 
gested iteclf to the quiet farmer by which he might 
make use of the boy to aid in protecting his melons or 
in catching the thief, and hastening his horses a little, 
be overtook Link and invited him to ride. 

Lazy as he proverbially was, Jobnson did not relish 
the idea of a seat with Marse Guile, but the chance to 
avoid a dusty mile of road between him and the bay 
was too good to be refused, and with a half-grunt of 
thanks he clambered into the lumber-wagon and seat- 
ed himself at the farmer's side. 

For a few moments neither spoke as the horses jogged 
slowly onward through the soft afternoon sun, but at 
length Mr. Guile broke the silence. 

“Link, wero you ever a detective?” 

‘The boy eyed him wonderingly. 

“A 'tective? No, sar; but de ole woman she say I’se 
powerful ’ceptive, sar. Be dey de same?” 

“Well, no, Link,” replicd the other, with a smile. 
“A detective is a policeman who goes around without 
his uniform and watches to catch thieves and such 
like.” 

“Oh!” said Link with a kind of start, his eyes grow- 
ing larger. ‘‘Is he in dis town now, ear?” 

“No, but I want such a man,” returned Mr. Guile, 
“and I was thinking that I might hire you as a private 
detective. Pay you myself, you know. You see,” he 
continued, “some one is stealing my melons. Now I’ve 
@ notion that Sherm is the chap, and I thought if I 
could hire you to catch him, it would be a good plan. 








The “detective” fairly quivered with excitement and 
suppresaed glee. 

Steadily the figure advanced. It was now within a 
few rods, and Link could recognize his brother. 
With careful steps he came, now stopping to try a mel- 
on, and again pausing to listen to some far-away sound 
that startled him for a moment, but ever nearing the 
trap that awaited him. 

At last he was within adozen steps of the unseen 
cord, ten, five, two,—he was upon it!—and as Link 
drew the rope taut and firm, there came a frightened 
ery, a heavy fall, and Sherm was down! 

‘This was what the detective had expected, and quick- 
er than it can be told he scrambied through the fence 
and threw himeelf upon the prostrate youth. 

“Hi, dar, you tief!” he cried, in deep unnatural tones. 
“You is catched! You see States Prison fer dis, sah! 
You {s my prisoner!” 

But Sherm was not to be taken without a struggle. 
Uttering a wild cry of mingled rage and fear, with a 
mighty effort he shook his unknown assailant from him 
and took to his heels, yelling, ‘Help! help!” at every 
Jump, while Link, who attempted to follow, found 
himself, as it were, ‘‘hoist with his own petard,” for the 
rope which had tripped Sherm was now entangled in 
bis legs, and unable to loosen it, he tumbled headlong 
upon the very spot where bis brother had lain! 

‘When at last he extricated himself and arose, it was 
with a thoroughly soured temper. 

“Dat miser’ble, reckless nigger! He de worst chile 
dat my mudder’s got, an’ I wish de rope had a’ ketched 
him by his neck! De low-down melon tief! He 
am so despit mean, be want to cheat his own brudder 





“What 


I’d be willing to give a five-dollar note to do it. 
do you say?” 

Link's eyes were wide-open now. 

“Five dollars! Dat ar’s a heap o’ money!” he eald, 
ina half-whisper. “An’ I'll tell you what it is, Mistar 
Guile, you is right. Dat boy Bherm’s my brudder, 
shore, but he's a pow’ful bad nigger. I heard sebral 
gen'lem say dat, sar. Dat boy, sar, he’s a tief an’ I'm 
broken-hearted at it, sar. Yis, sar, he’s an oncommon 
bad nigger!” and J.ink shook bis head sadly. : 

“Well, Link,” said the farmer, with a half-smile, ‘I’m 
sorry to find him so very bad, but I must save my 
melons somehow. Now will you watch the patch to- 
night? If ycu scare him away, I’ll give you a dollar; 
if you catch him, I'll make it five.” 

“Dat ar’s a bargain, sar!” cried the boy, with bril- 
Mant eyes. ‘I'll do it, sar!” 

Farmer Guile finished bis chores that night earlier 
than usual, and after tea he took his great coat from the 
wall, concealed a long tin dinner-horn beneath {t, and 
leavirg the houee, proceeded quictly towards the melon- 
field. As be departed he eaid to Mrs. Guile,— 

“Don’t wait for me, mother; I may be out late.” 

A mile away Link Johnson was hurrying along the 
road, and as he stumbled onward through the darkness 
—for the moon had not yct risen—he talked to himself 
in a low tone of the great exploit before him. 

“Dar's five dollars in die ting, shore!” he chuckled ; 
“fer I'll catch Sherm cf he is my brudder. Mistar 
Guile’ll only jeet scare him, an’ it's a big ting fer me. 
Didn't I fool him nice? he tinks J'ze abed sick an’ he’s 
goin’ to eat all dem melons alone! Hi! Hi! I tole him 
ole Guile’s patch war jest ripe an’ it broke my heart 
not to be dar! Dat set him off an’ he’s boun’ to git de 
bes’ an’ beat me—'cause I’m sick abcd! | Dat’s a good 
one shore! But I'll be dar, Sherm, I'll be dar when ye 
least capec’ it, an’ I'll ketch yer too, ye reckless, worth- 
less nigger!” 

The “detective” ceased his conversation, and leaving 
the road climbed the fence and turned through a piece 
of woods. Passing thia he crossed an open field and 
entered a second timber lot. Now he walked with 
great caution, for these were the woods which sheltered 
the melons. Reaching the fence at laat, he crawled 
through and out a little way into the patch. There he 
drove a short, stout stake into the ground, and attached 
one end of a heavy cord to it some fifteen inches above 
the earth; then retiring he concealed himself bencath 
the branches of a thick hemlock, and with the other end 
of the cord in his band, waited. 

“Dar!” he whispered, “ef Sherm comes in dis field 
to-night, 'li hab him shore, fer de rope'll trip him an’ 
den I'll jump out an’ grab him! Ikin handle him when 
he’s down. An’ he'll come, too, fer he ‘lowed to git 
dese melons afore me, sartin!”” 

Link was right, for in less than balf an hour be saw 
a shadowy form steal out of the woods almost opposite 
to where he Iny and enter the ficld. 

“Dar comes my five dollars!” whispered the boy, ex- 
ultantly; ‘he’s shore to be ober on dia side, fer he 
knows de bes’ melons grows here.” 

True enough. Fer a few moments the shadowy 
something seemed to be examining the fruit at different 
points, but at length he came slowly toward the place 
where Link lay concealed. 





out o’ four dollars, runnin’ awaf like dat! But I'll be 
even wid him yet!" 

He mused a moment, then resumed hig low grumb- 
ling. 

“Mebbe ole Mis’ Hinkley’d like to know who stole 
her chickens Jast Sat’day night! An’Ikintell! I will, 
too, if dat Sherm don’t make dis right. I'll turn State's 
evidence on him, I will! My back most broke, too,” 
he concluded, with a groan, as he slowly unfastened his 
rope and rolled it up again. “An’ I’ve only gota dol- 
lar for all dis nonsense!” 

With much disgust he looked about him. 

“Dat Guile’s a stingy feller. Nebber so much as 
said, ‘Help yerself, Link, while yer watchin.’ I’ve a 
good notion to take a few, jest to spite him, he’s so 
email,” and he began to examine the fruit about him. 

As he did so, a new idea struck him, and selecting the 
largest and ripest melon that he could find, he cut it 
from the vine, and with it in his arms, slowly made his 
way toward an old stump some fifteen feet high and 
three feet through, the ghost of a giant hemlock which 
atood near the centre of the lot. 

“One ting is shore,” he soliloquized as he seated 
himeelf upon the little knoll with his back against the 
stump where he could survey the entire patch, ‘‘one 
ting je certain. Ole Guile owes me a dollar an’ dis 
melon!” and he stuck his dilapidated jackknife deeply 
into the Juicy fruit. 

At that moment a strange sound came to his ears. 
With a quivering hand and quaking heart he Hetencd. 
It seemed to be a solemn voice calling from the sky 
above him. For five minutes he waited, but only the 
crickets among the stones, the tree-tonds in the woods, 
and a sleepy dog in some far-away barnyard baying at 
the hazy moon disturbed the calm glory of the night, 
and at last, with a low laugh, he resumed the pleasant 
duty of cutting his melon. 

“Reckon dat tussle wid Sherm kind o’ upset my 
nerves, an’ my ears is out o’ jint. Dat ar sound must a’ 
been my imagination. But nebber mind; I’se goin’ to 
eat dis melon now, even if ole Guile should set right 
down afore me, an’ de angel Gabril should blow” — 

He was interrupted by a most awful sound growing 
in volume until it fairly shook the air, then slowly dy- 
ing away again,—the sound of a trumpet,—and in the 
impressive silence which followed, these words fell 
from the clear air above: 

“George Washington Lincoln Johnson, whose melon 
are you eating? Flee, and steal no more!” and a sec- 
ond time the terrible trumpet was blown. 

For a full moment Link never stirred. He could 
not. Fear paralyzed him, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of hie mouth. Then strength returned, and with 
one horror-stricken cry he fled from the field as the ar- 
row flies from the bow, and with feet that never fal- 
tered bounded through woodland, meadow and town 
until at last he sank, half fainting with exhaustion and 
terror, before his mother’s cabin door. 

‘When the boy disappeared, Farmer Guile arose from 
his biding-place in the hollow top of a tree, descended 
carefully to the ground by means of the knots along its 
side, and with his great tin dinner-born in his hand, 
hurried homeward through the silent night. 

Shortly after this, the Johnson boys gave up thelr 
idle life, found employment os sailors, and eventually 









became worthy and honest men; but neither Link nor 
Sherm ever speak of their last visit to the melon-patch 
in the woods, and Farmer Guile still carries a worn dol- 
lar bill in his pocket-book which he says he owes a pri- 
vate detective for services performed a number of ycars 
ago. 
a hy 
For the Companion. 
THE GROWING OF HENRY MILLER'S 
HERD. 

Henry Miller was the oldest of a large family of cbil- 
dren, who lived on a farm in Somerset County, Penn. 
Accustomed to work from his childhood, without cdu- 
cation, exeept such ns he had received during a few 
winters at the district school, he grew up to manhood 
on his father's cold, lean, mountain lands. 

His only amusements were hunting, and attending 
the many rifle-matchesa common to that part of Pennsyl- 
vania. On the day he was nineteen yearsold, his father 
called him into the best room and talked to him, telling 
him of the great help he had been to him, of the hard 
work he had done, and ended by aaying,— 

“T have concluded to start you in life on your own ac- 
count, You can stay here among the mountains on a 
farm if you wish, or you can yo to the West, say to 
Kansas, and there farm to grain, or raise cattle, just as 
you see fit. When you have decided where you will 
go, let me know and I will do my best for you. Ican 
let you have five hundred dollars, not more, but I have 
some valuable advice for you if you go Wer 

Henry thought over the offer, and finally concluded 
he would go West, and to Kansas, but whether to farm 
or raise cattle, he did uot decide. He notified his father 
of his decision, and they had a long conversation. : 

The father was a man of great good sense, and Henry. 
received the best advice I have ever heard of an Eastern 
man’s giving to a eon going West. In substance he 
said,— 

“My son, do not think of going into wheatraising in 
Kansas. You have been accustomed to secing wheat 
cut with a cradle costing @4, an@ thrashed with a fail 
costing $1. In Kansas they use machines to cut wheat 
that cost $300, and they thrash with a large machine 
that costs $800, and requires ten or twelve horses to 
drive it. ‘Then you arealong way from market, and 
you will find that the expenses of harvesting the crop, 
the freight on the railroad, and the repairing and re. 
placing of machines will eat up all your érop. 

“Again, do not be anxious to own real estate in Kan- 
sas. Under the United States laws a homestead, or an. 





| entry, with the improvements on it, cannot be taxed un- 


Ul the settler acquires title to bis land from the Govern. 
ment. And under the laws of Kansas, the head of 
every family is exempted from paying taxes on $200 of 
personal property. Few homesteaders or entry.men 
have $200 of personal property. So you can readily un- 
derstand, that as the land and improvements are exempt 
from taxation by the United States laws, and the person- 
al property by the State lnwes, that those men who own 
real estate in a district where land is subject to home- 
stead and entry are taxed into the poor-house. 

“You will find in Kansas great tracts of land, owned 
by Eastern men who bought the land on spedtlation ; 
these lands are to the cast of an imaginary line called 
fhe Sixth Princlpal Meridim. This tno runs north 
‘and south, and {s identical wiih the eatlern boundary 
Mne of Saline County of Kansas. This land is known 
as the Speculators’ Land. There are no homesteaders 
there, and the land is free to all to graze their cattle. 

“Raise cattle. Do not own real estate. You can 
drive your cattle to market, and not pay a cent for 
freight to any railroad. There are no expensive ma- 
chines used in cattle-raising. You do not have to pay 
harvest bands three dollars per day. You can start 
your cattle for another State at an hour’s notice; you 
can move around and thus avold high taxation. You 
can hold over a year's stock If the price does not suit, 
and the quality of the stock will be Improved by the 
holding, not be injured as wheat is by holding over. 

“Do not let your head be turned by the beautiful 
land you will see in Kansas. Do not get greedy for 
real estate, but when you get there hire to some stock 
dealer as a herder; pay atteation to what you see; learn 
tho business of raising cattle, of feeding them; then in- 
vest your moncy. Don’t marry until you get your 
start in life.” 

This was in May of 1868. By the last of May, Henry 
was in Abilene, Kansas. Here he succeeded in getting 
work from a cattle-dealer, who had just arrived with a 
big herd of beeves and stock-cattle from Texas, As 
herder, Henry was to be paid $25 per month with 
board, and a pony and eaddle furnished him. 

The next day was June firet, and Henry, congratu- 
lating himself on his good fortune, rode with the Texas 
cattle-man to the Elm Springs in Marion County, some 
thirty miles south-west of Abilene, where there was 0 
great herd owned by bis employer. Here Henry was 
instructed in the art of herding, was cautioned against 
running the cattle, was told that his duty was simply to 
keep the cattle in sight, to let them have their own way 
as much as possible, not to let them get lost, and when 
the sun was low to help to drive them slowly to the bed 
ground, there to watch them until they lay down. 

Henry had to take his turn “herding o’ nights,” and 
during storms the entire force of herders would be out. 
If a fierce wind storm accompanied by rain or hail 
sprang up in the night. Henry had to ride around 
the bed ground with the otber herders, singing no as 
to let the cattle hear the human voices,,,hus endeavor. 
ing to prevent the dreaded stampede tho cattle of 
Texas arc subject to. 

On November firet be was hired by the owner to belp 
herd and feed a‘‘bunch” of steers he intended to hold 
over the winter. And here he learned how to winter 
herd cattle, a distinct thing from summer herding. 
‘Though exposed to the cold north storms that sweep 
over the western plains in the winter, known as “‘Bliz- 
rards,” he kept his health, and by June of the next year 
he had earned $300. His expenses for rnilroad fare and 
clothing had been $100. So he now had $700. 

On the first of June he again bired to a man from 
Texas for $25 per month, until the first of November. 

During July he hired two settlers who lived on the 
Cottonwood River to cut and stack forty tons of hay 
for him; he showed them where to stack it in a bend of 
the river, where the timber afforded some shelter, and 
where the water flowed rapidiy, so that it would not 
freoze during the winter. The settlers stacked this hay, 
for $2 per ton of 343 cubic feet, to be measured when 
the stack was settled, and ploughed a fire ;uacd around 
its 
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During the summer, while herding, Henry be- 
came acquainted with the character of the cattle 
under his care, he studied the two-year-old heifers 
under him, and by the first of November he had 
selected forty two-year-old heifers that did not 
stray away from the herd while feeding, that were 





short of leg and large in body. and that were com- 
paratively gentle; for these he paid $10 per head. 
Henry paid $80 for hay, 400 for his heifers, and 
$20 for clothing, a total outlay of 8500. He had 
earned during the summer 8125. So he, in the 
fall of 1869, had forty heifers and 325 in cash. 

That winter he tended to his cattle and helped 
the settlers husk corn, chop wood and do their 
chores for his board. By the first of April he had 
thirty-six calves. By the first of May he had 
hired to a man who owned a herd of cattle, as a 
herder for 320 per month, he to be allowed to put 
his cattle in the herd free of charge. 

During the summer he had sixty tons of hay 
stacked in the same bend of the Cottonwood River. 
For this he paid 82 per ton. He has paid $100 for 
a bull, 3120 for hay, $20 for clothing, and $25 for 
a pony and saddle—a total outlay of $265 for the 
year. He has earned $120; so he had seventy- 
seven head of cattle and 3180 in cash. 

During the winter of '70 and '71 Henry learned 
that much land has been broken out on the 
Smoky Hill River, and on the Gypsum Creek, and 
he saw by the papers that the “Herd Law” had 
passed. 

This law allowed ‘the county commissioners 
of cach county to decide whether the cattle 
should be allowed to run at large, or if they should 
be herded; and if they decided that they should 
be herded, the owner was responsible for the dam- 
age they did to the crops of the settlers. As there 
are no fences in Western Kansas, the settlers 
would have to herd their few cattle if this law was 
adopted in the county they lived in. 

A great deal of land had been brought under 
cultivation in Saline County, and sown to winter 
wheat, and large areas would be sown to spring 
grain and planted to corn. So Saline County 
adopted the herd law. Henry, thinking this over, 
concluded that it would be profitable to herd such 
of the cattle as he could get from the farmers of 
Saline County, in Marion County on the specula- 
tors’ land. 

So hiring a man on the Cottonwood River 
to tend his stock for ‘him while he was away, 
he rode over into the valley of the Gypsum, and 
succeeded in getting the promise ot some five 
hundred cattle to herd the coming summer, at 
twenty-five cents per month. The farmers were 
to deliver the cattle to him at the “flats” of Mar- 
ion County on the first of April. 

This winter the Kansas Legislature passed a law 
by which the ‘dead line” for Texas cattle had been 
shifted as far west as Ellsworth. This law was 
necessary to protect the cattle born in Kansas 
from the Spanish fever—all “through” Texas cat- 
tle have this fever. It does not hurt them, but it 
kills all the native cattle that graze over the 
ground the raw Texas cattle have passed over. 
The “dead line’ being moved, Henry’s cattle 
would be safe. 

Henry returned to the Cottonwood, and on 
April first he was at the Hickory Springs, just 
north of the Marion County Flats. Here he re- 
ceived and receipted for four hundred head of 
cows, bulls and steers. One hundred head prom- 
ised him were not delivered, but his cows had 
thirty-six calves. 

Henry hired a boy and pony at $20 per month 
to help him herd. They built a shanty of rocks, 
covered it with poles and hay, and over that placed 
a thick layer of earth. This summer he spent on 
the Flats herding. His expenses were, for food 
$75, tor pay of boy and pony $120, for hay put up 
on the Cottonwood River 3200; total expenses 
$395. He received 3700 for herding the cattle. 
This fall he has 112 head of cattle and $485 in 
cash. 

The history of the summer of 1872 was similar 
to that of 1871, and that fall found him with 174 
head of cattle. 

To-day Henry Miller owns 930 head of cattle, 
4 ponies, a team of horses, and a wagon, but not 





one foot of land. He drives his cattle to the wheat 
and corn districts in the fall, and there feeds up 
the wheat straw, and corn stalks, and may feed a 
little bunch of cattle on corn. He knows which 
township has the least taxation, and there he is 
found with his cattle on the first of March. There 

his personal property is assessed. Then he goes 












where he can find feed the cheapest. When the 
grass is green his cattle are on the specula- 
tors’ land, he gets the benefit of the land, and 
the speculator pays the taxes. 

He says his way is the cheapest and best way 
to make money, and the whea ywers on 





their heavily mortgaged farms all ee with 
him. With his herd of calves of 1879, Henry 





Miller will own 1460 head of stock, and this year 
he will sell some $3000 worth of steers. This is 
the result of ten years’ work in Kansas. To-day 
Henry Miller is worth $20,000. 
Se 
OH, FEW AND WEAK. 
Oh, few and weak their numbers were, 











A handful of brave men; 
But to their God they gave thelr prayer, 
And rusi.cd to battle then, 
The God of battles heard thelr ery, 
And sent to them the victory. 
M'LELLA: 
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POPULATION AND DEPOPULATION. 

The immigration that has been pouring into the 
United States during the last few months is un- 
paralleled in the history of this country. It has 
not becn uncommon for as many as four or five 
thousand aliens to arrive at the port of New York 
ina singleday. The number of those who came 
into the country from abroad, arriving at all ports, 
during the month of May, could have been little, 
if any, short of one hundred thousand. 
ft These people have ndoned such Memes as 
they had on the other side of the ocean, and come 
to Amerita to make homes for themselves here. 
‘Their coming has two distinct and well-marked 
effects : one upon this country, the other upon those 
countries which they have left. 

They add directly and largely to our wealth as 
anation. None of them come in a state of abso- 
lute penury, certainly not many of them. For 
the most part they bring a little money with them. 
But this money is a small part of the addition 
they make to the national wealth. They are all 
to become producers, they must all be consumers. 

‘When they come in such large numbers they 
make an appreciable increase of the population. 
We can illustrate the fact in rather a startling 
way. If on the first day of last January every 
person who then lived in the city of New Orleans 
had emigrated to Texas, and all the immigrants 
who have arrived at New York since that day had 
settled in the vacated city, it would have been, on 
the tenth of June, as full as it was before. 

Every one of the new-comers must be fed and 
clothed. Houses must be built for them. Thus 
they give employment to new cotton and woollen 
factories, bout-makers, hat-makers, farmers, mill- 
ers, carpenters, and nearly all industries. They 
themselves will engage in these and other occu- 
pations, and increase the production and the sur- 
plus of the country. 

The reverse of what happens to us is felt by the 
countries which lose the persons who emigrate. In 
the overcrowded cities of Great Britain and Ire- 
land the loss of population is not looked upon as 
acalamity. But the greater part of our new ac- 
cessions do not come from the British Isles, but 
from the Northern countries of the Continent of 
Europe. 

Germany, Sweden, Denmark and Norway are 
not crowded. In fact they are not sufficiently 
populated The towns grow, as in all civilized 
communities they do grow, but the rural districts 
arerunning down. These districts have been de- 
pended upon to furnish food for the cities. At 
the rate the country people are leaving for America 
the agricultural regions of all these countries will 
soon be depopulated. Indeed, it is said that al- 
ready the best part of the able-bodied men in some 
districts in the northern lands of Norway and 
Sweden are becoming American citizens. 

‘When a country which has not remarkable ad- 
vantages otherwise becomes dependent upon other 
countries for its supply of food, its decay has be- 
gun. Great Britain has such advantages in its 
vast stores of coal and iron, and in the long start 
it has of other nations in manufactures. But this 
cannot be said of either Sweden, Norway, or Den- 
mark; and Germany has not yet become inde- 
pendent in the matter of developed resources. 

Ceuscquently the emigration of the strong mcn 











who have been in the habit of tilling the ground 
while the denizens of the larger towns worked 
at the creation of other industries, is to them a 
most serious matter. Of course, it will take a 
long time to cause any positive suffering, but the 
tendency of what is happening is to cripple all the 
countries that are now drawn upon by the United 
States. 

This fact is perfectly well understood by the au- 
thorities of those countrics. It is the desire to re- 
tain men who are necessary to the prosperity of 
Germany, and not unfriendliness to us, that causes 
Prince Bismarck to adopt measures to discourage 
emigration. 

But after all it will be ineffectual. Everybody 
who comes to America does not suceced, but so 
many of them do that it will be impossible to keep 
men from coming, and this country must for a 
long time to come grow at the expense of nations 
that can ill-afford to lose any of their population. 
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THE MEN OF '76. 


Iglory in the spirit 

nfch goaded them to rise, 
And forma mighty nation 

Beneath the Western skies. 


No clime so bright and beautiful 
As that where sets the suns 

No land so fertile, fuir and free 
‘As that of Waslington, 


a es 
ONE SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

The Declaration of Independence indicted George 
IIL. for sending “hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” To re- 
move this and other grievances our fathers insti- 
tuted a new Government. 

It was ordaincd to insure “domestic tranquillity” 
and designed to promote “the general welfare.” 
Yet both are threatened by the evil which prompted 
the Revolution—‘‘n multitude of new offices” and 
“swarms of officers.” 

Seventy-five years after the publication of this 
indicting Declaration, Louis Cass, himsclf an in- 
veterate office-secker, said, “Office-seeking in men, 
women and children, has become our national 
malady. God only knows how it is to be checked, 
or in what dircgtion the cure lies.” 

The malady ranges with virulence among all 
classes. They all act as if the Government was in- 
stituted for office-holders. Twodemoralizing ideas 
are begotten by this faith. One is that a political 
contest is simply a “new deal” for the redistribu- 
tion of offices. The other is that office is not a 
public trust, buta means of power and emolument. 

These ideas threaten to revolutionize our politi- 
eal system, They will, if not eradicated, make it 
the very opposite of what the Bill of Rights of 
Massachusetts affirms to be the end of a written 
constigution—ga Government of laws andhot of 
men.” 

The United States Senator is coming to resemble 
a Senator of Rome. He of Rome was a patron, 
with a clientelle at his heels, for whom he pro- 
vided. He of Washington is a “boss, * followed by 
a crowd of place-expectants, whose support will 
be as lively as their sense of future favors. 

The system degrades politics. There must be 
degradation where such a Rob Roy rule holds, 


“That they should take who have the power, 
‘And they should keep who can.” 


Morris. 








In ante-Revolution days so many first-class cit- 
izens regarded office-holding as a burden that the 
General Court of Plymouth was forced to fine 
those who refused the offices of Governor, Coun- 
cillor or Magistrate. 

Later, when the people were richer and had 
more leisure, they were more willing to accept 
office. But good and true men long held with 
Plato, “That the State in which the rulers are 
most reluctant to govern is the best and most 
quietly governed, and the State in which they are 
the most willing, the worst.” 

Thirty years ago the old Puritan spirit reap- 
peared. There was a man in Massachusetts who 
preferred a private to a public station. ‘“Not- 
withstanding he had all the qualifications in the 
world,”—to use a French witticism, which sets 
forth the demoralization of politics, —Charles Sum- 
ner was nominated by the Free Soilers as United 
States Senator. 

The Legislature being divided between Whigs, 
Democrats and Free Soilers, Mr. Sumner’s elec- 
tion could be secured only by gaining votes from 
his opponents. Great examples authorized him 
to electioncer for himsclf. 

He refused to give a pledge, or make an explan- 
ation, or to do anything which might influence a 
vote. He reminded his frionds that his purpose 
had been never to hold a political office. He as- 
pired to show that without title or emolument, he 
could serve his fellow-men. Elevated as was the 
office of Senator, he did not covet it. The office 
must seck him, and he must receive it unpledged 
and be tree to speak and act. What he would do 
as Senator must be learned from his past life, his 
published speeches and his character. 

“If by walking across my office I could secure 
the senatorship, I would not take a step,” he said 
to one who had called to secure a modifying word 
of explanation. 

At last, after three months of contest, Charles 
Sumner was chosen on the twenty-sixth ballot. 
Joy and satisfaction, anger and dejection, were ex- 
hibited in the streets of Boston. Buta majestic 
reticence marked the Senator. He refused a pub- 
lic demonstration lest it might be construed as 
evidence of a personal triumph. = 

A colored man, who had been a fugitive slave, 








met him towards the evening of the day of his 
election. He was walking rapidly away from 
Boston. “I am doing what you once did,” said 
Mr. Sumner; “running away. I am a fagitive 
—from my friends.” 

Samucl Adams and John Hancock were crippled 
by gout and infirmity while Governors of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1797, Increase Sumner, an athlete in 
frame and appearance, was chosen Governor. As 
he passed out of the Old South Church after the 
election sermon, an old apple-woman exclaimed,— 

“Thank God! we've at last got a Governor that 
can walk !” 

The significance of Mr. Sumner’s election is that 
itis possible fora man to walk upright, neither 
fawning or bribing, and yet be chosen a United 
States Senator. Such a man never harasses the 
country as an office-seeker, nor demoralizes it as 
an office-holder. 
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MARS AND SATURN. 

A new planetary combination will adda fresh inter- 
est to the movements of the four bright morning stars 
in July. Mars and Saturn will be in conjunction on the 
6th at three o'clock in the afternoon, when Mars passes 
a little more than one degree north of Saturn. 

The morning of the 7th will be the best time for ob- 
servation. ‘The two plancts will then rise nearly to- 
gether about a quarter before one o'clock, and eight or 
nine degrees south of the sunrise point. Jupiter will 
appear above the horizon at a few minutes ofter one 
o'clock, and Venus, the brightest of the train, will fol- 
low about eight minutes before two o'clock. At three 
o’cluck the planctary array will be beautiful to behold, 
and tho glory of the scene will continue tll the planets 
seem to melt away in the brighter light of the approach- 
ing sun. Ruddy Mare and pale Saturn, side by side, 
golden-rayed Jupiter following quickly on the celestini 
track, and mild-eyed Venus, the latest comer in the 
ficld, make up the quartet that graces the early hours 
of the midsummer morning. 

Saturn, Jupiter and Marware all pnasing from con- 
junctiog to opposition, or from their most distant to 
their nearest point from the earth. Saturn will reach 
opposition in October, Jupiter in November, and Mara 
in December. It would sccm aa ifthe nearer the planet, 
the more rapid would be the parsage from opposition 
round to opposition agnin; for the outer planets, Mare 
and the four giants of the aystem, then appear to have 
completed a circuit in the heavens known ax the ay- 
nodic period. 

If we were looking at them from the sun, such wonld 
be the cane; but the earth is a moving chservatory, and 
while moving oursclves, we are watching planets also in 
motion. Therefore, the resulte differ. Mars is more 
than two years in going from opposition to opporition; 
Jupiter about thirteen months, Saturn about twenty 
days less than Jupiter. 

Opposition is the most important epoch in the move- 
mente of the outer planets. ‘They are then seen in the 
quarter of the heavene opposite the sun, as the word 
implies. They rise when the sun sets, and may be seen 
during U® entire night. ‘They are aiso Inrzcot and 
brightest at that time, for they are nearest to us, sun, 
earth and planet forming a etraight line with the earth 
in the centre. 

No better opportunity than the present need be desired 
for observing these planets, as they approach thcir most 
Interesting phase, opposition with the sun. Saturn and 
Jupiter will soon leave Mars behind, the planetary tio 
gracing the summer morning skies, and rising late 
enough to be beautiful objects on autumn evenings 
while travelling towards their goal. 
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LIZZY AARONSEN’S STORY. 

‘A tragedy, more pathetic than any which Dickens 
ever wrote, was brought to light in the recorda of the 
Philadelphia crimival court the other day. 

‘A woman, Lizzy Aaronsen by name, was tried for 
the murder of her new-born babe. She was proved in- 
nocent, but in the course of the trial it was shown that 
she had been deserted by her husband, and left starving 
and ill in the streets of a strange city, in the depths of 
winter, without a penny to buy food or shelter. 

She wandered from the doors of one great hospital to 
another, and was repulsed from each because her cuse 
did not came precisely within the requirements of their 
by-laws. Three times ahe fell exhausted in the snow. 
At night, a woman belonging to a class which are 
marked like Cain as criminals and wanderers on the 
earth, saw her on the street and had pity on her, took 
her to her own wretched garret, gave her food, a dress 
and underclothing of her own, then went out and bought 
muslin, and the two miserable creatures gat up half the 
night making clothes for the baby. 

“Why did you do it?” asked the judge of the woman 
who had taken her in. ‘You are almost as poor as 
she.”” 

“I saw that she was a stranger,” she said simply, 
“and she necded help. 

The question of the efficiency of organized charity is 
almost too extensive for discussion here. But there can 
be no doubt as to the purity and efficiency of the flame 
of charity in the heart of thisdegraded outcast, when 
she held out her hands to the sister more wretched than 
she, and gave her all she had. 
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POOL-PLAYING FOR DRINKS. 

In the atreets of all our large cities may be now secn 
at intervals modest little boards with the words, Pool- 
Room, and a gilt hand pointing to an upper chamber. 

‘This upper chamber, when we reach It, is an inno- 
cent-looking rendezvous enough: green tables with 
harmless pink and white balls and rows of ivory mark- 
ers. The rooms are principally frequented by boys of 
from twelve to twenty years old. Many aclever school- 
doy on his way home, with the curiosity of his age, is 
tempted to “drop in to ace what fs going on.” How 
clumsy thuse fellows with the cues are! He could do 
better himself! He takes a cue and dues do better. 

He becomes expert. The older men watch and flaticr 
him. He drops in every day; presently he drops in at 
night when his parents think he ja in bed. docs: 
not like to seem mean to these other gentlemen” (har- 
dened gamblers and men about town), 8o ho bets cigars 
on the game, then his little spending-money, and finally, 
driake. 
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That is the end. The road is very casy and very 
short. 

‘There 1s nothing which a lad of that age dreads 60 
npuch as to sccm boylsh or inexperienced to older men. 
‘y he strongest temptation to him to smoke, to swear 
avd todrink, is that he may prove bis manliness. He 
ts not old enough to know that in yielding to these 
temptations he only betrays his youth and weakness, 
and is on object of contemptuous pity even to the very 
men who lead him on to ruin. 

‘The Legislature of Pennsylvania have just made the 
keeping of a pool, or billiard-table, or any other games 
ofchance which are played for drinks, punishable by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. It is to be boped that 
other States will follow this example. 

In the meantime, fathers who live in citles ought to 
consider whether they do well to expose their sons to 
such temptations as is now the custom in fashionable 
circles. We hear frequently the theory, “Let the boy 
sec life,and meet temptation; and he will be better 
able to resist it after a while.” How many boys gath- 
cred In the brilliantly-lighted, gay pool-room do resist 
temptation? It is just as wise to throw an immature 
inind into such a breeding-place of moral disease, as it 
would be to put a child into the midst of a plague-house 
tu the hope that if it escaped, it would be seasoned for 
old age. 
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RANDOLPH PUT TO FLIGHT. 


Courtesy begets courtesy, and impudence provokes 
impudence. Even a churl will be less surly when gen- 
tly spoken to. If one should be treated with discour- 
tesy, It would be profitable for him to ask, ‘In what 
respect have I been inpolite?” 

One of the most discourteous of men was the eccen- 
trie John Randulph, of Roanoke. His aristocratic apd 
personal pride and his waypish temper made hlin the 
prince of impudent fellows. 

Randolph's insolence was frequently repaid with in- 
terest. In fuct, no man of his age was more often un- 
horsed and thrown into the mire than this abusive ora- 
tor,—for orator he was, when he choee to be true to 
himself. The aneedotes of such personal defeate are 
many, but one will suffice. 

One day, while driving through a narrow street in 
Richmond, he was stopped by a wagon standing before 
a grocery. Randolph's temper was at once aroused, 
and he insolently ordered the countryman in charge to 
get out of the way. ‘The frightened fellow tried to do 
so. But his nervousness made him too slow for the im- 
paticnt autocrat, Jumplng out of his vehicle, he started 
fur the countryman, who ran into the grocery. 

Now, the grocery was kept by one Simpson and his 
wife, and ¥ Impson was the man of the two. As 
Randolph rushed in, he met Mrs. Simpson coming out 
with a pall of dirty water, She, barring bis progress, 
boldly demanded to knuw where he was going and what 
he wanted. 

“Madam,” said Randolph, drawing bimeelf up and 
speaking in his shrillest key—his voice was a falsetto— 
“do you Know to whom you are speaking? I am John 
Randolpta, of Reanoke.” 

“] don"t care who you are,” said the woman, frritated 
by the haughty insolence of the man; “but if you aint 
outof tia store fit aminute, you'll get thg bucket of 
slops in y our face."” 

She raised the bucket as she spoke, but the Virginia 
patrician had already fled to hls wagon. 
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A POOR SHOT OF A CHANCELLOR. 

Character tells even in those things which seem the 
most unlikely to be affected by it. For instance, was 
ever aman known to be a good shot who was noted for 
indecision? Lord Chancellor Eldon was noted for bis 
want of decleion. Even his manner showed him a man 
who doubted and hesitated. ‘Though an eager aporte- 
mun his charucter so showed itself in his shooting that 
he was noted for blazing away and hitting nothing. 

“My brother has done much execution this shooting- 
season,” said Lord Stowell; “with his gun he bas killed 
a great deal of time.” 

‘Therg ia an anecdote of the Chancellor's bad shooting 
which shows him as not wanting in the art of forgiving 
and forgetting. One morning, just as he had discharged 
two barrelyat a covey of purtridges and missed them, 
as usual, he was hailed by a stranger of clerical aspect. 

“Where is Lord Eldon?” shouted the clergyman. 

“Not far off,” answered Eldon, curtly and evasively, 
not anxious to have it known that the Lord Chancellor 
of England was about the worst shot in His Majesty's 
dominions. 

“Sir,” rejotued the clergyman, displeased with the 
curt reply, “I wish you'd use your tongue to better 
purpose than you do your gun, and tell me civilly where 
Tecan find the Chancellor.” 

“Well,” responded the bad sportsman, slowly draw- 
ing near, “here you sce the Chancellor—I am Lord 
Eldon.” 

It was the clergyman’s turn to be mortified. He had 
travelled many miles to ask the Chancellor to present 
him with a vacant living in the gift of the Crown. But 
for geome reason—it may have been the wish to seal by 
kindness the lips of a man who had scen his bad shoot- 
dug—Eldon gave the man the desired living. 

“See the ingratitude of mankind!” anid the old 
Chancellor, in telling the story. “It was not long before 
a lurge present of game reached me, with a Ictter from 
my new-made rector, purjforting that he had sent it me 
because, from what he had scen of my shooting, he 

supposed I must be badly off for game.” 
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TACT, 

History, ft is said, repeats ftself—so do stories. 
“Pahaw !" exclaims some ‘ned man, as he sees in the 
morning pape ra fresh anvedote, “T read that tity years 
ago, and it then ancient”. Perbaps he did, and yot 
the ancedote may be true as told, though not singular. 
‘The critic should remember the rule, as true of men as 
of mechanics, that like causes under similar circum- 
stunces always produce the same effects. 

Some years ago a story went the rounds, which told 
how one of the keepers of the Hartford Insane Asylum 
saved his life by his rendy wit. The keeper had taken 

-# patient, supposed to have been cured, to the roof of 
the Asylum. While they were enjoying the magni 
cent prospect, the patient, who was a large, strong 
mau, seized the keeper's arm. 

“Let ne jump down, and surprise thé folks below!" 
he eaid. 















The essen secing that the man had suffered a re- 
lapse, coolly replied,— 

“Nonsense! any fool can jamp down. Let's descend 
and jump up. That'll astonish them.” 

“Won't that be jolly! Come along,” answered the 
patient, thrown off his guard. Before he could try 
the feat, he waa securely confined. 

Now, a similar story, with different details, however, 
is told of Sir Thomas More, the good Lord Chancellor 
whose head Henry VIII. took off. He was seated one 
day on the roof of bis house, when a madman suddenly 
appeared at bis side. 

“Leap, Tom, leap!"he shouted, scizing More by the 
shoulder. 

Looking him calmly in the eye, the Lord Chancellor 
said, “Let us first throw my little dog down, and see 
what sport that will be.” 

In a moment the dog was tumbled over the parapet. 

“Good!” sald More, with feigned delight, ‘now run 
down, fetch the dog, and we'll throw him off again. 

‘The maniac ran down, and More summoned bie ser- 
vants to secure him. 


te 


A PRINCESS WITH A GOOD NAME. 

Perhaps we consider it wasted poctry for un Indian 
squaw to call her little daughter “Peep o’ Day.” Buta 
girl “born to the purple” who happens to receive the 
same pretty christening—and proves deserving of it— 
will have a graceful chapter written about her. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune says of the pres- 
ent Empress of Russia: 


One of the causes that contributed to the popularity 
of the Princess Dagmar was, perhaps, her name. 

Her father had wisely given to all his children, except 
Alexandra, old, historical Danish names, identified with 
the past of the nation. Frederick Christian, Valdemar 
and Thyra are all names that hold a high place in Dan- 
feb history and live in ite songs and traditions. 

But of all the nation’s great names none is dearer to 
the heart of the Danish people than that of Dagmar, the 
Queen of the victorious Valdemar, and the friend of the 
needy and oppressed throughout the land, whose gvod- 
ness Was so great that on her untimely death-bed, ac- 
cording to tradition, no greater sin weighed upon her 
conrcience than ‘sewing a lace sleeve on Sunday.” 

The people of Copenbagen among whom the Princess 
Dagmar moved liked to compare her virtucs with those 
of the beloved Queen, and at her departure for ber Rus- 
sian home the fervent wish followed her that she would 

prove in truth a veritable Dagrar—a “Harbinger of 
fay" to the unhappy people whose Empress she was 
some day to become. 


0 
“PUIR HECTOR!” 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, owned,a peerless colley, 
or shepherd's dog, named Hector. One day, while 
hunting on the moors, he accidentally shot Hector and 
then poured out his soul in words that we publish for 
the sake of the concluding sentiment: 


“Ah sobbed the bard, “weel your look be 
owercast when ye see that wacfu’ sight. Waes me! 
that Hector should have died; and wacsomest of a’, 
that he should have died by mine ain hand. 

“I ken na hoo it fell out, but I had tacn just as good 
an aim, asI thought, as conld be, and wheen bonny birds 
were just whirring’ afore mine ecu, but xomegait my 
hand shook, and I ludget the hail o’ my barrel in honest 
Hector 
















man! litle did ye think, when ye stood there. 
with tail like « ramrad—puir glow! Qh, Vi 
never #de te like of you.” 

“Cheer up,” quoth Dr. Parr, “It is no use to indulge 
In these Tegrete—resign yourself—do uot prolong 
suffering by keeping your departed favorite in 
jet ur bury Heeter, ana then your feelings may be 
gentle. Let ue dig the grave.” 

Ina few minutes the corpse of the lamcyted colley 
was bid by the nod of the wilderness. 

“And now,” saya Parr, “must Hector le there with- 
out an epita| 

“TL can mak nae epitaphs the noo,” said the shepherd 
ina trembling key. “I leave that to them that has met 
wi? nao loss—puir Hector!” 
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NEW MAPLE SUGAR. 

Persons who become annoyed by answering the same 
question are tempted to frame replies according to their 
feelings. Aman who Js continually asked if he isa man 
will probably by-and-by say that he jaa horse. In this 
case, however, the questioner bimself was good-natured 
enough to enter into the joke of the thing at last: 

One day last April a Woodward-Avenue grocer dis- 
played a dozen cakes of the clearest and nicest new 


maple sugar possible to make, and as he stood at hia 
door a citizen halted and looked at the sugar and 


















“Then Cie do you sell it?” 

“I don't want to. I set it out bere so that a dray 
could cart it off and dump it on some vacant lot.” 

The citizen looked up and down the street, across 
the way and finally said,— 

“I guess I'll take two pounds of your warmed-up, 
adulterated o!d sugar, If it w ew, I would not touch 
the stuffat any price. Please weigh ‘this cake.” 

He paid for the sugar and carried it away.—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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ABUSING HIS OWN BROTHER. 
Old ex Senator Cameron once related an incident 


which exhibits one of the freaks of eccentric human 
nature: 


Iwas one day sitting in the saloon of the steamer, 
where a boisterous fellow was talking disagreeably of 
Senator Tom Benton. I listened for a while and finally 
said to him,— 

“Your remarks, air, are exceedingly distasteful to 
me,” and I used some other expressions to let him un- 
derstand that I did not approve of bis assault upon Mr. 
Benton. 

‘The man Immediately fired up and retorted, “sf 1s 

brother, slr, and I°ll abuse him as much as I've a 
d to. But I want you to understand that I don’t al- 
low any other man to do it.” 

‘Years afterward, when I became acquainted with Mr. 
Benton in the Senate, I told bim the story to his very 
great amusement. 


+01. ---- 
A YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 
‘The late Prince Imperial when six years old showed 
himecif quite a philosopher. 
Meriinée says that one day at Biarritz they made the 
little fellow take his first sea bath, aud unwisely threw 
him in the watcr head first, so that bo was much fright- 


ened. They reproached him, and asked why he, who 
did not wince before a loaded cannon, was afraid uf the 





nea. 
He replied calmly, ‘Because I command the cannon, 
and I do not cbtnmand the sea.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





June Ist, (ssl. 


Elizabetht town, Lexington, 
BIG SANDY RAILROAD BONDS 


[EASTERN DIVISION] 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDs. 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 


PRINCIPAL DUE 192. SINKING FUND, $25,000 
YEARLY. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT, 


“PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 


IMARCH 1 AND SEPTEMBER 1. 
DENOMINATION 81,000, COUPON or REG- 
ISTERED. 

Registered Bonds have Coupons attached, payable to 
bearer, or with Coupons detached, Interest payable to 
owner or attorney, at Company’soilice In New York City. 

PRICE 103 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Subject to advance without notice. 


We recommend theseBondsasa safe investment security. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
fuk for several days’ writing, Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality In writing, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 

































__Our Goods are old by first-class dealers. 
tender and delicate 
|cious tollet. water. The 
VIOLET jtenacity with which the re- 
woven fabries, to the hair avd 
Toilet Water. |: fe Peis very rear 

tes 

From June 30th to Sept. 1st, we will send to 
our subscribers on receipt of $350 and 7 3-cent stamps. 
give free a burnished Steel Wateh-Chain, with Pendant. 
Also, a beautiful Patent Velvet Lined Case for the wateb, 


1e 
C 0 L COLGATE’ Ne odor ot freshly gathered vio~ 
lets Is exhaled by this dell- 
freshing aroma — clings «tc 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
the celebrated Stem Winding Waterbury Watch, and 
This cut shows the style of 








We give below only a few of the testimonials we nave 
received from those who have purchased this watch 
from us. 





TENNESSEE RIDGE, TENN. May 17, 1881. 
Waterbury Watch isa splendid time-keeper. Lam 
well pleased with it; L sold It for stx dotlars, 
Jas. M. MCKINNON. 





OLIVET, Micit., May 24, 1881, 
We all think the Waterbury Watch {sa little beauty. 
It is much better than the picture shows, 
WILLIE B. DANIELS, 





So. WESTERLO, N. Y., May 11, 1881. 
I like my wateh very much. It keeps as good time as 

any watch. Euclused js money for another watch, for 

one of my friends. A. MABEY. 





WILLIAM CENTER, O10, May 13, 1881. 


Lreceived my watch all right. It is a perfect beauty, 
and [am delighted with it. HATTIE ENSIGN. 





East CorINTH, ME., May 28, 1881. 
ch you sent me was recelved rafe- 
accurate time. 
‘kED TIRBITTS, 


The Waterbury VV 
ly. Itisa very nie 









Remember that this offer is Hmited. For the price 
named above you will receive a reliable time-keeper. 
Send grders at once, 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH's COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
















) HE ESTEY ‘ORGAN through 
ys its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
4 sally known as combining sweet- 
\| ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 





J. ESTEY 


O., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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IUustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 


HUNT BROS. New England Gen'l Agents 
608 Washington St., Boston,Mass. 
SP-Send for eutalogue 


—— THE EQUIPOISE 
UNDER WAIST 


Ina perfect substitute for a cor- 
For invalids and those who 

fd corsets uncomfortable oF 

injurious it fs Invaluable, 


‘Special Terms to Cancassers. 
Address 
EQUIPOISE WAIST CO., 
595 Washington St., 

Bostox, MA 











SCOAL 


I 
“BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful applleation of the th ell 
selected coca, 3 ps has prov 
elected Epps 1 
tables with a delleatelyefavored heveruge. which 
save us many heavy doctor's lls. It is hy the Judie 
use of such articles of diet that s constitution mag be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there Is @ 
Weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeps 
cura Well fortified with pare blood and a prop- 
a Hfy-nouriated frame."=Ciril Serice Gacette, 
Id only In tins (4-1b and Lb), labelled 
JAMES ‘EPPS & CO,, 
Homenpatit Chemists, 1 
Makers of Pa Chocolate Essence 
Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & Sc 
New York an Suitit 



















‘ondon, Eng. 
ur afternoon 












MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


a) all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 
Mailed 








WATER. 
WAVE. 
WARRANTED. natn Set 


_DR. SWETT'S Revs BEER. 


n the stomnel 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
425 












ton Street, F 


T, M. Di, E 
_ 103 Milk Stre 
) Boston, Mass. 








oF... § PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made, [t is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not able to xet out 
of order or become shik 








It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the bat slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion th surpassed, Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 


NEW RICH.BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 

Jare an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
| changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


























THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMINGe 





ECIAL 


Beyer ey Seeoaasheer nace fe SES 
tafe Strong rot id, 


enacted ey Gatuangia vanctes, your foe 
RW ee or 8105199 for sie W ‘We Gly 
catahtohinenta grow OUP NE Bor ROaes 
Te 
aca Simca ae 
ARD CO. 
Growers, Bhat Grove. Chester Co., Pa. 


PR 








IE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
fousness, Piles, Constipation and Headache. 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores. thelr 
strength and power to throw off disease, One package 
will make six quarts of medicine, Get It of your drug 


‘ish Price $100. (Wil send post; 
ima s DEON & CO 
3 





ELLS, pcs 
Proprictors, Burlin; vt. 


__ THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearleand Precious Stones, Gold Chaing, &¢..18 
the Sagorionl Bivet Soap. Sample by mail Boe 
eo 8 cl 
Mt SCOWINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 30, 1881, 








For the Companion. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
On board the City of Chester, treo years after crossing 


tn her with Ule BU, 


Strong as a viking of his awn pi 
He trod this deck, two Little year 











ple ald sincere, 
ay to hold him dear, 










Anointed music's high-priest f 
Areed He: 's Volees seemed to whisper through, 





cuat thnes by their tuinultue thes, 
b hushed with calm of sume diving completeness, 


Ty hear his notes was to discern strange things— 
To enter bright, far worlds of love aud light, 
To know how star with str NES, 
Or eateh the Low. t ne nizht, 
dd the white moon is new, 
thriving on the dew— 












sare fi 
And humble thing: 


‘To thrill with raptures of all Joys that be, 
‘To pity all men’s pains bencath the suny 

Share the exnitant pivans of the tree, 
Or weep for deeds that may ne undone, 

Aud souls in bondage to some evil fate, 

With ungirt loins, and lips that 0 Tate!” 


¢ Thus, in his strain, the depths of all men’s hearts 
He Sounded—he whom all men loved — 
Then left us, as some gracious Kuest departs, 
For whonr'a higher jon waits, and proved 
By the great space lett vacant what his worth 
To us why sce his face no more on earth, 



























Bat yet he js not dead. ‘To-night [hear 
The old straiusteal across the April ses, 
Almost I Tis himself draws hear, 
So mueh the face of life wears memory; 
When [reewll hin in those dys gone by, 
I know he was too full of life to dle, 


LOuISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
= eg 
For the Companion. 
THE CAUSE MORE THAN LIFE. 

He was a broad-minded man who said, “Hand 
me the morning paper, that I may see how God 
has governed His world during the past twenty- 
four hours.” For the intelligent reader of a daily 
Journal can neither be narrow in mind nor a 
dweller in the past. He will not echo Edmund } 
Burke's exclamation, “The age of chivalry 
gone!" Wopeful John Milton’s words, ‘Time 
id fetch the age of gold,” express 















April, 181. 








will run hack 
his thought. 

Every day, in some part of the world, men re- 
peat the deeds that have made chivalry synony- 
mous with heroism and self-sacrifice. And as the 
earth becomes more and mere belted with tele- 
graphs, at every breakfast-table where the morn- 
ing journal is laid with the plate, it will be seen 
that in the Church and in the State we are living | 
in the most golden of the ages. 

It is ignorance, not knowledge, that stigmatizes 
this as the age “of sophisters, cconomists and cal- 
culators.” These thoughts were suggested as re- 
cently we ran through the narrative of an Eng- 
lish lady’s visit to Fiji, those far-off islands of the 
Pacific, which but a few years ago were the abodes 
of cannibals. 

Riding through one of the islands, her attention 
was directed toa row of small stones, extending 
about two hundred yards. ‘They represented, so 
her guide told her, the number of human bodie: 
bokola is the native term—eaten by two chiefs, one 
stone for each body. She counted eight hundred 
and seventy-two stones, and was informed that at 
least thirty had been removed. 

From that picture of savagism turn and look 
on this record of Fijian self-sacrificing heroisin, 
worthy of the martyr's era of the church. 
been Christianized within twenty years. 
stians are zealots in the propagation of 
the faith. Five years ago it was suggested to a’ 
Fijian church that the inhabitants of New Britain 
ouzht to be taught Christianity. They were fierce 
savages and desperate cannibals. Even traders, 
who ventured everywhere in search of gold, scarcely 
dared land on the terrible island. 

But nine brave Fijian men volunteered to go as 
teachers to New Britain. Seven of them were 
married, and their wives determined to accompany 
them. The dangers which would confront them 
were displayed. The English Consul bade them 
remember the almost inevitable fate that awaited 
them. 

“We are all of one mind,” said their spokesman. 
“We know what those islands are. We have 
given ourselves to this work. If we get killed, 
well; if we live, well. We are willing to go.” 

“If the people of. New Britain kill and eat my 
body,” said another, ‘I shall go to a place where 
there is no more pain or death; it is all right.” 

Said one of the wives, on being remonstrated 
with for accompanying her husband: “I am like 
the outrigger of a canoe; where the canoe gocs, 
there you will surely find the outrigger!” 

The early saints never went to live among can- 
nibais, but these Fijians did. Four of them were 
murdered and eaten. Yet when the news was 
bronght back to Fiji, its only effect was to send 
forth a fresh detachment of teachers to that isle of 
cannibals. 

This contrast between the memorial stones of 
cannibalism and the going forth of converted can- 
nibals to teach cannibals shows that the age of 
chivalry has not departed from the earth Some 
portion of the globe is always bathed i hit. 























The prophet speaks of the isles waiting for the 
rule of the Messiah, and that prophecy has already 
been fultilicd, The islands haye nearly all been 
Christianized, even the most barbarous, and he- 
roes are going from them into the darkest nations 
to carry the blessings they have received. 














Or 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

C. E. Bolton, in a very carefully prepared arti- 
cle in a popular paper, gives a history of the 
American flag. We make some extracts which 
mect the thought of Independence Duy : 


The first European banners unfurled upon the 
shores of the New World, of which we have any 
authentic account, are those of Columbus, who 
landed on the small island of St. Sal 
12, 1492. Doubtless his ideas of a new world to 
the we: rd came from Iceland, which he visited 
in the spring of 1477. 

His son writes that Columbus, dressed in scar- 
stepped ashore and planted the royal standard 
Spain, emblazoned with the a ustile and 
Leon. A white flag, with a green cross, was its 
companion.+ 

Tn 1499 the eastern coast of South Amcrica was 
explored, and eight years later the great dis ‘ 
was announced to the world by Florentine, 
Americus Vespucius, who gave name to the West 
ern Continent. About this time the Cabots plant. 
ed on the shore of North / the b 
































jf 7 
voyagers found that the Indians of North Aincrica 
carried for a standard a pole, well-covered with 
the wing feathers of cazles. 

The red cross of St. George floated from the 
mast of the Mayfower, 1620, when the Pilzrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock. For a e 
half, during the colonial and provincial periods, 
the use of the English tlag continued in North 
America, with the addition of many devices and 
Inottocs 

Some flags were all red, white, blue or yellow, 
Others were red, with white horizontal stripes, 
or red and blue stripes. Upon these were the pine 

erty Tree,” and the words, “An Appeal to 
ven;” also stars, the crescent, anchor, beaver 
and serpent. Under the latter, “Don’t tread on 
A flag at the battle of White Plains bore the 
words “Liberty or Death.” 

On Janna 1776, at_ Cambridge, Mass., was 
first hoisted the Grand Union” flay of the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew, and the thirteen al- 
ternate red and white stripes, Gaiblematical of the 
union of the thirteen colot inst the oppres- 
sive acts of British tyranny. 

‘This was the flag in ase when the Declar: 
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Independence was read by the Connnittee of Sate. 
t 


y at Philadelphia, in the presence of Washington 
in New York, and from the balcony of the State 
House in Boston, 

On the Lith of August, 1777, Congress resolved 
“that the flag of the United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternately red and white, and that the 
union be thirteen stars, white ina blue tichd, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” 

Once the stripes were increased to fifteen, but in 
1818 they were changed. Kk permanently to thire 
teen, perpetuating the orizinal thirteen States of 
the Union, and it was cde 























shave five points; those on our 
‘YY owere first arranged ina circls, 
the form of a large star, and now ia 


AFRICANS IN AFRICA. 

One of the difficulties experienced by explorers 
in Africa arises from the necessity of having large 
numbers of native attendants, who are sometimes 
very unruly and troublesome. 

A recent traveller, Mr. Joseph Thomson, tried 
at first to govern his band of followers by a 
tem of fines, instead of the old-fashioned strap, or 
riding-whip. The natives were so indignant at this 
that they threatened to abandon him in the midst 
of a wilderness, and he was obliged to fall back 
upon the punishinent they were accustomed to. 
The deduction of the smallest portion of their 
wages gave them mortal offence; but they received 
with the utmost doci and good-luimor a dozen 
blows with a strap across their naked shoulders. 
Tastes differ. 

One of their tricks could hardly be dealt with 
in that manner. They had a way of pretending 
to be too sick to march, and would beg the indul- 
gence of aday’s halt. How the young traveller 
met this difficulty, we will let him relate: 





























“Calling up the sick men,” he says, “I asked in 
the most syinpathetic tones at my command, what 
their ailments were. They all tenderly rubbed 
their stomachs with a Juguhrious chorus, ‘Tama, 
bwana, tumba mbaya sana’ (My stomach, master, 
my stomach is very bad). “Stailing benignantly 
upon thei, I told them to be of good cheer, as T 
would soon put them allright. Going into my 
tent, I brought out two large handsome béttles of. 
castor oil. 

“Now mark the effect that the mere sight of that 
simple maternal medicine had upon these broken- 
down creatures! Groans were hushed. Their 
hands dropped from the affected part, and every 
one tried to look all right, though a glance of 
alarm passed from patient to patient—for be it 
understood, there is nothing a native detests more 
than European medicines. Strange and marvel- 
lous to relate, they were all inclined to retire, cured 
by the y sight of the bottles 
however, was not going to suit my pur- 
pose. So, with parental sternness, I ordered them 
to sit down and open their mouths. Not without 
difficulty, I administered a large dose to each man, 
letting him know that if it did not prove an imme- 
diate specific, the dose would be repeated next 
morning. There was no dancing or singing in the 
camp that night, though many of the men were 
astir.” 

He was not required to repeat the dose. 


Oo 
THE BACHELOR PREMIER. 


We believe Victoria haa not figured offensively as a 
“match-maker” during her reign, though rulers have 
the habit of “regulating,” more or less, the matrimo- 





























Some land is always living) the beru. +«2— 
which is the age of gold. 


nial alliancés of their public men, ne well as of their 


was single,—with possibly a concealed grief over some 
carly love hidden in his memory,—she seems to have 
interfered authoritatively, fur “reasons of State.” 


Palmerston waa a man of very moderate means even 
for some time after he entered public life. Ultimately 
his fortunes mended, and he was already comyarativ 
rich when the Queen politely, but firmly, commanded 
him to get marricd. Lord Melbourne was a confirmed 
widower, and if the Foreign Sceretary coutinued a 
bachelor, there would soon he a serious difficulty ubout 
the reception of the cnibaxsudresaes, 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“TL should be on ppy to marry if I knew any 

























‘replied that there would be no 
head, and that if it were necessary, 
it upon herself to find a lady both ready 


and willing. 
Xo Lady Cowper war sent for from Rome to reign 


cars over London gociety. 
dy decided that her 
as to be Lime Minister long before the idea 
occurred to Limself, It was a very happy mateh—in- 
deed, a love match, Those who Knew Lord. Palmera- 
ton best sometimes 

of a great kurrow carefully concealed from all in 



























his cot 1into its laxtresting-place in Weat- 
minster ADT aid autumn day of 1865, a gen. 
tleman stepped forward a ring, with two or 





forwi 
three other trinkets, into the open grave.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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For the Companion, 


DAME DARCEY. 
BALLAD FOR THE 4TH 

ago, my darling, 

s ang as Ned, 
King’s troop me to the town, 
hh dressed in gold and red. 










and presently 
nd of the ste, 





Each flying life. 
Your grandmother was a Dareey 
Of the old Colonial stock 
She would as soon 
‘Aw yonder granite blo 
“But. tf yor're : 
This carly in 0 





runaway 







Tneeded ne more urging, 
For the troopers were drawing near, 
Andmother she stood in the doorway, 
‘To show that she kuew no fear, 


And the General smiled when he saw her, 
So tall and stern and grim, 

But whether she smiled or grumbled, 
It didn't matter to him. 









y's foomen, 
is food. 





ny head, 
vin the flour 
1. 












on, “Hat spoke as 

“This old chest holds 

Aud he threw the great lid hack ward, 
out popped I, 








And whhe tothe 


Then the General stood up, 
Ashe bade the others w 

And he placed a silver shilting 
At the side of every plate. 


And he sald to my mother, * 
Tam prond your guest to be" 

And mother, she swepta courtesy, 
And was just as grand as he. 


“And what became of the General?” 
Well, darling, Peannot say, 

For intl y 
‘The ¥ 


proudly, 














adam, 














eht that followed 
H were driven away, 
Mus, Dentson, 
a gat 
LAUGHING AWAY A DUEL. 

Laughter is an antidote to anger. Evena ducl has 
becn prevented by some amusing anawer which turned 
wrath into mirth. A man holding both his sides can't 
hold a pistol. n 

A Georgia judge named White, who wore a cork leg, 
once challenged a brother of the bench, Dooly by name, 
and a wag, to mortal combat. At the appointed hour 
both appeared on the field, but Dooly was alone, White 
sent his friend to ask where his antagoniat’s second 
was, “Gone into the woods,” replied the humoroua 
Dooly, “to get a Dit of a hollow tree to put one of my 
legs in, that we be even.” 

The answer wax too much for Judge White; he 
Janghed and so did his second, and the challenge was 
withdrawn. 

An Trish lawyer, who had never fired a pistol, was 

challenged by a famour duclliat whom he had offended 
by severe comments upon his testimony in court. The 
ducllist, having been crippled in one of hia duels, came 
limping upon the ground. Ie had one favor to ask, 
permission to lean against a mile-stone, as he was too 
Jame to stand without support. 
Phe request was granted, and just as the word 
ire!” was about to be given, the lawyer enid he aleo 
had a request to make. He asked the privilege of lean- 
ing against the next mile-atone. 

A hearty roar of laughter from seconds and challenger 
dissipated all thoughts of a ducl. 

‘The great orator of the Revolution, Patrick Henry, 
once received the following note, preliminary to a chal: 
lenge from G: y 


























Giles of Virginiz 
x rstand that you have called me a ‘bud- 

tail’ politiciat. I wish to know if it be true; and if 

true, your meaning.” 

Mr. Henry replicd in this style: 

r. L do not recollect having called you a ‘bob-tal? 

Pulitician at any. time, but T think it probable T have. 

Not recollecting the time or occasion, J can't aay what 

A did mean, but if you will tell me what you think I 

meant, I will «ay whether you are correct or not.” 


Of course there was no duel. 
PROPHETIO INTIMATIONS. 

A writer illustrates Dryden’s remark, “What the 
child admired, the youth endeavored, and the man ac- 
quired,” by the following references to the boyhood of 
distinguished men: 

No need of spurs to the Httle Handel or the boy Bach 
to study music, when one steals midnight interviews 
with a emnegled chivichord in a secret attic, and the 


other copies whole books of studies by moonlight, for 
want of a candle churlishly denied. 



























own families. In the case of Lord Palincrston, who 


No need of whips to the boy-painter West, when he 





begins in a garrct and plunders the family cat for 
bristles to make his brushes. 

There was an intin: 
ture ships which Neilso 
and the victories of the'> 
the tales and songs about fai 
with which the mind of 
and the tale of Tam O'Shanter. 

Michacl Angelo neglected school to copy drawings 
which be dared not bring home. Murillo filled the 
margin of his school book» with drawings. 

Le Brun, in childhood, drew with a picce of ebarcoal 
on the wall of the house. Pope wrote excellent verses 
at fourteen, ai in the philoso. 
phy of politics girls were dressing 
aoils. 

So Fergueon’s wooden clock; Claude Lorraine's piet. 
ures on the walla of a baker's shop; Chantrey's carving 
of bia echoolmaster’s head in a bit of pine wood; Napo- 
leon pelting snow-balls at Brienne, were all hints of the 
future man. 








conncetion between the minla. 
1 boy, sailed on the pond, 
je and “Trafalgar; between 
irirn, ghonte, witches, ete., 
turns wus fed in his boyhood, 




















——— 0 
A REAL AMERICAN EAGLE. 

“Old Abe,” the famous war-eagle of the Eighth Wis. 
consin, is dend; and now the survivors of the regiment 
mourn him like a comrade, and are never tired of talk. 
ing about him. They assert that the bird knew them, 
and could pick out every man that belonged to their Ie. 
gion; and once at the battle of Corinth, during the late 
war, when a bullet cut the cord that tethered him to his 
movable perch, setting him frec, he returned to the Teg. 
iment after arhort fight, and settled on his perch again, 
showing that he chose to remain with hia eoldier- 
friends, and share thelr fortunes. 

In conversation recently with Major Davie, of the 
Kighth, a reporter of the Chicago Exprean drew out 
some illustrations of the uld cagic’s martial spirit, and 
of the soldiers’ affection for him : 

What did he use to live on in the field?” 
‘hickens seemed to agree with his constitution re. 

‘1 bly well. He never suffered for want of food; 
the rest of us eometines did. [have seen the whole reg. 
iment on chase afte abbit across the field aftera hard 


day's march, whooping like fieuda, for hie supper. Of 
course it was fun, Lut its being for the eagle helped the 



























here war he usually during an engagement?” 

«in the thickcet of the fight, near the colors, 
usually on the ground, 0 nally flying to his perch 
and screaming terrifically. He scenied to. know that 
business was being transacted and the nature of it. He 
would stand by acannon which was being served with 
the greatest rapidity, without flinching, and the rattle 
ofamallarms appeared to delight him. Of course he 
did not know w it was to be hurt by the balls, but I 
Uelieve he appreciated that trouble came to those about 
him by their meaun."” 
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MURDERING SHAKESPEARE. 

A professional correspondent of the New York Home 
Journal, cviticiving the ridiculously stilted and affected 
veice and CHunciation ey commonly assumed in render- 
ing the lines of SLakcepeare, ete., illustrates by a familiar 
ca 















The writer was once requested to give some hints on 
reading and clocution to a young lady who wished to 
undertake dramatic reading as a profession. An inter. 
View took place, and the folluwing dialogue will show 
ite result: 

“What plays are you familiar with?” 

“Well, for instance, ‘Much Ado About Nothing?” 
Tke young lady, being requested to read the first 
an in the true professional etyle,— 

-rr-n in this le-t-t-e-r, that Don T 
ra-g-o-n comes this night to Mes-e-i-iana, 

SStop oat moment. *suppose You read that more 
rasily, more aaturally, with less efort—or read it thus: 
“Tlearn in this letter t Don Pedro of Arragon comes 
this night to Messina. 
“O, my dear sir! thas is talking. That is not read- 
ing.” % 
“But don’t you think Shakespeare intended that 
Leonato should talk 2” 

“I suppose he did; but that atyle of yours would 
never du on the platform. J have heard all the dramatic 
readers, and not one of them reads in that way,” ete. 

The young lady told the truth, and her remark Ww: 
sharp, though unintentional, criticism on ‘all the 
dran aders.” Not one of them reads in a simple, 

cted atyle. They pe as Marc Antony 
says, “epeak right on.” and their speaking, as Hamlet 
says, isan “abominable imitation of humanity.” In 
real life, nobody ever speaks in that way, 


————+e___ 
HIS WOODEN LEG. 

“Bob, that wooden leg of yours must be rather in- 
convenient,” said a writer in the Mid-Continent to « 
well-known and crippled crossing-sweeper, as he passed 
him one day in the street. 


be, sir; but I walk with it better than when 
pair complete.” 
ter with a wooden leg than with two sound. 

. at be? T cannot fancy a 
in cither of mine.” 
snot speaking of your legs, sir,” replied Bob, 
air Thad. ‘They were not given to 
ight.” 
ve been your fault, Bob,” I said. 
sir,” he said. “of course it was; but I 
war speaking ina sort of meddlefor, you see." 

“Lace you are fond of metaphor,” 1 returned; “but 
tell me about this leg of youra, How did you get it? 

“Drink gave it to me,” replicd Bob; “and I must ea! 
that it aint very grateful to drink in return; for althot 
it makes noise cnough in ordinary, it knocke double as 
loud whenever I'm near a public houre. 

“It says ‘don't,’ as plainly as you ean, alr—mcaning, 
don’t goin. I was once pea led back into the ond 
ways, and was going into ‘The King’s Head’ with a 
friend as I had not seen for 3 but this leg wouldn't 
go in; tother went over the step right enough, but the 
wooden one tipped up, and down I went. “All right,"T 
says, ‘you know how I got you, and I'll not go in.” 




















-r-o of Ar- 














































It isa pity that all who suffer for thelr own faults 
will not use their punishment as wieely as poor Bob 
did—and a worse pity that they will not stop sinning 
till the punishment comes, 


a ge 


“GOING TO BE NAUGHTY.” 

An apt writer in the Primary Teacher cnutions in- 
atructors of little children not to let them feel that they 
expect naughtiness from them, nor make rules which 
suggest more mischief than they prevent. 


The principal of a training-school, on making her 
uenal round of inepection, discovered one of the habit- 
ually bad boys standing on the platform. Wonderin, 
what new picce of mixchief his brain had devised an 
his fingers worked out, she gravely approached the lit- 
tle sinner: 

“Johnny, what are you here for now?” 

“Nothin'’.” 

(More gravely,) “What are you atanding here for?” 
‘othin’.”" 














Who put you here?” : 
“she! (with a wag of the head toward a young 
teacher.) 

“Now, Johnny, tell me why she put you here if you 
were not naughty.” 

“Con she was afraid T would bel” 


A child would be very apt to become sly, suspicious 
and tricky if such conduct were expected of it. 














For the Companion. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILD. 


Dear little Prissy, the lighthouse pet, 
Saw in her plcture-book trecs in bloom, 
Read of the woods where the branches met, 
Making a leafy room; 
But Prissy had not with her own eyes seon 
An orchard or wood full-leafed and green. 


Lonely the point where the lighthouse stood 
Showing the way to the ships at eca, 

Boldly the rocks met the ocean’s flood, 
Keeping from danger free 

‘The sentinel-house on that point so wild, 

The home of the lighthouse-keeper's child. 


Prissy knew nothing of grief on land,— 
Sorrow for losses by fire or rail,— 
Btill Hue Prissy could understand 
Grief in the drear sea-wail, 
‘That peril would come to the storm-tossed bark 
That heard not the fog-horn through the dark. 


Visitors came to the point from town 
Bringing their little ones bright and fair, 
ON in their carriages driving down, 
Seeking the cool sea air, 
And Prissy would Inugh at the children's play, 
And listen to all that they would say. 


Many 4 wonderful tale she heard, - 
Story of dolls that were ladies gay, 

Wearing long dresses of eatin shirred, 
Changing them every day; 

Of trunks full of finery given their peta, 

Of tea-parties served from china sets. 





Prissy had dolls that her mother made, 
Dressed In the scraps from the old piece-bag; 
Real were the dollies with which she played, 
Though they were made of rag, 
And there in her playhouse among the rocks 
She sang them to sleep, and washed their frocks. 
Many a ten-party Prissy gave, 
Sesving her dolls in the quaintest way, 
Shells for her tea-things, that ocean wave 
‘Yossed on the sans each day ; 
But never a child with her china set 
More merrily played than the lighthouse pet. 
Amanpa Suaw ELserrer. 
oo 


For the Companion. 


THE WIGWAM. 
Part u. 

Tt was the middle of the afternoon” before the 
toilets were finished, but whicn the little girls did 
come out upon the lawn again, they made a very 
fine appearance. 

Tony thought so, for he got up out of a shady 
corner, and followed them out to the wigwam, and 
when they were scated inside, he settled himself 





amongst the folds of lace that were spread out 
upon the floor. 

The three began simpering and playing party. 
Nothing gave them such delight as to look behind 
over their shoulders, and see that beautiful white 
length of lace dragging after them—exactly in the 
fashion of full-grown young Iadyhood. 

A bright idea occurred to Gold Locks. 

“Why, grandma hasn't secn us,” she said; “let's 
call upon grandma.” 

“Oh yes,” agreed Edith; “let us go with great 
ceremony. Is my skirt unlooped ?” 

“Yes, it’s all out,” cricd Bess. “Gold Locks, I 
must have some pins.” 

Away scampered a little full-dressed figure, her 
head looking the color of a robin red-breast hop- 
ping along the grass. 

The pins were brought. 

“Aunty says she knows we eat them, just as we 
would candy,” said Gold Locks, handing Bess the 
paper; ‘we use so many of them.” 

The loops pinned up again, the call was made. 
Grandma received them with great politeness. 

“So these are the little savages that have built a 
wigwam under our tree?” she said. “To what 
tribe do you belong ?” 

“One is a Pottawattamie, I believe,” answered 
the aunty who had accused them of eating pins, 
“and one a Comanche, and this little red-headed 
one is a Cherokee.” 

“They are in full war costume,” she added, as 
they laughed little smothered laughs in their 
handkerchiefs ; ‘and they have been fatting Tony 
‘on crackers for a dog-feast.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Oh, that’s dreadful,” cried Edith. “Tony, we 
never thought of such a thing as eating you.” 

“It is a custom with squaws to spend their time 
in making baskets, I believe,” said grandma. “I 
should like.to buy some.” 


“But we are ladies,” said Bess. ‘Don’t you 


sec, we arc dressed for a party, grandma ?” ‘ 


Indced, they hardly knew what they were them- 
selves, they had so mixed up their plans and plays. 
“Well, we must go,” said Edith, rising; “good- 
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day,” and making a very 
low courtesy, she walked 
away in the stateliest possi- 
ble manner. 

Then such a shout—oh, 
such a shout! she turned 
to see what it meant, and 
then joined in it with all her 
heart. 

Tony had planted his little 
stout body on her outspread 
skirt as she sat down, and 
when she rose, the fasten- 
ings had given way, and 
she had left her long trail 
behind her on the floor— 
Tony, with his nose upon his paws, lying upon it, 
as if it were a rug. - 

It was the rear view as she walked away in that 
haughty fashion that was so funny. 

They returned to the wigwam, only to find that 
some one had been there during their absence. 
The tramp that Tony was always looking for, out 
of windows and through the spages in the gate, 
perhays, to ask for cold pieces,and, not finding 
anyone at home, had taken that opportunity to 
rob the house. 

The chairs were down on their knees; the table 
was flat on its back, with its legs in the air; and 
one of the rugs that had been dropped in the burg- 
lar’s flight was lying on the grass. 

Gold Locks was inclined to cry, thus to see her 
pretty house disordered, and went quickly to work 
to put things to their placcs again—tears almost, 
if not quite, dropping from her eyelids as she did 
50. 

But Tony showed every sign of delight. He 
pranced like a pony, and opened his mouth to its 
full width, as if he would come as near to laugh- 
ing as it was possible for a little dog to do. 

“It's just like you, Tony,” cried Edith, “when 
there is a real burglar around, to welcome him 
with all your heart. When there isn’t any—nor 
any possibility of any—you are always growl- 
ing and listening in the most suspicious man- 
ner.” 

Tony pricked up his ears, as she spoke, and 
looked wistfully from one to another, as if to say, 
“It must be some of you understand this joke, and 
—yet—I don't— feel — quite —certain—that you 
do!" 

As for Gold Locks, she made a great show of 
being too busy to notice him—the tears wonld 
fall; while Edith, with true Saxon energy, 


cried, “If there is a burglar,I am going to find 
him!” 

Then Tony knew he was understood. He ca- 
pered more wildly than ever, and seemed to say 
with every movement, “And oh, when you do find 
him, who will it be?” 

A sudden shout from Edith exposed the villain 
—or villains, for there were two—hidden behind a 
lattice, and pretending to gather flowers. It was 
Gold Locks’ mamma and an aunty—not the one 








7 
who believed little girls would cat pins, but an- 
other one just as bad. 

No wonder Tony laughed! No wonder he sus- 
pected it was a joke from first to last! 

This put another aspect upon the matter. It 
was fun alive to have the grown-up pcople play, 
for they had just as much mischiet in them as the 
little folks. 

“Here's where they’ve hidden stolen goods,” 
cried Bess, discovering the tea-bell, which they 
had used for a door-bell to the 
wigwam. There was a vase, too, 
and a chair and some dishes 
behind the lattice. 

“We'll have every one of them 
arrested.” cried Edith, and she 
armed herself with a stick and 
stationed herself at the door as a 
policeman. 

Tony heaved a great sigh, and 
Jay down in absolute content, 
now that the mystery was un- 
rayelled. 

It was not easy to capture 
= those’robbers, for they could run. 
“Ob dear,” cricd Gold Locks, 


her cheeks flaming red with running, “they never 
will be caught.” Then she began to coax, “O 
mamma, I’m tired; Ict’s play we caught you and 
put you in gail.” 

So they turned the wigwam into a police-station, 
and soon had the robbers safely inside. 

Sunsct came quite too soon. It wagso hard to 
say good-night and good-by to the little wigwam. 


se mas te ate 
During a rainy spell spring, the table tale 
was largely about the weather. The first pleasant 


morning Trot spicd a ray of sunshine, she called 
excitedly, “See, Aunt Bet, see. There isn’t any 
weather this morning.” 

Secing a man up in our elm a few mornings 
ago, he wanted to know if he had gone up to put 
the leaves on. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1; 
ANAGRAMS. 
Noted men: their nationalities and professiony. 
Hon. Roussy J. Seidiar,—The Laigan Spinner. 
Henri liggerd De Flornc,—A Commergo Parson 
Julius Arza Philos Hodgeon,—A Lean Tartarn Musi- 


cian. 
Jared Hand Watson,—A Vicar In Mideanne. 
Eben R. W. Tisdale,—A Seer at Saint Mancman. 
. M. L. D. 
a. 


A PLEASANT PROVERB. 
(26 Letters.) 

The numbers indicate the first and last letters of the 
word required by the definitions. 

9, 25, understanding; 4, 17, knowledge and prudence ; 
20,14, submission to authority; 11, 2, a woman who 
was full of good works; 21, 13, a careful housewife of 
sacred history; 18, 22, industry; 26, 8, discerning; 15, 
23, respected ; 5, 24,0 great female poet; 6,19, a servant 
whom a friend sent back to his master with a dignified 
letter; 7, 3, calmness of mind; 16, a woman who 
ministered of her substance to Jesus of Nazareth; 12, 
J, 8 woman who was qualified to interpret a Book of the 
Law to her king. 3 BLE. 


aN § PUZZLE. 

















**ggae A feudatory. 
8, Se -8 2 To fix. 

* grease Obliquely. 
eet ggre A mass book. 
ae ea ge 

*geerege 

*sggre 





4. 
4 COURT SECRET. 





Fill the blanks with the appropriate titles of chief off- 
cers of State and their assistants. 

The — of Turkey had a secret, which he got of the 
Russian —-. He whiepered it in confidence to his —— 
(state councillor), who ventured to repeat the items to 
the —— of Tunis and the —— of Tripoli. One of these 
last informed the Arab ——,and the other the Persian 
—. The latter hastened to tell the —— (religious dig- 
nitary of Persia), who communicated at once witb the 
Tartar — aud bis —— (head of the Tartar religion). 
By this time every Persian —— and Roman —— (gover. 
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nors of provinces), and every other —— (one who rules 
as a king’s substitute), had got hold of the story. And 
it could no longer be’ kept from the —— of Japan or 
the — (chief civil officers) of China. Directly an In- 
dian —— harangued his warriors on the subject, the 
American — sent a message to ——; the —— of Urcat 
Britain prorogued —; and the — of Germany spuke 
his mind to the —— of Rome. And it was all about a 
— of Venice, and a — of Egypt, and an — of 
Peru. Aunr Lizzix. 
5. 
CHABADE. 
‘The direst horrors man has known 
Since sin the earth with passion cursed, 
And orphan's cry and widow's moan 
Attend upon my first. 


My second is a simple thing, 

‘nheeded in the daylight’s glare, 

But, joined to vapor’s soaring wing, 
Makes night with mellow Fadiance fair. 


My whole on England’ 
‘An ancient name of h 

In court intrigue, or bat 
An earl, a castic, and a town. 









6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1, Tranepose a fish, and make a slice of broiled meat; 
again, and make a pledge; again, and make grasps; 
again, and make a celebrated poet. 

2. Transpose delicious fruit, and make a lance; again, 
and make obtains; again, and make cuts off; again, and 
make to give up; again, and make to analyze and de- 
scribe grammatically ; \d make a ‘Turkish coin. 

3. Tranepose a narrative, and make a Chinese denom- 
ination of money ; again, and make a water-fowl; again, 
and make long delayed; again, and make an artificial 
trench to conduct water to or from a mill. 

4. Transpose a flower, and make weeds; again, and 
make to gaze; again, and make standards; again, and 
make drops 

5. Transpore a station, and make a stain; again, and 
make an obstacle; again, and make vessels; again, and 
make toy 7 


HIDDEN MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 

Each sentence contains concealed in it the name of a 
deity; the region over which the deity presides, or the 
functions exercieed, being given in the same sentence. 
The primals, read downward, form the name of a gcd 
who acted as messenger to the other gods. 

1. We had essays treating of the pagan idea of the 
region of the dead. 2. Walter is playing on the piano, 
but not without creating discord. 3. Together, he and 
T have travelled round the earth. 4. The miner vanished 
down the unsafe shaft, but showed bis wisdom by im- 
mediately returning. 5. We rose early, for we love to 
hear the matin hymn of the birds. 6. The solemn and 
awful night passed away, and next morning the sun 
shone bright and clear. M. B.D. 

8. 


ACCIDEXTAL HIDINGS. 
(Animals ) 
The blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 
—Shakespeare. 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found me poor at first, and keep’st me so. 
—Goldsmith. 















So we grew together, 5 
Like to a double cberry, seeming parted. 
—Shakeapeare. 
Domestic Happiness, thou only biles 
Of Paradiee that bas surviv'd the fall! 
—Cowper. 
‘We mect thee like a pleasant thought, 
‘When such are wanted. 





—Wordaworth. 
eee ae ‘ - ar = 
somoot. P Ah: 
Contal: twenty-five hidden ineeots. 


‘Well, Kat} "t you thin! 1 had forgotten yon? 
Give me your benign attention and hear how a spirited 
lass gels along at ing-school. Sehool is a bore, 
really, and 1 think of leaving it at the close of the 
present term. We are half atarved—how I'll make 
the bread and butter fly when I reach home aguin. Aa 
the scanty victualware toand fro, a cheerless fecl- 
ing creeps over me as [ realize that rigid diet js a hum- 
bug. Bake me a good ple, won't you now, or my peur 
system will be as dry as a stick, fecding on Graham 
bread. I shall get a musket, or a revolver, and commit 
some dreadful act—but every rose must have its thorn. 
Ettle senda her regardi you can grasp. I derive 
much pleasure from her company. Mag got that copy 
of “Somebody’s Lu, e” your mother sent, and re- 
turne thanks. Em, | tell you, is getting romantic. 
young fellow in a blue blouse spoke to her the other 
day and her face turned as rodasabeet. Lét time de- 
termine, but I thought Em met her fate last winter. 
Take the motto I seud in thia, nail it up over your door. 
This letter in aa dry as grass. “'Hopper,” our lame wait- 
er, is gathering the mail, so adicu. Bru More. 


10, 
CELEBRATED NAMESAKES. 

Name the noted women referred to in the following 
sentences. Each woman bears the same Christian name: 

1. A woman of the Bible, wife of a priest, and mother 
of a great preacher. 2. The daughter of aking of Hun- 
ay “Her shrine was for ages one of the most famous 
of rope. 8. An English religious impostor known 
as the Holy Maid of Kent. 4. A queen of England. 5. 
‘A queen of Spain. 6. An empress of Russia. 7 
Founder of the sisters of charity in the United States. 
8. An English hilanttiroplat. A Quaker devoted to 
the promotion of prison reform. 9. Commonly koown 
as “Bettina,” the child-friend and lover of Goethe. 10. 
A popular American writer of the present day. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

‘What js the difference between charity and a tailor? 
‘The first covers a multitude of sins; the latter a mulul- 
tude of sinners. 

‘Why are people who alt on free seats not likely to de- 
rive much benefit from going to church? Because they 
get Food for nothing. 

‘When may a chair be said to dislike you? When it 
can’t bear you. 

When is coffee like the carth? When it is ground. 

‘What part of speech is most distasteful to lovers? 
‘The third person. 

What vegetable fa anything but agreeable on board 
ship? A Icek. 


hat men always go to the wall? Paper-hangers. 
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to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Owlet, hen, pewit, daw, merlin. 


CnrickeT on THE Harta. 

Harp Tiuxs. 

AmeEnican Noss. 

Rosa Darts. 

Littis Ew’xr. 

Epwin Droop. 

Sam WELLER. 

David COPPERFIELD. 

INFANT PHENOMENON. 

CuEIsTM48 STORIE! 

Bats Nickixsy. 

EpITH GRANGER, 

NIcHOLas NICKLEBY. 
_» . §usaNn NIPPER. 


Gin, :-Cuaries DICKENS. 








-PF ait stanza, Jorde, jen, lea. 2d stanza, (four) teen, 
Teen, Jon td optics, ‘Pot cel keel. 4th stanza, "ake, 
take, ‘lection " 
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$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
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‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
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MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















HISTORY OF DIPHTHERIA. 


The great prevalence of diphtheria among us for the 
last few years may ronvier a brief history of it of gen- 
eral interest. 

Most people think it a new diseasc. It is new only in 
name. This was given to {t about half a century ago, 
and ta from a Greek word meaning leather, and de- 
scribes the leather-like membrane which so generally 
forms in the patient's mouth. 

Instead of its being a new disease it is among the old- 
est. In the time of Homer it was known as the Egyp- 
tian disense. Aretwus, a celebrated Greek physician 
of Cappadocia, who flourished about A. D. 80, regarded 
it as coming to his own country from Egypt or Syria, 
and hence called it the Egyptian or Syrian ulceration. 

In 1557 it appeared in Holland, and the next two cen- 
turies it extended over Europe and spread to North 
America, It was atudied and described by many differ- 
ent observers, though it was often confounded with 
such disenses as scarlatina, cic. 

It was not until the present century that accurate in- 
‘Yestigations into its nature began to be made and pub- 
Nehed. Bretonneau led the way, laying the results, in 
two treatises, before the French Academy in 1821. He 
‘was the first to apply to it the name dipAtheritis. He 
maintained that diphtheria was only an intenser form of 
croup. 

Bince his time the discase has repeatedly broken out 
as an epidemic in France, England, Holland and Ger- 
many, where it has been carefully atrdied by numerous 
investigators. Virchow studied it anatomically, and 
showed that the exudation took place into the substance 
of the mucous membrane; while in croup it lies on the 
surface. 

‘The appearance of the disease as an epidemic in Mu- 
nich during 1864 and the following years afforded 
many opportunities for experimental and microscopical 
researches. At thie period it was that Oertcel and 
Hueter claimed to have made the discovery that the 
false membranes, mucous membranes, and other tissucs 
and blood of diphtheretic patients contained numerous 
vegetable organisms,—among the smallest ever discov- 
ered,—and that these organisms, one of whose charac- 
teriaticn ja their rapid and prolific multiplication, are the 
easential element in diphtheria. 

ee 
THE WOUNDED HORSE. 

Pity and kindnoss have a wider range of subjects than 

the sufferers of our own race and kind. Touching pict- 


ures like the following will meet and appeal to every 
observer more than once in a life-time: 


In the year 1870, during the sad war between France 
and Germany, a newspaper correspondent was visiting 
the town of Bi zeilles, in France, which had juet been 
the scene of a battle. Among many other distressing 
sights suggestive of the miseries of war, which were to 
‘be found on every hand, he particularly mentions the 
foliowing interesting story, which teaches {ts own les- 
son: 

In the fields, just outeide the city, there wasa miser- 
wble-looking horse, standing motionless, with his off 
fore leg polaed in the air. 

‘We went up to him, when, without moving in the 
least, the poor beast turned his great blue orbs from 
one to the other of us, saying, as plainly as looks could 
do, ‘For mercy's enke, gentlemen, help me if you can.” 

One of us examined the leg, and soon found that a 
bullet had lodged in the crown of the hoof, which w: 
very much swelled and sore, and the files had been 
dreadfully busy with it. 

Of course, to cut it, and remove the cause of a month's 
agony, was but the work of a few minutes; and if you 
could have seen how grateful the old fellow was when 
he put his hoof to the ground, and found that he could 
once more limp along, you would have believed as I do, 
that horses can speak with their eyes almost as well as 
human beings. 

It in terrible to think what that wretched animal must 
have suffered during his long days and nights of agony 
since first that stinging throb came in his foot, and be 
‘was lefl all alone in bis miscry.—Anon. 


eieeigueta re 
I8 ICE A STONE? 

‘The line between solid and liquid in metals and min- 
erals is curlously various. Some melt almost at ordi- 
nary warmth, and some only at the extrement heat. Ice 
could have the reputation of a “mineral” if it would 
only keep cool. 

The Bible says: ‘‘The waters are hid as with a stone, 
and the face of the deep is frozen.” (Job 38). An Em- 

reas of Russia once had a beautiful palace bullt of icc. 

'n Siberia, if you dig down, you will come to beds of 
ice, just like rock. 

The old Greeks thought that quartz-rock is a kind of 
fee that does not melt. The very word crystal 1s from 
& Greek word thet means ice. If erystals always come 


from the cooling of melted rock, we might say that they 
bre different kinds of ice. 
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The truth is that fce deserves to be called a atone as 
much as anything which has that name. The difference 
is that it needs very little heat to melt it, while it takes 
as much to melt quartz as it would to burn up fron. If 
we knew water only na frozen, we should call {ta min- 
eral and put pieces of it in our cabinets along with 
other specimens, and even have it ect in rings and pins, 
if were uncommon and hard enough.— Congregation: 
alist, 


From the polar ice-quarries to the feathery ferns on 
the window-panes frost-work sccm to furnish {llustra- 
tions of the rock and jewel kingdom, just to show us 
how erystallizing is done. Says the school-boy riddle 
on water :” 


“Dm a block, and we're a feather, 
Prisoner proud of our escapes: 
Tam sevcral things together, 
‘We are one inall my shapes. 
“Lump or liquid, prose or poem, 
Mince not hait'the puzzi¢ you think tt; 
Tell my parts—and then you'll know ’em, 
Tell my whole, and you may drink it. 


ee ge 


HE WASN'T THE PRESIDENT. 
There are agood many shiftless people who lke to 
imitate the accidents of great men's lives, without any 
ambition for their virtues. One specimen of that igno- 
mainious class postures in the following clothing-store 
scene described in the Cleveland Jerald : 


“I want a suit of clother,” sald a pleasant young man 
entering a tallor-shop and addressing the proprietor. 

“Well, sir, we shiall be glad to serve you.” 

“It may not be necessary to add,” continued the 
young man, “that I haven't any money.” 

“Not necessary, sir; nor ie it necessary to add that 
you cannot get the clothes 

“My friend, I wish to relate to you a little circum. 
stance. Once when President Garficld was a young 
man, just at my age, a tailor trusted him for a suit of 
clothes. 

*‘I don't know you, sir,’ anid the tailor, when young 
Garfield made the proposition. 

“*You have no advantage of me,’ sald Garfield, ‘I 
don’t know you.’ 

“But I never saw you before,’ said the tailor. 

“‘No advantage,’ reiterated Garfield, ‘1 never saw 
you before.’ 

“Well, I trust you,’ said the tailor. And now look 
at him to. Garfield is President, while the tailor 
is rich and has been offered any office within the gift of 
the Government. Now, air, there ia just the prettiest 
chain of golden-linked’ coincidences I ever saw. I 
would go to some cther tailor, but they know me”—— 

















“Very likely,” said the tailor. 
ae am refused, am 1?” 
"Ye 








Mi right, sir, have it your own way. Iam not par- 
ticular, only wanted to help you along.” 
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A MOUSE IN THE CRADLE. 


Horace’s famous line about the mouse born of tke 
mountain {is still represented in familiar household 
frights that make a fuss, and end in nothing. 


A terrified shriek was heard, a moment after an 
Auburn lady, who kecps boarders, atepped from one 
room into an apartment where her baby waa sleeping in 
aeradle, several days ago. Of course everybody in the 
house dropped everything and reeponded to the shriek. 
‘The baby woke up and let its voice be heard. 

‘Sakes alive! What is it?” asked somebody, looking 
at the mother, whose cheeks were blanched, and whose 
‘old of great excitement. 

‘eamed the mother. 












wher 
“TI saw it jump out cf the baby’s cradle. Oh! m 
poor child oa z * 

Two or three pairs of hands vigorously overhauled 
the darling’s cradle wraps. All said, “Poor dear.” 
‘They didn’t find a neet of mice in the eradle, but they 
found the one that j ped out of the cradle. It was a 
sponge that accidentally fell out and bounced around 
elastically on the floor. 

“I don't care! Any one would have thought it was a 
mouse!"—Zetciston (Me.) Journal. 








5 
THE BIGGEST SEXTON. 


‘When bad taste is beneath criticism, a good-natured 
Jest is the best correction. 


David Lyons, long the sexton of old Trinity (says 
Harper's Drawer) was a man quite large in bodily ‘a 
ameter, and very well known in his day. 

In decorating the church one Christmas, he caused a 
canopy supported by four wreath-twined pots to be 
erected over the lecturn, giving it very much the ap- 
pearance of a parrot cage. Asa finishing touch to this 
work of art he proposed an inscription in German text 
for its front. 

He thought it best, however, to consult one of the 
clergy before adding this final’ embellishment; and it 
‘was well that he did, as the sequel will show. To the 
question,— 

“What do you propose for the inscription?” 

He replied that, inasmuch as the lecturn held the 
sacred Scriptures, he thought, ““Tho-Bible; the biggest 
book in the world,” would be eminently appropriate. 

“There will be no objection to that,” the witty cler- 
ayman reaponded, “if you will put underneath it, 
‘Trinity Church, the biggest church, and David Lyons, 
the biggest sexton.’” 

—— 


A WIFE'S FAITH. 

An illustration of a wife’s absolute faith in the ability 
of her husband is given in an anecdote of the first wife 
of the late Emile de Girardin, an eminent Parisian jour- 
nalist: 


A few days after the Revolution of 1848, a lady who 
was greatly distressed about political events and troub- 
led as to the future, went to ace Mme. de Girardin, 
whose parlor was exactly underneath her hueband’s 
study and work-room. 

“O my dear friend,” said the visitor, ‘‘what terrible 
times we live in! What awful events! Who, then, 
can extricate us from them?” 

“There is only one. He who is above (ia haut) can 
do it!” responded gravely Mme. de Girardin. 

“Yes, that’s so—the good God, you are right!” 

“No! Iam speaking of Emile!" 


es. 


ROBERT LINCOLN'’S KINDNESS. 


One of the pleasant things told of Secretary Robert 
Lincoln, when he was a rosy-cheeked boy, is an act of 
kindness shown to a private soldier at City Point. 


A guard on duty had been wounded in one of the 
early engagements about Petersburg, and had ventured 
to return to his post while still uncured. One stormy 
day, young Captain Lincoln watched the poor fellow 
pacing back and forth until his kind heart could bear it 
no longer. He borrowed a private’s overcoat, and went 
out, insisting on taking the soldier's placens guard. The 
man yielded, and for an hour the President's son car- 
ried the gun and guarded the headquarters tent. 


If not as. grent a man, Secretary of War Lincoln is 
undoubtedly the ‘child of hie father” in the quality of 
humanity. 








Se ee, 


A Boston man had just been showing all the alghts 
of that charming city to a New Yorker. ‘And now,” 
“tell me honestly, is not this city thoroughly 
New Yorker—"Yes, indeed; wnua, one, 
eguus, horse,” 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Tmpartsan additional zest to a glass of soda water. Ask 
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Do your corns trouble you? German Corn Remover 
isa painiess cure. 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. (Com, 


$3.13 Light work for either sex, or age; for sam- 
Per Day. | ples, send postal. W.Z.BOWDITCH. Boston. 
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Prevents the Hair from Falling 
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Specimens, showing improvement in Handwriting from Using , 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received thé past Month. 


Old Style: 


Ab hth, 


New Btyle: 





Post-office address: Iudlow, Vermont. 
The best improvement this month comes from Citas. B. WARD, Fort Fairfield, Maine, uow teacher of penmanship 


in the business College at St. John, N. B, Wexive his portrait and autographs (both olds 


Brief Extracts from the Press, 


“This system scems to have 
won wide favpr. Orer one 
hundred and YiRy thousand 
have been sold.” — Scribner's 
Monthly, N. ¥. 

“Prof Gaskell has long been 
known as the prince of Amer- 
fean penmen.” — Journal of 
Commeree, Newbern, 

“The best penm: 
fea to-day."—R. 
te 


re 
“GASKELL'3 COMPENDIUM 
is an indispensable assistant 
to every one who cares to 
write an elegant, or legible, 
or business hand. The prin- 
ciples governing correct pen- 
manal are 0 explicitly 
stated, and the examples to 
be followed so practical, that 
any patient, thorough student 
mar: me a skilful oman 
without any other instruction 
than is conveyed in it.”—Bos= 
ton Folio. 
most beautiful pen- 
mans! we have ever seen.” 
—New Jersey Journal. 
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ul new) below: 
Brief Extracts from the Pras 


“Has received the highest 
commendation from hove *o 
have. by Its use, perecred the 
ves in the art ‘of pen 
"— Evening Mail, N. ¥ 
rof, Gaskell fv ‘generally 
acknowledged the best pens 
man now living. It will ald 
an carnest pupil Jmmensely.”"— 
Van Wert (Olio) Times, 

“The art of clegant writing 1s 
here given ina nut-shell. Any 
young man or woman can be- 
come a handsome writer, if the 
juus as given are followed 
out."—Lowell (Ma 

“Our readers 
opinion of Prof. Gaskell —that 
he 4s the fivest penman and best 
teacher of penmanship in 
, America."— Manchester (N .H.) 
Duily sfirror. 

“The most popular system of 
self-teaching penmanship in the 
has hada sale eclipsing 
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Old Style: 
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New Btyle: 





Post-office address: Painesville, Ohio. 
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By means of this Self-Teaching Compe nti, se 
teacher, to wri 
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kell’s Compendium is the most elegant collection of Busine: 

le. It 1s designed express l 
Raaeed ere a eetget ahd models for a Complete Coures of home or piice practice. THX MANCAL OF 1X 
ting correct positions, movements, shading, slope, size, spacing, and 
full analysis and diagram of each capital and small letter: directions respecting materials, etc. 


New Style: 





Post-office address: Circleville, Ohio. 


» Ladies’, and Ornamental Pen- 
for self-instruction, and contains all 









one of ordinary ability may fearn, at odd hours, b 
dsome hand, such a style as lo everywhere recogni 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. O. 


te nd general manager of the business colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey 
cash GMNSth of whigh abe Guler the'best teachers, with pupils from various part of the country. 





'27~ The Penman’s Gazette, handsomely illustrated, 
young people all over the country, is now publish 
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For the Companion. 
CLYTIE. 
se By J. L, Harbour, 

The little mining-camp of “Rocky Cliff” had 
been well-named. It was sheltered by huge rocks 
and boulders, in a land that knew nothing of the 
beauty of flowers and green fields, while towering 
mountains, magnificent in their dreary grandeur, 
threw great shadows over the rock-sheltered ham- 
let, keeping it in perpetual gloom. 

The snow never disappeared from the up- 
lifted mountain-tops. The stunted pines, that 
hungered and struggled for life in the bar- 
ren soil, were all there was of nature's living 
green to relieve the dreariness of the cold 
“gray mountain-sides. 

Here, lonely and imprisoned, the little ham- 
let of a dozen or mare houses seemed guard- 
ed and kept from the rest of the world. In 
itsearly days, when gold could be washed 
from the narrow gulches near by, and silver 
ore was found hidden in the forbidding moun- 
tain-sides, qnite a city nestled in the grand 
old cafiom. But the mineral beds were soon 
exhaustedl, and nine-tenths of the population 
sought nesw fields of labor. _Now a few ram- 
bling cab:ins were all that was left of the 
once lively camp. 

But intercourse with the great outside world 
was still naintained. Every Saturday even- 
ing the stage-coach came rattling down the 
mountain-side into Rocky Cliff. Its arrival,- 
with the mail and an occasional passenger, 
was the one great event of the week. The 
boys of the hamlet would climb a mile up 
the mountain-side to meet it,so as to get a 
ride ort the boot. The drivers—who were 
usually rough, jolly fellows— auld, some- 
times, when there were but yew ger, 

“give the eager lads a ride, telling them to 

“pile in;” a request that was literally obeyed | 

with shonts that made the cajion ring, and 

put ney life into the tired horses. 

One January night, when the air was cold, 
and the winds were wailing mournfully as 
they passed in bitter’ gusts through the 

* gloomy cafion, the driver failed to meet the 
lads at their accustomed resting-place. 

“It’s too cold for the youngsters to-night, 
I reckon,” he mumbled behind his great 
muffler. ‘Don’t blame 'em for huggin’ the 
fire. It’s colel ‘nuff to freeze a brazen immidge 
and—hello, you little rats! There you are, 
eh, in spite of this here blizzard ?” 

A trio of boys stood in the road, with 
blue noses and chattering teeth. They had 
sprung from behind a huge boulder, where 
they had found shelter from the wind. - 

“Pile in! pile in! few passengers to-night, 
and you've airned yer ride, comin’ out in this 
cold.” 

The boys glanced into the coach. Not 
seeing any passengers there, they concluded it 
was empty, and Sammy Hooper exclaimed,— 

“There aint nobody in; that’s fun; we kin 
have a seat apiece! I’m goin’ to jump inter 
this here pile of buff'ler robes on the back 
seat.” 

Clatnbering over the middle seat, Sammy 
landed on the blankets and robes that were piled 
up in a corner; when from them came a sharp, 
shrill voice in angry remonstrance,— 

“Git off'n me! Git off, Isay! Don’t mash me 
alive!” : 

The astonished Samuel sprang back to the mid- 
dle sent, tumbling over the other boys. There 
was silence for a few moments. In their surprise 
the lads had lost speech, and awaited further de- 
velopments. 

These were made slowly; but at length, from 
under many coverings, appeared the curly head 
of a girl of about ten years ot age. Her face could 
dimly be seen, and from it a pair of the blackest 
eyes glared at the three boys, half in wonder, half 
in fun. The little scarlet hood she wore had been 
Pushed back by the robes, revealing a broad white 

brow, over which hung a tangled mass of black, 
curly hair. . 

‘The astonished boys looked with wide-open eyes 
and mouths at the stranger. Their wonder could 
hot have been greater if a “grizzly” or some oth- 
er unexpected monster had made its appearance 
on the back seat of the coach. Sammy was the 
first to speak. 

“T didn’t know you was there, else I wouldn't a 
tolled onter yer. I didn’t go to, and”—— 

“You just nearly killed me, but I don't mind it 





now. Aint we most there? I'm most froze. It’s 
a mercy if none of my legs and arms aint broke, 
a-bangin’ around in this old thing all day.” 

In spite of the cold, there was the usual number 
of men and boys assembled on the platform in 
front of the board shanty that was called the hotel, 
to witness the arrival of the coach. 

Peter Jennings, the bustling kecper of the house, 
hastened to the conch-door, threw it open, crying 
out pompously, “Come right in to the fire, gentle- 
































men, and take off your wraps, while good Mis- 
tress Jennings takes up a hot supper.” 

In response to this invitation, out jumped the 
three giggling boys. Peter turned away with dis- 
gust. 

“Hold on, there!” cried Sandy, the driver, as 
Peter was about to enter the house, from the open 
door of which came, in glowing flashes, the light 
of the great fire of pine-knots in the open fireplace. 
“Here's a passenger that'll be glad enough of your 
hot supper and good fire.” 

“Ah, indeed! beg pardon; beg pardon, sir—or 
madam!" . 

The last part of the sentence was fairly bawled 
out, as a feminine head appeared at the coach- 
door: The sight caused ao gencral commotion 
among the spectators, which brought good Mrs. 
Jennings to the stage, bustling with curiosity and 
kind intentions. 

The arrival of a female was an event, to be sure. 
In the short summer months, Iadics somctimes 
visited Rocky Cliff, with the parties of tourists 
who came to the mines to “rough it” for a week 
ortwo. But who had ever known a woman to 
visit the place alone in winter, when even strong 
men did not like to cross the range ? 

“Allow mc, madam,” politely said Peter, ex- 
tending onc hand. 





A little hand encased in a sott blue mitten was 
laid in Peter’s buckskin glove, a little foot was 
placed on the step of the coach, and with a bound 
the child stood fully revealed, creating almost as 
much interest and curiosity as if she came bound- 
ing down from the moon. 

Peter was again chagrined, but he forgot it in 
his unbounded wonder. Good Mrs. Jennings, re- 
membering her little Mary who was lying in the 
desolate graveyard on the mountain-side, with 
true motherly instinct was drawn at once to the 
lonely child. 

“Come, dearie, with me,” she said. 

But the girl drew back, and did not touch the 
proffered hand. 

“My papa,” she said, “where is he? Granny 





said he’d be here. She wrote and told him I was 


coming. Where is my papa?” 

The bright face began to wear a troubled look, 
and the lips began to quiver. 

“Who is your papa, dearie ?” interposed Mrs. 
Jennings, going down on her knees before the 
little waif. 

“I am Clytie Havens, and my papa”—— 

No need to tell more. Without another word 
Mrs. Jennings took the child in her arms and 
carried her into the house, while the little group 
of men soon dispersed, no one repeating the name 
the child had spoken. 

It was only the day before that Clytie’s father 
had been laid in the graveyard on the hillside. 
The men could see from where they stood the 
bright new pine board that marked his grave, on 
which the snow was then slowly falling. 

They knew, now, what it was poor John Havens 
tried so hard to tell them, when they found him 
near his cabin, breathing his last under a huge 
pine that had fallen on him. 

Clytic was cared for by Mrs. Jennings, and was 
soon told, as only a childless mother could tell, 
why her father had not come for her. The tears 
of the poor orphan did not fall faster than those 
of the kindly woman who told her of her loss. 

It was a singular fact, but at this time there was 





not another girl but Clytie in Rocky Cliff. The 
juvenile population consisted of boys only. The 
advent of Clytie Havens “filled a want long felt.” 
At least Mrs. Jennings said so. The boys were 
such “young Injuns” that a girl among them, it 
seemed to her, might “tame ’em down.” 

‘Whether it was for the benefit of the boys, or 
because it was felt that Clytie would take the place 
of their lost Mary, the reader must judge; but Mr. 
and Mrs. Jennings concluded to adopt her. The 
child had no relatives in the world. The grand- 
mother of whom she had spoken and with whom 
she had always lived, had died just before Clytie 
was sent by friendly strangers to Rocky Cliff. 

But alas for good Mistress Jennings’ hope that 
Miss Clytie would exercise a gentle and refining 

influence over the young “Injuns” of the set- 

tlement! No sooner had the child’s grief 

= worn off than she began to manifest propen- 

sities not unbecoming a young “Kickapoo” 

or “Ute.” She made no attempt to scalp 
any one; but, as the mountaineers said,— 

“Of all the rompin’, high-flyin', sereechin’, 
dancin’ gals, she was the wust. She’s inter 
everythin’; as harum-scarum a tom-boy as 
you ever see.” 

And yet, everybody “thought a heap of 
her." Disappointed as Mrs. Jennings was, 
she saw in “her Clytie” many good and lov- 
able traits. She was shocked to see the young 
girl vying with the boys in their mad races 
after the stage-coach, her nimble feet carry- 
ing her far ahead of them all. 

The boys all liked her. Dirty hands and 

. faces were not an abomination in her sight. 

While she joined in their sports, and climbed 

with them perilous heights, yet in all her con- 

duct she was modest, and commanded their 


feminine charms and graces. Elegant man- 
ners were unknown to her. But the girl grew 
into a strong young womanhood, with many 
generous, noble qualities. Her adopted par- 
ents loved her almost as though she were 
their own child, and through their kidnness 
she led a happy, careless life. 

The winter that Clytie was sixteen was an 
unusually severe one. The snow and cold 
winds came earlier than usual. For days 
there was no sunshine, and the mountain 
passes were blockaded by snow. The stage- 
coach failed to make its appearance on Sat- 
urday night, and for two weeks the mail 
had not been received. 

The snow was deep. Paths had to be shov- 
elled through the drifts from house to house, 
and these drifts often reached almost to the 
eaves of the low cabins. 

Christmas eve came. The short winter day 
had departed in glory, for the sun went down 
behind the mountain-tops, a great fiery ball 
that threw a warm, rosy light over all the 
dreary landséape. 

“The sun sets so clear ter-night, guess it's 
goin’ to clear up,” stid the hopeful moun- 
tainecrs, who had been so long deprived of 
its cheerful rays. 

Morning came,—not clear and bright, as 
had been hoped. The mountain summits were 
lost in heavy gray clouds. A tierce scornful wind 
wailed drearily in all the gulches, and went moan- 
ing down the desolate cafion. 

The snow fell thick and fast. The winds caught 
it up and sent it in great masses agaiust the closed 
windows and doors. It was no time for merry- 
making; no time for the smiles and rejoicings that 
befit the Christmas time. 

It was late inthe day when a miner, sitting with 
his family around the stove in their little kitchen, 
heard, above the roar of the storm, the rush of 
the avalanche, and then a voice crying for help. 

“It’s a girl’s cry,” said Sandy Wood, as he ran 
out into the snow and tumbled against one of his 
neighbors in  snow-path. 

“Must be Clytie Havens,” was the reply. 
“There’s trouble o’ some kind at Jennings’.” 

There was trouble at the Jennings’; a great 
trouble. The building, never a substantial one 
and now weakened with age, stood at the base of 
a high cliff with great rocks jutting out from its 
summit. One of the huge boulders had become 
loosened, and had fallen down the cliffs side, 
bringing with it an avalanche of smaller rocks 
and great banks of snow. 

That part of the house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings slept came in the way of the avalanche. 
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Clytic, who was at that moment in her own room, 
heard the roar, the crash of breaking timbers ; 
then in an instant a part of her own room was 
torn aw; nd she was thrown against her bed by 
the fierce wind and talling snow. 

‘The next moment she sprang to her feet. Fright- 
ened, and yet with great presence of mind, she re- 
membered what she had heard of snow-slides, and 
knew the cause of the disaster. Calling loudly 
for aid, she began, in a frenzy of apprehension, to 
pull away the broken boards and timbers that had 
fallen over the spot where she knew her adopted. 
parents had been buried by the avalanche. 

Her neighbors had heard her ery and the crash 
of the falling rocks, und had come to her help. 
The great boulder had struck the end of the 
house, and rolled ona few teet to the level ground, 
leaving shattered boards and timbers in the place 
of the little room where the landlord and his wite 
were sitting. 

These were removed. Peter Jennings was found 
in an insensible condition, both arms broken. 
His wife lay under a great rock that had fallen on 
her chest. Her moans were pitiful to hear, and 
it was evident that her injuries were severe. “A 
doctor, a doctor,” she moaned. 

‘The sympathizing group of men looked at each 
other in dismay. There was nu doctor nearer 
than Elwood’s Gulch, and that was two miles 
aw over roads that were full of dangers. It 
would certainly be at the risk of lite to try to 
reach “Doc” Helmer's cabin on such a night. 

The suffering old people were carried to San- 
dy Wood's cabin, where kindly hands did all 
that could be done to relieve their suffering. The 
hands, though kind and willing, were inexperi- 
enced, and could do but little. 

“A doctor! will no one go for Dr. Helmer?” 
moaned Mrs. Jenning: 

“Dll try to go for him andy, and he dis- 
appeared. He was gone a few moments, but soon 
returned saying, “It's no use; no human mortal 
ean find the gulch trail. It's three feet under the 
snow, an’ a blacker night never was.” 









































The moans of the poor sufferer filled the room 
It was more than Clytie could endure. She stepped 
to the cabin door and looked out. 


It was indeed 
a black night. The girl's checks paled, her lips 
quivered; then, with a determined look, she qui- 
etly and unobserved left the house. 

She went back to her own room, or what was 
left of it. It was half full of snow, but she found 
her cloak, hood, mittens and shawl, She wrapped 
herself as best she could, and kneeling in the 
snow, prayed that strength and courage to reach 
the doctor's honse might be given her. 

Then she searched for her little lantern, one that 
had been onashelf near by. This she found, and 
Then she set forth 
with a strength born of sympathy for snffering, 
and love for the dear ones who had done so much 
for her. They had been good and kind to her al- 
ways, and she was ready to give her life for them. 

She knew of a “trail” close to the mountain- 
side that was sheltered by hanging rocks and great 
trees, and the snow could not, she reasoned, be so 
very deep there. To go this way made the dis- 
tance to Dr. Helimer's four miles. 

Clytie fought her way up the mountain side to 
this trail. The strong, fierce wind blew her back ; 
she stumbled and fell many times, but she at last 
reached the traW with bruised hands and weakened 
limbs. 

It was comparatively free from drifts, although in 
some places the snow was quite deep. But soon Cly- 
tie came to a peint where the narrow path was less 
sheltered. Her heart sank au: she saw a great 
drift rising before her; but she pushed on. Then 
ina moment she felt herself falling, falling, and 
as suddenly she stopped. 

Her mission must fail in spite of all her efforts. 
Her heart breaking with sorrow for the suf- 
fering ones at home, whom she feared she would 
never see again. She was afraid to move lest she 
should plunge down some rocky cliff. A drowsi- 
ness that she could not overcome before long came 
upon her, and then she went to sleep. 

‘The morning sun rose clear and red. 























At its 
earliest light every man in Rocky Cliff could have 
been seen plodding wearily through the great drifts 
in search of Clytie. There was no need of a doc- 
tor now for the injured ones, The Great Phy- 
ivian had taken them to Himself. 

And human hands could give no aid to Clytie. 
Days passed. At length they found her half bur- 
jed in the snow, with the tears frozen on her ashen 
checks, her hands clasped and lifted upward, and 
her pale lips half apart. 

The little group of rough miners stood with un- 
covered heads around the still, cold form. Tears 
filled their eves, and with trembling hands and 
aching hearts, they bore her down the mountain- 
side to her burial. She had paid with her life the 
debt of love she owed to the dear ones who had 
“passed on” before her. 

ee 
A DARING ACT. 

General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, when 
a young man, had the same heroisin and decision 
of character whieh made him a popular leader in 
Jater life. In his college days at Harvard he was 
a great favorite with the students, His genial and 
frank ma rs won their hearts, while bh neerity 
compelled their esteem. It was well-known that 
he would not stoop to any rcanness nor take part 
in any dishonorable action. 

On one occasion he arrested a college rebellion 
by his boldness. The students were irritated by 

































some decision of the Fuculty, and devermincd not 
to submnit to it. 
agree with them, and fe 
might check their movement. 
ing for counsel, to which he was noi invited, and. 
locked the door. 

He heard of it, and begged in vain for admission. 
But his resources were equal to the emerger 
The meeting was held in a fourth-story room, 
whose window was open. He climbed up the 
spout to the roof, drew himself along, hand over 
hand, by the gutter at the eaves, till he reached 
the window, when be swung himself in. The 
spout gave way under his weight, and he narrowly 
escaped death, But the bravery of the act, fol- 
lowed by his nest appeal, ended the rebellion 
and greatly increased his influence in the college. 

Any young man of ordinary ability, if he has 
the courage of his convictions and is courteous, 
may vecasionally become a leader among his fel- 
lows. Even the wildest respeet the sincerity and 
courage which refuses to follow a multitude to do 
evil. 
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THE HEART BLESSES. 
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For the Companion, 
SHUTTING OUT THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

They don’t do it now, and I am glad of it, It 
is accustom more honored in the breach than in 
the observance, Perhaps it never teas the custom 
here in Massachusetts, but this happened among 
the hills of northern “New Hampshire, where, 
the saying is, the people look up the chimney to 
see if the cows are coming home. 

I was a little fellow, not more than eight or nine 
years old, at the time; so, of course, I took no part 
in it, but I was there and saw the whole transac- 
tion; and scared enough 1 was, I can assure you. 

Seth MeMarsters was the leader in the affair. 
He was six feet tall, and strony as a giant, and at 
that time he seemed to me quite old, though he 
could not have been past ninetcen. 

Then there were the Christie boys, Zach and 
David, and Eph Murray and Steve Wilson, and a 
good many more of the “great boys,” as we called 
them, all ready to follow Scth’s lead. 

IT wonder now that the selectmen of the town 
did not put a step to such an outrage. Perhaps 


























they thonsht it would not be consistent to forbid | 





Dute-te tly) ining gymgration that they indulyydin 
when they were young, and shutting out the mas- 
fer on Neto Year's Day had been acustom in that 
town since the very first school-house was built. 

In fact, come to think of it, the school-house of 
which Iam speaking was the first, for before that 
was put up, they used the old log garrison-house 
for meeting-house, town-house and school-house. 

I: was a small square building, painted red, and 
stood so close against a hill, that in summer, the 
sheep grazing there could easily look in the win- 
dows. I remember often thinking how pleasant 
it must be to be a sheep with nothing to do but 
wander about under the summer stun, instead of a 
little boy sitting on a hard bench studying. 

On the New Year's Day of which Iam going to 
tell you, we all collected at the school-house long 
before nine o'clock. ‘There was no waiting for the 
master's bell that morning. The weather was 
cold and blustering, but Steve Wilson had made 
a glowing fire,—it was his week to build it,—and 
the way the flames went roaring up the chimney 
would have astonished some of you, who never 
saw a real old-fashioned fireplace on its best be- 
havior. 

The boys having fastencd the door of the school- 
house and closed the wooden shutters of the back 
windows, sat down to watch for the master. He 
was not a favorite, and most of us had made fa- 
miliar acquaintance with his ferule. But besides 
this, he had boasted that the scholars “never could 
shut Aum out of the school-house.” So it was ac- 
cording to human mature to want to do it. 

Perhaps I ought to tell you here that the floor 
of the school-room was an inclined plane. If you 
dropped an apple from one of the back seats, it 
would not stop rolling till it reached the teacher's 
desk. I have seen it tried a good many times. 
So, although the front windows were very high 
from the ground outside of the house, they were 
not very high from the floor. 

How could the back seats be under the front 
windows, do you ask? Oh, easily cnough; back 
being used with reference to the teacher's desk, 
and front with reference to the strect. . 

Soon the cry was heard trom the watchers, “The 
master’s coming! The master’s coming!” 

Yes, there he was, his long legs ploughing 
through the snow, his long nose projecting beyond 
the visor of his fur cap, and his long fingers eluteh- 
ing at the cloak which the wind was doing its best 
to carry off over the tops of the houses. 

“Be quiet! Heads down!” said Seth MeMars- 
ters. So when the master reached the school- 
house all still as death. There wasn't a face 
to be seen at the windows. He fumbled at the 
lateh a few vcinutes, and th: n threw himselfagainst 
the door like a battering-ram. 

“He'll burst the lock !” said one of the Christic 
boys. 








































‘They Knew that Warren did not 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








“Come on; we'll fix him!" said Seth. So they 
got a great beech log out of the wood-pile and set 
one end against the door, and the other against 
the wall. 

The master pounded at the door a few times 
after this, all the time ordering the scholars to 
open it. He then threatened them with a flogging 
if they did not, but they only laughed in reply. 
Presently finding that neither his orders or his 
threatenings were hecded, he stopped both pound- 
ing and talking. . 

‘Then all was so still that we thought he must 
have gone home. Suddenly his head appeared at 
one of the windows. He had gone round to the 
shed and got the saw-horse and a few sticks of 
wood, which he piled together and mounted. This 
brought his head on a level with the window. 

Perhaps he thought a sight of his face would 
awe his flock into submission; but he was mis- 
taken, for they only laughed and jeered, and called 
out derisively,— 

“Wish you a happy New Year, Mr. Pitkin!” 

He raised one hand as if to break in the win- 
dow, but lost his centre of gravity and slipped 
from his perch into a snowdrift. Scrambling up 
from his undignified position, he shook his fist 
with impotent rage at the laughing scholars, and 
then went round to the rear of the building. 

“What do you suppose he’s going to do now ?” 
asked one and another, 

‘The general opinion was that he was going to 
break in one of the back windows, Perhaps that 
was his intention, but as I have said, the wooden 
shutters were closed, and he must have seen at 




















once that it would be useless to make the attempt. + 


Aguin there was a silence. This seemed more 
ominous thaa any of his threats. It was broken 
at length by mufHed sounds on the roof. 

1 really thought, as did many of the younger 
children, that Mr. Pitkin was coming down the 
chimney; and clinging to sister Merey’s dress, 
begged her to take me home. 

An instant after, the smoke came pouring out 
into the room in volumes. We choked and 
coughed and cried and laughed and shouted all 
together. He had put a board over the chimney, 
and fur a tithe it seemed as if we should have to 
leave the school-house, but Scth was equal to the 
emergenc: 
So that’s his game, is it 2" said he, quite coolly 
“Well, Pm ready for him, I've scen that tried be- 








fore," and going into the eutry, he got a long pole \ 


and thrust it up the chimney 

Meanwhile, somebody J opened one of the 
shutters a little, and the master was seen sitting 
on a snow-drift—also quite coolly—awaiting the 
result of his experiment. 

Well, all the big boys took hold of the stout 
ole, and with a (Now, than,” gave a tresgous. 
push and off rolled the board. At this? they set 
upa hurrah, but if they thought the battle was 
won, they were mistaken. Mr. Pitkin picked up 
the board, stepped trom the drift upon the root, 
and as we knew by the smoke, put the board 
across the chimney again. 

“All together once more,” cried Seth. But the 
board did not move a hair. 

“He’s got on it himself,” said Zach Christie. 
“Let’s punch him off." 

At this the boys thrust the pole up the chimney 
nore vigorously than ever; they worked as if for 
dear life. 

Now, a man sitting on a narrow chimney on a 
windy winter's day, occupies a precarious 
sition at best; but it is still more precarious 
when his seat is made insecure by simall carth- 
quakes from below. 
before board, master and all slipped from the roof 
to the snow-bank, which was nearly level with the 
caves. 

This settled the controversy. Mr. Pitkin did 
not return to the charge. Concluding, though all 
too late for his dignity, that discretion was the 
better part of valor, he gloomily wrapped his 
cloak around him, and we saw him striding home- 
ward without even once looking back. 


























The rest of the day was passed in games and | 


merry-making, picnicking at noon on the dinners 
we had brought in our tin pails. Mine, I remem- 
ber, consisted of cold sausages, mince pie and 
brown bread, 





they builed over the fire, and nearly all brought 
pic! 

“We shall catch it to-morrow,” was the general 
opfnion expressed, and sume of us felt no little 
anxiety as to what we should catch—at least I ean 
answer for one. 

But when the morrow came, there was no allu- 
sion made to the affair at all. If anything, Mr. 
Pitkin was better-vatured than usual; and we 
concluded that he had taken counsel with his com- 
mon-sense, and perhaps with some of the elders 
of the town, 

Well, all this was a long time ago. Mr. Pitkin 
has been dead several years, and I am getting to 
be an elderly man. Some of the boys who took 
part in this roguish meeting I meet vecasionally. 
Some T have lost sight of. 

X ist inceting with Seth McMarsters was a cu- 
rious one. 

Passing through the town where he lived, I 
called to see him, and found him in his barn. His 
son, a buy perhaps a dozen years of age, was 
with him, and from the jacket thrown over a 
barrel and other indications, 1 judged he had been 
receiving a sound flogging. 

Seth looked much older than I expected him to 





les. 

















‘0, but a few minutes passed | 


Some of the girls had coffee, which | 
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Was quite gray, and he hid acquired a stoop in bis 
shoulders 





Peering at mea moment through his round iron- 
bowed spectacles, he held out his hand and s.ad,— 

“Why, if it aint Barizillai! I shouldn't 
j known you, you've changed so. 1 s'pose I've 
| changed some, too. You may go, Seth” (to his 
son). “That boy got punished in school to-day 
for some of his pranks—sarsin' his teacher, or 
somethin’. And do you know, when he gets a 
whipping at school, TL always make it a point to 
give him another at home. 

“But it's ashame, Burizillai, there aint no disci- 
pline neither at) school or among payrents to 
What there used to be, 1 don't know what the 
| world is a-comin’ to.” 
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For the Companion, 

OUR FOURTH OF JULY. 

By ©. A, Stephens, 
‘There are three holidays that are peculiarly American 
ourth of July, Thanksgiving and Memorial Duy, 
‘To theae ought to be added the day which marks the 
| founding of Free Schools on thia continent. 
| Outin the country, twenty years ago, when [ wasa 
‘ad, the boys used fairly to live through June on the 
anticipation of a glorious holiday on the Fourth, And 
when the great day dawned—almost always fair and 
bright—our idea of a befitting celebration was to make 
a noise; in fact, to get all the uproar porsible out of aa 
much gunpowder as we had money to buy. 

We did not own acannon. If we had, it in possible 
that this article would not have been written, for of all 
dangerous “playthings” the old cast-iron “swivel” 
that are scattered over the country are the most fatal 
on fete da ‘They burst with alarming regulanty. 

A Dlackamith’s anvil with a deep hole in one side, that 
| We filled with powder and fired by a fuse, made some tre- 
mendous reports for us one year. Kut, on the whole, 





















the mont xatisfying device that we used was ‘the old 
Dombarder," a contrivance gotten up by the united 
genius of Dan, Wilts and several other boys of the 


neighborhood. 

We were the entire week previous to the Fourth of 
1860 making it. It must have been one of the proto 
types of the Gatling gun and the mitraillense. It was 
acluster of ten gun-barrela, the largest we could get. 
They were taken from their respective stocks and set 
wide by side at a distance of three inches apart,on a 
very wide, thick picce of oak plank. 

‘The plank was grooved so that each barrel waa half 
embedded in it, and a little alot was cut in the wood, to 
j serve asa “pan” where the priming hole in the barrel 
came. 

Each barrel was held firmly in its groove by three 
iron half gripes, driven over it through the plank, and 
clinched on the under side. ‘The breeeh-pin, too, of 
each barrel was set against an upright piece of oak 
joint that was spiked to the side of the plan 
| We fastened the gun-barrela thus strongly, having in 
i mind the tremendous “kicking” which we knew would 
Mtond the he yy charge we meant to fire; and we had 
cthe good sense to guard ourselves against the possible 
| bursting of the barrele by nailing a strip of board two 
“feet wide on the back side and both ends of the “plant.” 
| This contrivance was far too heavy to be carried by 
| hand; so we mounted it, breast high, on a pair of wheels 
—the hind wheels of a wagon—for which we made an 
axle provided with a long pole and handles. It could 
be cither pushed ahead, or drawn, to auit our conven 
ience. 

For serving this novel gun, we drilled in advance and 
each boy had his duty assigned to him, The picce was 
so hung on the axle that it could be tipped back when 
we wished to load it. 

Dan Murch was, J remember, the Porrder Boy. It 
was his duty to carry the eix pounds of powder we had 
bought, and pour from a tin can the charges into the 





























2 the Wadmun—whieh position T took— 
with a bag. My duty waa to cram into the barrels dry: 
paper wade, then large wet ones, either moist paper or 
| green grase. 

Then followed the Rammer, Tom Edwards, who, 
with a long iron red drove the wads down the barrels 
with might and main. 

Meantime, Jrimer Jed Wilbur stood all ready 
to prick out the priming holes with his darning 
needle, and to fill the pana with finer powder from a 
powder-horn that he carried. 

Atthe same time, Spit-in-the- Mucele was doing his 
duty—that of wetting the muzzice of the barrels down 
four or five inches. This leada me to ask whether any 
reader can explain why it fa that a gun will make # 
much louder and sharper report if the muzzle be wet? 
The boy to do this work was Bud Sylvester, a great 
chunk of a lad who we thought was teo clumay for 
any other duty. 

Each of us, as you see, had his part; aud with a little 
drill we were able to load those ten barrele in about @ 
minute and a half of time—unless extra paina were 
taken by the rammer. 

Firer (Wilts) then shouted, “Stand back!" and with 
his slow-match, consisting of a stiff bit of tarred rope, 
burning ina red coal at the end, he fired the barrels, 
one after another, through auger-holes in the elm board 
at the breech of cach barrel. 

Powder, wads, bits of tarred rope. everything, in 
fact, waa got ready the night before the Fourth: and 
we were astir at two o'clock the next morning—all but 
Bud, whom we had to rouse out as we passed his 
house. 
rat we went to each house in the neighborhood and 
fired our salvo in the door-yard, then set off for the vil- 
lage, six miles distant, where a grand time was adver- 
tised, and in which, like Trojan A2neas, we expected to 
figure. 

Day had not dawned yet. Four of us, Primer, Wad- 
man, Rammer and Spit-in-the-Muzzle drew the bom- 
barder; while Powder Boy and Firer, having the pow: 
der and slow-match to carry, followed in the rear. At 
every farmhouse on the road, we drew up.and filing 
into the yard, let off a full aalute: ten ear-aplitting re- 
ports, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang. beng, bang. bang, 
| hang, BANG! the last one always the old "Dutch mus- 
ket,” the biggest of all the barrels, into which Dan had 
poured nearly a cupful of powder every time. 






































‘look. He had no teeth tospenk of. His thin hair! Windows rattled, cats ran, dogs barked, and as we 
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drew out into the road again, we would hear commotion 
inside the houses, sometimes answering “hurrabe!”” 
and at the barn the horses would be snorting and the 
poultry cackling. 

The “fantastics" had come ont, and there waa a brass 
twelve-pounder thundering on the green" in the vil- 
lage when we arrived there. We hauled the fearless 
bombarder out where the caunon was and started an 
opposition. * 

Our gun was not av heavy as the cannon, but it held 
out bette he reports lasted longer. 

At first the crowd langhed, then it began to cheer the 
“pepper-Vox cannon," as they called it, The big gun 
spoke loudly once in a while, but on the whole we 
made the most noise. 

‘Then a lot of the fellowa commenced eheering Spit. 
in-the-Muzzle, and passed him glasses of lemonade from 
one of the stands—to keep him from all drying up, they 
said. 

Later on, when the procession formed to go to the 
grove, to hear the speeches, we joined that and fired 
fifty guns for the Honorable Speakers—till they sent a 
man to beg us to atop. 

After the picnic dinner we gave more discharges, 
and kept at it till the Governor himself came round to 
sec what we were about. 

He examined the bumbarder with considerable inter- 
est, a8 did also several other gentlemen, who all agreed 
in saying it was the noisicat thing of its weight they 
had ever seen. One of them remarked that it was a 
new idea, aud he did not see why such a gun might not 
be used in war. 

We had a second contest with the twelve-pounder at 
sunset, and an hour later act off for home, firing our 
last three charges of powder on the roud; and never 
again in this world do I expect to feel so complete a 
sense of sclf-satisfuction for work done as while help- 
ing haul home “the fearless bombarder” that Fourth of 
July night. 

But I cannot say that I now look back to it with any 
great satisfuction. In fact, | think I should protest 
strongly If any boys should salute me in the early 
morning aa we saluted our neighbors before the dawn, 
on that memorable day. 

= 19) 

A MOUNTAIN SCENE. 
Stretching tn airy undulations far away, 
Asif the ocean tn its gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all its rounded billows 
Fixed and motionless forever. 
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For the Companion. 
PERILS OF A DIVER'S LIFE. 


Do sharks ever attack divers? is a question that is 
often asked. 

Ordinarily, divers stand in very little fear of these 
tigers of the sea, or indeed of any other fish. Sharks 

are generally cowards. A blow at one of them with a 
hook, or a hatchet, will generally scare him away. 

Now and then, however, a large dog-fish will make a 
snap ata diver's arm or leg. In tropical waters there 
is also a large fish, called the Jew fish, of x shich divers 
stand In some fear. It grows fram five™%o fourteen) 
feet in length, and has a larger mouth than the shark. 

One of these Jew fish snapped off the feet of a diver 
who was at work on the wreck of an old Spanish 
frigate, ucar Margucrita. ‘The puor fellow was in a 
diving-bell, and allowed his lege*to hang down into the 
water as the bell was bauled up. 

But usually these Jew fish, as ulso the big sharp. 
toothed baricoutas of the tropical waters, are very well 
disposed. If they approach a diver, they sccm to be 
prompted only by curlosity. The glittering belmet ix 
an object sufficiently striking to excite the curiosity 
even ofa fish. Often fishes take a panic at sight of a 
diver’s huge glaring head and dash oft from its vicinity 
like runaway horscs. 

An experienced diver pays no attention to the fishes 
that at times come crowding around him; though for 
my own part, I have stood for hours watching them. 

One can searcely imagine how beautiful they are in 
the clear, green-tinted sea, as they slowly approach 
the diver, fanning and winnowing the water with their 
fins, rising and falling eo easily, or moving in graccful 
curves about him, or darting away and flashing back 
all the bright prismatic colors of the ruinbow. 

The ground shark, so called, somctitnes attacks the 
pearl fisherman. My friend Mat Walters once had an 
adventure with one of these voracious monsters among 
the Bahamas. 

We were then at Naxsau (1871) and had undertaken 
to examine the wreck of a steamer which had been aunk 
off Abaco during a hurricane seven or eight years be- 
fore. The vessel was believed to have been a blockade 
runner; she was supposed to have had on board a nuin- 
ber of boxes containing valuabfé jewelry, given to the 
Confederate Government by patriotic Southern ladies 
during the lnat desperate struggle of the “Lost Cause.” 

‘The jewelry, it was eaid, had been shipped to be sold 
abroad for the purchase of arms, food and medicines. 

Other divers had explored the wreck before us; but 
nothing valuable hid ever been reported as found. The 
hull lay partly filled with sand, in not more than cight 
or nine fathoms of water. 

In company with four other divers and wreckers, wo 
hired a schooner and remained in the vicinity of the 
submerged wreck for between two and three weeks. 
We found that the deck bad been broken up and washed 
away, as were also the bulwarks. Only the ribs, partly 
clad with shaticred planks, still remained uncovered by 
the sand. The hull itself was filled déhrig of the 
machinery, cargo and wood-work, mixed and sodden 
with the eand. 

Our bpsiness was to overhaul this heterogeneous 
mass; it was no light task. The only circumstance in 
our favor was the clearness of the water. One could 
eee almost as well down on the wreck as on the schoon- 
er’s deck. 

We worked with axes, crowbare, saws and scoops, 
and also put down a nuinber of blasts of powder, to 
break up tho well-nigh solid mass. Two of us went 
down together to the wreck. Afler being down two 

hours, we were relieved by the two other divers. 

As we stirred up the sand and broken boards, large 
echovls of fish would, from time to time. gather around 
us, apparently attracted by curiosity to sce what we 

were doing. 

Here also were Jew fish and numberless baricout 
With scores of other fishes belonging to species with 
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which we were unacquainted. ‘The amaller fish would 
swim buldly In between the ship's riba, and would even 
Play around our legs as we worked; but the larger fist 
remained outside and contented themselves with recon- 
noitering us through the open spaces. 

One day, while sawing off a timber, atared at by the 
ugual admiring piscatory audience, I was startled by a 
sudden skurry among the fish, accompanied by a tre- 
mendous rumbling in the water. 

‘There is always a similar noise when a school of fieh 
move rapidly, but this was unusually loud. I stood up, 
but for a moment or two could not see anything because 
of the dancing shadows and waving of the water. Then 
amidst the chaos of smalicr shadows, I made out one 
Prodigiously large one, glinting and flashing, as it 
darted and coursed around the hulk. 

“That's a shark!" exclaimed the diver who was with 
me. 

Its coming among the other fish produced the same 
effect as would be caused by a wolf dashing among a 
bevy of hares. In a moment, they bad darted away and 
scattered in all directions; yct such was the rapidity of 
the new-comer’s plunges, that we saw it catch acveral 
of the fugitives. 

Then it came back, and we watched {t as it ewam 
slowly round the wreck. I should think the creature 
‘was at least seventeen fect long. It was of a dark slate 
color, and had a long, ragged dorsal fin which atood up 
like @ coarse-toothed saw. One fork of its broad, ribbed 
tall was much wider and longer than the other, and ite 
hide seemed studded with warts. 

It moved around the hulk, but did not venture to 
come in at the gaps. 
For fully half an 
hour it ogled uaand 
watched our oper- 
ations; and I al. 
mort fancied I 
could detect an ex- 
pression of curiosi- 
ty in its large, 
crucl, unwinking 
cyes. Its ugly 
mouth would work 
into what migbt 
have been taken for 
a ferocious grin. 

Sul we were not 
much afraid of the 
monster, und went 
on with our work. 
After atime ft went 
away. But Wal- 
ters nald that he 
saw it in the after 
noon. Like a true 
beast of prey, it 
remained near the 
wreck on account 
of the other fist 
which were attract- 
ed to the place. 

During the vext 
tw or, day, 
it freq made 
its appearance, 
dashing into view 
wheuever a school 
of fish gathered in 
the vicinity of the 
hulk. At length it 
began to evince 
cunning by lying in 
ambush for its 
prey. It selected, 
aga lurking-place, a dark hulc down by one side of the 
hull, where the currents had gullied out the sand beside 
the alimy planking. 

In this shadcwy recess, it would He motionleas, hour 
after hour, like a spider waiting for flies. But the other 
fish had become shy; not many of them now came 
about the wreck; and it may have been because of this 
that the shark paid his respects to Walters. 

Walters and one of our associatea named Casenove 
went to work one morning and had been below the sur- 
face of the water five minutes perhapa, when Casenove 
came up in great haste, and said that the shark was at- 
tacking Walters. I was myself tending Walters’ line 
and air-pipe; and I instantly signalled him to know if 
he was in trouble. 

Our signals were: one pull on the life-line, by the 
man tending ft above, meant, “Are you all right?” One 
pull in response meant, “I am all right.” Tico pullson 
the line by the diver meant, “Give me more air.” Three 
pulls meant, “Haulme up.” Four pulls, “I am struck, 
or lost; send me assistance," etc. 

Promptly, when I signalled, came back the response, 
“Allright.” I knew Walters so well that I held ateady, 
despite Cuscnove's assertion. But I felt quite anxious, 
for 1 know by the swaying of the line and the pipe, that 
some sort of a scrimmage was going on. 

After brief intervals, I continued to signal the same 
question. The answers came back regularly, “All 
right.” Bo I kept steadily pumping the air down to 
him. 

Tn about half an hour, Walters came up of his own 
accord. When I took off his helmet, he scemed tired, 
but was laughing. In reply to our questions, he said 
that when he first went down to the wreck that morn- 
ing and began work, the shark swam in at one of the 
gaps in the ribs, and stationing himself ten or twelve 
yards away, remained there apparently watching bim. 
No doubt the creature was hungry and tired of waiting 
for its breakfast. 

Tt, after a while, moved up nearer to bim. 

To frighten it, Walters darted a strip of board at the 
monster. 

Disturbed by that, it swam out of the wreck, but 
soon went back to ite old position, and then a moment 
later, my friend saw it turn on one side and open a 
huge mouth that looked ugly and was unpleasantly eug- 
gestive. “I knew then that he meant business,” said 
Mat, “and I tell you, boys, it did not take me long to 
step aside and slip between two of the ship's ribs to the 
outside of the wreck. 

“The monster swam along where I had stood, and 






























eyed me through the erevice. There he remained mov- 
ing backwards and forwards.” 
To tease the monster, Walters would move his body 
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ita mouth. But the space between the ship's ribs was 
too narrow for the creature to come through. 

Tt then became enraged, and dashed out through one 
of the gaps and came round on the outside of the 
wreck. The diver then passed quickly buck through 
the crevice to the inside of the hullagain. o the hunter 
and his game played bo-peep with each other for some 
Ume. At last the shurk became no infuriated that it 
would dash its head violently at the aperture, showing 
every symptom of bafiled rage. 

At length, watching his chance when the savage mon- 
ster opened its jaws, Mat drove his crowbar into {ts 
mouth so that, as he relates, the bar went two-thirds its 
length down the monster's ravenous gullet! 

With that it tore away at a tremendous rate through 
the water, leaving a stream of foam behind it. Wal- 
ters then signalled, and came hurriedly to the surface. 

For a while, not one of the other divers would de- 
scend after hearing this story ; but Walters went down 
again the same afternoon. He did not sce the shark, 
but found the crowbar about one hundred fect from the 
wreck bent like a rainbow! 

For two days our troublesome neighbor did not make 
an appearance. The third morning after, however, 
Casenove, who had descended first, came hurriedly up 
to say that the would-be man-cater was back in his old 
lurking-place, down under the forward quarter. 

He had grown s0 bold that none of the party cared 
to descend to the wreck. At length we concluded we 
would try to kill the monster by a blast of gunpowder, 
such as we had used to clear the hulk. 








Taking one of the ordinary japanned tin cases, or 
flasks, that held 
three pounds of 
powder, and re- 
moving the little 
pewter nozzle, we 
inserted tightly in 
the hole one end of 
an air-pipe, such as 
was used with the 
diving suits. By 
paying out the 
pipe,the flask could 
be taken by a diver 
and placed wherev. 
er a blast was need- 
ed. 

For flring a 
charge, we simply 
ran an ordinary 
fuse down the pipe 
till it touched the 
powder. It would 
take three or four 
minutes for the 
fues to burn down 
to the powder; but 
it was sure to reach 
it. This was one 
of our own inven 
tions 
fter our tin 

ie tency 





fully reconnoit- 
ring the wreek, and 
not seeing the 
shark, went below 
the surface with it, 
He descended so 
slowly and cau 





tiously as to m: 
little or no noi | 
Fifteen or twenty | 


minutes passed; then he came up, saying, that by 
working very quietly, he had succeeded in putting the 
case between two ribs, near the lurking-hole of the 
xhark. Not long after, the monster made hin appear- 
ance, and descended, apparently, to his lurking-place. 

Ata venture the fuae was at once fired, for we knew 
if we did not kill him, we could fiighten him. Soon 
after there came a heavy, dull thump! A mass of wa- 
ter was heaved upward in a great wave that rocked the 
schooner like a cockle-boat. 

Beveral old timbers came shooting up from the wreck 
to the surface; and after a brief time, the shark himscif 
rose and floated near our vessel, still struggling spax- 
modically at intervals, though its body was not much 
torn. : 

‘That was the only shark we saw in those waters. 
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THE COMMON HEART. 


Man is dear to man: the poorest poor 

Long for some moments {n a weary life, 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

‘Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of soine small blessings: have been kind to such 

As needed kindnese. for the single cause, 

‘That we have all of us one human heart. 
WorbsworTi. 
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THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 


‘The English eparrows are regarded as a nuisance by 
many persons, who would look with complacency upon 
the advent of their enemy, the butcher-bird. It is a 
rare bird, known also as the sbrike, but is usually 
called butcher-bird, from his babit of keeping bls dead 
prey in a sort of miniature meat-market. Mr. Colvin, 
of Albany, N. Y., makes the following statement as to 
the habits of the sparrow’s enemy : 

A few days since, while engaged in writing, be heard 
fA great outcry and disturbance among the sparrows, 
and his attention was immediately called to a tragical 
scene being enacted upon the snow in the garden with. 
out. 

‘A bird, in size and appearance resembling a mocking- 
bird, but of more vigorous movement, had savagely 
acized upon a sparrow, thrown it upon the snow, and— 
standing upon the sparrow’s back—delivered with its 
beak a rapid series of blows at the base of the brain of 
the sparrow, which ceased lo struggle in a few mo- 
ments. 

‘The butcher-bird—for he it was—baving made eure 
of the death of the sparrow, seized upon it and flew 
rapidly away. 

‘A few days afterward the shrike came again and 
killed other sparrowe, and becoming embvldened, at 
length located hie ‘‘meat market” in the garden, with 
an evident and laudable intention of making thorough 








1p near the narrow open space between the riba of the 
vessel, when the shark would turn and Instantly open 


work with the sparrows. ; 
The butcher-bird now became so bold that it was 
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Possible to follow him around and notice his habits and 
methods, 

Tt has been eaid to be the habit of this bird to use the 
large thorns of the thorn-bush for the purpose of im- 
pallng its collections of dead birds and insects. 

It was now, therefore, closely watclied to see what it 
would do where there were no thorn-bushes. 

Tt was observed to evize upon and deatroy a sparrow, 
carrying it away into a tree. Soon it came back and 
captured another sparrow, killed it aud carried it off to 
a distant portion of the garden—which is large and tilled 
with trees. 

Anxious to more closely observe its methods, Mr. 
Colvin brought un opera-glass to bear upon the bird. 

Some plum trees growing in ‘the garden porseaued 
sharp spines almost equal to thorns, and it eeemed pos- 
sible that the butcher-bird might cudeavor to impale 
the dead bird on these thorns. 

The thorns were too dull, however, but the bird was 
certainly far from dull, and quite equal to the bccasion. 

For, choosing a tree in which the small, stiff twige 
separated at a narrow angle, in acts of three, he would 
deftly punch bis sparrow between the twigs, apringing 
them apart so that the dead bird was held tightly. 

Thus, with his neatly-arranged little market of spar- 
rows, he proved himself fully entitled to his name of 
“buteher-bird.” 

He was bold, also, in defence of his property; and 
when too closely approached by the observer with his 
field-giass, would bend forward on bie perch, defiuntly, 
only eight or ten feet off. 

But {f too closely approached, he would commence to 
carry away his sparrows to some morc clevated tree, 
where he would arrange them safely in other tripod 
crotches among tho twigs. 

His methods were very interesting, but he at lenyth 
ate up nearly all the sparrows—or frightencd them 
away—and has himscif not been seen for some days, 
being probably in pursuit of the retr 









For the Companion. 


THE TRIBUTE. 


The good man slept while o'er his clay 
Friend bowed with friend In sorru®. 
The token of asad to-day, 
Before a durk to-morrow, 


His name among the great of earth, 
_Had never been recarde 
No prize for deeds of he 
Was eer to him awarded. 


The right, to him, was beautiful— 
In thought, or faith, or labor; 
And thus his life was dutitul 
To God aud to his neighbor. 


Beneath his cottage roof he 

The hearts of all about h 
hanied household questioned true, 
could they doe withont hin? 


‘da of grateful tenderness, 

fond caressing, 

Were breathed above his s 
As though he telt their bi 





worth 















Mnf face, 
NK. 








The hero's deeds are written down; 
fhe ‘ i 





For the Companiun. 
ITALIAN LIFE. 


By Mrs, Luoy C. Lillie. 


It is always iatercsting, 1 think, to observe the do- 
mestic customs of a forgign town; not that the differ- 
ences between one and another ure so great, but the 
bustling variations are entertaining. Housekeeping in 
an Italian town waa very intercsting to me, and I think 
my young readers inight Ike to know something about 
it. 







Ttalian houses are very Hke those of Puris in their 
“apartments,” or flats, but far more epacious, and in- 
deed frequently magnificent. Very often you can se- 
cure half or part of some ancient palace, and in that 
case the rooms will be splendid, loftily ceilinged, mar- 
ble-floored, frescoed, and in a word, palatial. 

We once occupied for a few weeks a villaon ono of 
the hills not far from the Plain of Lombardy. It was a 
magulficent house ; the rooms were from thirty to forty 
feet aquare, and superbly frescoed. The furniture was 
very fine, although I must say there was nota great 
deal of it, and for this vast establishment with the free- 
dom of a lovely garden and lurge park, keptin excellent 
order, we paid about ten dollars a week. 

‘The kitchen was in the top of the house. The stair- 
cases were all of marble, and yet the thickness of the 
walls was such we were never troubled by the nvise of 
the servants going up and down. 

Rervante’ wages vary from five to cight dollars a 
month, eA good Iftlian maid-servant isn treasure, but 
unfortunately such are not very casy to find. 

We kept only a man and a woman, beside the boy 
who attended to the ponics and little carriage, and they 
did the entire work of the house, sharing it very equally. 

The cook went every morning before breakfast—an 
eight o'clock breakfast—to market, bringing inthe day's 
provisions herself. Had any oue of the family uccom- 
panied her, she would have paid double price for every- 
thing. As it was, the terms were high enough. 

Meat in Italy—I am not speaking of Rome—ie from 
twenty to fifty cents a pound, and it is cul very curi- 
ously. It {8 difficult to Induce the butcher to sell a 
good ronsting-picce. He cuts the meat up in filets, or 
pieces, and then obliges you to take a certain quantity 
of bone for every ounce of meut you buy. 

Vegetables are rather difficult to buy, unless onions 
and certain peculiar products of the soil. Potatoes are 
seldom eaten by the upper clasacs, and macaroni {a 
likewise despised by the “grand folk.” But we main. 
tained a steady liking for it cooked daintily with a little 
butter-sauce and the niceat possible flavoring. 

The ordinary routine consists of coflee and rolls in 
the morning; a lunch at twelve of soup, some meat, or 
sausage, and a dessert. 

Dinner between five and six, consisting of innumera- 
dle little courses, of which we as Amcricans uacd to 
get rather tired, but our Italian servants could not be 
brought to sce that their dishes could be kerved any 
other way. Coffec and fruit follow the dinner. 

‘The meats are cooked in a variety of ways unknown 
in America. Stuffed beef rolls with a sauce was a fay. 
orite luncheon dish; special kinds of stews, ragoute, 
and minced meats were served always with a peculiarly 
good gravy. 
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The minor household matters are easily man- 
aged. The washing is, of course, put out, andit is 
usually done by washerwomen who have their 
own places on the river, or in the canals. Some 
have tubs at home, but most of them scem to pre- 
fer the open air. 

The prices are very low, and the washing very 
well done, but the worst of it is, you never can 
have the least idea when anything you put out is 
coming home, two and three weeks being a mod- 
erate allowance of time. 

The Italians I have had to deal with are affable, 
swect-tempered and indolent. ‘They prefer small 
profits and a great deal of leisure, and certainly 
they seem very contented in their homes. 
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Shopping is not satisfactory anywhere in Italy, 
because of the odious custom of never having a 
fixed price. 

This is particularly noticeable if you are buying 
trinkets or souvenirs of any place. You must 
stand and bargain with the store-kecper until you 
are tired out, or else he will make you pay four 
times the value of the article. 

Even in ordinary shopping you must have pa- 
tience, and insist upon a reduction in prices. Ono 
day I sent my English maid for some ribbon to 
an excellent store, and but that the Italian cook 


__ accompanied her, she would have had to pay twice 


the genuine pr 

Clothes are rather high-priced, but the people 
dress remarkably well. 

The servants, and lower order of women gener- 
ally, wear black lace veils fastened at the back of 
the head gracefully with long pins and brought 
around in a loose knot at the throat; their dress 
is simple, and their shoes very pretty. 

They are always respectful and polite. no mat- 
ter how far their good-temper or seriousness may 
be pushed. 

Strangers make some ludicrous mistakes. 

An American friend I was visiting in Italy con- 
ceived an idea that her cook might be taught to 
make pancakes. 

Now there was a curious system of conversation 
between this lady and her servant. The former 
had taught the latter many French and American 
words, so that Mrs. gave her directions ina 
Kind of jargon which the girl usually understood 
to perfection, by interspersing what she ‘said with 
appropriate pantomime. 

On this occaston Mrs. —— made the girl under- 
stand she was going to teach her a new dish. 

“Americano,” she repeated signiticantly. Then 
she took up a large dish and represented a stirring 
round and round, then she motioned to flour and 
water, etc. 

Then she said impressively, ‘‘Gateaux, gateauz,” 
(cakes.) 

“Cook gateauz !” the girl stared. 

“Oui, oui,” said Mrs. ——. ‘Americano cook 
gateaur—pour dejeuner—very hot, very nice.” 

“Ah, but madame,” remonstrated the gentle 
Maria. “Non—non in Italy.” 

“But toujours in Amerique,” said the lady. 
“Gateauz very good.” 

“But, madame,” pleaded the girl, “I could not 
—not cook—erwello,” she added suddenly, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Why so?” madam asked, summoning all her 
Italian. 

“Poverina,” ejaculated Maria, tears streaming 
down her cheeks. ‘Non, non, I could not be so 


eruel.” 
“What is it?” demanded Mrs. —— in amaze- 


ment. ‘ 
“Ponpon; meow, meoto,” said Maria, catching 


the cat in her arms and patting it. 

Mrs. —— discovered for the first time that the 
French word gateaux she had used for cakes, had 
been understood as gatto, the Italian for cat! 

Poor Maria thought her mistress was insisting 
upon her preparing her beloved pussy as an Amer- 
zcan dish. 

The poor people live simply, earning small 
wages and rarely tasting what the American me- 
chanic considers the necessaries of life. 

Rice, macaroni, and boiled or roast chestnuts 
are their principal articles of food. These they 
prepare in various ways. 








Milk I rarely saw used as a drink. The wines 
of the country are cheap, but never seem to be 
used in excess. 

Laborers receive from thirty to sixty cents a 
day, and scem to be very faithful in their ser- 
vice. 

Begging, of course, is very prevalent, but one 
rarely sees a street fight. The people amuse them- 
selves a great deal in ‘“‘Festas,” or fairs and festi- 
vals. 

They are fond of walking about the brilliantly- 
lighted streets. They scem to enjoy anything 
bright and gay, and the crowds are very orderly. 
Everything is done in a picturesque way and with 
a good effect, and on “festa” occasions the conta- 





dinas, as the peasant girls are called, with their 
light shoes, black veils and gay colors, look like 
so many moving pictures. 
ei 

WHAT SHALL I DO? 


‘With mine own heart Lam in constant strife, 
What shall [ do? 

Remembrance of past errors blights my life, 
What shall [ do? 

Though kindly thou, O Lord, my sins forgivest, 

Their memory atill within my heart Js rife, 
‘What shalt Ido? 





From the Persian, 

on 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

cwinnstne ‘past two ‘or-turee years, to arten= 
tion of Amcrican merchants and capitalists has 
been turned more than ever before towards “our 
next-door neighbor,” Mexico. Enormous invest- 
ments have been made by them during that time 
in enterprises intended to develop the resources of 
that republic, and our trade with it. 

Not very long ago such investments would have 
been deemed crazy speculations, and capitalists 
who had inade them would have been thought on 
the high road to ruin. Now, however, men of 
large means and sound sense are not unwilling to 
be known as having become pecuniarily interested 
in such enterprises. 

One reason for this change is of itself almost 
sufficient to account for it. Mexico has been grad- 
ually, but steadily, becoming a country with a 
settled government. Formerly, revolutions and 
rebellions followed each other with almost unin- 
terrupted regularity, and had justly given it a bad 
name. 

This monotony of discord and turbulence was 
at length broken, and the Republic was beginning 
to enjoy the blessings of internal peace, when 
France interfered, and the unfortunate Maximil- 
ian was thrust upon the people as their Emperor. 
This was a political speculation of the third Na- 
poleon. It failed, as it deserved; but it failed 
only after long years of war. Since then the wise 
government of Juarez has enabled the people to 
know how much better it is to have good order 
than to be ina chronic state of revolution. The 
more recent administration of President Diaz has 
opened Mexico as effectually to foreign enterprise 
as Japan was opened a few years earlier. 

Ofcourse a turbulent people are not converted 
into a law-abiding community in a day, or by 
simply having one or two rulers who appreciate 
the advantages of quiet and order. But in any 
society save that of savages, there is always a 
strong element that favors good government. 
Such administrations as those which Mexico has 
lately enjoyed, make peace popular. They de- 
velop an earnest public sentiment in support of 
order. 

But aside from the change in Mexico itself, there 
is a strong feeling in this country that the inter- 
change of trade with that Republic has been too 
long neglected by our merchants. Mexico, com- 
mercially and in its natural resources, offers un- 
usual attractions to capital, and the infusion into 
it of a new business element will contribute to the 
maintenance of good order and a permanent gov- 
ernment. The experiment is certainly worth 
making. 

At all events, Americans are making it. The 
Mexican government has offered great induce- 
ments to capitalists to build railroads in the coun- 
try. The offers have been accepted. It has prom- 
ised to give to the companies who build the roads 
@ large part of the land over which the roads will 











pass; to exempt from duty the materials used in 
building the roads; to exempt the roads them- 
selves from taxation, and to grant heavy subsidies 
for all the lines constructed. 

Two companics have been organized to build 
roads from the Rio Grande, lengthwise across the 
country, to the city of Mexico. Several others are 
projected to cross the country from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, or as branches of one 
of the main lines. One or two other lines run 
south from the capital. 

Mexico is a land of vast resources. If its people 
become enterprising, and industrious, and thrifty, 
a great future lics before it. Its mines are among 
the oldest and most famous in the world. Some 
of the richest of them have been worked in a slip- 
shod way for centurics. Its agricultural resources 
in parts of its territory are unsurpassed. 

It is possible the sanguine expectations of the 
capitalists who have invested their money in the 
hope that these vast resources will be developed, 
may not he realized; but it cannot be denied that 
they have reasonable grounds upon which to base 
their expectations. If they should be met, the re- 
sult will be not simply a great addition to the 
commerce and wealth of the United States, but a 
most important work will be performed in civiliz- 
ing a nation which at present needs nothing else 
so mnuch as help from without. 
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TOIL ON. 


Toll bravely on. O faithful one; toll on, 
Despite the faltering feet and feeb! 
Do thou whate'er the Father's love demands, 

Work till the daytime of thy life is gone. 


And when the shadows warn thee of the night, 
Take thou the promise to thy weary breast, 
Finding therein thy paradise of reat, 

God’s word, “At eventide there shall be light.” 


Sg 


THE IRISH TROUBLES. 

In gealing with the Irish agitation, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet made up its mind to pass two meas- 
ures; one to suppress the Irish disorders,, the 
other to relieve the Irish tenants from the oppres- 
sions of their landlords. 

The first object they proposed to accomplish by 
the “Coercion Bill;” the second, by the “Land 
Bill.” 

The Coercion Bill was passed first. By its pro- 
visions, the British authorities were given power 
to arrest any person in Ireland, on suspicion of 
breaking the law, or of inciting others to do so, 
and to keep that person in prison, without a trial, 
for cighteen months. 

Then the Land Bill was introduced, which pro- 
vided that the tenants should be secured from the 
arbitrary “eviction,” or turning out, of the land- 
loras. Thts measure ts suid Deng debatgt Par- 
liament. 

Meanwhile, the disturbances in Ireland have not 
only continued, but have increased. Resistance 
to the officers of the law, and to the military sent 
to aid them, occurs daily. Lives are lost almost 
every day in affrays between these and the Irish 
mobs. Ireland is in a state of confusion, of an- 
archy, and almost of open and general revolt. 

Thus the “Coercion Bill” is seen to have failed of 
its object, which was to preserve order and tran- 
quillity in Ireland till the Land Bill could bring 
relief to the oppressed tenantry. The immediate 
cause, indeed, of the increased troubles is the 
Land Bill itself. The landlords, finding that as 
soon as that measure becomes a law, their power 
to evict their tenants will be greatly restricted,—if 
it is not taken away altogether,—have hastened to 
turn their tenants out in large numbers, while 
they can still do so. 

Their purpose is to clear their estates of the ten- 
ants altogether, so that, when the Land Bill be- 
comes a law, they can rent their lands again on 
their own terms. 

These sudden and wholesale evictions on the 
part of the landlords have created widespread 
hardship and misery, and have roused the people 
to a desperate resistance. In many parts of the 
country, mobs have assembled to resist the evic- 
tions, and to keep the tenants in their holdings 
in spite of the landlords. Then the landlords 
have appealed to the authorities toaid them in en- 
forcing their legal right. 

The attempt was first made to carry out the 
evictions by the force of constables. But the mobs 
proved too strong for them. In many places the 
constables were stoncd out of the villages and 
fields. 

Then resort was had to Fler Majesty’s regiments. 
The Coldstream Guards, the ‘‘crack” corps of the 
British army, were sent over, and other troops fol- 
lowed, until there are now thirty thousand redcoats 
on Irish soil. 

Even with this force, it is often found difficult, 
and in some places impossible, to carry out the 
evictions; for the British officers hesitate to order 
their men to fire on the people, and thus bring 
about a bloody catastrophe. 

Meanwhile, the Land Bill is as yet far from be- 
coming a law; and that relief to the tenant still 
seems distant. It is still in the House of Com- 
mons; and there are reasons to believe that when 
it reaches the House of ‘Lords, that body will re- 

ject it. 

While Mr. Gladstone has shown a sincere anx- 
fety to do right by the Irish, and relieve them of 
the landlord oppression under which they have 
languished for centuries, it seems as if his Coer- 
cion Bill was a serious mistake; for it embittered 
the Irish against his Cabinet, and has made thett 
suspicious of the Land Bill itself; while at the 
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same time it has utterly failed to suppress the dis- 
turbances at which it was aimed. 
oS 

TO WHAT END? 

From Paria we have an account of the death of a man 
known throughout Europe as the “prince of connois- 
seurs.” Other collectors have probably spent larger 
sume for bric-A-brac than he*but it was only because 
they had more to spend. He literally gave all he had. 

He pursued a coveted bit of chinaor relic witha pas. 
sion that seemed insane even to men of like tastes; and 
when once gained, he gave to it the same kind of affec- 
tion which ordinary men bestow on human beings that 
are dear to them. 

Nothing efer tempted him to part with one of his 
treasures. He once bought for fifty dollars a pair of 
bronze torches made for Maric Antoinette. The Em- 
press Eugénie offered him six thousand dollars for 
them. 

“I would not sell them for a million, your Majesty,” 
he said. “But I will pray that you may survive me, 
when you may become their owner, and not see the 
pain I shall feel at losing them.” During a dangerous 
illness he caused the moet precious of bis treasures to be 
placed around his bed, and declared that “health came 
to him through their mystical influence.” 

On bis death-bed in May last, he had no thought for 
anything in the world he was going to, or in that which 
he was leaving, but his china, old bronzes and relics, 
and he died with bis dimming eyes fixed upon his treas- 
ures. 

Here is another singular manifestation of the same 
mania. A certain ruby shade of egg-shell porcelain 
pleased the capricious taste of an English collector, who 
about a year ago made it the fashion. All other col- 
lectora became {netantly crazed with this new fancy. 
Cups and plates which had sold for fifteen dollars each, 
ran up in a week or two to two hundred dollars, and at 
the last sale in London readily brought five hundred 
dollars cach. 

It is a constant surprise to energetic Americans, who 
have been taught that the chief object in life is to make 
money, to see the utterly frivolous pursuits which a 
large class of cultured, wealthy Europeans embrace 
simply to “kill time.” 

For example, a noble duke rune a stage-coach out of 
London; drives and often grooms the horses himeelf; 
receives the fares, and takes the keenest delight in 
touching hie cap and conducting himself precisely as an 
ordinary coachman. 

Considering, as Carlyle says, “how awful a thing it is 
to be alive,” we cannot but wonder whether thesc fav- 
orités of fortune can find no better use for their rank, 
culture, wealth, and Ilfe itself, than the playing of 
coachman, or the worship of old cupe. 

But, after all, arc our own pursuits any nobler or 
higher? When our money-msking, our worship of 
fashion, our hobbies, are weighed in the eternal ecales, 
will they be found any heavier than the pursuits of 
these kinsmen of ours? 
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SUCCESS. 

* Swarme offvoung men and young women bave just 
graduated from our public schools and colleges, a great 
majority of whom must go to work at once to earn a 
living. Many of them have already eclected their voca- 
tions. Others have not made a decision, and have no 
outlook. Most of these young graduates are more or 
less anxious concerning their future. All of them de- 
sire to be of the happy number who succeed in life. 

Jt is a great thing to succeed. A fair success in busi- 
ners is worth all it commonly costs of devotion and in- 
dustry. And there is, at least, one way by which suc- 
cess may ordinarily be attained; and that is by learning 
how to do something that people want done; by doing 
it well, and etriving cach day to do ft better. 

If youare adoctor, you should reek to be the best doc- 
tor of your neighborhood. Even if you sell fish, you 
should be sure to deliver them fresh, in nice order, at 
the most convenient time, and fora feir price. Yours 
should be the neatest store, where the promptest atten- 
tion is given to customers, and where the greatest vari- 
ety of fish sold in your neighborhood can be found. If 
you ure so unfortunate as to publish a paper, never rest 
until you have made it the best of its kind in the world. 
You probably never will place it at the head, but you 
must always seck for that result. If you do, your pa- 
per will be a success. 

Sixty years ago, Peter Cooper kept a little grocery 
store in the Bowery, New York, within a few yards of 
the spot where the Cooper Institute now stands. A 
man came into his store one day, and eaid,— 

“T built a glue factory for my eon. He can't make it 
go. I'll sell it to you for two thousand dollars.” 

Upon inquiry, Peter Cooper found that all the best 
glue came from Russia, and brought a high price, while 
the glue made in New York was very poor stuff, and 
‘was sold at a rate that forbade all chance of profit. He 
said to himeelf,— 

“Why can’t glue be made as good in quality here in 
America asin Russia? Ithink itcan be. I'll try.” 

He bonght the factory. Then he commenced study- 
ing the processes by which glue ismade. He tried end- 
less experiments; superintended every boiling himself; 
kept trying for years, always improving his product, 
until Peter Cooper's glue commanded the highest price, 
and literally ruled the market. 

‘What he did with glue, Gillot did with pens, Jonas 
Chickering with the piano, Fairbanks with scales; and, 
if you succeed fairly and handsomely, you muet do 
just so with something. 


————+0+____ 


HOW TO STRAIGHTEN GIRLS. 

Those interested in the physical education of girls 
may learn a serviceable lesson from the practice of the 
Hindoo. His girls know nothing of calisthenics, and 
never used dumb bells or Indian clubs. They are not 
strapped to a backboard, nor practieed in “sitting up 
straight,” yet they are graceful in movement, exquisite 
in form, and straight as an arrow. 

Their physical trainiag, which produces results far 
superior to those wrought out in the gymnasium, or in 
the calisthenic class of the boarding-school, is as simple 
as it is effective. From their earliest childhood they 
are trained to carry burdens on their heads. 

‘The water for the use of the family is brought from 
the village tank by the girls, It ie carried not in pails 
held in the hand, as with us, butin earthen jars, polsed 
onthe bead, Go earefully ie the filled jar adjusted and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





s0 steadily doee the girl walk, that not a drop of water 
is spilt, and never is the vessel broken by a fall. 

‘The exercise strengthens the muscles of the back, 
throws the chest forward, and compels the body w 
stand erect and to walk with a firm, regular and elastic 
step. No young lady is seen in Hindostan with a 
crooked back. Her walk is the envy of English women. 

In the south of Italy, where the custom of carrying 
water on the head is also observed, travellers pause to 
notice the erect carriage and elastic gait of the peasant 
wornen. A Neapolitan woman is not unfrequently met 
witlh returning from the village fountain with a jar full 
of water to the brim, poised on her head. The road 
may be rough and stony and run up a steep hill, but 
she moves with such rhythmical grace and elasticity as 
not to spill a drop. 


————__—_—_ 


WITTY. 

Lord Mansfield, whose decision in the Sommeract 
case made it impossible for a slave to live on English 
soll, was a remarkably pleasant judge. Mis life is a 
good illustration of the fact, ignored by some great men, 
that a man can be Jearned and able aud witty, and yet 
be a gentleman. 

Mansfield was a Scotchman who had emigrated early 
in life to England. Such were his talents and courtesy, 
that even Dr. Sam Johnson, who hated the Scotch, al- 
luded to him as “an instance of what might be made of 
a Scotchman who had been caught young.” 

One of the severest speeches recorded of this pleasant 
Judge is a witty interruption of Sir Fletcher Norton, o 
lawyer noted for his want of courtesy. Pleading, one 
day, before Lord Maneticld on some question of manori- 
alright, he chanced to say,— 

“My lord, I can illustrate the point in an instant in 
my own person, I myself have two little manors.” 

“We all know that, Sir Fletcher,” interrupted the 
Judge, with one of his blandest smiles. 

Another case illustrates his good nature, and how Iit- 
tle he was prone to take offence. A sailor was giving 
testimony in a case of collision at sea. 

“At the time,” sald the saflor, “I was standing abaft 
the binnacle.” 

“Stay a minute, witness,” said Justice Mansfield, 
anxious to understand the nautical term; ‘you say that 
at the time in question, you were standing abaft the 
Dinnacle. Now tell me where is ‘abaft the binnacle’?” 

The old tar had drank too much rum before coming 
into court, and the question was too much for his grav- 
ity. Looking upon the spectators with a comical ex- 
pression, he shouted,— 

“He's a pretty fellow fora judge! Bless my eyes! 
You've got a pretty sort of a land-lubber fora judge! 
He wants me to tell him where abaft the binnacle is!” 

“Well, my friend,” rejoined Lord Mansfield, laugh- 
ing, “you must fit me for my office by telling me where 
abaft the binnacle is; you've already shown me the 
meaning of ha/f-seas orer!” 

Young men should early learn that the figure of a 
‘ear is not the most appropriate for a great man’s coat 
of arms. 
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BEESWAX AS A FEE. 

Many of the first scttlers of Illinois ~yre rude in ; 
speech and rough in manner. Money was scarce with 
them, and service was paid for in produce. Governor 
R-—— used to illustrate these incidents of frontier life 
by the following anecdote. 

‘One day there cme to his office a young man accom- 
panied by a young woman. 

“Bo you the squire?” asked the manly youth. 

“Yee, sir.’” 

“Can you tic the knot for us, right away?” 

“Yee, sir.”* 

“Flow much do you charge?” 

“One dollar ia the legal fee, sir.” 

“Will you take your pay in beeswax?” 

“Yes sir, if you can’t pay cash?” 

“Wall, go ahead and tic the knot, and I'll fetch in 





said the squite, thinking there was a good 
chance for a little fun; “bring in the beeswax first, and 
then I'll marry you.” 

Reluctantly, the youth went out to where was 
hitched the horse, upon which, Darby and Joan fash- 
fon, they had ridden, and brought the wax ina sack. 
On being weighed, ite value was found to be only sixty 


cents. 

“Wall,” said the anxious groom, “‘tie the knot, and 
T'll fetch more wax next week.” 

“No, sir, I don’t trust; that is against the rules of the 
office.” 

Slowly, the disappointed youth turned to go out, eay- 
ing, ‘Come, Sall, let's go.” 

“I say, mister,” answered Sall, with a woman's wit. 
“Can't you marry us as far as the wax will go?” 

“Yes, I can and will,” replied the squire laughing, 
and he did. 
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SOUNDS FROM A RAINBOW. 

One of the most wonderful discoveries in science that 
has been made within the last year or two, ie the fact 
that a beam of light produces sound. How this may be 
proved has already been shown in the Companion. 

‘A beam of sunlight is thrown through a lens on a 
glass vessel that contains Iamp-black, colored silk or 
worsted, or other substances. A disc having slits or 
openings cut in it, is made to revole awiflly in this beam 
of light, so as to cut It up, thus making alternate flashes 
of light and shadow. 

On putting the ear to the glass vessel, strange sounds 
are heard so long as the flushing beam is falling on the 
vessel. 

Recently a more wonderful discovery has been made. 
The beam of sunlight is made to pase through a prism 
#0 as to produce what is called the solar spectrum, or 
rainbow. The disc is turned and the colored light of 
the rainbow Js made to break through it. 

Now, place the ear to the vessel containing the silk, 
wool or other material. As the colored lights of the 
spectrom fall upon it, sounds will be given by different 
parts of the spectrum, and there will be silence in other 

rts. 
Peper instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, and 
the green light flaghes upon it, loud sounds will be 
given. Only feeble sounds will be heard when the red 
and blue parts of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and 
other colors make no sound at all. 

Green allk gives sound best in red light. Every kind 
of material gives more or less sound in different eolore, 


and utters no sound in others. The discovery is a 
strange one, and it is thought more wonderful things 
will come from it. 





“DAD'S UNDER THERE.” 

‘Those familiar with politics will remember the ex- 
pressive slang phrase, ‘Dad's under the hay.” It is 
usually employed to designate that some enthusiastic 
politician is more influenced by personal interest than 
by the public welfare. ‘The phrase originated with 
that smooth, witty, and sometimes impudent orator, 
the late John Van Buren of New York. 


tion of ex-President Van Buren, was the Democratic 
candidate for President. Mr. Van Buren, in order to 
revenge himself on his rival, became the candidate of the 
Free Soll party. 

“Prince Jobn,” as be was called from hls courtly 
manners, followed his father, whereupon his former 
politice! associates attacked him sharply. With his 
characterietic frankness of speech, the son parried the 
assaults by the following anecdote : 

“A stranger, travelling in the western part of New | 
York, eame upon a load of hay overturned on the side | 
of the road. Seeing a strong boy pitching the hay right 
and left in a strange sort of way, he sald,— 

“My boy, why do you do that?’ 

“ ‘Stranger,’ sald the boy, wiping the sweat from his 
brow and pointing to the pile of hay, ‘Dad's under 
there!” 

John’s story was accepted as illustrating his fillal de- 
votion, and henceforth the expression, slightly changed 
to “Dad’s under the hay," became one of the slang 
phrases of politics. 

CE a 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S APPEARANCE. 

Few men have lived who had the striking, eye-arrest- 
ing appearance of Daniel Webster. A correapondent 
of the Boston Journal illustrates this fuct by narrating 
conversation held with an old President of a Boston 


yeare retained as standing counsel for the company. 
Says this venerable gentleman : 


Mr. Webster was, it seems to me, about the only em- 
inent man that the people would always endeavor to 
get a look at, his presence waa eo grand and so unlike 
that of other men. | 

I can very vividly recall the sensation Mr. Webster's 
presence used to make, and just how he appeared. Ho 
seemed to move among the crowd as if apart from it, | 
not of it, and as one belonging to some other and more | 
superior order of existence. 

Ye passed along with slow and majestic step, his hat | 
drawn low over his broad forchead, and his decp-set, 
cavernous eyes looking out from under his dark, shaggy 
eyebrows in a dreamy sort of a way, as if their owner 
found little that was congenial in the moving panorama 
about him. 

His commanding form and impressive manner would | 
cause the most indifferent stranger to turn at once to 
joo at him and ask of the nearest person, ‘Who is 

e?"" 

T can well understand why it was, as his best biogra- 
pher has told us, that the coal-heavers of London 
stopped their work and turned to look at Daniel Web- 
ster when he walked the streets of that great city. 

‘As a speaker, his efforts at the bar in eome of the fa- 
mous cases in which he wae retained made the most 
lnsting impression on my mind. His style before a 
jury woxttear, trausparcut, dircot, simple, He bed | 
‘what a great writer uf antiquity termed the greatest ac- 
complishment of the greatest minds, the faculty of say- | 
ing the wisest things in the language of the common 
people. 





JUDICIOUS. 

Refusal by a public officer to place his own relatives | 
in offices that are under his control, is called “Roman 
firmzens.” It simply indicates a desire to act judicious- 
ly, and a wise officer will hesitate to appoint any of his 
kinemen to public positions, simply because they are 
his kinsmen. He should seck to avold the charge of 
favoritism. Washington's example in that reepect has 
some imitators to-day. Says the Cleveland Leader: 


Postmaster-General James showed something of this 
caution in the matter of his own successor as the Post- 
master of New York City. This is the first and most 
important postoffice in the United States. Mr. Pearson 
was Mr. James’ chief assistant in that office, and then 
acting-postmaster. 

A number of the higher officers of the department, 
anxious that the efficient management of the office 
should be continued, and also that the ability and ser- 
vices of Mr. Pearson should be recognized, united in a 
recommendation that he be made Postmaster. 

‘When the matter was laid before Mr. James, the new 
Postmaster-General, he shook his head and said, ‘That 
cannot be.” 

When asked “why?” he frankly admitted that all 
that had been said in favor of Mr. Pearson was true, 
but he added,— 

“He has the misfortune to have married my daugh- 
ter, and you see at once the impropricty of promoting 
him under such circumstances.” 


ee 
JOAB'S “FATHER.” 

Ministers—as well as Congressmen—are sometimes 
caught napping on Scripture facts. A correspondent 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Presa was fishing at Nantucket 
with Rev. Robert Collyer and several other serious gen- 
tlemen. He says 


Tcannot refrain from telling a conundrum that was 
propounded to the four ministers when the bluefish 
party went ashore at the “Pint” and took their picnic 
dinner under the shade of a fisherwoman’s hut. It was, 
“If Solomon was the son of David, and Joab the son of 
Zeruiah, what relation was Zeruiah to Joab?” 

Every man among the clergymen said ‘father’ at 
once, and when assured that the answer was wrong, 
there was much curiosity excited. 

“Will you state that again?” asked Mr. Collyer, lay- 
ing down his fork. It was restated. 

“Well,” gaid he, “David and Solomon bad nothing 
to do with it, but Zeruiah was Joab’s father.” 

“No; guess again,” was the Foply: 

‘The clergymen all insisted that the answer was right, 
and Mr. Collyer said, ‘‘He certainly must have been his 
father, and [ won't eat another mouthful until you tell 
me where the catch is.” 

‘When told that ‘‘Zeruiah was Joab’s mother,” he 
was much amused, and expressed his surprise that his 
brethren of his cloth didn’t know their Bibles better. 
Their forgetfulness was as amusing as the ignorance of 
the critic who alluded to Paul’s friends ‘‘Priscilla and 
Aquila” as old maids. 

gg 

Somenopy speaking of Alexander Dumas to his son 
was saying one day: “After all, your father has some. 
times written inferior worka, but he never wrote tire- 
some ones.” “It was through selfishness,” replied the 
son; “they would have bored him first.” 
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brick and brewn stone, & brunette, or & blonde?” 


Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of jmpure or sour milk, al- 
ways fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle's Milk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only tater, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. {Com 
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FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Concentrated Essence 


JAMAICA GINGER 


by superior strength and 
flavor, are preferable 
to all others. 
THOS. Woop & Co. 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OH10, 
Has a wondertui means of permanent cure for the preva~ 
lent disease, CATARRH. he discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs? 
Catarrh Specific, Home Treatment, Can only be obtained 
nio. ‘Physiclans recommend it. No charge 
tation by mall. Valuable treatise ent free. 
ev.'T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. | 
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We ufacture Parto 
Suits L) and Church work, | 
Invalid, Reclining and Wheel | 
Caairs, and all kinds of up- 
holstered furniture. Cata- 
logues and samples of coy- 
erings furnished. State the 
particular kind wanted. 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO., } 
27 SuDBURY STREET, 
RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
Phe Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 










rown, green or maroon), may by 
astened to any chair with tacks 
or brass-headnails, P 
16 in. 30; 17 
by mail, fitted, on reecipt of paper 
tern with price and 6c. postage 
per seat. Small sample for 
mp, §isong and bendsome, 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
24 Washington St., Boston. 
‘ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR 1 


MUSIC FOR THE HOME. | 


‘The “Carpenter Companion Organ” was quite fully 
described and illustrated in the Companion Supple- 
ment of June 3th, 

It isa thoroughly reliable instrument in every | 
particular. It contains one set of reeds of three and 
one-fourth octaves, or forty-one notes, and has sufficient 
power and compass, for the rendering ofall Sunday 
School music, popular songs, and choruses and ises- 
pecially adapted for home use, school room, or chapel 
It is highly ornamental. A guarantee for five years is 
given with each instrument. 

















Ryes-woowdvby 
There are many Families 


in every town who will appreciate this organ. It will 
only need to be shown to find ready purchasers. Now 
we propose to establish agencies for this organ through- 
out the United States. The first party ina town order- 
ing an organ, and paying full price, will be entitled to | 
theagency for that town; provided the party requests 
the agency when ordering. With each instrument we | 
shall give free an Organ Instructor, worth $1 50. 

Sunday Schools not able to purchase a high cost or 
gan can readily raise twenty dollars and obtain this 
organ. 

Sunday School Primary Classes that meet in a | 
separate room from the main school will find this organ 
Just suited to their needs. 

Churches will find this otgin a great aéquisition to 
their social meetings. 

How Shipped, Freight Charges, etc.—The or- 
gan is packed in a strong case and can be sent by freight 
to any part of the country. The charge to any point east 
of the Mississippt River will vary from 50 cts. to $1.50, 

The price of this organ {s $20. Sent to any address 
safely boxed, on receipt of pric . 
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OUR COMPLETE SET FOR 810. 

Cannot be equalled in this country. Jefferie’s best IM- 
PORTED SETS, $2), 825, $3, and $0. Our au= 
perlor Match Tennis Bail, fell-covercd and cemented, 
per dozen, by mall, $5. All leading clubs that have given 
this ball w tFial prononnee It superior In firmness_and 
without the lumpy defect of the English ball. Send 
stamp for Catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufac- 
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_, breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excces 
of ofl has been removed. It is = 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mai 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has sold 
It to you. 





Third. Mail us his signature, ete., and your address. 


Fourth, We will mail you FR 
cards in six colors and gold, 1 
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Shakespea Seven Ages of Man. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the Companion, 
KNOCKING IN VAIN. 

The following sad incident—told by an 
ness of the scene, in Philadelphia--will recall to 
many readers the thrilling picture given in the 
twenticth verse of the third chapter of Revela- 
tion. 

Directly opposite the narrator's dwelling stood. 
the house of a rich and unprincipled man. By 
day it was as still as a prison, but at ni 
the haunt of loose company and the scene of rev- 
elries and dissipation. 

Occasionally, in the daytime, the face of a beau- 
tiful young woman would appear at one of the 
windows. ‘The window, in fet, seemed to be her | 
loitering-place, for she spent much of her idle time 
there, sitting behind the partly closed blind. 

‘There was no sign that she enjoyed the luxury 
around her. Her face had the hard, drawn ex- 
pression suggestive of “painted inisery.” Her po- 
sition in the rich man’s house was a guilty one, 
for she lad abandoned a pure home to live on the | 
wages of disgrace 

One mornin 
































while she sat in her usual place, 
Acarriize stopped at the house. A gray-haired | 
man got out of it and knocked at the door. ‘The | 
young woman saw him with a start of surprise— 
but she did not stir from the window. 

Rizid and pale, she looked down through the | 
blind-lattice, watching every movement, but mak- 
ing no sign. ‘The old man plied the knocker long 
and loudly—till the neighbors noticed him and; 
wondered. But he knocked in vain. No servant 
would open the door without the mistress's order, 
She kept her concealment and silently looked on, 
till the visitor went away. 

An hour later, the same carriage stopped again. 
The same gray-haired man knocked the second ; 
time at the door. The same unhappy face looked | 
down upon him through the lattice—but there was 
no answer to his call, and in grief he went away. 

A third time that day the old man renewed his 
visit. The pale watcher at the window watched 
him as before, without relenting, without respond- 
ing. He turned slowly away and in tears was 
heard to exclaim, “O Emily! Emily! My daugh- 
ter, ny poor, dear daughter!” 

‘That father had travelled a long journey on hi 
sad and eager errand. He had ti 1 his erring 
child to this house, and Waiting until her destroyer 
was away, he had hoped that she would see him. 

She knew his errand. Her heart had beaten) 
more quickly as she looked down upon his gray 
hairs. Her pale cheeks and rigid inouth told of a 
conflict within, Perhaps the old love of her pretty, 
way ward childhood, that had seemed dead for many 
y, cane to life again, and pleaded for him, and 
for God, as he stood there at the door and knocked. 
But enslaved and helpless—with eyes from whose 
troubled depths looked forth a ruined soul—she 
let him go without a word or sign. 

Do vou pity that old man going aw to h 
childless home, heart-broken and alone? Yi 
but more to be pitied is she in whose soul the hor- 
rors of a life of shame must find their home, and 
< the gloom of an out- 















































ever whose pathway hang: 
cast’s death. 
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SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 
. Emerson intimates in one of his essays that 
the most conspicuous fact in modern history is 
the creation of the gentleman. “Chivalry is that,” 
he says, “and loyalty isthat, and in English lite 
ature half the drama and all the novels, from Sir 
Pinlip to Sir Walter Scott, paint this figure. The 
word geutleman, which, like the word Christian, 
must hereafter characterize the present and the 
few preecding centuries, by the importance at- 
tuched to it, is a homage to personal and incom- 
mmunicahle properties.” One characteristic of the 
gentleman is manners, a rare gift and difficult to 
define. Besides a natural manner, the result of in- 
dividual nature and taste, there is a conventional 
manner that consists in oheying those rules which 
yood soviety has endorsed as most conducive to 
agreeable intercourse. They form the code of eti- 
quette which Lord Chesterticld says that good 
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breeding Ae couiformnitos Some of these rules 
are given by a writer on etiquette as follows : 


Gentility is neither in title, manner nor fashion, 
bat in the mind. Al sense of honor-—a deter- 
mination never to take a mean advantage of an- 
other--an adherence to truth-—delicacy and polite- 
ness toward those with whom you may have deal- 
ings—are the essential and distinguishing char 
teristics of a gentleman, 

Aman may not become “great” by attention to 
all maxims ‘upon manners, but he will become 
“popular,” which is better. 

There is no policy like politeness; and a good 
manner is the best thing in the world, either to get 
one a good name, or to supply the want ot it. 

He who advised us to do at Rome as the Ro- 
as did, was a true gentlemar 

Nothing, it aid, indicates a well-bred man 
more than a proper mode of eating his dinner. A. 
man may pass muster by dressing well, and may 
sustain himself tolerably in conversation; but if 
he be not properly az fart, dinner will betray bim. 

Tet your dress become you, not you become 
your dress. 

Dress so that anybody shall fee! you are well- 
dressed, without being able to éxplain why. 

‘To dress wholly out of “the fashion” is eceen- 
tricity; to dress in it, servilit Adapt the fashion 
to yourself, and remember that dress is not meant 
to bea disyuis 

Do not cover yourself with trinkets and pre- 
cious stones, 

Let your linen be as spotless as your morals, 
The something wrong at bottom in the man 
who does not object to wear a dirty shirt. 

When people are singing, do them the courtesy 
of listening, or pretending to listen. If you doe not 
like music yourself, remember that others may. 

Besides, when a person is cudeavoring to entertain 
you, the least you can do is to show your grati- 
tude for the intention. 

There as a deep truth in La Rochefoucauld’s 
saying, that nothing so much prevents us from 
being natural as the desire of appearing so. 
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THE STEAMBOAT, 

The late Thomas Carlyle, though a severe fault- 
finder, like other fault-tinders was not by any 
means perfect himself—and sometimes made m 
takes. He tells us, in his Reminiscences, that the 
inventor of the steamboat was a Scotch gentleman, 
named Miller, who owned the farm tilled by the 
poct Burns. Miller, he says, had a little steam- 











| boat running on the Thames as early as 1793, but 


could not make it pay, or attract public notice to 
it; and so, after spending a fortune in the enter- 
prise, gave it up and died broken-hearted. THis 
ant, Mr. Carlyle adds, was one John Bell, 
who emigrated to New York, when he fell in with 
Robert Fulton, to whom he imparted the inven- 
tion, and in 1809, the firm of Fulton and Bell 
Jaunched their steamboat on the Hudson. Thus 
history is often written. Mr. Carlyle was seldom 
niore mistaken in his life than when he wrote this. 

August 22, at Philadelphia, the members 
of the Spnvention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States marched up Chestnut Strect to 
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jthe Schuylkill River on purpose to see a public 





steam ta 
vessel, Which looked like a 
big teakettle hissing and 
of it, did actually go by 
the power of steam—ilone—even against the cur- 
rent of the 
It moved very slowly; but it moved, and the 
periment was pronounced suceesstul. 
John Fitch made two other steamboats, one of 
which ran on the Delaware, carried passengers, 
took money, and was a perteetly timiliar object to 
all the p 
1790 contain twenty-three advertisements 
mbout, one of which we copy as as 
mn the Pennsyleania Packet tor Sept. 4, 1790: 


“The steamboat will set out this morning at 11 o’clock 


trial of John Fitch 
They saw it. The 
oat with 
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Morrow morning, Sunday, It will set off 
at cight o'clock, to returi in the afternoon 
This steamboat, however, was continually get- 
ting out of order, and poor John Fitch could not 
procure the large capital needed to develop so im- 
portant an invention. Broken-hearted, he drank 
deeply, wandered off to the Ohio, and committed 
suicide. But to him belongs the credit of having 
made the first steamboat that answered the pur- 
poses for which steamboats are used to-day. 

Now for Robert Fulton’s part in the story. In 
the Philadelphia Directory for 1785, we can still 
read this entry: “Robert Fulton, miniature-paint- 
er, corner of Second and Walnut Streets.” 

Ile was twenty-two years of age when he heard 
John Fitch's first steamboat putting on the Schuy]- 
Kill. The one of 1790 made twenty-nine trips, and 
ran two thousand miles. Seventeen years after— 
with the aid of Watt’s improved engine, and a rich 
partner, Chancellor Livingsten—Fulton had his 
first steamboat running on the Hudson. 
the history of what Mr. Carlyle styles 
“the miracle of Yankee land,” but what he be- 
lieved to be a miracle of Scottish land. John 
Fitch was a native of Connecticut. 
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GREEK BRIGANDS. 

The Greeks have reduced brigandage to a sys- 
tem. A band of robbers is organized exactly as a 
vessel is manned. Some little capital is required 
for the purchase or hire of arms. It becomes 
known that such and such aman is going into the 
robbing business, and has a preference for tried 
hands. Then robbers belonging to other bands 
change masters, 








Regular papers are drawn up, in which the 
shares of the captain, the men, the foud pu 
and the spies are regularly specitied. 

Sometimes the spies form an integral portion of 
the band, and have to be supported for a certain 
tixed peri fiod in the villages or towns, but generally 
they are only paid providing a loot is made. 

There seems to have been one authentic case 
when a band leased a route from another band on 
a percentage. This route proving exceptionally 
good, the lessors wanted it back from the lessees, 
and a lawsuit came near being brought into court. 

One positive rule they make is never to allow a 
captive who is to be ransomed his liberty unless 




















the moncy is paid. 








A terrible story is told of a doctor living in Ja- 
nina, who was pounced upon and held for nine 
hundred dollars, He had the money, but it war 
in Constantinople, and a man was sent: for it. 
Unfortunately, the messenger was robbed by a 
band of thieves No. 2, and, though band No, 1 w 
cognizant of the fact, still they murdered the doc 
tor. 

Not quite two years azo a fairly well-to-do 
farmer had two of his children captured: -a- boy: 
and gig’ of ten and twelve. Ove hundred and 
ty piasters was the ransom for each of them 
‘The inoney was sent for one child, and the boy 
was returned. But the farmer's ready money was 
exhausted. 

He begged a little delay, but the band were on 
the move and could uot wait. ‘The other child 
the little girl owas found afterwards murdered 
and wild flowers in her hand. 

Notaing can exceed the temperance of these 
robbers, who never drink wine. They are very 
pious, and never neglect their religious duties, al- 
ways crossing themselves betore cating, never oinit- 
ting the numerous fast days of the k Church, 

Some are quite well-read, and it is said that a 
leading scoundrel of to-day always t 
with a sinall ambulant librar: 

The naines of these robbers, if they are truce 
Greeks, haye a inost hervic and classic sound, but 
it should be generally borne in mind that the 
longer and more grandiloquent is the modern 
Hellenic patronymic, the meaner and less trust- 
worthy is the individual. 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 

‘The tourist among the Rocky Mountuns sometimes 
xeon long lanes cut through the spruces, extending from 
the top te the bottom of the mountain. ‘They are the 
athe which avalanches, or “snow slides” trive bewit 
oft an if Cone by Maine hinbe®ten, One 
show-slides ix described by a correspondent of 
© hunting companion was 


Gald the red, white, 
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ast and Stream, wh 








lot of ue were wintering at the Hishland M 
mine at the time, and the snow fell so der 
that the mail was taken of, and we hadn't had 
for nearly three montha, So when we get too hungry 
to stand it 
over the ran 
dd get our letter: 

Tt wasn't more than twenty miles 
Teould make the journey there and bi 
if 1 didn't have any bad luck; so off T started. 

T got along all right ull T came to Dole Cree 
th 1 didn’t like the looks of things. You see it w 
getting along towards the time for slides, and Pole Cr 
Hill had a mighty bad name for ‘em, 

Well, [thought if I left the trail and struck straight 
up the’ hill, keeping on the hog. between the 
gulches, P'd have a better show, se T turned up. 

It was tough worl wht up with snow. 
shoes, and about half-way up T xtopped to reat. 

Thadn’t half finished my pipe when [heard a queer 
kind of a noive above me—a Kort of rasping, »Wishing 
sound—and when I looked up, [thought the whole hill, 
snow, spruces and all, had broke loose and was coming 
down on me. 

Thad juat time to eling my arms around the tree T 
was leaning against when the slide struck me. My legs 
flew out from under me like lightning, but L gripped 
the tree like grim death, though 1 thought the strain 
would pull my arms ont of joint. 

‘The loose snow flew so Leouldn't see an inch before 
me, and I couldn't hear a thing but that ewish and roar 
that sounded about like what ah freight train 
makes when it's running with down brakes over a long 
trestle, and the crack of the big spruces as they gave 
way before it. 

Then there came a emush as though the train 
gone through the trestle, and [ knew the slide 
struck the other side of the Pole Creek gulch. 

After. a while the snow cleared away, and I found 1 
waa safe. You see, being on the hox-back, only the 
edge of the slide had struck me nm twenty, 
yards lower down, you'd never haverh 

1 was buried about up to the shoulders, 
hard work to clear myself; but it was harder work to 
get my shoes, and [ couldn't travel withcut them, for 
the snow was twenty fect deep in places. However, 1 
got ‘em dug out after a while, and started ahead avain. 

I tell you, a slide isn't a thing to laugh at,and 1 never 
want such another close shave aa that waa. Twas stil 
and sore for nearly two weeks, asx though I'd been 
pounded all over with clubs, and my shoulders haven't 
got right well yet. 
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FOUND HER BOY'S GRAVE. 

A member of the Sanitary Commission tells in the 
Christian Woman the following moving story of a 
mother's seareb, during the late war, for her only son, 
slain on the battlefield of Shiloh. He says that a lady 
from Philad:Iphia searched for daye over that wide 
battlefield for the grave of her only child—a boy of 
eighteen 


A detail of men was sent from the regiment to help 
search for the grave. The woman was quartered on 
our sanitary boat, and I went with her. 
hey are all buried side by side—all we could find 
of our regiment,” said the sergeant who had charge of 
the squad of men gent out to help us search. 

We scattered, keeping in sight of each other and in 
calling distance, and searched thuroughly, but it war 
notuntil the second day that we found the grave, It 
was the mother who found it. The name was written 
with a pencil on a bit of board at the head. 

She gave a call and waved her handkerchief, and then 
fell on her knees with her arms over the mound of 
[earth above her child. He was all she had on earth, 
ifor he was the only son of his mother, and sho was a 
widow. 
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Aa we gathered about the grave, and naw her frail 
form convilsed by the sobs of agony ehe tried tee o. 
real, the roughest and bravest of (he inen were utlected 

re. 

Was a good soldier—a good Christian: 
few like bin in the regiment,” 
ments that were made by them. 

As Lifted her away from the grave, ber 
fullof tears, caught Fight of a passion flower al the edge 
the mound. She plucked it and took it away ana 
keepoahe, aay ing, “God iggood Ww give ine this token 
of His own love and parsien, 

‘The body was to be taken up and placed in the burial 
ease she had brought for the purpose. ‘They did not 
Wish her tose it. Officers eame and tried to diretiade 
her. No, she must and would eee him 

No matter how meangled, P shall Kuow him; and 1 
must know that it ieimy ron.” 

And #0 she had her wi He owas brought oy 
when the blanket, whieh Was hin ouly cotlin, wa 
rolled, there he lay as natural ae lite 
few locks from his wealth of brown hi 
by her dead, thanked God that He had given her task 
the body of her son, and for the hope that animated her 
they should meet agsio in heaven, 
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LED HOME. 
Hendly and careful treatment ia cape valuable 
to a alecp-walker. A writer In the Watch. Toer in- 
#lances an carly morning scene recently, in New York 
City, in which a “figure iu white” startled a thoughtful 
milkman, He was engaged in serving his milk route 
Just before the break of day, when he dircovered on 






















sidewalk a man clothed with but one execediniy etsrt 
white garment. 
The wilkman bad heard or read eomewhere about 





persens who walk fn their aleep. He concluded that 
this was a sleep.walker, and if be was suddenly awak- 
tie the fright would be 80 great an to cause instant 
death 

As he did not want a corpse on his hands, he fol- 
lowed ax quietly as his wagon would allow, until he saw 
an coming Who Was not «ow in getting out of the 
of the spectre. ‘This man he asked to run for the 
police, Tt was come time before an officer appeared, 
and in the interval the sleep-walker Was increasing las 
ace, and the distance from his home, 

Atlength the policeman appeared, and took hold of 























he man so delicately attired, aud asked him whore he 
6 going. 
‘Home to see my family,” was the reply. 





hey live?" Was asked. 





sir, you are more than a mile from that 
street," said the police 

‘The somnambulist w: 
to retrace his steps without aw 
another dilemm: 
and women were ap 






ut, and then bes 
king. But here was 
The day began tu dawn, and ten 
ring on the street. 

What should be done? A diamond ring was 
the sleeper's finger. It re its 
The peliccman wae casting about for felief when. i 
milkman came to his rescue by loaning his horse -blan- 
ket. 

‘The somnambuliat reached hie home in safety. except 
with lacerated feet; and when the milkinan called for 
hin horseblanket, he not only received bis property, 
bata reward with it, and many thanks thrown in. 

so 
BEGINNING AND De 

‘The progress of dishonesty is not hard to trace, The 
ety of character in in resisting the beginning of 
There are three hundred and pitty degrees i the 
cirele of accent ax well ax in the circle of the equator— 
and #0 ix there just.ax much dishonesty ina boy's the? 
of a cent spin a man's theft of a thousand dollare 
Two pictures below well illustrate this. Here is th: 
beginning: 

A schoolboy, ten years old, one lovely June day— 
with the roses in full bloom over the porch, and the 
borers in the wheat ficlds—had been sent by his Cnede 
country store, and there were 
nty-tive cents left, and Unele Jobo did not ask hun 
for it. 

At noon this hoy had steod under the bea 
sky, and a great temptation came. He «air 
Shall T give it back, or shall P wait till he 
If he never asha, hit is his lookout. 
Tean get it again He never gave t 

‘The ending. Ten rawent by 
a ban A package Of Dilla lay inthe drawer, 
not been putin the safe. He saw then, 
them up in his coat and carried them home. 

He ix now in a prison-cell, but he set his feet t 
way when a boy years befure, When he seld his honesty 
for seventy-five cents. 

That night he sat disgraced, 
Unele John was long 
olate, the mother bro 
what brought him there.—s 
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and an open criminal 
‘The old home was des 
c prisoner bnew 
hool Journil. 





ot 4e 
THE HORSE’S FRIEND. 

Even a horse may find it advantageoun to have “a 
friend at court.” A market gardener noticed that a 
basket in which was placed fresh carrots was frequent 
ly emptied. He asked the gardener, who eaid that he 
could not understand it, but would watch for the thicf. 











deg 
and 


A quarter of an hour had not elapsed) when the 
vn to go to the basket, take out a carrot, 
carry it to the stable. 

Dos do not cat raw carrots, so further inquiry was 
Hecensary. 

‘The obscrvers now found that the dog had busines« 
with a horse, his night companion; with wagging tail 
he otf alter the frnit of hie larecny. and the 
horse natur: eno difficulty about acrepting it. 

The seene repeated until the rots were all 
gone. The dog had long made a favorite of this horse. 
‘There were two horses in’ the stable, but: the other res 
ceived no notice, much less carrota!—Adrunce. 
























“oe os 
ROUGH. 

‘The Mankato (Minn.) Record gives an account of a 
rather unpleasant adventure by acitizen of that vicinity 
recently: 

Martin W 
the road 1 





Iker, of Milwood, who was walking along 
ar his place one day last week ina medita 
tive mood, was much astonished by a blow froma huge 
Dlack bear that knocked him down. 

Before he could recover himself, Mra. Bruin was on 
him, and bit and scratched him severely, despite his ap 
peals for merey and bis arguments that it was unfair to 
abuse aman when down, 

Avery froma cub tn the vicinity was more effective, 
matertal affection prevailed when entreaty could not, 
giving Walker an opportunity to gather himeelf up 
and leave, ‘The firat intimation be had of the proximity 
of the bear was the blow. The bear and cub were 
killed near the same place next day. 





















————_+e—_ -— 
A COOL, BRAVE BOY. 
At a recent fire in Waterville, Conn., a youngster 
named Willie Reed showed a courage and coolness (hat 
would have become a veteran soldic 








Just ae the flames burst out from the explosion of the 
oil tank he waa seen emerging from the building. his 
clothing apparently on fire, with a key of ennpowder in 
his arme, calling out and warning others to get out of 
the way,as the powder might explode. His own dan 
ger he did not mind, but bore the keg to a plaice of 
y. A testimonial to the iad would not be misup- 
plied, as lives were perhaps saved by his act. 
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For the Companion, 
LOTTIE'S FIRST PARASOL. 

I think there was nothing that Lottie Knox 
wished for so much as a parasol. 

When mamma sometimes lent her one of hers 
for a little while, she was perfectly happy. And 
often in church, when the child began to think the 
sermon would never end, Mrs. Knox would give 
her the ivory-handled, silken- 
fringed thing to hold, and she 
would forget her weariness. 

You may imagine how 
pleased Lottie was, when one 
day her father said at the 
break fast-table,— 

“Wife, what shall I bring 
for Lottie from Boston ?" and. 
her mother replicd,— 

“Well, she is large enough 
now to carry a sunshade of 
her own. You may buy one 
for her, if it will not trouble 
you too much to select it.” 

Mr. Kuox went to Boston 
on business several times a 

y vays staid two 




















he two days seemed as 
long as four to little Lottie 
this time, s0 anxious was she 
to sce her coveted possession. 

She could not stand by the 
window all the while, for 
mamma had ideas about 
bringing a little girl up use- 
fully, and every day Lottie 
had to sew “over and over,” 
the space between two pins, 
on the scam: of 1 sheet, and to 
work four letters on her sam- 
pler. ‘Then she had to prac- 
tise her finger exercises, and 
study her lessons, and for a 
wee maid of eight, she was 
very busy. 

But whenever she could get 
achance, she went to the win- 
dow and watched the people 
as they passed. Would her 
sunshade, (the word iad a 
very sweet sound, and she 
said it to herself over and 
over), would it be as nice as 
mamma’s, or as gay as Aunt 
Clara's, or even as pretty as 
that of the little girl who lived 
across the way ? 

She was wondering, a8 
usnal, when towards evening 
the train whistle blew, and 
presently sle saw her father 
turning the corner. Hehada 
valise and several packages in 
his hands. One was long and 
narrow, and tied up tightly in 
a white paper. 

Lottie flew to open the door, 
and gave her papa a kiss, but 
this was long ago, and chil- 
dren were less familiar with 
their parents than they are 
now. So she did not ask to 
see her gift, till after Mr and 
Mrs. Knox had talked some 
time, when the latter said,— 

“Now, dear, Iet us look at 
Your purchases !” 

“Here, Lottie, this is yours. 
Open it, and tell me how you 
like it,” was the first answer 
to this request. 

What joy it is to open one’s 
parcels one's sclt! Lottie’s 
little fingers trembled with de- 
light, and her heart leaped 
with joy when the paper was 
unrolled, and there came out, 
oh, auch a beauty! She gave 
one rapturous Al! of satisfac- 
tion, and tears of pleasure 
came into her eyes. 

“My dear husband, what a foolish choice!” her 
mother was saying. 

It was a wee bit of asunshade, indecd. Of rose- 
colored satin, with white lace around the cdge, 
with a carved handle and a top on which perched 
a bird with real feathers. 

“It is far too elegant and too frail for a child,” 
said Mrs. Knox; “and unsuitable with the rest of 
Lattie’s toilet.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Mr. Knox. “It matches 
her cheeks, I think. But let her enjoy it, mother.” 
And so the matter was settled. 

Next week came the great day of the year for 
the children of Rivervale, the Fourth of July. The 
Sunday schools had gheir celebration on that day, 
and atter speeches and singing in the churches, 
they always marched together through the rtreets, 
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and out to a grove, where they had a pienie. Mrs. 
Knox hesitated about letting Lottie carry her sun- 
shade, but seeing how much she wished to do so, 
said nothing against it, and the white dress, pink 
ribbons, little gy hat and fly-away parasol, 
went gaily off in company with a very merry bit 
ofa girlie. 

Iam sorry to say,a very silly one, too! As 
Lottie walked down the street, she felt quite proud 
and conceited. Maggie Mulhern joined her, but 
Lottie tossed her curls and hardly spoke to her 
friend. Kittie Vane was treated no better, and at 
the church Lottie put on the airs of a queen. 

In the procession, when it finally started, she 
went mincing along, not deigning to speak to Car- 
rie Everts, who walked beside her with a sensible 
silk umbrella to protect her trom the heat. By- 











colored boat, with a olden bird for its passenger, 
right down stream before their eyes. The current 
was swift here, for they were nearing a caseade, 
and in a few moments over it went, and poor Lot- 
tie was broken-hearted. 

Never will she forget that Fourth of July. 

“It was an accident, dear,” said her teacher, and 
kind Kittic, Carrie and Maggie forgot how lofty 
she had been, and comforted her. So after awhile 
she ate cream-cakes and strawberries, and tried 
not to think of her lost treasure, though she was. 
afraid her mamma would say that she had been 
careless. 

But mamma only kissed and pitied her, when 
she heard the mournful story, und before Sunday 
came, bought her, what she considered, a sensible 
parasol. 


For the Companion. 
A CITY FOURTH. 


Midst a fusilade of splutter! fizz! and pop! 
‘The Fourth rolls grandly upward to the top! 


And the sun gets out of be 
And Columbia with cracke: 


but to find the world ahead, 


all a-hop! 


Gay flags leap to grect the morning light! 
Glad bells sound a welcome strong and bright! 


Whilst a thousand echoes 
pole, 


roll to the farthest faintest 


Aa the cannon join the thunder of their might. 


Young hearts bound with patriotic zest! 
Each one swells triamphunt to the test! 
‘They make haste to burst their bounds with such loud 


explosive sounds 


As shall case all their pent-up interest. 


hurry forth with cracker and with gun! 


urry out for 


‘ket and for fun! 


For Freedom must be shown up, though the world and 


all be blown up, 


Ere this glorious Independence Day be done! 


Ragged urchins strut about with vast parade 
Of that same superior sense of high coe le 
Which invest these ranks that come, to the noisy beat 


of drum, 


With their hangers-on admiring and ‘afraid. 


Prancing steeds start wild panics born of fear 
In a multitude of bosoms far and near, 
And stray youngsters getting lost, quite unmindful of 


the cost, 


Mingle peanuts with the penitential tear. 


‘Thousands weary of the racket, dust and heat, 


And the turmoil of the sult 


summer strect, 


Festoon every passing car, cnger for a Fourth afar, 
With an ocean rolling coolly to its feet. 


Brilliant evening, with its splendor and its glare, 


With its diz: 


y meteors bursting high in air, 


Draws new crowds to surge and roar, like the tides 


upon the shore, 


‘Through a wide and changeful radiance everywhere. 


Not till midnight has been fairly met and won 
Comes the final, slow relinquishment of fun, 


When the few 
through the ashes, 


last fitful flashes, flickering faintly 


Show where flurry of departure has begun. 


and-by Lottie’s head began to ache, but she kept 
on bravely, though some of the girls were making 
fun of her for her evident vanity. 

“Come under my parasol, dearie,” said her 
teacher. “Yours is too small to be a real protec- 
tion.” But Lottie declined. 

They were passing the river in the shade of 
some trees, and a pleasant breeze was blowing, 
when suddenly a dog burst from a house near by, 
and rushed right into the middle of the line of 
children. 

He was only in play, but he alarmed them dread- 
fully, and Lottie, who had a great terror of dogs, 
was so frightened that her sunshade slipped from 
her hand. 

In an instant a puff of wind seized it, and before 
any one could go to the rescue, it was borne out 
upon the water. And there it floated, like a rose- 





It was of black and white gingham, and it 
lasted Lottie Knox for ten whole years. 

AUNT MAnJORIE. 

Little May, whose only idea of a funcral was a 
long procession, one day came to her mother and 
said,— 

“Q mamma, may I go down to Mrs. B.'s house 
the Fourth of July ? for there is to be a very long 
funeral of soldiers go by her house, with music, 
and I want to see it!” 

During a lesson on the lite of King David aclass 
of girls was asked, “Who killed the giant ?” where- 
upon one replied, “Jack.” 

Miss Soprano—Vid I drop any notes, Susan ? 
“No, not as 1 knows on, but I'll look under the 
pianny an’ see.” 





Puzzles of the Week. 











1 
A PATRIOTIC RIDDLE. 
70 Letters, 
My whole ia four lines of a funiliar national hymn. 
It was w New king: 


land clergy 


tik Vivina), 
whore name 


In ine! 





will, eho by my 13, 
14, 6. 


1g, 20 
My 56, 3, 
25, 47, 57, Ie a epot dear to 
‘American citizen, Tt was 
49,1 
of 5, 2, 18, 15, 33, 01, 7, 
78, tn the 17, 21, "50, "Ty 1, 0 
37, 14, 78,13, 8b, 1, 2a, an 4s, 
53, by whose wi H 
44, 46, 18,30, A ya 
9, 26, thr 
to Flctory Mand 
21, 75. “He 
be ving ‘made 40, 
71, 3, 4, and } 1 34 
76, 11, now 69, 77, 06, 1, Bu, eve 
heart with zeal in ts’ country's 
cata. B. 
2. 


HISTORICAL DOUBLE Acrostic. 


Cross words: 1, A musical in- 
strument. 2, A public speaker. 
3. Det ference. The yoddess of 
retribution. 5, The Inhabitants 
of the earth Ilving on different 
sides ofthe equator, whoue shad- 
ows at noon are caat in contrary 
directions, 6, aA priest of religion 
among ancient Celtic nations. 
A small silver coin of ‘Turkey. 
8, A beautiful kind of lace. 9, 
‘The ancient language of the He- 
brews. 

The primate give the name of 
anoted American, who died on 
the anniversary of our nationul 
independence.” ‘The rials tell 
what he was at one tiue during 
his life. 






































DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In Alphonze, not in W 
In Alinon, not in Bill 
In Edgar, not in dim; 
In Chart 














that a war did 


wage, 
To which did many a soul on- 









wage. 
4. 
BEHEADINGS. 
1, Behead a imi instru- 
ment, and leave another musi- 


cal instrument, formerly wuch 
In use. 2, Belhend estimation, 
and leave a quill, Behead 
custom, and leave a e man, 
4, Behead a total change, und 
leave a regular movement of a 
body of troops. , Ichead a 
calamity, and leave a Russian 
coin. “6, Behead the place of 
Management, and leave a tree. 
7, Behead the supreme deity in 
Scandinavian mythol 
leave a nvise. 8, cheng Umut, 
and leave a batt , Behead 
xportive, and lea u of n tele. 
10, Behead a person who 
money unlawfully, 
Il, i 


Behend a part of at 
Jeave ap animal. 

The behended letters, placed 
in order, name a holiday dear to 
every American boy. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
You have something that a 
E. 3cls carrot has, and a carrot bas some- 
thing you have. Now whutis 
TT it you both have? A name. 


"hy are swarms of beca like 
the ComPANIoN? Because they 
come out in numbers. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 

1. Sir Jughua Reynolds — an 
English Painter. George Fred. 
erich Hand a German Com- 
power. “Louis Joho Rndulph 

Ayassiz —an American Natural- 
. Jonathan Edwards—a 
merican Divine. Daniel Web- . 
ster — an American Statesman, 

2. Intelligence, discretion, o- 
bedient, Tabitha, Martha, dill- 
gence, sensible,honored, Sappho, 
Onesimus, moderation, Susanna, 
Huldah, — “Handsome is that 
handsome does.” 
3. 















BhORpp< 
cek eer 
Der ee 
adnan 


4. Sultan, czar, vizier, bey, pashaw, sheik, shah, calif, 
khan, lama, satrap, procurator, viceroy, mikado, 
mandarins, ‘chief, president, congress, qucen, par- 
Haments| emperors pope, doge, Pharaoh, inca. 

5, 

6. Skate, steak, stake, takes, Keats; pears, spe: 
reaps, pares, spare, parse, asper; tale, tacl, tcul, 
leat; aster, tares, stare, rates, tears; post, spot, stop, 
pots, tops. 

7. Hades, Eris, Rhea, Minerva, Eros, 8o],—HERMeEs. 

8. Seal, rat, toad, ass, hare. 

9. Kat) did, gnat, wasp, borer, flea, butterfly, fly, 
ant, roach, bug, worm, tick, murketo, hornet, spider, 
maggot, slug, moth, mite, louae, bee, bectic, emmet, 
snail, Eraashoppe 

Elizal eth. 2, Saint Elizabeth, SURICE of 

‘Anarese Il. of Hungary. 3, Elizabeth Bn 4, 
Queen Elizabeth, 2nd queen ‘re 5 
Elizabeth, wife of Philip IV. of > 
Petrouna.’ 7, Elizabeth Ann Seton. 8, Elizabeth Fry. 
9, Elizabeth von Arnim. 10, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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‘The SuBscRIPTION Prick of the COMPANION is 


175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

‘THE COMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages ip made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PRO- 
CURED, send the money I a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
‘is paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

per {3 sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
oks unless this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to what time your subscription fs paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








GLYCERINE. 


‘The name is derived from a Greek word signifying 
“gweet,” and has reference to the taste. As oil consists 
of acids and glycerine, the latter is obtained by separat- 
ing the oll—the same is true of fat—into its component 
parta. 

"Ths uses of glycerine are becoming more and more 
extended and valuable. ‘Ihere is no application that Is 
better than afew drops rubbed daily over the hands, 
to keep them moist and smooth. The hands should be 
first moistened with water, as the glycerine otherwise 
absorbs moisture from the skin. 

Glycerine and carbolic acid—three ounces of the for- 
mer to fifteen grains of the latter—are among the most 
effective applications for chapped hands, and equally 
for a scurfy skin. It may be used two or three times a 
day. 

Glycerine is also said to be excecdingly effective in 
some cases of piles. A gentleman who had suffered 
from them for years, and whose case appeared to defy 
medical treatment, was cured by taking it daily with his 
food. A dose would be from a half to a whole table- 
spoonful. 

Writers in the London Lancet strongly recommend it 
for acidity of stomach. Its use for this trouble was 

firet discovered by a private gentleman, who had long 
beeira sufferer from it. Haying read in the paper that 
glycerine kept milk from souring, he said to himself, 
“Why won't it keep me?” 

He tried it with complete success, and was able 
thenceforth to take food from which he had been forced 
to abstain. It waa subsequently employed by phy- 
sicians with like results. 

It does not remove acidity; it orly prevents its occur- 
rence. Take from a teaspuonful to a tablespoonful im- 
mediately after eating; or take it in the tea in place of 
sugar. 
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FALL OF A MIGHTY PINE. 

‘The destruction of a stately and aged tree—like that 
of the “Paddock Elms” in Boston—is always an event, 
and with a kind of grand melancholy in it. Great poets 
have celebrated the fall of such trees In passages of fine 
description, which are st{ll models of imitative language. 
This prose description by the Waterloo (N. ¥.) Ob- 
server will interest our readers who live in the country 
at least : 


Mr. F. H. Furniss, of this town, while at his cabin in 
the woods last week cut down one of the large pine 
trees near his cabin. The tree inclined towards the 
house, and, although over one hundred feet from it, wan 
dangerous, as a storm might send it crashing through 
the cabin. 

It was felled by sawing and driving wedges, in order 
to throw it in an opposite direction. Tne tree, a white 
pine, was sound as a dollar, over four feet through and 
one hundred and acventy-five fect in height, the rings 
on its stump indicating its age at three buodred and 
fifteen yeara, and the experienced men who felled it say 
it will cut four thousand feet of lumber. 

It was a monarch of the forest, and was fifty years of 
age when Shakespeare died. Its fall was simply grand 
and terrible, the day being clear and br'gbt, not a breath 
of air stirring. The word was given, ‘All ready, look 
out for yourself!” 

‘A dull, unearthly roar filled the air, a whirlwind of 
overwhelming noises, as it crashes and cuts a swathe 
through trees of more than a foot in diameter, broken 
off like pipe-stema. ‘The very earth groans and trembles 
at the stupendous tumult, while the shrill scream of the 
si through its branches sounded like the shrieking of 
spirita. 

The monarch of the woods lay prone upon its mother 
earth after a rule of over three hundred years. 
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AN ADVENTUROUS LOBSTER. 

A writer in the American Cultivator tells the follow- 
ing New York story, dressing it up, no doubt, to suit 
himeclf. He says that the other day, while a butcher’s 
boy was walking through Thirty-eighth Street in the 
raln-storm, the lid of his basket became slightly raised. 


Soon a black claw protruded, waved in the aira few 
moments, and then fastened on to the side of the basket. 
‘Then came a pair of long feelers, and then the body of 
a large lobster. 

He crawled down the side of the basket, hung by his 
claw to the bottom, and dropped gently to the sidewalk. 
It was raining very hard, and as soon as the lobster felt 
the mofsture he began to show his delight by indulging 
in all kinds of antics. 

He tried to climb a tree, and when he failed, he at- 
tempted to mount the steps of a brown-stone mansion. 
Foiled in this, he crawled out to the curbstone and re- 
connoitred. There was a swift stream of water in the 
gutter, and after a moment’s hesitation, he plunged into 
dt and swam with the current. 

He was carried Past the butcher’s boy, who saw him, 
and at once started in pursult, dropping his basket. But 
the stream was so swift that before the boy could over- 
fake the Jobater, he disappeared with a triumphant wave 











of his tail down the sewer at the corner. When the 
doy went back for bis basket, he saw a dog scampering 
off with ‘a fine tenderloin steak. 


—+ 
MADE CRAZY. 

The plant spoken of below, known in some localities 
as “indigo weed,” is familiar to country school-children, 
with its light green branch top and pen-vine smell. It 
has several valuable medical uscs, but fs anything but 
wholesome if eaten. ‘The seeds would seem, from the 
case here reported, to be the must powerful part of the 
plant in their effect on the s;stem, reminding one 
slightly of the descriptions of the “hasheesh” eaters’ in- 
sanity. The Moorfield (West Va.) Examiner says: 


A few days ago a little son of B. F. Corder, of our 
town, gathered a few pods of “Jimson weed” (Stramo- 
nium), and was amusing himself by taking out the seed. 
He was cautioned by his mother not to cat any of them, 
as they were poisonous, but as the result proved, the 
caution was unheeded. 

Ina few hours after he haa been playing with the 

seeds, he was strangely affected. He did not appear at 
ali sick, but was unable to walk without staggering. 
His eyes were red and swollen, with pupils widely di- 
lated. 
His mind was strangely affected with hallucinations, 
like the delirium of drunkards. He was constantly 
pleking and grabbing at imaginary objects, and calling 
upon those around him to aid him in his war on rate, 
bugs, etc. 





es 
A SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

Once in a while a case is reported in the papers of a 
person who is mysteriously ‘‘miusing.” Fiction would 
be called wild if it ventured to invent a story as strange 
as this true one. It is reported from Brunswick, Me. 


A school-teacher from that town was visiting the sea- 
shore last fall and went out fishing alone. A storm 
came up and blew his boat out to sea, tore away his 
masts and eaile, and left him, helpless, out of sight of 
land. 

He finally became unconscious from hunger and thirst, 
and, while in that condition, was picked up by a vesscl. 
An attack of brain fever followed, which resulted in 
aberration of mind. 

‘The master of the vessel searched his clothing, and 
discovered that the name of his patient wax Stanwood, 
and his residence Brunswick. He only knew of one 
place by that name, which iv a seaport in Georgia. 

Hailing a vessel bound that way, he put his patient 
aboard. About two weeks ago Mr. Stanwood came to 
to find himself in the almsbouse at Bruns- 
where he had been kept as an insane vagrant 
for several weeks. He immediately communicated with 
his friends in Brunswick, Me., ‘and by this time is un- 
doubtedly with them. 


ee = 
QUARRELSOME. 

‘The spirit of Bellona secms to inflame the soul of the 
bumming-bird, small as it is. Whenever it happens 
that two of tho species meet among my flowers, they 
signal the encounter with a shrill war-cry, and dash at 
each other in fierce antayonism. 














For an instant they close together, then give cach 
otber chase, und with the speed of metcors are lost to 
my view. Shortly after, the return of ope alone an- 
nounces that the victory has been quick and decisive. 

Diminutive as are these puny sprites, they are heavily 
charged with combativencss. ‘The entire race are pug- 
nacious and quarrelsome to an extraordinary degree, 
impudently assaulting each other, and birds of much 
greater size which venture into their neighborhood or 
occasion them a fancied annoyance. 

Evartie hawk ts uot safe from thelr attackn, und has 
been secn worried and whipped by them. Mr, Bates 
remarks, in delineating their truculent disposition, and 
the perpetual battles occurring in every flowery nuok in 
the tropics where they congregate,— 

“One will knock another off its perch, and the two will 
go fighting and screaming away at a pace hardly to be 
followed by the eye.”—Z/urper's Magazine. 
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ANIMALS AND AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Judging from the following statement of fuets, made 
by an Italian concerning the shocks at Ischia, it would 
appear that an impending earthquake gave warning of 
{ta approach to the finer instincts of animals, which It 
witbbeld from the coarser nerves of men: 


‘The whole animal world was in commotion some min- 
utes before the earthquake was felt by the inbabitants. 
‘The air seemed to be filled with the bellowing of oxen 
and cows, the blealing of sheep and goats, and the 
cackling of fowls. 

The horses which were fastened in stalls tried to 
break their halters, and those that were on the rund aud- 
denly stopped and gave expression to their agitation 
and terror. 

The sheep tried to break the wicker-work of their 
folds. The birds rose in the air from the places where 
they alighted. The dogs howled, and some of them 
awoke their sleeping masters by’ barking and pylling 
them, as if to give them warning of the impending dan- 
ger. 
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CURING HIMSELF. 

“You'll bea man before your mother,” used to be 
said to boye who were a trifle too smart. ‘The stripling 
who paraded himeelf in the scene below was rather 
worsted by somebody else’s mother : 


“Don’t you know it’s very wrong to smoke, my boy?” 
sald an elderly-locking lady, in a railway waiting-room, 
to Young America, who persisted in puffing a cheap 
cigarette, much to the old lady’s diecumfort. 

“Oh, I smoke for my health,” answered the boy, 
emitting a volume of smoke from his mouth which al- 
most strangled the old lady. 

“But you never heard ofa cure from smoking?” con- 
tinued the old lady when she had regained conscious 
nesi 





h yes, I did,” persisted the boy, as he formed his 
mouth into a young Vesuvius working on full time; 
“that’s the way they cure pigs.” 

“Smoke on, then,” quickly replied the old lady; 
“there's some hope for you yet!"— Yonkers Statesman. 


Pe wt we 
FADING AWAY. 
Any one who would try to make the task of getting 


out of a parlor more difficult than it is, must expect to 
be criticised. 


In “Lothair” Disraeli makes one of his characters say 
that no one should ever say “good-by,” but in depart- 
ing should fade away like a summer cloud. That is 
sweet, isn't it? and practical, too. Imagine a man who 
welghs two hundred and thirty pounds when he ts 
“right thin,” trying to fade out of a morning call like a 
summer cloud. He would fade, wouldn't he? Espe- 
cially if he happened to collide with a rocking-chair as 
he was fading. 

Or, think of a man trying to “fade” out of a parlor 

summer cloud, with hie hoatess’ meanest poodle 
snapping at his legs. Just think how he would ‘‘fade.” 
‘And fancy a young man “fading” away in the evening, 
when he wanted to get out of the hall before pa could 
reach the front porch and the chilling tones of his foot- 
stepe already craunching on the gravel.—Norristown 
ferald. 
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“Won Lune” is the somewhat startling name of a 
Cleat who is engaged in the laundry business in New 
ork. 


"WAKE HENS LAY 


JULY 7, 1881. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Ihave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous de- 
bility, with most satisfactory results. 

Portland, Me. 8. E. SYLVESTER, M. D. 

- +o 

Hard and soft corns yield quickly to German Corn Re- 

mover. Sold by all druggists. 


(Com. 











T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing 
Cireulars free. G. A, HARPER & BRO., Cle 
QTAMMERING cured. Terms moder 
JULIUS ASTIMAN, Battle C 

AGENT! WANTED to sell Dr. Chase's X00 Recipe 
Book. iis at sight. You double your noney. 

Address Dr, Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ted Rubber Boots will 


d for circulars. HANNA- 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


















ANNAFORD Vent 
not sweat the feet. > 
FORD VENTILATED BOOT 





“PUHEAPEST, 7) OOKS IN THE TTORLD | 
tory of England. Eng. ‘Tiveraturo. Pee perigtive 
& ge 12mo vols, 1amo vol. handsomely catalogue 


cloth; only 62.0048 bound, for only 5U etx ‘Free. 
MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W, 14th 8, N.Y, P.O. Box4s00 


“Printing Presses 
15 cents to $175. free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 


Circulars 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction ok, 15 cts, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 10 Mu: treet, New York. 


VERY BOY HIS OWN NUFACTURER. 
Containing instructions in Carpentering, Turniy 
Boat-Bullding, Glase-Blowing; making Steam) Engin 
Locomotive Engines, Telegraphs. Stvamboats, Dioramas, 
Clocks, Telescopes, &c. Over 10 Mustrations. Sent on 
recelpt of $1.00. Address orders to P.O. Box 3410, 
New York. 















Send for our 10 and 25c. Packe Album Carta, 
100 at Goin and Sitvan Advertising Cards for 
$1.00, mo twoallke, (Gur packs area I full count 
and contain nodupl cat 


Catalogue of slogan’ Chrono SoPLLEOTORS 
farnishe t on application. 
1 Asraa Canp Co, 119 Falton Bt A 


00 SOUND,WELL-MA and 12 gauge Breech- 

1 Loading DOUBLE Shot Guns, absolutely perfect 

except a lew rust spots on the outside, Sent (.0.D. (to 

an ne) for $16.00 to $18.00. Better Guns than 
ually retailed at $25 to $30. 

CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chamber St., N.¥. 
































Beautiful Turkish Rug Pattern: 
make them from rags or yarn ata triftit 7 
ofits, permanent business to ngenta, Circular for stamp. 
. FRO: c Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
’ SAFE AND SURE 
PERRYS) 5. worms Worm Fits and Worm 
WORM, [Fever Sel by druexists at 25 cts. 
i Jor sentoy malt on te 


__TEA. 


aire 9 4) 7" 
0 \ 
i My Od 


NEW, AUTOG HA rated 
with 48 Orient, Chinese and Japanese Pictures, Pen 
Scrolls, Mottoes, Ferns, ete. Chinese Cover, 100 Albunt 
uotations. 1 Worsted Pattern,all for fc. 6 tor 60c. 
SiPaney Advertising and Picture Cards Ie, 100 Cards 
a nd 3c. stamps. J. F. INGAL! Mass., Box Y. 


' = & F x 18 uscful 
BEATTY'S ORGANS.” 
5 sets reeds only 
Pianos 8125 up. gl lustrated Catalogue FRE 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N 


SEND YOUR NAME ON POSTALCARD 
For elegant catalogue of 
Fishing Tackle, Games, Archery, Tools, 
Scroll Saws, etc., containing 2.060 illustrations. 
EDWARD M. WRIGHT, Bremen, Ind. : 





















20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
fiver information which pro~ 
ctsthe purchaser and mak 
deceitimpossibie. Mure! 
Smith, # W. 11th 
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For Infants & Invalids, 
‘Used tm Heepitals, by Matroas, Payal 
and Mothers everywhere. A steaz- 


ian 
ovak 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 
PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, aud work marvellous 





changes in a very brief time. Many who have sitnply taken 

ach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. foreight 
letter stat S. JOHNSON & CO. 


BICYCL 


rubber tires, from $7 to 
885, The best youth's 
machine made. Also the 
Fairfleld and Otto Bi- 
oycles. Illustrated price 
list of Bicycles and gen- 
jeral sporting goods mail- 
ed free upon Applieeticn 
Address A.G. SPAL— 
DING & BROS., 108 
Madison Street, CHI- 
cago, ILL. 






ston. 


with and 
without 








. 
An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now t 
elling In this country, savs that most of the "Be 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. 
Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
ensely Valuable, Nothing on carth will make liens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 


to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mall for 
elght letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass. 


ALT 



















ess, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
rop’rs. 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor. may be consulted at fs N; Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday. Tucsday, and Saturday. 
His Boston office will be closed during July and August 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


The Art of wheelmanship is a gentlemanly and fasc}- 
nating one, once acquired never forgutten, which no 
young man should neglect to acquire. 

The Bicycle Is practical everywhere that a buggy fs, 
and enables you to dispense with the horve and the care 
and cost of keeping him, It is destined to be the prevail- 
ing light, quick, ready conveyance in country towns. 

The Youth take to bicycles like ducks to water. 
‘They ride it quickly, casily, ¢afely and gracefully. They 
can Ket more pleasure out of it than out of a horse, a 
boat, and a tennis or cricket outfit all together. 

Parents should favor bicycle riding by their boys, be- 
cause it gives them so much enjoyment, makes them 
lithe and strong, keeps them from evil associations, aud 
inercases their knowledge and their self-reliance. There 
is no out-door game or amusement go safe and wholesome. 





‘The above paragraphs are but fragmen' es 
tions Gn ahcee whe hiave Hiden: read The. American 
Bicycler” (0 cts.), the “Bley cling World” (7 cts. a copy), 
our Sllustrated catalogue (ect. stamp). 

The Columbia bicycles are of elegant design, best 
construction, fine finish, and are warranted, They ma 
be had with best ball-bearings, finest nickel plate, am 
other specialties of construction and finish,according to 
choice. 

The Mustang sa less expensive, plain und service- 
able style of bicycle made by ux for boys and youths. 

Physicians, clergymen. lawyers. business men of 
every class.are’ riding our Coluinblas tn nearly every 
Sate aud Territory to-day, with proat In poekct. wit 
benefit inhealth,and with delightf™l recreation, The 
W. Meetat Boston brought 800 men together on bicycies; 

ber them, and who have thelr 
ns In so many places, were at 
school and at home. Why don't every boy have abl- 
cycle? 

Send 2cent stamp for our 24-page Mustrated cata- 
logue and price-tist, with full information. 


THE POPE M’F’C CO., 


508 Washington Street, 
__» BOSTON MASS. | 


The Howard Manufacturing Co. 
364 Broadway, New York. 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
PARKER'S POCKET SCALE. 
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Or Write to Howard Manufacturing Oo., Now York. 
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COMPACT, STRONG, DURABLE, 
CAN BE CARRIED IN THE VEST POCKET. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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MEAS Uz CUB. FT 

Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pl 2 
and lies s(raight. Folded or opened instantly. Seif- 
ening, It is just the thing for hotels, offices, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the Ia 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for fm- 
pallder childrens Bem sou beer ipt of PI or C.0.D. 

‘or 50 cts. extra, with order. | will prepay expressage 
to any railroad station east of Mississip) y iver, and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 25 cents a 
Minnesota, Missour! and Iowa. Send for circulare, 

H. W. LADD, 108 Fulton St.. Boston; 207 Canal St, N.¥ sg 





NO OORDS OR BALANOES, 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
8S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N. FT. 


927 Arch St., Phila.; and 94 Market St., Chicago. 
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For the Companion, 
NED LIFKIN’S FOREFINGER. 

“What ever became of your forefinger, Ned?” 

“Oh, that >” said Ned, with a queer look. 

He stretched ont his long arm, holding up the 
stump of the first finger of his left hand, in the 
firelight, and showing where it had been taken off 
at the middle joint. 

“No, not thaf, but the part that’s gone!” 
said his comrade. “I’ve often wanted toask you 
about it, but didn’t feel quite well enough ac- 
quainted.” 

“Well, boys,” replied Ned, with a laugh, 
“after young fellows haye been tramping and 
camping together as long as we have in this sur- 
yéying expedition, in a wild country like this, 
it seems to me they ought to feel well enough 
acquainted to ask each other any familiar little 
questions of that sort. And I don’t mind telling 
you that I gave my miss! forefinger”—he 
wagged the stump in the light of the camp- 
fire and looked around on his companions— 
“for an education.” aE ie 

“Gave your forefinger for an education!” 
said another of the party. “That's as clear as 
mud! that explains it beautifully 

“But I should like to know,” resumed the 
first speaker, “‘just how a fellow can swap off a 
finger in that way, receiving a good education 
in return, for you seem to be tolerably well ed- 
ucated, Ned, especially in the civil-engineering 
line.” 
“Well, stir up the fire a little, Tom, 
nd I’ll gratify your curiosity.” 

see, E wasa poor boy ; my parents were 
i sent to live with my uncle, Isaac 
is sixteen years old. He is a 
hen ay farmer just out in V m7 

aa cise 

a ty ight as the bark to 
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some 


ye haint got no foolish notions in - 
|” he said to me almost the first thing 
tier tered his house, the first Sat 


I went to live with him. 
te not,” I said. ‘I expect to work for 
my living, and I don’t care how soon I begin. 


“That's right, that’s right,’ said he ‘That's 
the way to talk. We all have to work here, Ed- 
ward.’ 

“‘But I hope,’ I continued, ‘that I shall have 
a little time for my studies; for I hear that 
there is a first-rate school here in town.’ 

“*¥es, fust-best,’ said he; ‘but what's that 
to you? You're sixteen years old; you’ve mas- 
tered the common branches; you can read, 


vas cipher, and what more does a farmer’s 
y want ?” 


should like a good deal more if I could 
getit,' I replied. ‘If I could {0 to school a 
part of the year, and work to pay for my 
board’— 

“Well!” he interrnpted me, ‘I call that a 
foolish notion to begin with. Why can’t you 
be contented to buckle down to work as I have 
done allmy life? You can have two or three 
months’ schooling next winter, if that will suit 
you. I can’t see what you want of any more.’ 

“I said I would try to be contented with what I 
could get. But I soon found what hard work 
meant on that farm! I had hoped to get time to 
study at odd spells during the summer; but even 
if 1 got the time, I was so tired, especially when 
evening came, that I would fall right to sleep as 
890n as I tried to fix my mind on my books. 

“I made the most of my winter schooling, but 
that wasn't much, hard as I had to work nights 
and mornings about the place. I had seven or 
eight cows to milk; and as three or four more 
were coming in some time in February, Uncle Joe 
said he didn’t see but that I would have to leave 
school and drive the milk-wagon. 

“I was growing discouraged. ‘No use trying to 
get an education,’ I said, and began to neglect the 
studies which I couldn't do justice to. 

“Tt was in February. I was to leave school in 
afew days, when, going home one afternoon, I was 
reminded by the boys that Signor Menzo was to 
give three exhibitions in town during the weck, 
beginning that same evening. 

“He had appeared there before, and left a bril- 
liant reputation for his feats of ventriloquism and 
legerdemain. The boy's were-all going to sec him, 
and I Ganght the excitement. 

“I was afraid Uncle Joe would think this anoth- 
er of my foolish notions; so I hinted my inten- 

























tion to him very carefully. It was as I expected. 

“<The idea of payin’ out your money to see a 
nonsense-show like that!’ he exclaimed, contemp- 
tuously. ‘I thought you wanted to save your 


money for an education.’ 

“<7 find there isn’t much use in that, I replied. 
T let him think, however, that I had given up see- 
ing Signor Menzo. 


“But I badn’t. 
pocket to pay my admission-fee; and slipping out 
of the house after supper, 1 made haste to call for 
some other boys by the way, and went with them 
to the hall. 

“We were in good season, and got good seats. 
The house was crowded, and the signor was de- 


I had money enough in my 


lightful. I had never secn anything of the kind 
before, and I gave myself up to the unalloyed en- 
joyment of his amusing tricks. 

“My spirits were dashed a little, however, when 
calling for an assistant out of the audience, he se- 
lected ine. 

“T occupied a seat next to the aisle and near the 
platform. I stood up, because he told me to; and 
finally walked out in front of the audience. 

“But I was terribly. embarrassed. I really 
thought it would be fun to‘ assist the signor; but 
I hadn’t meant that Uncle Joe should know that 
I went to the exhibition, and I was sorry to be 
made conspicuous. Moreover, I was diffident, 
and a good deal—what shall I say ? 

“Well, the truth is,” Ned Lifkin went on, laugh- 
ing good-humoredly, “I was probably the most 
awkward, ungainly chap in that audience; and 
that, probably, was the reason why the signor 
chose me. 

“Although only seventeen years old, I was six 
feet tall, with limbs extraordinarily long in pro- 
portion to my body. Just the figure for him to 
play off his tricks upon! A titter of laughter 





from my acquaintances greeted me as I went for- 
ward. 

“I am pleased to see,’ said the signor,—who 
was no signor at all, but spoke English like the 
native-born Yankee he was,—‘that this young 
man is known to some of you. It will not be 
suspected that he is a confederate of my own. 


! Did you ever see me before, my young friend ?" 








































“Never till this evening,’ I replied. 

“Never till this evening,’ he repeated after me, 
in a louder voice. ‘But I shall hope for a better 
acquaintance. Now, my young friend, if you 
please, examine this box, and show it to the au- 
dience.’ 

“Tt was a plain little wooden box with a hinged 

cover and lock and key. Grinning bashfully, I 
held it up with my long arms, and showed the au- 
dience that it was empty. 
- “The signor then told me to lock it; which I did, 
and gave him the key. Then he told me to hold it 
on the top of my head, where everybody could see 
it, and hold it tight, for he was going to drive, by 
force of magic, some bullets into it, and if the 
force of the magic was too great, they might knock 
the box over upon the audience. 

“He then counted out six bullets, which he put 
under my hat on the table. He then came and 
placed me in a little different position, pressed my 
hands on the box, to make sure, he said, that his 
magic might not carry it away; stepped back, 
and touched the hat with his wand. 

“He touched it once and I could distinctly hear 
a bullet drop into the box. Another touch, and 
another bullet fell into it. And so on, till the six 
bullets had all been transferred from under the 
hat on the table into the locked box. 

“People in the audience heard them drop; and 
everybody, I guess, heard them rattle, when I 





signor's directions. Then he gave me the key, and 
T unlocked the box, and there were the six bul- 
lets!" 

“Six bullets, but not the six bullets,” said one 
of the young men around the camp-fire. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Ned. ‘I don't pretend 
to explain the signor’s tricks. And there's no use 
of describing any more of them, until he came to 
the trick in which I—for certain reasons—became 
particularly interested. That was the gun-trick. 

“He said any persons in the audience might see 
the gun loaded and mark the bullet which he 
would drop into it; then one might fire the bullet 
at him from the opposite end of the platform, and 
he would catch it. ‘You know about a gun?’ he 
said to me. 

“«T know enough to load and fire one,’ I replied. 

“¢Very well,’ he said. “The audience ‘on ti- 
dence in you; and that they may be sure there is 
no trickery in this performance, I will get you to 
put in the charge.’ 

“He handed me the gun—a very ordinary-look- 
ing single-barrelled fowling-piece, with an old- 
fashioned percussion-cap lock. Having put on a 
cap, he made me hold my hand while he poured 
some powder into it from a flask. 

“Nobody will doubt but that this is real pow- 
der, before we get through,’ he said; ‘but I want 
you to look at it. Does it look like powd 

“«Very much like powder,’ I said. 

““Then pour it into the gun. So far so good. 
Now fora wad. This will do.’ He handed me a 
fragment of newspaper, ‘Ram that down, and 
remember the old adage : 





















“*Ram you powder, not your lea 
And you'll be sure to kill dead.’ 
“[ pulled the ramrod out of its sheath, and 
ed down the load with it. Then he-asked 
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ai naw again. > * 


“The bullet was marked, and the signor galled 


upon the entire audience to look sharply, and: lis- 
ten intently, while he dropped it into the gun. 
We saw the bullet go in—I myself holding the 
gun—and heard it rattle down the barrel. 
Then I rammed down another wad. 

“T was abont to return the ramrod to its 
place, when the signor relieved me of it and 
laid it on the table. I understood that moye- 
ment a little later. 

“‘Now,’ said he, ‘the other gentlemen will 
please retire from the platform, while my young 
friend here shoots that bullet for me to catch. 
Are you a good shot ?” 

““Tolerably good,’ I replied, beginning to en- 
joy my part in the performance, although I had 
been made to appear sometimes very ridicu- 
lous, especially when the signor had play 
some of his feats of yentriloquism on me, and 
Thad seemed to utter the most absurd remarks, 
while I had not, in fact, opened my lips. You 
have all witnessed tricks of that kind. 

“Very well,’ said he, ‘you needn’t be a very 








exact marksman, for I can catch the bullet if 


it comes within my reach. But you must be 
careful and not shoot the audience. That would 
be a sorry return for their kindness.’ 

“T won't do that,’ I replied, in the midst of a 
general laugh at the bare suggestion of my mak- 
ing so bada shot. ‘But are you in earnest? Do 
you really mean that I am to shoot at you?" 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said he; ‘I can’t catch the bullet 
unless you do.” 

“To tell the truth, having seen the gun loaded, 
and being positive that real powder and lead had 
gone into it, I was afraid to shoot at him—afraid 
of seeing him fall dead on the platform before me 
if I aimed the barrel as well as I knew how. 

“But, reflecting that there must be some trick 
about it, I resolved not to draw back, and get 
laughed at for my weakness. I let him place me 
on the side of the platform, and held the gun to 
my shoulder in exact accordance with his instruc- 
tions. 

“Now don’t move from that attitude,’ he said, 
backing off from me. ‘Don’t move hand or foot, 
except to get a good aim exactly at the diamond- 
pin in my shirt-front here. That's the place I like 
to have a bullet start for, if I’m to catch it grace- 
fully.” 

“ ‘Signor,’ said I, growing excited, ‘if your gun 
is true, I can damage that diamond-pin for you, 
sv that you will never ask another man to fire at 
itt 

“ ‘No doubt,’ he replied, gayly, ‘unless I inter- 


took the box off my head and shook it, under the | cept the bullet, as I intend to do by catching it.’ 
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“He had got his position, about eight or nine 
paces from me, on the opposite side of the plat- 
form. 

“Now,” said be, ‘when I give the signal—one, 
neo, fre!—pull the trigger at the last word. Don’t 
finch! And he held his hands as if to catch an 
apple about to be flung at him. 

“He kept his eves fixed upon me with keenest 
on, and cried out, ‘One, treo, fire!" 

“T fired. The gun went off with a loud report, 
and for a moment I couldn't see the signor for the 
cloud of smoke before my eyes. Then there was 
a burst of applause, as he stepped forward to the 
centre of the stage, bowing and smiling at the au- 
dience, and holding up, between his thumb and 
foretinger, the marked bullet. 

“Meanwhile, I was becoming conscious that 
something had happened to my forefinger which 
wasn't so pleasant. Blood was spurting from it, 
and only some ragged flesh was left in place of the 
first two joints. 

“The signor was at my side in a moment, wrap- 
ping a handkerchief tightly about the wound. 
‘Say nothing!’ said he, in a low voice. ‘But run 
to @ surgeon as fast as youcan. Why did you 
move your hand? I charged you not to!” 

“My brain, like my finger, had been benumbed 
at first. But with the pain of the hurt, my wits 
came to me, and I saw what had happened. 

“He had been very particular, as I said, to place 
my hands on the gun as I held it, and I had not 
really intended to move them. But my arms 
were long for the attitude he gave me, especial! 
my lett arm, and just before pulling the trigger, I, 
without thinking what I did, slipped my hand far- 
ther up the barrel. That brought my finger over 
the hole made apparently for the ramrod, as in 
other guns. 

“But in this gun—constructed expressly for a 
juggler’s gun—the ramrod-sheath was the actual 
and only bore that communicated with the vent or 
percussion! It had been previously loaded with 
nothing but powder, and a light load, of course; 
and the report was to make the spectators believe 
that the chamber containing the bullet had been dis- 
charged. 

“But that was a false chamber, and the bullet— 
not the marked bullet, but one the signor had 
adroitly substituted for it—remained in the gun, 
to be afterwards withdrawn at his leisure; while 
the explosion of powder in the ramrod-chamber 
had carried away my tinger. So much fur haviu 
extraordinarily long arms. 

“But the thing could not be hushed up as readi- 
ly as the signor supposed. ‘I can’t find a surgeon 
outside of this hall anywhere!’ I exclaimed, in my 
fright and pain. ‘Doctors and everybody are 
here! 

‘Signor Menzo stepped to the front again. # 

“A slight accident to the boy, who failed to 
carry out my instructions,’ he said, blindly. 
‘Nothing serious. But if there is a surgeon in the 
audience, he'll oblige me by coming up on the 
platform.” 

“Two doctors advanced. Somebody else ad- 
vanced, too, whom [ wasn't glad to see. 

“One of my first thoughts, on seeing that I had 
really lost a finger, was, ‘Unele Joe will have to 
know it all now! He knew it sooner than I ex- 
pected. 

“Lt appeared that he had been as anxious that I 
shouldn't suspect Ae intended to visit the nonsense- 
show, as Thad been to keep my little secret from 
him. But there he was all the time, with his bat 
over his eyes, in a corner, while I was made a pub- 
lic spectacle. The accident drew him ont of his 
obscurity ; he came forward with the doctors, and 
entered with us the signor's retiring-room bebind 
the stage. 

Instead of upbraiding me on the spot, as I ex- 
pected he would, he looked at my finger-stump, 
which oue of the doctors whipped the signor’s 
handkerchief from, aud then turned wrathfully 
upon the signor himself. 

“<This is a sorry job for you, sir!’ he cried out. 
‘You'll have tt to pay for, or it'll cost you—it'll 
cost you dear!” 

“Certainly, I'll pay damages,’ the signor has- 
tened to say, no doubt having in view the harvest 
of his next two advertised nights. ‘Don’t make a 
noise about it. Are you the boy's father ?” 

“No, but I’m his uncle and guardian, and I’m 
bound to see that he has justice.’ 

“Po be sure. What do you call justice ? 

“«Well,’ said my uncle, hesitatingly, as if cast- 
ing up accounts in his head, ‘there’ll be the doc- 
tors’ bills, and the expense of keepin’ on him 
while he aint able to do chores with a finger like 
that, and—say fifty—seventy—a hundred dol- 
lars!’ 

“And my uncle put on a tremendous look, as if 
aware that he had named an enormous figure and 
meant to stand by it. 

“«Very good!’ said the signor, cheerfully. 
‘What does the boy say ?” 

“Before I eould reply, a voice I very well knew 
replied for me. 

“He says—or he will say, when he comes to 
reflect upon it—that a hundred dollars is no pay 
at all for an accident like that, which you alone 
are responsible for, Signor Menzo. You can well 
afford to pay ten times that; for here you are, 
making a hundred dollars a night, while he will 
be laid up for weeks with his injury, and never 
have but three whole fingers on that hand. What 
he must have, signor, is a thousand dollars.” 

“The man who said this was my teacher, and a 
warm friend of mine, Mr. Martin. I don't sup- 















































pose he Sreally expected to get a thousand dollars 
for me, though he insisted afterwards, as he did 
then, that it wouldn’t have been a cent too much. 
But he meant to open the signor’s eyesa little, and 
my uncle’s, too, by stating my side of the question 
clearly and strongly. 

“The signor declared that he would stand a law- 
suit, before he would pay any sucli sum as that. 
Mr. Martin reminded him that the trouble and loss 
of public patronage which such asuit would cause 
him, would equal many thousand dollars. 

“<I know more about that than you can tell 
me,’ the signor replied. ‘I’ll see you again pres- 
ently. My audience is growing impatient.’ 

“As it was found necessary to amputate my fin- 
ger at the joint, I went off with the doctors, leav- 
ing my Uncle Joe and my friend Mr. Martin to 
settle with the signor. 

“Well, he was a pretty fair sort of man, and he 
finally compromised the matter by paying four 
hundred and fifty dollars for my lost finger. I 
was more than satisfied with that, I was over- 
joyed; though Uncle Joe humbly admitted that 
they might have got more if we had let Mr. Mar- 
tin have his way. 

“<But four hundred and fifty dollars is such a 
pile of money!’ said he, when he brought it from 
the signor’s hotel, after the performance. ‘What 
under the sun will you do with it?” 

“I soon showed him what I would do with it. 
My disabled hand, and the small fortune that had 
fallen to me—well, boys, I see that you anticip 
Ine. 

“I did not leave school that February, nor in- 
deed that term at all. And when I did leave it, I 
did so only to eke ont my means by teaching a 
country school in the intervals of my studies. For, 
thongh the lost finger did not pay all my expenses, 
L really owe to it—as I told you in the first place 
—my education.” 
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For the Companion, 
A SPRING HAT. 
By Eleanor Kirk. 

Claire Donalson looked very sweet and pretty 
in her new spring dress. From her golden head 
to her French kid boots everything was as tasteful 
and as “stylish” as could well be imagined. 
ylish was a word much uscd by Miss Claire. 
Tndeed, there was no word in the linguage she so 
well understood. All the trifles of this young 
lady's toilet Lan air about them which was as. 
grateful to the artistic eve and sense as it was m- 
imitable. Claire's father provided her with every- 
thing she wanted. Her mother’s taste in dress 
was perfect, and Claire inherited her talent. 

Claire’s. spring hat had been waiting several 
weeks to be worn; for in her estimation to hasten 
the season would not be aristocratic ; therefore, the 
reverse of stylish. Claire's spring suit had been 
on exhibition several times, before the longed-for 
opportunity came when everybody could see it. 

Her companions had examined it, and some 
other girls who could not strictly be called com- 
panions, since Claire looked down upon them as not 
belonging to her set. She liked to show these poor 
girls the riches of her home and the elegance of 
her wardrobe. The admiration they expressed, 
and the longing in their eyes which they bad no 
intention of showing, were very gratifying to her 
vanity. 

It seemed to Claire that the time never would 
come for her to wear this spring suit; but it ar- 
rived at last, and on a Sunday morning, too, when 
she was free to wear the best dress she nad. 

Claire went to church alone that day. Her 
mother had a headache, and her father was not at 
home. How balmy and clear the air was! How 
beautifully everything in nature corresponded to 
her fine raiment! 

“Isn't that a stylish girl?” she heard one lady 
say to another as she passed them, Claire’s eyes 
brightened. 

“Stylish!” That was the adjective she most de- 
lighted to hear. To be called pretty was well 
enough, but stylish included everything. Stylish 
was pretty, and elegant, and graceful, and aristo- 
cratic, and unique, all in one. 

Further on, some one said, “That’s the most 
stylish suit I have seen yet;” and Claire knew 
that the woman was speaking of her. 

It was somewhat difficult to check the spring- 
ing, almost dancing, step, and put away the ex- 
pression of satistied vanity which even she had 
some objection to taking into church; but practice 
had made her very successful, and she entered the 
place of religious worship decorously, and took 
her seat in her father's pew. 

She had not intended to be quite so early. Still, 
the church was well filled, and she consoled her- 
self with the thought of coming more prominently 
before the public when the service was over. 

When the voluntary began, Claire began to look 
about her. Spring smiled in through the stained 
glass windows, and lit up the sombre old church 
with its promise of new life. The whole congre- 
gation seemed dressed in garments to match the 
sunshine. Even old Granny Wilder, in the side 












































pew near the utp had pat on @ new gray silk 
veil in honor of the season, and Peggy, her grand- 
daughter— 

But what was it that so suddenly drove the se- 
rene expression from Claire’s face, and brought a 
gleam of anger into her eyes ? 

Peggy Wilder, the “little dowdy nobody,” had 
on a hat exactly like hers, at least in effect. It 
was the same material, trimimed with feathers cor- 
responding to hers, with a wreath of rosebuds 
round the front. 

Claire's feathers were marabout, and as delicate 
and changeable as the pink of an evening sky. 
Peggy’s feathers were not marabout, the rosebuds 
were not French, and the hat was unbecoming to 
the thin, sallow-faced young girl. 

These facts made no difference to Claire. She 
had shown Peggy Wilder her spring hat, and the 
“ow, disagreeable creature” had dared to “pat- 
tern” after her. 

In ber anger she felt as if she could hardly re- 
frain from seizing Peggy’s hat and trampling it 
into the dust. One thing was certain, however; 
she would make Peggy Wilder repent her impu- 
dence in copying her hat. 

The unhappy girl heard but little of the sermon. 
She knew nothing of the prayers, or the singing, 
so occupied had she been with her wounded vanity 
and thouglits of revenge. 

On the way home from church, she told the 
story of Peggy’s meanness and dishonesty to two 
%r three ot her young friends, and they all prom- 
ised to help her teach the impudent girl “a lesson 
she would not forget.” 

Mrs. Donalson only laughed when her datgh- 
ter told her what she hid seen, and how she telt 
about it. “Why, you foolish child,” she said, “if 
you don't say anything about it, no one will ever 
see the slightest resemblance between the two hats. 
Why, Claire, she must look like a fright!" 

The next day at school, Claire und Peggy were 
accidentally thrown together. 

“O Claire!” Peggy exclaimed, her voice and 
eyes full of admiration, “you did look too lov 
yesterday! You seemed to me just like Spring 
herself’ 

Claire looked her companion over slowly from 
head to foot, and with an expression of scurn pit- 
iful to behold, said,— 

“And you looked like a very yellow and a very 
ragged rag baby 

Then she passed on with head erect, amidst the 
s sand liuughter ofa few girls “in her particu- 
lar set,”"—as Claire was in the habit of remarking, 
—while Peggy, pale and astonished, stared help- 
lessly after them. 

What it was all about, the unhappy Peggy had 
not the slightest kuowledge. She had greatly ad- 
mited Claire's hat, and When shetand her grand- 
mother had gone to the shops te choose some nec- 
essary articles for spring wear, she had innocently 
selected inaterials which in colors were somewhat 
like those used by her schoolmate. 

Peggy never knew what was becoming to her- 
self, but she had the most perfect appreciation of 
beauty and fitness in others. Claire had been a 
stant wonder to Pergy. She had admired her 
with all her heart, and until now had always 
found her willing to accept her homage. 

Peggy comprehended that she, herself, was plain 
and awkward as well as poor, and very far below 
the haughty Claire in the social scale. It would 
have been a relief to Pegey to have told her grand- 
mother what had happened, but the old lady did 
not like Claire, and the only result would have 
been to add to her prejudice. 

The next day the girls let Peggy alone with 
more of purpose in their behavior than she had 
ever noticed before. But the keen edge of the 
pain which the words of Claire had caused was 
wearing off, and Peggy found berself humming a 
tune, much to her own surprise. 

That evening Peggy studied her lessons in the 
kitchen of the little cottage where she and her 
grandmother lived. Their cottage was a full halt- 
mile away from Claire’s elegant home. It was 
pleasantly situated, and was clean and tidy out- 
side and in. 

Grandmother Wilder had gone to visit a neigh- 
bor a few doors away, and Peggy was alone. She 
lad. finished the study of her lessons, and was 
packing up her books, when she beard a knock at 
the back door, and when Peggy opened it, a boy 
handed her a large package on which was her 
name and addres: 

“Thank you,” said Peggy, without asking any 
questions. She was too well-bred to show sur- 
prise before a messenger, but was really in such a 
state of agitation that she scarcely knew what she 
did. 

This was the first time that Peggy had ever re- 
ceived any package directed to herself, and it is 
no wonder that her fingers trembled as she untied 
the twine and removed the wrapping: 

This was what met her astonished cyes;—a 
great coal-scuttle of a black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with every imaginable color and shade of old rib- 
bon, flowers and feathers. There was a wreath of 
faded and forlorn roses round the front, and on one 
of the strings was pinned a piece of paper with 
these words : 


“A apring hat for Peggy Wilder, ‘Thia hat ia en- 
tirely original in design, and will be far more becoming 
to Miss Peguy’s fair complexion than the imitation hat 

the were last Sunds 
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Claire Donalson could not have hit upon a more 
cruel revenge than this proved to be. With the 
note in one hand, and the odious hat in che other, 








Peggy stood like one petritied. She knew now 
what it that had angered Claire, and the poor 
girl’s mortification was inexpressibly distressing. 

At last, with a moan of despair, she threw her- 
self on her knees, and began to pray. From a 
child she had been taught to pray, and in her 
anguish she instinet! sought the sympathy 
that was truer and stronger than any human heart 
could give. 

“O Father!” she ered, “please hear a poor girl 
to-night, and tell her what todo, Hf T have done 
wrong, help me to know it, that IT imay make it 
right again. Dear Lord! Tam so poor and igno- 
rant and plain that no one can love me but you. 
If I am good and true, I know that thou wilt love 
me. And [ want to be. I do try to be, Wilt 
thou not pity and love me and comfort me now? I 
did not mean to do wrong, but I am so wounded 
by what the girls have done, that ] almost wish 
I could die. O Father, it is very bard to bear! 
Teach me to love thee more, that L may be a bet- 
ter girl Help me to forgive those who insult 
me and hurt my teelin, In thy pity and mer 
hear my prayer, and comfort me in my distres 

When the messenger left the house, Claire Don- 
alson and two companions, Kitty Mason and 
Marian Ray, slipped softly up to the partly opencd 
window of the kitchen to see if possible the etfect 
her revenge would have upon Pege: 
j bold, and entirely unscrupulous about hurting an- 
other's feelings, and had just as soon be discovered 
by Pegiy as not. Ifshe could not have scen Pezgy 
open the package, there would have | 
tle satisfaction in the transaction for her. 

When the poor girl dropped on her knee 
prayer, the listeners stood spellbound. ‘This was: 
} something so different from what they had es 
pected, that even Claire telt for a moment that her 
conduct was cruel and wicked. 

As soon as Pegyy had finished, Claire started 
jfor the street. Ma Ray followed, but Witty 
Mason, trembling from head to foot with shame 
and repentance, walked straight into the kitchen, 

“Posey,” said Kitty, controlling her voice by a 
great effort, “L heard you ask God to forgive your 
enemies. If you can forgive me, perhaps f can 
have courage to ask God to forgive me, too, 1 
helped trim that thing,” she hurried on, pointing 
tou the hat, “and [ came here to sce its eect upon 
you. I don't know how T ever could have been 
so cruel,” she added, with a burst of tears. 

Peggy's pitiful face was now more pititul than 
ever, and her forgiveness was as sweet and as 
royal as the heart of an angel conld have wished. 

Claire and her friend waited outside for Kitty, 
with the messenger whom they had commissioued 
tosee them safely home. They could not leave 
Kitty behind, although Claire, now more ayzre 
j than ever, spoke several times ‘about doin so. 
Kitty appeared at last with the hatin ber hand. 
“What are you going to do with that thir 
| Claire inquired, with Hashing eyes. 

“LT think it better be divided in’ three part 
Kitty answered, “so that cach of us may have 
something to remember our meanness by 
puoand Pesey will boid) prayer 
itchen regularly after this. How 










































































































“T suppose 
meetings in her 
delightful!” 

“TL went to scoff, but Tve been tanght a_ lesson 
that Io shall not soon forget,” said) Kitty, sol- 
eunly. “1 have no doubt Peggy can teach me at 
least how to treat my companions, for I nnd 
have been very foolish and very wicked.” 

“Bosh!” said Claire. 

Pezgy did not wear her spring hat again, She 
made one that was less conspicnous, and much 
more becoming, and even in this small matter, 
overcame evil with good. 
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BENEFIT OF TRAVEL. 

An Envlishman who for fifty years has done a large 
amount of work with his pen attributes his youthful 
spirits, thongh he Is near eighty, to one cause, among 
other cxusex, namely: to hix habit, pow and then, of 
making a clean breast and change in his location and 
mode of life. He #7 

‘Travel ia one of the great invigorators of the xystem 
Voth physically and intellectually, Wheu T have found 
a morbid condition atealing over me, [ lrave at over 
started off on a pedestrian or other journey. 

‘The change of place, scene, atmosphere, of all the ob- 
jects occupying the daily attention, has at once put to 
flight the enemy. It has vanished as by a epell. There 
is nothing like a throwing off the harness and giving 
mind and body a holiday—a treat to all sorte of new ob- 
jects. 

Once, a wretched, nervous feeling grew upon me: T 
flung it off by mounting a stagecoach, and then taking 
a walk from the Land’s End, in Cornwall, to the north 
of Devon. It was gone forever. 

Another time, the le dinners and blit 
clreulating decanter, w sry men that 1 found it 
almost impossible to avoid altogether without cutting 
my valuable connections, gave me a dreadful dyspepsiae 

I became Iivingly sensible of the agonies of Prome- 
theua with the daily vulture gnawing at bis vitals. At 
once I started with all my family for a year’s sojourn in 
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Germany, which, in fact, proved three years, But the 
fiend had left me the very first day. 

‘The moment I quitted the British shore the tormentor 
quitted me. I suppose he preferred staying behind, 
where he was aware of so many promising subjects of 
his diabolical art. 

New diet, new and carly hours, and alll the ypvelties 
of forcign life, made hia approach to me impossible. 1 
have known him no more, during these now thirty 
years. 
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For the Companion, 


A HIDEOUS TOLL-GATHERER. 


In the year 1857, T was mate of the ship Ellen Bird, 
then making her third voyage. It was in the palmy 
days of the sandal-wood «nd beeswax trade, and we 
were at the Island of Timor, anchored at Delhi haven, 
taking in a cargo. 

Sandal wood, ao valuable because of its enduring 
perfume for the manufacture of fancy work-boxen, desks 
and cabinets, could, at that time, be obtained in consid- 
erable quantities in ‘Timor. It grows there asa small 
Umber tree among the mountains of the interior. ‘The 
natives are hired to take it to the harbor in small 
logs, carried on the shoulders ef two or three men 
walking together, or upon the back« of their tamed 























ponies. 

While slowly taking in this part of our cargo, lox by 
I, aw mate of the versel, was dexpatehed on a trip 
id, to hasten the col jon of beexwax. ‘Three of 
npanied me. Some twenty native 
of the island also went with us to take up the wild bees’ 
nests, and these wi to be paid in goods at the vessel 
for all the wax they might gather. 

For over a week we slept in two bamboo huts set up 
on ports, with thatched rooft, at a place the natives 
called the Dardces, twenty or twenty-five miles back 
from Delhi. 

Dardce is the Timorese name for a very curious tree, 
the roots of which rise out of the ground in a tan- 
gled, complicated pyramid to the height of sixty, and 
even eighty, feet. It is at the top of this vast 
the real trunk of the tree begins, branching ou! 
ina top almost as th ay the root. 

Often these wide-spread and thickly-woven dardee 
roots inclose an open space at their centre, where one 
imay etund directly beneath the great trunk overhead. 
‘These root systems rre net unfrequently thirty, forty 
and even fifty feet iu diam: » exhibiting a singularly 
grotesque, gnarl d appearance; and where a forest of 
them stand moderately close together, they present to 
the eye a most bewildering maze. 

But the forests of Timor are, as a rule, by no means 
dense. Open plats, full of rank, coarse grass and flow- 
era, alternate with the groves of larger trees; and the 
whole country round about the huts, where we spent 
our nights, was one great natural apiary. ‘The hute, in 
fact, were built by bee-hunters, who each year visit the 
district to get honey and wax. 

Much as has been said and written concerning bees, 
Tthink the reader will yet find something novel in a 
brief description of the wild becs of Timor, and the 
odd method by which the natives capture them. 

‘These bees (the apis dorsata) do not, like the wild 
bees of America cel others ountrics, build thetr nests 
in hollow trees, or clefts in the erage. I was astonished 
to ace hanging tc the lower side of some stout branch, 
far up in the tops of the loftiest (recs, a great cone of 
honey-comb, often four fect in diameter by five feet in 
length. 

‘Theae combs are so piled and covered in as to resist 
the weather completely, and are cemented to the branch 
with a thick, glutinous stump of very tough and com- 
pact wax. 1 estimated the weight of some of these 
large combs at three hundred pounds. 

During the week we were in the forest, we took, I 
should think, ne: hundred of these honey-concs, 
The honey, save what we could ent with our food, was 
of no use to us, and I have little doubt that thirty or forty 
thousand pounds of honey were destroyed by us in that 
one week; for the wax was all that we cared to take. 

"The first time I saw the natives take a bees’ nest, 1 
thought their method of doing it as curious as the nest 
itself wan odd. 

‘This particular nest hung from a limb of a tall, 
atraight, smooth-barked eucalyptus tree, seventy-five 
fect from the ground. ‘I'he trunk of the tree wasa yard 
or more in diameter. ‘To cut it down would bave been 
several hours’ work, even for an experienced woods- 
man; while to climb it, nfler the ordinary fashion, 
would have been out of the question. This is the way 
Benu, one of the Timor men, ret to work. 

First, he took from his bundle a torch of some resi- 
nous wood, and lighted it. This torch he attached to 
hia waiat-cloth, or girdle, by means of a string some 
ten feet long, so that as he climbed up, the slowly 
Durning, but densely smoking, torch would bang be- 
neath him. 

"To his girdle was also hung a chopping-knife, for cut- 
ting off the comb from the branch, and a long line, in a 
coil, for lowering it to the ground. Fola, another of 
the men, now brought him a strong bueh rope, or 
creeper. some twenty fect long, green and pliable, and 
freshly ent from a thicket. > 

Benu first passed one end of this erceper round the 
trunk of the tree, then grasping an cnd of itin each 
hand, leaned back, and setting his feet agalnat the trunk, 
he began to walk up the tree, holding fast by the bush- 
rope and throwing it up, by aquick jerk, after every 
accond step. It was wonderful to note the skill with 
which he took advantage of the least roughness, or scar 
in the bark, to yet a hold for the loop, or for his feet. 
He was not much more than a minute going up sixty 
feet. 

All this time, he was almost enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke from the torch, which seemed to prevent the 
beca from settling upon his body; which, but for his 
waist-cloth, was entircly bare and exposed to their 
stings. 

Arriving directly bencath the limb to which the comb 
was suspended, by adexterous apring, he threw him- 
self partly over it, then drawing up hia torch, so that ita 
smoke completely enveloped his body, he rested for 
some moments before creeping out on the branch to cut 
off the comb. 

‘Thousands of the bees were flying about him, and 
thousands more were clinging in black masses to the 
outside of the cumb. But upon Denu's holding out the 
torch beneath it, they all rose ina dense cloud, filling 
the forest with their deep, solema hum, 
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Defended by the smoke, Renu had in a moment or 
two more made a double noose of his smaller linc round 
the comb; and then, with a few deft cuta of hia chopper, 
he cleaved off the cone from the limb, and lowered it 
unbroken to the ground. In three minutes more he 
had walked down the tree, much as he had walked up, 
aud stood among us, none the worse for his exploit, 
with the exception of a few stings. 

Afterwards, I repeatedly saw Fola, Amme, Motuleet 
anda dozen others of our native equad, climb up for 
nests in the same way. It was their customary method. 
Nothing would have induced me to attempt such a feat; 
nor could any of our sailors be induced or cajoled into 
attempting It. 

A little way out from our huts, on the further side 
and just beyond the three dardee trees, there wus a 
rocky gully, or gulch, twenty-five or thirty feet in 
depth, and from forty to fifty feet wide. So ateep were 
its sides, and #o tangled with creepers and vines, that to 
cross it we should have been forced to make a long de- 
tour, either below or above, had it not been for a bridge, 
which nature had provided in the shape of a tree which 
had fallen across the ravine, spanning it completely 
from bank to bank. 

Ithad beena very large cld tree. ‘The ahattercd top lay 
on the aide next our huts; and the ends were overrun by 
a luxuriant wild grape-vine, loaded down with clusters 
of grapes, the outer skins of which were covered with 
hair! But their flavor was delicious, though on first 
putting one in your mouth, the hair gave you @ very 
peenliar xensation. 

Winding through the top of the tree with the vine, 
there was a beautiful crown-lily, displaying its glorious 
fextoons of bloxnoms side by side with the strange bairy 
pe clusters, so that a most singular and gorgeous 
effect was produced. 

‘The trunk of the tree, 
which was at least four 
feet in diameter, offered 
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a perfectly safe bridge across the gully; and for the 
first four days we were constantly going back and 
forth on it. Ithad evidently been used for this pur- 
pore, either by men or wild animals, long before our 
arrival, for the log was worn smooth apparently by the 
many feet that had passed and repassed on it. 

Though alill tolerably sound and strong, the log was 
plainly a hollow one; and out near the middle of it 
there was a hole in the upper side. I noticed this hole 
the first time I went across, and thought what an ugly 
thing 1 would be to step into it when crossing with a 
load. It must have been not far from a foot and a half 
in diameter. 

Several times, while walking over this log, I noticed 
a strange, sicsening odor coming from it, which, though 
faint,wne very nauseating; and once, when standing 
stillfor a moment, looking down into the gully beneath 
it, I saw some bunches of what appeared to be bones, 
wadded together. There were a good many of these 
lying there among the vines and rank grasa, and I con- 
cluded that a number of animals had died, or been 
killed there, and that the peculiar odor came from 
there. : 

‘The fourth evening we were there, just at sunset, 
when the natives were coming in from bee-hunting, 
each with his great sack of mashed comb on his head, I 
auddenly heard a fearful outcry In the direction of this 
gully. 

“Some of ’em have tumbled off’n that log!” Myers, 
one of the sailors with me, called out, and we all ran 
from the hut where we were eating supper, to see what 
had caused so dreadful a shriek. 

On coming in sight of the log that apanned the ravine, 
a strange apectacle presented itself. Dangling from the 
under side of the log, struggling and shricking, hung 
one of tho natives—a brother of Benu, named Oati. 

‘At the same instant I perceived the folds of a mon- 
atrous mottled snake, rising in great loops above the 
Jog, and heard a native who was standing on the farther 
cnd of the log screaming, “U'lar lehat! U'lar lehai! 
(Great snake! Great snake!) ‘“ 7asahu! tasahu!” 
(Help! help!) “Come forth, white chief, with your fire 
gun!" 

‘Without waiting to get my gun, for poor Oati's shricks 
were awful to hear, I seized a Jarge handspike lying 
near, and dashing out on the log, delivered two heavy 
blows upon the serpent’s writhing folds, either of which 
T feel certain would have broken an ox's back. 

Feeling these, the monster dropped Oatl, whom it 
had seized by the thigh in its mouth and was holding 
up by main strength, and rearing its huge, flattened 
head six or seven fect above the log, looked me full in 
the face, its great eyes dilated with fury and its tongue 
licking the air with a strange hissing sound. 

It was a sight to startle the bravest of men. I struck 
at its head and leaped backward on the log, but lost my 
footing when close to the bank of the gully, and slipping 
off the tree-trunk, went tearing down through the vincs 
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to the bottom. 
‘The fall did not hurt me much, but J wag snarled up 








in vines, and it wan some moments before I could atrug- 
gle out, or even clear away the follage sufficlently to 
see whether the great snake was afler me or not. I 
could hear a tremendous shouting and noise, however, 
and soon the reports of several guns. 

The moment I got clear of the lianas, I ran through 
the bushes and grass, down the bed of the gully; and 
here I came upon Onli, crawling off on his hands and 
knees. His thigh was blecding profusely from several 
deep, ugly-looking holes, and his ankle was out of joint 
from the fall. 

‘There waa so savage a battle going on above us, that 
my shouts for assistance were unnoticed. Afer rev. 
eral efforts 1 succeeded in throwing Oati's ankle joint 
back into place; and then binding up hia leg the best I 
could, I helped him along to a place where it was possi- 
blo for us to climb out. 

But altogether this had occupied fifteen or twenty 
minutes; so that the fight which Myers and Benu, 
Amme, Fola and the rest were making with the “lar 
lehai” was now for the most part over. 

The shots had driven the acrpent back into the log; 
whence, according to Oati, it had darted its head out to 
seize him, as he walked across. Mycra wasnow watch- 
ing for it—firing whenever it thrust its head out from 
the hole. He said that he had put two halls clean 
through its body before it had commenced to slide back 
into its retreat. * 

Benu now brought an axe, acd in the course of an 
hour the great log was cut off, close to the bank, and 
fell down with a loud crash—one end of it—into the 
gully. It split as it fell, and the body of the python 
was thrown partly out of the hollow; but the crack 
closing somewhat again, na the cnd of the log came to 
reat on the bottom of the gulch, the great reptile was 
held fast within it. 






isted there, emitting a most horrl- 
ing it was caught-fast, the natives went down and 
h with karidspikes. They then cut away the log and 
I out. 

pocket-rule I measured off a ten-foot pole, and when I 








say that I placed this pole three times along the dead serpent’s body, 
and had still a foot to spare off its tail, perhaps I shall be accused of 
telling “a snake story.; 

At the middle, its body was nearly us thick 
its neweswere ax jarge axclam shells. 





nevertheless, it’s the truth. 

© man’s; and 
But fre most ferocious feat- 
great, bony, flattened head, with its huge gaping jaws 





and great lidless eyes. Its colors were a pale yellow along the 
belly, shading to coppery hues on its sides, with livid brown and black 


markings along the back. 

There {a little doubt that this monstrous creature had 
Jong had {ts lurking-place in the old log; and it made 
me shudder to think how many times we had all passed 
back and forth over its head. 
4+ --————_ 

PANSIES. 
I send thee pansies while tife year is young, 

Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night; 
Flowers of remembrance, ever fondly sung 


By all the chiefest of the 6 of Light; 
And if fn recollection Hy 
at were not truc, 


1 tell thee that the “pansy treak’d with jet” 
the heart’s-case that the poets knew. 
s of a gift unsought, 
We back a thought, 
Good Words. 
























And for the pansies se! 
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For the Companion, 
THE MOON. 

By Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 


Tam going to ray a few words about the moon; but 
there are many matters relating to her of great in- 
terest which I must leave untouched, for the simple 
reason that there is noLroom 
to speak of them in a single 
Paper. 

Thus the moon's changes 
of shape from the horned 
moon to the half, and thence 
to the full moon, with the 
following cbanges from full 
to half, and 80 to the horned 
form again, are well worth 
studying; but I should want 
all the space I am going to 
occupy, merely to explain 
properly those changes 
alone. Bo a atudy of the 
way in which the moon 
rules the tides would, J am 
sure, interestevery thought- 
ful reader; but there is not 
room for it here. 

Let ua now turn to con- 
sider the moon; not as the 














sixty-five miles in diameter; very much less, therefore, 
than our earth, which has a diameter of about seven 
thousand nine hundred and twenty miles. Thus the 
moon's surface is less than one-thirteenth of the carth’s, 
Instead of two hundred millions of square miles as the 
earth has, the moon has only about fourteen millions of 
nquare miles, or about the same surface an North and 
South America together, without the great American 
islands of the Arctic regions. 

The volume of the carth excceds that of the moon 
more than forty-nine times. But the moon's substances 
in somewhat lighter—on the whole, of course, for there 
may be, and probably are, substances in the moon far 
denser than the carth, regarded xs a whole; as d7nee, 
in fact, as our heaviest metals. Thua the masa, or 
quantity of matter in the moon, instead of being a forty - 
ninth part of the earth's, is about an cighty-firnt part. 

This small companion world travels like our own 
earth around the eun, at o distance of nincty-three mil- 
Hons of miles. 

‘The path of the moon around the sun in in fact 50 
nearly the same as that of the earth, that it would be 
almost impossible to distinguish one from the other, if 
they were both drawn on a sheet of paper a foot or 80 
in diameter. 

You may perhaps be surprised to find me thus saying 
that the moon travels round the sun, when you have 
Ueen accustomed to hear that the moon travels round 
the carth. In reality, however, it is round the eun 
the moon travels, though certainly the moon and the 
earth circle around each other. 

‘The distance of the moon from the carth is not always 
the same, but the average, or mean distance, amounts 
to about two hundred and thirty-cight thousand, eight. 
hundred and twenty-eight miles. Thia ia the distance 
between the centres of the two globes. With this dis- 
tance ecparating them, the companion worlds—the 
earth and the moon—cirele round each other, as they 
both travel round the central sun. 

But now you will be curious to learn whether our 
companion planet, the moon, really presents the ap- 
pearance of a world, when studied with a powerful tel- 
encope. 

If we judged the moon in thia way, we should say 
that she not only in not inhabited by living creaturca, 
but that she could not possibly be inhabited. What is 
it that makes our earth a fit abode for ua who live upon 
it? Her surface is divided into Jand and water. We live 
on the land, but without the water we should perixh. 

Were there no water, there would be no clouds, 
no rain, no snow, no rivers, brooks, or other streams. 
Without these there could be no vegetable life, and 
without vegetable life there could be no animal life, 
even if animals themselves could live without water. 

Yet again, the earth's globe is enwrapped in an at- 
mosphere —the air we breathe. Without this air 
neither animals nor vegetables could live. I might go 
further and show other features of the earth which we 
are at present justified in regarding as essential to the 
mere existence, and still more to the comfort, of crca- 
tures living upon the earth. 

Now, before the telescope was Invented, many aa- 
tronomers believed that there is water on the moon, 
and probably airalso. Kepler, in particular, expressed 
his helief,—very shortly before Galileo had studied the 
muun's surface with the telescope,—that the darker 


parts of the moon's surface are sens, the 
Veing land regions. 
But as soon as Galileo examined the 


largeat telescope (and a very weak telescope ft Was), 
he found that, whatever the dark parts of the moon may 
be, they certainly are not scas. ‘Their surface is seen to be 
covered over with irregularities which remain there all 
the time. 

Some of these irregularities are manifestly the 
craters of extinct volcanoes; others are less distinctly 
voleanic in origin, but unquestionably are not fen- 
tures of great lunar seas. Some markings were cen 
which Galileo regarded as possibly rivers; though he 
quickly saw how unlikely it was that there could be 
rivers where there were no seas. 

More and more powerful telescopes have since been _ 
turned on the moon. It has been shown that there are 
not only no acas, but no rivers, pools, laker, or other 
water surfaces. No clouds are ever acen to gather over 
any part of the moon's surface. In fact, nothing has 
ever yet been seen on the moon which suggests in the 
slightest degree the existence of water on her surface, 
or even that water could at present possibly exiet, 
and, of course, without water, it is safe to infer, there 
could be ncither vegetable nor animal existence. 

It would seem, then, 
that apart from the ab- 
sence of air on the moon 
(a clreumstance presently 
to be more fully consid- 
ered), there is such an en- 
tire absence of water that 
no creatures now living 
on the earth could possi- 
bly exist upon the moon. 
Certainly man could not 
exist there, nor could an- 
imals belonging to any ex- 
cept the lowest orders of 
animal life. =i 

But let ue consider more 
attentively the telescopic 
appearance of the moon, 
and its meaning. 

In Fig. 1, we have a 
picture of the moon which 
has been carefully copied 





light which makes our Fig.1. Photographic View of the Moon as Seen through from a photograph, 80 


nights beautiful, or an the 
body which governs the mighty ocean in its tidal sway, 
but as another world, the companion planct of the 
earth. 

It has always been a matter not only of the deepest 
curiosity, but of the greatest scientific Import, whether 
other planets, and particularly our own satellite, are in- 
habited or exhibit any traces whatever of animal or veg- 
ctable life. One or two astronomers have claimed the 
discovery of vegetation on themoon’s surface, by reason 
of the periodic appearance of a greenish tint; but as 
the power of the telescope is such as to Lring the moon 
to within about a hundred and twenty miles of us, 
these alleged appearances cannot be satisfactorily veri- 
fied. 

The moor, is a globe, two thousand one hundred and 


‘a Small Telescope. 


that it represents not 
what has been merely seen with the telencope, bat 
what has been recorded by the photographic plate,—in 
fact, a photographic likences of the moon. 

‘And here I may state that by the aid of photography, 
we are now enabled to procure such perfect “pictures” 
of the moon that any one who examites them may have 
‘as good an idea of the appearance of our satellite's sur- 
face, as if it was observed through an ordinary tele. 
scope. 

You notice in this picture that the parts of the moon 
which are lightest in tint are also the most uncven. 
They show very large craters, as if tremendous volcanic 
forces had been at work In these regions. The darker 
parts, though not absolutely smooth, show fewer irreg. 
ularitjes and smaller craters, 
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Now the very fact that there are craters and 
other signs of volcanic energy in the moon shows 
that there must at some time have been disturb- 
ances like these—such as earthquakes and erup- 
tions—which are produced on our earth by the 
forces at work beneath her surface. 

There are certainly no volcanic cruptions now in 
the moon, for if there were we should be able to sce 
the burning masses within the great craters, many 
of which are more than forty or fifty miles in 
diameter, and sone still larger. 

One of the most remarkable of the great lunar 
craters is shown in Fig. 2. Nor are there any 
reasons for supposing that large regions of the 
moon's surface are at any time disturbed by 
movements like those which produce our carth- 
quakes. 

We begin, then, to see that if ever the moon was 
like our earth, it was in long past ages. 

But when once this thought has occurred to us, 
we find that it accounts for other things as well. 
For instance, the darker parts of the moon are, as 
T have said, the most level portions. They also 
he at a lower level than the regions around them, 
bordered by mountain regions, just as the great 
prairies of America are 
bordered b y an elevated 
region between the 
Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada, We 
may be sure there is a 
meaning in the dark- 
ness of these vast low- 
Jying lunar plains. Let 
us try to consider what 
that meaning may he. 

Now what is there 
about the lower levels 
of a world like our carth 
which distinguishes 
them from the higher? 
The regions at a lower 
level are those which 
are occupied by seas 
and oceans. And though this thought does not 
help us at once to explain the darker tints of the 
lunar seas, for we know that there are no seas and 
oceans on the moon, it leads us, if we follow it up, 
to an explanation which seems reasonable and 
sufficient. 

All the time, the surface of the land is washed 
by rains which carry down large quantities of 
earth in the form of mud to the rivers, which in 
turn carry down this matter to the seas. Thus 
earthy matter is being spread over the floor of the 
ocean. So that if the seas and oceans were in any 
way removed,—as, for instance, if they were swal- 
lowed up in the interior of the earth,—the floors of 
the scas would present a different appearance from. 
the parts which, before that time, had formed the 
continents. And if our earth were looked at from 
a very great distance,—as from another planct,— 
she would show two distinct kinds of surface, the 
parts which had been continents showing great 
mountain ranges, craters, and other features now 
belonging to the land, while the parts which had 
been occupied by seas would show large flat re- 

gions, with smaller irregularities, and a more uni- 
form tint. 

It seems not unreasonable to regard a pecuhari- 
ty of color on the moon, thus especially limited to 
the lower levels, as caused in some such way as I 
have just described. If there never were any fluid 
matter on the moon, I cannot see how the lower 








Fig. 2. The Great Lunar Crater Copernicus, 





levels could possibly come to differ uniformly from 
the higher levels. Since 
they do thus differ, it 
seems reasonable to be- 
heve that large parts of 
the mnoon’s surface 
must once have been 
fluid. If fluid, why not 
seas hke those of our 
earth? 

For my own part, 
secing that the moon, 
like the earth, certdinly 
had great volcanoes in 
past times, and that the 
great dark plains on 
her surface cannot well 
be explained without 
supposing that she had 
seas, also, like the earth, I feel tolerably sure that 
avery long time ago the moon was like a small 
earth, with continents and seas, mountains and 
yalleys, air and water, clouds and mists, rain, 
snows and winds, rivers, streams, brooks, and 
all those other features which fit our own carth 
to be a home for us and our fellow-creatures, ani- 
mal and vegetable. . 

It seems to me most likely, also, that at that 
time, when the moon was fit to be inhabited by liv- 
ing creatures, shc was so inhabited; though I 
need hardly say we can sce no trace of the former 
existence of lunar living creatures. 

Yon may think that it is rather bold to believe 
all this for no better reasons than that the moon 
was certainly once the scene of volcanic outbursts, 
and scems to have had once a Jarge part of her 
surface fluid. But it is to be noticed that the for- 
mer existence of great volcanoes on the moon im- 
plies also other features of resemblance to our 
earth, while the explanation 1 have given above 
of the dark, flat plains is not complete unless, be- 
sides believing in seas which formerly occupied 
those regions, we beheve also in an atmosphere like 





Fig. 3. An Imaginary Lunar Landscape. 


rain and snow could fall on the lunar uplands, to 
be carricd down by lunar streams and rivers to 
the great lunar seas. 

Yet it is certain that there are now no seas on 
the moon. Nor can there be any air,—at least, 
such air as we could breathe. This absence of air 
is shown in many ways. Let us consider one. 

The telescope shows that the shadows thrown 
by the lunar mountains are perfectly black. Now 
what prevents the shadows thrown by a mountain, 
or a hill, or a house, on the earth, from being per- 
fectly black ? 

‘You can casily answer this question, if you 
stand in such a shadowcd place. For you then 
see that all the light there comes from the sky. 
When, then, we sce that no light at all comes to the 
shadows of lunar mountains, that shows us there 
is no sky overhead there. And to say there is no 
sky is to say there is no air, or only very, tery 
thin ai For our sky is really air, lit up by the 
sun’s light. 

So the moon must present such a scene as is 
shown in Fig. 3,—a dry, desert waste, with the 
heavens perfectly black even in the daytime, ex- 
cept for the glories of the star groups. No life 

. can possibly exist in 
) that airless, waterless 
world. 

It seems, then, that 
as the moon has grown 
old, the waters winch 
once adorned her sur- 
«| face have disappeared 
(probably they have 
been soaked up in her 
interior). The air, also, 
which once made life 
possible and perhaps 
full pleasant there, has 
passed away. She has 
become a dead world. 

Nor can we doubt 
that the change which 
has passed over her 
will pass, hereafter, over our own carth; though 
probably millions of years will have to pass be- 
fore this world of ours becomes dead and deso- 
late, like its companion world, the moon. 

eth gh ae 
THE HOME COUNTRY. 


You ask me. why, tho’ Ill at case, 
Within this region I subsist, 
Whose spirits falter in the tiist, 

And langulsh for the purple seas? 


It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-sulted Freedom chose, 











The land, where girt with friends or foes, 
Aman may speak the thing he will. 
= TENNYSON. 


Fg 
MALES ANP FEMALES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The final figures of the population of the United 
States in 1880 are 50,152,866. The mates outnum- 
ber the females by 888,298; there being 25,520,582 
males and 24,632,284 females. It is curious fact 
that in all nations where an exact record of births 
ts made, the number of boys exceeds that of girls. 

The late civil war was very destructive of hu- 
man life, and chiefly of men’s lives. In 1870 the 
excess of males was a little less than 430,000; but 
the natural increase, and the fact that the number 
of male immigrants exceeds that of the female, 
has added largely to the excess in ten years. 

While there is this greater number of males in 
the whole country, it is a remarkable fact that in 
every State that borders on the Atlantic Ocean or 
the Gulf of Mexico, ex- 
cepting Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi and 
Texas, the reverse is 
the case. Women, on 
the other hand, are in 
excess in no State not 
bordering on the ocean, 
or the Gulf, except Ten- 
nessee. 

In the northeastern 
States the excess of fe- 
males is large. It is 
nearly ninety-five thou- 
sand in New England, 
seventy thousand in 
New York, and eleven 
thousand in New Jer- 
sey. In the newest States and Territories, the 
proportion is quite the other way, for in the eight 
Western Territories —Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona—more than seven-twelfths of the popula- 
tion are males. 

The contrast between these Territories and an 
Eastern State is striking. Combined, they have a 
population of 605,573. The population of Connec- 
ticut is 622,683, or about 17,000 more. Yet there 
are 358,851 males in these Territories, and only 
305,886, or 53,000 less, in Connecticut. The Terri- 
tories have only 246,722 females, while Connccticut 
has 316,797 ; or 70,000 more. 

These facts are easily accounted for. There are 
two main influences at work to lead to the result. 
In the first place, the emigration of Eastern peo- 
ple westward is composed largely of young men. 
The births give an excess of males as elsewhere, 
but the losses by removal counterbalance the dif- 
ference. 

Secondly, the chances for employment for fe- 
inales are better in the Eastern States. The great 
factories of New England and New York employ 















our own, in which clouds could form, from whence | 


girls and women by the thousand, Thero are 
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probably more shop-girls employed in the stores 
of Boston than the entire female population in 
either of the Territories of Idaho, Arizona, Mon- 
tana or Wyoming. 

The census of 1870 showed that more than thir- 
ty-six per cent. of all the women and girls em- 
ployed in manufacturing in the United States re- 
sided in New England. When New York and 
Pennsylvania were added, more than two-thirds 
of the whole were accounted for. The proportion 
will certainly be found to have increased in ten 
years. 

It is not simply that girls living in the Fast find 
occupation at home; but there is an emigration of 
females to the places where their labor is in de- 
mand. Vermont loses young men who go West, 
and it loses young women who go to New York 
or Massachusetts. In ten years it increased less 
than two thousand in population, and kept very 
nearly the same proportion of the sexes. 

Much sport has been made at times over the 
fact that in Massachusetts the females were large- 
ly in excess. This excess is growing. In 1870, 
there were 107,075 females to ev 100,000 males. 
Now, there are 107,695. Ifthe chief end of woman 
is to be married, there are some 66,000 women in 
Massachusetts for whom life must bea failure, un- 
less they emigrate before it is too fate for them to 
marry. 

If, however, the matter be looked at philosophi- 
cally, it will be seen that the excess is a result of 
the better chance that is given to women in New 
England. Their labor is in demand. They take 
places that are elsewhere occupied by men. They 
live an independent life, so far as carn their 
own living is concerned ; and if they do not marry, 
they are not therefore forced to starve. 

The most evenly balanced State in the Union is 
Maine, where there are only 777 more women than 
men, out of a population of 650,000, The ‘Territo- 
ry where the sexes difler most is Montana, in 
which nearly three-fourths of the population are 
males. 











BRIEF THOUGHTS. 


One now tg worth a hundred presentiys ¢ 
One try, thi nd can'ts, “Pls try and now 
‘That makes your laureled and world-famous men; 
Not can'ts and by-and-bys. . 








It is not singing psalms, but being one, 
Is music in God'scar. Not only lips, 

But also lives, must swell the hymn of praise, 
Or vain the song, To be true worshippers 
We must ourselves be temples. 





++ —— 
THE QUEEN'S CHILDREN. 


Prince Leopold, the fourth and youngest son of 
Queen Victoria of England, has just received the 
titles of Duke of Albany and Earl of Clarence, 
which make him a peer of the reabn, and give him 
the right to sit and act ir the Howe of Lords. 

Of all the Queen’s children, Leopold is the most 
accomplished and scholarly, and has the most re- 
fined tastes and talents. Ill-health has always 
withdrawn him, to a large degree, from the gaye- 
tics of the court and the pastimes usually enjoyed 
by royal princes, and has inclined him to quict 
and studious occupations. At the age of twenty- 
eight he is still unmarried, and lives for the most 
part with his mother at Windsor. 

His two titles are those borne by two of his 
grand-uncles. Frederick, Duke of York, the sec- 
ond son of George III., was also Duke of Albany. 
William, the third son of the same king, was Duke 
of Clarence, before he ascended the throne as 
William IV. 

Queen Victoria has been fortunate, not only in 
the number, but generally in the traits, of her 
children. They have all been well brought-u 
for no household in England was more domestic 
and well-regulated than that of the royal family, 
when the good Prince Albert was alive. 

Of that family, which used to present so pleasing 
a picture to the Queen's subjects, all are still living 
except Prince Albert, the father, and the Princess 
Alice, the second daughter. The Princess Alice 
died several years ago, the wife of Prince Louis of 
Hesse, and the mother of four lovely children. 
She was Prince Albert's favorite child and com- 
panion. 

There are cight of the Queen's children still liv- 
ing; four sons and four daughters. All are mar- 
ried except Princes Arthur and Leopold, and the 
Princess Beatrice, the three youngest; and the 
good Queen rejoices in no less than twenty thriv- 
ing grandchildren. 

Her oldest son, the Prince of Wales,—who is 
now forty years of age,—was in his carly youth 
wild and ungovernable; but in recent years he has 
exhibited much stability and many graces of char- 
acter. He is in many ways accomplished. Among 
other gifts, he is onc of the most graceful and fluent 
speakers in England. He married the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, a lovely and amiable 
young lady, and has five children. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia is the eldest child 
as well as the eldest daughter of the Queen. She 
inherits the home-like and domestic qualities of 
her mother, and resembles her in personal appear- 
ance. She is the mother of seven children, the 
eldest of whom was lately married. 

Thetwo next daughters arc the Princesses Helena 
and Louise, the former of whom is the wife of 

Prince Christian of Schleswig, who resides in Eng- 
land, and the latter married the Marquis of Lorne, 
now Governor-General of Canada, and the eldest 














son and heir of the Scotch Duke of Argyll. Prin- 
eess Helena has four children; Princess Louise 
has none. 





The second son of the Queen 18 Prince Alfred, 
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whose title as a peer is Duke of Edinburgh He 
is thirty-seven, and is a naval officer by profession. 
He married the only daughter of the late Czar 
Alexander II. of Russia. He is the least intelli- 
gent of the family. The third son 1s Prince Ar. 
thury Duke of Connaught, who has adopted a 
military career. 

There remain only Prince Leopold and the Prin. 
cess Beatrice. The latter is a young lady of twenty- 
four, the prettiest of all the Queen’s daughters, 
who is likely soon to be led to the altar by a bride- 
groom of royal blood. 

Thus Queen Victoria approaches old age sur 
rounded by a fine group of stalwart sons and ac- 
complished daughters, and a still larger group of 
rosy-checked boys and girls, her grandchildren. 
It is rarely that sovereigns have so much reason 
to be happy in their family relations, or can take 
pride in such a home-circle. 


————_+er—_—_ 


SHALL WE DO LIKEWISE? 

‘The charity of the “Children’s Week” which origt- 
nated in some good woman's heart about four years 
ago, is now established in all of the great cities in 
this country, and is gaining ground rapidly in Europe. 

Tlerv is another experiment in kindness uf which the 
motive is as fine, and the result is beautiful. Garden 
parties, given by wealthy dwellers in the country to 
their friends, have long been fashionable in England , 
but Jaxt summer the owner of certain beautiful parks 
and gardens opened them one day to au invited crowd 
of the wretchedext of London's wretched poor. 

Marquees were erected, on which were tables covered 
with fruit and food in profusion; a stringed band was 
hidden among the shrubbery; the hustess and her 
daughters received their guests preciacly aa though they 
were their equals in position and breeding. 

‘The conrequence was, the visitors strove to conduct 
themnelven according to their own idea of the “real lady 
or gentleman.” Mrs. Burnett, a spectator, gives a pathet. 
ic account of the wonder and surprise with which they 
regarded the commonest country sights or sounds; the 
milking of cows; a dairy; a robin’s nest; even the 
grasshoppers in the field, were seen by many, old men 
and women, actually for the firet time in their lives. 

“Lawk!" cried one at sight of a wheat field, “there 
be straw a-growing!” And a fir-wooe called forth the 
shout, ‘Here’s hundreds of Christmas trees all togeth- 
er!” Still more pitiful waa the exclamation of a girl 
on entering a chamber, “Look, mother; here's a bed 
with a room all to itself.” 

The cost of the feast, railway tickets and all, was cs- 
timated at but fifty cents a head; but who can estimate 
the value, in these bleak, barren lives, of this glimpse of 
sunlight and of God’s beautiful world? 

A similar experiment was tried in London by the 
same lady. An Art Exhibition was opened one day to 
the poor of Whitechapel. Explanatury cards were at 
tached to each picture and statue. A committee was 
ready to furnish any desired information. 

One thousand “roughs” entered the galleries and be 
came quiet and respectful. They went from picture to 
picture, eager to comprchend, delighted with those 
which were in apy sense dramatic, or which “told a 
story,” and criticising all with a keen sehse of intelli- 
gence and delicacy of feeling which often startled the 
artists present. 

“1 was warned,” says the donor of this entertain. 
ment, “that they would appreciate it no more than 
Circe's pigs did her feast! that they would much pre- 
fer bacon and beer, ctc., ete. But they expressed 
more earnest gratitude to me for that day's pleasure 
than they have given me for all the food or clothes fur- 
nisbed them during my nine years of labor among 
them.” 

In dealing with the poor, we are apt to give tbem 
only material comforts, and to forget how starved and 
hungry may be the unseen creature within the lean and 
ragged body. 
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“JUST ONE GLASS.” 

The New York papers lately contained hints of a 
tragedy, which had its wretched ending in that city; a 
tragedy no less terrible because the same has occurred 
in thousands of American homes. Here are the facts 
in detail: : 

A young man, a clever, generous lad, the eon in an 
influential and pious family in Scotland, two years ago 
fell into dissolute habits. 

Every means was tried to bring him back to his bet- 
ter self with little effcet, until he auw and loved a young 
girl of his own rank in life. The hope of marrying 
her, of regaining his self-control and self-respect, nerved 
him again with the atrength of his boyhood. He asked 
his father for the means to bring him to this country, 
resolving to begin life anew where no one knew his 
shame. 

The money for his outfit was given him, and with 
tears and prayers his old father and mother saw him 
depart. The day befure he aniled, he went to the woman 
he hoped some day to call his wife, told her he loved 
her, and asked her to wait for him until he returned to 
claim her. 

‘The promise was given, and the young fellow set sail, 
his heart elated with hope and triumph. In this new 
world a happy home, a full noble life, might yet be his! 

On his passage he was observed again and again to 
take out two letters from hie pocket and pore over 
them. ‘They had becn handed to him as he came on 
board the ship. One was from his father, a passion- 
ate, almost breathless, prayer for his safe deliverance 
from the old temptation, the other from his betrothed 
wife, happy, hopeful and loving. 

When within two days’ sail of New York, a friend 
whom he had made on the steamer ordered wine at the 
dinner-table, and filled the young man’s glass. The 
smell and sight of it roaddened him. His head recled. 
One glass? One little glase? ‘There could eurely be 
no. danger in that? We raised it to bis lips and 
drank. 

‘Two days later he landed in New York ina state of 
intoxication; war driven toa hotel, where he continued 
to drink heavily fora week, until he was seized with 
delirium and placed under a physician's caro. 

When he recovered, his money was all spent and he 
wan ordered to leave the houso. He was sober how, 
and understood fully what he had done. He Jooked at 
the Jandlord steadily, 
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“Go? Yes, I will go. ‘That is all that is left for me 
to do,” he sai 

“The ‘bus will be ready to take you away in five min- 
utes,” the man called after him as be went up stairs. 

But the next moment his bell rang, and when they 
went up they found him dead upon the floor—his life 
iaken by his own hand. The letters he had read 80 
often, and that had secmed to promise hope and bright- 
ness for the future, lay beside him. Thus he left the 
world, without one word of farewell to anybody in t— 
the victim of “just one glass.” 

es epee 


EAT. 

‘Asa rule smart men are good caters, though all who 
have good appetites for food are not smart men. It is 
amusing to lok through the biographies of those who 
have made a reputation, and pote not only their fond- 
neas for good cating, but their partiality for certain 
dishes. In Pope's day ham-pie was an appetizing dish 
to set before un epicure, for the poet says: 





“Each inortal hus his pleasure; none 4 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-ple 


Lord Chancellor Campbell, who was originally in- 
tended for the “ministry,” tells a good story of Dr. 
Wilson, Professor of Hebrew in the University of St. 
‘Andrew's, who had a passion, not for ham-pie, but for 
a ple of pigeons. 

‘On one occasion he sat opposite a huge pigeon-pie 
and devoured, as he thought, the whole of it. But as 
the servant was removing the dieh filled with bones, 
the professor divcovered a whole pigeon, which he had 
overlooked. 

“1 prefer ‘Baxter's Works,'” said the professor, im- 
paling the pigeon and transferring it to his plate, ‘to 
all the divi 

The witty professor did not mean to eulogize the 
theologleal works of the author of the “Saint's Rest.” 
His witticiem was pointed by the custom in Scotland 
of calling a cook who toek in pastry to be baked a 
“baxter.” 

‘Young Camapbell was once appointed to deliver a ser- 
mon illustrating the goodness of God by the manner in 
which animal life was sustained. One sentence in the 
student’s sermon called forth hearty praise from Pro- 
fessor Wileon. 

“We ought to be thankful,” said student Campbell, 
“that man is not as he might have been, fed like an oys- 
ter, unconscious of his nutrition, but that in addition to 
all the intellectual pleasures given to us, the preserva 
tion of the individual is converted by a kind Providence 
into a nerer-failing source of enjoyment.” 

Good couking is not to be lightly esteemed. No 
brain-worker, ambitious to do first-class work, under. 
rates the influence of the table. ‘The motto of his din- 
ing-room ie Macbcth’s salutation to his guests : 





“Now good digestion walt on appetite, 
And heaith on both.” 

But at the table, as always, the brain-worker, if he is 
wise, will eat in sympathy with another motto, “Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.” For “mod- 
eration is,” a Bishop Tall eays, “the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl-chain of all virtues.” 
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ELEPHANTINE MORALITY. 

Hundreds of men and women have laughed over the 
amusing pleture of the monkey using the cat’s paw to 
take chestnuts off the hot stove. Perhaps a few of the 
laughers have recognized themselves either in the 
moukey or in the cat. 

Yet it is acommon practice to use others to do that 
for us which we would not do for ourselves. We 
think that we thereby escape responsibility. But the 
legal maxim which asserta that what one docs through 
another he does himself, is not only good law, but 
good morals. He who Influences unother to act for 
him is responsible for the character of that other's ac- 
tion. 

Singular as it may seem, elephants who have associ- 
ated with men also entertain the notion that they are 
not reaponsible if they use some one else to do a wrong 
act. An anecdote will illustrate this elephantine mo- 
rality. 

‘A gentleman in Rangoon bought three young cle- 
phants to ecnd to England. They were tame and 
playful, but cunning. Knowing that it was wrong to 
steal puddy (unhusked rice),—the idea had doubtless 
been impressed upon them by punishment for stealing, 
—they would not touch it themsclvex. But if a boy 
went to see them, he would be seized by one, the litle 
trunk coiled around his arm, and he be led to where the 
paddy was kept in bags. 

‘The elephant would make a cat's paw of the boy’s 
hand to take up a handful of paddy. ‘Then letting go, 
he would turn up the end of his trunk, open it, and 
coaxingly invite the boy to drop in the paddy. 

Bhould the boy, however, put it back in the bag, his 
arm would be again seized by the trunk, and his hand 
again inserted into the paddy-bag. 

"The boy, anxious to be released, would usually drop 
the paddy into the trunk, and the clephant would blow 
the rice into hie mouth. Afler repeating the operation 
several times, the elephant would scamper of, fecling 
that be had got the paddy without stealing it. 

‘There arc not afew meu who have that elephant’s 
notion of morals, end congratulate themselves when- 
ever they have made another person doa “smart” thing 
for them. 
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MR. CHOATE’S HAND-WRITING. 

Rufus Choate’e writing was a standing joke to his 
friends. Few of them were able to read even his farniliar 
letters to themeclves. It was said that Mr. Choate him- 
self could not decipher his own writing when the manu- 
script was afew weeks old. ‘This carclessness of his 
friend was u real grief to Mr. Webster, who believed 
that the only use of correspondence was to be read, and 
that it was the duty of everybody to make bimeelf in- 
telligible whether by tongue or pen. 

On one important occasion, at a critical period in 
‘Webeter’s political life, Mr. Choate sent him a letter, to 
tell him of arrangements made for a public meeting to 
vindicate his position. Mr. Webster could not make it 
cout, and sent a reply, half-playful and half-severe, tell- 
ing Mr. Choate that the letter gave him no information, 
and might as well have been written in Choctaw. 

He added, “You ought, my dear Chonte, to go to a 
writing-master for a quarter, and fur my personal bene- 
fit, I will bear the expense of the expcriment.” Mr. 
Webster was in the right. No public man bas a right 


to torture his friends and waste their time by unintelll- 
gible writing. 
oe Ag 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Englishmen are proud of John Henry Newman, 
though he has turned his back upon the Established 
Church and become a Roman Catholic cardinal. Mr. 
Froude reverently apeaks of him in bia famous days 
when by his rare qualitics of character, his mental 
vigor and moral superiority, he ruled Oxford : 











Newman’s mind was world-wide. Nothing was too 
large for him, nothing too trivial, if it threw light upon 
the central question, what man’ really was and what 
was his destiny. 

Tie was careless about his personal prospects. He 
had no ambition to make a career or to rise to rank and 

ower. Still leas had pleasure any seductions for him. 

ia natural temperament whe bright and light; his 
senses, even the commonest, were exceptionally ‘dell- 
ente. 

He could admire enthusiastically any greatness of ac- 
tion and character, however remote the sphere of it 
from his own. Gurwoud’s Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington” came out just then. Newman had been 
reading the book, and a friend asked him what he 
thought of it. 

“Think?” he said; “it makes one burn to have been 
a soldier!" 

He seemed always to he better informed on common 
topics of conversation than any one else who was pres- 
ent. He was never condescending with us, never di- 
dactic or authoritative; but what he said carried con- 
viction along with it. 

Wien we were wrong he knew why we were wrong, 
and excused our mistakes to ourselves while he set us 
right. Perhaps his supreme merit asa talker was that 
he never tried to be witty or to say striking things. 

Ironical he could be, but not ill-natured, Nota ma- 
licious anecdote was cyer heard from him. Prosy he 
could not be. He was lightness itself—the lightness of 
clastic strength—and he was interesting because he 
never talked for talking’s sake, but becatise he had 
something real to say. 
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“TREADING” WATER. 


Fashionable summer sports have their peculiar risk 
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COMPANION. 





Too much caution canuot be exercised. especially in 
hot weather, against the use of Impure or sour milk, al- 
Ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, are open to this objection. 
Nestle’s Milk Food fs the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth toex- 
treme old age. Ask your fumily physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. \ (Com. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Mass., begins its Twenty-sixth year 
September 13th, 1881. Apply for Circulars to 
METCALF, A. M.. Supt, 


SIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCI 
PREPARATORY, 8 HOOL, 
A select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits to take the 
highest rank at Yale and Williams. ” For circulars 
dress HENRY W. L. Yak 
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World's ONLY Afanufacturer of 


WHEEh, GHAR 


: Invalides and Cripples. 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
street or house, Comiort.durability.and 
ease of movement unequalled, en= 
tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chatrs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
lustrated Catalogue send stump, and 
mention Youth's Companion. 


HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. ¥. 

















Adapted for the 
house, lawn or pi- 
azza, and sturpass- 
ing every known 
«article offurmture 

tor Solid Comfort, 
The ody and'back 
of Chair cm ine 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition, The swing- 
ing motion is most 
























and every one should know how best to protest him- | 





self in danger. Ks a writer in 
Nature may be of use to those who spend the summer 
atthesca-side. ‘They relate to swimming, and that is an 
accomplishment that is of more serious importance than 
most other mere accomplishments that are taught young 
people. 


The bathing—I might say the drowning— 
now about to begin, and many lives will unh: 
lost. As the human frame, bulk for bulk, is lighter 
than water, all that is needful to save is to permit 
the body to sink until it shall displace as much water 
us equals the body's weight. 

"Then paddle gently, as the lower animals do, with 
hands and feet, the head being held erect, wherever it 
in desired to go. This dire i ied out is 
absolutely all that is needful under ordinary conditions 
to preserve life. 

These few dirvetlons ought to be stuck up in eve 
bathing placo—every bathing and #kating place—in t 
three kingdoms. Children fa every instanec ought to 
be made to tread water from the carlicst ii 
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open sea. 
‘A leather belt with ring, and a stout rod with line and 

hook, are employed by Portuguese mothers to instruct 

th children, 

brink; the child learns in the wate! 
To Parge nwimmingschools the san 
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| Brown’s Ginger IS KNOWN 
| TO DO ITS WORK! Why 
lose time in experimenting? 
IN CHOLERA AND CRAMPS 
| time is short. 








The mother, rod in hand, stands on the | 





sorted to. ‘The business canvot be beg (oo ee tle 
saw mere infants sustaining themselves perfectly in the 
tepid waters of Africa. THE REVISED 


Treading water is far safer than swimming in a broki 
sea. Every adult, man or woman, who has not pr 
tised it should begin. Once the conviction instilled that 
the body is lighter than water, the risk of drowning is 
reduced to zero. The process involves no uncertainty, 
no delay. Very different frum swimming, it can be 

quired at on 















WHERE THE MONEY WAS. 

“Plaze, ma'am, iva thing lost when ye know where 
tis?” inquired Bridget. ‘Why, no,” said her mi 
cphin iUs all right with the tay-kettle that’s down in the 
bottom o’ the well.” The condition of a Washington 
man's board-bill money, that was promptly paid, but 
very slowly realized, waa as safe as that of Bridget’s 
tea-kettle. 

In 1866, a boarder left his lodging in W: 
ing fifty dollars board. He wrote to his 
he had remitted the amount, but it was never rece’ 4 
and the landlord remained in doubt whether it had ever 
been sent. 

A few months ago, the same landlord, having been 
long absent from the elty, returned, and happening to 
relate the incident, was udvised to inquire at the Dead- 
Letter Office for the missing money. 

He did so, and Col. Dallas, on questioning him discov: 
ered that he wax undoubtedly the rightful owner of a 
letter on record there as having contained fifty dollars, 
but which had been misdirected by the middle letter of 
the name beiug wrongly given. 

‘The moncy had been covered Into the ‘Treasury, 80 
that an act of Congress was necessary to get it oul, but 
that was procured in the last bours of the session. 
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PUZZLED. 

‘A fanny jncident occurred ina barber's shop in Ttaly 
when Hon. Mr. Bruce, the colored United States Sena: 
tor from Mississippi, was travelling in that country. 
He went into a barber-khop to have his hair dressed. 
“You know,” said Mr. Bruce, in describing the in 
dent, “that the hair of my race is very singular; the 
longer it gets the shorter it grows, and really outkinks 
'y conception of curiosity. 


In my case, there wns just cnough of the black race 
dashed with the white to furnish my barber such a 
specimen of wool as he had never seen before, le 
toiled with it, and was puzzle 

“After running his comb through it, he would prea 
it down with his hand, but it wouldn't stay down; It 
persisted in jumping up like a jack-in-a-box. He went 
outand called in another barber, who stood over my 
wool, wondering. 

“Finally, he got out hie scissors, clipped it off to suit 
himself, and carefully wrapped up the fleece for pres- 
ervation as the greatest curiosity he had ever seen. 1 
could not peak Ttallan or he English, so he must won- 
der to this day what manner of man I was.”—Southern 
Observer. 
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THE DIFFERENCE, 


Engliehmen fecl rather proud of having the gout—ns 
it is supposed to be an “aristocratic” malady. A cor- 
respondent of the Western Chriatian Adrocate says: 


‘The Earl of Harewood, whose place is a few miles 
from here, was entertaining a large party at dinner. 
‘Among the guesta was a physician as wilty as he was 
akilful. The affinity of rheumatism and gout came up 
in the couree of conversation, when an appeal was made 
to the medicine-man. Was there any relationship be- 
tween the two diseases? “Yes,” he replicd, ‘one is 
Dominus morborum ; and the other morbua domino- 
rum," 4. e., “One is the lord (chief) of diseases, and 











the other je the djecase of lords.” 


New Testament. 


The Comparative Edition. 


BOTH VERSIONS IN ONE BOOK. 


The Revised and 
the Old or King 
James Versions 








Pua arranged = in 
Meanie Parallel Col- 
‘OLDAND NEW VERSIONS umns. 

“Ama 16 a, 
{eave nL This book is 734 x 
ey inches in size, contains 
i almost 700 pages, and 
has the foot notes: and 
has also in the b: the 





list of readings and 
renderings preferred 
by the American Com= 
mittee, recorded at 
J} their desire. See Pre- 
J face, page 11. 





type: — 

1 Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in 
ine. 

2 In my Father's house are many 
mansions: if ¢¢ ewere not so, I - 
would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. 

3 And if 1 go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself: that 
where Lam, there ye may be also. 

4 And whither I go ye know, 
and the way ye know. 








There are two columns on each page, and directly op- 
posite the verse of the old translation Is printed the 
same verse in the vew trauslation, This arrangement 
makes this book one of great popular value, x8 It does 
away with the necessity of using two books, and saves 
the time that would be occupied In seeking correspond- 
Ing passages. 

Several iniliion new version Testaments have been 
sold, but this arrangement is the best , and for the size of 
type, paper, binding and convenience fs the best of them 
all. We have facilities for furnishing these Testaments, 
postage paid, at the low price of $1.50. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS YOUTHS COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


~ MUSIC FOR THE HOME. 


The “Carpenter Companion Organ” was quite fully 
described and illustrated in the Companion Supple- 
ment of June ath, 






























J in this country 
$5), $35, $40, and $0, Our su- 
1, felt-covered and cemented, 
per dozen, by mail, 4, cading clubs that have Eive: 
this balla ttlal pronounce ft superior hn firm nd 
withont the lumpy defect of the English ball. Send 
stanip for Catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufac- 
and oor New York. . 
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MERRICK THREAD CO., Ho 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 2 th 
Phila, 276 Devonshire st., Bi 













THE DINGEE. & CONARD CO’S 
AUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


ly establishment making 2 SreClaL 
fF ROSES alone. We deliver Stronx Pot Plants, 
suitable for Immediato bloom, safely by mail, postpaid, 
at all post-ofices.- § splendid varieties, your cholees 
all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for 843 
38 for 8: 3 78 for $103 109 for $13. We CIVE 
miums and Extras, m 
Cae eata ene roe OE NEW GUID e, 


‘The on 
BUSINESS OF ROSES, 50L. 








complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated 
describes 600 newest and choicest varieties — free to al 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 

















We print » few verses, showing the size and style of A M ed ici n 



















Bane Growers. ‘West Grove. Cheater Co. Pa. 
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 @ ALYON & HEALY 
67 & 69 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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e that Acts 
AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver The Bowels aud The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it $4 beeause these great oraans heo 
come clogged or inactive, and poisonous humors are there= 
fore forced into the blood that should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY-WORT 


I§ A VALUABLE REMEPY FOR 
Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 


plaints and Diseases, Weaknesses 
and Nervous Disorders, 





by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
porer to throw off disease, 
Why suffer billous pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches ? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Une KIDNEY-WORT, It Is adry vegetable compound. 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price 81 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
(Wil send post-patd.) Burlington, Vt. 











MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS. 


Self-Inking. only 88. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
Ing. from $25 to $96. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass, }stablished 1847, 
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THE YOUTH’S 








For the Companton. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED WOOING. 


Footprints of some shy lover show 
Where they go 
From village to farm, in the morning snow. 


The farmer, florid and well-co-do, 
Blusters, “Who 
Is that bashful boy comes here to woo?” 


With burning blushes and downcast eyes, 
Nei tries 
To tell her trouble, but only erles. 


‘The simple secret which poor Nell 
Cannot tell, 
The anxious mother Interprets well; 


And out of a wise and tender heart, 
‘akes the part 
or her ghild, with gentle, persuasive art. 


“sotnebudy once came wooing me, 
‘Shy as he! 
They may he poor, but so were we. 


“=No matter for wealth and grand display,’ 
You would sa: 
‘We can be happy!” The 


“We are prowd, who were humble then; but oh! 
High or low, 
Happler days we shall never know!" 


“Pooh, pooh! well, well!” He ylelds assent, 
But must vent 
His grudging fatherly discontent, 


That she, their child, so jealously reared, 
So endeared 
By all they have borne for her, hoped and feared, 


From them and their love should turn away, 
To obey 
The seine old law, In the same old way, 


And placing her hand in the hand of a man, 
Work and plan, 
Beginning the world as they began, 


He yields assent: the bright heaven clears, 
‘ As she hears: 
‘The red dawn breaks through her doubts and fears, 


‘The days bring signs of a coming change: 
What is the strange 
New raiment the busy bands arrange? 


‘The patterns they draft, and the scams they sew? 
Tu the glow 
Of the clear dusk, over the rosy snow, 


The lover comes to the farmer's door; 
But no more 
Bhy and abaslicd, as heretofore, 


“But manly of mien and open-browed, 
Pleased and proud 
Thit bis love is approved and his suit allowed, 


For the father, who frowned, at last has smiled, 
Reconciled, 
On the modest youth who has won his child. 


“Right sort ofehap: Tike his way! 
What dye say? 
We'll have him at dinne 


A wild white world lics all around, 
Winter-bound; 
River and roof and tree and ground, 


And the windows are all at Christnas-time 
Thick with rime, 
Ent the pottry Js fet and the elder prime. 


The thankful iother brings forth her best 
e For their ‘ 
And the father is merry 




















why can’t they? 



























Christmas-da: 














'y With tale and Jest. 


Ruby Jellies fn autuzin stored 
Cron the board: 
‘The goose Is carved and the cider poured, 


‘The house shows never, In all the year, 
Better che 
For guest more honored or friend more dear. 


Here the doctor has sat, and as he quaffed, 
F “the draft: 
At those old stories the parson has laughed. 


And there with his host by the fire, the great 
Magistrate 
Has puffed, in familiar tete-a-tete. 
‘The daughter listens, and glad is she, 
Glad to see 
her and lover so Well agree. 
Bhe lstens and watches, with joy and pride, 
When, beside 
The glorious chimney, glowing wide, 


‘They busk In the blaze of the bounteous oak, 
Bask and smoke, 
And the young man laughs at the elder's joke: 


Lover's laughter, that will not fail, 
Though the tale 
Be sometimes dull, or the joke be stale. 


He will laugh and Jest, or iu graver mood, 
Listen to good 

Sagacious counsel, a8 young men should. 

He reasons well; and his wit is found 
Sharp and sound; 

He cau pass cpinion and stand his ground. 


Feats of strength and of foolery, too, 
He can do, 
When he Joins in the games of the younger crew, 


He opens his watch for the boys to see, 
On his knee; 
And sings them a merry song, maybe. 


She shares his triumph, and thrilled to tears, 
Overhears 
Words meant for only the mother’s ears, 


says the farmer, all aglow, g 

peaking lo 

“As likely a fellow as any I know!” 

‘To her pleased fancy the sweetest word 
Ever beard— 

His praise of the man her love preferred! 


And well may parent and child rejoice, 
When the voice 
Of prudence approves the young heart's choice! 


In spring the lovers p: 
Through the 

With golden hinges and bolts of fate. 

‘The gate swings open; the gate is passed; 
And at last 

For evil or good the bolts are fust. 


She may bid farewell or Hnger still, 
And at will 
Her feet may often recross the sill, 


And tread again the familiar floor; 
Yeta door 
Has closed beliind her forevermore, 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE, 


——+o__— 


A BRIGHT OLD AGE. 

“My fourscore years are not labor and sorrow, 
Tam sure, I can thankfully say,” once remarked 
the venerable Dr. Muhlenberg, alluding to the 
Psalm in the burial service. He would never al- 
low that there was anything forlorn in Christian 
old age. 

“We're both on the wrong side of seventy,” sald 
a friend to him one day. 

“The wrong side!” exclaimed the venerable 























“Weil, yes, 











saint; “surely it is the right side, for it is the side 
nearest heaven.” 

The aged man intensely enjoyed, writes his 
biographer, what George MacDonald has called, 
“The gran’ delicht 0’ seein’ auld age rin barplin 
awa’ frae the face o’ the Ancient o’ Days.” 

One Easter Day, he was discoursing in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, on the words, ‘And entering into 
the sepulchre they saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in a long white garment.” Sud- 
denly he broke out into an application of the 
words, as natural as impressive. 

“A young man—an angel—and who ever heard 
of an old angel? No, nor (looking at the pale 
faces of the patients around him) a sick or para- 
lyzed angel. The angels have perpetual youth 
and health, that belongs to life and immortality, 
and righteousness is immortal. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ says of us in the resurrection kingdom, 
‘Neither can they die any more, but are equal to 
the angels.” 

“Did you ever hear of anything so beautiful?" 
asked a poor, aged, trembling patient of another. 
~<or— 


MANNERS A CENTURY AGO. 

The world has moved. The nineteenth century 
is more decorous than the eighteenth was, and 
joys more of the comforts of life. Take, as an il- 
lustration of progress, Scottish society. A lun- 
dred years ago, it was as picturesque in its man- 
ners, and a& rude also, as the wild scenery of the 
Highlands. Strange contrasts met the eye of the 
foreign visitor. He saw the laird living in an old 
house with massive walls of red sandstone or gray 
granite. A square castellated tower showed that 
it was built in unsettled times, when an onslaught 
of enemies had to be resisted. The tarm-buildings, 
with their heaps and pools of manure, were within 
a stone's throw of the laird’s duor. The cottages 
of his tenants were hovels, with unplastered walls, 
ragged thatch-roofs and straw-bound chimne 


The laird was usually a deep-drinker and an 
over-much feeder. His “leddy” found empl 
ment in driving her maids from pillar to post. 
She had no accomplishments, and her education 
was of the plainest sort.- Neither she nor her 
daughters cared to read, and there were not many 
books, then, to interest the feminine mind. 

But the laird and his wife were aristocratic and 
knew the prestige of blue-blood. On the laird’s 
death, his unmarried daughters clubbed their lit- 
tle dowries and went to reside in some town. 
They were poor, but the town’s people at once ac- 
knowledged their right to move at the head of so- 
ciety. 

TA Edinburgh, fine ladies inhabited flats on a 
fifth or sixth story. When they went out to a 
party the condition of the common stairs obliged 
them to hold high their robes of brocade. 

A couple of porters, called “caddie rried 
them in sedan: irs ata swing-trot, while another 
went before with a flaming: torch to show the v 
through the filthy and ill-paved alle 

In the sinaller towns, a lady going to a party 
was preceded by a lass’ bearing a bandbox 
lantern also, if it were winter, when ¢ 
came early and stayed late. In the retiring. 
the lady unpacked the bandbox and rearranged | 
herself. She appeared before the company in a 
dress which had been handed down as an heirloom 
from generation to gencration. 

Everybody was familiar with all the dresses, 
whose antique fashion was set off by frills and | 
falls and tuckers in old family lace, ‘Though they 
dressed at each other, there were few surpris 
and, therefore, fewer heart-burnings than now. 

Cards entertaired them, and the play was en- 
livened by the usual wrangle, in which their bluc- 
blood did not prevent them from forgetting the 
manners. During the play they told hits of news, 
with which their maids and their inferiors, anxious 
to pay them court, had crammed them. 

No modern reporter was better informed of what 
was going on than these aristocratic dames. And. 
no story-writer was more able than they to con- 
struct @ sensational scandal out of the slightest 
materials. 

If there was dancing, it was carried out in a 
courtly style, with an elaborate profusion of bows 
and formal courtesies. The rules of etiquette and 
Precedence were rigorously observed. But neither 
courtesy nor etiquette forbade the gentlemen from 
coming into the dance full of wine, or from offer- 
ing the broadest of compliments to their fair part- 
ners. 

Even the enthusiastic eulogist of the olden time 
must admit that modern manners and ways, if! 
less picturesque, are an improvement on thos t 
a hundred years ago. 


EXCITING WOLF-HU: 
if An unusual number of wolves in Elk and McKean 
Counties, Penn., induced the farmers there to offer 
heavy rewards for their destruction. To secure these 
rewards, Robert Davidson and Porter Smith and aboy 
started ont on a grand wolf-hunt. ‘They travelled in a 
light wagon, drawn by two horses of little value. 


‘Within a short distance of the hunting ground was 
an old deserted stable, which had been used by acrew 
of lumbermen. 

The horses and wagon were left there in custody of 
the boy when they atarted for the hunting ground, cach 
carrying a pine board about sixteen feet long, for the 
purpose of putting up a platform. They found two 
small trees, about twelve feet apart, where they erected 
a platform about fifteen feet above the ground, and to 
each tree they fastened ropes to assist: them up and 
down. 

They then etarted in search of the wolves, leaving 
their guns on the platform, cautiously watching each 
atep of thelr way. ‘Their pockets were filled with agsa- 
feetida, in order that the wolves might «cent them. 
‘They had gone but a short distance when the wolves 
made their appearance, and the hunters inimed ely 
retreated and ascended the plattorm. ‘The wolves were 
at the base of the trees ina few minutes, 

They selected four of the pack and shot them at once, 
when they discovered that they had left the ammuni: 
tion at the stable, and they were without powder or 

all. 

‘The prospect was not checring. Night was coming 
on and the cold was severe. ‘I'hey had but little rvom 
ou the platform to move around. » 

At the foot of the trees a drove of wolves were mak- 
ing night hideous with their howlings and jumping up 
half way to the platform. 

The night was spent on the platform. and It was a 
night of terror, maqy all the gloomier by the yells of the 
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infuriated beasts, maddened by their ineffectual attempts 
to reach the scaffold. About sunrise the wolves de- 
parted. 

Ratistied that they might risk coming down, Smith 
concluded he would descend and seek the boy, who had 
been left in charge of the horses, while Davidson would 
prepare breakfast. 

Rmith proceeded in the direction of the stable, and 
when a few rods from it found a large wolf lying dead, 
having been #hot by the boy. The lad was perched on 
the top of the stable, safe, but almost frozen. 

In the stable were two wolves that had been go badly 
hurt by the horses in their struggle to escape, that it 
was but the work of a moment to kill them, 

One of the horses bad been killed; the other was 
luose fn the stable and had been bitten, but was not se- 
riously hurt. 

After seasoning the carcass of the dead horse abun- 
dantly with strychnine they started back to the plat 
form, and remained there til about noon they concluded 
to start for home, having stripped the dead wolves of 
their hides. 

Arriving at the stable, four of the largeat of the pack 
were found there, but were almost dead from eating the 
poisoned carcass of the horse. 

‘They were killed. It was now tolerably certain that 
most of the pack had been destroyed. 

With thirteen hides and xealpe the hunters reached 
home Katurday, having reecived a bounty of one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, and the sking are estimated ax 
worth at least fifly dollars more, making a pretty euc 
cessful trip after paying for the uld horee. 


SS ee 
‘ur the Companion, 
THE HEART-SONG. 
A silver tongue and sparkling eye 
Are lovely, to be sure: 
And summy siniles; ~yet all in vain, 
Unless the heart is pure 
A fairy step, 



















































astie, free, 












Hails sitll and lily white 
Are well enough:—yet clin vain, 
Unless the heart fs right. 
And wit auty, wealth and fame, 
All gi ty combined, 


Will win appl: 
Unless the bh 


Such graces any friends may bring, 

And high positfon, too 

Yet hnow this well:-—ts 
Unless the heart ts tru 


Hin vain, 
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A FUNNY LITTLE BEGGAR. 

‘The inelement weather of the recent severe winter 
made even the wildest birds tame—and it is not strange 
that the more fami! species of feathered sufferers: 
often appealed for buman protection from the cold. 
One incident, similar to many others during those biter 
mber and January days, is related by a gentleman 
of New London, Conn, iu the Telegram of that city : 











y evening, when a furious northeaster 
K sifting the fine snow under doors and 
window-sills, his attention was called from hix news pa- 
per by a persistent tapping at hie library window, 
AUTirst he supposed at was eatused by the rattling of 
a loose blind or the shaking of a window.sash in its 
‘coves but becoming annoyed at ite contine 
walked tg the window to secure the noixy frame. 
Looking out into the fast-falling snow, what was his | 
surprise to discover, perched on the onteide rill, an | 
wish parrow with its feathers puffed up into a com. | 
ical litte ball to protcet it from the wind. As he stood | 
betore the window the noixe ceased, and waiting for its | 
repetition he coneluded that the little sparrow had been 
the cause of his disturbance, 
Wirhing to see if his conje correct, he drew 
back into the shade of the curtain and watched) the 
shivering bird. In a moment tie comes ‘fittle head 
emerged from its downy covering, and, peeping first to | 
this side and then to the other, the tiny bird began 
again to summons for admission on the glixs. 
ye gentioman thrust his hand out cautiously from. 
hin r tnd quietly raised the sash an inch or two, to 
allow the timid caller ingress. 
nw hopped cautiously on the inner sill. and 
ly emboldened by the silence began an elaborate 
rl, stroking ite disordered pluimay ad settling it. 
self into a com joyment of the warnith and 
fight. ‘The strange little visitor was allowed to pass the 
hight within the unusual shelter of the library, and in 
the morning, when the window was opencd, it joined 
ite chattering companions in the fir trees on the lawn. 


























































In the same line of winter anecdotes of birds the 
Warrenton (Va.) True Inder haw the following crow 
story : 





After the fall of the decp snow one of the thoughtful | 
matrons of our town regularly seattered the crumbs 
from her table in the yard, that the hun: birds might 
be fed. At first: but few came to the banquet, but 
scores of ditferent kinds of winter birds finally enjoyed 
her bounty. 

_ wz ihe number was a crow. 
Hutiourl if aware that his feather wax 
under the ban. Bitafter an unmolested experience of 
xeveral weeks he grow so trustful as to eat bread from 
the hands of little children. 

But still more remarkable ia this, Tra few daya that 
crow brought with him’ to the premixcaa lame crow. 
‘The lant comer sat on the garden fence and eawed 
alarm. His guide flitted beside him, and, after bowing 
to him and quieting his fears, induced him to trust him- 
self in the garden-walk. 

There the guide strode confidently toward the repast, 
and the lame crow limped after him. When the latter 

auged, the former would turn and assure him of hos. 
pitable treatment. 

The pantomime waa ae eloquent aw xpeceh, and quite 
ag effective. Presently both reached the spread and en. 
joyed “a square meal.” After that the two crows made 
y Visit; * 
weatablished the most friendly and contiden. 
tial relations with all sorts of animals out in his lon 
Walden-lake home, simply by showing them kindness 
and supplying their wants. 


Nees 
THEY KNEW HIS WORTH. 
A clergyman relates the experience of a faithful 
clerk who was tempted, but followed his better prompt. 
ings, It shows that dishonest men value honesty—in 
every one clse but themselves. A young man came toa 
gentleman ove day with a case of conscience, He was 
corresponding clerk in a flourishing house of business. 
His employers had begun to direct him to write letters | 
to customers containing statements which he and th 
knew to be false. He had objected, and they said,— 


“We are responsible for these statements; it is noth- 
ing to you whether they are true or fale.”” 

said to him, “Did they sign the letters, or axk you 
to write them in your own name?” 

An soon as the question had lefe my lips T saw that if 
there were a diff nee, both would be wrong, and 1 
hastened to tell him so. 

He said, “I have to sign them with my name, pro 
Messra. Bh: - 

Tsaid, “Your case fs clear; you must decline to do 
it.” 

He said, “Then T shall be dismissed ;” and after a 
pause, OL have a wifeand family.” 

Preplied, “My dear friend, this ix a trial of faith and 
principle; you must do right, and trust to God to take 
care of you and your family 

Tmet him some days after, “Well, Mr. —," I said, 
“how are you getting on?” 

He replied, “Tam still in my situation; I had an In- 
terview with the partners, and told them I could not 








At first he ap. 
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angry, and I expected to receive notice, but ] have not 
received it yet. 

Montha  pansed, 
After a while h 
1 xomething 
“Well, Mr. —, 





and he remained in hie situation, 
Hed on me, and T aw in hin face 
happened. 

Twaid, “have you had your dis 






J have not,” and amiled. 


“A very confidential post in their service, with a 
higher salary, has fallen vacant, and they have put me 
into it!” 

On second thoughts these unprincipled men had come 
to the conclusion that a clerk who would not deceive a 
customer would not deceive them, and was too valua- 
ble to be lost. 








———+or. 
BROUGHAM IN SOCIETY. 

Tord Brougham wae an excellent conversationalist, 
He shone in society a» brilliantly as in the House of 
Commons or at the bar. Chevalier Wikoff, who once 
inct him ata dinner y given by the Countess of 


Blessington, thus describes the style of his conversa. 
tion: 








It was anew eensation to find myself in hin soviet 
to hear his ringing voice, witness his animated geet 
und « the variety and brilliuncy of his unrivalled 
conversation. 

Lady Blessington handled him with rare dext 
and stizeested topick she knew Would stimulate hin ic 
the utmost. 

He talked with a volubitity T never heard equalled: 
and euch tik! What variety, force, glitter, mingled 
with sarcasm and wit! 

It xeemed i thengh he give vent to his 
thoughts, always bubbling up, ar suffocate. Tt waa 
said he bad more knowledge than any man living, and | 
could well believe it; but on this occasion his pirpene 
Was not ko much to enlighte is 10 IRE, 

Me indulged in racy, stinging comments on the men 
and things of the timc, and le appeared to revel in the 
fun. 

Thad seen him in the House of Lorde the graceful, 
dignitied, imparrioncd orator; but this was a new 
phase of his character 1 was not prepared for. 

W astonished mie mort of all was the irrepressible 
vitality whieh demanded incessant outlet, 

His brain keomed net to require an instants rest, Tt 
flew from Dan to Beersheba, noting and discussing 
everything on th 

His body: wan 
less movement. 
sion, the none 
ly genticn 
repose. I 
within would scatte 

Me wae fond of re he did with 
telling effeet. His control over language wan pmething 
mnarvellous, and he used Words asa skilful painter doce 
colors, to xive the exact tint toa he raid. 

He rarely employed “words of learned length and 
thundering round.” 
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BABY IS DEAD. 

Jif in all ite phases in revealed to the operator by 
the click of the telegrarh. He becomes, by virtue of 
his position, the silent confidant of the rich and the 
poor, the joyful and the sad. ‘To bim is wh 
marriage, the birth and the death. Daily use dulle the 
senritivences of hin heart, but not of his car. It inal. 
ways open, and now and then the sigh of some great 
sorrow cuises hii to pause and muse. ‘Thus did the 
operator who wrote these tender words: 

















spered the 











Raby ia dead!) "Three tittle worde passing along 
the line, copied romenhere and soon forgotten. But 
after a was quiet again Telamned my head upon any: 

nd fell inte a deep reverie of all that thore words 
















+till and cold, unclasped 
+ Eyes that yesterday were 
as bright and blue ax skies of June, dropped to-night 
Beneath white lids that no voice can ever raise again. 
‘Two soft bands, whose rose fingers were wont to 
rlovingly aronnd mother's neck and face, loosely 
holding white buds, quictly folded in cottined rent. 

Rott lips, yesterday rippling with hughter, sweet as 
woodland brook-falls as Urill of forest bird, to-night 
Woresponsive to hist or call of love, 

-\ silent home—the ter of baby feet forever hushed, 
cradde-bed unpressed. Littl shoew halfworn— 

nty garment)e—shoulder knots of hue to mateh these 

eyes of yesterday, folded with aching heart away: 

A tiny mound, snow-covered in some quiet grave. 

d. 
A mother's groping touch in uneasy slumber, for the 
tir head that ehall never rest upen her bosom. ‘The 
low sob, the bitter tear, asx broken d 
reality. The hopes of future ¥ vd, like fair 
ships that suddenly go down in sight of land. 

‘The watehing of other babies, dimpled, Inughing, 
strong, cand this one gone! "The present agony of grief, 
the future emptiness of heart, all held in iluse three 
little words, Baby ix dead! 

Indeed, it ix weil that we can copy and coon forget 
the words so freighted with woe to those who receive 
and xend them. And yet it cannot harm ue now and 
then to give a tender thought to those whom our care 
bt of grief. 


























































Telegraph Operator. 
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ADVENTURES OF A MONEY-PACKET. 

This story (told in the London Neva) of one bundted 
and thitty thousand dollars in money that was kicked 
about under foot on the platform of a railroad depot 
shows how even a very valuable missing article will 
sometimes persist in being found in apite of every prob- 
ability to the contrary. It proves, too, that newapapers, 
the beat exposers in the world, may also be the best 
kind of disguise. A French banker, M. Pager, by some 
strange carelessness when starting on a journey, lost a 
roll of bonds and bills worth twenty-six thousand 
pounds, and offered a reward of one thousand pounda 
for the reco y of the meney. The good fortune of 
securing the reward was thrist upon a poor soldier 
named Ezelot, who lad heard nothing of the loss. 


Ezelot was walking t 
two comrades, when the 
Wrapped ina newsp: 

They kicked it: them for some distance, 
and when Ezclot was getting into the train, going home 
on short leave, one of his cot leg, picking up the 
packet, thrust it inte the canvas forage bing elu hin 
ide, Kzelot going on his way without having perceived 
the little ploaxantry. 

Arrived at Nevilly, where his parents live, his mother, 
emptying the forage bag, discovered the bundle, and 
thinking it wax n packet of old newspapers, put ion a 
table in the kitehen. 

‘There it remained for four or five days, till a marries 
sister, calling in and seeing the packet, was moved by 
uuwonted curiosity. Opening it she discovered dct. 
ments repre Ming the twenty-six thousand pounds the 
loss of which M. Pages had advertised throughout Eu. 
rope. 
The European papera are not, however, read at 

ily. ‘The soldier and his parente not’ knowing 
what else to do, followed the provineial Frenchman's 
instinet and lad recourse to the Maire, 

‘That functionary, communicating with Paria, speedi- 
ly brought down M. Pages, who, gratefally paying the 
one thousand pounds, went off with his oddly-recovered 
treasure. Tt would be an Interesting supplement to the 
narrative if we conld have a record of the feelings of the 
soldier who thrust the packet upon Ezelot, when BG 































pugh the railway station with 
noticed on the floor a packet 
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heard thy sequel of the little joker 





JULY 14, 1881. 





For the Companion. 
FORTUNATE FAIRIES. 


Some fortunate fairies once I knew, 
Who lived in a palace with walls of blue, 
‘With a roof so high that, by night, the stars 
Came sifting in through its purple bars. 
So long were ite halls, so vast and wide, 
You could walk a week were you once inside; 
You could ride a month o’er its spacious floors, 
And still not come to its farthest doors. 
Broad stairs led up; and some so high, 
It would take whole days thelr heights to try; 
Broad steps led down; some far below, 
‘Where only the brave would dare to go. 
Fountains, to plash on the fragrant air, 
Blossoms and singing-birds were there; 
Everything joyous and sweet and bright, 
To charm the senses of ear and sight. 
Pavements were laid of green and brown 
And white; some soft as the cider down; 
Some smooth as glass, or set with stones 
In a soft morale of many tones. 
“What a wonderful palace!” perhaps you cry; 
‘Then what If you're told that it's you and I 
Are the fortunate fairies who walk the floors 
Of the beautiful Palace of Out-of-doors! 

Mra. S. C. BTONE. 

———+or 
For the Companion. 
BIJOU. 

Madam A— lives in France. Her house is in 
the country, and has a garden around it. 

In the garden is a pigeon-house, divided into 
many little rooms, each large enough to accom- 
modate one family of pigeons. The rooms ure 
separated by slats of wood, rather closely put to- 
gether. 

You may be sure the pigeons are very happy 
and comfortable in this pleasant home. 

Madam A—— is fond of the doves, and feeds 
them every day. 

The little feathered people gather on the window- 
sill, while she scatters grain and bread-crumbs for 
them. 

One summer morning the window was open and 
Madam was sitting near it, when Bijou flew on 
the window-sill, nodding his head and cooing in 
an excited manner. 

“Now, Bijou, you can’t be hungry, for you have 
had your breakfnst,” said Madam. 

Bijou still cried, ‘‘Coo-coo,” so his kind mistress 
offered some grain to him; he refused to cat it, 
however, and though he flew away for a moment 
to the bird-house, he soon returned with the same 
story, “Coo, coo.” 

Then he flew in at the window, and catching 
Madam’s dress in his bill, pulled it with all the 


strength which a pigeon could use. 
“T believe this bird wants me to follow him!” 


said the lady. *‘Well, Bijou, I'll come.” 

So saying, she stepped out of doors, and Bijou 
led her to the bird-house. 

Madam looked in, and what do you think she 
saw? Ido not think you could guess. 

There was Bijou’s little mate with her head 
caught between the slats of the partition, so tight- 
ly that she could not draw it back; while the pig- 
eons in the next room, angry at her intrusion, 
were picking the poor bird without mercy. 

It took but a very short time for Madam to re- 
lease the little prisoner, who shook her head, 
winked her black eyes, and in a moment seemed 
all right again. 

Ihave no doubt she was very grateful to her 
mistress, and to Bijou, too, who certainly had saved 


her life. 
—— +o) 


For the Companion. 


AN OLD-TIME SCHOOLMA’AM. 

Mrs. Miriam Wood kept school in a village not 
three miles from Boston State House, two hundred. 
years ago. 

I went to sec her grave the other day in the old 
church-yard at Dorchester, and there I met a per- 
son whose grandmother or great-grandmother—I 

forget which—had learned to spell and read in 
“Ma'am Wood’s” cottage. 

He told me how kind sh was to the little ones, 
and thongh a birch switch hung up by the side of 
the great open fire-place, she very seldom used 
it. 

The way she punished the little folks that got 
restless or sleepy in the hot sammer afternoons, 
was by spreading a quilt and a couple of pillows, 
that she kept for their use, in one corner of the 
school-room, and letting them have a comfortable 
nap. 

Don’t you wish you could have such a nice time 
when you begin to nod and yawn, and wish it was 
four o'clock ? 

Ma’am Wood was like a dear, kind mother to 
all the boys and girls that went to her school; 
a all loved her dearly, and sorrowed when she 

ied. 

The Dorchester burying-ground is one of the 
oldest in New England, and on some of the graves 
there are still the large flat stones, now covered 
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with moss, that were put down to keep off the 
wolves. 
In a shady corner of this beautiful old grave- 


.| Yard I found the grave of this ancient school-mis- 


tress, who died October 19, 1706. 
This is the epitaph that I copied from the old 
head-stone : 


‘<A woman well-beloved of all ber neighbors, 
For her care of small folke’ education, 

‘Their numbers being a0 very great, 

‘That when she died she scarcely left her mate, 
So wise, discreet, was her behaviors, 

‘That she was well-estecmed by all her neighbors; 
She lived in love with all to die, 
So let her rest to Eternity.” 


os 
For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S PUSSIES. 

Johnny went to pass the vacation at grandma’s, 
and she had two of the dearest pussies. 

Muff was a Maltese cat, and Daffy a yellow cat. 

They seemed very fond of each other. You 
would really have thought they were gooi friends. 
Then they were so well-behaved, and had such 
pleasant ways. 

They would rub up against Johnny's striped 
stockings, and purr so sweetly, and they would 
play with a string or a ball. 

Muff could stand up on her hind legs and beg 
like a dog, and Daffy could press her paw on the 
latch of the kitchen door and open it, as well as 
anybody. 

When it was bedtime grandma took Johnny up 
to his room. 

It was a nice little room. The windows looked 
out on the roof of the pinzza, and there was netting 
in them to keep out the flies. 

There were some pretty pictures on the walls, 
and the bed was just about big enough for Johnny. 

“T never slept in a room all alone before,” said 
Johnny. 


B. P. 





So then he said his prayers, and grandma kissed. 
him and bade him good-night, and soon he was 
fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night he found himself wide 
awake. 

The moon shone bright into his room, and made 
it as light as day. 

Johnny could hardly remember where he was 
at first, but while he was thinking about it, some- 
thing bounced into the room right through the 
netting, and knocked the candlestick off of the 
window-seat, with a great clatter, and Johnny had 
just time to see that it was Daffy, with a mouse in 
her mouth, when Muff bounced in and snatched 
the mouse away from Daffy. 

Daffy flew at Muff and scratched and bit her, 
and Muff flew at Daffy, and they both mewed and 
growled, and made a great noise, and at last Muff 
drove Daffy out of the window again, and then 
quictly sat down and ate the mouse. 

Johnny could hear its bones crack. 

When Muff had finished the mouse, she care- 
fully washed her paws, and then went out the 
window again. 

While the pussies were having their quarrel, 
Johnny called to grandma, for he was frightened 
at first, but she was a little deaf, so she did not 
hear him, or the cats, or anything, and when it 
was all over he fell asleep thinking of it. 

Early in the morning he ran into grandma's 
room, and told her the whole story, and she was 
very much surprised. 

“Shouldn't you think they would be ashamed 
of themselves to make such a fuss about a mouse >” 
said Johnny. 

When he went down to breakfast, there sat Muff 
and Daffy, side by side on the rug, looking as 
pleasant and loving, as though they had never 
quarrelled. ANNIE Moore. 


—_+e+____ 


For the Companion. 

















‘(A NEW BROOM SWEEPS CLEAN!” 





For the Companion. 
HOW TO WAIT AN HOUR. 


The children and their auntie were all ready for 
the picnic, the basket of goodies packed, when 
Jonas looked in at the door. 

“I found one of the carriage-springs was 
broken,” he said, ‘“‘and I've taken it to the shop to 
be mended. It will be done in an hour.” 

“An hour!” groaned Madge, and Min, and 
Tom, all in a breath. 

“Never mind,” said auntie; “there will be am- 
plc time then.” 

“But to have to wait a whole hour!” groaned 
Tom again. 

“O auntie,” begged Min; “do tell us stories to 
pass uway the time.” iS 

“LT have a plan,” said auntie. “I'll tell you a 
story for ten minutes, and then you shall all write 
out what you can remember of it for halt an hour, 
while I write a letter. Then we will read them all 
aloud.” 

So auntie took out her watch and spent ten min- 
utes in telling the children of Gulliver’s travels. 
Then all hunted up paper and pencils, and sepa- 
rated to write, for they were not to question each 
other, 

Tom went out on the porch where he could see 
the carriage-shop, Madge took the rustic chair in 
the front yard, and Min curled up in the bay-win- 
dow. 

The half-hour seemed very short. 

“Time's up,” said auntie, sealing her letter, and 
the children flocked in. 

Tom read his first : , 

“Gulliver was a traviler, and he traviled. He 
first went to an island where there was big folks, 
an’ they were just having dinner. They put him 
up onthe table and give him some dinner, they 
laughed because he could not cat much, and he 
stumbled on a crust and tell flat. A boy ten years 





old grabbed him up by the leg, and he was scart, 
and his father boxt his ears. After that he went 
to an island where there was little folks. There 
fowls were so little that he could take up thirty or 
forty on the end of his knife. It took a good 
many women to cook his food and make his 
clothes; they said once round the thumb will go 
once round the wrist, once round the wrist will go 
once round the neck, &c.” 

“T said ‘&c.,’” explained Tom, “because I had 
some more to tell when you called us.” 

Then Madge read hers : 

“Gulliver Went to an Island Where there Was 
Very small people they were about 6 inches high, 
and they thought he Was Very large. it took a 
great many to cook his vitules, & to make his 
clothes, and then he Went to another island Where 
the people Were Very Large. they thought he 
Was Very small. The mistress sent her maid for 
asmall dram-cup. and it held about two gallons. 
there cats are three times Larger than an ox. there 
dogs as big as Four elephants i should think he 
Would have been afraid they Wold swallow him.” 

Last came little Min’s : 

“Gulliver was a great traviler he came to a 
island whare ther was little people their fowls was 
so small that he could take twenty or thirty on 
his knife a cag of their drink would be a good 
draugh their beef was a good mouthful it took too 
three hundred tailors to make a suit of clothes.” 

“Here comes Jonas with the carriage!" cried 


Tom. 
++ 


Said a teacher to the class in composition, “Make 
a rhyming couplet including the words nose, toes, 
corn, kettle, ear, two, and boil.” There was si- 
lence for a little while, and then a boy held up his 
hand, in token of success. “Read the couplet,” 
said the teacher, and the boy read,— 


“(A boll in the kettle's worth two on your nose, 
And a corn on the ear is worth two on your toes.”” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


HIDDEN FISH. 
“T've heard my grandmother say, that Hcaven gives 
almonds 
To those who have no teeth; — that’s nuts to crack.” 
—Longfellow. 
Midas, exposed to all their Jeers, 
‘Had lost his art, and kept his ears. 











Part of a soldier’a equipment. 


3. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
eee 





eennee 
tener 
Reet 


‘The initials and the finals joined 


give the name ofa 

‘t Mohammedan feast, which is celebrated on the 
Oth of July. The central letters name a devout fol- 
lower of Mohammed. 

Cross-words have each five letters, except third and 
fourth, which have seven, and mean as follows: 1, To 
attack again in a disorderly ctowd. 2, Oxygen in an 
active state. 3, An Italian musical composer. 4, A 
large stone worn smooth and rounded by the action of 
water. 6, The area in the central purt of an ancient 
Boman amphitheatre. 6, The Latin word for name. 


4. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
* * 


ae ae 
tenes eeeae 
sae ee 


* * 

The central words of the diamond connected form 
the name ofa celebrated English clergyman, who was 
born on the 17th of July, more than two hundred years 
ago. 

I. 

1, A vowel. 2, A serpent. 3, A patriarch of tho 
Bible. 4, Tho god of shepherds in mythology. 5, A 
consonant. 


1. 
1, Aconsonant. 2, An seriform fluid. 3, An Eng- 


lish painter. 4. An inclosure for certain beasts. 6. A 
eoneonant. 
5. 
CHARADE. 


My firet Is a Bible king who hated bis new neighbors. 
My second is a subatance which, in certain conditions, 
ia a destructive agent on a vast scale. My whole ia a 


battlefield, one exploit of which is celebrated in a pop- 


6. 
EASY ACROSTIC, 


ular poem. 





Read the Initials of the names of the four lower ob- 
jects forward, and the finals backward, and you will 
find what Freddic’s mother keeps in her atone pot. 

. WT, 


Anowers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 Land where my fathers died; 

Land of the pilgrims’ pride. 

From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

8. F. 8mith; Mount Vernon; deeds; Washington; 
Revolutionary army; leadership; led; danger; free. 
dom; President; memory; fille. 

2 








J —EWs-HAR— P 
O— rato —R 
H— omac —E 
N— xemuxst —S 
A— ntiscr —I 
D— Ru —D 
A-— TH —E 
M— xrcuitt —N 
S— anscri —T 


JOHN ADAMS. {PRESIDENT. 
3. America. England. 
4. F — ors. 

O — Pinion. 

U — saex. 


R — EVOLUTION. 
‘T — ROUBLE. 


H — ru. 
O— pin. 

¥F — action. 
J — ocuLar. 
U — suner. 
L— ca. 
Y—rs. 
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7. 





The SugscripTion Price of the COMPANION is 


$375, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION Js sent to subscribers until an explleit 
order 1s received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
quired by law. 

AYMENT for the Conpanton, when sent by mail, 
should be made fn Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money tna registered letter. All 
postiuasters are requived to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Thirce wecks are required after receipt 
of money before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped.” All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name caunot be found on our 
books unless this ts doue. 

‘The date against your name on the inargin of your paper 
shows to what tine your subseription is paid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held respousible until arrearages are pald, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
























































TINY CHEMISTS. 


Nothing is small enough to be despised. A minute 
inscct is cutting off one of the chief industries of France. 
Wide-spread and deadly epidemics are caused by vege- 
tation that is xo small as to be detected only by the mi- 
croscope. 

Equally minute vegetables manufacture the various 
kinds of alcoholic liquors that have been the chief curse 
of ull lands and times. They Jay hold on the sugar that 
is contained in most vegetable juiccs,—the starch of all 
grains is readily converted into sugar,—and change it 
into aleohol and carbonic acid gas. ‘The latter escapes 
in bubbles, while the alcohol, with glycerine and sev- 
eral acids, remains behind in the fluid. 

Thua these tiny chemists, working in these mysteri- 
ous laboratories, where the unaided cye of man has 
never looked, achieve results compared with whieh 
those uf Cwsar and Napoleon are utterly insignificant. 
‘What they lack in size, they make up in their power to 
multiply. 

‘The germs of these organisms float at all times in the 
air, Thence they aretaken up by fluids. If the air is 
filtered, the sugar solution exposed to it will not fer- 
ment. Nor will itif the air is strongly heated, or ex- 
posed to the fumes of sulphur. Cauned fruit does not 
sour, beeause the heat first kills thy 
etables within the nied the 
while the fluid is hot prevents others from getting in. 

We may remark that the “sour,” when fruit or 
dough, cte., ferment, is acetic acid; and is only the last 
stage or change effected on the sugar. The sugar is 
frat converted into alcohol; then the alcohol changes 
into this acid. 

Nature, left to itself, dues nut stop with alcohol. Al- 
cohol is not an end with it. Man rushes in and secures 
the ruinous liquor by interrupting the process. 
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THAT’S WHY! 

It often takea but a small restraint to keep down a 
big danger—but one cannot help laughing at the coura- 
geous suicide who went to drown himself in the river, 
but waa scared back by a man with a pistol who threat- 
ened to shoot him. The correapondent of one of the 
London papers relates the following amusing anecdote, 
in which the reason given by “Pat” why the British 
are not wiped out of Ireland, is in the same category : 


“This is a very fine country, after all, Pat, and it's a 
great pity that political disorganization should interfere 
with its prosperity,” suid a coxmopolitan friend of mine 
to the driver of a car which was jolting him over a rough 
but pleturesque country road in the west of Ireland. 

“Ah, you may say that!" was the reply; “but the 
English have taken the livin’ out of us this twenty year, 
as long as L can remimber. 

“Tne Land Leaguers mean to settle the business this 
time, I suppose?” 

“Begorrah, and they do!” aaid Pat, whipping up his 
rteed; “there are }wo hundred thousand of thim ready 
to do it this very minute, all armed to the teeth.” 

“Ts that 80?” 

“It is so; and they could wipe the entire Bri 
off the face of the earth, not a doubt of it.” 

“And why don't tl it? 

“Don't ye see why, sorr? 
eee cracks his whip and turns around to wink at my 

rien 

“They're afraid of the police; that’s why, sorr!”— 
London Correspondence. 
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FOUND. 

Poat-office annals furnish entertaining reading to any 
one in search of queer accidents. A collection of post- 
office anecdotes would make a very amusing and in- 
structive volume, An exchange relates an instance with 
some characteristics peculiar to long ago, but with the 
same fault of careless direction that causes so much 
trouble now: 








Before the uae of checks and drafts was as common 
aa itis at present, it was a customary piece of caution 
in sending considerable sums by mall to tear bank- 
notes in halves and forward the pieces separately. 

Half of 2 $500 bill was sent in the year 1839 or 1840 
in a letter which reached the New York post-ofllce ud- 
drenxed to “William Warner, Fulton,” while on the 
line beneath the inscription was written “Market 29.” 

The letter was intended to reach stall No. 29, Fulton 
Market, but, owing to the peculiar form of the address, 
it was delivered at No. 20 Market Street, where, by a 
strange coincidence, there also lived a William Warner. 

The mistake was discovered the next day, and the 
carrier hastened up to No. 29 Market Street, where he 
learned that Mr. Warner was to sail that morning for 
New Orleans, and had already gone aboard the Taro- 
Uinta, the vessel bound for that port. 

Hurrying down town again, the carrier found that 
the Turolinta was «till lying out in the North River, 
and hired a boat to take him alongside. Mr. Warner 
immediately gave up the letter avd contents, by which 
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be had been much puzzled, and the carrier returned to 
shore with a light heart. 





A TOMB OF SNOW. 

One of the saddest of the stories associated with the 
heavy snow-storms of last winter, which will long be 
remembered as one of the severest of the present cen- 
tury, is the following: In one section, near the foot of 
the Blue Ridge, just where the Leesburg turnpike 
crosses the mountains, an old lady lived with a young 
grandson alone in a small house, a mile away from the 
nearest dwelling. 


She was completely entombed by the snow drifting 
down from the mountain, and for several days was with- 
out food. 

Being reduced almost to starvation, and knowing that 
arclief party would not be able to find her house, she 
cut a hole through the roof and thrust a long pole 
through the snow, with a gayly-colored shaw! on the 
end. 

It was seen by persons who notified an old gentle- 
man living couple of miles away. He immediatel: 
ordered a colored man to mount a Yorse and take wit 
lim food and fuel. The man rode toward the house 
until the horse was stuck in the snow and then could 
xo no further. 

He managed with difficulty to get back home, and 
upon telling his employer, the latter summoned out all 
the hands on the place, and getting as near to the old 
woman's house as they could, they worked with shov- 
ela until they cut through into the cabin. 

On breaking in they found it too late. The woman 
and her grandson were both frozen to death. 


———_ 


PATIENCE FINDS A WAY. 

A writer in the Ledger mentions a worthy old man, 
“Uncle” Alden Palmer, who uttered a good many sen- 
sible sayings of his own, and was fond of quoting the 
maxims of others. One old sentence that he often re- 
peated was, ‘Patience and perseverance will accomplish 
all things.” 


One day, in at the old man’s mill, in Norway, Maine, 
he had repeated the old axiom, in’ good faith, when a 
me important man, who was waiting for grist, disputed 
him. 

“No, sir! [can tell you many things which patience 
and perseverance cannot accomplish 

“Perhaps you can,” replied Uncle Palmer, quietly ; 
“but I have never yet come across the thing. Witlyou | - 
name one?’ 

“Will patience and perseverance ever enable you to 
carry water in a sieve?” 

“Certainly they will.” 

“T would like to have you tell me how it is to be ac- 
complishe 

“simply by waiting patiently for the water to 
freeze!” 


‘This recalla the story of the Indian lonfer in the older 
New England days who had more wit than industry. 
He was always begging cider at white men's houses, 
and one farmer in jest promised to give him a aleve full. 
It was winter, und the Indian placed his sieve in water 
and let the water freeze—and then crrried off the cider. 





EES pee 
AN EXPENSIVE SIGN. 
It would be rather hard to fix prices if every article 
was valued according to the good or harm it docs. 


A Chicago firm put up a sign costing two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and the Chicayo folks claim that 
it isthe most expensive sign ever put up in this coun. 
try, It fs one hundred and thirty fect long, and tiv 





and five hundred and forty days’ work to cum- 





Four hundred dollars’ w orth of gold and two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of metal ornaments were used 
in its construction. 








en about its being the most expen- 
New York man had a sign that fell one 
windy day and nenrly killed a man. ‘Ihe owner of the 
sign had to pay four thousand cight hundred dollars 
and coats, which makes that sign the most expensive as 
far as heard from.—New York Paper. 


ea TS 
SAD. 

The New York Herald gives this pitiful picture. It 
illustrates the terrible power of intemperance, while it 
shows too that some good may still survive in the sober 
moments of its worst victim 


A whole family—fatber, mother and child—stood in 
the police court yesterday. ‘The man was there to 
complain of his wife, whose intemperate habits had 
ruined his business and made his home miserable; yet 
ua the couple waited for the justice, the wronged man 
wept over his wife, who seemed equally sorrowful and 
affectionate, while the helpless child was made wretched 
by the evident trouble of his parents. 

Yet when the woman who had just been so wifely in 
her feelings was qucationed by the Judge, she replied, 
“TI will drink as long as I live; I can’t help it.” 














SS 


WHAT PRETTY POLL DID. 


The Portland (Me.) Tranacript tells this “cute” bird 
story: 


A lighted cigar once happened to fall under the door 
of a parrot’s cage. ‘The fumes soon attracted her atten. 
tion, aud being a sagacious bird, she instantly set about 
abating the nuisance. ‘Taking a small cup of cold tea 
which was in the cage, the bird poured the contents on 
the burning end of the cigar and extinguished it. 

Every pretty Poli who does not live in a cage might 
act on the hint given by this bright bird, and throw cold 
water on the whole smoking business, with excellent 
effect. 

Se 


“PLAGUE take it!” exclaimed Fenderson, scowling 
at the dictionary: ‘taint here.” ‘What isn't there?” 
“Why, ‘philosophy.’" ‘And no wonder!” said Fogg, 
looking over Fenderson’s shoulder. “It doesn't begin 
with an f; look under p and you'll find it. You must 
learn to spell if you would find a word in the diction- 
ary.” “Learn to spell!” cried Fenderson; ‘do you 
suppose I'd hunt the dictionary for a word if I knew 
how to spell it? What are dictionaries for, 1 should 
like to know?” 





TueERre is no fiattering epitaph on the stone which 
marks the resting-place of one Connecticut man. Among 
the many costly and elaborate monuments in Cedar 
Grove Cemetery, New London, stands a simple frecstone 
slab without any adornment of the chisel, which bears, 
‘Wesides the usual record of the name and age of him 
whose memory it is designed to perpetuate, this single 
sentence : “What sort of a man he was the resurrection 
morning will reveal.” 








“Wett, you are the biggest goose I ever saw!" ex- 
claimed Jones to the partner of his joys and sorrows. 
And Mrs. Jones smiled upon him with a seraphic smile 
as she remarked, “O Jones, you are such a self-forget- 
ful darling!” "— Boaton Transcript. 


AN inveteraté wag aceing a heavy door nearly off its 
hinges, in which condition of neglect it had been left 
for some time, observed that when it had fallen and 
killed some one, it would probably be hung. 

A Norristown youth who was trying to master a bi- 

3 n asked hin age, said he had seen fifteen sum- 








mers and about one hundred and fifteen falls. 


and a half feet wide. It touk four thousand feet vey 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate i, 
A COOLING DRINK. 
A teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate mingled with a glass 
of water, properly sweetened, serves to quench the 
thirst in a more satisfying manner than the Juice of lem- 


ons or Himes, (Com, 
cg 


Ladies can wear boots one size smaller after using | 
German Corn Remover. 25 cents of druggists. (Com. 





Jor nea Collectors, oe blowers, Blowepipes. drills. 
Price list sent. E. W. Ellsworth, E. Win or Hill, Che 


AGENT: Q WANTED to sell Dr. Chas 
Book, Sells at sight, Youdouble 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann 
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“BARLOWS | = The Family Wash Blue. 


For sale by Grocers. 


INDIGO BLUE |?-823 x Seont Si Pinasethitn, 
HEAPEST. 1) OOKS IN THE. 


7 of England. [pEog. Literature, Ci'go 
sy go 186 vols, '1¢mo vol. handsomely 
cloth; only 82.0049 bound, for only 5U ctx 


MANHATTAN BOOK 00. 16 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. P.O, Box 4500 


Printing Presses 


‘76 cents to $175. qOtrenier free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
«<0 Kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers Pie ook, ee 


14 for our 10 an 
ALL GoLD and SiL¥ 
$1.00, no two alike, 
Lee no dup! cates 
Catalogue of elegant Chromo Car 
faralshe | on application. 
Anrna Camp Co,, 119 Fulton Bt. N.Y, 


’ SAFE AND SURE 
PERRY’S po svorma, ny om its and ye orm 
ever. by drnggists at 2 cts. 
WORM! (cr sent p: mall on Feceipt ot price. 
JOHN A. PERRY, 
625 Shawmut Avent 


20 Beautiful Stops, & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Bend for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. 
giver Information which pro 
ecta tthe purchascr and mak 
“cl deceitimpossible. Mi 
ith, 8 W. 1th B 


_ THE BEST PREPARATION | 


For clean! Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Fates 

denelrys Pearls and Preelous Stones, Gold Chains, &€., 

liver Soap. Sample by mail 15 ce 
ets, 


ON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass, 
A permanent, practical road-vehtele 
tn dally use by thousunds of riders, 
‘The sport ix better than sivinumiing oF 
rkating, and once learned is never 


gotten. Send 3-ct, stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-listand full infor= 
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THE POPE MFG CO., 
S97 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


BEATTY'S Ona ie 


Pianos $125 up. g7" Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


Soro Br ALL DEALERS /mRouGHouT Ine WORLL, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 
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RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for vars for his success= 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without au operate 

labor, may be consulted at his » 
icv, 251 Broadway, on Monday. Tuesday, and Saturda: 
fils Hoxton olice will be closed during July and Augi 



















|A BARGAIN NEVER BEFORE OFFERED "W 
THIS COUNTRY !! 









A Genuine F. Wesson 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE 


For 810 00!! 


j-inch barrel, leaf sights, takes regular 44 calibre 
metal cartridge, barrel of finest steel, nickel-) 
guard and butt plate. Weight 63, Iba, ‘Bighted for jared 
50, and 300 yards. 

trill 13 one of the best Rifles mae for hunting or srort- 

ing. and the reputation of the maker 1s world-wide. It 

ight, compact and strong, and a very accurate shooter. 
Can be taken apart for transportation. 

The Subscribers having recently purchased a large lot, 
offer them at the above low price of $10 00 each. To 
any one wanting a first-class Rifle for huntin, 
opportunity seldom met with, and orders 
quickly sent. 

If to be sent C. O. D., a deposit of $3.00 for expressage 
in case of return must balance ae order in every case, 
and we will return balance too much. If whole 
amount Is sent with order we include a Jointed Cleaning 

od.“ Cut this out.” Orders will be filled in rotation, 


WM. READ & SONS, 
18 Faneuil Square, Boston. 
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THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
No, 364 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURE and INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE ; 


ANT Taxcie Artactment 
KNITTING COTTON 


Has won POPULAR FAVOR, and may be found in 
ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions! 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


crinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
'y, save that most of the Horse and 
- rth says that 
owder pure and 

aluable. Nothing onearth will ike hen: 
Condition Powde: Dose one tens] tea 
md. Soll everywhere, of sent by mall for 
SON & Co.. Buston, Mass. 
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POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Noother preparation 
or luxurious pastry. 











Can be eaten by ptics without fear of the iM resw 








His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be 
fore and after cure, 1s mulled to those who send 10 cents, 
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Jed a firm yet flexible s 



















DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ing from heav thdlgeattbte food. Sold only in cans by 
all Grocers, YAL BAKING POWDER Co.. New York. 
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For the Companion. 
“PERSONAL.” 
By Marion Harland, 

Kitty Wheat used to plead in extenuation of the 
pranks that made her the plague of the house as a 
child, the torment of teachers and delight of school- 
mates as a girl, that she was predestined to mis- 
chief as the sparks to fly upward, 

She looked like a 
sparkle of very lively 
flame on a certain Sat- 
urday afternoon which 
she had spent with her 
two “ownest” friends, 
Sophie James and Jea- 
nie Hart. 

“A weary, muddy 
lane walled in on both 
sides!’’ complained 
Kitty, to-day. “Stag- 
nation is a sort of mi- 
asmatic poison to one 
of my temperament. I 
suppose this is the fe- 
verish stage of ennui.” 

But! am almost sure 
it was not Kitty with 
whom originated the 
idea of answering a 
“Personal” in the somewhat equivocal corner 
of an otherwise respectable newspaper. 
Sophie called her attention to it in the first 
place. 

“Who, do you think, writes such things, 
said that young lady, who was 
Kitty’s senior by a whole year. 

“Lazy jwople who have no brains, aud 
Gakele lor grattesthes thc ary etic her % 
the world as foolish and idle as themselves,” 
rejoined sixteen-year-old Kitty, sensibly. 

Then she read the advertisement aloud. 

“A young man of fair education and breeding, 
with little taate for the frivolutis routine of fush- 
ionable socicty, desires to open a correspondence 
with a young lady of kindred tastes. ‘I'he object 
of the proposed exchange of letters is mu: 
provement in intelligence and in the 


of thought and fecling. Any y' 
Jug this advertisement may trust to the word of 












a gentleman that her communication shall be 
treated with delicacy and her coulidence held 
sacred. 


Address MaRTIN KEtLoaa, I. 0. Box 1380.” 

“A proposal extraordinary!" observed 
Kitty, laying down the paper and taking up 
the macramé lace she was netting. 

“So Jeanie and I said,” returned Sophie, 
animatedly. ‘Not at all like a vulgar, ordi- 
nary Personal. But I wonder if he would 
really be content to exchange views with his 
Incognita upon such matters as tend to ‘inu- 
tual improvement’ ?”” 

“I should like no better fun than to put 
him to the test if I were not an ignoramus 
who can’t write ten words without misspell- 
ing one,” said Jeanie. ‘He is evidently an 
educated gentleman.” 

Kitty dropped shuttle and thread to re-read 
the Personal. She was no ignoramus, and 
she knew it. Her chirography was remark- 
ably beautiful; her sprightly compositions 
were the pride of the school, She could 
Sustain the réle of “L'Amie Inconnue” in 
literary, artistic and social discussion better than 
any other girl of her “‘set.” She would not have | 
Said it aloud, but this was what she was thinking 
in a certain closed back-chamber of her brain 
When Sophie chimed in with,— 

“If I had your skill with the pen and your ready 
wit, Kitty, I would write one letter at least—tenta- 
tively, you know. You would never be found 
Cut. It would be glorious fun to lead him further 
§nd farther into the fog.” 

In reviewing the scene in other days, Kitty lost 
the succession of indiscreet steps at this point; 
Could not be sure if she sat down at Sophie’s desk 
of her own free will, or if she was coaxed or ban- 
tered into beginning to write. She knew that she 

Soon became interested in the letter of four pages 
of nonsense to “My stranger-friend,” dated 
“Cave of Trophonius. A snowy afternoon,” 
and signed, by a sudden thought, “Kitty Clover.” 

The girls applauded each sentence when she 
read it over to them. Every nerve and vein of the 

three was tingling with frolic and expectancy. 

Martin Kellogg was to address “Miss Kitty 

Clover,” under cover to Mrs. James Andruss, a 

former trusted servant of Jeanie Hart's mother, 

‘Dut now married to a respectable tradesman. 

‘Three days later, Kitty going gayly singing 
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through the hall of her own home was arrested by 
the imperative ring of the telephone close by. 
Ting !—ting! ting! ting! 
“13!” Kitty grasped the transmitter. “Halloa!” 
Kitty always insisted to her somewhat shocked 
mother that everybody said “Halloa,” in such cir- 
cumstauces. “It was a telephonic technicality,” 
the minx would add, magnuiloquently. 
essay,” 


“Tt is 


“Is that Kitty Clover?” said Jeanie’s voice. 
Kitty laughed; ‘Sometimes, and to some peo- 


“T have a letter for you,” called Jeanie, far more 
loudly and shrilly than was necessary, after the 
manner of most telephoning damsels. ‘Come 
over at once! We are dying of curiosity !" 

The Harts lived just around the corner, and in 
five minutes more the three bright young faces 
hung over the important document. It was longer 
than Kitty’s by two pages; the chirography was 
free and firm; the composition a tissuc of respect- 
ful persiflage, a page or two of graver import and 
much grateful flattery of his fair correspondent. 

“And no sentimentality!” Kitty drew a relieved 
breath. “This is better fun than we hoped for. 
No, my dear girls,” as both began to speak eag- 
erly. “We will not flatter Martin by an immedi- 
ate reply. Wait a week.” 

Before the allotted time had passed, a second 
letter arrived. Martin was evidently impatient. 
But his tone was even more guarded than at first ; 
the subject-matter of the epistle unobjectionable. 
The current news of the day was discussed; a 
paragraph given to a municipal election, and a 
page to European affairs. The weather and last 
Sabbath’s church-services received duc notice. 





“TI believe he is fifty years old!” cried Kitty, 
catching up her pen. 

She began her reply thus: “Venerable man! 
You have come down to us from a former genera- 
tion!” 

As such she addressed him with playful famil- 
jarity of which she was scarcely conscious herself, 
thanking him for the “patriarchal wisdom of his 


and the valuable items of useful knowledge he 
sought to instil into her youthful mind, with much more 
badinage that ran off of itself from the point of her pen. 

On the next day but one, No. 3 was brought to Jeanie by 
Mrs. Andruss, while the three friends sat together over 
their lessons. 
ranged between them, but as soon as the woman had gone, 
passed it over to Kitty. 


Jeanie took the envelope as had been ar- 


very heavy. I believe he has sent you a photo- 


graph!” she said, in a half-frightened, half-laughing tone. 

Kitty took it with the tips of her fingers, undid the thick 
folds with the air of one who feared to let loose a spider 
or a toad. 


“Ach!” she ejaculated, when the expected object 
fell into her lap. Sophic seized it. 

A floridly-tinted photograph of a vulgar-looking 
fellow, with black eyes, waxed moustache, studded 
shirt-front and unctuous smile, sitting sideways 
in his chair the better to hang a ringed hand over 
the back. 

“A regular ‘Bowery boy !’” said Jeanie, horri- 
fied to whispering. 

Poor Kitty's face sank into her hands. ‘Girls! 
girls! what have I donc? What shall 1 do?” 

“Read the letter!” suggested Sophie. “It can't 
be so bad as the picture.” 

It was no better. Kitty's inch was made ths 
warrant fur an cll so liberal that reader and lis- 
teners, rattles and madcaps as they were, were 
shocked into severest propriety. Kitty sat like an 
image of gray stone. Her pretty lips were tight 
lines of such misery that Sophie began to cry, 
and Jcanie to revolve some form of possible con- 
solation in her mind. 

“After all,” she brightened up to say, “there is 
no real harm done. It is as easy to drop the—the 
—wretch—as it was tu take him up. Mary is as 
close as wax, and knows next to nothing besides. 
All that we have to do is to burn the picture and 
the letters as fast as they come.” 





No. 41 TEMPLE PLAGE. 


“I feel as if my hands were dirty!” sighed 
Kitty, looking down at them. “But I never, never 
thought once that I was writing all that stuff toa 
real dreadful man! Look at that watch-chain! I 
know it is brass! And the ineffable smirk of that 
curl in the middle of his forchead, stiffened with 
quince-seed water! I can actually smell the hair- 
oil! Faugh!” 

With the interjection the photograph went into 
the fire and the letters followed. 

“There!” Kitty heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
watching the burning. “I have had my Iesson— 
and paid well for it!” 

She made further payment in lacerated self- 
respect and harassment during the ensning fort- 
night. Martin Kellogg wrote four times, twice 
per week, each epistle being more familiar in style 
than its predecessors. 

He was losing slecp and flesh, he averred, under 
her cruel silence. He left a mighty bouquet at 
Mrs. Andruss’s house with the fourth letter. 

Jeanie made a cremation of flowers and 
letters in her chamber, Kitty looking on in 
anguish that was beginning to tell upon 
health and looks. Like a bound captive, she 
awaited the cessation of persecution, or fur- 
ther and crucial developments. 

She was practising with mechanical dili- 
gence one evening almost three weeks after 
the receipt of her correspondent’s photo- 
graph, Her father and eldest brother had 
gone out. Her mother was confined to her 
room by a sick headache. The two younger 
boys were busy above stairs with their les- 
sons. Dropping her hands listlessly upon 
the keys at the close of a difficult exercise, 
something—not sound or motion, but an in- 
cherie. c2prgpeseunayt -oncthes perme 
besides her own in the room—made her 
glance around. 

A man stood within three feet of her. 

She had never seen him before, but as 
she ‘ed up he saw that he was recognized. 

“Miss Wheat, I believe!” he said, in oily, 
insinuating tones. “Alias, Kitty Clover!” 

“Who are you?” Her sharp, thin voice, 
so unlike her usual specch, startled even her- 

sclf. “And what do you mean ?” 

He held out an open letter, silently, point- 
ing to the signature, smiled more broadly 
and took a chair, uninyited. 

“I don’t comprehend!” stammered-miser- 
able Kitty, about whom the lighted room was 
growing black, while the floor rocked and 
sank under her feet. 

“You were quicker of wit on the 8th of 
January, when I chanced to be in the central 
office of the Telephone Company, chatting 
with my sister, who is one of the operators 
there. Kind Fate led me close to the instru- 
ment as a voice called, ‘Is that Kitty Clover ? 
and an angel answered, ‘Sometimes, and to 
some people!’ ” 

Kitty, deathly sick, sank upon a sofa, 
wringing her hands. 

“Oh! if you would only go away! It 
was nothing but fun with us girls. I never 
dreamed of ever seeing you!” 

“And do you find me so frightful, then?” 
said the fellow, his leer intensifying the dis- 
agreeable smile. 

The room seemed filled with his breath laden 
with brandy fumes. Kitty jumped up and backed 
toward the door. 

“Papa!” she called, faintly and brokenly, as in 
a nightmare. 

“I met your father and brother on my way up- 
town,” remarked Martin Kellogg, coolly. “Sit 
down and talk rationally. What harm can come 
to you through my visit?) Why should we not 
be friends? Why should not friendship in time 
ripen into a warmer feeling ?” 

Kitty looked at him, her eyes wide with horror 
and abhorrence. 

“All the same, I stay here for awhile!” he ut- 
tered, insolently, tipping his chair back and cross- 
ing his legs. ‘You owe me something for not an- 
swering my last love-letters.” 

Kitty tried to rise. 

“Sit down,” ordered Kellogg. 

A hollow roaring filled Kitty’s ears. “I must 
wake up presently! I must! I must!" she re- 
peated to herself, pinching her chill fingers. 

She turned and ran us for ber life up to ber 
room, bolted the door and fell on the bed. 

Mr. Wheat and his son returned home at ten 
o'clock. There was no one in the parlor, but the 
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gas burned there brightly, and an overturned 
chair lay in the middle of the floor. 

“What a smell of stale cigar-smoke and liq- 
uor!” observed the astonished master of the 
house. 

“Papa! Omy dear papa!” Kitty flew down 
the stairs and fell into his arms. “I thought you 
would never come! And that Ae would never go 
away! [am so glad!” 

Mr. Wheat was a just parent, and his lecture 
after hearing the confession was severe. He 
dearly loved his only daughter, and while he 
chided, he did not put her out of his embrace. 

“It is all over now!” sighed exhausted Kitty, 
and before sinking into the first sound slumber 
she had known for wecks. 

She exulted too soon, miscalculated the talents 
of her “stranger-friend.” 

Baffled and vindictive, he was yet too shrewd 
to make himself personally liable to the active in- 
dignation of her natural protectors. He could, 
and he did, ply her with anonymous letters in va- 
rious feigned hands, full of his spiteful criticism 
of her manner, appearance and behavior, all tes- 
tifying to the close watch he kept upon her move- 
ments, although she never saw him. 

No one could prevent, or foresee, the arrival of 
presents—still anonymous—of bon-bons, flashily- 
bound cheap literature, and flowers. In these and 
other ways he haunted the poor child, until she 
hardly dared stir out of dvors, or open a parcel. 

To avert the nervous fever that seemed immi- 
nent, her parents took a sudden resolution to send 
her, under her brother’s escort, to visit an aunt 
whose home was in Chicago. Kittie’s native city 
did not see her again until the following autumn. 
Her tormentor was weary of the chase then, 
or had removed from town, for he never crossed 
her path again. 


—- -40- 


SUMMER. 
The infinite bliss of Nature 
Tiel In every vein, 
The light and the life’of Summer 
Blossoms in heart und brain, 


BAYARD TAYLOR, 
= SS 
For the Companion. 
INCREASE JONES’ EXPENSIVE SAW. 
By Helen Pearson Barnard. 

“Heerd how the farmers over t’ the West’s ben 
sold >” asked Increase Jones of a group in the 
Centre grocery. He was seated on a box of salt 
cod, his long legs embraced the stove, while his 
home-knit mittens gently polished its rusty sides. 

Noone had heard. So Increase settled back, 
took off his mittens, drew out a jackknife, and be- 
gan to wlittie a spunter trum the Dox, saying, 
slowly,— 

“Kinder cur'us how some folks gets taken in, 
aint it now 

Everybody’s interest now being aroused, In- 
crease began his story. 

“Ye see, a couple o’ fellars come along hayin’ 
time; slick-tongued chaps, with a patent rake. 
*Cordin’ ter them, there hedn't ben no sech rake 
ever scen in the world. It ’u’d run itself almost, 
dew everything but load ’n’ pitch off.” 

Increase paused that the curiosity might grow. 

“These fellars was all-killin’ smart. They 
showed up the thing, how fine "twas a-goin’ to 
work; figgerin’ out how much hirin’ that ‘ere rake 
’u'd save in hayin’-time, 'n’ so forth. They re- 
ferred to @ big haouse daown in New York, so 
they got half-a-~lozen to say they'd hev a rake; 
each gin his note fur the price of the rake, fifteen 
dollars; the fellars to send them wonderful rakes 
right along, ye see. 

Increase’s droll wink at the group raised a laugh. 
Everybody drew nearer the speaker. 

“The chaps goes straight to Square Woodman, 
gets the notes discaounted ’n’ leaves with the 
cash.” 

“And haven't the rakes come?” asked the gro- 
cer. 

“No, they hain’t, 'n’ never will, thet’s the joke 
on’t. An’ Square Woodman aint the man to let 
the farmers off, he’ll hev thei notes paid. Them 
samme fellars pitched into me,” continued the 
speaker, his sonorous voice stilling the buzz of 
comment. ‘Sez I, ‘Mebbe the rake’s all right, 
T'd'n’know but I'll hey one; but when you fetch 
yer rake, yer gets yer money.” 

“They didn’t ketch you nappin’, then ?” 

“Wal, I guess not.” 

Increase now arose and moved slowly towards 
the counter. 

“Here’s some eggs. Looizy she het the hens 
feed this cold weather, ’p’ here’s the sum total,” 
passing @ brown basket to the grocer; ‘’n’ she'll 
take it in yer best brown sugar.” 

For many years “the store” had been the favor- 
ite resort of Increase Jones. It took the place of 
books and newspapers. Here was done most of 
the electioneering for parson, town officers or 
President. To have his voice heard in the store 
had been the height of Increase’s ambition in those 
painful days when, long, lean and growing, he sat, 
bashful, tongue-tied and helpless amid the ancient 
gossips. Now he was first among them; he could 
sustain a prominent part in debate, and often, his 
native wit made him, as he expressed it, “the 
head-centre.” 

On this occasion he had furnished a choice bit 
of gossip for the men at the store. It formed the 
winter topic for jokes, and much talk on humbugs 
by our friend at the tri-weekly gathering. Even 
When summer came, Increase jogging along be- 
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hind old Whitey, would shout to a group in a hay- 
tield,— 

“Ye ought to hev a patent rake,” slapping his 
knee with his left hand, and roaring in anticipa- 
tion of the joke; “the fellars over to the West is 
lookin’ fur some they paid fur last year.” 

The laughing response of the sunburnt hay- 
makers was a pleasant sound to Increase. Rake” 
became a favorite by-word among Increase’s set; 
with it they killed many a new article. 

“Looizy,” Increase’s wife, was about the only 
person who did not smile at the jest. But her 
smiles had been rare since she became a Joncs. 
In fact, the frequenter of’ the store was more fond 
of entertaining his friends there than of provid- 
ing for her. 

She often had to do the chores while he lectured. 
behind the grocery stove. Increase was not onc 
of those thrifty “forehanded” sons of the soil, who 
make our New England so comfortable. He was 
satisfied to barely supply the wants of each day. 
His ancestral ucres might have yielded rich har- 
vests, only, as the efficient Louisa said, when ex- 
asperated,— 

“You sorter throw in the secd, 'n’ lay ‘round, 
a-waitin’ fur it to come up; 'n’ then yer scold at 
Providence because yer corn don’t hoc itself, ’n’ 
the potatoes don’t hop out of the ground!” 

After the meagre crops were harvested, Louisa 
begged him to cut and haul their winter's wood. 

“Now what's the use o’ harrerin’ yerself up jest 
for a passel o’ wood ?” said Increase, “Why can’t 
ye take it casy, as I dew ?” 

But when the first snow fell, Increase started 
for the forest. He felled a big tree, and commenced 
cutting it into the right lengths, by chopping first 
one side and then the other. 

A sleigh suddenly appeared in the cart-path. 
Two strangers alighted. 

They accosted him in the most deferential man- 
ner, stating that they had been sent to hin, as an 
influential man in the place. They wished hii to 
introduce a public benctit—the Massasoit saw. 

“T’m putty good at startin’ things, sometimes,” 
admitted Increase, “but I never sce yer saw, ’n' 
I’m dretful drove; got my wood to cut afore the 
winter shets in, ’n' my stock to tend, and so 
forth.” 

They insisted on showing the practical working 
of the saw, one of which they had brought. They 
operated upon the fallen tree, much to Increase's 
satisfaction. 

How their tongues ran! He was the one, and 
the only one, in the town that they would ask to 
take the agency for the great saw. Increase found 
it nice to be importuned and told that they needed. 
his influence. 

‘My mate what they suet Yan unparalleled 
offer ;” if he would take the agency, they would 
give him the saw they had, and send him twenty 
more immediately, which he might pay for as fast 
as they were sold. 

“There is no money involved, and scarcely any 
labor; you have only to bear the saw in mind 
wherever you go, and be ready to take orders.” 

Increase accepted the offer. They gave him ao 
score of blanks for the twenty times that he would. 
remit for the saws. He produced an old wallet, 
paintully flat, and carefully depusitcd them there- 
in. 

“Before being a regularly constituted agent, it 
will be necessary for you to sizu this, a mere form, 
as you sce, saying that you will be responsible for 
the stock we iutrust to you.” 

Increase laid the document on a log and signed 
it. 

“How's that? I aint much on I'sor J's, but 
any man in Centreboro’ knows the signatur’ of 
Increase Jones.” 

They shook his extended hand in token of con- 
tract. 

The men then hastened away, declining In- 
crease’s invitation to “stop a spell’n, he’d show ‘em 
raound taown.” 

And Increase was in possession of a new saw, 
and the agency of the Massusoit Saw Company. 

He went directly home. He must tell Louisa. 
She was struggling up the icy bank of the brook 
with a pail of water. 

* “I declare for’t that ’ere pump must be fixed,” 
said Increase. “Chirk up, Looizy; we'll hev 
things in ehape yi 

When they were in the house, he seated himself 
before the fireplace for one of his talks. 

“Sometimes yethink ye've got a sorter of adrag 
for a husband, Looizy, but ye'll see. A couple o’ 
fellars tackled me to-day as bein’ the most conse- 
quential man in the place; that is,—the most in- 
fluence; ’n influence, Lovizy, puts money in a 
inan’s pocket. I knowed I was the head-centre 
up’t the store, but I didn’t mistrust such perlite 
fellars ’u’d light on me clean over in our wood- 
lot.” 

Increase had to move while Louisa, with an in- 
jured air, swung an immense kettle over the fire. 

“What's that? Pertaters for the pigs? I for- 
got the critters, bein’ so drove, ye know. We'll 
hev a man to chore ’round, ’n a gal to help ye 
hayin’ times, for I’m goin’ to make money this 
winter, Jest set here while I tells ye ‘bout it.” 

Mrs. Jones caught up a bit of sewing from an 
ever fuli basket. She could not be idle, even 
while he mapped out the wealth of some unknown 
region in Cloudland, that he often visited—in im- 
agination. 

“These fellars had heered o’ me,’n was dead 
sot on appintin’ of me agent for their saw, the” — 
he applied to the blanks for the name—“the Mas- 
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sass-it saw. I shouldn't hed nothin’ to dew with 
a saw that Ihedn’t saw; but this saw I see for 
myself, Looizy. Them tew, they sot tew work 
on the tree I was a-settin’ on, ’n fus’ thing I saw, 
it was sawed in tew, ’n liked ter rolled me over 
long with it. They gin me that saw, Looizy; ’n 
made me agent for the Mas-sass-it.” 

Mrs. Jones was pleased. She forgot the many 
times that Increase had seemingly tound an easy 
path to wealth. Her hopes were ever budding 
with some plausible scheme of the lazy Increase. 
Into her faded face crept a little glow, and she 
moved nearer the crackling hearth. 

“There'll be twenty saws right along; then I'll 
hitch up the old mare, 'n jest ride ‘round among 
the choppers 'n sell them like hot cakes. Four 
dollars apiece is the price, 'n I keep a dollar; 
putty fair profit, eh?” 

Mrs. Jones thought it was, und suggested some 
ways that the money might be used. 

“Now, Square Woodman, he went to Bos‘on 
arter a saw; he gin six dollars for hisn 'n his fare 
down ’n back. I call that a putty expensive kind 
of a saw, Looizy. Yer mis'able husband, he got 
hisn for nothin’!” 

Increase did not often have such an opening for 
amoral! 

“I shall keep quiet till the thing’s started ; shan't 
tell the fellars up’t the store. I may mention that 
I'm figgerin’ fur a bly thing, jest to give ’em suthin’ 
to wonder about.” 

Nearly every day Increase inquired at the freight 
depot if there was “a passcl fur Increase Jones 
from the Mas-sass-it Saw Comp’ny.” This and 
the morsels he gave his comrades to “wonder 
about” set his little world to talking. But the 
saws did not come! Mrs. Jones suggested wiit- 
ing, but Increase did not have the address, and 
strangest of all, nobody knew of the Massasoit 
Saw Company. 

While they were waiting for the saws, some- 
thing else came. It was brought by a neat little 
man, who appeared with the January thaw, ask- 
ing for Mr. Increase Jones. He said,— 

“T have called to collect a demand note against 
you for twenty-iive dullars, due for a patent saw.” 

“TI reckon ye've got the wrong party, mister; 
no live man holds the note of Increase Jones. 

“Itis possible Iam mistaken.” He showed a 
bit of paper. “Isn’t that your signature, sir?” 

There it was, his own characteristic scrawl, with 
those queer I's and J's! As Increase gazed, the 
contident look left his face; in a slow, astonished 
voice he said,— 

“I should say it was, mister; there haint no 
gettin’ ‘round that! But you must a’ got it when 
I was askep, fur I've given no note, 'n I] owe no- 
lnnly twenty-five dollars, and the-p@rebesthy was 
offered to me free gratis.” 

‘The man said he lived in the next town, and 
had bought the note, knowing that Increase “was 
good for it.” He urged his claim despite the warm 
remonstrance. 

“Possibly by to-morrow you will sce the wis- 
dom of honoring your signature, Mr. Jones.” 

The moment he had gone, Increase startled his 
wife from a lamentation behind her apron, with a 
savage blow upon the table. 

“Them fellars got my ame up'n the wood-lot, 
'n I never see none o' their saws sense!” 

The mare was hastily put into the old high- 
backed sleigh, with its worn buffalo bide, and the 
Joneses started for the Centre. They called on the 
lawyer, who told Increase, after profound retlec- 
tion, that he would probably have to pay the 
note, as it had his signature. “However,” con- 
cluded the legal gentleman, “if you will leave me 
uretainer of five dollars, I will look up the matter, 
and tell you just what the law is.” 

“But it is gettin’ money under false pretences ; 
what do ye say to that ?” asked Increase. 

“It would cost you more to prove the fulse pre- 
tences than to pay the bill.” 

“But one ouguter stand up for his rights un- 
der such circumstances,” said Increase. 

“If you want to pay more dearly for wisdom 
than now,” said the Squire. “The men might 
swear in court that you bought the saw and gave 
your note, and produce the note in evidence.” 

Louisa hurried Increase away. On the way 
home they met the minister. He agreed with the 
lawyer, but advised them to consult the district 
attorney. So old Whitey travelled back to town. 
The attorney was away. So they could only anx- 
iously await the issues of the morrow. 

Very early in the day came the dapper gentle- 
man with one whom he called the sheriff. If they 
still refused to settle, he would “attach the place.” 
While Increase delayed, the sheriff looked the 
buildings over in a speculative way. 

“Look here, now,” said Increase. “You cannot 
make me pay that there Dill; it’s a fraud.” 

“For pity’s sake, pay it, Increase,” cried Louisa, 
from the door. “There’s moncy enough in the 
old bean-pot. We'll pay it, Mr. Sheriff; come 
right away from them cows. I hope none o’ the 
neighbors’! see him in our yard, Increase! 'Taint 
no use a-stickin’ out agin what we can’t help. 
There comes the milk boy now; jest reuse them 
cans whilst I get the silver.” 

The cracked bean-pot in the old oven held the 
savings of a year, a queer mixture of coin. It 
barely paid the note. 

“Don't cry, don’t!” said Increase, in a con- 
strained, husky voice, as he came upon the con- 
vulsed figure in faded calico beside the empty re- 
ceptacle. “Yer muney's all gone, to be sure; but 
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haint ’mounted to much so fur, but he’s goin’ to 
take a new start. No more easy dodges fur mak- 
in’ money ; he's goin’ to work !” 

Louisa, looking up, saw a decided purpose in 
the eyes of her husband, and new courage entered 
her weary heart. 

Increase rarcly loiters at the store now. Some- 
how, they heard the story of the strangers who 
beguiled our friend in the forest, for often he re- 
ceives a thrust from an old associ 

“Putty expensive saw that, eli 

“Wal, yes, but it works .well,” says Increase; 
“it cost me a good pile, I’ll own; but I calc'late 
it’s goin’ to pay in the end.” 

And Louisa, knowing that the family bean-pot 
is not forgotten by her changed husband, insists 
that she is glad that Increase took “the Mas-sass- 
it saw.” 





BEFORE THE RAIN, 


We knew tt would rain, for all the morn 
Aspirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowerIng golden buckets down 
Tuto the vapury umethy st, 


Of marshe: swamps and disinal fens,— 





Scoopln, ew that lay in the dowers, 
Dipping the Jewels out of the sea, 
Pe sprinkle them over the laud in showers, 








knew it would rain, for the poplars showed, 
The wilte of their Ie ; 










Shrunk fn the wind, and the lig! 
Is tangled In tremulous skeins of rai 
‘THomas BAI 
—— 
For the Companion. 
A BORDER HEROINE. 


By Mattie Dyer Britts. 

In the afternoon of a bright automn day, many years 
ago, a man named Samuel Mitchell sprang upon bis 
horse before the door of a new log cabin, in the then 
wilderness region of Kentucky. He had brought his 
wife and child to this wild country from a bandsome 
home iu Virgiuia, to make a new home in the Westera 
world. 

Mr. Mitchell had built his cabin, cleared hie bit of 
ground, put in a email crop, aud lived for nearly a ycar 
in perfect quiet. Some of his friends had warred him 
not to build wo far from the settlement. But he made 
his home ten mile# from the nearest post, six from the 
Uiock-house, and five frum the ncarcet neighbors. He 
had selected the spot which pleased him best. 

Rumors were abroad at the time of cur story that the 
Indians on the border were becoming hustile. But as 











yet Mr. Mitchell had seen no Indians wear the clearing, 


and he did not think of danger. 

He prepared one day for a trip to the trading.poat, 
some ten miles away. He had some furs which be in- 
tended to trade for necessary articles at the post, and 
he had business that would keep him there over night. 

“Good-by, Mollie; take care of yourself, and keep a 
good lovk-out for redskins!” he eid, gayly, as he nde 









away, speaking the last words ia jest, fur he had wet aa 
idea that there wana redskin within forty miles of hea, 
Neither had Mollie, a pretty litle black-cyed woman, 








with wit and courage enough for a young backwoods 
wonmn, and a dispusitivn sweet enough to make apy 
home happy. 

She went singing about her work, until nearly tun. 
set. ‘Then she took the p dd ran down a hiil to the 
spring, for a pail of water, leaving Kile Willie, two 
years old, asleep in the house. 

She was stouping to the clear water, when somethiog 
just beside the spring caught her eye, aud thrilled ber 
heart. Jt was a fuotprint—and the ‘out which made it 
wore a moccasin { She beut, aud .ouked keenly, but 
could only sce that one footprint. he hartily tilled 
her water-puil, and hurried back up the hill to the 
house. 

She presently went out to carry in a Ivad of wood for 
her evening fire, She intended to get all her out-of- 
door work done as quickly as possible, aud then fasten 
up the house securely by nightfall. 

She carried in one load of tirewood, threw it down by 
the hearth, aud was just turning to go for a second 
armfal, when a loud “Ugh!” startled her, and looking 
up asa shadow darkened the door, she saw a stalwart 
Indian standing just outside. 

“Ugh!” grunted the savage again, and without more 
ado he stalked fn, followed by three swarthy fellows. 

‘They sut down before the bright tire,—it was a chilly 
evening,—and the first comer, whom Mollie guessed to 
be the leader, said,— 

“Hub! Injun heap hungry! Get meat!—no burt 
little aquaw—get meat!” 

His English was very good, 80 Mollic had no trouble 
to understand him, She went to her litte cupbuard, 
which was a goods box with a culico curtuin fastened in 
front of it, and brought out everything which was 
ready cooked. ‘This did not appear to sutiefy her visi- 
tora, and they began to look round for more. Mollie 
had washed @ pan of potatoes and set them upon the 
hearth, ready for the kettle in which she meant to boil 
them. The Indians took these and gravely devoured 
them every one, raw. 

In one corner was a Jug containing vinegar, which 
Mollic had made from wild crab-apples, and which was 
exceedingly sour. The chief spied this, and said to 
Mollie, pointing to it, “Whisk? Squaw got whisk?” 
Moilie knew he meant whiskey, aud shook her head. 
But he evidently did not believe her. 
| “Whisk good! Make Injun much heap big!” be 
grunted, getting up and going to the jug, which be 
raised to his lips and took a good draught. Instantly he 
threw it down and spat out the vinegar, making terrible 
faces and grunts, at which his cumrades,laughed up- 
roariously. 

Being disappointed in this, he seemed determined to 
have whiskey. Coming up to Mollie, who sat frightened, 
though calm, upon the bed where Willie lay, he aa- 
sumed a threatening aspect, saying,— 

“Squaw get whisk! Big Shakum much mad! No 
get whisk, burn up house! Squaw go!” 

Mollie knew that Big Shakum was the name given by 
the whites to a flerce chief who did much mischief. If 
she was at his mercy, there was small hope for her, and 
she rose to obey him. There was asmall jug of brandy, 
kept for sicknesr, in a covered box near the bed, where 
were also the few medicines they possessed. Millie 
gave the jug to the savages. They took it, amelled it, 
tasted it, and in great glee drank up the entire con- 
tents. They then squatted down again, and apercity 
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fec Zing the strong brandy, began to chatter and laugh, 
ns x20 one but a drunken savage can do. 

From what she could understand, Mollie gathered 
that they were waiting for the rest of the troop, to at- 
tack the whites, and burn the bluck-house and cabins. 

he sat stillon the foot of the bed, the savages not 
seoming to pay much attention to her. But she knew 
that when the othera came, her fate was sure,—she 
would be made a prisoner. 

While she watched, the brandy took effect. Her sav- 
age Kuests grew sleepy, and began tonod. Very soon, 
unable to keep awake, they rolled over on the floor, 
and elept stupidly. 

Mollie resolved to escape to the post. 

Now was Mollie's chance, before they woke. But 
there was only one door to the cabin, and one of the 
stalwart wretches had rolled himself directly in front of 
the door, so that she could not pull it open, even if she 
dared atop over his prostrate body. 

But this could not daunt our intrepid little back woods 
girl. Inone corner of the cabin a rude ladder Iced to 
the low loft above, and a small window was cut in one 
end of the loft. 

Taking Willic nolaclessly from the bed, thanking God 
that he slept atill soundly, she took also a rope which 
hung from the log walls, and erept up the ladder. She 
fastened the rope to the window, throwing the end out- 
side; then taking the precaution to tear off a pice of 
her apron, and wrap it around her right hand, she 
clasped Willie firmly to her breast with her left arm, 
grasped the rope with her right hand, swung hersclf 
out of the window, and slid down the rope. 

Spite of the cloth, the rapid descent had lacerated her 
hand badly, and her whole weight hanging from one 
arm had nearly wrenched it from the socket, but she 
dared not pause. Willie awoke, and began to whimper, 
but she hastily hushed him, telling him the Indians 
wereafter them, and they must run to papa, and the 
child understood enough to lie still and hushed upon 
her breast. 

For aught she know, the woods might be full of Sha- 
kum’s warriors, and any step might bring them upon 
ber. But the brave woman was determined to reach 
the block-house if she lived, and warn the settlers what 
was coming. 

Committing herself and her babe in a silent prayer to 
God, she gathered up her streagth, and set out on her 
perilous way. ‘There was no moon, but the stars gave 
light enough to guide her, as she pressed forward. On 
and on she went, hearing the howls and snarls of ani- 
mals hardly more wild than those she ficd from, but 
never heeding or turning aside for them, and not once 
molested by them. 

On and on, clasping her burden to her breast, some- 
times falling, breathless, then struggling up and on 
again with desperate strength, until, just na the first 
faint glimmer streaked the east, she fell, fainting and 
exhausted, at the gate of the post, safe, but scarcely 
alive. 

Early as it waa, there were hunters astir, and she was 
taken inside and cared for at once. As soon as she 
could «peak, #he told the news that Shakum and his 
warriors were on their track, and then sank speechicas 
ayain, in the stout arma of her husband. But with kind 
care she recovered, and was nble to help watch that 
night. 

She reached the place, and by her timely warning, 
everything was put in readiness for attack. 

Samuel Mitchell moved his home nearer to the port, 
that his family might be in safety. 

ee 
For the Companion. 
OUT OF THE NEST. 


Fonr little robins luoked out of the nest 
One sunshiny morning In June, 

Their mother near by shook her head with a sigh, 
And sang them thls grave little tune, 


™ Your vests arc all scarlet, your brown coats are trim, 
‘There's no longer room here for you, 

I'm sare if you try, you will find you can fl 
‘And it's Just thé best thing you can do!” 


‘They ducked, and they chirped. both In fear and delight, 
= Goodby sald mamma, “and beware 

Ofa trap, and a cat, and a gun, and all that "— 
Then away went the birds through the air. 


Do yon think that the mother-bird iwissed them? Oh yes, 
But before they were quite out of sight, 
She had relined the nest-n the style that was best, 
And settling to rest. ‘neath her warm litle breast, 
‘Was another blue egg before night. 
CLARA Louise BURNHAM. 
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For the Companion. 

THE LORD BOYS AND THE WOLF. 

As recently an the year 1801, nearly the whole of 
what is now the populous County of Susquchanna, Pa., 
was an unbroken wilderness. 

Very many of the first settlers were from New Eng- 
land. Among these was Josiah Lord, from Lyme, Conn. 
who took up a farm within the limits of the present 
town of Lathrop. 

Mr. Lord's family consisted of a wife and four boys, 
hardy youngsters, named, os from true Puritan custom, 
Josieh, Elisha, John aud Enoch. 

In hin later years, Mr. John Lord, one of the above, 
Used to tell the boys of the writer's time the following 
Story of an adventure he and his brother “Lisha” bad 
with wolves. 

I give it as nearly os J can in Mr. ——'s own lan- 
Buage; for the old gentleman would tell it very graphi- 
cally in word and gesture. 

In those early days deer were so plenty that on hot 
®ummer afternoons the edges of the ponds in the woods 
Would be fairly red with them, standing in the water, 
“cooling.” In consequence of so many decr at this place, 
bears, panthers and wolves were also very numerous. 
These latter gave the settlersa great deal of trouble; 
&nd so indced did the deer, whole herds of them coming 
Out of the forests into the fresh growing fields of ryc, 
Oats.and corn. 

“One day, about the first of April,"—as old Mr. Lord 
Used to begin the story,—‘father went away to get some 
aeed-pye and left Lisha and me to look after the cattle. 
Lisha, at that time, was twelve years old and I was ten. 

“There were no pasture fences then; and the cattle 

yan about just as they chose. We had a yoke of oxen, 

eight steers and heifers and three cows, one of which, 
the ‘old mooly,’ as we called her, bad a little ‘bossy’ 
only a few weeks old, 

“Just out beyond our clearing there was a small creek 

An the woods; and the eattle Iiked to go up this to get 

‘the green stuff which had begun to start along the banks. 

Bu’ wo long as Lisha and I could hear the cow-bell we 

«id not mind where they fed. 
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“A little before sunset, we heard a loud bellowing 
away up this creck; and a few minutes after, the cattle 
came running into the clearing, snorting and acting an 
if much scared. 

“But the old cow and her calf did not come with the 
reat. 

“Something's caught the little bossy!" said Lish. 

“He got father's rifle, and wo started up the ereck 
and hunted till dark, but could not find a sign of the 
cow or her calf. Father did not get back till after nine 
o'clock in the evening. 

“Next morning we all went out to hunt again, and 
pretty soon found the old cow thrown on her back be- 
tween two logs among rome great basswoods, with her 
fect up and her horns stuck in the grourd. Her neck 
was torn open, as if the blood had been sucked, and she 
was bitten and lacerated all over. 

“Nothing of the little calf could we discover for some 
time; but at last 'Iisha found one of his little hoofs. 

“Father said it was wolves’ work. That afternoon 
he went to a neighbor's two or three miles off and bor- 
rowed a large double-springed, spikejointed bear-trap, 
which he set close hy the old cow and covered it with 
dirt. 

“But nothing got into it for a week, and then father 
took it up and brought it to the house. 

“The very next day ’Lish and I fuund that the old 
cow had been torn to pieces by the wolves; and 'Lish 
said that a German hunter had told him that father did 
not set the trap right for wolves: but we did not dare 
to tell him ao. 

“The following forenoon father had to go to mill. It 





was a long way, and he would not be able to get back 
till the next day. 

“As soon as he was gone, 'Lish says to me,— 

“Leva we go and set the trap as Stein says, and 
we'll have one of them wolves before father gets 
back.’ 

“*Lish took an axe, and together we carried the trap 
up the creek to the place where the old cow had been 
killed. There we cut two large handspikes and set it 
by prying down the stiff springs. We placed it in a 
pool of water in front of the pile of cow-bait; and then 
we procured loge and arranged them so that the wolves 
could not get to the bait without running through the 
puddle of water. 

“It was quite common to hear the wolves howling 
round the clearing in the night. About two o'clock we 
were waked up by these sounds. There wasa whole 
pack of wolves around; and they howled without stop- 
ping till near daybreak. 

“*Lish sald there wassure to be one In the trap; and 
we got up to build a fire and run some balls for the 
rifle. 

“Mother heard us and asked what we were doing. 
My brother told her we had ect the trap and got a wolf 
init; and that we were going out to shoot it before it 
carried off the trap. 

“She said, ‘Oh no, no, you mustn’t go; the wolves 
will catch you!?) She was much frightencd and tried 
to persuade us from going out. 

“But ’Lisha thought himself quite a hunter; for he 
had shot three deer, and knew how to load the rifle as 
well as anybody. 

“Te told mother there was no danger, and that we 
must kill the wolf at once, or lose the trap. 

“It was now just getting a little light in the east. 
Outside we found it cold and frosty; and on coming to 
the edge of the forest, 'I.ish said it was of no use to go 
any further just then, for he could not ace the eights on 
the rifle barrel, it was still 80 dark in the woods. 

“Bo we sat down on a8 log and waited for it to get 
lighter. Up the creck the wclves were howling fearfully. 
It seemed as if there were hundreds of them. 

“I think 'Lish did not feel quite safe; but he sald 
nothing. Sometimes the wolves would scem to be close 
upon us. I could hear them running through the 
brush. I would have given a good deal then to have 
been back safe in the house with mother. My con- 
sctence smote me for deceiving her, when I thought 
how we had left her in tears. 

“Buddenly the howling stopped. I thought the pack 
was surrounding ws; for some of them bad scemed 
within a few yards only a moment before. 

“Just then 'Lish sald,— 

“ ‘Come, Johnny, it’s light enough now to commence 
the battle.’ 

“Bo frightened had I become that my legs would 














hardly support my weight; and J had to try two or 
three times before I could get up off the log. 








“I would not let "Lish know how frightened I was; 
but I told him that I felt aure the wolf had got out of 
the trap, and that we had better go home and not tronble 
mother any longer. 

“But ’Lish said, ‘No; we have got one hard and fast 
in tho trap; and I want you to follow on after me very 
atill.” 

“Going on through the woods, we soon came near 
where the trap was. Here we lay In ambush for some 
time, and then as ft grew lighter in the woods, ventured 
up to the epot. 

“But the trap was gone, as wellas all the bait. There 
were tufts of gray hair lying near. 

“To's lugged off the trap,’ ’Lish said. ‘We must 
catch up with him, or pa will flog us for losing the 
trap.’ 

“It was casy to sec the way where the trap had been 
dragged along; and we followed it for ten or a 
dozen rods up the creck, till we came to a sharp 
bend where the banks were steep. Here nine or ten 
wolves started out of some hemlocks and ran up the 
bank. ’Lish fired, but did not kill one. They ran too 
quickly for him. Scurrying off a little ways, they all 
stopped and howled; and then we cspled the one in 
the trap running along the bank a little way ahead of 
ns. 

“The bushes were thick here; but we ran on after 
the wolf for thirty rods, I should think, then lost the 
track close by the end of a great basswood log which 
had fallen across the creck. 

“‘Go across on the log,’ sald ’Lish, ‘and sce if he te 
over on the other side; and 1’ll go cn up the ereck.’ 





“I got on the log and walked across on it. Near the 
further bank a beech-tree with the leaves on had fallen 
the summer before and made a thick brusb-heap on and 
under the log. As I was climbing through this, I 
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the wolves before our Uves and our cattle were free 
from danger. Those were perilous days, but what a 
grand county we did secure!” 
a 
For the Companion. 
ABOUT COMETS. 
By Prof. Bichard A. Proctor. 

In the heavens we sec the stars—the so-called fixed 
stars—the sun, the moon, and the planets, or wandering 
stars. But besides these, we sometimes see objects of 
an entirely different character, looking like hairy, long- 
tailed stars. These are called comets. Ten years ecl- 
dom pass without one of these bodics being seen a6 8 
bright and conspicuous object in the heavens; while 
now-n-days not @ ycar passes without one or more of 
these bodies, but of a amaller order, being detected with 
the telescope. 

In old times men looked on a comet, or “blazing 
star,” a8 a sign sent from heaven portending some 
dreadful mischance, as plague, pestilence, or famine, 
some great war, or (what strangely cnough was luoked 
upon then as much more distressing than the death of 
any one else) the death of some great king or emperor. 

‘It was not, perhaps, very wonderful that men should 
have had such ideas. For they did not understand then 
the laws according to which cometa move; and what- 
ever we do not understand is very apt to appear to us 
something supernatural. 

Moreover to any one who does not understand what 
has been discovered of late years respecting “comcte,” 
there is something dreadful and threatening In their as- 
pect. Some look like mighty swords flaming in tho 
heavens. Others have been compared to the “besom of 
the destroying angel,” nnd certainly some comets have 
looked singularly like awish-tailed brooms. Otbers 
have suggested the idea of ecimitars, lance-heads, great 
fiames, or the heads of uncouth monsters. 

In modern times there fears have been removed. At 
leant they affect, now, only very ignorant or else very 
foolish persons. Astronomers havo learned to under- 
stand the movements of comets. Every comet as svon 
as itis detected is carefully watched until its motions 
are understood. 

Years before the time of its return in 1759, Halley's 
comet was in the tolls of the mathematicians. It was 
far beyond the piercing vision of the telescope; it was 
wandering in depths where only the sun and plancts 
bad power over it. But Clairault and other mathemati- 
cians were calculating its every movement; and when 
in 1769 it returned to the neighborhood of the sun, it 
followed the very track which mathematics had assigned. 
to it. 

In former times, comets were usually noticed first 
when already presenting a very striking appearance— 
with a blazing head and a long tail. But in our own 
time nearly all comets are discovered long before they 
have become thus conspicuous. Fig. 1 shows how 
comet appears when in the fulzess of its glory. It 
Tepresents a comet discovered in the year 1858 by the 
Italian astronomer Donati. 

When thus first discovered, a comet appears generally 
as a small, rounded patch of diffused light, or like a 
woully ball. Aw time passcs and the comet draws near- 
er to the sun, this ball changes into an oval, and later 
into along streak of misty light. The length of this 
streak of lght extends always directly from the sun, 
and the end towards the sun is brighter than the other. 

Soon after, the difference between the head and the 
tall of the comet becomes still more marked. It is seen 
that the head or brighter part near the sun is formed of 
a bright apot (called the nucleus), surrounded by a sort 
of halo, or glory, of soft light, which on the side farthest 
from the sun seems swept off, as if the hair of the 
comet's head wert combed out in that direction. Or 
one may aptly describe the appearance of the comet at 
this stage and afterwards by saying that the comet 
looks as though the sun had raised a sort of cloud all 








slipped off the log and my bare feet—I went barefoot 
in those days—came down on the wolf's soft far and I 
heard the trap rattle! 

“Didn't I jump! Qne bound brought me out of that 
brush. 

“Here's the wolf hid under this log!’ I almost 
screamed. 

“My brother had gone but a few ateps up the creek. 
He stood looking across at me with a grin. 

‘I thought you’d found something over there,’ he 
said, by the way you jumped.’ 

“The wolf was snarling beneath the log. "Lish came 
over and fired at it. 

“I stood behind the hemlock, but had my eye on the 
wolf. It was dead when we went upto it. Itwasa 
great wolf, almost as heavy as a calf. 

“Hardly had we pulled out the wolf, when we heard 
mother scream! She seemcd to be runring toward us, 
through the woods, and was calling at every step. 

“She had been listening at home, and when she heard 
the report of the gun, she thought the wolves were cer- 
tainly attacking us and could not stay in the house an- 
other minute. 

’e both answered her; 
but she was calling so loud 
that she did not hear us. 

“We ran to mect her, but 
she did not even sce us tll 
we were close to her. 

“Here we arc, mother!” 
we both called out; and I 
caught hold of her arm. 

“Then she sat down on a 
log, and ob! what a picture 
of fright she was! In 
running through the laurel 
thicket, she had scratched 
her face in several placer, 80 
that it bled; her combs had fallen out, and her hair was 
streaming in every direction. She sat and tried to ar- 
range it, but her poor hands trembled so she could 
not; and it wae some time before she could even 
speak. 

“We must fight for our cattle, mother,’ sald 'Lish, 
‘or move from the place. We must destroy the wolves, 
or be ruined by them.’ 

“We brought her some water ina piece of bark, and 
after a while she was able to walk home and carry the 
gun, while I dragged the trap and 'Lisha dragged the 
wolf. 

“We had shot the wolf and recovered the trap; but 
I have nevor been abic to think of tho fright we gave 
mother witbout regret. We bad a long contest with 





Fig. 2, HEAD OF 





round the side of the head towards him, and that thena 
mighty wind blowing from the aun had swept away this 
cloudiike matter in a long tail streaming out in the op- 
posite direction. 

till this description is not perfect, for as will be 
seen from Fig. 1 the tail is not straight, but slightly 
curved, as if after the matter had been swept Into the 
tail by a sort of out-breathing from the sun, it had been 
carried off by a side wind acting more and more strong- 
ly upon It the farther It had travelled from the head. 
But Iam here speaking of the appearance of comets’ 
talls, not of the way iu which they are actually formed, 
a matter about which we know little or nothing. 

Fig. 2 shows the appearance of the head of Donati’s 
comet as seen with the fine telescope of the Harvard 
Observatory. You can sce the envelopes of light cloud- 
like matter around the bright nucleus. Only the part 
of the tail near the head ia shown In this picture, and 
indced the telescope shows nothing in the farther parts 
of the tail of a comet which cannot be equally well seen 
with the naked eye. 

Usually a comet's tail grows longer and brighter an 
the comet draws nearer and nearer to the sun; and af. 
ter the comet has passed its 
point of nearest approach 
to him the tail gradually 
diminishes in length, until 
when the comet is about to 
pass out of view it presents 
merely the same rounded, 
cloud.-like form which it had 
had when first discovered. 

This, however, is not al- 
wayathe case. Some comets 
have been far more splendid 
after than before the timo 
of their nearestapproach to 
the sun, In one case—tho 
return of Halley’s comet in 1885—the comet, which had 
presented a brilliant appearance as it approached the 
sun, was found to have entirely changed in character 
soon afterwards; jt no Jonger had a tail, or even the 
cloud-like envelope round the head called the coma. In 
fact, for the time It looked just like aatar. But as its 
retreat continued, a new tail was thrown out, though 
not nearly so bright or so long as the one it had lost. 

The last of the grent comets was that called Cogyta’ 
seen in the year 1874. It had a long and conspicuous 
tail. In the telescope ite head at first presented the ap- 
pearance shown in Fig. 8, but later it seemed as though 
the envelope round the head had been broken up by the 
sun’s repulsive action, and the coma prescnicd the sin: 
gular appearance shown in Fig. 4: 


Donatr’s Comer. 
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Besides the great comets, which travel for the 
most part in orbits of enormous size, passing far 
away into space beyond the track even of the re- 
motest planets, there are others usually much 
smaller which travel in orbits lying within the 
sun's planctary domain. 

The first discovered of these was one called Lex- 
ell’s, after the name of the astronomer who cal- 
culated its path, in 1778. Astronomers were much 
surprised to find a comet travelling in an oval 
path of no very great extent (passing a little be- 
yond the orbit of the planet Jupiter) as compared 
with the enormous paths, some even limitless, 
along which most of the comets beforo discovered 
had travelled. 

But they were even more surprised by the sub- 
sequent behavior of Lexcll’s comet. It should 
have returned in five and one-half years after its 
discovery, and probably did, though it was not 
seen, the earth being unfavorably situated for se- 
curing a view of the stranger. But it should have 
returned a second time eleven years atter its dis- 
covery, and it certainly did not do so, for astrono- 
mers searched carefully with powerful telescopes 
all along its track, and no trace of it was seen. In- 








Fig. 8 COGGIA'S COMFT AS FIRST SEEN. 


quiring into the cause of this, they noted that its 
course had carried it close to the giant planet Jupi- 
ter, so close that the mighty attraction of that great 
body had turned the small comet out of its course. 
It has never been scen since. 

Another comet of short period and small path 
was discovered in 1818. It is called Encke’s. It 
circuits its path in about three years, four months, 
or three times in ten years. As its path seems to 
be getting smaller,—though very slightly,—some 
astronomers believe that the comet is resisted in 
its movements by some ethereal matter occupying 
the regions through which it travels,—just as a 
light bail is resisted by the air. However, it has 
not yet been prored that there is any real change 
in the movements of this comet which should re- 
quire us to accept this explanation. 

Another comet of short period, one whose his- 
tory has been full of interest, was discovered in 
1826, by an Austrian officer named Biela. This 
comet has a period almost exactly twice as long as 
Encke’s, going round the sun once in six years, 
eight months, or thrice in twenty years. Also it is 
to be noticed that during two of these three re- 
turns the earth's position is such that the comet 
can be well scen, whereas during the third the 
earth is so placed that the comet is in the part of 
the sky lit up by the sun, and therefore cannot 
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how complete is the evidence on which the discoy- 
ery rests. The discovery is this, that meteors, or 
falling stars, are bodies travelling in the track of 
comets. They do not belong to comets’ tails, but 
follow in the track of the comet (the tail never lies 
in this track, and seldom lies even near to it). 

Now it so chances that the path of Biela’s comet 
passes very near the path of our earth. So near, 
that when, in 1872, the comet—though unseen— 
had certainly passed the place of nearest approach 
only a fow weeks before the earth came that way, 
it seemed reasonable to think that anumber of the 
small bodies which produce falling stars would lie 
behind the comet and in the way of the earth when 
she reached that particular part of the orbit. This 
would happen on November 27, 1872, and certain 
astronomers (I was one of the number) ventured 
to announce that probably there would at that 
time be a display of falling stars. This actually 
happened, more than one hundred thousand fall- 
ing stars being counted on that night. 

It ought, however, to be mentioned that none 
were seen in 1879, when next such a display was 
expected. But there was a bright moon on that 
occasion. Astronomers do not in the least under- 








Fi. 4. AS SEEN LATER. 


stand how the tracks of comets come to be occu- 
pied in this way by meteoric bodics. Nor do they 
know how the tails of comets are formed. In fact, 
though many very interesting discoveries have 
been made about comets, and though some seven 
hundred of these bodies have already come under 
astronomical scrutiny, comets still remain among 
the most perplexing of scientific mysteries. 
PS ig 


THE GUIDE OF ALL. 


Right forever on the scaffold, 
rong forever on the throne, 
But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
= Standcth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


LOWELL. 
THE ASSASSINATION. 

A hidcous crime suddenly fills the nation with 
horror amid its prosperity, and has turned our na- 
tional holiday into a day of anxicty, tears and 
universal gloom. 

On the morning of the 2nd of July, President 
James A. Gartield left the White House, in com- 
pany with Secretary Blaine, and drove to the 
Washington Station of the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad, to take the cars for New England. 

It was to have been his first vacation since he 
became President. He was looking forward to it 





be seen. 

In February, 1846, 
when it returned, a sin- 
gular thing happened. 
Capt. (then Lieut.) Mau- 
ry, of the Washington 
Observatory, discovered 
that the comet had di- 
vided into two comets, 
each with a nucleus, 
head, and tail of its own. 

These travelled along 
side by side, drawing 
farther and farther apart, 
until the distance sep- 
arating them was about 
two hundred and thirty 
thousand miles. In 1852 
both comets returned, 
but now they were about 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand miles | 
apart. In 1859 they may have returned, but they 
were not seen, nor indeed looked for, that being 
the time when the comet would be unfavorably 
placed for observation. In 1866, however, and in 
1872, when the two comets should have been well 
seen, they were looked for in vain, though all the 
best telescopes in Europe and America were cn- 
listed in the search. 

It appeared that the process of breaking up 
which had begun in 1846 had gone on in such a 
way as to change the double comet into many 
comets, too small to be separately visible. Per- 
haps the appearance of Coggia’s comet (fig 4.) in 
the later part of its career, may be regarded as in- 
dicating the existence of some power which the 
gun possesses of dispersing the matter of comets’ 
heads. 

This, however, was not the end of Biela'’s com- 
et. To enable you to understand the rest of the 
story, I must tell you of a strange discovery re- 
specting those bodies called meteors, or falling 
stars, which no doubt you have often seen. A 
fall account of the discovery would occupy much 
more space than can here be spared, yet without a 
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DONATI'S COMET. 





fall account you cannot thoroughly understand 





with almost boyish delight. He was to attend the 
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miration of all who have scen him. Never for a 
moment has his courage deserted him. 

Realizing as fully as do those about him the 
extreme peril he is in, he has faced the future with 
confident hope of recovery, but also with Christian 
resignation to whatever God has in store for him. 

Unbounded sympathy has been expressed for 
him and his brave wife. From every part of the 
country, from men of all parties, from foreign 
lands, the telegrams have poured in, all uttering 
the most fervent wishes for the President's recov- 
ery. Untilhis life was assailed men seem hardly 
to have been aware of their regard for him. They 
certainly were not aware of the greatness of the 
President’s soul. His affliction alone could reveal 
that. 

The motive for the foul deed is a mystery. The 
assassin appears to be a self-conccited fool, whose 
chief wish is for notoriety—a desire which is even 
satisfied by the loathing and disgust he has ex- 
cited towards himsclf. Some people have sus- 
pected that there was a conspiracy, and that Gui- 
teau was only a tool in the han Is of others. There 
is no evidence that such is the fa t. 

At the time we are forced to write, there is still 
hope, although the President’s condition is ex- 
tremely critical. Independence Day has been a 
season of watching and praying rather than of re- 
joicing. The whole people are united in a prayer 
to the Great Ruler of Nations that He will spare 
this precious life. 

Seg a 





LOVE THOU THY LAND. 
1. 





Loye thou thy land, with love fur-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

‘Thro’ future time by power of thought, 


u 
Nor toil for title, plact, or touch 
Of pension, neliher count on praise; 
It grows (6 guerdon after-days: 
Nor deal In wateh-words over inuch: 





in. 
Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day, 
‘Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light. 


lv. 
If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Tinie shall close, 
‘That Principles are rain‘d in blood: 


Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace. 


TENNYSON. 
———+e-____ 


THE SULTAN ABDUL ASSIZ. 

One morning, five or six years ago, the world 
was startled to hear that the Sultan Abdul Assiz 
had committed suicide. He had just been deposed 
from the Turkish throne, and had been shut up 
and carefully guarded in his mother’s palacg, ina 
secluded part of Constantinople. It was reported 
that he had been overcome by a fit of the deepest 
melancholy, and that in a puroxysm of despair, 
he had killed himself. 

The story went that he had asked his mother, 
the Sultana Validé, to lend him a pair of scissors 
with which to trim his beard; that he had retired 
into an inner room, locked the door, and had fa- 
tally stabbed himself in the neck with the scissors. 
He was found, a few hours after, lying on the 
floor, bathed in blood, and the scissors were tightly 
grasped in his right hand. 

Up to within the past few weeks, this account of 
Abdul Assiz’s end was gencrally belicved, not only 
by the world at large, but in Constantinople itself. 





Commencement _ exer- 
cises at Williams Col- 
lege, where he was edu- 
cated, and great prepar- 
ations had been made to 
do hin honor. 

Just as the President 
was crossing the wait- 
ing room of the station, 
@ man named Charles J. 
Guiteau stepped to his 
side and fired two shots 
at him from a large pis- 
tol. One ball grazed his 
right arm ; the other en- 
tered the small of his 
back, and as it after- 
ward appearcd, lacera- 
ted the liver. 

The assassin was seized, and hurried away to 
remove him from the violence of the mob. Mean- 
while; the President had fallen to the floor, and 
though conscious, was evidently in a most critical 
condition. 

The word ran through the station, ‘The Presi- 
dent has been shot,” and a thrill of horror and 
indignation was felt throughout the whole land in 
the next hour; for the tidings were spread with 
lightning speed to the farthest corner of the coun- 
try. Medical aid was procured at once, the Presi- 
dent was conveyed back to the White House, and 
a careful examination of his injuries was made. 

From the moment the horrid crime was com- 
mitted until the hour when these lines are writ- 
ten, the people of the United States have been 
watching with intense anxiety for news from 
the bedside of the sufferer. The appearance of a 
favorable bulletin has lightencd the burden upon 
millions of hearts, while the reports that the Pres- 
ident was not so comfortable have brought mel- 
ancholy and gloom to every patriotic breast. 

‘The bearing of the illustrious victim of the as- 
sassin has been most remarkable. His chcerful- 
ness, his confidence, his fortitude in suffering, 
have provoked the astonishment as well as the ad- 


But in May last, it was suddenly announced that 
Midhat Pasha, the Governor of Smyrna, had been 
seized and brought to Stamboul, charged with the 
murder of Abdul Assiz. Not only Midhat, but 
three other Turkish statesmen, were arrested and 
put on trial on the same charge. 

The Sultan Abdul Assiz was a man of some 
ability; but from early manhood he had given 
himself up to sloth, luxury and self-indulgence. 
He had degraded his rule by many acts of cruclty 
and corruption; and by his bad government had 
roused the hostility of a large party in Turkey. 

Among those who were most resolutely opposed 
to him were the “‘Softas,” or theological students, 
of Constantinople. These formed a powerful fac- 
tion, bent on removing Abdul from the throne, 
and on bringing about reforms in the State. Their 
leader was Midhat Pasha, by far the most intelli- 
gent and progressive of Turkish statesmen, who 
had already occupied several high posts. One 
day the Softas, who had carefully matured their 
plans, suddenly invaded the palace, seized Abdul 
Assiz, shut him up asa prisoner in Validé’s pal- 
acc, and proclaimed his nephew, Murad, as Sul- 
tan. Then speedily followed the tragedy of the 
deposed Sultan’s violent death. 

The recent trial of Midhat Pasha, charged with 
Abdul’s murder, did not result in proving him 
and his fellow-prisoners guilty of the crime, but 
they were nevertheless condemned. The real 
truth about the Sultan’s fate must probably always 
remain a mystery. Constantinople is but too 
much accustomed to dark and secret deeds; the 
walls of its palaces, could they speak, would tell 
many a horrid tale of assassination, treachery and 
torture. It is not impossible, therefore, that some 
of the statesmen who dragged Abdul Assiz from 
his throne may also have plotted to put him out 
of existence, lest he should one day try to regain 
his lost power. 

But the high character which has always heen 
borne by Midhat Pasha inclines the world todoubt 


= 
he has used it to better the condition of the peo. 
ple. He is an accomplished scholar, a profound 
student of tho institutions of Western Europe, 
He bas always been bitterly persecuted by those 
Turkish statesmen who have feared his zeal for 
reform, and his popularity with the more intelli. 
gent classes; and his trial on the charge of killing 
Abdul Assiz fs more likely to have been a scheme 
to strip him of authority and influence, than actu- 
ated by a sincere desire to bring a criminal to jus: 
tice. 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Near the close of the summer season, in a pleasant 
summer retreat, anew-comer found the entire company 
of the little hotel preparing to give a ae in honor of a 
young lady who was about to leave them. The young 
men had brought a band and caterer from the clty, 
marquees were erected on the lawn, the house was 
wreathed with flowers; everybody, from the white. 
haired grandmothers to the little children, had some 
little farewell gift ready for ‘‘Miss Betty.” The stran. 
ger was curious. 

“This Miss Betty is very beautiful, no doubt?” be 
asked his friend. 

“No, I think not; It nover occurred to me before, but 
I believe she is homely.” 

“A great heiress then?” 

“On the contrary, a poor artist.”” 

“Brilliant, witty? Highly intellectual?” 

“No, indeed; she never sald a fine thing in her life. 
But she is the best Hetener I everknew. Neitheris she 
learned or clever or fascinating; but really she is the 
most lovable girl in the world.” 

“Not patrician, but Cwsar himeelf.’ 
charm, then?” 

Betty's friend looked perplexed. ‘I do not know,” be 
hesitated, “unless it is that she never thinks of her. 
self.” 

This isa true story. The charm of this woman was 
an absolute absence of all self-consclousness. She was 
neither vain nor modest. She simply forgot that there 
was such a person as Betty Gordon, and with her warm 
heart and quick sympathies threw herself into the lives 
of others. It was a pecaliar, powerful attraction, and 
brought the little world about her to her feet. 

This unconsciousness of self is recognized in our best 
classes an the finest development of good breeding. 
«Among the English nobility, the man of highest rank is 
likely to be the most unassuming, direct and simple ir 
lils manners, He assumes the virtue of modesty, if he 
has it not. 

American young people are not apt to be selfish. 
‘They are usually generous and considerate. But they 
are often intensely self-conscious. They are themselves 
80 engrossed with that monster J, that they imagine 
the world is equally interested. In this self-conscious. 
ness they continually speak, move and even think, like 
actors before an audience. 


What is the 
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THE GREAT COMET OF 1881. 
The illustrated article on Comets by Prof. Proctor 
which we publish this week was written many montis 
ago, but well answers the inquiries that will be made at 
the present time. 
On the 22nd of June, a comet appeared in the north. 
enst in the early morning. It was seen by observers in 
many portions of this country, and also in Paris and 
London. The news was quickly telegraphed in all di- 
rections, and an intense interest has been aroused in 
the unexpected visitor. 
No comet so superb in appearance, so vast in dimen- 
sions, has been seen for more than twenty years. It is 
a perfect comet, consisting of nucleus, coma, and tail. 
‘The nucleus, or bright portion of the head, was when 
first seen as large as Venus when brightest. This is 
surrounded by a mist called the coma, or hair, the name 
comet meaning @ hairy star. From the head the tail 
sweeps into space with its soft, ellvery light, fan-shaped 
outline, and unsubstantial and shadowy form. 
It is a very large comet, the nucleus being a thousand 
miles in diameter, the coma twelve thousand, and the 
tail at least four million miles in length. It is moving 
northward at the rate of tive degrees a day, and is now 
80 near the pole that it does not dip below the horizon 
as it did at first, but can be scen throughout the night 
from soon after sunset to sunrise. 
Science has made rapid progress during the last twen- 
ty years, and never was a comet o closely studied. The 
observatories are hard at work mapping ite path and 
noting its changes. It has been photographed, a feat 
never accomplished before. It is being carefully 
neanned in the telescope, and the spectroscope has 
proved that it shines by its own, and not by reflected, 
light. 
It fs not necessary to be an astronomer to enjoy the 
beautiful picture it presents. The time for the best 
view of ite majesty and grandeur is in the small hours of 
the morning when it looms up against the blackness of 
the sky in awe-inspiring proportions, its tail slightly 
curved to the northwest, and ite luminous tip pointing 
towards the polar star. 
The comet is evidently moving from the earth, for ita 
size {s perceptibly diminishing. It is not improbable, 
though not fully established, that it is the comet of 
1807 returning again to our skies. 


———+e—____ 


SEA-FIGHTS OF THE FUTURE. 

Our minister to Great Britain, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, has developed a very pretty talent for making 
after-dinner speeches. He is sure to say something 
good and wise, as well as several things humorous and 
amusing. At the recent dinner of the Soctety of Civil 
Engineers, he made an interesting remark upon the 
iron-clads of the English fleet : Pe 
“Though the skill and ingenulty of the engineer are 
devoted sometimes to the service of war, yet they may 
tend really to the furtherance of peace, because as you 
make war more effective for the purpose of destruction, 
you render men more reluctant to enter upon it as it be- 
comes more costly. You also render it less picturesque. 
‘The warfare of the ocean bas lost almost all the beauty 
which formerly belonged to it, and seemed to throw a 
kind of poetry over it.” 

It was well to say this in the hearing of an English 





much whether the blood of assassinstion stains 
his hands. He has long been the hope of pro- 
gressive Turkey. Wherever he has held power, 


audience, for no people have been so bewitched with 
the romance of sea-fighting as the English—unless we 
execpt Americans, Both America and England bave 
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had thelr pocts and novelists who have known how to 
jnvest naval contests with a perfectly fascinating charm. 

To this day, the sea novels of Marryatt and Cooper 
arcamong the books tbat are frequently called for at 
public libraries. 

‘The sea-battles of the future will have about them no 
halo of poetry. The historian will merely have to say 
that tho British iron-clad Thunderbomb stcamed slow- 
ly past Sandyhook, and when she was within range of 
the opera-glasses of Long Branch, a torpedo blew her 
into ten million fragments, much to the annoyance of 
the bathers of that agreeable watering-place, 

The naval warfare of tho future can be little moro 
than a contest between torpedo and fron-clad. Boys 
will feel na Admiral Farragut felt when he first saw one 
of the turret monitors. He viewed it with much dis- 
gnat,and said he would prefer to take his chance on 
deck in an open fight, rather than be scalded to death 
at the bottom of a tea-kettle. 





—— +e 


AN UNCONQUERABLE WILL. 

There are many illustrations of the fact that the will 
can force eyen a weak, nick body to obey its command. 
One of the beat is associated with Gen. Jackson, at the 
time he was in command of the militia of ‘Tennessee. 

While be was lying helpless in bed, slowly recovering 
from several severe wounds received in a hand-to-hand 
fight, news arrived of the terrible massacre at Fort 
‘Nims by the Indians. . 

The Legislature of Tennessee immediately assembled 
and called out three thousand five hundred men to 
march to the Indian nation. There was great excite- 
ment, for it was feared that there would be an uprising 
of all the Indian tribes in the southwest. 

General regret was expressed that Gen. Jackson 
could not take the field in person. In an interview, a 
prominent member of the Legislature expressed this re- 
gret to the general, as he lay groaning upon his bed. 

The sick man could not speak without pain, but he 
intimated that whenever the troops marched, it would 
be under his command. Two hours after the interview, 
Jackson ixsued a printed order appointing the place of 
rendezvous, and annorncing that the health of the com- 
manding gencral was restored. 

Tlis physician on being questioned as to the general's 
ability to march at the head of the troops, replied, “No 
other man could, and it is uncertain whether Gen. Jack- 
son, with all his spunk, can. But it was always uncer- 
tain what Gen. Jackson could or could not do.” 

He did march with the troops. But the physician 
had frequently to stop the plucky commander, make 
him dismount, and wash him from head to foot in a so- 
lution of sugar of lead to keep down inflammation. 
With these troops Jackson fought three Indian battles. 





PIE. 

There is a growing prejudice against this ancient 
form of food. Perhans we should call it a reaction. 
‘There are portions of this happy land where people 
have pie for breakfast, dinner and tea; and if they go 
ou a plenic, still they must take pie with them. Thie 
is too much pie. 


Moreover, there are moder of making pie that lesnen | 


its usefulness. ‘I'ake some nice apples, boil most of the" 
good out of them, spread the residuum very thinly 
upon poor dough, close up your ple, heat {t for half an 
hour and serve in flat quarters. That is called calum- 
niously “Connecticut pie,” and is sold as such in New 
York extensively. 

The more prejudice that can be excited againet such 
pie, the better. % 

The true pic, the ple of our forefathers, is simply an 
agreeable mode of serving fruit after dinner. It is an 
abundance of fresh fruit enveloped in a nice crust, 
slightly cooked, and served with all its native flavors 
and juices. He who would excite unreasoning preju- 
dice against auch pie is an enemy of his kind. An 
excellent quality of this species of pic is that it cannot 
be stolen conveniently. No boy can button it under 
his jacket unless he decs it openly and handsomely at 
the table in the presence of his elders. It is moral 


pie. 
+o 


WELL DRESSED. 

An illiterate justice of the peace once illustrated by a 
decision the reapeet he felt for good clothes, though 
his own were none of the best. 

‘A man was brought before him, charged with being 
vagrant. ‘I'he evidence showed that he had no visible 
means of support, and that he had been wandering 
about doing nothing. But the lawyer who defended 
him happened to notice that his client was tolerably 
well dressed. 

Culling the attention of the court to the fact, he ar- 
gued that no man who wore “good clothes” could be 
considered a vagrant, as a vagrant was a dirty, ragged 
vagabond. Seeing the judge make a memorandum at 
his expression ‘good clothes,” he had the tact to sit 
down, 

The decision of the court showed both the lawyer's 
good sense and the judge’s nationality. In the richest 
brogue it was announced as follows: 

“The coort having ittintively haard the ividence and 
the remarks av connecl, is of the opinion that, inas- 
much as the prisoner wears good clothes, he cannot 
properly be considered a vagrant; but as he has not 
shown to the satisfaction of the coort how he obtained 
thim clothes, I shall bind him over for simple larceny.” 

— +r -— 
THE JUDGE'S SHOFS. 

Tt argue a careless or a sordid disposition for a man 
to dress in a style unbecoming his station. A wiseman 
is on attentive to his dress ns to his finger-nails. He 
Knowa that “the apparel oft proclaima the man.” 

Lord Kenyon, a chicfjustice of England, made sucha. 





disguises himaclf in a clean ebirt. He knows that a 
soiled shirt worn under a faded, threadbare coat will be- 
little him in their eyes. 





INCONGRUOUS. 

Before he became a judge, Kenyon once addressed 
the bench in this mixed-metaphorical style: 

“Your lordships perceive that we stand here ns our 
grandmother’s administrators. And reaily, my lords, 
it docs strike me that it would be a monstrous thing to 
say thata party can come In, in the very teeth of an act 
of Parliament, and actually turn ua round, under color 
of hanging us upon the foot of a contract made behind 
our backs.” 

Kenyon was as ignorant as bombastic. In pronecut- 
ing a trial for blasphemy, he wished to illustrate a puint 
by an historical allusion. Unfortunately, he knew little 
of the man he referred to, the notorious Roman em- 
peror who, from forsaking Christianity for heatheniam, 
was known as Julian the Apostate. Addressing the 
jury, he said: 

“Above all, gentlemen, need I name to you the Em- 
peror Julian, who was so celebrated for the practice of 
every Christian virtue that he was called Julian the 
Apostle?” 





a 
“MR. D., STEP DOWN.” 


A correspondent, writing from Utah, sends us the 
following anecdote illustrative of the difficulty in select. 
ing an intelligent jury In that territory: 


Quite an amusing scene occurred in the United States 
District Courtin Utah, the other day. A Mr. D. had 
been called as juror, and upon taking the stand he was 
asked,— 

“Mr. D., aro you a naturalized or native born citi- 
zen?” 

No answer. 

Judge—Mr. D., you must answer the questions put to 

ou.” 
vor. D.—(very loud)“You must talk louder; I am 
hard of hearing.” 

Lawyer—Mr. D., are you a naturalized or native born 
citizen? 

Afr. D.—(loud and confident) Yes, sir. 

Lawyer—Well, which? Are you a native born citi- 
zen? 

Mr. D.—Yee, sir. 

Lawyer—Where were you born, Mr. D.? 

Mr. D.—In Wales, sir. 

Lawyer—Then youare a naturalized citizen, are you? 

Afr. D.—Yes, sir. 

Lawyer—Where were you naturalized, Mr. D.? 

Mr. D.—Down at the hotel. There wasa feller down 
there naturalizing. 

Judge—This man Isn't fit for a juror. Mr.D., you can 
step down. 

‘And Mr. D. stepped down, while bench and bar 
Joined the spectators in a hearty laugh. 


pois ge 
SUNG IN MT. LEBANON. 

The poets of most enviable fame are not the great 
poets, but those humbler ones who have left a holy 
memory as the writers of hymns, giving pleasure and 
comfort to those who sing them : 


“Last year,” says Dr. Cuyler, in his ‘Heart Life,” 
“Professors Smith, Hitchcock and Park, as they wound 
their way down the foot-hills of Mount I.cbanon, camo 
in sight of a group of fifty Syrian students standing in a 
line singing in chorus. They were the students of the 
new ‘College of Beirut’ at Abich, and they were sing- 
ing in Atabic to the tune of ‘Bethany. 

A he procession drew near they caught the snblime 
words,— 











“Nearer, my God, to thee! 


Nearer to thee; 
E’en though It be a cross 
‘That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be: 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
‘Nearer to thee?” 

“Tam not much given to the weeping mood,” said 
Prof. Hitchcock, when describing the thrilling scene, 
“put when we rode through the ranks of those Syrian 
youths I confers that my cycs were a little damp.” 

“If it be permitted to the departed people of God,” 
continucs Dr. Cuyler, “to witness the transactions of 
earth, we may imagine with what rapture the glorified 
spirit of Sarnh Flower Adams heard her heart-song thus 
chanted in the land of sacred story."—Boston Musical 
Heraid. 

——- +e + 


AMBIGUITY. 

Not long since, we read an advertisement sctting 
forth the virtues of a match pair of young black marcs 
which were to be sold at auction. They were war- 
ranted sound, kind, good roadsters either in single or 
double harness, and without a single fault. The next 
day, on reading the report of the sale, we were sur- 
prised to see that these valuable, tcarranted mares 
brought only three hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
‘When, however, we read the following sketch, our sur- 
prise departed: 


Two men were engaged in earnest conversation on 
the strect the other day. “Didn't you say in your ad- 
vertisement,” said one, “that the horse you had to sell 
was sound and kind and absolutely frightened at noth- 
ing?” 

“Certainly, I did.” 

“Well, how do you account for his shying at a wheel- 
barrow when I war driving him home, and running 
away and smashing the carriage? Docen't that look as 
though he could be frightened?” 

“It does, indeed; but do you know that he was abso- 
lutely frightened?” 

“Tow do I know whether he was or not?”” 

“Well, until you do, you have no reason to complain, 
asTcanace. Good- and yct, the purchaser didn’t 
look satisfied. Some people, however, don't know 
much about logic. 

















Se 
GREELEY AND POE. 

Tlorace Greeley was a man of exhaustless humanity 
and kind-heartednesa. He scems to have been poor 
Edgar Poe’s main resort and money-lender when the 
poct’s reckless habits had made other friends forsake 
him. 

A writer in a Utica, New York, journal says Poe and 
Greeley occasionally met, and the latter often befriended 
the former, for he saw how Ill adapted such a man was 


togontend with poverty. 
Greeley was born poor, and conld live ona crust; 


display of his penuriousness by hls mcan attire that | Was a typesetter by trade, and if he failed as nn editor, 


even his shoes were a subject of ridicule. 
He was once presiding at a trial in which the question 


he could fall back on labor. 
Poe, on the other hand, was a bred gentleman, and 
had the high-toned pride cultivated in the firat families 


to be determined waa whether certain shocs were made | of Virginia. He scorned his Bohemian associates, and 
according to contract. Pointing to his own shoes, the | Bly poverty kept him from hurling reproagh on his 


chief justice asked a witness,— 

“Were the shoca anything like these?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the shocmaker; ‘they were a 
Good deal better, and more gentceler.” 

There ia a philosophy in good clothes which is heed- 


ed by politicians. No matter how ignorant or ragged a applicant, “‘which you can have at 


crowd may be, it instinctively reapects a well-dreased 
man. A politician may be about very dirty business, 


employers. The only one on whom he could rely for 
aid in any time of distress was Grecley, who freely 
shared with him his scanty carnings. 

After Poc’s death, there was a demand for his auto- 
graphs, and among others, applications were made to 
Greeley. 

“T have a number,” was Greeley’s dry reply to an 
it cost,” 

"hey were Poc’a due bills for loans varying from ten 
dollars to Lwenty-five dollars. Greeley afterwards de- 
etroyed them, in preference to exposing the misfor- 





bat when he is about to address his eonstituenta, he | tunes of a friend. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


2 for both sexes at Uberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 





Expenses very low. Terms open. 
pt.13, 81, Address J, B,T. MARSH, Sec. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

[For eitculars apply to Biss ANNES Ee SOUNSOM, 
y 183 EE. 

Principal, Bradford, Mass. oe 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The 47th year will begin Sept. 8th: Fine Library, 


Jan'y 4, Apr.5, Se 


























laboratory, observatory, and cabinets, ‘Thorough in- 
structions, best of home influences. Send for circular 
to Mise A, E. Stanton, Principal, N Mase. 
SEND YOUR NAME ON POSTALCARD 
For elegant catalogue of 
Fishing Tackle. Games, Archery, Tools, 
Scroll Saws, etc., containing 2,000 Illustrations, 
EDWARD M. WRIGHT, Bremen, Ind. 
The tender and delicate ’ 
odor ot freshly guthered vio- C 0 L GATE § 
lets is exhaled by thts deli- 
clous tollet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- VIOLET 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 7 
to the skin, is very remark- Toilet Water 
able. . 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 
Has a wonderful means of permanent c:.re for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARRI. ‘The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the aystenn repaired by the use of Childs: 
Catarrh Specific. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Olio. “Physicians recommend {t. No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rev.T. P, C1118, Troy, Ohio. 
CHAMPLIN’S This fragrant and exquisite 
cosmetic offers to all who desire 
to have a beautiful complexion, 
LIQUID lan article not oniy absolutely 
safe, but possessing the most 
valuable qualities for beautify- 
Pp E A R L ing and preserving the skin, 
« —ISold by all druggists. 50 cents 
per bottle, Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’ COCOA 
e 
BREAKFAST. 
“ BX a thorough knowledge of the’natural laws whitch 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by @ careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selvcted cocon, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It Is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 


gradually bullt up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there ls a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
Ing ourselves well fortificd with pure blood and a prop- 
erly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold onty in tins (4-1p and Lib), labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO. 


Homeopathic Chemists, London, En; 
Makers of Epps’ C! ence for afterno 

Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & SON.. 3 Beacon Street. 

New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDKRBEEK. 

















SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 


IMPROVED TARGET GUN. 


This is a powerful and accurate 
target gun. Some of the boys who 
have used the gun say that they can 
use it with such accuracy as to hit a 
telegraphic wire. It can be used to 
shoot small game, as well as for tar- 
get practice. This Gun shoots almost 
as accurately as a Rifle, and with a 
little practice you ean shoot quickly» 
not aiming through the sight, and can 
execl archers in hitting the Bull's 
Eye. The Gun 1s so constructed that 
there {s no recofl, which makes it 
specially adapted to Iadics and chile 


feet long. Either bullets or arrows 
can be used in it, The power ts pro- 
duced by means of strong rubber elas- 
tics. Five fine arrows, with metal 
tips, and two targets are given with the gun; also four 
extra cords, six elastics, and a globe sight. 

We offer it for sile, postage paid, for $125. 





RUBBER FOOT-BALL. 


The price of this foot-ball at the stores 1s $150. We 
have had a large number manufactured which we shall | 
offer at only $100 each. The cut that pictures this ball 
will suggest the delightful times in store for the boys who 
may obtain one of these finc balls. They are made of 
first-class stock, and are provided with a brass key. 


Price, postage pald by us, only $1.00, 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTHS COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The Companion Organ 


contains one set of reeds of three and one-fourth octaves 
or forty-one notes. It ts 32 inches high, 271-2 long. 
Height to key board, 2 inches. It 1s well adapted for 
family usc, and for gencral service Itisa first-class 
Instrument. We warrant it for five years, Price in- 
cluding Instruetton Book, $2000. 


PERRY MASON & €0. 








dren. The Gun fs three and one balf 
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ERMAN 


“WEST CHOI. 


The mos sweet 
Chocolate inthemarket, It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
® particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel« 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 
German, Dorchester, Mass, 
Beware of imitations, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mase. 








MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and oll kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for approval before 








ying for the same. Send 
for new price Het to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington Street, 
Boston, M. 





VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisEasEs, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILiousNEss, INDI- 
GEsTION and FrvErs. These 


PILLS ° 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isavery usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “litle 
ones,” holds two thir 
bles, lurge or sniall, a vel- 
vet ‘emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 
spools of thread. and pair 
ofscissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep ‘things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the hest_ selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old, in Iowa, 
gold 50 in two days, One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail Since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this, Everybody buys it. Sample. 
with best terms to agents, sent free 
on the receipt of 80 eta. in postage 
stamps or currency, Address all or- 
ders to F. M, Van Erte, 205 LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 












SEWING 
COMPANION. 


103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mas 
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‘OX'S PATENT, 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. Its wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, casy to clean, not Hable to get out 
of order or become shaky, It has no hinge to get loos 






as the barrels slide one slde. For pattern and pene! 
tlon they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $+ to, 
end stainp for Catalogue, mentioning the Compu 
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To the per 
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PARENTS sliould see that their 

children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 
SOZODONT, 

a SAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DENTIFRICE, 
which ARDENS the GUMS, SWEETENS the 
E sand keeps the teeth free from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
be will last four to six months. Sold by 





sts. 


[KIDNEY-WORT 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
jousness, Piles, nstipation and Headache. 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw off discase. One package 
will make six quarts of medicine. Get {t of your drug- 
gist. Price $100, (Will fend Rae) 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Proprietors, Burlingten: Vt, 
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For the Companion, 


WATCH. 
“What I say unto you, I say unto all—Wateh.” 


‘Wateh in the early morning, 
In the gracious dawn of light, 

When the tresh new day has chased away 
The phantow dreams of aight, 

Whena tender flash is tying 
On the land, aud restless sea, 

Perchance some morn, when the day fs born, 
Will the Master come to thee, 


Wateh! when the noon-tide gloweth, 

And the pulse throbs strong, and tree, 
+ golden sun, its zenith won, 

Moves westward reyall 

Strong In thy pride of manhood 
‘Though cach hour be thy sta 

Keep wateh and the mi 
Shall claim the trust He gave, 


Wateh! when night's shades are falling, 


And the light of day ds dene, 
the eye grows dim, and with failing limb, 
Li 


yi Fo rnee is ron, 
Waten! 
























ansion's Lord 














wea 
for the sol-my hour, 
When the Lord of the House draws nigh, 
That you hear Mis voier, and ery," Rejoice! 
Lo! Master, here am 11” 


He comes in the flush of morning, 
He comes at the midnight dreary 

Noman can tell, be it Hlor well 
The hour the King de 

Let Him not find th us 
A careless sentinel — 

Or His words," Depart, thon faithless heart!” 


Will emite thee like a knell. 
M. B. WILLIAMS, 


gee 
For the Companion, 
AN AUTOGRAPH. 

A quarter of a century ago, upon the prairies of | 
Central Illinois, there lived a certain country doc- | 
tor, scion of that rugged race whose ancestry is in 
the Blue Grass regions of Kentucky. 

Uniting in himself a combination of oppo- 
site characteristics, this man was at once an inter- 
esting, though not altogether agreeable, study. 
Indeed, a man more positively and intensely disa- 
greeable than this man was at times is seldom 
found. Yet I have ridden with him for half a day 
across the glowing prairies where the Sweet Wil- 
lies nodded across the horses’ pathway, and the 
























rosy blooms of the crab-apples vying with the 
delicate pink of the swaying sweet brier, and 
contrasting with the milky white of the hawthorn | 
blossoms, seemed to call into life the true and ten- 
der emotion of the poct within the man. 

One day, a golden day in May, when all Nature 
of | 


glorified Nature’s God in exceeding lovelines 
beauty, we spoke of heroes, as we rode for mil 
amid the balm and bloom of the flower-sprinkled 
prairies. 

“Tam no hero-worshipper,” I said, in light re- 

ply to some remark made by my companion. 
Nor aim I,” he answered. “Yet there is one 
man who has never given to the world a word that 
did not seem spoken to my own heart. I would 
scorn to ask any man for his autograph; yet I 
would rather have this man’s than any thousand- 
dollar note Lever saw. I tcish I had it,” he added 
with the simple wistfulness of a child. 

I knew that he meant the gracious poet so dear 
to many a heart, the author of the “Arrow and} 
the Song.” 

Later I recalled the word and the look with 
strange distinctness. For in time my companion ; 
ef the May month became my enemy and wrought 
me gross injustice. 

After the flush of indignation that one experi- 
ences when dealt with discourteously and un- 
rightcously had passed, a gentler thought came. 

I remembered the dual nature of the man. 

“7 will shoot ‘an arrow into the air,’” I said. 
“J will singa song. I may find it again; yes, even 
in ‘the heart of a friend.’” 

“It is the savage self that has misused me,” I re- 
flected. “I will deal with his angel self.” Ina 
sudden inspiration, I ventured to ask for another 
the favor I should never have dreamed of seeking 
for myself. 

Promptly it came to mc—the autograph—and | 
as promptly I forwarded it with a simple note of 
presentation to my prairie doctor. 

No acknowledginent reached me. A few years 
slipped away, and one day the doctor was borne 
into my home, a dying man, on his way to the 
land of suns. There was no need of words. He 
knew that he was forgiven. Why rake open fad- 
ing embers ? 

“You are the one person in the world with whom 
I would leave my children. You will take them ?”" 
he whispered. 

I gave him the assurance ke craved. 

He waved his hand, as if to lay some haunting 
ghost. 

“] have now not 9 care,” he said. ‘Those chil- 
dren were on my heart. I could not dic. I leave 
them now in peace.” 

A few weeks only, and there came to me by 
mail a tiny package from his widow. Out on the 
Gulf of Mexico he had passed upward 

“from the mists and vapors.” 
Close against his heart he had worn a few treas- 
ures of affection—a golden tress of a dead child’s 
hair, this slip of paper. 

I return you the autograph,” wrote the widow. 
“Since the hour he received it he has carried it on 
his heart. It comforted him.” 

The tiny slip fell from the pages of the letter, 




















| shell-ti 


THE YOUTHS 


unsoiled, uncrinkled, fair and smooth, and clearly 
inscribed by the kind hand of the poet of his love 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 

Thad my reward. For 


“My song, from beginning to end, 
T found it again, in the heart of a friend.” 


We should help others in their struggles again 
evil by trusting their better natures and appealing 
to their better selves, and so “overcome evil with 
good.” Mary E, C, Wyeti. 

Riverside, Florida. 
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7 TRUE FIDELITY. 

In these days—when defalcations and embez 
ments are of so frequent occurrence, when so many 
who occupy positions of trust and responsibility 
prove recreant to the confidence reposed in them— 
it is refreshing to note instances of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, Abraham Lincoln, while a resi- 
dent of New Salem, Illinois, followed varions ayo- 
cations. With all the rest he was a “store-keeper™ 
and postmaster. 









On a certain occasion, one of his friends, having 
learned thet an agent of the Post-office Depart- 
ment anda “drummer” were in the village,—the 
former to collect what s due the Government 
trom Lincoln, as postmaster; the latter to receive 
from him, as “trader,” what he was owing the firm 
represented by himself,—and knowing Lincoln was 
never overburdened with spare funds, went to the 
store and offered to loan him a sum sufticient to 
mect the claims he was so soon to be called upon 
to settle. 

“You are very kind,” said Lincoln; “but I do 
not think I shall require your assistance.” 

Within a few moments, the agent entered their 
presence, and Lincoln took an old stocking from a 
draw out of which he poured a lot of copper and 
silver coin,—the latter mostly in pisces of a small 
denomination. 

“There is the very money I have taken on ac- 
count of the post-oflice,” he remarked to the agent, 
“and Ithink you will find it the exact amount due 































you.” 
It was, toa cent. 
This business had hardly been concluded when 








in came the “drummer.” Lincoln had recourse to 
another old stocking, with a similar result. 

So soon as the two were again by them 
the friend said,— . 

“TL suppose, were a third creditor to present him- 
self, a third stocking would enable you to settle 
with him,” smiling. 

“Yes,” returned the future President. ‘Look 
here,” and he held up three other stockings. ‘In 
each of these is the sum T severally owe to three 
parties,—the only persons in the world to whom T 
am, pecuniarily, indebted. see you are amused 
atmy method of transacting business. T never 
allow myself to use money that is not mine, how- 
s yo be—and TL intend to be 
red to pay my bills when they become due, 
hout delay or invonyenicnee to those whom T 
© ‘The simple system whieh F have adopted— 
using a stoching to represent each creditor and 
placing in it the money, to be passed to the eredi- 
tor himself, at some tuture day —renders the for- 
mer unnecessary and the latter possible.” 








selves, 
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A ROMAN SUPPER. 


In the “Eve of St. Agnes,” the poet describes a 
supper prepared in golden dishes and baskets of 


wreathed silver: 
“A heap 
Ofeandied apple, quince. and phim and gourd: 
With jetties roother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups. tinet with einn: 
Manna and dates, in argosy transt 













From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
Fre muareand to eedar'd Lebanon.” 





| But even the poct’s imagination was exceeded by 





nds which the 
caused to pa 





the strange succession of queer v: 
Roman patrician Lentulus one 





| before his guests as they reclined at the supper- 


table: 


Nine guests reclined on the triclinium, the most 
honored being placed lowest in the middle couch, 

‘As soon as all were in a reclining posture, the 
attendant slaves removed their sandals, and comely 
pag rricd round water in silver basins, in which 
each guest daintily dipped his tinge 

Then, at a signal from the host, the servants 
deposited the dishes of the first course in the cen- 
tre of the table, 

The chicf ornament of this course was a bronze 
—its panniers filled with olives—on the back 
of which rode a Silenns, exuding from his pores a 
sance which fell upon the roast breast of a young 
sow, 

Among the other del 
silver gridirons, with 
beneath in imit: 
































acies were sausages on 
in plums and pomegran- 
jon of pie; and vegetables, 
h, snails and lizards served up in silver 











dishes. 

To wash down this fare the guests drank a bev- 
erage called meedsm, compounded of wines and 
hone 

Next appeared on a small tray a carved figure 
of a brooding hen. The ¢ from beneath were 
handed round to the guests, and proved to be 
made of dough, on breaking which with the spoon 
a fat fig-pecker w: vealed in the pepper-seasoned. 
yolk. 

This Iuscions morsel having been despatched, 
each gnest had recourse to the mudsum, or to pure 
Falernian without any tempering of honey: 

A wild boar graced the second course—a wild 
boar stuffed with countless lite sausages. 

While the guests were partaking of this lordly 
dish, @ sudden noise was heard overh 3. the 
ceiling opened, and a large silver hoop, to which 
were suspended tiny bottles of silver and alabaster, 
silver garlands with beautifully wrought | : 












































Sy 
and cirelets and other trifles, descended upon the 
table. 
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JOKE ON A STAR-GACER. 

A story similar to the following we once heard a Yale 
College professor relate of himself—a gentleman whore 
personal eympathy in a mistake of this kind might well 
soften its mortification. Says the Lewiston (Me.) Jour- 
nal: 





One moonlight evening about the first of March, an 
Auburn man, who owne an old Revolutionary epy- 

took one of his neighbors and went out to see the planet 
Mereury. It abeautiful night. After gazing be- 
nevoleutly on Jupiter, Venue and other leading lu- 





ASK, 











COMPANION. 


minaries of the heavens, the ef'tzen fell a proud proprie- 
lorship in the Revolutionary spy ghiss 

He finally lowered it toward the western: horizon, 
and cocked the barrel, as he eupposed, on tare and re: 
eplendent Mercury. 

Tour) 
cal profundity in rin execedt 
rying in distanee from. the 
“sto the vast and inn 





















trie orbaty it 
yo wniliion 
stirable apace Of torty six 
million. Ahem! Ht appears very. bright, although 
final, because a large portion of its disk is lluminated. 
But when its greatest castern clongation for the year 
occurs in the month’ 

seme get the Mareh-licht procession,? 
broke in the neighbor, thinking his friend was getung a 





















bout to remark, 
homer, with one eve in th 
ed, Sthat it is now | 
just carefully sight 
and you will 
Pets orbit how m 
and the biero"— 

John,” interrupted the neighbor, who had been 
sighting along the barrel, “you've get your old #py- 
whine pinted a yp on Gott Hill! 

The astronomer dropped the “telescope,” opened hbe 
eye, took a good square look at the gas Lamp, and 
then “pinted™ for the inside of the house, He took up 
A newsp 
previous. 


resumed the 
sxe and the other 
ainly vinible to the naked eve. 
along the barrel of y tele. 
Ahem! ‘The plan. 
ygle with our herizon, 
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For the Companion, 


THE ISLAND OF ENOSHIMA. 


In the Pacifie oces 
(of Enoshima, prov 
j canie origin, and b 
j arisen Ina single 

nidess Benten, to whi 
wh le the ea 
ter. is the Mc 












aster Japan fs the Island 

heesina, 7 

Is Sup 

vn oft 

pits Lenptes 
Appr 

rus pile tidus. 













re dedt= 
che only 





Oh, His gr 
Ai 


Ona granite throne 
Lie sits at quent 


The fiand of Enoshi 
The tide z 











down, an outstretched arm. 
ni, 

hery, in wedlock joins 

Vicar 











Cnushints 





in of gen 
ra 
kK. through surf arose, 


reen waves 


At break of day, 
The island of Eneshitua, 


The goddess Benton, elond-enthroned, 
Sood draped fimist, 

st the land, she blest the sea, 

hist 

ma. 





She bh 





Rach way 
The island of 


An old-thine story! butt 
With thatehed root 

And express trees, and heat! 
‘tT WEES Crew 

The tsland of 


And now from off the seaegirt clits, 

That wall it round, . 
The children dive fr eoral and pearl, 

The chain that hound 
‘The tslan.s of Enoshinn 





ches 






iy shrines, 





Snoshin 














an Ateps with thundering tread, 

guard the door, 

“wave wtshed craze, Where hidden stands, 
th shell-pived floor, 

The cavern of Enostd ua, 


An e@using cave, where tapers burn, ‘ 
Wisere ble’s Stand, 

And white-tressed pilsrims serve with gitts, 
From nt und, 

The godde: noshima. 


O idol of a heathen shrine, 
Your Hyhts shall tail! 

There cone: wh from ont the east, 
Whose day shall pale 

The tapers of Hnoshiia, 


Then what if'in the salt sea alr 
Your tapers de? 
AF ifon some tidal wave 
Your idols He, 
O cavern of Enoshina? 


Across the sea Pacific comes 

A light for thee! 
With rhearts, th 
Thy God woul be, 
O pilgriins of Enoshima, 


What. 



















of 















Or w 





“Prince of Peace” 











atter if your outward dress 

Re soile! to sight! 

For if your soul shall toueh the Christ, 
Tt shall be whit 

O pilgrim of Enoshina, 











CLARA M. ARTHUR. 
——--- 40 
A BRAVE WOMAN'S GHOST-STORY. 
Between thirty and forty yeara ago an enterprising 
hunter in the State of Maine, attracted by the abun- 
dance of game in North Oxford County, moved to that 
region with his guns and traps, and his young wife and 
\ child, and established himself fa an old farmhouse 
twenty miles frow any living neighbor, on the shore of 
Lake Mollychunkamunk, now known as “Richardson's 
Lake.” ‘The house wan near an ancient Indian eamp 
ing-eround, and seems to have been “haunted.” ‘The 
hunter's wife tells her own story (in the Lewiston 
Journal) of what she discovered there. 




















One nizht just about time for candle-lighting, (thie 
was before the days of kerosene, and we used wild ani- 
mals fat for burniay purposes.) as Psat reckimg my in 

mt, and my litte hey was dozing toward sleep, aK 
everything was still and lonesome, P heard a fearful 
groan which sounded in the next room, 

‘The rooma were large and empty, as we had very lit. 
Ue furniture, excepting in the middle room. In that 
there was a long box, ve and we could imagine 
we amelled some very dis ble oder from the box 
bot my husband never would open that box and n 
did. We Hately moved into this house and Thad 
not been all over it) for twas large on the ground, with 
many rooms and several unfinished chamb The 
sound seemed to come from the room containing the 
box. 

Well, T reasoned with myself thos: If this honse fs 
haunted by disembodied spirits, Tam in their unre: 
served power. Althotsh P confess toa sickening feel. 
ing about the heart Powell knew Eoould not expect 
any help front human beings, and 1 would be just ax 








































opened the box reom door. 

Ax Lopened it acold breeze struck my face, and at 
the same time another horrid: groan—it rounded fear. 
fully like a person in great agony, aud this time farthe 
back In the next room. T dragged my: faltering body 
into another room, thinking it would be better to find 
out the worst: as T should have to stay in the house 
alone over night, and even a number of nights before 
my husband would return from the woods, 

‘After looking over this empty room, and not finding 
anything unusual, tas Twas opening the door, 
the awful groan repeated, and this time it sounded 
in the room Thad left my children in, A cold chill ran 
over me, yet E mustered courage 
children, and soon after the shocking groan came a: 
time in the entryway that led up slaire into a 
nd unoccupied ehiamber, 

y heart almost failed when I took hold of the latch 
of the chamber door, but after waiting a mement to re- 
cruit my courage, I opencd the door and started up 
stairs. 
On reaching the top another frightful groan greeted 











































said he, airing his astronomi: | 


r, and learned Mercury had eet half an hour | 


safe in one room as another, and so trusting in God 1) 
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| my cars, which nearly took me off my feet, which 
reunded nearer and louder than any previous ones, and 
(this tine ftappenred to come out af the window near 
[mg ettae Droached the floor. 1 again henitated, but 
after a litte, Pepened the window, and then came an. 
other groan directly over ny head, and I ascertained it 
caine from the rusty weathe: 
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EMPTY GLASSES. 
Wine-glassen are auggcative, even if there is nothing 
in them, and any host of tectotal principles will prefer 
| thelr room to their company ; an Vice-President Wilson 
| certainly did. Many “temperance” ancedotes have 
‘been told of that noble man, but we do not recollect 
| having Keen this before. 





On one occasion he gave a titde party ata popular 
photel The table was ret with wine-glisees. After a 
| briet period, there being no indication of the glasace be- 
ing Hihed. one of the guests, who did pot hesitate to 
moisten whenever opportunity offered, lifted 
his woblet id arehly,— 
“General, why there 
them?” 
| Whereupon the general rose at the head of the table, 
and said, With emotion, — 
icntlemen, Lstippose thene glasses were placed on 
j the after the manner of the house, for I did not 
jeert order them, Whatever there may be under 
the 1iMding that will minister to your en- 
teave intoxicating drinks, you are nt 
maniand, and P shall be pleased to respond 
At the gc of nineteen years, knowing 
what it was te have a drunken father, I resolved never 
to use, and never to provide, iotoxicating liquors, ‘That 
pledge Dhave religiously kept. Leannet depart from it 
how, even inthe privacy of thle stall, retired gather. 
‘Thix, gentlemen, is my answer to the suggestion 
mir friend." 
‘This was the ontcome of a frank, honest nature, and 
the generous response which followea, even from’ him 
who wl the incident, showed that it waa of the kind 
that one tonch “mahes the whole world kin.”—Zoston 
Commonwealth. 


Sg 
PAYING DEAR TO BUY CHEAP. 
People who think they muat ‘go to the city” for their 
shopping, instead of buying the name articles nt the vil- 
lage store, often forget to add the price of their rnilroad- 
fare to the priece they pay in the city for their gooda. 
A very simple domestic illustration is the follow ing: 














ccs, if nothing is to fil 



















































Marrow fat got up unusunily early the other morning, 

and lis wife asked him if he would go out snd buy aome 
akfast, ax she had forgotten to order any 

| the night before ‘ling unnsually good-natured, be 

anewered in the aflirmative. 

* etd Mrs. M— 












don't go to the grocers; 
y charge twenty-five conta a dozen for them there, 
{and they ec ouly twenty-two cents at the butter-and- 
egy wlore, yesterday. 
Marrowfat said nothing, but aquict smile played 
around the corners of bis mouth aw he put his hat’ on 
nd went out ot the door. When he returned his loving 
thee 





















The grocer’s is next door, the butt-r-and-cgg store a 
quarter of a mile away; 1 rode down and back; the 
cheapest thinws, my love, are sometimes the dearest,” 
chirped § + na he burted his head ia the mom- 
ing paper.—Loston Courier. 
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5 BRAGGING AFTER ALL. 

People who rebuke paraded goodness should never 
tell their own good dgeds—unless they are obliged .to. 
One becomes ridiculous asa reprover as evon as be be- 
trays n conceit that he is the model to be imitated. 


‘They were discussing charity in the drawing-room, 
and one of the gentlemen was inveighing with eome 
sarcasm against benevolent folk who make donations 
and have thetr names published in the papers 

‘early all charitable acta,” he says, cloquently, 
nd vanity as their motive. For my part, I 
ate ontentation. T remember once, when I was trav. 
clling through a section of the country where ] was not 
known, Leame upon a lonely little way-station where, 
in the waiting-room, there was fastened to the wall a 
contribution.bex for the benefit of the sufferers through 
the recent inundation, ‘There was pot a soul there— 
not 8 person in the neighborhood knew ef my presence 
or was acquainted with my name, and I went and 
dropped a louis into the bex'and slipped away unecen, 
unkuown. Now, sir, what | contend is that my secret 
offering wax a more meritorious one, intrinsically con- 
sidered, than if it had been made on a public subecrip 
Gon list, with a loud flourish of trumpets.” 

You are quite right.” saya one of the by-standers. 
That was genuine, medest charity, and I don't won- 
der that you brag of it."— Paria Paper. 


THE LITTLE BOY AND THE THUNDER. 


‘The natural philosophy of children is very interest. 
ing; they Invent just such theorics of the universe as 
the wild nations have, with a sweet unconsciousness 
that they are criginally mytha. 



































During a tremendous thunder-storm a little fellow of 
four yeare old wax overheard explaining to anather 
child that lightning wax just “ved water that rune out 
of the clouds,” and the thunder “the noise it makes 
[when it goce into the ground.” He lost his cournge 
concerning thunder in one of the showers, and. after: 
j ards had to be comforted a little when one occurred. 

One evening, to calm bis apprehensions, hia father aa: 
sured him that the lightning he saw was a great way 
off, and told him that if it were near, He could hear the 
thander at once after the fash, but thia time he could 
| notice that there was quite a while between the two. 
‘The boy mused over this a litte, and then querled,— 

pa, what makes the thunder speak so long ‘after 
it'a got through” 
--- + er 


UNCOMPLIMENTARY BLUNDERS. 


There are mistakes which, though amusing, are not 
complimentary : 























Few, for instance, would care to indorse an observa- 
tion which fell from the lips of a gentleman, after gaz- 
ing some time at the xkeleton of a donkey, and admir- 
jing and wondering at the structure of that despised 

animal 








suid he, “we are fearfully and wonderfully 





mad 
rhe late Lord Lansdowne used to relate that when, 
after ‘Turner the painter's death, he went to the artie 
house on a foggy morning, in the vope of gettinga peep 
of hix reserved works, the old woman in charge, look- 
ing up through the area railings, took him for the cat's- 
meat nan, and bawling up, told him he “needn't come 
again, oe the cat had died the day before.”’—Chambers's 
Journal, 








or 


WASN'T THERE. 


When Gen, Sherman was in Auburn, N. Y., to at- 
tend Gen, Upton's funeral, a weck or two since, an old 
eldier stepped up to him and extezding his hand, 
said, — 

“Let me shake hands with you, General; I was with 

in the Shenandoah Valley.” 

. Yes," said the Geueral, “that's all right, but I wasn’t 

there. 


‘The veteran elid out of sight as fast as possible. 
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For the Companton. 
COMING HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


Half-a-dozen maidens, 
Just old enough for fan— 
Running, chatting, laughing, 
Glad that school is done; 
Stopping by the wayside 
For berries or for flowers; 
Making fairy parlors 
Of the wild grape bowers. 
Crushing down the clover, 
With their wayward feet; 
Sauntering two together, 
Secrets to repeat; 
Climbing for wild cherries, 
Swinging on the bars; 
Making pretty bracclets 
Of the daisy stars. 
Bhining tangled tresses, 
Cheeks like a wild rose — 
Full of soft carenses; 
Every careless pose 
An artist’s cye would gladden; 
Formed by Nature's rule,— 
Little country maidens 
Coming home from school. 
Mrs. M. F. Botts. 
For the Companion. 
A RED-LETTER DAY. 


They were going out to Grandmamma Dill’s. 

“T expect it'll be the beautifullest time,” smiled 
Christie, smoothing down her white piqué apron, 
“just the beautifullest time!” 

Mamma glanced out ot the west window at the 
clouds which all the morning had been spreading 
their great gray wings across the sky. 

“V'm afraid it will rain, dear,” said she. 

And, true enough, though Christie shook her 
head over it a great many tiines, it was not long 
before the first few drops plashed against the win- 
dow-panes; and they came harder, faster, until 
the water was racing down the gutter, and stand- 
ing in little dimpling puddles on the walk. 

“Oh dear ine!” said Christie. “Don’t you 
spose we can go just the same, mamina ?” 

Papa opened the door. 

“We can't go to-day,” said he, shaking himself 
like a big Newfoundland dog, before he came 














“but maybe it will be clear to-morrow. Now’ 


don’t let’s have a storm in the house, daughter, 
when it’s so gloomy out of doors.” 

But it was hard to keep the tears back. Chris- 
tie went to the window and held her small nose 
flattened against the pane for a long time. 

It was really a great trial, when she had planned 
on having such a nice time at Grandmamma Dill’s. 

The orchard would be just in bloom, and there 
were the dandelions, and the chickens, and all. 

To-morrow, too, seemed such a long way olf to 
Christie. Many a time she had heard Uncle Toin 
say to-morrow never comes. 

“Ivll be just to-morrow and to-morrow,” said 
she, glancing at mamma, cross as cross ever could 
be. “I don’t—now, now, what ’re they, I'd like to 
wonder!” 

Up the walk came two little figures, looking oh! 
so drenched and miserable—a girl and a boy. 
They stopped before the door, and the boy, put- 
ting a flute to his poor, blue, pinched lips, began 
to play. And the girl clasped her hands before 
her, and began to sing a bright, gay little song, of 
spring and birds and buds, in a voice with a great 
many sad breaks and tremblings. 

“O imanma,” called Christie. “Just hear the 
sorry in it!” 

Mamma opened the window, in spite of the rain. 


The boy looked up eagerly, and came forward un- | 


der the window, holding out his hand to catch a 
penny. 

But mamma shook her head. 

“I haven’t any money,” said she; ‘but you may 
come in out of the rain, and I will give you some- 
thing to cat. It is nearly dinner-timc. Are you 
bungry ?” 

The little musicians looked at cach other. 

“Yes'm,” said they. 

So they came in, and Christie tucked her thumb 
in her mouth and stared with might and main, 
while they played nnd sang for her again. Then 
she took her thumb out. 

“What're your names ?” asked she; andmamma 
smiled at papa, standing unnoticed in the doorway. 

“Nina,” answered the little songstress. 

“And Volney,” added the boy, rubbing his flute 
on his sleeve. 

Christie edged nearer. 

“Mine is Christie,” said she. “What makes 
you go round ?” 

“To get our living,” answered Volney, proudly. 
Nina’s black eyes tilled with tears. 

“We didn’t always,” said she; “we didn’t be- 
fore papa died. He was a music-teacher, and he 
taught me to sing and Volney to play the flute. 
Mamma died before Volney can remember.” 

“Haven't you any grandma ?” asked Christic. 

ENG, answered Nina. 

but we've got an uncle,” put in Volney. 

Yes,” said Nina. “Papa told us, before he 
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died, we were to try and find him—mamma’s 
brother. But we don't know where he lives, 
and"—— 

“We think, maybe, he wouldn’t want us,” said 
Volney. “And we can take care of ourselves, 
can’t we, Nina?” 

“What is your uncle’s name, little one ?” Chiris- 
tie jumped. She hardly knew papa’s voice, it was 
so husky; and he looked very funny—ouly there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“John Volncy, sir.” 

“Why!” cried Christie. “That's my uncle’s 
name; my Uncle Jack, that married my Aunt An- 
nie! Why, papa"—— 

But papa had gone from the doorway; and 
mamma was smiling what Christie called a rain- 
bow smile at them; and everything was so queer 
and splendid that Christie could hardly help ery- 
ing herself, though she didn’t quite know what it 
was all about. 

Well, pretty soon papa came back with Aunt 
Annie and Uncle Jack, who blew his nose like a 
trumpet a great mauy times, and talked about 
Providence, and finally picked up both Nina and 
Volney in his arms and held them close, while 
Aunt Annie kissed them. And then everybody 
fell to laughing and crying and talking all at once. 

“It’s just like a story,” said Christie, jumping 
up and down; ‘the real splendidest story that 
ever was!” 

For of course you understand that these were 
Uncle Jack's sister’s children—the pretty, spoiled, 
only sister, who ran away with a travelling musi- 





cian, and filled Uncle Jack's heart with shaie 2nd 
sorrow and anger—anger so deep that he would 
not think nor speak of her for years; but went 
roaming about the world alone. 

And when at last he came to forgive her and to 
speak of her a great deal and think of her still 
more, it was quitetoo late. He could not find her. 

But here were Nina and Volney, who had run 
right into his arms. 

“LT rather think I'll keep ‘em now,” said Uncle 
Jack, wiping his eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” said Volncy; and Nina sat on Uncle 
Jack’s knee, and smiled rainbow smiles without 
ever a word. 

Then they all had dinner, which had grown 
quite cold; and after that Uncle Jack and Aunt 
Annie took Nina and Volney home. 

“How nice it is!” said Christie. ‘Now, there’ll 
be somebody to play with when I go over there. 
And I know Uncle Jack is a beautiful man to 
children.” 

“Yes,” laughed papa; “this is a red-letter day 
for those little shavers.” 

“What's that ?” asked Christie. 

“A fortunate day, dear; because the saints, or 
holy days, in the old calendars, were marked with 
red letters.” 

“Oh!” said Christic. ‘But I’m going to have it 
for my red-letter day, too, papa, because if I'd 
gone to granma’s, maybe Uncle Jack wouldn't 
have fuund ’em. I’m gladder than anything that 
I didn’t; but I do hope I will to-morrow !” 





And so she did. ADA CARLETON. 


——_+or____ 


For the Companion, 


REATNESS 





“Oh, a pirate [ will be! 
And I'll sail upon the sea, 
And my flag shall be a terror when it's seen; 
I shall fill my purse with gold, 
Be the envy of the bold," 


Said Gustavus George Alphonso Phidias Green. 
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For the Companion. 
A NONSENSE STORY. 

Flossy Flowers told me this story, and if you 
don’t believe it, you can pretend you do, which 
will do just as well. 

There’s a man in the moon. You can sce him 
any bright moonlight night. 

How do you suppose he came there ? 

Well, this is the way. 

A great many years ayo, there was a very jolly 
old kfng, whose name was King Cole. He used 
to smoke a pipe and was very fond of music. 

It was in the year of the battle of the Lion and 
the Unicorn, and the three wise men of Gotham 
had gone to sea in a bowl. 

The little old woman who sweeps the cobwebs 
from the skies was about starting on her annual 
house-cleaning trip, and she had borrowed old 
Mother Hubbard’s dog to guard her house and 
garden during her absence, and she wanted a coun- 
cil called to decide upon which of her neighbors 
the care of ber pet should fall while she was away. 

Old Mother Hubbard was gone to Banbury 
Cross, on a visit to the old woman who rode a 
white horse, with rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes. 

Upon hearing her appeal, King Cole rang for his 
pipe, and rang for his bowl, and rang for his fid- 
dlers three. 

They appeared, and it was decided as the wise 
men were away, Cock Robin should conduct the 
council. 

He made a short and telling speech, in which he 





praised the virtues of the ani:nal. 



















“Ob! Oh my! What can it be? 
Father! Mother! Ob dear me! 
Some one come and help me—quick! 
['ve never sen 
Such a big one in my life! 
Some one bring a buteber-kuife!” 
Cried Gustavus George Alphonso Phi- 
dias Green. 





He said it was an honor to entertain so polite 
and gentlemanly a dog, and told how meek and 
paticnt he was when his former mistress went to 
the cupboard to get the poor dog a bone, and when 
she got there the cupboard was bare, and so the 
poor dog had none. Several persons offered to 
keep the amiable and sensible dog, when suddenly 
the crooked little man who lived in a crooked lit- 
tle house, in a crooked little lane, lifted up his 
voice. 

It was that very dog, he said, that had sneering- 
ly laughed when the cow performed her dangerous 
feat of jumping over the moon, and it was also he 
who had persuaded the dish to run away with the 
spoon. 

He had worried the cat that eat the rat that nib- 
bled the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built, and he deserved to be put to death. 

The good King Cole, merry old soul, was aghast 
at this proposition. 

“Never,” cricd he, “shall old Mother Hubbard 
grieve again for her poor dog through any act of 
mine. And to punish you for your cruel inten- 
tions, the old woman shall take you up on her 
broom when she gocs to sweep the sky, and 
throw you off into one of the volcanoes of the 
moon.” 

And ever since, there has been a mar in the 
moon. 

Anyhow, Flossy Flowers says so. 

G. pe B. 
a gp ee 

A cHILp secing a bill on a telegraph post: “O 

mamma, look! A message has fallen down!” 
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SNARES 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
INCOMPATIBLES, 

Behead 1 to find 2. Example:—1 is a high crime; 
it fa Incompatible with 2, because men’s best sense can- 
not agree with crime. ‘Treason—reason. 

1, 1 is. a man of right deeds; 2 is a crime which a just 
man could not commit. 2, 1 is a want of fact; 2 standa 
fora declaration of fact. 3, Lis discolored and dirty; 
2 fe white and pure. 4, A 1 is conscerated to spiritual 
service; 2 wax devoted to the gaining of mone: The 
two vocations are incompatible. 5, 1 is entire; 2 (when 
not a part of the original thing) destroys entirencss. 
6, 1 comes in the epring; 2, a flower, never blossoms in 
America at that season. 7, 1 twists by violence; 2 ex- 
poses, 8, 1 ix the color of ushcs; 2 is lustrous. 9, 1 Is 
a delightful plant which always gives away ite awcet- 
ness; 2 never gives, but wcll hie best for money. 
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‘The long perpendicular ia the name which the old 
Romane gave to the month of July. 

‘The long horizontal means a herald, spoken of by 
Homer, having a very loud voice. Upper crossbar, a 
plant. Base of cross, 1-yfive letters—a separate clase of 
society ; 2—three letteré—a tree. Left hand short per- 
pendicular, a goddcsa. Right hand short perpendicular, 
a bawble. 3 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 

Find in the Initials of the words required two kinds 
of resort for the summer vacation. Read one answer in 
the first words of the paragraph, the other in the second. 

‘To cauee to be swallowed up; some kinds of twilled 
cloth. A Russ!an town; anothcr name of Ur of the 
Chaldees. ‘The grayling; a fossil resin, that when 
pounded or heated emits a fragrant odor.’ Spikenard; 
carnelian. Protuberant; damp. ‘Yo tur away; open 
to view. I exist; an animal of rifice. A newspaper 
curicaturist; towards the rising sun. 

4. 
AMONG THE FLOWERS. 

To the last word of the first line of each triplet, when 
found, prefix a letter for the last word of the second 
line, and 60 on 


Within a garden staid and —, 
‘There blooms a flower in cloth of —, 
And lovers ell lt —. 


And sproading #0 their branches —, 
And keeping hours like school-room —~, 
Stands steady, punctual —. 


Near by an animated — 
Envive a neighbor's brilliant —-: 
“Nothing but leaves is —.” 


Beyond the border, where the — 
Leade down the orchard and —, 
Grows sturdy, seedy —. 


There in the grass and lifting — 
The riches of her golden —. 
Glistens tbe glecful —. 








‘WESTBRUOK. 





Close in a bowery corner — 
A vine that maidens value; — 
‘The nutive, modest —. 


While in its shade with coylsh — 
She plaita the tresses of her — — 
The graceful, wildwood —. 





And shyly by the fence’s —, 
Scarce trespassing on garden —, 
Runs merry —. 


A brook runs by 










Thrives fragrant Doctor —. 
5. 
ANAGRAM. 
‘Two jolly —— — at hunger’s appeal 
‘Went into a tavern and called for a meal, 
But declared the scant —— ‘‘a shame and a sin, 
‘Which to satisfy hunger could never begin.” 
6. 
RIDDLES. 


I'm an outside coat by nature given, 

In buying nd selling most useful I'm found. 
Beginners in music always detest me, 

‘Three words alike in spelling and sound. 


I'm a word of six letters, 
Desolation wide I reveal. 

Double one of my middle letters, 
And I’m the choicest part of a meal. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
‘Why is a poor singing socicty like a popular amuse- 
ment? It iva “base baw!” club. 
Why is a music tencher mercenary when he dia- 
tributes his circulars? Because he has “a pupil” in bis 


eye. = 

“Which should you think must be the coldest river in 
England? The ice ia (Isis) 

‘Why is the letter L like Warwickshire? Because it 
is in the middle of England. 

‘When are the pages of this paper no longer black and 
white? When they are all re{a)d. 

Which word wotld you rather write, tweedledum or 
tweedledee? Tweedledce is written with more ease 


(e's). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. Salmon, Shad. 


2. Kunpsack, (Nap-sack). 
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The SuascriPtion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE ComMPANION Js sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for Its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in Money-orders, Bank-chicks or 

YUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO~ 
nd the money in a regist letter. All 

's are required to register letters when- 

equested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 

yy us before the date opposite your name 

) au be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notlticd by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hils paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofiice to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done, 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows tu what time your subscription fs pald. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 






































MICROCOCCI IN DISEASE. 

One characteristic of the vegetations called micro- 
cocci found in discase, 60 minute as to be revealed only 
by powerful microscopes, is the rapidity with which they 
multiply. They are of many species and varietics. 
"They are found in various parts of the body. Some 
have looked on them as the cause, and some only as 
the effect, of the disease. 

Dr. Osgood, of England, has lately investigated the 
matter anew and very thoroughly—confining himself, 
however, for the present, to a single specie, one of the 
smallest, the micrococcus (plural micrococci). Tlis re- 
port to the British Medical Association was long and 
exhaustive. Ilis results are accepted. Some of them 
are as follows,— 

1. No micrococei are found in the normal, or healthy, 
fluids of the body. 

2. Even when these fluids are affected by discase, 
there are none present, if there is no suppuration, or 
pus, 

8. In suppurating wounds they are present, in num- 
bers and activity proportioned to the intensity of the 
suppuration. 

4. They exist wherever pus oceure, except in chronic 
suppurations, euch as from common acme (pimples). 

5. Pus containing them, when injected beneath the 
skin, produces acute inflammation, accompanied by 
blood poisoning, and ending in an abscess. 

6. If, however, the micrococci are first killed by heat, 
or garbolic acid, the pus is harmless when thus in- 
jected. 

7. While deep wounds are liable to result in abecess- 
es, it is otherwise with wounds on the surface. Dr. 
Osgood has solved this by culticating these tiny vegeta. 
dics. Ile finds from one hundred and eighteen experi- 
mental cultivations, that they grow fecbly, and with 
difficulty, when exposed tothe air. ‘This explains, also, 
the great sucecss attending surgical operations where 
the air circulates fre 
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RIDING A DONKEY IN CAIRO. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warncr has written few things 
more exquisite in its way, or more frequently quoted, 
than his monograph on the camel. Ilis description of 
the Enstern donkey {s not equal to that, but it reminds 
one of some of its quiet drollery. He says, in his book 
“My Winter on the Nile:” 


The best way of getting about Cairo and its environs 
{aon the donkey. It is cheap and exhilarating. The 
donkey {s casily mounted and casily got off from} not 
seldom he will weaken in his hind legs and let his rider 
to the ground—a sinking operation which destroys 
your confidence in life itself. Sometimes he atumbica 
and senda the rider over his head. 

But the good donkey never does either. He is the 
‘best animal of his size and appearance living. To has 
the two qualities of our greatest general, patience and 
obstinacy. ‘The good donkey is as casy as a rocking- 
chair, sure-footed as a chamois; he can thrend any 
crowd and stand patiently dozing in any noisy thorough- 
fare for hours. 

‘To ride him is only aslight compromise of one’s inde- 
pendence in walking. One is so near the ground, and 
go absent-mindedly can be gaze at what {s around bim, 
that he forgets that there is anything under him, When 
the donkcy, in the excitement of company onthe open 
strect and stimulated by the whacks and crics of bis 
driver, brenke into the rush of a gallop, there is ro much 
flying of legs and such o general flutter that the rider 
fancics he is getting over the ground at an awful rate, 
running a break-neck race; but it does not appear so to 
fan obacrver. 

‘The rider has the feeling of the swift locomotion of 
the Arab steed without its danger or expense. Besides, 

gged man, with a cork hat and a flying linen 
duster," tearing madly along on an animal big asa 
sheep, is nn amusing spectacle. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS SCHOOLMASTER. 

An Illinois gentleman, Mr. W. G. Green, now some- 
what advanced in years, enjoys the honor of having 
taught President Lincola grammar. Mr. Lincoln scems 
to have been prouder of the fact than himeclf, and pub- 
lished it rather more freely than pleased the teacher. 
To a question by a reporter of tho Inter-Ocean, Mr. 
Green recently said : 


“Yes, I taught him grammar, but not long. You 
never could teach Lincoln fora great while. I began 
with him, but in three weeks he knew more of the 
English grammar than I did, secing and remembering 
every word he read without effort. 

“An amusing thing happened after he was elected 
President,” continued Mr, Green. ‘I was in Washing: 
ton, and talking with Lincoln in the room where the 
Cabinet meetings are held, and there was a large table 
there. Soward came in, and Lincoln said,— 

“OM r. Beward, let me Introduce yon to my old friend, 
Mr. Green, of Illinois,’ 











“Seward was on the opposite side of the table, and 
bowed in his courtly way, but Lincoln was not ratis- 
fied. 

“Come round here, Seward,’ said he, ‘and shake 
hands with Green; I want you to know him; he’s my 
old grammar master.” 

“T was very much embarrassed, and afterward said 
to Lincoln,— 

“¢You ought not to introduee me that way. Why, 
everybody in Washington will be noticing me and 
testing my grammatical acquirements.” 

“¢Never mind,’ said Lincoln; ‘I want them to re- 
member you, and when 1 introduce you that way they'll 
never forget you on earth.’ And bo kept it up, intro- 
ducing me to everybody we metas his grammar mas. 
ter.” 
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COMANCHES AND WHITE BUFFALO. 

White buffaloes are not very common; and the su- 
perstitious Indians regard them as “uncanny,” and not 
royal like the white elephant of Siam. A writer in the 
American Naturalist say! 


The Comanches believe it very dangerous to see a 
white buifalo. 

In 1862, I saw a young Comanche who had seen a 
white buffalo, return to his camp almost dead with fear. 
He was taken into his tent, the medicine men were sent 
for, and they smoked him and kept up incantations over 
him day and night fora week. When he came out he 
Welleved that he bad bad a very narrow escape from 

eath. 

In 1809, a white buffalo was killed by a white man on 
the north fork of the Red River, 1.'T., and the hide 
presented to Gen. Grierson. He desired to have it 
dressed to preserve it, but failed to get any Indian to 
undertake the task for a long time. 

‘At last he prevailed on a Comanche chief named 
“Florseback” to have the operation performed. Horse- 
back selected one of his equaws, had the “medicine 
men” of his band go through various ceremonies over 
her to preserve her life, and then placed her in a teepce 
some distance from his camp, where the hide was taken 
to her by a soldier and brought away by bim when 
dressed. No other Indian would look at the hide, 
much less touch it. Her food was left at some distance 
from her teepce, and when the robe was dressed ‘ined- 
icine” ceremonies were held over her before she was 
allowed to rejoin the camp. I twitted Horacback about 
the fear of the robe, calling his attention to the fact 
that no barm befell any of the white men who handled 
the robe, but he answered that such might be the case, 














but what was “bad medicine” for a Comanche might 
be “good medicine” for a white man, and vice reraa. 
He proposed to take no risks in the matter. 


ge 
THE NATIONAL FLOWER OF JAPAN. 
‘The cherry-blossom {s the national flower of Japan, 


as the rose Is of England, the lily of France, the thistle 
of Scotland and the shamrock of Ircland : 





kado’s flage, papers nd carringer, and on 
caps and uniforms you will see the open 
chrysanthemum. But the flower of the people and of 
the nation is the flower of the blossoming cherry tree. 

“Do not all cherry trees blossom?” you will ask. 

Yea; but the Japanese cultivate all over Japan, by 
the millions, the sakura tree, which is valued only for 
the beauty of i:s blossoms. From an entire tree you 
could not get ripe cherries enough to make a pie; but 
the blooms are massed together on the boughs like 
clouds, and the blooms are often as large as a rose. 
Picnics in Japan are called “Going to see the flow- 
ers.” In June millions of the people go out to sing 
and sport and laugh and play under the cherry trees or 
ete “the snow showers that do not fall from the 
skics.” 

‘There are tens of thousands of stanzas of poctry about 
the cherry tree. Some of the people hecume’ so en- 
chanted with the lovely blossoms that they actually say 
their prayers under them or cven worship the fainous 
old treea.— Young People. 
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SHE ADVERTISED HIM. 
Martial satirizes a dandy 


“Who {na cloud of incense goes 
Prescribing fur the public nose” — 


in fact, a walking perfumery-shop. It must be flatter- 
ing to a painted belle to be pointed out by the cosmetic 
man as his “best card :” 


Several gentlemen were standing on the corner of 
Galveston Avenue, when one of the most fashionable 
ladica of Galycaton passed on the sidewalk. 

“Ah,” exclaimed one of the gentlemen, “what a com 
plexion! There is nothing to beat it in Galveston. I 
am proud of that woman, I am.” 

“Are you her husband?” asked a stranger. 

“No, air.” 











“[ler father, then?” 

“No, sir; Lam no relation to her; but I am proud of 
her complexion. Iam the druggist that sold it to her. 
I make it mywelf."—News. 2 
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“VE GIVEN YOU. 

Lord Bolingbroke, writing to a friend, once said, “I 

am very sorry my Lord Marlborough gives you so much 

trouble. It is the only thing he will give you.” The 
passage is illustrated by this incident: 


An amusing story is told of a lady, a Roman Catho- 
lic, who, in her last illncss, promised the pricst to leave 
him asum of moncy for charitable uses. When she 
was dying she begged the priest to come nearer to the 
bedside, and gasped out, ‘Father—I’ve—given— 

you.?* 

“Stay,” said the priest, anxious to have as many wit- 
nesace £8 possible to the unexpected statement, will 
call in the family,” and opening the door, he beckoned 
them allin. “I've given you,” repeated the old lady, 
with increasing difliculty, “given—you—a great deal of 
trouble.” 
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WHY SHE CRIED. 

One who understands the business can smuggle in a 
good deal of vengeance under cover of tears and loud 
pathos. 


Matilda, a colored servant, being told to pack up and 
leave, blubbered dreadfully and. refused to be com- 
forted. The lady of the house tried to comfort her, 
telling her not to give way so; that she might call on 
her Sunday and see the family. 

“Taint dat ar. I jess can't help bellerin’; I allers 
bellers when I quits a place. I has worked for eome of 
de lowest-down, meanest folks on Galveston Island, but 
when I comes to lenb I allers bellers—and de meancr 
dey is, de louder I bellers.. Boolioo! Bochvo!"—Gat- 
veston News. 
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SHE HAD BEEN TO EUROPE. 


A New York gentleman was presented to the wife of 
a Western member of the House. She has been to Eu- 
rope, and will never forget it. 


“Yes,” aaid she to the New Yorker; ‘yes, we spent 
aday in the picture stores in Florence. I do just go 
crazy over pictures, for, you know, everybody up our 
way says I'm a splendid common sever of art!” 

“Indeed !" said the astonished gentleman. 

“Qh yes; why, we picked up ever so much bricky- 
bracky things and emetics all over Europe.” 

eae 

AN exuberant youth hails a supposed acquain- 
tance with ‘Iello, Joe!" but finding his mistake, ndds, 


“Oh, excuse me; I thought you were another man!” 
Laconic stranger answered, ‘I am.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AN INVALUABLE TONIC. 
Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 1s an invaluable tonic in 
any case where an acid tonic fs Indicated. 
Greenjield, IN. J.L. Pratt, M.D. 
ee ge 
Ofallthe inventions for solid comfort German Corn Re- 
mover stands at the head. 25cts. Sold by druggists. [Com. 
sO gg te 
Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the usu of Impure or sour milk, al- 
waysa fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 


[Com, 











complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in'thefr preparation, are open to this objection. 
Nestle's Milk Food is the only food known to us requir 
ing only tater, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. 
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AOREIGN STAMPS, 100 assorted, 40 varictics, and 
circulars Sets. STAR NOVELTY Co., Northficld, Vt. 


AGENTS WA 'D to sell Chase's 2000 Recipe 
Book, Sells at sight, You double your money, 
Address Dr, Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
9 18 useful 
BEATTY’S ORGANS “acy, 
5 sets reeds only $65. 
Pianos $125 op. 77 Illustrated Catalogue FRE, 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


HEAPEST, 7) ODKS INTHE TITORLD 











tory of England. I) Eng. Litoraturo, 11 
3 Neo 1amo vols, | Ji2mo vol. handsomely PP catalogue 
cloth; only 62.009 bound, for only 50 cts. Fra. 


MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W, 1éth 8t,, N.Y. P.O, Box 4580 


Printing Presses 


15 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards 10 cts, Printe Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOBEPH WATSON, 10 Murray Street, New York. 


PERRY’S SAFE AND SURE 
For Worms, Worm Fits and Worm 

WORM! [Fever Sold by arucaists at 

or sent by mail ‘on receipt of pric 
is PERRY, 
TEA. 625 Shawinut Avenue, Boston, Mast 

100 WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns for 25c. A 
book containing 0 patterns for 
Worsted Work, Toilet Sets, etc., including patterns of 
Flowers, Birds, Stork, Borders, Corners, Pansies, Koses, 
Animals, Elephant, Deer, Cats, Rooster, Comic Designs, 


8 Alphabets, etc., 25¢. euch, 8 for $1. Send 3c. stamps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 













Stops, & Octaves 
tCase, Send for 


impossible. Marchal de 
hy 8 With Bt.,N. x. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


utchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an cqual, 
Thoroughly water-proof. Sen 
stamp for circular and price- 
list. CHAS. W. COPELAN 







mithnight’s 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


=] The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
=| and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
Ny package. Sample package and tes- 











ex] timoniuls free. Address 


LOUISSMITHNIGHT, Chemist, Cleveland,Q. 










gents Wanted, Male and Female, to sell our 
Prize Medal les, 125 Needles completely as- 
sorted ina pac Price to agents, 89 per 100. Sell 
5 ets, Sample age, 1) ets in stamps. vd 
wnted, and sell fast. Send for cireular, British 
y Church'St., N. ¥. 
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lvera, 


PTUR 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 


known to the public for the pas s for his sv 
ful treatment and eure of Rapture without, an oj jon 
or hindrance from labor, may be_consulted at his N, Y. 
office, 201 Broadway, on Monday,Tucsday, and Saturd: 
losed during July and Augus 
ngraphte likenesses, of bad 
c 









Lis book, with 





phote 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 





ink for scveral days’ writing. Can be carried in the 


pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


JULY 21, 1881, 





BRANT ANS TA EN BREAD MIXER 


KNEADER. 


hands do not touch 
the dough be a here {Cis used, ap obvious ad 
vantage. DUTCHE MPLE CO., Sole Manufactur- 
ers and General ass, 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicl 
Js un established f3 th 
18 of riders are daily 
the delightful and 

erelse. ‘The beautiful 
dl elegant ap 

na” excite 
versal admiration, It is care= 
fully finished in every particu- 
lar, und is confidently guaran: 
teed as the best value for the 
moncy attained ina bicyel 
Send 3-cent stamp for 4-pay 
Catalogue, with price Usts and 
full information. 


THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
597 Washington Street, |: 
Boston, Mass. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Striped, 
d Fancy 
Bolster, $8.00. 


jolster, $2.50. 
Pal 
Canvae an: 


inted Red, Brown, 


Canvas and Fancy 








~ ‘WEIGHT 12 LB6.! 
é MEAS Wp CUR. FT 
Makes a perfect bed. Nomattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straiyht, Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast 
ening. It 1s just the thing for hotels, officcs, cottages, 
igs, sportsmen, ete, Good for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for Iu- 
valids or children. Lon receipt of price, or C. 0. D. 
For 50 cts. extra, with ordcr, I will prepay oxpressage 
to any railroad station east of M ppl River, and 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents> in 
Minnesota, Miscourt and lows, fr elreulars, 

H, W. Lapp, les Fulton St, Boston; 207 Canal St. 
927 Arci: 8t., Phila.; and ‘4 Market St., Chicago. 


THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


No, 364 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURE and INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE 


Ayt-Tancte Arractent 
KNITTING COTTON 























Has won PoruLanr FAVOR, and may be found in 
ALL THE LARGE CITIES, 


FOR SALE BY 
Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions 








;notwo allke, Cur packs areal] full count 


contaln po dup! 
Catalogue of elexant Chromo C 
furnishe | on application, 
Anti a Carp Co,, 119 Falton 8t. N.Y. 


TO MAKE 


KEROSENE 
LAMPS 


Burn Even 


You only need to use the 
Buiners with HYDE WICK 
Attachment, made by the 
Plime & Atwood Manufactur- 
Ing Co, These burners fit any 
Lamp. and have two Httle hand 
wheels instead of one, Each 
wh controls one half the 
wick, and you can get an eveu 
light in afew seconds, Weare 
selling thousands daily. This 
burner saves its price in chim- 
neys every month, and is one 
of the siniplest and best Inyen- 
tons of the century, Our No. 1, 
for medium size burner, costs 
35 ets.; No. 2 has large sized 
screw, large wick, 45 cts.: No. 
3 will fit lamps" with either 
large or sinall slze screw, am 
large wick is Scts. We send 
promptly, by mail, at these 
prices, “Address 
BOSTON LAMP CO. 567 
Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. U.S. A. 


Agents Wanted, 


. , Send for our 10 and *8c. Packe Album Caria, 
ARD a att Gotp and Siva Advertaing ‘Cards for 
































NO OORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 





8. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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For the Companion, 
A BUNCH OF WILD FLOWERS. 

The flowers were all out; the wild violets and 
pansies ; the yellow jasmines, the azaleas, and all 
those lovely children of the Louisiana woodlands 
that March winds and April showers bring forth 
to greet the tender spring skies. 

“They're too beautiful for anything, auntie!” 
cried Hilda Grey to a lady who sat reading under 
atree. “Just look at thes grant golden trum- 
pets! and-those delicious pink and white azaleas! 
But what can that delicious odor be that is like 
fruit and nuts and roses combined? I never 
smelled anything like it 
before.” 

Mrs. Stanley smiled 
faintly, and then sighed. 
“Pull down some of 
those moss festoons that 
hang over your head, 
Hilda,” she said. “If 
you look closely, per- 
haps you will surprise ~ 
their secret.” 

“What! that hideous 

moss, auntie 
cried the girl, pulling 
at the long weeping 
tendrils. “This ugly, 
dry stuff that alw 
makes me think of fu- 
nerals and graves and 















nore he 
aunt waved the flowers 
away, and her face 
grew so ghastly pale 
that Hilda started for- 
ward, fearing she was 
about to faint. 

‘Hilda knew that Mrs. Stanley had been sorely 

_ afflicted. A widow, with only tWo sons, she had 
seen them both go forth one March morning, the 
eldest only twenty, to join the Confederate army 
in Virginia. Such happy, bright-faced young fel- 
lows they were as they rode off! 

“Don’t cry, mother,” said Gordon, the eldest ; 
“it’s ill luck, you know, and then this war won't 
last a month longer. Why, before those jasmines 
are out of bloom,” pointing with his whip to a 
vine covered with yellow buds, “Roy and I will 
be with you again. JI daresay, the fighting will be 
over before we reach Richmond.” 

Alas! alas! it had only just begun! The lonely 
woman lived on, somehow, through the terrible 
days of suspense which followed. Gordon fell at 
the Battle of The Wilderness, and Roy was sorcly 
wounded, and taken prisoner; but in those days, 
news was slow in reaching Louisiana from the 
seat of war. 

Mrs. Stanley had heard nothing of the death of 
her son, until she heard also that Roy was on his 
way home, a paroled prisoner. He returned a 
wreck, and before many months the wretched 
mother was childless. 

‘When, six months before that March morning, 
Hilda Grey, an orphan girl, came to live with her 
aunt at Woodlawn, she used to wonder how any- 
‘one so deeply afflicted as Mrs. Stanley could be so 
cheerful and busy, so full*of sympathy for the 
smallest joys and troubles of her neighbors. 

“She must be the bravest and strongest of 
women,” Hilda used to think. “I'm sure if I had 
been in her place, I would have died or gone mad 
long ago.” 

But the flowers and perfume of that March day 
were evidently too much for her. She had closed 
her eyes and leaned her head against the trunk of 
the tree, whilst great tears trickled down her pale, 
worn cheeks, 

Hilda said nothing—what could she say ?—but 
she knelt silently beside her aunt and held the 
trembling hand in her strong, warm grasp, until 
the brief passion of gricf was exhausted. 

“Tt sometimes masters me,” said Mrs. Stanley, 
when she was able to speak, “particularly in carly 











n the first flowers bloom and the birds 
I suppose it is because the 
senseless flowers return, year after year, in their 
old forms,—but my darlings nevermore. They 
loved these wild blossoms even in early childhood. 

“But it was not only for my own that I gave 
way to-day. The scent of those moss blooms 


spring, W 
begin their songs. 








wins, why dey comes and holps deysclves widout 
sayin’ by your leave, ma'am, caze dey calls us 
Rebs. Ef de Confeds whips, dey comes and begs 
and steals you out ob all your plunder caze dey 
sez you’se sich a patriot, and you aint gwine to 
see your own sojers suffer. One way or anoder 
dey bofe makes a clean sweep. I aint gwine to 


brought vividly before me a scene I can never for- | trust none ob ’em, and I aint gwine to let dem 























get. Sit by me here, my dear, and I will tell you 
of it. 

“It was in the last days of the war. My two 
boys had long been at rest, and I was bearing my 
desolate life as well as I could, though in those 
days I was too often rebellious against the bitter- 
ness of my lot. The Northern army was all over 
Louisiana, and there was a deal of skirmishing 
and fighting everywhere. I was perfectly indif- 
ferent as to the issuc, for I had settled down into 
akind of sullen apathy. What was there left in 
this world to give me a throb of hope or pleas- 
ure? 

“J don’t think I would have cared even if Gen. 
Banks and his whole army had taken possession 
of Woodlawn, and turned it into a Federal camp. 
Of course, I hated the very sight of the uniform 
before which my Gordon had gone down to his 
bloody grave; but then, too, I felt a kind of sullen 
anger against the other side, which had rushed 
headlong into such a war—a war that had taken 
from me my all. 

“One morning about daylight, I was awakened 
by a continuous firing in the direction of Grand 
Lake, about half a mile from bere. A few min- 
utes afterwards my faithful old Henny rushed 
into my rvom, her teeth chattering and her eyes 
wild with terror. 

“‘O mistiss, mistiss, git up!’ she cried; ‘de 
Yanks is done comed, and General Taylor is a 
fitin’ em at Grand Lake! De whole, caboudle ob 
"em'll be here 'fore you kin say Jack Robinson!’ 

“Better git up, ma’am,’ added old Scip, her 
husband, who was standing outside the door, and 
by his shaky voice I knew he, too, was panic- 
stricken. ‘We kin make far de swamp, and no- 
body'll eber cotch us dar.’ 

«“CWe'd better wait a little and sce which side 
gets the best of it,’ I answered. ‘It’s rather chilly 
in the swamp, and I really don’t think it will be 
best to leave Woodlawn under any circumstances.’ 

“Jest listen to mistiss talk! old Henny 
screamed, getting more and more terrified at the 
possibility of being kept ncar the dangerous place. 
‘Fur my share. I don’t see a mite ob difference 
‘tween de Yanks and de Confeds. Ef do Yanks 














Yanks take me and my ole man way off to de 
Norf, like dey did your oder fool niggers.’ 

“Beiter come, mistiss,’ quavered old Scip. 
‘Me and Henny moved a heap ob our plunder to 
de ole cabin in de swamp last week. I knowed 
dey wos sure to come some day, and ef dey doesn’t 
know zactly whar de cabin is, nobody couldn’t 
find it.’ 

“¢You and Henny go on,’ I answered, ‘I have 
something to attend to here. If necessary, I can 
easily follow; I know the way perfectly. Don’t 
be afraid for me; I will take care of mysclf in 
case of danger.’ 

“They scurried off like scared rabbits, and I 
dressed myself hastily. I had something to at- 
tend to, thongh it was not the secreting of the few 
valuables that repeated raids had left me. I re- 
membered to have heard of awful desecrations of 
the graves of Confederate soldiers, and though 
now I know it never occurred, in those days we 
believed anything and everything of the enemy. 


‘Not a hand should be laid on the graves of my 
¥ 


hoys, if I died protecting them. 

‘ “Thad nearly reached the family graveyard, 
when looking up, I saw a horseman galloping 
swiftly down the road towards me. As he ap- 
proached, I saw it was Col. Hamlin, the good old 
friend and neighbor you like so much, Hilda. He 
pulled up suddenly as he neared me. 

“ «Just the person I want to see!’ he cried. ‘My 
dear madam, I was hurrying to Woodlawn for 
you—didn’t send any of the men, for they never 
explain things. I want you to doa kind action, 
and I'm sure you won't refuse, or I’m mistaken in 
you.’ 

“What is it, colonel?’ I asked. 

“¢There’s a wounded soldier down yonder in 
the oak thicket; not one of our men, but a Fed- 
eral. He's but a mere lad, though, and someway 
he's been left by his friends. Didn't think it worth 
while to move him, I reckon, for he’s dying fast. 
We're pushing Banks hard, and can’t spare any 
one to stop with the boy. Now won't you sce to 
him ? ; 

“ «But, colonel,’—I began. 

“You needn't be frightened,’ he went cn, mis- 


| rion crows. 








understanding my hesitation; ‘the skirmish is 
over, and there isn’t a blue or a gray coat, just 
now, Within a mile or more of Grand Lake. You 
see, the young fellow is the picture of my Archie,’ 
—raising his hand to his cy es,—God knows whether 
my boy is living, or lying dead, or dying; on some 
battle-ticld. For Ais sake, I wouldn’t leave that 
boy out yonder to die alone, and then have his 
poor young face picked at by those horrible car- 
You'll go, I know!’ 

“He touched his cap, and galloped back, not 
waiting for an answer. 

“I stood in the road, with a sullen, obstinate 
feeling tugging at my 
heart, and battling with 
better impulses, 











“To ask me, me of all 
women, to give succor 
to one of that band that 
had left me childless 
md hopeless!’ Then I 
fell to wondering how 
my Gordon had died; 
for no one could tell 
me. Wasdecath instan- 


taneous, or did he lie 
on the bloody tield, 
parched with thirst, and 
with not a human, be- 
ing to close his dead 
? 






Ah,no other mother 
should deubt and fear 
as I did if could pre- 
vent it! Foe or not, 
God helping, 1 would 
do the duty we owe to 

_ Ak bnianitys s 

“My feet carried me 
swiftly to the oak thick- 
et, and I remember that 
I caught myself idly 
wondering at the beauty 
of ‘the jasmine which 
hung in golden wreaths 
from the trees, and the 
pretty white and blue 
flowers which carpeted 
the green earth. But 
in one spot, crushing 
them down, lay the 
figure of a lad on a quantity of gray moss, 
that some kind hand had torn from the trees and 
made into a rough bed. 

“Ilis face was turned towards me as I advanced, 
and what a pretty lad he was! without a trace of 
down on his upper lip, and the bright chestnut 
hair lying in damp rings on his white, broad 
forehead. He seemed a mere child, and the ten- 
derest pity filled my heart as I bent over him and 
took his hand. At'the touch, his eyes, which had 
been partly closed, opened with a startled look. 

“«‘My poor boy,’ I said, ‘I will have you moved 
from here as soon as I can get help.’ 

“It's no use,’ he said faintly. ‘I'm bleeding 
internally. I know the signs, and the men told 
me I was dying.’ 

“T had nursed too many wounded men (for at 
one time Woodlawn was a perfect hospital) not to 
know that he spoke the truth. I put atin cup of 
water which had been Ieft within his reach to his 
parched white lips. His eyes—beautiful dark 
bluc eyes they were—were fast glazing, and I saw 
that the end was very near. 

“Stoop downy’ he whispered; ‘I want to ask 
you something. When it’s all over, please write 
to my mother—Mrs. Liscombe, Atlanta, Georgia.’ 

“What! you are a Southerner!’ I exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

“He smiled—a faint, sad smile. 

“You mean this,’ touching the sleeve of his 
uniform. ‘Well, I thought I was right. Iwas at 
college at Princeton, when the war broke out, and 
I couldn't desert the old-flag. I didn’t know how 
horrible it was, till T found myself fighting against 
old friends and neighbors. My only brother, 
George, was in the Confederate army; but thank 
God, we never met!’ 

“««What must I say to your mother?’ I asked. 
I saw that he was growing weaker fast, and if 
there was any message to leave, there was little 
time for it. 

“Poor darling mother!’ Tic swallowed downa 
rising sob, and then his voice grew clearer and 
firmer. ‘Tell her T thought T was richt, but never 
was right so hard to do. She will believe it, 
though the others will not. She always told me 
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+ down to catch his words. 








to do what I felt to be right, no matter what came 
of it. 





George, and the others, eall me a traitor; but 
he'll be sorry when he hears of this. ‘Teh mother 
Tloved her, and thought of her all the time.’ 

“Te stopped, and for some minutes he gasped 
for breath. When he spoke again I had to bend 
His dimming eyes 
roved restlessly about, and’ lis mind had wan- 
dered from the subject. 

“How sweet the jasmine is!’ he murmured, 
striving with his weak arm to reach a wreath 
which hung just over his head. 

“Mother, I've brought you the first nosegay, 
and there's moss blossoms! Surely I smell the 


anoss." 





























‘Silently T gathered a handful of the tiny flow. 
erets, and laid them on his open hand. He carried 
them to his face, and laid his cheek against them 
with a wan smile on his lips. 

“‘Gather plenty of moss, George, to thatch the 
playhouse,’ he murmured. ‘We'll play that we’re 














. ona desert island, Tie your handkerchief to that 


tree, that the vi Ismay see the signals and take 
us off. This moss makes a cold, damp Led. I 
wish the ship would come before it chills me 
through, Put your arms round me, George, and 
let us go together.” 

“Then his words became a kind of meaningless 
habble, but they were always of his boyish sports 
in the Georgia forests with his brother. All the 
scenes of carnage he had passed through seemed 
to have gone forever from his memory. He had 
dritied bevond them, and the old days of love and 
peace were with him. He would clutch at the 
wild flowers beside him with a vacant smile, and. 
hold them to his heart as if to quiet some pain. 

“He died slowly, and without much suffering, I 
think. At the last moment consciousness scemed | 
ty come back. ‘You will tell her,’ he gasped; (1 
thought I was right.’ And then the white-winged 
ship bore him from the desert island where he Jan- 
guished, and he needed no justification before a 











+ homan tribunal. 


“Henny and Scip had returned before the poor 
boy breathed his last, and I had the body moved 
to the house. 

“Yes, he is buried near my hors, just under 
those vines. 
aver sinee that day, the bag of these wild 
flowers turns ine faint. 1 ociate it with the 
bloody bed of moss and the dying face of the poor 
dad.” Marie B. WILLIAMS. 











For the Companton, 
AUNT SABRINA’S TREASURE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield.’ 

There was great disappointm among the 
heirs-at-law when Aunt Sabrina dict suddenly, for 
she had been reputed rich, but in the light of legai 
investigation her possessions had dwindled dewn 
to a tew thonsands and the house and grounds in- 
herited trom her father. 

Why she was reputed rich it was diflicult to 
, for she had lived simply, and had held herself 
aloof from soci Ner father, Col. Henderson, 
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manageable a little sprite as ever lived. What be 
anted to do, he did what it did not suit him to 
do, he left mdone, 

Unutortunately, the story of Aunt Sabrina’s lost 
cabinet had taken strong hold of his imagine- 
tion, which is not greatly to be wondered at, sin 
he had heard it repeated from his earliest infancy 
with such additions and emendations as time and 
tradition are sure to effect. 

‘The probability that it contained a treasure be- 
came to his mind a certain When he was four 
years old, he was one day missed, greatly to the 
alarm of his parents, and just as they were on the 
point of suinmoning the town crier, a servant 
found the child behind the great chimney in the 
gurret, searching tor Aunt Sabrina’'s cabinet. 

By the time he was ten, the marks of his little 
hatchet were found in every part of the house 
where a board or thuber gave promise of having 
a hollow space behind it. As he grew older, the 
conviction which had so early taken possession of 
him became a mania whieh bade fair to be the 
making, or the marring, of Ins future life. 

He was fifteen when his father died, bequeath- 
ing him the estate which, after the English fash- 
ion, he, the father, wished to keep in the Hender- 
son name, the estate being chargeable, of course, 
with the widow's support. P 

Soon it became uece y that Anson should 
leave home to pursue his education, and the widow 
improved the opportunity to go among her own 
friends. So, for a season, the old house had a 
rest. 

When a honse is shut up, you know how quic 
it takes on a look of neglect and decay, and so 
the Henderson house, which had seemed a cheer- 
ful enough residence when the family were in it, 
soon began to Jook goggle-eyed and. high-shoul- 
dered and mysterious, and Aunt Sabrina’'s “ghost” 
was reported to be frequently scen looking out the 
tall, narrow window: 

When the heir was twenty-one, he came back to 
claim his own, bringing with him an article which 
his guardians and other discreet persons deemed 
superfluous; namely, 0 wife. 

But Anson was free now—free in law and in 
fact; he had done with books and teachers, r= 
dians and advisers; he shook them all off as Sum- 
son did the bands of the Philistines. 

His course now was plain before him: 
the lost treasure and live like a gentleman. 

His wife, Mary Flaxham had been her name, 
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saw Lim" and she kissed the boy on her knee. 
“Hethought you would love it for his sake, as I 
do, Anson, And I love it for itself, too. There 
isn’t a nook nor a corner in it that I don't love. 
These quaint old window-seats, these great chim- 
neys, this oak wainscotting, how charming they 
all seemed to me when I came here as your wife, 
and how charming they are still! And such 
storics as they tell of the colonel, your grandfa- 
ther, and the old Revolutionary days, and of all 
the people who have lived and died here! I would 
No more disturb one brick, on 4 one clapboard, than 
I would disturb their graves 

Neyer in all his married life had Anson heard 
his wife make so long a specch betore. Never had 
he heard her in any way question or oppose his 
judgment, and now it seemed to him much as it 
would if Mary's canary had undertaken to advise 
the barn-yard fowls abput their domestic atfairs. 

He looked at her a ement in astonishment, 
and then said,— , 

“All very tine and romiyitic, but, nevertheless, 
the old house must come to an end.” 

“And so much else with it!" said Mary 

Mother Henderson took a more practical view 
of the matter. “Where are we going to live 
meanwhile ?” she asked. 

“In the porter’s lodge,” said Anson. “I can fit 
it up nicely, and it won't he so very bad as a tem- 
porary retreat.” 

“Look out you don't have to stay there the rest 
of your days!” said she. 
fear of that,” said Anson. “I mean to 
build the finest honse in the country when [get 
Aunt Sabrina’s money.” 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
said his mother, 

But warnings and counsels were alike thrown 
away on Anson, To the porter’s lode he moved 
his family, and soon the masons® and carpenters 
were busy pulling the old house to picc Strict 
watch kept Anson lest any seeret  hiding-place 
should escape him, or another should find. the 
treasure and not himself, 

For days there was nothing to reward his vizi- 
lance, but how shall I deseribe his emotions when 
one of the workmen eried out,— 

“Hurrah, I've found it!” 

A closet within a closet—that was all; a child's 
hand Gould have moved the slide—but the eye of 
a Ds detective would not have discovered it 
Both closets reo within a ehimney, and hence 
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was a blooming, merry-hearted young creature, 
who flitted abont the old house like a buttert! 
and who seemingly took as little thonght for the 
morrow. 

Why should she take thonght when she had a 
huspand to think for-her? A husband whom she 
revert and “trusted 2 every phont wile shoul? 
nnless she can show reason to the coftrary. 

Meanwhile, the place was running down, and 
Anson did nothing to reclaim it. Tle neither 
sewed nor reaped. ‘ a 

So several years went by; then one day, a 
Mary was sitting in her chamber holding the lit-) 
tle Anson third in her lap, ber husband ‘came in 
and sat down b le her with the air of one ‘whu 























had been a staunch patriot in time of the Rev pls something to disclose, as indeed he had: He 


olution, but his brother Boyd was a Tory, and be- 
took himself to England when the first hostile gun 
was fired, where he was afterward knighted. 

Strange to sa Sabrina, who was at that time 
young and beantiful, sympathized with her uncle, 
though some said this was not so much from loy- 
alty to King George as from loyalty to one of his 
otticers. 

Very certain it is that she was once arrested for 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy by means of 
secret information, and was only released out of 
respect to her father, who promised to deliver her 
up with his own hands if she ever sinned in like 
manner again. 

In process of time the war came to an end, and 
so did Col. Henderson and his contemporaries. 
The British officer never appeared to claim his 
bride, and Aunt Sabrina grew old in single-blessed- 
ness. 

And now, she too was dead, and another head- 
stone of slate was added to the row in the family 
lot. 

As I said, there was disappointment among the 
heirs, chief of whom was Sabrina’s favorite nephew 
Anson, to whom fell the house and most of the 
money. He shared the general impression con- 
cerning Aunt Sabrina’s wealth. He knew that she 
had received letters from the Tory uncle, Sir Boyd, 
while he lived, and believed he had bequeathed 
her something at his death. 

He moreover believed that the title to this in- 
heritanee, if not the inheritance itself, was con- 
tained in a certain cabinet which Aunt Sabrina 
had al s guarded with jealous care. 

It was not known that any mortal eye beside 
her own had ever looked inside it, and he had 
once seen her defend it with absolute fiercencss 
from the inspection of her father, the colonel. 

The key was fonnd tied round her neck with a 
black cord after her death, and was immediately 
captured; but the cabinet was nowhere to be 
found, although the house was ransacked from 
top to bottom. 

Then, after much the usual experiences of life, 
Anson died and was gathered to hig fathers and 
his aunts. He left a widow and a son,—a second 
Anson,—who was at the same time the pride and 
the torment of his inother's life; her pride, be- 


















cause he was a bright, strong, handsome boy; her 
qwrment, because he was as headstrong and uns 


‘did not even speak to the boy as usual, but struck 
into the midst of things at once. 

“Mary,” said he, “I can’t stand it any longer. 
I've been thinking of it a good while, and now I've 
made up my mind.” 

“To what 2” asked Mary. 

“To find Aunt Sabrina’s money.” 

“There's nothing very new in that, ” snid Mary, 
laughing gaily ; “at least, in trying to find it.” 

“No, but there is in the way of doing it," said 
he. 

“Is there? What can it be ?” asked she. 

“To pull the house down,” said he. 

“O Anson!” cricd Mary, “but you're joking—of 
course you're joking.” 
xt a bit of it—never was more in earnest in 
my life. You see that cabinet is somewhere in 
the house; there is no doubt about that. Aunt 
Sabrina was seen to have it the day before she had 
her stroke, and she never left the house afterwards, 
till she was carried out.” 

“So I have alw: heard,” said Mary. 

“Then the cabinet must be here—unless she 
took it into the next world with her—as no doubt 
he would if she could,” said Anson. 

“But is it certain that it contained a treasure ?” 
asked Mary 

“Certain? As certain as anything is. You're 
the first person that ever questioned it. My father 
believed it—everyhody believed it; if there was 
proof enough to satisfy her contemporaries, there's 
proof enough to satisfy us. But what's the use of 
arguing a question that was settled before you 
and I were born ?” 

«Not much, to be sure,” said Mary. 

“J should say so. There's nothing so very 
strange, either, in a miserly old woman hiding 
her money—they’re always doing it—and nothing 
so strange in my looking for it, that you should 
make such an ado about it. Think of the folks 
that have been hunting after Capt. Kidd’s treasure 
ever since he tucked it away somewhere a hun- 
dred years ago or more.” 

“Has anybody ever found it?” asked Mary. 

“No; but they would if there was nothing but 
one old house in the way.” 

“OQ Anson, spare the old house; your father 
meant it to stand in the IHenderron name—he 
meant it as a home for you, and for Mother Hen- 
derson, and for this dear child—though he never 



































the space taken up by the interior one did not be- 
wresence, It might as well Have been the 


Anson first saw the eabinet which he had 
heard described—it was ebony bound 
ver, and inlaid with mother-or- 
caine over him, and he lest 3 
for support. ‘ 
ring himself, he drew it trom its hiding- 
‘h trembling hands. But, although le 











5+, mm sue Key in his pocket, it is to his credit that 


Hi’ would not opth it by himself; no, Mary should 
age MBRjoy and triumph. 

‘They were all three in the Jodge—Mother Hen- 
n, Mary and Anson third. 

‘Look !” was the only word he uttered, as he 
placed the eabinet on the table. 

“Aunt Sabrina’s cabinet!” exclaimed Mother 
Henderson. 

He took the key from his pocket and fitted it in 
the lock. It turned hard, for it was rusty after 
its long repose, but it did turn—the cabinet was 
opened. Aunt Sabrina’s eyes, so many years ago 
hidden under the mould, had looked upon its con- 
tents last. 

It seemed to be filled with papers—Anson drew 
them forth eagerly—package after package—and 
threw them aside. They were only letters. 

But at the bottom there was something else--it 
might be a box—he seized it and touched the 
spring. The cover flew back and disclosed the 
portrait of a British officer. A folded paper con- 
tained a lock of hair, and the record, “Major Cor- 
erdale ; killed at the battle of Cowpens, January 
17,1781.” 

“Aunt Sabrina’s lover!” exclaimed Mother 
Henderson. 

“What a handsome man! Poor Aunt Sabrina!” 
exclaimed Mary. 

“A portrait and a box of love-letters'” cried 
Anson. “For this—for this I have thrown away 
my life; for this I have exchanged the home of 
my ancestors for the porter’s lodge!” 





—_~+or—____. 


AN ANCIENT LANDMARK. 

When Charles Kingsley visited Philadelphia, 
during his journey through the States, his host 
asked him, the evening of his arriv 

“What have we that you would like to see to- 
morrow expecting him, of course, to answer, 
“The State House and other old buildings con- 
nected with the birth of the Republic.” To his 
surprise the answer was,— 

“Nothing but Bartram’s Garden. I would rather 
see that than anything in Americ 

Very few Americans, probably, have ever heard 
of Bartram’s Garden; but Kingsley, who k 
and loved as a live creature every plant that gr 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
wall, had been for many years familiar with the 
strange story of this remarkable historical land- 
mark, 

John Bartram was a Quaker boy, the son of one 
of the first English settlers in Pennsylvania, The 
love of trees and plants was from his hirth a dom- 
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inating passion with him. He spent his childhood 
in collecting speciinens of all that were within his 
reach, and when he attained manhood ly. extended 
his researches with so keen an eye and shrewd o 
judgment that he constructed a botanical system 
of classification of his own. He purchased a tract 
of ground near Penn’s colony, and resolved, un- 
aided, to make of it a botanical garden containing 
specimens from every land and clime. For this 
purpose, he made journeys of thousands of miles 
on foot, through the then unbroken wildermesses 
as far as Florida swamps and the Lake region, 
bringing back his treasures to this lonely farm on 
the Schuylkill. 

His learning and pursuits met with but small 
favor among his stolid, ignorant, practical neigh- 
bors, but in Europe he was appreciated. 

Linnieus pronounced 
botanists; peers corresponded ‘with him; Kalm, 
the fainous Swedish botanist, crossed the ocean to 
it him—and by the way the two 
journey into the then dismal wilds of New Jerse 
where the great Swede discovered the beaut 
laurel (Kalmia) and a sweet-voiced woman ha 
starving in a cabin, the widow of a Swedish mi: 
sionary, whom he married and took 
Famous Russians, French and English men tra 
elled through the American wilderness to see Jolin 
Bartram, and were startled b: 
plicity of the Quaker and his family, who sat 
down in a great stone hall to cat together, master, 
and servants, white and black. 
rtraum’s old house still stands, and many of 
rare plants and trees, transplanted by his own 
hand, yet flourish inthe sol deserted grounds, 
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Sleep, great Saito: othe hard 
Chants your daring; Whew, of late, 
Tempest shook the Bark ofS 
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the Ship drives, sure and slew, 
Though the Captain sleeps below, 





Only sleeps upon his sword: 
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For the Companion, 
BESET BY A LION. 
A TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Some nine years ago, when the discovery of the dis- 
mond fields in South Africa was first reported, and was 
creating such a “fever” of excitement, not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world, two young 
men in one of the rural counties of Pennsylvania were 
so wrought upon by the glowing rumors current as 
to quit farm work and ect off for the Tranaraal. 

‘The names of these two young adventurera—whieh I 
am at Hberty to give—were Alfred Gaines and Newton 
Kkrouk; and from the former I have the particulars 
which fojlow of their encounter one night with a lion. 
on the karroo. 

More fortunate than many of the ardent diamond 
hunters of that period, young Gaines had an uncle who 
was a ship-broker, and who procured them a passage 
in one of his vessels from Philadelphia to Cape Town 
free of cont. 

Here, after a long sea voyage, began their first actaal 
experiences of South Africa; experiences continted 
with many hardships and incidents upon the long jour- 
ney of vight or ten hundred miles, in bullock drags, ton 





the interior of the Hottentot country. «> 


When at last, after weeks of this slow, tiresome travel, 
they arrived at the far-famed “fields,” our two country 
youths found themselves amidst such a population” of 
“sharpers, robbers, rougha” and adventurers from all 
lands, as to make anything like honest effort on their 
part of little or no avail. 

It is rather to the credit of our two young “Quakers” 
that they were homesick in such company. 

But they had, American energy, and hearing of an- 
other locality, “Ruteger’s Pan,” lese thronged with ad- 
venturers, they determined to go there, though the dis- 
tance was two hundred miles or more. 

There were no drays to Ruteger’s Pan, and the route 
was through a sterile, desert-like country now baked 
with drought. 

Nothing daunted, however, our two comrades set off. 
Vor transporting their mining tools, a cart was required. 

‘This they manufactured for themselves from the 
wreck of an old dray and rigged a canvas top for it. 

Then with an old Dutch farmer living in the vicinity 
of the fields, they traded one of their Remington car 
Vines for a yoke of four-year-old steers; and for these 
xteera, not liking the native Boer rig, they made a Yan- 
kee ox yoke and bows. 

By a further exchange of one of their revolvers with 
the same old Dutchman, they recured a new milch 
heifer, 10 be led at the cart’s tail. On the eupply of 
milk and cream thus to be obtained, they counted much. 

Fancy them, then, driving sturdily out across the 
wild plain, goad-stick in hand, with “Star and Buck” 
dragging the cart and “Daisy” following behind. 

From this point we will let Alfred Gaines tell the 
story to suit himself. 

“Twelve and fifteen miles a day was as much aa we 
could make. 

“We were all the time winding in and out amongst 
thickets of low bushes which looked something like 
laurel; there were a great many thorn bushes and 
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scrubby copses of low evergreen a little like cedar. 

There were trees, too, resembling hickory. 

“Every few miles we would come toa deep, steep 
gully which had to be crossed. 

“We had to be careful of our team; and if we tried 
to drive tuo far ina day, it dried up the heifer'’s milk. 
It was so uncertain, loo, where we should find water, 
that we bad to carry a barrelful along with us all the 
ume; and that added much to the load. 

“About four o'clock in the afternoon of our sixth day 
out on the karroo (desert), we passed a tree to which 
some one had nailed the top of an old salt box with the 
words, ‘Onc mile to Bosch Creek and water.’ 

“So we pushed on to reach the creek before camping; 
for we had secn no water except what we carried along 
for almost two daya. 

“It must have been a Dutch mile. 
two hours inaking the creek. 

“It was dusk when we reached the steep bank. There 
was no water running; but a little lower down there 
was a large stagnant pool. 

“The steers were so dry that the moment they 
smelled that water, they ran with the cart down the 
bed of the creck tll they were belly-deep in the 
pool. 

“You should have seen them and the heifer drink! 
Poor speckled Duisy was as thiraty as the steers. 

“We let them drink all they would, though it was 
hardly prudent. ‘Then they wanted to stand in the 
water; and they seemed to enjoy it so much that we let 
them rest there, though it was getting late. 

“It was a hot, sultry night. Mosquitoes came buzz- 
ing around our ears as Newt and I eat on the cart. 
‘The steers rested and kept sucking up slow mouth- 
fuls of water. 

“Bats were whirring and flapping over the pool. A 
number of times animals which we took to be spring- 
boks came out upon the opposite bank in the twilight, 
but turned and ran off when they saw us in the water- 
hole. We beard them bieat at a distance. 

“Then, on a sudden, I saw a long-bodied, low crea- 
ture steallog along the bank a little higher up. Itseemed 
to move close to the ground, as if crawling; but it came 
very fast. 

“Ta the dusk I could not fairly make it out. Itdarted 
salong, but stopped every few yards, then glided on 
in. 

‘What is that thing?" whispercd Nowt. 
lise the looks of it? 
“Get out your gun,’ I whispered back. 

“He reached down for the carbine; and I cocked my 
Colt’s pistol— the only arms we had now. 

“But before we had time to shoot, even take aim, the 
creature up the bank came like a streak of lightuing, 
tity or sixty yards, down the side of the gully, through 
the pool, and flew upon old Star with such a growl as 
Tnever before dreamed it was pcasible for any living 
creature to make. 

“The sliock of the beast’s spring upon the oxen threw 
us both «i! the cart into water and mud, waist- 
deep. 

“Star and Buck bellowed fearfully; and Dalsy ran 
bawling out of the and bagk up the bank. 

“The tonguc of the cartsuapytd. There was a dre: { 
ful struggle for an instant. Mud and water flew in 
showers. 

“Before we could regain our legs and recover from 
our surprise and fright enough to look to our arms and 
fire, the savage brute had torn Star out of the yoke, 
breaking his bow short off, and driven him out of the 
water-hole and up the bank. 

‘txeemed scarcely five seconds that the animal was 
in sight, after we scrambled out of the water; it was 
gone, forcing the ox up the bank. 

“«That was a lion!’ Newt exclaimed, his voice trem- 
bling. 

“*Mast have been!’ said I, in equal fright; but we 
both ran up the bank, meauing to fire if the animal had 
stopped; but it had gone out of sight und poor Star 
with him, and Buck and the cart required our instant 
attention. 

“With one end of hls yoke ploughing into the mud, 
the off steer was plunging about in the pool, bucking 
the broken cart this way and that. 

“We had to wade into the water and unyoke him 
from the cart. This was no easy task. ‘Ihe poor crea- 
ture trembled, and we found that the lion had scratched 
his shoulder and nose in several places. 

At length we got him out of the yoke and bitched 
him to a tree. 

“The heifer, in piteous terror, ran bawling off for a 
long way back upon the trail, then getting lonesome or 
scared, came galloping back to us. We hitched her up 
to the same tree with Buck. 

“On putting my hand upon her when we caught her, 
I found her covered with sweat, which stood out on her 
hair. Both Buck and she stood and trembled as if in 
an ague fit. It was caused by the smell of the lun, 
perhaps, as much as his roar and the sight of him. 
We did not dare to use the milk that night. 

“4s soon as we had tho cattle hitched, Newt got the 
lantern from the cart, and we lighted that and hung it 
up. Ithen builta fire; and afterwards we built sev 
eral fires up ard down the bank; for we were both in 
fear the lion might come back, though it seemed likely 
that the steer he had got would satisfy him for one 
night. 

“Neither the heifer nor the steer lay down that night; 
nor would they touch the bundle of grass we bad cut 
for them out on the plain that afternoon. 

“The cart we had to leave where it was, down in the 
water-hole. 

“We were in the worst situation. How we were to 
get on from there with but one steer we hardly know. 

“Tt was a dismal night for us, feeling as we did, ao far 
off and alone in that strange region, with such beasts 
about us. Neither Newt nor I closed our eyes for the 
night; we kept building fires, and now and then threw 
brands off into the thickets. 

“Once, along in the night, we heard abideous outery, 
half a mile off or more, on the other side of the creek. 
Tt burst out afresh several times, ending in deep, muffled 
roars. 

“Each time our poor cattle would begin shaking all 
over; and Buck gave low, troubled loos. We presumed 
that there were a number of lions over there, and that 
they were feasting on the steer. 

“You can imagine how glad we were to sce day 


‘We were over 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. __ 


off. At first we planned to rie a ‘crooked yoke’ for 
Buck and try to work along slowly with him alone. 
Then we thonyht it better to make a new ‘bow! and put 
Daisy in poor Star’s place, giving her the long end of 
the yoke. 

“It proved something of a Job to cut timverand make 
off the cart-tongue, for we had only one axe to work 
with. It was past noon before we got that into the 
cart and the rings and pins on it. We had then to get 
out stuff tu bend for a bow and whittle it smooth with 
our knives; and though we worked fast, it waa three 
o'clock ere we had it bent and bored through for the 
bow-pins, And still the cart stoud there up to the axle 
in the water-hole. 

“Its no uec!’ exclaimed Newt, after a look at it. 
‘We can't get off from here to-night, do our beat!" 

“There were a great many tracks of wild beasts in 
the creek bed. We did not feel at all sure, from the 
way the lion that had caught Star behaved, that fires 
would prevent an attack; and if there we:e more lions 
than one, they had probably caten the whole of the 
steer the previous evening. 

“At length in our perplexity, we hit on a plan to 
Protect our cattle and ourselvee, and burried to carry it 
out before night came on. 

“I went into the thickct, and in the course of an 
hour and a balf, cut forty stakes, each seven or cight 
feet long and sharpened them off at both ends. Newt 
carried them out to the bank as I cut them. 

“We then took our two crowbars and set these stakes 
as one would fence-posts, firmly in the ground, making 
a pen of them round the tree where Buck and Daisy 
were hitched. Setting the stakes a foot apart, they 
made a sort of corral, ten or twelve feet square; and as 
the top ends were sharpened, we did not believe # lion 
would try to jump over them. 

“With this asa defence, we ate our supper with o 





it. The steer seemed to know what we were abont—at 
least we thonght so. Newt would pat him and sty, 
‘The lion sha‘n’t get you, Buck.’ 
it grew darker, both the cattle would stop cating 
their grass and seem to listen intently. They were 
greatly excited by something which they heard or 
smelled; their looks and actions scemed to say plainly, 
+O master, this is an awful plac 
“But from being up all the previous night, 1 was 
wofully fatigued and not very well. At length we 
agreed to take turns watching; and Newt kindly gave 








when he called out sharply, 

““Alf! Alf! Quick, Alf, quick! He's coming ! He's 
coming !* 

“1 was eo stupeficd with sleep, that for an instant I 
did not know what he meant, nor where I was—but I 
jumped up. Before I was fairly on my legs, something 
—it was the lion—dashed witn a rush and the same 
awful roar—against the stakes. 

“Newt fired the carbine at him, the muzzle almost 
touching his hide as he came ngainst the poste; aud I 
fired a bullet from the Colt’s pistol into his head. The 
posts stopped him; and when we fired, the beast 
bounded back with a loud growl. 

“We could now plainly see him, off a few rode, as he 
stood up. 

“Taking firm hold of one of the stakes with my left 
hand, I rested the pistol across my wrist and fired a 
second ball into him. Newt fired again, too, almost as 
soon as 1. ° 

“With these last two shots, the lion ran. We beard 
him go through the creck and up the other bank. It 
was n hotter reception than the creature had counted 
on, from the ease with which he had captured our steer 
the evening before. 

“Twice that night we heard lione roaring farther up 
the creek; but neither that one, nor any others, mo- 

lested us further. 

“Next morning we started on with Buck and Daisy 
in the yoke, and were not troubled again.” 


———_+o—__—_ 


AN OLD EAGLE. 


According to an ancient notion, the eagle renews its 
strength when very old. Jt mounts aloft, till it comes 
near the sun, when, acorched by the heat, It throwe it- 
self into the sea, from whence it emerges full of renewed 
vigor. 

Some commentators have supposed that the passage 
in Ps. 103:5, “Thy youth is renewed like the eugle’s,”” 
alludes to this old fable, But the more probable opin- 
fon je that it refera to the strength and vigor which 
characterize the eagle even in old age. The fable was an 
attempt by the ancients to account for the fact that the 
eagle, though a hundred years old, was as strong in 








break! 
“uch as we wanted to get away from that place, we 
could nut at once; for our cart-Llongue was broken abort 


flight as when young. 
The following fact, sent us by a friend, exbibits the 


great age to which an cagle may attain: 





little better reliah: and aa it grew dunk, we got inside | 











A large specimen of the ioral ‘ange was shot, about 
six weeks ago, on the fiord by the city of Nakskov, 
Denmark. Around its neck was fastened a small chain 
to which was attached a scaled bottle. Ou opening the 
bottle a note was found written in old Danish, which 
read as follows: 

*Fanguet oc ato i Fryhed sadt, Anno 1792 av N. oc 
C. Andersen, Béti, Falster, Danmark.” (Caught and 
agaln made free by N. and C. Andersen, in the year 
1792, ete.) 
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PRAYER. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore | 
Hse Ike a fountain for me night and 
For w men better than sheep or goats, 
That oourish a blind ite within the Drab 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 
For so the whole round earth fs every wi 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God, 


TENNYSON, 


thy voice 
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For the Companion. 
LOT'S WIFE, AND THE DEAD SEA. 


One January evening a few years ago, a small party 
of travellers pitched their tents for the night on the 
level plain which borders the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. 

It was a small family party, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollings, and their daughter Nellie; accompanied 
by Mr. Hollings’ nephews, Fred and Sam Sherwood; 
two jolly brothers, just out from the restraints.of col- 
lege. 

‘They were attended by thelr dragoman,—that is, a 
guide, interpreter, aad general manager,—Selim; and 
while he with hie Arab helpers and the ‘Turkish guard, 
which had been accured from the Pasha of Jerusalem, 
were pitching the tenta and getting supper, Me. Hol- 








lings, Fred and Sam, mounted on their Arab horses, 
cantered ucross the plain for a bath In the sea, 

‘The sea had been in sight all the afternoon as they 
had descended the hills from the old Greek convent of 
Mar Saba, where they had xpent the previous night, 
(camping outside of the wails, however, as the gates of 
the convent are forever barred to all female society). 

The waters of the ea, contrary to the impression 
which they, with almost every one else, had formed, 
were not dark and forbidding; but smooth and blue as 
the Mediterranean in a calm; and when they reached its 


me the first chance for a nap; but I was hardly aslecp, | margin, they found a bright pebbly beach, which they 


could distingulsh gradually shelving off beneath the 
limpid and eparkling waters for some distance. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the impulsive Sam, as he threw 
himself from his horse; ‘tnow for a plunge. We've 
bathed during the last six weeks in the Nile and the 
Mediterranean, and here goes for the famous Dead Seu.” 

“Who'll be in first?” called out Mr. Hollings, for the 
time entering as much into the fun as the young men. 

There was a hasty throwing off of clothes, and the 
nimble Fred, who was the first undressed, dashed into 
the cool and refreshing water. 

By the time the others were ready to enter, Fred had 
waded out eight or ten yards. The water reached 
about to his waist. All at once he turned towarde the 
shore with a look of wonder and alarm upon his fuce; 
but before he could take a step, it seemed as if sume iu 
visible power had euddenly inverted him; for with a 
splutter and a splash, bis head and shoulders disap- 
peared beneath the water, while his fect appeared 
above the surface, kicking and floundering iu his vain 
endeavors to right himself. 

Sam was thoroughly frightened ut his brother's seem- 
ing peril, but bis uncle, who knew what the trouble 
was, only laughed and said,— 

“Don't be alarmed, Sam; he can’t sink in the Dead 
&ea.” 

With these words, he went to Fred’s assistance. The 
young man’s head had come to the surface again in a 
moment, and with his yncle’s help he was soon on his 
feet again, with his eyes closed tight, gasping and eplut- 
tering, and ejaculating as he tried to catch his breath, — 

“Oh, how bitter! oh, my eyes! what in the world 
was it that took me off my feet? I eaw nothing; nor 
felt anything, cither, but the water.” 

“There was nothing but the water, Fred,” said Mr. 
Hollings, still laughing; “but you must remember that 
the water of the Dead Sca bolds a solution of twenty- 
cight per cent. salt. 

“You couldn’t sink if you should try.” 

Fred, who had by this time got the smart out of his 
eyea, laughed good -humoredly, and with more care to 
keep their heads out of the water, all three apent quar- 
ter of an hour in a delightfully refreshing bath. Asa 
alight breeze was blowing, Sam lay on his back in the 
water, with a raised umbrella for a sail, and thus extem. 
porized the first pleasure-boat that has ever flunted 








upon this strange sea, The water was so clear that the 





| anders, which, watered by a fresh spring, grew 


bottom could be seen at a depth o of twenty feet. No 
fish can live in the sea; but they saw water-fow! riding 
safely upon the water, a gun-shot from shore, thua dis- 
Proving the common but mistaken idea that no birds 
can paas over it. 

On their way back to camp, Sam suddenly said, after 
gazing quizzically at Fred for some momente, “What's 
the matter with yuur bead, brother? Why, lean see 
your hair turning gray before my very eyes!” 

Sure enough, his hair had become perfectly white 
during the past few minutes, and as in surprise he ran 
his fingers through it, a very shower of the fincat salt 
fell like dust upon his cout. As his head, wet with the 
ducking, had dried, the sult contained in the water lind 
crystallized upon every hair, making his head as white 
as that of an old m: It tuok a thorough dry brifahing, 
and subsequent washing in fresh water 

Itis suld that “Lot’s wife” still stands on the ede of 
the plain; just as she was when turned into a pillar of 
salt, upon Icoking backward in her flight from the burn- 
ing cities of the plain. 

A young chief, Abdallah, not only testified that 
Lot's wife was still to be ween, but mentioned the fur- 
ther singular circumstance that the pillar of salt was in- 
destructible; that wherever a piece was broken off, in 
the course of a few days it would form ayain; and that 
not only it was & pillar of salt, but that the form of a 
woman was so distinct that no une but an infidel would 
ever question its really being the transformed wife of 
the patriarch Lot. 

Nellie, who had not needed months of travel amid the 
exciting scenes of the Orient to give her a taste for tho 
romantic and adventurous, was filled with the utmost 
curiosity to sce these strange things, as well as the 
mountain of pure salt and the underground lake which 
Selim had been just telling them of. 

By five they were up, and sunrixe saw them in the 
saddle skirting the ea close down by the water's edge. 

‘They had just passed through quite a thicket of ole- 
close 
down to the sea. As they emerged into the ypen plain 
again, where a yood view could be obtained, all at once 
the Arabs burst into a shout,— 

“Jebel usdum! Jebel usdum!” (‘The mountain of Sod- 
om, the salt mountain), and Selim, all excitement, 
spurred close up and cried out,— 

“See, the woman of salt! the woman of salt!” 

Nellle, who was nearest to him, followed the direction 
of his finger, and there, a mile distant, among a thou- 
sand other curious formations, sure enough, she saw a 
colossal figure, rough in ite outlines, but bearing a most 
striking resemblance from the present point of view to 
that of a woman with flowing and dishevelled garments, 
hastening from the plain. 

The figure was so striking thut an imagination ex- 
cited by the strangeness of surroundings, aad with the 
picture already In the mind, had no difficulty in seeing 
in ita female with disurdered dress, fleeing from the 
sea, yet looking backward at the site of tlre ancient cit- 
ics whose very ruins are lust amid the sme pits and 
the watery of the “lake of death.” 
lovoluntarily @ll drew up. 
ied Nellie. 
ejaculated her father. ~~ 
“,” said Mrs. Hollings, ‘I'll never be 
skeptical about anything in this land again. Why, I 
eyen believe now that we shall see the fire coming up 
through the lake, according to the old legend.” 

Fred laughed aloud at the sudden conversion and en- 
thusiasm of his usually critical aunt. 

Ina few minutes they reached the pillar of salt. As 
they approached nearer and nearer they observed that 

























-che iikeness to a woman grew less and less marked, till 





ed it, the resemblance was almost 
lost, especially as it wus found to be of gigantic size. 

‘They found it, however, to be a pillar of salt, as they 
had been told. It stood a little way detached from the 
mountain, which rises abruptly ut this place. Evident: 
ly ithad at some past time Leen a part of the moun- 
tain, now left standing out on the plain by the action 
of the atmosphere upon the mountain, or perhaps by 
some internal convulsion, of which the surroundinge 
gave ample evidence. 

“But how about the pillar forming ayain, when any 
part is broken off?” said Mra. Hollings, whoee near ap. 
proach had made her critical again. 

No one could answer her, but for our own informa, 
tion, here is a quotation from the most recent work on 
the country: 

“Any man’s wife would become a pillar of salt if al- 
lowed to remain here long enough. No corpse would 
ever decompoxe on the shores of this sea, and if per- 
mitted to remain here, would naturally become incrusted 
with salt, and in time a pillar of salt. ‘These pillars are 
formed by secretion, from the spray, mist, aud saline 
exhalations of the sex, and are always growing larger. 
So it is literally@true tbat If you break a piece off, it will 
form on anew.” * 

‘They were atill intently examining the figure, Sam 
hunting for a smooth place to write his initials, and 
Fred breaking off a piece for Nellie, who wished for a 
memento of this most curious pheuomenon, when Ab- 
dallah came rapidly down from a little eminence where 
he had stationed himself shortly before, and with a face 
full of excitement, disclosed the startling information 
that a lurge party of armed bedawines from the southe 
side of the sea, of a tribe always at war with his own, 
were coming up the plaiz from the south. All were 
mounted, and evidently intent ou pillage. He had had 
‘a good chance to observe them, and was certain he was 
not mistaken. His presence could not assure them of 
safety. They must attempt an escape sumchow, for 
their guard was not sufficient. 

Mr. Hollings was thoroughly alarmed. He knew 
well enough the wild and Jawless character of the 
bedawy. They still retained the fearful vieus of their 
ancestors. Any danger was better than falling into 
their hande. 

He quickly culled the party together. The Turkish 
soldiers were panic-stricken and counselled flight. Selim 
thought they had better attempt concealment behind 
some of the masses of Igneous rock which lay scattered 
afl about them.” 

The young sheik, however, bad w better plan. ‘The 
mountain behind them, he said, was 1 mountain of pure 
salt. It contained many extensive caverns. Just at 
hand was the entrance to one of these. It was large 
enough to admit animals, and all of the party could 
here be fully concealed, only they must make haste. 


hen they had reac! 
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All saw the wisdom of this plan at once. The 
ladies, pale and trembling, were hurried forward, 
closely followed by soldiers, Arabs, pack-mules. 
Abdallah, who was at home on the plain, soon 
found the entrance, though a stranger might have 
passed it a hundred times and never have secn it. 
He hurricd the rest in, while he remained on 
lookout. 





Within, it was intensely dark. They huddled 
hehind a juttiug rock, with the exception of Mr. 
Hollings, who paced excitedly but qpietly up and 
down near the entrance. Every mogient seemed 
an hour. All strained their ears catch the 
slightest sonnd. Their own breathing and the 
gurgle of running water was all they could hear. 

When they had waited half an hour, the excite- 
ment and strain became more than they could 
longer endure. Counselling all to remain quiet, 
Mr. Hollings groped his way carefully to the en- 
trance. Abdallah was still on the watch, but the 
foe they dreaded had passed closely by without 
even suspecting their presence. Several had even 
stopped at the “pillar of salt,” but after examining 
it, and talking about it a few minutes, had ridden 
on. They were now just turning the point of a 
hill a mile distant, and a moment later were lost 
to view. 

Mr. Hollings immediately returned to assure the 
rest of safety. Their spirits rose at once. Selim 
furnished a torch. A moment later it flared up. 
What a scene burst upon their astonished view ! 
They were within a veritable mountain of salt, 
pure, white, glistening as if set with a million dia- 
monds. 

No one could restrain an exclamation of wonder 
and delight. From the chamber in which they 
now stood, galleries led off to other chambers and 
grottocs, all pure white as if cut out of some vast 
quarry of parian marble. 

They followed the sound of the water they had 
heard and soon came upon a cavern, containing a 
miniature sea, clear as crystal, but sglt as brine. 
It was fed from above, and the high vaulted roof 
above them, and the floor about them, were stud- 
ded with glittering stalactites formed by the crys- 
tals of salt from the dripping water, and in the 
torchlight taking the form of every conceivable style 
of statuary and varying in huc from the purest 
white to the deepest purple as the light was re- 
flected from behind them. 

It was now almost evening. All were wearied, 
bnt delighted with the day’s adventures and sights. 
As the outer chamber was perfectly dry, they de- 
termined to camp in it for the night. Of course no 
tents were necded, and all were soon resting on 
cushions and camp-chairs, almost wondering if 
they had not rubbed some Aladdin’s lamp, which 
had transported them into some fairy palace. 

About nine in the evening, Selim came hurrying 
in, crying ont,— 

“The sea is on fire! The sea is on fire!” 

All hurried to the entrance. 

Abdallah's story of the fires burning up through 
the sca was explained. A slight wind had sprung 
up, enough to ruffle the surface of the sea, and all 
its southern end was one vast scintillating sheet of 
phosphorescent light ; just as they had once seen 
the Mediterranean, only tenfold more intense. 
Every gust. of the breeze raised what seemed to be 
rolling waves of tire, that dashed in burning spray 
upon the beach. 

The sight was beyond all description, and one 
never to fade from their memorics. 














__ THE YOUTHS 


An hour later they sought: repose, and the next 
day turned their backs regretfully upon this 
strange sea which has no outlet, but receiving cen- 
tury after century the abundant waters of the Jor- 
dan, and a score of smaller streams, never grows 
full. The evaporation from the intense heat takes 
all the surplus waters, and drops them again in 
sweet showers upon the surrounding hills. And 


sorry, too, they felt to leave again to her lonelines: . : 


and desolation ‘Lot's Wife.” 
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UNKNOWN. } 
Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannles:— 
Holi ‘vot and all, Jn iny hand, 
Lite flower—but [fT could underst 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man Is, 
TENNYSON. 
x eg ee a 


THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 

Nothing, except the regular reports of the con- 
dition of the President after he was shot, was so 
tuteresting in the news of the week after the das- 
tardly attempt upon his life, as the expressions of 
anxiety and sympathy that came from abroad. 
Despatches came from every country, all freighted 
with interest and grief. 

The sovereigns of the great governments of Eu- 
rope sent urgent requests for early tidings of Gen. 
Garfield’s condition. The newspapers, without 
exception, expressed their sorrow and their 
horror. The people in many ways testiticd 
their deep interest, and as far as they were able to 
do so, made their feelings known to their brothers 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

While these expressions proved the strong bond 
of friendship and international respect that unites 
this country with every other on_the face of the 
globe, they were nowhere more universal, more 
hearty, or more sincere than in England. It is 
true beyond a doubt, as was remarked by Eng- 
lishmen at the time, that no event occurring out- 
side of the British Isles had for many years ex- 
cited such a deep feeling. 

‘We sometimes have to compare our own time 
with one somewhat remote to estimate duly the 
change that has occurred. But if we go back only 
twenty years, it will be sufficient to appreciate this 
change. 

At the beginning of our Civil War, before a shot 
had been fired, many as were the Englishmen who 
believed in the future of America, the prevailing 
judgment was that our government was unstable, 
and must fall. The British people were largely 
indifferent about the result of the war except as it 
affected their cotton supply. 

The government, while dealing with us on equal 
terms, showed very little respeat for us. If we had 
sought for sympathy, we should have looked in 
vain for it. We were aliens and strangers—a 
queer people, a little more than half-civilized, in 
the complimentary opinion of Englishmen, and 
very ridiculous with an ill-mannered self-suffi- 
ciency and coarse boasts. 

In truth, we, on our part, did not care for Brit- 
ish sympathy. It was politically popular to as- 
sume an attitude of hostility towards England. 
The public man who was suspected of friendliness 
to Great Britain was not in good odor. The brag 
about the American Eagle which seemed to be 
so ridiculous, and which really was so, was loudly 
applauded. 

All this is now changed. Both the Government 
and the people of Great Britain entertain towards 


COMPANION. _ 


usa sincere fecling of respect and affection; and 
the sentiment {s cordially reciprocated. The ne- 
gotiations between the two countries are now al- 
ways conducted with a settled purpose on both 
sides to compose all difficulties. 

With this tone of the diplomacy of the two 
Governments, the people heartily sympathize. No 
war could be undertaken that would be more w 
popular in this country than one with Great Brit- 
ain. There are some reasons for thinking that in 
Great Britain a declaration of war with the United 
States would reveal a great amount of disloyal 
opposition. 

We are brothers. We have a fraternal pride in 
each other. Each nation is constantly learning 
something from the other, and the two are becoin- 
ing more alike. As we understand each other 
better, we are knit more closely together by ties 
of true brotherly love. 

If we still have faith in our glorious future, we 
find none more ready to admit our claim than 
John Bull. If our English friends boast of their 
superior development and the higher cultivation 
of the arts, their boast is freely admitted. Our 
imitation of much that is English is an admission 
of it. 

But after all, it required such an event as the at- 
tempt upon President Garticld’s life to show the 
depth and intensity of the regard which our Brit- 
ish brothers have for us. For that regard we owe 
a great debt of gratitude which neither we nor our 
children can forget to pay. 

~o --—— 
REST. 


The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little ald, 

With hoary moss and yathered flowers 
‘To deck the ground Where thou art laid. 


When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempest shake the sylvan cell, 

Or midst the chase upon the plain, 
‘The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 


COLLINa, 
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SPECULATING IN STOCKS. 

One of the earliest and most perilous tempta- 
tions which assail young men who are just start- 
ing forth in a business career is that to speculate 
in stacks. The danger of being drawn into this 








is all the greater, because young men sce older 
men, and men of respectability and standing, 
to increase their fortunes by this means. 
speculation, indeed, is scarcely to be dis- 

i . d from “respectable” gambling. It is, for 
» +t part, playing on mere chance. Like the 
ambler, the stock speculator puts ap his 

» a blind venture. He does not know, 

. n has fot even any means of guessing, 
the figures of this or that stock are going 

wn. He risks his money on a pure haz- 


ation has in it, not only all the uncertain- 

recklessness of gambling with dice or 

t has also all its unhealthy and dangerous 

en ruinous excitement. The speculator 

ecomes as absorbed in his game as the low 

gambicr in his. He becomes wrapped up in the 

venture, and comes to make it the dissipation and 
the mania of his life. 

To hit it is irresistibly attractive to make money 
so rapidly, and without working for it, or doing 
anything to honestly earn it. Thus he very quick- 
ly becomes unfitted for useful labor. Specula- 
tion breeds indolence, as does other gambling, and 
with indolence all the vices which inevitably fol- 
low in its wake. 

It is, however, sometimes hard for a young man 
to judge what is pure speculation in stocks, and 
what is a good and honest investment. As he 
saves from his salary, or share in his business, he 
desires, naturally and rightly, to so place his sav- 
ings as to have thein yield him a fair interest. He 
desires to put them into mortgages, or perhaps, into 
bonds or stocks. 

How is he, with his inexperience, to know what 
are sound investments, and what are wild and 
hazardous speculations ? how avoid the danger of 
being drawn into the vortex of gambling on the 
stock market ? 

In such a strait, his wisest course is to consult 
some friend of mature age, of large experience, 
and of the highest probity, who can and will tell 
him what investments are at once sound and fairly 
profitable. 

Of such investments there are very many. 
There is no need to incur the risk of speculating. 
Such a man as has been described will be apt to 
tell his young friend that Government bords, the 
bond of solvent and wealthy cities and towns, and 
of some States, and sound mortgages, are invest- 
ments which any one may make with little risk 
and fair interest. Or he may point out some old 
established, honestly and economically managed, 
and prosperous railways, whose’ stock and bonds 
are good property to purchase. He will warn the 
young invester to beware of all mining stocks, 
and all recently established, or in any way doubt- 
ful-looking, railway ventures. 

The system of speculation in stocks is full of 
devices and snares and lures. Of these, perhaps 
the most dangerously tempting to young minds, 
and the most ruinous to a career of usefulness, or 
even of prosperity, is what is called, “buying on 
aimargin.” By this gambling device, the young 
man is led to believe that by staking a very small 
amount of moncy, he stands a chance of suddenly 
winning large sums. 

But the sad experience of thousands has proved 
that, in a vast majority of cases, those who specu- 
late on a margin are beggared, and lose with their 
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savings their peace of mind and their capacity 
for becoming, or remaining, good citizens. Many 
an instance might be cited of men who, by buy- 
ing on margins, have seen large fortunes swept 
away in Wall Street, and on other exchanges, ina 
day ; leaving families just now opulent in absolute 
beggary. 

The young man just starting in life should be- 
ware of the first step in stock speculation. He is 
drawn just as gradually and insensibly, and just 
as irresistibly, into the whirlpool of wild gam- 
bling as is he who thonghtlessly begins to drink 
moderately, into the chasm of drunkenness; and 
the former vice is only one degree less ruinous to 
mind and body than the latter. Indeed, the one 
vice not seldom breeds the other ; for the beggared 
speculator is but too prone to resort to the bottle 
to give him dismal and fatal consolation for his 
loss of fortune, position and character. 

THE NEW CZAR’S POLICY. 

When the Czar Alexander [I]. succeeded his mur. 
dered father on the Russian throne, the world awaited 
anxiously to learn what course he would pursue at the 
outset of his reign towards his many millions of sub- 
jects. 

Whatever was thought of the cruel act iteelf which 
deprived the late Czar of life, it was scen that that 
tragedy was the indirect result of the grievous tyranny 
under which the Russian people had long suffered. 
Such crimes are very rarely committed in a country 
which is blessed with freedom, and of which the rulers 
have notthe power, even though they might have the 
will, to act the part of tyrants. 

‘The new Czar was known to be a man of different 
temper from his father. He was more resolute and 
brave, and more active and energetic in nature, and had 
become more familiar with men by mingling more freely 
with them, It was hoped, therefore, that he was wise 
enough to have learned the lesson so gloomily enforced 
by his father's sudden assassination; that he would see 
that it arose from oppressive laws, the exercise of a 
purely autocratic power, and the wide-spread corrup- 
sion and extortions of the public officials throughout 
the Empire; and that he would bend his vigorous mind 
to carrying forward euch refurins and changes as would 
release the Russian people from their long thraldom, 
and give them a share in the making of the laws. 

All these bright hopes have been disappointed. 
Alexander III. has plainly let his subjects know that 
they are to expect no relief at his hands. He tells them 
that he proposes to reign just as his predecessors have 
done; that his will alone shall direct the affairs of the 
Empire; that the people will still remain crushed be- 
neath the iron pressure of a single despotic hand; and 
that they shall still be the victims of rapacious govern- 
ors and of a relentless and all-powerful police. 

Such a policy is full of peril, not only to Russia, but 
to the Czar himself. The Nihillets are plotting more 
resolutely than ever to take his life; and deapite the 
extrem? precautions he He taken to defend himeeif 
from their secret attacks, it would nut be surprising any 
day to hear that he had met with his father’s fate. 
“age 

MECHANIC ARTS. 

Moet of us remember the Philadelphia Exposition of 
1876 only as a splendid hewildering spectacle. But there 
can be no doubt that it was of incalculable and durable 
service to us as nation, in that it showed us our own 
short-comings, and suggested to us new arts, industries 
and modes of earning a living. 

The keen-eyed, imitative American who began the 
year with boasting, ate his humble-pie, took every bint, 
and before the year was over had acted on them. Out 
of these hints came the whole recent oulgrowth of pot- 
terics for fine ware; of house decoration and art em- 
broidery, together with a rapid, general improvement 
in every handicraft. 

‘Towards the close of the Exposition a poor cobbler 
was observed, by a lady who knew him, coming out of 
the grounds with a distressed look. She inquired what 
it meant. 

“Madam,” he said, “I have taken three days from my 
work to try to find out here how other countries teach 
their children. Ihave a boy in the High School; he 
wishes to be a mechanic; when he graduates he will 
have his head full of book-knowledge, but he will have 
learned no use for his hands. It will take three years 
more to give him a trade. Now I find that in these for- 
eign countries they train head and hands together. My 
son could there have studied bis books and learned how 
to be a carpenter or a machinist at the same time. 
‘Then I have a sickly little girl who has a decided talent 
for drawing. ‘That ia the only way she will ever be 
able to earn her living. I cannot afford to send her to a 
costly art-schvol. In these other countries she would 
be taught gratuitously in the public school to design, so 
that when she left it she could at once turn her skill to 
account.” 

‘Other men than the poor cobbler saw the deficiency 
in our school-systems, and in most of the large cities 
schcols of design have been established, but in Phila- 
delphia there now is a free School of Industrial Art 
open both day and night, so that mechanics and others 
employed during the day can have the benefit of the 
evening classes. 

Another significant move in an opposite direction in 
that of Bishop Warren in Georgia, who has organized 
a College of Carpentering in the universiy. The young 
men who are being educated for preachers and teachers 
eagerly thronged to it. 




















~~ + 
JOKES AND THEIR VALUE. 

Going down Penneylvania Avenue the other day, 
Senator L— beckoned a friend. 

“Here's a capital joke which I found in a California 
paper to-day. Those Western fellows have a new and 
moet original turn of humor,” 

His friend read it. “Very good; but as old as the 
Christian religion. I can show it to you in Lucian.” 

And he did. 

There is nothing as scarce In the world as good fun. 
Quips and happy turns and even puns bave come down 
to us from Chaucer's day; they parade as new-comers 
every thirty years, and a new generation laughs at them, 
and then they go into hiding again. 

Any one who is in the habit of looking over a large 
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number of uewspapere knows how the same littl: 


ecdote will be copied from New York to San Francisco; styl be 1: 
how glad our British brethren (who never originale 0 Venurious persons should hay 


joke of their own) are to get It; how it crops wu) 





_ THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 














an-!as new, and these feona iiavor wheat hirviapaton We 
beggars by such extravagance 
thick skins, 0 that 


y not be moved by the sneers which their par- 









» ip | they 1 





France, on Russian steppes, in the Friend of Juiiiu,  simony provokes 


in the Japan Herald, amid Swedish snows, or the ea 
quakes of Honolulu, putting a girdle of smiles aro 


the world. Yet afterall, there is an ancient favor in 


rth- 
und 


a 


SHARP-WITTED SERVANT: 





it. We dimly suspect that we heard it in our youth. Old English servants who have been long in service 


«Jt is as easy to discover a new ecience as a new joke. 


Fn, too, has a most disproportionate money vi 


in the American market. The man who writes a book 
which makes people laugh is rend by tens of thousands 


are allowed great frecdom of speech. 

‘A master and servant were riding together ina cab, 
when the master suddenly exelaimed,— 

“If the gallows had its due, you rascal, where would 





alue 








where the solid philosopher or historian {s read by one, | Yu be now?” 


‘The comedian, the humorous lecturer, even the jok«' 
a dai 
the purveyor of solid mental food for the public. 





‘There must be # reason for this. ‘The thing which | “We must part,” said a Scotch mas 
the world hoards so carefully, and is willing to pay 


y paper, is paid an exaggerated sum compared to 





ith then, your honor,” was the unlooked-for re- 
sponse, “it’s riding in this cab I'd be, all by myself 


rin 


alon 





r, irritated by 


so | Some neglect of his old servant. 


high for, must be of actual value to the world. ‘The | ‘And when will you leave?" asked the man, not 
renson Ie that all men need relaxation, and the urgency | thinking for a moment that he was the person to go out, 
with which Americans demand it shows how over- +e, 


strained their lives are. 
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“PRAISE ME. 
In his exeny on “The Duty of Praise, 





which we cv 


mend to all who have to do with children, Mr. William 


Mathews says that “a certain amount of sel: 


sceins absolutely necessary to keep men alive and in 


heart.” 


‘This trait makes it expedient that praise should be | Poem. 


giv 





where praine is due. Many men are not able, 


cauxe they do not think themaelyes able. They nevd to Map of Africa.—Ricuanp K. LonaF 
be encouraged, in order to get the best work out of 


them. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller was so eminent as a portr 


painter that ten crowned beads and a score or more of 
princes sat to him. Men said he was vain, and he w: 


and, what ts more, he knew it and used his love of 
probation to spur bim to do his best. 
“Praixe me, Mr. Pope,” he said to the poet, when 





PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST No. 10. 
The following are the winners of Prize-List No. 10: 








arine jew.""— Francis Dnra- 


Prize, 


sited Cast upon the Waters.”—EmiLy W. 
vich, Mass. Prize, $10. 







m- 


“Tnasmuch.”—Lizziz L. 
Turkey. 
Flowers.”—Marie A. Brtixas, Newark, 
0, $5. 


Se Pri 
Byineron, Cons 








fey Be 





ow, Port- 
land, Me. Prize, $5. 


second Prize, $3.—W1L1 Porter, Geneva, N. Y- 


rait- The number of stories submitted was unusually large, 


of them were highly ereditable to the youth- 
i] tors. Several excellent stories came from 
ap- | Canada and Nova Scotia, and one, that took the second 
from Constantinople, Turkey. We 
y-and-by some of these bright young authors 








he 


was ailting to him. “You know I can't do as well as I | will develop into contributors. ‘They must not be in 


should unless you praise me.”” 
Not w few boys have illustrated the proverb, “Giv 





dog a bad name and he will deserve it.” The father of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the Biblical commentator, seldom | 1 


too great a hurry, however, to appear in print; but con- 
Ives, at present, with study and practice. ~ 
ot that a new post-oflice regulation obliged so 
y to pay letter-postage on their parcels; but, rather 


en 








praised him, except for bis abllity to roll large stones. | than their work should be lost in the dead-letter oftice, 
He thought his eon a dunce, and sald 80. Of course, | we paid the postage ourselves and notified the com. 


the boy had no faith in himself. 


potitors to that effeet. 


But one day, a teacher called at the house, who knew ie 


that a little judicious praise went a great way tow: 
making « man of a boy. 


“That boy,” said the father, “la very elow at Jearn- 
ing; 1 fear you will not be able to do much with hin.” 
Adam's heart sunk to a lower depth. But the wise 


teacher, laying his hand on his head, said,— 
“This lad will make a good scholar yet.” 


nse PERSEVERE. 


A braye soul will rise more determined from defeat. 
‘To “strike twelve the first time” has been many a young 
man's misfortune rather than advantage in beginning 
life. Among the many notnble successes born of fail- 
ure the following will be familiarly remembered : 





Instantly, the sympathetic touch and word begat in Curran, the famous Irish orator, trembled at his first 


the so-called dunce the hope that he too could learn. 


h before a small company, and became panic. 
en and dumb. Months afterwards he charmed all 





t 
‘The hope stimulated the unused mind. He became | \ithshis eloquence. 
conscious of mental power. He leurned his lessons | ‘Thackeray carried bis “Vanity Fair” to nearly aseyre 


with ease. 


“bconld have doubled the ,effort,”” he says, “had it 


been required.” 


That bit of judicious praise gave to the Methodists | * name. 


their famous Biblical commentator. 
+9 


A RETICENT FARMER. 
Mr. Webster used to tell with great zest of une of 


fishing excursions, in which he encountered a retic: 
farmer who played a quiet joke on him. He was tramp- 
ing over a new section of country, rod in hand, when 


he came to a beautiful stream, which looked as i 
might be a favorite resort for trout. 


of publishers before it was accepted. He used to say, 
ly, that it isa amusing how little he earged 


in his she wrote carefully, andy 
he ec carefully, 


oe ae er poor work when he had seat ed 








“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was declined again and “in, 

Ull finally it was published by John P. Jewett, at fhe 

seat solicitation of his wife. 

fom Hood's “Song of the Shirt"? was thrown into the 

waste basket 
Will Carleton’s “Over the Hill to the Poor-House” 

his | suffered the same fate. 

ent he “Fool's Errand’? was refused by many a pub- 

lisher. No success has ever come without repeated 

struggles and failures. 




















f it oe 
PRACTICAL. 


A farmer was at work in acorn-field near by, and There is a difference between an orator and a states- 





Webster called out, ‘Do people ever fish here 
trout? 
was cast in cager anticipation, 








for) man. ‘The secret of the power of the man of sp 





fluence lies in his ability as an administrator. ‘The fol- 


A half-hour passed by without a bite, and the sun | owing anecdote brings out the statesman’s strength? 


struck down fiercely. 





wishing to besocial. “Yes, 
“but that isn’t the worst of it.” 


Mr. Webster tried to guess what he meant, but in| pjat jo was 


vain. 
After another half-hour spent in vain attempts 


jure the trout, while the mosquitoes gathered inswarms, | 


Mr. Webster said again,— 
“Musquitoes thicker than trout,” and the farmer 
swered again, “Yes, but that isn't the worst of it 








Mr. Webster waited for him to explain, but silen: 


followed, till at length, growing impatient at his w 
of success, he said,— 
‘The trout are slow in biting. 
“Yes,” was again the answer, “but that isu't 
worst of it.’ 






“What is the worst of it?” said Mr. Webster, laugh- 


ing. 
Why, there are no trout there.” 
“But you said people often fished here.” 
“[ didn't say they ever caught any.” 





h 
Mr. Webater’s confession that the reticent farmer) jyerely one 
wus too much for him illustrates the expediency of so 
asking a question that the answer shall give satisfactory 


information, 
—_———+er--—— 


SHARP ECONOMY. 


The wife of Lord Eldon, the famous English Chan 


cellor, was both a shrew and a miser. Some of 


petty atlempte at saving used to surprise ever her bus 
band, who wae noted for his penuriousness. One day, [ hope that history will be for each of you at 


when a large company had dined at his table, at 


close of dinner, he ordered his favorite pony to be 


ne sun i@ uncomfortably hot,” eaid Mr. Webster, | est man he had 
* said the farmer, curtly, | ustonishment, 


Some one asked Daniel Webster who was the great- 
r known, and was answered, to his 
r Robert Pee! 
Sir Robert Peel? And what, pray, did you ever 
hear from Sir Robert Pecl that gave the impression 
great man?" 

“T once heard him say” (and the reply was given 
to| with Mr. Webster's own majesty and profundity of 
nce), “I heard him say, “I come now to the onion 


















You see the sign by which one great man knows an- 
an-| other. It is not by fine generalities, delivered in re- 
sounding periods— are cheap and common; but 
the man who, in a budget speech, was able to recount 
the possible taxable resonrees of a great empire, with- 
ant | out omitting such an item as ‘the onion seed,” was, in 
his view, great man—a man capable of including a 
vast multitude of little things in a comprehensive view. 











the 
MR. HOWELLS’ LETTER. 

Mr, W. D. Howells wrote the following letter to one 

of the schools in Jefferson, O., which proposed to make 

his life and works the subject of literary study : 





As you get on in the forties you will understand that 
chiefly what life has been, and that an author is 
has had the fortune to remember more 
ther men. A good many wise critics will 
it writing is inventing; but I know better 
Lis only remembering. 
I want to whisper to you that a great many thoughts, 
feclings and ideas in ty books are those which I re- 
member to have had in Jefferson when I was a boy 


















‘and-by you will all be authors, or rather you will 
have been authors as you set down for 
the printed or for the cirele of your own fireside, 
the history of your life. 


her 









and 
the | sweet and good one, without harm for any living soul 
in it, and with belp to all who come to know it. 





brought to the door. Lady Eldon exclaimed carnest- — a 


ly.— 


“My lord, you can't have him to-day.” She made no 


explanation on account of the company. 
Tn a few minutes the servant brought the pony. 


“Why, bless me,” said Lady Eldon, in great sur- 
prise, “you can’t ride him, my lord; he has no shoes.” 


“Yes, my lady,” said the servant, ‘he was shod 
week.” 
Lady Eldon, forgetting the company, 





“Mow dare you, air, or any one, have that horse shod | 7),). reminds one of a woman who met the | 





without orders 
‘Then turning to her surprised bueband,— 


“John, you kuow you rode him out shooting only 


four timds last year. So I bad his shoes taken off, 





bricked out, | “Oh yes: we arrived just in t 





IGNORANT TRAVELLERS. 

In the general rush for Europe, which is now the 
fashionable thing to do in summer, there are nota few 
whose portraits may be seen in the following: 

Mr. Sessions, of Columbus, O., in his book, “On the 
Wing Through Europe,” tells of a Indy who, when 
last | asked on her return home from Italy, whether she had 
n the lion of St k, replied 








ne to see the noble 








creature 





Dr. 
of the beauty of 





Beadle of Philadelphia. He re 

the Dardanelles, and she replied, 
“Ob yes, [know them well. 

of mine!” 

and| She thought that the Dardanelles were an aristocratic 





are intimate friends 








have kept them since in my bureau. They are as good | family. 
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“Often,” was the prompt reply, and the line | that he is eloquent. The source of the statesman’s in- 
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We give below only a few of the testimonials we have 
received from those who have purchased this watch 
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When Cramped, you have no 


| time to EXPERIMENT—you 


want relief, if possible, at 


once. 





A Valuable Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


‘These great organs re the natural purifiers of the sys- 
tem. They must work well in order that health may ve 
preserved: if they become inactive, dreadful diseases are 
likely to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 


plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 








| are developed because the blood is poisoned by the hu- 
mors that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. 
Thousands have been relieved and cured by its u 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching bac 
ar such distress from Constipation and piles ? 
KipNey-Wonrt will alleviate Hem in many cases, per- 
haps cure them. ‘Try a packnye at once. 
It iva dry vegetable compound. 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
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_THN_YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








For the Companton. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


ross the kind, 
jeamed with sheeted frost, 
at vite and yiant band, 
Hess boughs grotesquely tossed. 
When through the sunlizht-hatted path, 
Where brown leaves dritted to and fro, 
Ills eyes agleam with fateful wrath, 
An Indian warrior sought hls foe, 











Here where the trees were thick and old, 
And like sleek panthers made their lair, 
And through the shadows dim and cold, 
y strode the bears 
pierced the distance dark, 
feet that made no sound, 
He tracked hy sizns none else would mark 
A trail along the frozen ground, 


throurh the wood an echo came, 
pping of a rotten bough, 

's eves grew bright as flame, 
Tle knew ils hint now, 


























stout bow curves in steady hands, 
+ Keen eve searches all the glide. 





Up from the sunny seaward slope 
Phe Pequot chieftain wandered slow, 
Like one who, lost to love and hope, 
Bows to the bitter blast of Woe, 
‘hat eared he tor the sharp swift dart, 
That waited in his t hand, 
Ve bad fetta buried heart, 
ere wild Waves beat upon the sand ? 
























ne the 











ded head, 

shing eye 
the fire had fled; 

aid in scorn, 

aly bow ? 








nd with the word 

s elasping gold, 

its quick heatines stirred. 
bow=string snapped with siden twang, 
Yet freely pulsed the ebicttain’s blood, 

loud the hurtling arrow sang. 

Auld the western sweeping wood, 











“You 7 
When stars were din, 
Your hand was heavy 
ou 3 
And now 
No ling 
You have a grave beside the seaz 
Why should L wage at strife with fate 2” 
He turned and left the ehfeftain the 
} ed, the wind xrew high, 
ed along the alr, 
rkened o'er the sky. 
and went, 
blustering wind, 
xray and bent, 
Seeking for that he could not find, 
Tuos, 8, COLLIER. 


me upon me In the night, 
the moon, 

































snow-clouds ¢ 
And nine winters ¢ 
With drat 7 
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For the Cumpanton. 

TWO CHANGES. 
The late President Wayland of Brgxn Univer- 
sity was a teacher unsurpassed in po‘ver over his 


pupils. He was accustomed to say that two great 
changes had occurred in his life, to which be owed 





whatever of mental force and strength of charae- 
essed. 

cune to him during his college day 
and was wholly intellectual. He had been a good 
student, so fi recitations and the faithful per- 
formance of college duties were concerned. But 
he had not learned to think or to study with thor- 
oughness. He memorized easily, and could re- 
cite almost any lesson verbatim. But he knew 
little of its real meaning. His reading was for 
amusement alone, and consisted mostly of poetry 
and works of fiction. 

But one evening he sat in his room reading a 
paper in the Spectator. He had read before many 
of Addison’s lighter articles, but at this time he 
took hold of one of his criticisms on Milton's “Par- 
adise Lost.” To his surprise he cnjoyed it. He 
saw the force of the criticisms, appreciated their 
beauty, and comprehended the scope of the whole 
article and the unity of its parts, 

JLe sat for a few moments lost in wonder at the 
new thoughts crowding on him. He felt for the 
first time what it is to be a ratienal being, capable 
of apprehending a train of thought laid by 
another mind, or of originating one himself. 
From that time his intellectual character changed. 
He abandened fiction, and reading for amusement, 
and began to read history and biography, and 
other works that compelled thonght. He loved 
solid reading and hard thinking. One foundation 
was laid for future usefulness. 

The second change came during his professional 
study. After completing the college course with 
honor, he began to study medicine, intending to 
practise as a physician, He had a genuine enthu- 
siasm for the profession, and was unwearied in 
his researches into the anatomy of the human 
body, and the nature of diseases. Tle would have 
nade a first-class physician, if he had followed his 
natural tastes. 

But when he had completed his preparatory 
studics, and was ready to begin practice, it oc- 
curred to him that he had never thought seriously 
of duty to God, and of the chicf object of lite. He 
had ained to be upright and uscful to his fellow- 
men, but had forgotten his relations to his Maker. 
He, therefore, set apart a day for sober thought on 
jis dutics to God. A second and a third day were 
given to the same thought. 

The resnit was that he became an intelligent and 
carnest Christian, and consecrated his manhood to 
the service of God. The profession of medicine 
was siven up for the ministry of the Gospel; and 
he began that new life of high reb 
which made him one of the most u-ctul men of his 
age, 

























































‘That one day when he meditated on Addison's 
criticism was Dr.Wayland's mental birthday. But 
those three days, wherein thoughts of God, im- 
mortality, aud duty marched in solemn procession 
through his mind, so transformed him that he be- 
came a source of intellectual and. spiritual power | 
to thousands 

Would it not be beneficial for every young man 
to set apart one day on which to stand in the pres- 
ence of his own soul and God ? 

See ST get ik = 
HIS PAYMASTER, 

There are many stories which are so goud that 
the reader says, “If it is not true, it ouzht,to be 
One of these is published in the Morning Star: 
King Frederick of Prussian when he was out 
driving one day, saw an old farmer who was 
ploughing a field and singing cheeritully over his 
work. 

“You must be well off, old man,” cried the 
King. “Does this land belong to you, on which 
you so industriously labor ?” 

“No, sir,” replicd the old man, who, of course, 
had no idea that he was speaking to the ki : 
am not so rich as that. TI ploug! u 

“How much do you carn a 
king. 

“Eight groschen, 
would be about twent, 

“That is very little, 


get alony on that 





































returned the man, 
cents of our mone: 
said the king, “C 






(That 
) 





‘an you 








, indeed, and have something 


ro 
rier, smiling, “I will tell 
you. Two groschen are for myself and wile, with 
two I pay old debts, two Tlend, and two I 
give away for the Lord’s sake.” 

“This is a mystery which I cannot solve, 
the kin 

“Then I must solve it for you,” replied the far- 
mer. “I have two old parents at home, who kept 
me and cared for me when I was young and w 
and necded care. Now that they are old and 
Tam glad to keep and care for them. Thi 
debt, and it costs two groschen a day to pay it. 

“Two more T spend on my children’s schooling. 
If they are living when their mother and I are 
old, they will keep us and pay back what I 
Tend, 

“Then with my last two groschen [ support my 
two sisters, who cannot work for themzclves. Of 
Tam not compelled to give them the 
3 but I do it for the Lord’s sake.” 

“Well done, old man,” cried the king, as he fin- 
ished. vow, Tam going to give vou something 
Have you ever seen me before 2” 
tid the farme 
han five injuutes, you shall sce me fifty 
wud carry in your pocket titty of my lik 





2 








aid 














cak, 


“my 
































ey 

“That is a riddle which I cannot guess,” said 
the farmer, 

“Then I will solve it for you,” returned the 
king; and with that he put’ his hand into his 
pocket, and pulling out fitty gold pieces placed 
them in the hands of the tariner. 








He next fed the other Indian pythons by throw- 
ing in four live rabbits (about a week old), two 
live pigeons, and several live frog: i 
1 s and when a rabbit was se 
ich was generally by its centre, Leould hea 
squeak for some tine all over the reptile-hou 
A poor sparrow crouched up in the far corner, 
and was there when J lett and when the place 
closed. 

One lady scemed quite affected, and T saw some 
ef the public with eyes half-closed and lips parted 
under intense fecling at the repulsive and disgust- 
ing cruelty to animals they had seen. 
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For the Companion, , 
JULY 2nd, 1881, 


Flashed swift along the Lightnt 
In awesome horror davh as de 








s breath 






From lip to lip the terror ran, 
Strong sobbing shovk the b 


Sweet woman-faces paled with ire, 
Flags druoped in geiet from slip 
voice cried, “Woul 
o dear, might dis 






an, 











nd spires 


And many that L 


To save a Lit 








The fell assassin’s daring hand 
Had touched the noblest in the land. 


The wounds which smote our leader low 
Filled strects and fariis and homes with woe, 
And up trom sorrow and despalr 

There rove to heaven a storm of prayer— 
The nation’s ery of agony, 

Bowed in Its dark Gethsemane— 


* 0 Father, save him for his own, 
The hearts that else will break alone; 














S And save bin for his people 
‘The people's son, in Word and deed. 





“And save Lhe for thy merey's sake, 
And for the mighty truths ai stake" 
Ihe Hye. or must he die? 
upon the silent sky,— 


blue summer sky th 
‘er hupe that sluww di 












that flame 
Hines the sume. 


Lon high 
k 





Vivid hope 
pk axdv ine 





To glad th: 








Ab well! a changeless ¢ 
Is reigning tar aboy 


And not without 
Hfe hears our mitilion-ehor 













ed prayer, 


* {Ils will be done,” our hero sald, 
So xrandly was he eonitorted, 





Say, God shall bring ther 
Thovgh mi 





nt to pas 
must fade like fading grass, 





And we, who are but fecble dust, 
Will ia His wide compassion trust. 


MARGARET 
oI = 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN GIRL, 

“Templeton,” the judicious and able Boston sorre- 
spendent of the Hartford Courant, tells a fascinating 
story of a New Hampshire girl, which illustrates the 
independence of the better class of American women. 

‘The story is romantic, but it is true, nevertheless : 











ANGSTER, 











In this caxe the young lady came to. Boston from a 
county town in ‘New Hanipshire. she was a good 
‘einen of the country. girl, in robust health and 

» Sor the English model fa fi fter what 
ipposed to be the English model, for 1 ob. 

Mr. Richard Grant’ White denies that the 




















pt to “etyle.t She was 





“The coin is genuine,” said the king; “for it 











also comes from our Lord God, and I am His pay-} 
master. Ibid you goud-hy.” _ 

And he rode off, leaving the good old man over- 
whelmed with surprise and del 

This ancedote is as beautifal as some that we 
related of St. Louis, the benevolent French king. 
The writer, however, fails to tell us which Freder- 
ick of Prussia this king It does not seem 
quite in keeping with the habits of Frederick the 
Ghat. 














Beg 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

A noble paper is the Animal World, published 
in England, and devoted to the purpose of pre- 
venting cruclty to animals. Among the ma ny 
things against which it protested in a recent num- 
ber is the feediny of live animals to serpents kept 
for exhibition. One of its editors recently visited 
the Zoological Gardens and witnessed the follow- 
ing shocking scenes: 


One of the rabbits given to the Indian python 
lived seven minutes in the throat of the s rpent. 

One rat’s hind-legs were swallowed while the 
auimal was apparently alive, sutlering very much, 
and when half-swallowed was ¢: 
dead, the snake not beit sle to get it down. 

The first duck, which, utter a few moments of 
terror, had found a retuge in one of the corners of 
» Was NO sooner d thon 
than it was seized and encircled, so that only its 
head was free. It remained like that more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

Then its eves seemed to be closing in death, 
when unfortunately the serpent opened its mouth 
and slightly relaxed its coils, and the wretched 
Dird attempted to escape, but was seized immedi- 
ately by the neck, and ined for ten minutes in 
frightful agony with beak lodged up to the 
eyes in the serpent’s jaw 

At this moment, another reptile grabbed at the 

but the python turned towards its rival, 
acing it with a hissing noise, and ising its 
about three feet. 
en the quarrel had ceased, during which the 
poor bird had tried in vai ape, the previous 
treatment recommenced. It is impossible to de- 
scribe that horror—lIct it be sutticient to say, that 
not yntil fifty minutes after the first attack did 
the victim expire. 

The anaconda was fed with a live pigeon. The 
bird was seized by its tail, and atter struggling 
for several minutes it was swallowed, and I could 
see the pigcon’s progress down the monster's 
body. Another live pigeon was thrown in to him 
and left to its fate. 

Several remarks were made, and all expressive 
of cruelty and disgust. The keeper next ied a 
python, which weighs two and a half hundred- 
isht. He proceeded to the back of the case, and 
lcould hear the quacking of a duck; the trap- 
door was opened, and the keeper held a live duck 
by the hind part of its body and allowed it to flap 
its wings frecly. 

After a minute's suspense he threw it in: the 
python missed his aim, but coiling round made a 
second snap and canght the duck by the centre of 
its right wing. Tle tried to crush it, and could 
not do so until he had completely coiled round. it. 
This duck lived twenty minutes, People till 























































































went out, whilst others cate in. 


















st got some copying work to do, 
ployment in the Public Library. 
shlover saw her, Hew young 
stingitished and noble family, and he had very 
thin bis own rig 

here partially inthe hope that change of air 
ce a defect of hearing with which he wax 
» Public Library, and talk 
oul books with this young 

















nd-by, he axked permission to call on her at her 
rding-houxe—one of the respectable. but far from. 
pretentious plicesin the Ti boarders n. 

She declined to accor permission. He then one 
night left the library with her, and waited upon her to 
boarding-house door, ‘There her brother, who 
ed with her, saw him, 
continued until she knew more a 

‘The genticman then went to sume friends in the eity 
and procured letters setting forth who he was. Ou this 
the lady cousented that he should call. 

He came regularly afterwards, and soon formally 

fered himself to her in m he refused him 
outnyht. She reminded him of the difference in their 
conditions, and deckired she would never agree to & 

istasteful to bis fami 

Without telling her what he was to do, he took the 
next steamer for England, and ina few ‘weeks reap. 

1 collection of the moxt cordial letters from 
all his near relations, promising the lady a winn wel- 
come fnto the family and accompanied by a really daz- 
zling array of presents. 

She refused to touch one of them, and again declared 
at khe would not marry bim—this time because her 
own parents would ob t., 

‘The lover in the same quiet way started at once for 
the New Hampehire farm, He came upon the parents 
unheralded, and introduced himee 

They too refused him, But they were atruck with 
Nis mantiness and simplicity, and agreed finally to leave 
the decision with the daugliter. 

His devotion had ite effect on her at laat. She yielded, 
but, with genuine American independence, she would 
be under Mo obligation to him till they were married. 

She would not even aceept an engazement ring. She 
made her own trouxseau, aud it was very simple. 

T nutrried, aud at once went abroad. Bhe 
erest ordeal of er life was when she first 
met her huxband’s relations. 

To show how simple her life had been, it is a fact 
that at the reception there made for her, she put on an 
evening party dress for the first time in her life. 

Her husband had the tact tu take her very early to 
the continent. ‘They spent a year of travel there, and 
when she came home, sbe understued all about what 
wan required in her new life. 

One of her sistera was with her during this year; but 
after it was over ne back to America and went to 
work to carn her living again. 

‘The couple visit America oceaxiona 
spent one year in California, ‘The mar 
avery happy one. 

HIS FIRST UMBRELLA. 


+ man who accidentally started a music-box in 
cime, and did not know enough to atop it, was 
cecided example of embarrassmeut. There Is a story 
comes from “the wilds of Maine,” of a “simple 81- 
mon” who was a decided cxample of stupidity. A very 
green individual, Zabud Pottle by name, from a region 
known as “Hungry Hollow,"—a Yankee withal, but 
vidently entirely destitute of the Yankee ingenuity 
and wit at guessing,—came once to the town of Norway, 
and called at the office of Dr. George P. Jones to have 
a tooth pulled. 






































































































‘They have 
us proved 
























Dr. Jones found a magnificent set of teeth, and ar 
only two or three of Uh ing ty decay, 
he persuaded him to lave them filled. Tewould do the 
work gratis rather than hat Zabnd heute iy wil 
them on the etre road to ruin, He filled them, and 
when the werk had becn done, snd Zabud was ready 
to depart, it was taiuing hard. 
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declare for "t!” said the denizen of Hungry Hol. 
‘haow sbell Lever githum? And I’ve got on my 
new cloze, tew 1" f ja big gh 

The doctor remembered that in his closet Teposed an 
old umbrella, which a caller, unknown to him, bad left 
a long time before, This he brought forth, and | 
Zubud out on to the piazza, be opened the shelter, 
Wis in unusually large one, with stout, stiff ribs,—and 
gave it inte the man’s hands ready for use. 
There, Mr. Pottle, you can take that home you 

vine—ouly be sure that I yet it again, some 


What d'you call it?” 
hy—it is an umbrella.” 
w tell! Jerusha! aint {t wonderful! I never had 
one in my hand afore; but I've seed folks go past the 
haouse with ‘ein. Hi! It’s great, aint it? You sbell 
hev it k, doctor, sartin.”” 
vk later, on'a beautiful eunshiny day, Dr. Jones 
beard 4 tremendous thumping at hie outer door, and on 
going to ascertain the meaning thereof, be found our 
friend Zabad with the umbrella. [tw open, looking 
somewhat the worse for recent wear, and Zabud was 
pulling and sweating. . 
h, Mr. Pottle !"” 

ais, doctor, here ]_be, with yer amberil all hun. 
I swan, yeou! I's a pooty good thing for kecpin® 
n; but it's pesky unhandy an’ bothersome when 
itdon't rain. Haow in the world d’you ever manage 
ter git itinter the havuse? Plague take the thing! My 
door wasn't big enough, and I bad to tle the old ark up 
out doors!" 

It was a fact. The man bad never handled an um- 
brella before; and as it had been given to him open, be 
did not dream that it could be closed into a mailer 


compass! 
nS 
“SUNBEAMS FROM CUCUMBERS.” 
‘There are those who scem able to extract “sunbeams 
out of cucumbers.” ‘That is, they find something to 


thankful for in the most unpropitious of circumstances. 
Such are themselves sunbeams. 


































Johnny Lundy was a hard-working man, cheerful 
and happy always; and what was a wonder, he wae 
Dlexsed with a wife as cheerful and happy a6 himself. 

Neither of them was ever heard to com pluin, and 
cach bad often boasted that the other could be gnu. 
ful under all conditions of life. 

Oue pleasant day, after a season of hard work, John- 
ny gathered up his carning—to the amount of twenty 
dollars—and went to town for the purpose of purchas- 
ing household goods which were much needed. 

How it ever happened, Juhuny could never tell, 
though his belief was that hie pocket bad been picked. 

aAt all events, his money—every penny of twas 
lost before he had made a purchase, and he war forced 
to start homeward empty-handed. 

“Hal ancizhbor, who bad come with him, and 
who returned with him, “do you think your Molly cun 
tind anything to be grateful for in this? 

“Well, well—we shall see. 

In due time Johnny reached his humble cot, hi 
friend bearing hin company; and on entering the neat 

d tidy living-room, they found the goud ‘vite busy in 

ring supper 
Jax! Molly dear—I lost the money—every penny 
of it! Itmust have been a thief: a pickpocket!" 

The wife dropped the fork and the holder that were 
in her hands, and came quickly to her huebund, and 
pot her two loving arms around his neck, 






















































ever mind, John. Not a word of sorrow, dear. 
Let us be grateful that we had ao much to lose: ! 
a ee 
DAILY GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
Advice as sound as the following in the Detroit Free 
Preae loace nothing though expressed in broken “Ethl. 
opian.” “Cease to do evil and learn to do well,” ia ia 
order foevery day of the star, 
It being near the hour of adjournment, the President 
of the Limekiln Club stepped forward and asked,— 


“1 would like to ask if auy member of dis club made 
any resolvex on New Y'ar's Day 











lifted. 
in pleased {to fin’ dat none of you did,” 
continued the President. “De man who knows dat he 
W, tricky, dishonest, or degraded, an’ yet who 
xots down to wait fur any 'tickler day’ to vow dat 
he will do better, won't be apt to make any change 
in bis xystem dat his naybure will notice. Ebery day 
should be a day far sw'arin’ off from whatcber am mean 
or offensive. Ebery day should be a day fur. resolvin' 
on doin" a lectle better dan de day befo’. If you do 
Wrong, don wait fur de «pechul day, but right it at 
once. If you feel dat you am mean an’ low-lived, doan* 
lib a day waitin’ fur de new y’ar, but ax some one to 
Kick you right off." 
“JINTLEMANLY LADIES.” 5 
A contemporary appreciates the following epecimen of 
churacteristic Irish gallantry—and grammar. 80 do 
we. 




















In a ruilroad car the seate were all full except one, 
which was occupied by a pleasant-looking Irishman, 
and at one of the stations a couple of evi ently well- 
bred and intelligent young ladies came in to procure 
sents. Seving none vacant, they were about to go into 
the next car, when Patrick arose hastily and offered 
them his seat with evident pleasure. 

“But You Will have no seut for yourself,” responded 
one of the young ladies, with a smile, besttating, with 
true politeness, to accept it. 

Niver mind that!” said the gallant Hibernian; “I'd 
ride upon a cow.catcher to New York any ume for a 
smile from such jintlemanly ladies !"" 

Aud he retired hastlly “into the next car amid the 
cheers of bis fellow-passengers. 


———+e+____ 
THE SATISFIED BOY. 


It {a happiness to be fn as contented a frame of mind 
a was the boy of this anecdote : 


A small boy waa hoeing corn in a sterile ficld by the 

roadside, up” near Bethel, Ind., when a passer-by 

stopped. and anid, 
‘sto me Your corn is rather small.” 

inly,” said the boy. “It is dwarf corn.” 

But it looks yaller.” 

‘ortainly. W. planted the yuller kind.” 

“But it looks as if you wouldo’t get more than halfa 

crop.” 


























Df course not,” said the boy. 


“We planted her on 
shares.” 


Se ig ee 
VALUE OF REVACCINATION. 

In England, as well as in this country, many persons 
are oppos-d to vaccination, and many more think revac- 
cination useless. The following facts should convince 
such that revaccination is a preventive which may not 
be safely neglected : 

It ta officially stated, that in an average number of 
10,504 persone permanently employed in the postal ser- 
vice of London, all of whom have been required to un- 
deryo revaccination on admission to the service, there 
Was not a eingle fatal case of small-pox during the ten 
yvars—1870—79—and there were only ten cases of nn- 


al attack, all of which were of a very slight charac. 
ter, 








A CHINESE PROVERB. 

Our common proverb, which speaks of falling be- 
tween two stools, takes this form in China, where boat- 
travelling is the mode by which millions move from 
place to place : 





1 


One foot in this boat, one foot in that, 
They bot purl Cand vou tall fat, 
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For the Companion. 


THE WHISPERING BEE. 


On a atill mild summer day 
To the woods I took my way; 
J heard the sigh of a sleepy brook, 
I stopped to rest in a shady nook 
Aud read the tales from a fairy book 
Of nymphs and elfins gay. 


I stood at the foot of a tree, 

And a busily humming bee 
Whispered a word in my listening ear 
That never a man but I could hear; 
To rustling accenta quaint and queer, 

He whixpered, — “Follow me.” 


T followed him over a hill 
As fast an I could, until 

He stopped to taste of a clover bloom, 

Or breathe a bit of its rare perfume, 

‘Then flew to the tup of a waving plume 
And whispered to me,— ‘ Be still!” 


“Now, this is strange,” eaid 1; 
“ Will you ktedly tell me why 

You led me such a terrible chase, 

Acrou# the hille at a breakneek pace, 

Till my coat is torn and I'm red in the face, 
‘As fast as you could fly?” 








‘The bee spoke up again, 
And chuckled with might and main; 





“TN tell you the reason I called,” said he, 
“ Aa you stood there at the foot ofa tree, 
"Twas only to see if you'd follow me— 
A humbug, itis plain!" 
Henry Rirrer Dorr. 
= see 
For the Companion. 

THE DOLLS’ PICNIC. 

There was a picnic in Farmer Blake's attic. 

The farmer and his wife had gone to the village, 
and left little Dick and Fanny to take care of 
baby Ben. So the children thought they would 
have a picnic. 

It was Doll Dinks’s birthday. 

Doll Dinks was a black baby, six months old, 
and he squeaked. P 

He had a birthday twice a month. 

Doll Midget had blue cyes and yellow curls. 
She was invited to the picnic. 

Dick got a great milk-pan and filled it {nll of 
water. ‘This was Boston Ifty. \ 

The dolls were first to be taken out to sail, and 
then they were to have lunch. The lunch was a 
large piece of spice cake and two jain tarts. 

Pudge, the fat kitten, was invited to the picnic, 
too. 

To begin with, they put her on a small table, 
close to Boston Bay, so that she could look on. 

There was not room in the boat for three of 
them. 

The lunch was laid by in an old wood-hox. 

As soon as the boat was ready, Doll Dinks and 
Doll Midget went on board. 

The boat was one of Grandpa Blake’s old slip- 
pers. 

Then they set sail. Dick made the wind blow 
with the bellows, and Fanny puffed out her rosy 
cheeks with all her might. 

But the trouble was that Baby Ben wanted to 
help with a fire shovel. 

So the children told him he had better be the 
fairy godmother. The fairy godmother always 
hid in the wood-box, and popped out at just the 
right moment. 

Baby Ben thought he liked hest to blow the boat 
with the fire shovel. But Fanny promised to give 
him a bite of her share of the cake. 

This consoled Ben, and they made a place for 
him in the wood-box. There he kept so very still 
that the children thonght he must have gone to 
sleep. 

All at once a loud splash was heard. A fearful 
storm arose in Boston Bay, and the boat was up- 
set. 

It was all that fat kitten Pudge, who had tum- 
bled from the table into the milk-pan. 

‘What an uproar! The dolls had no life-preser- 
vers, but Dick and Fanny bravely dragged them 
from the waters. 

As for Pudge, the children saw the end of her 
tail going down stairs, with a stream like a small 
Charles River dripping off behind. 

Doll Dinks, being hollow, could float, und he 
squeaked as loud as ever when he was pulled out. 

But, after all, poor Doll Midget was drowned. 
Her nice, clean clothes were soaked; and her love- 
ly hair all came out of curl. 

“Now,” said Fanny, “we must take Doll Mid- 
get to the kitchen fire and dry her, or she never 
will be fit to come to the picnic.” 

“Ob no!” replied Dick. “She’s drowned. She’s 
dead as a—as a hairpin. But I’ve heard Uncle 
John tell that they roll drowned folks on a barrel, 
and then blow ’em up. That rusticakes ‘em.” 

(Uncle John said resuscitate, but this was too 
bouncing 4 word for little Dick.) 

«Russicakes ‘em ?” asked Fanny. 

* «Yes, that’s what Uncle John called it. Let's 
rusticake Doll Midget that way. Hold on till T 


after Doll Midget’s dress was taken off, she was 
rolled. Dick rolled her so hard that her sides 
split open. 

Next he put the nose of the bellows between her 
ribs, for he said that her mouth was not big 
enough. ‘Then he blew just as hard as he could. 

The first thing Fanny knew, a puff of sawdust 
tlew out of Doll Midget’s side into her eyes. 

She threw her apron over her head and began to 
cry. 

Dick kept shouting, “She’s rusticaked! She’s 
rusticaked !” 

But poor Fanny only cried the harder. So 
Dick proposed to wake up the fairy godmother, 
and eat the picnic. 

At this Panny dried her eyes. They crept up 
softly to the wood-box. There lay Baby Ben fast 
asleep, sure cnough, 

There were cruinbs of spice cake and jam tart on 
his frock, and a bit of jam on the end of his nose. 
The lanch was all gone. 

“Oh, you rogue!” cried Fanny. 

Ben opened his blue eyes and looked so cunning 
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that both the children langhed and forgave him at 
once. 

Then they agreed to put off the rest of the picnic 
till the next day. Kua. 

So lig 

Aunt Phebe, a very tall old lady, had come to 
live in Bertha’s home, and one day Bertha’s mam- 
ma was going away, and said,— 

“You can stay with Aunt Phebe, can’t you, 
Bertha ?” 

“No, mamma,” the little girl replied, “Aunt 
Phebe is big ‘nuff to ‘tay alone.” 

Little Ernest had a very lame neck. Hethought 
himself quite ill, and his mother told him of a very 
lame neck she had when a little girl. He listened 
attentively, and then said soberly, “And did you 
lice, mamma ?” 


Bertha saw some gray hairs on her mother’s 
head, and suid,— 

“O mamma, you’ve got a lot of basting-thread 
in your hair!” 
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‘umpanion, 


THE SPECKLED HEN'S NEST. 


“The speckled hen has stolen her nest, 
Which fellow first finds it, that follow's the heat.” 
So away they nin 
Through tie sunny weather— 
Johnny and Dan, 
‘To the burn together. 
Where, up on the scaffold and down in the bay, 
They tumbled and fumbled the new-made hay. 
‘They hunted all over 
The mows of clover, 





Where the swallows frittered a sharp reproof. 
‘They eyed, 
And apied, 
On every side; 
But the apeckled hen their guest defied. 
And once and again 
"This saucy hen, — 
Ax ifto tlout them, 
‘To scoff und scout them, — 
Called, “Cut-cut-da-cut!" and “ Cut-eut-out !* 





From the great barn doors to the great barn roof, 





But they couldn't indeed, 
So without more ado, 
They quickly agreed 
They would try xomething new, — 
‘When Jennie danced merrily in at the door, 
Like a glimmer of sunshine along the floor. 
“Can't And it!” cried Johnny and Dan in a minute; 
“We've searched every corner; the mixchief fs in it” 
“Oho!” laughed Jennie, ‘I can’t believe that,— 
Now, say! have you looked in the old white hat?” 
It was high in the crown and wide in the brim; 
It was battered and tattered, and dustily grim,— 
This ancient tile 
Of a bygone style, 
Which for many a day 


For the Companion. 
AN UNEXPECTED CALLER. 


The Lowe family were at supper one summer 
evening, when they heard slow, heavy footsteps 
come along the platform in the shed, and through 
the open door into the kitchen, 

“There’s old Mr. Small come for his milk now,” 
said Susy. “Ic always comes so carly !” 

“He can't have it till I milk old Brindle,” said 
Willy, for Mr. Lowe was away that night. 

“J don’t think it 2s Mr. Small,” said Ruby. 
“Jt’s Mrs. Crump after some yeast. She always 
comes about this time of day, and she’s so fat she 
can’t step light.” 

“Jt sounded to me more like Mr. Hooper with 
his crutches,” said Willy. “He swings himself 
along so hard. Perhaps he wants mother to write 
another letter to his ‘darter.’ I'm through my 
aupper now, and I'll go out and sec.” 

“Whoever it ix,” said Mrs. Lowe, “you can say 
T'll be out soon.” For Baby Belle was not yet old 
enough to feed herself, and her mother was feed- 





get a barrel!” 


Bat all he could find was 9 large spool. Then | 


ing her, 


Called, Come, come find it! you can, no doubt!” 


Had been laid away 
On the helf—und a beam up over the bay. 

A motherly mouse, 

Ora fatherly rat, 

Might well, for a house, 

Have rented the hat; 
But the old epeckled hen! Now, who could have guessed 
She would, of all places, choose that for a neat? 


Yet she did; for when Johnny had climbed to see— 
“Hip! hip! hurrab! and hurrah!” cried he, 
“Tere's two, and a couple, and three times three,— 
A baker’s dozen! Hurrah for me! 
Hurrah for Dan! and hurrah for Jen! 
For the old white hat, and the speckled hen!” 

Apa CaRLETON. 





Willy went into the kitchen, but came beck 
soon, looking rather funny. 

“Who is it?” asked Ruby. 

“Guess.” 

“Ts it any one we know ?” asked Susy. 

“Oh yes, you’ve seen her hundreds of times.” , 

«What did she say ?” asked Mrs. Lowe. 

“She didn’t say anything. She just stood and 
looked into the pantry.” 

‘Why didn’t you ask her to sit down ?” 

“I don’t believe she wonld if I had asked her.” 

“T'll go out and see her now,” said Mrs. Lowe, 
rising from the table. - 

Ruby and Susy followed, tnd saw—whom do 
you think ? 

Tt was old Brindle, who was very tame, and be- 
ing in the back yard, had walked along into the 
house, and now stood in the kitchen, gazing into 
the pantry, chewing her cud, and seeming very 


much at home. M. Cc. W. 3B 
os dot 4 o== 





Ir is with a word as an arrow—the arrow once 
loosed does not return to the bow; nor the word 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
HIDDEN BOYS. 
“The finished garden to the view 
Its viata opens, and Ste alleys green.” 
Thompson. 
rabian const do know 
when the «pices bl 
hodor taught to Klee 









Waller. 


He 





Herbert. 











“The n that sits within am ch's heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favor. 
Shaka. 
if By torch and trumpet fast arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle blade.” 
Campbell. 


2. 
HOUR-GLASS: PUZZ1 








928 to form words meaning the following: 


a 


let, To seize. 2ud, Likecork. 3rd, A word that ex- 
presses denial. 4th, The fourth consonant. 6th, A short 
sleep. 6th, Things that bind, 7th, A plant. 
The central word downwards Ie what we should 
never be. 
3. 


CHANGED LETTER®. 


The two words required in each paragmph differ 
only ina single letter, Place the initial letters of the 
words in their order, and find a season that ia a favorite 
with all school children. 

A recent American statesman; n large beam laid aaa 
fluor timber, found in old buildings. .\ river: ueharacter 
addressed by a prophet in Proverbs. A province of 
Ireland; a cathedral church. One of the most dignified 
historical characters; nine sister goddexxes. A river; 
an island. A river; a river. Habitual tr gereedi- 
nena of appetite. About; n kind of intlo nee cone 
sisting of many scales along n stalk. overnment 
houne; a town of firat Importance. A classical river; 
ap ancient sy of the aun. A class! river; a knob in 
roots. The king who first presen Veter Pence to 
the Pope; a clax mountain, A letter that aignitics 
the ending; a lake. An historleal river; a cit 

AUNT 
4. 


CHARADE. 
T'm a word that fe usc 
» As a sign of respec 
nun taking vows. 
Will my Recond expect. 
































Pv third Nas been poised 
n sport, or utlray — 
weapon more used 

‘Of old than to-day. 


whole oft f@ needful, 
if one would have done 
Both quickly and well, 
The labor begun. 


5. 
PAIRED NAMES. 
Pronounce in pairs the names of these objects, 0 





1, One who ts proposed for an office. 2, ‘To learn. 
3, A building to lodge soldiers in. 4, A talk between 
two or more persons. 5, Splendid. 6, An inland in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, P-arson;.1{-e; g-rime; p-Astor; w-hole; E-aster; 
w-resta ; g-ray ; lavender. 


: R 8 rE 


A I T 
aT EN TORN 
Ez T Y 
i 
L 
rr 
caSTE 
3. MERGE SERQE 
OvESSA EvESsa 
UMBER AMRER 
NAaRD Sarp 
Tumip Humip 
AVERT OVERT 
Iam Ran 
Nast EasgT 


4. Old, gold, Marigold; lock, clock, four o'clock ; oat, 
coat, Joseph’s coat; way, away, Caraway; Up, cup, 
Buttercup; fa, ‘tis, Clematia; air, hair, Maldeubalr; 
round, ground, gill-over-the-ground; {n’t, mint, Pep. 
permint. 

6. Fat bakera—breakfast, 





to the lips. 


6. 1, Scales. 2, Desert—Deancrt, 


~ b 


Mee 
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should be made In Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rermember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be pald. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per Js sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
woks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to what tine your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untlarrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











STAMMERING. 


This is one of the greatest of minor misfortunes. 
It prevents one from sccuring, however able, some of 
the more prominent positions in life; binders success 
in many lines of business, and sorely mars social en- 
jJoyments. 

The trouble is purely of a nervous character, and is 
often the reault of some fright when young. The ner- 
vous centre which controls articulation becomes af- 
fected. 

‘A nervous centre is @ particular mass of gray brain- 
matter, and 18 a sort of telegraph machine, a nerve be- 
ing only a kind of telegraph wire, which communicates 
the nervous force. 

The affection is of such a nature that the nerves 
work normally, provided the person is very calm; or, 
if excited, in such a way as to direct bls mind from his 
ailment. 

Hence, he experiences no difficulty when alone, nor 
in the excitement of a public address. 

The eminent Dr. W. B. Hammond, of England, is a 
stammerer, utterly unable in the preseace of dthers to 
repeat “Peter Piper,” ctc., but able tK go through the 
whole without a flaw when alone. . Hi: oat effectual 
aid is to make some alight muscular wif when utter 
ing the difficult words. 

He says, “With each troublesome word, especially 
with one beginning a sentence, I made soine slight mo- 
tion with the hand or foot, or even with a single finger, 
and I found that this plan enabled me to get the word 
out without slammering. With the enunciation of 
‘Peter,’ for instance, I would tap the aide of my body 
with the hand, just as 1 opened my Hips, and the word 
was articulated without the least halting.’”” 


— 


WHAT COMMON-SENSE DID. 

‘The street-cars of San Francisco are drawn up its 
high hills by an endless cable. Not long since a young 
lady, on leaving a car, caught her foot so fast in the 
crack where the wire cable passes, as to be entrapped. 
How she blocked travel and gave occasion for much 
stupid advice and for one bit of common-sense, the fol- 
lowing will narrate 


‘The engineer of the east-bound dummy saw the ob- 
#tacle on the road in’season to check his ewift-approach- 
ing car, and alighted, with the conductor and several 
passengers of an investigating mind, who endeavored 
to release the slender foot, but their efforts were vain. 

Another car and another brought up in funeral row, 
and constant reénforcements in the way of passing pe- 
destrians cheered and enlivened the scene. 

‘An attempt was made to pry the fron rails forming 
the cable channel further but they firmly resisted 
all efforts. Everybody bi gestion. 

“Push your foot forward;” “Pull it back;” “Tip it 
sideways;” “Lift your heel higher.” 

‘The unhappy girl was almost fainting, but she perse- 
vered in her efforts to extricate the offending mem- 
ber. 

By this time travel on the road had virtually ceased. 
Down-town passengers fretted and fumed or slowly 
climbed the hill in disgust. On every street-corner 
groups of waiting people berated the laxity of etreet- 
car management. 

From the scene of the accident envoys had been des- 
patched to the railroad-shops to bring appliances for 
taking up a section of the road. 

‘At this juncture a tall, brawny Englishman, in the 
drene of a mechanic, forced his way through the throng, 
and in a cheery voice, marked by the Derbyshire diatect, 
asked,— 

“Ha’ ye tried onfastenin’ the young leddy’s sboe?”* 

‘Ten buttons flew from as many button-! > in the 
twinkling of an eye the foot was free. 


——_+—_—_. 


SMOKING CIGARETTES. 
There Is a habit, says the Christian at Work, which 
a few years ago was almost wholly unknown, but 
which you meet with at every turn, that ought if posel- 
ble to be stamped out of existence. We refer to the 
smoking of clgarettes by our American youths. 


Not to exaggerate the matter at all, it is sapping their 
young life, causing a deterioration of the brain tissue 
and enfecbling the intellectual powers. Our young folke 
who read this paragraph will not believe the assertion, 
nevertheless it is universally asserted by our best physi: 
cians that the weight of tobacco in a cigar, worked into 
cigarettes, does tenfold injury. Partly because, owing 
to Sts shortness, the smoke enters the mouth hot, partly 
because there ia nothing to hold the poisonous oils and 
alkaloids, which are taken into the mouth and then into 
the system. 

Then, too, cigarette smoking results in great lose of 
nervous force, and not only so, but it causes that pecu- 
liar action of the heart known as “tobacco heart,” re. 
sulting in wakefulness, consequent upon a sense of sut- 
focation and irregular beating of the heart. Boys ought 
not to smoke at all, and it would be a blessed boon if 
the earth should refuse to grow another ounce of to- 
bacco. But if smoking tw to be followed, the least ob- 












Jectionable form fs the long-stem pipe, then the cigar; 
the cigarette is the mot injurious of all. 

All this talk about the harmlessness of rice paper— 
which {sn’t rice paper at all—ix humbug. ‘This and all 
paper has an empysemmutic oil, the effect of which is 
to irritate the mucous membrane, causing catarrh. 
Tobacco, so far from being 1 stimulant, is the most pow- 
erful depressor of the vital fo: known. In fact, any 
smoker—especially any cigarette smoker—can test this 
for himself. The moment he commences smoking he 
will find nature has to quicken his pulse to compensate 
for the enfcebled action of the heart. 

‘We are growing up a generation of pale-faced revel- 
lers, cadaverous youths, who are looking to build up an 
emasculated manhood ‘upon cigarette stumps. What 
would be thought of alot of ship carpenters who should 
devote their time and skill to making a wreck, when, 
with the expenditure of fcas time and money, they 
might construct a full-rigged ship? And what shall be 
thought of the American youths who, in like manner, 
are secking to construct an enfecbled structure, vergin 
on idiocy, when they might make themselves a magnif. 
icent manhood? 








eg 
LoGIc, 


Dr. Robert Chambers gives the following amusing 
specimens of illogical reasoning and wrong association 
of ideas - 


«A married lady with a family, who lived in a villa in 
the exterior environs of London, was asked why she 
was at the expense of keeping a cow, seeing that it 
would be surely much cheaper to buy milk for the 
household. ‘Well,” aald she in reply, ‘we keep the 
cow because we have a field quite at hand. which an- 
awers very nicely.” “But,” was the rejoinder, “why 
do you rent the field?” The answer was, ‘Because, 
you know, we have got the cow.” 

A lady in reduced circumstances mentioned to a 
friend that she had just arranged to rent a house be. 
longing to a baker in the town. ‘The friend was some- 
what surprised at the announcement, considering the 
lady’s circumstances, and asked if the expense would 
not be too much for her. 

“Oh, not at all, we'll take bread for the rent!” 

My brother W. once found a lady’a brooch, which he 
next day advertised in the newspapers. Shortly after 
th> announcement appeared, he was waited on by a 
lady who eagerly stated that she had lost a ring, and 
proceeded to describe it. 

“But,” said my brother, “it was not a ring that T 
found; ‘it was a brooch.” “Ob yes,” replicd the lady, 
“but I thought you might have seen or heard something 
of my ring!” Phrenologists would call this a want of 
causality. It looks like a want of common-sense. 








BS arg 
ALWAYS POLITE TO LADIES. 

People under provocation are not usually the best 

Judges of their own manners. One car-driver of Gal- 

veston, Texas, considers himself polite when he talks 


back to old ladies who are a bit troublesome. Says the 
News: 


An old lady got on the street-car, and as soon as she 
eet eyes on the driver she called out, “You are the very 
driver that refused to stop the car, and made fun of 
me!" 

“Yesterday afternoon?” he asked. 

“Yes; yesterday afternoon.” 

0a the corner of Twenty-seventh and Avenue L?” 

“Yes.” 

“On the north-west corner?” 

“Just about the corner.” 

“At three o’clock 

“Yes, sir, at three o'clock.” 

“Was ita blue car, with a bay mule?” 

“Certainly; blue car and a bay mule; and a fell 
with a red pimple on his nose, and mouth like a catfiel 
Just Uke yours, driving ik” 

“And you bawled out, ‘Stop—that—car! Stop—tha: 
—ear 

“Yes, you scoundrel!” 

“Then it wasn’t me, for | am alwaye polite to ladies.” 
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MONOPOLIZING THE GINGERBREAD. 

A bear, exhibited in a menagerie, displayed something 
of reason in securing possession of some coveted gin- 
gerbread. 


Amongst the animals was a brown bear, not shut up 
in a cage, but fastened by a chain in the corner of the 
area, which was fenced off by a slight rail, that people 
might not go too near him. 

A woman who was there with a basket, selling gin- 
erbread, however, went 60 near that Bruin, putting 
forth his huge paw, clutched the basket, which he 

quickly drew from her hand, emptying most of its con- 
tents upon the ground within the space allotted to him- 
self. 

She began to make some attempt to recover her gin- 
gerbread, but the animal, offering no violent resistance, 
quietly lay down upon it, and then procecded to draw 
it forth piece by piece, and to cat it at his leisure. 

The bear’s instincts in this case very closely resemble 
reason. A child in a like situation would hardly have 
been more shrewd. 

po Se 


COUGHING OUT A BULLET. 
Seventeen years ago, Gen. Bolton, while before Pe- 
tersburg, was hit by a bullet in bis lower right jaw. 
The ball could not be found, and since then the general 

has felt pain in his neck during damp weather. 


Of late the pain was more intense, and he felt some 
sharp object cutting its way toward his throat—pieces 
of his shattered jawbone, he thought. Recently, while 
waiting on a customer in hia store, he had occasion to 
stoop, and was immediately taken with a violent fit of 
coughing. Placing his hand instinctively over his 
mouth, something dropped into his hand. He found it 
to be the painful little ball of cast-iron. It was covered 
with rust, welghed two hundred and seventy-three 
grains troy, and its surface was covered with sharp 

iges. 
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PUNNING EPITAPHS. 
Punning upon names in epitaphs has been common 
enough. Here are three specimens; one on the Earl 
of Kildare: 


Who killed Kildare? Who dared Kildare to kill? 
Death killed Kildare, who dares kill whom he will. 


On Jobn Penny: 


Reader! of cash. if thou’rt in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep, and thou shalt find a penny. 


ee 
GOULD OR GOLD? 


An old gentleman of the name of Gould having mar- 
ried a very young wife, wrote a poetical epistle to a 
friend to inform him of it, and concluded it thus : 


$0 you ree. my dear str, though I'm elghty years old, 
A girl of eighteen Is in jove with old Gould. 


To which his friend replied : 


A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it fs true; 
But believe me, dear sir, {t te Gold without U! 


eg 


Affectionate mother (to her son)—Why do you cry, 
Johnny? What has hurt you? Johnny Cerying more 
lustily than before)—Because I fell down and hurt my- 
self yesterday.” Mother—Yesterday! Thea why do 
you cry to-day? Johnny (bawling at the top of his 
Yoice)—Oh, ‘cause you weren't home yesterday. 


Tue shark ie the most sociable of fish. He never 
calle upon # bather without wanting to stop and take a 
te. 
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A No.7 boot anda bottle of German Corn Remover 
will fit as well as a No. 9 without it. 2% cents. Druggists. 
+ —— 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes a much more delicious acid drink than lemons or 
limes, at the same time giving to the system the invigo- 
rating phosphates, (Com, 
$3 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about It before 
going to the country or seashore. [Com. 





126 Mixed Foreian Stamps and Price-Liste for 
four 3c. stamps. C.F, BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, 19 Stamps a d Price Lint for 
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ohm il, 80 cte, Circulars 
REEJ. 8. BIROH & CU.,.88 Dey BtN-E 
IR JTHPROYED ROOT BEEE PACKAGE, 2 CTs, 














‘Makes five gallons of a delicious and spartling 
Deverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold 

seus by mail on receint of Mets. Address, CH. 

‘Manufasturer, 48N.Delaware A¥., Philadelphia, Pa, 











’ ‘Adapted for the 
house. lawn or pi- 

LADD'SYYSWING bux, iene orp 
Ing every known 
«article offurniture 
for Solid Comfort. 
‘The body and back 
of Chair can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sitton. The swing- 
ing motion is most 
soothing apd de- 
lightful. Tt occu 
ples very little 
space when folded, 
Send for circulars, 

H.W. LADD, 16 Fulton St., Boston, 





JULY 28, 1881. 


HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWER 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 


—— 












Heebner's Improved Eittle Giant Threshing 


achine. 
“Union” Feed Cutters cl : 
chines ete, Send for Catalogues a Drag Saw Ma 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co.. Pa, 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


The only Vapor 
Cook Store that 
has stood the test 
of years, and 
given entire and 
perfect satisfac- 
tion, 


50,000 
NOW IN USE, 
and growing in 
favor wherever 






used. 
For Summer Use they are Indispensable. 


Our “Patent Automatic Safety Can” renders the use 
of our stoves “perfectly safe” In the hands of the most 


careless or Inexpericnced. 
Send for full descriptive circular A, and. price list. 


Special inducements to agents in unoccupied territory. 
Address HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Mention Youtl’s Companton, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Printing Presses 


‘16 cents to $175. Cireulars free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 








A Few of the Best Autographs Showing Improvement from Using 


kinds of cards, 10 cts, Printers’ Instruction . 15 cts. 
ee SSEPH WATSON, 10 Murray Btreet, New York. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


: (Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past Month. 


Former Style: 


? ty Ela 


Present Style: 


" A 4 
Post-office address: Athens, Georgia. 


The best specimens of Improvement come from MR. ER. C. JACOBS, with Richardson & Co. Wholesale Druggisie 


704 to 714 North Main Street, St. Louis. We give his portrait 


MR. JACOBS WRITES: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 
I have given your 








Compendium a pretty thor- 
rial, and have greatly 
ed iny penmanship by 





rest jn it. Truly 


E. C. Jaco} 
714 N. Main St. St. Lou 








FROM MB. SLEDGE: 
Mr. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir. 1 take the liberty 
to send you samples of my 
handwritin ou think T 
have i 
your 
Bhort th 





Athens, Ga. IX 
{ 





Former Sty! 





Former Style: 
Present Style: 
+ a 


Post-office address: Valparaiso, Ind. 





























and autographs (both old and new) below: 


MR. MORGAN S8AYB: 


G. A. GARKELL, Enq. 
New York, 
Znelosed please 
T ny hand= 
after us- 
‘compendium of 
My lonprovement 
has been very rupted. and 1 
am xreatly pleased with 
Your system: ain now able 
to,write rapidly and easly 
Respectfully yours, 
E.A. Morca 
Iparaisd. Ind, 


FROM MR. JONES: 


DEAR MR. GASKELL: I 
send you In this another 
autograph. present style, 
also the old one. Have n 
all my improvement from 
your Compendium, which I 
consider the very best thing 
of the kind. ‘Tlianking you 
for the Gazettes you send 
me. and enclosing the sub- 
/ ecription price for same one 
year, Iam yours, &c., 


G. B. Jos 
Bergen, 
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4 
AGS 


Post-office addres: 





Bergen, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES wishing to“ pick up” at odd moments, by home or office practice, with- 
out a teacher, a really superior style of hand-writing, will find this the most convenient, elegant, ang perfect 


system yet devised for that pt 


& 





we, It cousists of a full series of Copy Slips, for both 
small Book of Instructions, Ornamental Flourishing, d 


ntlemen and’ ladies, » 
, Pen-Drawing and Lettering: In short, an entire 


set of model exercises, with the most concise printed Instructions, complete, and in one package. Sent by mail, 


prepaid, for One Dollar. Address, 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. 0. 


Mr. Gaskell will be very glad to correspond with those who desire to Improve their penmanship. The Pen- 
man’s Gazette gives many specimens of improvement from youn; People all over the country, with many sug- 
um, 





cations of value? ai 
‘using @ postal card). 


. full particulars of Gaskell’s Compen 


It is mailed free to’ all writing for it 


Gaskell’s Pens, the-best_steel pens in the world for handsome writing, forty cents a box (quarter gross) by 


mail prepaid. Try ® box. Postage stamps may be remitted. 





NO CORDS OR BALANOES. : 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
8S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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For the Companion. 


thought they would be rather old; gencrally, he 
THE LIFE-EVERLASTING PILLOW. 


“Want me?” had observed, no very young ladies came in June. 
By Elisabeth Stuart Phelps. And Tony would always say,— Perhaps they would have hay-fever, and wear 

Plato said that a boy was the most vicious of} ‘Not just now, Gus.” For Tony was a sick | glasses, and complain of the fog-bells, and ask for 
wild beasts, and perhaps many boy-beasts are| boy who did not like to make people trouble. | a fire in the parlor, and he would have to bring 
more gentle than some boy-men. But Plato lived | But then the difference was in the way he said jit.| the wood. He whittled the quill for the pop-gun 
&@ good many years ago; before boys had bicycles | Sick people have so many ways! Sometimes | without enthusiasm; he promised Tony to come 


And Gus would say,— 


and Sunday-school reward-cards and air-pistols 
and Mr. Sankey's songs 
and private printing- 
presses and bracket- 
saws and club-skates 
and Eaton’s Arithmetic 
and foot-ball and 
Thanksgiving sermons 
and the Youth's Com- 
panion. 

A queer kind of boy 
Plato must have been 
without any of these 
advantages ! 

The story which I 
have to tell is about two 
boys—no, three boys 
and one girl. It is not 
a very exciting story, 
perhaps, but I thought 
it a very pleasant one 
when I beard it; and 
if you don’t like it 
when you have finished 
it, you needn’t read it 
again. That, I think, 
is fair. 


name of the p! 
Vairharbor.  F. 

bor is a beantiful place 
—the most beautiful 
place you have ever 
missed seeing. On one 
side the ocean roars at 
Fairharbor; and on the 
other side the harbor 
whispers to it. There 
is a point of land be- 
tween the haven and 
the sea. Ships sail off 
on one side and sail in 
on the other. Thoro 
area great many fishermen. It is a busy place. 

These boys I have to tell about were busy boys. 
At least, two of them were. Their names were 
Marlborough, Gus and Tony. Gus was Tony’s 
brother, and Tony was the boy who was not go busy 
as the rest. Tony was a cripple. 

And Marlborough—but Marlborough did not 
come till July. 

Gus and Tony had a father who was a fisher- 
man and a mother who kept boarders. In winter 
they all talked about fishing, and in summer they 
talked about people. 

In winter Gus went to school, and in summer he 
didn’t. But Tony did not go to school at all. 
Tony sat in a chair with a pillow behind him, or 
he lay on the bed that stood beside the chair. 

In winter he looked out of the window and saw 
the harbor raging white, as if it were foaming at 
the month; and the brown weeds on the beach; and 
Gus stamping through the snow to school; and 
his father pushing the dory out across the bleak 
sands with an east wind at his back. In summer 
he saw strange ladies in bright dresses and strange 
children digging up the soft, warm sand; and 
pleasure-parties drifting out in boats upon the sil- 
ver bay. Tony liked the summer better. 

Tony had a little room that was never let to 
boarders. 

One summer a whole party went over to the 
Starfish House because they could not have that 
room for a nurse and baby and a poodle dog. 
But Tony's father said, “I cannot afford to turn 
my little son out of his room.” 

Now Gus was—usually—very good to Tony. I 
say usually, becanse, as Plato says, no boy is al- 
ways good. But if I say that Gus was really bet- 
ter than many boys, I hope I shall not be thought 

to slander a race for which I cherish a deep re- 
spect. It wasn’t so much that Gus was never cross 
to Tony; for few things are more unmanly than 
for a well boy to be cross to a sick one. Gus was 
not cross. But he was kind besides. He used to| 
come in and say,— 

“Tony, old fellow ?” 

And Tony would say,— 

“Hilloa, Gus.” 


when Tony said, “Not just now, Gus,” Gus quietly | in after dinner and finish it. 


took off his cap and came in and sat down and 
played with his brother. He played very gently 
with Tony. Tony had not been so strong that last 
winter. Gus played with him more than ever; 
and more gently too, Ithink. Gus was a big boy. 
He used to run on the beach and hollo when he 
got out of the sick-room to make up for it. He 
said he had to. But Tony did not know that. 
Gus went into the sick-room and ran out and 
“hollered” a great deal last spring. Tony’s 
mother said that he was growing weak. Gus did 
not believe this. He used to go in more often than 
ever in his life, and say,— 

“Tony, old fellow ?” 

And Tony would answer, ‘‘Hilloa, Gus.” 

And Gus would say, ‘“‘Aint worse te-day, are 
you, Tony ?” 

And Tony would say,— 

“Not just to-day, Gus.” 

So then Gus would stay longer than usual with 
Tony. He hollered louder than usual out on the 
beach too, afterwards. He had more to make up 
for. 

I said there was a girl in this story. Her name 
was Zay. Properly speaking, the story does not 
begin till June, when the girl did. 

One moming Gus was making a pop-gun for 
Tony, when he heard his father say that a party 
was coming at noon; a party of three ladies. 
Gus did not think much of ladies in the capacity 
of boarders; they had so many errands for you, 
and didn’t go to the post-office themselves. A 
boy was preferable; he might leave you his pen- 
knife after he’d dulled it cutting cunners’ heads 
off. 
Or he might take you out in the dory and you'd 
get achance to show him how poorly he rowed 
Then as for gentlemen, they wanted horses; and 
sent you to the stable to drive down. Ladies 
were less available in these directions, and—though 
to be sure they were good enough to Tony—all 
women were good to Aim—yet they asked you 
how far you'd got in Vulgar Fractions, and if you 
went to Sunday school. 

Gus heard the announcement. that Indies were 





After dinner, it occurred to Gus that ‘he would 
step around below the piazza aud see how the old 
ladies looked ; Tony would want to know; Tony 
was interested in old ladies; they provided him 
with readings, and suggested plasters for his back. 

So Gus went round the corner of the L and 
round the ‘boarders’ parts,” and over the bank- 
ing, and under the fence, and out into the dusty 
road below the piazza’s edge. He had on his old 
boots and his over-alls and his gingham jumper. 
A jumper fs a cotton waist, like a blouse sewed 
into a belt. All the boys in Fairharbor wear 
jumpers. Gus went round and looked up at the 
piazza carelessly. 

A lady was on the piazza, alone. She was a 
very little lady. She did not wear glasses; she 
had not the hay-fever; her hair was not gray; she 
was not old enough to ask if you went to Sunday 
school. In fact, she was not old at all; she was 
only a little girl. 

She wore a blue-flannel dress and a eailor-hat. 
She leaned over the piazza-railing. Her hand 
hung down; it was a white hand; she wore a sil- 
ver bracelet made of rings very loose; she was 
playing with the bracelet. She had long light 
hair. She had a rich plaid ribbon on her ‘iat. 

Gus, in the old jumper, stood in the dust and 
looked up. Gus knew a great many girls; he 
had never seen a girl like this. 

“As pretty,” thought Gus, “pretty as—as”— 
He did not know what she was as pretty as. He 
had never seen anything so pretty in Fairharbor. 
He turned to go away. 

“Ah! Will you please come here?” 

The girl said this. She spoke in a cles’, fine 
voice. The girls in Fairharbor did not speak so. 
Gus would have known she was a ‘“‘boarder-girl” 
if he had heard her in the dark. 

She came a step or two to meet him. Gus went 
awkwardly in the gingham jumper. He wished 
he had his Sunday clothes on. 

“T’'m very lonely,” began the little boarder-girl ; 
“] want something to amuse me.” 

“What do you want ?” asked Gus. 

“T don't know; perhaps a boy would do,” said 


coming, that June day, with indifferent calm. He|my lady, condescendingly. Gus made no reply 





to this speech. He was not sure whether he liked 
it. 

“Never mind,” said the girl, flushing a little. 
“I can look after myself. Is that your boat 
down there ?” 

“No,” said the boy, slowly. 

“Whose boat is it ?” 

“Father's.” 

“Why didn’t you say 
so? Gracious! That 
is all the same, I should 


think. I want 1 go 
out in a boat.” 
“Can you row ?” 
“Row? Why, no! 


L live in Boston. Where 
do you think I'd learn ? 
But I’m going to row. 
I'm going to get your 
father to teach me.” 

“Father's gone to the 
Banks,” id Gus, in 
secret triurdph. 

“T thought the banks 
closed before dinner. 
Ours do in Boston. I 
should think it was 
funny in your father— 
going to the banks 
afternoons !”” 

“It’s George’s 
Banks,” explained Gus, 
with a triumphant 
smile. “Father's gone 
coddin’, He’ll be home 
next week.” The pride. 





cheeks. 
stupid 
~ ybraeelets—not to know 
what the Banks were. 
The little lady made no 
reply at first. She 
looked hard at Gus over: 
the piazza-railing. Af- 
tera pause she said,— 
“My name is Zay.” 
“That’s a good 
name,” said Gus, cast- 
ing about for some 
polite response. “I know a girl; her name is 
Jane Maria. I think Zay is better. But my 
brother’s name is Tony.” 

“Why doesn’t your brother come ont here too ?” 

“Oh, Tony never does. Tony is lame. He 
stays in his chair. Mother never lets his room to 
boarders,” cried Gus, with an honest glow. 

“I shouldn’t think any boarder would take it!’” 
said Zay, quickly. 

Then and there, that minute, Gus made up his 
mind how much he liked that girl. He looked 
straight at her. He forgot he had on his jumper. 
‘When she said, leaning down and speaking rather 
softly over the piazza-railing, “Will you teach me 
how to row ?” Gus was the happiest boy that trod 
the whole Fairharbor shore. 

Zay had a mother and an auntie, it was true. 
The auntie had hay-fever and called for wood for 
a parlor fire “immediately,” and the mother was 
anxious to have Zay learn to row on dry land as 
being so much safer. But nothing mattered. 
Gus did not care about these drawbacks. 

He ran in for his Sunday coat. Zay came down 
into the dusty road and walked beside him in her 
bluec-tannel dress and silver bracelet. They went 
down to the beach and pushcd out the boat. 

Zay put up her little white hands. He helped 
her in. She made blundering work of it with the 
heavy oars. He laughed and said,— 

“7'll show you!” 

The silver bracelet fell over he: arrow hand. 
Gus sprang and saved it as it was ‘lashing down 
into the eager water. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Zay. Gus said nothing 
—he was too happy tospeak. They rowed a great 
while upon the glowing harbor. Ps 

Zay’s mother, from the piazza, watched them 
closely. Tony in the sick-chair asked by-and-by 
where the pop-gun was, and when Gus would come 
to finish it. But still they rowed and rowed. 

It was supper-time before Gus came home. He 
said,— 

“Hilloa, Tony!” And Tony sati,— 

“Hilloa, Gus.” But Gus forgot to say,— 

“Want me, Tony?” although Tony was quite 
ready to say, “‘N—not just yct.” Indeed, be wag 
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so ready that when, after a while, Gus said, care- 
lessly,— 

“Oh, the 
answered, 

“T'll finish it to-morrow,” said Gus, promptly. 
“T’m going to the office for the boarders.” 

For Zay had said she wanted to mail a letter. 

“Very well,” said Tony, cheerfully, “to-morrow 
will do just as well.” 

June always goes on the wings of the wind at 
Fairharbor; but that June had the pinions of the 
whirlwind. It did not seem so much like the 
whirlwind to Tony as it did to Gus. The pop-gun 
was not finished. Gus came in and said,— 

“Hilloa, Tony! Pretty comfortable to-day ?” 

And Tony always said,— 

“Pretty comfortable, Gus.” And then Gus 
stayed a few minutes and then he went away. 
Tony asked him why he wore his Sunday clothes 
so much. And Zay’s mamma came down and 
offered the little fellow a new kind of plaster. 
But he thought he would have liked the pop-gun 
better. 

Zay was a girl who wanted to do things. She 
wanted to docverything. She must row and swim 
and climb and walk and drive and sail; she must 
mend nets, and push out dories and catch mack- 
erel, and crack snails, and dig clams, and go to 
the light-house, and talk with the fishermen, and 
chase the children, and go out in thunder-show- 
ers, and she must never be in-doors if she could 
be out. Zay did not understand about Tony. 

Now Zay was very good to Gus. She had no- 
body else. Gus rowed and swam and climbed 
and walked and drove and sailed and went out in 
thunder-storms beside her. He went to “show 
her how.” When she sat on the rocks to read 
French stories, he sat there too—but a little below 
her, a little behind her. Zay had not asked him. 
He could not show her how to read. He felt that 
this was different. 

One day Gus came down into Tony’s room. He 
did not come very often. He said,-- 








And Tony said,— 
“Hilloa, Gus! 
And Gus said, “Want anything, Tony ?” 

And Tony said, “Not much of any thing, Gus.” 
Then there was a silence. Gus looked gloomy. 
He sat with his head in his hand. 

“I did liked a life-everlasting pillow,” observed 
Tony, abruptly. Tony had grown thin and pale. 
He put his head back wearily. But Gus was not 
thinking about Tony. He did not notice much 
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Gus, that grow over i the cranverty pau. auc 
summer that you wheeled me there in the wheel- 
chair that boarder lent me that never came back, 
I picked some myself. I wanted a life-everlasting 
pillow.” 

“What do you want a life-everlasting pillow 
for? 

But when Tony said,— 

“Mis’ Brazier said it would be cool. My head 
is so hot, Gus! And it aches so!” Gus did not 
seem to hear exactly. His face had dropped into 
his hands again. He looked very miserable, and 
very far away from Tony. 

“Besides, it would be so pretty to have a life-ever- 
lasting pillow,” said Tony. Gus made no answer. 
Tony looked at him. Tony was miserable, too, 
but his trouble did not make him feel far away; 
only nearer to Gus. So he said,— 

““What’s the matter, Gussy ?” in a gentle way. 

“There's a new boarder,” said Gus, sulkily ; “‘a 
boy. I had to help lug his trunk up to-day.” Now 
Gus had Ingged a good many trunks that sum- 
mer and never complained before. 

“What's his name?” asked Tony, thought- 
fally. 

“It’s a mean kind of name. He’s called after 
that kind of pudden that mother has Sat’days. I 
can’t think of it exactly. 1 can’t be bothered re- 
membering his names.” 

“Floatin’ Island ?” asked Tony, cheerfully. 

“No.” 

“Sally Lunn?” proceeded Tony, brightening. 
“Or marm’lade patty ?” 

“Of course it aint!” 

“Dumplin' ?” persisted cheerfal Tony. 

“No, no; it’s the other one; the squash kind in 
apie. Marlborough.” 

“Oh!” said Tony. 

“TI don’t like him,” observed Gus, taking up 
his hat to go. ‘He’s stuck-up.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Tony, gently. 

“He's got the boats,” growled Gus, going to the 
door and looking off over the harbor. Tony 
turned his bot head and looked at the water 
through the open winuow. The dory was there 
upon the color of the sea and sky, tossing out 
against the sunset. She moved obedient to a 
skilled boyish stroke,—quite as good a stroke as 
she was used to. A well-built, well-dressed boy 
had the oars. He was rather a handsome boy, as 
Tony could, even at that distance, see. In the 
stern, blue as a larkspur, sat the little boarder Zay. 

“He’s got the girl, too, hasn’t he?” said Tony, 
sympathetically. “I’m sorry, Gus.” 

Cross, wretched, helpless, in his gingham jump- 
er and dusty boots, Gus, half-way down the path, 
stood still. He thought how softly Tony spoke. 
He wondered if he had better go back. But how 
should he see where that fellow rowed her to? So 
he only called out,— 
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“We'll see about the pillow, Tony!” and strode | seemed to Gus that he should die !f he sat there 
off. He went to the rocks and pretended to be| any longer and saw Tony choke. He went out 
mending a mackerel net. He could see the boat| into the kitchen and sat alone. His mother came 
very well all the while. He saw that Zay was| for hot water presently, and confusedly, in her 
having an excellent time. grief and terror, wondered what Gus was doing 

He saw how that chap’s clothes set; the Fair-| with raw potatoes. He was making a pop-gun. 
harbor “Ready Made Klothing Store” never made| In the course of the night, he heard the doctor 
clothes like that. The boy noticed miserably | go away. He came in and laid the pop-gun softly 
even the ribbon around the other boy's hat; it was| down on Tony’s bed. Tony was asleep, and his 
not like any hat in Fairharbor. The doy was not| feeble breath came more gently. 
like Fairharbor boys. Gus understood it at once.| Gus was not clear in his theolcgical ideas. He 

This was the kind of boy the little boarder girl| did not know whether boys had pop-guns in 
was used to. This was the sort she liked. He|heavenor not. Perhaps sick boys did; perhaps 
was nothing to Zay but “the boy of the house.” | the Lord made pets of them in that way. If Tony 
He would be nothing any more to Zay now this | dicd, oh, if Tony died ——“At least,” thought Gus, 
had happened. Zay was a little lady; he was aj swallowing his great salt tears, “the pop-gun’s 
fisherman’s son in a gingham jumper. made. He’ll see it as he goes. He'll see I hadn't 

All their good times were over. Gus pulled | forgotten a// about him.” 
fiercely at the broken strands of the mackerel net. “Go to bed, Gus,” said his mother, gently. 
Rage, jealousy and a kind of bewilderment bat-| ‘You'll nced yoursleep. You can’t help me any. 
tled in the fisher-boy’s heart. It does seem as if he was a mite easier. There! 

The dory on the gilded harbor, where the swell | Yes, you can’t do anything. Go.” 
died low, swung daintily with a motion like a lady.| Gus went; bat not to bed. He went out into 
The little lady in the stern leaned her hand over, | the deadly dark night again. He went over the 
and her silver bracelet blazed in the light. The| beach and struck up the ledges and over the 
little gentleman at the oars rowed with a graceful, | downs and the cranberry patch, scrambling and 
lazy stroke. Gus watched them over the dirty | running, to the life-cverlasting field. 
mackerel net. Tony laid his aching head against] He could sce the flowers, dark as it was, white 
the hot feather pillow, and watched Gus. in the night, growing by the thousands, cool and 

It was quite true, as Gus had thought. All the| drenched with dew. 
good times were over between himself and Zay. 1] The excited boy knecled down and picked them 
don’t mean that the girl forgot to be civil and| in the dark, pulled off their heads desperately, tore 
pleasant to him; Zay was a lady. But she was|them up by the feet, caught them by the necks— 
not a very old, or a very thoughtful, little lady; | anyhow. He crammed his pockets and the breast 
and like other little ladies, she enjoyed herself | of his jacket; he had forgotten to bring a basket. 
when she could and as she could witha hand-| As he picked the flowers, he went from spot to 
some fellow of her own kind, and her landlady's| spot upon his knees. As he kneeled and picked, 
son, being of less importance to her comfort than| he prayed for Tony; he prayed aloud. It was 
he was last weck, seemed of less importance in| still and solemn in those desolate ficlds; only for 
himself. the thunder of the surf which sccmed to roll 
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The “boarder boy” entertained her better | through earth and heaven. 


than the fisher boy. That was all. Easy Zay, 


“O Lord,” prayed Gus, among the life-everlast- 


in her comfortable blue boating-dress and gay | ings, “I’ve been a mean, miserable fellow. I for- 


blue eyes, allowed herself to be entertained. 


To be sure, she asked Gus to go with them now | girl! If thou wilt make him well’ 


got, Lord, I forgot my little brother Tony for a 
’—Gus paused. 





and then. So did Marlborough. Sometimes Gus | He had been brought up to say his prayers every 
went. But he sat upon the rocks as he did when | day; but he did not do any such thing. He was 
Zay read her French lesson, a little below them, a | astonished to think how long it was since he had 
little out of the way, a little of—and the boy felt, | done any praying. Only Our Father at the Sun- 
not that he was not wanted, but that he would| day school with the rest. He was quite embar- 


not be missed. 


rassed to find that he had almost forgotten how; 


By-and-by he did not sit upon the rocks with | he began again :— 


them any more. He mended the dirty nets, or 
kicked holes with his sullen boots in the sand. 
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her blueness and her eyes and her bracelets and 
all her dainty ways, was just as pretty to Gus as 
she was to Marlborough. Gus was miserable as 
well as Tony. Zay and Marlborough thought of 
themselves and forgot Gus. Gus thought of him- 
self and forgot Tony. Where was the difference ? 

In a dim way, the sick child, thinking the old 
thoughts of sickness, said to himself that to be 
true and self-forgetting and tender were the only 
things in this world worth people’s being different 
for. Only he did not put it to himself in these 
words. He said,— 

“Poor Gus!” and said no more. Suffering had 
made Tony “different”—so different that he did 
not even once think, in the long, solitary days 
when the happy and the unhappy Gus left him 
alone by the window in his hard little chair, to 
blame his brother, or to fret about his lot. Some- 
times he wished he had that pop-gun and that 
pillow. But he never spoke about them now. 

One August night, Gus waked suddenly in his 
attic-room. His mother was there with a lamp in 
her hand. She was white and troubled. She 
said,— 

“Run, Gus, run!” 

“Run where?’ Gus jumped out of bed and 
stood staring. 

“For the doctor—for Tony !” 

Five little words! but as long as he lives those 
five words will seem to Gus as if they belonged 
to another language than the language we speak 
in and live by and are happy in. They belonged 
toa language the boy had never learned in all his 
life before; the language of great grief. 

Oddly enough, the only things he could think 
of as he sped to the doctor’s and back again in 
the dark night, were that pop-gun and thie pillow. 
If Tony dicd and went to heaven without a pop- 
gun——lIf Tony died and told God that his big, 
well brother hadn’t made him a life-everlasting 
pillow——If Tony let the angels know that his 
head was hot, and Mrs. Brazier said that pillow 
would be cool——If all the apostles and people 
should hear that he, Gus, a brave stout chap that 
never told lies, nor hazed little boys, nor cheated 
on fish—that he had neglected a little crippled fel- 
low all summer for the sake of flirting with a 
boarder girl (and a girl that liked another boy 
best, too!)—— 

Gus went over and over these things as he ran. 
He never had hated anything in his life as he 
hated himself that night. He had never loved 
anybody as he knew he should love Tony, if Tony 
would forgive him so far as to get well. 

But Tony had a hemorrhage at the lungs. He 
was very sick. The doctor and his mother hung 
over him. Gus looked on wretchedly. There 
was nothing he could do. Nobody missed him. 
Tony did not ask for hin; did not notice him. It 








“If thou wilt cure my brother Tony,—cured 


sound enough to have one whole long night’s sleep 
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boy. But a great sob came; and with that sob 
he finished his prayer. In the strange color of 
the daybreak which was coming on wild and 
stormy over the gray sca, he clasped his flowers 
tight and made his way weakly home. The dry, 
sweet, sickening odor of the dull white immortelles 
seemed to the boy to fill the earth. It made him 
faint; he crawled into the house, and lay down 
awhile unnoticed with his flowers. 

When his mother came out she looked at him 
closely, and said in the sharp, quick tone she had 
when she was very much excited,— 

“Gus! Some coffee!” 

She gave him the coffee, and took the flowers 
gently from him. ‘You shall see Tony present- 
ly,” she said; “after I’ve got the boarders’ break- 
fast.” 

That was one of the hard things about life in 
her house. Tony might die, but the boarders must 
have their breakfast. 

But Tony was not going to die—that day, at 
least. Gus knew this as soon as he saw him. 

It was about eleven o'clock when they let him 
go in. Gus carricd the white flowers in a big 
bunch under his arm. He walked fast; he felt as 
if he should fall. 

The two boys looked at each other over the foot 
of Tony’s bed. They did not say very much; 
yet it seemed as if they never had said so much to 
each other in all their lives before. 

“I found the porp-gun,” said Tony, in his weak 
little whisper. “It’s a nice one.” 

“T made it yesterday,” said Gus. 

“T wished I was well enough to make it porp,” 
said Tony, fuintly. 

“And I've got the life-everlastings,” went on 
Gus, speaking very fast. “I picked em all night. 
I'll get some more to-day ; I'll get a bushel.” 

“Yes,” said Tony, contentedly; “they do look 
cool. I'm glad.” 

“Tony,” began Gus, “‘Tony—oh, well! Tony, 
old fellow"——but he choked and shook. 

“Hilloa, Gus,” said Tony, just as he always 
had, when nothing was the matter. He held out 
his poor, thin hand. Gus took it; he buried his 
wet face in it. 

“Tony,” he said, “if you'll get well, I'll make 
you a mattress of life-everlastings, and a—and a 
—and a pop-cannon!" 

And so, when their mother came in, Tony was 
laughing, and that part of it was all over. But 
Gus was on his knees by Tony’s bed, rubbing his 
eyes dry with the life-everlasting flowers. 

“But these don’t begin!” said the boys’ mother. 
“You have Just about enongh to fill a pin-cushion. 
You’ve got to pull off all their heads. Use 'em 
so? Well, when Tony had slept on them stems a 
few nights, I guess! You might as well stuff with 


pop-guns.”” 





“Oh, a pop-gun p ow!” said Tony; and they 
all laughed together, softly, so a8 not to hurt him. 

That afternoon Zay and Marlborough were go- 
ing out to row. They stood upon the beach; it 
had not stormed after all. The dory grated on 
the silver sand. The sun was glittering high; the 
waves ran after the young people, as if they had 
all been children at play together. The harbor 
shone with splendor of purple and gold. Zay hada 
new ribbon on her sailor hat; she beat time to the 
tide on the sand with her pretty feet, impatient to 
he off. Marlborough looked at her; he admired 
her very much. 

Across the beach, while they stood there, and 
over the downs and up the rocks and towards the 
cranberry field, trudged a solitary, manly little 
figure in a gingham jumper and overalls and 
cowhide boots. 

‘Where can Gus be going ?” cried Zay, sudden- 
ly. “It’s something about that sickly brother in 
the kitchen L. Let’s go ask how he is before we 
go.” 

“Why, yes,” said Marlborough, willingly; “I 
haven't asked after the chap since dinner. I for- 
got!” 

The two turned their backs on the shining har- 
bor and followed lonely Gus over the dull downs 
and over the gray rocks and through the scatter- 
ing cranberries. 

They found him in the Iife-everlasting fields. 
He looked sober and pale. Zay saw this with the 
quick eye of a little woman. In Zay’s heart, too, 
a tiny pang of self-reproach went stabbing under 
her soft, blue-tlannel dress. She had not troubled 
herself any too much about the fisher-boy, had 
she? Nor about his trouble, either. It bad been 
a vague thing in Zay’s happy thought—“‘sickness 
down stairs"—a fact that gave the old ladies on 
the piazza something to gossip about besides the 
break fast. * 

“How ts Tony?” she began at once in her 
hearty way—that pretty way which had dazzled 
poor Gus all summer long. But Gus looked at 
her straight and steadily over the life-everlastings. 
He could bear her ways very well to-day. He did 
not mind. He had other things to think of. 

“He wasn’t but just alive last night,” said Gus, 
gravely. He felt a queer change of feeling towards 
Zay, like the ebb of a wave. 

His little crippled brother seemed of so much 
More importance to him than all the boarder-girls 
in the world! 

“Oh! so bad as that?” cried sympathetic Zay. 
“Tell us all about it, Gus.” 

“T've ent nothing to tell.” said Gne, with « kind 
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looked a little pale, and very sorry. 

“We didn’t know,” she said, timidly—“Marl- 
borough and I—how sick he was. I haven't seen 
or heard anything of you lately, Gus. You de- 
serted me.” 

“Did 1?” asked Gus, indifferently. He bent 
over the white flowers. The fisher-boy felt that 
Zay ought to apologize to him somehow, if she 
was @ lady. 

“Gus,” said Zay, quickly, “I’m sorry.” 

Gus nodded. He did not say anything. 

“What are you doing ?” went on the little lady, 
eagerly. ‘Can't we help ?” 

“I’m making Tony a life-everlasting pillow,” 
said Gus, looking up pleasantly. 

“A lite-everlasting pillow!” cried Zay, in ber 
little accented way. ‘Why, how funny! Oh, 
we'll help. Marlborough—go home and ask 
mother for my basket with the cherry bow on it, 
please. We'll fill it fudi. We'll have it done be- 
fore night. You'll nerer do it alone. Oh, and 
Marlborough! Just you tell mother I want my 
new, broad, cherry silk sash, and some silk and 
a thimble, and I'll wear the old plaid one—and 
explain to her when I come down. Tell her it’s 
very important business!" 

“You have to pull off their heads,” observed 
Gus, when he and Zay were left alone in the still 
and shining place. 

“Oh, to think of beheading an immortal flower!” 
laughed Zay. And positively, nothing more ten- 
der than this passed between Zay and Gus till 
Marlborough came back. They all three sat and 
beheaded life-everlastings till the sun dipped into 
the harbor, and the glorious colors came on that 
precede the twilight and promise the morning. 

Before the next sunset, all those guillotined 
flowers dried, crushed, crowded, sweet and clean,— 
in the prettiest gherry-silk pillow-case that ever a 
dainty fancy thought ot, or dainty fingers sewed, 
—lay cool beneath Tony's poor hot head. Tony 
put the pop-gun beneath the life-everlasting pil- 
low, and patted Gus on the cheek, and tried to go 
to sleep. 

I wish the story ended here. I wish Tony had 
not tried so hard and failed so often to slcep sll 
night long upon the pretty pillow. I wish he had 
grown better and stronger every day. I wish he 
had stayed long enough to be wheeled up over the 
cranberry fields, among the life-everlastings in the 
wheel-chair Zay promised to send down this spring 
as soon as the rains were over, and the brown 
beach firm. I wish he bad grown as well and 
happy as he grew patient and pale—poor little 
Tony! 

But I am glad he lingered so long in the warm, 
sunny room, beside the window that overlooked 
the winter sea. I am glad that the first thing he 
saw in the morning, and tlc lust at night, and the 
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dearest thing at all times, was the gingham jumper 
with the stout arms in it that lifted and held him, 
and the stout heart under it that loved and 
blessed him, and the sorry eyes above it that never 
forgot him. Iam glad Gus did not have to wait 
to become ‘‘a gentleman” to be a tender brother, 
faithful from the beginning to the end. And I am 
glad that at last, one day, tired out with pain, 
Tony turned his face and found the thing which 
Gus, on his knees, had asked for him that night 
among the flowers—a “good long night’s sleep” 
upon the life-everlasting pillow. 
SS 


For the Companion, 


NURSE NORAH'S DISMAY. 


Whatever't! we do, me by, me prence! 
An’ what'll we do, me gafri, me quane! 
‘Och! wurra the day 
‘That I crossed the big say! 
King Boggin’s gay rigimint’s pitchin‘ their tints, 
‘The sasslest crew,—troth, {t's plain to be sane! 
An’ it’s campin’ they are here away! 


Och! but I'm afeard, me b'y, me prence! 

It’s the death o’ me sure, me gairl, me quane! 
For sojers ts bowld, 
‘An’ hiddy to howld,— 

Jist look at ‘em now, pakin’ there troo the fince! 
They wears all knay-briches o' shamrock ne, 
‘An’ the alsy, big hats o' bright igowld. 

‘Wherever'll we go. me b‘y, me prence! 
An’ what'll we do, me gafrl, me quane! 
Tvery man stands ag’ yard 
Up.and down the grang sward:— 
It's kilt we are, jewels, {ntoirely! The jints,— 
Evil % awazy wid ’em! go consated and mai 
pey're prancin’ all over the yard! 


‘What's that yer a-sayin', me b’y, me prence! 
An’ it's you thas a-laughin’, me gairl, me quane! 
An’ hev they thrue, jewels mine, 











Napther, sword nor k’yarbine! 
Faith, Sie ctl ver makes o’ them, barrin’ niver me 
8, 


Inte,— 
They knows the brave sojer in yillah and grane,— 
* God love ‘im—the wente dandeline! 
Mrs. AGNES E. MITCHELL. 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT TITUS AND THE GULGER. 


‘The year before I started The Lone Star Patriot, 1 
worked out by the season to get the capital for my 
press, font of type, etc. I obtained employment ofa 
very eccentric old lady in Cook County, known there- 
abouts as “Aunt Titus,” and took my pay in bogs. 

If any reader be inclined to marvel at the evidently 
prostrate condition of the publisher and editor of the 
Putriot’s Gnances at that period, it will probably be suffl- 
cient explanation to aay that the above-sald person had 
that winter come down into Texas from the Black Hille 
country, to which El Dorado of Hoax he bad gone out 
with other adventurous youngsters from the East. 

‘Aunt Titus’ place was in a cotton-wood bottom, on a 
creek at the head-waters of Trinity River, and her estab- 
lishment bere consisted of a long, narrow cabin of split 
logs well set up on blocks, to keep out the rattlesnakes, 
and a corn-crib, to which must be added eight or ten 
plg.tys, all within a circuit of twenty or thirty rods. 

‘The cabin, though a common enough home out here, 
deserven a word of further description for Eastern 
readers. 

It was no more than twelve feet wide, but over forty 
feet long. At each end was a room, or rather stoop, 
over which the roof projected, but with the end not 
boarded up. In the middle were two rooms with doors; 
and over these were two low lofts in one of which I had 
my bumble bed on a tick filled with corn-shucks. 

"The old lndy’s property here consisted of an indefinite 
tract of land along the creek and some hundreds of 
hogs. She did not know how many he had herself; 
for if the truth were known, I imagine the old dame 
could not count much above twenty, and there were 
certainly six hundred hogs. But if one of these hogs 
was gone, she would miss it. 

She knew them all by sight; not all the little pigs, of 
course, but all the yearlings and older, and they were 
of all possible markings of black-and-white. 

She had names for all the older ones. There was 
“Andrew Jackson,” “Abe Lincoln” and “Bob,” ‘Solo- 
mon,” “Solomon's Mother,” and ‘Solomon's Sister,” 
also “Adam” and “Eve,” with a score of others which 
the old Iady’s fancy and limited reading suggested to 
her. 

She was an Arkansas woman, a widow now for 
twenty years or more, and a thorough old pioneer. 

Her eye was as keen as a bawk’s, though she must 
have been then considerably past sixty. Corns were 
her only ailment. She went bare-foot half the time, to 
ease those corns. 

‘Without exception, she was the roughest woman I 
ever met. I say nothing of her talk, for none of these 
frontier people ever stop to pick words; but the old 
lady would readily give any one a beating who crossed 
her wishes. 

She kept an fron poker which she used to heat in the 











fire for any vagabond Indians who made their appear- 
ance on the premises; but her ordinary baton, for mem- 
bers of the family, was a eprig-broom which ehe used 
to first dash into the fire, then give chase after the 
offender with it crackling and smoking. 

Little Luke, her eight-year-old grandson, and “King,” 
a black boy of eighteen or twenty who lived with her, 
had frequent experience of the sprig-broom. 

I naturally supposed myself exempt from such casti- 
gations, on hiring. But venturing to le for a second 
nap one morning, during my first month with her, after 
she had blown the horn, I found out my mistake. For 
I suddenly waked to find the old lady with her broom 
coming up the ladder. 

“Look b’yar, yer sleepy Yank!" she called to me. 
“what do I hire yer fer? What do I feed yer fer? 
YN sborten up thet Yankee snore o’ you! with 
which she fell upon me with the broom and gave me a 
most unmercifal beating, through the coverlet, ending 
up with,— 

“Thar now, yer eyes are open, be they? Git out oO 
this!” 

‘The reader will conclude from what I have written 
that Aunt Titus was almostasavage. Onthecontrary, 
she was one of the best-hearted old creatures. It was 
her way, that was all. 

She fed me well, and patched, washed and mended 
my clothes—which sadly needed such repairs when I 
first arrived at ber place—as kindly and as carefully as 

any mother could have done. 

It was my business at Aunt Titus’ to plant three or 
four acres of corn and a patch of sweet potatoes; and I 

had then to inclose the erop with a log-fence, to keep 





out the hogs. Nights and mornings, too, It was my 
work to assiat King to “‘rowse out” and ‘get home” 
these interesting animals. Commonly, however, they 
all came home readily and of their own accord, at sun- 
set—when the old lady called them. 

Calling the hogs home is an art, perhaps I should say 
an accomplishment, not posecssed and not to be ac- 
quired by any and every tyro. It requires /unga, to- 
gether with a peculiarly modulated voice and heredi- 
tary knack. . 

Aunt Titus had all these—had brought them with her 
from “‘old Arkansas.” 

First, the old lady would sound the horn, long and 
loud. It was a tremendous tin horn near four feet long. 
‘You could hear that horn two milee—sometimes three. 
‘That meant, “Attention, hogs! Stop rooting!” 

The old Indy would then set her hands on her broad 
hips, inflate her chest, and throwing out her chin, com- 
mence to call,— 

“Choog—choo-00-00g — choo-00-00g — choo-00-00g — 
cho0-00-00g—choo-00-00g—choo-00-n0g—choo-00-00g— 
choo-00-00g—choo-00-00g—choo-00-00g !"" 

The call would continue several minutes at a time al- 
most without a break! And you could hear her 
aa far os you could hear the horn. Choog, choog meant 
“Come home, bogs, and get your corn.” 

‘You should have seen them come! and heard them, 
too! 

From up and down the creek, all six bundred of 
them, crasbing through the brush, barking and grunt- 
ing, with here and there a ebrill, long-drawn squeal, 
they would come, for two or three miles, streaming 
along, neck and neck, faster than a dog would run. 

It was not often that one stayed bebind. A few bas- 
kets of corn thrown out each night sufficed to keep 
them in this habit of coming home at call. 

‘Aunt Titus’ hogs almost wholly got their own Hying. 
‘They ranged up and down the bottom for a long way 
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negro was given the tin wash boiler and a tin pot cover. 
These he was to clash together every few minutes. 

I went back to bed, for it was not yet midnight and I 
was very tired that night; we had been building a log 
fence during the day. 

King was tired, too, it would appear. 

‘With the first peep of daylight, Aunt Titus called 
me; and on going down to the cottonwood, we saw 
King outstretched betwixt the boiler and the pot cover 
sound asleep! and there was now no gulger up the tree! 
The beast had come down over King and gone. 

“You King!” screamed the old lady, ‘‘you King. I 
wish thet ar guiger hed eat you up!” 

Luckily for King the sprig broom was not at hand. 

The panther was not kept away long. During the 
month of June, it caught five oraix of the hogs; and if 
I remember aright, it was not till the night of the 3d of 
July that we had our final scrimmage with the creature. 

In response to the ordinary nocturnal outery, Aunt 
‘Titus and the darkey had sallied forth; and I had only 
remained behind to search for the cap box. When, af- 
ter a minute or two, I came out with the gun, the old 
lady had discovered the beast throttling and sucking 
the blood of a shote inside one of the log hog-stys. 
Upon her rushing to the doorway, the creature rose up 
before her, snuffling and covered with gore, growling 
savagely. 

But atout old Aunt Titus stood her ground. 

“Here, you Yankee George, with your gun!” she 
exclaimed, ina furious tone; whereupon the panther 
leaped through a hole in the low roof of the sty and 
from the roof spraug into a post onk in the rear. 

“Treed!” she screamed. “Gulger’s treed! Here 
you, with the gun!” 

It was not a high tree, but had a very thick top; and 
the night was dark. The negro was sent in for the lan- 
tern, but even then we could make out nothing up in 





the dark, thick top where the panther lay still. 





on both aldes the creek, rooting out ground-nuts, brakes 
and tender roots; and towards autumn they got a great 


| deal of mast. 


Every week they turned the soft, black soil all over, 
hundreds of acres of it, as thoroughly and‘as deep as a 
plough would do it; and without any feeding the most 
of them got in good condition, for frontier hogs, in the 
fall. 

But that was a “queer” country then; and Aunt Ti- 
tus was not without her troubles and “worries.” The 
Indians and the “muetangers” now and then made a 
raid on her freeh pork preserves; awful squealing would 
be heard in the distance, and three or four pigs would 
fail to come home. 

‘These mustangers, I may explain, are prairie free- 
booters who professedly make catching wild horses 
their business. 

‘Then, too, some hungry emigrant family, journeying 
by in their covered wagon, would not scruple to shoot 
one, never more than one, But the old lady’s chiefsource 
of affliction the season I worked for her was a “gul- 
ger;” that at least was her name for it. 

It is the same creature which some of the settlers 
this way call a leopard and others a tiger. Further 
west in Arizonaand California they callit alion. Prop- 
erly it is a panther, intermediate, as I think, with the 
jaguar, for the animals I have seen are tawny and some- 
what mottled. 

This particular gulger had got a taste of Aunt Titus’ 
pork and kept about the bottom all summer, never 
troublesome by day, but very bold and pereistent in 
{ts forays on dark wet nights. It was a common thing 
to be roused out of sound sicep at dead of night by the 
squeals of some luckless pig, and the old lady's shouts 
to King and me,— 

“Thet ole gulger's come agin! You King! You 
"Yankee George’! Oug with yer! Git the gun! Git 
the lantern!” 

King and I would rush out'in the direction of the 
trouble—generally too late; the galger would be gone 
with its pig. Time and again it carried, or dragged, 
off hogs which must have weighed a hundred and fifty 
pounds. After that there would be peace for several 
nights. 

One night the beast either got hold of a bigger ple 
than {t could well handle, or else it was eet upon by 
the old Adams and Solomons of the drove; there was a 
terrific outcry! As I ran out, followed by King and 
the old lady, I had a glimpee of the marauder stealing 
off from amongat the excited hogs, and I fired at it, 
whereupon it flew up a great cottonwood, its claws 
making a great scratching in the bark. 

“Hooray! cried the old Indy. ‘The gulger’s treed! 
Load up yer gun, Yankee George!” 

But the cottonwood was so tall, and the top so leafy 
and thick, that it was impossible to see whereabouts in 
it the creature was. So, after a vast deal of peeking 
and squinting, King waseet to watch, and wait for day- 
light; and to keep the beast from coming down, the 








Aunt Titus, who was in her old tow and linen bed- 
gown and barefoot, ran round the tree in great excite. 
ment. ‘He's mine at last!" she cried. ‘‘He shan’t git 
off this time! O my! how this 'ere dew do make my 
corns sing!"" 

Bhe bade King fetch the well-pole, and then putting 
the lantern on one end of that, poked it slowly up into 
the oak top. 

“Now, Yankee George, do yer best this time. Watch 
sbarp! Don't yer dare ter miss ‘im! Omy! I'll cut 
that toe off to-morrer, sure’s ever I kin find chisel and 
mallet!” 

‘All at once, the gulger, which had been lying quiet on 
a limb watching the light, gave a spit, a growl anda 
bound out of the tree, oversetting lantern and pole, and 
coming down, partly upon the old lady. 

I had caught a glimpec of the brute and fired just as 
itjumped. ‘That was why Itfell 0 heavily. Aunt Ti- 
tus was upset, and received a few rents in her old gown, 
but was on her feet the next moment—belaboring the 
gulger, which now yawled hideously, and tried to craw! 
away. 

%Q yer tlke! © yer pork thief! Yer eneakin, pig- 
eatin’ varmint! I'll be the death o’ yer!” and she 
thrashed the poor brute with the well-pole till she fairly 
beat the life out of it. 

It wasa fine, large, glossy male panther, fat with so 
much easily gotten pork. From the tip of ite muzzle 
to the end of ita tail, it lucked but an inch or two of 
being as long as the ten-foot pole which I laid on it, out 
of curioalty, the next morning; and for a guess, Ishould 
say it would have weighed two hundred pounds. 

‘Aunt Titus rested in peace for some weeke after this, 
save for those corns. 

“J'd ruther fight ten gulgers than hev one corn like 
this b'yar one,” she used to say. 
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PLANTS THAT SHINE. 

Beauty is itself a brilliancy, and poetically may be 
said to “shine.” We are told that some kinds of beau. 
tiful flowers are luminous; but the luminousness 
does not imply beauty, for the species of vegetation that 
give out light include some very ugly ones. A writer 
thus describes the appearance of fungus growth in a 
cave in New Mexico to a party of explorers: 

Oval balls of light blazed from behind the eolumns, 
confronting them at every step, while as far as they 
could see, gleaming and sparkling, the mysterious lights 
appeared, making the cavern a realization of old tales 
of enchantment. One of the men struck at one of the 
glowing spots and knocked it down. Carefully taking 
up the object that still glowed but gave out no heat, 
they felt their way into outer air only to find that they 
carried an insignificant toad-stool, a fungus that lost its 


phosphorescent light soon after sunset, while the exhil- 
bition given at times by the oriental poppy, probably 
by the oxidation of some bydro-carbon it secretes, ia ex- 
tremely wonderful. Poke-weed, at certain times, gleams 
with the richest tint, and explains some of the mysteri- 
ous lights that are often seen by the belisvers in ghosts. 
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ALL THAT LASTS. 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away; 
Halve of nay youth, ye are frosted and Tay: 
Hyce of my youth. your keen sight {a no more 
Cheeks of niy youth, ye are furrowed all o'e! 
Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone: 

Thonglits of my youth, your gay visions are fown. 


Davs of my youth, I wish not to recall; 

Halrs of my youth, I'm content ye should fall; 
Eyes of my youth, ye muely evil have seen: 

Cheeks of my youth, bathed In tears have you been, 
‘Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray: 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay? 


Days of my age, ye will shortly be 3 
Pains of ny age, ver awhile ye can lasts 
Joys of my age, In true wisdom delight; 
Eyes ot my age. be religion your light; 

oughts of my age, dread ye not the cold cod: 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God. 











For the Companion. 


THE AIR OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
ROOMS. 


By Ool. George E. Waring, 

Boys and girls have only half a chance in life, no mat- 
ter how well they may be fed, nor how much exercise 
they may take, If their indoor houre—more than halfof 
all their hours—are passed in an impure air. 

‘The air that passes through our lungs, like a river 
flowing through a town, furnishes the needed cleansing 
element, and washes away all impuritive—but the im. 
purities foul the air as they do the water. 

Just as those who live at the lower end of the town 
get dirty water for their use, 60 those who breathe air 
which other persons have breathed get dirty air for 
theirs. If, instead ofa large river, it were only a small 
pool, with no fresh water inlet, then a single household 
would soon make its water supply filthy; and, in like 
manner, the unrenewed air of a small room must in 
time be affected by the breathing and by the skin-ex- 
halations of a single occupant. 

It is not my purpose to go into a scientific discussion 
of the subject. Wee will leave carbolic acid and oxygen 
to the chemists, and the aeration of the blood and the 
philosophy of respiration to the physiologists. What 
immediately concerns us ie the more directly practical 
questions of the way in which good air and bad air af. 
fect us, and of the way in which we may get rid of bud 
air and secure a supply of good air. 

Every boy who has watched the habits and conduct 
of the fishes must have noticed that ina rapid brook, 
whose tumbling and rapid course fill ita water with 
fresh air, the trout—which seeks such well-ventilated 
spote—is active and agile and given over to a life of 
sport, while in stiller waters, which get air only by 
slow absorption, the sucker and the eel lead lives of 
sluggish indifference. im 

If we examine streams fouled by the refuse of towns, 
we tind them often devoid of fish. The contained air 
of the water is spent in oxidizing impurities, and not 
enough is left to keep the fish alive. 

‘The illustration is pat to our purpose. The differ. 
ence is one of degree only. Both the child and the fish 
must bave air, or they cannot live. The child needs the 
moat air, but be needs it for the same reason, he makes 
the same use of it, and his spirit and vigor will go up or 
down according as the purity and abundance of bis air 
supply increases or diminishes. 

Old-fashioned rooms, with old-fashioned: wood-fires, 
and old-fashioned rattling window-sashes, kept the 
country children of the past generation as rosy and ro- 
bust as a bad diet, and too much of tt, would allow. 

Our modern rooms, with close stoves, and weather- 
atrips, have turned too many of our modern children 
into pale and inanimate weaklings—in whom even appe- 
tite has come to be a failing faculty. There are other 
things besides ventilation which have to do with our 
health, but none which exert such a universal influence 
in all clvilized communities. 

The simple mechanical principles to be borne in mind 
when we attempt to improve the ventilation of a room 
are these: 

1. The room being full of alr already, no more can be 
put into it unless some is at the same time let out of 
it. ‘ 

2. As the room must always be full of air, none can 
be taken out of it unless some is at the same time let 
into it. 

8. Means of Inlet and means of outlet being provided, 
natural causes will get up asufficient movement—Iin any 
ordinary room—for a proper change of air. 

4. Air moves faster through a large bole than through 
a small one; through a round hole than through a 
square one; and through a straight pipe than through a 
crooked one. It moves faster through one hole of one 
foot area than through two holes of half a foot area,— 
network, screens, and “registers” impeding its flow 
very much. 

If the room Is tight, having weather-strips on all the 
doors and windows, and the keyholes stuffed with cot- 
ton, the best chimney will not “draw ;” the fire will be 
supplied with air partly by crevices which have escaped 
our stopping, but partly by roturn currents down the 
chimney, puffing smoke into the room in the intervals 
of its gasping. Open a door, so that fresh air can enter, 
and the fire will draw at once. 

If the room is tight, and we open the window slightly, 
very little alr will enter, because that which in already 
inside can escape only by contesting this single passage ; 
take down the fireboard ‘ts as to open the chimney, 
and a free circilation is sct ufdmmediately. 

‘The movervent of the outer air, and the difference of 
temperature between fhe room and the outside of the 
house, will prevent stagnation If the means of admission 
and escape are adequate. The alr may come down the 
cool chimney in summer and flow out through the open 
door, or it may come in at the door and go out through 
the chimney. 

In one way or the other,—if the doorand the chimney 
constitute the only channel,—e circulation will be kept 
up through them. 

“‘Window-netting and register-grating seriously imped¢ 














glow in the daylight. 

Many of our native flowers, especially the yellow and 
bright-tinted ones, such as the sunflower, marigold, etc., 
bave often been observed giving out minute fashes of 


the flow of air. If they are used, the window must be 
opened wider and the register flue must be larger to 
make up for the obstruction. . 

‘Ventilating flues should be large (preferably round), 
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as straight as possible, and as smooth as possible. 
Bends, angles, contractions, and asperities are great 
drawbacks. A 4x8 flue in a brick wall, its sides 
roughened by protruding mortar, its course dodg- 
ing about among chimney fiues and bending 
bricks, and its mouth smothered with the fancy 
work of a register,—even when its top is not 
closed with a flag stone, as is very often the case,— 
is a very mild type of ventilator. Unless it 
runs beside a kitchen chimney (the only one 
that is hot all the year round) it had better be 
disregarded. 






Young people do not build the house in which 
they live, and it seems slow work to impress 
those who do build them with the importance 
of improved ventilation. 





Fortunately, a very simple method, invented 
hy Dr. Hinkes-Bird, of London, and called by 
him Ventilation,” solves the problem 


in a very satisfactory way. 
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Of course, in building a new house,—or by do- 
ing troublesome work in an old house,—some- 
thing more effective might be done, but this device 
of Dr. Bird's will secure the most essential condi- 
tion of “fresh air without draught,” and it is with- 
in the reach of all. 

It requires no other appliance than a strip of 
planed pine, as long as the width of the window- 
sash, and from two to three inches wide. 

Thi 
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is regulated by the thickness of the sash, or the 
space between the meeting-bars and the panes of 
glass. The accompanying cut shows the arrange- 
ment. 

The admission of a horizontal current into the 
room, or of a downward current (as the natural 
tendency of cold air entering a warm room is 
downward), occasions draughts; but by this ar- 
rangement the air comes in with a strong upward 
movement, and is found to diffuse itself so uni- 
formly through the atmosphere of the room as to 
produce no sensible currents at the height of the 
heads of persons occupying it. 

Since Dr. Bird’s suggestion was made, several 
elaborate and costly systems have been devised, 
patented, and published with much éclat, having 
for their object the introduction of air by vertical 
currents. None of them are more effective than 
this “costless” and unpatented method. 

While the means described is adequate to the 
sufficient ventilation of any ordinary room, so far 
as the fresh air supply is concerned, its efficiency 
will be in exact proportion to the capacity of the 
room to receive air. 

In other words, while this {sa satisfactory meth- 
od of iniet, it will have little effect unless there be 
also furnished proper means of outlet,—for two 
volumes of air cannot (at the natural pressure) 
occupy the same space at the same time. 

If windows on opposite sides of the room are 
arranged as indicated, then when there is a move- 
ment of the outer air there will be an entrance at 
one side and an exit at the other. 

In time of dead calm the ventilation would be 
ineffective. For this reason, perfect ventilation at 
all times requires that there should be some suita- 
ble exhaust flue—such as a warm chimney. This, 
in combination with even a single window so ar- 
ranged, will constitute a complete and satisfactory 
means of ventilation. 

A close room can be ventilated by a single win- 
dow—in calm weather—only by so wide an open- 
ing of the sash as would be uncomfortable in win- 
ter. Fortunately, few rooms are so tightly con- 
structed that there are not such considerable means 
of escape through imperfections of workmanship 
as will enable Dr. Bird's system to be applied with 
measurably good effect. 

So much for the means for obtaining our air 
supply. Volumes have been written about it, but 
this unusually accessible method secures all that 
is needed, and secures it in a cheap and adequate 
way. 

The occasion for a fresh air supply it needs no 
long treatise to explain. Our lungs and our skin 
are the means for getting rid of impure matters 
evolved in the economy of eur bodies. Like all 
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other of our impure rejections, they are hurtfal if 
kept about us. 

The boundless air that is all about us is the me- 
dium by which our foul exhalations are diluted, 
changed, and removed. We need fresh air as 
much as a stove does. Deprived of it, our damp- 
ers are shut off, our fire grows dull, and we are 
choked by our own smoke. 















Supplied with it, our clean lungs and fresh skins 
perform their offices briskly, and we get out of our 
existence all the good that our condition and our 
circumstances permit to us. 

Agee 


8ST. AUGUSTINE'S LADDER. 
All common things, each day's events, 

‘That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by which we may ascend, 
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Prince Rudolph was united to the Princess 
Stephanie of Belgium, one stately figure, which in 
other days would have graced the scene, was ab- 
sent. 

In the midst of all these brilllant rejoicings, the 
King of the Belgians must have thought, with a 
sorrowful pang, of the lovely and bright sister, 
who, twenty-four years ago, married with similar 
festivities the husband of her choice and love; and 
who now wanders, her reason fled and her beauty 
gone, among the hushed corridors of Lacken. 

No history, indeed, could be more sad or more 
tragic than that of the unfortunate Princess Car- 
lotta of Belgium, the ex-Empress of Mexico, and 
Archduchess of Austria. It has been one of those 
dark romances which, ever and anon in the annals 
of men, bring home to the memory of monarchs 
and potentates that, high as they are placed, they 
arc not exempt from the misfortunes and miseries 
which are the lot of mankind. 

It was on a bright July day in 1857 that the 
young Princess Carlotta, then seventeen years old, 
but already tall, stately, and full of sweet woman- 
ly graces, and gifted with an intelligence far su- 
perior to that of most princesses, wedded the gal- 
lant and amiable young Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of the Emperor of Austria. 

No couple, even royal, ever started in life with 
more delightful prospects of happiness. They 
were devotedly attached to cach other. Wealth, 
in all profusion, was theirs. Their royal rank 
brought with it no cares, but honor, distinction, 
and case wherever they went. Their familics were 
proud of them, and they seemed born to exist in 
an atmosphere of love, pleasure, and respect. 

But in an evil day the Archduke Maximilian 
was tempted with an offer which fired his ambi- 
tion; and his bright young wife shared this proud 
feeling with him. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. had conquered 
Mexico with his French armies; and now offered 
to Maximilian the crown of the conquered coun- 
try, with the state and titleof Emperor. The daz- 
zling bauble was easily accepted, and Maximilian, 
with Carlotta, went to Mexico, and assumed its 
throne. 

His day of Imperial glory, however, was brief. 
He was sustained on the throne by French bayo- 
nets, against the will of the Mexican people. Na- 
poleon had conquered Mexico while our civil war 
was going on, and although the United States ob- 
jected to his proceeding, we were in no condition 
to resist it. 

Not long after Maximilian became Emperor, 
however, our civil war cameto an end. Then our 
government fairly demanded that the French 
troops should be withdrawn from Mexico, Napo- 








leon was too wise not to heed the demand; and 


soon all the French soldiers left the Mexican terri- 
tory. 

This left poor Maximilian face to face with the 
Mexicans, who had always been hostile to his rule. 
The Empress Carlotta saw that her husband’s 
crown was in danger, and that his very life was in 
peril. 
Like a noble wife and a heroic woman, she has- 
tened across the Atlantic, and threw herself at 
Napoleon’s feet. She implored him, with the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, not to desert her 
husband in the hour of his danger; not to leave 
him at the mercy of the half-barbarous Mexicans. 
But Napoleon was obdurate; he would not listen 
to her appeal. Half-frenzied with this repulse, 
Carlotta repaired to the Pope, and begged him to 
persuade Napoleon. But the Pope, too, was 
powerless to aid her. 

She returned with sad heart to Mexico. It was 
not long before her worst fears were realized. The 
Mexicans rose in revolt; and easily subdued the 
adherents of Maximilian. They took him prison- 
er, and almost before the world knewthat he was 
in their hands, he was taken out and shot. 

Under this blow, the devoted young wife's rea- 
son gave way. She was taken back to her child- 
hood’s home in Belgium, # raving maniac. After 
awhile, she became calmer, and a melancholy 
madness took the place of her frenzy. But the 
light of her mind had gone out forever. And now, 
at forty, she is a sad, harmless lunatic. She wan- 
ders through the palace where she is confined, and 
still imagines Maximilian alive, and she an Em- 
press; and holds fancied conversations with the 
personages who were concerned in the tragic 
events ot her life. 

Surely never did ambition have a sadder ending, 
or love a more tragic sequel. 

fee ea 
For the Companion. 
THE GRANDMOTHER. 


(From the French.) 
“Grandmother, what makes your hair so white?” 
“Child, itis the winter, It Is the snows of years.” 


“How Is it your eves have lost their light 
“It is because I have shed so many tears.” 
“What made those wrinkles I see i your check ?” 
“They were ploughed by trouble, by trials sore.” 
What inakes you bow 80, and Jook 80 meek ?” 
“A wind from heaven, I belong here no more.” 
“ But why do you always murmur, say 
‘When you hug and kiss me?” “My chitd, I pray.” 








DIVORCE. 

American divorces have a bad name, and they 
deserve it. In Catholic countries there are no di- 
vorees. A man and woman once married are 
married for life. No matter how grievously either 
of them mav have sinned aeninat the other they 


& divorce by the Pope. 

All Protestant countries have laws of divorce. 
These vary in strictness and 1n the list of offences 
for which a legal separation may be decreed. The 
law of England, for example, will give a woman 
a divorce from her husband if he beats her cruelly. 
In some of the United States a wife can have a 
divorce for no better reason than “incompatibility 
of temper,” which may mean no more than that 
the woman dots not like the man she has married. 

In most of our States the number of divorces 
that are obtained each year is appalling. They 
form a large percentage of the marriages. They 
are granted for slight causes and an exceedingly 
doubtful testimony. Sometimes a separation is 
decreed when one of the partics interested is wholly 
ignorant that a petition for divorce has been 
lodged. 

There are lawycrs, so-called, who advertise that 
they will procure divorces secretly. That means 
that they will obtain a divorce for any husband or 
wife without any notice to the wife or husband 
who may be interested to prevent it. 

A case came some time ago before the English 
divorce court,—for there is but one divorce court 
for all the millions of peopie in England. A wom- 
an asked for a divorce from a husband, who had 
already been granted one from her by a Kansas 
court. 

It seems that this man, some twelve years ago, 
left Birmingham, England, to avoid his creditors. 
His wife remained behind When he arrived in 
this country he sent for her to join him. She re- 
fused todo so. He continued to correspond with 
her until the autumn of 1872. In the March of 
1873, he petitioned the Kansas court for a divorce, 
and obtained it. After a few months he married 
again. 

The reason he gave for asking a divorce was, 
that his wife had deserted him, when, in fact, he 
had deserted her, and had not sent hera dollar 
for her support. The Kansas court was satistied 
with the man’s assertion that he had notified his 
wife that he desired a divorce. But the woman 
learned of the suit for divorce only when the case 
had been decided and her husband declared free. 

The English court would not admit the justice 
or legality of such nonsense. It held that the man 
was still a British subject and under English laws ; 
and under English laws a marriage cannot be dis- 
solved in another country for a reason which is 
not recognized in England as a proper cause for 
divorce. Desertion not being such a cause, the 
English court decided that the Kansas divorce was 
illegal, and gave the woman a divorce because of 
her husband's bigamy. ‘The lesson is a good one. 
The ioose netions held in this country on the sub- 





ject of marriage are a crime against society. 
Unions that can be lightly broken, are lightly 
made. The girl who answered her maiden aunt’s 
declaration that it is a solemn thing to be mar- 
ried, by the remark that “it is a great deal more 
solemn not to be,” put in shape the prevalent idea 
that it is a good thing to be married anyhow. 

It is not a good thing to be married anyhow. 
Marriage is good only when there is mutual love 
and respect between the parties tothe contract. 
Where these are lacking, the wish for separation 
follows inevitably. No lover of good morals de- 
nies the necessity of a reform in the divorce laws 
of this country, but the proper place to begin the 
reform is by inculcating true ideas in the young of 
the sanctity of marriage. It is the most sacred of 
all human relations. God honors and blesses it. 
He intended it as a union for life, and not to be 
broken save for the gravest of reasons. 

———_+e+___ 
WOMEN’S WORK FOR MEN. 

‘The well-known saying, “A man must ask bis wife's 
permission to become rich,” might, very properly, be 
so enlarged as to include every object of bis ambition. 
A popular lecturer on religious and scientific subjects, 
in this country, speake of his wife as his admirable 
and indispensable help-mect, and loves to tell of the 
watch and care she takes of him, her “big boy.” She 
looks after his correspondence, guards bis hours of 
study, and exercises a general supervision of all his in- 
terests in a way that {is all the more effective for being 
quiet and unobtrusive. 

Mr. Emerson owes much to the faithfulness of his 
daughter Ellen, of whom some one says that she “bas 
the face of a saint and the garb of a Quakeress.” He 
never appears in public without her. For he is seventy- 
seven years old, and bis memory plays him such tricks 
as would put him into confusion, were bis daughter not 
his other and more retentive memory. He finds It diffi- 
cult to grasp a new name or to recall technical words. 
“What 1s your brotber’s profession, Ellen?” he asked 
recently, after trying to mention his son's business and 
failing. ‘‘A physician, father,” said the daughter. 

Ellen bas charge of his manuscripts, and when asked 
what lecture her father would deliver before the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, replied, “I kave not de- 
cided, und I may not let bim Jecture at all.” 

These two noble women may serve to illustrate the 
active help which men receive from wives and daugh- 
ters. But that fea emall part of the aid they give to 
husbands and fathers. For their influence in making 
men over and stimulating them to become wiser and 
better is quiet and constant. An illustration of this 
ever-present, ever-working, all-surrounding influence is 
given in the reply of Mr. Burdette, the humorist of the 
Burlington Hawkeye, declining to attend a reunion st 
Chautauqua on account of his wife. He wrote,— 

“Her little serene bighness is in utter helplessnces, 
unable to stand alone; for years she has been unable to 
walk, her helpless hands folded in her lap. She must 

take hy ee: er. 
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“ Re Ha out of 
her eyes, und for more than balf as long I have secn 
her sitting in patient helplessness, and I bave never 
heard a complaining murmur from ber lips while she 
has served as those who only stand and wait, never 
doubting the wiedom and the goodness of the Father _ 
whose hand bas been laid on her so heavily.” 


—— — +0 __ 


AUGUST NIGHTS, 

The nights of August will be made interesting by the 
presence of the three planets Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars, all drawing near opposition, when they are larg- 
est, brightest, and best situated for observation. 

They will soon be visible throughout the entire night. 
They rise now between eleven and twelve o'clock in 
the evening. 

Saturn is the first to appear, five degrees south of the 
sunrise point, about a quarter aftcr eleven o'clock. Ju- 
piter comes next, close to the sunrise point, about twen- 
ty minutes before twelve o’clock. Mars rises latest, 
one degree north of the eunrise point, about midnight. 

At the end of the month these planets will rise nearly 
two hours earlicr, retaining the same order. 

‘The reason the stars rise earlier every night may be 
casily explained. They, like the sun, seem to rise in 
the east and set in the west, because the earth turns 
on her axis once in twenty-four hours. She is at the 
same time moving in her path around the sun, and this 
makes the stars ecem to rise four minutes earlier every 
night, or two hours earlier every month. The fixed 
stars never change their position with regard to the 
other stars, but the plancts are always on the move, as 
their name, meaning “wanderers,” implics. 

Their risings and settings are not therefore strictly 
conformable to the same rule, and it is not quite 60 
easy to follow their course. Astronomers, however, 
map out their track eo plainly that intelligent observers 
can easily trace their paths. 

‘Venus will bea bright morning star during the month, 
rising nearly two hours after her brother planets, and 
decreasing in brilliancy as she draws near the sun. 

The August meteors are to be looked for on the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh, when the earth encounters in 
her path the August meteor-zone. Some of these tiny 
bodies will be sure to dash against our atmosphere with 
tremendous force, and the concussion will cause in our 
skies a display of shooting stars that never fails. 

THE OTHER KIND OF GRANDMOTHER. 

We all know the usual kind of grandmother, who 
wear lovely white kerchiefs about their necks, and have 
nice things put away in drawers for the children, and 
get boys excused when they come in with their trousers 
torn, and beg off little girls from hard tasks, and sce the 
good side of everybody, and would like to let nearly all 
the prisoners out of jail, and are forever knitting warm 
things for poor people. 

Dr. Franklin tells a atory of a little girl who dropped 
a pitcher in the street, and stood crying over the pieces, 
fearing to go home, when another child came along and 
seeing the catastrophe, said,— 

“Why does she cry? Has she no grandmother?” 





She meant; of course; a graudndether of the regulat 
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pattern. ‘There is another style of grandmother, not so 
common. A distinguished French writer, named Ed- 
gar Quinet, bad a grandmother of a most terrible de- 
scription. She had been herself educated in seclusion, 
and she governed her household in the severest man- 
ner. 

Once a week she employed a policeman to come in 
and whip all her children, two boys and a girl, whether 
they had done anything wrong or not. She shut 
up one of her boys in a drawer when he was three 
years old. Nor did ahe change her style of treatmeat 
when they grew older; for when this same boy was a 
young man, she had all his fayorite flowers torn up by 
the roots. Even when he was fifty she seolded bim as 
though he were still a child. 

‘This tremendous and awf\! vrandmother hated 
thing ugly. She filled her house with beautiful engray- 
ings and other works of art, and would employ no do- 
mestic who was not good-looking. hat is the kind of 
grandinother some children are blessed with. A very 
few such may be needed in a country, just to show what 
a grandmother ought not to be. 


———+o-—___—_ 


'ANKEE WIT. 

The rural population of New England abounds in 
those who can say with Falstaff, “I am not only witty 
in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men.” 

‘These wits are not confined, s is usually the case in 
other communities, to the cducated classes, such as 
lawyers, ministers and doctors. hey are just as likely 
to he blackamiths, shoemakers, fishermen or farmers. 

Mrs. Stowe’s stories of Yankee life amusingly illus- 
trate this fact. There is searcely a village in those six 
Btates the grooves of whose life are not viled by some 
“Sam Lawson." Woe be to the rash man who, mis- 
led by Cowper,— 

“His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But, when you knock, it never Isat homes"— 
risks an encounter with one of these Sams.” 

Judge B—, of Maine, once tried it with an illiterate 
butcher, who peddled meat from house to house. The 
butcher-cart stopped one morning at the judye's gate, 
with routton. 

How much a pound?” asked the judge. 

“Two cents and a half. Haye some?” replied the 
butcher. 

“Two cents and a half a pound!” exclaimed the 
judge, affecting astonishment to plague the butcher. 
“Tl live on faith before I'M pay two cents and a half a 
pound for mutton.” 

“Judge, you'll have to dict on repentance some time 
before you can live upon fuith!” responded the peddler 
of eat, showing himeclf at once a wit and a theologian. 

Justices of the peace are selected in Connecticut not 
so much for their knowledge of law as for their good 
sense. Higgins had long eerved bis town as a justice 
anda wit. His townemen accepted his notions of the 
law and laughed at his wit. One day a loafer, charged 
with some offence, was brought before him to be put 
under bonds for his appearance at the next county 
court. 

“Who is your bond?" asked the justice. 

“Tam,” sald another loafer, stepping out. 

“We didn’t ask for a vagahond,” replied His Honor; 
“(t's another article we want.” The prisoner went to 
jail, and the vagabond went off. 

It was a Yankee doreman of a jury who got off an 
impromptu worthy of Canning, the orator and epigram- 
matist. 

Maine and Morris were opposing counsels in a suit 
brought to recover the price of some felloes and tires 
to wheels. They were so tedious that the impatient 
foreman wrote: 

“Morris and Maine, two lawyers shrewd, 
(Though they themselyes may like the sport), 
8, 


Talking of felloes and of 
Tire all the fellows in the 


te 


GOLDSMITH'S UNLUCKY LEAP. 

Goldsmith, though a genius asa writer, never won 
position in society. His vanity made him eager to ex- 
cel, while his timidity betrayed him into humiliating 
blunders. He longed to be an equiil with Jobnson in 
their famous literary club, but became the butt of the 
great man's rough wit. 

His uneasy vanity made him once the laughing-stock 
in Paris. He bad fallen madly in love with a beautiful 
girl named Horneck, known among her friends by the 
name of ‘Jessamy Bride.” 

Bhe, in turn, admired the poet’s genius, but was slow 
fn returning his affection. They were visiting Ver- 
sailles with a large company, and some one asked if it 
were possible to leap from the bank to an island in one 
of the lakes. 

Goldsmith, eager to appear to advantage in the eyes 
of the lady, asserted that he could casily make it. 
Against her remonstrances he attempted it, and fell 
souse into the water, to the amusement of the company. 
All Paris was repeating next day the adventure of the 
Knyglish man of letters, and his hopes of winning a 
beautiful bride were clouded. 

Goldsmith, though one of the greatest masters of a 
pure English style, was famous for his absent-minded 
meas and his blunders. It was said of him that he 
“wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.” A 
critic says the right words seldom occurred to him in 
conversation: He would aay, ‘This is as good a shil- 
ling as ever was born.” Tie would have forgotten to 
say coined. 
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ERSKINE’S SUBSCRIPTION. 

Now and then, a man has been known to get up a tes- 
timonial to himself, He has not only paid the cost of 
the silver tea-service, or the gold-headed cane, or the 
ornamented dinner-set, but the man who made the pre- 
sentation in the name of the public. 

Some years ago Sir Jobn Sinclair, an English statisti- 
clan and agriculturist, thought he should have a public 
testimonial for his services. As the English nation 
was somewhat backward in responding to the hint 
which Sir John had caused to be given, he boldly took 
the matter into bis own hands, 

He wrote to his friends, asking them to subscribe to 
the testimonial which he had invited the nation to pre- 

sent to himeelf, Among those who received a begging 
letter wax the celebrated Lord Erskine. His reply, 
‘one of the neatest of jokes, was as follows: 
On the one side of a sheet of paper, le wrote, “My 
dear Sir John, Lam certaln there are few in this king- 
‘Gra who sct a bigher value on your Bervives than my. 














other and under side, which the r 
turn over, “Myself your obedient, faithful servant, Zrs 
kine.” 

AN OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 





rush out, crying, “Eurek 





old. 


fr 
the first book put into the bands of those studying law, 
His friend proposed to examine him and as . 
‘Can you tell me what an oath of allegiance 

“An oath of allegiance?” said he, running bis hand 
through his hair, in the style so common to knowing 
youngs! “Do I know whatan oath of allegiance is? 
I reckon Ido. It is when aman takes an oath and 
swears what he alleges is true.” 

‘The friend suggested that “Webster Unabridged” 
should be the companion of Blackstone. 








is?” 
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HOW TO SUCCEED, 

Tt was said of the first Napoleon by one who read his 
character, Promote bim, or be will force his way.” 

This energy is the secret of success with scores of 
men who bave risen from humble life to wealth and 

It laughs at obstacles, and gains courage from 
aud therefore is sure to win inthe end. Genius, 
or high birth, or hosts of friends, will be found useless 
without it. 

Mr. Buxton, the English philanthropist, expounded 
the law of success in Europe or America, when he said,— 

“The longer I live, the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men, between the feeble and 
the powerful, is energy, invincible determination, a 
purpose once fixed, and then death or victory.” 
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CALLING PUPILS BAD NAMES. 
It may seem singular that words like the following 
should be necessary as an admonition to school teach- 
ers; but instances are too fresh in our own hearing and 
memory of children impaticntly called “fool” and 
“blockhead” by their instructors. The Chicago Edu. 
cational Weekly ways: 


A habit much to be deplored among many of our 
teachers is that of ealling the children names. That 
he children are Irish, colored, or uneducated Ameri- 
ans, ix no excuse for calling them ything but 
spectful uames. No child that has common sense will 
have any respect for his teacher if she calls him what 
he knows he is not. 

To tell a child that he is as ‘dumb as a door-n 
“that he will never know anything,” isn’t very likely to 
stimulate his energy, increase his interest in Knowlede : 
or in his teacher either. 

If a teacher has a lot of dull scholars, let her use all 
the patience and tact at her command, and if she sees 
no good results follow, then let her not resort to abu- 
sive SRB URES or turn prophet, for somebody may come 
after her who has a gift for making things plain, and in- 
stead of “never knowing anything,” those stupid scho}- 
ars may yet know much. Let it be far beneath the diy- 
nity of aur teacher to “call names,” or use slang. 
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HOW HIS WIFE MADE HIS FORTUNE! 

It is pleasant to find one’s innocent mistake the cause 
of benefit to another, and the grief and dread of it 
turned to rejoicing. Here is one instance among the 
accidents that sometimes assist skill and science: 


‘The origin of blue-tinted paper came about by a mere 
slip of the hand, The wife of William East, an Eng- 
lish paper-maker, accidentally let a blue-bag full into 
one of the vats of pulp. 

The workmen were astonished when they saw the 
peculiar color of the paper, while Mr. East was highly 
Troenaeil at what he considered a grave pecuniary loss. 
His wife was so much frightened that she would not 
confess her agency in the matter. After storing the 
damaged paper for four years, Mr. East sent it.to his 
agent at London, with instructions to sell it for what it 
would bring. 

‘The paper was accepted as a “purposed nov 
and was disposed of at quite an advance over the mar- 
ket price. r, East was astonished at receiving an 
order from his agent for another large invoice of the 
paper. He was without the secret and found himself 
in a dilemma. Upon mentioning it to his wife, she told 
him about theacdidents He kept the secret, and the de- 
mand for the novel paper far exceeded his ability to 
supply it. 








elty,” 
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CHANGED BY A COMPLIMENT. 
To killa mortifying affront by a conciliatory witti- 
cism is a success thal very few in such a moment have 
the grace or coolness to grasp. 


Count Jaubert was wonderfully happy at repartee, 
and in his sallies was utterly indifferent as to whether 
it wasa fricnd or an enemy whosuffered. If, however, 
he happened to compromise himself, he had a bappy 
knack of setting himself right in a moment. 

On one occasion, having been highly displeased with 
Marshal Soult, he made the illustrious soldier the butt 
of innumerable epigrams. The marsha 
this at one of Louis Philippe’s receptions, turned 
his back upon the count justas he was stepping for- 
ward to salute him, some thirty gentlemen being pres- 
ent. 

“Monsieur le Marechal,” said Count Jaubert, with the 
utmost sang froid, “I have been told you do not look 
upon me as one of your friends. I'm ‘deliyhted to find 
that there is no ground for the rumor.” 

“How 80, monsieur?” 

“Because,” replied the count, “you are not in the 
habit of turning your back to the enemy.” 

The marshal, it is perhaps needless to say, at once 
held out his hand to Count Jaubert. 
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FANNIE HAYES AND THE DOORKEEPER. 

Children should be carefully taught that real great- 
ness and importance docs not consist in the place one 
holds, or the house one lives in, to make them satisfied 
with the social changes in this land of shifting office 


to the Chicago Tribune tells this incident: 





pressed on little Fannie Hay 


threshold. 


er’s; 
in while there w: 








‘Miss Falinle should always be admitted. 


Sea 


self, and I have the honor to subseribe,” and on the 
ader was obliged to 


The conceit of some young students is amusing. 
They remind one of the cackling of a hen which has laid 
an egg. If they discover an idea, their impulse is to 

» Pve found it.” Older stu- | Rey. 8. 
dents are amused, knowing the idea to be centuries LASELL 


One of this clasa, a student of law, once boasted to a 
end his knowledge of Blackstone's Commentaries, | Always 





The fact that this is a world of change has been im- 
es, the youngest child of 
the ex-President, who has been left here to prosecute 
her studies. One day last spring she tripped over to 
the White House to make a call on her friend, Mollie} wish to 
Garfield. But it so happened that the diplomatic corps | can best do itina Union W 
were then being received, and a new doorkeeper, obey- 
ing ofders, refused to let Miss Fannie cross the | will send an_ ele 


“Tt wns all right,” said she to a friend of her moth- 
‘we are nobody now, and I had uo right to go 


When Mrs. Garfield heard of it, she gave orders that 
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EEKSKILL(N. Y,) MILITARY ACADEMY, 
page Ilustrated Circular free to all applicants, 
Col. C.J. WRIGHT, A. M, Principal, 


MISS NOTTS Excise and French Family 


9 and Day School for Young Ladie 
Wail Street, New Donn. The 9th year begins 
2 Circulars s i 


MPSHIRE CONFERENCE 

AND FEMALE COLLECE, 
on beautiful and healthy, s 

atic and thorough. Home care 

“nt cuisine, Year begins Aug. 

M., Pres't 










































Q 
SEMINARY, ASEUERNPALE, Mass. 
I 3 Delightful Home School for 
Young Women! Only one teaching household arts, 
cooking, dress-cutting, &c.: literary work of high grade. 

full. Vacancies filled in order of application. 
Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. BRAGDON, Prin, 


1841. MAPLEWOOD 1881. 


INSTITUTE for Youn Ladies, Pittsfield, 
Y AB. 


























Mass,, offers RAR ANTAGES in a lo- 
cation of unrival pay, 
3 COV. "EAR, Principal. 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


. 
lexe, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 

A E srery low Te 


r . Terms open 
13,81 'T. MARSH, Sec. 


FORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE Seventy-ninth Year commences Sept, 6, 1881. 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E, SOUNSON, 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The 47th year will begin Sept. Sth: Fine Library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough ta= 
struction, best of home Influences. Send for circular 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A perinanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
ten.’ Send 3-ct. stamp for %4-page 
talogue with price-listand full infor= 
mation. 
HE POPE M’F'G Co. 
it Wa ton Street, Boston 
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cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
fresing aroma clings to 


VIOLET 
Tali: Wilh ose 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


Bolster, $2.60. 





Bolster, $3. 








‘Painted Red. Brown 
Canvas and Fancy 


Canyrs and Fans 


MEAS tip CUB. FT = 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for in- 
valids ur children, Sent on receipt of price, or C.0.D. 
For 50 cts. extra, with order, 1 wilpecray expressage 
ilroad station east of Misstgsippi River, and 

crane Dixon's LinesBor 75 cents. in 














Innesota, Missouri and Lowa. Send for circulars. 
H. W. Lapp, 108 Fulton St., Boston ; 207 Canal St., N.¥.3 
927 Arch St., Phil: ind 4 Market St., Chicago, 


OUR VACATION OFFER. 


We will give to the twenty subscribers of the YouTH’s 
CoMPANION who will send us the twenty largest num= 
bers of New Subscribers between July Istand Oct. 15th, 
the following valuable presents, 


1 Carpenter's Organ, price. 
1 Carpenter’s Organ, =‘ 



















1 Carpenter's Organ, 160 
1 Carpenter’s Concert Organ, p 50 
5 Companion Organs, price each. 20 
11 American Watches, price each. 15 


THESE PRESENTS 
will be given in addition to a premium for each new 


name, 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single UNION WEB 
HAMMOCK. In each Hammock there are over 800 235 
inch meshes, which are made extra strong by means of 
the safety knot in each corner, This makes’ the Union 
wet the strongest, safest, and easiest Hammock ever 
made. 








This cut shows one of the meshes of the Union Web Ham- 


hearing of | mocks, with “Safety Knots.” The safety knots make 


it impossible for this Hammock to pull out, or unravel, 
as is'so common with the old style. The Union Web ts 
the strongest and most comfortable Hammock inthe world, 





A SUMMER LUXURY. 
Now that the hot, sultry days of midsummer are upon 


No doubt Mrs. Hayes is the kind of mother to make | us, the luxury and the comfort of a hammock are best 
her children understand this. A Washington despatch 


appreciated. “It means health, rest and happiness, The 
Union Web Haminocks are warranted to De the strong- 
est and cheapest In the market. 


OUR 81.00 HAMMOCK 


is ten feet long and has a six-foot bed, and is warranted 
to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. Itis variegated in color, 
has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. If you 
njoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you 
b Hammocks ace, We 

Price only #1. Send 24e in stamps for postage. We 
dir Svante 1-foot hammock, which will sustain 
Send 25ets, in stamps for postage. 















1000 pounds, for §: 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





1, 3qj| ‘The tender and delicate 
( 0 if GA Th § odor ot freshly gathered vio- |* 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 


28 
JOHN WILKINSON, 


77 State Street, Chicago, Ll. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


THE WILKINSON BICYCLE. 


= Steel Wire Spokes and Rubber 

Tires. And manufacturer of Fishing Tackle, Sport- 

ing Good. ammocks, Skates, Scroll Saws, &c. 
end for large illustrated I 


5 Nuits DAVY THE 

Nia De ENTER ACTIO 
Gita) SicTION parte ee ‘ 
ELI ay TE BEST IN USE 
WV Se OO t rea if youcontemplate the purs 


THFA aaa ‘chase 0! Organ, get the 


See that it contains “he Care 


OLA Tee Ay vonter Organ Action.” Illustra. 
ME ted Catalogues free. 
Address, E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mus! 


YOUNC FOLKS 


AUNT PATIENCE 


TO AND FROM HER 
NEPHEWS AND NIECES, 
IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Samplecopies mailed free. upon application. Add 
“Interesting,” Christian Union, 22 Washington Sq. 































































World's ONLY GHAR 


Hn WHEEb, GHAIRS.. 


Invalids and Cripples. 
Fusnad Bolg in 


Self-propulsion by use o! 

street or house. Comfort,durability 

ease of movement us 

tee and Maker of the “Kolling-Chairs 
ushed about at the Centennial. For 
Mustrated Catalogue send stanip, and 

mention Youth's Companion. 


















Agents Wanted, Male and Female, to sell our 
Prize Medal Needles, 125 Needles completely as- 
sorted in a package. Price to agents, 89 per Too: Setis 
for 25 cts. Sample package, 15 cts in stamps. Govds 
warranted, and sell fast. Send for circular. British 
Needle Association, 22 New Church 8t., N. ¥. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
‘The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any chair with tacks 


by mail, fitted, on recelpt of paper 
pattern with price and 6e. postage 
per seat. Small sample for 3c. 
stamp. Strong und handsome. 
& Baord Care Seat Co. 
a ‘sabington St., Beste, 
YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR IT, ie 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and t pnly Dr, SHERMAN 
known to the public for the pasta years for his suc 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an o; 

ace from labor, may be consuiled at 1 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
fils Boston office will be closed during ily ‘and August. 
His book, with photographie likenesses, of hal casts be= 
fore and after cure, is led to those who sex 


CEPHALINE. 


‘This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al: 
most immediately. Tt Js invaluabl 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, e 
Dyspepsaand LiverTroubles. IPG MAEDA) 
Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post in 
paid Upon receipt ‘of price, sects, Magu 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 0, Send for Ey 
pamphlets. Address Ae een 
H. F. THAYER & CO. Beery cy 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, ebions 





















Remedy for LIVER Complaints, 


THE Great 
KIDNEY Diseases, Constipation. and Piles, 


Because it acts on the Liver, the Bowels and 
the Kidneys at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the whole system of the poisonous 
humors that otherwise develop in Biljousness, Jaundice, 
Constipation, Kidney Diseases, or Rheumatism, an 
which tend to disorder every function, and bring on 
weakness and disease. If ez want to be well, use 

DNE wo 








For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 








MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





Any Number, 50 to 100, 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put Into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread, 
afr ope THR) 


EAD CO., poleke, Mas: 
25 Thomas St., N. Y. 248 €) 


hestnuat 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
To the personal appenrance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH. and 
a little care bestowed upon them 
in YOUTH will preserve ther 
to old age. The FACE, however 
PLAIN, is always ADMIRED, 
ifthe mouth is decorated with 
CLEAN, WHITE TEETH. 
PARENTS should sce that thelr 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 


aSAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DENTIFRICE, 
which HARDENS the GUMS, SWEETENS the 
BREATH, ane keeps the teeth free from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 








bottle will last four to six months. Sold by 
druggists. i 
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For the Companion, 
THE KING OF THE RAIL. 
Let Froissarts of ol their say legends recite, 


Pharlenenes glory aged Latmerkane's might— 
Peet b rate res unrolled, 










id Hens on carpets of gold. 
Hut what cau they tell as, who thie wot a dream 

Of the be and power of the giant of steam 2 

In planed helmet of smoke, and bright doublet of mail, 
A beautiful king fs the king of the rail, 


All distance is conquered, all peoples unite 
‘And iron-bound hillside and hole 

¥ ots of millions; switt tra 
w valleys of verdure to niatntains » 
In the trai of this giant they hurry wong, 
Asin sunshine ann shadow, he shricks loud and strong. 
Tow the power of the mind ean make labor avall,— 
A practical kiag is the King of the rail. 


But the skill of the flends who could tortures devise, 
Ofscatfuld or stake, when tyrants wenld rise 

In the pride of their power to conquer the truth, 

And the thumb and the rack claimed old age and youth, 
Must pale when the steamehdire lis ve nee may wreak, 
In the wreek of bis slaves, when. he blinches cael cheek 
And danger preelains ina hor wail 

A terrible king is the king of the rail. 


ndeur has grown, 














































And long live this king who in g1 
Till oceans alone are the bounds of his throne, 
While his strong bands of iron hold alike in their clamps 
The torest-lined pathway, ur street lit with lumps, 
May the iron of his rule never fetter the st 
But subject to men, though a king, be his fet 
To remain, white he never man’s Pghts way agsail, 
The sauce powerful king, this king of the rail. 

HENRY ARMSTBONG. 








—— 





For the Companion. 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. 

During last January, a well-known citizerf of 
New York, a man of position and wealth, moral 
and domestic in his habits, went out of his library 
in the evening to go to a little hook-store in the 
next block for a volume of which he was in imme- 
diate nced. His manuscript lay on the table, the 
pen having been laid down in the midst of a sen- 
tence. 

It was still light, and the street was full of his 
neighbors coming home to dinner, to most of 
whom he was known. Ilis son saw him go down 
the steps, cross the street and turn the corner; 
after that, as far as is known, no human eye ever 
saw lum. He never returned. No expense was 
spared in the search, the police of every city in the 
country were engaged in it; but he was gone— 
vanished as if the earth had swallowed him. 

It is singular to note the intense eagerness with 

. these “mysterious disappearances” are re- 
v- ’ by the public. Every detail regarding the 
5 in, his family, habits, dress, etc., are hun- 
» ° ought for by anxious multitudes who never 
saw him when alive. The case of Charley Ross, 
and the scarcely less famous one of Chancellor 
Livingstone, were bruited throughout the world, 
carrying with them everywhere a breatliless hor- 
ror and curiosity. 

Yet, every day, every hour, disappearances as 
mysterious as these are taking place around us, in 
our neighbors’ houses, in our own. A man is 
with us one minute, eating, joking, talking of the 
weather or politics, and in the next, he is gone, 
never to come again. Nothing is left buts lump 
of uscless matter, which we quickly hide out of 
sight. In these other cases at which we wondered 
open-inouthed, it was only the man's body which 
was lost. We know he is somewhere in the 
world, in some village or town. 

But in these other disappearances, it is the man 
himself who is gone, and we shall never find him, 
if we searched through all the millions on the 
earth's surface. He is not on the earth, nor under 
it. Some day, too, we shall disappear like him, 
and never come back to bring tidings of our hid- 
ing-place. Yet we do not wonder at this depart- 
ure, nor think of the mystery of it. 

We know, too, that when we shall disappear out 
of our school, or house, or office, we shall not be 
destroyed. Nothing is destroyed. The pen with 
which I write, the paper you hold, were in the 
earth in some shape when God said, Let there be 
light! Every good or bad word lives forever, and 
does its work in the actions of one man after an- 
other trom age to age. The truth that is in us 
now, the falschood, the courage, the kindness, the 
vulgarity, the meanness, will go with us then, our 
inseparable companions. 

It is surely worth our while to ask ourselves, 
Where will that long journey end for us? What 
do we take with us there that will be hard to carry 
forever? 

He has nothing to fear, he is journeying to the 
borders of the land of light, whose heart is open 
to God. 
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A THRILLING STORY. 
“Curses,” says the proverb, ‘return home to 
roost ;” and Shakespeare teaches that 


“Even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our potson’d chalice 
To our own lips.” 


An illustration of these words is given in the story 
of a sentinel, told in Chambers’s Journal: . 


Just after the Franco-Prussian war, the adju- 
tant-major of a certain corps d'infanterie, in order 
to test a new sentry, who had heen placed upon a 
responsible post, approached, and affecting to have 
forgotten the word, at length by means of threats 
prevailed on the iznorant soldicr to allow him to 
pass without giving the word 

Tus he immediately reported, the result being 
that the poor young fellow was sentenced to Ue 

















shot, this decision fortunately being commuted to 
banishment to Algeria by influence brought to 
bear from high quarters. 

‘This adjutant-major at length met with a well- 
merited rebutf. Finding a newly-joincd man 
placed ona similar duty, be determined to repeat 
his former experiment, 

Fortunately, however, the sentry had already 
been warned by his comrades, and was resolved 
not to be outwitted. 

As the night wore on, he observed the officer ap- 
proaching alone, lantern in hand, and at once 
challenged: ‘Who goes there?” “Officer of the 
guard'” at once came the response. ‘Approach 
to the word, officer of the guard,” continued the 
sentry. 

The officer, approaching, said, “I have forgotten 
the word, and you must let me finish my round 
without it.” 

Bat, forewarned, the only reply made by the 
sentry was, “The word! Stand back, or I fire.” 
“T have forgotten the word, I tell you,” isted 
the officer. “Can't pass without the word,” was 
the only answer made by the sentry, as he kept 
him at bayonet’s point. 

Stepping back, the officer drew his sword and 
came on again, but was instantly disarmed by 
the sentry. Seizing hold of the muzzle of the 
ritie, he next endeavored to wrest it from the sen- 
try’s grasp. 

‘The sentry, being new to the corps, and know- 
ing perfectly who his opponent was, refrained 
from firing, not knowing what the consequences 
might be of firing on his superior, even though 
the pass had been refused. 

In the struggle, however, the rifle went off, and 
the bullet whizzed past the officer’s car, carrying 
with ita piece of his head-dress. 

Half stunned, and utterly confused by this un- 
expected turn of affairs, the officer lost his pres- 
ence of mind, and actually took to his heels, 
and without reflecting on the probable conse- 
quences of his act, he reported the fact of his be- 
ing fired on by the sentry, who was immediately 
marched off to the guard-room a prisoner. 

Next morning a court-martial was convened, 
and the sentry, after having been charged with 
firing on his superior, was asked what defence he 
had to make. 

In u few simple words he explained that he had 
been placed on duty at a certain spot, with strict 
orders not to allow any one to pass without giving 
the countersign; that an officer, whom he now 
recognized to be the adjutant, had endeavored to 
pass without giving the word, and on being pre- 
vented, had scized his rifle, which had gone off by 
accident. 

The adjutant-major, on being interrogated, 
could not but admit the truth of this statement, 
and the colonel, a severe, but just, disciplinarian, 
amid the cheers of those present, gave judgment 
as follows ; 

“The a@jutant will remain in his quarters dur- 
ing the next eizht days, having unnecessarily en- 
deavored to cause a private to perform a breach 
of duty. The name of Private D—— will be en- 
tered on the ordres du jour, and remain there dur- 
ing the same period.” 

This was equivalent to eight days’ imprisonment. 
for the officer and to the hizhest praise given to 
privates, the entry in the ordres du jour being read 
to the assembled ye-siment at cach morning parade 
as follow: hs < 

“Monsieur Je Colonel compliments Private 
D—- on the zealous performance of duty under 
the most trying circumstances.” 

—_——+e+—___ 
STRANGER THAN FICTION.« 
Byron’s lines: 


“*Tis strange—bnt true; for truth is always strange,— 
Stranger than fiction” — 


are illustrated by the following story of Texas 
life, told by a correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune: 


Col. Albert C. Pelton, whose beautifal twenty- 
thousand-acre ranch is out towards the: Rio 
Grande, near Laredo, has becn the Peter the Her- 
mit to the Texans for years. He has believed that 
he held a Divine commission to kill Apache In- 
diarts. 

Col. Pelton came to Texas in 1844, a common 
soldier, By talent and courage he-rose to the 
rank of colonel, and finally, in 1856, conmanded 
Fort Macrac. 

That year he fell in love with a beautiful Span- 
ish girl at Albequin, New Mexico. The adimira- 
tion of the young people was mutual, and parental 
objections only intensified the affection of the 
lovers. 

Finally, after two years of entreaty and devo- 
tion, Col. Pelton won the consent of the parents 
of the beautiful Spanish girl and they were mar- 
ried. 

One day, the two, accompanied by the young 
wife's mother and twenty soldiers, rode out to the 
hot springs, six miles from the fort, to take a bath. 

While in the bath, which is ncar the Rio Grande, 
an Indian arrow passed over their heads. 

Then a shower of arrows fell around them, and 
a band of wild Apache Indians rushed down upon 
them. Several of the soldiers fell dead, pierced 
by poisoned arrows. 

This frizhtened the rest, who fied. Another 
shower of arrows and the beautiful bride and ber 
mother dropped into the water, pierced by the 
cruel weapons of the Apaches. 

With his wife dying before his eyes, Col. Pelton 
leaped up the bank, grasped his rifle and killed 
the leader of the »: 

But the Apaches were too much for the colonel. 
Pierced with two poisoned arrows, he swam jnto 
the river and hid under an overhanging rock. 

After the savages had left, the colonel swam the 
river and made his way back to Fort Macrae. 

Here his wounds were dressed and he finally re- 
covered, but only to live a blasted life—withont 
love, without hope—with a vision of his beautiful 
wife, picreed with poisoned arrows, dying, per- 
petually before his eyes. 

After the death of his wife a change came to 
Col. Pelton. He was always anxions to lead any 
and all expeditions against the Apaches. 

Whenever any of the other Indians were at war 
with the Apaches, Col. Pelton would soon be at 
the head of the former. 

One day he would be at the head of his own sol- 
dicrs and the next day he would be at the head of 
a band of Mexicans. He defied Indian arrows 
and courted death. Once he penetrated a hundred. 
miles into the Apache country. 

‘The Apaches never dreamed that anything but 
an entire regiment would dare to follow them to 
their camp in the mountains. 

So when Col. Pelton swooped down into their 
camp with ten trusty followers, firing their Henry 
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rifles at the rate of twenty times a minute, the 
Apaches fled in consternation, leaving their women 
and children behind. 

It was then that there darted out of a lodge a 
white woman. 

“Spare the women!” she cried, and then she 
fainted to the ground. : . 

When the colonel jumped from his saddle to lift 
up the woman he found she was blind. 

“How came you here, woman, with these 
Apaches ?” he asked. rs 

“I was wounded and captured,” she said, “ten 
years ago. Take, oh take me back again!” 

“Have you any relatives in @exas ?” asked the 
colonel. 

“No; my father lives in Albequin. My hus- 
band, Col. Pelton, and my mother were killed by 
the India 

“Bella! is it you—my wife ?” 

“O Albert, 1 knew you would come!” exclaimed 
the poor wife, blindly reaching out her hands to 
clasp her husband. 

Of course there was joy in the old ranch when 
Col. Pelton got back with his wife. The Apaches 
had earricd the wounded woman away with them. 
The poisoned arrow caused inflammation which 
destroyed her eyesight. 

When I saw the colone! he was reading a news- 
paper to his blind wife, w: in her hand she held 
a bouquet of fragrant cape-jessamines which he 
had gathered for her. It was a picture of happi- 
ness. 
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For the Companion. 


KNITTING SONG. 


Stitch by stitch, and row on row, 

This ts the way the stocking must grows 

Clickety, cliekety, day ‘. 

The slender glittering needles say. 
Tush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither aud thither the eradte wings. 


Pur! and plain, and plain and purl, 
Be It for boy or be It for gir 
Two and two fs a neat device 
+ thread ina trie. 
maby, Grandmother sings; 
sither the cradle swings. 





















Hither and t 


Inch by inch the long leg grows, 
Straight and narrow for fitting close; 
A very poor Jeg, §s the saying well-known, 
That Cannot shape a sock of its own, 

fush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Ilther aud thither the cradle swings. 


Count the stitches and halve them pow, 

And one half set iu a single row, 

And back and forth, outside and in, 

Knit the Leal 
r 


Tithe! 


Knit it long, and narrow midway, 

To round it, and bind it off, as We say; 

Take up the loops ou cither side 

And add a few mic eit wide. 
Tinsh-a-bye, . Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the cradle swings. 


Now ench side narrow, or slip and bind, 
To shape the m1 ou will find: 
Then knit straight round Ull you near the toes 
This {a the way the foot must grow. 
Hush-a-bye, baby, Grandmother sings; 
Hither and thither the eradle swings. 













Y andmother sings; 
id thither the cradle swings. 





















‘Then narrow once more, and narrow away, 

Toving it off, as knitters say ; 

There is a stocking fit fur an heir! 

Now knit the mate—for he must have a pair. 
Hush-a-bye, baby; when you are grown 

Your feet may be worthy to climba thronet 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
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\ WHY HE TRUSTED HIM. 

Even the skeptic who ancers at the Bible respects the 
man whose life is governed by its precepts, and instine- 
tively trusts him. The Iitustrated Christian Weekly 
tells an anecdote which illustrates this instinct: 


Some fifty years ago, a gentleman from one of the 
Southern States was obliged, on a journey, to pi 
through the then wild region now known as Western 
Virginia. He was an avowed infidel, often saying that 
Christianity was false, and would ultimately lose ite 
influence and die out. 

He had been advised to make a certain part of hie 
Journey by day, as at night the region spoken of was 
unsafe. But being delayed, he was on bie way through 
thie very region when night overtook him. 

Approaching a emall cabin and inquiring where be 
was, he found to his dismay that he was In the very 
neighborhood he bad been warned to avoid; but think- 
ing it as dangerous to go back as forward, he deter- 
mined to stop where he was. 

So he eptered the hut, in which there was only a 
id among the rude furniture saw knives that 

yes looked very large, and guns enough for 
many assailants. 

Before long, the cottager himeclf came in, a rough 
mountaineer, and in a frank, but uncouth, maoner wel- 
comed the stranger, who quietly took a acat. 

When supper was ready they asked him to draw up 
and eat with them; but as his appetite was apuiled by 
anxiety and fear, he declined, saying he wae not hun- 


























gry. 

‘After supper and a long silence, as he expresred a 
desire to rest, the cottager replied,— 

“You can lieduwn wherever you like on the floor 
there. Tam sorry I haven't anything better to offer 
you. But we always, before we go to sleep, reada 
chapter in this book,” taking down a Bible, “and ask 
God to take care of ue through the night.” 

The stranger’s relief from anxiety and fear was in- 
stantancous. The book which he had often ridiculed 
and opposed, he at once felt was the guarantee of his 
safety during the silent watches of the night, and he 
Jay down aa securely and qu: y to his rest as if he had 
been in his own home, and with a lesson to his con- 
science and sober judgment that made him a wiser and 


a better man. 
ig 
DUCKING A PRINCE. 

They are the best jokers who know how to give and 
take, and not keep all the fun to themselves. “Our 
Fritz,” the son of Emperor William, appears to be a 
pattern of good nature in this respect. A Berlin letter 
tells the following incldent: 


‘The crown prince of Germany is anid to be one of the 
strongest and mort expert swimmers in the German 
army, and during the summer months he is accuston.ed 
to take exercise carly in the morning in the vast swim- 
ming school specially devoted to the use of the garrison 
at Potadam. 

He ia aman of jovial temperament, by no means ad- 
verse to a harmless practical jest, and has not infre- 
quently amused himacif, whea the echool has been full 
of huge guardsmen undergoing their aquatic drill, by 
swimming rapidly up to some clumsy Anak, seizing 
him by the neck and ducking his head under water un- 
til he gnaped again. 

But Frederick William can take as well as play a 
Joke, and one morning, having succeeded in submerging 
several of the giant grenadiers belonging to the cele- 
brated First Regiment,—in which he himself had served 
his military apprenticeship,—he called out aloud, “Now 
you may try it on with me if you can!” 

He bad hardly spoken these words when his neck 
was grasped from behind, ss in a vise, and he found 
himself compelled to perform several involuntary dives, 
80 prolonged that he presently fell short of breath, and 
awallowed a considerable quantity of water. 

As soon as he could get his mouth above water he 
cried out that “he had more than enough,” and hie 























colossal immerser let him go. The crown prince, when ! in. 
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he bad recovered hin breath, turned to the grenadier, 
still in the water, and asked bis name. 

Two days later the tall grenadier discovered that a 
fortnight’s leave had been granted him to visit bis fami. 
ly, and he was generously provided with money for 
travelling expenses by the prince. 


22 ge 
A HIGHLAND EXHORTATION. 
Bcotchmen are intensely patriotic and take great 
pride in old Scotia and everything associated with her. 
Some oue has reported a Highland preacher whose ser- 
mon shows hi loyalty to Scotland : 


“Ab, my freends, what causes bave we for graatl- 
tude! Oh yes, for the deepest grantitude! Look at 
the place of our habitation. 

“How graatful should we be that we do not leeve in 
the far North. Oh no! Amidet the frost, and the 
snaw, and the cauld, and the we Oh no! 

“Where's a lang day in the tae-half o’ the year. Ob 
yes! Anda lang nicht the tither. Oh yes!’ That we 
do not depend npon the aurawry boreawlis. Ohno! 
that we do not gang shivering aboot in ekine. Ohno! 
Smoking amang the saw like modiwarts. Ob no, no! 

“And how grateful should we be that we do not leeve 
in the far South, beneath the equawtor, and aun aye 
burnin’, burnin’, and where the sky’s awfu' bet. Ah 
yes. And the yeartbia het, and the water’s het, and 
ye're burnt black asa smiddy. Ab yen, 

“Where's there’s teegars.” Ob yes. And Hons. Oh 
yes. And crocodiles. Ob yes. “And fenrsume beaste, 
growlin’ and girnin’ at ye amang the woods. 

“Where the very air {s a fever, like the burnin’ breath 
o’afticry drawgon. That we do not want to leeve in 
these pinces. Oh D0, no, no, no! 

“But that we leeve in this blessit island of oors, Great 
Breetin. Oh yes, yes. 

“And in that pairt o’ it named Scotland, and ip that 
Dit o’ Auld Scotland that looks up at Ben Nevis. Oh 
Where there's neither frost, nor cauld, 
, nor bail, por rain, nor teegars, nor 
lions, nor burnin’ suns, nor burricanes, nur”—— 

Here a tremendous blast of wind and rain frum Ben 


Nevis blew in the windows of the kirk, and brought 
the preacher's eloquence to an abrupt couclusiun. 
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A FUNNY DOG STORY. 
A Dubuque lady has a dug whose education has been 
80 well attended to that it would seem to be about fin- 
ished. 


One day, she went out calling and forgot that she had 
Jocked the dog in the house. When she returned, she 
found her music laid wut piece by piece on the cbairs in 

parlor, and a hundred and one things carried from 
all parts of the house ecattcred around the floor. For 
his pains he got a whack on the back with a parieol 
handle, at which he took offence, left, went to the lady's 
mother's, and stayed there until he was coaxed home. 
He scemed to think he had to do something to make up 
for past conduct, and the next morning he walked into 
the house with a fine dress in his mouth, wagging his 
tail ax proudly ax if he bad done something especially 
worthy of commendation, How he got the dress is 
amysiery. ‘The lady jad loaned it a day or two before 
ton fricud to cut a pattern frum it. 

A little time explained the matter. The dog walked 
into the strange lady's house and saw his mistress’ 
dress spread on the floor, as is probably done in the pat- 
tern-cutting process. He evidently recognized it, and 
made a dive at the lady as if be wanted a riece of her 
for lunch. She went into the next room and pecked at 
him timidly through the crack of the door while be de- 
liberately rolled that dress up, grabbed it in his mouth 
and shot out of the door as if he had found a piece of 
property on which there was a reward offered. 

‘The lady was in a wicked state of mind, for the bor- 
rowed dress was a silk one, and she fancied it was gone 
forever. She hurried to her friend's house, and was 
astonished to find that the dress was there before ber, 
and the dog seemed to think she bad no business about 
the premises.—Dutugue Herald. 


———+or 


MR. HOLDEN’S “HAPPY THOUGHT.” 

‘That common and exceedingly convenient little kin- 
dling splinter known as a “match” ie a thing of so com. 
paratively recent origin that our young readers’ fathers 
and mothers can remember when it first eame into use 
—and we should all be sadly “put out” to be left with 
the old flint and tinder of fifty years ago. The discor. 
ery of matches is one of the inventions which was not 
purely accidental. An ingenious man had a bright 
idea, and brooded over it tll it grew brighter and 
“struck fire.” The inventor himself says: 


T used to get up at four o'clock in the morning to pur- 
suc my studies, and I used at that time the flint and 
cel, in the use of which I found great inconvenience. 
1 gave lectures in chemistry at the time, at an. academy. 

Of course I knew, as other chemists did, the explosive 
matcrial that was neceseary to produce instantaneous 
light, but it was difficult to obtaln a light on wood b: 
that mixture, and the idea occurred to me to put sul 
phur under the mixture. I did so, and told ut it, 
and showed it in my next lecture. “There was a you 
man in the room whose father was a chemiat in London, 
and he at once wrote to him about it, and svon after- 
ward lucifer matches were jesued to the world, 

T was urged to go and take out a patent immediately, 
but I thought it so small a matter, and it cost me so Ht- 
tle Inbor, that I did not think proper to get & patent, 
although IL bave no doubt it would have been very profit- 
able. 

The name of this inventor of matches is Mr. Holden, 
and he is an Englishman, : 


————+e-—____ 


CARLYLE AT TEA WITH THE QUEEN. 

Dean Stanley (eays an English paper) once invited 
the great author to bis house on purpose to meet Queen 
‘Victoria, who was to honor him with her presence that 
day. 


ther, met at five-o’clock tea; and a considerable num. 
ber of persons were present. Mr. Carlyle was duly 
presented to Her Majesty by the Dean, and was gra- 
ciously received. It is said’ that he at once took the 
lead in the conversation, and even gave voice to his 
loyal wishes for the Queen’s health—two breaches of 
etiquette, which made the bair of the assembled court- 
fers to stand on end. 

This I believe to be scandal, but what is certain is 
that Mr. Carlyle, upon the Queen's polite speeches to 
him coming to an end, forthwith looked about bim for 
a seat and sat down, to the unspeakable horror of the 
company, every other member of which knew well that 
it was improper to sit in the Queen’s presence till 
Her Majesty had commanded them to be seated. 

But the Queen, less horror-struck than the rest, and 
with that good breeding of which she ie mistress when 
she chooscs, uaved the situation by seating herself, and 
waving her royal bund to the rest tc be seated also; 
enforcing her command with the voice, after a moment, 
upon one or two upright members of the group. 


——__+o—____ 
“ALL OUT HEE TOGEDDER.” 
A Texas paper tells the following anecdote : 


Out on a farm not a thousand miles from Austin there 
are several colored families, who work a part of the 
farm on shares. Their cabins are all close together. 
‘The other day all of them were out in the field chopping 
out corn, when It occurred to one of them (Sam Soba 
sing) that he had not locked up his cabin. Hu 
back to do so, when Uncle Daniel called out, Wh: 
does you want to go op to yer house for? Who a 
Reine aaa anything: weal out hee togeddor 
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For the Companion. 
THE DOLL'’S WEDDING. 
I'm 'vited to the wedding, 
And have to make a dress, 
I want a lot of "lusion, 
A bundred yards, I guess— 
I think I'll make it “princess”, 
Icouldn’t wear it plain— 
Its very fashionubble 
To have a pleated train. 
It’s Rosa Burdock’s wedding, 
To-morrow, just at three, 
In Mamie Turnbull's garden 
Under the apple-tree; 
The bridegroom’s Colonel Bracebridge, 
He wears a sword and plume, 
To show that he’s a soldier— 
It’s stylish, I presume. 
‘We made some sugar-water, 
And Mamie’s got a cake; 
I never saw such good ones 
As her mamma can make. 
She puts on plenty frosting 
And lots of sugar pluma, 
I guess we'll have the ‘freshments 
Before the min’ster comes. 
We've got to pick some dandelines, 
To make a chain and ring— 
Loutee will play the jews-harp, 
And May’m and I will sing; 
We'll have to say the 'sponses— 
They couldn't if they tried — 
But Rosa is so el’gant, 
She'll make a lovely bride. 
‘We'll have to stand the Colonel 
Against a piece of board, 
Or maybe he can stand up, 
By leaning on his sword. 
Come, now, this is to-morrow, 
Let's get our hats and shawls, 
Bring June and Zephyrine, 
And all the other dolls. 
Kats ALiyN. 
Sg 
For the Compapion. 
ZULETTE’S DESSERT. 
A TRUE STORY. 
It was Commercement Day in the town where 
Zulette lived, and Mrs. Bonneville and the two 
ladies who were visiting her had gone to the 
Opera House to hear the orations of the graduat- 
ing class. 

“Zulette,” Mrs. Bonneville had said, just before 
she started away, “I shall expect you to have din- 
ner all ready when we come home. Slice the cold 
lamb neatly and lay it on the china platter, and be 
sure and put the potatoes roasting by half-past 
twelve. You may get some of those spiced cur- 
rants; they are on the upper shelf in the store- 
room. Now don't forget anything.” 

“What are we to have for dessert ?# asked Zu- 
lette. 

Mrs. Bonneville gave a little cry of vexation. 

“How could I forget!” she said. ‘I meant to 
make a custard this morning, and I’ve been so 
busy that I have not thought of it once.” 

“Never mind,” said Zulette. “There's sponge- 
cake—won’t that do ?” 

“It will have to, I suppose. It is too late now 
to help matters. Why didn’t I think of it!” and 
Mrs. Bonneville hurried away, with a disturbed 
face. 

“Getting dinner” was no new experience for ten- 
year-old Zulette. ij 

She was a helpfal little body, and she had 
learned to use her feet so nimbly and her hands so 
deftly as to relieve her mother of much of the 
lighter work about the house. 

It wanted just two minutes of ten when Zulette 
stood by the window, pondering. 

“What will Mrs. Gray and Miss Ida think, not 
to have a speck of dessert except sponge-cake! I 
only wish I knew how to make a custard.” 

Just then she heard a crash and a shout, and 
looking down into the strect, she saw the great ice- 
cart tipped on its side and the huge blocks of ice 
tumbling to.the pavement, breaking and flyIng in 
all directions. 

It took some time to repair the broken cart, and 
Zulette watched the men till they finally got the 
vehicle upon its four wheels again, and it went 
creaking down the street, leaving only its scattered 
contents as a memento of the accident. 

Children were carrying away the larger pieces, 
one by one, at the risk of freezing the little fin- 
gers that grew cold and stiff under their bur- 
dens. 

“Zulette! Zulette!” came from below. 

It was Mrs. Hollander, the woman who lived 
down stairs. 

“If you want some ice-cream,” she said, ‘just 
take this pail and run out and fill it, before the 
young ones make way with all that ice, and we'll 
have some.” 

Zulette needed no second bidding, and two 
pailfals of the sparkling substance were soon 
standing in Mrs. Hollander’s kitchen. 5 

The thought immediately flashed through Zu- 
lette’s mind,—here was a chance for some dessert. 

Mrs. Hollander readily agreed to her plan to 











furnish half the material, help about the making, 
and have half of the delicious result. 

How they pounded, and mixed, and packed, and 
stirred, and “turned,” for the next hour, till Zu- 
lette’s arms ached and she was almost ready to 
think that making ice-cream did not pay. 

But the one tiny peep that Mrs. Hollander al- 
lowed her made up in part for the tiresomeness of 
the work, and she ran to sé the table, thinking 
with delight of the rich, creamy mass so snugly 
packed in its icy bed down stairs. 

“Won't mamma be astonished !" she said gaily 
to herself, as she laid plates and knives and forks 
in their places; and when the three ladies ‘came 
home, heated and tired, she looked so bright and 
smiling that Mrs. Gray declared it rested her to 
see so happy a face. 

Mrs. Bonneville was just making her guests an 
apology for having no dessert, when Zulette 
slipped away with a hasty “Excuse me, mamma!” 
and then what surprised faces there were, and 
what a torrent of questions when she re-appeared, 
laden with the refreshing compound ! 





For the Companion, 
TRICKSY TRICKETT. 







Little Master Trickey Trickett 
Climbed upon a wooden picket; 
-When he tried to turn around, 
‘Tripped and fell upon the ground. 





Little Master Tricksy Trickett 
Tried to ride without a ticket; 
‘When the car conductor came 
Trickay hung his head for shame. 








For the Companion. » 
CLARA’S STORIES. 

“Tell me a 'tory,” is Clara’s first call in the 
morning and her last one at night, while more 
than once in the middle of the night she has rus- 
tled around in her little white bed till she has wak- 
ened her mamma, with her sleepy little voice, 
“Tell ‘tory, mamma!” 

After supper, she clambers down from her high 
chair, and up into her papa’s lap, and smoothing 
the wrinkics out of her white apron with both her 
little hands, says with her brown cyes twinkling 
like two stars,— 

“Now tell ‘tory, papa, bout a nawful, nawful 
lion!" 

Then such stories as papa tells of lions, and 
tigers, and bears, and crocodiles, which perform 
such pranks as wild beasts never did before. 

One night she kept him at it till he declared 
there was not another story to be ground out of 
his story-mill. 

Then she said,— 


“Well then, papa, I'll tell you a ’tory. Don’t}: 


you want me to? Once there was a little boy, 
’n he went to Sunday school, ’n a great big bear 
came there, ’n the little boy had a nax, ‘n he took 
the nax and shot the bear right through the tail, 
’nhe died. Wasn't that the funniest story you 
never saw? 

“Now, I'll tell you 'nudder ’tory. Once there 











Truly Zulette felt repaid for her tedious work | 
when Mrs. Gray praised the ice-creain, saying it 
was the best she had ever caten, and Miss Ida 
wished her own sister at home were as helpful a 
little girl as she, and, best of all, when the two 
ladies had gone to their room, mamma gave her a 
kiss and called her “a real little comfort.” 

And it never would have happened if the ice-cart 
had not broken down. M. C.D. 

—— ee 

Wuen Tom returned from a funeral his mother 
asked what the minister's text was. He said,— 

“«*He’s dead, and they went up the rond’—that's 
the text.” 

The text really was as follows: 

“Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets.” 


Ra.pn, who was just seven, ran to his mother, 
exclaiming,— 

“Mamma, Eva McCall says, ‘I are,’ instead of 
‘Lis.’ She doesn’t know much ’bout ’rithmetic; 
does she ?” 


Little Master Tricksy Trickett 

Left ajar the garden wicket; 

When the chickens found it out, 
How they scratched the seeds about! 










Stoned a fr 
Dreamed ai 






| 





Little Master Tricksy Trickett | 
Ran and hid within a thicket; 

Jack went off some crabs to find,— 

Tricksy then was left behind. 


AMANDA Suaw ELsEFFER, 


was a bear, ’n he went out to pick some huckle- 
berries for dinner, ’n he found a little boy, ’n he 
took.him in his mouth and climbed right up a 
reat big trec, ’n there was a little bit of a teenie 
baby up there, 'n they all staid up there till they 
died ’n were buried up in the ground. Now tell 
me ‘tory, papa!” 

Papa says her stories beat his so far that he 
can’t tell any after that, then they have a great 
frolic till bed-time. MLE. CG. Be 

——— ++ 
PUZZLE READINGS FOR LITTLE 
ONES. 
Ifev Eris Ecupo Nbus Hort Recy 
Oung Bird Sint Heir Pret Tyne 
Stim Ustn Otin Mypl Ay Stea Ltho 
Scyo Ungo Nesa Wayt 
Ogri Evet Heir Moth Er’sb reast 
Mymo Ther Ikno Wwou Ldso Rrow Sosh 
Ould Ibest Olen from Hera Ways C 
Oi’ll Spea Ktot Hebi Rdsi nmyki Ndes Twords no 
Rhur Tthe Minm Ypla, Y. 
——_—_+e+_____ 

“UncLeE,” said a seven-ycar-old boy, as he stood 
looking at a speckled trout for the first time, “this 
fish has got the measles, hasn't it ?” 

A TONGUE that delights to give goad cheer is an 
inestimable blessing, but a tongue that tattles is 





worse than live coals in the hand. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BEHEADINGS. 

1, Behend a singing bird, and leave a small, close 
chest. 2, Behead dislike, and leave a translation. 3, 
Behead enmity of heart, and leave a woman's name. 
4, Behead a leader, and leave a beautiful flower. 5, 
Behead parched with heat, and Icave to free. 6, Be- 
head a musical character, and leave n musical {netru- 
ment. 7, Behead amusing, and leave alist. 8, Behead 
to accumulate, and leave a service in the Roman 
Catholle churches. 9, Behend in old time, and leave 
metal. 

‘The beheaded letters in order name one of the four 
great pagan festivals of Britain, which took place an- 
nually on the Ist of August, to celebrate the ripening of 
the grain harvest, the day being afterwards a lopted by 
the Christian fathers as a Church feast. 


2. 

TRANSPoSITIONS. 
Two gulfs, if two might be, to bear one name; 
A battlefield still flush with victory’s claim ; 
Offictals of high rank in church and state; 
A certain people thrifty more than great; 
A range of mountains schoolboys learn to trace} 
Name of a girl in the possessive case. 


3. 
SQUARE REMAINDERS. 


- ee ee 
a oe 
Behead and curtail words having the following aig- 
nifications, and leave a word-square: A crustaceous 
fish, a bud, a range. 4 Nuruza. 
AN HISTORICAL QUESTION. 
She waa a quoen of high degree,— 
So says the page of history,— 
#nd wealth and beauty showered upon her 
Their dower of luxury and honor. 
Her courtiers bowed with haughty pride, 
‘And bunbler subjects cursed or ished ; 
While hate of tyrants, woes of famine, 
ssed honest statcamen, reckless gamin, 
The queen looked out where at her gate 
The crowd thronged up and Ungered late. 
“Why come they here?” she wondering cried} 
“Because they starve,” a voice replied. 
“They starve! why, rather [if you please] 
Than starve, I would eat brea ‘and cheese.”” 
So spake this queen of high degree, 
In truth or fiction. Who was she? 
5 WEsTBROOK. 


PUZZLE OF SEVEN. 
Fifth seventh of ove of the seven churehes of Asia + 
fourth seventh of the author of “ Songs of Seven” + 
first ney nth of a historic building ina city bullt on 
seven hills + third seventh of the most illustrious of 
the seven deacons of the carly Church -+ seventh 
seventh of a castle that has “seven pillars of Gothic 
mould” + fifth seventh of Wordsworth’s brother to 
whom the poem “We Are Seven" was addressed + 
fifth seventh of a character in “The House of the 
Seven Gables” = equale the ordinal of a number adopt- 
ed by the anctents asa cyclical number, and supposed 
to represent quality as well as number. 


6. 
CHARADE. 

My first is an inscct that lives ina sort of republic; 
my second is an abbreviation of two Latin words; my 
third {sa character in Burns’ Poems; my whole is @ 
battlefield. 7 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
- Uncivilized quite. 
}. A Ite, black or white. 
- A sailor indeed. 
. This do and succeed, 
‘This lady sits high. 
A part of the eyo. 
This ie said of the moon. 
He was Jacob's third son. 
. This word:never use 
If you with to refuse. 
In my -primals and finals, two forme behold, 
To the life of the self-rame being given. 
Imprisoned a while, my flnuls shall hold 
‘he forin that anon shall soar toward heaven. 
= Lruian Payson. 


FIRST SYLLABLES. 
Place the first syllables of the names required In such 
order as to form the name of a river. 
A kind of English carriage; a county of England; 
a forelgn city subject to English rule; an English pos. 
session in Africa. 9. Conn. 
GEOGRAPHICAL RIDDLE. 
The ships set eall from every station, 
‘Their por one blissful destination; 
I they well as sall they ma; 
Few cast their anchors in that Bay; 
‘They near a point, and strive to shun it; 
Alnal the treasures etrewn upon it! 
For many a fleet in many a shape 
Lies wrecked und broken on the Cape. 
BL 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

What city rules all tho rest? Boston, (Bose town). 

What State should we miss most? Missouri, (Mias 
our eye). 

Which should you think must be the coolest Aver in 
England? The ice ix (Tate). 

Why is the Ietter 1. like Warwickshire? Because it 
fa in the middle of England. 

When are the pazes of this paper no longor black and 
white?” When they are all re(ayde 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Edgar, Fric, Seth, Heman, Andrew. 


2 @RA PUB 
ce 


zB 
Bo 


3. Sumner, summer: Ural, Ucal; Manster, minster; 
Moses, muses; Elbe, Elba; Rhine, Rhono; veracity, 
voracity ; ancot, ament; capitol, capital; Avon, Aven; 
‘Tiber, tuber; Ina, Ida; Omega, Onegn; Nile, Nico 
Summer vacation. + 


4. Sur (sir) Veil-lance, 


5.1, Candidate. 2, Tneline (ink-line). 8, Barrack. 
4. Dislogue. 5, Superb (soup-herb), 6, Candia (cane 
deer). 
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COLD AS A CURATIVE. 

‘The uses of cold as a curative agent are somewhat 
fully set forth by Dr. W. H. Thompson, of New York. 

It tones up and invigorates a debilitated syatem in 
which the blood circulates so fecbly that the extremi- 
ties are inclined to be cold and the muscles are weak 
and flabby. In such cases, the sudden, brief applica- 
tion of cold water to the body arouses the heart, and 
strengthens the arterfal circulation. Salt added to the 
‘water increases the action. 

‘The wiping should be accompanied “with brisk rub- 
bing. If a feeling of weakness follows, and no proper 
glow, the bath was elther continued too long, or the per- 
son was too feeble for it. In that case the patient should 
have a stimulant and be wrapped up warm in bed. 
"Thereafter, for a time, at least, use only a sponge bath, 
or if that proves too much, simply expose the surface 
to cold air. But in no case neglect the friction; rub 
briskly until the skin is red. 

It stops bleeding. It does thie by contracting the ar- 
teries. As it really acts through the nerve centres that 
control the arteries, ice applied to the neck may check 

vose-bleed; over the stomach, the vomiting of blood; 

\d even to one hand, bleeding in the other. 

it arresta inflammation, or prevents it when th:. 
ened. It does this by contracting the arteries, and thus 
lessening the flow of blood to the part. Dry cold is 
best—ice in rubber bags. It is always called for where 
there are throbbing and beat. 

It is used to deaden sensation, preparative, say, to 
pening an abscess, of amputating a finger. The cold 
is secured by ether spray. The skin really freezes. 
‘The operation should be performed as soon as the skin 
{es white and glistening. 

It reduces the heat of fever. This heat, when it 
pasece a certain point, arrests gland secretions, and ef- 


fects destruction of substance. It may be reduced by |" 


the bath, pack, or spongihg. 
ge 


A MEETING-HOUSE AFLOAT. 

‘A Chicago paper, describing the terrible Dakota 
floods of last spring, gave some striking incidents of that 
nad calamity, with the usual strange mixture of oddity 
tnd tragedy witnessed in that form of fatal event. Ob- 
nerving a house drifting bodily down the Elk River, a 
party of rescuers reached it in a boat, but saw 20 signs 
bf life. As they turned away they caught the sound of 
f faint knocking on the under side of the roof, and they 
‘went back. 


By listening intently they now distinctly heard a tap 
on the under side of the shingles, and, going to the spot, 
tut a hole {n the roof, and through it took out the old 
iman and his daughter, more dead than alive, and car- 
ried them to the high ground. 

It seems that when the houee floated off Mr. Mooreton 
nd his daughter were on the second floor. When the 
house lodged, the water rose rapidly, aud they soon 
realized that they would be drowned if they stayed there. 
Above them was a garret, and, witha stick, Mr. Moore- 
‘ton broke the plastering overhead, and, through the 
hole made, helped his daughter up {nto the garret, and 
then, with her assistance, the old gentleman got up 
there also, where, not being able to break through the 
roof, they walted for death clasped in each other's 
arms. 

‘During the flood, a church came floating down the 
fiver and lodged on the lower part of Green Jeland. It 
Was evidently of strong timbers, and came down in a 
dignified, majestic sort of way, as though it was used to 
that sort of thing. It had a steeple, and in the steeple 
‘was a bell, and, as the building rocked with the current, 
vr was jostled by it, the bell would toll. Over the 
trash of the ice and the roar of the flood could be heard 
the deep, monotonous clang of the bell, and the sight 
and sound were alike impressive and awe-inspiring. 


Buch incidents, like the “bell of the wrecked Atlan. 
tic," have more than once inspired poets to pen-thrilling 
Ynes. The tolling voice from that wrecked belfry will 
‘be remembered by all who heard it, with impressive 
thoughts, evon if the thoughts never shape themselves 
in numbers. 





—— 
A SWIMMING RABBIT. 


A ccrrespondent, writing from Iowa, sends usa de- 
seription of a singular scene he once saw: 


Upon coming to Towa, we settled in the bottom or 
rich valley of one of its principal rivers. The neighbor- 
hood was covered with quite a forest several miles in 
diameter. Having scarcely anything but our hands 
with which to conquer the wilderness, we began opera- 
tions in the brush, as such land could be purchased for 
‘a trifle after the larger trees ba@ been cut off. 

Our cabin being but a few rods from a mill-pond, we 
purchased a cheap skiff, and used it as a means of trans- 
portation to the mill, post-office and store. It was re- 
turning from one of these tripe when the incident I am 
about to relate occurred. 

‘Tho day was hot, and setting the skif’s bow well upon 
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the bank, I was breathing a few moments before ‘‘pack- 
ing” the grist to the cabin. Suddenly a splash caused 
me to start, though I expected to acc nothing but the rip- 
ple of some voracious pickercl pursuing its insect prey. 

But inetead, I beheld a small animal swimming with 
all speed for the opposite bank. It needed no second 
glance to tell me that it was a “wild rabbit.” 

My astonishment would not have been greater had it 
been a cat, asa rabbit bas fully as much antipathy to 
wetting {ts coat asthe feline. Another splash followed, 
and a second animal, smaller than the first, but longer 
and more agile, was seen swimming in hot pursuit. It 
‘was a weasel. 

I watched the pursuit with great interest. But the 
rabbit began to flag when near the opposite bank of the 
river, which waa quite wide at this point. My pity was 
excited for the poor animal struggling {n an element for 
which it was little adapted. I interposed in its behulf, 
by attracting the attention of the wenscl. Instantly he 


Pbeat a hasty retreat. The rabbit, whose light fur kept it 





from sinking, soon regaining vigor after a short rest 
reached the bank, and whisked his cotton tail out of 


sight in a jiffy.” 
3 4S 





A TERRIBLE THREAT. 

The standing joke on the medical profession finally 
appears in this form—used by a member of “the facul- 
ty” itself, and quite as effectively as wittily to his own 
advantage. 


A wag, having held a nice fat office for many years 
undisturbed, suddenly found himself called to account 
for some trifling discrepancies, and dismissed. In a 
terrific rage he left the scenc of his disgrace, and, shak- 
ing his fist at the witnesses against him, exclaimed : 

“This ia not the end of it! The consequences be up- 
on your own heads if this results in murder!” 

He was at once arrested for threatening the life of a 
witness, but was released amidst shouts of laughter, 
when he explained, saying,— 

graduated physician. 


“Gentlemen, I am a regular! 
In the twenty yenre I have held office my profession 
has been sadly neglected. In consequence of present 
necesaity Iam forced to resume that profession to sup- 
port myeclf.” 

It is safe to say that he did not win patients from 
among his audience by hie frank confession, if he did 
get the laugh on his enemies. 


ge 
HIS INTEREST IN THE BOY. 

It isa pity that humanity should ever have a merce- 
nary motive. But for a nature so sordid as to be inca- 
pable of any higher regard for another's life and wel- 
fare such a motive is better than none. 


‘A negro boy, says the Galveston News, came very 
near being run over by the locomotive of the special 
train. Had it not been that an old negro, at the risk of 
his own life, scized the boy by the collar and jerked 
him backward just as the cow-catcher reached him, he 
would undoubtedly have been cut to pieces. A gentle- 
man who witnessed the heroic act said to the old ne- 
gro,— 

«] suppose you are the father of that boy?” 

“No, sab; his fodder libs out in de country, and sends 
de boy to town to get his edification. De boy boards 
wid me, sab.” 

“You seem to take a great denl of interest in him.” 

“Indeed, I docs, sab. lis fodder owes me foah two 
mumfs board ob dat boy; so you ace dis aint de right 
time fuah him to be run ober by de kears.”” 


aS 


GAVE HER A GOOD APPETITE. 
‘The San Francisco Chronicle gives an instance of the 


way cautious hecaries deal out poison to strangers. 
Mr. Joy, a drugg*'s.of that city, says: 


“A woman cand tn bere one day and asked for mor- 
phine, and I gave her some sulphate cinchonia, which 
resembles it in appearance, but js a harmless stimulant. 

“An hour afterwards the woman's sister rushed in 
here and accused me of aiding a suicide. ‘My sister 
has gone away in a rage to take the poison you gave 
her.’ It afterward peared that the would suicide 








die. After waiting for some time, and recovering from 

the terrific excitement the act caused, she felt an uncon- 

querable desire to return home and get a square meal, 
yr the stuff I gave her was a famous appctizer.”” 


— = 


A HOT WEATHER RHYME. 


A Texas paper bursts out in the following “Summer 
Song’—for the dog-days. 


Did you ever hear of a drought, a regular Texas 
stew? No! then I'll invoke my panting muse and issue 
averse ortwo. Thermometer nincty at nine, one hun- 
dred degrees at four, and ninety again at nine P. M., 
for a full month or more. So hot that you fall asleep 
over the news by mail—that a cow can’t low, or a 
chicken crow, or a watch-dog wag his tail. So hot that 
men don’t speak in a healthy, natura! tone, but greet as 
they meet in the dusty street with a scarcely audible 
groan. A staggering rooster reels aftera sunstruck fly, 
and a hog just winks at an ear of corn which chances 
to lie near by. Not a drop of dew by night, not adrop 
of rain by day; the wells and cisterns going dry, and 
the creeks bave run away. 


—_+—_—_ 


TRYING TO LOOK HEAVY. 
The sbarpest point in ridicule of little people is to 
represent them wiehing to be big. 


It is amusing, says an exchange, to watch a slim man 
weigh himeclf. He steps on the platform as an clephant 
steps upon a bridge, with an awful fear of breaking the 
thing duwn, and then puts the thrce-hundred-pound 
weight on the end of the beam. Of course, he takes it 
off again, but he does this most unostentatiously. Hav- 
ing found that be weighs, say, one hundred and twenty, 
if you watch him carefully you will sce him slide the 
weight along to one hundred and seventy-five. He will 
exclaim aa he gocs out, “I’ve lost ten pounds since last 
week!" He doesn’t say how much he weighs now; if 
you wish to know, there is the scale. He knows you 


‘will look. 
— ee 


HE WAS NEITHER. 

Of the two general classes of speculators in the atock 
market, those who try to force up the prices of stocks 
are called “bulls,” and those who try to crowd them 
down are called ‘‘bears.”” 


A Chicago paper tells of a man who was complaining 
that he had invested a rather large sum of moncy in 
‘Wall Street and lost it all. A sympathizing friend 
asked him whether he had been a “bull” or @ “bear.” 
Herreplied, “Neither; I was a jackass.” 


—— 
COMMON-SENSE. 


A valuable horse had been lost, and no one could find 
him. A half-witted fellow finally brought him back, 
and to the question, ‘How did you find him when no 
one else could?” replied, “Wall, I just ‘quired where 
the horse was seen last, and I went thar, and sat on a 
rock; and I just axed myscl’ if ] was a horse, whar 
would I go, and what would I do? And then] woat 


and found him.” 
a eee 





‘Tur Marquis of Calinaux was so exceedingly cau- 
tious in everything that he wrote at the end of his will: 
“Tt 1s my last wish that I may not be buried alive, . . . 
as far as this may be possible.” 


Wuen the telegraph companies are compelled to run 
their wires underground, the worms will Icarn to read 
by sound so as to kuow when the fishing Is good. 


** Great aches from little toe corns grow.” The Ger- 
man Corn Remover curcs them. 25 cents of druggists. 


a eu 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, ete. Pamphlet 

free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. [Com. 


ag eS 
Nestle’s Milk Food. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint, All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, are open to this objection, 
Nestle’s Milk Fond is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only tater, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your faniily physician about it before 
going to the country or scashore. (Com. 




















Employment for the Young. Help to Students. For 
circulars, address Sy! Dhabet, Box 32%, Boston. 
EN for ele; nd-painted Shaving Case; 
GENS for Circular, sf 8., Box i, LaPorte, Ind. 


100 LARGE FANCY Advertising Cards, all different 
for 10-3c stamps. CARD WoRKs, Montpelier, Vt. 


BARLOWS || 7hepnamety Grete 
INDIGO BLUE 


D. 8, WILTRERGER, Proprietor, 
983 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
Pi 
Thirty-six em size 


RTRAIT GALLERY. 
photouraphs of enfient man 
women, post-paid, for 25 cts. Address 
SWAINE, Rochester, New Hampshire. 
SIRPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 96 CTS. 
‘Makes five gallons of @ delicious and spark 








H deverage,—wholesome and temperate, 
Truggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts, Address, CH. 
E. W1BES, Manufacturer, 48N.Delaware Ay., Philsdalphis, Pa, 


Printing Presses 








16 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cals. 
@ kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction 15 cts. 
JOBEPH WATSON, 10 Murray Street, New York. 
HEAPEST., [) PKS IM.THE TTTORLD 
tory of England. ['} Eng. Litoraturo, 11% i 
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3 I'ge 12mo vols, ff J} 12mo vol. handsor 
MANHATTAN BOOK CO. 10 W, 14th 8, N.Y, P.O, Box 4500 
9 18 useful 
BEATTY'S ORGANS "35 
Pianos $125 up. ga-Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J 
100 att Gorn and Sitvun Advertising Cardsf 
$1.00, notwoalike, Cur packs are a:l full count 
Catalogue ef elegant Chromo Cards} 
farnishe | On application. 
NEW_ AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Illustrated 
with 48 Orient, Chinese and Japanese Pictures, Pen 
gauiations, 1 Worsted Pattern, all for 15c. 6 for 60c. 
Ps Picture Cards 1c. 100 Cards 
‘ : Box ¥, 
Reautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any la 
on permanent business to agents, Circular for stamp. 
‘ROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
lustrated Catalogue sent on 
receipt of twd abree cent 
sp -oumeturers, 124 & 126 Naswon biases 
For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 16 cts. 
Fine Tollet on bs 20 Cts, 


scriptoe 
catalogue 
cloth; ouly 82,00e8 bound, for only 50 ets. ‘Prece 
5 sets reeds only $65. 
ARD Send for our 10 and 2c. Packs Album Cards. 
and contain nodupl:ca 
Twa Camp Co,.119 Fulton 8t. N, COLLECTORS 
Scrolls, Mottoes, Ferns, ete. Chincse Cover, 100 Album 
n, Mas ‘A 
hake them from res or yarn ata triffing expense. Great 
ren 
PORTS A complete 1% page Ile 
stamps. PECK & SNYDE! 
Be se 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &¢., 1s 
OBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


20 Reantifal Stops. 5 Octavos 
Carved Walnut Case, Send for 
our Illustrated Ct logue. 16 
ives information which pro- 
fectathe Purchaser and makes 
jeceitimpossible. Marechal 
Smith, 6 W. 11th Bt. N. X- 


P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 

Has a wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva~ 
lent disease, CATARRH. he discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful ray 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childe’ 
Catarrh Specific. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail, Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rev.T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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for Samples and Ag- 
jents catalogue for 6 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in thc 
pocket. Always ready for usc. A luxury to person 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
are sold by first-class dealers. 








Nori Top St CHAMPION 
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Ithas a Paten: b: of 
which the gun ent TOP. nae Actions cymes, to 
the right or left; an improvement found fa noother gun. It 


:! ebounding joc! ensures safety in 
Brass dais pesca, oe ba FaferEsd 
ind the Patent 
F TS carnie, BY ook or the Patent Rene Hg Fenueaes 
e barrels can ictached from the stock in an nt, vd 
asquickly replaced. ‘Theshells used in this gun are the cen 
fire, paper or brass. TI} 8 shells can be reloaded 
me ‘imes. Prices ; Pisin Barrels, 12 bore, 15.00; Plain 
0 bore, $16.0; ‘Twist Barrels, 12 bore, x Twist 
10 pore $1300. Address 
» LOVELL & SONS, Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 
a Send stamp for Jilustrated Catalogue. 


The FEARLESS. 


la 












Is the Ornly machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; waa awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricaltaral 
Society on Horws-powers and Throshera ; and {s the 

nly Thresher selected from the vast number built la 
a Inited States, for ilustration and description In 
 Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cantly published, thus adopting tas the standard 
machine of this country, Catalogue sent fre Addrene 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. 


AMERICAN ARMS 103 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


VICTORIES 


FOX's PATENT. 


Acknow! by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. [t 1s ‘wonderfully simpte and wonderfully 
dtrong, casy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 

ler or beco shaky. It has no hinge to gel loure, 
as the barrels slide one side, For patte tran 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices $45 to 810, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Compunten. 


HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE FOWER 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Little Giant Threshing 


ine. 
“Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and D % 
Gi aN Mecdtor Gailoguee shee oe 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co. Pa. 





POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot bi r luxurious pastry. 
y dys} ear of the ills result- 
<j, Sold only in cans by 
SAKING POWDER CO., New York. 
For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
















SKIRT SUPPORTER 
s 
t Is NOT “it -ORTE “A 


y. Sample by math $150. For 
y all leading jobbers and 
rs. Manufactared only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 

W HAVEN, OONN, 


DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER to 
do better work and do it easier and in less dime 
than any othor machine in the world. Warranted for 
five years, and if it don’t wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. 


inevery county.Wecan 
AGENTS WANTED sicwirestthce nests 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have 


t success seliing this Washer. Retail price only 
5. Sample to those poprins reer $2. Alsothe 
Celebrat-d KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufact- 


urers’ lowest price. We invite the strictest investixa- 
tion. Send {ov address on 8 postal card fo1 


x further 
particulars. 1 OVELL WASHER CO., Erle, Pa. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BRAVEST GIRL IN THE WORLD. 
By Mrs: J. D. Chaplin. 

“The bravest girl in the-world.” That was the 
distinction which Robina Mason claimed for her- 
self. 

Had she seized and disarmed a burglar in her 
home ? 

Had she rushed into a burning house to save 
the inmates ? 

Had she engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with a 
rabid animal to rescue a child ? 

No, she had performed none of these exploits. 
Her “brayery” consisted in saying and doing just 
what she pleased, regardless of the advice of her 
parents, or of public 
opinion! 

And in carrying out 
her plans, this mis- 
guided girl faced a foe 
more formidable than 
burglar, beast, or flame. Nt 

Robina had an ele- ity 
gant home and over-in- 
dulgent parents who 
were too proud of her 
wit and bravery to con- 
trol her, even if they 
had had the strength 


her “Bob.” 

attended one of 
private schools 
city,—a school 


| cality of the school was 
a street where were 
many saloons and gam- 

bling houses environing 
a theatre of the lowest 
order. 

Finding that the 
young ladies often went 
through this street to 
shorten their walk to a 
confectionery at recess, 
the teacher requested 
them not to do so again; as they must meet many 
rough men there, and saying that, aside from con- 
siderations of taste, it was unsafe for them. 

“Unsafe! I’m too brave to be afraid of them, 
and I shall go through there just the same! If 
any one speaks to me, I can give him as good as 
he sends,” said Robina; and the teacher heard 
her. 

That very evening her father received a note, 
asking him to withdraw his daughter from the 
school, as the teacher would not be responsible 
for her influence over the others under his care. 

Robina laughed at the “old Betty’s” note, and 
said that “on the whole, she was glad of it; for 
she was now nearly eighteen, and had had 
enough of old trumpery books!” 

She now came out as a lady of fashion. The 
first hat, or garment of any style, so owtré as to 
eause a sensation on the street, was usually worn 
by her. 

Business changes soon took her father to New 
York, where she had a still wider field for display- 
ing her “bravery.” 

When New Year's day came, she announced 
that she meant to haye wine, and plenty of it, too, 
on the table. ‘Everybody who was anybody did 
so here.” 

Her mother began to demur; but Robina inter- 
rupted her with, “O mother, do remember that 
you have cut loose from all those stiff old Puritan 
notions now! Half the people in Boston walk on 
eggs all their life, in an agony lest they crack some 
old whim of their ancestors or descendants! I 
don’t care if your great-great-great-granddaddy 
was a Puritan parson.” 

‘The father and mother laughed, and said, “No, 
no, Robina; no wine at our table,” and then allowed 
her to order as much as she pleased, and saw her 
offer it to all who called—eyen to young boys! 

When her first New Year’s day was over, and 
she was dwelling on its glories to her parents, she 
said, “Oh, I was introduced to-day to a perfect 
doll of aman,—not doll-like in size, but in beauty ! 
He is six feet high. 

“He is neither married nor engaged,” continued 
the light-hearted girl. “He is as poor as he can 
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well be; that is, he has three thousand salary, and 
has an old mother and ‘sister to support. 

“T’'m going on a hunt at once, to find some re- 
lations to tip chem on to, and then I intend to 
have his exclusive attention.” 

This heartless speech was regarded by these silly 
parents as great evidence of wit, and they laughed 
loudly. 

It was not long before Robina decided that Gro- 
ton water was vile, and she pronounced the use of 
it, as a table drink, only a slow method of suicide. 
Then came ale and lager on to the table, and wine, 
and they were poured out without a thought of 
the serpent that lay coiled within the cup. 

Now, for Robina, beer and wine in themselves 






had no charm} but she wanted to see them on the 
table so as to show that she dared to play with 
adders and the fire. 

Shortly after New Year’s day, when the “lovely 
doll-man” became a regular visitor, accustomed 
as he was to the quiet of his mother’s house, and 
the refinement and dignity of his sister and her 
guests, life at Mr. Mason’s seemed to him one 
long, bright, noisy gala day, and Robina’s loud 
voice and ready jests and unguarded statements, 
the height of Wit and fim. He had seen little of 
the world beyond the counting-room. He was as 
innocent as a child, and as affectionate as a girl; he 
was loyal to his mother and sister, and true as 
steel to his employers; but he was not remarka- 
bly strong-minded. 

This deficiency of power of will had not shown 
itself, for the reason that he had never been tried ; 
and all who knew him looked on him as a model 
of manly virtue and uprightness. 

Before the crocus had blossomed, the engage- 
ment of this rich girl to the young bookkeeper 
startled all who knew them. 

Some said, “She'll manage him just as she does 
her father and mother ;” and others said, “What 
a lucky fellow he is!” 

At first this son of a Christian home escaped 
from the wine at table by saying,— 

“I don’t care for it. I never drink it.” 

But now was the time for action on the part of 
Robina—the Sunday after the engagement became 
public. 

“Now, Harry,” she said, “this is our first family 
dinner, you know; and the lady always rules at 
table. I allow father to carve, and mother to 
pour, but I sit as queen to command, and no one 
dares to disobey me.” 

“No one wants to,” said the young fellow, 
laughing. 

“Tm glad to hear it. Now you and I will pop 
our first bottle of champagne together, and drink 
to a blessed and happy future,” said Robina. 

“But you know I don’t drink wine,” said the 
young man, coloring deeply. 

“Champagne isn’t wine, you young greeney !” 





cried Robina. “Some folks say the best French 
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brands are made of rhubarb stalks, in California. 
Come! Come!” 

“But you must excuse me, Robina! I don’t 
like it.” 

“Don’t like it! What a reason for refusing to 
gratify me! I’m afraid you'll have to do a great 
many things that you ‘don't like,’ before that 
beautiful hair of yours is gray, sir! I'm going to 
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buy you a hand- 

some meerschaum 

and teach you to 
smoke it graceful- 
ly.” And they all 
laughed. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I have a bet- 
ter reason than that selfish one for not taking 
wine. I promised my dear mother, when I first 
went into the store, that no drop of anything 
intoxicating should ever pass my lips, and none 
ever has.” 

“Ay, my dear fellow; but a mother’s law is 
one thing, and a wife’s—that’s what I’m going to 
be to you—is another. And, Harry, you, as a 
good Sunday school boy, know that the Bible says 
a man must leave his father and mother and cleave 
unto his wife.” 

“Do you want me to break my word and to 
tarnish my honor ?” cried the poor fellow. 

“Oh ho! now you're turning into a hero and a 
martyr! In a.minute you'll insist on being roasted 
or boiled in oil ‘for conscience sake'!” 

“Robina,” said the young man, “I’d like to 
please you, but the truth is, I am afraid of all 
these things.> I’ve seen too much of their work 
among young men.” 

“Oh, that’s it! You're afraid, are you? Well, 
you are not as brave asITam. I have yet to see 
the first thing, or person, in this world that I’m 
afraid of !” added the foolish girl. 

The young man conquered that day. 

At night he asked his mother if his promise of 
total abstinence was not limited to the time of his 
coming of age. She replied that it was, and ex- 
pressed a hope that he was not weary of it. 

He assured her he was not; but that he did not 
care to renew the promise; that he ought to be 
man enough now to stand without being held up 
by a pledge. 

“Harry, I hope they do not use wine at table at 
Mr. Mason's ?” said his mother. 

“They do, mother, but I haye never tasted it; 
and I will never allow it on my own table.” 

Such a look of despair as passed over that good 
mother's face told her fears. 

She did not feel greatly elated by the “rich 
match” on which others were congratulating her. 

There was a great church wedding, chronicled, 
‘Marriage in High Life,” where diamonds flashed 
and pearls shone; and there was a grand recep- 
tion and a long journey; and a new house, fur- 
nished as well as an upholsterer with carte blanche 
could do it; and there was a new business firm 
formed, in which Harry Doe’s name appeared. 
There was everything which money and youth 
and health could give. 

But on the other hand, there was a widow's 
modest home broken up, and two exiles from all 
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their cherished friends, boarding on a lonely farm 
in western New York, where their meagre income 
could be drawn out to its greatest capacity. A 
mother’s and a sister’s pride was turned to shame ; 
and their hopes of comfort and support laid low. 

All this happened years ago. 

A young mother lately entered the drawing- 
room car in Boston, 
with her child and 
. nurse, on her way to 
od New York. 

A very stout, hand- 
some lady, showily 
dressed, eyed her sharp- 
ly, and then putting up 
her hand, roguishly 
pulled her ear. 

The lady was fright- 
= ened, thinking her 
neighbor in the next 
chair was a lunatic. 

But the jocose lady 
Jeaned forward, and 
said, in a loud whisper, 
“Did you ever know 
Rob or Bob Mason ?” 

“No, I never heard 
of him,” said the other, 
whose cheeks were all 
aflame. 

“Him! Itis a ther,” 
and I'm she!” was the 





ry 
“Why, Robina! I 
thought there was a 


school! He is dead, poor man!” 

“I’m glad of it! He deserved to die, old fool!” 
was the loud response. ‘How are we changed ?” 

“Oh, we're so much older, and”—— 

“Don’t say ‘homelier,’ for everybody tells me I 
grow handsomer all the time. I’m not afraid of 
‘the old man with the scythe;’ I defy him! I 
see you have a family, Sarah.” 

“Yes; and I remember seeing your marriage in 
the papers.” 

“No doubt you did. It made a great stir at the 
time. But it was the one mistake of my life. 
Harry was a lovely fellow when I married him, 
but he was as poor as a church mouse. He 
thought he had nothing to do, after two or three 
years, but to drink wine and live on my father. 
Wine affected him as it would your baby there. 
He hadn’t been inured to it by degrees, and the 
temptation was too much for him. It affected his 
nerves so that he began to have fits.” 

“Oh, poor fellow! Can’t you save him, some 
Way ?” said the old school friend, in a low tone. 

“No; I kept him till he mortified me by coming 
home intoxicated; and I couldn’t stand that be- 
fore my company, so I committed him to an asy- 
lum for imbeeiles. I should think his mother 
would take him out and take care of him, shouldn’t 
you? 

“Aint you afraid people will ask the same ques- 
tion about you, Robina ?” 

“Afraid? You forget, my dear, that I’m not 
afraid of anybody or anything! I don’t care 
what people say. O Sarah, I have the loveliest 
little house up town! You must come and stay a 
week with me. That foolish fellow! My father 
gave the house to him—almost; for he had only 
seven thousand dollars to put into a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar house. He gave the house tome; 
so he’s lost his own seven thousand by his folly.” 

“Speak lower, Robina; people are listening,” 
said the sweet little lady, with tears in her eyes. 

“J don’t care if they are; it’s the truth!” was 
the reply of Robina, accompanied with a stare at 
the other passengers. 

“Where did he get this terrible habit ?” 

“I don’t know; from himself, I suppose.” 

“You surely never offered liquor to him at his 
own table?” 

“It was there! I don’t banish roast beef from 
my table, lest any one there become a glutton by 
eating of it!” 

Robina’s invitation was firmly declined by this 
wife and mother, whose thoughts were far away, 
lamenting over the young life she had just heard 
of dying out in the company of imbeciles. 

But at this very hour, while Robina’s ears and 
hands were glittering with diamonds, and her voice 
was heard merrily ome and 1 langhing 7 
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“those poky old times in Boston,” her husband 
was with his mother and sister in the humblest of 
homes in the New York mountains, struggling 
with more than mortal power to throw off the 
chains with which the very evil one, aided by ‘that 
brave woman," had bound him. 

Girls, of all associates, one of those most to be 
dreaded, is “the girl who dares to do anything.” 
She will sooner or later prove herself to be with- 
out the heart of a woman. 

So 
For the Companion. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Grandpa sits in his 
Holding our bab: 


















Of th 3 Whetl You were a boy: 
When you went to drive the cow Nien abell, 
Along with your sister Floy.” 


ow ell, the Sor is dead, and her bell was sold, 
iE 


We 

But little akes her place, 
And ec ny lonely lot, 

T thank the Lord for he: ct young face; 
And the joy that her love has brought.” 


‘The old man leaned in his easy chair, 
Lostin slumber deep; 
Ani May, she patted his silvery hatr, 
eto keep. 
Was told, 
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His silver hair 's 
Lay mingled together, and both 
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For the Companion, 


TAPLEY’S HAIR. 

“I say, Walt, who was that scedy-looking fel- 
low at the ‘gym’ this afternoon? IF mean the 
one in bine flannels and with the long hair.” 

“How should I know? I haven’t a large ac- 
quaintance with nondescripts. But he was a queer 
one, wasn't he?” 

“The most verdant I've seen out of this lot of 
Freshics. That hair! The ‘Long-haired Acha- 
ians’ are nowhere.” 

This conversation took place one cold December 
evening in one of the rooms in a hall of a leading 
American college. The speakers were Charlie Ben- 
son, a son of Mr. Jared J. Benson, of New York, 
and Walter Fletcher, the son of @ Western bank 
president. 

As may be inferred from the little fling at the 
” they were in their Sophomore year; 
that period of a college course really nearest the 
Freshinan year, but socially, the most remote. 
They were “chums,” and with Louis Carew, a 
showily-dressed young Sophomore, whose bucolic 
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Walter had that morning taken a lesson in physi- 
caldevelopment. ‘They were physically very slen- 
der youth. 

“It was fun to see his hair stream out behind 
when he swung on the rings. His head looked a 
good deal like a comet,” continued Walter, lazily 
brushing his coat sleeve. 

“With his head for the nucleus of the comet, I 
suppose you mean,” corrected Charlie; ‘and prob- 
ably it is quite as empty as that portion of the ce- 
lestial wanderer is said to be.” 

“Don’t you be so sure about that, my young 
friend,” said the other. ‘He may have good cere- 
bral tissue under that mop, after all.” 

“But don’t you see the fellow is a regular scrub ? 
You're only talking just to hear your own melo- 
dious second bass Glee Club voice. If I stood up 
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for him, you'd run him down. Now I say it’s a 
disgrace to the civilization represented by our— 
our”’—— 

“Selves,” suggested Walter, amused by the half- 
mock, half-real earnestness of his chum. 

“No, our noble University, I was about to say} 
{t's a disgrace that this backwoods fellow should 
he allowed to shock all decent sensibilities by his 
disgusting appearance.” 

“That’s so. I second the motion,” called out 
Carew, good-naturedly, from the corner where he 
had been reading a paper. “Only let’s hear what 
the motion is. Who has incurred your displeas- 
ure?” 

“I was spcaking of a fellow, a Freshie, I think, 
with long hair, who was”—— 

“I know the one you mean,” interrupted the 
other. ‘His name is Tapley, and he is a Fresh- 
man.” 

“Of course,” grumbled Charlie. 

“I think he rooms over in the Cottage House,” 
continued Carew, with a touch of self-importance, 
glad to be the vehicle of information to the other 
two, to whom he was popularly said to toady. 

“Suppose you get the catalogue and Anow where 
he rooms,” called Walter, as he tumbled himself 
not ungracefully upon a lounge. ‘There it is on 
the mantel.” 

Louis obeyed the thinly disguised command, 
and after a moment's search, said,— 

“Yes, I was right.” 

“Of course, you were right,” mimicked Char- 
lie; “you always are. But what’s the use of say- 
ing it? Just assume that for one of the—of the— 
corollarics,—I mean premises,—and go on.” 

Carew read aloud,— 

“Thomas Jefferson Tapley; Freedom, New 
Hampshire; Cottage House, Number Fourteen.” 

“What astounding intelligence!” exclaimed 
Charlie. 

“I see clearly that we have a great man in our 
midst,” said Walter, sulemuly. 





“What a name, though! ejaculated Carew. 

“And if his name isn’t enough, please note his 
residence,” added Charlie. ‘He comes trom Free- 
dom, does he? He is a regular bird, I suppose, 
and he’s come here to soar.” 

“Well, I don’t know which is the’worst; his 
name, or his town, or his hair,’ remarked Carew, 
with indifference, as he laid down the catalogue 
and stepped to the window. 

“Oh, his hair, unquestionably!” exclaimed 
Charlie. “And I’ll tell you what I’m going to do,” 
he added, with determination; “I’m going to have 
it cut.” 

“How ?” asked Carew, with cager curiosity. 

“Yes, how ?” echoed Walter, lazily, as he arose 
and stretched himself. “Develop your mighty 
mystery as soon as convenient. I’m going to the 
lecture in a few minutes.” 

“Easy enough,” replied Charlie, with dignity. 
“T'll just put up a notice on the bulletin-buard in 
the yard, telling him to cut it.” 

“Yes, that’s easy enough,” retorted Walter, as 
he prepared himself to go out; “but what if he 
don’t choose to do the cutting ?” 

“T'll do it for him, then,” replied Charlie. “But 
there’ll be no need of that. He'll be too fright- 
encd to refuse.” 

“Yes, of course,” echoed Carew. ‘He's only a 
Freshman.” 

“Even a Freshman may have pluck,” said Wal- 
ter, with a slight sneer, as he opened the door and 
passcd out. 

So ended the interview. The heartless dialogue 
and its forced wit sufficiently indicate the light 
character of the speakers, and the lads need no fur- 
ther description. A few such fellows are to be 
found in almost every large school; officious, self- 
conscious and meddlesome, mistaking a want of 
good sense for wit. 

‘Tapley was a resolute Yankee lad. While pre- 
paring for college, he had worked hard on the 
farm days and had studied nights. He had not come 
from a town where there were fashionable barbers, 
but he had good sense, heart and great physical 
vigor, and knew how to maintain his nghts, while 
he despised alike a bully and a snob. 

Two days later, Charlie and Louis met on the 
steps of University Building as they were coming 
out of a recitation. 

“What have you been in to?” inqnired Charlie, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, Greck. We're reading one of the plays 
of Aristophanes. That is, some of us are reading 
it, and some of us are not. What an idiot I was 
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by-the-by, that reminds me, I haven't seen him 
to-day; have you?” 

“Yes,” replied Lonis, “I saw him crossing the 
yard just before I went in to recitation. And he 
had on the worst-looking hat”—— 

“Never mind the hat,” interrupted Charlie, with 
alaugb. “Of course, he offended your pat: in 
taste; but how about his hair? Was that cut?” 

“No; it’s as wild and untamed as ever,” said 
Louis. 

“Ah! It would make the fortune of a quack 
doctor. It has an air of home-made genius about 
it. But I tell you what,” he continued, “I’m go- 
ing to cut that hair for him myself.” 

“Oh, have you posted the notice ?” inquired Ca- 
rew, now recollecting the plan. 

“No, I thought of a better way than that. I 
sent him a note yesterday morning,” 

“Well, what are you intending to da?” 

“T'm going to do just what I said. I’m goingto 
cut it for him.” 

“What? Alone?” 

“Yes; unless you wish to take a hand with me,” 
replied Charlic, who, it is needless to say, would 
not have tried it alone. 

“Allright. But what is the plan ?” 

“T’ll tell you. Walk along with me to my 
room. I’m nearly frozen.” 

They went down the steps and moved briskly 
along the cleanly shovelled path leading to Hay- 
ward Hall, and Charlie unfolded his plan. 

“It’s nothing very complex, as you'll see. I 
merely intend to take a pair of shears,—or two 
pairs,—go to his room this evening and—cut his 
hair.” 

“But you don’t suppose he’s going to submit 
tamely, do you?” inquired Louis, a little sur- 
prised. 

“No, perhaps not. But I haven’t taken lessons 
in boxing for nothing. And with you, Lou, with 
you"—— Charlie gave him to understand that 
his muscular powers were appreciated; and the 
two entered Charlic’s room joint conspirators. 

The Irish chambermaid, or “Goody,” as she is 
called in college slang, was putting the last touches 
on the furniture by waving a feather duster around. 
in the air without perceptibly touching anything, 
and soon hurried out, leaving the room inas great 
disorder as she bad found it. 

Flinging himself into a large armchair, Charlie 
sald,— 

“Now all you’ve got to do is to come to the 
room here to-night at eight o’clock. I'll provide 
the ‘properties,’ and will be ready when you come. 
Don’t you think we had better take a piece of 
rope? We might wish to tie him, you know.” 

“Not a bad idea,” assented Louis, 

“Perhaps I will, then. I don’t intend to do 
much cutting, you know, but only to shear it off 











so that he'll have to go to the barber's to get it set 
right.” 

Just then Walter Fletcher came in, and at a 
sign from Charlie, Louis understood that nothing 
was to be said regarding the plan. 

That evening Tapley sat thoughtfully in his 
room. The impertinent note lay before him, and 
he was grieved rather than angered by it. He had 
not worn long hair to appear odd; his thoughts 
had been so fully centred on making a good col- 
lege preparation and upon the probable result of 
his examination, that he had given little attention 
to personal appearance. His means were small, 
and he had come to the city in the garb of a well- 
dressed lad of a country town. It looked coarse 
and awkward by the side of the jaunty clothes of 
rich men’s sons. But the aim of Tapley’s life, his 
ambition of success, had led him to regard schol- 
arship as the esséntial to good standing among 
his college mates, and he knew little about the 
social requirements of dress and personal appear- 
ance among young inen of means. 

As the clock of the church in the college square 
was striking the hour of eight, two figures, closcly 
wrapped, issued from the north entry of Hayward 
Hall. They passed rapidly along the path lead- 
ing to Cottage House. 

“I hope he’s in his room. Let’s see! what num- 
ber was it, Charlic ?” 

“Fourteen,” said the other, in a low tone. 

“Well, I don’t want any of the proctors to hap- 
pen along. I'm afraid they’d class this under 
hazing, and it might mean expulsion for us.” 

“Oh yes, you're always afraid of something! 
Come along, and keep your mouth shut, or this 
wind will give you pneumonia or bronchitis.” 

When they reached the lower entry of the build- 
ing, they paused a moment to look about and to 
ascertain the numbers on the doors. 

The gas in the halls was lighted, various stu- 
dents were passing in and out, and the lights 
showing through the windows over the doors in- 
dicated that many others were in their rooms. 
Charlie paused a moment in silence and then 
whispered,— 

“Now we'll fix it this way. That is, if he’s in.” 

Louis was not disturbed in the least at the pos- 
sibility of Tapley’s being out; in point of fact, he 
was already half-wishing that he might be. But 
his companion’s determined eye nerved him a lit- 
tle, and he listened attentively. 

“['ll go in first,” continued Charlie, — “after 
knocking, of course,—and I'll ask him some ques- 


“Well?” 
Louis's eyes were wide with astonishment. 
“Tt is only a joke,” said he, in a half-laugh. 

Tapley stood silent and looked at him. What 
he thought of doing is not known, but just then 
there was a loud knock on thedoor. Tapley called 
out,— 

“Who's there ?” 

“It’s 1; Jacobs,” answered the voice, with true 
proctotorial dignity that could not be mistaken. 

Louis fled to the window, opened it, and found 
that a gutter ran along just at the foot of the sash. 
At any other time he might have hesitated; bur 
now he was contused and frightened, and thought 
only of the dreaded detection and expulsion in 
case Tapley should expose him. 

Would Tapley inform against him ? 

Tapley opened the door to the enraged proctor. 

The proctor gave Tapley a lecture about noisy 
conduct in his room, standing in the doorway ag 
he did so. Nearly five minutes elapsed, which 
seemed to the occupant of the gutter like 0 many 
hours. 

Louis at last heard Tapley say;— 

“We were noisy; it shall not happen again.” 

The proctor closed the door. In a minute the 
window opened, and Tapley’s voice said, “Come 
in out of the cold!" 

There was a pardonable touch of humor in hia 
voice. Conscious not only of his honestly ac- 
quired physical strength, but of the moral restraint 
that had kept him from accusing to the proctor 
his enemies, he made a noble figure as Louis crept 
in, 

Louis entered and walked straight to the door. 
Then he stopped, hesitated, and finally came back 
to Tapley, who stood in the middle of the room. 

“Here's my hand,” he said, honestly. “You've 
astonished me. You've taught me something.” 

He passed out, and closed the door softly be- 
hind him. 

A few days afterwards Louis was sitting in 
Charlie's room, together with Walter Fletcher, 
when Walter suddenly remarked,— 

“Oh, Tsay! Haye you seen our friend Tapley 
of Jate? I saw him this morning at Prayers, 
and he’s got his hair cut. Samson is shorn of his 
locks. He may have good sense about things, 
after all.” 

“He has exceedingly good sense,” assented 
Charlie. 

“And he is a true man in more senses than 
one,” said Louis. 
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cratcly. 

They went up the stairway, one, two flights, 
and, turning to the right, they saw over one of 
the doors the number they sought; and the light 
over the entrance, shining dimly through a little 
blue éurtain, assured them of their unsuspecting 
victim’s presence within. 

Without pausing a moment, Charlie went along 
to the door and knocked. 

“Come in!” called out a not unpleasant voice 
inside. 

Charlie gave one glance at Louis and stepped in. 
The room was scantily furnished and not in very 
good taste, but the fire burned brightly, and that 
was a good deal on such a stinging cold night. 

Tapley, for it was he, arose from a comfortable 
chair by the fireplace, and looked calmly and in- 
quiringly at his guest. 

“I called to see if you could tell me anything 
about a tutor named Hines. I am stuck in my 
Greek and I”—— 

Just at that moment the expected knock outside 
came, and Charlie stepped back to allow Tapley, 
who responded ‘Come in!” to approach the door; 
he, at the same time, moved slowly and softly be- 


“No; I wouldn't hurt him,” said Louis, consid- bp 





hind him. 

Louis’s face now appeared in the doorway. “I 
have called, Mr. Tapley,” he said, “‘to”"—— 

At that point he had closed the door. And at 
the click of the lock, exactly as prearranged, Tap- 
ley felt a pair of arins thrown about him with 
what Charlie Benson considered the grasp of a 





giant. Then Louis leaped straight at the unkempt 
hair to assist his colleague. 

He leaped aé the head and hair, but he did not 
reach them. Tapley had not mowed and ploughed 
amid the hills of Freedom for nothing. Boxing 
might be very useful under certain circumstances, 
but here it was not a question of science but of 
strength. Like a flash, instinctively, the young 
farmer’s deltoid muscles contracted, his elbows 
flew out and up, and, breaking Charlie's grasp, he 
caught the hands that were coming at his head 
and whirled Louis, by an unexpected side step, 
entirely across the room, overturning a table in 
the hasty transit. 

It is not fully known whether Charlie was sur- 
prised by this sudden turn of affairs, for it is not 
a subject upon which he could be expected to com- 
ment very freely, but he seized his opponent's 
neck with both hands, and, throwing his whole 
weight forward upon him, tried to crush him 
down. 

Tupley raised himself up like a giant, and turned 
swiftly towards the door, which he opened; he 
raised his assailant from himself and the floor 
with arm of iron and set him down in the hall. 








He then lucked the door, and faced Louis, 


Tapley soon | took the lead of his class in schol- 
‘ 5 twards a 
tw years 
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For the Companion. 
BROTHER BISBEE'S GUN. 


Brother Bisbee waa a wheelwright and lived in one 
of those New England towns 1n the Connecticut valley 
which are famous for their grand old trees and tbe rich- 
ness of their suil. 

Brother Bisbee had a gun. 

William Allen, commonly called “Bill,” was a dig 
overgrown boy of fifteen, swarthy, and not over and 
above quick-witted, though rather good-natured, and 
of an inquiring mind. Inqulring, no one will question, 
for he once put his hand on to the pan of a sicel-trap 
set for afox, and before he could say, ‘What's that?” 
he had no need of asking. 

James Thompson was of about the same age, rather 
small for fifteen, sandy in complexton, and with quite 
red hair, keen as a brier and full of fun. 

The two boys resolved to borrow Brother Bisbee’ 
gun. 

I don’t know what “Jim,” as he was called—the 
boys all had nicknames in the town, —told Brother Bis- 
bee about the gun; but no doubt he told a very 
plausible story, for ona certain Saturday in June at 
about one o'clock, he appeared to Bill Allen and pre- 
sented him with the gun. 

Bill grinaed from ear to ear and proceeded to load 
the gun, a light single-barrel. He put in about twice as 
much powder as he ought, and rammed the shot. ‘Thia 
Inst act every boy knows was calculated to make the 
weapon kick like a Government mule. Jim knew it 
and resigned the gun to Bill until it should be fired. 

“T'd just as soon, Bill, you'd fire it; gucss you know 
more about a gun than I do.”” 

“Where let’s go?” said Bill, for he rather leaned on 
Jim for advice. 

“There's lots of ducks down to the mill-pond. Tom 
Edwards saw more’n a hundred yesterday, but awful 
wild,” suggested Jim. 

The two boys together interviewed the boy who lived 
by the pond, for he owned a boat. After some talk, 
they persuaded him to let them have the boat for the 
afternoon. They gave him ten cents, fiftcen marbles, 
and four fish-hooks. 

The poud covered perhaps thirty acres, deep near 
the flume, which supplied the mill, and shallow around 
the edges, where grew laurel and thick xedgy bushes in 
which the ducks built their nests. Along the west 
shore of the pond wasa fringe of oaks. And the sun 
being hot, the boys rowed into the shade and floated 
quietly waiting for game. 

On a log right ahead was a mud-turtle, enjoying 
hugely the hot sun which was pouring down on hin. 
With a splash he tumbled into the water and paddled 
off'ns the boat approached. There was a rush of wings 
and a long body was rapidly carried over the boys’ heads. 
Bill's gun was at bis shoulder, and he pulled madly at 
the trigger. 

But there wasn’t a sound, and soon the duck wae half 
a mile off. 

“Why, Bill,” shouted Jim, “you haint cocked it!” 

Bill saw he hadn’t, and took out a very dirty handker- 
chief and mopped his red and streaming face. The 
boys, by the way, both wore straw hats. Jim's had a 
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wide brim. But Bill's, though it once might have had, 
now had but little brim to boast of; hence the red and 
hot face. 

For two hours the boys waited for Tom Edwards’ 
hundred ducks. A hawk pnased over them; but far 
out of range, for it was more than a thousand feet in 
the air. They beard a blucjay and a chip-bird and 
nothing more. 

‘They then rowed up from the body of the pond to 
where the brook emptied itself, and where the water 
was uot more than three or four feet deep. Here they 
saw the pond was full of large pickerel, some nearly 
two feet long. 

‘The boat was a small one, and though flat-bottomed, 
tipped over easily. 

‘The gun was a small one—the stock light and the 
barrel thin—and above all, was heavily charged. Bill 
saw a big fish almost under the boat, and this time 
ed the yun und held the muzzle so close to the 
fer that italmosttouched. Jim saw it allat aglance, 
and being mightily seared for fear the gun would burst, 
jumped without a word on to a tuft of grase and mud 
which rose just to the level of the pond. 

Ag he jumped, Bill fired. 

Jim found himself sinking into the mud and the 
water up to his armpits. 

As Bill fired, the water front of him, where the fish 
was, rose in a column, and Bill, at the other end of the 
gun, rose like a rocket and away he went backward, 
gun and all, out of the boat and into the pond. He 
went in all over. There wasn'ta dry stitch on him. 
Jim saw him rise spurting water black and filthy out 
of mouth and nose. 

The boat was more than a rod, and his bat more than 
two rods, away from Bill, who was rubbing his sboul- 
der and floundering in the mud, while Jim was pain- 
fully endeavoring to keep on hie tuft of grass. 

It was a scene of great activity. Finally Jim swam 
out to the boat, paddled up to Bill, and after much ef- 
fort and losing one oar, hauled that battered individual 
in, and while be was nursing his shoulder, dove down 
and shortly rose, out of breath, and bearing Brother 
Bisbee’s gun. 

Having recovered the lost oar, he rowed the boat to a 
little cove out of sight of houses, where the sun lay in 
warm. And there our heroes undertook to repair dam- 
ages. Firat they stripped their clothes off and out of 
them wrung, nobody knows bow many gallons of wa- 
ter, and then hung the clothes on the bushes to dry. 

Jim returned the gun to Brother Bisbee, and recounted 
briefly how they had shot a big fish that would weigh 
more than ten pounds, and how Bill hurt his shoulder. 

“My young friend,” sald Brother Bisbee, in x func 
real tone, “that always was a superior gun, bul there 
always was a deal of recoil in it. 

“’Twant that,” remarked Jim; “Bill putin too much 
powder. Good-night.” 
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THE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 


A tiny rift within the lute 
May sometimes take the muste mute! 
By slow degrees, the rift grows wid 
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For the Companion. 
THE TIGER-HUNTER OF MADRAS. 


While sitting in the little depot at Jooa one after- 
noon, In conversation with the station agent, freight No. 
13, from Madras, came on to the siding opposite to wait 
for the Bombay express to pass. Attached to the long 
train of rice cars, were several flats, some with “daks” 
on them, others with palanquins, and on the hindermost 
a very odd-looking object which at once attracted our 
attention—the more that there scemed to be a man in- 
side it. 

“What have you got on that rear car, Fales?” my 
friend the agent called out to the conductor of the 
freight. 

“You've got me now!" replied that official, with a 
laugh. “That's a nondescript. No name on it. Billed 
to Yuloodian, Walk up and see for yourselves, gentle- 
meu, ‘That is the shipper inside; name, Geeter Zoom 
Joogr, by trade a tiger-killer. But you won't find him 
talkative.”” 

The “nondescript” was a round, enge-like structure, 
eome twelve fect in diameter, by six or seven in height. 
‘The bottom was of heavy black timber, and the flat top 
of the same, but not quite as massive; while the sides 
were of thick, straight, brown bamboo rods, or bars, 
set upright like stanchions in the black bed-pieces, with 
spaces betwixt them four or five inches wide, In short, 
it was a heavy, round cage, made years and years ago, 
and of curious workmanship. 

But the old native inside it was a still greater curios- 
ity. He was arrayed ina dirty blue colton frock, and 
drawers, or trousers, of the same stuff. His feet were 
bare—such fect! They were so shrunken and bony, 
and of such shiny, wine-brown hue, as to give one the 
idea that they had been calcined over a slow fire. 

‘The man was bare-headed, too, and what is not com- 
mon among Hindoos, his hair, thin and in part gray, 
was braided in a queue down his back. 

‘The tightness of the akin across his brows gave to his 
countenance a strangely mummified expression, hardly 
relived by the deep, dull, black eyes and coarse, thin 
eyebrows; while the lower part of his face was curi- 
ously marked with still coarser crinkled hairs, too scat- 
tering to be termed a beard. 

His gencral complexion was like an old, withered 
walnut. From the elbow down, his arms were bare; 
and they seemed mere parcels of bone and sinew bound 
tightly up in sundried hide; while his lean fingers like 
claws terminated in nails an inch or more long. In- 
deed, in the matter of personal appearance, Mr. Geeter 
Zoom Jougr was one of the very strangest, ushuman hu- 
man beings I have ever chanced to meet in any country. 

Set agninst the side of the cage were two short apears, 
or lances, five or aix feet in length, with handles of some 
black wood and thin, sharp, slender points of bright 
steel which shone like silver. These blades, or points, 
were of themselves nearly or quite two feet long; alto- 
wether very ugly-looking implements. 

T did not find him at all communicative. He sat on 
a cane stogl, with his back to the bars of the cage, and 
solaced the fatiyues of his journey with an enormous 
pipe. 

My knowledge of Hundustani was not suflicient to 





make ‘nguch inopreosioa on him at first. A few stolid 
responses were all that I could elicit from him. 

He said, or rather admitted, that he was going to 
Yuloodian to kill a tiger; and that killing man-eating 
tigers was hie business. Fifty rupees was his price 
for killing a dangerous tiger. 

He had made this his business for twenty years, since 
the Sepoy war. 

I felt very curious to know how the old man hunted, 
and asked permission to go up to Yuloodian and partici- 
pate in the hunt. To this request he made no reply for 
awhile, but upon my urging it several times, at length 
said that,— 

“The sahib can suit himself.” 

Just then the express whistled in, and as soon as it 
had passed, the freight and with it old Geecter and his 
cage moved on. 

Late in the afternoon, after my duties on the acction 
were over for the day, I went up on the “way freight” 
to Yuloodian, taking my Remington carbine and a stock 
of cartridges. 

It was onc of those little Hindoo villages of perhaps 
two hundred souls, where the people were persecuted 
by a tiger; a state of things hard to conceive of in 
America. But in India, where Buddhism prevails to 
some extent, it is contrary to religion to kill any crea. 
ture, even tigers and venomous snakes. 

Ordinarily tigers are not dangerous to the people. 
But sometimes one will get 2 taste of human blood. 
Thenceforward such a tiger will subsist on nothing save 
man’s flesh, if it can by any boldness obtain it; and 
making its lair in the thickets on the outskirla of some 
little hamlet, it will prey on the poor people till some 
English officer, or some professional tigcr-killer, like 
old Geeter, comes and slaughters it. It will thus be 
seen how tiger-killing can come to be a kind of trade in 
India. 

It was duek when I got off at Yuloodian. 
said that old Geeter had 
arrived at three o'clock 
with his cage, and that a 
party of natives with a 
bullock team had drawn 
itoff to the village, half 
a mile awa Thither 


The agent 






I proceeded on foot and alone. None of the natives 
were astir. The huts were all closed and dark. The 
people had shut themselves up at twilight for fear 
of the tiger. For the savage beast, now for several 
weeks, had been accustomed to enter the hamlet at 
night, prowling around as it pleased. Twice it had 
scized persone within their very doors. 

But by dint of knocking and shouting, I learned 
where the tiger-stayer had located his cage; I bad only 
to follow the street, or rather path, leading through the 
hamlet and out at a gate into the open country beyond. 
No one would venture forth at this hour to guide me; 
but the distance was not more than three hundred me- 
ters beyond the gate in the stake-fence inclosing the 
hamlet; and I came upon the cage after a few minutes. 
Tt was set on the ground in the high rayche grass,afew 
paces from the jungles and thorn thickete which ekirted 
a sarkee (creck). 

Feeling a little uncertain as to how old Gceter might 
receive me, or how he might act if I came upon bim by 
surprise, I called out “God be with you!” several times 
iu Hindustani. 

I did not wish him to mistake me for & tiger, by any 
means. Perhaps I called more loudly than I need have 
done. “God be with you!” responded the old man ina 
fow tone; but it was with an inflection and emphasis 
not in the least in keeping with those words. 

1 ventured to draw nigher, however. Old Geeter was 
in his cage, sitting silent and on the look-out, like a 
spider in his den. ‘This cage was his place of business, 
as one might say. 

After some parley I was admitted through a Ittle 
trapdoor in the top, which was securely buttoned down 
again; but my reception was a most ungracious one. 
He grumbled ominously in the native tongue of my dis- 
turbing the night and breaking his spella. 

Besides our two selves in the cage, there was the car- 
cass of a goat to attract the tiger. 

Ilour after hour of the damp, warm, dark night we 
ant ‘crouched motionless there. Old Geeter neither 
spoke nor moved; but I could hear him breathe. Once 
we heard a short, querulous roar which I supposed to 
be that of a tiger at a distance; but no tiger came near. 

Day broke at last, and when it had grown fairly light, 
we got out and went to the village, where the people 
had now begun cautiously to look forth from their 
doors, Several asserted that they had seen and heard 
the karachu (ravager) about the hamlet during the 
hours of darkness. 

I went back down to Joon on the carly morning 
“mail” from Bombay; for my duties did not admit of 
my being absent a day; but I arranged with old Gee- 
ter to join him again that night. I may as well confess 
that I had to win bis consent by a present of a few ru- 
pees. 

As [thought over his method of tiger-killing, it oc- 
curred to me that I couldimprove upon it. During my 
experience as a “currefo” in Brazil, { bad often on my 
weekly journeys made use of a “bird-call” for wuyside 
hunting; and I had that identical old whistle still in my 








My firat lan wns to imitate the bleating of a kid 
with it, thinking thus to attract the tiger; but reflect- 
ing, after u few trials, that thix waa n tiger with a taste 
for human flesh, I began to counterfeit the crying of a 
child, which I found no very difficult matter when once 
Thad got the right ke for it. 

I said nothing to old Geeter of my trick when I 
reached Yuloodian that evening, but joincd him as be- 
fore. 

The night was very still. Several times the weird 
ery of a devotee in the distant village of Razotpore 
came faintly to our cars, over many miles. The stars 
shone down witha misty lustre. It was very damp, 
yet warm. 

Once a cloud of green, sparkling fireflies came, and 
drifting In betwixt the stout bars of the cage, falrly 
lighted it up with their glinting frean Later, a dole- 
fully howling pack of jackals awept past us, eight or 
ten rushing up to sniff the goat's blood. 

Midnight drew on, and for a long time all was utterly 
silent, save that an ‘“‘ayshee” came near and “blew” 
shrilly several times, impatiently stamping its sharp 
hoofs on the dry turf. 

‘Then came asound new, atrange and terribly realis- 
tic in this old land of an unprogressive race. With a 
ponderous roar and wide-spread jar and tremor of the 
staid old soil, a lurid red flashing of hot furnace doors 
and the belcbing out of fire-lit steam and smoke, the 
long, heavily loaded “Freight No. 17" from Madras 
went past. For miles and miles its thunderous, force- 
ful rush and the echoes of its peremptory whistle and 
loud bell were borne back to us. Everything of noc- 
turnal mystery and old-time legend and superstition, 
conjured up by the silence and darkness, seemed shiv- 
ered by it. It was an hour ere Old India and night had 
again regained possession of themselves round Yuloo- 
dian. 








chest. 


Then, once more, like a wall from dead, misguided 


























millions, came the melancholy ery 


With that I softly drew out my “call,” and began 
erying and sobbing like a child in distress. 

Old Geeter started and uttered a low exclamation, 
then as quickly divining my motive, he sat down again 
in his former listening posture. 

Several times I imitated the cry of Hindoo children, 
“Maumay, maumay, maumay," then sobbed on as some 
little one lost in the jungle might do. 

Presently my old confrére whispered, ‘“Beesh /" 
(Hush) “Beesh! Tarku so!’ (Hush! The beast 
hears.) 

I had heard nothing and continued to hear not a 
sound; but the old native was grasping one of his 
spears, crouching on his knees, every muscle braced. 

Five or ten minutes passed. 

J fancied the old man’s ears were hardly so sharp as 
be thought them. But ona sudden a low, eager snuf- 
fle, as when some carnivorous beast scents a gory mor- 
sel, broke the stillness. Looking intently through the 
darkness in that direction, I espied two flashing orbs in 
the high grass! 

Slowly, stealthily and with scarcely a rustle of the 
dry stalks, those green-tinted, fiery eyes were coming 
nearer. 

The carcass of the goat was hung up against the cage 
bars, inside it. 

When within twelve or fifteen yards, the creature 
seemed to fly at onc bound from out the grass against 
the side of the cage, uttering a low intense growl! 

‘The cage rocked violently; I was thrown to one side, 
but old Geeter, better prepared for the shock than I, 
kept his crouching position; and as the tiger clung, 
growling and tearing, at the carcass, he thrust out his 
spear giving it a slight wound. 

Astonished at the sharp prick, the great brute bounded 
off to one side; then with a savage roar, sprang against 
the cage again, its eyes flashing, growling horribly, the 
picture of venomous wrath. The air was stifling with 
its musky breath. It wrenched and tore at the cage 
with ita griping claws. The bamboo bars sprung and 
cracked frightfully ! 

But this was the chance old Gecter had waited for. 
Before I could take aim, or fire, he lunged with all his 
force, driving that long acute lance point out betwixt 
the bars deep into the tiger’a exposed breast. 

With a loud, agonized cry, strangely in contrast with 
its deep, bass grow! and roar, the beast leaped back- 
wards to the ground. It was the animal’s mortal cry; 
and [ never saw a more fearful death-struggle. 

Time and again it bounded high up into the air, tum- 
bling heavily down, only to leap upward again. Its 
frightfully hideous cries might have been heard a league 
off. 

It muat have been some minutes ere death relieved 
the animal's dying pains; nor did we venture forth till 
it Iay limp and breathless. Daylight showed to be a 
very sleek yellow and black mottled tiger of the largest 
size. It had fattened on human flesh; not less than 
thirtcen persons, including children, bad been ite vic- 
tims during the month it had beset the village. 

1 remained to sce the people of the hamlet come out 
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at sunrise to exult over the “karachn.” They per 
formed a kind of thankegiving dance. Old Geeter re- 
mained with them—to collect his pay, I presume. 

Two days later, I eaw him pass Joon in his cage on a 
freight train; he looked as grim as ever. 


——_+or— 
For the Companion. 

A SODA-WATER FOUNTAIN. 

WHAT IT CONTAINS AND HOW IT If MADE. 


Opposite Bellevue Hospital in New York City in a 
large establishment, which on one side presents the ap- 
pearance of a cabinet factory; on another side the ap- 
Pearance of a etone-worker’s; on another, the appear. 
ance of a chemical laboratory, and on a fourth, the 
appearance of a foundry. 

More than twenty different trades are concentrated in 
this one establishment, and all are employed in con- 
tributing some part or other to the erection of the ap- 
parently simple soda-water fountains, from which the 
fruity and refreshing beverage is served on the coun- 
ters of the drug stores. 

“Those,” said the gentleman who showed ur the 
Place, pointing to the carboys of vitriol and the bins of 
powdered marble, “those are the principal ingredients 
of soda-water.” 

This seemed like a confession of some diecreditable 
trade secret, but he repeated it unblushingly; soda- 
water contains no soda, and the carbonic acid which 
gives it ite effervescence and its wholesomencas ia pro- 
duced out of vitriol and pulverized limestone. 

The ornamental fountain on the druggist’s counter, 
from which the water flows so briskly, is simply a de- 
liverer, or dispenser; the reservoir and the generator 
in -hich the water is charged with carbonic acid are 
somewhere in hie cellar, and if he is amiable, he may 
be induced to show them to you. 

‘The generator is a strong metallic veseel atanding on 
a tripod with a small crank handle projecting from it, 
and it is connected with the reservoir, dr more properly 
epeaking, the fountain, by a pipe with a gauge upon it 
to register the pressure of the gas. 

‘The gauge necde to be carefully looked after. The 
carbonic acid gas tbat bubbics and sparkles xo prettily 
and harmlessly in the water is a dangeroux prisoner, 
und if its strength is allowed to accumulate beyond a 
certain point, it leake through fron and lead an inch 
thick or more. The explosions of suda-water fountains 
are extensively disastrous. A few years ago, the side 
of a building in Boston was blown out by one, and later 
two men were disembowelled in the Catskills by a simi- 
lar accident. 

Between the generator and the fountain is another 
and smaller vessel in which the gus ie washed before it 
passes from the former to the latter, these three vusscls 
forming the whole apparatus. The generator is a» 
much as possible like a large coffee urn lackipy deco- 
rations; it is divided into two chambers; one for the 
acid, or vitriol, and the other for the whiting, or marble 
dust, and an aperture connecting the two chambers 
may be opened or closed by a valve on the outside. 
The fountain is like an enormous egg, and is mene 
on a pivoted stand. 

Here let me say that the apparatus on the counter is 
mlscalled a fountain it is technically _kngwa asa 





tin, while the generator {s of copper with ining 0 
lead in the acid chamber to protect it from corrosion. 

The marble dust is mixed with enough water to make 
A paste of it, and it is then put into its chamber in the 
generator; the vitriol is put in the upper chamber, and 
the washer and fountain are each about two-thirds filled 
with filtered water. All the openings in the apparatus 
are now closed by screw plugs, and the vitriol in the 
upper chamber of the generator is allowed to trickle 
down upon the whiting or marble-dust. ‘The project- 
ing crank-handle sven on the outside of the generator is 
connected with a sort of paddle or “agitator” In the in- 
terior, and when it is revolved it mixes the vitriol and 
marble-dust in the lower chamber, producing the activa 
and forcible carbonic acid gas. 

‘When the gauge shows that a certain quantity of the 
gas has been formed, a faucct connected with the foun- 
tain fs opened, and the gas passes through it Into the 
washer, the water in which purifies it; thence it paeses 
into the fountain, which if it were traneparent would 
show how sparkling and volatile the invisible addition 
makes the contents. As soon as all the gas is in the 
fountain, the latter is detached from the gencrator and 
agitated to promote the absorption of the gas by the 
water; it is then reconnected, and the first operation is 
repeated until a sufficient quantity of gas has been 
forced Into the water. A connecting pipe conducts the 
beverage up stairs into the handsome marble case on 
the counter, where it Is flavored with syrups and served 
in a moment. With which, I venture to say, all the 
readers of the Companion are familiar. 

It ia brought to the condition of coolness which is so 
agrecable in midsummer by being passed through a coil 
of block-tin pipes, packed with ice, and it may be well 
to add that all the pipes, the faucets and connections in 
apparatus of a high classare coated similarly with block. 
tin. In inferior machines the fountain is made of cop- 
per, and as the acid rots the tin lining away, the pois- 
onous metal contaminates the water. Another way of 
cooling the soda-water is to shave a block of ice with a 
plane made for the purpose, the feathery slips being ul- 
lowed to fall into the glase, in which they quickly dis- 
solve. 

Now for the draught-stands or dispensers. Our guide 
led us into a spacious ball which was filled with light 
of a most delicate rose-color; and throughout this hall, 
mounted on stands, were a variety of miniature tem- 
ples of lustrous marble, capped and ornamented with 
silver and mirrors. There was the golden tinged mar. 
ble of Sienna, the gray marble of Bardiylio, the flushed 
marble of Joyotte, the satin-black marble of Belgium, 
and the mottled marble of Sarranediin. 

Some of these are worth twenty dollars a foot; an 
hundred dollars a foot was once paid for a block of 
Sarranedlin; and the marbles, tinged with the rory glow 
of the light, were set with topaz, agate, amethyst and 
cornelian. The miniature temples were the draught. 
stands, in which the most expensive materials are com. 
bined to produce beautiful effecte. Some of them were 
worth four or five thousand dollars each, and even more 
than this is sometimes spent by a proeperous drugyint 
for a dispensing machine. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


The designs are not always artistically good,! which soda-water may be easily and safely made 


but they are imposing, and the costliness of their 
execution indicates the importance the sale of 
soda-water has attained in the United States. One 
manufacturer offered the Commissioners of the 
Centennial Exhibition eighty thousand dollars for 
the privilege of dispensing soda-water on the 


at home. 

In describing its production we left the carbon- 
ated water cooling in a coil of block-tin pipe, ready 
to be drawn off as required, from the draught- 
stand. The syrups are contained in flint-glass 
chambers, from which a button projects out of the 





grounds, and the offer was declined, as the Com- 
missioners found that they could do still better. 

The business is peculiarly American. Carbon- 
ated waters are sold, of course, in nearly every 
country, but not to the same extent, nor in the 
same manner, that they are here. You could not 
easily induce an English boy to drink a glass of 
soda-water. Soda-water in England realizes its 
name; it is sold in bottles, and has the acrid taste 
of the bicarbonate which it contains. So, too, in 
most other countries, the delicious fruit syrups, 
the tasteless, but effervescent water, the superb 
draught-stands and the ornamental glass holders 
are unknown, except where they have been intro- 
duced from America. Soda-water is taken asa 
medicine, not as a luxury; but France, Spain and 
Crt ae, : 
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syrup costs one and a half cent; a glass of min- 
eral water costs one cent, a glass of root beer costs 
one cent and a glass of ginger ale costs one and a 
quarter cent. Plain soda-water in bottles costs 
the producer seven cents a dozen, or with syrups, 
fourteen cents a dozen, and ginger ale, of the best 
quality, costs sixteen cents a dozen. What the 
profits are can easily be estimated. The outfit for 
making and dispensing the water costs from two 
hundred to six thousand dollars or more, accord- 
ing to the style of the draught-stand and the 
variety of flavors, or beverages, produced. 

Let us now return to the show-room, which re- 
ceived its rose-colored light from the window cur- 
tains. The costliest machine on exhibition at the 
time of our visit is called the Baltic, which dis- 
penses twelve different waters and twenty-four 
syrups. It is ninety-seven inches high, and fills 
the space of forty-one by forty-one feet. Five 
different kinds of marble are used in it, and one 
hundred and twenty-four vials; it is valued at 
three thousand eight hundred dollars without the 
fountain, generator, or attachments. But the 
reader will be more interested in those novel 
draught-stands known as the ‘‘Coupé,” the “Buf- 
fet” and the “Street Spa,” than in the most clabo- 
rate of the familiar pattern. 

The Coupé is a soda-water apparatus on car- 
riage wheels; it has lanterns, a seat for the opera- 
tor and all the necessary appliances for producing 
a dozen different flavors. The operator is shel- 
tered by a pretty awning, and the carriage may be 
propelled along the street by a man, or drawn by 
a horse. Several of these travelling machines are 
in use in Spain and one is in Cuba, where it is 
wheeled through the streets, and thirsty people 
are served at their doors with fruit-flavored wa- 
ters. 

The “Street Spa” is also portable, and is intended 
for use in parks and other out-door places. It has 
a money-drawer, a seat for the attendant, a tum- 
bler-washer and stalls for six fountains. 

The “Buffet” is a very handsome black-walnut 
cabinet designed for club-houses, the dining-rooms 
of hotels and parlors. It is decorated with faience 
tiles, rosewood carvings, ebony mouldings, ivory 
rosettes and antique leather embossed in crimson 
and gold. Externally it has no indications of its 
uses; it might be a receptacle for Keramic treas- 
ures or silver; but when the doors are opened a 
handsome “draught-stand” of Belgian marble is 
seen, with apparatus for serving three different 
waters and ten syrups. The ingenuity of the man- 
ufacturer has been variously exercised, and he 
has actually devised a machine fer amatcurs by 





stand. The button is connected with a rod pass- 
ing through the chamber filled with the syrup, and 
when it js raised the sweet liquid flows into a 
small measure and thence into the tumbler below. 
It may be vanilla, strawberry or lemon,—lemon 
and vanilla are the favorites,—the gentlemanly 
clerk fills our glass with the brisk, exhilarating 
water, and we depart satisfied. 
Wituram H. Ripeie. 
aS eg 
A CHILDREN'S SUMMER HOME. 

A recent effort of benevolence, and one that de- 
serves liberal support and that should be extended 
in the future, is the establishment of summer 
homes where poor children of the city may be 
given vacations in the cauntrv. Some time since 


yeare since, hired a small cottage on Staten Island 
as a summer retreat for the children in their vari- 
ous schools. Later, they rented a house at Bath, 
Long Island, for the same purpose. Over ten 
thousand children were taken to these places and 
given a sight of the sea, ficlds and flowers. 

Last autumn Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Stone, of New 
York, were invited by Mr. Charles L. Brace, the 
Secretary and organizer of the Aid Society, to 
spend a day at Bath and sec the children who were 
visiting there at the time. They were intensely 
interested in all they saw there, and noticed that 
the cottage and its surroundings were too small for 


the work. 

On leaving, Mr. Stone said to Mr. Brace that 
if he could find a suitable property for a new 
Home at Bath to be used by the Children’s Aid 
Society, he would give twenty thousand dollars 
for the purpose. The offer was accepted. What 
was called the “Bath Park,” consisting of four 
acres with some half dozen buildings on it, which 
was once uscd as a German Beer Garden, was 
immediately purchased for the Society. 

No property could be more charmingly and con- 
veniently located for this charity. A large num- 
ber of workmen were at once hired to turn the 
Park into the new Summer Home. 

There are twenty-two schools in New York be- 
longing to the Aid Society, and in them are thou- 
sands of little children. Only the younger, those 
under fourteen, are invited to Bath. 

The children of each school go in turn to the 
Summer Home with their teachers as guardians, 
and remain from Monday morning to Saturday 
evening. There are usually about two hundred in 
acompany. The writer recently visited this in- 
teresting place, at the invitation of Mr. Brace, and 
the Companion readcrs can probably get a better 
idea of the Home by a description of this visit 
than in any otber way. 

The cottage, for which Miss Mason, of Boston, 
contributed liberally, is a good-sized, two-story 
frame structure, with a wide piazza running around 
it. The view from the piazza toward the sea 
is very beautiful; Staten Island set like a pict- 
ure in a framework of greenery; Fort Hamilton, 
the Narrows and the long peninsula of yellow 
sand that juts out from Coney Island into the blue 
ocean. 

A short walk, twenty feet or more, leads to 
what is called “The Pavilion,” a long, oddly- 
shaped building serving many purposes. In front, 
toward the water, it is one story in height, a large 
room, that can be opened on all sides, or closed, 
at will. “This,” gaid Mr. Brace, “is the grand 
summer play-room for the little ones.” 





A bell sounding from the Pavilion at noon, 
troops of children scampered from all directions 
to the eating-room, and formed in a procession. 
Mr. Brace escorted us to the big play-room to see 
the procession as it passed through it to dinner. 
On the children went, two and two, singing, light- 
hearted themselves and making as happy the faces 
of those who see them. 

A second bell announced the second great event 
of the day, the bath. Fifty children having been 
made ready for the breakers, rushed into the wa- 
ter. The beach being very sloping and the break- 
ers shallow, there is little danger whatever attend- 
ing this trolic in the sea. 

‘No sort of instruction is given to the children,” 
said Mr. Brace, “save in good manners, while they 
are here. We desire them to have a good time 
and to be happy. “We shall have a ‘merry-go- 
round’ for them on the lawn and several out-door 
sports when we have the funds to purchase them.” 

Eight or nine hundred children have been enter- 
tained since the opening of the season atthe Sum- 
mer Home, and as many more will visit it betore 
the close. 

Only those who have seen the poorer children 
of a great city, and have noted their dejected and 
faded countenances, can estimate the blessing that 
a few of them have in being given vacations by 
the Children’s Aid Society. 

—_—__+e-—___—_ 
For the Companton. 
AUGUST. 


Slue dreariness pervades the earth and sky! 

‘A dingy veil so evenly 1s spread, 

‘That afi the world, about and overhead, 
Receives its gloom, and only objects nigh 
Display their certain figures to the eye. 

‘While distant scenes present one formless haze, 

O'er which, thick vapor curtains hanging low, 
At morn and eve absorb the solar rays, 

And leave no space for twillght's happy glow. 
But yonder tree, with heavy fruit inclined; 
Corn legions bending softly in the wind; 

Fair vines and summer flowers grandly sweet; 

With birds that sing for Joy,—conspire to greet 
Us with a blessing true and unconiined. 


AbpISON F, BROWNE. 
a ee ee 
FRENCH EDITORS. 

The death, in his ecightieth year, of Emile de 
Girardin, deprives Paris journalism of its most 
conspicuous figure; for he has becn the most noted 
of French editors for nearly fifty years. 

By his career is illustrated the great power and 
influence which have been acquired by tho press 
in France during the past half a century. Emile 
de Girardin was always a man of authority. He 
was consulted by prime-ministers, and even by 
kings, on public questions. The fate of statesmen 
sometimes hung on his utterances. Had it not 
been for certain eccentricities in his character, 
both his talents and his editorial position would 

nee " vce-d hin ta high—perhaps to 
mors. 
he tg d each one? un- 
setitel woaaes ont. : cived and grew 
we OS be suet ‘ “blished “La 
Presse” and “La Liberté;” and these were the 
most powerful journals of their day. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Girardin 
advised Louis Philippe to abdicate; and his ad- 
vice—which was followed—had more influence 
upon the king than all the supplications of veteran 
Statesmen and of royal princes. 

Girardin was at one time—as most French edi- 
tors think they are obliged to be—a duellist. As 
long ago as 1836, he fought a duel with a brilliant 
and most promising young journalist, Armard 
Carrel, and killed him. Girardin was so over- 
come with remorse at this tragedy that he vowed 
he would never again give or accept a challenge; 
and he remained true to his word during the rest 
of his life. He was often a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, both under Louis Philippe and 
under the two last Republics; and in that body 
exercised much authority by reason of his editorial 
influence. 

His wife, Delphine Gay, was one of the most 
brilliant female writers of her time; and like many 
other eminent men, Girardin owed in no small de- 
gree his rise to fame, wealth, and power to his 
wife's literary and social graces and sympathetic 
encouragement. 

Other French editors, still more conspicuously 
than Girardin, have exhibited, in their political 
elevation, the vastly increased power of the press 
in French politics in the two last generations. 

M. Thiers, who, after being Prime Minister un- 
der Louis Philippe, became President of the Third 
Republic, began his career as an editor. Guizot, 
his great rival, made his first effort for fame as a 
magazinist. Scveral of the most eminent of living 
French ambassadors won their way to this high 
rank through the columns of the Paris papers. 

It may be said, indeed, that there is no avenue 
in France—not even the law—which leads more 
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attractive and so precious, the ablest and most 
brilliant young men are attracted to it as a pro- 
fession ; and this fact continually tends to elevate 
still more the high standard which the French 
presc has attained. 
ae 
SOME SAVAGE FANCIES. 

“What!” exclaimed a negro to an explorer, “am I to 
starve while my sister bas children to sell?” 

The idea struck him as absurd. In bis country— 
Central Africa—children are regarded as merchandise, 
women as slaves. Young men about to get married ex- 
plain that they wish some one to fetch their wood and 
water for them, and carry their property if they travel. 

Marriage, as among many otber savage people, con- 
sists in carrying off the bride by force, real or simu- 
tated. 

With the Kalmucks of Acia it is a mounted chase of 
the lover after the lady, who is given a fair start, ond 
is not easily caught against her will. With the Abitas 
of the Philippines tbe girl is sent into the woods an 
hour before sunrise. At sunrise the lover arrives in 
pursuit; if before sunset he finds her, he has her; if 
not, he goes home without her. In North Friesland 
the bride pretends to resist, and her friends lift her 
struggling into the cart, which bears her away. 

"Yo these strange facts, related by that close obscrver 
Sir John Lubbock, are added others still etranger. 

Modes of salutation among half-civilized or savage 
people differ widely from ours and from each other. 

The natives of the island of Mallicolo Aise anything 
they particularly admire. 

In Central Africa a man respectfully turns his back 
upon a superior. 

‘A polite Esquimaux pulle the nose of a distinguished 
visitor by way of compliment. 

A Chinaman puts on his hat when we sbould remove 
ours, and considers a coffin a peculiarly neat and ac- 
ceptable gift for an aged relation. 

Religious customs and superstitions are atill more ex- 
traordinary. The Greenlanders believe tbat during 
sleep the spirit quits the body in search of adventures, 
and that our dreama are merely recoilectious of these 
midnight excursions. 

The Australians think that their black skins will be. 
come white after death. Hence, a Scotch lady wrecked 
upon their shores relates that the native elders would 
considerately call out to the children who amused 
themselves by teasing her,— 

“Let her alone. Pvor thing! she’s only a ghost.” 

The Feegeeans suppose the road to heaven too diffi- 
cult for the infirm or deceased; therefore they strangle 
their old people, who, after cheerfally walking in their 
own funeral processions, submit to the operation with 
the utmost composure. 

The Mobawke believed that a terrible misfortune 
would befall any one who spoke while crossing Saratoga 
Lake. An English lady did so purposely, and after 
passing in rafety, rallied her Indian boatman on his 
fears. His reply was prompt: 

“Oh,” he said, “the Great Spirlt was merciful, and 
knew that a white woman could not hold her tongue.” 

———_+or— 
A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 

M. Littré, the great philologist who died in France a 
few weeke ago, bad a large body uf disciples over whom 
he ruled with an almost absolute sway. Victor Hugo 
has more admirers, but Littré’s followers became his 
mental serfs. He dictated their ideas as well us their 
creed. 

Littre's own creed was atheism. He adopted the 
hard bare negativiem of Comte early in life, and for 
fifty years never faltered in his cheerlese faith. Heaven 
—the future beyond death—was to him but empty 
space, and the hopes of the Christian, mere passing 
lights of earth reflected upon it. 

Through this dead philosophy, one ray of human 
warmth and life penetrated. Littré’s mother had been 
a woman of powerful intellect and deep religious faith, 
and her son had been exceptionally dependent on ber 
when a child. After she had been sixty years dead 
and he was a feeble man of eighty, tottering on the 
edge of the grave, her influence over him was as potent 
and vivid as ever. 

“J Jong for her presence with such vehemence,” be 
said, “that her appearance, her very words, grow real 
to me, and fill me with the only comfort and joy which 
life can yield.” 

In the very last day of his life, the aged atheist pro- 
fessed his faith in Christ. Sudden conversion in the 
fecbleness of approaching death after eighty-two years 
of unbelief, is an uncemain ground for confidence, and 
yet who can gauge the silent influence of that dead 
mother during that long life of doubt? 

French mothers hold a pecullar relation to their adult 
children. In England and America the authority of 
the mother usually ceases when her son or daughter 
marrics. But in the salons in Paris, or quict country 
home tn France, the grandmother holds the place of 
honor until her death; she is the centre about which 
the family life revolves. Her word is law. 

It would be well for each American matron to learn 
the secret of this life-long influence. The French 
mother {s not more tender to her children than she; she 
certainly sacrifices less of her personal comfort to them 
in infancy, and devotes leas time to serving for them 
and nursing them. 

Her effort is to render herself their companion and 
friend in their youth and manhood. She sympathizes 
with them in their games, studies and interesta. Hence 
the mother belongs to the adult life of her son, and is 
not Hmited to his babyhood, and men like Littré long 











directly to political advancement than the edito- 
rial sanctum. The French people are greatly de- 
pendent on their newspapers for their political 
opinions. They place their faith in their favorite 
journal; so that each paper sways and directs the 
action of a large number of persons. 

French journalism, too, is “personal.” That is, 
the articles in the papers, instead of being, as with 
us, anonymous, are always signed with the names 
of their writers. 

It results from this that the editorial writer does 
not remain in obscurity, but becomes speedily 
well-known; and if his articles are strong and 
bright, he very soon enjoys the reward of wide- 
spread reputation. 





As tl prizes of journalism have thus become so 


for ber when old with an inexpressible love and regret. 
Gon ae 
THE ‘“HOBBLE-DE-HOY.” 

A boy of fifteen lately turned to his father as they 
came out of church together and said abruptly,— 

“1 wonder if clergymen ever think that boys have 
souls to be saved. There is Sunday school for the lit- 
tle children, and church for the grown-up folks. But 
there's nothing for the boys.” 

His father was startled. He was a leader in great re- 
ligious movements; but his own boy! It never hud 
occurred to him that the church should take specific 
action to Christianize Iads—hobble-de-hoys, who were 
neither children nor men. He now began to look into 
church affairs more closely with regard to their influ- 
ence on Tom. He saw that the machinery of Sunday 
School training—tickets, little prizes, teaching of facts 
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For the Companion, 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHILDHOOD. 
When hawthorn hedges foaming white 

{with minic snowing, 


He first beheld the April light 
‘And heard the Aven flowing. 


Like other children then as now, 
"The olden summers found him, 

He laughed and cried, and knit his brow, 
And Tuled the world around him! 


Still he was wiser than we know— 
This child, the straw-thatch under, 

Whose song three hundred years azo 
Btill makes the wide world wonder! 


Acchild, from croon of cradle hymn 
Above him in his slumbers— 
A youth, along the Avon's rim 
He caught his tuneful numbers. 


* poet-souled the shy boy grew 
‘ranhood’s ripe completeness, 

‘ature taught he wisely knew— 
uders, lore and sweetness, 


Yat brought thelr weary toll 
‘ened by his singing, 
‘ard through life's turmoil 
asic ringing; 


nere the world-wide throng 
<¥_who know and love him, 

agit his can hear the lark’s sweet song 
at soared and sang above him. 











chere’er he turned his eager fect 

‘Her emile o'er him was leaning, 
He felt the heart of nature beat, 

‘And learned its hidden meaning: 


What golden wealth froin her he brought, 
Her heir by this sweet token, 

A power to lothe the hidden thought 
‘Prat cise bad been unspoken! 


Why marvel ifthe race to-day 
‘Toward him Js fondly turning, 

When specchless it had been for ayo 
‘Had he not voiced Its yearning! 


Each changing mood of being's state- 
Life's said and sunny fancies, 

The smile of love, the »wl of hate, 
Affection’s sweet romances,— 


He holds embalmed in loving art— 
A lore beyond the sages— 

The wildest passions of the heart— 
Its tenderest, love-lit pages! 


Grand builder in the realm of thought! 
Through whose wide-swinging port 

We see the fane his fancy wrought 
And peopled with immortals! 


The king of bards he stands revealed 
Ry very grare of giving 

What hidden founts hath he unsealed, 
‘And poured for all the living! 


His fame and song ring evermore 
Above time's rolling thunders, 

Though dead three hundred year's and o'er, 
‘Yet still the wide world wonders! 
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how God is preparing tuem tur ouvir. 4.2, 
dent Garfield's cruel injury disappointed not only 
the plans of his wisdom and judgment, but one of 
the dearest wishes of his heart. 

He was just stepping aboard the cars to go on 
a visit to Williams College, the home of his stu- 
dent youth, where he had left many of his purest 
and happiest memories. He loved his Alma 
Mater, and the fact that two of his sons were 
ready now to become her scholars lent a tenderer 
interest to his expected visit. 

His own class would be there, too, to mect him 
on their twenty-fifth anniversary. The joys of 
Commencement week would have a zest such as 
no former year could have afforded him, and he 
had looked forward to them with an almost boy- 
ish delight. 

His misfortune brought bitter disappointment 
and grief to Williams, and it led to one incident 
being related of his early days that has a lesson 
for young men. 

At a prayer-meeting on the evening of the 
Fourth of July, one of his classmates, Rev. E. N. 
Manly, of Camden, N. Y., gave the following 
reminiscence : 

At the end of his Junior year, Garficld and sev- 
eral of his fellow-students went out to celebrate 
“Mountain Day.” This was formerly a well- 
known annual observance of the Williams Col- 
lege Classes, and meant generally an exhilarating 
morning climb up old Mt. Graylock, “a good 
time” all day on the top of it, and a camp-out all 
night. 

Garfield and his young friends spent a satisfac- 
tory holiday, and were tired enough at dark with 
their athletic pastime to lie down and enjoy the 
perfect rest of healthy men. 

They made their booth and beds of boughs, and 
prepared themselves for “turning in.” 

They were a sociable company, and, weary as 
they were, every fellow was in his best mood. “At 
last there was a pause in the “running fire” of 
schoolmate pleasantries. 

Garfield took a little Testament ont ot his pocket. 

“Boys,” he said, “about this time, when I am 
at home, I am in the habit of reading a chapter 
with my mother. Shall I read now ?” 

“Yes, read,” they all responded at once. And 
in a manly voice the young leader read an appro- 
priate evening lesson from the sacred page, and 
called on the oldest member of the party to pray 
‘Then they all lay down on the soft evergreens and 
went to sleep,—and no doubt the sleep of every 
man was sweeter for that simple act of devotion. 

Said Mr. Manly, as he finished the story, “That 
seeno on Graylock Mountain, with Garfield and 
his mates at evening prayers, was just twenty-six 
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years ago to-day, and almost exactly at this hour 
and minute.” 

How many college students of our time would 
be likely to close their Fourth of July festivities 
in a similar way ? 

And yet Garfield was never called Puritanical 
or over-pious. He was a religious man in college, 
but he had a frank, wholesome way of showing it 
that made religion always a cheerful and noble 
thing. It was always “Mountain Day” with him. 
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HOW EVANGELINE WAS WRITTEN. 

The statue is in the marble, but only the senlp- 
tor can bring it into view. The story told by 
friend to friend is full of poetry, but it requires 
the poet's work before the people will see its poct- 
ical beauties. “Evangeline,” as Longfellow told 
a reporter of the Philadelphia Press, was buta 
simple story, often told, until the poct clothed it. 
Says the reporter who had called on the genial 
poet: 

Expressing a preference for his Evangeline,” I 
ventured to say, “I sec you located the final scenes 
of that beautiful story in Philadelphia. 

“Yes, sir. ‘The poem is one of my favorites 
also—as much, perhaps, on account of the manner 
in which I got the groundwork for it as anything 
else.” 












» Please 

“J will tell you. Hawthorne came to dine with 
me one day, and brought a friend with him from 
Salem. 

“While at the dinner, Mr. Hawthorne’s friend 
said to me, ‘I have heen trying to get Hawthorne 
to write a story about the banishment of the Ar- 
eadians from Arcadia, founded upon the life of a 
young Arcadian girl who was then separated from 
her lover, spent the balance of her life in search- 
ing fur him, and when both were old, found him 
dying in a hospital.’ 

«¢Yes,’ said Hawthorne, ‘but there is nothing 
in that for a story.’ 

“T caught the thought at once that it wonld 
make a sthiking picture if put in verse, and said, 
‘Hawthorne, give it 0 me for a poem, and prom- 
ise ine that you will not write about it until I have 
written the poem.’ 

“Hawthorne readily assented to my request, 
and it was agreed that I should use his friend's 
story for verse whenever I had the time and in- 
clination to write it. 

“In 1825, 1 started for Europe, and when in 
New York, concluded I would visit: Philadelphia, 
and so went over. It was in the spring about this 
time, and the country was as beautitul as it is to- 
day. 

“] spent a week in the Quaker City, stopping at 
the old M ion House, on Third Street, near Wal- 
nut. It was one of the best hotels Lever stopped at, 
and at that time, perhaps the best in the country. 






































“Tt had been the private residence of the wealthy 
Binghams, and was kept by aman named Head. 
The table was excellent, and the bed chambers 
were splendidly furnished, and were great, large 
airy rooms, as large as this’—turningaround and 
: = > amnle libvary-room in which we 
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and Philadelphia is one o1 tie praca « fait 
a lasting impression upon me, and lett its mark 
upon my later work. 

“Even the streets of Philadelphia make rhyme. 

“Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce and Pine, 
Market, Arch, Race and Vine.” 

“YT got the climax of ‘Evangeline’ from Phila- 
delphia, you know, and it was singular how I 
happencd to do so. I was passing down Spruce 
Street one day toward my hotel after a walk, when 
my attention was attracted to a large building, 
with beautiful trees about it, inside of a high en- 
closure. 

“T walked along until I came to the great gate, 
and then stepped inside and looked carefully over 
the place. 

“The charming picture of lawn, flower beds and 
shade which it “presented, made an impression 
which has never lett m nd twenty-four years af- 
ter, when I came to write ‘Evangeline,’ I located the 
final scene, the mecting between Evangeline and 
Gabriel and the death at this poor-house, and the 
burial in an old Catholic graveyard not far aw 
which I found by chance in another of my walk 

“It is purely a fancy sketch, and the name of 
Evangeline was coined to complete the stor: 
incidents Mr Hawthorne's friends gave me and 
my visit to the poor-house in Philadelphia gave 
me the groundwork of the poem. 

“The claim is that the Quaker alms-honse on 
Walnut Street, near Third, is the one referred to 
in ‘Evangeline.’” 

“No, that is not so. I remember that place dis- 
tinetly. It is the old poor-house I referred to, 
which stood on the square between Spruce and 
Pine and Tenth and Eleventh Streets.” 

Mr. Longfellow then took from an adjoining 
room a picture of the old Quaker alms-house, and 
explained that the spot which attracted his atten- 
tion and marked Philadelphia for the final act of 
“Evangeline,” was not this old institution, as had 
been so often claimed. 

———_+e+_____ 
THE BETTER CHOICE. 

The following story illustrates the fact that a 
men who makes a wise choice often chooses far 
better than he had thought. The New York 
Ledger publishes the story: 

On last New Year's Day, old Silas Walling en- 
tered his shop where he had six men at work mak- 
ing hats. He beat up his felt in the old-fashioned 
way; and his great kettle, where the hats were 
formed and blocked, was the self-same kettle which 
his grandfather had used before him. 

SI was a Quaker—a meek, plodding, con- 
seientions man, honest and honorable, just to the 
























































le degree—and as gencrous as his means would 
allow. 

On this New Year's day, Silas entered his shop, 
and called his six men to come into his little 
counting-room, where, as had been his wont for 
many years, he had a present for each one. 

But this year he had made a change. Hereto- 
fore it had been his custom to purchase for each 
such article of use or ornament as he thought 
would be most acceptal ‘This time, as his men 
came betore hin, he said,— 









“My good friends, vou observe this hook. It is | 
a History of the Bible, one of the most valuable 
works I ever read. It was written by a scholar, 
without n bias, whose only end and aim is 
to make clear and plain the hundreds of abstruse 
points and doubtful passages, which the average 
reader could not understand without help. 

“) had bought this book, and paid tive dollars 
for it, when it occurred to me that some of you— 
perhaps all—nuigkt prefer to receive the money, 
and then go out dnd purchase, each for himselt, 
whatever his faney might dic 

“So L have brought the book in with me, and he 
may take it who wishes; or, he may take the five 
dollars. . 

“There lie six five-dollar gold-pieces—so that all 
may take money, if they choose. 

And, as you make your selection, you will each 
and every one accept my best wishes for the New 
¥ 




















‘And, if more than one of you should choose to 
take the book, 1 will procure what are wanted. 
Thomas Downs, you are the senor, You will 
choose first.” 

Thomas came forward, with a perceptible dispo- 
sition to shcepishuess in. his looks--tor he had 
plainly seen that the good old man, in his he: 
wanted his men to signify a desi 
understand the Bible; but he x 
that way. He took a piece of gold. 

Charles Bascomb came next, and he chi 
piece of gold. Five dollars in gold was a p 
sight; and he could purchase what he pleased. 

te next, and the next, and the next—tuvk the 
gold. 

Last came Eben King, the apprentice-hoy—or, 
so he was called, though he was to enter upon 
Journeyman’s wages this d: nid he, his bright 
blue eyes giving forth a pleasant light, 

“L think [ll take the book, Mr. Walling. My 
mother is a dear over of the Bible, and 1 know it 
will do her a great deal of good to have me read 
Manations of a yrent many things that 
we can neither of us now understand.” 

“My dear son, thee hast made a wise choice. 
and so have the others; but I think thee 
st made the better choice. Take the book, with 
my blessing!" 

Eben took up the book from the desk, and cast 
off the wrapper; and as he opencd to the title= 
page, he found a bit of tissne-paper, neatly packed 
away there, on unfolding which he found a gold 
eagle—ten dollars! 
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For the Companion. 
A SUMMER SONG. 


Under the willows the wilt birds sang 
Ln the sunset glow of fiery gold, 
es back from the t 
in the « 











y Ns are sweet, 
Though myhts be dark and gol!” 


Under the willows the wild birds sung 








Tn the sunset glow of fiery gold 
And answering notes from the forest rang 
Like tairy chimes in tie days of olds 

Sweeping sorrows inte the past 








With a jovous seourge and abackward cast, 

Hurling the demon of disesntent 

To his native gloom with 

While a pivan followed his fly ine feet, 

And the air was tilled with songsters Meeti— 
m whit Ltn weet! 
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© passion’s be 

Again the he thelr notes re 

““Tuo whit! tu wee 

Ta whit! ta weet 

Our days are blest, our dreams are sweet, 
Though nights be dark and cold!" 


JOUN PRESTON TRUE, 
‘ +e --__ 
THE DOCTOR'S WITNE 
There is no telling what some witnesses will testify to 
until they have given their testimony, a fact which the 
following anecdote, published in the New York Ledger, 
illustrates : 


A certain physician broveht suit against a man who 
had been his patient, for the recovery of the amount of 
fees charged in his bill. 

The patient pleaded, in defence, that the doctor had 
visited him many times after he was cntirely well; or, 
at least, after he—the paticnt—had declared that he did 
not need him. He was willing to pay for those visite 
which had been made while he was really siek > but 
not for yixits which had been persistently made after 
le waa juat the wame as well. 

Me had been blessed with the attendance of a good 
and faithful nurse, who could have carried him safely 
through his convalescence; and to whoin, he really be- 
lieved, he owed his recover: 

“pon this the doctor chuckled gleefully. Said he,— 
our Honor, I will prove by thik man’s own nurse, 
of whose faithfulness he boasts, that she considered 
him not entirely out of danger at the time of which he 
speaks—the time of the vieits for which he refuses to 



































her appearance, and was sworn. She was a good-look- 
ing, kind-faced, intelligent woman—a widow of iniddle 
sand of good standing in Kociety. 

“Mrs, Blinker, you attended upon the defendant in 
this case, during his recent illness ?”” 

She anawered that whe did, 

‘Then the plaintit’s attorney took her in hand. 

“Mrs, Blinker, do you remember the condition of the 
patient from the fifteenth to the twenty-fifth day of 
‘April, last past?” 

“Yea, sir,—I remember very well.” 

“And did you not think that, during that time, he re- 
quired the attendance of a physician?” 

“Tid not, abr.” 

“Now! Did you not say, more than once, during 
that very time, that you considered your master to be 

























‘ou now tell ua that he required no physt- 
fan? Vdon't quite understand you.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mra. linker, with a firm, steadfast 
look, “1 think Tean explain it, 'Teaid the man was in 
danger, because I considered any man to be in danger 
while that doctor wax giving him medicine ! 

Mra. Blinker wax allowed to atep down; and in the 
end, the doctor was induced to cut his bill down one 
hi ared_an appeal to the Superiur Court, with 
a ventilation of Mra. .’s testimony before a jury. 
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THE POET AND HIS CRITIC. 

A ariter tells a good story of the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery, the poct who was mercilessly criticised by 
Macaulay. The anecdote shows that, however bad he 
may have been as a poet, he was of a kind and forgiv- 
ing disposition: 
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wae R.H. Horne. Aftert wenty-cight years’ estrange. 
ment, I had reconciled Wordaworth and Leigh Hunt, 
a0 | resolved to try a similar experiment on Home and 
Montgomery. 

1 therefore, without aequainting elther with my de. 
algn, asked them both to dine with me. Upon my ari 
val atmy house with Montgomery, on the evening in 
question, I was privately iufurmed by my servants that 
Morne waa dn the libr 

Taking Montgomery into the room Jintreduced them 
to each other under the assumed names of Smith and 
dones. Exensing myself ona plea of dressing for din- 
ner, [left them alone. Ae neither had seen the other 
Defore, they were puzzled; they eat for a few reconds 
gazing at Gach other in a state of pleasant bewilder- 
ment. 

At last Mr. Morne broke the apell of allence by aay- 
ing, “Sir, as 1am not Mr. Smith, perhaps you are pot 
Mr. Jones. My name i« Richard Henry Horne.” 

‘To which the other repHed, And Tam the | 
ert Montygome: “And extending his hand hed 

“Tam very glad to meet you, my dear Mr, Home.” 

When L returned, in a few minutes, they were laugh. 
ing and chatling as though they had been friende their 
whole li rhey were mutually pleased with 
ined a pleasant social intercourse from 
























ne. 
Vhen I firet knew Montgomery, in 1827, he war a 
middle-sized young man of slender shape, dark bai 
which he wore parted in the middle—pale face, 
pock-marked, with large black glittering eyes. 

Aw he grew older, he became stouter. Hiw besetting 
foible was lis personal vanity and inordinate love of 
praise. Asa apecimen of his egotism we give a quat- 
rain he wrote ina Indy’s album, under his own por- 
trait: 























dent, enthustast{e, gentle, mild: 
oon a tian, and yet too late a child. 


Tod 
Beloved by some, misunderstood by more, 
And rich In tent, though in fortune pyor.” 





‘These lines coming to the ears of that drunken ecamp 
Maginn, he thus parodied them : 


“Ardent, enthusiastic, silly Bob, 
Never a poet, but always a snob? 

Lat by some, but lanyhed at by more, 
bbish, though in talent poor.” 








- —_+or— 
HOW SHE ANSWERED A QUESTION. 


‘The surprises and sudden dangers of war-time have 
always furnished the most remarkable instances of 
woman's quick wit. Often in positions requiring the 
Instant use of a desperate expedient to eave liberty or 
life, women have come through triumphant when aman 
would have been utterly nonplussed. The following is 
told by a correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial : 


The part of Tennessee through which T have been 
knocked about is full of reminiscences of the war, but 
there in none of the bitterness left. In war-time’ the 
people wert generally divided in their sentiments. ‘This 

inds me of a story | heard yesterday, abuut an ea. 
whle Woman of seventy odd, who died two or three 
rm ayo, here on the mountains. 
» during the war, when the country was 
alive with guerrilla, she had occasion to take 
valuable goods with her on_a trip she was making, 
and put them on her horee back of her. When rhe 
had gone some distance in the woods ahe heard a equad 
of guerillas approaching, and knowing grade 
would not be safe for a moment, she mounted th : 
fashion, and throwing « part of her long skirt over 

ckize behind her, completely concealed it. When 
the gucrill Je up whe was unable to guess whether 
they belonged to the North or the South—their unt. 
forme being no solution whatever. She determined, if 
questioned, to play a bluff game with them, and she 
soon had 
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called one of the guetillas. 
she returned. 








She laughed 

“On both eid 

This brought a roar of merry kiughter from the whole 
squad, and they began to banier her in her vwn fash 
iy 











mn. 
“Which side fe your old man on?” asked one of 
them. 

“Iles on neither side,” she laughed; ‘he's on his 
Yack. and hax been for years.” Such wit saved ber, 
and they let her pass on unmolested. 


—_——_+e+____ 


A SCHOOL-ROOM INCIDENT. 

The New York School-Journal records a case show: 

ing a well-educated sense of truth and honor among 

boys—a sense which has often been made to assist a 
teacher in his task of government and discipline : 


The teacher had threatened to punieh with eix blowe 
ofa h ferule the first boy detected in whispering, 
and ap ted detectives, Shortly after, one of them 
shouted, “Master, John Z i iapering!” Jobn, 
who was a favorite both with bis teacber and his schuul- 
mates, was called up and asked if this were true. 

“Yea,’ answered John, ‘I was not aware what I was 
about. Iwas intent on working out a sum, and re- 
quested the boy who rat next to hand me an arithmetic 
that contained the rule which T wished to see.” 

‘The teacher regretted his hasty threat, but told John 
that he could not suffer him to whisper, or escape the 
[unialiments nd continued, “I wish I could avoid i 
butcannot without a forfeiture of my word. I will, 
he continued, “leave it to any three scholars you may 
choose, to say Whether or not I omit the punishment.” 

John said he would agree to that, and immediately 
called out three boys. The teacher told them to return 





































a verdict, which they soon did, after consulta 
follows: “The master’s word muat be kept inviels 
John must receive the threatened six blows of the fer- 





but it must be inflicted on voluntary proxics, and 
the arbitrators, will share the punishment by ke 
ceiving cach of us two of the blows.” : 

dohn, who had heard the verdict, stepped up to the 
ten and with outstretched hand, exclaimed, 
here f# my hand; they shan't be struck a 
I wil receive the punishment.” 

How the case was decided we are not toid, but we 
should aay the ends & Justice and discipline had been 
sufficiently vindicated at this puint. Jobn’s manliness 
supplemented the verdict of the boys, and left matters 
as they were before the offence, without the neccssity 
of «triking any blows, 
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A SPORTING PARSON. 


A curlous story is told by Land and Water of an 
English parson of the sporting school : 


A marriage ceremony had been fixed; but it was a 
fine September morning, the clergyman loved hie-gun, 
and so, forgetful of the momentous knot he was to be 
the instrument of tying, he sauntered forth into the 
stubbles of his glebe. 

He had not been out long before he got a hot; but 
had he done so when he heard the well-known 
voice of the parixh clerk shouting after him, “Sir, the 
young people be ready, and be at the church a-wait- 
ing.” 

“Bless me," said the old gentleman, “I forgot, I'll be 
there ina moment.” He hasty Picked up the par- 
tridge he had «bot, and putting it Jn his pocket, be hur- 
ricd to the church. 

In the midst of the ceremony, something was seen to 
be fluttering under his surplice; and in a moment, to 
the astonishinent of everybody, out from ita folds flew 
the partridge, for It had been more stunned than killed. 

“Oh dear! there goes the bird,” involuntarily ex- 
claimed the vicar. “It’s all right, sir,” replied the 
clerk; “she can't get out, aud she's ‘gone inte the 





















Among Montgomery's must viuleut critical assailants 


Squire’s pew.” 
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For the Companion. 
JIMMY’S MONSTER JUMP. 
Jimmy stood close to old Dobbin’s side, 
Longing to mount his back and ride; 
‘Wishing bis two little legs were longer, 
Wishing his two littlo arma were stronger, 
He clusped his hands 
Behind his back, 
And wistfully gazed at brother Jack. 
Now Jack, he was big, and loud, and rough; 
His looks were grim, and his voice was gruft; 
But he caught that glance of wistful Jim, 
And now something seemed to tickle him; 
Then Jimmy's heart 
Gave a monster thump, 
For he felt a Jerk and was bid to “jump!” 
In the jumping line, what Jim could do 
‘Was something that Jimmy thought be knew! 
But what strength of muscle, and limb, and back, 
Now carried Jim upward propelled by Jack! 
He jumped so high 
He jumped clean over; 
And landed beyond, in surprise and clover! 
At was all too much for the startled Jim 
‘That bis legs should bave played such a trick on 
him! 
He ground his teeth, and he shut his eyes, 
He held bis breath, and he choked his cries. 
As he burried off, 
Nor once looked back, 
At Dobbin, or laughing brother Jack. 
8. C. Stor. 
= 
For the Companion. 
JOE AND MISS BITHER. 

“Can't I go picking strawberries, gramma ?” 

Joe asked this, one bright day, presenting him- 
self before Grandma Dixon 
with his straw hat tipped 
saucily to one side of his head, 
and a tin pail in bis hand, 
which nearly touched the floor 
ashe walked, so large a pail 
it was and so small a boy was 
Joe. 

“Say, can't I, gramma?” 

Grandmother Dixon beamed 
over her spectacles at the little 
bey with the big-pril. 

“Yes, dear; I wouldn’t won- 
der if there were some nice 
berries in Miss Bither's field,— 
she lives first house down the 
road, you know. But you 
must ask her if you may go 
into the field, and I think I'd 
take a smaller dish.” 

So Joe, with sparkling eyes, 
took the quart basket with 
which grandma provided him, 
and then trudged merrily away - 
down to Miss Bither’s little ‘© wa, 
white cottage, so embowered 
in cinnamon roses and scarlet 
runners that it looked like a 
large play-house. He walked up to the front door, 
and standing on tiptoe, thumped a funny brass 
apple down upon a funny brass leaf by way of a 
knock. 

Miss Bither was passing through her tiny hall, 
and she opened the door so quickly that Joe caught 
his breath, and quite forgot what he wanted to 
say. She was a little woman in a short gown, 
and white cap, with knobby gold drops in her ears, 
anda white kerchief around her neck, and asweet, 
chirrapy voice like a Jenny Wren’s. 

“Well, little boy, what will you have ?” 

By this time Joe had recovered himself. 

“If you please, ma’am,” said he, politely, “I 
would like to pick some strawberries in your ficld.” 

Miss Bither liked children, and this was such a 
smiling, courteous little fellow that she was fain 
to pat his head lightly and tell him he was wel- 
come to all the berries he could find. “They’re 
right over there,” said she, pointing across her 
trim garden and the little brook hollow to the 
wavy meadow beyond. “I guess you'll find the 
ripest ones on the bank there; and you’d better 
go through the garden.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Joe, in his best voice, 
which was a very nice, pleasant voice indeed; and 
then he went into the garden through the turn-stile, 
which bothered him a great deal until Miss Bither 
showed him how it worked. 

It was nota long way to the strawberries, he 
found. He came to them very soon,—to a tiny 
patch of durk green, glossy Jeaves, with large red- 
ripe berries. 

He plumped down upon his knees in the midst 
of them, his eyes shining and his lips bubbling 
over with the joy in his heart. 

The quart basket filled up rapidly. 

“I can get it full right here,” he said, triumph- 
antly, to a blue-bird singing on an apple bough; 
“and I wish I'd brought my pail. I do believe I'll 


+ go home and get it. Won’t gramma be s’prised ?” 


Little Miss Bither was standing, broom in hand, 
under the scarlet runners, when Joe wriggled 
through the turn-stile once more. 





“Didn't you find any ?” she called. 

“Oh yes’m,” Joe answered. “I found a lot of 
splendid big ones! But I've got my basket full, 
and so I’m going after another dish.” 

Miss Bither dropped her broom with a little cry 
of dismay, and hurried out to him. 

“Child alive!” cried she; “you've been picking 
my secdlings.” How the knobby gold drops 
shook! “You didn’t find these in the meadow, 
did you?” 

“I—I don’t know,” gasped Joe. “I came to ‘em, 
and—and they were on the bank, I’m sure, Miss 
Bither.” 

“But I meant the bank across the brook,” said 
Miss Bither. “I thought you would know. 

“I didn’t,” said Joe, looking down at his tocs. 
His cheeks were very red and his eyes were filling 
up with tears. “I never went strawberrying much, 
you sce; I just came up to gramma’s the other 
day.” 

“Well! well!” said Miss Bither. “Did you 
pick them all?” 

“I guess I did, pretty near,” answered Joe, man- 
fully. “I’m awful sorry, but I'll pay—when 
mamma comes after me next week, Miss Bither; 
she'll give me some money to pay.” 

“She necdn’t,” said Miss Bither, holding out 
her hand, with a bright smile. “I’ve lotted on 
saving those seedlings for company, and I don’t 
know but you’re as good company as anybody. 
Come right in; and after we have our lunch we'll 
go over in the meadow and pick a basketful of 
berries for you to take home, and nobody’ll be 
the wiser.” 

But Joe told Grandmother Dixon all abont it; 
and Grandmother Dixon must have written it to 
Joe’s mamma. Else how would Joe’s mamma 
have known that plants and rose-bushes were the 
delight of Miss Bither’s heart, and so have brought 
her a huge damp package of the choicest ? 








For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Johnny had never becu in the country in maplo- 
sugar time, and had no idea how it was made, but 
knew it came from a tree, and thought the cakes 
were very nice. 

One summer when he was in the country, he 
was riding with his uncle, and they passed a large 
maple tree by the roadside. 

“That is a tree that maple-sugar comes from,” 
said the uncle. 

“Oh, do let me get out and sec it!” cried Johnny. 
So his uncle stopped the horse, while Johnny 
climbed out and examined the tree carefully. 

“I don’t see,” he said, with a puzzled air, as he 
climbed back into the buggy, “how the cakes can 
come out of such a little hole!” 


“Mamma,” said a little boy coming in after 
picking himself up from the ground where the goat 
had knocked him over, “what do you suppose 
ever made anybody give the goat his name ?” 

“TI don't know, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I think it must be because he does go-at 
a body se!" — 

A very little boy had climbed into his mother’s 
lap, and was rubbing his soft cheek against hers. 

“Oh dear, mamma!” he said, “shall I have to be 
aman when I grow up, and have old, rough fizk- 
ers, like papa? Sha’n’t I never, never be a lady ?” 

4 —++or—____—_ 

ANSWER TO PUZZLE READINGS. 

If ever I see, upon bush or tree, 

Young birds in their pretty nest, 

I must not in my play steal those young ones 
away, 

To gricve their mother’s breast. 

My mother, I know, would sorrow so, 

Should I be stolen from her away ; 

So I'll speak to the birds in my kindest words, 





Aba CARLETON. 
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FREDIE THINKS 1T MUST BE NICE TO WASH AS BRIDGET DOES. 


Nor hurt them in my play. 





For the Companion. 


WASHING. 
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HOW IT ENDED. 








For the Companion. 
DEAR LITTLE SPEC'’LES. 

There was something the matter with Baby 
Katy’s eyes. 

They were large brown eyes. There was no 
blur upon them; nothing that looked odd, or un- 
pleasant. On the contrary, everybody who saw 
them said,— 

“What beautiful eyes!” 

But there was some defect, for they did not see 
well. When the little lady began to try to walk, 
she seemed to go more by feeling than by sight. 

The doctor said she was short-sighted,—very 
short-sighted indeed. By-and-by, when she was 
older, she could have some glasses that would 
make it all right for her. 

One day, when she was two and a half years 
old, her Aunt Grace came trom Pennsylvania to 
visit us. Aunt Grace was near-sighted too, and 
she wore spectacles. 

Just for the fun of the thing we, one day, put 
Aunt Grace’s spectacles on our little Kate. You 
ought to have seen how pleased the dcar child 
was! She cried when they were taken away. 
And “Spec’les, pease' Spec'les!” was her plea, 
morning, noon and night. 

“Too bad! You ought to get the child a pair,” 
said Aunt Grace 

“Spectacles on a baby! How could we? How 
it would look!—and she would lose them, or 
break them, fifty times aday! And we couldn't 





tind any small enough,” we urged. 

“But you see she needs them. She is almost like 
a blind person without them,” said Aunt Grace. 

And every day and hour the little plaintive cry 
was in our ears,— 

“Spec'les, peasc, Auntie Grace! Spec'les!” The 
more Auntie Grace indulged her with them, of 
course the more she begged for them. 

One day Aunt Grace got up early in the morn- 
ing and came down to the first breakfast,—the 
workmen's breakfast. 

“I'm going into Boston by the early train,” she 
explained. 


‘When she came back, at evening, she displayed 
the funniest little bit of a pair of spectacles you 
ever saw. 

“For Katie! I’m determined she shall have 
them. She’ll soon learn to be careful of them. 
The dear httle thing shall not be forced to go 
blind any longer, if I can help it. I know too 
well what it is, myself.” 

We laughed, and almost cried. It seemed so 
funny, and so pathetic, to have our baby—our 
beautiful little Kate—wearing spectacles. 

But she wore them, nevertheless; and she re- 
joiced and exulted in them. How glad we were 
to see the little feet go tripping confidently over 
the floor, instead of creeping carefully about, with 
the little head poked forward, to bring the face 
close to everything, that she might see what she 
was coming to! 

“Mine spec’les! mine dear ‘ittle spec’les!” she 
sald, over and over; and was scarcely willing to 
have them put away when she went to bed. 

As Aunt Grace had predicted, she soon learned 
to take the greatest care of them. In fact, she 
never broke but a single glass. Over that she 
mourned most bitterly, till it was replaced, und 
then “Mine spec’les! Mine dear spec’les!” were 
more precious than ever. 

Of course, she soon gained the name of “Little 
Spec’les.” The children called her so in tender 
sportiveness, and she often called herself so. 

Now she is seven years old, and just beginning 
to go to school. I don’t know what she could or 
would do if it wasn't for her “‘spec’les.”” 

When people grow old, they almost always 
need spectacles to help their failing eyes. When 
Katie grows old, the doctor says she will be able 
to throw aside hers, for then her eyes will begin 
to grow flatter, and her vision will grow longer, 
and she will see as well without them. 

What a good thing it is that somebody studied 
out @ way to make glasses to help defective eyes 
to see well! We are very thankful that our dear 
Little Spec’les can have such a help. 

Joy ALLISON. 













Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
LADDER PUZZLE. 
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‘The left-hand upright, read downward, gives” 
name of a celebrated man who euffered martyrd 
the year 258. The right-hand upright gives the: 
the ‘month on which be was martyred, whic’ ’ 
his feast-day. 4 

The rounds, beginning with the lowest, mea: 
lows: 1, A plant, the leaves of which sre usec 
salnd. 2, Watcbing narrowly. 3, A city of Ru 
4, Any real or imaginary place of' confinement. 5, 
a figurative sense, adversity. 6, ‘To love in the hight 
degree. 

2. 
ORD 8Q 


D SQUARE. 
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Ifa bird or an animal you should pursue, 
While out on a bunt, my first you would do. 


A ship in a storm lost sail and mast, 
But she anchored safe in my second at last. 


My third you should do when tempted with wron; 
And shun every place where temptation is strong. . 


My fourth is to capture, to grasp, in brief 
"Tis done by a constable, pirate: or thiet 


Of anything finished, my A/th we may sa: 
‘Alike if'tis work, or study’ or pay? 87? g, 


3. 
WORDS OF WASHINGTON. 
Select one word from each ling 
of the quotations, and form a sen- 
tence uttered by George Wash- 
ton. 


“The flower we call arose would 
amell as sweet by any other 
ame.” 

“How may an American woman 
best show her patriotism?” 

( “Must you with hot irons burn 
out both mine eyes?” 
“I shall always advocate the 
cause of woman.” 
why does God exalt the 


“Have 
‘oalt: ee 


“The land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 
“Patriotiam is the characteriatie 
of a good citizen." 
a 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
The first, third, and sixth let- 
? tera of the words uired, r.ad 
downwards, show what the an- 
clente used for writing materials. 
1, From head to foot. 2, A 
nation of female warriors. BA 
ographical cape. 4, An in- 
Seanite quantity” ands king of 
Greece. 6, The Amazon River. 
6, Lenders of money at unlawful 
interest. 7, Hissing. 


5. 

BLANKS. 
Just by the garden gate, a—, 
Fresh from her toilet at the —, 
Admires a . 
“Poor man” walks in with scarce a —, 
8o light his step falls on the —; 
‘His foot is in —. 
And now to make the best of —, 
And save him from afflictions —, 
‘We send for —. 
And lest we should high fashion —, 
‘We bring the solemn, gorgeous — 
Of Romish state — ——, 
From here to there is but an —; 
And mute hangs every little —- 
As rings the —. 
And ob! your eyes amazed will —— 
To aee her fingers clasp the —— 
The dainty, highborn —. 
To church the bappy lovers —; 
But ah! what grie: impends; the —— 
Is soon the dark-veiled —. 
The bridegroom falls beneath the —— 
Held in the careless hand and ——~ 
Of beautiful, sorrowing ——. 


6. 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL CHARADR. 

1, Name of a man appointed by a Britith king to be 
Governor of New ingland, lew York, New 
Jersey. 2, To flatter. 3, A machine of American in. 
vention, related in its use to agriculture and manufac- 
tures. B.L. B. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Beheadings.—1, Lark, ark; 2, Aversion, version; 


LB. 





"3, Malice, Alice; 4, Master aster; 5; Arid, rid; 6, Sharp, 


harp; 7, Droll, roll; 8, Amass, masa; 9, Yore, ore.— 
Lammas Day. 
2. Adens, Sedan, Deans, Danes, Andes, Kdna’s. 
3. PrawN 
CarsaR 
aoacis Swans P 
4. Marie Antoinette. 
5. Ephesus, Ingelow, Vatican, Stephen, Chillon, 
Timothy, Pynchon.=Seventh. 
6. Antie-tam. 


i. 1 BARBARIC 
2 UNTRUT H 
3% 6T a R 
4 7T R xX 
65. Emupras & 
6 R eTix A 
i. F UL L 
8%. L EV I 
9% ¥ z 8 


Primala—Bottsgrty. Fiohlsu—Curyeatis. 

8. Han-som, Sus-sex, Que-bec, Na-tal.—_Susqua- 
HANNA. 

9. Fortune Bay; Cape Disappointment. 
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TOBACCO ON THE YOUNG. 


‘We have once referred to this subject, but its prime 
importance induces us to refer to it again. 

The editor of the New York Medical Record thinks 
that the baneful effects of indulgence in the use of to- 
bacco by adults are less marked in adults than the 
young. 

‘Hie testimony is clear and decisive against the use of 
tobacco by the young, and should bave the greater 
weight in view of the fact that he is no extremist in the 
case. He feels impelled to a very emphatic utterance 
by the increased prevalence of smoking, especially of cl- 
garcttes among boys. The most prominent cause of the 
rejection of candidates for apprenticeship in the navy 
is an irritable heart, the result, in most cases, of the 
use of tobacco. 

‘The following is his testimony as a careful medical 
expert: 

“The evils of tobacco are intensified a hundred-fold 
‘pon the young. Here it is unqualifiedly and uni- 
formly injurious. Tt atunte the growth’ notenne the 

woe eee he manal power 
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. © pegtitesy va suvumeny mylar by 
the time he is twenty-one. 

Urging teachers to do their duty in this matter, he 
‘adds, “‘Sewer-gas is bad enough, but a boy had better 
learn his Latin over a man-trap than get the habit of 
smoking cigarettes.” 

The editor might bave added something in regard to 
the moral effects of the use of cigarettes, The habit 
wantes time needed for work or exercise, and tends to 
‘make a young man lazy and wating in ambition. It 
leads bim to seek ease when he should seek activity, 
and thus detracts from his efforts to be as greatly suc- 
cessful in life as he is able. 

eee 
“LET THE FOOL REMAIN.” 

It is dangerous to run athwart a woman's will, as the 
foliowing anecdote, taken from the New York Ledger, 
shows: 


‘Mr. Septimus Brightly was an aristocrat, and a man 
of mark. He had held many offices of honor and of 

rofit, and he deemed himself well worthy of all honor 
fhat had ever been conferred upon him. 

‘Thies was the man who, somewhat late in life, took to 
himself a young wife. The woman whom he had chosen 
thus to honor was several years younger than himself. 
Bhe was five-and-thirty, and he five-and-fifty. 

However, though younger, she was a widow, and 

osscased of considerable wealth. And she was quite 
Fandsome, also; besides being intelligent, witty and 
vivacious. . 

Bhe had but one failing—one drawback, in the Hon- 
brable Septimus’s estimation; she was Scotch by birth, 
and retained much of her native idiom and accent, of 
which babit her husband tried to break her. 

More than once Mrs. Brightly had begged of ber hue- 
band not to borrow trouble on account of her speech 
but she Inid it upon him most emphatically that he 
should not, under any circumstances, allude to her pe- 
culiarity of pronunciation in public. 

For a time after this all went well. At length, how- 
ever, the autocrat manifested himeelf. It was at an 
evening party, given by himself and wife, where many 
hotables were present. 

In the course of the dinner the lady called to a ser- 
‘vant and bade him to take away the foole (her pronun- 
ciation of fowls). 

Said her husband, very pompously, and pointedly,— 

“You mean fowls, my dear! 

“Oh yes,” she returned, with a charming smile; and 
then, to the servant,— 

“Jobn, you may remove the fowls and let the FOOL 
remain |” 

It is doubtful if he ever ventured upon a like experi- 
tment again. 





= 
“MADE CRAZY.” 

We published in tho Companion of June 7th an ex- 
tract from a West Virginian paper, stating that a child 
had been made almost crazy by cating the seeda of the 
“Jimaen weed,” also known as “Indigo Weed.” It 
seems from the statement of a medical friend that the 
name of the polsonous weed was incorrectly given. His 
correction is as follows: 


‘The indigo weed first spoken of is the Baptista tinc- 
toria. Ita leaves have been much used as an outward 
application in cases of e! eipelas, etc. The root also 

‘ssesses valuable medicinal properties. The plant, 

owever, is not poisonous, belonging, as it does, to the 

‘and bean family, Leguminosae, which contains 
Scarcely an example of a poisonous plant. 

The plant of which the children ate the seed must 
have been the Datura stramontum, a common plant, 
rowing in gardens and waste grounds and known as 
‘Jamestown weed,” or “Thornapple.” It belonga to 
the family of Solanacea, of which the members are all 
tore or ess poisonous, 


The effect on the child {s such as we should expect 
from stramonium. Ite odor is sufficiently unpleasant 
to prevent most persons from meddling with it. The 

tato, tobacco, henbane and deadly night-shade are 
familiar members of the same family. 


—= 


CATCHING A “DEAF” SOLDIER. 
Soldiers sometimes feign to bave certain discases in 
order to procure their discharges. Chambers's Jour- 
nal narrates the following case in which the impostor 
was detected : 


A soldier, wishing to get his discharge, shammed 
deafness so succeasfully that all the medical men who 
examined his case were deceived by him. 

No noise, however sudden or unexpected, had any 
power to disturb his equanimity; and he had acquired 
such perfect control over his nerves that a pistol fired 
over his head when he was asleep did not apparently 
awake him. 

Grave suepicions as to the genuineness of his malady 
were entertained, notwithstanding. Like moat malign- 
ers, he was a little too clever and complete _Buill, it 
seemed impossible to catch him tripping. A final ex- 
amination was made; the doctors expressed themselves 
satisfied, and the soldier was presented with bis certifi- 
cate of discharge. 

Outside the door he met a comrade, who whiapered, 
“Have you got it?” with an appearance of cager inter 
est. ‘Yes, here it ie!” was the unguarded reply. But 
the certificate, though filled in, was not signed, and the 
maligner was a led man. 








eR 
AN EXPENSIVE HABIT. 
It would be strange silence in a friend not to rebuke 
a fault when the opportunity is thrown at bim, and al- 
most the very words put into his mouth. An example 
of wise and kind use of the retort courteous i¢ here 
given: 


The Rev. Dr. Lawson, of Selkirk, fecling unwell one 

day, sent for his medical man, who had fallen into the 
ractice of swearing. When the doctor had described 
is aymptoms, the surgeon said, with an onth,— 

“You have got into a bad habit, which you must give 
up at once,” referring to his patient’s practice of taking 
large quantities of snuff. 

“Well,” said Dr. Lawson, “I find that it is an expen- 
sive habit, and ff it is otherwise injurious to me, I shall 
agree to give it up.” 

“And now,” he added, after a pause, “would you al- 
low me to offer you a little of my professional advice? 
You have got into a very bad habit, too, and it would 

reatly improve you were you at once to renounce it. 
ft is your habit of swearing I mean.” 

“Well,” replied the surgeon, with indifference, ‘it is, 
at least, not an expensive babit like yours.” 

“Ah, my lad!” exclaimed the minister, ' I fear you'll 
find it 80 when the account is rendered.” 

es 
BE A SCHOOLMASTER. 


More than one great man has owned the benefit of an 
early experience in teaching a common echool. 


In a conversation held in November, 1821, the then 
venerable ex-Preaident John Adams gave his views as 
to the benefits he had received from teaching school in 
his youth. His remarks are quoted from a diary by a 
relative of the Hon. Josiah Quincy : 

Mr. Adams talked freely and sald, “After T left col- 
lege, Icame home to Braintree, to see my friends, and 
then went to Worcester, to keep ol to support ny- 
self. while at the name time T ot) ay Sey 














mand aud a knowledge of character! 

Of course, the advantage alleged in this advice is not 
meant to be all with the “young man.”” He must be a 
good teacher, otherwise the schoo! will suffer, whatever 
benefit the experience may be to himeclf. 

Be Se NS als 
TWO WAYS OF PUTTING IT. 

Speakers who wish to carry a point generally eelect 

their comparisons to suit their argument. 


In the Legislature of Ohio some years ago, there was 
a warm dispute whcther a certain proposed railrond 








should commence at a given point down, or ata certain 
other up, the river. 

“Who ever heard,” said a down-the-river advocate, 
“of beginning anything atthe top! Who ever heard 
of building a chimney from the top downward! Who 
ever saw a house begun at the top?” 

‘Up jumped a Dutch member from an up-the-river 
county. 

“Meester Brezident, de jentlemans zay dat dees beez- 
nes ees all von hoombvorg, pecause vee vants to pegeen 
our railroad mit de top of de Shtate, und he make some 
seely comburisons apout de houze und de schimney. 1 
veel aleo ask de jentlemans von questions. 

“Een bees bart ov de Shtate ven dey pegins to built 
von vell, do dey pegins mit de bottom ov de vell, or do 
dey pegins mit de top ov de vell? Veel de jentiemans 
blecse answer me dat leetle von question?"—A.r. 

gee 
THE JURY REBUKED. 

Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer, who presided in 
New York some fifty years ago, was a fearlcns judge. 
He once held court on Staten Island, where “wrecking” 
was a popular profession, and tried an old “wrecker” 
for some high crime. 


‘The evidence was clear, and judge charged strong 
against the prisoncr. The jury, jowever, brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. The old judge rose up in his in- 
dignation, and addressing the prisoner, said,— 

“Prisoner at the bar, I have to address you in two 
directions : Aratiy you have had a most extraordinal 
escape from condign punishment, which you deserved. 
Second}y, you may be assured the time will come when 

ou will be tried at another bar, where it is some gatis- 
faction, even now, to know there will be no Staten Isl- 
and jury to acquit you.” 

ee ge 


HOW HE JUDGED A JUDGE. 

It has been remarked that ‘nobody ever saw a bald- 
headed fool.” A boy in Texas apparently made up his 
mind that nobody ever saw a judge who was not bald- 
headed : 


There {s a judge in Galveston whose head is as bald 
as that ofan American eagle. A little boy, living next 
door, has got it into his head that lack of hair is insep- 
arably connected with the title of Judge, consequently 
when a lawyer, whose head is denscly covered wit! 
hair, called, and was addressed as “Judge,” little Tom- 
my shook his head and said, “You aint no judge. Can't 
fool me.” “Why am I no judge?” ‘Cos your hair 
aint parted wide enough,” was the guileless reply.— 
Galveston News. 





Senate er as 
HE COULD NOT “CRY.” 
The following anecdote of a “crier” ina New York 
City court deserves a place among humorous puns: 


The crier, having lost his wife, who was avirago, was 
absent one day from his post of duty. When the court 
came in, the judge, not noticing his absence, said as 
usual,— 

“Mr. Crier, open the court.” 

A felicitous young lawyer reaponded, ‘May it please 

‘our honor, Mr. B—— can't cry to-day, as he bas lost 
is wife.” 








“Another sole made happy,” as the man said when be 
bought German Corn Remover. 2ets. Druggists, (Com, 


Sea ge ree 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. HENRY, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, of New York, says: 

“Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a bev- 
erage, beyond anything I know of in the form of medi- 
cine, and in nervous diseases I know of no preparation 
to equal it.” Com, 


ae eS 
Nestle’s Milk Food. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint, All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in thelr preparation, are open to this objection. 
Nestle's Milk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com. 
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‘Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
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WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Boston, Mass. 


) JOHN WILKINSO. 


77 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


THE WILKINSON BICYCLE. 


- Steel Wire Spokes and Rubber 
Tires, And inanufacturer of Fishing Tackle. Sport- 
ing Goods, Hammocks, Skates, Scroll Saws, &c. 

Send for large illustrated catalogues. 


LAD D's SWING ‘Adapted for the 


house, lawn or pi- 
azza,and surpuss- 
Ing every known 
article offurnitur 
for Solid Com 
‘The body and ba 
of Chafr can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion fs most 
soothing and de- 
Ughtful. It oceu- 
ples very little 
=" space when folded. 
Send for cirenlars. 
LADD, 106 Fulton St., Boston, 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 year's for his succcss~ 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 
His Boston office will be closed during July and August. 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be- 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 
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olish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 1,000,000 people read each weekly edition of this 
paper, and we assume that quite 40,000 of these readers 
are more or less bald, and that nearly all the 1,000,000 are 
afflicted with occasional headaches anf neiralgia, 
Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approach- 
ing baldness, claim many thousands, while a feeling of 
exhaustion and fatigue is common to those who work hard 
the mental faculties and keep the pervous system ata 
high pressure. No doubt most of these afflicted readers 
would cheerfully pay $3.00 for an easy and agrecable 
cure—always at hand and lasting for years—but most of 
them are doubtful about advertised remedies; and the 
public has been so often outrageously humbugged that 
our new and worthy invention must suffer from this 
cause until we can inspire confidence. The mail brings 
us hundreds of letters inclosing the price of our “re- 
markable invention;” but, where one individual sends 
for it, no doubt thousands are deterred through fear of 
being cheated. To remove this fear, we have determined 
to adopta plan of doing business which will convince 
every man, woman, and child that no pecuniary risk is 
run by those sending for this article, 


OUR PLAN. 


‘The article is Dr. Scott's Beautiful, Pure Bristle, 
Electric Hair Brush. If you send us the price: 93.00, and 
10 cents for registration, we will immediatety send one 
to you postpaid. So soon xs you receive the Brush 
please examine it thoroughly, and test it by the little 
plated compass which accompanies each oné, and then 

you are not well pleased with its beauty and excellence, 
‘write to us, giving your reasons, and we will promptly 
return the price to you. “Very good,” says a reader. 
“But what guarantec have I that you (a stranger to me) 
will keep this pledge?” This is the turning-point in 
petting your confidence, and we will try to show you 

ow our own interests are best served by dealing fairly 
with you. The Brush {s of superior make, beautitully 
carved, good yalue for the money, and til! actually do 
all we claim for. We know you will like it, because 





soamany people send us orders for the second, third, 

fourth, and even the sixth onc. and we have recelved 

thousands of orders from other parties to whom it has 
recommended by those benefited. 
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Space will not pern’ 
ing here more 
monial outofthou 
but we will glad 
pamphlets on applicat 
Tead this one; it i 
and concerns you: 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 12, 181, 
For the first time in life I am induced to give a testi- 
monial. Noticing In some paper an advertisement of 
Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush, I sent $3.0 for one, and 
find it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife has for years 
rd with headaches. The brush cures them at once. 
Several friends have used it for headaches, and it has 
never failed, | My wife was also getting prematurely 
bald. but the brush has entirely stopped the falling hair 
and started anew growth. Tuse itto remove dandruff, 
and {t works like acharm. Five times the cost would 
not buy my Brush if Icould not replace It. To-day I 
bought of McAlmont, druggist. of this place, two brushes 
to send to friends who have tried mine and requested 
me to buy for them. Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Walnut 
Ridge, was attacked by a severe case of sick headache 
while at my house. He twas very sick. My wife propos 
ed to try the brush, which he finally consented to do, 
with no faith in it, however. In three minutes he said 
he never felt better in his léfe,and dirccted me to send 
hima brush. Ihave authorized McAlmont, the druggist, 

to use my name in recommending it. 
Yours truly, 

GEORGE THORNRURGH, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest Royal Arch 
Masons and Past Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 
LittLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 12, 1881. 


To the Public: April 5, 1881. 
Having been troubled by many letters, asking if above 
is genuine, 1 hereby declare it to be strictly true. It 
was given voluntarify, without solicitation. and this ts 
my answer to all inguirers. GEORGE THORNBURGH. 








Bent, postpaid, on receipt of $300, and 10 cents for 
registration; or we will send it C. 0. D.,at your expense, 
with permission of opening and examining. Expres* 
orders from West of the Mississippi and South of 
Virginia must contain $100 to cover charges. fe sure 
and mention the COMPANION. Remittances can be made 
In money orders, drafts, currency, or stamps, payable to 
GEORGE A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 

Proprietors: THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCI- 
ATION of London and New York. 

CAUTION.—An attempt has been made to put s0- 
called “Electro Magnetic” Brushes upon the market, 
but the Post-Office authorities at Washington have pub- 
lished the company as a fraud. We therefore caution, 
the public to be careful that “Dr. Scott's” name {s on 
the box and “Electric” on the Brush. Ours is not wire 





but a pure bristle Brush, 
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For the Companion. lectual philosophy ; and when T don’t » my | and deftly tuned, and then sent the notes of a fan-| “1 wish toask you,” she breathlessly, at ‘| 

AT ST. MARKS. | lesson, I put some such poser to Miss Brown, and | dango ringing through the room. : “if you allow your servants to ins ur scholars aes 
is a ee akes her so long to show me my error, that the For a moment the silence of surprise filled the | and their parents? It is true that 1am ignorant 

By-Harrlet Preacott Bpaftord. | time's up before she finds ont I aven’t opened the jplaces and then Marcia, with her arms arched | I should not have come here to learn if I were not. | 
In Nore Cuarrens. — Cuarrer I. book. Oh, you think that's wrong, do you ?” “//above her head, as if playing invisible castanets, | But my father has never neglected me 1 she 
It was recreation in the great school-room dur- “I—I—you know—if papa puts 1 neré to} was dancing: and directly afterward the whole | no right to say so; he is the best, the dear- 

ing the sunset-hour, when books and pencils were | learn, and I come, and I don’t learn, I — [amazed ation of girls were clasped in each 

thrown by, and the girls were left to their own| “Feel like a swindle. SodoI. And I always | other's arms and whirling in a waltz, in the sntdse | And then she was on the floor in a heap at Miss 
wills by the tired teach- Marks’s Ree crying 


ers, as glad as they of 
the intermission. 

The girls—a thou- 
sand pardons—the 
young ladies were im- 


again like ao tempest. 
Miss Marks raised her 
up from the floor and 
smoothed her hair a 
moment or two, till the 




















proving the hour; these first vehemence of the 
in locked embrace saun- tears had subsided. It 
termg up and down the was not the moment for 
open space ; those in co- severity. £7] 
terles discussing some “My dear,” she said = Mos 
tremendous secret ; oth- then, when she could re 
, ofs amusing themselves be heard, “I am not go- wr : 
with the blackboards ing to correct you for = ‘ 
and crayons, and the breaking rules and dis- = at 
rest busy with romp- turbing the discipline, a | 
ing games. because Iam sure you Doe é 
All were thus occu- do not know you are % 
pied bat one—a dark doing so. But I must a 
Mite body in a blatk insist on your begging 
gown, who sat alone in Miss Brown's pardon, P Y 
the big bay - window not only for your man- a , 
= overlooked the ner towards her, but ro) 
, and watched for styling her my ser- my 
low steamer vant"— 
g out to sea. “Why, she is your 
mwas Hester Stan- servant, isn’t she?” t 
i 


asked Hester, looking 
up with ‘the tears glit- 
tering on her dark skin 


‘thinking of her 


i such a 
















om my servant 
E “why, nd,” n- a slowly. “I suppose,” 
she added, “that, spéaitfag the truth, you are my 
servant.” 

Miss Marks smiled, notwithstanding her, per- 
plexity over tits apparently new specimen among 





“Tablean ! esled Marcia. And at the 
word every girl paused suspended in the 
attitude in which the command found her. 
“Fine exercise for a rainy night,” said 
Miss Marks. ‘And now the study-bell will 


* the iaiands from whence 

‘de came. 

- Hester adored her 
ather, who was all she 













and whom she strike.” children. 
Poe not see again, as In two minutes the lamps were lit, and| ‘What a little heathen it is!” she said to Mad- 4 
‘he had jestingly said, there was silence save for the hum of study | ame Cherdidi, who was correcting exercises not | 
‘Sig “Miss Marks was in the room and Marcia's voice expostula- | far away. i 





“I understand French!” cried Hester, on her 


ting in an undertone at Miss Brown’s desk, 
feet, and confronting Miss Marks. “Iam nota 


done with her. 
80 


As the last outline of the steamer and its black 
plumes disappeared, the little hands, that had 
been nervously clasping and unclasping as they 
lay in her lap, suddenly hid her face, and all the 
slender frame shook with a storm of sobs that she 
vainly endeavored to suppress. 

In the midst of them a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder. “I wouldn't,” said a voice in her ear. 

She started; started just enough to make room 
for another girl to sit beside her—a tall, a red- 
haired, good-natured-looking girl, who took Hes- 
ter’s chin on the tip of her finger and tilted it back 
till she could survey the tear-stained face, and 
then deliberately took her handkerchief and wiped 
away the fresh gush of tears. 

“Come,” said she, “I’ve been there. I know all 
about it. There’s nothing in the world so bad as 
homesickness, and nothing half so silly. What's 
the use? They're having a beautiful time at home 
this minute, without a thought of us. The lamps 
are just brought in, and they are going to have 
hot muffins for tea, and they're not even wishing 
we had one.” 

“I’m not homesick,” said Hester. 

“Not homesick! You'd better! Not homesick 
in this place of yelling girls, this menagerie, with- 
out a centre-table, without a rocking-chair, with- 
out”—— 

“I’m not homesick!” exclaimed Hester, with a 
fresh burst of tears. “I never had a home.” 

“Never had a home?” 

“Not what you call a home.” 

“Why, what sort of a country did you come 
from ?” 

“I never even had a country.” 

“What, no home, no country! What in the 
world did you have ?” 

“My father!” cried Hester. ‘And now I’ve lost 
him. And I sha’n’t see him for years, if I ever 
do.” 

“If you ever do! I like that. What’s to hin- 
der, please? He was alive the Inst four years, 80 
he’s just as likely to be the next four. And as for 
you, if you're not alive, you'll never know It, so 
what odds does it make? That's what I call intel- 





mean never to do it again—till next time. 
you're going to be a little book-worm ?” 


“] must study. Papa means me to be a teacher 
out there, where they need them, and I can do 
them good.” 

“Oh dear me! You do good,—you who need 
somebody to do good to you? Where is ‘out 
there’ ?” 

“In the South Sea Islands, you know, where I 
was born”—— 

“‘Where you were born? Dear, dear! are you 
an African or an Asian or”’—— 

“I suppose I’m a Polynesian,” said Hester, half 
laughing. ‘I’m dark enough, you see,—I’m so 
tanned. But papa isan American. He is a great 
merchant there. He has ships coming and going. 
His name is Stanley,—I am Hester Stanley.” 

“And I am Marcia Meyer,—an ‘incorwigible 
girl,’ Miss Brown will tell you. She struggles 
with her r’s.” 

“I sha'‘n’t believe her,” said Hester, brightening. 

“Don’t you. I’m as good as the general run, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if we were great friends. 
What are you going to study ?” 

“Everything. I don’t know anything. I’ve 
never been at school, you know, only a little, now 
and then, when I felt like it, atthe nuns. You 
won't want me for a friend when you find out 
what a dunce I am.” 

“Sha’n’t I? You'll want me—all the more. 
Are you dunce about everything ?” 

“Yes,—I guess so. All I can do {s to dance, 
and embroider, and play on the guitar, and sing, 
and”—— 

“On the guitar?” cried Marcia. ‘Have you got 
one? Here? Oh, do play on it right away!” 

“IT can’t. It’s witk my luggage, and I don’t 
know where that is.” 

“ll find out. I'don’t believe they'll take that 
away -from you. They would if it was candy. 
And we do as we please in recreation. I'll get it; 
the servants and I are great chums.” 

Marcia whisked out of the room, and just as 
Hester was relapsing into gloom, she reappeared 
with the little instrument, which Hester swiftly 








—discipline being but slight during this one hour,— 
“Indeed, indeed, it was all my remissness{’ 

“T have no doubt it was your wemissness, what- 
ever it was,” Hester could bear replied. ‘But as 
it happens, there was no wemissness about it. I 
aim glad the young ladies were no worse employed, 
and that Miss Stanley has so soon wecovered fwom 
the loss of her pawent.” 

“She hasn’t, Miss Brown; she hasn't. I got the 
guitar and brought it to her on purpose to make 
her forget” —— 

“Tiumph!” said Miss Brown. “I was told the 
child was disconsolate, and I find her playing 
dances like a Scotch fiddler. I don’t think she’s 
sufferwing. No, I shall not gwantthe wequest. She 
will follow the wegular woutine of the last comer,— 
the last bed in the dormitowy, the last desk on the 
floor,—and must win places more advanced by 
her efforts.” 

“But, Miss Brown” 

“Wun to your seat, Miss Meyer; you are wast- 
ing time.” 

Hester guessed that Marcia had been begging 
for her a seat near herself in the dormitory, at ta- 
ble and elsewhere. Disappointed at the refusal, 
and hurt by what she could not help feeling in 
Miss Brown's sarcastic tone, she shut and sealed 
her emotions where possible, and determined to 
be nothing but a machine, so far as Miss Brown 
was corlcerned. When that lady appeared and 
questioned her as to her past studies, she let her 
know in bare monosyllables the dunce she was. 

“I never knew such ignowance!” Miss Brown 
said, half to herself. “The girl has been shame- 
fully neglected.” And at this implied reproach 
upon her father, Hester blazed out. 

“Where is Miss Marks?” shecried. “I wish to 
see the Principal of this place! I wish to know 
if she allows her scholars to be insulted!” There 
was a titter from the girls, with whom Miss Brown 
was no favorite. 

Wrenching her arm from Miss Brown’s grasp, 
Hester darted across the room towards the door 
through which she had seen Miss Marks disap- 
pear, and breaking in on that lady,— 








heathen. I am a good Christian, and was con- 
firmed not a month ago!” 

“Do you think you are conducting like a Chris- 
tian now ?” asked Miss Marks. 

Hester was silent a minute or two; and then as 
she looked up, she said with deliberation,— 

“Tam really a greater dunce than I thought 1 
was. I understand nothing, it seems. I certainly 
do not understand why, when my father employs 
you, and your—your—your Miss Browns, to teach 
me, that you all act as if you were my superiors 
and had authority over me—over me, who am the 
mistress of a hundred servants!” 

“That is it exactly !” said Miss Marks, perceiv- 
ing that the child really meant no insolence, but 
‘was puzzled by a state of things of which she had 
neither seen nor heard. ‘We are your superiors, 
and we have authority over you. We should be 
your superiors if it were only for the fact of the 
vast difference between our knowledge and your 
ignorance, because in America education and 
knowledge are what constitute superiority. 

“But since you have been left with me, I stand 
exactly in the place of your father. All his au- 
thority over you he has given to me, and a part of 
mine I delegate, I give, to the other teachers, 
whose duty it is to use it. Therefore,” said Miss 
Marks, “I expect you to obey them and me, as 
you would your father, and by-and-by, perhaps, 
to love me in some similar degree.” 

Hester stood with her hands folded, and her eyes 
on the floor awhile. ‘I don’t suppose,” she said, 
“that I shall ever love anybody here very much, 
unless it is that girl with the red hair. But if it 
is true that you stand in the place of my father, I 
will certainly obey you.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Marks, “‘thatis all I ask 
at present. Now"—— 

“Except,” added Hester, slowly, “when you 
may forbid me to do right, or command me to do 
wrong.” 

“And who is to be the Judge of that ?” 

“T am, of course,” replied Hester. 

Miss Marks heeitated. It did not scem easy to 
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“Now go and beg Miss Brown's 
pardon tor your rndeness," she said presently, de- 
viding that enough had been said for the time, and 
willing to postpone the task she saw before her. 

She then led the child back to the school-room 
door, to experience a certain amazed amusement, 
as Hester, standing before Miss Brown, looked her 
over calmly from head to foot, and said, in per- 
fect good faith, the whole school hearing her as 
well,— 

“I am sorry that you obliged me to speak to 
you as I did, Miss Brown. But as Miss Marks 
you were only doing your duty, I am willing 
to overlook it." 

Miss Brown would, perhaps, have been more 
than human if at that she had not taken Hester 
hy the shoulder and given her a good shaking. 

“How dare you touch me? Take your hands 
off me!” roared Hester. ‘You are not standing 
in my father’s place when you do that! He never 
took such a liberty with me!” 

“What sort ofa little twopical tiger is this, Miss 
Marks ?” cried poor Miss Brown, in desperation. 

“Tam afraid I shall have to take her under my 
own charge, Miss Brown,” responded Miss Marks. 
“She has not yet learned our ways; by-and-by 
she will understand them better, and till then we 
must have patience.” 

“Do you let such a thing go without reproof?” 
asked Hester of Miss Marks. ‘The half naked 
savage women of the Islands do not strike even 
their slaves. She must be a very vulgar woman 
to attempt such an indignity. She is a coward, 
too,—for I am not half her size!” And then 
Miss Marks hurried her away from the scene, and 
took her where it was to be hoped she dealt with 
her. 

Of course, such unprecedented beliavior made 
something of a disturbance in the school-room, 
although there was a good deal of liberty allowed 
the hour. But at length the inexorable toll of the 
quarter on the clock struck more terror to the 
hearts of the gigglers than all of Miss Brown's 
threats, and the buzz and hum of memorizing 
alone broke the hush. 

Meanwhile Miss Marks, in her sitting-room, was 
delving into the ignorance of Hester, and dis- 
covering that although she played on the guitar 
and spoke French and worked lace, as the nuns 
had taught her, with the daughters of the half-clad 
Polynesian princes, she could read only with 
hesitation, and knew nothing else from books, not 
even that the world was round. “It is really 
lamentable,” said Miss Marks. “1 will tell you 
frankly, Hester, that if the young ladies were 
¢ of it, it uu, and not Miss Brown, at 
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can describe to you the globe on which you 
live; they know the history of all its people and 
all its rulers; the habits of its animals and its 
plants. They can call the stars by name, and tell 
you the laws by which the Creator sent them roll- 
ing into space. Some of them are studying the 
works of great writers of books; some of them 
can tell you the story of the earth itself before 
men came to live on it; some of them can tell 
you when eclipses are coming”—— 

“QO Miss Marks!” cried Hester, with clasped 
hands, suddenly appalled by the array of learn- 
ing of the young ladies, which it must be confessed 
that Miss Marks put forward on its best foot. 
“And I can hardly read!” 

“But they were able to do little more when I 
tirst saw them. And you came to learn these very 
things. If you obey the teachers, you cannot 
help duing so. And I think you will. 

“So, Lam going to do what I have never done 
before,—hear your lessons myself till you have 
reached a point where you will not be mortitied 
before the other young ladies.” 

And, all at once, partially realizing what it was 
that Miss Marks was doing for her, Hester seized 
both the bands of that lady and covered them 
with kisses. 

And although she went to sleep crying that 
night with the sense of her loncliness and her ig- 
norance, she bent herself to her books from that 
moment, as if she were working for a prize, and 
won, at any rate, the good-will of all in authority, 
except Miss Brown, who remained implacable. 

“Sly,” said Miss Brown. “And I had wather 
she'd be a gweater dunce than she is than a 
wogue.” 





(To be continued.) 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 

Littré, the author of the French dictionary, was 
noted for his absence of mind and patience. Two 
anecdotes illustrate these traits : 

Walking one day in the Quay Malaquais, he 
began to turn the books in one of the stalls by the 
parapet. He found one he wanted; the price was 
fifteen sous. 

He pulled out a note for a hundred francs. 

“T have no change,” said the bouguiniste. 

“Get it; I'll wait,” said Littré. 

He began to read the book, and then as usual be- 
gan to walk. He had walked out of sight when 
the man returned. 

About a week afterward he passed again along 
the quay. The bookseller ran after him. 

“Monsieur, here is your change from the other 
day!” 

“Thank you; I had quite forgotten it,” replied 
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Littré, who was delighted less at recovering the 
money than at finding such honesty. 

He was patient in little things as well as great. 
One day, travelling from Paris to Versailles, he 
entered the car with a large lawyer's bag. He 
placed it in the net-work of the car and put his 
hat upon it. He began to read. 

The movement of the car made the hat fall. He 
looked at it, examined it, recognized it as his own, 
and then replaced it on the bag. 

Five minutes afterward down came the hat 
again. Again profound astonishment on the lexi- 
cographer’s face, a second exammation, a second 
replacing of the hat in its precarious position, and 
so on till the end of his journey. 

———+eor—_* 
ECHO. 


Come to me in the sflence of the night; 
Come in the speaking silence of adream: 
Come with soft rounded checks and eyes as bright 
ann § 





re 
‘ome back in tea 
O memory, hupe, love of finished years. 


O dream, how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have becn 1 Paradise, 
Where souls brhutul of love abide and meets 
Where thirsting, longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 
That opening, lets In, lets out no more. 








Yet come to me in dreams, that I may Wve 
My very lite again, though cold in death; 
Conie back to me in dreats, that Pinay give 

Pulse for pulse, breath for breath: 
Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, thy love, tow long azo! 
ST G, Rossetti. 
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For the Companion. 
IKE’S DUCK TROWSERS. 
By Garry Moss. 

“That there duck, Widder Simms,” said Mr. Sam 
Burke, post-master, sheriff, school-committee-man ! 
and store-keeper of Inglethorpe, ‘that there duck,” 
he slowly emphasized, leaning his portly chest al- 
most on the counter, as he spread the material 
out, “why, you couldn't tear it 1f you wanted to! 
No, not if you hitched a team of horses to it and 
let em pull. I say, try it, that's all.” 

“But Ike 1s worse nor a team of wild horses, 
Mr. Burke,” sighed the widow. ‘He's orful on 
clothes. I don’t know what I shad do with him. 
If I could only git something that wouldn’t wear 
out! But this 1s terrible dear stuff, Mr. Burke, 
terrible!” 

“That's 'cause it’s warranted not to tear nor yet 
wear,” said the store-keeper, sententiously. “It’s a 
fact, nothing but a buzz-saw, and worked steddy 
at that, would produce any serious effect on this 
‘ere material. Yes, it’s a fact, and if Ike tears a 
pair of trowsers within a month made of this 
stuff, I'll give you another pair.” 

Hoe aca use htt view her 
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pair. Come, is it a bargain 
Old “Seventy-Six” sat as usual on top of a bar 
rel, working his leathery jaws. He blinked and 
nodded and chewed taster than ever, as the widow 

turned toward him. 

“You heered what he said, Father Blimber ?” 

“Course I did,” said the old man, whose face 
looked like an animated hickory-nut with the 
stem left on. ‘“He’s good for't. He'll do it. 
Don’t you worry, widder. An’ if that rogue 
don’t go through them trowsers in the course of a 
month, why, then, his daddy's—dead, that’s all,” 
he muttered to himself. 

‘The duck was measured off, and the big parcel 
was measured again and cut in Widow Simms’ 
little cottage, and Ike in a few days strutted 
around proudly in his new suit. 

Ike was clever, and wicked, and full of mischief. 
His greatest pleasure was to play practical jokes. 
He had played one or two on old Seventy-Six, 
as Father Blimnber was called. 

Father B. was reputed to have becn a man of 
great physical strength in his prime, but he did 
not look much like it now. According to his own 
account, he had been a hero in the war of 1812, 
and he was wont to spin long yarns depicting his 
valor, his wonderful prowess in feats of wrestling, 
his coolness under fire, to the three other old vet- 
erans who were fixtures in Burke's grocery at cer- 
tain hours of the day. There they sat on boxes, 
and chewed, and ruminated, and told long and 
wonderful stories about themselves. 

Ike was Mr. Burke’s errand-hoy, and old Sev- 
enty-Six kept his eye on him, for he was always 
apprehensive as to the lad’s intentions towards him. 

One morning, Seventy-Six came into the 
store with a kettle of some dark-looking com- 
pound, which he thrust into the store-keeper’s 
face. 

“Smell of that,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the grocer, snuffing and making a 
wry face; ‘it’s ile.” 

“Ye're sure of that, are ye?” asked Seventy- 
Six, who was trembling with rage as well as age. 

“Why, yes, I reckon I can tell ile without tast- 
ing it,” said Mr. Burke. 

“Well, I kev tasted of it, and I'l! make the little 
beast drink the whole on't,” said old Seventy-Six. 

“What beast? What d’ye mean?” asked the 
grocer. 

“Why, that rascally boy, Ike! IfI ketch him, 
I'll break every bone in his body. I sent for 
honey, and that’s what T got.” 

“Did Ike do that?” asked the grocer, knitting 
his brows. 

“Yes, Ike did do that, He's alleys doing; an’ 














if L ketch him, you'll have to give him that suit 
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you promised the widder, for I tell ye I won't 
leave a hull rag on him.” 

‘The store was searched for Ike. He looked very 
guilty when he was brought by the collar to the 
counter, but he protested it was a mistake,—on his: 
honor it was a mistake this time. He did mean 
to take the honey to Mr. Blimber, but some way 
he had changed the kettles. The rascal was so 
plausible about it that finally the old man let him 
go without a whipping. 

“This is the last time,” he said, holding up a 
threatening hand. “Ef I ketch you in any more 
mischief, you'll be sorry you Ser laid them eyes 
of yourn on me, now I tell ye.” 

Ike went back into a dark corner and had his 
laugh out. 

“He got some out, anyhow,” he chuckled. “He 
talk of whippin’ me! I'd like to see him do it.” 

One morning, pretty Miss Wiley, the doctor's 
daughter, came into the store to make some pur- 
chases. The four old veterans saluted her in mil- 
itary style, and then went on talking, while she 
moved to the back of the long room, following Ike. 

“That’s the pootiest little gal in town, and the 
best,” said old Seventy-Six. “I've seen many 
of ‘em, but never one that come up to her. Don't 
wonder the doctor's proud of her.” 

“How fur can you see her?” laughed one of the 
old men. i 

“As fur as ever she’s in sight,” was the quick 
response; “and there she goes nuw—an’ what's 
that on the back of her gown ?" 

The purblind old fellows craned their necks, but 
could not see anything. 

“Didn't I tell you?” cried old Seventy-Six, 
triumphantly; and he hurricd out of the shop 
after her, and overtook her before she had gone a 
square. 

“Miss Wiley, you'll excnse me,” said the old 
man, coming up, out of breath, as she paused a 
moment to look at some goods in a shop window, 
“but there's something onto your dre 

The young lady gathered aside the folds of her 
skirts, and sure enough there was a paper pinned, 
on which was inseribed in large figures,— 

“20 Crs. a Pounp.” 

“O Mr Bhimber, how kind of you!" said the 
little Indy. “It would have been dreadful to go 
down town with that on my dress. I think if my 
father knew it, he would be tempted to punish that 
boy.” 

“Don't you give yourself no trouble about that 
boy, Miss Wiley. He's run the length of his rope 
this time. I’m an old soger, and I'll see to him. 
If I don’t break him of these here tricks, then I'll 
have fit, bled and died in vain.” 

: Che Bee teenflr, 
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give him a stretch,” and his eyes blazed as he 
lifted his battered hat and hurried tor the store. 

“Poor old man!" said the young girl to herself; 
“Tm afraid he'll get the worst of it.” 

Father Blimber reached the store. His old com- 
panions were still there; the grocer was away. 
Old Seventy-Six hurriedly locked the door of the 
store on the inside, and put the key in his pocket. 
Ike saw him do this, and intuitively knew that the 
old man meant “mischief”. For a moment he 
determined to stand his ground, but something in 
the old veteran's eye frightened him. He sprang 
from behind the connter and ran for another part 
of the store. Seventy-Six followed him. 

Over barrels and boxes they went, the old man 
as agile, seemingly, as if he were in middle age. 
Half of a cheese was tipped into a barrel of brine. 
An impression of Ike’s feet was left in a butter 
tirkin. Bottles strewed the floor, and the three 
old veterans looked on in great excitement. 

At last the old man seized the boy’s Jacket—no 
—lke slipped out of his fingers over two baskets 
from which eggs rolled in all directions. Then the 
old man, in his excitement, caught up the great 
cleaver and went after the boy with renewed en- 
ergy. 

Twice around the store, then up stairs, ran the 
boy, and up stairs after him ran old Seventy-Six. 
Up to the second story they went, the old man 
gaining upon the boy every minute. 

There was now no escape. Ike raised a corner 
window sash, and in his terror at the nearness of 
that awful cleaver, clambered over the sill, bold- 
ing on until the old man was almost within arm's 
length of him, and then he dropped. 

Serious inyury would no doubt have come to the 
boy, but for that wonderful duck. 

A sharp point from a lightning rod, that had in 
some way been curved, caught the opening to the 
side pocket of his pantaloons, and held the breath- 
less, frightened urchin suspended some twelve feet 
from the ground. 

It was a very dangerous situation, and a crowd 
in the street was soon attracted by the frightened 
boy’s cries. The crowd supposed he had been im- 
paled alive. There was horror on every face. He 
was beyond reach from the window, and there was 
no ladder on the premises. 

Among the throng below stood the wretched 
nother, wringing her hands and imploring some- 
body to save her boy. 

Old Seventy-Six, after the mischief was done, 
hurried down the street to find a ladder, and suc- 
ceeded in having one brought to the scene of ac- 
tion, so that, after much trouble and some risk, 
the boy was released from his perilous perch. 
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The doctor pronounced him unharmed, although 
he was taken down insensible. The 
slight flesh wound, and nothing injured but ‘the 
duck trowsers, which were torn in the waist. 

The Widow Simms came over next morning to 
say that Ike wouldn't be able to come back for a 
day or two. 

“I don't want the boy—I wouldn’t give him 
house-room,” said the grocer, angrily. “He's cost 
me a pretty penny.” 

“He come a-nigh being killed, anyhow,” sobbed 
the widow. 

“Well, if he did, nobody was to blame but him- 
self—and if it badn’t been for that duck, there 
might have been a funeral at your house. I tole, 
you that a horse wouldn't tear it,” said the shop- 
keeper, triumphantly ; “that is, it held, anyway,” 

“I know it,” said the widow, drying her tears, 
“and the month isn't up, neither.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the grocer. 

“You said if the trowsers tored inside of a 
month, you'd give Ike another pair.” 

“Look here, widder; do you know that scrape 
has cost me ten dollars already—cheese, butter 
an’ eggs—all for that bhoy’s tricks upon my cus- 
tomers ?”” 

“That’s what you promised, anyway. Seventy- 
Six heard you, and a promise is a promise,” per- 
sisted the widow. 

In vain the grocer argued the matter; she would 
have stayed till midnight, and be was glad to com- 
promise on enough of the duck for a pair of trow- 
sers, 

Ike went by the name of Duck” while he re- 
mained in town. His reputation was tou bad to 
allow him to be hired by any other storekeeper, 
and he was so disgusted with his nickname that 
not long atter his “hanging” he shipped before the 
mast for a voyage to the East Indies. If his ap- 
petite for practical joking continued, he probably 
found it brought disagreeable consequences in the 
forecastle. 
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DADDY DRAPER. 

There are two ways of dealing with a simple-minded 
fellow. 

One way Is to make him a laughing-stock and the 
butt of practical jokes. The other and more manly 
way is to be patient with his mistakes, and to show him 
how to correct them. 

The former makes him more of a fool than he natn 
rally is; the latter makes aman of him. A story will 
illustrate the difference between these two ways. 

Daddy Draper wan the rawent of all raw reeruita, A 
recruiting sergeant had tempted him to leave the brick 
yard where he was laboring and enlist in an Enzlish cav- 
alry regiment. He was good-natured, but atupid. He 
wns not lazy; on the contrary, he worked harder than 
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“Go and see, you stupid fellow!” wan the order. 

‘The tavern'’s name was “The Golden Flecee,” and 
its sign wasa gilt sheep suspended by n gilded strap. 
But Daddy had never heard of Jason, or his voyage. 90 
having gazed upward at the sign, he returned with the 
information that the inn’e name was “The Sheep and 
Sureingle.” 

Daddy's slovenly appearance on parade was a trial to 
his officer. He worked hard, but he did not know how 
to clean his accoutrements, and no one tried to show 
him how. Asan Irishman said, he “dirtied everything 
he eleaned."" 

He would give his belts, which should have been spot- 
lessly white, a touch of blacking. On his boots, that 
ought to have shone as poliehed ebony, would be seen 
atreake of pipe-clay. Hix saddle looked aa if the iron: 
work had been sponged with soap, and Its leather 
rubbed with bath-brick. 

A dragoon, being obliged to groom his horse and 
cleanse his atall, weare his worst pair of trowsers while 
doing stable work. His best pair he keeps for fovt pa- 
rades and walking out in. 

One day the sergeant caught Daddy Drapér turning 
over a manure heap with his best trowserr on. ‘Rush. 
ing” him before the captain, the sergeant made his com: 
plaint that Daddy was doing stable-work in trowsert 
which “were quite St for parade.” Daddy was dis: 
misacd with a reprimand. 

That afternoon, there was a foot-parade, and in the 
ranks stood Daddy, with the same pair of trowsers, all 
dirty with manure-stains. 

“What do you mean by such conduct as this, Dr. 
per?" axked the officer, sternly,—"coming to parade in 
sucha beastly pair of troweers! 

“Didn't you hear Aim, sir,” answered Daddy, point- 
ing to the sergeant, “say this morning that these trow- 
sera were fit for any parade? I’ve done nothing to them 
since, sir.” 

Poor Daddy wax hunted from pillar to poet. Every- 
one laughed at him; no one tried to teach him. He war 
as uneelfish as he was simple. He would lend his last 
penny, hie clothing, hix boots, or anything that was his, 
to the other soldiers. 

After awhile, Daddy war attached to a troop com- 
manded by an officer who had a good heart and common- 
sense. He saw that the trooper was not vicious or 
lazy, but simple and ignorant. Jokuny Patterson, one 
of the best of soldiers and most kind-hearted of men, 
‘was told off to look after ‘the fool of the regiment.” 

From that day “the fool began to improve. Hie 
mentor showed him how to clean his accoutrements, his 
horse, and his saddle. 

It was hard work, at first, for Daddy was very igno- 
rant and simple. But Patterson never lost hia temper, 
though he had to show his dull pupil again and again 
how a thing was to be done. 

Success at last crowned his efforts. The rule was to 
select the cleanest man to act as orderly of the day. 
‘The soldiers regarded it as a high honor. 

One day, Patterson waa made proud by hearing the 
captain, at morning parade, order Daddy to ‘fall out.” 
“Why, Daddy Draper has got the stick!” shouted 











the men. 
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“Stick was the soldicra' phrase Indicative of the or 
derly, as be carried one in his hand while on duty. 
From that day, Daddy became @ new man, and his 
position in the regiment was an esay one. Under the 
officer's tuition, he learned to save bis money, and to 
send ten shillings a month to bis poor widowed mother. 
Anxious to earn money, as he had married, he did 
the work of washing the soldiers’ clothes. ‘The officers 
learned to respect him as the most honest, sober and in- 
dustrious rman in the regiment. 
‘The “fool,” by patient and kindly teaching, had been 
made a man and a soldier. 
oe 
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TRUMPET FLOWERS. 


They light the green dusk with thelr fire-like glow, 
And the brown barefoot boys laugh out below. 


‘The wind wakes in the grass and climbs the tree, 
The wind—ah, what a trumpeter fs he! 


He blows them in the leaves above my head, 
8o low, so long, that he might wake the dead. 


He blows them, till a child they cannot see 
Hears them, and plays with that yor company. 
SALLIE M. B. PIA’ 
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PERILS OF A DIVER'S LIFE. 


In the year 1878, the writer, ubmarine diver, 
accompanied an expedition to a country concerning 
which it is probable that the readers of the Companion 
know but little. And yet it lies on the very borders of 
our national territory, and is, moreover, a large coun- 
try, being neurly eight hundred miles in length and from 
seventy to one hundred and fifty in width. I refer to 
the peninsula of Lower California. ‘ 

Our object in visiting the coast of thie comparatively 
unknown country was to dive for pearls. You have 
read of the pearl fisheries of Ceylon, Coromandel and 
the Persian Gulf, where thousands of these valuable 
ems are brought up from the bottom of the sea by 
native divers. 

From long practice these divers are able to remain 
under the water two, three, and—if we may trust the 
statements of tourists—even five aud six minutes; long 
enough, in fact, to fill up a sack with the pearl oysters 
torn from the bottom. Pearla, though so beau- 
tiful to the eye, are but calcarcous tubercles, resulting 
from a disease in the oyster, which in time kills it. 

‘he search for pearls, however, is not confined to the 
Indian Ocean. Formerly there were very lucrative 
pearl fisheries on the coast of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, and in Panama Bay. One of the early Colombian 
pearls was valued at two bundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. But the fisheries there are now of little ac- 
count, except for the pearl shell—mother-of-pearl—of 
which a large quantity is every year shipped from Pan- 
ama. 

‘A diver naturally studies and schemes on all subjects 
connected with his business. In the year 1872, it oc- 
curred to my associate, Mr. Walters, of whom I have 
before apoken in these sketches, that we might make 
uav of the modern diver’s armor for pearl fishing. Aa 
we could by means of it remain on the ocean bottom 
four or five hours at a time, It would no doubt-yive us 
great advantage dvet-the mative divers, and we were 
not very long in concluding to act upon thin idea. 

At first our plan was to go to the Orient, and put in 
practice our scheme at Ceylon, or in the Persian Gulf. 
But by inquiry we learned that foreigners are not ul- 
lowed to dive for pearls in the Ceylon waters. The 
fishery there is a monopoly. In Persian waters the 
Government imposes a burdensome tax on thediversand 
on all the pearls found. 

We learned also that our idea was not new after all, 
and that diving suits were beginning to be used even by 
pearl fishermen. But two divers and wreckers from 
the Florida coast, with whom we became acquainted at 
New Providence, were sanguine in their belief that the 
old Colombian pearl fishery might be successfully re- 
vived by modern divers. 

With one of these gentlemen,—Mr. Stone,—known 
in the diving fraternity as ‘Sol Stone,” we formed a 
partnership for this purpose, and sailed for Aspinwall 
the following spring. 

Various disappointments and restrictions prevented 
us, however, from doing anything on the Colombian 
coast, But meantime we heard that some very fine 
pearls bad been found at Muleje Bay, in the Gulf of 
California, and also that any one could fish there who 
chose to do so. 

We took passage by steamer from Panama for Ma- 
zatlan, on the Mexican coast, where we succeeded in 
hiring a small fishing schooner, with ber Mexican 
skipper and his son, for the season, and at once proceeded 
to the Gulf of California, which is in the same latitude 
as the Persian Gulf, where some of the finest pearls in 
the world are found. 

Behold us, then, at anchor each night in a amall bi 
from three to four hundred miles up the Gulf—called 
by our Mexican capitan Bonita Bay—and going out 
every morning, when there was wind enough, to a bar, 
or “bank,” some four miles off shore, to dive for pearl 
oysters. This may scem to the reader a rather poetical 
business; yet it had some very bard, prosy and practi- 
cal features. " 

The water on this bank was about forty feet deep. 
"There were plenty of pearl oysters there, lying in beds 
much like ordinary table oysters. Each one is attached 
tw some rock, or stick, or clump of other oysters, by a 
twugh deard, which grows out from a little crevice in 
the shell. 

Our method of getting the oysters was to send one of 
our men down in his diving suit. Then we lowered a 
large upen-work wicker basket, with a heavy stone in 
it, to the bottom. When this reached him the diver 

would take out the stone and fill the basket with oysters 
which he tore up either with his hands, or with a little 
iron rake which we sometimes used. When the basket 

was full, he would give a pull on the rope; we would 

then haul it up, empty It and send it down again. In 
this way we would take on board two, and often three, 
tons in a single forenoon. 

At first we tried opening the oyster with a knife and 
ahatchet. But we found better way, which was to 
pile them on shore in a windrow, and let them die and 
rot. 

Then the shells would be found gaping open, and 
the dead oyster very soft—and very odorous. Thix de- 
composing process required about a week. 

But not one oyster ina bundred hud a peart iu it; 











and not one pearl in ten was large enough to be of 
value. Still we were paid for our labor, and among the 
pearls obtained were some that were as large as peas. 

But we had neighbors; and neighbors, in that coun- 
try, means enemies. There were two other boats, 
manned by native Indian and half-breed divers, which 
came to fish on thie same bank. 

These fellows watched us sharply for a week or more. 
Our diving suits were plainly a great puzzle to them; 
for they dived in a state of nature, and evidently knew 
no other method. 

‘Then they became Jealous and angry at our success, 
and tried to intimidate us by hooting and shouting 
threats at a distance. But we paid no attention to 
them. 

One morning we saw both of the native boats com- 
ing, as if to attack us. Each boat had a crew of twelve 
or fifteen men, and they were plainly acting in concert. 
But when they saw our three Sneider carbines pointed 
coolly in their faces, they stopped and accosted us very 
civilly. In a few moments, however, they bade us 
good-morning very politely, and seemed in almost as 
much of a hurry to get away from the threatening guns 
as they had been to approach us. 

But they prowled around our oyster heaps on shore. 
No doubt they got many of our pearls; for as we had 
but five men, even including Jaca, the skipper’s boy, 
we could not leave 4 guard over our treasures when we 
went off to fish. . 

The country about Bonita Bay, and), indeed, the 
entire gulf coast, has a atrunge, aterile aspect. A very 
lofty range of mountains, with bare, rocky peaks, rises 
in a continuous chain, a few miles back from the shore. 
We judged these peaks to be from six to ten thousand 
feet in height. There seemed to be no streams or 
brooks, however, and we got our water at a sink-hole, 
a little back from the shore; the water being so brackish 
that we suppored it filtered through the sands from the 
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was dextcrous at gathering up tbe oysters, we gratified 
him, and let him do about as he liked. All those half- 
breed Mexican and Indians are born thieves and rub- 
bers. Otherwise Jaca was a good cnough boy, pleas- 
ant, wiry, and a capital singer. 

One forenoon, Jaca was in the water gathering oys- 
ters, when I suddenty felt three sharp pulls from bim 
on his life-line. 

‘That meant, ‘‘Haul me up!” 

Stone was standing by, and we both laid hold of the 
ne and pulled, but could not start him! 

“A totarero’s gut him, sure!’’ exclaimed Stone. 

Again we pulled, as hard as we dared; but Jaca was 
stuck fast. Hs father, the captain, who was pumping 
air to him, began crossing bimecif and calling on the 
saints. 

Au quickly as I could, I got into my diving armor, 
and while Walters tended my line and pipe, slid to the 
bottom, on the other side of the schooner. 

At first I could see nothing of the lad; but finally dis- 
covering his air pipe, I traced it twenty-five or thirty 
yards, out to the foot of a submarine crag fifteen or 
twenty fect high, where I discerned a great commotion 
in the water. 

On drawing near, lo! there was Jaca in the arms of 
an immense Ink-squid! He was kicking and squirming, 
but the creature had him close in its sickening embrace, 
and was trying to gnaw the rubber sides of hia suit with 
its great horny beak. The water all about was tinted 
blue with its fetid ink. 

Drawing my knife, I walked cautiously up, and witha 
heavy stroke, cut an arm sheer cff. But instantly the 
squid unrolled another arm, eight or ten feet in length, 
which it threw entirely around my body, before I could 
take a backward atep. 

It had captured us both. I could not get away, 
though possibly I might have wrenched free, but I was 
afraid of fouling my air-pipe. 

So I stood still, and placing my knife in my other 





‘There was not a tree fa sight from Bonita Bay ; unless 


the great clumsy cactuses, thirty and forty feet high, 
with huge, warty arma two feet thick, are termed trees. 
‘There was no grasa either, only a few coarse weeds. 
‘We were at the bay thirteen weeks, and during the 
whole time I did not sec a speck of cloud or any fog; 
always the same bright azure sky and glowing sunshine, 
with sunsets such as I never eleewhere saw equalled 
for splendor. 

Yet it rained once! The sky was just as clear and 
the sun as bright as ever; but it began to rain, and 
rained for an hour; enough to wet ua to our skins,—a 
shower out of a perfectly clear, bright sky! 

We heard that our neightors, of the other two hoats, 
lost a diver on the bank,—ecized by a tintarero and de- 
voured. This, and another large, voracious fish callcd 
a mero, sometimes attack the naked divers. The mero 
is a thick, bristly-looking fish, six or seven feet in 
length ; but the tintarero isa true shark, very much like 
those which infest the harbor at Havana. 

The latter often came around me, as I grubbed up 
oyaters on the bank, but never ventured to attack me. 
Each of us carried a lance into the water with us, and 
stuck it In the mud near where we were at work. A 
prick from that would send the meros dashing away 
rapidly. 

The shore of the bay was a great resort for turtle. 
By watching for them when they came out of the sea 
at night, we could turn and capture as many as we 
wanted. There was also a large, curiously-figured land 
tortoise, which wo occasionally saw crawling near our 
“water-hole.” 

The waters along the coast were also infested by ink- 
squids. Naturalists term this creature the octopus, I 
believe. It fs a large mollusk, a repulsive creature. 
These gave us a great deal more trouble than the sharks. 
We often came upon them, sometimes a dozen at a 
time, toddling about on the oyster-beds. 

This octopus has a great, fleshy, bulbous body, with 
two round, glassy cyes, as large as the top of acup, and 
eight or ten long, flabby arme, which issue forth from 
a thick, muscular collar around its mouth. The mouth 
fs a horny beak, like that of a toucan. 

Most of these octopi were not large,—not more than 
three or four fect long, arms and all; but now and then 
a huge one was scen. 

If you touched one of these creatures with your foot; 
{t would throw out {ts arms to grapple it; and wherever 
an arm touched, it would stick and hold fast; for the 
arms are provided on the Inside with rows of suckers. 
At the same moment, the creature would belch outa 
quart or two of a fluid black as ink, which would 
spread into a murky cloud all about the spot. 

It is the same fish, I suppose, which the French nov- 
elist, Victor Hugo, in his ‘“Toilers of the Sen,” calls a 
poulpe, or devil-fish. 

‘Walters named them sea-akunks. He used to lance 
those that enme in his way. But the larger ones are no 
mean antagonists even for a diver with his lance; and 
Jaca came near being carried off bodily by one. 








‘so fortunate as to get passage to Mazatlan in a“‘salter.”” 


hand, cut the arm off. Yet before I bad that one sev- 
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ing like the briny deep, the water in which was at 
times in violent motion, though we could sce no enue. 
A notice close by informed us that the seals in the tank 
would be fed at four o'clock. 

We found a crowd collected around the seals’ tank. 
A rude platform of boards rested on the water in the 
centre, holding three wooden chairs, such as we sec in 
the kitchens of farm houses, wkh straight backs of 
wooden rods, rounding at the top. From this platform 
a plank led up to a wooden bench fixed in the branches 
of a tree shading the tank, on which two or three geese 
were lazily snoozing in the afternoon sun. 

All this while the water was violently ugitated, and 
our reflections were cut short by the sudden appearance 
of a seal's bead above the water. The eye hada look 
of almost buman intelligence as he gazed piercedly in 
one direction, and then dixappeared ae suddenly as he 
had appeared. : 

For a little time now all was quiet, then in a flash a 
seal had leaped over tbe low side of the tank and was 
gliding through the grass. We looked in wonder to 
discover what he used to propel himself with, having 
supposed his flippers were mere fishes’ fins to be uxed 
as oars in the water; but now we learned that they 
were hands, fect and wings almost, it seemed to us, 
while the tail was at times a support, and again a rud- 
der. 

‘Whatever purpose the seul had in view in taking hin 
ramble, he came back unsuccessful and Icaped into his 
bath again. A moment more, and three head« were 
out of the water, two sceming to be the father and 
mother of our previous acquaintance, evidently the 
child of the family, who now with childlike impaticuce, 
was again rushing through the grass. 

“Go back, sir, and get your dinner,” said a voice, and 
looking up we saw the keeper approaching with a 
wicker tray full of large square pieces of some white 
fish, Baby Seal was in the water at once. 

“Take your place,” said the keeper, in a calm, ordi- 
nary tone of voice, and instantly they were all on the 
platform and in the three chairs, sitting erect on their 
dent taila. 

The keeper threw three pleces of fish in succession 
towards the seals. The seals made one quick motion 
and caught the pieces in their mouths as dexterously 
@ skilful ball-player catches a ball. 

‘The next mouthfuls were thrown Into the water, but 
each before it reached the bottom was caught and swal- 
lowed by the seals, who darted out of their chairs the 
moment they saw the direction in which they were 
almed. 

“Now look out,” sald the keeper, and threw a pleco 
upon the bench above. 

Baby Seal darting up the plank was but a moment 
behind, but that moment too late, for the geese had 
seized the unexpected treat. The next moment witha 
splash that sent the big drops over the spectators, he 
dropped ten feet Into the water for the plece the kecper 
threw to console him. 

“Take your places now," said the keeper finally, and 
the three black bodies were again in their chairs, al- 
most before the words were finished, where they sat 
facing ur with dignity while their last mouthful was 
thrown. : 

The keeper then Jeft, upon which they dived into the 











ered, the creature had a second arm around my legs, 
and I cut off three arma before I got away from it! 

Not caring to be hugged again by the disgusting fish, 
I caught up the lance which lay close by, and with this 
weapon I thrust the poulpe through urd through, a 
dozen times ormore. But even after it was dead, I had 
to cut off five of its arms before I could free the boy. 

The longest arms of this monstrous creature were 
more than twelve feet long; and its bill would gape at 
least-a foot in width. Its body was larger than a beef. 
barrel. 

‘This adventure cured Jaca of his penchant for diving. 
‘We could never get him down after that. 

‘We should, no doubt, bave remained on the coasta 
month or two longer; but early in September there 
came @ tremendous gale, such as is there called a cordo- 
naso, which blew the schooner from its anchorage in 
the bay and beached it. We had to make our way on 
foot down the coast, fifty miles or more, to Loreto,a 
miserable little hamlet of half-breeds, where we were 


Altogether we had gathered five gills of pearls; and 
an our akipper bad experienced hard luck with his fish- 
ing-emack, we gave him one gill in addition to hia pay. 
The remainder we brought north with us, and finally 
disposed of the lot for about forty-seven hundred dollars. 

Of our expedition, from a business point of view, it 
will be sufficient to aay that it barely paid expenses. 
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FEEDING THE SEALS AT THE ZOO. 
By G. B. Greenwood. 

Our stay in London had been too short to allow us to 
visit all the points of interest, and we had all too soon 
come to the last day of it, as we supposed, when, as we 
were busily packing, a telegram was handed us an. 
nouncing a day’s deny in the sailing of our steamer. 
‘We stopped folding clothes, shut the trunk, and with 
the instinct of veteran tourists, said, “Where shall we 
spend the rest of the day 

“In the Zoo,” was the answer. 

And so, as speedily as possible, we started for the 
London Zoological Gardens, the finest in the world, 
superior even to the famous Jardin des Plantes in Paris, 
which we had visited but a few weeks before. 

After paying our entrance fee of one shilling, or 
twenty-five cents, we found ourselves in a magnificent 
park, beautifully laid out, with roads running in every 
direction, the greensward frequently decked with lovely 
flowers skilfully grouped, while in every direction in 
which the eye turned, one saw houses of various sizes 
and different orders of architecture, as well as tanks, 
ponds, yards and other enclosures for the numerous 
animals who find a home here. 

In the snake-houre the snakes were in partitions with 
glass windows, but we found but little satisfaction in 
looking through the glass, as the weather was not yet 
warm enough for these cold-blooded reptiles, and they 











We had taught the lad to dive, in one of our suits. 





He liked it, aud wanted to yo down every day. As he} We then came to a large tank in tho open air, mel. 


were lying coiled up under the blankets provided them. 


water with grunts of dissatisfuction. 
8 : 
For the Companion. 
ROYAL EXILES. 
By Mra. L, C. Lillie. 

At no great distance from Bregenz in Austria, liea 
the little Bavarian town of Lindau, whose suburbs are 
graced by many fine and luxurious villas. Prominent 
among these is that of the Duchess of Tuscany,—the 
“Duchess Alixe,” as she is popularly called. 

The Duchess is niece to the Emperor of Austria and 
cousin to the Quecn of Spain and Maria Theresa of 
Bavaria. The Duke, her husband, is the ex-King of 
Tuscany, bis kingdom belng one of those absorbed by 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Her villa is a large equare brick house with handsome 
garden, situated on the very borders of Lake Constance. 
Although there is nothing to attract the stranger's atten- 
tion, save the curiosity felt by every traveller at the 
sight ofa Prince's abode, this “Schloss” is much beloved 
by its owner, and it is with evident pleasure that the 
royal exiles repair to it, living during the summer 
months in rural simplicity. 

Duchess Alixe imitates Victoria's example In the ed- 
ucation of her children. She obliges them to live with 
a strict regard to simplicity, and docs not ehrink from 
giving them severe lessons in domestic economy. 

The Schloss is a most curious royal residence. Owing 
to some eccentricity on the part of the first owner, it in 
furnished with absolute uniformity, each room being 
an exact counterpart of its neighbor. 

The Palace consists of three buildinge, the centre be- 
ing occupled by the young Princes and Princesses, their 
tutors and governesses, their ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting and their servants. 

In this rural retreat, and during the last visit of the 
ex-King and Queen of Tuscany, another member was 
added to their happy family In the birth of the little 
Princess Anna. 

Duchesses in royal families are entitled to be called 
princesses as well; as for example, the Duchess of 
‘Teck, in England. Queen Victoria's cousin is equally 
well known asthe Princeas Mary of Cambridge; her 
husband as Duke, or Prince, Teck. 

In October the royal baby’s christening took place, 
an event which created quite a flutter among the (er- 
man and Austrian nobility who could be present. ‘The 
grand dining-room of the Schloss was chosen for the 
purpose and magnificently decorated. 

Atan early hour the guests assembled in all the splen- 
dor of court dreas,—for the fact of the King’s being in 
exile does not diminish his position as a member of roy. 
alty, and the Bavarians enjoy treating him and his fam- 
ily with the most ceremonious respect. There was a 
great deal of lively chat and a flutter of very good- 
humored gossip while the company stood about, await- 
ing the appearance of the royal family. 

At last all sounds ceased as the signal for their en- 
trance sounded. Every one drew back, while down 
the beautiful room walked a most striking procession, 
The central object of attention was the /ergog (or 
nurse) Nelli, who carried in her arma a box containing 
a tiny baby, dressed with the utmost luxuriance. The 
sides of the box were rich with satin hangings and 





hoavy fringe which trailed upon the ground. 
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To us as Americans, it was a most curious and 
novel spectacle ; something of medizval state ming- 
ling with the very simple and solemn ceremonial 
which ushered the tiny baby into the world of 
Christians. 

The Curé of the town performed the ceremony, 
after which the litfle Princess was re-conducted to 
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be distinctly prophesied, yet it is casy to foresee 
some places of prominence for them. ‘The day 
may come when they may be known as rulers, or 
at least as governing princes and ‘queen-con- 
sorts.” 

The family is one high in position, allied to so 
many royal houses, and greatly respected abroad, 








her apartments, where she was kept for some 
hours, reappearing to receive the congratulations 
of the company. Be it said in her honor that 
throughout this trying ordeal she behaved with 
the most becoming dignity. 

The ex-Queen of Tuscany is very fond of reviv- 
ing her early associations by visiting with her 
children the school in which many of her girlish 
days were passed. The pupils of the school thor- 
oughly enjoy getting up entertainments for their 
royal visitors, who in return enter heartily into 
the spirit of everything and seem to enjoy every 
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Known, nid invita. 
attention was centred upon the “Americans.” 

Princess Louise, a child of ten years, is the eld- 
est daughter, and as soon as the entertainment 
was over she expressed a desire to have a nearer 
view of the strangers. 

Her request was granted, and the American 
pupils were sent for and introduced to the young 
Princesses. The latter stood still a few moments 
gazing fixedly npon them; then Louise whispered 
audibly to her lady in waiting,— 

“Please ask the Americans to take off their 
masks. We want to see their real complexions.” 
This, as well as the other incidents related, is 
on the best authority, one of the “Americans” in 
question being of the writer’s own family. 

It took some time to explain to her little Royal 
Highness that the American girls wore no masks, 
and that their complexions were really white, and 
not black, or red, as she had confidently supposed 
they would be. 

The heir to the title is the Arch-duke Leopold, a 
handsome and very princely boy of thirteen; but 
it was extremcly difficult tomake him comprehend 
that the inhabitants of the new world resembled 
in form, color and specch those of the old. After 
some consultation with his sisters, he said, half 
shyly, to one of the company,— 

“And is it really true these young ladies were 
born in America and brought over here alive? 
What do they speak? What is their own lan- 
guage?” 

Before an answer could be given, little Louise 
suddenly clapped her hands; and, dancing about, 
exclaimed,— 

“They are alive! J heard them speak! They 
came from America, and they are real, live Amer- 
cans! We have seen them!” 

‘That interview has never been forgotten by the 
young royulties, who never visit the school with- 
out asking to sce the “Americans,” between whom. 
and themselves a pleasant fricndship has been es- 
tablished. 

One day, it was announced at the school that 
the young Princesses were coming, and all the 
pupils were assembled in the great hall to await 
their arrival. 

They came at last, and were given some toys to 
play with while the pupils continued in their for- 
mal attitudes. One of the attendants remarking 
that the Princess Louise looked tired or bored, the 
little girl exclaimed,— 

“I am fired of seeing every one so stiff and well- 
dressed. I want to sce the children all rumpled up.” 

The first part of her request was granted, and 
soon the children were dispersed, running about 
and joining in the Princesses’ play, to the intense 
satisfaction of the latter. 

The future of these royal children cannot now 





while at home it is beloved for its harmonious 
domestic life,—its evident desire to be good rather 
than “great.” 
Munich, Bavaria. 
KNOWLEDGE. 


A climbing height it {s, without a head, 
Depth without bottom, without an end; 
A circle with no dine environed, 
Not comprehended, all it comprehends, 
Worth infinite, yet satisfies no mind, 
‘Till it, that infinite of the Godhead finds, 
SIR FAULKE GREVILLE, born 154, 
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GOLD ON ITS TRAVELS. 
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from hand to hand until itis worn peiow wie egal 
weight. Then it is melted and re-coincd, or is 
used for some other purpose. On an averaye a 
gold coin will last thirty years of ordinary usage. 

Or, if the freshly mined gold is made up into 
finger rings, or earrings, or bracelets, or watch- 
chains, it may remain in active service still longer, 
and be passed down unchanged in form from pa- 
rents to children. 

But the largest part of the gold produced in the 
world has a much more uneventful life. Let us 
follow the history of a piece of gold minced in Cal- 
ifornia fifteen years ago. Having been refined and 
run into a baron which its weight and fineness 
were stamped, it was sent to New York. 

‘When it became necessary to send gold to Eu- 
rope to pay for goods bought in England by Amer- 
ican merchants, a banker bought this bar with 
others, and shipped it to London. 

It was taken to the Bank of England, thence 
to the British mint and coined into sovereigns. 
The coins were then deposited in bags in the vaults 
of the Bank of England, and there they remained, 
untouched, until a year or so ago they were taken 
out by a London banker to be sent to New York. 

Returned once more to the country of their oti- 
gin, they were sent first to the assay office in New 
York, and thence to the mint at Philadelphia, 
where they were recoined into American eagles 
or double eagles. Thence they were placed in 
the vaults of some banker in New York City, 
where they may remain unused for five, or even 
for fifty years, or longer. 

These are the two extremes of activity and in- 
activity, although, if a broad view be taken, the 
gold that lies unused in a bank vault is all the 
time performing a useful service. When it is in 
the Bank of England it is represented exactly by 
bank notes of an equal amount. It is held by the 
bank to redeem those notes. If it were not there, 
the holders of the notes would demand payment 
which could not be made. 

Whenever any gold is imported into this coun- 
try it is recoined. This is done, not because the 
law requires it, or because it is of any greater 
value with the American mint mark upon it than 
it is in sovereigns, or francs, or German marks, 
but as a matter of convenience. 

The Government has what is known as a “bul- 
lion fand.” Bankers who import gold into New 
York send it to the assay office to make sure that 
they receive what is supposed to have been sent 
them from abroad. The metal is weighed and 
tested for fineness. Then, if the bankers choose 
to do so, they may take away the same metal, 
having ascertained its value. 

But the Government offers to coin it for noth- 
ing. Morcover, it offers to give on the spot fresh 














and new coin for the uncoined metal. This offer 
bankers usually accept, because they not only get 
full value, but they get it in more familiar form. 
The payment is made from the bullion fund. 
Thereupon the Government becomes the owner 
of the imported gold, and sends it to Philadelphia 
for coinage to replenish the bullion fund. 

The process is not quite the same in other coun- 
tries, but in general it is true that each govern- 
iment recoins all the gold that isimported. Con- 
sequently we may suppose, without much doubt, 
that some of the gold which has come to this 
country in the past year is in the form of Ameri- 
can coin for at least the second time, having mean- 
time served as British, German and French coin 
successively. 

The same changes do not happen to silver, be- 
cause there is now no great Government that coins 
silver freely. Mexican dollars pass through this 
country to England, and are sent in the same form 
to India and China. Our own product is sent 
over in stamped bars, and is also shipped to the 
East. Neither France, Germany, or Great Britain 
coin silver except for small change. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Give me to breathe the sweet-breathed eglatere, 
That ‘midst the odorous elder intertwine: 
And with the tangled tre 
Makes ch wayside everywhere mi 
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Mingling need perfume in the alr. 

With softest colors—pink with pearl combines 

And be y ks warm with the spice of pines: 
0 ves! what do gardens wear 








we 

To natch your glory! all the pompous pride 
OF poppy, pink or peony nist yleld 

To you jn graces—What if gardens died! 
Still should we have the lilies of the Held, 

And fecl the words of Him who truly said 

‘That kings were not so gloriously arrayed, 
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MARSHAL VON MOLTEE. 

Never was a nation more fortunate in its leaders 
than was Prussia when she aimed to achieve Ger- 
man unit It is often the case, that when some 
great crisis comes upon a country, men able to 
deal with it rise and become the guides of the 
people. This was never more true than it was of 
Prussia when, cleven years ago, she entered upon 
the war with France which was to decide, not only 
her own destiny, but that of the whole German 
people. 

Three Prussians towered, at that time, far above 
the rest,—William, the wise and energetic king; 
Bismarck, the resolute and far-sceing statesman ; 
and Von Moltke, the skilful and consummate 
soldicr. .It was the united action of these three, 
as much as the valor of the Prussian army, which 
not only won the victory, but gathered and gar- 
uer .. its fruits. 

_ A}l three of these men are still livipg, and still 
active, each in his own sphere. Tue hale old 
King, now Emperor, shows, at the age of eighty- 
six, little lessening of his sturdy powers. Bis- 
marck, at sixty-five, still sways with his strong 
and Stubborn will the affairs of the youthfal Em- 














pire. Von Moltke, at eighty-one, remains the 
foremost military figure of Germany. 

Von Moltke is a very interesting personage. 
From his earliest youth he has followed the pro- 
fession of arms. He has always been every inch 
a soldier. In the course of years, he became an 
absolute master of his art. He had military science 
at his fingers’ ends. In every emergency he knew 
just what to do. 

To be sure, he has not been one of those bril- 
liant and dashing military chiefs who by their 
daring exploits and sudden triumphs become he- 
roes in the eyes of men. He has been a careful, 
studious, deliberate commander, losing sight of 
nothing, ready for every exigency, looking well 
ahead, and closcly calculating upon every possi- 
bility of events. 

Yet the sturdy old soldier is by no means a dull 
man outside of his quarters or the barracks. In 
a quiet way, he enjoys life in many of its phases. 
He has always been a great reader on a wide vari- 
ety of subjects. He is known as one of the most 
delightful letter-writers in Germany. He is fond, 
too, of poetry, and reads history and fiction with 
much delight. 





There is a Roman simplicity about Von Moltke’s 
daily life. He lives in a building which serves as 
the headquarters of the general staff of the army 
in Berlin. Promptly at seven o'clock every morn- 
ing, summer and winter, he enters his study, a 
plain room, with a table in the centre, covered 
with maps, papers and books. 

There he takes his coffee, at the same time 
smoking a cigar. He proceeds at once to work, 
and keeps at it till nine, when his mail is brought 
to him. At eleven, he takes a plain breakfast, 
after which he again works steadily till two, when 
he holds a reception of officers. 

The afternoon is devoted to work. After dinner, 
for the first time, this man of eighty-one enjoys 
some rest and recreation, until eleven, at which 
hour he retires. 

In personal appearance, Voh Moltke is tall, 
thin, and slightly stooping. On horseback, how- 
ever, he straightens up, and bears himself as erect 
asamanof thirty. His close-shaven face is much 
wrinkled, and his profile somewhat reminds one 
of that of Julius Cesar. He never appears in any 
other than a military dress; and is often seen 
walking alone in the Thiergarten at Berlin, his 
hands clasped behind him and his head bent for- 
ward, after the manner of the great Napoleon. 

Von Moltke married, some years ago, an Eng- 
lish girl many years younger than himself. She 
died suddenly in 1868; and this event cast a shad- 
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ow over all his later life. He has always since worn 
a sad and thoughtful face. He often visits his 
wife’s grave in the country ; and on the mausoleum 
which he erected to her memory, he has cansed to 
be engraved the sentence, ‘Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 

——__+eor—__—_—_ 


SIR EDWARD THORNTON. 


The departure of Sir Edward Thornton from this 
country, after a residence among ns of fourteen years, 
will be widely lamented. Without the aid of popular 
talents, he has gradually endeared himeelf to a large 
clrele of acquaintances by goodness of heart, simplicity 
of manners and high principle. England has been rep- 
resented here by men of more splendid endowmenta, 
but never by one more honored and beloved. 

It is a great advantage to a diplomatist to have an 
agreeable and accomplished faroily, and particularly, 
when he resides among people of kindred race, lan- 
kuage and religion. 

Lady Thornton and her engaging children have sec- 
onded the constan® efforts of the Minister to promote 
good fecling between the two English-speaking nations, 
and have created a circle at the English embassy which 
It bas been a privilege to enter. 

People who imagine that a stable civil service renders 
office-holders haughty and indifferent to public opinion 
might profitably epend an hour or two with Sir Edward 
Thornton aud his family. They would find him acces- 
rible, modest and urbane in the highest degree, d-voted 
to hin duty, deeply interested in the welfare of the 
country to which he is accredited, as well as most sen- 
sitively alive to the honor of his own. No man in 
Washington is more completely devold of every sort of 
irrational or unbecoming pretence. 

It requires a long time to train and develop a public 
man. Sir Edward Thornton has now been thirty-nine 
years in the diplomatic service of his country; and his 
father before him, who was also Sir Edward Thornton, 
apent his life in the same service. 

The first Sir Edward was English Ambassador for 
many years at the court of Portugal, a country which 
for several centuries has had intimate diplomatic reia- 
tions with Great Britain. John VI., King of Portugal, 
gave him the title of Count, which the present Sir Ed- 
ward inherited, though he has not of late years been 
called by it. 

Sir Edward Thornton has spent nearly his whole off- 
clal life on the continent of America. After residing 
at Turin for a sbort time as attaché, unpaid, he was 
rent to Mexico as paid attaché, and was promoted in 
due time to be Becretary of Legation. 

He afterward served In various South American coun- 
tries, rising by the usunl steps to the rank of plenipo- 
tentiary. In 1867, he was transferred from Brazil to 
the United States, and now, being promoted to the rank 
of Ambassador, he has been assigned to the unhappy 
court of the Czar of Russia. 

Thence, in due course, we may expect to hear of his 
transfer to Constantinople, and finally to that paradise 
of fashionable Americans and finished ambaseadore— 
Paris. May all happiness and bonor attend him and 

! 
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A RUSSIAN STORY.” 


Our ancestors in thelr youth pored over the story of 
the exiles of Siberia, and generation after generation 
breathlessly followed the devoted daughter Elizabeth 
through the horrors of her terrible journey, which was 
no less thrilling because they knew it was not true. 

The young woman on whose adventures the bistory 
of Elizabeth was founded, really walked but a small 
part of the way, and found powerfal friends at the end 
of ber journey, who received and protected her to the 
end of her life. 

It has been left to our own day to realize in actual 
fact this old tragedy of the escape from Siberia. The 
late foreign newspapers briefly allude to the return from 
exile of M. Mokrievitch, a Russian Socialist; but from 
other sources we gain the details. 

This young man {s about thirty-three years of age, 
of good birth and education, the son of a Slav gentle. 
man, of large catate, who is loyal to the Czar. Young 
Mokrievitch, however, became a Socialist at college, 
and begun to make proselytes by issuing  paraphlet. 

He was arrested and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude in the mines at Siberia. In July, 1879, 
he was sent with other prisoners to Nijnl Novgorod by 
boat, to proceed in chains. 

Mokrievitch and another comrade, soon after the gang 
took up its weary march, hired two ordinary convicts 
to exchange clothes with them. The convicts’ sentence 
was for life, hence they were the gainers by the bar- 
gain; but as they were not 80 closely watched as politi- 
cal prisoners, the Socialists bought with perpetual exile 
a better chance of escape. 

At length they did escape. One died of bunger in 
the anow. M. Mokrievitch was pursued by Bouryats 
sent after him,—a barbaric tribe. with the keen scent 
and brutal instincts of blood-hounds. They followed 
him seven hundred miles through the terrible wastes of 
the Chinese frontier, through the snows of winter. 

lis journey began in November, 1879, and only ended 
May, 1881, when he reached Switzerland, after having 
travelled four thousand miles on foot. Excepting one, 
it is stated this fs the only State prisoner that ever es- 
caped from Siberia. 

‘When we compare this true story, on one hand, with 
that of the Czar, a prisoner for months in his palace at 
Peterhof, fearing aseassination at every hand, we have 
two black lines which may serve as a frame to the pict- 
ure of Russia. 

It is worth while for our boys to look attentively on 
it. Itshould teach them the value of the name of an 
American citizen. 

gy oS 
TENDERNESS OF “OLD HICKORY.” 

In the days of his youthful vigor, Gen. Jackson was 
fond of what Dryden calls ‘a knock-down argument,” 
—a word and a blow. But when age and office had 
modified his temper, he omitted the blow, though his 
words were still as hard as cannon-balls. Once, while 
President, he summed up the Websterian argument 
against nullification in this style : 

“If this thing is to go on,” he raid to Gen. Sam Dale, 
his old courier, during the Now Orleans campaign, “our 
country wil be like a bag of meal with both ends open. 
Pick it up in the middle or endwise, and it will ran out. 
I muat tic the bag and save the country. By the God 
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of heaven, I will uphold the Inwe,” he continucd, strid- 
ing across the room, brandishing a long pipe. 

“I hope things will go right,” faterposed Dale, sooth- 
ingly. 

They shall go right, sir,” exclaimed the President, 

shivering his pipe upon the table. 

‘Old Hickory,” as admirera named him, was but a 
tender sapling when his emotional nature was touched. 
‘The slightest reference to his dead wife caused him to 
bow in grief. 

“Sam,” he said, at this same interview, “you have 
been true to your country, but you have made one mis- 
take In life. You are now old and solitary, and with- 
out a bosom friend or family to comfort you. God 
called mine away. But all I have achieved—fame, 
power, everything—would I exchange if she could be 
restored to me for a moment.”” 

And the strong man trembled with emotion, while 
covering his face with his hands, he wep!. Her memo- 
ry he always cherished. 

_ Late one night, the President's private secretary, 
wishing to consult him about a letter to be sent off in 
the carly mail, tapped at his chamber door. On enter- 
ing, he found the President sitting, undressed, at a little 
table on which rested his wife's miniature, propped up 
against several volumes. Between him and the picture 

Jay Aer prayer-book. 

The last thing the jron man did at night was to read 
in her book, with her miniature before him. During 
the day he wore the picture on his heart, suspended 
from his neck by a strong black cord. 

‘The worshippers of Napoleon mention « delicate act 
of devotion done by him. On being elected first consul, 
he jumped into a carriage and was whirled away to 
Josephine, that he might be the first to tell ler the good 
news. But in nine years Josephine was a cast-off wife. 

Gen. Jackson made his dead wife a living presence. 
At his death he willed hia property as he thought she 
would wish it devised, to his adopted son. The son 
had shown himself an unsuccessful business man, and a 
friend suggested that the property be secured to the 
son's wife. 

“No,” said the general; ‘that would show a want of 
confidence. If she,’ pointing to the tomb in the garden, 
“were alive, ahe would wish him to have it all, and to 
me her wish is law.” 

‘The woman whose wish was law to the stern-willed 
man had been dead acventeen years. 

— 46) 
FINING INSTEAD OF FLOGGING, 

“Fear of change perplexes monarchs,” says Milton. 
It is more than perplexing to savages; it sets them 
al variance—as many well-intentioned, but unwise 
travellers have found to their cost. An explorer 
is not a reformer—a fact which once was made appar- 
ent to the young leader of an African expedition. 

Being an Englishman, he was disgusted with the 
flogging, which was the customary method of punish- 
ing a disobedient porter. The other natives enjoyed 
the sight of the man's punishment. 

Yelling with laughter, they would seize the culprit, 
throw him down, turn him on his face and hold him, 
while the headman flogged him. The victim did not | 
harbor any grudie, and in halfan hour world be laugh- 
ing with the very men who had held him. 

But thelr English leader was thoroughly disgusted, 
even though his men showed no senec of degradation 
at being flogged. He determined to abolish it and sub- 
stitnte fines as a punishment. 

On Informing the men, every one grumbled at the 
proposed change. They were accustomed to being 
flogged, they sald, but they knew nothing about fining. 
A flogging lasted only for a minute, but they were go- 
ing far to carry heavy loads, and they did not wish to 
come back and find all their money fined away! They 
wouldn't hear of the change, and as the Englishman 
persisted, a mutiny broke out. 

One day he fined two men several rupees for being 
stubborn -and refusing to march when ordered. at 
night all the porters threatened to desert if the fine was 
not remitted. The Englishman was nettled and would 
not yield. 

The porters left, but ina few minutes returned and 
defiled past thelr leader, laying down their guns and 
everything belonging to the expedition. The next 
morning at daybreak, with a defiant cry they defiled 
out of camp. The leader was left with the headman, 
two cooks, a boy and one porter who had his 
him. 

The Englishman became frightened at being thus left 
in the heart of Africa. Running after the departing 
gang, he declared that he would never again fine them, 
but would flog them to their hearts’ content. 

In a moment they faced about, re-entered the camp, 
shouldered their loads and marched off with drums 
beating and horses neighing. 

From tbat time the young leader dropped the part of 
areformer and wielded without comptnction his leather 
belt. His failure illustrates the fact, known to states- 
men, that even the best efforts at reform will fail unless 
the people are preparod for them. 

—16 
A LAWYER’S RUNAWAY MATCH, 

Tt is generally supposed that lawyers, as a class, are 
too prudent to marry, unleas they may thereby pro- 
mote the ‘main chance.” They may admire the hand- 
some figure and pretty face of a portionless maiden, 
but an hetreas, ora rich widow, is regarded as the de- 
sirable match. 

Yet Lord Eldon, when plain John Scott, ran away 
with a poor girlof elghteen, all “for love.” The singu- 
larity of the match was heightened by the fact that El- 
don was the most cautious and worldly-prudent of men. 

Shortly after his marriage, he was engaged by the 
Professor of Law at Oxfcrd to read his lectures to the 
students. The first lecture the professor sent him, he 
had to read immediately to the young gentlemen, and 
he began it without knowing a word that was in it. 

‘The lecturers’ topic was the atatute relating to young 
men running away with maidens There were about 
a hundred and forty young men present, all of whom 
knew about Eldon’s marriage, and a more tittering au- 
dicnce no professor ever had. 

Eldon became very rich, but both he and Lady Eldon 
retained the penurious habits formed in the days of 
their poverty. They were both visiting for a week at 
one of those large houses in England where guests are 
entertained in princely atyle. At the conclusion of the 

visit, Lady Eldon came down to her hostess, carrying 
an armfal of towels. 
































_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Madam, look k here, she said. “I think It nay diy 
to show you the extravagance of your house-maids. 
Day after day I bave locked up useless towels put into 
our room, yel they have always been replaced. Look 
at this linen, ma'am, —towel upon towel; and during all 
the week one has served us both!” 


———__+e+—___—_ 


A DINNER AT SAMARIA, 
Lieut. Conder, while engaged in surveying Palestine, 
pitched on one occasion his camp beside a beautiful 
fountain in Samaria. While there the head of a wealthy 
native family, named Jeba, invited him and a friend to 
dinner. “We found the sheik’s reception-room,” he 
says, “well built and new; the upper floor had a raised 
dais carpeted and furnished with pillows, and on thiswe 
were requested to sit. 
fhe host, dressed in a long white robe, now ae 
peared, nnd removing his slippers, stepped upon tl 
dais, where he tapped his b: 
frequently repeated, — 
How is your bh h? Wow is Your Excellency?” 
“Water was then poured over their hands from a 
brass ewer; and the requirements of ¢ tte being 
thus fulfilled, dinner was immediately served. It con- 
sisted of twelve dishes, of which the first we lentils, 
tomatoes and vegetable marrow 
hen came leben, bowls of sour thicken 























t, lips and head, and 


















lastly the crowning glory of the feast, what the visitors 
| supposed to be a kiddressed whole. ‘It was exquisitely 
tender and juicy, and they ate of it with much appe- 
tite, little éuspecting that it was, what it aflerwards 
turned out to be, their own pet gaze 
“No water was placed on the board 
near with a huge green goblet, from ‘which each guest 




















rank in succession, each man as he put the water to 
Tig lips turning to bis next neighbor and saying 
“«Digestion ;? whereupon the other immediately re- 


joined,— 
“The Lord increase 





your digestion.’ A pious prayer 
for under the circumstances. 
Pipes and coflve concluded the feast. 
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KISSED FOR LAFAYETTE. 

A humorous variation to the song “Let me kiss him 
for his mother” is here suggested by a historic incident, 
which, however, sccms to have been left somewhat in 
dispute. “About the ycar 1845,” writes Josiah Quincy 
in the Independent, “in going from Boston to New 
York, I fell in with a bridal party. ‘The gentleman in- 
troduced himself and then presented me to his wife and 

















company 


“After some chat upon different subjects, the bride 
turned to me, with an air of well-assumed seriousness, 
and said,— 

“TE may as well tell you, Mr. Quincy, that I have 
long desired to make your acquaintance ind determined 
to do so when I found you were upon this boat. There 
is an event with which you were connected which 
caused much unhappiness in our family. It is in your 
power to remove this unhappiness by answering a sin- 
gle question. Did you aver kite my sister? 

“Amazed at this singular inquiry, I could only 
at, without betraying the past, I should be glad, ¥ 

oun Indy" 's permission, to qualify myself to an- 
ayer. the question in the aflirmative from thas time for- 
ward 

































t would not improve things,’ said the bride, 
et is, that this pert young thi 









Id, and you were driving through our| 
town with Lafayette, sh S Hitech upanto-the carringe, 
and as she says, kissed by the general. 

“Now, the old people who remember the time, tell 
us that this notion of hers is a great mistake, for they 
are certain that, while Lafayette was shaking hands 

with the men on one side of the barouche, he detailed 
you to kiss the babies on the other.’” 





PREVENTION OF SUNSTROKE. 

A New York physician gives the following hints for 
the prevention of sunstroke, Toavoid sunstroke, exer- 
cise in excessively hot weather should be very moder- 
ate; the clothing should be thin and loose, and anabun- 
dance of cold water should be drank. 








Workmen and soldicrs should understand that as 
soon as they cease to perspire, while working or 
marching in the hot sun, they are in danger of sun- 
stroke,and they should imme ely drink water freely 

nd copiously to afford matter for cutancous transpira- 
tion, and also keep the skin and clothing wet with 
water. Impending sunstroke may often be warded off 
by these simple measures. 

“The free use of water, however, both externally and 
internally, by those exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, is the best prophylactic against sunstroke, and 
laborers or soldiers, and others who adopt this meas- 
ure, washing their hands and faces, as well as drinking 
water every time they come within reach of it, will 
generally enjoy perfect immunity from sunstroke. 

Straw hats should be worn, ventilated at the top, and 
the crown of the hat filled with green leaves or a wet 
sponge. It is better to wear thin flannel than none, in 
order not to check perspiration. 






















MR. GLADSTOD 

‘The members of the House of Commons ait with their 

hats on and observe several antiquated rules of etiqnette. 

The infraction of one by Mr. Gladstone gave rise re- 
cently to an amusing scene: 


Mr. Gladstone on rising was greeted with loud shouts 
of “order,” because he did not, according to the rules of 
the House, rnise the question while seated and with his 
haton. When this was suggested he declined, as he 
was not in the habit of bringing his hat into the House 
with him. 

As the clamor continued, the solicitor-general, near 
Mr. Gladstone, took off his own hat and put it upon 
the head of the Browia, which proceeding was hailed 
with a shout of Inughter. 

This broke forth with redoubled energy when it was 
discovered that the hat was several sizes too small, and 
that it was only by great dexterity that the Premier 
succeeded in balancing it over his eyebrows, while he 
raised his point of orde: 
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RIGHT TO THE POINT. 

‘The impression largely prevails that what is given to 
a minister for performing the marriage ceremony is 
given by courtesy—and generally the officiating gentle- 
men themselves are shy of fixing their fees, and calling 
them “wages.” But now and then one is found who is 
less delicate and more definite. 

‘A minister out West, who has been troubled a good 
deal over marriage feca, issued the following circular 
and price list: “One marriage, plain, two dollars. Dit- 
to, kissing the bride, three doll Ditto, trimmed 
with one groomeman and one bridecmald, four dollars; 
fifty cents extra for each additional groomsman or 
bridesmaid. 

uy 











































cholors past forty will be charged extra. Maid of 
same ten percent. off. Mileage will be charged in 
long distance matches. Liberal reduction to clubs. 
Payments in cash; no notes or securitiesaccepted. No 
money refunded, or rebates made for poor goods. Come 











early, and come ‘often.”” 


to her very pretty sister, who was travelling in their | 
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WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The 47th year will begin Sept. Sth. Fine lib 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough in 
struction, best of home influences. ‘end for circular 
to Miss A. tanton, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


AM. Ne EEN CONFERENCE 


NEW FE 
SEMINARY 
THe Ne ca ene FEMALE COCLEGE: 


tion modern, systematic and thorough. Home care 
and comforts. Excellent cuisine. Y; ar begins Aug. 24. 
Rey. S.E. Quimby, A. M., P: 


LASELL 8 SEMINARY, ABU) 


Young Women! Only one teaching household arts, 
Sooking, dress-cutting wry work of high grade, 
Alw: Vacancies filled in order of application. 



















































Address Rev. C. V. CoV. SPEAR, Principal. 


MOUNT CARROLL SEMINARY, 


(Carroll Co., TI), Incorporated 1852, with its Sfusical 
Conservatory, has original features peculiar and valu= 
able. In thorough, practical common-sense work, it 


acknowledges no su] an or. “The Oread,” = 
ticulars, tieulars,sentf ee eee BEYIDg Yer 


' LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
Painesville, Ohio. ‘Twenty-third year will o} 
sh Ts Gourse'or study oat extended, Pele 
enlarged and refurnished. ‘draulic passe ele- 
Vator, Board aud tuition $175 per year, Wor illustrated 


Circular or Catalogue, apply to Miss E 3, Principal. 

















URIOUS For $1.00 we will send, post- 
OLORADO paid, a beautiful Box, set with 
URIOSITY choice specimens of Gold and 





Silver Ores, Agallzed, Petrified, 
OMBINATION, | Opalized & Cr: ized Woods, 
Mirae Jasper, &c. Combines an Ini ie dd, Match Safe. 
satin Pin Cushion, Flowe! Vase and Paper 

JONES & CO. Ke 


“THE BEST PREPARATION 


or cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
elry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &., 1s 

the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 15 ¢ts. 
Fine Toilet Soap: 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass, 


MY SON! Hundreds of young men are 
Sing—lost to all that is good. Parents cannot 
give their sons a better book than Kents New Commens 
ary, a manual for young men, only $1.00 postpaid 

Hunureds have been mailed for Birthday Presents— 


























































the best present ever made to a young man, 
Address: OE, kayr: Davenportilowis one 
B= Magia for vou lates just ont only 60 cents 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


From June 30th to Sept. 1st, we will send to our 
subscribers on receipt of $3.0 and 73-cent stamps the 
celebrated Stem Winding Waterbury Watch, and give 


Jree a burnished steel Wateh-Chain, with Pendant, 


Also, a beautiful Patent Velvet Lined Case for the wateh, 
This cut shows the style of 





We give below only a few of the testimonials we have 
received from those who have purchased this watch 
from us. New testimonials come to us daily. 

TENNESSEE RIDGE. TENN.. May 17, 1881. 

My Waterbury Watch is a splendid time-keeper, Lam 
well pleased with it; sold it ne six dollars. 

Jas. M. MCKINNON. 








OLIVET, MICH., May 24. 1881, 
We all think the Waterbury Watch is a little beauty. 
It is much better than the picture shows. 
WILLIE B. DANIELS. 


Newport, R. I., July 5, 1881. 
PERRY MASON & Co., GENTS: 

L received my Waterbury ‘ateh and Chain last even- 
Lam very much pleased with it, and if Leould not 
f CL another one, L would not sell it for double the money 

paid for it. Lam sure it {s worth more than the money 

I paid for it. Jt has not varied half a minute since I set 
it wound itup. Weall think the chain is a yery 
good one. The watch is much better than the picture 
slows, ‘Yours, Brrr. WILSON. 




















So. Wrstrrio, N. ¥., May 11, 1881, 
Ilike my watch very much. It _keeps as good time as 
any watch, Enclosed is money for another watch, for 
one of my friends. R. A. MABEY. 





East CORINTH, ME., May 28, 1881. 

The Waterbury Watch you sent me was received 

safely, It isa very nice watch, and keeps accurate time. 
FRED. TIBBITTe. 





Remember that this offer is limited, For the price 
named above you will receive a reliable time-keeper. 
Send orders at once. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





English and French Family 
and Day School for Young Ladies, 
33 Wall Btrost, New Haven. Conn, ‘The oth year begins 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough, 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses tery low. Terms open 


T. 8 J.B, T. MARSH, 8 Sec. 


N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


0 into a Drug 


you 
Store and ask for ‘Gin- 


ger’ or ‘Jamaica Gin- 
ger,’ youseldom et the Genuine 
Ginger. ALWAYS ASK FOR 


FRED’K BROWN’S, 
FRED. BROWN’S, 
or F. BROWN'’S 
GINGER, 


And you will get the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, made in Phitedelphia, 
which willgivereliefin Cramp 
Colic and Stomach-ache, &c. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. 













ntioning this paper, BRAGDON, Prin, 
1841, MAPLEWOOD 1881. For Health, Comfort nnd 
INSTITUTE for Young. ABE ee: Elegance of Form, 
wy offers Tt: g : 
catlop of unrivalled bea ES in a lo ee nae eeares 


SKIRT rSUPPORTER, 
ta IS NOT EXCELLED, 23 
Teecentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive popularl- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PUZZOLINE! 


Far superior toanything known 
for mending Crockery, 
ware, Antique and Ex 
China, Furniture and 
Ornaments of ev 
ways ready. No heat or clamps 
required. Large bottles, with 
cap and brush, for only 25 cents. 
Send stamp for cireular. 


THE PUZZOLINE CO., 


85 Summer St, Boston, Mass. l= ‘ 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for ep oval before 
paying for the same. Send 
‘or new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 


423 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 























Agents Wanted, Male and Fe nale, ty sell our 








Prize Medal Needles, 125 c a y ase 
sorted in a packaye. Price to agents #9 per 100. Sells 
for 25 cts. Sumple package, 15 cts in stamps, Goods 
warranted, and sell Sehd for etre british, 












ri 
eedle Association, 22 New C! 22 New Church St., Ne ¥. 


CEPHALINE. « 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick. 








Ner 
most hnnmediately. 
for Epil . Vertigo, Sleeplessnes 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, uy f price, oi cts. 
per box Send for 
pamphi 
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Amen cate 

CPaeins 


‘A warm iron passed over 
Ba BIGGS LS the back of these PAPERS 
TR. ANSE - RS the Pattern 

to br 


Designs in 
Crewels, "Kinbraldery 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

Three Books of running 
Palterns sent. post free, on 
receipt of Ten C 

392 Broadway, N. ¥. 


pphed wholesale by, B. 
ULMANN 8 
hand Street, 
Retail_ by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 






























KIDN 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Piles, Constipation and Headache, 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw off disease. One package 
will make six quarts of medicine. Get it of your drug- 
sist, Price $10. (Will send postpald.) 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 


Pearl's White Gly. cerine 
enetrates the skin Without in= 
jury. eradicates all Spots, Im= 

purities and Di: oloraiions, 

either within or upon the Skin: 

Ving it smooth, sort 

Kor Sunburn, Frick 





Gives a 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion, 













cukes by mail oe. 
Glycerine Co. 
Ned. Sold b 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, TR 

Has 2 wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva- 
Pat disease CATARRM. ‘The discharges from the 1 ad 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearf 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Child: 

fatarrh Swcitle. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians reconimend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail, Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 





























‘of Polish, Saving Labor, 
ability & Cheapness, Unequaled, 
Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 


For Beau 
liness. Du 
| MORSE BRO: 
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For the Companion, 


THE MAGIC FLOWER. 


When I was an idle child 
On the seaward hillside playing, 
By iny pretty ms beguiled, 
Hither, thither, went Pstraying. 


Sometimes "ty 














La t nH: t + 

Who has traced a dveam's beginning? 
Once I beard my blithe heart say, 

Li ucen within her bower. 
“Child, come forth! we will to-day 
Seck the magic leaf and flower! 


“Often have we read of them 

To old legends, wizard-haunted j= 
Seen a daisy’s diadem 

Crown a hidden prince enchanted, 


*Haply on the hiliside there, 
Lady bright or noble lover 

Still is beckoning through the alr, 
Stifled within rose or clover.” 











ny heart and Ewent forth 

1 the wide gray hills 

Allour homely northern ¢ 
Glowing in the goldcu weather, 





where L trod, oe) 
of purple glory 
the 






Never 


ston be t 
Blossomed with a tai 








Somebody tor me was waithgem 
Royal p! ate, crowned, Uh 
Prisoner suniling through | 


Long I kept my secret well: 
But the blosst ed, unwitting, 
Whither feontd never teili= 
Vho has tracked a 








is grating? 










Afterward the 
Suill my ebilal 
Witla sweet w 










i in has power 
armith to entold me. 





Out of elf-land'ydreamy haze 

Many a wise, lear voice hath spoken: 
And the old enc WUMENT Sys. 
Though the enchanter’s spell is broken, 











y unroll 

‘in features, 
wy implies a sont 

kes only living creatures. 








Ever since. ies. 
Blooming y path have risen; 
lawie in each blosson is 
Each fs sume lite’s lovely prison, 


And on earth's green fi 
And in heavenly fie! 1e 
Flowers that wait my coming grow,— 
The beloved unknown, who love ine. 
Lucy LaRcom. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 

On the lth of July, of this year, a little proces- 
sion of men wound out of the gute of the great 
gray hospital of the French quarter of the city 
of Montreal. i 

A cotlin was carried before them, and when it 
was lowered into the grave, was followed by sad, 
lingering looks; yet only one of the mourners 
had ever scen the man who lay there dead, and 
some of them did not even know his name. 

What, then, was the tie which bound them to 
him? It is a pathetic little story, worth telling, 
perhaps. 

John Henson was a poor Swede who came to 
Canada in June, without a friend, and with the 
secds of consumption already planted in his breast. 
He left neither father nor mother behind bim, and 
no relative but a faithful old aunt, who had raised 
the boy carefully in her own poverty, and had sent 
him out now to conquer the world. 

But the world was already over for him. With- 
in a week after his arrival in Montreal, he was 
carried to a bed in a crowded ward of the vast 
hospital, to die. It would be hard to find a lone- 
lier fate. There was but one tie which linked the 
poor lad to any human being in this foreign land. 
He loved the Lord Jesus. 

The nurse—a good Christian woman, though 
often sorely tried with her patients—hcard bim one 
night whisper a prayer. She spoke of his case to 
another good Samaritan, a gentleman whose son— 
just twenty-two, the age of John—was dying with 
the same disease. 

From that day these kindly souls were the poor 
stranger's friends. He was nursed, tended, cared 
for, as by a mother and father. The two dying 
lads sent messages to cach other, one from his 
luxurious home, the other from his poor cot. The 
first died, and John cried, cheerfully 

“Ah, he has left before me! But I shall be with 
him soon! I wonder will he know me.” 

The love of Christ had not only literally soothed 
this hard, solitary pillow of death, but had filled 
this world and the next with love and brightness 
for him. 

His only anxiety was that he could not hear 
from his mother, as he called ber whom he had 
left in Sweden. But a letter came the very day he 
died. Tle took it eagerly, and as he read it, press- 
ing the feeble scrawl tenderly to his lips, he said, 
with tears trembling on his eyelids, “I was to 
send her so many things, and I have not earned a 
penny!” 

His friend suggested that he should send a lock 
of his hair. The boy cut it off, and it was sent in 
the letter that told of his death. He grew totally 
deaf at the last, and lay looking around wistfully. 
Ina strange iand, dying, the last sounds of earth 
gone for + Can we picture a more complete 
asolation than this ? 

But when he could no longer hear the voice ot 
Ins friend, they held the words of the Saviour be- 
fore him, and thus he passed over, and was gone. 





ss below, 




























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


In the notices of deaths, according to the quaint 
French custom in Montreal papers, an invitation 
is extended to friends and kinsmen to attend the 
funeral services. Hence the strange wording, 
“Friends of the Lord Jesus--his Lord—are asked 
to help lay him in the grave.” 

That was the reason of the little procession from 
the hospital, that, reverent and tender, for the 
Master's sake, followed the remains to their burial 
place, and scattered the flowers that rested on the 
poor stranger's grave. 

“He was a stranger, and they took him in.” 

———_eo 


END OF A DESPERADO. 

It is often the case that when a desperado is 
killed ina Western frontier settlement, the citi- 
zens do not put the man who killed him to the ex- 
pense of defending himself before a court of jus- 
tice. They say, in effect, the man did his duty ; 
let him go. An Englishman, living in New Mex- 
1co, illustrates this sort of acquittal by telling the 
story of the chmax of Mr. William Wallace San- 
derson’s career. This man was a desperado of 
the first water, having killed nine “whige” men 
with the same pistol, which weapon he always 
had about him sleeping or waking, and which 
bore nine notches on its stock as record. 





Indians and Mexicans he took no account of; 
he did not know how many he had killed of them. 
Most of his antagonists he had slam by shots in 
the eyes; one man, indeed, still walks about here 
with but onc eye, the other and a corner of the or- 
ital bone having been blown out by Wal. 

Another, who thought he had, as they say here, 
the “dead drop” on him, and was about to fire, 
had his right thumb shot off by the surprising 
quickness of the desperado’s aim. 

Wallace had a real, or imaginary, grievance 
against a saloon-keeper called Simpson in this 
town, and it was generally known that he intended 
to pick a quarrel with, and shoot, this tenth white 
man. 

So Simpson was on his guard when Wallace 
was about, and one night it was evident the latter 
meant mischief. 

He came into the room either intoxicated, or 
feigning to be so, and it would be ditlicult to say 
in which condition he was to be most dreaded. Af 
ter addressing a few strong remarks to those pres- 
ent, he fling himself on.a card-table, right over 
the cards, to the utter contusion of the same. 

This wonld have brought on a crisis at once, 
but some friends forced him away. It was plain, 
however, that the denouement was only suspended, 
for he renewed that night his threats of killing 
Simpson. 

Whatever he might have been over night, he 
certainly was not sober inthe morning. Simpson. 
was warned that he would probably come in to. 
pick a quarrel; and sure enough, he did. 

Alter a number of annoying remarks to Simp- 
son, who was standing, Wallace suddenly and. 
fier rel} demanded if he had anything to say 
againsghe Sanderson family, i 
Simpson rephed that he had not, wherenpon 
Wallace clapped his hand on the revolver which 
hung at his hip, and tuld Simpson he meant to 
sete with him. 

He clapped his hand, as T said, upon his revolver; 
but Simpson had his ready cocked m his hand, and 
when this threat uttered, instantly tired and 
shot the ruftian through the head. 

When you fire at a man out here, the rule is, as 
laid down by the best authorities, “Pull while you 
have a cartridge ;" and as Wallace did not fall at 
once, Mr. Simpson showed he understood the reg- 
ulation by firing three more shots. Then, and not 
till then, did Wallace fall. 

The saloon-kcecper had a hearing before the 
magistrate—im fact, he gave himself up at once; 
hut the circumstances of the case were 80 notori- 
ous that he was at once acquitted. 


= ig 
FRENCH COMMENCEMENTS. 

In French schools the custom still prevails of 
giving prizes at the end of the school year to the 
best pupils. The prizes are numerous, and consist 
chiefly of books, boxes of mathematical instru- 
ments, drawing implements, and other educational 
merchandise. For a school of two hundred pu- 
pils, forty or fifty prizes will be provided, varying 
in value from a dollar book to a thirty-dollar 
field-glass. When the platform is arranged for 
the great occasion, it looks hke a portion of a fair 
or bazaar, so numcrous and showy are the articles 
exhibited : 


The distribution usually occurs in the afternoon 
or evening, after the examinations are _all over, 
and the vacation is about to begin. The great 
room is brilliantly decorated ; the pupils are dressed 
in their best clothes; their parents and relatives 
are present in great numbers. All is excitement 
and expectation, for no one yet knows who are to 
be the happy possessurs of the pleasing objects in 
view. 

There in plain sight is “Knight’s History of 
England” in eight elegant volumes, tied up with a 
piece of red ribbon; who, oh, tcho is to have that ? 
Yonder is “Guizot's History of France,” full of 
pictures; what a prize to show to a doting father! 

Here are Du Chaillu’s books of African adven- 
ture, and there are boxes of things, of which no 
one knows the nature. 

The hour has come. The principal of the school 
delivers a short address, which the pupils think is 
ry long, and then he calls out the name of a boy 
in the lowest class, who rises and comes to the 
front, blushing and trembling. 

“Gustave,” says the teacher, “vou have been a 
very good boy in your geoyraphy-class during the 
past year. I don't say, the best boy in the class, 
but very good; and I give you this nice copy of 
Jules Verne’s ‘Round the World iy Fighty Days,” 
and I wish you much enjoyment in the reading of 
it.” 













































































In some such simple way as this, all the prizes 
are given out, the distributor accompanying each 
gift with a very few words adapted to the charac- 
ter of the recipient. 

He sometimes concludes the ceremonial by ad- 
dressing the pupils who have not received prizes, 
urging them to try next year to be among the 
happy number who will have something nicc to 
carry home. Then the féte begins. 

Groups gather about the boys who have received 














prizes. The various objects are examined. Moth- 
ers beam upon their honored sons, and fathers se- 
cretly resolve to do something handsome for them 
as an additional reward. 

But—there is always a but to everything joyons 
in this world—a good many of the pupils, as well 
as several parents, are grievously disappointed. 
Why should Armand have a prize, and Pierre 
have none?) Why, indeed? Has there not been 
partiality shown ? 

The music, however, soon strikes up, the great 
floor is cleared, quadrilles are formed and the 
dance begins. Disappointments are speedily for- 
gotten and all ends happily. 


Every country has its customs. This way of 
ending the school year might not be best for us, 
but the French people like it, and have adhered 
to it for centuries. 

+e 


For the Companion. 


ORDINATION. 


Not when the consecrating hand fs laid 
Upon the head “s to preach 
The blessed gospel dues he tally reteh: 
but when made 
be gloomy shade 





















OF seeming fiilure, w 
Falls fecbly on the hearts he 





And things 
He turns t 
And the sweet spirit « 

The gentleness and w. 

Possess him, and he | 
Then the di E 
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TEARS ON HIS CHEEK. 
We may slight a stranger whose language we 
cannot understand, but his silent sorrow will 
touch us, and we— 


“ Aclieve the tears, which from his wounded heart 
Bleed at his eyes.” 


There is much natural pathos in a rough master- 
mason’s account, in the Watford, Ontario, Guide, 
of a terrible accident to a poor laborer : 


“Bless youl but I had never given him a second 
look. I knew that the man was a Norwegian, 
slow but solid, hardly able to speak a word of 
English, and 1 never cared whether he had 2 rela- 
tive on earth. Perhaps it looks a bit hard-hearted 
in me, but Lam driven from morning till night, 
and I must drive the men under me. When I 
want a hod-carrier, I look for muscle, and when I 
have tound muscle, I don’t look tor further senti- 
ment.” 

“How did the accident happen ?” 

“He stepped off the scaffuld.” 

“And is badly hurt?” 

“Yes, though 1 think he will pull through. Any 
man might have blundered as he did, but since J 
have learned how it was with him I've telt wom- 
anish in my heart.” 

“How was it 

“Well, he had just got his hod filled with bricks, 
when two or three of his countrymen came along 
and told him that his baby was dead. They had 
just come from his house on Russel Street to bring 
dam the news. ’ 

“ILe came on the scaffold with his hod, probably 
intending to notify me of his aftiction. His eyes 
must have been full of tears, and as he stepped 
out he missed his distance and went to the ground. 

“There were tears on his cheeks when we picked 
him up, and the only word he uttered was to speak 
his dead boy’s name. 

“T had looked upon him as an old Norwegian, 
but I found that he was a husband and father, a 
man with love and faith, a father who went home 
at night to coo with his baby and kiss the wife 
who had left all behind to follow him over the 
sea, and I tell you I feel like asking forgiven 
and doing all I can do to soften the grief which 
has come upon his humble home.” 
24g 
SCARED. 

A sporteman hunting among the Rocky Mountains 
came across a miniature lake. On ite shore the tracks 
of elk showed it to be the watering place for these ani- 
mals. He made known his discovery to Pe-nuk-wi-um, 
an old Indian, and both agreed to watch there the next 


night for the coming clk. What bappened is told in 
Forest and Stream: 










































My hiding-place was not more than fifty feet from the 
trail, and commanded a long reach of the path where 
the sun shone brightly through the etunted pines. 

Isat fora long time thinking of bygone exploits of 
mountain and prairie. 

But, hark! No more dreaming. J heard something, 
surely. Yer, the tread of some heavy animal coming 
down Pe-nuk-wi-um's trail. 

A bright flash from the chief gun,a report, followed 
by a moment's silence. Then from the animal the most 
unearthly, hideous yell ever heard. 

T recognized it. Te-nuk-wi-um had wounded a griz- 
zly! Perhaps there were more with it! Perhaps—but 
I waited no longer. I heard something coming through 
the bushes toward me, and turning, fled with all speed 
down the mountain, Ae I crossed the glade I saw the 
chief emerge from hia hiding-place, in spite of his 
weight and yeara running like a deer. 

He was soon beside me, and together we kept on 
down the mountain. Over rocks and logs, jumping 
deep holes, we kept on and on, never stopping till we 
reached the prairie. Exhausted, we sank down upon 
the grass and tried to regain our breath. 

“What was it?” [ asked. 

“A bear,” gasped the chief. 

“Did you kill it?" 

“T don't know,” he replied. “T saw {ts eyes in the 
bushes and thonght it was an clk. I fired, it yelled, 
and I ran away ax quick aa T could.” 

No more hunting that night. So we quietly wended 
our way back to camp and to bed, but it was long before 
we fellarivep. Never in my life had I received such a 
reare. That terrifying yell still echoed in my cars, and 
my heart beat faster every time I thought of it. 

Well, of course by breakfast time the whole camp 
had heard of our exploit, and many were the queations 
asked and tales recounted about the bear. Accompa- 
nied by aix or cight young men, [went back to the lake. 

Arriving there, we deployed and slowly reconnoitred 
the ground. Step by atep we advanced to the thicket 
where Pe-nuk-wi-um had seen the bear. Nota sound 
was heard. : 

“T guess it’s dead,” said one. 

“I don't believe he killed it,” said another. 

“Look,” said another, and, running a litle distance, 
held up a dead lynx to vie 

“Hi- all shouted. ‘Look at Pe-nuk-wi- 
um's and Ap-pe.cun-ny's bear. See the big bear which 
yelled! Sec the big bear which chased them down the 
mountain!” 

‘There was no doubt about it. To Pe-nuk-wi-um’s 
distorted vision the lynx had seemed an clk and a bear, 
d my ears had willingly deceived me an to the ery. 

Carefully strapped toa pole, the animal was triumph- 
antly borne into camp and received with shouts ot de- 
rision by the peuple. 
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Poor Pe-nuk wium! ITe never beard the end of the 
elk-hunt. Many a time since bave I heard the Indians, 
speaking of the lynx, call it “Pe-nuk-wi-um's elk.” 


—-——_ +r 
WEBSTER’S REPLY TO HAYNE. 

In a recently published book, Col. Forney thus 
aketches the scene of one of the greatest debates ever 
held in the United States Senate. Mr. Webster was a 
few days over forty-cight when he replied to Hayne, 
who was not quite forty. It is said that he eurveyed 
the scene before and around him with great calmness. 
‘Time had not thinned or bleached bis bair; it was dark 
as araven's wing. ‘It was such a countenance," said 
a apectator, “as Salvator Rosa delighted to paint. 


He was an orator without being an actor. His dreas 
wasa picture; a bluc coat and a buf? vext—the Revolu- 
tionary colore—with a white cravat, suiting his broad 
brows, caverned eyes and olive complexion. 

Hie firat, deep, mellow tones were almost dramatic, 
ag he uttered that sentence almost as familiar to Amer 
icans ax the opening lines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Aw the Secretary of the Senate read Senator Foote's 
resolution, every head was turned to Webster, every 
eye was fixed upon tim, every heart beat with sympa- 
thy or dread. 

"The orator bebeld his thoughts as in a mirror, and he 
said afterward he had only to select them at his will, 
j Once Vice-President Calhoun interrupted him, and 
| only once, for all sides were apell-bound. He was the 

Prospero of the occasion. His voice commanded, and 
| the multitude obeyed. 

dJoxeph Gales, the famous editor of the National In- 
telligencer, and the best reporter of his time, touk down 
the speech, and Mrs. Gales wrote tout ina large hand ; 
it wax revined by Webster, and returned the same even 
ing. ‘The Intelligencer could not supply the demand, 
and soon it appeared in other editious in different quar- 
ters. 
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OCEAN'S ENORMOUS PRESSURE. 

Naturalists formerly said that animal life could not 
exiat in the deep sea, owing to the enormous pressure 
of the water at great depths, They were mistaken, as 
the deep-sea soundings have shown. Dredgings have 
brought up live animals from a depth of more than one 
thousand fathoms. ‘The remurkable conditions under 
which they live are set forth by the following: 

‘The pressure amounts roughly to a ton weight on the 
aquare inch for every one thousand fathome of depth, so 
that at the depth of two thousand five hundred fathoms 
there is a pressure of two tone and a half per equare inch 
of surface, which may be contrasted with the fifteen 
pounds per equare inch pressure to Which we are accus- 
tomed at the level of the wea rurtace. 

‘An experiment made by Mr. Buchanan enabled us to 
realize the vastness of the deep-sea pressure more fully 
than any other facts. 

Mr. Buchanan hermetically scaled up at both ends a 
thick lags tube full of air, several inches in length. He 
wrapped this sealed tube in flannel, and placed it, 2 
wrapped up, ina wide copper tube, which was one of 
those ured to protect the dcep sea thermometers when 
sent down with the sounding apparatue. 

The copper cage containing the sealed glass tube wan 
sent down to a depth of two thousand fathoms, and 
drawn up again. 

It was then found that the copper wall of the case was 
bulged and bent inwards opposite the place where the 

tube lay, just as if it had been crumpled inwards, 
ing violently equeezed. 
ass tube itself, within its flannel wrapper, was 
found, when withdrawn, reduced to a fine powder like 
snow almost.—.Notes by a Naturalist on the “Chal 
lenger” 
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DOUBTFUL APOLOGY. 

An involuntary laugh at another's personal appear- 
ance ia a hopeless impoliteness. ‘There is no cure for it, 
for nobody can take it back. Like a blunder in the 
pulpit, the one who makes ft had better let it alone. 

Not many yeara ago, in the village of Eatonton, Ga., 
aman made his appearance and stopped at the tavern. 
He was possessed of a remarkable nose, one which 
most monopolized hie entire ed. Roman, enor: 
mous. So great a show was it, U it attracted univer: 
salattention. ‘The glances cast atit, and the remarks 
made about it, had rendered its owner sume what sebsi 
tive upon the subject. 

‘A half.grown negro boy was eummoned by: the pro- 
prictor to carry hie baggage to his room. 

‘The boy was much taken with the nose. Ae he came 
out of the room, unable to contain himself longer, he 
exclaimed,— 

What a nose!"* 

‘The traveller overheard him, and went to his master 
with a demand for punishment. 

Cuffee was called up, and at the suggestion of some 
bystanders, let off, on condition that he would apel 
ovize to the offended gentleman. ‘This he agreed to do. 
Wulking to the room where our traveller. was, and 
touching his hat and humbly bowing, he Kaid.— 

“Masaa, I was talkin’ nonsense.” Yeu aint got po 
Bosc |" 
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“BROWN STUDY.” 

The laughable incidents are numberlces related of 
absent-minded scholars and thinkers who have totally 
forgotten to dress for this world while soaring about in 
another. Neander was once overtsken by his house 
keeper going to his lecture-room in hie night-eap. 

‘A good Paris story, now current, is that of the Abhe 
Terrasson, who had rooms on the upper floor of the 
houee of a relative, the celebrated lawyer of the «ame 
name. When going out, he would come down stair 
fully dreased, with the exception of his perake and his 
shocs. 

In the basement he would leave his red night-cap and 
slippers of the same color, and properly equip himeelf 
for the street. One day he came down stairs so much 
occupied in reading a volume of Homer that he forgot 
the needful preparations for his walk, and going out, 
promenaded as far asthe Pont 8t. Michel in red cap 
and slippers. 

Of course, the passers-by laughed immoderately, but 
the good abbé heeded them not. Finally an old woman 
called bis attention to his condition, and gravely thank- 
ing her, he returned to complete hie street toilet. As 
he entered the house, he quietly remarked. — 

“LT have been affording the people of Paris an enter- 
tainment which it cost them nothing to Witness, and me 


nothing to give.” 
——_+or—____ 


THINGS WE OUTGROW. 


It is a happy experience for all of us to discover that 
we do not want half the things we hanker after. 


It is both the curse and blessing of our American life 
that we are never quite content. We all expect to go 
somewhere before we die, and have a better time when 
we get there than we can have at home. The bane of 
our life ie discontent. We say we will work so long, 
and then we will enjoy ourselves. But we find it just 
aa Thackeray has expressed it. ‘When I was a boy,” 
he said, “I wanted some taffy; it was a ehilling: I 
hadn't one. When I was aman, I bad a shilling, but 1 
didn’t want any taffy."—Robert Collyer. 


————_+or--—_ 


Lever, the novelist, noticing that the hand of a 
woman who was bringing him some tea at a emall 
country hotel shook tremulously, kindly said to her, “I 
am sorry to see, Biddy, that you have a wenknces in 
your han “Q, your honor,” she replied, with a 
glance of indescribable humor, the wakeuess is not in 
my hand, but inside the taypot!” 
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For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE COOK. 


‘To-day I made feather cake, 
‘And ob, it was such fun; 

T was just ns happy ae I could be, 
When the cake was done. 


One egg, that is the rule, 

‘To make it light as a feather— 
Humpty dumpty, now you're apart, 

Nobody can put you together, 
Here is the butter ball, 

Made of cowslip and clover; 
Take a spoon just level full, 

And not a particle over. 


‘With a cup of sugar beat it, 
And beating is half the making; 

It hurts your arm, but grandma says 
Arma are the better for aching. 


Here is the bowl of milk, 
The gift of our pretty Datay; 

She’s out in the meadow cropping green grass, 
Sleek and happy and lazy. 

Half a cup is enough, 
To acant it a little is better; 

Grandia says in cooking rules 
We must never go by the letter. 

One cup of snow-white flour, 
I remember the wheat a-growing, 

‘And how the warm wind tossed it about, 
And set the green waves flowing. 


And now for a little sour— 
Sometimes sour is a treasure; 
Of cream.of-tartar, one teaspoonful, 
Of soda half the measure. 
Now if your oven is right, 
Your cake will be light as a feather. 
T hope there are ever so many of you, 
To eat it altogether. Aine. MF Boers: 
eu Oe 
For the Companion. 
A FUNNY LITTLE PLANT. 


“You are too little, daughter; you must wait 
till you are a big girl before you can go out even- 
i Or,— 

“No, dear; it is not suitable for little girls! 
When you are older you can haye it.” 

It seemed to poor little Susy she was alwavs 
hearing something like this. She was the only 
child in the family, and was fond of trying to do 
exactly what big folks did. And she got very 
tired of being told she was too little to do this 
thing, or that thing. 

Papa said, “You are not quite big enough to 
ride the pony yet, dear.” 

Mamma said, “‘When you are a little taller you 
can water all the plants on the stand, Susy.” 

Aunty said, “I’d like to take her with me, but 
she’s so little she'd be tired to death.” 

Grandma said, “That sweetmeat is entirely too 
rich for the child; she ought not to touch it.” 

Susy tried everything she had ever heard of to 
make little girls grow fast. She was told that go- 









ing to bed early would do it, and one bright sumn- 
mer afternoon she went to bed at five o'clock. It 
seemed about a week to her usual bed-time, and 
after all, when she looked in the glass in the 
morning she could not see that she was one bit 
taller. 

She had hoped that when she went down stairs 
her mamma would raise her hands and say,— 

“Dear me! I must set the ruffles of Susy’s 
dresses down; she does grow so fast.” 

She had heard that rain and sunshine made the 
flowers grow, and she sat out doors, first in one 
and then in the other, till she came near having 
the croup and a sunstroke. And still no one ever 
exclaimed, “How that child does grow!” 

One morning in early summer she followed her 
mamma about the garden. 

“How wonderfully fast this orange tree grows!” 
saidmamma. “Look, Susy, at those fresh shoot: 
I do believe they have grown three inches since 
yesterday morning.” 

Susy looked, and a new and delightful idea 
came into her mind. The orange tree was grow- 
ing in an earthen flower-pot; that must be what 
made it grow so fast. 2 

She said nothing to mamma, but waited till she 
gave the tree a good sprinkling and went into the 
house. Then Susy ran to the root house and 
picked out a large flower-pot, which she placed at 
the end of the back porch steps opposite to which 
the orange stood. 

“I'll be growing at one end and the orange at 
the other,” said Susy. With her little spade she 
began digging up the soft earth. When she had 
loosened up what she thought enough, she took 
off her shoes and stockings and stepped into the 
pot. Ver plump little feet hardly had room 
enough, but she crowded them in side by side, 
and shovelled some earth on them. 

It was very hard work. She came near toppling 
over several times,—and then found she had not 
enough earth dug up, and that she could not dig 
while standing in the flower-pot. It was too bad 
to disturb her feet, but she had to get out and then 
begin over again, By the time that she had filled 








in nearly to her knecs and patted the earth smooth 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


More thau an hour later, mama began to wou- 


on the top, her poor little back was almost broken. ; der what kept Susy quict so long, and went into 


But she stood straight up, teeling very proud 
and happy, and smiled over at the orange tree. 

“Now,” she said, “I must wait for mamma to 
come and sprinkle me, and then / shall begin to 
grow. She will pour water on my feet too. Dear 
me! I wish she'd hurry.” 

It was not easy standing there. Her feet were 
cramped and aching, and the sun was getting very 
hot. The orange tree did not seem to mind it at 
all; its bright, shining leaves smiled back at Susy, 
looking as if they had lived on sunshine all their 
lives and liked it. 

“If I only had something to lean against!” said 
poor Susy. ‘All the vines lean against the trellis, 
—that's because they get tired of standing alone. 
I wish J was near a trellis,—but plants can’t walk. 
I wish mamma’d come and sprinkle me,—I know 
Td feel better then.” She had been planted only 
about half an hour, but it seemed like half a day. 
She wondered how long she would have to stay 
there before she grew three inches. 

“I might sit down, I suppose,” she presently 
said, looking at the step. “I never saw plants 
sitting down, but I know they would if their 
backs ached like mine.” She almost tipped over 
in trying it, but at last managed to seat herself 
and rest her tired little head on the step next 
above. 


the garden to see. 

“Why, Susy!” she cried, as she saw her, “what 
in the world are you doing, pet ?” 

Susy rubbed her sleepy cyes and looked around. 
Then she was wide awake in a minute, and got 
herself straight up again as quickly as she could. 

“1’m growing, mamma! Lvok, am I any bigger 
yet? Am I three inches bigger ?” 

Mamma laughed till Susy’s head wilted away 
down. 

“Come, daughter,” she said, “take your dear 
little feet out of that earth; you'll catch cold.” 

“But I want to grow, mamma. I'm going to be 
a plant, and I want you to sprinkle me.” 

“I think you will find it nicer to be a little girl, 
Susy, and let God make you grow in His own way. 
It’s time to get ready for dinner, dear.” 

“I'd like to stay here a little longer, please, 
mamma. Couldn't you let Nora bring me sonie- 
thing to eat?” 

“Why, Susy, plants never get anything to eat 
but water and sunshine and earth, you know.” 

Susy had never thought of this. She was hun- 
gry. She had had quite enough sunshine already, 
and thought water would make a very poor dinner. 

She sat down on the step, and, giving ber fect a 
jerk, was a little girl again in a moment, and tol- 
lowed her mamma to the bathroom. 8. D. 





For the Companion. 
IN DISGRACE. 


























I'm really ashamed of you qu 





And dressed you, with rufiles a 
And told you to keep down your tall, 





“And thet 
And fasten 
And slippers 





“But do you remember—now answer me that— 
How out of the carriage you flew, 

And tore away after the baker's old cat 
With a grow! and a ‘sphth’ and a ‘mew’? 























For the Companion. 
“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


Tam a little country girl. When I standon our 
door-step and look around, I can’t see another 
house anywhere about, as far as I can see, but 
there are lovely blue far-away hills, and woods 
and soft green fields, and close by the road runs a 
pretty little brook. 

‘We are never lonely, oh no! there is so much to 
do all day long. 

‘When summer comies we pick berries; first the 
strawberries which hide in the long meadow grass, 
then the raspberries are ripe, and last the black- 
berries, which grow all along the roadside. 

‘We can play all day long in the woods if we 
choose, and make houses among the branches of 
the trees, and when we are tired of that we can 
wade in the brook, and make bridges, or sail our 
boats. 

Then there is always the big barn full of hay to 
play in, and we have the chickens to feed, the 
cows to milk and the sheep to look after; and 
then in summer comes the hay-making, and the 
riding home on the piled-up hay-cart; and in 
autumn we gather nuts—oh, I can’t tell yon half 
there is to do, or half the fun we have. 

I wish all little girls lived in the country, and 
had such a good time as I have. 


Tam a little city girl, and all day Jong from my 


“Miss Pussy, now you must be punished, I 





T'll put you, I think, in the closet all day 
And give you no supper to-night. 


nd necktie and all, { 


, miss, I borrowed your beautiful hat, 


—was 
And told you to 


‘And then, when my mamma 


u the mud—such a sight! 
I called you to stop—there was no use in that, 
You never came home until night. 


“And then you were tired and hart and forlorn, 

And oh! such ar: 
All draggled and dirty 
And both of the flounces wer 


“Was ever a cat in such shame and disgrace! 

I eannot forgiv 
But—here she 
Ah, Pussy! You dear—darling 





window I can see the people passing hy, up and 








1 it under your chin, 


er so stylish a cat i— 










ep your claws in. 





as going to ride, 
I begged her to let me take you; 





ou had on 
d tattered and torn, 
















ou just yet. 
, purring and rubbing my face, 








down the.street, till I wonder where they all come 
from and where they can be going. 

The men hurry by as if they had not a minute 
to spare, and I like to look out at evening and 
think of the homes they are going to, and of the 
little children who may be watching for them, as 
I watch for my dear papa. 

And ever so many little children go by, and 
sometimes poor little ones with an old shawl over 
their heads instead of a hat. I don't like to sec 
them ; it makes me sad, for they often look so for- 
lorn and unhappy. 

It is always lively and bright in the streets, and 
we often hear bands of music, and sometimes long 
processions of soldiers go by the house, and then 
too it is great fun to sec the shop windows. 

You can't think how beautiful they are at 
Christmas time, crowded full of everything you 
can think of. It is like a fairy tale to see them, 
and Bess and I like to look at all the pretty 
things, and wonder what child will get them, and 
how they will like them, and what they will play 
with them. 

Every summer we go for awhile to the seashore, 
but though I have a pleasant time playing in the 
sand and bathing in the ocean, it seems rather 
lonely to me, and very, very quict, and I am al- 
ways glad to get back to my own dear home 















UTS T 








The central letters reading downward, name “one of 
the ireatest men of the Middle Ages," remembered for 
his learning and goodness, and fur his refusal in a 
Persecuting age, to persecute the Jews. His feast-day 
occurs on the 20th of August. 

Across—A man's name; a burdensome duty; a metal; 
zealous; continuance in being; an elder in the ehureh} 
a sheltered place; metal; a woman's name; a vessel; 

3 & poem. s 


PROGRESSIVE RNIGMA. 


The whole eight letters !s the name of a famous man, 
the anniversary of whose birthday occurs on the 15th 
of August. 

The 1, 2,8 is a doze. The 3,4isn river of Italy. 
The 8, 4, 5,618 a measure. The 4, 5,6 was the Chris- 
tian name of a celebrated violinist. ‘The 5, 6,7 fea 
constellation. The 5, 6, 7,8 1s acity of Spain. ‘I'he 6, 
T, 8 1s a period of time. | The 7, 8 s a preposition. 


3. 
WORD-BUILDING. 


Begin with a vowel and add a letter for each new 
definition. 








1 
A vowel; 4 printer's term; a tear; a couple; a South 
American animal; a robber; an artist; diminishing 
toward one end; iterating; to render frultful; mixing 
in just proportion. 





mt. 

A vowel; a boy’s nickname; a color; a amall fish; 
relative position; a well cultivated tract of country ; in- 
flamed ; gathered for preservation; an African fowl. 


nL 
A vowel; a conjunction; a body of water; a resting 
place; a factitious gem; ‘established in commerce; @ 
composition of lime, water and sund; akind of column; 
atoms. M.C. D. 








again. 
Oh, I wish all little girls lived in the city, and 
had such a good time as T have! MB 


4. 


RIDDLE. 
Tam a handmaid, and my master 
Rushes in even pace; not faster 
Or slower for the high or lowly. 
wait alone upon his measures; 
ut heedless of man's pains or pleasures, 
L always make huste slowly. 
Aunt Lizz. 


5. 
ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
1 * * #10 
*oeu 
se 3s 
>eptae 
we * # 5 
*u * 6 * 
ss 7 # e 
* 8545 * 
9 * * © 16 


Across—Garments, bright, principle, abont, rob, an 
clement in chemistry, timber, prow of a ship, defied. 

Zigzag i to 5 and to 9 the name of a guide on a road; 
from 10 to 13 and 16 is the sume. 


6. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate to quiver, and make three-fold. Anything 
malignant, and make a river of the Old Testament. A 
pretty fish, and make to move fast. A Canterbury 
gallop, und’ make to provide food. The teil tree, and 
make cloth made of flax. The name of a prince, and 
make nimble. A limit, and make an obligation. To use 
with the hand, and make to hammer, as hot fron, into 
close union. A dish, aud make the head. A coming, 
and make one small aperture. Still, and make to leave. 
To sift, and make the triangular end of a house. A 
kind of song, and make n stately tree. 

Place the syncopated letters in their order and find 
the common designation of a race whose history is 
known only by some remnants of their works. 

WEsTBROOK. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


Why fa fat man like a blind man? Because he feels 
his weigh. 

Why cannot people who stutter be relied on? Be- 
cause they are always breaking their word. 

Why is it impossible for the postage stamp to become 
familiar with the alphabet? Because it is always get- 
ting “ stuck" on a letter. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Saint Lawrence. Tenth of August. 


8s T 
A voR E 
1 N 
Nieuw T 
T H 
Lims O 
A F 
WirnaA 
R U 
E rix G@ 
N U 
C res & 
E T 
2. CHASE 
HAVEN 
aVvorD 
SEIZE 
ENDED 


3. “The name which America must always exalt— 
the pride of patriotism.” 


4 


DAM ay 
2E>O>N> 
sm Zao 
ZRomRZe 
eezcmar 


5. Tana, glass, Poor man’s 





tther glass; rap, trap, 
{n-the-pulpit; lower 
flower, 3 ell, bell, Canterbury Bell; 
ope, rope, Hellotrope; ride, bride, Mourning Bride; 
Ax, lax, Smilax, 


6. Andron cog gin. 





ee 
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SAFETY OF VACCINATION. 

Formerly an outbreak of small-pox in a city or town 
arouscd universal terror. Now few persons live in spe- 
cial fear of the disease, even where there are reported 
cases of it in the localitics in which they live. We are 
indebted to vaccination for this feeling of safety from a 
fatal scourge. To a large extent small-pox is now a 
vanquished foe, or a fierce beast chained. 

And yet therg are people who object to vaccination. 
Articles are published against it in periodicals. Leagues 
are formed to oppose it, and families refuse to have 
thelr children vaccinated. The objections are almost 
wholly theoretical. The following are the chief: 
cination is contrary to nature’s great law of 
val of the fittest.’ If the disease were allowed 
its own course, the susceptible would die out in time 
and we should have a race unable to take or commu- 
nicate it.” 

But the discase was allowed to run its course down 
to leas than a century ago. How many thousands of 
years longer is it proposed to let it ravage at will? 
"Thousands of years are as yesterday to an evolutionist. 
Few men of to-day are willing to bave their families 
swept away for the possible benefit of the race a mil- 
Hon of years hence. Besldca, the argument fe equally 
good for letting all contagious discases have their own 
way. 

2. “Vaccination introduces the matter of diseased 
animals and children into the blood of the person vacci- 
nated.” : 

There is no evidence to prove this. Pure vaccine 
lymph cannot of itself produce other discascs. Nota 
single case even of syphilis caused by it has ever been 
discovered in Great Britain by the supervisors of vac- 
cination. 

8. “Exemption from emall-pox is made up by the in- 
creased prevalence of other discases.” 

In answering this statement we have only room to say 
that the whole current of medical opinion, endorsed by 
acommittee of the House of Commons, after a patient 
hearing of the anti-vaccinators, ie against the hy poth- 
esis. 





——=—5 


LEARN ACCURACY, 

A writer in the School Journal, who places accuracy 
among the elements of a noble character, says every 
boy and girl should state the exact truth, do everything 
just right, and learn the exact meaning of each lesson. 
He illustrates the importance of accuracy by this story. 
‘Two boys worked in the same store. They were named 
John and James. 


‘Their duties were alike, and they were required to 
be at the store at half-past seven in the morning. 

John was always there on the minute, or a few min- 
utes before the time; James came the same number of 
minutes after. When John arranged the goods in the 
windows they were accurately marked and priced; 
John often forgot to put the number on, or priced them 
incorrectly. 

‘These are only two of the things which marked tho 
distinction between the two boys. But every day and 
week they grew further apart—John doing his work 
accurately, and therefore well; James slighting all he 
conveniently could. 

Soon John was promoted for carefulness in his dutics. 
James was warned to alter his manner, and because he 
continued careless, was finally discharged. 

The accurate boy, because of his carefulnes 
honesty and good judgment, grew to be a wealth; 
made mati. Men liked to deal with him; they ‘were 
sure of being treated fairly. 

James tried several positions, but lost them on ac- 
count of his inaccuracy in little details, and though he 
xets through the world somehow, he has not the happi- 
ness and success which with the same opportu 
John achieved. 





(ag 
A SHARK STORY. 


A shark story is told in Chambers’s Journal, the 
scene of which is laid off Greytown, Central America. 
A life-boat, attached to an English ship, had been sent 
in, and, while crossing the bar of the San Juan River, 
upset, precipitating the crew, the white officers and ten 
negroes, into the water. “I felt,” says the narrator, 
“that my life was not worth half an hour’s purchase. 


“The cockewain of the boat, a weakly black man, rose 
alongalde of me after the plunge. He was in great ter- 
ror; and [ felt that even ff the sharks did not harm him, 
he could searcely reach the shore without help. So I 
encouraged him’ by telling him I would swim by him, 
and give him a hand if he felt tired. 

“(No tired, massa; neber live to be tired. Took at 
dem round us.’ 

“7 felt that he was about as close to the truth as possi- 
ble, for we were literally in the centre of a schvol of 
sharks, whose black, triangular fins we could see on all 
sides sailing around us. 

“As the beach was guite close, we first endeavored to 
make that, but soon discovered thut the current wus so 














strong that we made no headway; and we were forced 
to turn toward the boat, which was a hundred and fifty 
yards away, drifling out to sea, turned upside down, 
With the rest of the crew astride on her keel. 

“There was nothing, however, for it but to swim to 
her; and aided by the strong current, we soon short- 
ened the distance. 

“All this time the sharks were around ua, making, I 
fancied, smaller circles, and once ur twice I thought 1 
felt something touch my feet with a rush, as these hor- 
rid brutes do before they bite. If it was my imagina- 
tion, it was nota great stretch, however, for we had not 
got twenty yards ahead of the spot when my compan- 
fon sbricked, threw up his arms, and disappeared be- 
neath the waves. 

“(A rush of black fing, and their sudden disappearance 
under water, was the last thing I remember, until 1 
found myself alongside our ship, in the stern-sheets of 
the cutter which bad been sent to the rescue.” 

ge 
ADULTERATED COFFEE. 

Chicory, carrots, caramel and date-seeds are the 
substances commonly used to adulterate ground cof- 
fee. A few simple tests will show the housckeeper 
whether she bas purcbased pure or adulterated coffee. 
Take a little of the coffee and press it between the 
fingers, or give it a squeeze in the paper in which it is 
bought; if genuine, it will not form u coherent mass, as 
coffee grains arc hard and do not readily adhere to each 
other; but if the grains stick to each other and form a 
sort of “cake,” we may be pretty aure of adulteration 
in the shape of chicory, for the grains of chiccory are 
softer and more open, and adhere without difficulty 
when squeezed. 

Again, if we place a few grains in a saucer and moist 
en them with a little cold water, chiccory will very 
quickly become soft like bread-crumbs, while coffee 
will take a long time to soften. 

A third test: Take a winc-glass or a tumbler-full of 
water, and gently drop a pinch of the ground coffee on 
the surface of the water without stirring or agitating; 
genuine coffee will flont for some time, whilst chiecory 
or any other oft rout will soon sink. 

Chiccory or caramel will cause a yellowish or brown- 
ish color to diffuse rapidly through the water, while 
puge coffee will give no sensible tint under such cir- 
cumstances for a considerable length of time. 

“Coffee mixturea” or ‘coffee improvers” should be 
avoided. They seldom consist ot anything but chiccory 
and caramel. 

“French coffee,” ao widely used at present, fs gener- 
ally ground coffee, the beans of which have been roasted 
with a certain amount of sugar, which, coating over the 
bean, bas retained more of the original aroma than in 
ordinary coffee; but this, of course, at the expense of 


the reduced percentage of coffee due to the presence of 
the caramel. 








ee 
RACING FOR A BRIDE. 

A railroad race for a lost bride, which recently oc- 
curred on the Union Pacific Railroad, is thus described. 
A newly married couple occupied seats fy a Pullman 
car, and while the train halted at Sidney the bridegroom 
alighted, as he said, “to stretch his legs after the long 
ride.” 

‘The train started sooner than he expected, and after 
running some distance in the hope that one of the con- 
ductors would sce him and stop the train, he aban- 
doned the pursuit on foot. 

But he knew his young bride would be alarmed by 
his absence, and having plenty of money with him, he 
clambered into the cab of a locomotive standing on a 


side traci | made friends with the engineer, and Induced 
him to gulguthority for a flying 








rF : 
Of theyfwent at full speed, the pursuing husband 


shoveling in the coal. A stern chase ensued, for the 
other locomotive was making up lost time, but it was 
successful, for thirty-seven miles west of Sidney he re- 
gained possession of his wif 

But for the fortunate circumstance of the unemployed 
locomotive being at hand, the bridegroom might have 
suffered much annoyance from the results of bis heed- 
leasness. 








—— 


A STREET INCIDENT. 

One is inclined to give more credit to the kind-heart- 
edness that runs to the ald of a distressed beast than 
when the same quality is exhibited towards human be- 
ings, because ft implics not only the right feeling 
towards one’s feliow-men, but enough of ft to spare. A 
city lawyer was one morning walking up a long hill, 
when he saw an old broken-down horse vainly endeav- 
oring to drag a heavy load of bricks up the ascent. 


The lash of the driver failed to make the poor crea- 
ture do what was impossible. On the footpath were a 
party of young men going to thelr several occupations 
of clerks and shopmen—light-hearted fellows. 

They no sooner caught sight of the horse in {ts dis- 
tress than they darted off to the rescue, and half dragged 
anc If carried the cart to the top of the hill, where 
the difficulty was over. 

The poor old horse seemed gratefully to understand 
what was done for his help. The gentleman who wit- 
nessed the scene, atranger as he was to the young men, 
could not belp shaking hands all round with them in 
the common brotherhood of humanity.— Visitor. 
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A SMALL HEROINE. 

Children four years old are not, as a rule, competent 
to be left alone with “the baby.” Is there one in a 
thousand of such wee nurses that could have done as 
well as the little Dakota girl did? It is a story of tho 
Weatern floods, told in the Cincinnati Commercial : 


She was a little girl only four years old, and was left 
alone with a baby a year old while the mother went out 
for a day's work. While the good old auntie was busy 
over soapeuds, she heard rome boys shouting,— 

“The Dakota is out of its banks!” 

She atarted bareheaded toward her dwelling, and saw 
the water whirling around it five or six feet deep. The 
poor old woman was frantic, and a member of the life- 
saving crew took her in and ferried her to the door. 

There was not a sound; the poor little oncs must 
have drowned. The mother’s crics brought a curly 
bead to the window. 

“Here we 1, mammy; I fetched sissy up in the loft, 
’cause there is water down there.” 

‘Then the baby was lifted up by the small arms to sce 
mammy, and in a few minutes both the little folks were 
enjoying their first ride ina boat. 


—__+—__ 


A TIED WRIST. 


Boys are too often cured of bad judgment only by a 
melancholy example, or by suffering for it themselves. 
The Merillan (Wis.) Leader relates a sad and fatal 
accident that will suggest carefulness to all who read it. 

George Ives, a boy twelve years old, started to ride 
one of his father’s horses to water with the halter fas- 
tened around bis wrist. The horse ran away with him, 
iroming bim off, and dragging him on the ground and 
among the stumps, crushing his head and one arm al- 


most to a jelly. He was alive when picked w 
dled ina few momente. P prea 


ee eee. Fo 


THE other morning, says a Nevada paper, Rev. Mr 
Willis offered the Lord’s prayer in the Senate. When 
he had finished, Doolin leaned over to Hammond and 
remarked, ‘He stole that prayer, and I'll met on it. I 


heard the same ideas expressed Jy Eureka at a funeral 
over two years ago. 
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Advice to ladies and gentlemen, Don’t buy anew pair 
of boots unless you have German Corn Remover. 25ets. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Strengthens the system by quieting the nervous agita- 
tion, [Com, 

+ 
Nestle’s Milk Food. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of Impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring: 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection, 
Nestle’s Mitk Food {s the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com, 
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9INPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
deverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold 
fruggists, or sent by mail on reeeint of 25cta. Address, CH. 
BR. HIRES, Manufacturer, 43N.Delaware av,, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Music, 4. per foot. dMustrated Catalugues free, 

THEO. d HARBACI.80 Vilbert St-Pbiladeiphia, Pa, 
New York Agency &Salesroom of the 
Columbia Bicycles 
and the 
Horseman Rubber Tire Bicycle, 
With Steel Spokes, 

2 Inch, $18, 36, S25, 42, S35. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
E. I. HORSEMAN, 

80 & 82 William St., N.Y. 


103 Milk Street, 












X'S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, casy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order of become shi It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penctra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $49 to 8150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, men! i 













PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing, Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always for use, “A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their Individuality in writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER 
AND KNEADER. 
























Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough before baking where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage, DUTCHER TEMPLE CO., Sole Manufactur- 
ers and General Agents, Hopedale, Mass, 











POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes auch light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. 
Can be eaten by dyspeptic without fear of the illsresu 
ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold only in cay 
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made. The wheels 
have Steel Wire Spokes, 
and genuine Kuabber 





finest Bersamer Steel, 
<= Se =" Front Forks are made 
of solid Malleable Iron, with Stee] Handle Hollow 
Tapered Back Bone, Malleable Iron Hub, Sulid Steel 
Axle, Spring Leather Saddle, All main bearin 
jJustable. Handsomely painted and striped. 


Dia. Froct = For wit 
Woes Tue” Babe 
$7.00 






No larger sizes made, 
receipt of price, For furth Information se! 
cent stamp for illustrated Price List of all kinds of Bi- 
cycles and General Sporting Goods, 
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HEEBNER'S LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWER 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. | 
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achine. 
“Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Ma- 
chine, cle, Send for Catalogue. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use, “Colum- 
bias” ary the favorite with 
riders, and thelr superiority in 
beauty, structure and finish, is 
acknowledged by all. Send 3c 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with 
price Ists and full information. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the y as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast= 
ening. It is Just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings. sportsmen, ete. Good for-the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for in- 
valids or children. Sent on receipt of price. or C. 0. D. 











For 50 cts, extra, with order, I will prepay expressage 
to any railroad station cast of Misadesip y itiver, and 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line. For Bs cents in 


Minnesota, Missourt and lowa. Send for circulars. 
H. W. Lapp. 1(8 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St, N.¥.7 
997 Arch St., Phila.; and 9 Market St., Chicago. 











GRAEFENBER 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIALDISEASES, IIEAD- 
ACHE, Bitiousness, Invt- 
GESTION and Fevers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 





NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
To the personal appearance as 
SOUND WHITE TEETH. and 
a little care bestowed upon then) 
in YOUTH will preserve them 
to old age. The FACE, however 
PLAIN, is alw: ADMIRED, 
ifthe mouth 16 decorated witli 
) CLEAN, WHITE TEE . 
PARENTS should-cee that their 
children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 





aSAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DE ‘RICE, 
GUMS, SWEETEN: 
and keeps the teeth free from SCURF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months. Sold by 
druggists. 


CHAMPLIN’S ‘This fragrant and exquisite 
cosmetic offers to all who desire 
to have a beautiful complexion, 

LIQUID lan article not only absolutely 
safe, but possessing the most 

P EA RL ing and preserving the skin. 

2 |Sold by all druggists. 50 cents 
per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
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NO OORDS OB BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
TARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N. YT. 


valuable qualities for beautify- 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
















































scissors and needle. But such thoughts came 
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forbidden the wind to blow. Hester felt a kinship 
with the little fatherless and motherless Maud; 
and every time she thought of her, sick and on 
her pillow, she would start up, amd if she could, 
would run for that room, although only to be in- 


For some time after this, Miss Marks kept Hes- | tercepted on the way. 


ter with herself the greater part of the day, and 


“I—I can’t help it,” she said, when one of the 


she saw but little of Marcia, while her teacher pa- | nurses found her. “They’re all I have, and they’re 


tiently explained to her all those beginnings 
of knowledge whose ahsence might have 
shamed her, if exposed. 

In those early days, when Hester was ex- 
ploring the fearful mystery of the reason for 
carrying ten, she little thought of the time, 
although her efforts were directed towards 
nothing else, when, owing to Miss Marks’ 
determination, she would carry back to her 
Islands not only a thorough education in 
books, but in all the arts of the kitchen, the 





chiefly in the long summer vacations, when 
_ the other girls went to their homes, and she 
was left alone with Miss Marks and the ser- 
vants. 
In one light, Hester was not altogether, it 
“might be said, a new experience to Miss 
Marks. In herown young days, Miss Marks 
_ had dreamed of leading the same life that 
_ fate seemed to have marked ont for Hester's 
: e, and had longed to help forward the 
in obscure corners of the earth; but 
nees had led her to sacrifice her 
and she had found as useful a lot at 
But, owing to that, she felt a peculiar 
Hester, as if she had her own 
childhood back again in her. 
even if she had recalled no’ memories, 
Jittle melancholy figure, and the longing. 
1g out on the dreary winter scene, 
‘must have seemed to her like the 
ofall things pleasant—that face could 
aye done anything but touch her heart. 
e winter was not long on that south- 
e of New England, whose winds blew 
the Gulf-stream, and there was little 
; and with the coming of spring Hester 
m to mingle more with the girls, and 
some of the public recitations. 
a little May Roberts and Maud Smith 
ld be in advance of her was something 
e could not endure, and she often timidly 
d Marcia to hear one lesson befure the 
in order to surprise Miss Marks with 
guble lesson; until at last she had passed 
little people, and began to feel as if she 
‘were really on the road toward graduation. 
a But with all her industry and earnestness, 
she was perpetually doing something that 
. those about her. For, without any 
, Surrounded by servants who were 
rtually slaves, since her birth; and left in 
“ir hands a good deal by her father, who 
to be absent and about his business, she 
was untamed and undisciplined, and her 
tempers and impulses were always bursting 
‘up like flames through volcanic soil. 

If she ever should acquire a mastery over 
them, Miss Marks felt that it would be a 
greater victory than any of the other scholars 
—who had been trained from their cradles toa 
certain degree of self-control—would be called on 
to make, and she saw that punishments arousing 
resentment and anger would not answer with 
Hester, and she took peculiar pains to address her 
reason. 

Meanwhile, having outstripped her, Hester felt 
a vast pleasure in occasionally hearing Maud’s 
little lesson. She was exceedingly severe with 
ber; but, when the task was done, she half-smoth- 
ered her with caresses; and then the two had 
great enjoyment together with a sick kitten, which 
they found and nursed, and which Hester—feeling 
unable to part with it—took into class-room one 
day, only to have it-seized by Miss Brown and 
flung out the window. White with horror, Hester 
was after it in a moment—to no avail; and after a 
long search, little Maud and she went to bed with 
sore throats, and Maud fairly cried herself ill. 

Maud was worse next day, with symptoms that 
caused the doctor to order her to be separated 

from the rest of the school, fearing contagion. 
The child, who had spent lately a couple of nights 
at her sister's, where they had diphtheria, had, 
possibly, he said, caught it there. 
Hester, who tried to follow her into the distant 
room, was turned back and forbidden to enter that 
upper hall again. But one might as well Lave 







































both in there.” For Miss Marks had scarcely left 
the child since she bad been taken ill. 

But, indignant with her next and less gentle re- 
pulse, she stamped her foot and cried, ‘Nobody 
has a right to forbid me! I did not promise to 
obey servants! Servants cannot represent my 
father! I promised to obey when it was right. 
But Maud wants me,—I know she wants me; it is 
right I should go, and I will! When I say I will 
go, Iwill!” 

“Perhaps you will,” said Miss Brown, taking 
hold of her and shaking her till her teeth chat- 
tered. “But it’s the law that no young lady 
mounts that staircase, and I don’t think you 
will.” 

But when, on the second day, a rumor went 
through the school—which the doctor did not 
think it best yet to scatter—that little Maud would 
not live, a wilderness of Miss Browns could not 
have kept Hester away. 

She lay for hours, that night, with her eyes wide 
open, and her heart shaking her from head to foot ; 
and just as the dawn was gray, she left her bed, 
and stole, barefooted and shivering, from alcove 
to alcove, past the sleeping watch-dog of a Mad- 
ame Cherdidi, who alternated weeks in the dormi- 
tory with Miss Brown, and tbrough the long halls, 
and up the distant flights of stairs, to the door 
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that had been barred against her. She softly 
turned the handle and peered in. 

It was achamber looking to the east; and the 
sunrise was just sending one long golden shaft 
through the window. It fell on Miss Marks and 
on the bed at whose head she was standing; and 
Hester never forgot the vision it gave her,—the 
vision of that little frost-sealed face, with its soft 
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called it an exercise in obedience ?—obedience to 
the laws of this school, which, perhaps, you do 
not yet regard quite as you should. 

“All those great worlds, those stars that you 
have seen moving overhead to-night, obey law,— 
the law that sends them on their way. If every 
star set up its own opinion of what it is best to do, 
do you think there would he anything ‘but shoot- 

ing stars to be seen? Our Lord Himself is 
law; and law obeys itself, for it never va- 
ries. Do you know of any reason why you 
also should not obey lav 

And if Hester did not altogether under- 
stand the words at the time, she did the 
spirit; and for a long while it seemed to 
her as it, between little Maud and the stars, 
she had looked some way into heaven. 

Meanwhile, the heart of Marcia Meyer, 
herself no more favored than Hester was by 
Miss Brown, who used to call her “that tall, 
wough, wude Miss Meyer,” had been moved 
by the little desolate stranger, and she be- 
came Hester’s ardent adherent, and was 
quite ready to fight her battles if she had 
any. 

In return, Hester, drawn still nearer to 
Marcia now that Maud was gone, did for 
her the only things she knew how, and se- 
cretly —so that Marcia might some day 
amaze the girls with her accomplishment— 
taught her to play a fandango on her guitar, 
and an accompaniment to a song that 
sounded very well in thé deep contralto 
tones of Marcia’s voice. 

And one day, crying over the dreadful 








governed by, fanot ¢ +, and. what it all meant 


why one wi 


any way, Marcia ha found her, and taking 
the book, had made the whole thing clear 
as looking through crystal, and by some 
seeret spring had suddenly opened her eyes 
to all the wide firmament of grammar. 

, Then Hester, cudgelling her brain for 
something further with which she might 
please her, enticed her, as soon as the 
warmer weather came, in the twilight of the 
recreation hour, down to the water's edge at 
the foot of the garden, evening after evening, 
and floated her in the water with her till she 
had fairly taught her how to swim and to 
swim more than tolerably well. For Marcia 
was afraid of nothing, and as soon as she 
saw Hester diving under water like a duck, 
she was determined she would do the same 
thing. 

And so they stole up out of the water one 
evening, in their long dripping night-dress- 
es, like two little mermaids, only to be 
pounced upon by Miss Brown, who dragged 
them before Miss Marks, where thcy stood 
in pools of water soaking from their one 
garment, their hair, their elbows, their noses 
and their ten tingers. 

“T thought mischief was bwewing, Miss 
Marks, with these childwen’s heads together 
evewy spare hour. And now, you see, half 
the young ladies will be dwowned by her 





hair about it, like that of some heavenward-float- | before term closes!” 


ing cherub, and on Miss Marks standing there, 
pale with her watching and care, and with such a 
sweet and solemn smile upon her lips, seeming to 
Hester’s gaze like the great white carved angel 
she had once seen in a church before she reached 
Waterways. 

“I thought, oh, I thought she wanted me!” 
sobbed Hester. ‘But I see she couldn’t have 
wanted me while she had you! And now she 
wants nobody !” 

Some time after this, when things had taken 
their usual course again, when the disinfecting 
was all done, and no second case had occurred, 
Miss Marks made her only reference to Héster’s 
disobedience in mounting the stairs. 

She had taken a number of the girls, on a bril- 
liant starlight night, to point out to them the con- 
stellations,—the Northern Cross, as beautiful as 
the southern, if not so glorious; that hunter of the 
heavens, Orion, with his sword and belt and shield 
and hound; the swarm of Pleiades; those stars 
that make the face of the bull which Orion hunts; 





“Put them to bed directly, Miss Brown, before 
they catch their death,” said Miss Marks. “They 
already have been too long in their wet things, 
and we will talk of this to-morrow.” 

In the morning after prayers, and before the 
classes separated, Miss Marks summoned Hester 
to her desk, and said, “Should you like to take a 
class in swimming, Hester ?” 

Hester in a moment understood the good lady's 
intention to instruct her that she need not do in 
secret that which it was not wrong in itself to do, 
and also to let her show the girls that she, too, 
had some knowledge worth imparting, and assent- 
ed gladly. ‘And you feel perfectly competent ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, Miss Marks,” she exclaimed. 
“There is nothing I can’t do in the water! I can 
live in it. And I can teach them to swim, to float, 
to dive, to sew in it, to read a book in it, to live in 
it, too! TI could—I could—teach"—— 

“Teach me?” said Miss Marks, looking down 
into the wistful eyes. ‘Well, you shall, at some: 
time. Young ladies,” said Miss Marks then, ad- 





the rainy Hyades that ‘‘vex the dim seas;” and a | dressing the school, “how many of you would like 


great yellow unwinking planet. ‘ 
“Hester,” said Miss Marks, walking back to th 


to learn to swim ?” 
Every hand in the room rose in an iistant, and 


house alone with her, “I suppose you would call | in some instances two of them, like a rosy swarm 
that an exercise in astronomy. What if you! of little flames. 
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“Well, I never!” murmured Miss Brown, mau- 
dibly. “Wewarding her for it, as sure as my 
name is Bwown!" 

“Not so fast,” said Miss Marks. “I think the 
teacher of natation can receive only a half dozen 
in her class at first; and although in future I will 
make entrance to the class a reward of merit, the 
members of the first class may be chosen by the 
teacher herself.” 

“You know I have an assistant,” whispered 
Hester, alittle archly. ‘Marcia swims pretty well.” 

“Then, with Marcia to share your labors, we 
will designate ten.” 

“J shouldn't like to choose,” murmured Hester, 
“any but you and Miss Brown.” 

“Miss Bwown, indeed!” murmured that indi- 
yidual, with a toss, secing Hester's chance of re- 
yenging herself for numerous wrongs by catching 
her hair, or holding her nose under water. “Not 
while she wemaius in her senses!” 

“Let me choose them, Miss Marks!” cried Mar- 
cia, in reply to Miss Marks’ bow at her uplifted 
hand. 

“I don’t know about that Marcia,” answered 
Miss Marks. “I think you knew it was doubtful 
whether you were doing right or not; but Hester, 
who has always been aecustomed to the water, 
because in the South Sea Islands people are al- 
most as much in water as on land—Hester had 
no idea of any disapproval. I will name them 
myself. Bella Brook”—— 

“T'll just hold her head down till she begs for 
mercy, for not prompting me yesterday,” whis- 
pered Marcia. 

“Fanny Doane, Sally Martin, Margaret Payson, 
Hilda —— I feel very much encouraged by your 
nods of approval, Miss Meyer!” And then as 
Marcia blushed and laughed, and whispering 
something very rapidly, hid her face behind her 
desk-cover, she went on and named the rest. 

And that sunset the first lesson was given, the 
whole school being allowed to go down to the foot 
of the garden and witness some preparatory ¢ 
cises in the shape of an exhibition of Hester's 
powers in the water. 

She dived from the top of the great rock, scooted 
under the surface and came up ata distance, stood 
in it, lay on her back on it and made believe read 
a letter which she couldn't read, and finally put- 
ting one arm round Marcia’s neck, went: floating 
away with her as if they had been a pair of s 
nymphs, while the whole school were wild over it. 

It occurred to Miss Marks that she needed no 
better tem of rewards and punishments than. 
the swimming school would afford her. 

“And when they have learned to swim, Miss 
Marks,” cried Hester, “I can teach them to row!” 





























structions to cach girl of her class by hers 
ain a little p,” she said gaily to Marcia, “but 
then, you see, savages have their us 

“I weally should like to see the use of thi: 
Qiurmured Miss Brown to herself, from her post 
of observation. “DPwetty work it will be if Mr. 
Marquand’s boys find it out and come swimming 
over! I would weally be willing to wager that 
that little wogue deliberwately planned the whole 
thing, the minx!” 

But Miss Brown was not entirely correct. It 
was not Hester, but Marcia, who had ever thought 
of such a possibility. As for Hester, she did not 
even know that there was such a person as Mr. 
Marquand, still less that he was a clergyman at 
the head of a school tor boys just across the bay 

It would not have entered her wildest dreams to 
imagine such a thing as the young gentlemen 
swimming across the little bay, in their bathing 
suits, for the sake of seeing Bella Brook, Marcia 
Meyer, and that demure little puss, Charlotte Ris- 
ley. 


If, 1 





















Miss Wisley,” said Miss Brown once with 
much truth, ‘“wequires untiwing watchfulness.” 
And when Miss Brown saw Miss Risley and Miss 
Brook making their stout ticking swimming suits 
uncommonly coquettish, all the detective in her 
rose; she determined to haye an eye on them, and 
she thought it would go hard if, between herself 
and Mr. Marquand’s tutors, any such gayeties 
could be successful. 

It certainly would not be Mr. Marquand’s fault, 
she knew; for never were boys more jealously 
guarded from the wiles of a female seminary than 
his, what with himself, his tutors and his dogs. 
Yet something told Miss Brown that what boys 
wanted to do they would, if they bad to slide 
down the lightning rod to do it. 

(To be continued.) 


—+o+____ 
A SATIRE. 


That curiosity that seeks to know the private 
life of public men is aptly taken off by an Eng- 
lish paper’s reply to a correspondent. 

“Mr. Gladstone rises at five o’clock every morn- 








Kye and takes horse exercise in his dressing-gown 


and slippers. He then returns to his residence, 
~vhere one of his sons, W. H. or Herbert, is in at- 
tendance. Father and son then have a few rounds 
with the gloves, after which the Premier has a 
cold bath and his breakfast. 

“Mr. Gladstone always sits down to breakfast 
in evening dress, and to this habit he ascribes his 
remarkable success in life. After breakfast the 
Premier spends an hour in his wife's boudoir, adds 
up the butcher’s book for her, makes out her list 
for the co-operative stores and assists her in paint- 
ing on china, sticking seaweed and other innocent 
amusements. 





“At noon, Mr. Gladstone takes off his coat and 
settles down to work; he is employed with his 
secretaries for two hours, and frequently in one 
day uses up twelve gross of post cards, six reams 
of note paper, two thousand envelopes, half a ton 
of sealing wax, forty boxes of steel nibs, four 
gross of quill pens and twelve hogsheads of ink. 

“Mr. Gladstone lunches at one, and always on 
cold boiled beef and pickled cabbage. To this 
habit he attributes the financial success of his bud- 
gets. 

“In the afternoon, he goes to the House ona 
bicycle and attends the debates. When speaking, 
Mr. Gladstone always has a peppercorn beneath 
his tongue. It strengthens the voice and causes 
that rounding of the period for which he is fa- 
mous. 

“The Premier’s dinner always consists of three 
courses—toad-in-the-hole, cheese and onions and 
a baked apple. 

“He frequently sits up all night, and rises again 
in the morning. No matter what time he gets 
home, he always breaks the ice in the pond in his 
garden and plunges ini before retiring to rest. 

“In private life the Premier is as playful as a 
kitten, and will often run out on all fours to meet 
an illustrious visitor in the hall, bark like a dug 
and pretend to have hydrophobia.” 
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OF THE PEOPLE. 


He breaks his birth’s invidions ba 
And » the skirts of happy cha 
And breasts the blows of elreé 

‘And grupples with his evening star. 


And, moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes, on Fo ‘ownlng slope, 
‘The pillar of a people's hop 
The ceutre of a world’s desire. 
4 
For the Companion. 
ADRIFT, 


He was always the first at the nets in the morn- 
ing, and the last to leave the beach in the evening 
when the tide went out. My attention was drawn 
to the bright-faced, active little fellow long before 
I knew his name. 

At last we became acquainted, and Darto Albers 
never passed my favorite seat near the beach 
without stopping to exchange a word or two. He 
introduced me to his father, too,—a bronzed, 
weather-beateu fisherman, who scldom spoke and 
never smiled. 

Life seemed a very hard thing to this weather- 
beaten fisherman, and I used to wonder how Darto, 
who was his only child, and whose mother was 
dead, managed to keep such a merry face and 
cheery yoice in such a grim: home atmosphere as 
his must be. 
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ab On a nt eect he dy bs pie 


to witness a pitched battle between Dario and a 
flat-nosed, red-headed boy with a disagreeable 
squint in his ey He was shouting at the top of 
his ueaky voice,— oe 

“You Darto Albers—you own the sea, Ireckon, 
and all the fish in it, too, don’t ye? I'm to ask 
you whar I'm to set my shrimp-bags, is 1? They're 
a-goin’ right here! You hearme? Now you just 
lay your black paws on ’em, you half-mgger, if 
you dare!" 

“But I tell you, Bill,” screamed Darto, “dat I 
set Pere Lacoste’s bags dere every night, and you 
knows it, too. What for you want to take de 
poor old man’s slffimps? It’s all he got to make 
he livin’. You let him alone.” 

“L'll let him and you both alone, just this way, 
you nigger,” and Bill squared off and would have 
hit Darto full in the chest if the little fellow hadn't 
sprung on one side. 

Then they both went at it tooth and nail. Bill 
was the sturdiest, and scemed to know something 
about boxing, but Darto leaped and dodged and 
planted his blows so well that I could see he would 
be the victor, barring some accident. 

The young readers of the Companion will think, 
Tam sure, that I ought to have stopped the fight. 
But Lam anervous, rheumatic old gentleman who 
would have come to grief between those two pairs 
of sturdy fists. Besides, I saw that Pere Lacoste’s 
champion was getting the best of it, and the fight 
was soon ended. The bully was obliged to cry 
“enough,” but as he limped away, he turned his 
bruised face to Darto, and shook his fist. 

“I'll fix you and yere old shrimp-bags, see ef I 
don't. Laint donc with you yet. I aint 'custom- 
ed to fight with jumping-jacks, but you jest wait, 














I say! 

Darto canic up to the beach where I was sitting, 
with his face as black and blue as was his antago- 
nist’s, and covered with dust. The usual smile 
had lett his lips, which were now rather too swol- 
len for smiles. I soon found out, however, that 
the bruises were not the cause of his unusual 
gravity. 

“You heard dat boy, monsicur ?” he said, with 
a terrible frown. “Ah, he is one ‘vilain’ [wicked] 
boy. All de time he try to hurt me, and he tell 
lies to make de people not buy my fish. But dey 
knows me. He will do bad to poor old Pere La- 
coste’s shrimp-bags. Ah, poor Pere Lacoste he s0 
poor, and he legs all blowed away by de cannon 
in de war.” 

“What relation {s he to you, Darto ?” I asked. 
“Is he your uncle, or your grandfather ?” 

“Ah, no, monsicur, he is no ‘parent’ [kin] tome. 
Ye old, he poor, and nobody to help him. I say, 
‘Pere Lacoste, give me your bags and I will set 
him and tend to him.’ Two, tree nights I set him, 
and he full of shrimp, and de old man he glad 
wiz mie, for he get plenty bread and meat for he 





shrimp. But Bill say he will feex him, and ah, 
mon Dieu! he will feex him if he can get him.” 

“Can't you watch the nets ?" Lasked in French, 
for l saw that Darto was getting his “hims” mixed 
up in such inextricable confusion that, whether he 
meant the shrimp-bags, or old Lacoste, or himself, 
it was diflicult to tell. 

“Monsicur speaks French,” with a bright look 
of relict, “and I never knew it.” And theu he went 
on rapidly, his gestures emphasizing every word. 

“Yes, certainly, I will watch the nets. Does 
monsieur see yonder pretty bluc boat at the end 
of that long pier? That is my boat,” with a 
proud look; “yes, my own. A rich gentleman 
who used to go out fishing with me last summer 
gave it to me when he went away. Ah, if mon- 
sieur could only sce it skim over the water like a 
bird! 

“That's why we call it the Stra//ow. There, 
right by the boat, I fasten Pere Lacoste’s shrimp- 
bags. ‘It is a good place for them, but Bill will 
be atter them to-night. I will sleep in my boat— 
T often do—and then I will hear him if he meddles 
with the bags.” 

“You are taking a great deal of pains for an old 
man who is nothing to you.” 

“Did monsicur say ‘nothing tome!" with a 
surprised look in his clear, childish eyes. “But he 
is old and poor and has no one to do for him.” 
And then he looked at me as much as to say, “If 
being old and poor and friendless does not give 
him a claim to help from others, what does ?” 

I must acknowledge I felt rebuked by the boy's 
words and the question in his eyes. Nothing 
shames worldly wisdom more than the perplexed 
and uncomprehending look with which children 
sometinies receive selish maxims. So I hastened 
to turn the conversation. 

“T would like very much to take a sail in your 
pretty buat, Darto. I want to go over to Ship 
Island. When can you take me?” 

“Any day, monsicur, but to-morrow. My sail 
was torn in the storm last week, and my father 
hag taken it home to mend it. One of my oars, 
too, is broken, and Michel is making mea new 
one. Saturday I will be ready for monsicur,” 
and he ran off. 

The following morning I was sitting under a 
large oak near the beach, wondering why Darto 
had not made his appearance, when old Albers 
caine up to me. Usually he passed me with a 
surly nod, but to-day, tomy surprise, he paused 
and spoke to me. 

“Has monsicur scen Darto this morning ?” 

“No, not since last evening, when he told me he 
was going to watch some abirhnp: ays, and would 
spend the night in his be 

MUat blo haat § nat them andieis wap Lhe 
Darto to go tishing in the morning without break- 
fast. No one has seen him this Inorniyg, and 
there was a strong wind last night.” 

I did not suppose it possible the man could have 
uttered so many words at once. He was evidently 
anxious and uneasy, and | thought it strange, tor 
boys are such erratic animals, and of all the spe- 
cies the fisher-boy is the most erratic. 

Albers, as if moved by some sudden thought, 
turned from me and hurried along the long, nar- 
row wooden pier, which extended into the gulf, 
and at the end of which Darto's boat had been 
fastened. 

I followed him and we stood gazing seaward at 
the multitude of small cratts which dotted the 
water. ‘To me there were any number of them 
that looked like Dfarto’s little blue craft, but the 
keen eyes ofthe fisherman turned from the survey 
with the same troubled look in them. 

Suddenly he glanced downward—we were stand- 
ing at the very end of the pier—and with an ex- 
clamation, Jumped into the water, which was only 
up to his waist, and IL saw him disengaging some- 
thing from an iron ring just above the water. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

With a bound the man was beside me. 

“Look ! look !" he cried, hoarsely, holding up a 
piece of rope; “Darto’s rope has been eut by 
somebody. Not untied, not torn by the wind, 
but cut with a sharp knife. See here,” holding it 
out to several of his friends who had followed 
him. “Darto was in his boat last night and some 
one cut it loose.” 

“Bah!” laughed an old fisherman; “are you 
getting soft-headed in your old age? As if Darto 
isn’t as good a sailor for one of his years as can 
be found anywhere. Why, if some one did cut 
him loose, and he found himself five or ten miles 
out at sea when he wakened, he could sail back as 
well as you or I; or pull himself back for the 
matter of that, though that would be hard on the 
little chap.” 

“But neither sails nor oars were in the boat,” 
Albers said, and the others were silent. They 
looked at each other with dismay, and then the 
old fisherman spoke again. 

“You will want our boats, Albers. We will all 
turn out and look for Darto. He could not have 
drifted far"—— 

“Not drifted far with last night’s wind!” Albers 
groaned. “And he sleeps so sound, so sound. 
Yes, my friends, look for him. You all liked him, 
but to me”—with a gesture of passionate anguish 
—“ah, to me he was all, all!” and he covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Had Darto an encmy ?” asked a young man 
with a stern face. 

The fight of the evening before recurred to my 
memory, and the threats of the hoy who bad been 
punished. 
















































“Yes, yes!" L exclaimed, as I told what [ had 
seen and heard. The poor father clutched my arm. 

“What was his name? Quick! tell me who he 
was.” 

“I don’t know. He had a flat nose and red 
hair. Darto called him Bill.” 

“Bill Connor!” the men cried with one voice. 
“The greatest scamp in Biloxi! A wicked litle 
wretch who ought to be hung. It’s just what the 
cowardly dog was likely to do.” 

Albers was striding off with a dinbolical look 
on his face. The men looked uneasily at each 
other, and one called out, “Hi, neighbor! where 
are you going ?” 

“After Bill Connor,” he called back, sharply. 

“He must not go,” the old fisherman whispered 
to the others. “He will kill the boy. Holloa 
there, Albers! Stop, I want to speak to you. Now 
you must not lose a minute in starting and giving 
these men directions what course each is to take. 
Leave that young scamp to me. I'll not handle 
him with gloves, I tell you, if he és guilty. Don't 
stop here. Just think of Darto, drifting farther 
out to sea every minute.” 

No need now to tell the father to hurry. A few 
long strides took him to the boats, and ina few 
minutes I saw several of them darting in different 
directions on their quest. 

I was deeply interested in the poor boy’s fate. 
and except for the brief intervals required for 
meals, remained on the beach. Towards night, 
one by one the boats returned, but there were no 
tidings of the lost boy. Albers alone remained 
out for two days and nights Twelve days passed 
on, and the fishermen gave up the search as hope- 
less. 

“You have no hope of finding the poor boy ?” 1 
said one morning to the old fishermen I have 
spoken of before. I had made the acquaintance 
of most of those men, my interest in Darto having 
served as an introduction. 

“Find him,—no, we shall not find him; but he 
may have been picked up by a vessel bound to 
Galveston or New Orleans, or further. So many 
are passing backwards and forwards. They would 
not turn out of their course to bring him back. 
He has chances, a good many, but Albers has 
given up.” 

“How does he bear it ?” I asked. 

“Bear it! Why, he is almost mad! He wanted 
to tear Bill Connor to pieces yesterday.” 

“Has Bill Connor confessed ?” 

The man smiled signiticantly. “We have a 
way, monsieur,” he said, “‘of getting the truth out 
of people whether they want to tell or not. Yes, 
Bill confessed that he cut the rope, but he says it 
was a dark night, and that he didn’t know any- 
ledy wae in tho boat. Ho says the ehrimp-hae 
were tied to the rope of the boat, and that his 
knife slipped in cutting them loose, and that lw 
didn’t know he had cut the rope. He wanted to 
revenge himself for the whipping he got by turn- 
ing the bags loose.” 

“Do you believe him ?" I asked. 

“That he didn’t mean to cut the boat loose? 
No, that’s a lie. But I do not think he knew Dar- 
to was in the boat. He's a cowardly cur, and I 
think he speaks the truth.” 

“I suppose you have handed him to the proper 
authorities.” 

Again the same dark smile. 

“He is safe, monsieur; you can be sure of that. 
If Darto does not return,—well, we fishermen have 
a law of our own.” 

“You would not murder him,” I cried, shocked, 
“when ever you say he is not guilty of the worst 
offence ?” 

“No, monsieur, we will not murder him. We 
will give him the same chance for life he gave 
Darto. He shall have a boat in the open seas, 
and we will be kinder than he was, for he sball 
have bread and water for two days.” 

“But will the law of the country allow it?” I 
cried, aghast at their statement. 

“Monsieur, the laws do not interfere much with 
us. We are peaceable, quiet folks. We seldom 
fight or quarrel, and never steal, but most of us 
are Sicilians, and Sicilians do not call in the law 
when it is a question of retribution, or a vendctta. 
Besides, who would prosecute us? You, mon- 
sicur, are not an informer.” 

If I wasn’t, I knew I ought to he in this case: 
but I was bewildered by the man’s cool, quiet 
manner of contemplating such a cruel act. I 
thought it would be time enough to interfere, how- 
ever, if it should prove that the wretched criminal 
was really to be turned adrift. 

Thinking over this when the man left me, I did 
not at first notice that some one had taken the 
other end of the bench on which I sat. When I 
looked up, I saw it was a very queer some one. 
An old, old wrinkled man, with two wooden lezs, 
—a mere “torso” of a man, whom I instantly sur- 
mised must be the Pére Lacoste, who “had been 
blowed to pieces by de cannon.” 

I addressed him in French: 

“You must find it bard work getting down here. 
mon pére.” 

“Ah, yes, mossieu. It has been years since I 
have gone so far from my cabin, but the boys are 
good to me; they would help me here every day if 
I wanted to come. I could not stay within, ah. 
mossieu! No, how could I! I sleep not, I cat 
not, thinking of my good little friend, drifting, 
drifting to his death. He is young, he is strong, 
and starvation does not end people in a hurry. 
Ah, mossieu, to die for me too,—poor, miserable, | 
uscless old wretch!” é 
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“Why insist upon his death?” I asked. “The 
others seem to think he may have been picked up.” 

“That is one chance in fifty, mossieu. Old peo- 
ple are not hopeful, they have gone through so 
much misery. He had not even a crumb of bread 
or a drop of water in his boat. I sometimes feel 
as if 1 would crawl down to some skiff, turn it 
loose, and drift out with the tide, and be done with 
it all. Life is so hard to me,—and now he is gone!” 

He turned his dim, wistful eyes seaward, and 
was silent for a long time. . 

“Here comes the Heroine, pere,” I said, as the 
little weekly steamer came puffing into port. I 
wanted to disturb the poor old fellow’s sad reverie 
by awakening some other interest. 

As the boat landed not far from where we were 
sitting, the usual crowd had collected at the wharf. 
All at once, a loud shout, taken up by a score of 
voices at once, rose in the air. Aman running at 
full spced came towards us, waving his hat, and 
shouting at the top of his lungs,— 

“He's found, Pere Lacoste!—our Darto is on 
the boat! I’m going to tell his father!” and he 
was off like a shot. 

I heard the old man groan, but carried away by 
the general excitement, I forgot him, and hurried 
towards the crowd. 

Yes, there he was, very pale, and so, weak that 
he was leaning on one of the men; but he was 


Darto, for all that, smiling through the tears 


which ran down his cheeks. A crowd was at bis 
heels, questioning, exclaiming, congratulating, in 
one breath. 

He recognized me with a nod and a smile, but 
did not pause. His father was the first considera- 
tion. : 

“Just say one word to poor old Pére Lacoste!” 
one of the men cried. “He has grieved so for 
you. See, he is so overcome he cannot raise his 
head even to look.” 

Overcome he certainly was; but as the crowd 
drew nearer, we saw with awe that a mightier 
monarch than human joy had bent his head and 
silenced his lips. Death had come to him gently 
and pleasantly, for a smile was on his fuce. 

I must hasten to the end. Darto’s story was 
that, when he awoke that terrible morning, he had 
drifted far out of sight of land. He realized in- 
stantly the terrors of his situation, but his only 
hope was that he might drift into the course of 
some passing vessel. 

He was picked up by a Galveston schooner, ap- 
parently dying, but care was lavished on him un- 
til by slow degrees he came back to life. As soon 
as the schooner reached port, he found out that 
the Heroine was to set off for Biloxi in a couple 
of days, and as he was well known to the officers 
and crew, he had no trouble in getting his passage. 

“Did you think it an accident, or did you know 
you had been cut loose, Darto?” I asked, several 
days after his return. 

“Of course I knew the rope had been cut. It 
was hanging to the boat, and I saw it had been 
cut. I knew that nobody but Bill had done it.” 

“Were you very angry with him >” 

“At first, yes. I was furious as agvild animal, 
and if I could have got to him, I am afraid I 
should have tried to kill him. Then, somehow, I 
torgot all about him. It seemed death was com. 


to get a little blood to moisten my tongue!” 
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But one afternoon, toward the end of our oat harvest, 
one of his finest lambs disappeared. On calling the 
flock down to the fold, at sunset, Malcolm discovered 
that a lamb was missing. He epent the whole of the 
next day searching for it, but could get no trace of it 
whatever. 

We concluded that the lamb had been either caught 
by a wild animal or stolen by some person; fer some of 
the neighboring settlers, I am sorry to say, did not 
bear the highest character for honeaty. 

A week or ten days later, another lamb was taken. 
It disappeared, Malcolm thought, while he was prepar- 
ing bis dinner in his little cot, and while the flock was 
in plain sight out near the edge of the timber, not more 
than a hundred rodsaway. After that, he did notallow 
the sheep to be from under his eyes for a minute even, 
when out of the fold. If he bad food to prepare, or 
wished to come down to the farm, he put the flock In 
the pen. 

Yet within less than a fortnight, a third lamb was 
taken. It was taken from the fold, during the night. 
When Malcolm first looked out in the morning, he saw 
that the gate was open, and a pa:t of the flock was out 
feeding around it. ‘The gate had been fastened by a 
large button, and Malcolm thought it might have got 
open accidentally ; but on counting the lambs, another 
was found to have disappeared. 

My brother was greatly troubled and excited over 
this last loss, and the more because no track or trace of 
the strange marnuder could be found. ‘That day he 
Procured a padlock for the gate, drove the pales deeper 
with a sledge, and put in fresh ones, making the pen 
doubly strong; and as my brother Lachlan and myself 
had as much as we could well attend to, to watch the 
fold at home, Malcolm made a bargain with a lad named 
Orrick Thorsen, the son of one of our Swedish neigh. 


On the tops of these two posta we pinned a thi¢k fir 
Pole, like @ band-rail on a bridge, having both the top 
and lower side hewn flat. The top side of it was then 
dug out like a spout, to make a groove, or furrow, for 
the spear, or big arrow. 

Then, at right angles to these first two posts and ar. 
row-spout, we set two other posts, five feet high and 
three or four feet apart. 

A tough ironwood sapling was next cut for the spring: 
pole, and the butt end of it made fast with strong withes 
to the second ect of poste, in such a manner that when 
Vent back and let go, the top end of it would sweep 
along the arrow-spont with great force. It took the 
strength of all four of us together to bend it back to 
the far end of the arrow-spout, where a little wooden 
button, playing on a pivot, was arranged to catch and 
hold it back. ’ 

To the heel of this little button, or trigger, was at- 
tached a strong blackened linc, extending out through 
the thick fir boughs and across the old road to a peg in 
the ground on the other side. Whero this trip-line 
crossed the path, it was not over six or eight inches 
from the ground, and so hidden by the weeds thata 
passer-by would hardly have noticed it, even by day- 
light. 

The arrow, or spear, was a stout, straight stick of 
ironwood, three fect and a half long, green, and would 
have weighed nearly ten pounds. Whatto puton it 
fora point was asubject we pondered for some time, 
there being no blacksmith near us who might have 
forged a spear-head to fit it. 

At length Lachlan thought of a bayonet, which a de- 
serter from a company of Government troops, stationed 
at one of the frontier forts farther to the north, had left 
at our house along with his knapsack and belt the pre- 
vious spring. The fellow had passed the night with us, 





bors, to stay with him nights, to watch the pen by 
turns. They had a gun, and each 
watched three hours at a time. 


For a week neither of them saw or heard anything 


6 Breas suspicious; but then (it was now late In October) there 
ing so fast that I couldn't think of anything else. | came on severe cold south-cast rain, which lasted for 


Then I suffered so much that I didn’t care how | three days. The nights were very foggy and dark; 
soon it came. See how I bit and tore at my arm | and it may be that Orrick was not so vigilant as he 


should have been; for on one of these wet, dark nights, 


I turned with a shudder from the torn flesh. | the fold was broken into and a fourth lamb taken. 


The poor little fisher-boy had had a cruel experi- 


ence. 
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SETTING AN ELG-LED. 
By Angus Macrae. 

In the fall of the fourth year after we settled in Min- 
nesota, which was in 1873, a singular affair occurred, 
for which my two brothers and myself were much cen- 
sured by some of the neighboring settlers. 

‘The little flock of “south-downe” with which we had 
begun our sbeep-farming had so increased from that 
season’s lambs and from some additions we bad pur- 


chased, that it became neceseary to divide them into 


two flocks. 
It fs thought that ebeep thrive better when not more 


No noise was heard in the night; but in the morning 
four of the pales were found to have been torn up from 
the ground; which upon tbat side was but a bed of 
mud from the drenching rain. fi 

‘The boys at once looked for tracks, and were not dis- 
appointed. All about the breach in the pales were nu- 
merous tracks,—but such tracks! They were larger 
than those of a horse or an ox, which, however, they to 
‘a certain extent resembled. Orrick at once pronounced 
them to be the tracks of an animal known in Norway 
and Sweden as an “elg,” a very large species of deer. 

Jim Smithers, a settler from Missouri, who came up 
to look at the foot-prints, said they were moose tracks. 
If they bad been horse tracks, we should have sup- 
posed the thief was on horseback; but they clearly 
were not; and it was hardly to be presumed that any 
thief would have come on the back of a moose. 

The tracks had come from out toward the “big tim- 


than forty or fifty are kept together; and this, at least, | ber,” and we traced them back to it—to a point where 


has been our experience. 

A division.was therefore made, and the second flock 
was taken toa new pasture on atract of high ground, to 
the northwest of our old farm, and bordering an exten- 
sive belt of forest, known as ‘‘the big timber.” 

My brother Malcolm took this flock in charge; and in 
conformity with the law, he built a small log house ocar 
the sheep-pen, and entered his intentions to “home. 
stead” the land, so as in time to have a farm of his own. 

Often, after that, we would not sce bim for two or 
three days atatime. There being as yet no fences, be 
had to watch his flock; and, besides, he bad to cut and 
stack hay enough to carry the sheep through the win- 
ter. .As, in Minneaota, sheep must be fed from five 
“to six months, this last was no small matter. 

But while harvesting our oats, Malcolm worked with 
us on the old farm, having as yet no tillage on bis new 
tract. "We bad elghteen acres in oats; and, in fact, we 
had little else, in the way of grain crops; for oats wero 
better than any other grain for sheep; and as for our- 
selves, wo still retained our old country fondness for 
oatmeal. 

Oat harvest held with us through August and Sep. 
tember. Malcolm would work with us for a few hours 
at a time, then go back over the hills to look at bis flock. 
He had twenty old ewes and twenty-nine plump lambs, 
now grown almost as large asthe sheep. Thus far he 
had not lost a single lamb. Every night he carefully 
folded bie flock tn a pen, or yard, enclosed with high, 
strong pales, set closely together, 


several years previously some lumbermen had a winter 
road for sledding out oak, but which was now much 
bush-grown. 

Along this old trail, the great foot-marks of the ani- 
mal were here and there visible for half a mile; but at 
length we lost them; and though we followed the old 
road for along distance, and hunted in the woods all 
that day in the rain, nothing further was discovered. 

Either that day or the next, Orrick Thorsen, of 
whom I bave spoken, proposed setting an ‘“‘elg-led” 
for the marauder. 

An elg-led {a @ device employed in northern Sweden 
for spearing the “‘elg.” Orrick knew how these traps 
were made, and he pointed out a spot by the old winter 
road, through the timber, which he declared was just 
the place for an elg-led. It was where a lot of little 
low, bushy firs skirted the trail. 

Malcolm agreed to the proposal, and the next fore- 
noon he, Lachlan, Orrick and myself took a crowbar, 
axes and other tools and went up to the timber and 
constructed one of these traps. 

As I do not suppose that American readers have any 
idea what an elg-led is like, I will give a full descrip- 
tion of the one we set. 

First we planted a stout ash post firmly in the ground, 
seven or eight feet to one side of the path along the old 
road, and where it stood bidden in the firs. 

‘This post we sawed off at exactly four feet above the 
ground. Six feet farther back in the thicket, we set 
another post of the same height, 





but departed very early in the morning, leaving bis ac- 





coutrements and blue coat behind, and 
taking—by mistake no doubt—my bro- 
ther Maicvim’s home-spun frock and 
overalls. 

We broke off the handle of the bayonet, and straight- 
ening out the shank, inserted it as a Jance-point in the 
head of our big arrow. It made a most formidable shaft. 

We were all that day rigging the elg-led. Tbe sun 
had set by the time we bad it in trim and were ready 
to leave ft. 

That evening Lachlan called at the Smithers’, and 
without telling them in so many words of the clg-led, 
he said most emphatically that it would not be safe for 
any one to go hunting in the big timber for atime, at 
least, and that none of the family should go. He would 
tell them the reasun ina few days, A week passed, 
and the trap was not sprung. Orrick changed the 
spring-pole every second day. He and Malcolm watched 
the fold, as usual, each night. 

During the afternoon of the 9th of November, another 
heavy rain set in. It was so cold as to be almost sleet, 
and the wind from the east drove it fiercely. Malcolm 
and Orrick went out at times during the night, but did 
not try to remain out of doors in such a gale. 

‘Yet somo time during the latter part of the night, in 
the midst of this terrific storm, the fold was broken 
into again and a fifth lamb taken. 

‘The first the boys knew of it, however, was at day- 
light, when a Jamb, bamstrung and with a leather cord 
hanging to its fore legs, was seen by them coming from 
out toward the big timber, leaping awkwardly along, 
drenched with rain and mud. 

Upon that they both ran out and found that the pen 
had been entered, as before, by tearing out three or 
four poles. There were numerous moose tracks in the 
mud; and as before, these led out toward the timber. 

Nelther Orrick nor my brother knew what to make 
of it; but they tool: their guns and followed the tracks 
Into the timber, along the old road. Here they lost the 
trail. 

But they kept on to where they had set the elg-led; 
and there, flat in the path, amidst the wet, tangled 
fire-weeds, lay an Indian! He was dead. The heavy 
arrow had killed bim. < 

Horrified at the spectacle, and at what they had done 
to bring about euch a tragedy, both the boys came run- 
ning down to the farm. The neighbors were notified, 
and a party of ten or twelve went back with them. 

Smithers’ folks knew the Indian by sight; he bad 
often called at their place, and his bome+if such it 
could be termed—was with a half-breed Canadian fam- 
ily, living four or five miles off. ‘This family pfobably 

shared the stolen mutton with him. 

‘There was, of course, no doubt that this Indian was 
the thlef. He had wool between hie fingers as he lay 
there. The most conclusive evidence, however, was in 
a pair of muddy moccasins with the hoofs of a moose 
attached to their soles, which he had slung across hie 
back along with his gun. 

‘This at once cleared up the mystery of tho tracks. 
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These moose-hoof moccasins he had already, after en- 
tering the timber, changed for a puir of snow-shoes, 
which he had on when we found him. The snow-shoes 
left no track in the path. It was a wily trick. 

Apparently he bad bad the Iamb on his shoulder 
when he was struck by the arrow. When he fell, the 
Poor creature had scrambled up and run home. 

There were no more lambs stolen; but as I have said, 
some of the settlers blamed us for setting the elg-led. 
Others, however, said that we did just right. And as 
we had not eet it fora man, but for an apimal, our in- 
tentions were not wrong. Atany rate, I am now very 
sorry it was set. 

Whatever may bé the circumstances, there is some- 
thing hopelessly sud in the thonght of having destroyed 
the life of any human being. Such a remembrance no 
one should have, and most persons would make the 
Greatest sacrifice to avuid. 

——+e+— —_ 
THE MORNING WORLD. 
(By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.”] 


He comes down from Youth's mountaln-top; 
Before him Manhood’s glittering plain 
Lies stretched :—vales. hamlets, towers and towas, 
Huge cities, din and silent downs, 
Wide unreaped flelds of shining grain. 


All seems a landscape fair as n 
So easy to be crossed and wont 
No mist the distant ocean hides, 
And overheard majestic rides 
‘The wondrous, never-sctting sun, 





















Gaze on, gaze on. thou eager boy, 
For earth is lovely, life Is grand; 

Yet from the boundary of the plain 

‘Thy faded eyes may turn again 
Wistfully to the morning-land. 


How lovely then o'er wastes of toil 

That long-left mountain-height appearst 
How soft the Hghts and shadows glides 
How the rough places, glorified, 

Transcend whole leagues of level years! 


And staniling by the sea of Death, 

With anchor weighed and sails unfurled, 
tore whose eyes: 
hills of Paradise 












LAWN TENNIS. 

Lawn tennis isa valuable acquisition to our list of out- 
door games. It requires but two or three, and nt the 
most, no more than four players, and only a few square 
yards of level ground; while -ball, foot-ball, crick- 
et and lacrosse each requires a greater number of play- 
ers than it is always convenicnt to assemble at short 
notice, and also a much larger riece of ground. 

For several hundred years the game of tennis has 
been played in France and England, but recently rack- 
ets has partly taken ite piace, being more simple and 
lesa expensive. Both, as formerly played, required a 
building made expressly for them, and the services of a 
marker, or professional teacher. 

Seven or vight years since, a racket-player in England 
conceived the idea of a game in as close imitation of 
rackets as was possible, to be played on the lawn. It 
waa first played with a high net and a very light ball. 
By degrees changes have been introduced into the game, 
adopting more nearly the rules of the indoor game of 
tennis, ‘The weight of the ball has been gradually in- 


creased, and the height of the net correspondingly low- 
ecied, Guu) Une result 1s OUF modern lawn tenDis. 


Lawn tennis can be played on any hard and smooth 
surface, though the superiority of turf seems to be be- 
youd question. It is more inviting to the eye and to 
the foot, aud the grasa gives a better hold to the ball 
than any other surface. 

A grass court should be made of the finest sod, free 
from coarse grasses and from clover, and it should be 
as level as possible. 

The boundary lines of the tennis court aro usually 
painted on the grass with a mixture of whiting, or 
lime, und water. They can also be made by pinning 
down atrips of cotton cloth or canvas, with wire sta- 
ples. Whiting is the best, as it does not injure the 
grass and is easily renewed, 

The net should be white, as itis difficult to sec a col- 
ored one at dusk. The upper part may be bound with 
white cotton cloth about two inches wide, so as to chow 
the top of the net distinctly. The net should be made 
of fine twine, that the view through it may not »¢ ob- 
acured. 

At the middle of the net a light iron rod shouldbe 
Placed in the ground to support the top at the right 
height and to keep it steady when the wind blows. 
The net should be four feet in height at the poles and 
three feet in the middle. 

The rackets should weigh from thirteen to sixtecn 
ounces. A beavy racket enables the player to strike 
bard and quickly without exerting the force which is 
required to use a lightone. The greater the exertion 
of hitting, the less likely is the stroke to be accurate. 















A racket cannot be strung too tightly. The threo or 
four lower cross-strings are carried around the maiu- 
strings, giving a smooth surface on onc side anda rough 
one onthe other. Running the finger sharply across 
the bottom of the racket will readily show this differ- 
ence fu the sides. 

The ball should weigh not less than one and seven. 
eighths ounces, nor more than two ounces, and should 
measure between two and one-half and two and nine- 
sixteenths inches in diameter. In this country one finds 
all kinds of balle in use,—large and small, light and 
heavy. It is most desirable to have a ball of standard 
size and weight, else one will find bimeelf helpless un- 
leas be plays on his own ground. 

The court is a rectangle, seventy-cight feet long. If 
intended for two players only, it 1s twenty-seven fect 
wide; if for three or four players, it Is thirty-six feet 
wide. Itis a good plan to lay out one court inside of 
another and to use the inner side lines for single-handed 
games, and the outer for three and four-handed games. 

Across the middle of the court is placed the net, 
twenty-one feet from it on each slde, and parallel «. 
it are drawn the ‘service Hnes.” A line is then drawn 
through the net from the middie of one service line to 
the middle of the other, dividing the front part of each 
court into two, called respectively the right nnd left rer- 
vice courts, because into them the first ball, or “ser. 
vice,” must be played. 

To begin the game, the players toes for the choice of 
eldes and service. The server then stands in the right 
aide of this court, with one foot behind on the base- 
line, and serves the ball over the net into the service- 
court diagonally opposite to him. Tf the ball does not 





strike in that court, it isa “fault,” and he must try 
again, 
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Should he make two faults in succession, he 
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retire to the back part of his court, ready to move 


loses a point. Should the ball strike in the right | in any direction. 


court, the “striker-out” returns it into any part of 
the server's court; and so on until one or the other 
fails to drop the ball in his opponent’s court, when 
that player loses a point. The first ball, or ‘ser- 
vice,” can be returned on the first bounce only: 








any other ball can be played on either the first 
bounce or “fly.” 

When the first point has been won or lost, the 
server stands at the left of his court and serves di- 
agonally into the left-hand service court, and so 
on alternately until the game is over. In the next 
game the other player serves. 

‘The game consists of four points, each called 
fifleen,—tiiteen, thirty, forty-five, and game. 

Tennis is played by the set; i. e., the best six of 
eleven games. Whoever first wins six games wins 
the set. At the end of a sct the players change 
courts, and the one who was striker-out in the 
last game of the last set serves in the first game 
of the next set. 

In the four-handed game, A and B playing 
against C and D, A serves first, next C, then B, 
and last D. In the three-handed ganie, the single 
player serves in every alternate game. 

To play well, one must hold the racket proper- 
ly, and this is one of the most difficult points to 
learn. The hand is not shut tight around the 
handle, as with a base-ball bat. The right-hand 

in orner of the handle, with the smooth side i 
ed directly in the notch between the 
choc on arettie forefinger and the first: 
of being clasped around the handle, are 
carrica_a little way up it and slightly separated. 

Strokes are of four kinds,—the cut, twist, toss 
and drive. 

The cut is the most difficult and effective stroke 
in tennis. Its object is to prevent the ball from 
rising after it has struck the ground. A heavily 
cut ball will literally slide along the ground. The 
cut is a stroke that requires great practice. 

A twist is imparted to the ball by bringing the 
racket sharply around it from behind to one side, 
eausing the ball to bounce off out of the straight 
line. 

The toss consists in hitting the ball underneath 
and tossing it over the net. It is used only when 
a player can hit the ball in no other way. 

The drive is the stroke for a beginner to culti- 
vate. It is a plain, hard hit, forcing the ball al- 
most horizontally into the extreme back part of 
the opposite court. It is always a good stroke 
because it is difficult to return. 

The ball may be met at three different times :— 
on the first bounce stroke; on the fly, which is 
called “volleying;” or it may be “‘half-volleyed,” 
or struck just as it begins to rise after bounc- 
ing. 

The simplest form of the volley is made by hold- 
ing the racket up, so as to let the ball mect it 
squarely. This is the most effectual method of 
returning swift balls when near the net. 

The half-volley is made by allowing the ball to 
bounce, and striking with the racket well open 
just where it will begin to rise. 

It cannot be too much insisted on that a player 
should always be just moving, so that no time 
may be lost when he sees where to go. His eye 
should never leave his opponent's racket till the 
ball has been hit. 

One of the great secrets of success in tennis is to 
gain the attack, and this can only be done by a 
good service, if serving, or a good first stroke if 
Starting out. 

The service is the most important stroke in the 
game. A great many points can be won at once 
by a good service, and a great many more after a 
few strokes, because the service has placed one’s 
adversary at a disadvantage. An easy service ex- 
actly reverses the state of affairs. 

The service may be of three kinds :—the simple 
toss, used only by those who can get the ball into 
the proper court in no other way; the twist ser- 
vice, given either forehanded or backhanded; and 

the overhand service, which is much the strongest 
of the three, but is likewise the most difficult to 
learn and to give with certainty. Still the over- 
hand is n service that every one should -try to ac- 
quire, as when well delivered it is almost irresisti- 
ble. 

After returning the service, 




















a player should 





When your adversary has won the attack, all 
that can be done is to try to return the ball far 
back in his court, and to maintain the struggle, 
until a chance offers to attack in your turn. 

In the forehanded game, it is usual for one 

player to stand at the net, and his partner in 
) the back part of the court. The one at the net 








stands well to one side, and should stop all low 
and hard balls going into that half of the court. 
All balls tossed over his head, or played into the 
other half of the court, his partner must take 


care of. 
—— -- +e, - — 
NOT YET. 

Not yet, O friend! not yet; 

‘The patient stars 
Lean from thrir lattices, content to walt. 

Allis illusion ti the morning bars 
Slip from the levels of the Eastern gate. 

Night is too young, O friend! day Se too near; 
Walt for the day that maketh all things clear— 

Not yet, O friend! not yet. 

Bret HARTE. 


——+or— - — 


THE GREEKS. 

“Greece Proper” gained its independence through 
the aid of the Great Powers of Europe. They 
forced Turkey to admit the success of the Greck 
Revolution of 1821—9. But the Greeks of Mace- 
donia, Thessaly and Thrace, though they shared. 
in the national struggle, did not gain their free- 
dom. They are, however, biding their time. ‘Im- 
prove and wait patiently,” is the motto of the: 
unwilling subjects of Turkey. 

The humblest Greck peasant thinks there may 

toys fature to his race, Se-onty ft, werent 
of the Slav, is permitted to dominate South-East- 
ern Europe. This is his solution of the Eastern 
Question. 

He, therefore, encourages his children to leave 
the paternal hut and seck their fortunes in every 
nook and corner of Turkey. One instance will 
show how this encouragement works. 

A Greek peasant, who owned a small farm, had 
eight children. The cldest remained at home to 
assist him in working the farm. Two were too 
young to leave their mother. But the other five, 
one a girl, sought employment in a distant town. 

The girl and one of the boys took service with 
the family of an English consul. A second boy 
apprenticed himsclf to a photographer; another 
became a painter of church pictures, and the 
fourth, a cigarette-maker. 

Their wages were small, but they clubbed their 
savings together. After a time, they sent for their 
younger brother to come to the town and be edu- 
cated in its high school. In six years, the two 
servants learned to speak English and to discharge 
their duties perfectly. The apprentices set up for 
themselves, and the school-boy became one of the 
best scholars in the school. 

This reads like a description of Yankee getting 
on In the world. In fact, the Greeks are the Yan- 
kees of Turkey. Greck doctors, lawyers, school- 
masters, petty tradesmen, merchants, mechanics 
and musicians are to be found all over the Em- 
pire. 

The Greek peasant reads in his turn the one or 
two Greek newspapers which make the round of a 
village, the history of Greece, the biographies 
of its illustrious men,—his ancestors, he proudly 
calls them,—and national songs from his staple 
literature. 

He is interested in politics and, like his classic 
ancestors, is self-confident and fluent in specch. 
An incident will illustrate his freedom from bash- 
fulness and natural volubility. 

One day, a party of Bashi-bazourks entered a 
Greek village and, as usual, robbed and abused 
the peasants. The next day, fifty peasants came 
in a body to complain to the authorities. In or- 
der to secure moral support they appealed to the 
foreign consuls. 

One of the consuls ordered the party to be 
shown into his dining-room. As he entered, a 
peasant stepped forward and gave an account of 
the affair. Such was the purity of his Greek and 
the force of his cloquence, that the consul, think- 
ing him a lawyer in disguise, told him to stand 
aside and Ict another tell the story. 

Each peasant looked at the other. Their ex- 
pression said, ‘We can all tell the tale equally 
well, but had not I better begin ?” 

The traveller who mingles with these peasants 
will frequently heay thein talking of how the pey- 





ple of Greece Proper were once subject to Turkey. 
“They are our elder brothers,” they say, “who 
have stepped into their inheritance before us. 
There is a just God for us as well.” 

It may be that the Greek will in time practically 
solve the Eastern Question by his quick intellect 
and fine mettle—and that the world will sce Hel- 
lenes not unworthy of their great ancestors. 

Old nations have seldom revived and repeated 
the triumphs of their early history. A long pe- 
riod of decay seems to be their fate, and this in 
some cases has led to their extinction. It is be- 
lieved that the Hebrew nation will again be united, 
and that the old nations on the Nile may have a 
; Noble future, but in Greece alone do we find the 
i heroic ambition of the past struggling to emulate 
the deeds of the early herocs and to readjust the 
boundaries of ancient times. 


oe 
For the Companion. 
THE POET’S FANCY. 


Lightfooted Irts, playing round the vessel, 
orn of the suiting and the flying spray, 
When the long sullen billows roll and wrestle, 

‘Leaphig in airy dance along the way! 


Falr flecting splendor, delicately glowing. 
panning the col wave, 
Where Ser the wea 'y waste wild winds are blowing, 
And wild with claniorous v 



















| So springs the poet's fa 
Along the ocean w 
Let but a wandering ray of 
Beauty takes shape and like « rainbow glows, 
So his sweet thought takes shape, leaps up and glud 
And warms with rainbow gicams the wintry day 
And when life's cold winds chill and darkness saddens, 
Spaus with an arch of joy the dreary way. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


ots See = 
GUITEAU AND HIS CLASS. 

The attempted murder of President Garfieid has 
forced into public notice one of the most peculiar 
and distinctive classes in American social life, 
Guiteau being a very fair representative of it. 

It is a class which is found hanging on to every 
community among us, like a rank fungous growth. 
It is made up of men who are partially educated, 
who have much shrewdness, a genius for petty 
trickery, measureless effrontery, aud usually, a 
certain sparkle of imagination which gives them a 
morbid delight in dramatic effects. 

The general peculiarity about them is, however, 
that they have no trade or profession. They “live 
by their wits. 

Inthe lowest class they are professional beggars. 
In the upper, they take places as “dead-beats,” 
quack doctors, divorce agents, or even unlicensed 
preach They write books on doubtful sub- 
jects. inary charities. They 
crowd the outer offices of journalism, trying by 
turn this or that trick or shift to keep the wolf 
trom the unclean door, always pandering to vic- 
ious tastes in-otber men, or imposing upon their 
charity, 

Guitcau's pretentious description of himself as 
“lawyer, theologian and philosopher” would suit 
hundreds of his shabby colleagues. They pretend 
to all knowledge, while they are really illiterate. 
Not one of them ever did a year’s honest work in 
his life, or drew a dollar of wages honestly earned. 
More than all, they are incessant office-seckers. 
They say the world owes them a living, and the 
country must pay it. 

They are seldom found in our jails or peniten- 
tiari They have a taste for the amenities, the 
refinements, the conservatism of socicty, and turn 
a cold shoulder on actual crime. There are, we 
are sorry to say, generally honest, hard-working 
fathers or mothers, brothers or sisters, who 
drudge hard to support these idle, blood-sucking, 
human vampires. 

Very often such men become insane. Idleness, 
trickery and morbid passions are so many cankers 
which eat their way into a sound brain. If Gui- 
teau is adjudged insane, there is little doubt that 
his idle, unclean life was the cause, not the result, 
of his insanity. 

This class of men are almost peculiar to Ameri- 
can social life. It is difficult for a man with a 
trade or profession to earn his living in Europe, 
but without either it is impossible, unless he de- 
scends into actual crime. Whatever may be Gui- 
teau's fate, he has given to his class a prominent 
plice in our history. 

That the class exists at all is perhaps due chietly 
to fathers who permit their sons to enter the world 
without a definite trade or profession, or a settled 
moral basis. Sometimes the father, being a rich 
nan, supports the son in idleness out of blind af- 
fection. The money may disappear, but it is cer- 
tain that tbe boy who begins life as a parasite will 
end it as a parasite. 

Se hg pe 
OLD BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

What do the readers of the Companion do with 
their papers, magazines, or story-books which 
they have outgrown? Usually, we are afraid, 
the papers are torn up, and the magazines and 
books, after pretty hard usage, lie covered with 
dust and forgotten on the top shelves of closets. 
We would suggest one or two ways of disposing 
of them better than these. 

There are, first, the hospitals. Let any of our 
readers imagine himself lying sick on a pallet in a 
great clean bare ward, with nothing to look at but 
rows of other pallets and other sick people, and 
no person to talk to but, once or twice a day, a 
doctor and nurse, who have probably fifty other 
patients to care for. 

Let him think, too, that sick man in the hospi- 
tal has few cheery thoughts to sustain him. There 
is Lis business neglected, or a family, perhaps, in 
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want. In such acase, what a priceless gift would 
be the newspaper or old magazine, that would 
draw his mind away from his own misery and 
fears. 

A lady, Gertrude Pell, herself long an invalid, 
founded the charity in New York which collects 
reading matter and distributes it to the hospitals. 
Last year the papers averaged four hundred and 
the packages of magazines, etc., eighty-tive. daily. 
One hundred and thirty-five different institutions 
received these, and thousands of sick children and 
adults were cheered and comforted by what would 
otherwise have been worthless torn paper. 

Another place to which books and maguzines 
can be sent with good effect is to the life-saving 
stations, on the coast, where for six months the 
crew keep their lonely watch in the storm and 
cold, outside of any influence from churches or 
social life. Packages for this purpose should be 
sent to the general superintendent of the service, 
Sumner I. Kimball, in Washington, D. C. 

But nowhere, perhaps, will the juvenile maga- 
zines, the Companions, the story-books and illns- 
trated papers which belong to the children of a 
household, be welcomed with as keen delight as 
by the little Indian boys and girls in the inission- 
ary schools of the reservations. 

These schools are very poor, and many of the 
children who come to them have absolutely never 
seen apicture of any kind. An old magazine sent 
to one of them was nsed by the teacher a year; 
the reward of good lessons being permission to 
look at the pictures and hear their explanation. 

Any of the children who read the Companion 
can obtain the address of an Indian missionary 
from their pastor, and at the cost of a few cents’ 
postage, they can give boundless pleasure toa 


whole school. 
oS get 


ABUSE OF PUBLIC MEN. 











The people of free countries ought to be particularly 
considerate of the reputation of public men who are 
faithful to their truets. Such men are the people’s ser- 
vants, whom they have chosen, and who are doing their 
work. If these men go astray or prove incompetent, 
the dishonor rests upon thoee who chosc them, and it ie 
certain that the people must defray the cost of their 
misdeeds. 

In private life a man fe not respected who abuser his 
clerks, and has no regard for their reputations or their 
characters. We say that he is a scurvy fellow ; that he 
lacks some of the qualities that are essential in a good 
business man. We are not surprised when his clerks 
prove unfaithful, or he proves unsuccessful, through 
poor judgment in his business undertakings: 

The same principle, in a degree, applies to public 
men. We who selected them, who pay them, who are 
responsible for them, are bound to give them the fairest 
chance to do well. Weare foolish if we do not. We 
are like « man who should pay a large sum for a horse, 
and then give him unhealthy food, or lame his fore-feet. 

Next to the man who Ill-treats a woman, we despise 
the American citizen who treats a public man with per. 
sonal disreapect, for mere party reasons. Why do we 
so universally abhor a man who abuses a woman? Be- 
cause a man is physically stronger than » woman, and, 
ordinarily, she cannot defend herself. 

No more can a president, or a cabinet minister, or 
most public officials. Etiquette commonly closes their 
mouths against the most brutal calumny. They stand 


who bas malice in bis heart. 

Mind, we are now speaking of personal abuse only. 
Let there be the frankest and strongest criticism of pub- 
ls men ae public men. If their measures are unwise 
or ill-timed, let the fact be stated with all needful em- 
phasis and iteration. If there is good reason for think. 
ing them corrupt, their conduct should be probed and 
investigated. But while a public man is apparently 
trying conscientiously to do his duty, every good citi- 
zen should regard an abusive personal attack upon him 
as an offence against himself. 

Upon this point we will relate two small anecdotes. 
We noticed awhile ago upon a friend’s table, in a dis- 
tant city, a copy of the weekly edition of the London 
Zimes. Sceing our look of curiosity, he said,— 

“Yes, 1 take the 7imes. I prefer to get my news 
now by way of London. I can afford to take only one 
newspaper, and in this one I bave my news without 
any ‘personalities.’ 

Our other incident also occurred in a Western city. 
A gentleman retired from business was asked to be- 
come a candidate for election to Congress. His reply, 
in substance, was this: 

“No, gentlemen. You know how our public men 
are abused, and why they areabused. Now, if I should 
accept your nomination, I might stand the abuee my- 
velf; but I do not want my children to read every 
morning in the papers that their father is a scoundrel 
or a fool.” 

-——_—+e+—____ 
IMMODESTY. 

A story was told, not long since, in the Pittsburgh 
journals, of a girl from the country, who came to town 
to earn a. living for herself and an invalid sister; und 
finding that men could usually earn better wages than 
women, cut her hair, disguised herself an a boy, and for 
six years was employed es clerk by a large manufactur. 
ing tirm. 

All experience and observation ebow that even ina 
case of need like this, such a measure was not simply 
unwise and dangerous, but was really unnecessary. 
The eapacity for work which this young woman evi- 
dently possessed would have found full remuneration 
without recourse to deceit. Further than this, a woman 
who adopts, in any degree, the Costume, manners or 
habits ofa man, invariably loses much and gains nothing. 

But we do not propose to dwell upon this case, for 
which perhaps a slight apology might be found in the 
burden the poor girl had to carry; but to call attention 
to the endeavor among young girls who belong to well- 
to-do families, and live quiet and sheltered lives, who 
try to ape the dress and behavior of their brothers. 

Among the more vulgar ranks of so-called fushions- 
ble society, this strange ambition is at its height. In 
some of its phases it is only ridiculous. When we see 





& pretty, delicate girl, who in soft, womanly garment 


as public targets, open to the shot of every paseer-by 
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would be charming, literally swaggering down the 
street in a man’s tight-buttoned overcoat, high collar, 
cravat, short hair, and hat, as was frequently seen last 
winter, we can only smile, and pity ber for ber lack of 
discretion and good taste. 

But when we eee the same girl at balls, tippling 
champagne with a male companion; or with no escort 
but some boy as giddy as herself, seated in the theatres 
listening to a burlesque or opera-bouffe which no true 
man could hear without outraged modesty, the case is 
altogether serious and tragic. 

‘We ask ourselves where the pure wives and Christian 
mothers of the next generation are tocome from. Is 
there to be no difference between the habits of our 
daughters and the weakest class of vulgar young men? 

es 
WHAT A GENTLEMAN IS. 

“The easential characteristics of a gentleman,” says 
our American essayist Mr. Mathews, ‘‘are not an out- 
ward varnish or veneer, but inward qualities, developed 
in the heart.” 

‘The drover was a gentleman at heart, and in speech 
alvo, of whom this anecdote is told. He was driving 
cattle tu market one day when the snow was deep, save 
onthe highway. The drove compelled a lady to turn 
out of the road and tread in the deep snow. 

“Madam,” said the drover, taking off his bat, “if 
the cattle knew as well as 1 what they should do, you 

“wenld not walk in the snow.” 

Charles Lamb tells a story of Joseph Paice, a London 
merchant, who reverenced womanhood in every form 
in which it came before him. 

“J have scen him,” writes the genial eseayist, ‘stand 
barcheaded (smile, if you please), toa poor servant girl 
while she has been Inquiring of bim the way to some 
street, in euch a poature of unforced elvility as neither 
to embarrase her in the ecceptance, or himself in the 
offer, of it. 

“I have seen him,” he continues, “tenderly escort n 
market-woman whom he had encountered in a shower, 
exaltlug his umbrella over her poor basket of frutt that 
it might receive no damage, with as much carefulnees 
as if she had been a countess,” 

“These anecdotes show what genuine politeness is. It 
ia a kindly spirit which expresses itself kindly to all. 
Ofone who porsesses it, the remark is never made, ‘He 
can bea gentleman when he plenses.” As Mr. Math- 
ews anys.—and we wish the boys to memorize the say- 
ing,—'*He who can be a gentleman when he pleanes, 
never pleases to be anything elee.”” 

Peg 
“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 

No Southern commander who fought in the Civil War 
‘was 60 warmly admired by Northern soldiers as ‘“Stone- 
wall” Jackson. He seemed even to them as one of the 
knights of romance, without fearand without reproach. 
‘The following sketch, furnished by a Virgiulan, iNus- 
trates some of his peculiarities: 

“It was my privilege to know ‘Stonewall’ Jackson 
twenty-eight years ago, when he was a professor at the 
Virginia Military Institute. At that time, none of the 
atudenta thought our country would ever be deluged in 
blood, or that our quiet, eccentric professor would be 
culled to lay down his life in a ‘Lost Cauae.” 

"he eadets loved and honored him, though they of 
ten laughed at his peculiarities. He was a firm believer 
iu the effieacy of hydropathy, and amusing stories were 
told of hia yeing to bed wrapped in wet shects and 
swathed in biankets to relieve himself of a severe cold. 

“I was at the ‘Reception’ given Prof. Jackson when 
he married bis first wife, the lovely Ellie Junkin, then 
known as the author of several charming stories. She 
was fair as a lily. Clothed in her bridal robes, her 
graceful bearing and bright, intellectual face contrasted 
strongly with ber tall, dark, reticent husband. 

«He was the most reserved and stately-looking of nen. 
But his bride bad fuund beneath the cold exterior a 
noble, loving heart. Her married life was short and 
Aled with happy hours. 

“On her return from her bridal trip, she told an amus- 
ing anecdote of her husband’s ignorance of the materi- 
als worn by ladies. She lost her veil. As the day was 
warm and dusty, she wished to purchase another. The 
Professor proposed to get it for her, and was told to 
auk fora yard of green lérége. 

“IIe left the stage at the first country store they 
passed, and brought back, much to her amusement and 
his, when he understood his mistake, a yard of green 
baize!" 

















+0 
OLD SCOTTISH SERVANTS. 

A century ago, in many Scotch families of the better 
clans, it was customary for servants to spend a life-time 
in the service of one family. As might be expected, 
such long associations often made the old servant pert, 
and, at times, insolent. Dean Ramsay gives some 
amusing incidents of this effect. 

Ata dinner-party, a Mrs. Murray, a neighbor, and a 
woman of # large estate, was among the guests. She 
was not, however, a favorite with Thomas, the old and 
spoiled servant of the family. During the dinner, the 
hostess noticed that her guest was looking for a salt- 
«poor. ‘Thomas was told to pass hera spoon. He paid 
no attention to the order, which was repeated in a per- 
emptory manner. ‘Last time Mra. Murray dined here, 
we lost a salt-spoon,” replied the old man, coolly. 

An old coachman in a nuble family became so trou- 
blesome that the lady gave him notice of dismissal. It 
wan useless, for he promptly replied, “Na, na, my lady. 
I drove ye to your marriage, and I shall stay to drive 
ye to your burial.” 

Yet spoilt though they were, these old servants 
would bave died rather than any member of the family 
should suffer injury. They were like the man whom 
Gen. Cameron once rebuked for abusing Senator Tom 
Benton. 

“He is my brother, sir,” retorted the man, “and I'll 
abuse him as much as I please. But I want you to un- 
derstand, sir, that I don’t allow any other man todo it.” 

Se 
NEGLECT OF SYMPATHY. 

Many aching hearte go uncomforted, because no one 
speaks the right word of help. The little girl was be. 
ginning life well, who in answering ber mother’s inquir. 
ies about the day, said,— 


“Maggie came to school this morning, crying as if | whose dress is accepted as proof of good manners of- 


her heart would break. I didn't know what to say, but 
eat down by her side, and put my arms around her 
jpeck, and pretty soon she stopped crying.” 


A loving word or act, or even look, may lighten 
heavy burdens. Alice Cary’s many friends must have 
read with great sadness the statement of her biographer 
that Alice often longed for words of sympathy, which 
were not spoken. 

She says, Her friends drank tea at her table, they 
waxed eloquent in her parlor, they knew that Alice was 
one of the noblest and sweetest of women. ‘They never 
dreamed that when the lights were out, and the bright 
parlor closed, the woman sometimes sat down and wept 
for the word of encouragement that was not spoken, 
for the little meed of appreciation that was not prof- 
fered, which could it have come trom those whose opin- 
ion she valued, would have been new life and inspira. 
tion to her in her ceaseless toil.” 











4o 
COLLEGE INCIDENT. 

Boys are thoughtless, and often suffer their love of 
fun to them into positive inhumanity. If they 
would reflect for « moment, the possible consequen 
as this story ehows, would keep them from mischi 
likely to make others mourn. It was told by Rev. G. 
L. White. 

While I was in college, L was impressed very deeply 
by an incident illustrating the ‘pathos of these facts 
whiel h need only to be known to be felt. I had observe 
a Newfoundland dog about the dormitories for a we 


Oue cloudy afternoon, an old man came wearily into 
the yard and Jequired for the dog. The wild students 




































saw a chance fora little diversion, and so the dog was 
allowed to look bent guly down from the attic windows 
upon his master. 

‘The old man trudged up the long flights of steps, but 
when he reached the room, he saw the dog playing leap- 
frog with the boys on the campus. 

Ayain he patiently descended, and the chase was 


kane up until the old man saw it was of no use. It af. 
forded great sport for the thoughtless, but there were 
some among the scores looking on Whose hearts and 
tongucs protested 
“Boys,” sald the old man, “this looks like sport to 
ou, but if you only understood the cireamstances, | 
sud feel more like crying than laughing My wife 
and I bad a little granddaughter a week ago, but she 
died last Saturda 
“This dog was a great favorite with her. He 8 
in her room all through her sickness, and she 
stroke him with great tenderness when she ws 
toc to raise her hand. 
While she was dying she ‘Grandma, you'll 
keep Rover to remember me by, won't you? Be good 
to Rover, and we'll all meet in heaven ;’ and now my 
wife is very lonesome without her little girl, and she 
ts the 
“He soon as the little girl died,and T 
have be hing for him ever since. Will you al- 
low me to take him home, for we have nobody ‘to eare 
| for but the dog 
His voice cho! 



































d, and tears started in many 


Quickly the dog was given up; a hat was passed ‘und 
substantial tokens of the boys’ repentance were pre- 
sented the old man. 

He trudged away followed closely by his dog. i 








never shall forget the scene. 





Aor 
TOO LITERAL! 

The famous Dr. Johnson’s reports of parliamentary 
speeches were greatly liked by the flattered M. P’s. 
who got the credit of them. No one who heard the 
speeches would have recognized many of them, as 
printed in the scholar's flowing and elegant diction. 
Only the few really eloquent men are put to dieadvan- 

tage: by con yowithen 
good writer's full printed Feport of them; and the ma: | 
jority of speakers would do weil uot to complain of not 
‘ing “exactly reported” by the newspapers. Here is 











parison. of-their words in delive 

















he short-hand reporters of Sidney, N. 8. W., 
ing been found fault with for their method of reporting 
the speeches in the Legislative council, retaliated by 
giving the speech of one of the council exactly asit was 
spoken, as follows : 

“The reporters—ought not to—the reporters ought 
not to be the ones to judge of what is important—not to 
say what should be left out—but—the member can only 
judge of what is important—. 

As I—as my speeches—as the reports. 
ay is reported sometimes, no one—nobody 
stand from the reports—what it is—what Ime: 
it strikes me—it has struck me certai ters—things 
that appear of importance—are sometimes left out— 
omitted. ‘The reporters—the papers—points are re- 
ported—I mean what the paper thinks of interest—is 
reported.” 

This was taking a very cruel revenge, but then, even 
a reporter is human.—Znglish Paper 
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DISGUSTED. 

Good writing is not inconsistent with good eating; 
for one’s brains rather thrive than suffer by heeding the 
demands of a healthy and hearty appetite. To illus- 
trate the folly of the ethereal notions which young 
ladies sometimes form of their favorite authors and 
poets, an English paper tells this story of the way poor 
Charlotte Bronté was once disenchanted of her hero- 
worship. Thackeray was her favorite author, and in 
her lonely home on the moors, her imagination invested 
him with all the ideal graces. 








Op a visit to London, she was lifted to the summit of 
happiness by an invitation toa dinner where Thackeray 
8 to be one of the guests. She was introduced to the 
nd satnext to him. It was a red-letter day 
») and memory was on the alert to retain all 
Int sayings, and report them to her sisters. 
however, did little talking, but much eat- 
ing. He had recently ered from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, whic nous appetite, 
while the dinner was exceptionally good. 

Charlotte looked on in wonder at his feats, and the 
surprise gradually changed to disgust. One more idol | 
had turned to clay. If she had known the modern law 
of the conservation of forces, her charity might not 
have failed her. 



















+e 
TOWN LIBRARIES. 


The benefit of town libraries is briefly 
stated by Dr. Holmes: 


and pointedly 





When a library is once fairly begun, it becomes 
more and mere ¥: r, 1s’ a matter of | 
course, for it grows like a nowball. Such a} 
library is as necessary toa town as a nest is to a pair of 
birds. Scholars are sure to be hatched in it sooner or 
later, and, in all such institutions, you will see a good 
many old birds love to nestle and ‘find themselves very 
warm and comfortable, whether they breed and sing or 
not. 
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THE SMOK UISANCE. 
The New York Herald m rp protest against 
gentlemen (?) going into comp with their clothes 
scented with tobacco-smoke. 









ny 


Even drawing-rooms do not escape the curse. Men 








ten carry into the parlors of their Indy acquaintances 
sickening suggestions of after-dinner ¢! ‘3 or a 

| ettes, and breathe vile odors toward people who wi 

| did them any harm, 
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} IGHLAND MILITARY 
Centers Mase. begins its Twenty-aixth year 
ber Agthy 1881. Apply for Cireulars to 

Supt. 














IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New Eng-| 
land Congervatory and College of Music Is sent | 
FREE. Apply to E. TOUR 

Music Hail, Boston, Mass. 


LASELL ELL SEMINAR) “AUBURNDALE, MASS, 
y Delightful Home School for 

Young Women! Only, one teaching household 
cooking, dre: th ng. &e.: literary work of high gr: 
Always full. filled in order of application. 
‘Address, ment per, C. C. BRAGDON, Prin. 


1841. | MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 1881. 


Fo Zong, Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., offers 

RARE A ANTAGES in a location of unri- 
valled Reauty. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Princi 


MIAMI MI VALLEY | < OULLEGE. | 

SPRINGHORO, 0. 

Best equipped Trainin, 
horough. Select. Home comforts. Large and | 

enced Faculty, Officers have personal care of | 

students. Farm and work-shop connected. ‘Terms low. 

Send for Circulars, Ev . FOSTER, A. M., Pres’t. 










































Miami School for Boy: 


Home Comforts. Four courses 
No limitations as to age. 
ful rsonal Supervision, Build- 
ings of Miami University. No better 
uipped School in America, For 
Catalogue, address, B. F. MARSH, 
« M., Box 408, Oxford, Ohio,” 



















ON THE MT. HOLYOK E wEAm; 
Painesville, Ohio. Twenty-third year will open Sept. 


8th, 1881. Course of study recently extended, Building | 
ed and refurnished. Hydraulic ger ele= 
r. Board and tuition $175 per year. llustrated 
‘ireular or Catulogue, apply to Miss EVANS, Principal. 
LORD'S PRAYER! 
ALS Me, PCS ¢ € {We will teach you thisetyle of 
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O MORE DRUDGERY 
In learning Latin at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
than ina game of foot-ball. See catalogue for the col- | 
lege standing of Chauncy graduates, 

Preparation for the INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Is a | 
11 speciilty. Besides the English, Classical, 
and Business Courses, instruction may be bad in any 
separate study, Many 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 
are always in the school, taking Modern Languages, 


History, Book-keeping, ete. 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
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OUR VACATION OFFER. 


We will givet to the twenty subscribers of the Yourn’s 
COMPANION who will send us the twenty largest num- 
bers of New Subscribers between duly 1st and Oct. 15th, 
the following valuable presents: 


1 Carpenter} 's Organ, P? rice. 
1 Carpenter's Organ, 
1 Carpenter's Organ, 










1 Carpenter’s Concert Organ, 50 
5 Companion Organs, price each. 20 
11 American Watches, price each 15 





THESE PRESENTS 
will be given in addition toa premium for each new 


3 PERRY MASON & CO. 


1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single UNION WEB 

HAMMOCK. In each Hammock there are over 8002 24 
fel meshes, which are made extra serone by means 0: 

the safety knot in each corner. This makes the Union 
‘Web the strongest, safest,and easiest Hammock ever 
made. 





This cut shows one of the meshes of the Union Web Ham- 
mocks, with *Safety Knots,’ The safety knots make 
Ue impossible for this Hammock to pull out or unravel, as, 
is so common with the old style. The Union Webis the 
strongest and most comfortable Hammock in the world. 


A SUMMER LUXURY. 
Now that the hot, sultry days of midsummer are upon 
us, the luxury and the comfort of a hammock are best 
appreciated, It means health, rest and happine: The 
inion Web Hammocks are warranted to be the trong- 
ot and cheapest in the market. 


OUR $1.00 HAMMOCK 
d, and is warranted 





is ten feet long and has a six-foo! 
in 500 pounds’ weight. I variegated in color, 
ted rings, and is very handsome. If you 
the warm afternoons and evenings, you 
a Union Web Hammock. 
Send 24¢ in stamps for postage. We 
ot hammock, which will sustain 
100) pounds. for $2; send 2bets, In samps for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A, SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the publie for the past 35 years for bis success~ 
ful treatment and c ¢ Rupture without an operation 
or huindrance from labor, anay be It is N; ¥. 

ce, 251 Broadway, on Mond ay. 
fis Hoston office will be el 
His book, with photographie liken ba 
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eA ccc 210 Engravi 
of Instruments, Suits Caps, Belts \ 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, \, 
Stands, Drum Major's Staff, and 
Hats, "Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
Materials, also Includes Instruction and Ex- 
cles for Amateur Bandy, and a Catalogue 
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COL GATE’ G sso o ity fart 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 

2 cious toilet water, The 
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ASTHMA REMEDY 


S| The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
iysy package. Sample package and tes- 
ioe! Mmonals ree. Address 


LOUIS SMITHNIGHT, Chemist, Cleveland,O 
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and is carried on by one man, who has his little | fashioned good time. There was no one in the iets t shies fat bosier pnd rusde two: diferent 
i Fa q t ink bably that the | trips to New Orleans. He used to say he intended to 
SS emer gene ag eae | a rat me eae ane an re 
scissors. ; cines, took down all the hotles in the establish: | Wi tats mapiione aoe the eee be wale He 
These little shops are just round a corner, or up | ment and poured from one into another. me about bettering his condition in life. 
a few steps, away from the observations of the He put cathartic pills into the whisk 














8 y, ink into} “Lincoln never was what the world would call a 
crowd, cool, quiet, elegant and Philadelphianty | the pavegoric, and castor oil into laudanum, and moncy-maker,” coutinued Mr. Hanke. ‘He was very 
clean. Oh, so clean! No one can quite know |so on. Not liking the smell of some of the bottles, | generous when a young man, and his acts of benevo- 
how clean an interior can be who has not calmly | he poured their contents on the floor. oe elu to bin aura ie remainder oF ule es ‘ 
studied one of these. And the bland politencss Papers were scattered in every direction, the New Orlene. ater Gebid ltcuded wane Duslbeans 
of the artist is paternal. ashes taken from the grate and thrown upon the | j.. firet . f d 

¢ ¢ purchases made by Lincoln were books an 
Chicago barber shops have a particular interest | floor. W hen the doctor came m, he found the surveyors’ instruments, and, instead of running around 
as marking how far Chicago has gone in shedding | monke: at the desk with his spectacles on, | town to see the sights, he would remain at bie board- 











For the Companion. its Westernism. In the early ages of that re-| looking over his accounts. ing-house engaged in reading or telling stories to the 
' AMONG THE MOWERS. nowned city, the barber shops were unspeakably | After paying for the damage, Mr. S boardcrs, who pronounced him to be remarkably gifted 






in that direction. 

“Lincoln was pretty much the same man after being 
elected president. He loved all of his old friends to the 
hour of his death. After his election I journeyed tc the 
Capital to witness bis inauguration, and while in Wasb- 
ington called at the White House a number of times to 
ace my old friend. He extended me as cordial greeting 


disagreeable. A dozen dusty and shaggy men monkey into a bag and went off. Hi 
waiting, a dozen more undergoing torment,—all | but the monkey has never been seen 
things rough, extemporized, and intinitely unclean. | deed had no witnesses. 
Every five years for the last two decades 
Beale tres eh eke he aia ean has wrought a total change in the style of the 
Their whetstones cheery clckel hear, Chicago tonsorial artists, until at present there 
And seek them in these morning hours, are barber shops wherein there is scarcely a trace 
of the Western town. There are soe birbers of 







er meet, 


Where ripening wheat and elo 
bowers, 
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And shadows streteh of fore: 
What time e 
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For the Companion. 
THE SWEDISH WIFE. 
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as though ] was some custern nabob, dresued in the 


richest of velvets and jewel 
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Hrappled x al 

onus with teiimphal ear, 

Adown the smooth, rich intervale! 

From bust and shrul the sparrows cally 
st pools like silver shine, 












Jessons taught a-field, 





















almost Bostonian paucity of words, and a few 
shops in which a mocking-bird is kept for talk. 
An American who goes for the first time into a 
Berlin barber shop will think that the artist has 
mistaken him for Prince Von Bismarck. The 
barber receives him with a bow of reverence, and, 
when the operation is complete, he announces the 





























usta, Me. fs a bunch of 
the wite of 
n Who, With 
{ependent 


In the State House at Aug 
edar shingles qnade by 
of the carte: 
her husband sick and a family 
nade with her own hands these shingles, ant. 
a upon her back eight miles to the town 
Caribou, where she exchanged them for provisions for 
her family, 

The morning sun shines brig 


















nd clear, 

































as 
EIGHT DAYS BURIED. 
ve effect of packings of ice and snow 





The prese 


ix a fact familiar to every one. Strange to say, experi- 
ence has shown that human life may be preserved by 


the same menna. ‘The snow-packing acts as a protection, 




















thrul tos] hard hands employs! “t by y ‘ . 0 4 Clear and cot 

‘ ade seh largess Sel is : Ect by a tow equally profound: andl thesatterance ail when total exposure under the same circumstances 

Upspringing through the night and day, 1 "i by c st = And the fi ., The re 4, 

oy tthringing through the nigit tablishments gives a republican an idea of how | Wiatie.tee would prove fatal, ‘The remarkable case of Elizabeth 

Pratsed by the elildren of the sui the world must look to a prince. While the children e! Wovdcock, who was buried under the snow, is expe. 
’ PEt eeaidea city Joy! In Vienna, barber-shop suayity reaches its finest Axalnst the wall stands the idle wl cially striking. 
' Gronce BaxcnorT Grirritn, [development, When the customer enters, every | _ Unllutsjed the thr reel, In the winter of 1799, whe waa returning on horse- 
t one of the performers says, in a soft, respectful But nigh to the hearthstone sits the wife, hack from Cambridge, England, to her home Ina neigh- 
ee tee Ce tone, “Good-morning,” “Most devoted servant,” With cleaver and m boring vi ing dixmounted for afew min- 
( For the Companion. esteem When he leaves the place, rs not famine or fr ‘~: ae rae hon td, t 1 Ldi ie eget down un- 

ed by a simils d i nae e era thicket, cold, tired and disheartened. 

; THE DAY OF REST. satan de d by a similar chorus of compli- Tur anon wet Snow came on. She wax too weak to rise, and the 
\ anal eau Wha The kRGl phe shadow of w consequence wae that by the morning the snow had 
. It remains to be seen what effect the new Re- As deftly, with fingers supple and strong, heaped 





vision will have upon the popular reverence for 
the Bible; but it is not a good omen for the future 
ifthe Scriptures are less closely studied by the pres- 
ent generation than they were by our forefathers. 

A singular instance of the lack of accurate 
knowledge of religious matters in our educated 
classes occurred the other day in New Yo A 
dozen or more lawyers, phy ans and journalists 
were together one evening, when a child asked 
why we kept the first day of the week holy, in- 
stead of the seventh day, which we are bidden to 
keep in the Commandments. Not a person pres- 
ent could answer the question. 
tere is a good deal of popular ignorance and 
misappreciation on this sulyect, the removal of | 
which would tend to make the observance of the 
Sabbath more tender and reverent. 

The Hebrews kept the seventh day in commem- 
oration of the time of God's rest in the creation | 
of the world. The man who boiled a pot, or 
gathered. sticks, was punished by death. It was 
a Sabbath. It was absolute rest. 

After our Lord's resurrection the disciples kept 

















Withdrawing from the current. of ordinary 
thoughts to higher levels. 
The term “Lord's Day,” therefore, is more ap- 





After all, the Boston plan is perhaps, on the 
whole, as well. The thing is reduced to its small- 
est dimensions, and a disagreeable business is got 
over with the minimum disagreeableness. No 
lies are likely to be told, and no hypocrisy prac- 
tised, when naught is heard and nothing spoken 
but the magic syllable, “Vert!” 

CHINESE AND THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The desire of the Chinese to have their photo- 
graphs taken amounts to a passion, but their vs 
thetic sense is not very exquisite. They want the 
‘ines, but they evidently know nothing about atti- 
tudes, shading, or perspective. A droll illustra- 
tion of this is the way they sit for their pictures. 
‘The San Francisco Chronicle says : 

There is one photographic establishment in this 
city which does a large business almost exclu- 
sively with Chinese. Any fine afternoon one ean 
a crowd of Chinamen around the door exam- 
ining the pictures of their countrymen and wom- 
en. 

The show-cases contain the photographs of 
enough coolies to supply two States with luundry- 




















customs of their progenitors, they could hi 
be otherwise. Conversing with a veteran photog 
Tapher, a Chronicle reporter learned some tacts 
about the Celestial desire tor portraits. 

















She draws the glittering shave along, 
O'er the slab of cedar near, 


Neatly and close are the shingles laid, 
Bound in « buneh—then, und 

The Swedish wife ty 
<tBe patient, any dhrlings,""ahe blithely sald, 
“Lge to the town, aid you shall have 

Ere the day has reached its cl 
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Bent were id, 

But high was the goad 
‘That urged her On to the town, 


Fre the sun went down was her promise kept, 
‘The little ones feasted before they slept; 
While the father, sick inh 
Prayed softly, with tears and murmurs low, 
‘That his household darlings might never know 
A lack of their daily bread 
Mrs. H.G. ROWE, 

















‘That rate are quite as intelligent as many persona who 
ytocatch them is shown by the fiilures to trap the 
vermin. ‘There are many instunces recorded of th 
genuity of rats, of which the following, taken from 
Chambers's Journal, may verve as specimens: 








A farmer's wife inthe west of Scotland remarked 
that the cream on the surface of the milk in her dairy 




















string had been dipped in 
aomark. 
At last she discovered the secret. ‘The cream was 
whieh got upon the cdies of the « 
ware basins containing the milk, and not being able to 
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nike, help me out,” 
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round her to a height of two feet above her 
Vax ahe sat. She strength cnough to thrust a 
twig, with her handkerchief 








the top of it, through 
ind to admit a little day- 
d she kuew little more 

















ceded day, and day again broke, but there 
rmitined motionlers and foodleas, Not ‘senseless, 
er, for she could hear church bella and village 
even the voices and conversation of some 
hbors, 
diy she thus remained, one single pinch 
ronly substitute for food during thia 
sn ehe found had lost ite pungency. 
nmmenced, and then she auf. 
atly, but «till without being able to extricate 
It wax not until the eighth day that the hand. 
kerchicf was expied by n villager who, with many oth- 
ud long been scurching for her. | Stooping down 
ial, — 




















nd this © 













abeth Woodeack 2” 
nowxh'to reply, faintly,— 

ittle, | know your voice. For God's 
lied about half a year afterward, through mis- 
ment of frost-hitten toes, 

"Arctic Exquimaux would freeze to death tnevi- 








tably, but for their burying themselves under the sure 
shelter of their buts of suow. 


— - - +o — —_ 
TIRESOME. 
Some of our friends who have suffered from the atiff. 





4 holy the first day of the week in remembrance of jmen. =e ene che acenes tad hat siind NEAT yeas of formal calls may be conwoled by an account of 

. the morning on which He rose from the dead. It} The principal peculiarity of these Chinese pho | taken the. une wable liberty of diy the recent visit of King Kalakaua of the Sandwich 

(oats was not only a period of abstaining from work, Wenrly nite, Belg the ict eats flies sme trcal into aihiat ahi find nothir tite leeds to the Emperor of Japan. 

< but of rejoicing; of communion with God; of jin lite is todo nothing original, but | xtreake of eream ot the milk-basins, ax ifa | At eleven in the morning, the King and his two at. 
~ . F who were sttying at Noceyama, were notified 





pawsited their convenience. At the station 
received hy Japanese naval officers, who ac. 





companied them to the cars. 


Reaching Tokio, they were met by twenty officials, 





plicable to it than Sabbath, which was given to “You see,” said he, pointing to a row of photo- reach down to it, a depth of se Inches, nor daring | WhO Were presented one by one to’ the King. They 

the seventh day as kept by the Jews. graphs in which a lot of ill-looking Mongolians | to attempt to go ag they never could have den entered thie bees scarrlaRe nnd icecorted bya 
rit a are “be! i inter- | faced the tator, with their toes turned out and | climbed up the amooth surface ay in, dipped inthe tips | oop of a hundred Lapcers, | ¥ - 
Youn people are apt to rebel against the inter: their ‘uriné akimbo. all thest’ are ii the eae po- fof their i drew then up loaded with the rich between lines of soldiers, some mounted and 





ruption of their ordinary routine of life by a close 
observance of Sunday. When they are older they 
will understand that a regular recurrence of a pe- 
riod of rest, covering at least one-seventh of the 
life of man and beast, is necessary for physical 
reasons for the healthy preservation of that lite. 

Eyen the most formal, spiritless observance of a 
day set apart as holy, has a wholesome effect upon 
acommunity. ‘The mere attention to cleanliness, 
the putting on of decent clothes once a week, helps 
to raise the poor laborer in his own mind above 
the level of a working animal. 

sven the higher orders of men, too, require some 
outside force to command them to halt, to step 
aside out of the ordinary path of action and 
thought, and to ask themselves, Where am I go- 
ing? Who sent me hither? Why am I here ? 

To face these questions, to rise above our week- 
day routine nearer to Him who only can answer 
them, is the real purport of Sunday—and he best 











sition. It is not once in a ar that you tind a 
Chinaman who wants to strike any other attitude. 
He believes that when he has his heels pointing 
toward cach other and his elbows crooked as if 
they were cast iron he is the picture of dignified 
repose.” 

“Don't you find that the better class of Chinese 
are more intelligent in that respect ?” asked the 
reporter. 

“Not at all. The higher the social standing of 
the Chinaman the stitler he wants to look. White 
people want to look as if they were entirely un- 
conscious of sitting for their picture, but the Chi- 
nese subject wants to have every line of his face 
and costume announce that he has paid for his 
picture and that he is thinking of it. 

“In the points that white people are most par- 
ticular about, the Chinese are thoroughly careless. 
A Chinaman doesn’t care whether you touch np 
the wrinkles in his face, or tone down the uneven- 
ness of his features. He does not scem to have 
an oye for such things, but he wants every line of 
his dress brought out as clearly as possible. 

“He is particular to have bis toes pointed out, 











4 
cream, and licked them, 

An arrangement of the basing, auch that: the rats 
could not get upou the edges of them, put an end to all 
further depredations of this kind. | 

A family ina country-house in Hertfordshire had a | 
fancy for rearing ducks, but could not well do #0 on 

ccount of rats, which aystem: ot hold of and 
arried away the young ducklings, even from close to 
their mother. 

With a view to circumvent the rata, the maternal 
duck and her young were housed for the night und 
coup, which admitted of no opening for the furtive in 
truders. 

‘The rats were not to be so easily cheated of their 
prey. On discovering that the mother.duck and her 
funiily were closely shrouded from intrusion, they de- 
vised a pretty plan of engineering, which was eminently 
successful, 

In the course of a single night they excavated a tim, 
nel, going below the outer edge of the coop to its inte. 
rior, and thus very neatly, without producing 
alarm, stole every duckling from under the guardi 
ship of the mother, 

‘Two rate belonging to the same colony performed a 
feat quite as ingenious. A trap which wax baited for 
their capture was babitually plundered without secur- 
ing a single rat. 





























‘They had evidently invented some plan for safely 








ters of State re 


ernment of the Emp 


foot. Vast crowds of people filled the streets 
4 to the ground as they passed. 

ghting, the officers of the household and minis. 
rived them and conducted them toa 
ption chamber, in the centre of which stood 





‘sented and the whole company then 
seed into a Kecond chamber, where sat the Empress, 
© rarely ap] public.” The King and Emperor 








seated themselves and began conversing through an in- 


terpreter. 
By the side of the Empress stood a beautiful Japan- 


ese girl, attired in the latest European style, with 


Gainsb zh hat and feathers. 

fect English, conveyed to King 
mprees'« congratulations ou his pleas. 
a She wan the danghter of the Minister for 
‘orcign Affairs, and had been cdueated in England. 

y. baskets of cake were passed round. and the 
During the whole time, the Min- 
istera, about forty of them, including the entire Gov- 
stood in silence. 
+e 

























CAN COWS COUNT? 
The following statement made in thé Chicago Inter. 
Orean seems to prove that cows can count. George 
Andrue, an extensive farmer of Gogoac Prairie, and 


and wants to have his shoes come out in the pict- | stealing away the bait, and what the plan was could ; 
ure as plainly as his hands and his fan. He 1s only be learned by setting a watch on the trap. one who has had much success in stock-raising, recently 
bound to have a fan. ‘The trap was of the kind which ix sometimes em. | stated to the Juter-Ocean correspondent as a most ein. 

“If he has his picture taken with a bouquet of | ployed for catching mice. Tt was a box witha sliding | Rular fact tat his drove of cattle always knew on what 
flowers on the table by him, he wants to sce every | “aor which was sustained by mechanism connect-d | Gayy they were to be ralted, 





“Keeps who so observes it. 
SS Ng 
: BARBER SHOPS. 











The largest barber shops in the world are those 
of London, where there are some barbers who em- 
ploy as many as fifty men. Everything is ar- 
ranged in them for the prompt transaction of 
business, and there is little chance for that beam- 
ing civility which distinguishes the tonsorial ar- 
tists of sunnier climes. 

In New York there are barber shops of great 
elegance, wherein the noise of fountains, the sing- 
ing of birds, the chirp of the cuckoo elock, the 
distant, occasional sounds of the musical box, are 
mingled with the clip of the scissors, the scrape 
of the razor and low murmur of conversation. 
Some barbers there collect and exhibit interesting 
objects, such as old playbills and foreign coins 
others delight in stuffed humming-bird: glittering 
hke gems upon their perches; others prefer living 
creatures, such as the revolving squirrel, the gifted 
parrot and the still small crocodile. 

There are a few such barber shops as these n 
Boston; but in the metropolis of New England 
there is somewhat less geniality of manner on the 
part of the operators, who generally confine their 
remarks to the utterance of a single word, 
“Next!” This syllable is spoken with energy. 

In Philadelphia there is a style of barber shop 
that is as characteristic as it is pleasing. It is 




















very small, consisting of one or two little rooms, 


flower done justice to. The colder and the harder 
the picture, and the less light and shadow on it, 
the better he likes it. 

“Nothing would disgust a Chinaman as much 
as to give him a thoroughly artistic picture with a 
profusion of high light and correspondingly deep 
uneow: He wants it to be like himself, without 
color.” " 

——++o—____ 


MONKEYS. 


The San José (Cal.) Herald says that a certain 
Mr. 8., in that city, a gentleman with a marked 
penchant for pet animals, bought a wild monkey, 
and undertook to tame him. On the whole, he 
had an unpleasant experience. 


The monkey turned on him, and—the result was 
that Mr. S. had to purchase a new suit of clothes 
After the monkey had finished his work, S. was a 
sorry sight to behold. He might well say, with 
the old pioneer, “When I came to this State, 1 
hadn't a rag on my back. Now I am all rags.”” 

Similar scenes followed, and the monkey grew 
to be the bane of Mr. 8.'s existence. A few weeks 
ago, he was seen with his hand in a sling. On 
being asked the cause, he said that the monkey 
had bitten clean through bis hand 

Then he tried to sell his pet, but nobody ap- 
peared to want it fora gift. About two weeks ago 
the monkey escaped from his owner's house, and 
feeling full of life and fun, concluded to have a time 

So he got into Dr. Bentley's office on the Ala. 
meda, by some means, and prepared tor an old- 


with the bait. On the bait being, nibbled at, the door 
descends and makes the mouse a prisoner. 

he two rate saw through the device, and resorted to 
the following very simple but effectual method to take 
away the bait, which was a piece of tonsted cheese, and | 
yet escape imprisonment. 

One of them placed iteelf under the door, eo that it 
might fall on ite buck, while the other crept in and suc- 
cessfully carried off the morsel of cheese. The firat rat 
then drew itself from under the door, and joined its 
companion. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN. 
John Hanks, with whom the late President Lincoln 
ured to split rails, i# still living in Illinois, a hale, 
hearty man of seventy-eight. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Times relates a conversation in which the 
old man gave sundry reminiscences of Lincoln: “Mr. 
Lincoln was only twelve years of age when I first 
formed the acquaintance," said Mr. Hanks. “"Thie was 
in Indiana, and he was at that time ax homely and awk. 
ward a country boy axa person could very well imagine. 
He was raw boned, and wore the commonest and 
coarsest kind of clothing, which seemed to have been 
put on in a rather careless manner. His suspenders 
were attached to his pantaloons by hickory splinters, 
which answered the purpose of buttons. 

“He did not seem to have a particular tondness for 
farm-work, but no one could call him # lazy boy, He 
was always at something, and while on the farm seemed 
to have a particular fondness for horser. 


“We split rails together upon the land not very far 
from the spot where his monument stands, and ‘sold 








yard ev 
one 
ing th 


day morning and « 


steadiness. “Having beard 





them for fifty cent per hundred. We cut hundreds of 





cords of wvod, selling and dividing equally the proceeds, 


It has been his custom to give them salt at the barn. 
y Sunday morning during the spring, and 
two weeks on every other Sunday morning dur. 
hot weather, 
‘This the cattle have well learned, and during the 
epring they wili come up the lane regularly every Sun. 
nd there bellowing and making a 
great noise until they are sulted, when they will return 
to their pasture lot, which ia aome distance away. 
This they do regularly every Sunday morning, and 










never make the mistake of coming on any other day. 
The same fact ix atill more strange in summer, when 


they only come up once in two weeks, and not oftener, 
Sg 
CLERICAL PUNS, 

Clergymen bave frequently been good ppnsters, aa 


the following story of Dr. Mountain and the witty 
Charles II., etrongly characteristic of the times, shows. 
A bishopric being vacant, Charles happened to ask bis 
chaplain, Dr. Mountain, whom he should appoint. 


“Why, sire,” saye the latter, “if Your Majesty bad 


but faith, I could tell you whom.” 


“How 60," said the king, “if I had but faith?” 
“Why, in that case,” said the doctor, “Your Majesty 


might say to this mountain, be thou removed into the 
sea.” 


James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland 
was, as every one knows, not remarkable for vigor and 
of a famous preacher who 
was very witty in his sermons, and pecullarly so in his 





choice of texia, he ordered this clergyman to preach 
before him, With all suitable gravity, the learned 
divine gave out his text tn the following worde,— 


“James, first and sixth, in the latter part of the verse, 
‘He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed.'” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








For the Companion, 
A MIDSUMMER DAY. 


‘The nuu looked In through the nursery blinds, 
On the morn of a mideummer day, 

And softly atole to the little beds 
Where the children slumbering lay. 


Tle tenderly toyed with the golden curls, 
And tinted the coral lips; 

Then poured a flood on the eyelids fair, 
‘And the rony finger-tips. 


‘The children woke in a merry mood, 
And their words were light and gay; 

And in each little heart rose the high resolve, 
“I will do something good to-day.” 


8o Ralph ran off to the study-room, 
And he wrestled hard and long, 

‘With conic sections, and roots, and verbs, 
Though the answers came often wrong. 


And the teacher in conning o'er his work, 
‘That evening at set of sun, 

With a well-pleased smile on his careworn face, 
Wrote a richly-earned, ‘Well done.” 


Maud hushed the fretful baby’s cries, 
And brought him bis best-loved toys; 
Then drew the curtains in mother’s room, 

‘To shut out the heat and noise. 


And mother woke from her quiet nap, 
‘With her headache gone away, 

And Maud felt paid by her grateful words, 
“J am well, my love, to-d 





Lou worked till noon on her garden. beds, 
She pulled up the growing weeds, 

She tied up the Iily’a broken stem, 
And gathered the ripening seeds. 


‘The daisy smiled and the grasses waved, 
‘The Itly grew tall and fair, 

And the swect petunias and heliotropes 
‘With fragrance filled the air. 


‘They were nothing but trifling daily tasks, 
Yet who shall dare to aay 
‘That our sunny-browed darlings did no good, 
On that long midsummer day? 
Kate LAWRENCE. 
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For the Companion. 





PROF. JOHNNY GREEN'S COMET. 
About the last of Junc, Prof. Johnny Green 


began making preparations for the discovery of a 
colnet. 


The observatory which he built at that time rose 


above the surrounding country to such a great 
height that Prof. Johnny could easily see from its 
stunmit entirely over the sitting-room table. 





The only trouble about the observatory was, 
that it required much trouble on the part of the 
professor to get into it without tumbling the whole 
thing over. 

It was with feelings of great delight that Prof. 
Johnny discovered a bright little comet moving 
rapidly along the outer edge of the carpet-mat. 

He named it Baby Bessie, on the spot, and hailed 
it with exclamations of surprise, although he had 
Previously tied a tail to that identical comet. 








So great was his joy that he came near upsetting | about the orchard to pick up the wormy apples, 
the_ observatory in trying to keep his telescope | came along. 


tipon the rapid movements of the object. 


He saw Ruthie and the pie; and, no doubt, the 


Prof. Johnny differed from most other astrono-| thought came into his hoggish mind that what 
mers, as he preferred to look at his comet in the} was good for little girls must be a great deal better 


_| daytime. 


The comet was always 
more brilliant in the day- 
time, generally going to 
sleep at night so soundly 
that it was no fun for such 
students as Prof. Johnny 
to continue his observa- 
tions longer. 

He may have been 
somewhat puzzled by cer- 
tain words used by other 
astronomers, for when he 
intended to speak of the 
comet as rushing through 
space, he always said, 
“rushing through Spain.” 

But the quality of the 
telescope through which 
he gazed at what he 
called “the celestial 
wonder” may account 
for some slight errors, 
this instrument being labelled, in large letters, 
“WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE.” 

The comet had a very fine tail, composed of va- 
rious articles tied to a string, which presented a 
farious appearance when the comet was not too 
much mixed up in it. When 
that happened, Prof. John- 
ny had to reprove the comet 
for not doing just as he had 
planned. 

Just as the comet was 
rushing along towards one 
of the worlds, constructed 
for the occasion out of has- 
socks, books, tin-carts and 
trumpets, its tail got caught 
in the leg of a lounge, and 
the professor had to descend 
from the observatory and release the tail, so the 
comet could go plunging on its way. 

When at last, in spite of the best calculations, 
(for you never can tell what comets will do next), 
this “celestial wonder" came in contact with a 
world, it manifested great interest in its particles. 

After strewing them about the 
air, it paused in its swift flight to 
examine a small red wagon that 
had fallen front off the upper crust 
of the carth. 

This act called forth another, lec- 
tur@from Prof. Johnny, afM@ the 
comet had to be told that it must 
not stop, but must go right along, 
“rushing through Spain.” 

Prof. Johnny had been told that 
the number of comets visible to the ; 
naked eye since the Christian era is 
about five hundred. 

He believes, however, that only one like this 
which he has discovered has ever been seen. 

May it live long and prosper. OLIve GREEN. 


rt Se a 
For the Companion. 
RUTHIB'S PIE. 

Once upon a time, a great many years ago, & 
little girl’s mamma was making pics. 

The little girl herself, who was named Ruthie, 
stood beside the table looking on. 

She did not dance about, now lifting the cover 
of the spice-box, now taking a pinch of sugar, 
and now nibbling a bit of apple, like some little 
girls whom I have seen—no, indccd. 

She stood very quietly, with her hands clasped, 
while her mamma rolled out the white crust, and 
then cut it in big rounds, and put in the filling of 
apple and doubled the edges together; and then 
dropped the pies, one after another, into the kettle 
full of boiling hot fat, which hung on the crane in 
the big fire-place over a glowing fire. 

How the fat bubbled and sputtered about those 
doughy half-moons, until, presently, Ruthie’s 
mamma lifted them out again, all brown and 
flaky and rich. 

That isn’t the way your mamma makes pies ? 

No, I suppose not; but that was the way Ruth- 
ie’s mamma made them, and Ruthie thought that 
nothing in this whole round world ever tasted 
half so nice. 

‘When there was a long row of big pies set away 
on the pantry shelf, there was just enough crust and 
just enough filling left to make a little pie, half 
the size of a saucer, for Ruthie. 

How delighted she was when it was placed in 
the open window to cool, and how many times she 
crept up and touched its brown crust daintily with 
her fat forefinger, to make sure it was still too 
warm for eating. 

At last the pie was cool. Ruthie held it fast 
in hex two hands, and skipped away to sit on a 
big log, under a tree in the orchard, while she 
ate it. 

The sun shone as brightly, and the crickets 
chirped as merrily, as when, not long ago, you ran 
away to the arbor to eat the big paper of chocolate 
caramels which Uncle Tom brought you. 

Ruthie took a tiny bite of the pie. 

How sweet and juicy it was! She swung her 
Httle bare heels joyfully. 

Just then one of the hogs, which were running 











for hogs. So he came close to the log, and before 
Ruthie could jump ap 
and run away, he had 
caught the whole of her 
poor little fist, pie and all, 
in his great wide inouth! 

Ruthie screamed and 
let go of the pie, and Mr. 
Hog, having got what he 
wanted, dropped her hand 
from his mouth, and 
walked away, munching 
the pie with many grunts 
of satisfaction. 

And mamma, who 
came running to see what 
the matter was, comforted 
her little girl with the 
promise of another pie. 

But when it was made, 
Ruthie didn't go into the 
orchard to cat it. 

AbA CARLETON. 
—_+or—___ 
For the Companion, 
GRANDMA! 
Lam 20 tired of being me,— 
I have eo many cares! 





"Tis something here, or something there, 
That always needs repairs! 
And now Miss Gracie’s tumbled down, 
And broke her bend in two, 
Ob dear, how-happy I should be, 
If only I were you, 
Grandma! 


And now, just when I feel like play, 
My stupid lessons come! 

I wonder ifthe President . 
Could do this puzzling sum! 

Ob dear, I love my mamma, 
‘And want to please her, too, 

Bul 1 should be ev luppy now, a 
Ifonly I were you, 

Grandma! 





T'd like to have some spectacles, 
To rest my tired eyes, 
T'd put my hand upon your head, 
And eay, ‘How fast time flies!" 
And oh, such tales of old I'd tell! 
All wonderful and true! 
I'd knit and talk, and Inugh for joy, 
If only I were you, 
Grandma! 
‘Well, well, I’m only just a girl, 
And must have cares, I s’pose! 
The dolls to mend; the sums to do! . 
‘What else, nobody knows! 
But now I've thought of something nice, 
I'm growing pretty fast, 
And if I only can grow good, 
I'll be like you at last, 
Grandma! 
— 4 


For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
A few days ago, Maud wanted to go barefooted, 
like the boys. 
In a little while she came in, saying, “Mamma, 
my feet are all wearing out, and papa will have to 
get me some new ones.” 


Mary was inquisitive, and very curious about 
relationships. 

A man stopping in the family often told her of 
the sayings of his “little stepson.” One evening, 
Mary came to him and said, “Please tell me some 
more about your door-step-son, and that made 
hum that kind of a boy.” 

When Lottie hurts her, she says, “I want to be 
pitied,” and mother’s pity often makes her well. 

They were canning cherries at Lottic’s house, 
the other day, and some one remarked, “We 
canned very fast, for Jane pitted them.” After a 
moment's study, Lottie looked up brightly: “I 
know why Jane pitied them, mamma. It was be- 
cause their little stones had to be punched out. 
Didn’t you pity them too, mamma ?” 

“Mamma,” said a little boy, waking out from a 
sound sleep and hugging her, “I love you. I love 
your head, and your hands, and your feet, your 
soul and your body, and all your stuffings.” 

Tommy and Jennie were playing cars. Tommy 
got cross, and hit Jennie with a stick. 

Her cries brought their mother, with inquirics 
into the matter. 

“Why, don’t you see,” said Tommy, ‘we was 
playing care, and I just switched her off the track 
a little ways.” So Jennie thought it was all right, 
and played on. 43 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
LINE OF POETRY. 


Everything about this puzzle relates to the first years 
of the permanent settlement of America, The first 
numbers of each paragraph refer to the order of letters 
in the whole quotation; the others to the order of 
letters in the word required. 

3, 32 ure 1, 6 of a vessel sent by English merchants to 
be loaded with the products of a small native tree, of 
which 12, 14, 28 are primal, central and final letters. 

9, 11 are 2, 5 of a commercinl product of the woods. 

5, 2 are first and last of one of the carlicst exports of 
the colonies. 

Tis last but one of valuable food obtained from the 
Indians. 

4, 6 are 4, 3 of a valuable food-plant unknown before 
the discovery of America. 

30, 16 are first and last of a commercial plant some- 
times used when money was scarce as Icgal exchange. 

21, 23 are 2 and final of a food-plant whose sced was 
brought from Madagascar. E 

19, 15, 34 are 1, 6, and final of a tree cultivated by law 
in one colony, and by premiums on ita culture in 
another. 

10, firat of a plant whose use in manufactures was 
learned of the Indians. 

25 is three of a plant manufactured for a time by labor 
assessed upon all classes of people, 

20, 29, 81 are 2, 6,9 of a public inetitution for the in- 
struction of rich and poor, maintained by taxea on 
carriages. 

22, 18, 27 are primal, central, and final of a native, 
animal enemy. (It is now to a limited extent an article 
of commerce). 

13, 26 are 1, 4 of a native game bird. 

17 and 1 are first of two animals for whose destruction 
colonial bounties were offered ; 33 is central of another. 

24, 8 are 4 and final of the town that had the first free 
school in America; it was supported by taxing all prop- 











erty. 
My whole in a frequent quotation. 


2. 
WORD-BUILDING. 

Find a word that includes, without transposition of 
letters, words defined as follows: 

A word that denotes accord or adaptation; a word 
that denotes nearness; a building appropriated to the 
manufacture of goods; a connective that marks an 
alternative ; a musical syllable; a deed ; occupied a place 
in an official capacity; an «vent; a turret; a common 
contraction; a substitute; a royalist of the revolution; 
the third person singular of the substantive verb; an 
advance in civil courts or causes; an expression that 
declares something to be true. 


3. 
CHARADE. 

1, The shepherds worshipped me of old. 
1, The cook’s materials I hold. ? 
2, A native of the Saxon tongue, 

” German and Frenchman do me wrong. 
8, A Bible city great and grand, 
8, An at or near in epeech I stand. 


A temple for all gods, sublime 
My whole was in the Cesar’ time. 
A 4. 
A CHAPTER OF MISHAPS. 

[rind a suitable word to fill the first blank, changing 

only its initial letter for each succeeding blank.] 

ncle —— was sitting in his kitchen door one even- 
ing, when a large — entered the room, and in Its swift 
perambulations dislodged a —— which hung upon a 
nail. The old gentleman started up, and in his haste 
upset a dish of —— which stood upon the table, stum- 
bled over a —— which lay upon the —, where it was 
resting from an unsuccessful chase after 1 —-. He 
then fell into an empty —— which had been carelessly 
left open, but was he ped out by — who happened 
along just then. Finally he —— down upon the grass, 
to recover his bewildered senses and ascertain the 
amount of mischief done. 

GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 

‘What island learns a geography lesson? On what 
mountains? by what mountain light? What mountain 
makes out of doors study pleasant? What mountain ia 
a garment? From what cape does one alwayr tuke 
ship for sen? What cape is most pleasing toa very 
vain woman? What cape furnishes a fur store? What. 
island always stecrs a ship? What islands are delight- 
ful to social people? what to lonely people? What 
bay is always ina roar? What gulf doca one avoid in 
August weather? What etraita does aman seck when 
he Is straightened with hunger? What Inke is best in 
very dry weather? what under a burning aun? what to 
avery poor man? What river {6 adapted ton tailot's 
shop? what to a newspaper repor What town 
refreshes a tired, dusty traveller? W stocks an old- 
fashioned milliner’s shop? What furnishes a dealer in 
shawls and dress goods? What town furnishes a 
shoemaker? 6 


LITERARY ARITHMETIC, 

Required—the name of a sovercign who was called by 
his people “The delight of the world.” 

Divide the first letter of his name by the second Ict- 
ter; the third by the fourth; the fifth by the sixth: the 
seventh by the eighth. Divide the aum of the quotients 
by the ninth letter, and subtract the tenth by the last 
quotient. The reeult will be 1160. RL. BE. 
































Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 AS A 
TAX 
rin 

e@TRENUoOovUs 

Ex1s TENCE 

PRES PYTER 
LEE 
oR” 
ANN 
cAN 
aRtT 
oDeE 


2. Napoleon—nap, Po, pole, Ole, Leo, Leon, eon, of. 
3. 1, P, pl, rip, pair, tapir, pirate, painter, tapering, 
repeating, impregnate,  nttemipering. 2, E, Eq. ‘ted 
dare, grade, garden, angered, pamnered, grenadicr. 3, 
A, 88, sea, seat, paste, staple, plaster, pilaster, partich . 
4. A clock-pointer. 





& Rack 8 
x Irtioop 
poGmwa 
aANENT 
BuarRroB 
BORORN 
BOARD 
rRoRkE 
DaRED 


6. Tremble, treble; poison, Pison: trovt, trot: ean. 
ter, cater; linden, linen; Albert, alert; bound, bond; 
wield, weld; plate, pate; advent, a vent: quict, quit) 
garble, gable; psalm, palm.—Mound Builders. 
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PLATES FOR FALSE TEETH. 

A writer in the Chicago Medica! Journal and Eram- 
iner strongly condemns the use of vulcanized rubber 
for the plates of artificial tecth. One objection urged is 
that it causes undue absorption of bony substance. All 
» rubber plate 














plates canse this more or less, but t 
more than others, as, from its non-conducting proper- 
ties, it allows the beat to accumulate, which stimulates 





the absorbent 

‘The writer says, “I have never se 
this material has been worn but the 
undue absorption, and thousands of mouths are ruined 
by it, for absorption goes on until there is no process 
left and no ridge, or only a flexible one of thickened 
membrane,”—a matter of especial importance to the 
young or middle-aged. 

But the effect of the mercury—this enters into the 
composition of the plate—is said by this writer to be 
much more grave; and the trouble is increased by the 
fact that, while it is injuring the health, the cause is 
often not suspected, and many physicians are unaware 
of the poisonous nature of the plate. 

The writer in the Journal gives the following as an 
illustrative ease: “Last March, a lady from Topeka, 
Kansas, called upon me. For twelve years she had 
been wearing a rubber plate, and during the entire time 
had suffered with a serious stomach difficulty, and also 
ronic diarrhaa 

“She had observed the inflamed condition of her 
mouth, and had queried whether the plate cau 
and the xtomach difficulty. I made her a set of 
tinuous gum,’ and she returned home. In about six 
weeks, she accidentally broke off a tooth, and sent it to 
me for repairs, and for a week wore the rubber plate 
again. 

“During the summer, she called and told me her ex- 
perience. After wearing her new set, the symptoms 
soon began to disappear, and by the time she broke it, 
she considered herself well; but, in putting in the old 
rubber set, the symptoms reappeared, and continued 
to increase until she received her new set, on wearing 
which the symptoms disappeared, and she was well 
again.” 





1 mouth where 





» were evidences of 























———— a 
A DANGEROUS HUMORIST. 

A moderate humorist is a genial companion, but an 
immoderate one is apt to shock his friends’ sense of 
propriety und notions of reverence. Sydney Smith 
was humorous to such an extent that when it was pro. 
posed to make him a bishop, the idea so shocked the 
cabinet that the witty clergyman was only promoted to 
the office of acanon. That Smith’s conduct gave good 
reason for the refusal may be seen from the following 
anecdote given by Lord Houghton in his Monographs 
Personal and Social,” for the anthenticity of which, he 
says, he will not vouch, but which seems to him good 
enough to be true. 


On being settled at his amall living in Yorkshire. 
ydney willingly assisted his neighbors in their clerical 
duties. On an occasion of this kind, he dined with the 
incumbent on the preceding Saturday, and the evening 
passed in great hilarity, the squire, by name Kershaw, 
Betng couspicuous for his loud enjoyment of the strang- 
er’s jokes. 

“Tam very glad that I have amused you,” said Mr. 
Sydney Smith, at parting, “but you must not laugh at 
my sermon to-morrow. 

“T should hope I know the difference between here 
and at church,” remarked the gentleman, with sharp- 
ness. 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied the visitor. 

“T'll bet you a guinea on it,” said the squire. 

Take you,” replied the divine. 

Next day the preacher ascended the steps of the pul- 
pit apparently suffering from a severe cold, with his 
fandkerchiet to his face, and at once sneezed out the 
name Ker-shaw, several times in various intonations. 

This ingenious assumption of the readiness with 
which a man would recognize his own name in sounds 
imperceptible to the cars of others, proved accurate, 

‘he poor gentleman burst into a guffaw, to the scan- 
dal of the congregation ; and the minister, after looking 
at him with stern reproach, proceeded with his dis 
course. 



































To. 
WRECKED. . 

He who is too prend to profess his ignorance, or to 
ask information from an inferior, may possibly come to 
grief. The following incident, associated with the 
grounding of the steamer Brittanic, on the coast of Ire- 
land, illustrates this possibility, and, also, the coward. 
ice of scoffers at religion : 

















The accident was caused by mistaking signals on 
shore during a dense fog. After waiting a long time, 
the sound of a gun was heard, which the captain mis. 
took for Tuskar, when it was Tower Hook, some seven 
miles distant. 

‘The reault-was that ‘the noble vessel ran aground, 60 

















quietly that those who were asleep were not awakened. | 

Immediate orders were given for lightening the bow | 
by throwing cargo overboard, and soon the sea all 
around us was covered with Hoating cheese-boxes. It 
was not long before boats from the shore came out, and 
ving the cheese began. 

There being no sea running, there was no panic or 
alarm, except among the men Who had been loudest in 
their sneers at tne “parsons” (there were but four of 
us on board) and the “hymn-singers,” who had sung at 
the evening hour on deck. 

Some of these, frightened out of all propriety, rushed 
to the deck, embarrassed by the life-preservers they 
had tied around them, demanding to be saved on the 
first boats, and when reasoned with, could not be per- 
suaded into propriety, one man, especially, crying out, 
“I must be saved! My God, I can’t swim!” They 
were allowed to go off on the first boat. 

‘The only criticism made of the management of the 
steamer is that a few hours before the accident, while 
the captain was very anxious to know his whereabouts, 
they were within hailing distance of a fishing-craft, 
two-masted vessel, and lay hove to in sight of her while 
they took soundings. 

He might have learned his whereabouts from her 
crew, and though it might have been undignified for the 
captain of the finest steamer afloat to ask for informa- 
tion of smaller craft, it would have saved his ship and 
secured his passengers. 

_—— 
UP A TREE. 

A Georgia paper tells an amusing story of how an 
untamed steer troubled several negroes who attempted 
to drive the animal home to his purchaser. The ox was 
driven from the pasture, and started on the road to 
Crawford. For the first half mile the animal gave but 
little trouble, but while going down a lane he suddenly 
realized the fact that he ‘wanted to go back home,” 


and made a bolt for the drivers. 























‘They held their ground until they found that the ox 
was dangerous, when an ignominious stampede com- 
menced. One of the drivers escaped by scaling a fence, 
while others scattered to the right and left, but an old 
negro named John Deadwyler was not so fortunate. 

He was pressed so close that he had to escape behind 
a tree, when commenced a tilt between man and steer. | 

‘The ox chased him around until his head began to 
swim, but during a temporary lull, while his steership 
was fighting a fly, John started up that tree. But he 























s not quick cnough. 
Phe animal sprang at the man, and caught his horn | 
his clothing. For several minutes there was an ex 
citing contest; the negro trying to escape, while the 
steer did its hest to pull him down, 

At last, the hold of the horn broke, and the old darkey | 
went up that sapling like a sky-rocket. He was kept 
there for over an hour before the animal decided to 
give up the si:ge and depart for home. 

As the beast vanished in the distance, John yelled 
after him,- 

“Is’e a member ob de church, but ef you tinks you 
can skeer me, you's one big fool 















a atin 
RAILROAD FARE TO THE STARS. 
The idea of distance is often best conv 
every-day illustration. When Horace wrote, 
ad astra,”—Thus it is travelled to the stars—he was not 
thinking of railroads. But they are familiar enough to 
us. 











In a recent lecture by Dr. William Huggins, the emi 
nent English astronomer, as to the results of spectrum 
analysis as applied to the heavenly bodies, this striking 
statement was used to give some faint notion of the 
enormous distance of the stars. 

“The earth's orbit,” said the lecturer, ‘which is more 
than one hundred and ninety million miles in diameter, 
at most of the stars dWilidles to a mere point, and has 
no sensible size whatever. 

“If you suppose a railroad from the earth to theInear- 
est fixed star, Which is supposed to be twenty. billions 
of miles from us; and if you suppore the price of the 
fare to be one penny for every hundred miles—not, 
mind! a penny per mile—then, if you take a mass of 
gold to the ticket office equal to the national debt (three 
billion, eight hundred million dollars), it would not be 
sufficient to pay for a ticket to the nearest fixed « 

“And I think I should not be wrong in saying 
there are stars so far off that at the price of one penny 
for every hundred miles, the whole treasure of the 
earth would not be sufficient to pay for a ticket.” 



























——+ + 

IN HER TON 

Putting pins in the mouth is rash practice which can- 

not be tdo strongly condemned, to say nothing of carry- 

ing them there. An instance illustrating the risk of it 
is thus stated in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal: 





Miss Harvey, of Candor, when eleven or twelve years 
of age, was one evening making hurried preparations 
to aitend a party. She had a pin between her. lipe, 
which passed into her mouth, and was supposed to be 
swallowed. Dr. Miller assumed such “to be the fact, 
but the girl insisted that it was under her tongue. 

The physician made search for it there, but failed to 
discover it, und treated her protestations as the work of 
imagination. Recently Miss Harvey ge lump 
come upon one ride of her tongue, increasing in palnful- 
ness. D. Farnham opened the swelling. The 
next day, after eleven years of hiding, the pin came out 
of the opening. It was two-thirds covered with a lime 
formation and was much corroded. Cases have been 
known when pins placed in the inouth were swallowed 
—with fatal results. 

eae = 


LEMONADE, 
There may be poison ina glass of lemonade if it is 


made in a tin vessel. The following extract sounds a 
timely warning: 























Lemonade, even when made from lemons, in a tin 
1 with soldered joints, or in a gal ized iron ves- 
sel, will take up the lead from the on 

the other. A salt is then formed which is very unwhole- 

some, and when taken continually, or in large quanti- 

ties, absolutely poisonous. 

The injurious action is considerably increased if cit- 
ric or tartaric acids are used instead of lemons in mak- 
ing the lemonade. Consequently, the use of such ves- 
sels for lemonade should be avoided, especially if the 
contents are allowed to stand for any length of time. 

‘An overdose of any of these acids is bad, and they 
are worse when taken in the form of lemonade. Noth- 
ing would be likely to give the cholera quicker than a 
succession of those drinks. 

TOO WARM. 

Mr. Robert Burdette visited a nail factory, and relates 
an impression. I watched the nails,” he says, ‘as 
they fell from the ponderous machines, fast as rain- 
drops. Strange feelings and fancies rushed into my 
mind like a torrent. J stooped and picked up a brand- 
new nail ns a memento of my visit. 

“Then I laid it down again—sadly, but not slow: 
I have an ‘impression’ that a new-laid nail, like a new 
laid egg, is warm. And that it is far more pera 
in the case of the nail. It may not be so in every in- 
stance. I presume there may be some nails laid cold. 


But the one I picked up was not cold, and I did not in- 
vestigate any further.— Burlington Hawkeye. 























Ir is claimed that aman never loses anything by po- 
liteness, but this has proved a mistake. As an old 
Philadeiphian lifted his hat to a young lady, the wind 
carried away bis wig.—Phila. Chronicle. 








ot that Ger- | 
ts. Drugglsts. 





‘There are no objections to a nice fitting 
man Corn Remover will not overcom 





+ 
Try Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Instead of lemons or lin in your acid drinks, It is 

more healthful, and queaches the thirst more effectually 

than elther, [Com. 
SS 


Nestle’s Milk Food. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in | 
t weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- | 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infuntum and summer | 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, are open to this objection. 
Nestle’s Milk Food is the only food known to us requir= 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth toe: 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it be 
going to the count shor 
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* Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles." — Pail Mall Gazette, London, England. 
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Cleveland Leader. 


“ Commends itself to the practical common sense of the American people, beyond any system we have ever seen."— 


Tie Finest Penta pi SHED in THe WORLD, 


sf si ah PES 


WRITI ples t of all the arts. There are but twenty-six eee 
LD our 4 e easily learned; the only rea} diffieulty: 

(} | penholding, ment. With a full a oe kaso 
Slips, and Printed ‘ht sort, ilustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts, showing correct positions, and the formation of each letter, any one 
of ordinary intelligence can learn readily at his or her own desk aT HOME. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


fu) leaching course, complete, and in one package,—the — 

or months ndeed:at lifetime's practice. Tt consists of 

Business, Ladfes’ and Qrnamental Penmanship, in all varieties, Movement 
ercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signat 
Styles, Album Work, Card- Writing, Pen-Drawing and Si 
Text, Old English, Off- Hand Flourishing, &e., de. 

All the above are in the form of written and other pen-ex 


with a small BOOK oF INSTRUCTIONS, gi tet seed 
as IONS, giving & complete ani 
all letter, with full directions for Position, Pen- ia of over 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


The Compendium Is used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepérs, business 
men, and ladies throughout th ntry. Three years ago it was introduced in 
land, the leading journals there commending it highly as a simple conmon- 


sense system. During the past eight years thousands of you pares 
of this country and Canada have. become accomplished peunee bese ua 
Below we give a few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from fal 
ful practice from it: we have published hundreds of others in the magazines. 
‘These are worth a close examination, for no finer rapid business writing has ever 


been done: 
Old Style: Miss Thompson writes: 


“1 ak from expe- 

M4 $6. rence the val of Some 
AO Compendium, having tested 

it thoroughly, and improved: 


New Style: hd 


using iy rower has ale 
Neary 70 arnofstons 


learned your style from the 
Old Style: 


baad Olde 


ery occasion ‘to 
New Style: 


(a: 


East Poi 
Old Style: 


AsO Cua? 


































, German 
























ir. ELLs says: 

“Your Compendium has 
been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can. 
be nothing better for the self- 
teaching learner. Send me 
a recent copy of the enman's 
Gazette; am anxious to see 
it"—Cuas. A. Exits, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 














Mr. Rust writes: 

“T have followed your 
Compendium faithfully, with, 
New Style: the best results. 1 now de- 

light in writing. Inclosed 


please find seventy-five cts. 

Uy for the Penman’s Gazette, one 

/; year. I want to know what 

the rest of the Compendium 

7 family are doing.” —C. BE, 
Rest, Brandon, Vt. 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, COMPLETE. is mailed; prapaia i 


AND THE SCHOOL Sny partof tha word: foe for ONE DOLLAR. It Is always sent promptly on 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY. 

TS Ie oN, oll i8 the proprietor of the Bistnes 5 Collenea at Manchester. N. Hl. 
AS Lo 











. both of which are under superior teachers, and attended 
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cimens of improvement from young people everyw hate, i WOe PONS ONENy 
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rearranted, post-paid for forty cents per quarter gross box; 4 boxes for $1.25. Postage stamps taken for 
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For the Companion, 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
In Nine Craptrens. — Craprer TIT. 

Once in every half year Mr. Marquand gave his 
young gentlemen a party, to which all of Miss 
Marks’ young ladies were invited; and once in 
every half year Miss Marks returned the compli- 
ment. 

But the gathering at Miss Marks’ was usually one 
for which some little exhibition was arranged, such 
asa charade, ora French play, and to which the 
trustees and townspcople were invited; the latter, 
however, only on the payment of a 
small fee to be devoted to charitable 
uses. One of these was now in prepar- 
ation; and the importance of the 
young ladies chosen for perform- 
ers, and called upon at all odd 
times for rehearsal, was only 
equalled by their hap- 
piness. 

“Cinderella” was the 
play to be given as the 
chief feature of the even- 
ing,—the properties of 
the play being easily 
procured,—an old-fash- 
ioned crib, with its high 
bamboo frame for net- 
ting, answering for a 
coach when covered 
with gilt paper; the 
gardener and his sons 
being allowed to take 
the part of coachman 
and footmen, and the 
horses “beBie supp ten! 
to be just outside the 
door, through which a 
long bunch of hair rep- 
resenting a horse’s tail 
was whisked on occa- 
sion, and where a great 
stamping was kept up, 
while the attic of every 
acquaintance was ran- 
sacked for finery for 
the court ladies. 

Nearly at the last mo- 
ment, but a day or two before the fateful night, 
little May Roberts sprained her ankle, and her 
part of the Fairy Godmother bade fair to be a 
lame performance. 

“What are we going to do, Miss Marks ?” ex- 
claimed Marcia, who, in a long talma and top- 
boots, was to enact the Fairy Prince. 

‘«] really don’t know,” said Miss Marks, after a 
little thought, “unless Hester can take it. She is 
small enough, and has shown some power of mem- 
orizing. You—you may speak to her about 
it.” 

“Oh, how I should like it!” replied Hester, who, 
to tell the truth, had rather envied the string of 
tall girls that she had seen called from the study- 
room at times to practise their parts. ‘But—but 
don’t you laugh at me, Marcia,—I don’t even know 
what Cinderella is!" 

“Yon poor child! And have you lived to this 
without fairy stories? Did you never hear of 
‘Jack the Giant-Killer,’ nor the ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ 
nor ‘Rumpelstitzkin,’ nor the ‘Fairy’ ”—— 

“Tell me truly, Marcia,” whispered Hester; 
“what is a fairy ?” 

“You don't tell me you don’t know!” cried 
Marcia, appalled at Hester's ignorance. “Oh, 
shan’t we have a nice time telling you!” And she 
forthwith proceeded to recite to her the thrilling 
story of Cinderella, word for word, as if it were 
true. 

“We will have a fairy story now every night in 
our dormitory, when Brownie’s off-week comes, 
till there are none left. I'll coax poor old Cher- 
didi with candy,—she'll do a great deal for bon- 
bons,” said the naughty Marcia, as she concluded. 

“O Marcia,” cried Hester, never dreaming of 
doubting her. “You are my fairy godmother. 
Yes, indeed, I will learn the part, if I have to study 
all night!” 

“They won't let you do that. But now you can 
come with us and read it as we act.” 

And suddenly, with a new world opening be- 
fore her,—the world of fairy-land,—Hvster slowly 

read over all she had to say; and then, going with 
Marcia to Miss Marks, acted out the part so well, 
entering into it with such spirit and imagining 












herself the old fairy with such reality, although 
still reading from the page she held, that the girls 
forgot their own parts in wondering at her. 

“I declare,” cried Bella Brooks, as they talked 
it over after Miss Marks and Hester had gone, “I 
felt as if my brown gown were really going to 
turn into pink satin when she flew around’ and 
touched me with her wand, her black cyes shining 
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so! It’s great Inck May Roberts is sick; Hester 
will make it spin as if it were alive!" 

“And to think,” said Marcia, “that she never 
heard of fairics, and that now she belicyes all you 
tell her! See her out there in the garden now; T 
declare, she’s looking in the lilies for them! 

“Oh, what times we are going to have with her! 
Is your dress all right, Bella? Charlotte will 
make a splendid queen, won't she? But don’t 
you think Margaret Payson ought to seem more 
spiteful than she does, for the other wicked step- 
sister? She's spiteful cnough in ordinary life, 
I'm sure.” 

“Lucky Miss Marks doesn’t hear you, March!” 

What a night it was for Hester, that next one! 
In her little red-heeled slippers and pointed cap, 
with the cloak stuffed out behind likea hump, and 
the heavy cane, she stepped from the opening wall 
to the sighing Cinderella, transformed the crying, 
dingy object by a touch of her wand to the jew- 
elled and dazzling creature, turned pumpkin and 
rats and mice to gilded coach and gold-laced 
driver and postilions, all as if she really believed 
in herself and were actually performing the won- 
ders she pretended to do. 

It was nothing to her that there was an audience 
of the townspeople and trustees present; although, 
of course, there was encouragement in all the up- 
turned and admiring faces. And as for Mr. Mar- 
quand’s boys,—at that period of her life she cared 
much less for a boy than she did for a girl. 

She was simply carried away by the delight of 
fancying herself possessed of supernatural pow- 
ers, and was playing only to herself and Marcia, 
with a faint idea of Miss Marks and the universe 
somewhere on the edge of space. 

“Did you ever know anything like it?” cried 
Bella Brook to Miss Risley, as scene after scene 
passed off, and all the repeated applause was not 
for them but for Hester. 

“I suppose it’s because she’s so little,” said 
Charlotte. “Paul Munster was clapping you.” 

“As if I cared what Paul Munster was doing!” 

“Well, you do; you know you do. There's 
your cue.” And then Cinderella danced on the 
stage again. 





“I do declare!” exclaimed Margaret Payson, 
by-and-by, as she came off in herturn. “Did you 
ever know anything somean? Here we are doing 
our very best, and everybody used to applaud us 
so, and now nobody secms to see a soul but this 
little wretch, who doesn’t have mnch to say, any- 
way. She acts just as if she thought she really 
was a fairy!” 

































“Do you know,” said Bella, joining them, “she 
never heard of such a thing till yesterday, and 
she’s perfectly wild about it, Marcia says.” 

“Why, I thonght they had all sorts of supersti- 
tions down there where she came from,” said 
Charlotte. 

“So they do; and I suppose she’s just like the 
rest,—lived in the water all her life; learned 
French talking with the French missionarics; 
ready to believe anything. But they don’t have 
fairies down there; they have wooden gods for 
everything, Miss Marks says,—Tuesday’s god and 
Friday’s god,—but nothing like our exquisite fan- 
cies of the fairy elves.” 

“That sounds just like Miss Marks! There 
comes Hester now. See her hobblifg on her cane, 
and shaking her head, just like a little old dwarf- 
woman. I should like to know the sense of her 
hobbling across the back of the stage in every 
scene without saying a word.” 

“Miss Marks says it’s to keep up the remem- 
brance of the fairy element.” 

“Miss Marks is too ‘high-falutin’ for anything. 
Now hear them applanding her! Shouldn't you 
think she'd really done something ?” 

“1'l do something! I declare I will!” cried 
Margaret. “It’s the last scene, coming now,— 
yes, it is, I know, because I just ran out to make 
ready for the officers who are coming with the 
prince to try on the slipper. 

“See, are my plumes all right? I’ve all the 
false hair in school on top of my head, I do believe. 

“Yes, this is her transformation scene, when she 
throws off cloak and hump and pointed cap, and 
stands out in her gauzy skirts and rose-colored 
wings, with the star on her forehead, and another 
on her wand. 

“Humph—humph!” said Margaret, softly, and 
half to herself, “I guess there won’t be quite so 
much applanse just then. There’s my word! 
Hurry up, Bella; you steal in just behind me, all 
ina heap, you know. ‘The prince, mamma? the 
prince? and with the glass slipper?” Oh, I know 
it will exactly fit my foot !"" raying which words 
she was again upon the stage. 

Tt was really a very pretty scenc, that last one, 





considering the limited resources of the schools 
the hanghty step-mother and her danghters, the 
prince, with all the gold-laced court behind him, 
the gray rags falling off of Cinderella, while she 
sat in the centre, putting on the slipper, and dis- 
closing a white splendor of spangled laces, as the 
fairy godmother, suddenly appearing upon the 
scene, touched her with the tip of the old cane. 

In another instant, springing up some steps con- 
cealed behind the group, in order to seem above 
them all, the godmother, just in the act of throw- 
ing off her cloak and pointed cap, and revealing 
her fairy garb, was tripped by an artful foot, and 
with a suppressed scream and a moment of 
struggling and swinging, fell headlong into 
the midst of the cluster, carrying 
down one or two with her. 

It was only a moment before 
she was on her fect again. Her 
nose was bleeding, but her eyes 
were blazing. She made 
arush for Margarct Pay- 
son, before any one 
could hinder, tore down 
the lofty structure of her 
false hair, till the stage 
was strewn with 
switches, snatched away 
her plumes, her vail, her 
great ruff, her beads, her 
ribbons; and goodness 
only knows what she 
would not have done, if, 
at that moment, the cur- 
tain had not begun to 
drop, and Miss Brown 
had not run upon the 
scene, among all the 


ing and screaming, out 
of sight. 

“O you dweadful little 
fuwy!” criéd Miss 
Brown, flinging Hester 
into & dark room, “stay 
there!" 

And there, still kick- 
ing and screaming, Hester stayed ; for Miss Brown 
had shut and locked the door behind her. 

In the hall all was surprise and confusion. 
Every one was asking how the accident happened, 
some were regretting it, and others treating it with 
ridicule. The friends of Hester who had been 
made proud by her triumphs were indeed cha- 
grined, and sought some ground of excuse for 
her conduct. 2 

It did indeed seem a matter for regret that so 
great happiness and well-earned success should be 
eclipsed in such a sudden and mortifying manner. 

(To be continued.) 
= 
A SINGER’S INSPIRATION. 

On the morning of March 16, 1876, a lady, while 
walking along one of the less frequented strects of 
the pleasant little provincial city, Czernowitz, Aus- 
tria, saw a girl of perhaps fourteen years stand- 
ing within a yard, near the highway, who sup- 
ported herself on crutches, and whose pure, sweet, 
face wore the hue imparted by long-continued ill- 
ness. 

“Pardon me,” said the girl, as the lady came 
opposite her, “but can you tell me if Carlotta 
Patti will sing at the Aldersaale this evening ?” 

“She will,” was the quict response, and with an 
unmistakably foreign accent. 

“Thank you. I understood she was to sing, 
and wish I could hear her.” : 

“You are fond of music?” inquired the lady, 
going nearer the girl. 

“Since I became a cripple six years ago, about 
my only source of real enjoyment I have found in 
music,—mostly such as I could make myself,— 
and it has been the desire of my heart to listen to 
some distinguished singer, which, so far, I have 
had no opportunity for doing.” 

“You spoke as if you shonld not attend the con- 
cert this evening. May I ask why ?” 

“My parents are poor, and, of course, T cannot. 
walk from here to the hall,” returned the girl, 
frankly, though a blush crimsoned her cheek. 

“Well, for all that, you shall not be deprived of 
the coveted pleasure. I will send a carringe to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





convey you to the hall, and it shall bring you 
home at the close of the concert.” 

“O lady, I did not intend to have you think me 
begging for such a thing!” said the girl, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

“Nor do I. When I was young, I had the same 
passion for music that you have, and know how to 
appreciate your feelin; Moreover, a8 you, pos- 
sibly, noticed, I am slightly lame, and can there- 
fore sympathize with those who are thus afflicted. 
It will give me great pleasure and cause me no 
trouble to do what I have proposed,” and, having 
stooped to kiss the girl's lips, but without remain- 
ing to hear her thanks, she passed on. 

Among those gathered at the Andersaalle that 
evening, was this girl, who scarcely removed her 
eyes from Patti during the concert; less surprised 
at the wonderful tones that came from the singer's 
throat than at finding her the very lady with whom 
she had conversed that morning. 

After the concert, an American lady said to the 
eantatrice : 

“When you sang the last time in New York, 
you were reported to have lost your voice; but I 
am positive you never sang more exquisitely than 
this evening.” 

“Thank you. I could not, however, well do 
otherwise. For, not far from me sat a young girl 
whose face, upturned towards mine as I sang, was 
illumined with such a gladsome, joyous light as 
caused it to seem almost angelic. No matter 
whither I directed my eyes, I could see this tace, 
and it served as an inspiration.” 

Or 

















For the Companion. 


FAITHFUL. 


Days of the past! ye come o'er me, 
‘Through many a sad, gloomy hour, 
Gladness and stinshine ¥ 
As part of your 1 








Every fond recollection 

Of moments that once used to cheer 
Fills lliny soul with a longing. 

For a trust which casteth out fear, 





Friends of the past! ye are welcome, 

My heart Is so lonely to-meht, 

Come with your sweet loving kindne 
\e 











‘And lead ine out Into the Hight. 


remember, 
it led me ‘thus far 

Will pierce through this thick veil of darkness, 

His love be my sure guiding star; 


‘That, though the days may be. 
i thouht iy great Gots 
Asi think of the fri 

My Father eer fidnketh of 1 











gloomy, 
remy be, 
ere faithful, 
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For the Companion, 
THE END OF A VACATION. 
By Miss Caroline B. LeRow. 
Harold Fletcher was busy in sorting over hard- 
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and screws, he was handling, and he was at the 
same time having a little conversation with an- 
other of the clerks regarding it. 

“Plenty of fishing up there, Harold 2?” the oth- 
er asked. 

“Plenty. You ought to have a taste of our brook 
trout, just out of the water!” 

“Send us some, can’t you ?” 

“They wouldn’t be good for much in Beekman 
Street. Fletcher Falls is the place for them. Wé 
cook them on the rocks as soon as we catch 
them.” 

“Falls named for your folks ?” 

“Yes; for my great-grandfather.” 

Apshadow fell on the boy’s face at some thought 
suggested by the words. It was caused by a sud- 
den realization, of the difference between his past 
and present. 

The Fletcher family had once been wealthy. 
The great-grandtather of whom Harold spoke 
had owned half the land in East Melville when 
the town was first settled. Harold had grown up 
with the notion that his father was a very rich 
man, and that there never would be any necessity 
for him to work for a living. 

The first part of the assumption was truc until 
he was fifteen years old; then his father lost near- 
ly all his money, and Harold was obliged to choose 
between hard work at home on the farm, or equally 
hard work away from it in the city. 

He preferred the last; though to leave school 
and go to work at all was a great hardship to 
him, and a year’s time had done very little to rec- 
oncile him to it. 

Mr. Steele, senior partner of the firm of Steele, 
Harding & Co., came down to that end of the 
‘store while the boys were talking. He looked 
kindly, but very quizzically, at Harold Fletcher, 
watching him for a minute or two. 

“Your last day here, Harold, isn’t it ?” Mr. Steele 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ig that why you're putting No. 6 und No.8 
sockets together ?” 

“Oh!” 

Harold made the quick exclamation as he saw 
his blunder. His thoughts were entirely in East 
Melville when Mr. Stcele approached him, but how 
the old gentleman could always manage to see such 
things six feet off and without his spectacles was 
a standing mystery to all his clerks. Harold sel- 
dom blundered, however, as his employer knew. 

Two hours later, Harold presented himself in 
Mr. Steele's private office. 

“Do you think, Mr. Stecle, my yacation could 
be extended another week ?" 





















Another week!" The saitlentian repeiaed the 
words sharply, looking up in surprise. “And 
what reason can you give, sir, for such an extraor- 
dinary reques! 

His severe manner might have intimidated a less 
courageous boy than Harold, or one less anxious 
for the granting of a favor. 

“T've no reason,” he replied, 
desire for a longer vacation. 
very short time. 
ow know the rites of the establishment 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you have known ever since you have been 
here that you had no reason to expect inere tine ? 
es, sity butoas Lim the last boy to go, 1 
thought that perhaps 

“It is not for you to think; that is my busi- 
ness.” 

He had put on his spectacles now, fixing his 
eyes on Harold as if he would look him through. 

“I beg your pardon, sir;” and the boy turned 
away sadly. 

“Harold!” 

He faced his employer once more. 

“You suit me fairly on the whole, but you've 
brought too many notions with you into the 
store.” ¢ 

Mr. Steele raised his hand authoritatively as 
the boy attempted to speak. 

“They are natural enough, perhaps, but this is 
not the place for them. It’s hard work, long hours: 
and small pay, I know. So did you when you 
came. Nobody is to blame that you are not in 
East Melville Academy with long vacations, a 
gun, fishing-rod and saddle-horse. Those are 
very good things, 
you carn them. 

“My advice to you is to try and enjoy your 
fortnight’s leave of absence,—more than I ever 
had all put together in the first tive years I worked 
for my living,—and be more willing to buckle 
down to hard work when you get back to it. Do 
you understand me ? 

“Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steele’s tone was not less sharp, but his face 
was not at all severe or disayreeable in its expres- 
sion as he extemled his hand to his young clerk. 
vd-by, Harold; and I hope you will enjoy 
yourself while you are gone.” 

Mr. Stecle was an old friend of the Fleteher 
family,—a fact which accounted for Harold's 
presence in the store,—and knew exactly the situ- 
ation of its affairs. But the boy was considerably 
surprised tu find how accurately his employer had 
analyzed Ins secret discontent, and he was ashamed 
that he had merited such a rebuke. 

Sul he was greatly disappointed. “Such a little 
ale Ne eh i : 2 
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‘ eae couniry never 
looked so lovely, or “the old farm-house so attrac- 
tive. His mother had died years before, but his 
father seemed prouder and fonder than ever of his 
only child. 

The Bassett boys, the nearest neighbors to the 
Fletchers, were both home from college. With 
them had come three cousins to spend the sum- 
mer, and the young people of the village had 
nothing to do but devise ways and means of amus- 
ing themselves. 

It was not a difficult undertaking. In the heart 
of the mountains where there was plenty of game 
and abundance of fishing, where “teams” could 
be had for the asking, and picnics, berrying and 
croquet parties were in order nearly every day, it 
would be strange if even Young America could 
not manage to keep itself entertained and cheer- 
ful. 

None of the young people cared to think of the 
end of their holiday tine, but Harold was the only 
one among them who could count the days re- 
maining to him on the fingers of onc hand. His 
friends seemed as sorry to have him leave them as 
he was to go, and numerous were the anathemas 
hurled at the innocent men in the city who bought 
and paid for Harold Fletcher's time and services. 

“If we were all going to break up together, 
*twouldn’t be half so bad,” Tom Bagsett remarked 
on the last day of Harold's vacation, “but it'll be 
8 poser to get along without you.” 

“How do you suppose I'll be getting along?” 
Harold asked, ruefully. “It’s a hundred times 
harder for me, Tom.” 

The day was a perfect one. The place they had 
chosen for their last picnic was a remarkably 
beautiful one. Harold looked about him, men- 
tally and miserably comparing it to the dingy 
store in Beekman Street to which he was to return. 
Duty at that moment put on her most repulsive 
aspect. 

“I wouldn't go an inch if I were you,” 
Bassett asserted, emphatically. 

“Can’t you get out of it, somehow?” asked 
Dana's cousin, Louisa Culver, a girl whose honest 
face and gentle manner made the words very vdd. 
and surprising. 

“Send him word you can’t come, and let him 
help himself.” 

“Tell him your father’s sick. It’s 
anyway.” 

Yes, it was the truth, in letter, but not in spirit, 
as they all knew. Mr. Fletcher's rheumatisin was 
anold story. ‘The idea of making it serve as an 
excuse for his Own absence trom business was so 
ludicrous to Harold that he laughed outright; in 
spite of his dismal feelings. 
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but you can’t have them till) 





“You' re sick FouneCle: aint you, Harold 2" ‘Tom 
asked, insinnatingly, seeing the cloud which in- 
stantly settled on his face agai 

“Yes, heartsick and homesick too,” 
answered. 

“Then write and tell him so,” Tom urged. “1 
would. A few days won't make any ditference to 
deal to you and all 
rk, he can't say any- 
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the rest of u 
I thing, any 
‘There was a large and thoughtless chorus to the 
| same effect. No one seemed to hesitate in urging 
this subterfuge on Harold Fletcher, though prob- 
ot one among them but would have thought 
e about it if it had been himself who was to 
use it, 

‘Yom Bassett proposed accompanying him home, 
to prop up his feeble resolution until it could be 
put into effect, and the party separated with the 
understanding that they were to meet the next 
day, not to accompany Harold to the depot, as 
had been first proposed, but for a fishing excursion 
some distance from home. 

“T never did so mean a thing in my whole life,” 
Harold said, vehemently, as he sat down to write 
his letter. 

“You wou't feel so about it after the thing's 
done and off your mind,” ‘Tom suggested. 

The letter was written,—not a long one, brevity 
being more consistent with the assumed illness 
of the writer,—and Tom Bassett departed, well 
satisfied, to mail the letter as he went home by the 
| post-ottice. 

The evening, what was left of it, was a most 
miserable one to Harold, and it was impossible tor 
him to go to sleep atter he had gone to bed. He 
heard the clock strike midnight, then one, two, 
three, and then he sprang out of bed, his mind 
being fully made up on the subject which en- 
grossed it. 

He dressed himself as rapidly ax possible, and 
finished packing his valise—alrendy rtearly pre- 
pared for his journey. He wrote a hurried note to 
his father, stating that he had concluded to leave 
after all, and had decided to take the 
seizing his bag, he started off 
hree-mile walk to the depot. 

The morning chilly, the valise heavy, and 
his thoughts of the dreariest description. To catch: 
the train which was to carry his letter to New 
) York was his sole object. He accomplished it, 
and as the cars thundered along, he had plenty of 
time to refleet on what he had truly called the 
meanest action of his whole lite. 

He reached New York at night, and carly the 
jMext morning was at the store, but it was a dith- 
Lenlt matter ta er cr or t u 
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a «as svon as he had 
j lett it. As he searched throu the pile of letters 
| tor his own, and drew it out from among the rest, 
he heard a voice at his elbow,—" Well done, sir!” 

He turned to confront Mr. Steele. In his hurry 
Fand excitement he had not heard him enter. 

“I—I—yon expected me to-day, T suppose, sir 
he staimmered, his distress Of mind showing itselt 
in every feature. 














“Not in my counting-room, or meddling with 
my correspondeuc Mr. Steele replied. “How 
can you explain your presence here? Have you 
anything to say 

“Only this, sir 

Harold's voice was husky. He held out the 
letter as he spoke. “It is one T wrote to you, sir, 
and I wanted to take it back.” 

“Humph!” 

Mr. Steele put on his spectacles as he seated 
himself at his desk. 

“What should you want to tike it back for, 
having once written it ?” he asked, as he examined 
the envelope. “To all intents and purposes it is 
my letter now. I have a right to read it.” 

‘Yes, sir. 

Harold was quite crushed. 
hours of profound inise! 
grace upon himself in tr 
doing! 

“fou can open it, anyway,” he said, on the 
strength of a sudden desperate impulse. “I would 












After his many 
to bring additional dis- 
ing to undo his wrong 







like to have you know just how mean and con- 





temptible I've been. I want you to know,” he 
added, in a choked voice, as Mr. Steele appeared 
to hesitate; and taking the Ictter, he opened it | 
himself and placed it before his employer. 

“And you wrote this to me, Harold! this—lie!"” 
Mr. Steele exclaimed, atter reading it. “I would 
not have believed it of you!” 

“Tam ashamed of myself, and T beg your par- 
don. I”. His voice broke; he could net go on. 

“Of course after this you do not expect to retain 
your situation here ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“What will you do? 

“Get another onc—if I can, sir.” 

“And refer to us fora good recommendation, 
hey 2” 

Harold could not answer him. 

“L will suggest a better plan than that,” Mr. 
Steele continued. “I can understand how you | 
might have been tempted to do this very dishonor- 
able thing,—the only one I ever knew you to be | 
snilty of—and T think veu've made it) hard! 
cnonzh for yourself so fa 

“We will cancel at, so," and he tore the letter | 
into fragments, throwing them inty the waste- | 


























| brother. 








basket. 
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“Begin again where you left off two weeks ago, 
Perhaps the hardware business won't sec so 
hard to you, after all,” he said, seeing the grate- 
ful look in Harold’s 

“There are some things harder than hard work, 
and if this experience has taught you a lesson, you 
are more indebted to the last few hours of your 
vacation than to all its days together.” 
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For the Companion, 


WHAT GOT INTO JOHNNY. 
By Alma. 

“What has got into John: asked Grand- 
mother Harding, ax she sat down beside the stock- 
ing basket. 

“Why, what do you notice about him?” asked 
her daughter, moving to and fro as she picked up 
the breakfast dishes. 

“Oh, I don't know, except that he used to he 
such a little chatterbox, and now he skercely an- 
swers a body when you speak. Besides 3 
anxious expression on his face, and he seems read- 
ing things in his bread and milk, and gits away 
from folks. My mind’s oneasy.” 

“He’s growing more of a boy, that’s the rea- 
gon, more quict and thoughtful, I hope. I notice 
he often has a book in his hand.” 

“What sort of books?” asked grandma, who 
could recite whole pages of ‘Watts’ Hymns,” and 
had the old “New England Primer” at her tongue’s 
end, besides being able to place any text in the 
Bible from Genesis to Revehition, only give her 
time. 

“Oh, good enough. I guess the boys lends "em 
to him; brings home a stack at a time a’most. 
Yon cau’t be always running after a boy like 
Johnny. I'm rather glad he likes reading—keeps 
him out of the way, like.” 

Grandmother looked dubious. 

“Depends on what he reads,” she said, and went 
on with her darning—a pair of Johnny's nd 
stockings out at knee as well as heel. 

Meantime what had got into Johnny ? 

The brightest visions that were ever heard or 
read of. Grottos of pearl, mountains of gold, 
rocks of crystal, gateways of precious stones, the 
palaces of kings, the romance and the slory of ad- 
venture. No wonder Johnny was lust in dreams; 
that he never heard when the baby cried, or his 
mother called Lim. No wonder he thought the 
old farmhouse about the meanest, prosiest place; 
the same things over and over; cows to milk, 
shoes to brush, wood to split and school to attend, 
no matter what the weather-was. > 

Gradually the desire to see these glorious things 
took possession of Johnny's mind. He stared at 
the fire longer than ever, and answered granny’ 
questions with a vacant nod. He hardly knew 
that the baby was crying when that abused in- 
nocent demanded his services, and he upset and 
broke so much that his life was embittered by the 
scoldings aid whippings he got from day to day. 

“1 aint a-going to bear it,” muttered Johnny. 
“T'll go off like Alexander Le Baron, who went 
away just my age witha bundle on a stick, and 
came back twenty years after with millions of 
money and made everybody he knew rich.” 

Johnny made up his mind at last, after a great 
deal of thinking, that he would leave home to 
seck his fortune. Most of the heroes in his books 
had started early to see the world; why shoukin't 
he? 

Johnny’s books were generally slyly pat under 
his pillow, and were read at night as long as the 
candle, which he also concealed, would hold ont. 
One of these, “The Bandit’s Bride,” was a great 
favorite, as it described caverns where treasures 
of gold and silver were hidden, and made the 
bloodthirsty hero a marvel of intelligence, a chief 
of great ability and an accomplished gentleman. 
This was the book that led him at last to. the de- 
termination to seck his fortune. He lad a ten- 
dollar gold piece that his uncle had given him, and 
which he had saved with the laudable desire of 
purchasing a house some day. He took no one in 
his contidence, though he did talk the matter over 



















































ito his nearest neighbor, a charming, rosy-cheeked, 


bright-eyed little body of eight summers, putting 
himself in the third person. 

“What should you thin he would ask, ‘of a 
boy who should travel off, you know, and see 
awfully grand sights, and go to foreign places, 
and get rich, and come home and buy up lots of 
houses and marry somebody ? 

And Bessy Lee, listening, entranced, said she 
thought it would be splendid, and never wearied 
of talking about the fabulous adventurer. 

One morning nobody answered to the call of 
“Johnny! Johnny!” The cocks had done crow- 
ing, the cows were waiting to be milked, the baby 
had kicked his stockings off, and screamed till be 
was purple in his efforts to waken his lagging 
There was no response from Jobnny. 
His bed was found untouched, save by the “Ban- 
dit's Bride,” which he had left on the pillow. The 
boy's best clothes were gone, and a note on the 
bureau read as follows : 











“Gud by, muther, greny, pa and the Baby. T hav 
konkluded to go away. When I cum back’I shall B 
growed a Mann! and will bring you lots of munny. 
Kepe a gud heart, 1 mene to Ba grate travellor. 

“Yures, Jonny.” 


His mother sat down and cried as if her heart 
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would break for her pretty, curly-headed boy, but 
Is father threw back his head and laughed. 

“The young scoundrel!" he said. “I wish I had 
known it. A good rope’s ending would have set 
him all right. I didn’t think the little fellow had 
so much grit in him. Now don’t you worry, 
mother; he's got two hundred and seventy miles 
to walk to the nighest sea-port town.” 

“But he’s got his ten dollars,” sobbed the mother. 

“No, he aint. 1 took that out and put a bogus 
piece in the box some time ago. I put it in the 
bank for him. So he'll find out ’fore long that 
that’s no good.” 3 

“O, Lisha, how could you?” 
mother. 

“I know—’twas kinder mean, but I never 
thought the lad would want to use it. Now don’t 
you feel bad. Let the young man have the benefit 
of his experience. It'll do him good. Nobody’ll 
harm him, and he’s not goin’ to starve on the 
road. Let him travel. Won't he be glad to git 
back agin—that’s all?” 

‘Two days passed. Johnny’s mother cried her- 
self almost blind, but Johnny's father and the baby 
behaved like stoics. The baby contemplated its 
toes when it was not crying with an air of com- 
placency. Johnny's father—nobody knew what 
he felt inwardly, but outwardly he was as calm as 
asummer lake, and never went further than the 
end of his own acres to sce if the boy was comi 
back. ’ 

“He'll stop at his Aunt Sady’s,” he said to his 
wife, “and she'll send him home.” 

He was right. The third day a soiled and be- 
draggled specimen of boy forlornness came limp- 
ing along the path that led to the farmhouse. His | 
mother saw him first, and throwing the baby in | 
granny’s lap, just flew down the road. 

There wasn’t much said, but a good deal of hug- | 
ging and kissing was going on when Jolimny's 
father appeared on the scene. | 

“Weill, sir, what you want to complete the cure 
is a good flogsi he said, in his sternest vo 
but his lips trembled, and there was somethir 
suspiciously like a tear standing in his eyes. 

“Come here, you young rascal" he called ; and 
while the mother silently dried her cyes with 
comer of ler apron, he took the boy up and 
squeezed him a little. 

Poor Johnny's head fell on his father's shoulder, 
and before they got to the house he was fast asleep). | 

When he awoke on the following morning in | 
his own bed, never had he listened to sweeter 
vausic than the old familiar crow. It wasn’t the 
least trouble to do all his chores. The baby be- 
haved like an angel, and granny was all siniles. 
Little Bessy came to sce him, nobody taunted him | 
bout his expericnee, ard he came to the conclu. 


moaned Johnny's 





























































Early Rose potatoes for aced, paying as high as a dollar 
per pound. For at that time the Karly Roxe had but 
recently been propagated from the potato “ball,” and 
on account of its marked excellence over the Lapland, 
Peach-blow, Christy and other degenerate varicties of 
potato, was in great demand among farmers, who wished 
to raise it on their farms. 

There ix always money for bim who will propagate 
and bring forward a really good new variety of potato; 
and there Is constant need of new varieties, for the older 
varieties ‘run out” in time on our soils, and bave to be 
replaced with fresh, vigorous scedlings. Good as was 
the Early Rose when new with us ten years ago, it has 
already deteriorated throughout New England, and 
shows signs of exhaustion from its germ centres. 

Farmers, as a rule, are quick to recognize a good new 
‘variety of potato. Fifty centa per pound, a dollar, even 
two, three and five dollars per pound, have been paid 
for promising new varieties. 

Two dollars a pound sounds like an evormoua price 
for even seed potatoes. At that rate a bushel would 
fetch a hundred and twenty dollars. But even these 
figures by no means represent the value of a good new 
variety of potato. It is not tou much to say that the 
first perfect hill of Karly Rose potatuen was worth a 
million of dollars to the farmers of this country. 

This leads us to a very interesting thought, or rather 
conjecture. Suppose from some world-wide potato 
blight this coming acason, nll the potatoes, every where, 
should be «mitten and rot,—all save oxe which some 
thoughtful little girl or boy had put into a glass fruit Jar 
and sealed up air tight,—what would that one solitary 
potato, the only one left ux on all thix wide, potatoless, 








but potato-loving planet, be worth next spring for seed? 

Yet, so fast do all known varieties of potato run out 
in America, that were new vi snot raised from the 
batt and introduced among farmers, the crop would 






















sion that home was about as good a place for a 
ten-year-old youngster as had thug far been in- | 
vented. 


eRe, lege. ee 
For the Companion, 

“MOXY.” | 
By ©, A. Stephens. 

In acertain rural diatrict of New England with which 
the writer ix familiar, it used sumetimes to happen, in 
the spring of the year, that the farmers’ pork would be 
mysteriously missing from the pork barrela in their 
cellars. 

Each well-to-do farmer salted down at least one 
plump hog every fall for winter’s use, and most of 
them would, in the spring, huve pork leftover. But 
there were familles who were not #0 well-to-do—nearly 
always large oncs—the houscholds of lumbermen, river- 
drivere and wood-choppers, and these sometimes ex- 
hausted the supply before «pring. 

Hunger, of course, is hard to bear the world over; 
and when the well-to-do farmer came to shovel away 
the winter “banking” from his cellar windows and out- 
side bulkhead doors—none of which commonly had 
bars or locks on them—there was opportunity for bis 
poor and hungry neighbor to slip into the cellar by 
night and carry off pork and potatoes; no very difficult 
matter In the dark nights of April, when the farmer 
and his sons were sound asleep after the firat hard days’ 
work of spring. 

Now and then, too, the farmer may have had less 
pork in his barrel than he thought he had, and was led 
to suspect his poorer neighbor wrongfully. Nearly 
every spring (as the writer well remembers) there were 
rumors of cellar thieves; yet singularly enough, few 
ever resorted to locka; often the old bulkhead doors 
had not even hinges. 

During the spring to which my atory relates, the 
usual hints of pork-theft had been circulating. Nor 
was ft pork alone that was missed, for corn disappeared 
and even clothes that were left on the clothes-lines over 
night. f 

Particularly was one young fellow's temper roused 
over the disappearance of his fine “boiled shirt,” hang- 
ing out to dry for Saturday evening. Curiously cnough 
one of the cuffs was found torn off and lying in the 
road a little distance away. Not only had this fine and 
highly-prized garment been stolen, but it had been most 
unappreciatively mutilated. 

About this time another neighbor lost his whole stock 
of seed-corn, which he had sct out ina shed to soak 
over night in copperas water, it being bis pet whim 
that the crows woutd not pull up corn thus prepared. 
That very same night, too, one of his bee-hives was 
disturbed. : 

‘Lbe hive was found lying upset on the ground a few 
yards from the shelf on which the bives were placed, 
the inference being that the thief, trying to carry It off, 
had found the bees too troublesome to accomplish his 
purpose. 

One or two persona pretended to have seen the rob- 
ber, at least, to have had a glimpse of him in the night. 
He was a short, thick-set man, they «aid, in his shirt- 

«leeves, und from the way he ran, they thought he had 
on heavy cowhide, or rubber, boots. 
At the writer’s home we met with even a worse loss. 

















fail akogether eve many decades had jainsed; we should | lag ou the bulkhead door, lieard her calling out, “ Where 


have nv potatoes, at least, none fit to eat. For pota- 
toes of old varieties are not #0 good, nor «o healthful, as 
those of new; we speak of them ux strong’ -and 
“watery.” 

For these precious four pounds of Early Rose seed, 1 
recolleet that my cousin George and I prepared a piece 
of ground with great care. Later on, we hoed them 
faithfully. In the fall, we dug rather over a bushel and 
a half as our crop from the four pounds. 

‘These were put ina box by themselves in the cellar; 
and Nelly, the house-yizl, and indeed everyone else, 
waa particularly charged and enjoined not to get those 
for use during the winter; for every one of them was 
to be kept for seed the following spring. 

But it is a long time from Qctober to April; 
and one day in March, Nelly forgot. Going down cel- 
lar in a hurry to get potatoes to boil for the pigs, she 
falled to discriminate, there being other boxes and bar- 
rels of potatoes setting about. The first wo knew of 
her inistake, she had a bushel of our Early Roses in 
the great kettle boiling smartly. It was too late to res- 
cue them, and of no use to fret at poor Nelly, who felt 
badly enough; but we cherished the remaining half- 
bushel with an almost religious care. 

On one of the last days of April we brought them up 
from the cellar in a basket and set them out to sun; 
that {s, to warm them so the “eyes,” or germs, would 
start, preparatory to planting them a few days later. 
‘That evening, George carried them back into the cellar 
again, and shut down the outeide or bulkhead door 
when he came up. 

But st was open in the morning; and those, with us, 
priceless Early Rose potatoes were gone from their 
basket! The basket lay near the bead of the bulkhead 
stairs, and the bottom of it seemed to have been wet. 
Home Roxbury ruxsets had alxo been taken from out an 
open barrel in the cellar. 

Next it, George and I watched the cellar with a 
londed gun; though T hardly think we should have been 
reckless enough of human life to fire on a thief had one 
appeared. But none appeared; and by the next night, 
after planting all day, we were tired enough to go carly 
to bed. 

It was what our folke in the house called ‘‘house- 
cleaning week,” and grandmother bad, to assist her, a 
‘woman whom she often employed for such work, whom 
we called ‘Aunt Olive.” 

Aunt Olive was a very resolute, elderly maiden, well 
turned forty, tall, sinewy and strong, not to say brawny. 
She was a fluent talker, and a rather harsh critic, par- 
ticularly of small boys and men. 

For the average man, and, in fact, for the whole sex, 
she had a thorongh contempt. She never saw aman 
yet she was afraid of, she said, and she would like to 
see one that could ecare her;—aatatement sho never 























‘The previous spring we had bought four pounds vf the 


tired of repeating, 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


But Aunt Olive was a great worker, and a very use- 
ful person. I well remember how on one occasion, in 
haying time, she went out with us boys to get in a load 
of bay when a thunder-shower was coming up. .\t 
first she began raking “‘acalterings,” after the cart; but 
as the thunder pealed nearer, she took the pitchfork 
from ue and fell to putting the hay on tho load herself. 
Such pitching we boys never had seen. 

“That's the way your Aunt Olive docs it!” she kept 
saying to us, piling on a whole “tumble” at a forkful. 

Lye soap poisoned her bands while house-cleaning, 
but she would use it, because it had tho “cut” to it. 
Nights, after work, her hands would awell and be pain- 
ful; and the poor soul would be up at all hours rubbing 
them in vinegar and salt. 

Along in the small hours of thix second night, we 
were startled out of sound sleep by Aunt Olive's by no 
means musical voice shouting, from out In the yard,— 

“Boys! Boys! Tere you, George and Christopher! 
I've got him! I've gut the pork thief! Come out here! 
Quick with you!" 

We had been sound asleep, but we rushed ut, with- 
out loss of time,—to find Aunt Olive standing fast on 
the bulkhead door with a stick of four-foot wood in her 














hand. 

“He's down cellar!” she cxclaimed to us. “But I’ve 
clapped the door down on him! Te sha'n't come up! 
T'll keep him down! And now you two youngsters get 
4 rope, and an axe, and a light, and go down the inside 
stairs, and tie hi Knock his old head off if-he dares 
to show fight! T'll muckle blm if he tries to get out 
here!" 

Thus exhorted, we got a light and the gun, and open- 








ing the inside cellar-door, started down the stairs; but 
our courage was far from firm. Just as we reached the 
bottom of the stairs, there was a great noise among the 




















boxes and barrels in the at which George dropped 
the candle, and we both beat an inglorious retreat up 
ec stairs, 

“Have ye got him?" cried Aunt Olive. 

We had not, 
cowardice. »rge wanted to fasten the doors and 
wait for daylight. I liked that plan, too. 

“O my heart! what b » stuff men are made of!" 
exclaimed Aunt Olive. “Iere, you two, stand on the 
door here, See if you ean do that. Tl fetch him | 
out! 

In she went, lighted auother candle, and ‘ing a nail 
hammer, started into the cellar. George and I, stand- 


be ye? Where he ye ?" several times. 

Then came a tremendous racket and clatter, in the 
midst of which the bulkhead door, with us on it, was 
sent flying open, when there bounded out a great 
speckled heifer, with a loud “blart” of fright. 

And the best of it was, that Aunt Olive herself did 
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We followed close to the altar rail, expecting that the 
supreme moment of the occasion had arrived; but no! 
The attcudaut simply opened a huge chest and took 
out four large candles. ,At the same moment we heard 
& step approaching the chapel, and looked up to see 
the handsome young pricat, who had been in the 
Treasury with us. Iis purple robe was now sur- 
mounted by a pricatly tunic. 

He brought four handsome vilver candlesticks, in 
which the candles were sct and lighted. They were 
then arranged along the altar rail. We were really 
wondering now what next would happen. 

An acolyte came, swinging his censer before an elder- 
ly priest, who approached the altar with the greatest 
reverence. A ladder by the uldo of the altar led tos 
platform above; one of the vergers climbed to that 
height, and opened the doors of the wooden care, which 
formed the outer covering of the crown. All the forms 
of worship scemed redoubled; but we could sce only a 
plain yellowish silk curtain. This was dropped, and 
there we saw the famous crown, resting in the heart of 
a finely ornamented cross. 

The younger priest took it from ite place, passed it 
over the altar to the older priest, who then placed it on 
the table for us to exan:ine at our leisure. 

The exterior of the crown was of six slips of gold, 
about an inch in width. There were many precious 
stones and bits of mosaic set init, in true Byzantine 
fashion, as you would acc in many an ancient painting. 
They are placed without apparent system, and still 
give an air of richnesx. Within the golden circlet was 
a narrow strip of iron, caught by a few rivets to the 
outside. This inner band waa the sacred object before 
which the heads and knees, If not the hearts, of our 
companions had bowed; for ix it nota favorite tradition 
that the iron crown was made from a nail of the true 
crosa? 

When the Lombards came from the north to Ttaly, 
they were very rough and savage; and the heart of 
Pope Gregory I. had been greatly touched to think that 





ud she was greatly exasperated at our | by the influence of the good queen Theolinda, her hus- 


band, the great Antharic, had become a Christian. As 
a reward, he sent her the fron nail, which abe utilized 
to make a sacred Lombard crown for her husband's 
successor in 501. 

After that, the Lombards ueed it always in their cor- 
onations. -At least thirty-six kings have been crowned. 
with it. Charlemagne foreed the Lombards to crown 
him their king when he conquered them in 774. Charles 
V. was crowned emperor at Bologna by the pope, with 
this ancred emblem, in 1530. Napoleon received the 
nominal command of Italy with the iron crown, in 
Milan Cathedral, in 1805. In 1866, the Austrian cm- 
peror presented the crown to the King of Italy. May 
“United Italy” long hold it as her own! 

Pee eg Nee 
For the Companion, 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS., 
By Henry W. Williams, A. M., M.D. 
Praftsaor of Ophthalmology in Harcard University. 
My reader« may be surprised to be told that near- 
vightedness, which mont of them have supposed to be 
merely an inconvenient defect which could easily be 
remedied by wearing ylnsacs, ix really, in mauy casea, 
a serious didease. : 
It is but lately that this has become known; and the 
facts are wo Muportant to those who use their eyes in 
«study, that I'am sure my.readers will thank me for aa 
explanation of the new knowledge we have gained. . 
Among savage tribes, and even among the millions ef 
natives of half-civilized countries, near-aight, or my- 
opla, as it is called, is not found; while on the other 
hand, in the great German untvernities, where there is 
so much book study, as many as four-tenths of the etu- 
dents are myopic. 
<A fow years since, Professor Helmholtz, in Germany, 
invented an eye-mirror, with which the eye can be so 
lighted up that its deepest and most important parts, 
the retina and the optic nerve, by the aid of which we 
see objecta, can be viewed as clearly as if they were on 











not know it was a heifer till they were out in the yard 
together! I honestly think she was disappointed; but 
grandmother and the girls were much relieved. 

The heifer which had thus strangely played the rOle 
of house-breaker was a kind of cosset animal, belonging 
to another of ourncighbors. It had been a weakly calf, 
and they had fostered it in the house at first; and from 
always being a pet about the yard, it had acquired a 
trick of pulling open gates and bara withitsteeth. The 
folks had named it Moxy, from the circumstance of 
having cured it of a sick turn by the use of a deesction 
made from the herb bearing that name. 

‘Thenceforward she was shut up nights in a strong 
pen; and as no further larcenies were reported, it is 
likely that Moxy had stolen everything which had been 
stolen except the pork ; and as to that, it is just poasible 
that no pork was lost. 


————+or—_—_—__ 


THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 


Not far from Milan there isa pretty old town called 
Monza. Here the Italians like to spend the warm days 
of summer and autumn. The situation is fine, the cli- 
mate agreeable, and “society” enjoys the idea that it a 
a favorite resort of King Humbert and his charming 
wife. 

All these things make Monza interesting, but might 
not have dra party of Americans there, one warm 
summer day, had there not been added an object of still 
greater Interest. 

‘The careful guardian of the Iron Crown of Lombardy 
tells all visitors of its threefold value; artistic, bistoric 
and spiritual. We were ready to appreciate these 
points, if only the opportunity offered. 

The cathedral of Monza holds the treasure. ‘The 
pleasing old building is perhape a trifle dark and grim. 
Its crowd of relics and gifts, kept in the inner chapels 
and robing-rooma, demanded a share of our attention. 
Like all good vergers, our guide in this cathedral 
deemed it far beyond all others in interest. 

At last we reached the chapel at the right of the 
choir, where the crown {a kept, secure from Inapprecia- 
tive eyer. A fac-simile ia hung on the wall at one side; 
but the magical influence of a five-franc plece was needed 
to unveil the original. When assured that our desire 
was sincere, the verger left us to wait a few moments, 
while he made the necearary arrangements. We had 
naturally expected a bunch of keys, and were only eur- 
prised to see them coming in the hands of a new man, 
who war altended by our former friend 








the front of the cyc instead of being at the depth of an 
inch within the eye-ball. 

In using this mirror (which is named the ophtbalmo- 
scope) great changes were discovered in many near- 
sighted eyes which were not found in other eyes. Care- 
ful watching soon taught us that these changes of strue- 
ture were often progressive, and that at the same time 
the eyes became gradually more and more short-sighted. 

It was aleo observed that these alterations in the con- 
dition of the eyes and in the range of eight took placo 
with especial rapidity in youth, during the period of 
education ; in other words, during school and college life. 

Some of the principal changes are, a loss of the round 
form of the eye-ball, which becomes more or less egg- 


shaped, and » thinning and giving way of ite important 


parts. 

Soon after this invention of the ophthalmoscope, 
another learned man, Professor Donders, of Utrecht, in 
Holland, published new theories in regard to the man. 
ner In which the eye is enabled to do its work in seeing 
near and far things, and explained tohy it was that 
near-sighted eyes were gradually made worse by 
study. 

He showed that when we look at large or distant ob- 
jects we see them clearly, without effort; but that, in 
looking at amall, near things,—in reading, writing and 
sewing, for instance,—the eyes muat adapt themselves, 
by changes which are made in thtm unconsciously to 
‘us, to these near objects; and he proved that too much 
of this use of the eyes for short distancee—and espe- 
cially of young eyes which have not reached their full 
growth and firmness—caured the changer of which the 
cye-moirror informs us. 

If only a moderate amount of near-sightedness is de. 
veloped within the period of growth and of study, there 
is little danger of ita increase in after years; but if, dur- 
ing this period, the myopic changes become too great, 
they are liable to increase year by year; until they often 
result, at or, before middle life, in actual blindness. No 
amount of care, after twenty years of age, can make up 
for previous imprudence, or, perhaps, can prevent the 
gradual progress of the dixease. 

There ie a strong tendency to near-sightedness in the 
children or grandchildren of those who were myopic; 
and in our educated communities there is, from thie 
cause, a constantly increasing amount of It. But it may 
also be brought on, in cyes which did not inberit a dis- 
position to It, by improper use; affecting in this case 
only such children of a family as devote themselves too 
Closely to their bouhe, 
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Unfortunately it has been supposed, because 


myopic eyes can sce in a dim light, and have the 
power of secing small things with great distinct- 
ness when they arc brought near to the eye, and 
can read or work without spectacles at an age 
when others need them, that therefore near-sighted 
eyes are stronger than others, and can do anything 





















without risk. Thi a pat crror. 
The very ability to do these things 
proves that the eyes have already be- 
gun the changes of form which I have 





described, and is a warning that the 
eyes must have careful use. 

The changes in the retina and other 
structures, when once made, are not to 
be removed to any considerable extent 
by medical means. Prevention is, 
therefore, as is acknowledged by all 
skilful oculists, almost our only re- 
source. In saying the eyes from these 
dangers, parents, teachers and my 
young readers themselves must do their share; so|of the eyes. 


that they may not find, too iate, that a part of their 
education has been obtained at too high a price. 
All this requires watchfulness and self-denial ; but 
watchfulness and prudence will have their ample 
reward, in preserving the blessing of good sight, 
on which depends so much of our enjoyment and 
usefulness. 

s the eyes were made for general purposes of 
seeing, and were never intended to be used almost 
exclusively upon small objects, we should try to 
hinder any beginning of near-sight by giving the 
eyes a variety of work ; at a distance as well as in 
study. They should be practised iv looking at 
far-off objects, and should not be used upon books 
too long atatime. If myopia is discovered, much 
care must be taken to avoid increasing it by close 
work on maps, with dictionaries, in mathematics 
or drawing, or written exerc or embroidery ; 

because in all these the head is bent forward so as 

to increase the fulness of the blood-vessels of the 

eyes, and the are kept accommodated to short 

distances. The pressure thus made leads to the 

changes which are shown by the eye-mirror at the 

deeper parts of the eye. 

These alterations of form make it yet harder 
for the eyes to apply themselves closely to study, 
and the strain, in endeavoring to do this, increases 
the near-sight and the diseased changes. 

The book should be held up, when possible; the 
scholar should not be required to keep the cyes 
fixed upon his book or slate, but should not only 
be allowed but directed to raise the eyes, and look 
about the room, or at a distance, very frequently, 
so as not to tire them. If he is to look at a black- 
board, he should sit near enough to sce it easily. 

Out of school, he should be encouraged to play, 
rather than to study or read too much or too long 
at one time. 

If with all this care, it is found that the near- 
sightedness increases, it will sometimes be neces- 
sary to change, more or less, the plan of educa- 
tion; or, at least, to give more time to it, and not 
to attempt to go on with a class. Pencil drawing, 
and all unnecessary written exercises, should be j 
given up. Work in mathematics, or in the study 
of languages, if continued at all, should be only 
in short periods, and not-by artificial Jight. In 
many studies the teacher and the pupil should be 
satisfied with a gencral knowledge, without seck- 
ing for perfection as to details. No ambition to 
take a high rank in school, or to finish a term and 
obtain a diploma, should be encouraged. 

The myopic child, seeing things about him less 
clearly than others, finds less pleasure in the ordi- 
nary sports, and is inclined to seek his chief enjoy- 
































ment in reading, and he is often only too zealous 





in his studies. As yet, he has not begun to com- 
plain much of his eyes. It is therefore for the 
parent and teacher, knowing the danger, to protect 
him against himself, by insisting on much recrea- 
tion, and by avoiding the overtasking his eyes 
with difficult, and often to him useless, exercises, 
and with unimportant studies. 

In high degrees of near-sight great self-denial, 
in the giving up of cherished plans, is often the 
ecurity against future loss of vision. Such 
professions or occupations should be chosen as 
will not require much continual study, writing, or 
close application to small things ; sinee the welfare 
of the eyes isof more importance than the gratifi- 
cation of any tastes or preferences. If the intention 
has been to hecome a teacher, the person must be 
content to take an clementary school, requiring 












little use of the eyes, rather than attempt the 
teaching of advanced pupils. 

Very near-sighted persons must also be careful 
as to sudden exertions, violent exercise of any 
sort, or much stooping or lifting, as great damage 
or even immediate loss of sight not seldom fol- 
lows imprudence in these respects. Of course, 
base-ball and similar games have 
also their special dangers, of not 
being able to see and avoid hits 
from the ball upon the eye itself. 

Glasses may be worn for look- 
at a distance: 





in if not too strong, 





without increasing the myopia; 
gaining the wearer the power of 
enjoying much which would be 
unseen without their help. But 
they afford no protection against 


the consequences of excessive use 


As a muic, they 
should not be used for near objects. If needed 
for music, a lower power is generally sufficient. 
My readers will perhaps say, “We know many 
near-sighted people who sce well.” This is true. 
Many such have only a moderate degree of my- 
opia, which, after reaching adult aye, is not dan- 
gerous, though it is so in youth on account of its 
progressive tendency. Others go on for years be- 
fore the serious changes occur which make the 
eyes nearly, or quite, uscle 
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LIKE WS A FAT 


yess wake from thy 

And, faint. fmt heart, put back 

One over all, “dost thon not ki 
Reholds, with pitying love, thy wo 
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So near—but raise thine exe, and see o 
His loving eye, bent T thee! 
sure—oh, hear His voice divine— 
“But come to mc,—all things are thine.” 











Mrs. R.N. TURNERS 
ee eee fe 
OFFICE-SEEKING AND OFFICE- 
HOLDING. 


Some interesting facts were published in a re- 
cent article by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of New 
York, regarding the success of office-scekers in 
office-holding. It appears that in the tive years 
before Mr. Arthur, now Vice-President, became 
Collector of the Port of New York, there were one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-cight removals 
in the Custom House. 4 

There are about nine hundred persons employed 

in that institution. Consequently, on an average, 
the most of those who were in office at the begin- 
ning of the five years must have been removed, 
and their successors also removed, before the pe- 
riod mentioned had expired. There was about 
one removal a day, Sundays not included, during 
the whole time. 
These facts have an important bearing in refer- 
ence to the Government work. They show how cvil 
is a system which changes constantly the persons 
who have dutics requiring experience and hon- 
esty, in connection with the collection of about 
one hundred millions of dollars a year. 

That, however, is not the present object in men- 
tioning them, but rather to emphasize the fact that 
of all possible situations, a Government clerkship 
under the present system is the least to be desired, 
and the most insecure. 

There are no doubt thousands of boys and 
young men who, supposing that the labor of per- 
sons in the employment of the Government is light, 
and their pay good, regular and certain, look upon 
the possession of an office as ensuring a life of 
ease and Icisure. There is some truth, but not 
much, in the idea. The hours of labor in many 
such positions are short, and an indolent person 
can shirk more easily in one of them than he can 
when employed by a private citizen or a firm. 

But it should be remembered, in the first place, 
that under our present system a person seckink 
an office puts himsclf under obligations to the 
man who secures for him the situation, or who 
appoints him to it. That is the first step in abdi- 
cating one’s independence and manhood. 

Having obtained the office, he has to keep it. In 
order to do that, it is too frequently expected that 
he will surrender all political opinions that are not 
in harmony with those of his “patron,”—the great 
man by whose influence he was put into office and 





is kept there. 1f he is not required to advocate 
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openly views which he does not hold, he must at 


least ‘ain from saying anything against the doc- 
trines his patron holds. 

His salary in certain positions is not his own,— 
that is, not all of it. He is notified that he is ex- 
pected to pay a certain amount for political pur- 
poses. It is wise for him to pay. If he docs 
not, he may be removed. Of course, the failure 
to pay will not be given as the reason for his 
discharge. Yet it will be the real reason, although 
another one can easily be found and assigned. 

Then, after all the’ humiliation endured, it is by 
no means certain that the office can be held. The 
clerk who should say, “I will be so faithful that 
they will not dare to discharge me,” would only 
get laughed at. Faithfulness has little to do with 
it. Incompetent men who never do any work 
for the Government are often retained; and the 
inan who does fairly well, if he be useful to his 
friends as a politician, is usually as secure as the 
most zealous and industrious. 

Let us sum it up. In order to get a position 
under Government it is generally necessary to be- 
come the dependent of some public man. The 
system which rarcly rewards falthfulness begets 
habits of indolence, and creates a spirit of de- 
pendence upon others which arc a great injury to 
the clerk when he has Jost his place. As long as 
he retains it his opinions are not his own, and he 
is expected to pay a heavy political tax out of his 
Finally, whatever he may do, he is Hable 
to be turned out of office at a day’s notice. 

Some time there will be a reform. Men will be 
selected because of their qualifications, and they 
will be retained and promoted if they are zealous 
and active. They will be allowed to retain the 
money they carn, and though they are employed. 
by the Government, it will not limit their rights of 
political opinion. 
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Our harvest anthem blending with the breeze, 

Unelouded firmament, exquisite air, 

And sunlight flashing buck from waters falr, 
With yonder troop of golden tinted trees, 
All well display September's power to pl 
Among the boughs, w ng frult 

‘The late bird songs a ng lond and cle 
And from each slope of grasses freshly, 

Autumnal flowers send thelr fray 
Sueh is the day; and when night shi 
A pleasant twilight trembles over all; 

‘or now the lustrous moon go trims her lamp, 

It shows each hillside, plain and meadow damp; 

And beauty spreads beneath her glowing ball, 


Appison F. Brows 
—- er a 
POLITICAL STUDENTS, 

One morning, a few weeks ago, a procession of 
twenty-seven students, of the French military col- 
lege of St. Cyr, made its way throngh the streets 
toa certain church, where they entered, and with 
reverent posture heard high mass. There scems 
little that is strange in this incident; yet it gave 
rise toa great deal of political excitement in France. 

For the day upon which these students attended. 
Mass was “St. Ienri’s day,” the saint's day of the 
Count of Chambord, the Bourbon pretender to the 
French throne; aud the mass at this church was 
intended in his honor. Those who were present 
were his supporters and adherents, and, of course, 
were cnemics of the existing French Republic. 
The students, therefore, by going thither, avowed 
themselves as partisans of the pretender. 

Very soon atter, the Minister of War, Gen. 
Farré, removed these young men from the college 
of St. Cyr, and made them enter the ranks of the 
army as common privates. This was mncant as a 
punishment for attending the mass to celebrate 
the monarchy. 

The college of St. Cyr is a government institu- 
tion. Its instruction is free. It is intended, like 
our West Point, to educate young men to be army 
officers. The Minister of War said that youths 
who were thus receiving their education at the 
public expense had no right to take part in a dem- 
onstration against the republic under which they 
were pursuing their studies; and so he disgraced 
them, and made them serve as privates instead of 
as officers. 

This is only one more illustration to show the 
active interest and part which the students, in al- 
most every country in continental Europe, take 
in the polit of the day. The students of 
the college of France, of St. Cyr, and the Univer- 
sity of Paris, have always shown this disposition ; 
and have more than once had considerable influ- 
ence on the turn of political events 

In Russia, one of the most active forces of that 
mysterious Nihilism which assassinates czars and 
continually plots in secret against the State, is that 
derived from the universities and schools. It is 
well known that hundreds of Russian students 
are members of that dread secret society. Some 
of them have been detected and executed, for par- 
ticipation in murderous plots. Not only male, 
but female students in Russia, are engaged in the 
operations of Nihilism. 

The students of the German universities are al- 
most without exception ardent republicans, or at 
Icast, advanced liberals. They have their political 
societies, which arc held in secret; and whenever 
there are stirring political events, the German stu- 
dents are found taking their part warmly in them. 
The Berlin students were prominent in the brief 
revolution of 1848; and, as in Russia, many are 
Nihilists, so in Germany large numbers of stu- 
dents are identified with the socialists. The Ger- 
man university professors, as well as the students, 
are carnest politicians; and some of them are al- 
ways found sitting as deputies in the German par- 
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The theological scholars of Constantinople, who 
are called “Sottas,” are a confessed political power 
in Turkey, and have no small degree of control 
over the public policy of the Sultan. It was a 
conspiracy of the Softas which succeeded in expel- 
ling the Sultan Abdul Assiz from the Ottoman 
throne, and placed his nephew Murad upon it in 
his stead. No Sultan would be safe who rashly 
disregarded the opinions of the Softas. They seem 
to have taken the place, in this respect, of the mil- 
itary Janissaries of old. 

The Spanish revolution which drove Isabella II. 
from the throne, twelve or thirteen Years ago, was 
largely the wogk of the Madrid students, whose 
former professor, Castelar, was a conspicuous 
leader in the revolt, and afterwards became presi- 
dent of the short-lived Spanish republic. 

It is interesting to observe, that while European 
students thus take a vigorous share in the political 
movements of this age, a large majority of them 
always espouse the cause of progress and liberty. 
The St. Cyr students who have been spoken of 
were a very small minority of the cullege. Huu- 
dreds of their mates are ardent republicans. Alike 
in Russia, Germany, Turkey and Spain, the stu- 
dents arc hostile to arbitrary power, and. use their 
efforts for the establishing ot a more liberal system 
of government. 

Bee gett fe 
ON HIS OWN FEET. 

The first successful teacher among the native Hindus 
of the lower class roused their energies by a hitherto 
untried experiment. As soon as the first lazy, indiffer- 
ent urchin had learned his letters, he wus set to teach. 
ing one younger than himself. Lazincss und indiffer- 
ence dixappeared, the stupid scholar beeame a keen, 
alert teacher, eager to learn more, that he might drum 
ftinto bis unfortunate pupil. This was the origin of 
the Lancasterian syxtem which was once #0 popular. 

Fathers who are anxiously striving to develop all the 
latent manliness und strength in the minds of their boys, 
before allowing them to enter the arena of life, might 
gather a useful hint here. ‘They are trying to teach 
them to walk without allowing their feet to touch the 
ground. Some practical work should be given them, 
some responsibility in which they are te have no over. 
sight and no support. 

Let it be whatever you please : a journey made alone; 
the cAre for atime of a younger brother; a matter of 
business to be managed by their own unaided judg. 
ment; a patch of ground to cultivate, or cattle to raise, 
for their own profit. If the lad fails, let your censure 
be light. He will have gained much in experience and 
re in mantiness; he will feel his feet under hin. 

he most difficult part of a duty for parenta is proba- 
bly to hit upon the exact period when their son is to be 
treated, uot aw a child, but asa man, with a will, judg. 
ment and responsibility of his own: to know when be 
should cease to command his child and should only ad- 
vine. 

In some eases this period is Jong deferred froma 
exeexs of affection ou the part of parents; they wish to 
shelter the lad, to hold him back frum work, care, 
trouble. ‘They keep him idle, when he ought to be 
rning his own living. Very often such a boy is 
moody, insolent and conevited, yet when set fairly to 
work he steadies and softens into a modest, affectionate, 
seusible fellow, simply because he feels hia own respon- 
sibility. Me is not a burden, to be managed Ly others, 
but a man among men, with Gud looking on bis work. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

The Canadians cite many instances of the manliness 
and kindly feeling of the Marquis of Lorne and the 
practical good sense of his wife, which have endeared 
them to the people of the Dominion. 

The destructive fire in Quebee occurred on the day 
before a grand féfe which the Marquis intended to give 
to the officers and members of colonial aristocracy. 
Calling that morning upon a venerable French lady, he 
found her greatly agitated, talking to a poor woman 
who, as she explained, had lost all by the fire, barely 
escaping with her children. Lord Lorne took this 
woman by the hand and shook it warmly, saying,— 

“You shall have no reason to regret the fire.” 

Ile went out, gave orders to have her wants liberally 
supplied, countermanded the invitations for the ball 
and turned over the money it would have cost, three 
thousand dollars, to the poor, going himself from dwel- 
ling to dwelling in the burned district to relieve their 
wants, 

‘The Princess won all hearts by her simple mannere 
and hearty cordiality. 

It is not easy to discover exactly what the populace 
expected in an actual Princese; perhaps they remem. 
bered vaguely the princesses of their nursery tales who 
wore crowns for night-capr. It is more than likely, 
too, that the object of sending a daughter of the Queen 
to this colony was to strengthen the loyalty of the peo- 
ple with a dieplay of semi-regal state. Be that ax it 
may, the effeet seems to have been different from that 
expected. The Canadians appear to have given their 
allegiance to the Princess because of her true womanly 
qualities, and to have been won over, not by the as- 
sumption of royal pomp, but by the higher power of 
simple, generous maniincss in her husband. 
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SITTING BULL, 

Sitting Bull is a disappointment to the interviewr. He 
recently dined in a hotel in the little town of Bismarck. 
He arrived wearing pantaloons of blue blanketing and 
an upper garment which close inspection revealed to 
have been, in years long past, a white shirt. He was 
streaked upon the shoulders with scarlet war-paint, 
with which his face and neck were also decorated. 

His hair, parted in the middle, hung in two braids, 
each thickly wound with red flannel. He wore two or 
three brass rings on his fingers anda Indy’s gutta percha 
bracelet on his left wrist. 

He was accompanied by several white men, by his 
sister, Pretty Plume, and his warriors, White Dog, Four 
Horeea, Bone Tomahawk, High as the Clouds and Scar- 
let Thunder. 

His table manners are reported to have been commen 
dable, and he showed no surprise at anything till-he 








lasted ice-cream, when he arose to his fect in amazement, 
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but immediately sat down again, merely remarking to 
the interpreter that he.did not sce how such stuff could 
be frozen in hot weather. 

‘Mfter dinner he fanned himself with a white wing 
and smoked a pipe of peace, which he afterwards dis- 
posed of toa relic-hunter for the sum of one hundred 
dollars. A pair of goggles, which he wore while com- 
ing down upon the boat, realized five dollars, and bis 
autograph, which is now in great demand, brings about 
the same price. He ie 60 good as to sbake bands for 
nothing. 

‘And this is Sitting Bull, who massacred the brave and 
generous Custer and his gallant comrades! A little old 
man ina dirty shirt and goggles! We were led to ex- 
peet something more ferocious. 


But Louis Philippe, ignorant of this faet, and w ishing 
to make Thimself useful, began to cut it ina way that 
showed hin an adept at the business. Mrs. 5 heafe, too 
occupied at first to notice him, suddenly 
Sire, that was not intended to be cut 

It was too kite, and all joined ina hearty laugh at the 
frankness of the hortessaud the officiousness of the guest. 

It was, perhaps, natural for the guest to do as he did, 
but nothing would have been lost if he had waited until 
he was asked to cut the pineapple. Officiousness is 
sometimes troublesome. : 

On the other hand, Mrs, Sheafe, if she had been “a 
thoroughbred” lady, would have ignored the mistake of 
her guest. She evidently did not merit Pope's compll- 
ment,— 
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COMPANION. 





PEEESK} LL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
3é-page Ubistrated Cireular free to all applicants. 
ot. C.J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal 


MISS NOTTS ExeHst. and French Family 
o and Day School for Young Ladies, 
33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. ‘The 9th year begins 
Sept. 2st. Cireu ut upen application, 














for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 

students. Instruction thorough. 

Religious Influences, the best. 

Expenses rery low, Terms open 
Jan'y 4, Apres 13,81. 3 


Apr. BL. Add! J.B.T. MARSE chose 


~ WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


‘The 47th year will begin Sept. Sth. Fine brary, 
luboratory, observatory, and cabinet horough i= 
struction, best of home influences, Send for circular 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 

































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Is a combination of the Cacoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agrecable alike to 
invalids and persons In health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it fe invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


to Miss A. E. Stanton, ine eee 
; Fee. And mistress of herself, though china fall.” LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
CAPELLA. slays ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, ‘ W. BAKER & CO» 


PETER PARLEY'S GRAVE. 





Paineaville, Ohio. Twenty-third ycar will open Sept. 
Late fn the evenings of August and early September, Sth, ssl. Course, of Ds cect. Cat onded Pudi 
and far inthe north-east, a star seems to dart above the The parents of our young readers remember “Peter | e1 ged and refurnished, Hydraulic cuger cle= 


horizon scintillating violently. This star is Capella, 
and it has been brought into notice by ils vicinity to 
the two comets which have recently excited so much 
interest. The great comet was near it when it first 
blazed forth iu the north-eustern sky,and the later comet 
afterwards appeared near the same bright twinkler. 
Capella, therefore, has been playing the réle of a pointer 
to the comets, as two stars of the Dipper are known as 
the Pointers to the North Star. , 

“Where ix Capella?” has been a question of frequent 
occurrence, and it will be well, therefore, to learn some- 
thing of this bright shiner. It is the leading brilliant 
of the constellation Auriga, or the Wagoner, and Is alto 
known as Alpha Aurigm, as the stars of the different 
constellations are all marked by,the letters of the Greck 
alphabet, commencing with tho brightest; thus Capella 


Parley’s M and “Robert Merry’s Museum,” 
ceded it, which was finally absorbed in the 
Youth's Companion. The genial old author of these 
once popular publications, once the delight of thous- 
ands of children, now sleeps without a monument,— 
save In the good name and the loved and useful record 
he left to the world. 











His grave lics almost unmarked on the Connecticut 
hillside. Once, while be was travelling in the West, a 
wealthy lady, at a festival in St. Louis given in his 
honor, complimented him asa bencfactor of bis race, 
and promised to ercet a monument to his memory. 
‘That memorial has never been built. ‘The good man's 
monument is in the loving hearts that, forty years ago, 
were his delighted readers and pupils. 

It is well lo remind the young of the present day 
where his ashes rest. At avery short distance from 
the “Goodrich Plice,” at Southberry, Conn., is a rural 
graveyard. Here and there, scattered in amongst the 


























Vator, Board and tuition $175 per Year. 
Cireuiar or Catalogue, apply te 


For iMustrated 


Mins E 8, Principal. 








"Care and Instruction of You ng 


Children. 
AT CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, 
special arrangements are made for health and comfort. 
Parents are invited to examine these any day from 9 to 
3.80. The ventilation, temperature, light, seats, cheerful 
surroundings, and the course of studies, show the care 
taken for the best development of body, mind and char- 
acter. But special attention Js invited to children 
from 9 to 12 years old, in the lowest class in the Upper 
Department. Instead of being taught by one woman, 
they are put under the instruction of several men and 
tcomen of high education and long experience, who hold 
stated meetings for the purpose of kindly discussing the 
peculiarities of the pupils for Judicluus encouragement 








Dorchester, Mass. 






Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 


Shuttle, 





THEY ARE ALL READY to put into th 

PERERCTEY WOUND. and, imprave the le 

work and strength of seam, Sample box, contalniiyg 200 

yards, sent postpaid for 7 ¢ In ordering, mention 

hhame of Maehing and number of thread, 

MERRICK THREAD CO. 

23 & 26 Thomas St., N. Y. 

Phila, 276 Devonshire 





















Boston. 





For Health, Comfort and 


i is known as alpha; the next In brightness is beta, and | long grass, are mounds, where lie buried the forgotten | 4, th Elegance of Form, 
#0 on. dead” Now and then, some modern shift tells of those | OF COFrestion- : MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
2 ‘There aro many other interesting things about thi lately mourned, and once in awhile some fine monument Notwithstanding the great Increase of teachers, the —— 
ere eee ly othe s ng ig ut this | attracts the visitor’s ¢ tuition is lower than three years ago, both in the upper CORSET 
star besides its connection with our recent celestial vis- | Within this inclosure ia.a small plot, fenced in with | and prluary departments. In the latter department, SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
7 itors, It is one of the brightest «lars in the northern | stern simplicity. ‘I'wo costly but plain slabs of marble | daily French lessons are free. wr Is NOT EXCE! 3) 
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hemisphere, Sirius ranking first, and Capella holding the 
second place, with two rivals, however, to dispute the 
claim. These are Arcturus and Vega. The stars are 
known as the three northern brillianta, and opinions 
vary concerning the claim of each to the aecond place. 
It will be easy for observers to find these stars and 
make their own comparisons. 

Capella is a sun like our sun, but Immenecly larger; 
far away as it is, astronomers have detected great 
changes in its color since it was firat observed. It wax 
once red, then it became yellow, aud now it Is a pale 
blue. 

It is one of the few stars whose distance has been ap- 
proximately measured, and is found to be more than 
four million times as distant as the sun. It takes light 
more than sixteen years to span thjs distance, and if 
Capella were this day blotted from the sky, it would 
continue to shine there for more than sixteen years. 
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RESOURCES TO DRAW ON. 

Mr. Webster used to tell with great zest an incident 
in his professional life, to illustrate how past studies 
may prove of great service in an emergency. While 
practising in New Hampehire, a blacksmith employed 
him to defend a contested will, ‘The case was auch a 
complicated one that he was obliged to order bookx 
from Boston at an expense of fifty dollars, in order to 
acquaint himself with and to settle the legal principles 
involved. He won the case, and, as the sum involved 
waa small, charged fifteen dollars for services, aud was 
therefore largely out of pocket, Many years after, when 
passing through New York, he was consulted by Aaron 
Burr. 

“[ have a very perplexing case,” said Mr. Burr, 
“which Lennnot disentangle. I know Tam right, but 


stand within. “On one ix a name and two dates, and the 
emblem ix an open book with two or three dog-eared 
leaves. ‘There lies “Peter Parley." World-krown and 
world-loved, how few can tell where are sbrined his 
mortal remains! Yet this was bis choice. With the 
modesty of great minds, he shrank from praise or pub- 
licity; and unsung, though not unhonored, he lies in a 
country graveyard.—Philatelphia Saturday Night. 
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“WHAT YOU ARE.” 
Boys are likely to be extreme in their ideas as to 
what it is to be “a lad of spirit.” “Spirit” ina boy, 
indulyed beyond its rights, will make a headstrong min 
and probably a rascal. Richard Grant White tells a 
story of the way a coxcomb's independence was re- 
buked : 





y aged gentleman who in my boyhood 
visited often at my father’s house. He had bi 
member of parliament, which, in his young days, im- 
plied even more social distinction than it doca now. 
His magners were charming, and he w venerable in 
character ita well as in years. He was very kind to me, 
and, boy as I was, treated me with nev ng COUTICRY. 
One day when I fretted a littl in his 7 
the bonds of discipline, he laid his hi 
shoulder and Kaid,— 
Let me tell you a story of the 
know, of course, who he was: Ww 
literature, in polities, and in the charet. 
dined in company with bim, and he at 
tention in his wig and his little black sil 
wore like a bishop. 
“Phe conversation turned upon training in school 
and college; and there was a selfsuficient young man 
at table who made himself conspicuous and dixagreea- 
ble by a noisy denunciation of discipline, ax something 
that was calculated to break down a youth of spirit. 
Parr said nothing for awhile, but, at last, wf advan- 
taue of a pause, he turned to the young man, and said, 
in his lisping w: 
T’m not thu 
. Dithipline, thir, n 
ir, maketh the gentleman, and the lack of dith! 
hath made you, thir—what you are. 





















reat Dr. Parr. You 









pron that he 











rithed, thir, at your objection to dith- 
eth the th i dithiptine, 
plinc 












IS THE WATERBU 


The Upper Department begins Sept. 4; the Primary 
Department begins Sept. 21; and the Kindergarten be- 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always réady for use, A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


[SEIKE OTHER CATHARTICS, Dr. Pierce's 
“Pellets” do not render the bowels costive after 
operation, but, on the contrary, establish a permanent- 

. Being entirely vegetable no particular 
tired while using them, By druggists. 












Liberia 10e, nla Se, 3 Mexico Ge. 
. STAR STAMP CO, St. Louis, Mo, 








RY WATCH 
DURABLE, 
AND WILL IT KEEP GOOD TIME? 








‘The following letter trom a prominent Druggist of 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Will interest many who wish to 
own one of these wonderful Waterbury Watches. Ifwe 






Recentimprovementsadd much 
$9 to its already extensive populari- 
‘ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


T (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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‘Canvas ani 
Bolster, 






Paloted Red. Brown pd 


.MEAS \\z CUB. FT. 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the ly as picasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly, Self-fast- 
Boing. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the law: 
plazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid fur In~ 
valldsor children, Sent on receipt of price, or C. 0. D. 
For 50 cta, extra, withorder, I will prepay cxpressage 
fo any railroad station east of Mississippi River, aud 
north of Mason and Dixon's 1 B 
Minnesota, Missouri and Lown 
H. W. Lapp, 10s Fulton St, B 
9M Arch St., Phila.; and 94 May 








ine. For 75 cents in 
Send for circulars, 

3207 Canal St. N.Y.3, 
cago, 















HAMPION 


St 
New Model, Top Snap, C 
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Ithas2 Patent Top Sna means of 

which the gun ov op, Snap Actions 277 either to 

the rightor left an improvement found in noothergun. It 
as the Rel i ji res 

fas the RebQuadinS HOCke improvements are the 

















¥ es Pistol Crip Stock, and th 
sce no way of proving it in court.” oH had room we could fill a column with testimonials of the Fasten ae Btocks snd tis Rat ent, oa Fost 
Mr. Webster listened, and found the principles iden. ages aque character: ely eae detached from the ro ae econ 
tical with his carly case. KILLED FOR'NOTHING pea ARO Ren Hane, Aug. 9, 1881. tral fire, paper o brass. ‘The brass shelle ¢ can be reloaded 
: ' 7 euRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. imes. 2bore, 815. 
He stated them in such a luminous way that Mr, Burr L Bee ve E have been carrying one of the Waterbui Fay eet ae eRe Wrist Barrels; 1d bore, $18.00; Twist 
5 “Now tell us all about the war, Watches for the last (19) nineteen months, and am wel 00. Address 
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excitedly asked, “Have you been consulted before, Mr. 
Webster?” 

“No, sir, T never heard of the case till you mentioned 
it.” 

“How is it possible that you conld unravel such a 
case at sight, when I had given many houra of anxious 
study to It in vain?” ‘ 

Mr. Webster enjoyed his perplexity, but finally ‘Te- 
lieved him by a statement of the facts. A great sum 
was at stake, and Mr. Webster received # fee of one 
thousand dollars to balance his former loss. 

The moral of this incident is that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. Mr. Webster, when 
a young lawyer, acted on this maxim, and this Inid the 
foundations of his greatness as a lawyer. 








or 
PEACE IN DEATH. 

The late Prof. Clifford, of England, a scientific man 
of genius and great promise, had no belief in a future 
life. 

It is cheering to contrast the bright hopes of a Chris- 
tian scholar, like Henry Alford, with such despondent 
views. The grave was not dark to him, por did deaih 
put an end to the thoughts and activities of life. When 
relatives and friends gathered at his bed-side, with 
tearful eyes at the thought of bis departure, he said, in 
a cheerful voice,— 

“Put these words on my tombstone, ‘Deversorium 
eiatoria Hierosolymam proficiacentia,—The inn ofa 
traveller on bis way to Jerusalem.’ ” 

It is the greatest of blessings that the Bible teaches 





And what they killed each other for,” 
pleads little Peterkin fn Southey's poem of “The Battle 
of Blenheim.” 


“*And what good came of itat last? 
Said Httle Wilhelmine.” 


‘These were questions that their grandfather could 
not answer. The cannibal's wonder when told about 
civilized warfare seems about as hard to satisfy, though 
it is not quite so innocent. A missionary, In an address 
describing his experience in New Guinea, gives some 
specimens of the hard questions be had to answer: 





When Twas talking to him about cannibalism, and 
wishing him to give it up, he said — 

“But, you know, itis only our enemies; we never 
cat our friends. It is right to cat our enemies. Have 
you got no enemies in your country?” 

Twas obliged to confexa we had people who were 
somctimes regarded na enemies. 

Well,” anid he, ‘do you never fight?” I was obliged 
to confess that we did. 

+ And do you never kill anybody ?” 

Iwas very glad he did not ask me how many, for T 
could not have told him. ‘There would have ‘Seen no 
words in hia language to tell him that. But when he 
found out that we did kill people, he said,— 

o you not cat them? 

2 Tsaid, “we do not eat people in our country.” 
The man looked perfectly astonished. 

‘Then what do you kill them for?” said he. “We 
kill our encmics because we like them, but you kill 
them for nothing at all.” 


—— - 4Or 
BENTON'S SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
The late Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, was an 























satisfied with it. 

Have run it beside watches that cost ten and twelve 
dollars, and it has kept as good the and in some cases 
better. 

It is a wonder to me that so good a watch can be made 
for the money. but 1 tink one reason mine has kept 60 
Zood time ig because Lhave never abused it, but have 

fven it just as good care as should had it cost mea 
high price. 





Yours respectful 
H. 8, Ricanpson,, 
607 Main St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
P.S.—During. that time I have not laid out anything 
for repairs, and it is now so far as Lean see as good as 
new. 








y L & SONS, Gun Deslers, Boston, Mass. 
war Send stamp for Iilustrated Cataloguc. 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIALDisFAsESs, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILiousNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEVERS. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 








GRATEFUL—C RTL 


M. . 

PPS’ COCOA 
s 
BREAKFAST. 
“BY a thorough knowledge of the natural lawe which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the flne properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. By ps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicate! y-flavered beverage: which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills, It is by the Judicious 
use of such articles of dict that a constitution may be 

radually built up until strong enough to resist eve 

Findency to discase. Tundreds of subtle maladies 

floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. e many a y keep= 


- ; able scnator and a scholar of no mean repute. But hie y eseap fatal shat 
the reali f 1 i ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
wit cality of a futuro life, and that Jesus has risen from | self-confidence sometimes amused his brother senators : ing ourselves J framenecini! Sercice Gazelle, u 








the grave to kive assurance of victory over death. 
Without this bope life would be meaningless and in- 


complete, and there would be little to stimulate the 
exercise of Its highest powers. 


Sten 
OFFICIOUS. 

alt vee know that the late Louis Philippe 6f France 

ughC Ese me fugitive from his own country, and 

Taltnee 08 Our shores. During his residence in 

» he was a welcome guest in the Sheafe fami- 





This recital recalls the scene between Gen. Simon 
Cameron and Tom Benton, once related to me by the 
veteran Pennsylvanian. It’was during Mr. Cameron’s 
first year in the Senate, 1846, I think. 

‘Benton was apparently wrapped in his own business, 
and hardly recognized any of the younger senators. 
Going up the hill to the Capitol one day, Mr. Cameron 
overtook the Missouri statcaman, and never before hav- 
ing spoken to him, ealuted him : 

%Good-morning, senator.” 

“Good-morning, sir,” replied Mr. Benton. 

“Tt isa pleasant day, senator.” 











continue to furnish this celebrated Watch as per 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 





We have just renewed our Contract whereby we can 


Vid only in tins (34-1b and Lib), labelled 
SAMES EPPS € CO., 
Homaopativic Chemists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps Chocolate Essence for afternoons, 
Boston Depot: OTIS CLA: 3 Beacon Street. 
New York and Chicago RREE 
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LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 
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; “Yee, sir 

ly, then prominent f ie é Wew i : ; ee 
ior wealth and aoclal position. ‘They | “I hope,” sald Gen. Cameron, “that shall have the | _ Ne ml send to our subscribers on receipt of $3.0 and Mailed to any part of the 

treated him with eae osiderallee: ee ee plea eeGe henring Fou speak on the Oregon Voundary | 7 Scent stamps, the celebrated Stem Winding Water- U.S. for approval befo 






feel hi iestion. J have heard many others, but would like to 
Onumtelt qnite at hore with them. Tent your opinion of that measure.” 
war pat nN& largo and remarkably fine pincapple | “Yes. sir.” replied Mr. Benton; “you will hear me 
: Put on the table. Pineapples were then a great speak upon’ the Oregon boundary question, and when 
luxury, rarely seen ey, q you do hear me upon that proposition, sir, you will seo 
was designed for eho enn emthy familics, Thisone | He, Twill annihilate those who have spoken on cither 
show rather than usc, side.” —Philadelphia Pres. 


bury Watch, and give free a burnished steel Watch ying for the same. Send 
Chain, with Pendant. Also,a beautiful Patent Velvet bor 
WAVE. 


Lined Case for the Watch. 
WARRANTED, 


new price list to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion, 


THE BLIND GIRL. 








The summer day draws towards Hselose, A rosy mantle 
spreads the west, 
And sh the distant skies, the sun sinks: 


Ow 





Tully to Test 
No sound the “pensty 


With 


n the 





stillness breaks, save whi 





nhisper flutters through the rustling 
branches of the trees, 
s evoling breath: the songster’s quiet 












ty 
sath his notseless wings to distant fields 
x bear, 

cu by the road 1s flushed by day's depart- 





The snowy cott 
ing beam 

The flowers beam more sweetly ere the shadews fold 
their siniles in dreams : 

But ah! the fairest lower of all Ws drooping by the gar- 








Imand pationt face stands some bright 
future ma 







Jas thouzh some weary loud 


ice is Mashed with light,as though the 
Tg West 
its lovely hug, to deck the ehe 





kK who 





str the lily in its stead, its milky petals ne'er to 
close, 


But those pow !God pity them! for they may never 






nuzht a Paradise, but jealous Nature 

closed the doors 

w the dusky dashes He like shadows ‘neath two 
misty stars, 

And yet “that Soft and quiet shade noaght of their 
uteous heaven mars, 

Vor still the purest charms repose upon that young and 











¢ thelr comcliness to compensate the 


Mind girlas the day departing with 
in, 

av-dwelling soul Mis peaceful sintle 

wears but in vain-- 

There stands the blind girl, while the flowers blush all 
by 
‘dark and sightless view, a starless night 
lic 

















ank God! for they shall gaze with 


the vell that sereens the 





hit. 
Eunest W. SHURTLE 





morn! x! 





24S 
For the Companion, 
SAVED A YOUNG MAN. 


Not very many years ago, a young Swedish 
nobleman left his native country. His family had 
suffered reverses, which had swept away their old 
estates. and his pride would not allow him to si 
where nothing was left of his houschold greatness 
but the empty tith 

At that time there was a war in the Argentine 
Republic. Having a relish for adventure, he took. 
we for South America to join one of the ar- 

When he reached the Republic the war 
was over. 

Disappointed, but hopeful, he was obliged to 
look for some different and less heroic occupation, 
but soon fonnd that in a new land, this was no easy 
task. 

Dritting from one occupation to another, he ex- 
hansted every “genteel” experiment; then he 
“hired himself to a citizen” and retived into the 
hills to keep sheep. The question of success and 
fortune now 1 ne one of livelihood. ‘The em- 
ployment was as honorable for a reduced Swed- 
ish aristocrat as it was for Moses in Midian; and 
but for an attack of disease, it might have lasted. 
the young man as long. 

He was next heard of in the city of Buenos 
Ayres. He would have died there, but a mission- 
ary from the United States, the Rey. William 
Goodtellow, D.D., in one of his visits of merey 
throngh the city discovered him. He lay in a 
wretched garret, sick, poor and without friends, 

Mr. Goodfellow procured medicifl care, aud food 
and comforts for the stranger, and went often to sit 
awhile and read to him, and relieve his loneliness 

The young man was very grateful. He soon 
greiv attached to this new friend, and learned to rev- 
erence the God he served, and to welcome his re- 
ligious counsels that involved so much of wisdom 
and peace. %. 

In a little while, the good man had the joy of 
knowing that his pupil had learned to respect and. 
love the Saviour whom he preached. 

When fully recovered, the young Swede bade 
his friend farewell, and returned to his native land, 
to give the rest of his life to the service of his 
Divine Master. He travelled through Sweden and 
Norw a volunteer worker, organizing gospel 
Sunday schools. 

One day, a fine-looking and evidently educated. 
gentleman entered a book-store in Bremen (Ger- 
many), and asked for Bibles and books in the 
Danish and Seandinavian languages. Dr. Ludwig 
woby, an agent of the same mission society for 
which Dr. Goodfellow labors, became interested in 
the stranger, and in the course of conversation elic- 
ied his history. The gentleman and the young 
South American adventurer were the same. He 
had gathered over cight thousand Sunday-school 
scholars, and needing books for them, had crossed 
the North Sea, and sailed up the Weser to Bremen. 

Five years afterwards, at the close of an address 
by Dr. Goodfellow to the students of Boston Uni- 
sity, Dr. Warren, the president (who was pres- 
ent at the interview in Germany), related this 
story, the facts of which we have just given. 
‘These were the first tidings Dr. Goodfellow had 
received of the sick young stranger whom he found 
and saved in the city of Buenos Ayres. 

We can never know the full extent of benefit to 
the world that comes from the saving of onc 




























































































THE YOUTH’S 
young man,—nor ali the results of any single good 
may sce the immediate effect, but the indirect con- 
sequences are written in God's remembrance ; and 


in the meantime the act itself of doing good is bet- | m 


history 





ae eat: yt 
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RUNNING AWAY FROM SOCIETY. m 
A conscientious man is not always broad-mind- 
ed. Paul, the apostle, was both. © ‘There was 








be corrupted. But the apostle saw that if they ab- 
solutely had no intercourse with such persons, they 
would be obliged to withdraw from all society. b 

Paul's advice, therefore, did not su 
of action such as Thoreau, the W 
adopted. Thoreau fhought it immoral to use 


P 








alden hermit, | & 


a 


the oppression of the laborer. The course which ye 


is described by Mr. Alcott, in one of his Ieetures, 








“So he set out to raise his own potatoes. But 
he had no land and he had no means of getting it. 
So he seemed likely to fail at the start. But 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said to him,— 

“Henry, | have some land on the shore of bluc- 
ved Walden, It is pretty sandy, and is covered 
with brush, and is not very yood for potatoe: 
But if’ you want to go there ‘and try living alon 
you welcoine to the use of the land. I will 
‘not charge You any 

“So Heury found his but he contd do noth- 

ing without an axe. ‘Well,’ said he, 1 must com- 
promise here with socicty. I must borrow an 
axe.” So he borrowed the axe. 
Te went back into the woods and cut trees to 
make him a hermitage. But he could not get it 
up alone, and so he had to ask some of us, his 
friends, to come over and help him. 

“Well, we went and helped him. Of course he 
did not pay us. That would have been contrary 
to his principles, but he had to compromise there 
n with socie 





































that an Jrishinan near him had built a uew house, | 





went to him and made a bargain for some of the 
old boards. 

“But he was able to get them without help, for 
the Irishman wanted some surveying done, and | 
Henry was a good surveyor. So he did the sur- | 
veving for the boards 
of that sort was right. Soe he made his hut. fo 

“He went to the s 
up stones 
and lid the stones with his ov 
a potato hole in the floor of his hut, and covered ; 
it with a trap-door, that his precious crop might 
he protected and very near him. 

Mr. Alcott told how Thoreau’s philosophy was 
helped along by provisions brouht from home 
and how glad he was te taste his mother’s: p 
He withdrew almost whoéty from human compan- | w 
ionship. 
“At last, there came ay 
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n who said, ‘Henry, | ¥ 
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“Why should L pay a tax on my head 
Weury. ‘1 have nothing to do with society. 








help that, [stay here because it is pleasant here, | el 
and T like to be with my friends. But I have | re 
nothing to do with the town of Concord.’ 

“Well, said the man, ‘you live in the town and [| 
you must pay your poll-tax.’ ‘But Phaven't any | 1 
150, said Henry yy money, and [ 









man; ‘do you know what we shall do with you if |" 
you don't pay ?” ki 
“Why, there are some stone walls over there, |" 
and I presume you will put me inside them.’ 
‘That was exactly what they did. The: 
up in prison beeause he would not pay his poll-tax. | p, 
“Well, he said, ‘it seem 
but socicty steps in. Iwas born here without any: 
choice of my own, and now soci huts me up in | th 
jail and takes away my liberty. h 
“Tt shuts me up because 1 refuse to do wrong, 
and here Tam among a lot of men it has shut up | 4 
because they have done wrong. This looks like | fe 
good missionary ground, and I will talk and work | hi: 
among these men.’ 
“So he became intimate with the prisone 
talked among them a great deal. b 
“After Thoreau had been in prison some weeks, th 
the jailer came and said. that he could go; that a| {! 







































“NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT.” i 
We have heard some droll instances of diffident | p 
Young suitors “popping the question” without 
knowing it—or hefore they really know it. Such 
good fortune befell a young man in one of our sub- 
urbs. The Newton Republican tells the story 


cal student was detailed to assist a young lad 
whom he had long admired from afar, in- making 
out a new Sabbath school library catalogue. 

The prospective minister found the task by no 
means an unpleasant one, as the charming young 
creature read him the title of each book trom the 
titke-page, while he delightedly copied it into the 
catalogue before him. In tact, there flitted through 











a 
man wax very «i 
al 








T 





‘al times, the question whether the aforesaid 
iden with her pretty figure and bright cy 
could not be induced to become the “sharer of ‘his 
labors and toils.” 








dared,” thought the yonng man. “But I don't 
dare, so there's the end of it.” And with gloom- 
ier face than before, he continued his work, call- 
ing out, “Next book ?” mechanically as fast as he 
had transcribed the former title. He was aroused | ¢} 
from his reverie hy the following rejoinder to one 
of his demands for “next book 

“ Why Don't You Do It? 





th 
When a man is my friend he can draw on me for all 











| his thoughts, 
“Do what" he inquired, by way of drawing 

herout. But the vonng lady replied not a word. | q, 

To gain time he again said, h 
Next book 


th 











deed. And why should we wish to know? We | With an encouraging smile. 





ter reward than the praise of men or the fame of | Will, therefore, follow your 
the present oppoftunity of 


great danger that the Christians of Corinth, | ly blended words of advic 


through association with immoral men, would | this most important of subjects, when you said, 
. : ‘Why don’t you do it? and ‘No time like the 


west a course | titles of the bouks you called for. Well, you have 
the discomfited student. 
things which im:noral men hada share in making. | with sudden carnestness, “L bes you will consider 


He would not cat a potato which was raised by | the words which L cannot now ‘Te 


he adopted, in order to carry out his convictions, | be mine?” 


somebody will overhear you.” 


the bursting of 2 bomb-shell between the very fect of a 
and we were glad to help him. | living man we never should have believed, but for the 
xt he wanted some boards. It so happened | apparently good evidence of it in this curious atory. 


and had no further use for his old one. So Henry | the Union army lay at Harrison Landing, a amall det 
of men at one of the picket posts were dozing under 
some Bl. 
watching, when suddenly a shell exploded near them 


s, for he believed that barter | branches over theirheads, ‘The euldicrs eprang to their 


hore of the lake and brought | fire on them, Forming into #k 
xa chimney, and he made the mortar | for their rentry, the 


y hands. | He dug j go them what the ma 
saw his gun on the ground, and the place where the 


poor fellow bimsclf under a clump of bushes, evidently 
dead. 


' ing him © 
a tax of $1.50 on your | kraine of powder or other fine substance, which had 
oe : punctured the wkin, and wumerous seratchen, pine) 


i and another produced a small fl 
be sure, Twas born in Concord, but L could not | drops of 


close. Lifting him up toa sitting posture, one poured 
wa 
and everybody plic 


wouldn't pay you i yell,” said the | when asked, 


Shut. hit | Ot before him, one hand resting upon the earth by the 
shut him | «ide, he raised the other, drew it acrosa underneath his 


T cannot do as I wish | thing did 


ascert: 


to hia story, was intact, had broken a cartridue 
, and | cavity and entered upon a series of experimenta with a 


fricud of his (Emerson) had paid the ta: flash went off,—himaelf with it. That was the way itJ 
happened, and it is doubtful if a similar occurrence 
Ey. Rieter. could again take place, providing a person willing to 


make the experiment could be found, with as little rea 


at the pinch of eacrifice. Those who plume themeclyes 
thus: most upon the former are not always the most reliable 

At achurch sociable, some time ago, a theologi- | jn extremity. Peck’s Sun, a Milwaukee paper, relates 
+] an amusing example: 





the mind of the sedate and rather bashful youth, | he could of 


1m: 






“I believe I would ask her to-night if I only | tal. 


wax nothing more touching tohim than pure friends 
between men, and he wa 
He started as though the girl had been reading | friend th: 


stand his business, and enid something had got to be 





‘No Time Like The Present,’” said the maiden, 
“TI see it is of no use to hide my thoughts from 
" he said, strugyling with his embar- 
Your Jast two remarks have shown 
ne how pefectly you realize my state of mind. 1 
and embrace 
asking you whether 
‘ou are willing to accept me as your partner for 
fe. Your answer, | am confident from these re- 
narks, will be affirmative.” 

It was the young lady's turn to be embarrassed. 
“To what remarks do you refer ?” she said. 
“To the two sentences in which you so de 
and encouragement on 



























resent.” 
The girl looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
urst into a merry laugh. “Why, those were the 





‘ot yourself into a pretty fix,” and she laughed at 


“Miss M.,” said the young man, springing up 





I. Be mine 
nd I shall be supremely happy. Refuse me and 
‘able for lite. Will you 





‘ou will make me miscr 





“Yes, yes, don’t make such a noise about it, or 


es eS 
For the Companion. 


A THUNDER STORM. 


Heavy and black along the western hills 
‘The low clouds hang: their rags 
Touching the san, that sends ax. 

Down through the dark; a thunder 

The heated air; . soft tills: 
A Wind-wave shakes the river's seedy sed 
And stirs the bushes on th Hing led, 

Then moaning storm-sobs ¢ 

‘The clouds sweep o'er the sunz the sturdy trees 
Bend to th of the surging blast 

Sh shines on the sombre pkaing 

hen down the slopes, like swift, foum-crested seas, 

on some recky coast beat hard and fast, 

Comes the wild tumult of the rashin: 






































PLAYING WITH A SHELL. 


‘That anything actually amusing could result from 





while 


i 


On a very hot day in the middle of July, 1s#: 





de trees, leaving a ‘raw recruit’ to do the 





ith a tremendous bang, hurling fragments through the 


et, believing that the enemy's gun-boate had opened 
wish-line, they looked 
aw reeruit.” Why did he not 
ter was? Moving forward, they 









hell had burst; and ina moment more they found the 


His clothes were torn into shreds, he was covered 
ith dirt, blood and powder stains; but yet upon roll- 
rr and carefully examining his person, no 

1 further than these made by 











‘ounds could be de 





y about the face. 
One of the boys poured a canteen of water over him, 
‘kK and allowed a few 
fo trickle between the half. 
throat. In five minutes all w 
es of the seeming dead man un- 





ommissar} 
josed jaws down hi 
juiced to see the e: 






er on his head, another whiskey down hie throat, 
with questions, but to these 





¢ made ho response. 
There was a 





t, far-away look in his eyes, and 
What's 'the matter?” he only answered, 
1 don't know.” “Where are you hurt?” ©L don't 
now,"—until the potent liquor had taken firm hold of 
im. 

Presently 











sitting upon the ground, his fect straight 





ane, he old 





wipe dit upon his hip, and drawled out, * 
bust, arter all.” 

‘That waa all to be learned from him. He was sent to 
he hospital, where he remained for some little time, for 
e had been fearfully shaken up, as waa subsequently 
ined. 
peared that he had found an exploded shell,—one 
f those thrown at us by the small detachment of Con- 
rderates which followed our ret ting column,—and 
aving partially removed the fuxe-cap, which, according 
into the 





















urning-elas« he chauced to have. 

He had flashed two charges by focusing the raya of 
he sun, and sat upon the ground with the «hell plinted 
pon the hummock between his legs, when the third 




















Jamage aa resulted to the raw recruit from Maine in bis 
ursuit of knowledge.— Washington World. 
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HIS FRIENDSHIP GAVE OU’ 
The teat of disinterested kindness and devotion comer 











Not many years ago, a doctor here was ealled to 
man at one'of the hotels, whe lived out in lowa. ‘The 
the doctor had his suspicions 
pout what ailed him, but couldn't tell exaetly, 60 he | 
ve him something to quiet him, and told the friend 
9 wax with him that he would call in the morning. 
he friend said he thought as much of the sick man as 
brother, and he would see him through, 
The next morning, the doctor cal'ed, and the sick 
1 wax alone, He examined him, and found that he 
small-pox. While he was dealing out some medi- 
ne, the friend came blundering in. 

id he, Doc, th ne aint worth a continen- 
his man ix very sick. 

Phe doctor said he had come to that conclusion him- 





























said the friend, “I rubbed him all nicht. T 
hink he would have died if Thad not rubbed bis head. 





hat ix out, and don’t you forget it.” 
The doctor said he was glad to hearit, He aald there 








glad the wick man had a 
would stiek to him 
“You may be sure of that.” said the friend. And 
hen he almoxt intimated t the doctor did not under. 











‘Into me. "I never will go ne 






friend asked, “Do you know what alle him?” the doe- 
tor said he thought he did. 

Then he pulled down the bed-clothes and pointed to 
a little swelling near the little toe, and asked the friend 
if he conld eve it. 

“See it! Of course T ean. Iv’s only a little pimple.” 

The doctor said there was ouly one disease that 
showed that kind of pimples. ; 

“What is “kod the friend, impatiently. 

“Smallpor /” said the doctor, in the most aggravat- 
ing way. 
“Suffering Moses! let me out of that door!" shouted 
the friend, and the doctor said you could have played 
marbles on his coattail. ‘The doctor fixed up the pa- 
tient, and when he went out in the hall the friend was. 
leaning a: sta trunk, white asa sheet. 

Doe,’ » he, in a quivering voice, “that man in 
there is nothing to me. t wouldn't go in that room for 
a thousand dollars. Ix there no way to fumigate me? 
Ray, Doc, T want to be vaccinated Put a pint of virus 

ra wick man again.” 


Seem gt a 
A HAPPY HOME. 
A pretty atory abcut a German family diecloses the 
secret of a happy home, wherein joy aboundeth, though 
there are inany to feed and clothe : 


A teacher once lived in Strasburg who had hard work 
to support his family. His chief joy in life, however, 
was in Lis nine children, though it was no light task to 
feed them all. 

Hix brain would have recied and his heart sunk, hed 
he not trusted in his heavenly Father, when he thought, 
of the number of jackets, alioes, stockings and dresses 
they would need in the course of a year, and of the 
quantity of bread and potatoca they would cat. 

Hlis Honae, too, was very close quarters for the many 
beds and cribs, to say nothing of the room required for 
the noike and fun which the merry nine made. 

But father and mother managed very well, and the 
house was a pattern of neatness and order. 

Une day there came a guest to the house. As they 
eat at dinner the wtranger, looking at the hungry chil- 
dren about the table, said compaasionately, “Poor man, 
what a cuss you have to bear!" 

1? A cross to hear?” arked the father, woudering- 

what do you mean?" 

ine childre id seven boys at that!” replied the 
er, addi tterly, ‘IT have but two, and each of 

mM is a nail in my coftin”” 

Mine are ne said the teacher with decision. 
“How does that happen?" asked the gucat, 
“Because T have taht them the noble art of obedi- 

ence, Isn't that so, cLildren? 
Yor.” cried the children. 
And you obey me willinuly?” The two Htule girls 
laughed reguishiy, but the seven youngsters shouted, 
“You, dear fat truly 
urned to the guest and said, “Sir, if 
© to come in at that door, waiting te take one 
nine chile 1 would say,"—and here he pulled 

Ivet cap and hurled it at the door,—"Raseal, 

ed you into thinking that I had one too 





























































































otf his 
who ch 
many 2" 

The strange 

















sighed: he xaw that ft was ouly disobe- 
dient children that make a father unhappy. 

Que of the nine children of the poor’ echoclmaster 
afterward became widely known; he waa the saintly 
pastor Oberlin.—From the German, 


= eet 
OBSCURITY NOT PROFUNDITY. 

Not a few readers are dixposed to think a writer pro- 
found when he is only obscure. John Owen, the Puri- 
tan theologian, wax formerly esteemed, but Robert Hall 
thought little of him. “He dives dtep,” said an admir- 
er, “Yes, and brings up mud," was Hall's reply. A 
writer in the Boston Zranacript hus certin observa 
tions on thexe “profound” writers: 


Aveader who fea disciple of “the profound” is stady- 
ing a book written by an author who fen great philos 
He does not understand a eentence in the book, 
ads on without riness or impatience to the 
imen T will quote a eingle pases 
ve functions have their peculiar idioayn- 
crasies, and when we ascribe to one the eharacters of 
nother, and objectivize what h 
vised to the sensibility of the ideal Consciousnces, we 
find ourselves euddenly involved in a muterialiatic abyss 
of nether absolutism.” 

He raises his cyes “in fine frenzy 
claims to a friend who fe present, 
the most profound thinker of the age - 

His friend rc plies, “1 have tried to read ft, but cannot 
understand i “1 do not profess to understand it; 
buat in my opinion the best books, or those which con- 
tin the most wisdom, are intelligible only to the rare 
comprehension of those who write them.” 

This is founded on modesty. The reader 
has no fiith in his own understanding and a great rev- 
erence for all “profound” authora. 

Dride ix generally considered the great failing of the 
majority of men; but this isa mistake. ‘The majority 
of men would consider it an act of the greatest audacity 
for any one to deny that a passage hax any meaning be- 
canse he himself cannot understand it. 

On the contrary, intelligent readers are not inferior 
to authors, and are perfectly right in calling a thing 
rionsense if they cannot understand it. 


bg ns 
“SHE WAS A-WASHIN’.” 
There are witnesses whom an impatient lawyer can 
get nothing out of. Interrupting them only ailences 
them, for they know but one way of telling a story. 





































‘his is a work of 























‘The other day. they had an assault and battery case 
on trial in Justice Alley, and one of the witnesses for 
the plaintiff was a colored woman. After the usual 
questions had been asked, she was told to tell the jury 
iat she kuew about the case. She settled back and 

evan: 

Well, 1] was a-washin’ out my clothes when I’ — 
‘Never mind the washing,” said the lawyer. 

But it wax Monday.” 

‘an't help that.” 

“But Lalways wash on Monday: 

“Never mind that. Tell the jury what you know 
about this affair.” 

“Well, I was a-sudden’ an’ a-sudden’ my clothes 
when I seed”— 

‘an’t_ you let that washing atone? We all know 
that you were washing.” 

“Yes, sah. 1 had fo'teen shirts, free tablecloths, 
twenty-four collahs and twelve towels in de wash, an? 
J was a-rinsin’ an’ a-rinsin’ when de ole man he’— 

“say, Mary, won't you tell the jury what you eaw: 

“Yes, sah; J was a-wringin’ an’ a-wringin’, an’ I had 
my sleeves rolled up"— 

“Mary, I wish you'd hang that washing up to dry.” 

“Yor, rah. De next fing arter wringin’ out de clothes 
is to hang ‘em out, an’ Twas a-hangin’ when 
“T guess you can be excused,” said the lawyer. 

* oo, now! Just hold on till I git dat washin’ in 
an” part of de shirts ironed, an’ Tl tell you jist how dat 
fight begun an' de name of de party who was knocked 
ober de ash-heap an’ frew de alley fence. Doan’ git a 
poo? woman way off down yere an’ den refuse to let 
her airn her witness fees. Detroit Free Pre: 


—— -- +8 
IMPORTANCE OF A SINGLE WORD. 


What the omission of a word may cause ia shown In 
the following : 
























































Ata military dinner in Treland, the following was on 
the toust-list: “May the man who has lost one eye in 
the ulorious service of his beloved country never eee 
distress with the other.” 

Kut the person whore duty ft was to read the toart 





one, if there were any doctors in Milwaukee that could 
andle the cage. 
The doctor was getting a litte angry, and when the , 


accidentally omitted the word “distress,” which com- 
pletely changed the sentiment, and caused po end of 
merriment by the blunder, 


SEPT. 1, 1881. 








For the Companion. 
RUNNING AWAY. 

Mamma was in the sitting-room at the sewing- 
machine, making a dainty linen suit for Robin; 
Norah was in the kitchen makin: <3 Lou wax 
in the hammock with a book, making herself 
comfortable; and Robin was ont on che pinzza 
with a pout on his lips and a big shade-hat on his 
head, making up his mind to run away. 

He had a pretty home, with a broad piazza ou 
two sides of the house; and a mamma who was 
always doing nice things for him; and a papa 
with deep pockets in his coat; anda sister Lou 
who didn’t tease him tery much; and a Nora for- 
ever making saucer-pies and plummy cakes; and, 
over the way, an Aunt Helen to read him the sto- 
ries which he liked best to hear, about bright little 
boys who were always getting into all sorts of 
fanny mischief and getting out again. But his 
mamma wouldn't let him go and sail make-believe 
ships in the creck with little Tim Doran! 

Only that morning, Aunt Helen had taken him 
for a walk with her. They went along the bank 
of the creek, and Robin filled his hands with white 
star-flowers and blue violets and yellow prim- 
roses. He was sure he never had quite so good a 
time before in all his life. 

But presently they came to where little barefoot 
Tim, with his ragged trowsers rolled up to his 
knees, was loading big chips with pebbles and 
pushing thern ont into the water. 

It looked delightful to Robin. He dropped the 
flowers he bad picked for mamma. 

“O auntie, can’t I too ?” he cried. 

“No,” said Aunt Helen; “your mother wouldn’t 
like it.” 

At this, I am sorry to say, Robin put out his 
lip and scowled. 

“Tl ask my mamma, quick’s I get home, Aunt 
Helen Peabody,” he said, crossly, snatching up a 
handful of flowers. 

So he did, dumping his primroses and star- 
flowers and violets into her lap; and mamma said, 
“No, no, indeed!” with a kiss for each “no,” and 
another for the flowers. 

The kiss didn't sweeten Robin’s disappointment 
abit. His eyes ran over with hot, angry tears, 
and he dug his toes into the carpet at an alarming 
‘rate. 7 

“I just wish I wasn't your little boy !” he cried; 
“I'd rather be Mrs: Doran’s, and I ‘most believe I 
will,—so there!” 

It wasn't a nice way to talk, was it?) Mamma 
Jooked sorry, but she didn’t say a word. 

She sewed away busily, and pretty soon Robin 
went out on the piazza, and sat down and pouted, 
and made up his mind to run away. 

After awhile, mamma heard the gate-latch 
click, and looking out of the window, she saw a 
pair of sturdy little legs, under a flapping straw 
hat, trudging off in the direction of the creek. 

Mamma understood. Did I tell you this was 9 
wise mamma? She didn’t call Robin back; she 
only called Lou from the hammock. 

“Robin has ran away,” she said. ‘Go down to 
the store, and ask your father to let Jotham go to 
the creek, and see that he doesn’t fallin.” Jotham 
was papa’s errand-boy. 

So Lou went to the store, and mamma went 
back to her sewing, and Robin went on running 
away. 

Before he got to the creek, he spicd Tim sitting 
in the door of a little tumble-down house, eating 
bread and molasses. 

Robin went up. 

It wasn't a very nice place. There was a heap 
of ashes on one side of the door, and an old bar- 
rel on the other, and a dirty-looking pig sniffing 
around and a smell of soap-suds everywhere. 

“Hullo!” cried Tim. 

“Hullo!” said Robiu. ‘I’ve come to play.” 

“D'your mother say so?” asked Tim. 

“No—o,” Robin answered; “but I guess she 
won't care much.” 

“Come on, then!” said Tim, taking his last bite 
of bread and molasses. 

Away they ran to the place where Tim was 
playing in the morning. It was the very same 
place, for there were the flowers, all withered now, 
which Robin had thrown away; and Tim's little 
pile of chips and bits of board. But it didn’t 
seem quite the same to Robin. 

There was a boy on the other side of the creek 
fishing. : 

It was good fun at first. Robin pulled off his 
boots and stockings, and splashed his bare feet in 
the water, and hurrahed with might and main 
when one ofhis ships bobbed against one of Tim’s 
and upset it. 

Yet all the while there was a little prick in his 
heart. 

They played “storm at sea,” and spattered the 
water all over each other with long sticks. And 
after they were wet through they played ‘“ferry- 
boat,” with one of Robin’s boots for a passenger. 

And of course the ferry-boat tipped over, and 


the passenger floated down stream until it caught 
On 2 root, 

















“There now!” said Robin, beginning to ery. 

“Vil get it,” said ‘Tim; and sure enough he did. 
But it was soaked through with water, and pinched 
awtully when Robin put it on. o 

A big black cloud swept over the sun, and the 
wind began to blow. Besides, Robin had found 
out that he was hungry, and that everything was 
just as horrid as it could be. 

“I can't play any more,” he said. “I b'lieve it's 
dinner-time.” 

“Course 'tis,” replied Tim; “I was cating mine 
when you came.” 

“Oh,” said Robin, thinking of the bread and 









y he ran as fast as ever he could with 
and wet boot. im ran after him to 
the door of the tumble-down little house; and the 
boy on the other bank wound up his tish-line and 
went away, too. 

Mania looked up and smiled pleasantly when 
Robin walked into the sitting-room. 

“How do you do, little boy ?” said she. 

“Pretty well," answered Robin, opening his 
eyes very wide indeed. 

“Is your mother well?” 

“Oh!” Robin couldn't help that little gasp. 
“Yes'm,” he said, “1—1 guess her is.” Then he 
put his finger in his mouth and looked very hard 
at the carpet. 

Norah was moving about in the dining-room. 
Mamma called to her. 

“You may save that piece of lemon pie which 
was left from dinner for Lou. She will be hungry 
when she gets home.” 

Lemon pic! And Robin liked lemon pie better 
than he did peanuts, which is saying a good deal. 








For the Companion, 








‘ For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE RED PARASOL. 
Oh, what was that flower in bloom to-day 
On the edge of the rippling rye, 
Lightly and brightly I saw it sway, 
‘As the breeze went dancing by. 
It wasn’t a poppy, it wasn’t a rose, 
‘Though 'twas red as the reddest of allk, 
And deep in {ts beart was a wee little nose, 
And a chin that was whiter than milk. 


“Why, auntie,” cries Carrie, and climbs to my knee, 
“Don’t you know tbat the flowers can’t talk? 
‘The one you saw down by the rye-ficld was me 
‘With my parasol taking a walk, 
It was fun to be bobbing along by the grain, 
And picking the daisies and things; 
But mamma’s afraid if I go there again, 
T'll learn that the bumble-bee stings. 


“And If you didn't know me,” she said witha sigh, 
“Poor auntic! a bee might mistake, 
And under my dear little parasol fly 
In a hurry his honey to make. 
T'll take mamma’s advice,” with a nod of her curls, 
“And not wear the eunsbade to play. 
A little white sunbonnet’s better for girls ;” 
And my merry one scampered away. 
Maroaret E. SancstTEs. 
ae 
For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE BOY IN THE TUB. 


This little boy’s father was the Rev. Leigh Rich- 
mond, who wrote “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
and as my father and he were pretty near neigh- 
bors, and both were very fond of music, they 
spent many pleasant evenings together. 

Mr. Richmond had a beantiful cottage organ, 
and a fine piano, and he had a bright little boy 
who dearly loved to hear the sweet music his 
father and mother made every evening. 

This little fellow was named “Wilberforce,” 
after the great and good man who was doing so 





much at that time to help the poor slaves to get 
their freedom. 

This little “Wilber” was a very lively child, just 
beginning to talk and run about and get into mis- 
chief, running into his father’s study, tumbling 
his papers over, and mixing up the ‘‘heads” of his 
sermons just as he was getting ready for Sunday. 

Finally, bis father thought he would put him 
into a tw, so that he couldn’t get out, and let hin 
play there as much as he liked. 

No sooner said than done. 

That very day, he took the head out of a keg, 
painted ft nicely inside and out, fixed a little shelf 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 





“WAKE UP!” 








The figure pet began to ron all together. { 
“Where is ” he asked. | 
“Lou? Oh, she’s gone to ride with her papa.” 
Was ever anything so awful? Lemon pic, and 

gone to ride, and more lemon pie! And ail the 

while he had been playing in that hateful creek. 

Robin caught his breath. 

“I'm pretty hungry,” he gasped. 

“Hungry ?” echoed mamma, looking at the 
clock. “Why, haven't you been to dinner?” 

“No'm,” answered Robin. 

“Well, you may ask Norah to give you a piece 
of bread.” 

Something hot rolled down Robin's cheek and 
dropped on his hand. 

“D—didn't she make mea s—saucer one, mam- 
ma?” 

“What asked mamma, in great surprise. 
“Aren't you Mrs. Doran’s litde boy ?” 

Poor Robin! Tiny rivers of tears began to run 
down his face. He put out his hands. 

“QO mamma!” he sobbed, “I'm so miser’ble; 
and I’m sorry’s ever I can be.” 

Mamma took him on her lap, wet boot and all. 

“If you are really sorry, Robin, I want you to 
eat bread for your dinner without asking once for 
lemon pic.” Will you ?” 

“Yes’in,” Robin replied. 

He did. He ate a great deal of bread while he 
was drying his foot by the kitchen range. It was 
very nice bread, and he was.véry hungry. 

And inaybe you will like to know that he had 
his saucer-pie for tea, and that after ten papa gave 
him a ride. 

He hasn't run away since; he says he never will 
again. ADA CARLETON, 





part way around it to put his playthings on; then 
on the bottom of the keg he put a couple of small 
wheels on an axle, so the tub could be wheeled 
about the parlor or out into the garden, and into 
this home-made prison “‘perambulator” they litted 
the young gentleman. * 

Now he didn't think it was a prison, or he 
wouldn't have liked it a bit. 

His father made it just as high as his waist, so 
when he stood in it, his toys and things were on 
the little shelf or table right in front of him, and 
just so he could reach and play with them. Then 
he had a pretty bit of carpet at the bottom of the 
tub for him to stand on, and so no wonder he liked 
his “pitty p'ay woom,” and thought that it was 
just made for his own comfort and pleasure. 

Mr. Richmond was quite proud of his “inven- 
tion,” and I think that he and Mrs. Richmond en- | 
joyed the tub, when their little boy was safe and 
amused, just as much as he did; but after tea, 
when his father would sit down at the organ and 
play such sweet hymns, and Mrs Richmond and. 
my father would sing, then little Wilberforce 
would coax to “sit up” a little longer, and clap 
his bands and beg to be put into his “‘p’ay woom,” 
and then the tub must be set on a chair and moved 
close up by the side of his father, so he could see 
and hear all the swect sounds. RP. 

——_or— 





For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

One evening after Maud had gone to bed, she 
wanted a slate pencil. When it was found, Maud 
was nearly aslcep, and Nellie, who slept with her, 
woke her up, and her friend Miss R. gave her the 
pencil. 

“Oh my!” she said, “I’ve been pretty near to 
sleep, and you woke me some up, Nellie, and Miss 
R. woke me some other up.” 


A young friend in California writes : “My little 
brother having heard the barren spots in the fields 
called ‘alkali spots,’ came to mother one day, while 
an old bald-headed man was visiting here, and. 
said, in a loud whisper, ‘Mamma, that man has 
an alkali spot on his head.’”” 


My little nephew Jay is two and a half years 
old. The other night at the tea-table his mamma 
said, “Jay, would you like some currant jam on 
your bread?” He said, ,” but soon repenting, 
he held up his bread and said, “Mamma, T dess I 
will have soine pillow shams on my bread.” 
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UTS TOC 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


The Ist of September Is dedicated to the subject of 
this enigma, and the whole 31 letters tell what be 
wan, 

The 21,3, 27,9, 19, 26, 31 fa the name by which he 
in remembered. ‘The 19,5, 10, 24, 12, 6 is the name of 
the city where he live The 18, 5, 12, 1 auinly 
counted him 22,7, 4 for their 
wretchcdness formed in 2,15 betw mand 
their benefactor. The 14, 30, 16, 17, 1, 8, 11, 
26 in a part of the name of an old church which beara 
his nume and ix the burial place of Milton. 


2. 
ANAQRANMATICAL SPE 























‘Trreessooppu, contrary to res 
2, Geemmtaann, administration, 
3, Orrauneddn, encompassed. 

4, Veecoccinnns, accommodations, 

5, Decepppr, pelted with shot. 
Errrtovipp, an owner. 

7, Taaemmooced, to adapt. 

8, Heeirrucetta, the art of building. 

9, Oddllecm, shaped. 

10, Nilmmeooss, the act of perpetrating. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


In rambling through the wo 
4on the twig of a tree of the 2 
trying to dicentangle it 11, 2 
badly. My co 
ly, did not x 
or pain. 
















4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


2,3, 448 a family. ‘The 2, 3 is an interjection. 
2, 8,4, 548 ground. ticle. The 
3,4, 5'fa'a ‘conjunction. 
motntaine. The 5, 6 is 











inn Latin word. 
tion much used in cities. |The 
The 8, 9 10, 11 isa part of a fork. ‘Th 
a preposition. ‘The 19, 11 is a French word. ‘The 1, 
2,3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9 10, 11 is hidden. 





5. 


Letter from an invalid containing thirty buried house- 
held articles. 

Lear Enoch—Esteemed friend. Here we are on the 
picturesque mountuin side, boarding ina coxy room at 
neountry hotel. Such airy rooms of ample size—they 
are just & blessing to an invalid who tx almost overcome 
with the faiigue df his too long Journey. ‘The hubbub, 
racket, and bustle of the train brought on that racking 
pain in my head, and oh, how it throbbed at an excru- 
clating rate. But I feel amply repaid for my journey, 
ax Lam now strong enough to take my place among the 
loungers of the hotel, you understir can h 
to rend ina book. Cases like mine are often cured here, 
Dut it is owing, not to man’s skill, but rather to moun- 
tain rides, keen air, and water from the choicest srlous 
that run, Kate and James Ewing, Mac Hines, Wilbur 
E. Aultman, and Jobn C. Locke, are all here enjoying 
themselves, cach gent with a charming las, and all 
forming a jolly sct teeming with aport, from indoor 
eribbage to out door croquet. Kate Ewing isa real 
hoydenish, elfin sprite, tidy and trim, ready for mis- 
chief and onc knows not whi No time to write more, 
My reapeets to Miss Morgan, your affianced. 

Very truly yours, VERNON. 


6. 
STAR REBUS. 























Twelve American cities. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. Speedwell, sassafras, 
tobacco, rice, mulberry, he flax, apinning school, 
rattlesnake, turkey, fox, scat, Hartfurd.—“ West- 
ward the star of empire takes ita way.” 

2. To, at, factory, or, fa, nct, sat, fact, tor, ‘thx, factor, 
tory, is, actor, is fact.—Satisfactory. 

3. Pan the on.—Pantheon. 

4. Nat, bat, hat, fat, cat, mat, rat, vat, Pat, sat. 

5. Man, Atlus, Moot her, Hood, Land’s 
End, Flattery, Sable, ‘«, Society, Friendly, 





wine, corn, potato, 














Thunder, Mosquito, Cook's, Wetter, Woods, Silver, 
Tweed, Neuse, Buth, Leghorn, Cashmere, Morocco. 
6 123456789 10 
Maxim {i i an (dof Germny) 
1000 1 Jo 110001 60 1 1 900 
1000 41 -- 1009 
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RELAPSES IN TYPHOID FEVER. 

Some people depend wholly on domestic treatment 
in typhoid fever. They acem to be successful; for, in 
the large majority of casea—cight out of ten—the sys- 
tem throws it off wholly apart from medicine, cxpe- 
cially if there is a strong circulation of pure air in the 
room, and the body is frequently sponged with cold 
water, or better, with a Weak solution of common soda. 
The fact, however, that one cannot know beforchand 
the character of the case, makes it always safest in the 
bands of a faithful physician who can wateb it and 
for it according to the eymptoms. 
«seems the more important in view of the dixcov- 
Uy made by the late Dr. Irvine, of F nd, 
reapecting relapses of typhoid fever, of which the Lon- 
don Lanert “To most of us it must come like a rev 






























He hae shown that these most troublesome contingen- 
cies are much more frequent than is generally supposed 
by the profession; that, in fact, there are often several, 
the first predixposing to a wecond; that areal relapse 
may eet in without any interval of convalescence; and 
that many cases of the dixcase, when they first come 
under the notice of the physician, are relapses, follow 















ty upon a mild primary attack. 





The fever normally lasts twenty-eight days. A first 
relapse, Where there are no complications, lasts twenty 
or twenty-one days; subsequent relapsea are cach 
shorter than that immediately preceding. The interval 
of convalescence, between the first attack and the first 
relapse, averages about five days, during which the tem- 
perature is natural, or nearly so. 

‘The onsct of the relapse is marked by a sudden rise 
of temperature, which reaches ite height by the fifth 
day, maintaining ¢high level until the eighth or ninth, 
when it falls decidedly, but again rises and gradually 
declines to the end on the twenticth or twenty-first day. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS DO. 

‘The birds earn the nght to live by the service they 
render the farmer. Inatend of being destroyed or 
frightened away, they should be encouraged to make 
their nests about the farm. A writer in the New York 
Journal of Commerce anys: 


The enrly worm {a pretty aure now to be caught by 
the early bird. After a shower, when the worms and 
Insects come out, you will see robina and orioles and 
the various fly-catchers devouring thousands ofanimala, 

It ia no exaggeration to say “thousands,” for carcful 
observers have. made computations of the numbers of 
inacets eaten by birds, and to a eentimental lover of 
nature the record is appalling. 

The cabin library furnishes no book of references on 
this subject except that very charming companion of 
the nature-lover, Mr. Wilson «Birds and Seasons 
of New England.” ‘Turning over its pages this even- 
ing, I note facts like these: 

Mr. Roberta, of Coleville, Ohio, killed a yellow-bird, 
and found in its crop two hundred weevils and four 
«of wheat, each grain probably eaten because a 















‘A farmer's boy in Ohio killed a quail, and in the 
craw found one cut-worm, twenty-one striped vinc-buge 
nnd one hundred chinch-bugs 

Mr. Bradley, an English writer, records a count kept 
ofa pair of birds bringing caterpillars to their nest to 
feed their young. ‘The calculation made on the count 
showed that one brood consumed not less than five hun- 
dred caterpillars in a day. 

"This would dispose of fifteen thousand a month, and 
if there were 2 hundred such nests ina township, the 
death of a million and a half of caterpillars would con- 
tribute to the life of some five hundred birds. 

Mr. Flagg, in giving these and other faete, relates an 
observation of his own. He watched a golden robin 
(Baltimore oriole) in u cherry tree destroying the com- 
mon hairy eater 

Tn one minute, by watch, the bird killed seventeen. 
He did not eat them, but tore each one open, picked out 
some dainty portion which he liked, and dropped the 
rest. 




















oe 
DRIVING A HEN. 

One of the minor differences between man and wom- 

an, Which illustrates the difference between tact and 


force, is brought out in the following description of 
hen-driving : 





When a woman has a hen to drive into the coop, she 

hands, shakes them 
Shoo, there!" 
‘The hen takes one look nt the object to convince her- 
xelf that it ix a woman, and then stalks majestically into 
the coop. 

A man docen't do that way. He goes out doors and 
raya, “It fa aingular nobody can drive a hen but me,” 
ung picking up a tick of wood, hurls it at the offending 

eH nnd observes, “Get in there, you thief.” 

ote hen immediately loses her reasen, and dashes to 
the other end of the yard. ‘The man atraightway dashes 
after her, She comes back with her head down, her 
wings out, and followed by an assortment of atove- 















wood, fruit-eans and clinkera, and a very mad man in 
the reat 

‘Thea she skiia under the barn, and ov fence or 
two, and around the house, and back again to the coop, 
and all the while talking as only an excited hen ean 
talk, and all the while followed by things convenient 
for handling, and a man whoxe cout is on the saw-buck, 
and whose hat is on the ground, and whose perapiration 
has no limit. 

By this time the other hens have come out to take a 
hand in the debate and help dodge missiles, and the 
man says every hen on the place shall be xold in the 
morning, and ‘puts on his things and goes down the 
street, und the woman has every one of thoxe hens 
housed aud counted In two minutes.— Mobile Reyister. 
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BACON AND BEARS. 

Hunters have often uscd a squealing pig to decoy 
larger gaine, but it is not often that “pork in the pan” 
serves a similar purpose, as related by the Virginia 
Enterprise: 


A farmer's wife was preparing dinner, in the absence 
of her husband, when the savory odor of the 
scented by a couple of oune Bears, and enth 
to follow the direction from which itcame. ‘They kept 
the scent until it drew them even into the house. 

‘The lady of the house secured the cubs, and her 
knowledge of bears led her to think that these young 
ones had strayed from their materoal parent, which 
would svon follow the trail and hunt them up. It was 
but a few moments before the old she-bear came in 
xight,—an enormous black bruin. ‘The woman drew 
down from its rack the old true, tried and trusty moun- 
tain rifle that had perhaps served on similar inissions 
many times before, and fastening the door, she made a 
loophole of the window and waited the approach of 
her bearship. She did not wait long, und fired, the ball 
taking effect, but not proving fatal. 

The report of the rifle drew her laboring husband from 
his work, who, coming near the house, was chased 
several hundred yards by the bear, which then gave up 
pursuit and returned in quest of her young. The 
plucky back-woodsman's wife had in the meantime re- 
loaded the rifle, and with th ‘ond shot the old she- 
bear was killed. The cubs, we are told, suld at Inde- 

yendence for twenty-six dollars, and the skin of the 
hear, Which waa very large, brought the sum of eight 
dollara at the same plac 

paaet Sipe ieee 
CIGARETTES. 

A few years ago the cigarettes smoked were nearly 
all imported. But the demand has increased so enor- 
mourly that the quantity taxed ax manufuctured in the 
United States last year was four hundred and eight 
millions. A writer in the I elphia Timea says 
there is not a cigarette made in America that any man 
or boy of good sense would smoke if the making and 
mixture of them could be seen. 
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Prodigious fortunes have been made and are making, 
and millions of people are slowly ruining their diges: 
tive organs by inhaling 1 Y 
various brands th 
of cigarettes subj 
examination after amoking a packaxe of ¢1 
riol itself Jeaves no more sinister impression on tongue, 
throat and palate. 

Ttemay be 










t claim to be pure, 
rt his tongue and Uhr 











ith perhaps one or two 
exceptions, every Ie ita nource of violent 
phytieal reaction, destructive of vital tesuen and the 
active principle of lurking and insidious di 
that iis better tommoke a pound. of 
other form than the pineh mi 
makes up the ridiculously expensive and utterly worth. 
lens article of cigarette that holds the market. 






















A model examiner is exhibited in the following ance- 
dote whieh Mr. H— tells on himeelf: 







ing in my final 
wecing Judge Wingfield (on his way to. Bedford) going 
up the atairs of the Norval House, I accosted him: 
“Good-evening, judge, [am glad to see you, sir.” 

“Ah,” sald Judge Wingticld, turning round, «8 good 
and as sound jas a—a pineapple. 
good-evening, # What can [do for you, si 
“Ahem! II have one certificate, and shall be very 
glad if you will examine me—th 

“AI right, young man. Come into the parlor. One 
time 1a as good as anothe 

My heart «unk, and wildly longing for further op- 
portunity to cram, | stamnered 

“Oh, another 
merely’ mentioned—ah 
Jeaves in half an hour, sir, a 

“Oh, come on, sity” sald the ju 
Imperatiyely. “Come on, young 
a sight of ignorance in hulf an hour.” 


vO} KO, 
























the train 






but 
discover: 





4 
AN ARAB'S TRICK. 

The Bedouin Arabs are noted for their sharp thefts 
practixed upon one another as well as on travellers. A 
writer in Chambers's Journal telle of an Arab expedi- 
ent that would do credit to a trained detective: 





An Englishman travelling in the East, not being quite 
satiafied with the appearance of the mare he rode, 
asked his Arab servant if he was sure she got her al- 
lowance. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “my countrymen often steal 
from one another and rob their friends’ horses; but T 
can always find it out if your mare has been cheated. 1 
put seven or eight pebbles in with the barley, counting 
the number exactly. ‘The mare never eats the pehb 
and if any one steals from the barley, he is aure to tal 
two or three pebbles with it. If’ find the pebbles. 
short in the morning, I have hard words, and they can: 
not tell how I know, and so they give up cheating her.” 


a 
HE EXPECTED IT. 


Here is a good instance of the proverbial readiness of 
certain people with their “I told you so.” 


Two visiting soldiers met yesterday morning in front 
of the News office. One of them, in blue uniform, 
asked the other,— 

“Did you hear about Jim Archibald? 
“No; what about him 
“Te was walking along Broadway, in New York, 

when aman fell out of a five-ntory window on him, and 

killed him as dead as Julius 

“Well, it-don't surprise me in the least. When T 
saw himin Austin last summer he wasn't looking well.” 
—Galveston News. 

Ba 


























In a hairdresacr’s shop at the E 
Dill was exhibited in the window recommending a cer- 
tain patent medicine, with the dubious heading, 
“Try one box; no other medicine will ever be ts 


et End of London, a 








wes | gece 


SevRRE.—Frucal Inndlady of boarding house—“Com. 
ing home to dinner, Mr. Brow! Hearty boarder— 
“Well, p’raps. If L don't feel hu 


“Tr Jones undertakes to pull my cars,”* eaid_a loud- 
ken young mai he'll just have hia hands full." 
‘hose who heard him looked at his care, and emiled. 


AN Irishman, writing a eketch of his lfc, says he 
early ran away from his futher because he discovered 
he was only hia uncle, 


‘Wuat isit we all like to possess, and yet always 
with to leave bobind us? A good character, : 









THE YOUTII'S COMPANION. 






me will answer for me, judge. I 





HALForD SAUCE the great relish for the table of every 
family. Sold by all xrocgrs. {Com 
: - 





Anice fitting shoe often mak 
needs German Corn Remover to 


a pretty foot, but it 
ke it comfortable, 









Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
THON, 

We have used Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate in cases of 
Indigestion, with good results. 

Olney, I, Drs, MARSHALL & LONGACRE, [Com, 








retsed, especially in 
or sour milk, al- 


+ 
Too much caution cannot be exc 
hot weath just the use of hupar 
way a fruitful soi of cholera intunitum and summer 
complaint, All artificial foods fi ilar niving 
inilk in their preparation, areopen to this objection, 
Nestle's M vod is the only food known to us require 
ing only tater, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician abont it before 
going tu the countey or seashor [com, 
aN RON AN ee 
Restored From a Decline. 

NortTH Greece, N.Y. April 25, 180, 

Dr. RY. Prene alo, N.Yur Dear Sir—I feel it 
my duty to write and thank you for what your “Golden 
Medical Discovery” and “Favorite Preseription™ have 
done fer my daughter. It is now tive weeks slice Khe 
began their use. She $s more fleshy, has more color in 
her face, no headache, and is In other atly fine 
Yours truly, Mas, Mane 



























































STAMPS! 
F.B. Curtis, Wt cat "Medford, Mass. 
RY Large y 


Wou 
Lakes Gve gallons of w delicious aud cpartling 


HIRE beverace,—wholesome and temperate. Soll 


lus, of gent by mail on Teer of 25 cla. Address. CUA 
_ENITIA branutactirer, 488 Delnware Av. Philadrip ni 
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JIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 13 (T3, 
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BERR 20 Deavtitnt Stor 
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_, COLUMBIA, BICYCLE, 









The sport 1s etter Thaw 0 thi oF 
gkating, and once learned 18 never fore 
gotten, Send 3 ump for 
catalogne with price-list and full infore 


ion, 
THE POPE M'F'G Co. 


ashington Street, Boston, Mist, 


AMERICAN ABMS See 3 Sc 


Boston, Mass. 























FOX'S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to. be the finest 
gun made ty 


tion they 
Send st 





XOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY, (Trade 

mark registered) is not only a sovercign remedy 

for consumption, but alse for consumptive night-sweats, 

bronehitls, coughs, spitting of blood, weak Tungs, short- 

ness of breath, and kindred affections of the throat and 
By druggists, 


NOTHING ADDS SO 
MUCH 
To the personal 
SOUND WHIT 
a ittiecare bestowed npon them 
In YOUTH will preserve then 
to old age, The FACE 
PLAIN, is always ADMIL 
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children cleanse their ‘T 


pedeaedheeg tl 


s WAT! 
bottle will last four to. six months. 
druggists, 










: SEPT. 1, 1881. 


AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


Wehave made a specialty during the past four years 
of Giving Away as Premiuins, to those who get up 
CLUBS for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 
sets, Silver Plated Ware, and other articles, beth 
and ornamental. 
We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, atid own them at the forest possble 
ash will purchase. During the part four years we 
sent front our store over 12,000 of these orders, 
and they have gone to alinost every State in the Unie 
“pin stock every varlety of Tea known, and at 











us 




















fete of the many Premiums offered: 

W ‘ith a es ¢ rder we send a Nilrer-[lated Custer, 

With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 4 pieces, 

With a 815 Order we send a Silrer-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an English China beco- 
ratire Tea Set of 44 pieces, 

With a ®20 Order We send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 4 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 
JO) pieces, 

We have Aundreds of letters Mke the following: 


GLASTONBURY, CONN,, Feb. 17, 1831, 

Gentlemen—My order for Tea ail Dinner Set arrived 

safe the Lothinst, Am very mue sed with both, and 

shall send another order in a few 

Yours, Mies. I. D. NOBLER. 

WORCESTER, MAS: 

NELL, Manay er abendon Tea Ce 

rs rae 3 time, Am 

sed with both, se ras Thave heard th 
ect satisfaction, Re: 




























MIDDLE GRANVILLE, N. Y.. Fi 
. Manayer London” Tea CoTe 
‘rench China Tea Set received 
and all satisfactory, and Lam sod bled f {ts ealready 
started another Club, Yours ri ful 














186 CHURCH 





Va 

tt. With Dinner Set as Pe 

came to hand n good order, Dinner Set we a 

with, Trust the Tea will prove 
Respectfully, 

We also send Teas by mail premium, postage 
paid, at list prices, to those Wl lor choice goods, 
and are so situated they cannot tntaln them at theme, 
For full Price and Preniium Lists, send us Postal, with 
address plainly written, 

Mention the COMPANION. 


Great London Tea Co., 
_ 801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver, The Bowels aud The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power te 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


dre narra duntances ft és because these prent organ \e- 
come chinaed or tnactiveand poisonous humors are there- 
Sore forced into the blood that should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY-WORT 


18 A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney Com- 
plaints and Diseases, Weaknesses 
and Nervous Disorders, 








by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
power to throw off disease, 
Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 
| Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
y troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sieepless nights? 
Ise KIDNEY-WORT, It is adry vegetable compound, 
One package will make six quarts of medicine, 
Get It of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
(WH send post-patd.) Burlington, Vt. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 

Hag a wonderful means of permanent cure for the prevay 

Jent disease, CATARRIL. ‘The discharges from the head 

can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav~ 

fe on the system the use of Childs’ 

‘an only be obtained 

nend it. No charge 

Valuable treatise sent free. 
HILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar, No other preparation 
makes such Hight, flaky hot breads, or luxnrlous pastry. 
Can be ¢aten by d: thout fear of the Mls result- 
ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold yin cans by 
all Grocers, OVAL BAKING Pe : New York. 




















NO “CORDS OB BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 











Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
8, HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N. ZY. 
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For the Companion. 


AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spoffori. 
In Nink Cuarters, — Cuarrer IV. 

“What have you done with Tester, Miss 
Brown?” asked Miss Marks, hurrying to mect. 
her assistant as soon as she could leave those by 
whom she had been detained. 

“She's all wight till to-morwow,” said 
Miss Brown. 

“Was ever anything so unfortunate? I 
have always had my misgivings about these 
plays, and now I see plainly that it is wrong 
and unwise to have them here. What pns- 
sions they excite! This is the very last.” 

“My dear Miss Marks! Depwive the 
young I:dics of so gweat a pleasure and the 
poor of all the money it bwings, because 
this little wetched thing, this little canni- 
bal I verwily believe she'd have bitten 
Margwet in a moment"— 

“Oh, don’t speak of it, Miss Brown! It 
fairly makes me ill. ‘To think & that child— 
What had Margaret dune ?” 

“Nothing!” said Miss Brown. “A mere 
nothing. But, indeed, Miss, Marks, [ think 
there are too many needing us now to dis- 
cuss it” ‘ 

“That is true,” said Miss Marks; and so 
they separated. 

But there were two young shadows in the 
meantime standing in the deeper shadow. 

©Will you just tell me, March, what 
makes such a gentle saint as Miss Marks 
keep that Brownie for?" whispered one of 
them. 

“or two reasons, Belle. One is, that 
there isn't another such teacher of mathe- 
matics to be had for money. And the other 
is because Brownie lias a mother and two 
sick sisters to support, and Miss Marks 
knows nobody else would put up with her. 
Noyy you just creep through the long win- 
dow I'm going to sce what she’s done with 
Hester first. ‘Nothing,’ mdecd! Didn't you 
see Margaret's toe send her flying ?” 

“Oh, Hester'll keep. Miss Brown can’t 
he doing anything to her now, and I want 











If Paul sees that cloak over your shoulder, 
and that soft hat, he'll think somebody 
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strolling with me, and he so furious! It 

will be great fan.” 
“Well, one moment; 


but only one, re- 
member.” And Cinderella and the Fairy 
Prince stole down into the dark flower- 
scented paths of the garden half in moon- 
light, arm in arm, like two lovers in some 
romance,—and the long cloak that hid the 
skirt, and the darkness of the paths, disguis- 
mg the fact that not only one, but both, of 
the lovers were girls. 

Meantiine, Hester slipped from the leather 
sofa in the recitation-room where Miss 
Brown had thrust her, to the floor; and she 
lay there sobbing and talking fast to herself, 
beating the floor with her feet, stopping to 
wring her hands and tear her hair, and then again 
screaming and rolling in the dust, till, all at once, 
nature being entirely exhausted, she fell sound 
asleep. 

Hester did not sleep more than half an hour, 
however, before she awoke with a groan, and be- 
gan to look about her. She tried to remember 
where she was, and why it was so dark, and why 
she felt so terrible a weight on her. And then 
everything rushed back, and with a cry of despair, 
she sat upright in the black room. 

“Oh, Miss Marks will never forgive me!” she 
exclaimed. ‘And I love her so! And Marcia— 
will—despise me—and Bella”—and a flood of tears 
again relieved her for a moment. 

Through her tears, at last, chancing to look up, 
Hester saw something glimmeriag. It was the 
summer night outside the window. For, although 
the room was dark, the moon shone on a part of 
the garden which it overlooked. 

She rose, and groping her way, climbed to the 
window-seut and looked out. She was perfectly 
wretched ; she wished she could die; she thought 
if she did die, there was nobody to care. 

She had not heard from her father since the first 
fortnight of her stay at school, when he wrote 
from San Francisco Jnst before setting sail; nor 
could ske hear from him for a long time to come. 





He might, even now, be rolling in his grave be- 


neath the waves! And overcome with the misery 
of the thought, again she wept. 


When her tears allowed her to sce anything 


again, Hester observed the lights in the wing. 
They were dancing contra dances in the great 
school-room that had been cleared of its desks for 
the purpose. 
outside and up the middle,” as if her rosy wings 


How she had expected to go “down 


were carrying her! 
lin and horn came to her like a mockery. 
were music and gaicty for in a world where every- 
thing was so hollow! 

Figures were moving, too, in the garden below. 


The music of piano and vio- 
What 


-The fragrance of the flowers crept towards her 


through the open window on a little pitiful wind. 
A bird, that had built just outside it, wakened by 
all the stir, poured forth a throatful of trills and 
warbles. It was plain to Hester that she did not 
belong to any such happy world as this. She 
longed to be down among her balmy islands and 
her savages with all their worthless life and igno- 
rance again. 

The figures in the garden came nearer; was it— 
could it be—yes, as the light fell fully there, she 
saw that it was Marcia,—Marcia and that great 
fat Joe Jones, Bella and Paul Munster. Marcia 
had pointed out Paul to her once in church, and 
had said Miss Marks would have made her make 
public expiation if she knew that Bella wore a 
ring that Paul had given her. 

She had herself once said that if she were to be 
wrecked on a desert island, she had rather it 
would be with Joe than anybody. 

They had passed down the honeysuckle alley 
while Hester was thinking of thls; and just as she 
would have called them back, she was stricken 
with shame and fear, and knew Marcia would 





never want to speak to her again; and she burst 
into another howl that stopped only as it swept 
over her that they would take it for some dog's, 
and she reduced it to a series of sobs and gulps. 

As she crouched there, hugging her misery, the 
dancing ceased, she saw, in the wing; the sound 
of feet told her that everybody was going down 
to the dining-room for ice-cream and cake. 








Marcia had told her about the delights of that 
unknown ice-cream, for Marcia had crept into the 
kitchen and had had a picce of the cake yesterday ; 
and she would have none; and her throat was so 
hot and parched ! 

And then the horn and the violin began playing 
softly a melancholy air from “Trovatore,” the 
duet in the prison scene, with its unutterable 
sweetness and sadness; and it seemed to Hester 
that nobody clse was ever so unhappy as she, and 
nobody else ever deserved to be, and the falling 
tears kept time to the music. 

“Hyst! Hst! Hest!” whispered something soft- 
ly under the window, ‘Hester! Hest!” 

She leaned far out and over. It was Mar- 
cla, 

“I’ve got some ices for you, dear, apd some 
cake. I watched my chance, and Joe, cribbed 
them for me. You reach down and I'll reach up. 
They're just luscious!” 

“O Marcia! Marcia darling!” sobbed Hester. 
“Do you forgive me?” 

“T forgive you ?” exclaimed Marcia, imprudent- 
ly. ‘Well, that’s a great go! And what a ques- 
tion with these ices melting!” 

“Bat do you?” 

“What in the world shogld I forgive? I’m real 
glad you did it! It was perfectly splendid; It did 
me good to see it, and so it did Joe! ‘Thoush, of 





course, you know,” she added, “it was very 
wicked. But I guess Peggy Payson won't put 
out her toe again in a hurry!” 

“I—I—I bit it!” said Hester, in an agony of 
mortification and confession. 

“Well—I hope it hurt her! She deserved it, 
the spiteful thing! Here, dear, they'll melt, and 
they're so nice,—reach down”—. 

“No, Marcia, dear; I can’t have them. 
Miss Marks doesn't mean for me to have 
them. I’m put here for punishment; and 
I couldn’t take them, real 

“Why, she'll never know !” 

“But you know I should know, and I 
can’t. Oh,I wish Icould! Tam so thirsty. 
But it would be wrong. I’m bad enough 
now. I mustn't.” 

“What perfect nonsense, Hester Stanley !” 

“Don't you tempt me, Marcia, dear.” 

“And what in the world am I to do with 
them 2?” 

“When in doubt, take the trick,’” said a 
deeper voice. And Joe Jones solyed the 
problem by demolishing the contents of the 
plate in double-quick time. 

“Now, you'd better eat the plate,” said 
Marcia, scornfully. 

“No,” said Joe, with great good-nature, 
“T'll pat that where I found it. Comealong!” 

“T'll be back and let you out as soon as I 
can,” whispered Marcia. “Brownie’s on 
guard now.” And then Hester was alone 
again. 

“I suppose it was wrong in me to answer 
her at all,” said Hester, to hi If, “But she 
was so good and kind to me ! ‘ 

And soothed by the knowledge that Mar- 
cia, nt least, Stood by het, presently Hester's 
head droopee forward, and she lay, ina little 
buneh, on the broad window-seut, utterly 
exhausted, and lulled asleep by the soft rise 
and full of the tune breathed by the horn and 
violin. 

When she awoke all was still; there were 
no voices, no people, no music,—only a great 
glare in her ss Brown, hold- 
ing a lamp; and beside her, stately and 
superb and fair, in her black velvet gown 
and string of pearls, stood Miss Marks. 

Hester sprang to her feet on the window- 
sill to face them. Miss Brown laughed, in 
spite of her severity. What a pitiful little 
object it was standing there!—her ganze 
skirts in strings, her silk stockings torn, her 
rosy wings crushed and fallen, her long hair 
arls, her silver star jammed and awry 
—broken, limp, draggled, rolled in dust and 
tears'and blood, a very culprit fay. 

She hid her face in her arms with cries 
and sobs, and only felt as if she had died 
and been forgiven when Miss Marks’s stron, 
arms closed round her, and M 
pitiful face was bent above her, cr; 
the soft, warm, velvet cheek against her 
own and wet with her stormy tears, and 
she was being carried off—to Miss Brown’s 
wrathful amazement—to Miss Marks’s own 
room. 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Marks, the next 
morning, on the conclusion of the prayers, “you 
were witnesses of a very sad occurrence last night. 
Nothing in the history of the school has ever 
given me more pain”—— 

“Oh, I know it! I know it!" wailed a little 
voice from a head bowed on a desk. 

“But I am glad to say,” continued Miss Marks, 
“that Hester Stanley realizes the shamefulness of 
her behavior, and has begged to be punished as 
she thinks such an outburst of temper deserves, 
and has expressed her willingness to expiate her 
fault either by dismissal from the school, or by a 
term of solitary imprisonment on bread and 
water.” 

There was just the beginning of a smile in the 
corncr of Miss Marks’s eye, that became visible 
to some of the older girls before their exclamation 
“Oh!” had quite passed their lips. 

“You all know,” Miss Marks resumed—not no- 
ticing that involuntary exclamation of theirs— 
“that I do not believe in the expiation of sin by 
undergoing further penance or suffering for it than 
that which will fix the fact of its wrongfulness 
more firmly in our minds, or enable us better to 
starve out and control the passion which has led 
us into sin. 

“Therefore, I have been unwilling to condemn 
Hester to the punishiuuent which she considers 
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T have ronteredl, instead, 
that she shall speak to no one, and no one shall 


meet for her offence. 


speak to her, for the period of one week. At the 
end of that time, I hope she will feel tit to associ- 
ate with people of gentle bebavior"—— 

“Oh, I never shall! I never shall!” sobbed 
Hester. “It's no use to try to ivilize me! I had 
better go back to my savages 

“] wonder what's going to be done to Peggy 

Payson,” whispered Marcia to Bella under cover 
of the general murmur, and while Miss Brown's 
eyes were rolled in sarcasm to the ceiling. 
‘As for Miss Payson,” Miss Marks went on, 
“a young woman of the advanced class, nearly 
twice the size of her victim, who deliberately puts 
out her foot and trips her and gives her a mortify- 
ing full, which, for all she knew, might have done 
serious injury—what shall be done to such a per- 
son as that 2?” 

“Well, Marcia?” as a hand flew up. 

“1 think,” said Marcia, rising a moment to 
speak, as the custom was, “that if Miss Stanley 
deserves solitary imprisonment on bread and 
water, Miss Payson should be drawn and quar- 
tered.” 

“Take your seat, Miss Meyer!” said Miss 
Marks, in the midst of the te-he that followed. 
“Do you really think this is a subject to be ridi- 
ciled 2?) You will learn and repeat, this evening, 
before the school, the One-hundred-and-tortieth 
Psalm, in which the singer prays to be delivered 
from those who have indulged such passions as 
Margaret's envy and Hester's anger. Hester's 
anger was indeed terrible, but I dodbt, after all, 
if in its effect on her character its indulgence is so 
bad as that of the envy, and malice, and meann 
that aroused it. 

“Tam at a loss to know how to punish such an 
action as Margaret's. But I am relieved, in’ the 
dilemma, by Hester's request that nothing shall 
be done with her. Perhaps Hester has already 
done enough, 

“Whether she deserves to have her request 
granted or not, Lam inclined to grant it; because 
if there is a spark of nobi Jeft in Margaret, she 
can have no worse punishment than that of owing 
her impunity to the person whom she so deliber- 
ately injured. 

“The classes will form.” 

(To be continued.) 
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J Reese 
For the Companion, 
“THE DEAD MAN'S WAY.” 
A TRUE sToRY, 

By the Author of “Thoughts for Working Days. 

A few ars ago a large number of English 
mavvies were engaged in constructing a railway in 
the north of Scotland. It was winter, and they 
had been working hard all day, in spite of the 
cold, pitiless rain, which fell in torrents. ‘The con 
tract had to be completed within a certain time, 
su they were unable to leave off their work to seek 
shelter. 

The longest day, however, comes toan endat last, 
and as the evening n to close in, they were glad 
enough to hear the foreman call “Time 5" and col- 
lecting their tools, they set offas quickly 
ble for the lodgings provided for them in the nei 
boring town of Invertain. 

They were tired and hungry, after their long 
day’s work, and they had a long, weary walk of 
four miles before reachirg the town. 

There was, indeed, a shorter way which would 
cut off fully two miles, but then few of the super- 
stitions miners cared to go through it by day, and 
still less would they do so ona dark evening of 
this kind, for they had heard that it bore the ill- 
omened name of “The Dead Man's Wa: 

It was told them that no man in the neighbor- 
hood dared to puss that way after sunset; for 
many years before, aman had been rash enough 
to langh at the stories connected with it, and had 
insisted upon entering it one evening to save him- 
self the longer walk to the town, and tradition 
says he was never seen again. 

“Look here, Jack,” exclaimed one of the nav- 
vies, “which way be you going back to Invertain ? 
I'm that tired and hungry, [im for going the 
shortest wa 

“Be you, Ned ?" replied Jack Fleming. “Well, 
T don’t much wonder. Here I am, wet as a 
drowned rat, and shivering as if I'd got the 
ague. If it wasn’t for them stories about the Dead 
Man’s Way, I'd like well enough to come with 
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s!" exclaimed William Browning, who 
had lately joined then from England. “It would. 
have to be queer stories that would keep me from 
going by the shortest way an evening of this sort. 
Come along, mates, don't be cowards. I'm your 
man.” 

“You'd a long way better not go, "young fel- 
lows,” said an older man, in a warning voice. 
“It's what I call temptin’ Providence to run into 
danger that way, and then you can’t expect to be 
preserved from it. It’s my belief there’s some- 
thin’ bad about that road. They say the 
ghost of the man that did the ill deed haunts the 
place by night, and does harm to whoever he may 
come across. He was a bad un in life, you may 
depend, and maybe he’s a worse un in death. I 











wouldn't trust “myself there Fil night, no, not to 
save me a twenty-miles’ walk. * You just take my 
advice, young fellows, and don’t go there, or you'll 
repent it.” This was greeted with a loud laugh 
by Browning. 

“Come along, chaps,” he said, scornfully. “I’m 
brave enough to go by myself if you're all too 
chicken-hearted to come along with me. They're 
not so easily frightened in the parts I came from, 
but 1 suppose you are all womanish as old Wise- 
acre here, and are afraid.” 

This taunt had the desired effect. 

“I'm not afraid,” said Ned Harding. “Not I. 
I'm as brave as you any day.” 

“So am I,” added Jack Fleming. ‘1'm not the 
fellow to be afraid of a ghost, or to be kept in 
leading-strings by anyone.” 

“Well, I’m sure it's no affair of mine if any 
mischief befalls you,” said the old man. “You'll 
bear me witness, mates, that they go at their own 
risk.” 

“Aye, aye, Jennings, that we do,” cried several 
voices, “and fools enough they be for to go, after 
all they’ve heard, too.” 

The three men, however, started away at once, 
and pursued their course towards the Dead Man’s 
Way, notwithstanding the gloomy forcbodings of 
their comrades. 

“T'd just like to see the ghost that would dare 
to stop me,” said William Browning, by way 
of keeping up the spirits of his companions, “I'd 
pretty soon show him his mistake. For my 
part, I don’t believe in such things. They're 
only tales got up to frighten children. Young fel- 
lows like us needn't mind them.” 

“Perhaps you'd better not say that,” replied Ned 
cautiously, “just as we're going into the place 
where they say there's one. *It might be as well 
for you to speak more civil.” 

“Oh! so you're afraid, are you?” cried Wil- 
liam, scornfully. “You'd better go along home 
to your mammy, and tell her you're frightened. 
Jack and I can go on well enough by ourselve: 

Jack made no reply, but Ned, not liking to be 
laughed at, said,— 

“Go ahead ; don't talk nonsense. I’m coming. 

On they went, bravely enough, but soon their 
way became darker and more intricate. The 
wind howled and moaned through the black 
forest; bare, leatless trees tossed their long arms 
to and fro as they stood up in weird relief against 
the sky, while every now and then the moon 
shone out fitfully, revealing strange and grotesque 
shapes of huge bowlders, scattered here and there 
along their path, like the forms of huge black 
spectres. 

“T don't half like this,” murmured a 
“E wish wag helt come.” 

“Yes, that 1 do,” whispered Fleming, in Fepls: 
“dfwe'd not come so far, Vd just tarn back and 
catch up with the other fellows 

William Browning was walking on ahead, un- 
conscious of the faint-heartedness of his follow- 
ers, though if the truth was told, he felt anxiety 
as to the possible consequences of his undertak- 
ing. Still, whatever he might feel, it would never 
do to give in now. 

The others, who called to mind the stories they 
had heard of the terrors of Dead Man's Way, be- 
¢ more and more nervous and followed their 
leader, ready to turn and run the njoment any- 
thing startling occurred. 

For many years this path had remained untrod- 
den by night by the villagers. The men soon 
came to where the road ran between ledges on 
each side. They had heard of this spot, and that 
there were caves in the ledges from which, at any 
moment, something might appear. 

“T shouldn't much like to be shut up in one of 
them caves,” said Fleming in a low voice to his 
companion; “there wouldn't be much chance of 
comin’ out alive again.” 

“Don’t you go on talking like a parrot,” said 
Browning, angrily. “You act like a coward.” 

On they went in silence. The moon was hid- 
den belind the clouds, and just then a loud sigh, 
close at hand, was heard by the little company. 

“What's that?” they exclaimed, together. 

No answer came. 

“Let's turn back,’ 
ny flesh creep.” 

“Living man has no business to meddle with 
the dead,” said Fleming, solemnly, who seemed to 
be the most superstitious man of the company, 
“and we oughtn’t to have come.” 

“We've not much further to go,” 
ing, though in an unsteady voice. 

They had not gone many steps before a groan, 
loud and prolonged, was heard. “For heaven's 
sake, let’s run for our lives,” cried Fleming; 
“there’s not a moment to be lost.” 

Another sigh, this time closer than before. 

They looked round anxiously, but the darkness 
prevented them from seeing anything. Snddenly, 
however, a faint ray of moonlight stole forth and 
disclosed, a few steps further on, a huge shape, 
apparently seated on one side of the path. 

Whether it was a human being, or a ghostly 
form, they could not tell, but there it was, and if 
they kept on, they must pass it. 

Every man of them stopped. Browning was 
the first to exercise presence of mind, and sum- 
moning up his courage, he boldly advanced 
towards it. There was a movement, a shrill, pro- 
longed cry, and a portion of the shape seemed to 
move, and then a heaw object was hurled at his 
head. 

With a cry of terror, the three men turned and 
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ted, without giving a look behind. Their flight 
was marked by their tools, which lay scattered on 
the ground. 

After they had gone, a human figure stepped 
out upon the path. ‘There was a muttering a low, 
vacant laugh, and all was still. 

The next morning many were the surmises 
among the navvies as to the fute of their com- 
panions. Several went to inquire for them, on 
their way to work, but found they had already 
started. 

“Then they got back all right?” asked one of 
the men, in a tone of surprise. 

“Yes,” replied the woman of the house, “and 
lucky enough they may think themselves that 
they did.” 

She then told them, in answer to their inquiries, 
that the three men had returned, without their 
tools, and in such a strange state altogether that 
she thought they had been spending both their 
time and money at the “Dragon's Head,” and 
had taken more whiskey than was good for them. 

Their pale faces and frightened looks, however, 
contradicted this supposition, and though at first 
they would hardly speak, after supper they be- 
came more communicative and willing to gratify 
her curiosity. 

They told her they had been fools enough to 
attempt passing through the Dead Man’s Way, as 
a short cut to the town, and that they had there 
seen a sight they would never forget till their dy- 
ing day. 

No questioning on her part could elicit from 
them what the sight had been which caused them 
so much terror. On this point they declined to 
give any information, only Jack Fleming had 
taken his pipe out of his mouth and said sol- 
emnly,— 

“T don’t never wish my worst enemy to see or 
hear them things that we saw and heard last 
night.” 

Mrs. Duncan added that they had resolved to 
start for their work the following morning before 
their mates, as they did not wish to be questioned 
as to their night's adventure, 

Their mates, however, left the woman as quickly 
as possible, determined to learn the full particu- 
lars of all that had happened. ‘They soon over- 
took the men, but found them unwilling to talk 
freely of what had occurred. 

At last Ned Harding said, as though to himself, 
“T’'m sure it's a wonder we weren't frightened to 
death, such queer sounds as we kept hearing, 
though we couldn't for the life of us see aught.” 

“Couldn't see aught!” exclaimed Jack Flem- 
ing. “I should just like to know whether you 
didn't see something you'd as soon not see again 




















a third, until the unfortunate heroes of the pre- 
ceding evening were quite angry, and almost ready 
to take satisfaction by giving the otlrers a sound 
thrashing. 

However, their companions never forgot the in- 
cident, and never lost an opportunity for remind- 
ing them of their flight and fright. 

But as this is a true story, I think I must say 
that the superstitious fellows had some reason for 
their fright. They really did hear unearthly groans 
and shrieks, but they were uttered by a crazy 
fellow, the son of one of the villagers, who was 
generally harmless, and was allowed liberty to 
roam about the locality as he pleased. 

He had been skulking among the ledges, sigh- 
ing and muttering to himself; and hearing the 
unusual tramp of feet, had hidden behind the 
heap of cabbages. When Browning advanced 
he bad shrieked and thrown a cabbage at bis heal. 
The men were too frightened by the shriek and 
their apprebensions to see in the pile of cabbages 
anything buta ghost, and supposed that the object 
thrown, at them was some fearful thing hurled by 
demon hands. 

Winchester, England. 
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«For the Companion. 
HONEST TOM. 
By Alma. 

My father was postmaster of a small town on the bor- 
ders of the State in which I was born. I was his only 
child and a great favorite. I can remember my motber 
dressing me in nice clean clothes and sending me into 
the store, where it Je a wonder I was not spoiled, [ was 
#0 petted and fed. 

Hardly a woman came to buy a yard of culico but 
would have somethgg to say about my pretty tlue 
eyes or my curly hair. And many a customer had a 
gift for me, a penny, a atick of candy, or a cake. 

Luckily, my mother had a large fund of common. 
sense, and was careful to teach me that there was some. 
thing higher and better than good looke. 

Old Tommy Kennaire, the shoemaker, who had a 
family of eight children,—five boys and three girls,— 
lived near us in a mite of a house that seemed like a 
toy house. People called him “Honest Tom,” for a 
more sensible, truthful, unselfish man never lived. 

He had grown up without education, but could read, 
very slowly, and with much stumbling. 

His children were models of good behavior at home 
and abroad, and Molly Kennaire, the mother, although 
she talked overmuch, was as honest and industrious as 





# What was ity Jack 2 inquired a eborus oapaier husband. 


voices; “out with it-man; tell us all about it 

“T can’t well tell vou what it was,” replied Jack 
in a low voice, as though unwilling to speak of it, 
“but we saw something big and white a-sitting on 
one side of the Way. It groaned and shricked and 
luoked ghostly enongh to make the stoutest heart 
tremble, Then when Will went a bit closer, what 
did it do but take and throw something at us 
that would have killed us but that we made off 
as fast as ever we could lay legs to the ground.” 

“Threw something at us, indeed!” muttered 
Browning; “it's my belief it was only a bit of 
rock that fell down after all.” 

This sceptical remark was not favorably re- 
ceived by his companions, who were awestruck by 
the tale of mystery and wonder they had heard, 
and unwilling to receive any natural solution of iz. 

They all walked on in silence, but as they passed 
the entrance to the Dead Man's Way, they saw a 
cart coming out of it containing a large load of 
cabbages. 

The man who was driving it stopped on seeing 
them, and regarding them suspiciously, said,— 

“I dinna ken, but it may be some of ye that 
was in the Dead Man’s Way yestere’en, a-stealin’ 
some of master’s cabbages.” 

“Stealing cabbages !"" answered one of the men, 
angrily, “I should rather think not; we're not 
given to stealing, I hope. You'd better be careful 
of what you are saying!” 

“T dinna ken, mon, how that may be,” replied 
the Scotchman, “but I canna but think these be- 
long to some of ye,” and he pointed to some tools 
he had in his cart. 

“Upon my honor,” exclaimed one of the nav- 
vies. “I do believe them belongs to our mates !” 

“Aye,” replied the driver, “I kenned ye’d know 
them quick enough, and I'm taking them to the 
police at Porthaven, to tell them what sort of 
characters is about just now. Master had stored 
up a fine pile of cabbages in Dead Man's Way last 
night for to be carted away this morn, thinkin’ 
no mon would care to go after them by night with 
the queer sights and sounds they say goes on 
there.” 

A loud laugh from the navvies interrupted him. 

“Oh, it's weel enough for you to laugh, and 
some people will tell you it’s only the bats and the 
owls there that makes them noises,” he continued, 
“but it’s my belief there is something there, or 
the fellows that came to steal these last night 
wouldn’t have run away as they did, a-leaving 
their things behind them, and the cabbages strewn 
along the path.” 

“Who was so brave after all?” laughed one of 
the navvies, turning to their three comrades. 

“Who saw such a terrible sight in the Dead 
Man's Way that would have made the stoutest 
heart tremble 2” asked another. 

“Who was frightened of the cabbages ?” asked 





Molly was pretty, too. Tom had been rather hand. 
some, and the children were exceptionally fpe-locking. 

Little Molly Kennaire was one of the loveliest chil 
dren I ever saw, and I fancied her to the exclusion of 
allthe rest. It was no hardship to forego eating the 
aweets that were furnished me, if Molly was going w 
have them. Little Molly was my favorite playmate; a 
rosy, lovely, round little creature, always good-hu- 
mored, always bappy. 

My aunt often took my mother to task for encourag- 
ing the intimacy. 

“Why do you let him run with those little ragamuf- 
fins?” she asked one day. 

“You are wrong, alster; they are never in rage,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, patched, then, mercy knows, up to their eyes. 
Don’t you know that you are encouraging him in form- 
ing low intimacies? Now there are the Wheelers over 
the way—such well-dressed boys. Of course, you 
can't expect their mother will allow them to become 
your son's companions, if you allow him to run with 
those low Irish.” 

My mother emiled. 

“The two little Wheelers came over here one da 
she eaid, “and the firat oath my boy ever spoke, he 
learned from them. But the Kennaires are well-be- 
haved and modest children; they are really well 
brought up, and I’m aure have no bad habits. Though 
Honest Tom is only a shoemaker, he has the inatincts 
of agentleman. The Wheeler children have no bome- 
training whatever, and if I wanted to ace Charley a 
finished blackguard before he is twelve years old, I 
would allow him to be thefr companion.” 

So we grew up together, till I was nearly thirteen, 
and a big boy of my age. I liked to go into Tom's lit- 
tle shop and bear his stories of the old country, and 
better I Hked the brogue of Molly, the kind-hearted, 
sweet-voiced Irish matron. 

“It’s shure Irish Tom was other than he is,” she said 
one day, “for it was in the famity to be gifted. There's 
his own mother’s son, a pricst in Clonallen, and a purty 
gentleman he makes, standin’ up in bis white gown, 
wid the saintly look in his face! 

“To be sure, we've both a leaning towards the Prot- 
estants, and always go to their church, but Mike, his 
brother, never acoulded. Little Molly, here, was the 
only one of all the childer born in this countrie; she’s 
my American flower, the Lord bless her!” and she 
would look with admiring eyes at the little beauty. 

“It’s little we can give ‘em, but we'll give ‘em habits 
of work, please God, and a good eddication, which 
neither fayther nor roither could git on account of hard 
times. Many’s tle lesson I took of Mike, me and Tom 
together, before ‘om and I were married, but then I 
couldn't look out #0 much for mesilf when the childer 
came along; but Tom he makes a bit over, now apd 
then, and we're careful in our living, so that folks might 
call us stingy, but it’s all for the sake of the childer.” 

One day my father sent me over to Mr. Kennaire's 
with a letter from Ireland. I found him busy as usual 
with bis leather and hammer. He turned quite pale at 
sight of it, and made a great show of putting ona pair 
of horn.rimmed spectacles, and bungled at the opening 
of the epistle like an overgrown child. 

“T’'m afraid there's death or trouble at home,” be 
eaid,as he unfolded a sheet of foolecap, which seemed 














moat abominably written, ‘and me eyes is blind, be- 
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sides which I never was a good hand at reading writ- 
ing—one as has to spell good plain print never is. 
Won't you read it fur me, Master Dan?” 

I puzzled for a while over the cramped letters, but 
finally gave it up In despair. 

“Let us go over to father, 
if anybody can.” 

He threw down bis tools, took off the old leather 
apron, put on his cap and walked with me over to the 
shop. We happened to meet the Wheeler boys, who 
laughed as we passed. 

My futher deciphered the letter line by line. It was 
written by the priest, and began by calling down bless- 
ings on his brother and his family. Then it informed 
Tom that an uncle, a Protestant, had just died, and left 
a large fortune to him. 

“And I am glad it's all to you, and not a penny for 
myself,” wrote this good, unselfish priest. ‘I'd not 
know what to do with money, any way, only to send it 
to you, Tom, for the dear children.” 

Honest Tom sat there, half-stupefied over the news. 

“Allow me to wish you joy,” said my father, taking 
his hand. “You and yours are nobly provided for; but 
Jet me say to you, Mr. Kennaire, not a man in town 
will respect you a bit more for being a rich man than 
he reapected you when you were a poor man.” 

‘Tom sighed, shook his head, turned his hat over and 
over, and then burst forth,— 

“Glory to God! It’s for the children I’m glad, not 
for mesilf. 1 could go on at the ould bench, and I'll be 
sorry to lave It. And you've been kind to me, Mr. 
Williams, and a gintleman,”—turning to my father,— 
‘an’ it’s you must do the business for me, if you will; 
T'll have nobody else touch a penny or make one out of 
me.” 

My father did all he could for Honest Tom. Now 
that he was rich, many people noticed bim that before 
never recognized him; but this did not elate the sensi- 
ble man. ‘The family have all grown up. Three of 
the boys have become active business men. The other 
two went to college, and one is a lawyer, well-read and 
intelligent; the other a physician. 

As for the girls—I suppose I may be allowed to say 
that I think that at least one of them is well settled, for | 
my mother calla her daughter. The othera are worthy 
of the sensible parents who brought them up. 

‘This family is a atriking illustration of the fact that 
refinement of character may often be found in the midst 
of abeolute poverty. 











THE LATE FLOWERS. 


Poor middle-a, Summer; vain this show; 
Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 
One meadow with a single violet ; 
And well the singing thrush and illy know, 
Spite of all artifice which her regret 
‘an deck in splendid guise, their time to go. 
AA. H. (MBB. JACKS! 











For the Companion. 
HID IN A CAVE. 

Not very long after we had moved out here into 

Texas, in 1873, my brother and I had a singular adven- 


ture with some Indians, an account of which, it may 
be, will prove intereating to readers in the East. 





My folks bad located ia the northern part of Kinney)s 


County, very near, if not over, the line, in “the Bexar 
territory,” as it ts called, on a branch of the Nueces 
River. Farther south the branch is dry toward the lat. 
ter part of summer for miles and miles; but there are 
springs of good sweet water up bere which have not 
failed a8 ‘yet. 

My father had prospected these eprings while out 
with a Jand-locating party the previous year; and liking 





the place pretty well, he drove up a hundred and thirty 
head of cattle that fall, built a house during the winter 
and moved in the following epring. 

There is a good growth of mesquite, post-oak and a 
few walnut trees about the spring beads. Our first 
house was built of mesquite logs, and the cattle-pens 
were set with mesquite and oak posts. 

‘Ihe timber is all in the valley, or canon, as itis 
called, of the branch; the valley, or bottom, varying 
from half a mile to a mile in width. Bluffe, and in 
some places cliffe, a hundred feet bigh and more, wall 
in the bottom on both sides. Back of the bluffs is the 

high plains land. 

Through the spring and the early part of summer, 
the cattle are pastured up here where the feed is then 
fresh. But later in the season, when the droughts set 
in, and through the winter, we depend on the bottom 
down in the canon along the branch, for feed and shel- 
ter for the stock from the “‘northers.” 

One afternoon, near the last of June—we had moved 
here in April—my younger brother, Morris, thirteen 
years old, and I set off up the branch, taking each a tin 
bucket to gather cherries and “drool plums.” The 
plums are nearly as large as pomegranates, and when 
they grow in fertile spots are quite well flavored. 

From two to three miles up the branch, there is a 
considerable stretch along the bottom where fires had 
run ten or twelve years before. Wild cherry, briars 
and piums had now got in bere; some of the finest wild 
cherries I have ever seen, almost as large as cultivated 
cherries, in fact, very dark red and not at all bitter or 
puckery. 

‘The canon up there was narrower than down where 
the springs were; and from where we were getting the 
cherries, it was not more than ten or fifteen rods to the 
foot of the crumbling sandstone crags, which on that 
side Inclosed the little interval. 

Flocke of pigeons and sometimes wild turkeys came 
into the bottom at this time of year, and I had brought 
a shot gun belonging to my Uncle Sidney. I could not 
find the cap box, and so had only the charge in the gun, 
which was but u small single-barrelled piece. 

We had gathered one bucket full of the drool plums, 
and had the other nearly filled with cherries, when we 
were not a little astonished at hearing the plaintive 
“biart” of s calf a little way off up the canon; at least, 
it sounded exactly like that, yet all the cattle, as we 
supposed, were four or five miles below and on the 
prairie. 

“It's one of our little bosses strayed away from the 
old cow!” exclaimed Mot; and upon that we left our 
cherries and started to find the calf. . 

‘We went some little distance calling, “Boss! boss! co 
boas!” But the bush clumps and great clusters of dagger- 
grass were #0 thick there that it was difficult to see 
ahead much. At length Mot went out close to the 
erage while I keptalong by the branch through tall rasp- 
berry briars 


‘We had not been separated long, however, when I 
heard the «ame plaintive ‘baa-a-o-a!" again, out near 
where Mot was, as I thought. . Upon this I turned 
to go to him, but had scarcely taken ten steps when I 
heard him give a loud ecreech! Then another and anoth- 
er, as If frantic with fright. I cocked my shot gun 
and ran to help him, for I thought most likely be was 
frightened by a “rattler.” 

In a moment he came plump against me round agreat 
bunch of cactuses, running swiftly and pale as death. 
Before he could speak, an old Indian in a calico sbirt, 
with along rope halter in his hand, came in sight in 
full chase after him. 

‘That was the kind of cal/ we had heard blart! 

‘The shot gun was all cocked, and without a second’s 
thought, I fired at the Indian. The turkey-shot no doubt 
hit him, for he stopped short and dropped his rope. 

Just then another Indian, a young fellow not full 
grown, came ‘in sight from behind a clump of bushes. 
He bad a gun. Other redskins act up a yell not far off 
when they heard me fire. 

The inetant I had fired I turned and ran after Mot 
and threw the shot gun into some briar bushes. 

‘We struck into an old cattle path through the thick- 
ets along by the foot of the crags, and ran for dear life 
for eighty or a hundred rods, when, to our dismay, we 
heard the Indians racing past ua through the cherry 
trees off a few rods to our right. They had outrun 
and gone past us! 

With this we turned and ran back the other way, 
dreadfully scared and out of breath, and coming pres- 
ently to a dark hole under the overhanging rocks, 
clambered into it—to hide. 

In our flurry and fright we did not at first think of 
our tracks along the moiat ground at the foot of the 
crags. Then it came into my mind that the Indians 
would aee them and certainly find us; and I did not 


dare to leave our hiding-piuce for fear they might ai- 
ready have returned in search of us. 

The hole into which we had crept was six or eight 
feet broad, but so low we had been obliged to bend to 
enter it. On first getting in amongst the damp, mossy 
rocks, we could not see anything, it was so dark. But 
after being in there a few minutes, I began dimly todis- 
cern that the aperture led back further, over and 
among other rocks. So we clambered back—as our 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom—forty or fifty 
feet, where the air was very chilly and damp. We 
could stand up here and, as we groped back still far- 
ther, came where we could not touch the rocks over- 
head. t 

‘We were in a cave. Our feet on the rocks raised 
strange echoes; even our whisperings were myesteri- 
ously repeated about us. I thought, too, that I heard 
a curious hissing and faint equeuks like those of mice. 

“Q.0.gh, something soft flapped in my face!” Mot 
cried cut; but ere we had timc to think much of these 
things, we heard the Indians outside. First a whoop 
which bad a strange, far-off sound, then a darkening of 
the light at the mouth of the cave, and a scraping nolsc 
on the outer rocks, as if some of them were crawling 
in. 

They had found our hiding-place. 

For some minutes we heard (hem talking. Then the 
bole darkened again. There was another scraping 
noise, and soon one of the savages came in sight, crawl- 
ing over the great bowlders in the low opening of the 
cavern, with bis gun in his hand.- 

T felt eure be could not see us; but we moved slowly 
away and groped along for a number of yards. Com- 
ing to where there were some louse stones underfoot, I 
took a good large one in each hand and stood still. 

‘The Indian came crawling in, reaching up his hands 
this side and that, till he came where the passage was 
broader and higher. Here he stood upright, and thrust- 
ing out his gun to feel bis way, came forward, step by 
atep. 

I stood still till he had come to within thirty feet of 
me, then threw one of my big stones at him with all my 
might. 

It hit him full in the chest, fairly knocking bim off 
his feet on the slippery rocks. His gun flew out of his 
hand and went clattering on the bowlders; and the way 
that redskin scrabbled up and went out over the rocks, 
and along that hole, was far from slow, I promise you! 
Tlet my other stone fly after him. When he bad got 
nearly out, he gave a yell, and the others yelled out- 
side. 

‘We did not see or henr anything more of them for 
some minutes, and hoped they had concluded not to at- 
tempt to enter the cave again. But they were not 80 
easily thrown off. Before o long time had passed we 
saw one of them crawling into the mouth of the cave 
with a torch in one hand and a gun in the other. Be. 
hind him came another redskin. 

Mot crept in back of the great bowlder againet which 
we stood, and I got more stones to throw. But with 
thelr torches the Indians would soon have hunted us 
out had ft not been for a most singular thing which 
suddenly occurred. 

No sooner were the two Indians fairly ip the cave 
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with their torches than there came a rumble like low 
thunder, then such a prodigious squeaking und blesing 
that, along with a whirring noise, we were quite deaf- 
ened by it, 

Tn an instant the whole cavern was full of fluttering 
wings which flapped in our faces and fairly took away 
our breath. I fought with both hands for a moment or 
two, then curled down beside a rock. Once or twice, 
above the sharp equeaking and rumbling, I thought [ 
heard the Indians yell. Their torches were put out, 
and I could not see them. How they got out I am sure 
I don't know; for I do not think I could have stood up 
and kept my feet. The effect was almost like that of a 
tornado. 

And for nearly two hours that same stunning, flutter- 
ing noise and strange squeaking continued without a 
magent’s cessation. We lay as clone as we could to 
the rocks, to keep out of the way of the excited crea- 
tures. 

Tt was a bat cave, similar to those since discovered 
in Uvalde and Bandera counties. Probably it was the 
torches which startled the bats. I have no doubt there 
were a million bats in that cave. It is their home by 
day. 

After a long time—hours it seemed to w—the place 
cleared of them somewhat, and. the awful rumble 
gradually ceased. An evening approached the innu- 
merable army had gone forth for the night. 

My brother and I crept out near the mouth of the 
cave. It wasdark; yet we did not dare to venture 
forth, for we were afraid the Indians might still be near. 
Bats, in little flights, went fluttering out past us—belat- 
ed stragylers which had overslept. 

At length I beard father and: Uncle Sidney shouting 
for us at a distance; and after looking cautiously out of 
the cave and listening for some minutes, we ventured 
to crawl forth and run to them. 





‘They bad uot seen the indians, but had found our 
cherry pails. 

Next day we recovered the shot gun, and Uncle Sid- 
ney found the Indian’s rifle in the cave. It bad a solid 
silver clamp on the breech worth nearly fifteen dollara. 

‘The bats, no doubt, saved us our scalps that time. 
Often since I have been near the cave at sunset, to 
watch “the squeakers” come out of it. A gun fired 
into the mouth of the cavern will, at that time of day, 
cause them to come out. One has abundant need to 
get out of their way, when they start. A stream of 
them, the full size of the hole, packed close together, 
will pour out for two hours steadily. There seems no 
end of them. 

For anything we know, the cave extends for a great 
distance under ground. The bate roost there, clinging 
to its sides and roof. 

From one of the caves of Uvalde, men, it is said, are 
now taking guano which is shipped to England for the 
manufacture of ammonia. This guano, the excrement 
of the bats, has been deposited during the centuries 
they have made the caves their home. 
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INDIAN BOW AND ARROWS. 

One day, in the editorial room of Forest and Stream, 
Dr. Carver, the renowned shot, told what he knew 
about bow and arrows: 

“You see,” said Dr. Carver, as he deposited a whole 
sheath of brightly-feathered arrows on a table, took off 
his umbrageous felt, and drew up a chair, “I must be 
shooting something or other all the time. If it isn’t a 
‘Winchester, it’s a bow and arrow. 

“Pretty they are; but most too fine. Fancy things, 
these arrows, for handsome young ladies to shoot on 
grase-plats at straw targets. Now, an Indian arrow in 
a good bit longer—may be thirty-two inches—and when 
@ Bioux draws it chock up tothe bow It fairly hums 
when he lets it fly. 

“An Indian arrow has grooves cut in it behind the 
barb—that fs to say, tho ones they use in hunting—so 
that the blood can flow; otherwise the wood would spoil 
and swell. ‘The fighting arrows are nasty things. The 
barb is so puton the shaft that when it hits you the 
steel, or old hoop-iron, stays in the flesh when you go 
to pull out the arrow. 

“Dear sakes! what ugly wounds I have seen them 
make. An Indiau boy begins to handle a light bow 
when he toddlee—may be at four or five years. His 
bow is taller than he is. He shoots at most anything 
around the camp. When he is twelve he uses sharp 
arrows. A boy must be strong at eighteen to urea 
man’s bow. 

“Now, a white man who takes an Indian bow for the 
first time has all he can do to bend it. It wants some 
strength, but more knack. ‘The bow is made straight. 
‘When it is strung, the cord, even when in tension, al- 
most touches the bow. It is thick, some four anda 
half to five feet long (that is, their hunting bow), and 
has extra stiffening by baving sinews pasted on it. 

“] have seen We-shessa-has-ka—that’s the Long Man, 
and he was the best of the Ogallala Sloux—kill an ante. 
lope with his arrows at ope hundred and twenty-five 
measured yards, 
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“We-sheata-has-ka was nearly seven fect tall and a 
good Indian. On horeeback, broadnide to ffalo, 1 
have more than once known that Indian to send an arrow 
through a big cow. The arrow hung vut on the other 
side. 

“The bow for horseback and for war ia trifle shorter, 
and, may be, stiffer. You do not draw the arrow to the 
eye, but catch aim as I do when shooting from the hip. 

“That can only be acquired by long practice. ‘The 
string ts drawn by the clutch of the whole fingern, 
though some of the tribes use the thumb and three fin- 
gers. ‘The Long Man could shoot an arrow in the air 
out of sight.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A Speech from Gladstone. 

It Is not the easivet thing in the world for a lady to 
gain admittance to the House of Commons. She muat 
either know a Member, ur be acquainted with some one 
who doer, since one fs only admitted upon a Member's 
order. 

‘There are six hundred and fifty-six Members of the 
House; und the Ladies’ Gallery will not hold comforta- 
bly more than sixty persons; will not, indeed, hold 
more than thirty who can have the slightest chance of 
seeing and hearing. 

Admissions ro difficult of attainment are eagerly 
sought, and as each Member can only introduce two 
ladies, when his infrequent turn comes, one has often 
to wait for some time before being present at a sexsion 
of what Walter Bagehot, In one of his clever essays, 
called “a nocturnal and oratorical club, where you met 
the best people, who could not speak, as well as a few 
of the worat who would.” 

Yesterday, May 16th, was rather a Field Day in the 
House, as the attendance was very full, and Gladstone 
made one of his bravest and best xpecches. 

Your first impression of the House is that it is a 
somewhat small and simple hall of assembly for the 
representatives of #0 great a nation ag Great Britain. 
It ia seventy feet long, forty-five broad, and forty-five 
high. 

The Ladies’ Gallery is at the north end, and under- 
neath it the Reporters’ Gallery, below which is the 
Speaker's desk. On the right of the Speaker's desk are 
the Liberal Benches. 

The Treasury Bench, where sit Gladstone and the 
members of the Government, is the one nearest the 
speaker; and beck of it, occupying all that aide of the 
hall, are Gladstone's supporters, the Liberal Members. 

On the left of the Speaker's desk are the benches of 
the Opposition, the upper half of them being occupied 
by the Conservatives, while below the gangway, on 
the sume side with the Conservatives, alt the Home- 
Rulers, the Irish members, who desire for Ireland her 
own Parliament in Dublin. 

It is the policy of the Home-Rulers to oppose the 
Government, whatever the Government may be; thus, 
the present Government being liberal, they sit with the 
Conservatives, between whom and themselves the union 
ie ubout as close as between vil and water. 

‘These rows of benches, three on ench side, are not 
nearly enough to accommodate all the members, if on 
any rare occasion they should turn out in full force; 80 
there are two upper galleries, on each side, for them to 
overflow into. 

At the end of the membera’ benches is the Bar, merely 
a sort of threshold or foot-line acrosa the floor, but full 
of significance. 

Below the Bar are some benches occupied by friends 
of the speakers, and people who have some kind of 
connection with the House; and it is on one of these 
benches that Bradlaugh, the troublesome, has been 
wont lo sit, of late, making bis frequent advances to 
the Bar, until his entrance into the House wus for- 
bidden. 

At the lower end of the hall, opposite the Ladies’ 
Gallery, are three more gallerice—the Peers’ Gallery 
the Ambassadors’ Gallery and the Strangers’ Gallery. 

All these various galleries are bospitably open to the 
light and well adapted for hearing the speakers, with 
the sole exception of the Ladies’ Gallery, which is shut 
off from the rest of the House by a grating similar to 
those with which we protect our area windows from 
cate or burglars. 

Itis a little dark box of a place; and, shut in thero, 
the beauty of old England looks threugh little holes in 
the grating, some three or four Inches square, down on 
the oratorical tournament of England's chivalry below. 

11 is impossible to see much of the house, unless you 
geta front seat in fhe gallery, and it is yet more impos. 
sible to hear, yet even the farthest back seats are taken. 
I asked a member why the ladies were thus hidden; 
and was told that they were ‘supposed not to be there 
at all.” 

This little box behind the grating is a concession to 
the natural desire of the English feminine heart to see 
how its lords disport themselves; but the weakness is 
hid by the grating. 

Thad an excellent view of Glndetone as he eat on the 
Treasury Bench. He looked old and worn, but seventy- 
two years is at least not youth, though in England they 
hardly call it old age. On thie particular occasion the 
Prime Minister seemed weary, and was very pale. 

The first two hours were occupied with the putting 
of questions, many of them coming from the benches of. 
the Home Rulers. Among the latter sat Justin Mac 
Carthy, the novelist, and the author of that pleasant 
and taking history of our own times which every one 
has been reading. Nor far off was the famous Irish 
agitator, Parnell. He has a scholarly, intellectual face, 
and he comported himself very quietly. 

In the front row of the Home Rulers was a young 
member named O'Donnell, who was the most perfect 
Jack-in-the-box, scarcely sitting down before he was on 
his feet again. 

He had, evidently, a pleasant conviction that he was 
good-looking, and wanted to appear at his best. You 
would see bim furtively running bis fingers through 
his hair, twirling the cornerfof his moustache, patting 
his necktie affectionately, and then he would spring to 
his feet and talk with allan Irishman's swift enthusi- 
asm. 

He was evidently the most troublesome of the Ob- 
structives. For him to begin to speak was the signal 
for a general disturbance; cries of ‘‘no, no,” and “or. 
der, order,” from the Ministerial benches were re- 
sponded to by voelferous and encouraging shouts of 
“hear, hear,” from his own friends. 

Once or twice the disturbance was too much for bim 




















and he subsided into his sent with a protest. At 
such times the clamor was not unlike that of a 
hear garden; and you eame 
to the conclusion that it 












was as noisy an affair to 
govern the great English 
as to manage a men- 





nation 
ager! 





The members — usually 
kept their hats on, except 
when they rose to speak, 


though the Prime 
Minister and the 
other members of the Govern- 
ment were all the time decor- 
ously uncovered. 

I looked directly down upon the 
strong, bald head of Mr. Gladstone, with his keen 
aquiline protiie, and his steadfast lips, and a sense 
of his power grew on me. 

He rose, now and then, in answer to some ques- 
tion, and spoke for a few minutes; but his voice 
was weak, and I was nnable to catch many of his 
words. I began to think that his oratorical days 
must be over; but I was to find out ny mistake 
later on. 

Mrs. Gladstone came once or twice into the La- 
dies’ Gallery and looked anxiously down on him; 
and I heard her say that he was very ill, and she 
was troubled lest he might not be able to speak on 
the Land Bill, as was expected. 

From halt-past five to half-past six one group 
ies after another went out to the tea-room, 
ing fan, or reticule, or book in their seats by 
way of token that they meant presently to return 
and reclaim them. 

The tea-room is very pleasant and comfortable ; 
and its rest and refreshment were most welcome. 
You get chops, sandwiches, bread and cheese, de- 
licious tea or coffee, or any slight refreshment you 
may fancy; and then you make your way back 
to the little den behind the railing. 

At about a quarter to seven, the Questions hav- 
ing been disposed of for the night, Mr. Gladstone 
rose to discuss the Irish Land Bill. He apologized 
for speaking earlier than had been expected on the 
ground of indisposition which would prevent him 
from remaining through the evening. 

At first his voice was low and weak, as when he 
had spoken to the Questions, but it gathered 
strength and volume as he went on. He has one 
gesture only, and that is to bring down his right 
hand with a sort of sledge-hammer force on the 
table in front of him, where lif his voluminous j 
papers to which he seldom, however, refers. 

His specch was strong, telling, noble. He had 
just a touch of playfulness sometimes, as when he 
id, concerning one of his opponents, ‘My noble 
riend delivered his speech with such geod humor, 
and was himself so obviously pleased with it, that 
his delight was almost infectious. I, myself, was 
not insensible to the charm of it.” 

There was something almost touching in the 
tribute he paid to his life-long antagonist, Lord 
Beaconstield, of whose insight and far-seeing wis- 
dom he spoke very warmly. 

“I have had,” he said, long experience of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and you do not remain wholly 
ignorant of a man with whom on a thousand ques- 
tions you are obliged, however uncqually, to meas- 
ure swords.” . 

There was the ring of a brave, proud manlincss 
in the tone in which he said,— 

“This question will never be settled by a meas- 
ure smaller than the Bill before the House. If 
you overthrow it, and with it the Government which 
attaches to it its fortunes, and if you take their 
places, you will pass, not a smaller, but a larger, 
measure.” 

In the whole speech there was a breadth of tol- 
eration, a fair-minded willingness to listen to 
whatever of helpful or modifying suggestion 
might come from the other side, that was beyond 
praise. As he went on his voice grew constantly 
deeper and richer; his words were chosen with 
the utmost precision and felicity, yet they flawed 
from his lips without hesitation and without effort. 

I have heard men who gave onc a greater senso 





























Of passionate and persuasjyo oratorical power; | irregular tic! 





GLADSTON 


but no man, anywhere, who has spoken to one’s 
intellect more simply, strongly and commandingly 
than this old man eloquent. 

For an hour and a half he spoke, without the 
slightest symptom of flagging, holding the rapt 
attention of his audience. When he sat down, at 
last, one could see that the inevitable physical re- 
action had come upon him. His head fell back 
wearily. His face grew very pale again, and at a 
quarter past eight o'clock he went out of the house 
with slow and weary ste 























The debate 
continued af- 
ter he lett, until two o’clock in the morning. But 
the lion had gone; and one felt that the rest, 
bright and toreible as many of their speeches 
were, were not worthy of comparison with him, 
Lovisk Cuanp.er MovuLton. 
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A RAILROAD WAR. 





During several weeks of the present summer, 
there has been waged a “war of rates’? between 
some of the railroads connecting Chicago with the 
sea board. It has been possible to obtain a pas- 
sage from Boston to Chicago for five dollars, which 
is at a rate considerably less than half a cent a 
mile. 

At the same time the freight rates were made 
very much lower than usual, and it may be doubted 
ifthe companies, while the hostilities were going on, 
—and they have not terminated at the time we 
write,—could make any profit at all on their 
through business. 

The railroad tem of to-day is a highly com- 
plex affair. One may have a choice of routes in 
almost any direction. The natural result of so 
many lines secking the same connections is com- 
petition between them for business. But it has 
become a recognized fact that railroads cannot 
come in real competition with each other without 
involving themselves in common loss. 

The least difference in rates between two points 
sends almost all the business over the cheaper 
route. The road that loses the business must re- 
duce its rates to get the traffic bagk again; and so 
it goes on until both lines are losing money. To 
guard against such ruinous competition there are 
several devices. 

The most natural one is an agreement between 
the companies that the rates shall be the same for 
both lines. Another is to “pool” the traffic; that 
is, to agree that a speciticd percentage of the busi- 
ness shall be done by each line. A third is the 
“money pool;” all money received from busin 
between points where two roads compete being 
paid into a common fund, and divided in a certain 
proportion. 

Previous to this year's railroad war, the several 
companics owning lines between Chicago and the 
East,—those reaching Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston,—from the Baltimore and 
Ohio on the south to the Grand Trunk of Canada 
on the north, were acting in harmony on the basis 
of an agreement as to rates. The freight rate to 
Boston was a little more, and that to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia a little less, than to New York. 

Passenger rates, however, were nearly equal. 
But as passengers from Boston to Chicago by the 
southern lines must go through New York, it was 
possible for a person intending to go only to New 
York to buy a through ticket to Chicago, and sell 
what was left of it in New York for the full 
amount, thus getting his ride to New York for 
nothing. 

Or, what came to the same thing, he sold his 
ticket for less than its real valneto a “scalper,” or 
+ dealer, who was thus cnabled to 
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sell tickets from New York to Chicago for less 
than the railroads themselves would do it. 

In order to stop this practice, one of the railroads 
lowered its fares. The others were forced to do 
the same; and so it went on until the rates were 
brought below the paying point. 

Only one line, the Grand Trunk, put down its 
fares to five dollars, and the measures it took to 
prevent the scalpers trom getting the advantage of 
the reduction were very ingeniot ‘The buyer of 
a ticket, either in Boston or Chicago, was obliged 
to pay fifteen dollars in the first place. He was 
also obliged to sign with his own hand a contract 
accepting the tickct on the conditions prescribed 
by the company. 

He must yo through directly, without stopping 
anywhere, and he must on arriving at the end of 
the route present himse! person, to receive back 
ten dollars, and sign the receipt with his own hand 
again. 

This plan prevented the sale of the ticket by the 
buyer of it; and at the same time it prevented the 
buyer from getting the advantage of the war by 
geing to any other point than that where there 
was competition. 

During the continuance of the war, the Grand 
‘Trunk carried thousands of people on excursions 
between Boston and Chicago, who would not have 
gone but for the extremely low fares. It is a cu- 
us fact that at the same time there was war be- 
n Chicago and as City, Missouri, where 
also the fare went down to five dollars. At that 
one could travel from Boston to the western 
border of Missouri, a distance of more than 
teen hundred miles, for ten dollars. 

Railroad wars rarely result in permancnt bene- 
fit to the public, for peace is sooner or later re- 
stored, and then both the contending companies do 
what they can to recover what they have lost. 1f 
this docs not occur in the present case, it will be 
a@ rare exception. 

———— +o 
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Death leyels all things { 
Soul Ist hist 






















































TI cand triumphal arch 
Shall fil their shadow's length, 





The rich and poor one common bed, 
Shall find fi the w 

And weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of monaich and of slave. 
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GLADSTONE'S TRIUMPH. 


In at last carrying his Irish Land Bill through 
both Houses of Parliament, and stamping it as a 
Jaw upon the statute book, Mr. Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, has achieved a triumph of 
which an tesman might be proud. Itis a great 
reform; a long step towards giving justice to the 
pie down-trodden people of Ireland; and. it) he 
Veen guided over obstacle: formidable and per- 
plexing as ever a statesman had to confront. 

The Irish Land Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons as long azo as last January. 
Ever since that time, it has absorbed the attention 
of that House, almost to the exclusion of every 
other subject. 

Its fate, at first, seemed donbtful. The Irish 
members declared that it was not broad enough in 
scope to effect the reform at which Mr. Gladstone 
professed to aim. The Tories declared it to he 
revolutionary and subversive of the rights of prop- 
erty. 

Many Liberal followers of the Ministry disliked 
and dreaded it. One very conspicuous member 
of the Cabinet—the Duke of Argyll—resigned his 
post rather than to assent to the land bill. 

By untiring effort, however, and a_ persistent 
firmness and perseverance, Mr. Gladstone met ob- 
jection after objection, and fought for the bill step 
by step and week by week, until at last it was 
adopted by the House of Commons, and sent up 
to the House of Lords. 

In the Honse of Lords, the bill met with a ma- 
jority who were hostile to it. This majority 
amended it so as to impair its benefits. The Com- 
mons struck out the amendment of the Lords. 
There was a brief deadlock between the two 
Houses; then Gladstone yielded somewhat, and 
the Lords somewhat, and thus, by a compromise, 
the bill was finally submitted for the Queen's ap- 
proval. It is now a law of the land, and has been 
put into operation in Ireland. 

The bill was more or less mutilated by the 
amendments of the Lords, and is by no means as 
strong a measure as it was when Gladstone first 
brought it forward. Some of its best: provisions 
haye been sacrificed. Gladstone preferred to give 
them up, rather than endanger the reform. He 
went on the principle that half a loaf is better than, 
none. 

Bat, with all its mutilation, it will if properly and 

fairly enforced, undoubtedly give no small relief 
to the tenant farmers of Ircland. It promises a 
new and more prosperous era for the Irish farm- 
ing industry. 
The new law eccures the tenant in his farm for 
a period of fifteen y if he duly pays his rent. 
If, meanwhile, the landlord raises the rent, the 
tenant may appeal to the new court which the bill 
establishes, and the judges of that court are em- 
powered to decide whether the higher rent is a 
fair one. 

The tenant may sell his unexpired lexse to an- 
other person, and the landlord must accept the 
purchaser as his new tenant. The tenant, on be- 
ing evicted for good cause, may demand pay- 
ment from the landlord for the improvements 





















































The new Land Court may buy any land which 
is for sale, and scll it in sections to tenants who 
wish to become owncrs of farins; the court may 
even advance them money to do so, and allow 
them to pay for the property in small and gradual 
instalments. The court has also power to reclaim, 
and improve the waste lands of Ireland, aud sell 
them to small holders. 

Besides these main features of the new law, 
there is a provision, with a grant of moncy, to sid 
such poor Irish as wish to emigrate, and scck their 
fortunes in new lands. 

The Land Court is composed of three judges, 
who have already been appointed. They are all 
men in whom gencral confidence is placed, and 
there is every reason to believe that they will use 
their new and large powers to make the reform as 
effective as possible. All three are Irish by birth 
and residence, and are familiar with the evils 
which it is the purpose of the law to abolish. 
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WITH THE PUEBLOS. 

‘The Bmithsonian Institute, a few yenrs ago, sent out 
‘a young ecientific man to ascertain as far ax possible the 
history of the Pucblos and other tribes af Southern Ind- 
Jans, with a view to throwing bome light upon the an- 
clent peopling and clvilization. ” America. 

The young man tried to obtain his infurmation in the 
ordinary way, but finding it fipossible, he threw off 
his ordinary dress, axsumed that of the Indians, dyed 
his ekin, lived in the Indian lodges, ate, marched, 
hunted with them, learned their language—in a word, 
became one of them. 

In this manner he has gained a knowledge of their 
ancient habits, traditions and religion which sven would 
have died with the perishing tribes out of the memory 
of men. 

Roya who read this will probably aak themeelves 
whether the knowledge thus gained was worth the 
years lost out of this young man 

The knowledge was important in building up the 
fragments of pre-historic tradition into certainty. But 
aside from the question of its value, it is certain that 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing thorough. 
ly, ifonly tw strengthen the character of the doer, and 
there can be no doubt that American young men busy 
themselves in pursuits of much lees importance than 
this, . 

Their great mistake ia, however, that they are apt to 
Dury themecives in everything in a perfunctory, Inaccu- 
rate way. They “cram” for echool examinations, skim 
over the surface of a trade or profession, manage to 
“learn enough to pay their way,” and care for nothing 
more. 

‘Ao recent writer attributes the difficulty of finding 
standing-ground for our boys in commercial or profes. 
sional pursuits, to the fact that Americans are at lat 
waking up to the necessity of having thelr work well 
and intelligently done. ‘They are tired of being served 
by quacks and ty They must have men of know!. 
edge and experience to cure their sonls and bodies, and 
even lo feed nent cover them, 

Hence the lad who has his living to make will fare 
better in the long run if he has an exact, complete 
kno.vledge of one craft or subject, however «mall, than 
if he be a brilliant, incompetent Jac wltrades, who 
hopes to carn his living ina dozen ways by his own 
showy, Incompetent wits. 
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CAMP-CURE. 
The Companion bas published one or two articles on 
“camp-cure,” detailing the good effects, in cases of ner® 
vous depression or tubercular disease, of a camping life 
in the mountains and among pine woods. In one or 
two of the leading magazines and newspapers also ap- 
peared last spring minute accounts of almost miracu- 
lous curcs of advarced lung or bronchial discases by a 
summer's or year's tenting in the Adirondack moun, 
tains. 
Owing 1o these publications, these mountains, it is 
said, have fairly swarmed this summer with coasump- 
tives. Tlaggard faces and tottering figures were met at 
every lonely “carry” in the wilderness, and hollow, 
racking coughs broke the silence of the most solitary 
retreat, 
Jn too many cases, rough pine coffins have been met 
on the roads leading to the railways, showing that the 
remedy had been sought too late. 
‘We must warn our readers agninst either mieunder- 
standing or abusing the advice thus given. The rar. 
fied air of a mountain range; the balsamic odor of the 
pine woods; the regular hours; the tent life; the very 
propinquity to the earth when sleeping, are all laden 
with healing for lungs injured by disease and foul air— 
always provided the injury has not gone too far. 
Men have prolonged their lives for years by removal 
from crowded towns to the mountains of the Eastern 
States, or to the dry pure air of the Northwest. 
But it fs crue! folly to take a Iiterally dying patient 
away from his friends, medical aid, the comforts and 
agrociations of home, and the right of beloved faces, into 
the heart of the wilderness, to die in discomfort and 
loneliness, out of the reach of a physician, or of thore 
who are dearest to him. 
A dying man catches at every straw. ‘These doomed 
men acem to fancy that once anywhere within the Adi- 
rondacks they are safe. Their tents, instead of being 
pitched on high, sunny elopes, are often found on the 
damp vhores of lake or river, out of the sunshine, 
buried under the shade of trees. 
We urgently warn our readers that an endeavor to” 
arreat disease In an advanced state, by tenting in the 
mountains, should not be made unless under the advice 
of a skilled physician. 
SCHOOL AGAIN. 

The beginning of the echool year isa good time to 
ubandon bad methods and to introduce better once. 

Now is the time to establish a system of ventilation 
which will secure to every inmate a fair allowance of 
pure alr. 

‘Now ie the time to prepare for next examination; yes, 
though it may be nine monthe distant. 

Now Is the time to gel such a etart that there will be 
no fainting away on the home stretch. 
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The student who spends aright the first month of a 
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lant day of it. withdrawal. ‘The race was a close one. hot weather inst the use of impure or sour milk, al 
aa ae peer ays ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 

. “HOKEY POKEY.” complain artificial foods for children, requiring 

AN EMPEROR'S DANGER. | milk in thelr preparation, areopen to this objection. 


When the eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke was 
on bis way to Ruasia, as United States Minister, he 
visited London, where he soon became an object of in- 
terest. His old-school manners, the peculiar turn of 
his thoughts, and his declamatory style of conversing 
pleased the members of London society. 

Though hia talk created interest by its pointedness, 
yet he was not at home among the city wits. Ile once 
dined in company with Sydney Smith and other guests. |, eae ane 
But he did not shine. “He was not in his best,” says | jy ant bridle ad: 
Washington Irving describing the event. 
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The slumbers of Alexander, Czar of s 
illustrate the saying, “Uneasy lies the he 
a crown.” cp, that to most other men is in all’ re 
spects a priceless boon, is to bir ter of gr 
anxiety. A letter from St. Petersburg gives this 4 
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protection at night: ascht free. Mention thi 


» passage leads from the Czar's room SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUT 


»anumber of horses are kept s Both sexes. Full corps of te 
and night.” Sentinels are_ pos exe, Preparatory, 1 
yards all around the building. | 
Our minister, Mr. McLane, and Mr. Tnving once| Tl ai wperial bedroom has two windows, protected eptith. 4 
Ne at night by iron s\ rs. It can only be reached from 
ced rh aa cargo fret su ey ome ane S000 gay MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. 1881 
Randolph was dressed in a black coat, black small | chambers in Which are posted eight Cossacks armed to| For Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., offers 
clothes, with knee buckles, white stockings, and shoes tha tothe i 6 ‘ 1 RARE AD y. NT nm a location of unri- 
: ainted They are allowed to speak and to move about in the 
seith gold buckles, 9 sword, and a emall pointed hat. | wo outer rooms, but in the Hall adjoining the ¢ Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
‘The dress, with his long, gaunt, thin figure, was likely | jod-poom perfect si ntained all night 
to attract attention, and the two gentlemen suggested | general on duty f y sits in ‘y 
that it was not the proper court costume, Cossacks sitting » Which m5 ¥ roane the 
“] wear no man's livery," sald the proud Virginian, | WHele room. At ihegenernla right hapd ts the nab 
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=o {an electric apparatus which rings a bell in every " "Pera Sur Horseman Rubber Tire 
“But,” Mr. Irving interposed, ‘in acourt dress you | guard-house within the palace ground 2 , i With Steel Spokes, 
avoid awkwardness and escape being challenged at the When the Empe is about to retire to rest, before | SSH} sipped School ‘ inal sis. . ‘cee a 
entrance. There is a convenience in ft—but, at all | *utting the door he removes the outer handle, so that . ntaloguc, addr Ms 



















events, you don’t want a sword.” gponeth dose fet ahe usliles Vatike his yether, Ne \SISSING MY SON! Hundreds of = E.I 

“Oh, now, Irving, ax to a sword, you meed not yre- eannot endure the presence of an armed soldier in his | missing—Tost 20 are a. i met not _ 80 & 82 W illiam St., N. ¥. 
eee Oe mo about tats my, Gulber Tansee: ee! panes Me so manual for Young men, only 81.00 Postpaid. IN-DOOR GARDEN FIXTURES. 

On being told that a sword belonged to a different TOO MANY SERVANTS. a eee ee ae ge ontne aan Stands, Flower Pot 
style af dress, he agreed to leave it off. Pointing to his | -\n amusing story is told of a young man who mar- A EE ee roar ielbaloct aut onty 60 eerie Bees 
gold buckles, he said, “No sham about then: !”” ried an heiress and began housekeeping with half.a- fa. No young lady should marry without first 
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As they were entering the palace, an usher stopped 
Randolph and only Iet him pasa after Irving explained 
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Established 1865. | hen sare y Catalogue wi 
who he was. “There now, Randolph,” said Irvine, sked one, “what has be- DAVENPORT fren Experienced ‘Teach- | Mt agtrations with club rates. ngton St, Roston, 
“you sce one of the inconveniences of being out of cus- referring to the married friend. “I’ve ers. Three first-class Pen- | —— — = oe 
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man. He made his bow to royalty and passed on be- | boarding-house on Fifth Avenue.” ‘The ancedote is re- o Davenport, Towa, for Cire | English, real twiat barrels. Every barrel bears the proof-mante 
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went by the Duke of Suesex—the king’a brother—llis While Poussin, the great artist, was living in some-| *Little Women’? ‘and “Little Men” ma diate {Bent C.0.D. ands. Hf to axam[natlon rer 
Grace beckoned to Irving. thing very like poyerty at Rome, he was one day visited unl eel hn Ota Godly. aaid fd ia as lag Locka pricets tee, 








by the bishop, afterward Cardinal Massimi, who, r CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Cuawnena Seater, N.Y 


urking that the painter had no servant, could not help PRIMARY AND KINDERCARTEN 
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“Who's your friend, Hokey Pokey?” he asked, with Cry. 
his thumb reversed over his right shoulder, and mov 
ing it significantly up and down, and half-suppressing | ‘1 pity you greatly, my dear Poussin, not to have 
even one et.” 

ee ir” replied Irvi ch a “And 1,” replied the Frenchman, 
t, air,” replied Irving, somewhat Jealous of his | geal more, monsignor, to have such 
country's honor, “is John Randolph, United States | Fontenelle shared the opinion of Poussin. 
Minister at Ruasia, and one of the mort distinguished | aving fouid him in an an humo i bata d the 
; - he cause,” eried the philosopher; “the c: 
orators of the United States. ; shag: tholigh 1 linve Gokwode@ervant; 4: Rint ae 
Some time after the presentation, Irving was dining | served as if I had twenty 
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with the Duke. “How fs your friend, Hokey l’okey? Oct. 3. om Soro 3 GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
asked the Duke, with a significant amile. ’ The tender and delicate a es 
‘The Doke of Sussex was not @ gentleman, or he ¥ THE E «COL GA TR’ Geaerortresnty gathered vi BAKER’S 
ot suggests lets is exhaled by this d 





would not have made fun of a stranger at his brother's \ dsereatiobite nt of th Boston Transer 
court. But Mr. Randolph falled to observe that. article children should be exercised in measuring by the as z 
of the code of good eee which bids us, “When in| eye- He says that years ago, when he went to school VIOLET parciitd waedine alings os 
Rome do as the Romana do,” which a Jack Tar | in 2 little weather-beaten schoolhouse, the scholars bad i Woven fabricx: tothe hat 
amended, by saying, “and when in Turkey do as the | most exciting contests over the teacher's favorite exer- Toilet Water. éo°the: skin, Js very, 
turkeys do.” cise of having them e with the eye the size able, 
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OBEDIENT. HH would hold up hi 
Roger Sherman was one of the old-fashioned griai,| 0 long he thonsnt | ey ae 
men which Conneeticut was in the habit of producing | He would measure an urchin and then have the seliol- 
some cighty or a hundred years ago. He brought} ars try to reproduce the measure on the wall. He 
ane Years ago, He was brought am sft inchs ora foot, of a yardeia sone | EAE HOLLY SAW MILL 
up to fear God and honor his parents, then considered conspicuous plac nd then see how w 
essential traits of a good education. could come to chalking 
Afler Mr. Sherman had become a great man, his wid | board. 


sitting rooms. ‘The army 
i 5 corning: And it was astonishing how wide ast Bitang y 
owed mother came to live with him. One morning, at | fi s deceived us ridiculously, even | 4nd operate these mills are a most enterprising class of 


family prayers, a little son of Mr. Sherman's, r ’ BO e commonest things. Boys and Girls. Thousands of these young mill owners 
to stop miebchaving, was boxed on the cur by the At first thought which would you was the taller, | have made money by running these home factories, 
ther. a three-year-old child, or a barrel of flour? And could | white thousands haye made their homes most beautiful. 


‘The old lady was childish in her love for her grand | *y thing but actual i me at gonyte ce you that the | 
children, and their punishment always roused her. | yyre is an eld sas a eh is aokes Stel 
Rising from her seat, she hobbled over to where her | half as tall as he ever will be, and after a few experi- 
son was reading from the Bible, and giving him a slap meute in measuring one ean easily believe it, but not 
on the ear, said,— > aes = 

“If you box your child, I'll box mine.” KNEW WHEN TO OUIT. 

Mr. Sherman went on reading the Scriptures, as if os og . ‘ 
nothing had occurred. But to ble own children hie| _Stc= speculators know that the chances of their be- 
quiet manner wns. most impressive losson in’obediaice | 26 wtimately rained araias'ten tn'one.. Bus the possi- 
4b the Foukthy Commandment? bility of making money by lucky ventures 

‘A correspondent writes us that during the visit of | {eit gambling Instinct, and go they go on ep 
Gen. S—— at the White House, an incident happened 
which exhibited Gen. Garfield as an obedient son. 

It was the practice of the President to run his eye over 
the morning papers while eating his breakfast. On the |. “I think T may be excused for 
morning after Gen, S—a arrival, while at breakfast, ee ey dha 
the President, treating his guest as an old, familiar | carried them over’ 
friend, began reading the newspapers. “So you used to spe # 

‘The customary act annoyed his venerable mother, aia Fe ear nee | 
whore notions of courtesy are of the old-fashioned sort. | «Yes, Pmade and lost money the same as the rest, 
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A SURE CURE FOR 


ASTHMA, 
Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


This remedy any been used in thousands of 
the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is offered to the public with full 
contidence inits merits. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever, and an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. 

Send to Jos. BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for pamphlet containing description’ of its 
merits. 
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creditor to collect a judgment of three hundred and fifty 
dollars against the parish. The sheriff could find no 
church property to levy on, but learning of three shares 
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For the Companion. 


POOR UNCLE JOE. 


By the de: orm he loved tn life 
Te lingered tone and sad; 
The dead he mourned for was his wife, 
And she was all he had, 


No honse he owned, no portion save 
His treasure in the sky} 

ity the coftin cave 

too poor to buy, 














No one to love, nowhere to go, 
So old and broken down! 







The neights 
Must 

But whe edt his trembling hand 
And wit ars AWAY, 

‘To silent sorrow's meek demand 


‘They could not auswer nay. 


“Small store fs mine to give or lend,” 
Quoth one, “but God, Eknow, 

WI heip me till this month shall end 
Malntain poor Uncle do 


children must be fed; 
ec enough for all, 
Joe shall share my bread 
Until the snowflakes fall.” 














And one, “Please Heaven I've not been pressed 
For rent or doctor's fee, 

Good neighbors, when you've done your best 
Send Uncle Joe to me.” 

So, on their pity’s gifts content 
‘To hold his humble claim, 

From house to house the old man went 
Until mid-winter came. 


Nor kne 














_ where last he ate and slept, 
How suffering faith was tr 

How want thro’ door and window crept, 
And hungry children cried. 


Kind hei Nor man nor wife could will 

Their gray-halred guest tog 
And low vir living bade then still 
Divide with Uncle Joe. 


















Fast failing sank their seanty store; 
Without the help of Heaven 

One morning more aud food for four 
Must make a meal fur seven. 





b prayer they went to bed, in trust 
‘That on the coming 
The Lord would tell their ff they must 

















Tarn Un Joe away 
At morn they placed his breakfast chair, 
And called hiti~-but in vat 








The old man did not need the 
Of human friends again. 


care 


THERON Brown. 
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For the Companion. 
KEEP HOLD. 


There is a true story which may be of use to 
some boy among our readers, or may, perhaps, 
even give a needed hint to his father. 

John Dash was the only son of a clergyman in 
a little village of Virginia. It was one of the 
smallest and most moral of villages; indeed so 
strictly moral were the better class of its people, 
and so far remoyed from outside temptations, that 
they had no mercy for the few reprobates who 
haunted the gin shops in its suburbs. They took 
little pains to discriminate between sin and the 
sinner. 

John, with another lad, was sent from home to 
college. It seemed as if vice was so novel to the 
young men that their first contact with it mad- 
dened them. ‘They were soon known as the hard- 
est swearers, drinkers and gamblers in college. 

At the end of a year John was expelled, and 
went home in an agony of remorse and shame. 
If his dead body had been brought back to the 
village, the blow would have been less to his 
father and mother. All their hopes in life had 
been built on this lad. His guilt seemed to them 
beyond their imagination. 

Even while they prayed for him, they could not 
hide their horror and hopelessness. His mother’s 
hair grew gray that winter. His father fell intoa 
stooped, sad old age. 

It was perpetual torture for John to look at 
them. But what should he do? In the village 
he was regarded as a black sheep. The old people 
lectured him in and out of season. The young 
ones were forbidden to associate with him. 

The boy wanted to do right, but the right half 
of the world turned itself so as to look black and 
dreary and repulsive to his cye. 

He was young, hot-blooded, passionate. His 
friend came back totown. At the gin-shops there 
was always a welcome, forgetfulness, the mad 
delight of intoxication. In a year the clergyman’s 
son was a confirmed drunkard. 

About this time an uncle who had been fond of 
the young man when he was a child returned from 
Europe, and heard the whole story. 

“Du you sce what you have donc?” he said to 
his father. “The boy’s feet are unsteady. Why 
did you keep him on the ice? You should have 
given him firm ground under his feet. Every- 
thing here helps to pull him down,—his friends 
who know of his sin; his enemies who drag him 
into it. Give him to me, and he shall have a fresh 
start in life.” 

He took John with him. He kept him in his 
employ, and under his direct personal influence 
for six years, then took him back to visit the old 
home once more, a bright-eyed, happy, clear- 
headed man ef business. 

Do not despair too easily when a boy with a 
true noble nature falls into vice. Keep firm hold 
of him. Let him see that you never lose faith 
in him and in God’s power to help. Remove 
him from the scene of his temptations and his 
fall. Take bim from the old ice to new ground. 




















THE 





Give him work to do, and throw about him such 
associations as will oceupy his mind and be a 
pleasure in his leisure hours. Do you say that 
this will cost too much effort and trouble? Too 
much trouble? The moral regeneration of one 
soul is worth a life-time of earnest, devoted ef- 


fort. 
——__ +o —____ 


THE KANSAS NEGROES. 

There are in Kansas sixty thousand negrocs 
who left their homes in the South during the “ex- 
odus” last fall and winter. The exodus has now 
nearly ceased, owing to the cessation of its imme- 
diate causes; but the sixty thousand colored peo- 
ple remain, and must remain, where they are. 
It is an interesting question, what is to become of 
them. The first difficulty has been to kecp them 
alive; for they started froin home with little, and 
arrived in the land of promise .with nothing. 
Many went at an unpropitious time of year, and 
most of them knew only one way of earning a 
subsistence, namely, raising cotton. 


The women, as well as the men, had spent their 
lives in hocing and picking cotton, in clearing new 
land for more cotton, and in getting old land ready 
for planting cotton. 

They had learned how to handle with some dex- 
the hoe and the axe. Hence, in a country 
like Kansas, where there is little wood to cut, and 
where even the corn does not require hocing as in 
the South, there was little that these people could 
do. 

But it was to Kansas that they had come; which 
is another way of saying that they had come 
among humane and intelligent people. Governor 
St. John and the people of Kansas, though in 
some alarm at the possible extent of the inpouring 
tide, gave them prompt assistance, and organized 
a system of relief which, with the aid of benevo- 
lent people elsewhere, has kept them in existence, 
and started many of them on towards substantial 
prosperity. 

The Society of Friends were at once interested 
in this strange movement. Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Comstock, a member of that Soci known dur- 
ing the war as the friend of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, gave herself to the work of aiding and 
guiding these forlorn and helpless fugitives. 

She has been efficiently assisted by Miss Laura 
S. Haviland as well as by other ladies, near the 
scene of operations, and a mighty host of the be- 
nevolent persons in other States. 

Thus these sixty thousand exiles have been pre- 
vented from perishing—an immense triumph con- 
sidering all the circumstances. Yet the greatest 
ditticuity remains to be overcome. Kansas and 
Nebraska alone could employ these people if they 
knew how to do the work that is wanted; if the 
women could manage a cooking- stove, make 
bread, and cook plain dishes; if the men could. 
run a mowing machine, and do the other work of 
a prairie farm. 

‘he Society of Friends propose to grapple with 
this difficulty by founding near Columbus, in 
Kan: an Agricultural and Industrial Institute, 
wherein to teach the exiles how to work. 

Mrs. Caypstock is the active spirit of the scheme, 
A farm of tour hundred acres has been purchased ; 
shops are to be organized; school-roomis and sew= 
ing-rooms will be added. All the work of a farm 
and farmhouse will be taught these people, who 
will go trom the Institute to fill places that may 
need them. 


During the last six months Mrs. Comstock has 
received more than a thousand Ictters offering em- 
ployment to colored women in good households. 
She cannot send competent women, and she has 
been driven to reply to her correspondents by es- 
tablishing this Institute. 
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CRUEJ., YET KIND. 

There are critical moments when the only way 
of controlling a person who has become unman- 
ageable by fright is to suddenly create a counter- 
fright. Mrs. Stowe well understood this when, in 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” she madc Cassy threaten 
Emily, whose courage failed when it was needed 
most, “If you faint away, I'll kill ‘you.” A simi- 
lar use of this desperate expedient is mentioned in 
the following description by a correspondent of 
the New York Times of a thrilling scene on Snake 
River during the great Montana flood : 


The crowds on the banks were increasing. All 
travel was stopped. A short distance below, a 
rope ferry was rigged. The delayed stage passen- 
gers must be the tirst to cross. It was a hazardous 
wentares but the ferryman had made a trial trip in 
safety. 

I was not a passenger, but I managed to smug- 
gle in with the first boat-load. There was one 
woman in the party, the mother of an infant—a 
child perhaps a year old. 

A gentleman volunteered to hold the child in 
the passage across, and seated himself in the boat 
behind the mother, both being seated near the 
gunwale. When the boat reached the middle of 
the stream, and the passengers looked up the river 
and saw the waters rushing, tumbling down, al- 
most like a cataract, and with a roar as great, the 
scene was terrible enough to move the stoutest 
nerves. 

The woman started and clutched nervously at 
the boat; the ferryman made frantic gestures to 
her with his hand, as if to say,— 

“You will drown us all.” 

The boat was so full that the least incautious 
movement meant death, and the woman’s clutch- 
ing rocked the boat. 

She was powerless to resist the impulse, spite of 
the terryman’s appealing gestures and the nudg- 
ing of her tellow-passengers. 

‘The gentleman who was holding the child took 
in the situation, and reaching his lips to the wom- 
an’s ear, screamed,—and she heard his voice above 
the roar of the waters,— 

“If you touch that boat again, I will throw your 
child overboard. We will all go together, but 
your child shall go first.” 

Her frame quivered, but she closed her hands 
tightly and crossed them in her lap. A few mo- 
ments after and the bottom of the boat grazed the 
sand on the other shore. 

A gentleman extended a hand to help the wom- 
an out. She stepped on the bow of the boat and 











fell face forward on the sands. She had fainted. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











When we opened her hands the blood gushed from 
the pahns where she had dug the nails into them. 

‘Alinost with the moment of her return to con- 
sciousness, she commenced a tirade of abuse on 
the man who had threatened to throw her child 
overboard. 

“Never you mind her blather, mister,” said the 
boatman ; “you saved all our lives.” 

She looked at the ferryman, then at the object 
of her abuse, burst into tears and said, ‘Forgive 
me, sir.” 

The poor woman had the worst of the struggle, 
but she realized her obligations to a stronger per- 
son than herself, who was kind while he seemed 
cruel. © 





For the Companion, 


MOCK ORANGE. 


Where the Northern and the Southern airs 

Unite in skies of deeper bl 
blows a tree whose form and hue 
Is like to that the orange wears. 


Men say it mocks the orange tree— 
*Tis no reproach and brings nu shame, 
For those who see must soon exciaitn, 
How strangely sweet the mockery! 











It rivals in a winsome way 
The orange flower's pure delight, 
And watts upon the wings of night 
The spicy smell of far Cathay. 
With grateful heart a veil of white 
It pont throws on mother earth: 
When the stars smite down In silent mirth 
Its glossy leaves laugh back the light. 
Though loving best the Southern breeze, 
‘That sighs in numbers as it goes, 
It cheers the dreary wind that blows 
With purple lips from Northern seas. 
In the noon of night a song it sings. 
So sweet and low, so soft and clear, 
In sluraber oft, I ‘am I hear 
‘The flutter of a fairy's wings. 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
———+or —_—_ 
CATCHING SWORDFISH. 

An old skipper of a swordtishing schooner wae en- 
countered by a reporter of the New York Sun, just as 
he was landing a four-hundred-pound fish. ‘The skipper 
was in the vein fur gossiping, as fishermen usually are 
when home with a big catch, so the interview furnishes 
good reading. As a swordfish was swung from the 
fishing achooner to the wharf, the captain said: 


“That's what Icall a roarer! Jus 
over that sword. See how sharp it i 
the body—how the linea round up. The whole fish is 
made for apeed—a regular privateer. 

“Fine eating, too. They make the finest kind of 
steaks. The meat is white and rich and somewhat like 
a mackerel; in fact, they belong to the mackerel fam- 
ily, eo I'm told. It's great sport catching them, but 
get used to it like everything clee. 

"ve been in the business twenty-two years, and have 
caught some pretty big fish, I can tell you. 

*“The New England const ia the beat place for them, 
especially around the south of the Capes and to give 
you an idea of the importance of the business, about 
1,500,000 pounds are canght every year, worth abcut 
$200,000 jn round numbers. In the Mediterranean, 
around about Greece and Italy, the businces is nearly 
as good.” 

“Tow abont the stories of their running into ships?” 

“T ean vouch for one,” the captain replied. ‘In 1860 
I found myself in Ceylon, and wanting to get home, I 
shipped on the barque Maud bound for Liverpool. 

“We were browsing slong one day off the Bay of 
Blegay, and T was leaning on the weather cathead when 
1 to a kind of shock—Just the kind you feel when a ferry 
boat atrikes a picce of ice, only sharper—and the next 
minute there was ecmething thrashing about near the 
cutwater that I took to be a whale, but before the skip- 
per got for'ard it was gone. 

“We sounded the well that night, and the barque had 
made about six inches of water, and we kept the pumps 
a-going off and on, thinking that we had started a plank. 
Finally we put into Tynemouth, in the north of Eng- 
land, where the barque was owned, and went into 
the dry dock. 

“There they found, under the bilge, about ten inches 
of the aword of one of these fellows. It had gone 
through the copper, oak planking and all, and broken 
off short. 

“heard of another case where a ship was struck in 
the Indian Ocean, and waa damaged so that the owners 
came down on the insurance companies, who tried to 
get out by saying it was a put-up job; but they got 
Prof. Owen, the great English scientific man, into court, 
and he swore that not only did the swordfish do it, but 
they were as dangerous as a shot from a cannon. 

“] don't remember the exact words of his testimony, 
but he eaid the force of the blow was equal to so many 
hundred blows from a heavy sledge, or a twenty-four 
pound shot. Anyhow, they got the insurance.” 

-——_ ++ 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

‘We have read at least one laughable story of a green 
cook undertaking to boil “‘ewamp-seed” without know- 
ing how. Prentice Mulford (in the San Francisco 
Chronicle) tells another, of himself, while doing culinary 
duty in a California sand-bar camp, among the ‘“Forty- 
niners :” 

My experience taught me some things not thought of 
before. Once, while housekeeping, I bought a eack of 
rice. I had no idea then of the elastic and durable 
properties of rice. 

A sack looked small; but rice swells amazingly. 
When I put the rice on to boll the firat pot swelled up, 
forced off the lid and oozed over. 

‘Then I shovelled rice by the big spoonful into every- 
thing empty which I could find in the cabin. 

Still 1t swelled and oozed. Even the wash-basin was 
full of half-boiled rice. Still it keep on. I saw then 
that T had put in too much—far too much. 

‘The next time I tried half the quantity. That 
swelled, boiled up, boiled over and alxo oozed. I never 
saw such a remarkable grain. 

The third time I put far less to cook. Even then it 
aroae and filled the pot. The seeds looked minute and 
harmless enough before being soaked. * 

At last I became disgusted with rice. I looked at 
the sack. There was the merest excavation made in it 
by the quantity taken out. This alarmed me. With 
my gradually decreasing appetite for rice, T reflected 
and calculated that it wou'd take neven years on that 
bar ere I could eat all the rice in that sack. T saw itin 
imagination all boiled at once and filling the entire 
cubin. This determined me 1 shouldered the sack, 
carried it back to the store and said,— 

“See here! [ want you to exchange this cereal for 
something that won't ewell so in the cooking. I want 
to exchange it for somcthiug which ] can eat up in a 
reasonable length of time.” 

‘The storekeeper wax an obliging man. He took it 
back. But the reputation, the sting of buying an entire 
sack of rice, remained. The boys” had “spotted” the 
transaction. ‘The merchant had told them of it. 1 was 
reminded of that sack of rice years after. 


so ge 
A CHANCELLOR'S LAMENTATION. 

It is too late when a man discovers that the exccases 
of hia youth have mortgaged his physical powers be- 
yond their ability to redeem. He may lament, but hia 
lamentation will serve only asa warning to others. A 
writer In the Ledger illustrates this point by the follow- 
ing anecdote: 


Henley had been a bard drinker in his youth, anda 
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manhood. He was rnincd to the 
‘hancellor in the time of 
George I11., with his seat in the House of Lords. Hob- 
bling painfully along towards his seat in the House one 


fant liver in his carly 
supreme bench—became Lord C 





day, with a crutch and cane for support while suffering 
excruciatingly with the gout, he exclaimed,— 

Oh dear!” If] had known when I was younger that 
these legs would one day carry the Lord Chancellor of 
England, I'd have taken better care of them! Look out 
for yourselves, my youthful friends. If you tempt the 
fate, as 1 did, and'aa some of you are doing now, wil 
come! Itwillcome! Don't forget it!" 


ee ge 
SAVED BY AN ELEPHANT. 

An “old showman” tells the following exciting tory 
of his experience when connected with a well-known 
menagerie during an engagement at Smitbland, Ken- 
tucky. ‘After the exhibition was over,” he saya, ‘I 
passed into the menagerie to talk tothe watchman. 
From some cause he was absent from his post, and 
walked across the amphitheatre toward my old friend 
the elephant to give him an apple, for we were the best 
of friends. He was one of the largest elephants I ever 
saw, and was as good-natured as he was large. 


T was about half across the ring when I heard a 
growl, and looking around, saw to my horror one of 
the lions out of his cage and approaching me in a 
crouching manner, ready for a spring. 

I theught of a thousand things in a moment, and 
among them I must have regretted perpetrating #0 many 
old worn-out jokes at the performance that night. I had 
xufficient presence of mind to realize my dangerous sit. 
uation and to know that it required the utmoat caution 
to extricate myself from it. 

One hasty motion on my part and I would be in the 
jawa of the monster. felt that my only hope was the 
clepbant, if I could reach him, but he was chaiped by 
the foot and could not reach me. 

Nearer and nearer came the lion, waving hie tail in a 
manner that meant business. If I turned my back, he 
would spring; if I took my eyes from him, I was lost. 

It.was a terrible moment. I glided backwards swiftly 
as I dared. I had another fear. I feared stumbling 
back warde, and knew if I did fall, I would never rise, 
but that where I fell I would make a meal for that lion. 

AslI neared the elephant I saw that the lion under. 
stood my movementa and fearing he would be balked of 
his prey, he prepared to bring the matter to acrisis. I 
then anw that I had but one hope, and that was to rush 
with all my speed to the elephant. 

I think I must have jumped twenty feet when I 
turned, and I know the lion jumped thirty, but he just 
misacd me. 

How I completed the race 1 do not know. I only 
knew that the clephant’s trunk was around my waist 
and he wae lifting me up on hishead. Ionly knew 
that I was saved. 

A ROMPING EMPEROR. 

There is an old saying which intimates that the man 
who is never a fool ia always a fol. The meaning of 
the seeming paradox {¢ brought out by the following 
anecdotes told in the New York Ledger. Leopold IL., 
Emperor of Germany, was the father of sixteen chil- 
dren; and a happy father he was. 


It in related of him that a certain ambaseador from a 
foreign court having been directed to the emperor's 
closet by an usher, broke in upon Leopold while fat 
upon the carpet with two children riding upon his legs, 
while he tossed a third in the air, laughing the while in 
high glee. 

Upon beholding his visitor, he scrambled to hia feet, 
and observing that the man looked wouder-stricken, be 
asked him if he was a father. 

“No, your majesty, I bave not that pleasure,” the 
atnbuxsador replied. 

“Ah! then wait until that supreme bliss is your. 
When it is, come to me, and if then you are surprised 
at eceing me at play with my children, I will give you 
hberty to publish my folly to all the world.”” 

On another occasion a foreign ambassador who had 
come to treat upon an important matter having to do 
with the welfare of the masses, and who chanced to 
find Leopold engaged in boisterous play with his chil. 
dren, was impolitic and impolite enough to remark upup 
it disapprovinuly. 

Perhaps you think it beneath the dignity of a great 
ruler?” said the emperor. 
‘he ambaysador anawered that he certainly did. 

Leopold then asked him if he was a father. He re 
plied coarsely in the affirmative, and indicated that he 
thought it could be no concern of his imperial host at 
any rate, Upon thiethe emperor refused flatly to treat 
with him. ihe would not listen toa word. Said he,— 

“The father who feels not a tender love for his own 
children is not fit to treat the welfare of mine." 


———__+er—__ 
PIGEON ENGLISH. 


Here is a Chinese version of the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, which was read at a festival of the Chinese 
Sunday schools in New York: 


A man, he two sons. Son speak he to father; father 
he got money; give some he; father he take it ail right. 
1 just now give you half. He give him half; he go long 
way—like me come China to New York. 

No be carcful of money, use too much; money all 
gone; he very hungry. He went to man. He want 
work, he say, all right; he tell him to feed pigs. He 
give pigs beans; he eat with pigs himeelf. 

He just now talk, “My father he rich man—too much 
money. What for me stay here hungry? I want to go 
back and see my father. sy, to him, I very bad. fe 
knows I bad. Emperor [God] see I bad. ‘No be son, 
me be coolie.” 

He go back ; long way, father sec him. He take him 
on the neck. "The son say, “I very bad. I just now no 
be your eon; I cooli 

Hin father talkey to boy, and say, “Get handsome 
coat; give he ring, give be shoes; bring fat cow—kill 
him, give him to eat.” 

They very xlad. He all saroe dead, just now come 
back alive; he lost; he get back. 

Number one son come. He hear music; he tell ser- 
vant, “What for they make music?” 

He say, “Your brother come back; your father very 
glad he no sick; he kill fat cow.” 

Number one son very angry; he no go inside: ve 
angry. Father he come out; he say, ‘No no be angry 

Number one son he say, “I stay all time by father: 
never make him angry. My father never kill one fat 
cow forme. My brother he very bad; he use money 
too much; he have fat cow and music. 

Father say, “You no understand; he yore dead: he 
now come to life; he lost, he now come Kk.” They 


make music. 
—_———_+o+____ 
A _80-CALLED wit was once talking to one of our wise 


professors. 
"he sald, “I do not believe what J do 




































































“As for me, 
not understand. 
“Do you understand,” objected the professor, “how 
it is that fire will soften butter, but will harden an egg?” 
0, air.” 
“Yet you believe in an omelet!”—French Journal. 








A YANKEE physician was lecturing lately on the ig- 
norance of peuple of their own complainis, and said 
that a young lady once asked him what his next lecture 
would be upon, and being told the “Circulation of the 
Blood,” replied that she should certainly attend, for 
ake had been troubled with that complaint for a long 
ume. 


BEN FRANKLIN’S mother-in-law hesitated about per- 
mitting her daughter to roarry a printer, as there were 
already two printing offices in the United States, and 
abe wae uncertain whether the country would support 
a third. 
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For the Companion, 


BUTTERFLY AND BABY BLUE. 
Butterfly and Baby Blue, 
Did you come together 
Floating down the summer skies, 
In the summer weather? 
Seems to me you're much allke, 
Alry, fairy creatures, 
Though I small resemblance find 
In your tiny features! 


Butterfly has gauzy wings, 
Bright with jewelled splendor; 
Baby Blue has pink-white arma, 
Rosy, warm, and tender. 
Butterfly has golden rings, 
Charming each beholder; 
Baby wears a knot of blue 
On each dimpled shoulder, 


Butterfly is never still, 
Always in a flutter; 
And of dainty Baby Blue 
The same truth I utter! 
Butterfly on happy wing 
In the sunshine dances; 
Baby Blue for sunshine has 
Mother's smiles and glances! 


Butterfly seeks honey dew 
Ina lily palace; 

Baby Blue tinds nectar sweet 
In a cnow-white chalice. 

Butterfly will furl ats wings 
‘When the air grows colder; 

While dear Baby Blue will be 
Just a trifle older! 


Ah! the days are growing short, 
Soon the birds will leave us, 
‘And of all the garden flowers 
Cruel frost bereave us. 
Butterfly and Baby Blue 
Do not go together, 
Sailing through the antumn skies, 
Tn the autumn weather! 
dunia C. R. Dorr. 





———+or 
For the Companion, 
CLOVER. 

Clover Bartlett has grown to be such a fats 
com monplace creature that you would never 
imagine she had passed through perilous ad- 
ventures, She never talks about it either; 
but then, cows never are very talkative, so, I 
suppose it is hardly to be expected. 

In the first place she appeared in a strange 
manner. 

It was one morning in May, just after the 
dew was dry, leaving every flower and every 
spear of grass fresh and blooming for the day, 
that Polly and Dolly Bartlett started out for 
a walk. 

There was plenty ofroom te walk. No strects 
and carriages and dangerous crossings and crowds 
of people. Just grass and flowers, in every direc- 
tion, for it was in a broad prairje country where 
these children lived. 

They were so busy picking the purple May- 
flowers that grew so thickly here that they wan- 
dered clear to tue ‘clover patch,” a long half-mile 
from the house, and Dolly almost stumbled over 
something white lying there. She jumped back 
ina hurry, and the white thing jumped up, when 
it proved to be a beantiful white calf. Every hair 
of her fine silky coat was perfectly spotless, the 
only bit of color about her being her pink mouth 
and great soft brown eyes, that looked at the 
children with quite as much surprise as they re- 
garded her. 

She was such a gentle little creature, too, that 
Dolly walked right cloge to her side, and was 
stroking and petting her to her heart’s content, 
when old Brindle, the cow, came along. 

Now Brindle was feeling very sorrowful, be- 
cause her haby-calf that she was so fond of had 
died only the day before. So when she saw this 
lonely stranger, she ran to her at once, and lowed 
and licked her, giving her the warmest kind of a 
cow-welcome, and adopted her from that moment. 

Polly and Dolly, feeling sure she would stay 
with such good company, ran home as fast as 
they could go to tell mother all about it. ‘Where 
ever did it come from, mother?” asked Dolly. 
“Don’t you believe it just springed out of the 
gronnd ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Bartlett. “There was 
a large drove of oxen and cows and calves driven 
through here last night, long after you were 
asleep. They had travelled hundreds of miles, 
and were going away on to the Black Hills, 
and this little calf was probably among them, and 
was so tired it could not go any further.” 

“And now she can never catch up with the herd 
and we may keep her!” exclaimed Dolly, skip- 
ping about with delight. “What shall we name 
her, Polly? It must be something long and beau- 
tifal, because she came in the night, so kind of 
majestic.” 

“You don’t mean majestic at all, Dolly. It is 
mysterious you want to say,” said Polly, who was 
two years older, and so knew more abont the 
meaning of words. 

“Pshaw! I don’t think it makes much differ- 
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with ‘m,’” Dolly replied, who was proud of her 
spelling. “Let's name the calf Clorinda Junietta 
Isabella.” 

But Polly said it would be so hard to call such 
a long name when they happened to be in a hurry, 
and proposed to take the first part and make it 
Clover, because she was found in the clover, and 
looked like a great white clover herself. 

A happy life Clover led after that, in that great 
field that seemed to stretch away to the sky. 
Every day towards noon, when the sun grew hot, 
Brindle would call her adopted daughter and go 
down to a brook that ran through a ravine close 
by, and then Clover waded in the water or lay in 
the shade of the willows that bordered it, and at 
sunset they came peacefully home again. 

At last there came a night when Brindle came 
home alone, and in a very unhappy frame of mind 
too, lowing and making a dreadful noise, and 
Polly, who was standing by the barn-yard gate, 
with something in a basin, especially nice, for her 
pet, was miserable 100, and she and Dolly went 
out and searched till dark; and then they went to 
bed and would have cried all night if they could 
have kept awake. 

“It all comes of giving her such a common 
name,” sighed Dolly, between her. tears; “we 
might have known she wouldn’t like it. I don't 
believe she was a regular calf any way, but just a 
fairy playing calf awhile, and her feelings were 
hurt by being called after such common stuff; 
and now she has gone away and we'll never see 
her any more,” and her tears burst forth afresh. 

“I don’t believe there is any such thing as 
fairies,” answered Polly ; ‘and if there was, they’d 
be a good deal more likely to play bird or butter- 
fly than a calf, though Clover didn’t -have any 
mean kicky ways like most calves. I’m afraid she 





was too good to live, and has just tumbled in aj 
deep place in the brook and drowned.” | 





ANION. 


All this time old Brindle was acting very 
strangely, following the children about whenever 
they were out doors, rubbing her nose in their 
hands and looking at them with such sorrowfal 
eyes that Polly rather thought that cow knew 
what had become of Clover. “Only think,” she 
added, “‘how dreadful it must be for her if she has 
seen an clephant or a mermaid carry her off, and 
will always have it to think of!” 

It was no use for Polly to explain that there 
are no wild elephants in this country and no mer- 
maids anywhere, for Dolly fully believed in mer- 
maids and dragons and giants and all the other 
wonders in her fairy-book. 

“Dolly,” exclaimed Polly, saddenly, ‘I do be- 
lieve that cow wants us to come with her; just see 
how she keeps stopping and looking around at us; 
Iet’s follow and see where she’ll go.” So they ran 
along after Brindle, and she led them straight toa 
place behind the barn where Mr. Bartlett had 
commenced to dig a well the year before, but for 
some reason had given it up when it was only six 
feet deep, and then the grass had grown up around 
and hidden it, and no one had thought of it since. 

There, in the bottom of this gloomy hole, lay 
Clover, all in a heap,—her beautiful coat all soiled 
with clay, and her eyes staring up at the little spot 
of blue sky so far above her head! 

She was tired enough looking at that. Polly 
ran for her father, and he just jumped down and 
lifted her out in his arms, when every one was 
rejoiced to find she wasn’t hurt a bit, only a little 
stiff and very hungry, and you may be sure she 
was well waited upon, and when she had eaten all 
she could, the white coat was brushed till it was 
perfectly snowy again, and Polly put a band of 
bright Indian bead-work around her neck, and 
said she looked handsome enough to dine with the 
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For the Companion. 


For the Companion. 
IN SUMMER-TIME. . 
‘There's a yellow bird perched on a thistle, 
A beetle asleep on the ground; 
In the woods the vireos whistle, 
And the brown-back woodpeckers pound. 
There's a butterfly poised on a clover, 
A heron that stands by the lake; 
A swallow and a red red rover, 
A daisy and a widea-wake. 
There’s a bobolink down by the meadow, 
A robin on the bough of a tree; 
A bat that files like a shadow, 
And a phebe that calle to me. 
‘There's a kingfisher down by the river, 
A brown thrush hidden in the hedge; 
‘There's an aspen all of a quiver, 
And a fern at the water's edge. 
Some speak in the clearest of voices, 
And some say never a word; 
Yot each in ite way rejoices, 


‘Though never a sound be beard. 
H.R. D. 


oe a eee 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A QUARREL. 

“I shan't!” shrieked Lou. 

“Tshall!” shrieked Jule. 

“Then I won’t play,” said Lou, with an angry 
pout, “and you're the meanest girl that ever lived, 
80 there !” 

A window slid softly up somewhere behind the 
honeysuckles. 

“Children,” called grandmamma, “come here a 
moment.” 

They obeyed shamefacedly enough. Grand- 
mamma, dear, gentle grandmamma, had only 
since Uncle Charlle’s death come to live at the 
farm, and the girls, though they had learned to 
love her very dearly, stood a little in awe of her. 

But they went straight in and stepped one to 
either side of her high-backed chair. 

“Well,” said grandmamma, kindly. 

“I wanted to play keep store,” volunteered Jule. 

‘And I wanted to play house,” said Lou. 

Grandmamma smiled, and closed a wrinkled 
hand over the small brown one on each chair-arm. 

“And so you quarrelled,” she said. ‘Would 





ence; they are both big words and both begin 


you like a little story ?” 





A TASTE FOR ART. 





“Oh yes'm!” cried Lou and Jule exactly to- 
gether; and then they hooked their little fingers 
above grandmamma’s head and wished. What 
makes girls always do that, I wonder? Boys 
never do. 

“A long time ago,” began grandmamma, “there 
lived in far-away England two maiden sisters. 
They were all alone in the world and very wealthy ; 
and as time went on, and they grew gray and 
wrinkled with years, they began to think of death 
and of what they would do with their money. 

“At length they decided to build a church of 
solid stone, which might endure for centuries and 
tell the name and fame of the Orme sisters to fa- 
ture generations. The stone was quarried and 
the builders came. Then whether tower or spire 
should adorn their church, the sisters could not 
agree. 

“They wrangled and argued for days and 
months,—neither would yield; and in the end 
each had her way. The tower and spire were 
erected side by side. 

“There they stand through storm and shine as 
they have stood for ages; the square, strong tow- 
er and the slender, tapering spire,—a quarrel fixed 
in stone. And the story of those two stubborn 
sisters is told to strangers who visit tke place over 
and over again.” 

Grandmamma paused. Lou apd Jule looked 
across into each other’s eyes and laughed. 

“Weren't they funny ?” said Lou. “We'll play 
store if you’d rather, Jule.” 

“And then we'll play house,” said Jule. 

So the sun shone again. But they lost the wish: 
for, you know, if one speaks before one is asked a 
question, the charm is broken. A.C. 


+o —___ 


Litt.e ALnert had for many weeks added to 





his nightly petitions, “God bless President 
Garfield, and make him well again.” One night 
there came up a sudden and violent storm just 
as the little boys were going to bed. Albert, in 
great trouble, remembered that his favorite hen 
was left out exposed to the storm. He was silent 
for a moment, then turning to his cousin he said, 
“Harry, you pray for the President, and I will 
pray for the hen.” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


‘The wholeie a famous occurrence which took place in 
a large city in England, carly in September in 1666. 

The 4, 9, 18, 7, 11, 3, 17 {# a toller in the harvest field. 
The 12, 10, 8 is a email point. ‘The 2, 16, 5, 61a wages. 
The 16, 13, 14, 1 1s a fountain. 


2. 
PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 





A true saying. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Take one word from each quotation, and, placed 
in order, the initial letters of the words will name 
8 noted man, who was born on the 4th day of 
September, B.C, 520, Their final letters ‘will 
give the name of the country of which he ts eaid 
to have been the greatest lyric poet. 

The quotations are from H. H.'s “Verses.” 

April weeps while these are so gay ,— 

eeps like a tired child who had, 

Playing with flowers, lost its way. April. 

Yet shall their dead lips tell to these 

Who find them secrets mighty to prevail, 

On fasther, darker, icler seas, 

“An Arctic Quest. 

No name as yet my baby has, 

Her rosy hands are just uncurled. 

‘A Mother's Kurewell to a Voyager. _ 


So young their eyes still wear 
‘The look with which young children trust and 
dare. Two Comrades. 


For years in realms of more than Arctic snow 
My heart has lingered. An Arctic Quest. 


Ah me! last Spring 
Just here I heard, in passing by, 
"That rare bird sing. The Way to Sing. 
4. 
ILLUSTRATED HOURGLASS. 





Arrange the symbole in the following order, as num- 
bered in the picture: 
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The central letters, spelled downward, form the 
name of acommon amusement. 
BERTHA. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Patron Saint of cripples and beggars. Partial 
answers: St. Giles, London, poor, as a friend, bar, 
Cripplegate. 

2. Lesson.—1, Preposterous. 2, Management. 3, 
Surrounded. 4, Conveniences. 5, Peppered. 6, Pro- 
prietor. 7, Accommodate. 8, Architecture.+ 9, Mod- 
elled. 10, Commission. 

8. Lace, acer, lacerated, ace, la, Ted, at, rate, cerate. 

4. Clandestine.—Clan, la, land, an, and, Andes, de. 
des, est, at., tin, tine, in, ne. 

5. Chest, pictures, aldeboard, mat, chair, eofa, table, 
stove, stool, bracket, hat-rack, bed, grate, lamp, lounge, 
stand, book-case, ottoman, desk, trunk, sewing machine, 
bureau, clock, giass, settee, crib, shelf, tidy, whatnot, 
organ, 

6. Washington, Wilmington, Kingston, Princeton, 
Eaton, Farmington, Newton, Huntington, Easton, 
Trenton, Dayton, Burlington. 
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POISONED BY LEAD. 

The following, in the main, ix a typi 
sixteen years a family has been supplied with water 
through a lead pipe, froma well a short distance from 
the house. . 

For the last two years the mother has shown distinct 
marks of Iead-poisoning—pains in arma, fect and abdo- 
men; constipation; Joss of power in hands and feet, 
until completely disabled ; fingers and toes tightly bent 
inward; blue line on the gums. 

‘The father has had nausea, vomiting and abdominal 
pains for some yeara, and his gums now have a well- 
marked blue line. Boarders in the family have been 
chronic invalids, with undefined symptom ‘Three 
children, aged four, six and ten, are in good health. 

Here we have undoubted instances of lead-poisoning, 
and yet the cause was in operation over a dozen years 
before the ¢ ta showed themeclves, or at least, at- 
tracted epecial attention. The children born within 
that time appear perfectly healthy, though in thelr 
earliest years they may have been protected by their 
dict, insamuch ag milk neutralizes the ¢1 of lead. 

Lead ie one of the cumulative poisons. The minute 
qQ ica daily accumulate in the system until it is 
charged with the poison. Asin the above xome 
persons may drink such water for months and even 
years with apparent impunity, and then find that dain. 
age has been done that ia past all eure. 

It should be remembered that the purer the water, 
the greater its power to dissolve lead; and the longer 
the water remains in a pipe, the greater the quantity of 
lead dissolved. For this reason there Is special danger 
in water brought in lead pipes to a village or a house 
from a distant spring. 

In our cities, no water should be drank that has stood 
all night in the connecting pipes. The danger is slight 
where the water is being frequently drawn through the 
day. No water should be drank frum Jead-lined tanks 
in the upper part of the house. 
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LIVING FOR APPEARANCES. 

Many persons ar made miserable by anxiety to ap- 
pear in better xucial positions than those in which they 
actually belong. ‘They are constantly asking, ‘What 
will Mr, Grundy ray?” or living In dread of some 
myeterlous “Mrs. Harrie.” An amusing illustration of 
this demoralizing ambition to keep up appearances was 
witnessed in Lisbon some years ago by an American 


family. 


‘A Portuguere official, whore pay was small, lived 
with his family ina flat. Wife, sister and children were 
as pretentious as poor. They were dirty, but showy. 
The wife would go about the house in oid and slovenly 
clothes. But when a fine day invited to a promen: 
she would cover her dirty calico dress with an cle 
blue satin clonk trimmed with ermine, decorate her 
head with ribbons, ber hair having been dressed by 
a barber, and walk forth followed by the maids hired 
for the occasion at so much an hour. 

Every day, about dinner-time, the table would be sct 
in the parlor with clean damask cloth and napkins, 
picces of bread, silver forks nd spoons and handsome 
wine-glasses and goblets. ‘Thus it stood for an hour or 
more, #0 that visitors might suppose that the family 
were in the habit of dining in elegant style. 

But they never did sit down to this table. When 
the hour in which the visitors called had passed, all the 
fine things were removed and laid away for the exhibi- 
tion of to-morrow. ‘The family then repaired to the 
Kitchen, seating themselves on the floor, xround a huge 
earthen pan filled with a stew, each one dipped therein 
a apoon and thus they dined. 

‘This family, like many in this country, had not dis- 
covered that the secret of happiness is to be content 
with the little one has. 


pas aeee eae ea 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 

One cannot always wear woollen, it may besaid. But 
awriter in the Portland Transcript makes a plea for to- 
tal abstinence from “cotton aprons,” which ts worth 
considering in view of accidents to womep and chil- 
dren by fire. The writer says: 

I went to the kitchen to dry an overcoat. My niece’s 
servant stood at the table ironing. As I passed her I 


saw tears dropping upon the garment the girl was iron- 
ing. 






































































‘Have you any bad news from home, Bridget?” 

No, sir: but'this apron I am ironing makes me cry 
for the darlint thats gone. It's the apurne, sir, that 
burns the poor childer. 

“At my last place there wasn little boy, and he waa 
that after matches that hia father locked them up and 
only gave them vut by lite, and no one knew how he 
gotit, but there was found a burned match on the floor, 
and his apurn a-blazing over his denr little head, an’ 
his hair ah a-fire right before me eyes, an’ [ canght up 
the ironing-blanket tbat waa ona chair to smother the 
dlaze, and screamed to hia mother a-making pics ahind 
}iim, and she fell on the floor in @ faint, and that’s 











how,” and the tender-heartetl srtal girl bro broke down and 
left the room. 

Tasked my nicce about it. “Ob yer, that was dread- 
ful; poor Mrs. Lincoln's little boy.” 

“And do you let your children wear cotton aprons?” 

“Yes, they are so pretty and convenient.” 

“Pretty! convenient! and so you set fire-traps for 
them because they are so pretty!" 


— 


SURPRISED. 

A hunter’s state of mind is thut of Micawber’s—he is 
waiting for something “to turn up,” and something did 
turn up to Bradford, Phelps and Payson, three duck- 
hunters of Indiana. They hid ina field near the river 
bank and waited for game. A flock of ducks svon ap- 
peared and the men agreed in whispers to fire simulta- 
neously. 


So absorbed were the sportamen that they failed to sce 
a wild bull, just from the banks of the Rio Grande, ap- 
proach, with nose in the air, and curiously eye them 
from his position on a neighboring hillock. 

‘The flock tlew within range and the three guns were 
discharged at the same instant. ‘The bull, accepting 
the noise of the guns ax a challenge, bellowed furiously 
and charged down hill, while the hunters ran toward the 
river at the top of their «peed. 

Payson and Bradford were go fleet of foot that they 

ir companion and escaped by running into 
the water waist deep. 

Phelps saw that the mad animal was upon him, and 
he was about to come to buy when a tall, hollow stump 
presented itself, Into the stump he leapedand erouched 
down. 

Just as he got inside, the beast, thundering along over 
the meadow, struck the stump full tilt. ‘Phe rotten 
roots gave way, and stump aud man rolled down the 
incline Into the water. 

Payson and Bradford ran to the reacue and Phelps 
was extricated. The wild ‘Texan nm bellowing along 
the shore at some distance below, and the hunters made 
tracks up strean, 
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LOST CONFIDENCE. 

To be “exactly like” does not prove that a thing is 
identical. Circumstantial evidence Is not the most trust- 
worthy evidence. A lawyer in Central New York gives 
the following as an illustration : 


My client sued a neighbor for the alleged killing of a. 
favorite dog. ‘The proof consisted in the mysterious: 
disappearance of the animal, and the possession of a 
dog's whin by the defy » Which, after considerable 
argument, was brought into court in evidence. 

Tt was marked ina singular manner, and was posi- 
tively identified, with many tears, by the  plaintifl's 
wife and daughter as the undoubted integument of the 
deceased Bose. 

In summing up to the jury, I was in the midst of a 
highly-colored picture of the Virtues of the. deceased 
and of the love of the children for their four-foote 
friend, when I was interrupted by a slight disturbance 
in the crowd near the door of the little schvol-house 
which served as court house. 

Looking around, [saw my client's youngest aon, a 
tow-headed urchin of twelve, coming forward with a 
dog whoxe skin was the exact counterpart of the one 
putin evidence. The dog wed his tail with good 
natured composure, and the bey cried, in his childish 
treble. 

“1 
























































» Bose has come home.” 

athered up my Ia woks and retreated, and T 
have neve 1 perfec onfidence in circumstantial evi- 
dence since.—-Hurper'a Magazine. 
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_ TWO OVERSIGHTS, 

“Our eufercd brother” scema to be improving in 
thoughtfulness from association with his white brethren, 
The Detroit Free Press tells of a black diamond which 
was too hard for a while sharper to cut: 


One of the stall-keepers at the Central Market ha 
basket of vegetables to go to a house on Fort Str 
east, yesterd 
was hanging around for a job, hi 

“Here, old ke this bas 
Street and I will give y 

‘The colored brother closed. f 
upon his return, after a suspiciously 
man handed him the two halves of a green melon, 
promised you a melon, and here it fs," he 
clapped the halves together. 

“But dat mellyou baint ripe, boss.” 
“Can't help that. [didn't specify that I would give 
you a ripe one.” 

“Dat's 8o, boss; but T didn't specify what time dis 
eummer IT should tote dat basket up dar, either, an’ T 
kinder reckoned dat it was best to leave it in a lumbet 
yard till I saw de size and color of de mejlyon. "Pears 
like T haint much behind in dis trade 

He had a ripe melon under his arm as he started off 
to finish his errand. 
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CORK. 


It may interest our readers to know something of 
cork, that light, elastic and useful bark: 


The layer develops itself under the epidermis of the 
cork-oak. This tree, which belongs to the region of the 
Mediterranean, 8 very abundant in Spain, Italy, the 
south of France and Algeria, where it alone forms con- 
siderable forests. 

up to the age of twelve yeara, the tree produces a 
hard, irregular, tough kind of cork, which can only be 
used for floata or buoys; but afte ‘this is care! fully re 
moved, a new layer forms itself, which, being no longer 
compressed by the epidermis, is regularly developed, 
and grows the true cork for bottles. 

Tn about ten years it wains the necessary thickness, 
when it fa cut round the trunk at the top and bottom, 
and by vertical incisions, etripped off in planks, whieh 
are xent to market. The game operation ia repeated 
every ten years; xo that a single tree gives in a hun. 
dred and fifty years twelve or fourteen harvest, pro- 
ducing a revenue better than any land can afford to the 
owner. 
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CONSIDERATE, 
Among the humorous stories told of wives: whose 
temper is not the gentlest, Is this one: 


“T give and bequeath to Mary. my wife, the aum o* 
one hunder’ pound a year,” said an old farmer. “Is 
that written down, master?” 

“Yeu,” replicd the lawyer. “But she ts not so old: 
ehe may marry again. Won't you make any change in 
that cake? Most people do.” 

Ay, do they?” said the farmer. “Well, write again, 
and say that if my wife marries a T will give and 
bequeath to her the sum of two hunder’ pounds a year. 
That'll do, won't it, master?” 

“Why, it's juet doubling the sum she would have if 
she remained unmarried,” eaid the lawyer; “it’s gener- 
ally the other way—the legacy is lessened if the widow 
marries aguin.” 

“Ay,” gaid the farmer, “but him as geta her'll de- 
sarve it.” 
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“Avconon will clean silver.” Yes, alcohol, well 
stuck to, will clean all the silver you have—out of your 
pocket, 


Dip you ever notice how things get in your way 
when you're in a hurry? A Boston woman told her 
husband that a runaway horse was going by. He 
jumped #0 quick he sprained his knee, and in his frantic 
haste fell over two chairs and skinned his shinn, stepped 
on the dog, upset the table with books and a droplte it 
on it, ran againat hia wife and hurt her, and got to the 











window just as they were stopping the horse two blocks 
uway, round the corner. 








When you go home late, take a bottle of German Corn 
Remover to your wife and it will make her happy. 25cts. 
Sarg ss 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is of great benefit to pastors when run down by long- 


continued braiu-work, ~ (Com. 
—— + 


Dr. Prence’s “Pleasant Purgative Pellets” are sugar- 
coated and inclosed i glass bottles, their virtucs belng 
thereby preserved uniinpaired for any length of time, In 
any climate, su that they are always fresh and rel 
No cheap wooden or pasteboard boxes. By dru 
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HIRES eset: 


druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts, 
E. HIKES, Manufacturer, 48N.Delaware A 


CHICAGO SCALE | co, 


s] South Jefferse 

Ton Wage 
Tittle Detectives 83. 
_ All Seales Warranted. Special te 


The Album Writer’s Friend, 
Containing nearly 300 Chojec Gems of Poetry and Prose 
suitable for writing In Autograph Albums.” something 
that everybody Wants. Gb pages, paper cover: y 
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hand: y bound in cloth, Mpreehts., Malled.o 
of pri “Address, Ogilvie & Co. 27 Rose street, 
York. P.O. Box 






BEATTY'S D8GANS "2 

sets reeds y $65. 

Pinnos $125 up. Riiatvate ed Ca PRE: 

Address BEATTY WwW 

Agente wanted, @5 a day made 

A selling ne V HOUSEHOLD 

} SARE LAMPS and PLAT- 

pore AMILY SCALE, Weigh 
Ibs. ‘Ils at $1.50, 

ith St. St Clncinuatt, O. oO 


Printing wg Presses 


75 cents to S175. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cea us. 
GO kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cta. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
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“THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated W iol and PL 
dowelry, Pearls aml Precious Sto! PChains, & 
tac Indexical Silver Soap, Sample by wail 
Vite Tullet Soaps 3) ols, 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO, Boston, Mass, 


25 Imported usefal 
Household Art 

for Samples aud Ag 
ents catalogue for a 
fac pram te pmy pnrare ate! packing to all those 
who mention thik s paper, London Impo: 
¢ 26 4th Avo 
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Self-Inking. only 88. 
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WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Butchers, 

SRS OF ATL. Ls KINDS. 

Thecus 

stamp for 

list, CHE * 
Boston, Mass. 


POVERTY AND DISTRESS. 

That poverty which produces the greatest distress ts 
not of the purse, but of the blood, Deprived of its rich= 
hess it becomes secant and watery, a condition termed 
anemia in med writings, Given th comel ithe vd 
serofulous swellings and sores, gene nd nervous de= 
Hility, loss of flesh and appetite, weak Inns, throat dis 
nd consumption, are aueng the 
from thin, poor 
Medieal Discovery,” 
nd cures these graveattvetions, 
od liver oil, and is harmless $n 
n, yet powerful to cure. By 
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Iy more nutritive than 
any condition of the syst 
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Sold by all Respectab! 





NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SEPT. 8, 1881. 


Now | Open! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 


GRAND EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


New England Manofactrers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute 


Is_now open in the specially-constructed Ex- 
hibition Building, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, and will continue until 
NOVEMBER, 1881, 


represents New England Art, Industry, and 
rhe Exhibition building {% a permanent 

he largest In the United States, alone 
diuission fee to visit, ylelding, with annexes, 
1 acres of floor space. and containing Offices, 
Restaurants and Halls, one capable of seating over 
100.000 people. 

Artistic, grand, beautiful, 
Exhibitio 
tennial, 

The Exhibition building and contents are owned by 
the exhibitors. therefore the low price of admission— 
265, centa—renders it a popular educator, 

‘The Metropolitan horse-cars run (row Seollay Square 
direet to the Exhibition building, 

Promenade concert (select music) every afternoon 
and evening. 


THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct, 27, Wer, and Feb. 5, 1881. 





and full 
Resoures 












enious and instructive 
Tivalling in many ways the famous Cen- 








The ever tuereasing popularity of this 
most sensible hy elenie garment fully war- 
rants us In making ay carnest request to 
alll who have never worn the Union 
Under Flannels, that they will not allow 
anether season fo pass. Without pur 
{ng a set of these sults and giving th 
falr trial. Ladies who have tried then 
sty that nothing would Induce thens te 
reiurn to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers, and furthermore that it 1s 












i diticult to express in words the feeling 
of case and comfort derived from were 
Jug thee sults, ‘Their universal verdict 5. 
) ry them once, and you will never 


want to wear the others.’ 
Ry refercuce to the drawing. it will be 
nd drawers are in one, being knitted 
anufucture, forming a con 
thous garment frov zo the wrists and ankles, 
clothing the whole body ev and fitting it clos 

‘These flannels are nianufuctured expressly for us 
from the finest white cashmere and imerine, and alse 
j in cheaper grades. 

In ordering, send for one size larger than fs usuaily 
worn th ordinary vests; or if the person 1s umusnalls 
tallor fully J send for two sizes burger, Fur 

ample: ‘If a kely usually wears a No. a2 Vest. she 
mid want a No. G4 Suit or, ifvery tall or stout, it 
would be safer to order a No. 


PRICE LIST. 
Ladies’ 1 In Fall and Wint 
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~_ MERINO. _ 
Cut and Seamed. 
“ MERINO. 
Full Fashioned. 
CASHMERE, 
Full Fashtoned.|_ 










IN BIZES. [2828 30 20a 36/38 
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{| MERINO, 
\Cut and Seamed. 
CASHMERE. 
Full Fashtoned. 
Ladies’, In Sum 
P —heran, PER 
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“MERINO. 
‘Cutand Seamed.! 
M 
Full Fashioned. 


The Union Unde ia may be found at 
Leadiug Dry Goods Stores throughout the country, 
Will be forwarded by us to any part of the United Siates 

1, postaue prepaid, on receipt of price. 
mittance should be sent by P.O, Order, or Register- 
ed Letter, Address 
GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Cireulars. Please mention this paper 






































For Beauty or relat Saving Labor. 
liness, Durab! & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 
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WALKER 


-= THE BEST 


WASHER. 


Warranted for re Years, and satisfaction guaranteed z 


money refunded. 


The Best, most Efficient, and most 


Durable Washer in the world, It has no rival, and is 
the only machine that will ‘wash perfectly clean tofthout 


ie cae be used in any sized tub, or sbifted from 


one one tu to anotherjin a moment. Is so simple and easy 
to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years 
old can do the work. 1t is made of Galvanized Fron, and 
ig the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons and injury toclothes. 
Exclusive territory. Retail price $8.00. Agents’ sample, $3.50, Also the 
AGENTS WANTED Sclebrated Keystone OTe es Manufacturers’ loweat price, Circulars 


free. Refer to editor of this puper. 





‘ASHER CO., Erie, Pa, 
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For the Companion. 


AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
In Ning Cuaprers. — Cuapter V. 

Just as the classes were forming after Miss Marks 
had concluded that Miss Payson should not be 
punished for tripping Hester, Miss Brown ex- 
claimed, ‘One moment, 
Miss Marks; there is 
another matter wequir- 
ing your attention. Last 
night two of the young 
ladies were observed 
walking in the garden 
with two young gentle- 
men, long after the 
doors were locked. And 
those young ladies 
hwoke into the house 
and cwept to their beds 
when the west of the 
house were asleep. Who 
the culpwits are we- 
be mains to be known.” 

“I wonder who it 
could have been,” whis- 
Ooh pered Marcia to Bella, 
mS who, although very 

= white, could hardly 
AST. keep from giggling. 

“Are you perfectly 
correct, Miss Brown ?” 
asked Miss Marks, with 
A grave face. 

“Perfectly corwect,” 
aes said Miss Brown. 

“This is something 
very serious,” said Miss 
Marks, taking her seat 
again. “The young la- 
dies who were guilty of 
this offence,” she said, 
breaking the silence af- 
ter a few moments, 
“know how grievously 
they have violated the 
rules. I hope they will 
come to me at once and 
make an explanation.” 

“They never will in 
the world, Miss Marks,” 
said Miss Brown, in an undertone. 

“Pray be quiet, Miss Brown,” said Miss Marks, 
in the same tone. “I hope,” she added aloud, 
“that the care I have spent on my pupils has not 
been so wasted that any two of them will allow 
all the others to remain under this suspicion.” 
But nobody moved, or voluntcered reply. 

Eee “Of course, you are aware, Miss Marks,” said 
oT Miss Brown, “that there is another person who 
ee knows all about it. Hester Stanley,” she contin- 
ued, as Miss Marks turned on her with a look of 
wonder, “was in the window looking on the gar- 
den, and could not have failed seeing them.” 
“Humph!” said Marcia, under her breath. 
“Hester, what have you to say to this?” asked 
Miss Marks. There was no reply. “Did you hear 
me, Hester ?” she asked again. Stilt there was no 
reply. ‘Don’t you intend to answer me, Hester ?” 
said Miss Marks, this time in a higher key. 
Hester arose, stood a moment balancing this 
way and that, then, pale as ashes, and looking, as 
Marcia afterward said, as if she had rather be 
killed, took her spelling-book and walked to the 
blackboard, and ready to cry with vexation that 
the girls should see her ignorance so plainly and 
her inability to write, took the crayon and printed 
on the board, with slow and careful comparison 
of the letters with her spelling-book, amidst the 
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“You are telling me the truth, Hester ?” 

“1 went to sleep, Miss Marks, while the band 
was playing, and I didn’t wake up till you 
came.” 

“Very well. I must change the question, I see. 
I didn’t suppose you would prevaricate.” Hester's 
face turned from white to dark purple as she 
stood. “Did you see two young ladies walking 


there with two young gentlemen before you went 
to sleep >” 

“Yes, ma'am.” . 

“Who were they ?” The school held its breath. 

“TI can’t tell.” 

“She means she won’t tell,” said Miss Brown. 

“I would really be obliged to you, Miss Brown,” 
said Miss Marks, with an impatient gesture. “Do 
you mean, Hester, that you are not going to tell 
me?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” she sald, trembling from head to 
foot. ‘ 

“Do you know that I can require you to tell 
me?” 

“You cannot require me,” she said, looking up 
fearlessly into Miss Marks’s face. 

“The stuff that martyrs are made of!” whis- 
pered Marcia, exultingly. 

“Cannot ?” ; 

“O Miss Marks!” said the child, “I will al- 
ways confess my own sins. I can’t confess those 
of others!” 

“Would you find it as hard to tell if it were 
Margaret Payson’s sin ?” 

“J—I don't know. I am afraid I shouldn't” —— 

“So it was not Margaret, at any rate, it seems,” 
said Miss Marks, with a smile reflected on the 
faces of the school. “Then you absolutely refuse 





breathless amazement and silence of teachers and 
scholars,— 

«<I am forbidden to speak.” 

Miss Marks laughed, whether she would or not. 
She knew very well that Hester meant no imperti- 
nence. “You are not forbidden to speak to me,” 
she said. ‘You are commanded to do so. Did 
you see two young ladies in the garden last even- 
ing, walking alone with two young gentlemen ?” 

«‘At what time?” asked Hester, after a brief hes- 
itation. 

“Oh, you don't believe she’s going to tell!” 
whispered Marcia to the universe. 

«You heard what Miss Brown said. After the 
doors were locked.” 

“No, ma‘an.” 

“She’s a tramp! She's a trump!” whispered 

Marcia again. 





to tell,” she said, slowly. “Not even if I excuse 
you from your week of punishment ?” 

“T don’t want you to excuse me, Miss Marks. I 
want to be punished,” Hester exclaimed. 

“And do you know what will be the result of 
your continued refusal ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; something dreadful, I sup- 
pose!” she cried, bursting into tears. “But in- 
deed, indeed, Miss Marks, you can’t want me to 
tell!” 

“You are very right, Hester. And you have 
gone through a trying ordeal. As the last comer, 
you apparently did not yet know that I never ‘al- 
low one young lady to tell tales of another. If 
you had told, I should have a very different opin- 
ion of you. Ihave usually my own way of dis- 
covering guilt. My grandfather used to range his 
children before him when he wished to Iearn who 


was the offender in any wrong-doing, and take 
dowr the almanac and consult the signs of the zo- 
diac there, the guilt of the guilty one, meanwhile, 
growing more and more plain to see. I know an 
old farmer, too, who used to say, ‘The one that 
stole the melon has a bit of cotton on the end of 
his nose,’ and quick as thought, the guilty hand 
would go up to brush away that bit of cotton. I 





hardly resort to such means as that; but guilt has 
its own writing, when one knows how to read it, 
whether the young lady turns pale, as you do, 
Hester ; giggles, as Bella Brook does ; or keeps up 


arunning whisper, as Marcia does. 1 shall say 
no more at present, hoping that the young ladies 
who have so grossly disobeyed my regulations, 
and brought such a scandal on my school, will 
apologize, and give me some sort of reason for 
their conduct. You can now call the classes, Miss 
Park.” i 

“T think I hear the weason,” muttered Miss 
Brown, as the girls filed by to the recitation-room. 

“What are you going to do about it, March ?” 
whispered Bella, as they crossed in the vestibule. 

“Oh, I suppose I may as well own up. You sce 
she knows who it is” —— 

“It—it’s pretty sure to expel us—it ought to. 
Oh, I wish I'd never seen Waterways!” 

“We can throw ourselves on her mercy; and 
St. Marks is tender-hearted. However—I don’t 
know”—— 

Hester for a few days went about her tasks: in 
sorrow and shame. Butshe was not a person to be 
long in gloom. Her mercurial temperament lifted 
her soon over her difficulties; and she soon found 
it no particular reason for unhappiness that she 
could not talk with the girls, with the exception 
of Marcia; and she kept well out of Marcia’s way, 
fearing that even a kiss might be speech between 
them. 

She learned her letters, and then took her guitar 
and went wandering through the garden and down 
to the shore for recreation. There was something 
touching in the lonely figure of the little creature 
going up and down the garden aisles among the 
flowers. 

The term was approaching its close. Hester 
had had no word from her father. It seemed un- 
accountable to her; but’still she so trusted him 
that she felt everything he did would come out 
right. Miss Marks herself thought it singular. 
Miss Brown contented herself with remarking to 
the other teachers that it was Iucky the man had 
paid the half-yearly bills in advance,—a thing of 
which Hester herself never thonzht, as, not yct 





worrying too much at her father's silence, she had 
skipped about the halls and gardens with Marcia, 
when she might. “How you do follow Marcia 
round,” said Miss Park, good-naturedly, as the 
child came dancing down the grass one day in ‘< 
recreation. 

“Oh, I love her so!” exclaimed Hester. 

“She means,” said Dora, “that she is so proud 

to be noticed by her"— 


Hester suddenly 
stayed her little danc- 
ing feet. “I proud — 


proud to be noticed—to 
be noticed by any of 
you!” she cried, her 
face growing dark and 
her eyes dangerous in 
one of her sudden pas- 
sions. “I! I who am 
waited on at home by 
the daughters of prin- 
ces” —— 

“Come, come, Hes- 
ter!” said Miss Park, 
“recollect yourself. It 
is something for you to 
be proud of when a girl 
in one of the advanced 
classes chooses you tor 
a friend — you, hardly 
out of your primer. As 
for what you just said, 
princes would be no bet- 
er than other people if 
they were here; not so 
good in fact, if they had 
no education and wore 
no clothes to speak of, 
like most of your South _: 





only rank in this coun- 
try is given by educa- 
tion,’ as I heard Miss 
Marks tell you.” 

And while Migs Park’s 
mild voice ran on, the 
color began to leave 
Hester’s face and the 
sparkle her eye. ‘Don't 
you agree with me?” 
said Miss Park. 

“I suppose you must 
be right,” said Hester, with a trembling tone. 
“You have always scemed to be, lremember. I 
suppose I am not the equal of anybody here. But 
I never thought of being proud about Marcia. I 
—I love her so!” And then Miss Park put her 
finger under Hester’s chin, as Marcia had once 
done, tipping the pretty dark face to the light, and 
kissing the red lips. 

“I don't know about your not being the equal 
of anybody here,” she said. “When I find your 
superior in some things, I will let you know.” 
And after that, there was something moving in 
Hester’s new humility as she hovered round Mar- 
cia, till Fanny Doane, who often seemed to love a 
bit of mischief-making herself, told the latter of 
Dora’s malice, and Marcia laughed at Hester for 
her pains, and told Dora-what she thought of her. 
“Education ?” said Marcia, “there are all sorts of 
educations. I can extract the cube of that ball of 
butter without winking, but can I speak French, 
the most enlightened language on earth, Madame 
Cherdidi says, like a native, as Hester does, if I’m 
in forty advanced classes? Can I dance and draw 
as Hester does, and play on the guitar, and em- 
broider——oh, what an idiot you are, Dora Jep- 
son!” . 

Yet although Hester had begun to be so happy, 
it grew to be a great drawback to her happiness 
that day by day went by and still no word came 
from her father. She could not understand it; 
but she felt that if she could only do something to 
please him, she would be so much nearer to hin; 
and she did her utmost at all her tasks, and the 
quires, so to say, of laborious writing that she 
despatched by mail to him filled up a great deal 
of her time, and cultivated her hand-writing. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—+o_ 
A HINDOO THROAT FLUTE. 

Some singular scientitic wonders turn out to 
have been known a great while. Here is some- 
thing a/most as queer as Prof. Thomas Edison's 
phonograph : 

The Hindoos have a number of musical instru- 





ments, some of which claim a high antiquity ; but 
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there is one which is extremely curious, not so 
much from its form or structure as from the fact 
that it layed neither with the mouth, noran air- 
bag, nor with strings, nor by striking. It consists 
of two small silver trumpets, with a very delicate 
There are no holes as in a 





apparatus within. 


flute. : ; 
When the Prince of Wales was in India, the 


Baboo Kally Prosonno Bannerjee played on these 
instruments before him, and excited the greatest 
interest, completely puzzling all to conceive how 
he really produced the sounds, for he did not 
place the month of the trumpet to his lips, but to 
his neck. 

Some thought him a ventriloquist, and that the 
trumpets were merely used to create & false im- 
pression. 

It proved, however, that the variations of sound 
were produced by the variation in the quantity of 
air propelled through by the pulsations of the 
neck, being grenter or less according to the pres- 
sure of the mouth-piece. 

Nothing could be more curious than to see the 
performer and to hear the soft, sweet musical 
‘sounds that issued from the silver trumpets. 

og 


THE LONG AGO. 
Off from the dreamland of the Long Ago, 
Pale faces seck ine with their exxger ey 
Ang tain I'd follow them, and fain would know 
How fares it with them ‘neath the starless skies 
That brood above the silent shades below. 


+e. 
For the Companion. 
THE LIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Thad been travelling all day through the sparse- 
ly settled portion of south-western Louisiana, a 
country where great prairics and sea marshes al- 
ternate, with strips, or ridges, of woodland. A 
desolate region enough, and principally settled by 
cattle herders (vachers) who speak little English. 

‘Towards evening, I found myself in an immense 
hno road throngh it, so far as 1 could see. 
but little cow-paths, which crossed and 
recrossed each other; a net-work which was be- 
wildering to a stranger who had only a vague idea 
of the direction he was to take. 

Far in the distance I could see a moving figure, 
which I supposed must be a horseman. I spurred. 
up my tired horse, and as the man was riding lei- 
, I soon overtook him. He was a grave, 
elderly man with a pleasant face. 

“Good-evening, sir,” I said, in French. 

He replied courteously in the same language, 
put added in English, with a keen look at me,— 

“T am an American, sir, as I think you are. It’s 
atreat to mect any one who speaks English here 
in this creole settlement.” 7 

“You don't seem to have any roads in this eoun- 
try,” 1 said. “I want to get to Belle Grove to- 
night, and 1 only know the direction to take; at 
least, that it lies due west from the town I left at 
noon. Do you know where it is?” 

“You mean Col. Cummings’s place, don’t you ? 
Well, yes, L ought to know it, as my mill isn’t a 
halt mile from Belle Grove. I'm going there, and 
am very glad to have a travelling companion. It’s 
at least ten miles from here, and we're going to 
have a stormy night,” pointing with his whip to 
heavy masses of black clouds that were fast cov- 
ering the heavens. 

“Is there no place nearer where we can find 
shelter?” I asked, feeling rather uncasy at the 
ominous hush in the air, aud the gathering black- 
ness, 

“No, there is not a shelter within six or seven 
miles. You see, the people here don’t build in 
the prairies on account of the difticulty of haul- 
ing timber and wood. They huddle together at 
the edge of the woodlands, and when we get there 
we're almost at Belle Grove. If my horse wasn’t 
so dead beat, we might move on faster; but yours,” 
with a critical look at my tired animal, “doesn’t 
seem to be in better case. Well, we shall have to 
take it easy.” 

“1 suppose you couldn't be lost on this prairie,” 
T asked. i 

He laughed, I thought, uneasily. “Well, yes; 
in the day-time I know every step of the way, but 
whether I’ll go straight through in a storm and 
darkness, I can’t say till I've tried. If we have 
much lightning, it will help me, but you must re- 
member there's not even a tree, or a hill, for a 
landmark. Don’t look uncasy. I know enough 
to keep out of the great sea marsh, which extends 
twenty or thirty miles to the Gulf, and I can avoid 
the boggy ‘coulées.’ The worst that can happen 
to us will be to pass the night in the open prairic. 
Not very pleasant on such a night as this will be.” 

“Well, if Llived in such a country,” I answered, 
dismayed at this prospect, “I'd take great care 
ight should never catch me on this pathless des- 






































ert. 

“Neither would I if I could help it, though who 
could have dreamed we should have rain to-night ? 
Even ina clear starlight the way is easy to find. 
My youngest child was taken very ill to-day, and 
I’ve been to the nearest town to get medicine for 
her. No storm would have kept me from getting 


back to her to-night if possible. But here comes 
the rain. If you have a water-proof, get it on.” 

The storm burst and night soon closed upon us. 
It was no gradual sprinkle, increasing in violence ; 
but the water fellin sheets. The wind almo: 
us from our horses, and a continuous gl 
lightning, followed by deafening thunder claps, lit 
up the dreary scene with a livid light. 

The exchange of a single word was impossible, 
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and equally impossible it was to brave this ele- 


mental warfare. We stopped our horses and 
waited until the first violence of the storm was 
over. In about an hour the wind fell, the light- 
ning flashed at long intervals, but the rain still 
poured. 

“We'd better go on,” said my companion. “I'm 
wet and chilled through, and we must feel our 
way. I'll go ahead and you follow me.” 

Soon the lightning ceased altogether, and Mr. 
Bruce, as he called himself, would halt every min- 
ute to retrace his steps from the edge of some dan- 
gerous coulée. It was literally feeling his way, 
for he often dismounted to examine better the 
edges of the little water-courses which intersected 
the prairie. It is impossible to say how long we 
wandered about at a snail's pace, for the rain still 
poured and the darkness was intense. Suddenly 
he called out,— 

“Look to the right. Do you see a light?” 

At a great distance a tiny star of light was visi- 
ble—a mere luminous point. ° 

“It’s an ignis fatuus, a will-of-the-wisp, isn’t 
it?” I said. 

“No, it's too stationary. I declare, I believe 
we're actually turned round and that’s the Widow 
Mansell’s lamp. Five miles out of our way, and 
the great salt marsh not half a mile off. If we 
had got in it, we never could have got out living. 
Well, well, to think that we were almost in the 
lion’s jaws in spite of my boast. We must make 
for that light. We shall soon strike a high ridge 
now, for that is certainly the widow's house.” 

A little more floundering in the mud and water 
and then the ridge was gained. The rain moder- 
ated and one or two watery stars pecped out, so 
that the darkness was not s0 intense. The light 
grew brighter and brighter, and at last we pulled 
up at the gate of a Jarge, comfortable-looking farm- 
house. 

“You'll find Mrs. Mansell a queer woman,” 
said my companion, as we unsaddled the horses 
and turned them loose in the yard. “I'll tell you 
about her when we get under shelter.” 

He knocked at the door, which was opened by 
an elderly woman, evidently a servant, who called 
Mr. Bruce by name and ushered us into a large 
front room. Standing in the middle of the floor 
and bending forward in an attitude of expecta- 
tion, was a woman with snow-white hair. She 
leaned on a stick, for she seemed very intirm, and 
her eyes were fixed eagerly on the door which 
opened to admit ns. 

“Oh, it isn't Paul,” she said, in tones of disap- 
pointment. “What can keep my boy ? Mr. Bruce,’ 
did you see my Paul? Does the lamp throw out 
much light ?” 

“Oh ‘yes, Mrs. Mansell," he answered ; fou 
can sce it nearly five miles away on the ridge.” 

“T put two in the window, it was such a dark 
night,” she went on. “My boy must haye plenty 
of light, you know, or he might get in the salt 
marsh. What can keep my Paul? I want him 
so much,” turning upon us her piteous eyes. 

“Oh, you'll see him soon, ma‘am,” Mr. Bruce 
said, cheerily. “Don’t worry about him, for it 
will all come right.” 

“Oh yes, he can’t stray, can he, with that light ?” 

She tottered to the window and trimmed one of 
the lamps, and then sat down in an easy chair 
near it and took no more notice of us. Every 
now and then she whispered, “Is Paul never com- 
ing?” and at every sound would bend forward in 
an attitude of expectancy. 

“Is she worse than usual to-night ?” Mr. Bruce 
said, in a low voice, to the servant, who had en- 
tered again. 

“She's always worse stormy nights. She won't 
go to bed to-night, but will sit up there until morn- 
ing. I've kindled a fire in one of the bed-rooms, 
Mr. Bruce, and you and the gentleman had better 
go there and dry your clothes. She won't speak 
to you again to-night, poor soul.” 

We had dried our dripping garments, and were 
enjoying a pleasant talk, before Mr. Bruce satis- 
fied my curiosity about our singular hostess. 

“She had an only son, Paul,” he said, “and both 
mother and son had violent tempers, and did not 
try to control them. She adored Paul, but she 
did not allow him to cross her, and he was fully 
as sclf-willed as she. She sent him away to 
school. He returned a handsome, imperious 
youth of nineteen, who refused to content himself 
with the narrow life in the old home, and insisted 
upon a wider field of ambition in some other 
country. 

“She refused positively. She was well off, and 
all she had in the world was his, but he must re- 
main there and share it with her. 

“As an old family friend, I was often called in 
to their discussions. 

“<I can’t breathe here,’ Paul said. ‘It’s not 
life, it’s mere stagnation. If you wanted me to be 
satisfied in such a place, and among such people, 
why did you send me away and educate me? 
Why give me a taste of another life, and then wall 
me up in this living tomb? I’ve no taste for cow- 
herding and hog-hunting, and that's what you 
want ine to do!” 

‘You've no taste for anything but your own 
selfish will!’ she answered, bitterly. ‘Not a dol- 
lar of mine goes into this craze of yours. The life 
that’s good enough for me is good enough for 
you; and if it don’t snit—well, you can go; but 
without a cent, and you will never return again, I 
can tell you! I’m no silly mother to make ducks 
and drakes of my money to gratify the whims of 








a silly boy.’ 





“He flung out of the room ina fury, and I did 
my best to persuade the mother to consent to his 
leaving her, and making a trial of the life he 
longed for. He would probably fail,—I think he 
wanted to be an artist,—and then he would be con- 
tent with his pleasant home. The nest of the old 
birds, 1 told her, did not restrain the young ones 
who Wanted to try their wings. 

“T spoke to deaf cars. She only said, ‘He’s my 
only son, and while I live, he shall never leave 
me with my consent.’ 

“When I left the house, Paul joined me on 
horseback. I was interested in the lad, and I saw 
that mother and son were making themselves 
wretched by their own wilfulness. I counselled 
submission, and told Paul that his mother might 
yield in time to his wishes. 

“Never! he cried. ‘If I can’t be happy her 
way, she prefers making me miserable. You 
say she loves me. Perhaps she docs, but it’s 
@ strange kind of love, isn’t it?” 

“«Never mind,’ he added, laughing. ‘I’ve 
thought of a way. A greater evil drives out a 
less, don't it?) Now, what will you bet before two 
months, you'll hear mother begging aud pleading 
with me to go away ?" 

“And then he laughed loud and long, but re- 
fused to say more. 

“Ina very few weeks T heard Mrs. Mansell was 
wild abuut her son’s attentions to the blacksmith's 
daughter, Lottie Grey, a bold, pert girl who was 
the talk of the neighborhood. As usual, she sent 
for me to hear her troubles, 

“T can't understand it,’ she said. 
vulgarity, and she is cou and vulgar. Why, 
the creature can neither read nor write! It's a 
most disgraceful flirtation—tfor, of course, it's only 
& flirtation—and I wish, Mr. Bruce, you'd give him 
a good talk about it.” 

“lt would be better to let him leave here, 
Mrs. Mansell,’ I said. ‘You insist upon keeping 
him among these people, and young men who are 
idle will amuse themselves with whatever may 
happen to come in their way. That's at the bot- 
tom of half the ill-assorted marriages.” 

“¢You don’t think my Paul would mérry Lottie 
Grey ?’ she cried, angrily. ‘I’m ashamed of you, 
Mr. Bruce! No, even the flirtation is disgraceful 
enough. As for going away, Paul is going to 
stay right bere, and I'l] make him behave himself, 
too! Speak to him, will you, about his conduct.” 

“I'm a very awkward person for these deli- 
cate negotiations, but Paul saved me the trouble. 

“Oh, I know what you want to say. Mother's 
been talking to you about Lottie Grey,’ and then 
he laughed. ‘TI care as much for Lottie Grey as T 
do for th ing off the end of one with 
his whip—I'm not there half so often as she 
thinks I am, and Lottie’s only the means to an 
end, You know my secret now. Rather than 
have Lottie Grey for a daughter-in-law, she'd 
ship me to China and never lay eyes on me 
again.” 

“ «But she don’t think you want to marry her," 
Tsaid. ‘She believes you are only flirting.” 

“ She docs ? he exclaimed. ‘Well, I'll push mat- 
ters this very evening. She'll yield, rest as- 
sured.’ 

“I remonstrated serious ith him. The fool- 
ish boy was doing wrong in two ways—in not 
having sufficient regard for his mother, and in 
dallying with a young girl for whom he had no 
affection, and was only using as a means to an 
end. I knew his mother well enough to be as- 
sured that if he persisted in his present course, she 
would cast him off, and then break her heart. 
She could never be forced into yielding anything. 

“From the excellent woman you saw to-night,— 
a friend more than a servant,—I heard what hap- 
pened that night. 7 

“It was raining very hard, one of those equinoc- 
tial storms which are very severe on the Gulf coast, 
but Paul put on his overcoat and walked towards 
the door. 

«¢Where on earth are you going?’ his mother 
asked. ‘It's dusk, and it's no weather for any 
‘one to be out in.’ 

“We laughed provokingly. ‘Why, mother, you 
don’t think a little rain will keep me from where 
I spend my evenings. I’m going to settle matters 
this evening, and when I come back, I'll tell you 
when you'll have a nice, lively daughter-in-law to 
stir up our sluggish household. Have the lamp 
burning brightly in the window, for it’s going to 
be a black night outside.’ 

“He walked off whistling, and Mary said Mrs. 
Mansell's face scared her, it was so white and set. 
She sat for a long time as if she was petrified, and 
then commenced pacing the floor, muttering to 
herself, ‘Never! never! never!’ 

“She never was one to talk of her troubles to 
servants, so Mary was not surprised at her silence. 
When bed-time came, as was always the custom 
when Paul was absent, Mary trimined the lamp, 
stretched open the shutters of the west window, 
and put the light near the closed sash. Mrs. Man- 
sell stopped pacing to and fro, and said, sternly,— 

“Take that light from there, and close the 
shutters.” 

«But Mr. Paul won’t be able to find his way, 
ma’am, and it’s an awful night, raining and blow- 
ing.’ 

For all answer, Mrs. Mansell took the lamp 
from the winduw wit her own hands, and barred 
the shutters. 

“Let it be dark to him! she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘For the first time in his life, let him see 
his home-light quenched. Ever since he was a 
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little hoy, whenever he was belated, the light was 
constant and steady to guide him. Now let the 
disobedient son take it as a sign that bis mother's 
heart is closed to him.’ 

“Mary said she looked so awful, she was afraid 
to open her lips, and when Mrs. Mansell ordered 
her to bed she was glad to go. But all nizht 
long, the pacing to and fro went on. Breaktust- 
time came, but no sign of Paul. 

“He stayed all night at Grey's,’ Mrs. Mansell 
said; but an anxious look had come into ber eyes. 
At noon still no news. The mother ordered one 
of the colored men to ride to Grey's and tell Mr. 
Paul she wished to see him, 

“The man galloped back in about an hour. 

“Is Mr. Paul coming ? called out Mrs. Man- 
sell. 

“Lordy, ma'am,’ he answered, ‘Mas? G he 
say Mass Paul started fur home ‘fore ten o'clock 
last night. Mass Grey axed him to st it was 
sich a bad night, but Mass Paul ‘lowed he couldn't 
miss de wa: you allays kept a light: in de 
winder fur him. He ‘lowed you'd be scared to 
def ef he didn’t git back, and Mass Grey he say, 
sartain sure, Mass Paul got in de salt mash, and 
he’s drownded.’ 

“Mrs. Mansell sank to the floor without a sigh 
or a groan, and when she recovered consciousness 
her mind had lost its balance. 

“From the moment she heard he had _ started 
for home, she knew perfectly what his fate had 
beeu. His remains were not recovered until the 
next summer,—a very dry one,—when he and his 
horse were found in a bogey ‘coulée,’ which bad 
literally swallowed them up. 

“Mrs. Mausell's disorder is a quiet mania. She 

seems to have forgotten all that passed between 
her and her son on that terrible evening; in tact, 
T think she supposes him a boy, and looks for his 
return every evening. The business of ber iite 
seems to be to keep the kunp in the window 
trimmed and burning, and her trembling solicitude 
about it seems the only halt-conscious link to con- 
nect her with the past.” 
there no cure?” T asked. 
Poput in an asytum 7? 
s, her relatives tried that, but it made her 
. She is quiet and docile when she is al- 
lowed to tend her lamp, and you can’t tear her 
away from this place. I don't think sanity wontd 
be a dle fo her under the circumstances. She 
is quiet and calm during the day, but as miztt 
comes on she gets restless, though when her kun 
is ready, she will sleep part of the night.” 

I looked at the unfortunate woman the nevt 
morning with deep sympathy. Her poor frail !ie 
was evidently near its close, for a more worn wr 
T never saw; and those piteous, imploring eyes 
were din with death shadows, 

“If you meet my Paul, Mr. Bruce,” she said, 
“tell him not to be late to-night. My head aches 
so,” putting her hand to her torchead, “when he 
doesn’t come early. I'm so silly,” 
ing little Jangh, “that I fancy all sorts of things 
about his losing his w He couldn't do that, 
could he, with that lamp in the window! No, in- 
deed. He'll see it, and he'll know home and moth- 
er are waiting for him. But waiting, waiting is 
so hard on ie.” 

We looked at her and I felt the tears moisten 
my ¢yes as we rode away. Her weary waitin 
would soon be over, and the bitter tragedy wrouzlt 
by unbridled passions ended. 









































“Has she ever 
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—+e+—____ 


NO END TO LOVE. 


‘There fs an end to kisses and to sighs, 
There Is anend to kuughter and to tearss 
Atend to tir things that de 0. 
Anend to pleasant sounds t 
An end to cumity’s foul 
Anend to the gr der friend; 
There js an end to all but one sweet thing— 
To love there Is no end, 


—+e-—___ 


AN ECCENTRIC SOLDIER. 


The Ptolemaic astronomers contrived several devices 
to account for the phenomena of the solar and plane- 
tary motions. They had wheels within wheels, and 
wheels upon wheels. Millon hits off these devices in 
his lines, 
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“Gird the sphere 
With centric and cecentric scribbled over, 
Cyele and epleyele, orb on orb.” 


The student of human nature, bafled by the eecen- 
tricitics of notable men, fs often tempted to adopt sin- 
ular devices to explain their movements, 

One of Frederick the Great's best generale, Prince 
Leopold, of Anhalt-Dessau, was a wheel within a» 
wheel, and a wheel upon a wheel. His life illustrated 
the line in a way the poet never dreamt of, 

“With centric and eccentric scribbled over.” 

In everything asoldicr and an oddity, he was a Prince 
in nothing, save in his love of power. His auldiers 
called him the “Bull dog.” He liked the name, for it 
set forth the traits on which he prided himself—tenac 
ity, courage and toughness. 

He bore a lending part in twenty-one battles and 
twenty-seven sieges. ‘The soldiers regarded him as in- 
vulnerable, for he was only once hit, and then a ball 
lightly touched him. 

Pig-headed, tireless in work, indifferent to hardebip, 
brave to mahneaa, harsh im discipline, he was a warn 
friend, a relentless enemy, and yet easily won. If bie 
soldiers did well, he rewarded them. When In camp 
he associated with them as though he and they were 
companions. 

But he was a savage when hie wishes or his author 
{ty were opposed. While a youth, ho fell in love with 
the daughter of an apothecary. One day, be saw her 
at her window talkingly familiarly with aman. Mad- 
dened with jealousy, he rushed up stairs and ran the 
man through the body. ‘The wounded man wasn dec: 
tor and the girl's cousin. Leopold married her aud 
their life was a happy onc. When the news of ber 
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death reached him, he was besieging acity. His grief 
was intense, but he told his sons of their loss in this 
Jaconic phrase: 

“Curse it, boys, the devil has carried off your 
mother!” 

One day he went to church. The preacher gave out 
the first verse of a hymn: 

“Neither hunger nor thirst, 
‘Nor want nor pain, 
v reat Prince 


Nor wrath of the 
Can me restrain.” 


Leopold, thinking ‘the Great Prince” alluded to him. 
self, grasped his cane and rushed up the pulpit.stairs. 
The preacher hardly saved himecif from a thrashing by 
shouting, “I mean Beclzebub, Beelzebub, not your 
Tlighness!” 

He knew only one tune, the Dessauer March, and 
cared for but one hymn, Luther's “A Strong Tower is 
our God.” He called it “Our Lord God’s Dragon 
March,” and thundered it out to hia one tune, whether 
in church or in camp. 

At times he would pray. But his prayers were as 
eccentric as his life. ‘Dear God,” he said, kneeling 
down, just before the battle of Kesscladorf, ‘graciously 
assist me this day. But if you won't, why then, for 
goodness’ sake, don't help these blackguards, my enc- 
but stand quietly by, look on, and don’t meddle. 
manage them.” 

When he heard that his daughter was at the point of 
death, he marched to her residence at the head of his 
troops, so that she might be buried with military hon- 
ors. Finding her alive, he prayed, with tears running 
down his rough cheeks, ‘Lord God, I haven’t asked 
you a single thing for an age. And I won't bother you 
any more if you will only restore my daughter to health 
now.” 

Such a mixture of humanity and barbariem, of com- 
mon-sense and folly, if put into the hero of a novel, 
would have subjected the author to the criticism of 
drawing an impossible character. 

ee 
THE SEA. 


Unchanged, unchangeable, thy mighty roar 
Thunders, as ever, on the rocky shore, 

Thy solemn beanty, thy eternal motion, 

Are pure and grand and true, majestic ocean, 

‘As when we stood in fearless joy toxether, 

‘And watched thee sparkling {n the golden weather. 
Unchanged, unchangeable; O glorions sea, 
Comforter, teacher, help, and strength to me. 


————+ 
For the Companton, 


OLD GOLIATH. 


Contracts are made for many kinds of work; but 
the uddeat contract 1 have known waa that undertaken 
by two young Americans and a Scotchman, who bad 
gone to South Africa to seck for diamonds. 

‘The contract was to capture and deliver at Cape Town 
four young elephants! 

Diamond-hunting did not prove as profitable as they 
had anticipated. But determined not to return empty- 
handed, one of the “Yankees” had written to a promi- 
nent showman whom he had formerly known, offering, 
for the sum of ten thousand dollars, to catch and deliv- 
er four young elephants in good condition for shipment. 

‘The elephants were to be at least quarter grown, that 
they might be hetter able to endure the ocean passage. 
‘The size would be that of elephants two or three years 
old. The animal ie said not to attain ite fall growth 
till twenty years of age. 

‘The locality which the partners selected for their ele- 
phant-hunting was sixty or seventy miles to the north- 
cast of “Mosfeldt’s Pan"—where they had been digging 
for diamonds—on the Wyoonu, a branch, they thought, 
of the Limpopo, or possibly of the Zambesi. 

In the forests and along the intervals on this river, 
they stalked a herd of elephants for a month or more, 
resorting to various expedients for capturing the 
“calves,” and they were not unfrequently outwitted and 
overmatched by the sagacity of “Old Goliath,” the 
king, or father elephant, of the herd. | 

Some of theseincidents, as narrated by Mr. Sawin, one 
of the hunters, are of interest and give a fresh picture 
of the habits of South African cleplants. 

Spe: wg of the day when they first enme into the 
haunts, or pasture, of this herd, In the valley of Wyoo- 
nu, Mr. Sawin says,— 

“For the last ten miles, and ever since we had first 
come over the hills to the river the previous day, we 
bad felt sure that we were at last close upon a largo 
drove, for the wet holes were full of great tracks, and 
the apoor lay all around. 

“Everywhere, too, the rank, juicy ‘speckboom’ was 
broweed off short, and we were constantly passing 
places where copace of mimosas had been torn up from 
the ground to get the succulent roots. 

“Presently, as we rode through some thickets of ever- 
green, a great noise, only a little way abead, indicated 
the near presence of the herd. 

“Jt was as if a forest was being cleared by an army 
of suppers, ora fire was crackling and raging close at 
hand. On emerging from the thick bushcs, we saw the 
elephants in little groups of three, four, or five, along 
the open interval ahead for a mile or two. 

“All were feeding, browsing and breaking down the 
small growth, or tugging with their trunks to pull up 
the shrubs. 

«From where we first saw them, I counted setventy- 
eight of these magnificent creatures. 

“It was truly a Titanic herd! 

“More than half the whole number seemed to be fe- 
malcs. The others were calves (for thus we denomi- 
nated all the half.grown elephants) and young males, 
grown to about the size of the females. We did not 
see Old Goliath, as we named him,—the monarch of the 
berd,—till the following day. 

«The most of the females had calves near them. One 
had two, the smaller of which was not more than four 
feet high. The young males fed a little apart, two of 
them being frequently seen uniting their strength to 
‘end down a tree, or tugging together to pull upa 
tough-rooted shrub. 

“Here and there a trampet-like ‘toot,’ or aqueak, 
‘would resound along the valley. We fancied this to be 
@ kind of watch signal, or the sentinel clephant’s ‘all’e 
well,’ which was passed through the herd. Still oftener 
we beard squeaks on aminor key where some young 
calf had lost sight of its mother; and then it was an 
odd sight to see them run to their dams with out- 

stretched trunks. 

“* At once, on sighting the drove, we turned back with 
our horses to a wood half a mile or more distant. Here 
‘we encamped for the time, leaving the horses in charge 


























of the five native Bakwains whom we had hired to ac. 
company thetexpedition. 

“We intended, by the help of natives, to dig pit-falle 
for entrapping the clephants; for at the outsct, we had 
no better plan of catching them. Such pits dug to the 
depth of eight or ten feet, and ao narrow that there is 
no room for struggling sidewise, are the common na- 
tive device for catching wild elephants and also the 
rhinoceros. 

“By covertly digging these pits in the much fre 
quented paths, and near the wallows and fords where 
the herd crossed the Wyoonu, we bad hopes of entrap- 
ping the animals. 

“But that was before we knew Old Goliath and his 
almost human sagacity. 

“Our first glimpse of this patriarchal elephant was 
obtained, quite by chance, the next afternoon at about 
six o'clock. McFarlane and myself were going quictly 
along from one little opea plat to another, near the river 
bank. The heat of the day was now nearly over, and 
the elephants had come out of their wallows to ieed 
again. I was a few steps in advance, when I heard 
McFarlane suddenly whisper,— 

“Whist! Do ye mind the bush ahead o’ ye?’ 

“Elephants were browsing at no great distance all 
about, making considerable noise. I had been looking 
to the right; but I turned my eyes quickly in the 
dircetion indicated by Fergus. The tops of a clump of 
mimosas a few yarde off were in motion, and after a 
moment, I made out a huge trunk fingering amidst 
them, 

“We both stole back on tiptoe and then came round 
on the other side under cover of a bunch of evergreen. 

“(Gramercy !’ muttered Fergus, peeping out, ‘here's 

the great grandad of ‘em all! Look out, mon, but be 
wary! Sick a beast I ne’er afore set me ee on!’ 
“Talk of elephants at the show! Here was a grand- 
father indeed! Without the least exaggeration, this 
old clephant, standing there in the mud, cropping off 
the fresh leaves, was almost twice the sizeof any, even 
the largest, elephant which I have ever scen exhibited in 
America, elther by Barnum or Forepaugh. 























“That he stood fully fourteen fect in height, I am 
confident; while his great bony head and vast ears real- 
ized to my mind the descriptions I bave read of what 
the mammoth and mastodon of the ancient earth must 
have been. 

! if we can only get one of his breed,’ whispered 
Fergus. ‘But I doubt we will find him a tough old 
customer!" 

“For some minutes this grand monarch of the wilds 
fed tranquilly, when, scenting us perhaps, he turned 
half round and began swinging his enormous trunk to 
and fro. Then turning still further round, facing the 
bushes behind which we lay, and erecting his huge cars 
till they stood ont like the great brown sails of a wind- 
mill, he gazed steadily towards us. 

“We did not stir, and lay completely hidden by tho 
thicket; but the old veteran’s suspicions were rouecd. 
A minute after he gave a hoarse toot. It was answered 
at a little distance, and svon two female elephants with 
their calves came hastily out of the canes down nearer 
the water, as if to seek protection. 

“Tt was our plan not to alarm the herd in their 
wonted pasture, but to make our captures by stealth if 
possible; so my fellow-hunter and I stole away through 
the thickets and made off as fast as we could. 

“During the next week we furtively surveyed the lo- 
cality, sccking for the most advantageous spots for 
sinking pits. 3 

“Twice in this time we saw Old Goliath; once cross- 
ing the river leading his long file of female clephants 
and thelr calves after him, and again, one morning after 
a heavy rain, when he was seen uprooting, by main 
strength, a young wood to get the tender roots of the 
trees. 

“Tt was a grand sight to see the old monarch work. 
Many of the trees were aix or seven inches in diameter. 
Winding his trunk round them, he would sway and 
tug for afew moments, then kneeling, thrust his long 
tusks, like two vast crowbars, deep into the moist earth 
amidst the roots. A snapping, tearing sound would 
then be heard, and the next instant the tree, roota and 
all, would be tossed out, clear of the ground, often 
with a mass of turf and soll clinging to it sufficient to 
Joad three or four mulc-carts. 

“In the course of ten minutes, we saw him toss out 
as many trees. It seemed mere play for the old fel- 
low. Round each tree, as thrown out, crowded the 
females and young clephants. This was plainly a 
favorite food withthem. . 

“On still anotber occasion, McFarlane saw him open- 
ing a new path, or road, for the herd through a pretty 
dense growth of as yet uncropped mimosas. 

“The ncise had attracted Mr. McFarlane to the place, 
when going cautiously through the thickets for half a 
mile or more, ho was rewarded for his pains by seeing 

















the old Titan hard at work os a sapping and mining 
engineer. 

‘With his feet he trod down the bushes, which for tho 
most part snapped short off beneath his great weight. 
Such as were too large or too tough he deliberately tore 
up by the roots. ‘The low branches of great trees which 
obstructed the course were broken off, often as thick as 
a man’s leg, and cast aside. After this giant laborer, 
followed a long procession of his subjects feasting on 
the broken and uprooted growth. 

“These elephantine roads were very numerous, often 
intersecting each other at various points through the 
wooded sections of the Wyoonu valley. It was in one 
of these, leading down to a ford of the river, that the 
first of our pits was dug; 9 hole seven feet in width, by 
fourteen in length and eight fect deep, carefully covered 
over with branches, earth and old leaves. 

“But elephants have a wonderfully acute sense for 
anything like insecure footing. Two days later we naw 
where a file of them bad gone round this pit, beating a 
new path through the warn thorn jungle. 

“Guill we hoped to succced, and sank nine new pits 
during the next fortnight, at various points along the 
valley. The utmost skill of our Bakwains was brought 
int requisition; all the carth was carefully carried off 
to a distance and the pils most naturally covered over. 
Ifa female were thus entrapped, we supposed her calf 
would remain near and might be cuptured with her. 

“Some nights later we were made aware that an ele- 
phant had fallen into one of these pits by a terrific roar- 
ing and trumpeting which waked us at about one 
o'clock. Our camp was then in a little ravine among 
the hills back a mile or more from the river. 

“Getting up hastily, Seers, McFarlane and myself, 
‘with two of the Bakwains, went down across the mead- 
ows, where a strange scene of uproar presented itself. 
Hoaree shricks of panic, or rage, resounded on all 
hands, and in the gloom, huge shadowy forms were 
scen pounding along and crashing through the under- 
brush. From all sides the whole herd was gathering, 
as if to the rescue, In response to the trumpeted cries 


of the one in the pit. 
“For our lives 


we did not dare 
go very near. 
“Above the roar. 
ing and hideous 
shrickings of the 
herd, we thought 
we detected the 
hoarse toots of Old 
Goliath, and fi 
ied that he was 
directing oper- 
ations. For two 
or three hours the 
clamor continued 
unabated, but died 
ay towards 
daybreak. 
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“Shortly after sunrise, we went to the spot. There 
‘was not now an elephant within a mile of the pit, save 
one luckless calf, a yearling, which had been trodden 
to death in the mélée around the hole. 

“For a hundred yards the thickets had been beater’ 
down, and the ground pouched with their tramplings. 
The pit iteelf seemed now but a shallow, irregular 
hole. The elephunts had either so trodden the earth 
down round the pit that their unfortunate companion 
had been able to get out, or else they had actually lifted 
him out with their trunks or tusks. 

“We gave up the iden of capturing them in pita from 
that moment. Our native diggers attributed it all to 
tho sngacity of the old king-elephant, or ‘banchee,’ ax 
they called him. 

“Our next device was a net suspended from the lower 
branches of large trees over a path iu nome favorable 
spot, and set so as to “drop upon the young elephants 
which we wished to take. 

“Thus far we had not once discharged a gun in the 
valley; our Bakwains said that fire-arma would soon 
cause the herd to abandon their habitat; and that often 
after white hunters had attacked a herd, it had gone a 
hundred miles into some new locality. 

“It was a month before we were ready to give our 
new device a trial; for four of the natives, with Secre, 
had first to make a journey of a hundred miles to pro- 
cure slx hundred feet of two-inch rope. This was for 
the main cables of the net; but the mesh lines were 
manufactured op the spot, from the inner bark of the 
naritchu tree. 

“Three of our horses were lost on this trip from the 
bite of the tsetze fly. 

“At last our net was complete. <All this time, It 
must be understood, we had not once allowed ourselves 
to be seen by the elephanta; but we had watched their 
movements day by day and come to know thelr habits. 
If scen feeding in any particular quarter of the valley 
late in the afternoon, the herd, in squads of fifteen or 
twenty together, was pretty sre to go to the river by 
ten in the evening, taking the nearest of their roade to 
the water. 

“We chose a place for hanging our net in accordance 
with this observed habit of the elephants, and posted 
four of the Bakwains in the tree-tops, to slip the knots 
of the suspending lines when the elephants passed un- 
der. The net was two hundred fect in Iength, by thirty- 
five In width; and the meshes were four feet square. 

“To prevent the elephants from scenting them, the 
natives had anointed thelr bodies with an unguent made 
from an aromatic herb called chailt. 

“(Aa for myself, I was lying {ll of malarial fever at 
this time, and hence was not an eye-witness of the 
affair I now relate. 

“Not long past midnight, after the net bad been hung 














in the afternoon, Jfebolee, one of the Bakwains, came 
hurriedly buck to our camp in the ravine to eny that 
two elephants were snared; whereupon both Scers and 
McFarlane set off, leaving me alone, but for the native 
Saymu, who bad been stung by a scorpion the previous 
day, and lay in a sem{-comatose condition. 

“Ataimes, for the next three hours, I heard the bel- 
lowings of the elephants, but saw nothing of my friends 
till late In the morning. 

“They came back both discouraged and disgusted. 
The net bad been dropped on two young elephants, and 
one of them was so entangled in it that bis capture was 
counted as certain. 

“For an hour or two he lay like a fly in a spider's 
weh, unable to rise or step, the others standing about 
roaring and shricking. But after a time Old Goliath 
made his appearance on the scene, summoned from a 
distance. 

“For some minutes the old monarch had attentively 
examined the net, feeling it over and over with his trunk ; 
then laying hold of it rope by rope, he deliberately 
rent It to pieces, and soon freed the youngster. The 
net, entirely ruined, lay in wads and snarls, os he had 
thrown it aside. 

“My fellow-hunters had already decided that Old 
Golinth must die, if any success was to be looked for. 
The Bakwains etole up through a Jungle and shot him 
with polsoned epears a day or two later; and the fol- 
lowing forenoon he was tracked to a wallow; and here 
his body was found half-buried in the mud and water 
in which he had sought in vain to cool the fever of the 
fatal souhoole poison. 

“It was little better than the assassination of a king, 
& very wise and prudent king, too; one not above 
working for the good of bis subjects, and devoting him- 
self wholly to their interests.” 

His death, as Mr. Sawin relates, was followed by 
disturbance, anarchy and dispersion of the hitherto 
quiet and well-governed hord. 

“The whole valley was immediately in an uproar with 
fights between the younger male elephants—to deter- 
mine which should succecd the fallen chief. Ina few 
days the herd was broken up into squads, which went 
each its own way. 

“One of these small herds was pursued by our hunt- 
ers, who atl ength succeeded in capturing several youny. 
elephants by entrapping them in a yard of a number of 
acres in extent, inclosed by a deep ditch defended by 
sharp stakes set at the bottom. 

“Old Goliath's tusks, sold in Cape Town, brought 
two hundred dollars. 
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SONG OF THE SEASONS. 
Gaunt Winter flinging nakes of snow, 








Deep burdening field and d and hill; 
Dim days, dark nights. ¥ tralling fogs, 
And bleakened air severe and chill. 


And swift the seasons etreling run— 
And still they change tll all is done. 
Young Spring with promise in her eyes, 
‘nd 1 fragrant breath from dewy mouth, 
And nuigic touches for the nooks 
Of budding flowers when wind 1s south. 
And swift the seasons circling run— 
And so they change til! all is done. 
Then Summer stands erect and tall, 
With early sunrise for the lawn, 
Thick follaged woods and glittering seas, 
And loud bird chirpings in the dawn, 
And swift the seasons circling run— 
‘And 80 they change till all is done. 
Brown Autumn. quie* with ripe fruits, 
And hay-yars stacked with harvest gold, 
And fiery flushes for the leaves, 
And silent cloud-skies soft outrolled. 
And so the seasons elreting run— 
And still they change till all is done, o 
Swift speeds our Life from less to more. 
‘The child, the man, the work. the Fest, 
The sobering mind, the ripening soul, 
TUll yonder all is bright and bicst. 
‘or s0 the seasons elrcling run— 
And swift they change till all is done. 


Yes, yonder—if indeed the orb 
Of fife revolves round central Light, 
For ever true to central force 
And steadfast, comes the balm or blight. 
‘And so indeed the seasons run— 
‘And last is best when all is done, 
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For the Companion. 


SOME EMERGENCIES 


Liable to arise in ordinary Illness.—What to 
do before the Doctor comes, 


By Fred’k 0. Shattuck, M, D. 


Of the great number of emergencies which may arise 
in common illness, some are exceedingly rare, while 
others are of sucha nature that it is impossible so to de- 
scribe them as to convey a clear idea to those who have 
not been trained in the knowledge of the body and its 
functions in health and disense. 

There are, however, some emergencies suffjelently 
common and strongly marked to render it desirable 
that some knowledge of them, and of the first steps 
which shouid be taken for their relief, may be more 
widely spread than fe at present the case. Of theae one 
of the chief, both in frequency and importance, ie un- 
questionably spitting of blood, or 








Hemorrhages from the Lungs. 


This symptom fs closely identified in the public mind 
with consumption, that scourge of the so-called temper- 
ate climates, in regard to the prevention of which the 
readers of the Companion have been favored with such 
wise counsel from the pen of the beloved and respected 
Dr. Bowditch; and for the reason that It is 60 identi- 
fied generally, causes great alarm to the subject of It, 
but even greater to any friende or companions who may 
happen to be near at the time of its occurrence. 

It does not necessarily follow, because a person raises 
blood from the mouth, that the bleeding comes from the 
lungs. The blood may come from the nose, the mouth 
or gums, or from the stomach; but there ie not, as a 
rule, any difficulty in determining whether it comes 
from the lungs or not. 

If from the lungs, it is distinctly brought up with a 
cough, and some of it, at least, is frothy—i. ¢., mixed 
with bubbles of air—and is generally light red in color. 
Blood.spitting fa a grave aymptom, though of by no 
means such fearful import as most people think. I know 
many persons who are to-day lending active, laburious, 
and useful lives, in the enjoyment of good health, and 
yet who have bled repeatedly from the lungs years ago. 

But let not thia fact lead any one who spits blood 
to neglect seeing the best medical adviser attainable in 
regard to himeelf, for no onc save a physician can jurt- 
ly estimate the gravity of the symptom fn any given 
case. 
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But now suppose that you are called upon to 
care for a person taken with sudden and profuse 
bleeding from the lungs; what is to be done? 

First send for a doctor if a third person be at 
hand, and if not, stay by the person until some- 
body comes, or the bleeding is checked either en- 
tirely or in great measure. . 

Keep cool; and it will be easier 
for you to do th yu remember 
that it is a very rare thing for 














blood-spitting to prove directly fatal, however 
large the amount of blood. Keep cool, not only 
that you imay be of use, but also that you may 
exert a calining influence on the sick person, for 
whom excitement and bustle are the worst things 
ble. « 

With the object of avoiding these, let there be 
no person about the patient, or in the room, ex- 
cept those whose services are necessary in caring 
for him. See that a plentiful supply of fresh air 
be provided for, that the clothing about the neck 
of the patient be loose. Do not allow him to talk ; 
let him sit ap, or recline somewhat in an easy po- 
sition, with the shoulders well raised, and put a 
jug of hot water, or a hot flatiron wrapped in flan- 
nel or in a towel, to his fect. A inustard plaster, 
or if that be not convenient, cloths wet with cold 
water, may be applied to the chest if the dress be 
such as to admit of the procedure with very little 
motion or exertion on the part of the patient. 

After the first violence of the bleeding is checked, 
a draught of salt and water may be given, and 
cracked ice in lumps of a convenient size may be 
allowed to melt in the mouth. 

Gice no alcohol or other form of stimulant. 
Stimulants tend to excite the action of the heart, 
and thus to aggravate the bleeding. After the 
bleeding has stopped, the utmost quict and frec- 
dom from excitement must still be enforced; in 
short, what you have to do is to allow the patient 
to do nothing. 

T have given these rules for the sake of emphasis 
for cases of profuse hemorrhage, but they apply 
also to cases in which the bleeding is moderate or 
slight, and if observed, will often prove of great 
service in preventing a slight attack from becoming 
profuse and alarming. 


Nose-bleed. 

It is but seldom that bleeding from the nosc is 
serious, but cases occur in which it continues so 
long as to cause anxiety and render it desirable 
that something should be done. 

Instead of bending forward and lowering the 
head, as persons with nose-bleed are so apt to do, 
an upright position should be assumed, with the 
head thrown back and the hands raised above the 
head. Ice may be applied to the nose and to the 
pack of the neck, and if the bleeding still persists, 
ice-water or a solution of alum may be thrown 
into the nose with a syringe. If further meas- 
ures prove necessary, they should be left to the 
physician. 





Vomiting of Blood. 

‘As contrasted with bleeding from’ the lungs or 
air passages, bleeding from the stomach is charac- 
terized as follows: 

The blood is expelled by vomiting, not by cough. 
It is apt to be larger in amount, and to be mixed 
with particles of fuod. It is not frothy, and is 
usually dark colored, cither in very dark clots, 
or greatly resembling coffee grounds. 1t may also 
have that sour smell which is due to the acids of 
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These distinctions are of practical importance in- 
asmuch as a person who is bleeding from the 
stomach should be placed flat on the back with but 
a single low pillow under his head, instead of be- 
ing raised up, as we have seen is desirable in cases 
of pulmonary hemorrhage. 








It is better to give nothing 
to swallow except bits of ice 
or water as derived from 
ice allowed to melt in the 
mouth. Cloths wet with cold 
water may be applied over 
the pit of the stomach, un- 
less the patient is greatly ex- 
hausted ; and heat should be 
applied to the feet in any 
event. 

What has been already 
said in regard to the great 





importance of coolness and 
the evidence of bustle or the 
presence of unnecessary per- 
sons about the patient, ap- 
plies also to this case—and, 
indeed, to the case of every 
emergency of whatever kind. 











“Keep your daughter at home unless you can | together constitute a majority of the Chamter, 
give her protection in watchful friends and an in-| they will control the public policy. 


dependent income. 


My investigations in Italy 


Another feature of the recent elections, which 


have led me to believe your daughters need not | must gratify all those whose good wishes attend 


go abroad; we have good masters here.” 


the success of Republicanism in France, was their 


We have often expressed such sentiments as | absolutely peaceable and orderly character. The 
these, and are glad to have the confirmation of a| French are a vivacious and excitable people; yer 


lady so estimable and an artist so eminent. 





SOULLESS. 


Perhaps there's nothing—T'll not say appalls, 
But saddens more, by night as well a ay, 

‘Than an enormous room without a soul 

To break the lifeless splendor of the WOON Ao 





TO AUTHORS. 
One Thousand Dollars Offered. 


For many years no effort has been spared to ob- 
tain superior short stories for the Companion. 
The most accomplished and entertaining pens 
have been employed, and exceptional prices have 
been paid for such contributions. 

This endeavor has been more than ordinarily 
successful, as our readers can testify. It has cost 
unremitting diligence and a large expenditure of 
money ; but it has shown that excellent short sto- 
ries, like rare gems, are neither abundant, nor to 
be obtained with unfailing certainty from even 
the most promising sources of supply. 

For this reason we wish to attract new writers 
to our columns, and to obtain, if possible, a col- 
lection of short stories of superior interest; sto- 
ries vivid in incident; pointed; having a practical 
purpose that is intensified by humor or pathos; 
and that will leave a right impression upon char- 
acter. 

In the hope of securing these results we make 
the extraordinary offer, of 


8400 for the best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the best Short Story for Girls. 


These stories must be written for the Compan- 
jon; must not excced 3,500 words, each, in length; 
and inust be sent to us on or before December 29, 
1881. 

All stories sent that may fail to win the prizes 
offered, will be purchased by us at liberal rates, if 
they possess merit, and are adapted to the wants 
of tle paper. . 

Each Manuscript must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer in a sealed envel- 
ope, which will not be opened by us until a decis- 
ion has been made. 


For more definite particulars, send for circular 





astly, do not forget to see 
that the patient has plenty 
of fresh, pure air; better too 
much air than too little. 
Other kinds of bleeding, as 
after wounds or injuries, do 
not come within the scope of 
our subject, which includes 
only medical, not surgical, emergencies; and es- 
pecially those which may arise duriug the course 
of ordinary illness. 

—— 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN ITALY. 

There are young ladies in almost every village 
of the-United States who sing well enough to give 
great pleasure to their friends. 

Frequently they are obliging enough to sing in 

the village church choirs, and every Sunday when 
they come out of church, after singing a solo part 
in an anthem, some one is quite likely to tell them 
and their parents that if their voices could only 
have good training at home, or abroad, they 
could sing as well as Miss Kellogg. 
These injudicious friends do not mean to flatter 
or to deceive. A fresh young voice, singing to un- 
critical ears the easy church-music now in vogue, 
may produce an enchanting effect, without its be- 
ing in the least extraordinary. Out of ten thou- 
sand such, there may not be one that will bear the 
test of real training. 

A truly great singer is an extremely rare pro- 
duct of nature and of civilization. She must not 
only possess a high quality of voice, but there 
inust be several things behind that voice, which 
are scarcely Iess uncommon than the voice itself. 
The organs that produce the voice must have a 
certain enduring fibre that will stand an incon- 
ceivable amount of wear and use. The general 
health of the singer must be Httle short of perfect. 
There must be a depth of chest; a strength of di- 
gestion; a serenity of nerve; and a tough elastic- 
ity of muscle, which are rarely found together in 
an Americanized constitution. 

Besides these physical qualities, a singer must 
possess an altogether exceptional perseveranee, 
and a certain cast of mind which admits of what 
is called ‘great practice” without mental weariness 
or disgust. 

It is frequently necessary for a singer in the 
course of training to repeat a particular trill or rnn, 
a thousand times a week. At this moment there 
are young ladies engaged in practice of this sort, 
some of whom have been singing the same succes- 
sion of notes at intervals each day for hours. 

There is, therefore, not one chance in ten thou- 
sand of the star of a village choir having in her 
the material of a great public singer. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, just returned from 
Italy, gives an impressive warning to American 
girls who go to that country with little money and 
only the deceptive promise of a voice. 

Many of them, she says, go in total ignorance 
of what they are to find there. They expected 
cheap instruction; they find good lessons expen- 
sive. They expected a welcome to the operatic 
stage; they find that the door is closed, except to 
those who have money or influence. Their lives 
there are full of moral dangers, that are encoun- 

tered under circumstances that make them per- 
ilous in the extreme. Miss Kellogg therefore says 
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MY BARK. 
My bark is wafted to the strand 
y breath divine; 
And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. DEAN ALFORD. 


——+o+ ‘ 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Onthe twenty-first of August, France chose a 
new national Chamber of Deputies. The result 
of these elections was a crushing blow to the enc- 
inies of the present Republic. The partisans of / 
monarchy and empire were submerged beneath an 
overwhelming tide of public opinion. 

In the last Chamber, the Monarchists and Im- 
perialists numbered over one hundred and fifty. 
In the new body they will not, combined, reach, 
or at least much surpass, a hundred. The most 
signal discomfiture was that of the- Bonapartists. 
Out of five hundred and fifty scats, they have 
only won forty-two. They had in the old Cham- 
ber about nincty. The two Monarchical parties— 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists—have together 
secured only forty deputies; so that even if they 
act in concert, which is nut likely, they are still 
powerless to injure the Republic. 

The new Chamber, on the other hand, will con- 
tain not far from four hundred and fifty Republi- 
cans. Of those already chosen, one hundred and 
eighty-seven belong to that wing of the party 
which is called “the Republican Union,” and 
which consists of the special adherents of Gam- 
betta; one hundred and sixty belong to the 
“Left;” thirty-five tothe “Left Centre,” and twen- 
ty-five to the “Extreme Left,” or Radical wing. 

The present Ministry, presided over by Jules 
Ferry, derives its main support from the Left; 
though on most occasions all the Republican 
wings, except the Extreme Left, sustain its poli- 
cy. It is seen that although the largest wing— 
that of the Republican Union—will follow the 
lead of Gambetta, it is not in a majority of the 
whole Chamber; hence Gambetta is not likely to 
be as all-powerful in the new body as it was 
thought he might be. 

Gambetta himself, indeed, was only elected by a 
very narrow vote in his Parisian district of Belle- 
ville; for since he has become moderate in states- 
manship, the Radicals have bitterly opposed him. 
He will still, however, be a very influential man in 
French politics, and will, no doubt, ere very long, 
become Prime Minister. 

Almost all the conspicuous figures of the old 
Chamber will reappear in the new. Albert de 
Mun, the eloquent champion of the Bourbon pre- 
tender, the Duke de Rochefoucauld, Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, the fighting Bonapartist, Clemenceau, 
Naquet and Montjau, leaders of the Radicals, and 
all the present ministers, have been re-elected. 

The general result of the elections is to greatly 
strengthen the Republic. 

They show that the French people, after having 
tried a Republican form of government for some 
years, are well satisfied with it, and are anxious 
to retain it. Though the Republican party is di- 
vided into four groups, it is thoroughly united in 
favor of maintaining Republican institutions. 
Two large groups, the Republican Union and the 
Left, will probably act in harmony; and as they 





they went to the polls quietly and cast their votes, 
and there was no report of any violence, or even 
disturbance, at any point throughout the country. 

In this respect the French have shown them- 
selves more self-contsolled than the English; and 
have set a good example even to Americans. {t 
is a striking evidence of the growth of the French 
in the capacity to govern theinselves, and of their 
ability to sustain the free system which they have 
established. 

Fg 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 


A few years ago, 2 decrepit old man crept around 
the shabby precincts of a Southern town, of whom a 
singular story was told. 

He was the last male descendant of a family to whom 
belonged large estates. His uncle was the last posecss. 
or. He died without children. The property was be 
queathed by him to his wife during ber life, and at her 
death to this nephew, then a lad of fifteen. 

The wealthy widow was at tbis time fifty years old, 
and by no means healthy; but she heartily disliked the 
heir, and refused to recognize him, or give him avy im- 
mediate assistance. 

But the boy congratulated himself with the assur- 
ance that she could not keep bis inheritance from him 
at her deuth, and that probably her death was not far 
off. 

Fifty appears old age to fifteen. Hence, although 
the Ind’s mother was poor, he studied no profession 
and learned no trade. Indeed, be troubled himself 
very little about education of any sort. Why sbould 
he drudge over books, or in any kind of business? His 
fortune waited ready made for him. 

Years passed. The lad became a young, a middle. 
aged man; a husband and father. Me had married 
a mercenary girl, whose vyes were dazzled with this 
vast prospective fortune. The two plunged into cx- 
travagunces of every sort. Creditors at firet were len- 
fent. The aunt was now a gray, toothless old woman. 
The fortune was surely near athand. But the patience 
of creditors {s not as enduring as the lives of even the 
aged, und at last even hopeful creditors refused to cx- 
tend their accounts. 

Then the crash came. The heir fell into hopeless 
poverty. His children died. His wife left him. He 
went about the town, gambling a little, drinking a goud 
deal, “cursing his luck” always, but never working. 
The aunt lived on. The heir grew old, becamea 
paralytic, and finally was sent to the almshouse, where, 
after waiting for years for the woman's shoes who 
would not die, he dropped hopelessly out of an empty 
fe into the grave. The woman lived to be one bun 
dred and three ycars old, apd at her death the estur 
went to the State of Tennessee. 

We do not often find a case of walling for “dead art's 
shoes” so extreme as this. But in degree, tbe same ef- 
fect 1s produced whenever the heirs of wealtby parent: 
are brought up without any profession or practical 
work. 

Their youth passes in idleness, waiting for death to 
make rich men of them; and out of the idlencss vw 
frequently grow dissipation and corrupt character. If, 
as is often the case, the fortune takes wings before they 
gain posscasion of it, they are left stranded and helpless 
wrecks in life. 





—_+e+—____—__ 
JUPITER. s 


Jupiter is now a beautiful object in the evening sky, 
rising before nine o'clock, and continuing visible 
throughout the night. He is rapidly drawing near tobis 
opposition and increasing in size and brilliancy, as 
with every evening’s return, he appears earlier above 
the horizon. 

At the end of September, he will rise a quarter be- 
fore eight o’clock. No one can fail to recognize this 
beaming planet who looks at the eastern beavens after 
he bas risen, for Jupiter's near opposition is only ex- 
ceeded In radiant beauty by one other star in the firma- 
ment, and this is the peerless Venus. 

There are many interesting things to Icarn about the 
king of the planets. Itis the largest world we know 
anything of, and affairs there are on a scale of vast mag- 
nitude. Observation makes it probable that the pro- 
cess of world-making is now going on there, and tbat 
Jupiter is in the condition in which the earth was mil- 
lions of ages ago, his immense size greatly retarding 
the process of cooling. For the larger the planet, the 
longer it takes to cool. 

‘Thus the moon has lost her heat and is a dead star, 
while Jupiter, thirteen hundred times as large as the 
earth, is a chaotic mass of melted and vaporized matter, 
giving out beat and probably some light. 

He is now near enough to the earth to become an In- 
teresting telescopic object, and astronomers are at work 
studying his surface and seeking to discover new feat- 
ures. ‘The two equatorial belts remain unchanged, and 
the rosy northern belt, that came into being last year, js 
still there. 

So is the red spot in the south, that has varied little 
in dimensions since it was first seen in 1878. All kinds 
of theories are invented to account for it, but none is 
fully accepted. Some suppose it is an opening in the 
surrounding clouds, revealing the nucleus; others think 
it is a solid mass projecting through the vaporous at- 
mosphere surrounding the plauet. 

‘The wisest astronomers cannot solve the mystery of 
the bands and spots, but they agree in thinking tht 
this gigantic orb is in a state of tremendous agitation, 
and that observers may ece, on a grand scale, a repeti- 
tion of the process by which the earth was transformed 
from a nebulous mass of fiery vapor to be the beautiftl 
abode for animate life. 


-— ++ 
AN OLD-TIME MARRIAGE. 


‘The frequency of divorce in our time implies that 
marriages are often made in haste, and with little 
thought. If the ceremony were invested with more of 
the solemnity of Puritan days, the tie might perhape be 
looked upon os more sacred and permanent. Kev. Jeae 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Backus, of Middleborough, Mass., gives a curious ac- 
count of his wedding. 

“1A pealm was read, a hymn was sung and a prayer 
offered. Then I took my dear Susan by the hand, and 
spoke somethirg of the sense I had of our standing and 
acting in the presence of God, and also how He had 
clearly pointed out this pereon to be my companion aud 
a helper meet for me. Then I declared the marriage 
covenants and she did the same. 

“Thereupon Esquire Foster solemnly declared that 
we were lawfully husband and wife. Brother Shepard 
wished us a blessing, and gave us a good exhortation, 
and so did some others. . Another prayer was offered, 
after which all united in singing the One-hundred-and- 
first Psalm; this was followed by a short sermon.” 

One would hardly like to go through such a pro- 
gramme a second time. 

— —-4er-- —— 


TWO VIEWS OF HUMAN NATURE. 

A political “boss” usually takes low views of human 
nature. Believing with Sir Robert Walpole that “all 
men have their price,” he puts his henchmen into of- 
ficvs where they may best serve themselves by serving 
their master. If he loses power, straightway his fol- 
lowers forsake him for any rival, who offers them better 
places. “The gratitude of plice-expectants,” muses 
the chagrined boss, in the words of the cynical Wal- 
pole, “is a lively sense of future favors.” 

Among the treasures of John B. Gough, the orator, 
whose words have rescued thousands of drunkards, 
a handkerchief. It is more valuable to him than its 
weight in gold would be. For its history is one of the 
many associations which have made luminous the grat- 
itude of those he has helped. 

One day, while he was working in Edinburgh to aave 
the intemperate, a poor woman called at his lodgings. 
He was out, and after waiting an hour to sce him, she 
enid'to his wife,— 

“I'm poor, but I would give bim a thousand pounds 
if Ubad it. Will you give this handkerchief to him? 
‘Tell him to use it, and when he wipes the sweat from 
his face to remember that he has wiped a great many 
tears from the eyes of the women of Edinburgh.” 

“God bless you, air! I would stick my bead in any 
hole under the heavens, if it could do you any good,” 
enid a hack-driver once to Mr. Gough. And this is 
how he came to speak the strange words. 

He was driving Mr. Gough In a one-horse hack, and 
kept leaning forward with hie face close to the window. 
His folding handkerchief and tying it around his neck, 
prompted Mr. Gough to ask,— 

“Are you cold?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you the toothache?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Please tell me, then,” continued Mr. Gough, “why 
you lean forward in that awkward manner.” 

“The window is broke, sir,” quietly answered the 
driver, “and I'm trying to keep the cold wind from you, 
eir” 

“Why do you put your face to that broken pane to 
keep the wind from me?” 

“God bless you, sir, I owe everything to you. I was 
a ballad-ninger once, and used to go round with a hulf- 
starved babe in my arms, and a draggled wife at my 
heels. Half the time her eyes were blackened, because 
I beat ber when I was drunk. 

“went to hear you. You told me I waa aman. I 
went out of the house and said, ‘By the help of God, 
T'll be a mon!” 

“Now, sir, ’'vea happy wife anda comfortable home. 
God bless you, sir! I would stick my head in any hole 
under the heavens, if it would do you any good.”” 

Mr. Gough does not look with Walpole’s eyes on bu- 
man nature. Instead of trying to use men, he bas 
spent his life in serving them. The anecdote we have 
associated with his name shows that he has seldom had 
occasion to quote Wordsworth’s lines : 


“Dve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
‘With coldness still returning: 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


= gS 
WHERE IS THE ABBE? 

Before the French Revolution there were many eccle- 
elastics known as abbés. They were without office or 
duty, and picked up, as they were poor, a meai here 
and there, among the charitable. At the houses of the 
principal noblemen there was usually a plate left for 
some chance abbé who might drop in at dinner-time. 

‘At that hour it was no uncommon sight to ‘see the 
abbés picking their way from one nobleman’s house to 
another. Rapping at the gate, the hungry ecclesiastic 
would inquire of the porter, ‘Is there a vacant place?” 
If the answer was ‘‘No, monsieur,” he would walk on- 
ward. 

‘This custom will explain a story told by Rogers, the 
poet, which illustrates the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution. Just after it had broken out, a party was din- 
ing, one day, at a nobleman’s honse, and among them 
an abbé. While at dinner, the cart carrying those con- 
demned to the guillotine went by. 

All the company ran to the windows to see the hor- 
rid sight. The abbé being a short man, tricd in vain 
to peep on tiptoe. Determined to see, he ran down to 
the front door. His curlosity cost him hia life. For as 
the cart went by, one of the viétime, knowing the abbé, 
bowed to him. The abbé returned the salutation. 

“What! you are his friend?” exclaimed one of the 
guards. “Then you, too, are an aristocrat.” “Away 
with him!” shouted the crowd, and the poor abbé was 
seized, thrust into the cart, and hurried to the guillo- 
tine. 

The company having satisfied their curiosity, re- 
turned to the table. “Where is monsieur the abbé?” 
asked a guest, sccing the vacant place. No one could 
answer. He was already headless. 








ee — 
A CITY INCIDENT. 

In a recent police report of the city of Brooklyn, this 
pathetlc instance of child fidelity and suffering was re- 
corded. A man who was an industrious shoemaker 
with a family consisting of a wife and child became a 
drunkard, because of bis wife’s love of liquor, and neg- 
lect of her home. His name was John Burns. The 
only sober one in the family was the child—a boy 
named Jimmy. 

Soon the mother left husband and child, never to re- 
torn. The father ceased to work ut hie trade, and be- 
vame a bar-room loafer, wandering about the atreets 


and haunting the lowest euloone. His child went with 
him, sbaring the life and woes of a city vagabond. No 
inducements, from people who sometimes fed him, 
could tempt the boy to leave his father. 

Sometimes the two slept under a wagun, sometimes 
they lodged behind boxes and barrels, or in the straw 
of a stable, or in the receases of doorways; and some- 
times they lay under the open stars, the boy with 
senses unblunted by vice, awake and suffering, while 
his father slept his drunken sleep. 

‘The litue fellow never complained. But starvation 
and expusuro were too much for child of nine years 
to bear, and while following his worthless parent meek- 
ly about, he grew weaker every day. 

One night, or long after midnight, of a Sunday morn- 
ing, Burns staggered into a low ealoon, with Jimmy 
holding his hand; drank a glass of whiskey, and lay 
down with the boy on the floor. 

At sunrise, when the bar-keeper turned them out, 
the little fellow could scarcely stand. A passer-by 
called attention to the sick child, and in his stupid way 
the father began to realize the necessity of doing some- 
thing for him. . 

He went to the house of a man who had once been 
his friend, and asked for admission; and in pity the 
boy was given a place to lie. His breath came in 
hard, rasping gasps, and a messenger was hastily sent 
to the nearest police-station for an ambulance to con- 
vey him to the hospital. 

But before the wagon arrived the faithful little sufter- 


er was dead. 
———+e+—___—_ 


MONEY AND IGNORANCE. 


The consolation of wealth without learning is quite 
sufficient for a good many grander proprietors than the 
one who figures in this descriptive Item. Riches are 
made to cover up a multitude of deficiencies—and a 
good many sina. A Chicago paper says that three or 
four days ago, acolored man living in that city bung 
out a sign on his house reading,— 


“For sail.” He happened to be at the gate when a 
white man came along and said,— 

“You'll never get an offer for your bouse with any 
such spelling as that.” 

The owner of the place was greatly puzzled to im- 
prove the orthography, but finally took his wife's ad- 
vice and made it read, ‘For sell.”” 

This seemed to be all right for a day or two, and then 
aschoolboy halted and said,— 

“Hf you don’t fix that sign, all the school children will 
be laughing at you.”” 

‘There was another convention of the family to see 
where the mistake came in, aud the sign wae made to 
read, “Fur Sall.” It hadn't been up an hour when an 
old colored man came along und queried,— 

“Does you mean dat dis place am fur Sally? What 
yer gwine to gib de place to Sally fur?” 

“Am you findin’ fault wid dat sign?” asked the 
other. 

“Well, I doan’ guite cotch on to de spellin’.”” 

“You doan’, ch? Has you got seven bundred dollars 
to pay cash down fur dis place?” 

“No, sah.” : 

“Den you pass on an’ shet up. Maybe I doan’ spell 
jist de same as you do, but I'ze got prospects of handlin’ 
seven hundred dollurs, while you has got boaf knees 
outto de weather. I doan’ ker to use high-flown lan- 
guage an’ bave to w'ura shoe on one fut an’ a bute on 
de odder. Go ‘long, ole man.” 


—. —+or. —-—— 


A DESPOT. 

How easily a despot can stop commercial enterprise, 
and discourage industry is abundantly illustrated in 
Turkish history. The general dislike and contempt felt 
for Mohammedan rulers is not hard to explain, when 
one knows their way of interfering with people. A 
Frenchman, resident for ten years in Morocco, had em- 
ployed himself during that time in the collection of the 
bones of the animals which were rejected daily by the 
adjacent burghs of Rabet and Selab. 


When at last his court-yard became choked with an 
accumulation of bones of every description, estimated 
at about four thousand pounds’ weight, he made an ap- 
plication to be allowed to ship them to Marsvilles. 

“What do you want all these bones at Marseilles 
for?” the kadi asked. 

“Out of them they turn knife-handles and buttons, 
and a great many other usetul articles,” the French- 
man replied. 

“J will allow you to export these bones,” the kadi 
returned, “but with the condition that before shipping 
they shall be examined piece by piece by a tribunal of 
four butchers, whose services you will have to pay, in 
order to state that no bones of Moslems are found 
among the lot; for you understand that I never could 
consent to have knife-handles and buttons turned out of 
the sacred remains of my forefathers.” 

The bones in question are lying yet at Rabet. 


————_+e+—__—_ 
PATHETIC CONFESSION. 

John Tinker and Joseph Stafford were recently tried 
for selling counterfeit railroad tickets. The following 
incident, associated with the trial, shows the neces- 
sity of joining moral with mental education: 


Tinker declined to have counsel aseigned by the 
court, but himself questioned the witnesses and ad- 
dressed the jury. He not only conducted the case ably, 
showing legul training, but further excited surprise by 
endeavoring to fix the crime upou himself and save 
companion. 

In this he succeeded, by convincing the jury that 
Stafford was his innocent tool. He is the son of a lead- 
ing Ohio lawyer, and nephew of a railroad President. 

“Oh, I don’t murmur,” he said, after conviction; “I 
went into this thing with my eyes open, and I ought to 
accept the penalty. I don’t deserve any sympathy, and 
Idon't ask any. Ityives me no claim to favor that I 
secured a fine education and had as good chances as any 
man in that court-room.” 


———_+er-—___ 
A POET’S DIFFIDENCE. 

"Those who suffer from bashfulness may take courage 
from the following conversation of William Cullen Bry- 
ant with a friend. Modesty isa passport to the high 
esteem of one’s friends, and it generally accompanies 
true worth. 


Once we talked of diffident persons. Bryant thought 
“diffidence might be classed with the trials of life,” and 
said that with him this feeling amounted to bashfulness. 
Often he had gone to achurch and would feel so diffi- 
dent before he entered that he could not get up courage 
enough to do it, and would come away. And some- 
times as he was led to a seat there, would find himself 
jn such an agitation that drops of perspiration would 
fall from hie face. 

“Thie is strang>,” I said, “for you, who have been 
welcomed all over the world, met #0 many persons, 
been so honored, xo loved ; how is it possible?” 

He replied, “It is temperament. I shall always feel 
Just this sort of boyish timidity. Small events in public 
often bring on this distress.” 

“How about your writings?” 

“Well, with them I write and re-write and cast aside 
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so much, and have such a scusc of their lack of excel: 
lence.” 
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Too much caution cannot be exercised, e#pectally in 
bot weather, agalust the use of inspure or sour failk, aly 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and suftumer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, reqairing 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only foud known to us require 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth toexe 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. [Com, 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
IN LASSITUDE. 
Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with good suc- 
cess in lassitude and inervation. 
Venice, lil. C.S. YOURREE, M.D. [Com, 








‘inners Monopoly. $10 buys county right fur“ Wo- 
mane Comfort? Chaape L. Curtiee, $5. Charlesto! 


ulbs. Immense stock Lilies, Hyacinths, Tulips,choice 
B Winter plants, Cat. free, J.J. saizer, LaCrosse, Wis. 


H JIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTs, 








‘Makes five gallons of a delicious and spartling 
deverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 

us, of sout by mall on reoeipt of 25 cts, Address, CHAR 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48N.Delaware Ay., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORTUNE! Agents write quick! Territory free. 
Bentirely new best selling articles out. Propelling 



















1ts for sewing and machines. Indestructible 
Sash Cord and a perfect Door Spring. The P. T. 
COILED WIKE Bi 330 7th Avenue, N.Y. 











OUNG, MIDD) GED, old men, su! 

ing from nervous debility and kindred weaknesses, 
should send two stamps for large treatise, giving suc- 
cessful treatment. WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 


18 useful 
BEATTY’S 2RGANS ve 
5 sets reeds only @65. 
Pianos 8125 up. £27 Llustraied Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


OUR 
SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly for Card 
Collectors. Contains 50 Elegant Large Chromo Adver- 
tising Cards, All the new designs complete In sets, em- 
bracing Gold, Silver, and different bright colored tints, 
&c. Piice by mail, postpaid, 25 cents, Address AETNA 
CarD Co., 119 Fulton Street, New York. 


MISS NOTTS Enéiish. and French Famiy 
and Day School for Young Ladies, 

33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. ‘The 9th year begins 
Circulars sent upon Heaton 


















for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


Bept. 

SS os z 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses very low, 


Terms open 
Jan'y 4, Apr.5, Sept. 13, 81, Address J. B,'T: MANSEL. Sec. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE EP REzON- 


Both sexes, Full corps of teach Instruction thorough. 
College, Preparatory, Institute and Scientific courses, 
Music, Painting Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Begins Sept Address’ “H, K. Task, Principal. 

IMPORTANT TO STUOENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New = 

















land Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE. Apply tor. aOUN AEE: 
ut all, 


HILDS, TROY, OHIO, 
s of permanent cure for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARKH. ‘The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healcd, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the systeni repaired! by the use of Childs? 
Catarrh S weifc. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy. Ohio. “Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail, Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rev.T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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Has a wonderful meat 
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iFEL, CHAIRS... 


EXCLU 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self-propuision by use of hands only in 
strect or house. Comfortdurabilityand 
case of movement unequalted. Paton, 
tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
ushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion. 


HERBERT 8. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. Y. 




















WHY 


THE’GRIFFIN SCROLL SAW BLADES ARE 
The Best in the World. 


1st, They are the Strongest. 

2nd, They Cut Fastest. 

3rd, Each Tooth has a “Set.” 

4th, They will turn a Sharper Corner. 
5th, They cut the Smoothest. 

6th, They are the Cheapest. 


One Griffin Blade will outwear four of the best Paris 
or any six of the American Blades. 


BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
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GRIFFIN 
PATENT 
Saw Braves. 





Seca chats ir rath Aha SAA RIE SN LEELA, 
FASTEST CUTTING. 


SHARPEST TEETH. 


There are some few dealers who purchase cheap 
American Blades, put on a wrapper of thelr own, give 
them some name, and advertise them as superior blades. 

In order to convince all interested parties that the 
Grifin Blades are the best, we make the following 


TEST OFFER 


so that you can compare and test these blades side by 
side. 

For every dozen of Grifin Blades ordered, we will 
give you free one dozen American Blades. This offer is 
for a limited time only. We also will give youa new 
and valuable Bracket Design published this treek. a 

The Griffin Blades are for sale at most Hardware 
Stores. 

HOLNDEL, N. J., Dec. 10, 1880, 
Messrs, Perry Mason & Co.: 

Gents.—I doa great deal of fret sawing, and have used 
many kinds of blades, but I find the Griffin Blades the 
best. I find that they cut more than twice as fast as the 
best Paris blades, and will last about four times aa long. 

‘Yours truly, HENRY J. SCHANCK. 

‘We have hundreds of letters from those using the 
Griffin Blades, which speak of them in the highest terms. 

‘We are the sole Agents for these blades In the United 
States. If yon do not find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 


PiSizes from No.1 to 6 tnclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
$1.25 per gross. 
No.7 to 10 inclusive, 20 cents per dozen, or $1.50 per 


gross. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUDLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass; 





THE HERALD OF 
PRAISE. 


Send on your orders for thix new book for 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. 


It is the work of L.O. Ewen: previous 
books of sacred music about ha! jes have 
been sold, so that the issue of a new Church Music 
Book by him is a notable event. Judging by previous 
experience, as many usa hundred th dd pers 
to use this, the last and 
cover to cover with new, stn 1 
music and words. Specimen copies wailed for B10, 

‘The usual reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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as MEAS We CUR. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pilluws required, 
Botter than a hammock, as it fts the body as. ble 3 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly 
ening. It is Just the thing for ho oi 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. 
Plazza, or “coolest place in the house.” 5) 
valids or children. Sent on receipt of pr 
For 60 cta. extra, with order, I will prepay exp 
to any railroad station east of Mississippl River. and 
north’ of Mason and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents in 
Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for circulars, 
H. W. Labb, 108 Fulton St.. Boston; 277 Caual St., N.¥.¢ 
927 Arch 8t., Phila.; and 4 Market St., Ch 
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For Tealth, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 

MADAM FOY'S IMPROVED 
ccoRssrT 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
ey I8 NOT EXCE! MD 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Gesale by all Icading Jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 


FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared for 
House Gultiere and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
sal ma pal at offices, 
8 plonale ‘varieties, your choice, all sbeled, for $13 
t or 25 tp foe 26 for $4; 35 for$S; 7S for 
$10; 100 for $13. We GIVE AWAY, in Pre= 
miums and Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
tablishments grow. Gur NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose.70pp.clegantly illustrated — free toa! 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 


Rose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Oo., Pa» 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS 


Mildest ever kndwn, oi 
MALAukIALDIsEASES, HEAD 
ACHE, Bitiousness, INDI- 









Tone up the system aud restore health to 
those suffering from géneral debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 

Twenty-five Cents per Box, 


1 § fhe back of these PAPERS: 


BRIGHS &C RANSFERS the Pattern 
ge % 


to any rie. igns in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 

8 Braiding and Initial 

Letters. - 

Three Books of running 
Patterns se ost free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Supplicd wholesale by B. 
ULLMANN & Ci 9 id 38 


Retall by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores, 


103 Milk Street, 


AMERICAN ARMS 


Lt 5 
FOX’S PATENT. 

Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out. 
of order or become shaky, It has nu hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penctra~ 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past35 years for his success- 
fal treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. 
office, 251 Broadway; on Monday ‘Tuesday. and Saturda 
His Boston office will be closed during July and Augu: 


His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be= 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents, 
















linesa, Durabflity & Cheapnesa. Unequaled. 
MORSE BHON., Prop’rs, Canten, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








For the Companion. 


THE SAILORS OF THE AIR. 


The winds are the sitlins ort of the alr; 
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Orittheir home beanywhe 
Nobody scems to know, 
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Th ASL hoy his ste 


‘The old oak staid and tru 












Sa ant pastime, th 

The stitnahe ring echoe 

Or wrinkle the placid lake 
With its grassy fringes pl 





And wt race Wilh the shadows take! 
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to some lek 
Ps swell they speed 

‘To-morrow, and breith the gloom? 
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o winds God's fist holds you! 
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Can never, ne 
i ROFT GRIFFITH. 


For the Companion. 
HIS TESTIMONY. 

One day, not long ago, Lo King, a learned Chi- 
naman, went on board a steamer bound from Can- 
ton to Singapore. He was a mandarin “of the 
red button,” a nobleman equal in rank to the Gov- 
ernor of Canton. He was accompanied by his 
seeretary. 

On the same steamer was an American cler 
man. ‘The man was earnest and thoughtful, and 
to ve his Master and to make Him known, 
The nobleman, like all of his ¢ looked upon 
Christians with contempt. 

For sume time atter the ship left port the minis- 
ter did not approach the great Chinese otticer. The 
man was somewhat iiposing in his grand dress, 
and moved about with considerable haughty 
pomp. He hesitated to speak to him, because he 
had Deen told that the mandavins scorn Christian- 
ity and despise preachers. 

Nevertheless, the earnest clergyman could not 
put aside the conviction that he ought to present 
Christianity to his teHow-traveller, and he decided 
at last to approach the mandarin simply as a fel- 
low-scholar and as a man. 

He obtained an introduction, The nobleman was 
soon drawn into an animated conversation on the 
Chinese classics, and grew eloquent in their praise, 

There was nothing (he said) like the writings of 
Men-Tsee and Kong-fee-tsce. In thought, style, 
and expression they were the models for the 
world. Presently the minister said,— 

“T have two or three Chinese books in my state- 
room, that I would be pleased to have you ¢: 
ine. ‘Tell me your opinion, whether the style 
classic, and the thouzht clear.” 

“Dring them to me,” said the mandarin. “I will 
examine them, and tell you.” 

The gospels translated into Chinese were put in- 
to his hands. From that time, during the long 
sea journcy of more than a thousand miles, Lo- 
King continued to read the New Testament. The 
sacred w) seenicd to charm him. So engaged 
was he in their study that no ocean scene or sight 
of lovely islands, that attracted the other passen- 
gers to the deck, could call him away. 

At last, when the steamer was entering the har- 
bor of Singapore, Lo-King came to the clergyman 
and said,— 

“The books are perfect. In style, Kong-fu-tsee 
himself is not better—and the thoughts and senti- 
ments of those Christian Scriptures; there is noth- 
ing more beautiful in all Chinese literature. The 
Sermon on the Mount completely fascinates me. 
The sages who wrote our classics became gods af- 
terwards; but the sages who wrote these must 
have been divine beforehand.” 

It could not be hard to interest further and more 
spiritually in the Sacred Book a mind so happily 
captured, and won to unprejudiced approval. 
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UNCLE SAM’S LINE POSTS. 

Countries haye to he bounded, as well as farms. 
They must be bounded very nicely and accurately, 
to save trouble in the courts—and unless shore- 
lines or river-banks make natural limit-marks, 
men must set up artificial ones. Our readers may 
be interested to know how “Uncle Sam’s farm” is 
marked off from that of his British neighbor on 
the north. The northern boundary of the United 
States is marked by cairns, iron pillars, wood 
pillars, earth mounds, and timber posts. 

A stone cairn is seven anda half by eight feet, 
an earth mound scven by fourteen feet, an iron 
pillar cight feet high, cight inches square at the 
bottom, and fonr inches at the top; timber posts 
five tect high and eight inches square. 

‘There are three hundred and cighty-two of these 
marks between the Lake of the Woods and the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. ‘That portion of the 




















voundary whi h lies east and west of the Red Ri 
orV: alley vd by 
mile intervals. The British pls teed one every wo 
and the United States one between each two 
British posts, 

Our pillars or markers were made at Detroit, 
Mic! hhigan. Th hollow iron castings, three- 
of an inch in thickness, in the form of a 
truncated pyrainid, cight feet bigh, eight inches 
square at the bottom, and four inches at the top, 

before stated. 
They haye at the top a solid pyramidal cap, and 
at the bottom an octagonal flange one inch in 
Jpon the opposite faces are cast in 
letters two inches high the inscriptions, “Conven- 
tion of London, and “Oct. 20th, 1818.” 

The pillars are set four feet in ‘the ground, with 
their inscription faces set to the north and south, 
and the earth is well settled and stamped about 
them. For the wooden posts well-seasoned logs 
are selected, and the frrtion above ground painted 
red, to prevent swelling and shrinking. These 
posts do very well; but the Indians cut them 
down for fuel, and nothing but iron will last very 
long. 

Where the line crosses lakes, monuments of 
stone have been built, the bases being in some 
pla htcen feet under water, and the tops pro- 
i ht feet above the lake’s surface at high- 


















































In Toteste the line is marked by felling the tim- 
ber a rod wide and clearing away the underbrush. 
The work of cutting through the timbered swamps. 
was very great; but it has been well done, and 
the boundary distinetly marked by the Commis- 
sioners the “whole distance from Michigan to 
Alaska.—Selected. 


gp 
SANITARY INVENTIONS. 

The sick room in the White House at Washing. 
ton has exhibited the ingenuity of man in a very 
pleasing light. During the intensest heat of mid- 
summer, the wounded President enjoyed the tem- 
perature of a September morning; and it could 
he raised or lowered at the will of the attendant 
by the turn of a damper. An electric apparatus, 
equally delicate and certain, indicated the precise 
spot where the ball was imbedded. A bed, which 
was at once a couch, a lounge, a chair, an operat- 
ing table and an ambulance, mitigated the agoniz: 
ing monotony of # recumbent position. It was 
y coincidence, though accidental, that an ¢ 
hibition of this class of objec s opened in Lon- 
don, a few days ago, in anticipation of the Medical 






































x hundred surgeons and physicians 
ed to attend that Congress, and in 
coining, this exhibition of medical 
'Y articles Was arranged in Albert Hall. 

More than four hundred and titty manufactur- 
ers of sanit nd healing apparatus contributed 
to it. Many articles of the kind used in the Pres- 
ident’s room were there exhibited. 

There were all sorts of su u instruments, hos- 
pital and rical_ instru- 
ments, microscopes; every kind of optical appli- 
ance, Inedical books, hospital architecture, ap- 
paratus for ventilation, Mite, warming, drain- 
ing and filterins; ambulances both for the battle- 
field and the street; besides preparations of drugs, 
disinicetants, mineral waters, artic of dict, 
every description of bandase and brace, together 
with numerous objects diflicult of class 

rable and interesting ex 
formally opened to the public} 
Spencer, who dechtred in his speech that sanitary 
science, during the past ten years, has saved, 
Great Britain alone, three hundred thonsand 
lives. 

He was followed by Earl Granville, who dwelt 

upon the necessity of reducing both the cure and 
the prevention of disease to the certainty of sci- 
ence. He amu: y illustrated the conflicting 
opinions with ard to medical treatment and 
remedies by the following ancedote: Some years 
ago, When he was itticked at Rome with gout, he 
inundated with prescriptions in five lun- 
eS. 
A cardinal gave him advice based upon his own 
nee; but a Foreign Minister offered advice 
Amid this chaos of uncertain- 
ties, he took the prescription of leaving Rome al- 
together, and so got well. 

Recently in London he had had another attack 
of the gout, which got into the newspapers. After 
this near! hour brought letters of advice. 
One man said, Drink claret; another, Drink whi 
key; another, Drink nothing but water. He w 
advised to live generously ; he was advised to al- 
most starve himself. One correspondent said the 
true cure was to have a complete set of artificial 
back teeth. 

Sir James Paget, who followed Earl Granville, 
enforced the truth that health and wealth were 
almost synonymous terms. A nation of invalids 
could be nothing but a weak nation, and there- 
fore the man who did not take proper care of his 
own health, and the health of those dependent 
upon him, was no patriot. 

One unhealthy alley, onc ill-drained manufacto- 
ry, one ill-ventilated boarding-hot jeopardizes 
the health of a district. “Dis id he, “not 
untrequuently: spreads faster and kills more people 
ina clean, airy street, than in places where the 
malignant fever was generated.” 


Thus there have been simultancous exhibitions 
of sanitary ingenuity: one, the sick room at 
Washington and one in London. Both will do 
good, not simply to the people of to-day, but to 
gencrations unborn. 


——+e+—___ 


DEFINITE. 
The following scene in a carpenter’s shop is re- 
lated in the Burlington Hawkeye: 


“T want a Piece ay board sawed off, planed on 
the outside,” said Mr. Donlevy. “We'd a few 
friends in at the house last night to a christenin’, 
and the lower panel ay the dure got kicked out in 
the merriment.” 

“How wide do you want the piece cut?” asked 
the carpenter. 

“The width av the dure, av course,” replied Mr. 
Donlevy. 

“And how wide is the door ?” 

“Well, itis as wide as a chair is long, jist. Ye 
kin j st lay a chair across it to kape the childer in 
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an’ the pigs out, an’ it fits as though it wur matched 
fur it.” 


“But all chairs are not the same size,” said the 
carpenter. 

“Aw thunder and turf! yer thieker-headed nor 
a railroad spike; the chair comes up jist even wid. 
the edge of the windy sill.” 

“And how high is the window sill?” asked Mr. 
Chips. 

“Bother the badgering tongue o’ ye," growled 
Mr. Donlevy ; “it's only the widness av me hand 
barrin’ me thumb higher than the rain-wather 
that stands outside; an’ if ye can’t make it from 
that, ye can’t have the job, an’ il take it to some 
carpinther that understands bis business and 
knows the measure av a dure in his head without 
makin’ a chatechism av himself. 

“Say can ye cut me the picee av the size av 
that, ye wood-butcher, or will 1 go tind a man av 
yer craft that bas half the sinse ye wur born 
wid 2” 

And he went to find one. 

——+er—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


The echoes of my childhood drift adown the weary 
Sears: 














familiar sounds return sweet music through 
lite’s tears; 
My father’s prayer, my mother’s song,—the one I loved 








And, eee ‘all, Uke hallowed voice, the peaceful old 
church bell, 
‘The old chureh bell, the old church bell; 
‘The peaceful old church bell. 


Across the clover field it raug on summer's Sabbath 
morn, 
To wake mie from my boyish dreams In the room where 
was born: 
Tevrouxhit the singing of the birds, the murmur of the 


Aud bient in solemn melody with rustling of the trees; 
The old chureh bell, the old chureh bell; 
‘The solemn old church bell. 





When years lave rolled away from me, and life sounds 










tthe old church bell will ring as long ago: 


And as tron earth my soul is borne, its ringing like 
May Wall me nearer heaven's throne, tts hymn of love 
to sh 





‘The old cl 
The peat 





rch bell, the old church bell; 
jul uld chureb bell. 
MARIE LEBARON, 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

‘The life of a locomotive engineer is one of excite- 
ment. He is expeeted to make time, no matter how 
heavy may Ve the fog that shuts from view what ie 
ahead, or how dark the night may be. He must shoot 
along end take the chances. Ile has narrow escapes, 
such ax the following related by Mr. Gilbert, an engi- 
neer on the Connecticut Valley roa 























The train was near Yorkville, heading for New Ha- 
ven, and was composed of eight passenger cars filled 
with passengers. The train was going at the mte of 
about thirty miles an hour, 

A fog was prevailing. The engineer could not see 
the switching signal, but the fox lifted from the 
ground, 8o that he could see the track quite a little dis 
tance uhead—say one hundred and fifty or two hundred 














ve 

He kept his eye on the rails, and directly his heart 
gave a thump, for to his great consternation he saw the 
end of the raile. Then he knew that the switch was 
misplaced and believed a smash-up inevitable, 

He instantly applied the steam brakes and revered 
the engine. For a fireman he had a young man who 
has since become his son-in-law, but he did not tell him 
4 of the \opending peril. Tateed, he had not much time. 

He kept his eye on the end of the rail as the train, in 
spite of the brakes and the reversed machinery, was 
rushing on to destruction. From where he stood he 
could see the rails up to within seventeen feet of the 
locomotive. 

He saw that the awitech was still misplaced when his 
vision at seventeen fect away was cute, snd he braced 
himself for the shock. He says his thoughts at this 
awful moment were not for himself, but for the paseen- 
ke era—five hundred in pumber—men, women and chil- 

dren, 

He seemed to live an age in the few bdrief seconds 
which had elapsed from the time he had discovered the 
misplaced switch, There were rocks on either side of 
the track, and as he expressed it, the splinters were 
bound to fly. 

But the anticipated crash never came. The dread 
seventecn feet with five times seventeen added, had 
been left behind before the engineer could: believe his 
genses and feel that the danger was past. 

With a fecling of relief he could again see the con- 
tinnous lines of raila, and he knew his an safe. 

Justin the nick of time, with nota quarter of a Bec. 
ond to xpare, the awitehman had placed the switch. 

When we consider that a single revolution of the 
driving-wheel to the locomotive propels the train more 
than fifteen feet, and the switch was righted inside of 
one revolution of the wheel when the train was going: 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, we think all 
will agree it waa a narrow escape. 

“The Westinghouse brake saved us that time,” said 


the engineer. 
—_—+e+____ 
CARLYLE UNDER CORRECTION. 

Notwithatanding Carlyle’s eulogy of his dead wife, 
he did not take kindly to her corrections when living. 
A writer in the Contemporary Review says that it was 
amusing to see how impatient he was of correction 
from his wife, and yet he would take correction from 
my wife like a lamb. 


He was talking on one occasion with a distinguished 
nobleman about Herat. He pronounced it wrongly 
Herat. My wife waa an active Hatener. I was convers- 
ging with Mrs. Carlyle about a paper of mine that had 
recently appeared in Household Worda, on “The Bur- 
fed City of Ceylon,” when I heard Carlyle say to my 
wife, “You secm interested in our conversation.” 

uite make out what city you are talking 
she. 

“Why, do you not know Herat, on the western con- 
fines of Afghanistan and the eastern of Pen that dip- 
Jomatists are no much Interested in just no 

“Oh, you mean Herat,” said she; “that’s quite a dif- 
ferent thing, Nobody calla it Herat.” 

He accepted the correction without a murmur, and 
for the rest of the evening spoke of the city as Herat. 

On another occasion he quoted wrongly from the Bi- 
ble: “Is thy servant a dead dog to do this thing?” 

“It ix not a dead dog, Carlyle,” said his wife—she 
spoke with a burr on the r, Kar'rlyle; “Itis not a dead 
dog, Carlyle, but a dog—‘Is thy’ servant a dog to do 
this thing??”? 

Carlyle heard her patiently to the end, and a little 
after took occasion to repeat his miaquotation quite 

v *Is thy servant a dead dog to do this thing?” 
His Wife, like a prudent woman, did not hear it. 


———+o»_—__—_ 
HUNTING A WILD-CAT. 

Big Beaver Township, Pa., was excited not Jong ago 
by atrange cries nightly heard in the woods and by the 
roadside and from the tops of high treea. At times 
the crics eounded like the wailing of an infant, and then 
they seemed as if some aufferer was howling in an- 
guish. People were afraid to travel at night; but at 
length the mystery was solved : 































































A few days ago David Murser, an old and experienced 
bunter, paid a visit to the haunted township, stopping 
ut the residence of John J. Freed. Mr. Freed finding 
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some singular tracks in the enow near his house one 
morning called in the ald of Musser, who pronowieed 
the tracks those of a wild-cat. 

‘Then it dawned upon them what was the cauee of all 
the wounds on the Hille. A party of men, under the 
leadership of the old hunter, and bearing ritles and ac- 
by dogs, started out that evening to hunt tbe 








te 

Following the tracke until it beeame too dark to sce 
them lenger, they were in woods and folluwed the duga, 
guided by their deep bay. All at once, away off in the 
distance, they heard a loud thresLing among the bushes, 
accompanied by the pitcous howls of one of their 
hounds. 

They hastened to the spot only to find their dog on 
ground and his hide clawed into. fiddle-strinee, 
With guns cocked they looked around for the supposed 
wild beast, aud Musser looking up in the tree saw two 
Dlazing balls of fire forty fect above him. 

Hastily taking aim, ‘he fired, and the body came 
crashing through the branches to the ground: at the 
same time, six pairs of eyes were disecrned on all sider 
of the underbrush that surrounded the bunters. 

Phey fired, but none of the shots took effect, and the 
je ceeaped. ‘The huntera shouldered the di 
body of the wild-eat and carried ft to Freed’s, where it 
was «kinned and stuffed, and ja now on exhibition. It 
weighed eighty-three pounds. 

A wild-cat had not been scen there before for twenty 
yeara, 
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HASTY CHICKEN. 

“Tasty pudding” is better known in rustic bills of 
fare than Joel Barlow made it in literature; and the 
presidential candidate's “hasty plate of soup” was a 
byword for years. But it scems the Italians are more 
familiar with “hasty chicken” than we are. A foreign 
correspondent of the New York Tribune thinks it is 
too much like eating meat alive. He says: 


There are excellent chickens in Carrara, and but for 
the haste with which they are brought from the hen- 
coop to the table they would be very good food. Look- 
ing out of the hotel window into the back yard one sees 
a hen busily engaged with a basin of mush, 
Alinost ina moment, in the twinkling of an ey 
living hen ie transformed into a roasted fowl. 
may seem fanciful and unreal, but At ia atrictly true. 
One day, having a very limited time in wii 
a lunch and catch a train for Leghorn, I 
waiter of one of our hotels if he could give me a bit of 
broiled chicken at short notice. 
“Tam very sorry, sir,” said he, 
chicken in the house, However, w 
pigeon, How would you like half ay 
"y 1. indeed," Lreplied, “but ean you give it 





















“but we haven't a 
have a very nice 
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you shall have him in precisely twenty 
minutes by the elocl 











young, tender and plump, is he?” 
rand with that the waiter led 
“show the genueman that 
ter. 
1 up a broomstick and hea 











Webel he ched froth hin feed-box before tleving 
from the cook's broomstick 

See what the waiter had promised to do! 
promised tu kill the dove, pluck him, clean hin ina 
cursory way and roast him, all in the short space of 
twenty minutes. A pigeon isn't isa chicken, but if it 
had been wchicken, the story would have been the 
same. 


He had 
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R. SO'S PROGRE 

Jobn Chinaman is improving the shining bour which 

several benevolent persone in Philadelphia have caused 

to dawn upon him. He is attending school, and the 

Times reports the progress as fair, though Mr. Bo is 
rather slow: 


Mr. S isa Chinaman of fe 
though he bas lived in-.Amc y 
even mastered the simple Deauties of pidgin” 
lish. 

He Is the dolt of the school, but that fact doesn’t seem. 
to disturb him, and the look of pleased astonishment 
his face wore yesterday when he was told for the twen- 
tieth time that A" is the first letter of the alphabet, 
would have driven any buta Christian teacher to dis- 
traction. 

“II-c-n,” said the teacher, as he wrote thore letters 
on the blackboard and received an approving smile 
from Mr. So. 

“What does that spel 

The pupil smiled, « 
at ix hen—a chi 



























” continued the instructor. 
hi 


d his & ‘ftaide and retleeted. 
che 










1," er 
Me sabe hen,” replied Mr. Hy as though 
information was not by any means new. 








Well, write it.” said th piece of 
chalk into the Mongotian’s right The idea of 
aching him to write struck the other seekers 5 
knowledge as extremely funny, and Sam Hing, 
Gee, Moi Kee and Chang Lung giggled like overgrown. 
schoolboys. 

‘The slow pupil emiled, eyed the writing on the black. 
board critically, grasped the crayon firmly, and to the 
astonishment of the Caucasians in the room executed 
ay almost perfect imitation of the teacher's chirograpby 
of the word hen, 

“Read it,” said the teacher, 

“Chlicken,” was the nonchalant responee of the pu- 
pil, as he moved toward his weat. 

“Not chicken, hen,” said the instructor in correction. 

“Alle same hen, alle same chlicken,” replied Mr. So, 
phtlonopht lly, ax he dropped into bis seat and fanped 

is fevered brow with his primer. 
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HOW IT WAS Lost. 

A story of the carelessness of ladies when shopping, 
and illustrative of the unpleasant results which may 
flow therefrom, is told by the London Free Press: 


In a Dundas Street dry-goods store three ladies were 
purchasing goods side by side. One of them bung her 
umbrella by the handle on the edge of the counter and 
went to another part of the ¢ lishment. 

One of those who still remained laid her purse on the 
counter, and while making her purchases it was acci- 
ae ntally shoved into the folds of the upturned um. 

rela, 

When the clerk tore off his check and the lady reached 
for her pocket-book it wax gone. She had just laid it 
on the counter, and of course the lady who stood beside 
her must have taken it. Nothing could be clearer. 

In the excitement which followed, the first-mentioned 
lady took possession of her umbrella and 
the store, totally ignorant of what was within it. 

A policeman was called, and amid much indignation 
and grief on one side and blustering on the other the 
innocent woman was conducted up stairs and searched. 

Of course, the purse was not found, and she was al- 
lowed to go. Now for the sensational part of the story. 
‘The umbrella was taken over to a hotel, thrown into a 
buggy, taken home and laid away. A few days later 
the house was burned down, but the umbrella, among 
other things, was saved. 

A few weeks passed, and then one day it was opencd 
and out fell the missing purse. The lady remembered 
the incident in the store, and on_her next jt to the 
city brought back the money and had it restored to the 
owner. 

In the period which intervened, the wor 
been wrongtully accused had visited the sto} 
the purpose of ascertaining whether anything 
turned up to prove her innocence. The story is vouched. 
for on the best of authority, and is literally true. 
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AT a recent railroad festival, the following atriking 
sentiment was given: “Our Mothers—the only aati 
tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 
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For the Companion. 


ANNA BAILEY, THE HEROINE OF 
GROTON HEIGHTS. 


Ever so many years ago, when I was a little 
girl, Miss Hempstead kept a private school in the 
old family house in New London, Connecticut. 
The house still stands, and is so old that strangers 
sometimes make pilgrimages there to sce it. But 
if you want to know how it looks withont going 
to visit it, just turn to page fifty-nine in Harper's 
Magazine for December, 1879, and you will see its 
picture. The upper windows, half covered with 
clinging vines, belong to what long ago was the 
schoolroom. There we children sat at our desks 
and learned our lessons, and sometimes, behind 
the lifted desk-lids, read fairy-books. A great 
heavy beam ran through the middle of the ceiling 
overhead; which with its cross-beams supported 
the garret floor, and we used to like to look up 
and trace queer shapes and figures in the spots 
where the yellow wash had flaked off from the 
hard dark wood. 

My desk was by a window, and near me sat the 
Coit girls and Fanny Howard. There were eigh- 
teen or twenty of us in all, and merry times we 
had at recess, running around the yard, or hover- 
ing about the currant bushes and under the plum 
trees. Whenit was stormy and we could not play 
in the yard, Miss Hempstead told us stories, or 
put up a swing on the big beam and let us amuse 
ourselves with that. 

One bright morning, as I entered the gate, the 
girls came running to meet me, full of excitement. 

“Oh! oh!” they exclaimed, “Miss Hempstead’s 
going to take us to walk!” 

“Where ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“She won’t tell us. Oh! isn’t it splendid? Don’t 
yon wish she would tell?” 

When we were allin the schoolroom, instead 
of beginning the usual lessons, Miss Hempstead 
gave us an extra lesson in history, and it was all 
about the Battle of Groton Heights, which was 
fought on the 6th of September, 1781. We had 
all seen the tall gray monument on the heights 
across the river, but we had never realized before 
how many brave men had laid down their lives 
there for their country. Nowy .ave learned how this 
handful of men had again and again driven back 
the enemy, who came swarming up the hill from 
their boats, how they were at last overcome by 
numbers and through lack of ammunition, and 
how, when they surrendered, brave Col. Ledyard 
was run through with his own sword by the bru- 
tal British officer to whom, when asked who com- 
manded the fort, he replied,— 

“] did, sir, but you do now.” 

Then we learned about the cruel after-scene, 
when the wounded prisoners were piled in rude 
wagons and pushed, jolting over the stones, down 
the steep, rocky hill to the water-side. 

The whole story thrilled our young hearts and 
made little patriots of us at once. It was a recital 
to kindle a glow in our checks and bring tears to 
our eyes. We were all so young that I think it 
was a rclief to us, in our intense state of fecling, 
that at one point of the narrative we could break 
into an exultant, excited laugh. 

That was when we heard how, as the fight pro- 
gressed, Anna Bailey, a Groton girl, made her 
way to the fort to see how the soldiers fared, and 
to carry food to those of her own family. There 
was a lull of discouragement, a cessation of the 
firing, for the soldiers ha@ nothing left to make 
into wadding! Powder and ball they had, but 
nothing for wadding, and the sound of dismay 
reached Anna Bailey where she stood. 

“Nothing for wadding!” 

How could she help them? An instant she 
thought, an instant she hesitated; then with a 
bright blush anda flash in her eye, she unfastened 
her full, long, home-made flannel petticoat and held 
it forth. 

“Will this do, men?” 

The soldiers were in an enthusiasm. Cheer 
after cheer went up for Anna Bailey, and they 
waved the petticoat aloft like a banner of inspira- 
tion, before they tore it up for use. 

“Girls, we'll hurrah for her too, when we go 
out for recess!” whispered one of our number. 

“Would you like to see Anna Bailey ?” asked 
Miss Hempstead, quietly. 

“Oh, is she alive?” we exclaimed. ‘Where 
does she live? Oh, may we go to see her?” 

“That is®where I mean to take you,” sald Miss 
Hempstead. “We will visit the Fort and Monu- 
ment first, and then make our call on the good 
old lady, who lives on Groton Bank. You may 
get your bonnets.” 

Oh, how glad and excited we were! In a very 
few minutes we were making our way along the 
street to the ferry-boat. It docs not take much 
more than five minutes to cross the beautiful blue 

Thames at that point, so before long we were 
climbing up the steep, grass-grown hill to the 
Monument. There wo read upon a marble slab 
the names of all who had perished in that fierce 
fight, so many years ago. After resting in the 


broad shade of the monument, we visited the 
ruined Fort, running up and down its green em- 
bankments, and threading one by one the dark, 
narrow underground passage, through which it 
was said the soldiers used to go out for water. 

But we had not forgotten that we were to see 
Anna Bailey, and after we had explored the Fort 
to our satisfaction, we gathered around Miss 
Hempstead, eager to visit our heroine. 

She took us down the hill again, and along the 
quiet village street, and presently stopped with 
us before the door of a modest, comfortable 
house. 

“I tremble all over,” whispered one of the girls 
to me, and I am sure I felt very shy myself. 

But in a moment more we were all gathered in 
the little parlor, and there sat our hostess, an old 
and venerable woman, but with much of her nat- 
ural fire and vigor left. She talked pleasantly 
with Miss Hempstead, and with any of us who 
dared to speak to her. 

I wish I could remember all she said, but I can- 
not. I know that she expressed her opinions 
forcibly on every subject that came up, and it 
seems to me that she told us of personal interviews 
with one or more of the presidents. She had pict- 
ures of several presidents hanging up in her par- 
lor, but she named one president whom she espe- 
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For the Companion. 
THE SPIDER’S REPLY. 
‘A great yellow spider is trying to hide her 
Away in acorner 60 sly, 
Her ugly old husband ts sitting beside her, 
To watch for an innocent fly. 
Little fly, little fy, now open your eye, 
‘And there in a corner you'll see 
‘That cruel old spider who tries to look shy, 
In his web on the mulberry tree. 
Said the spider, “I give this reply, I must Ilve, 
‘And fly is my natural dieh. 
I need not ask any one here to forgive, 
‘Who cruelly dines upon fish!” 
AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 
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STORY OF A SQUIRREL, 

Once upon a time, when I was a little girl, your 
Uncle Tom bought a gray squirrel of dnc of our 
neighbors, and in exchange for a hen. 

She was a pretty little creature with a nice coat 
of gray fur and the softest little ears and splendid 
tail; she was very tame, and we named her “‘Bes- 
sie.” 

‘We had an old cage with a wheel in it, which 
had been the home of a squirrel before, so we 
dragged that out from under the eaves of the 
barn and put Miss Bessie into it; she ran into the 
wheel the first thing, and commenced turning it 
with all her might. She seemed delighted with 
her new home, and made friends with all of us. 
She would eat all kinds of nuts, and she was very 
fond of apples and sugar. 

When she ate she would sit up and curl her 
bushy tail over her head, and hold her food in her 
paws and manage it as easily as you would. 

Uncle Tom made a little chamber in the top of 
the cage, and we gave her a picce of flanncl, and 
she carried it up there and made her bed of it, 
and slept in itevery night. 

Sometimes she was rather lazy about getting up 
in the morning, and when we went out to the cage 
and called to her, she would come down gaping 





cially disliked, and said she had hung Ais picture | 
upside down in a woodshed in the yard. 

It was a warm day, and I had pulled off my 
gloves as I sat there, and was idly playing with | 
them. A little dog, belonging to “Mother Builey,” | 
ran into the room, and I shook one of my gloves 
at him slyly to make him come tome. He sprang | 
towards me instantly, barked, and with a little | 
leap snatched the glove between his teeth and ran 
off with it. 

Mother Bailey saw it and exclaimed,— 

“Why, Pinky Fenner Bailey Billy Taylor Nep- 
tune Boyd! How could you do such a thing!” 

That made us all laugh, and we begged her to 
repeat the dog’s long name dver again, so we 
could learn it. And that is the only thing that I 
can remember, word for word, that the Revolu- 
tionary heroine said to us that day. But I always 
remember how she looked, sitting there in her | 
little parlor, and how pleasant and gracious she | 
was to us. 

That must have been at least thirty years ago, 
for she died in 1851, at the advanced age of cighty- 
nine years. 1 remember we girls were hoping she 
would live to reach a hundred. But while she is 
in her grave, the years keep passing by, and now 
September 6th of this very 1881 completes a cen- 
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‘tury since that famous battle on Groton Heights. 
Many L. Boies Brancu. 


AWAY, TOO,?” 


and winking her eyes, as though she had been 
aroused from her morning nap very suddenly. 

We often Iet her out of her cage, which pleased 
her very much; she would run from one to the 
other with delight, and catch up a nut and climb 
on somebody’s shoulder or head and eat it with a 
great deal of enjoyment. 

After she had caten all the nuts she wanted, 
she would begin to hide them, and her favorite 
hiding-place was under the mats on the floor; she 
would place them carefully under there, and then 
tread them down with her fect in a very cunning 
way. She would often curl herself up in our 
laps and go to sleep like a kitten. 

‘We kept her for a number of years till we be- 
gan to think it was a tiresome life for poor Bes- 
sie, so we opened her cage and gave her her liber- 
ty; for a while she took up her abode in the hol- 
low of a tree near the hotse, and would occasion- 
ally spend the night in her cage; but after a time 
she disappeared, and probably went back to the 
woods and found her old companions, and lived | 
her old free life again. | 

Perhaps she may be living now, surrounded | 
by her children and grand-children; but by this 
time she must be a venerable squirrel, in cap and 
spectacles. M. M. HatHeway. 


———__+e—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


“Q mamma!” exclaimed little Helen, one of the 
very hot days of the past month, ‘‘see the tears on 
grandma’s forehead !” 

“Mother,” cries Harry, excitedly. “Roy set his 
trap up in the woods and caught a mouse; and oh, 
there were ¢ons and tons of gnawings !” 

Hal speaks of his birthday which is past as “the 
birthday ’hind me.” He also says,— 

“My cat has got a far coat—she wears ft all the 
time—a fur coat and fur leggings and fur ear-lap- 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BEHEADINGS. 
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The beheaded letters give the name of a famous 
queen, who was born on the 7th of September, 





ago. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 
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September, 104 years ago, in which the Americens 
were defeated. 
3. 
AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

The Mth of 
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ich historian, died in 1741. 
2. Jasp tiemo Monroe, an American novelist, 
died in 1851. 
sip Newel K. Fondigout, a British soldier, died in 

52. 

4. Otelle MeGranane, M. D., a noted Frenchman in 
the French and Indian War, died in 1759. 

5. Thomson J. Chorsy, a bishop, doctor and saint. 
M. C.D. 
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CELEBRATED NAMESAKES. 
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5. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 





Find the names of these objects, write them down in 
the order in which they come, and then find hidden 
words to supply those missing in the following sen. 
tences: 

‘The —— should give to the poor. 

What color did he —— it? 

How that —— twinkles! 

John can — a boat. 

Boaz left Ruth —— in his field. 

Go to the pastur 8, and get the —. 

‘This is a good —— of water. 

The guest was grateful to his —. 

— the door. 





OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. The great London fire. 
2. Good manners procure respect. 





pets and a fur tail-cover.” 
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For the Companion. 
SHOCK. 


It will be remembered that when President Garfield 
was shot, he immediately aank to the ground; his tem- 
perature descended below the normal standard, and the 
pallor of death scttled on hia features. 

Had_ this condition gone a little further, the heart 
would have ceased its beating. And yet we now know 
that no vital organ of the President's body was injured. 

This was what is called shock. 

It was not caused by fright, nor by any effect on the 
feclings. It was purely physical. It is often among 
the most dangcrous effects of accidents. Indeed, many 
a person has died of an accidental physical injury who 
would have fully recovered, could the body have rallied 
from the shock. 

Precisely wherein the shock consists it is difficult to 
aay. IL xcems to be somewhat analogous to the effect 
of a blow on the head, which instantly, and for a time, 
arrests consciousness and the power of motion. 

Light depends on a certain wave-like movement in 
the molecules of ether; and sound on a similar move- 
ment in the molecules of air. Now, to touch a vibrat- 
ing bell, or musical string, at once arrests the sound. 

So itis thought that all nervous action depends on a 
Jike undulation in the molecules of the nerve substance, 
and a powerful disturbing cause, acting suddenly, 
somehow arrents, partially or wholly, these movements 
back even to the nerve centres. 

Every case of shock involves danger—the danger that 
the vital organs, cut off from the force that works them, 
May cease to act. What is needed in such cases is to 
stimulate the heart. 
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LASSOING A WILD-CAT. 

One always feels au admiration for a brave beast even 
if the animal is cruel und dangerous. In the case given 
below the sympathies of the readcr will be decidedly 
with the beast and not with the hunter: 


While talking to my companion, Drake, who was on 
his horse, and had his lasso on his saddle, a tremendous 
wild-cat, fully four feet long, jumped up tn front of us 
and started forthe brush. But the rowels were alread 
in the flanks of Drake’s horse, and at break-nec' 
speed, the lariat curving its graceful colls above his 
head, went pursuer and pursued. 

When within twenty-five feet of his catship, the lariat 
was thrown, and, encircling like the weird chain of a 
magician, landed ‘the fatal noose around oudon's neck. 
‘Never was cat of any description in a tighter embrace; 
horse at full run, the rope fastened to the horn of the 
saddle, and the game making unwilling jumps of twenty 
to thirty feet. 

This, however, only Insted a few hundred feet, when 
the cat, catching the rope ‘with {ts teeth, snapped it as 
if it were tow string. Drake finding that his line was 
empty and his hook gone (as a fisherman would say), 
returned to look at the dead quadruped. 

Dead! ‘He was not dead but sleeping.” For with 
a yell and two bounds he cleared at least forty feet, and 
fastening one set of claws in Drake’s leggins and the 
other in the hip of the horse, he seemed to insist on a 
ride and a dinner at the same time. But for the pres- 
ence of mind of the rider and hie luck in having a three- 
pound loaded quirt, with which be broke the animal’s 
skull, we rather think the wild-cat would have been the 
best mounted quadruped in the cattle regions of the 

est. 





SAVING THE EXPRESS TRAIN. 

A few weeks ago, a fearful storm in Iowa under 
mined a bridge. A freight train in crossing it at night 
fell through and several men were killed. Kate Shel- 
by, fifteen years of age, heard the crash. She and her 
mother were alone in a cottage not far away, and real- 


. {zing what had happened, Kate lighted a lantern and 


amid the hurricane, started for the wreck. The subse- 
quent narrative shows her heroism and presence of 
mind: 


Her light soon went out, but she felt her way through 
the woods and fallen timbers to the edge of the dashing 
waters that covered the drowned men. She could hear, 
above the roar of the tempest, the voice of Wood, the 
engincer, who had caught in a tree top. 

he knew that the express, with its load of passen- 
gers, was nearly due, and that she only knew of its 
danger and was the only living being who could pre- 
vent an awful catastrophe. ‘The telegraph office at 
Moingona or Boone was the only place where she could 
notify the officers. 

To Boone was five miles over bills and through the 
woods, and befor. she could get there the express 
would have passed. ‘T’o Moingona was only a mile, but 
between here and Moingona was the Des Moines River, 
ten or fifteen fect above its natural height, and to cross 
this she must pass over the railroad bridge, fifty feet 
above the rushing waters. 

She must cross this bridge, four hundred fect long, 
with nothing but the tics and rails, the wind blowing a 
gale, and the foaming, seething waters beneath. 





Not one man ina thousand but would bave shrunk 
from the task. Not one man in five hundred would have 
gone over at any price, or under any circumstances. 

But this brave girl, with the nerve of @ giant, gath- 
ered about her her flowing skirts, and on bands and 
knees crawled over the long, weary bridge. Tie after 
tie was passed. 

Te was time for the express train to come dashing 
over the bridge, and to hurl her down to death ami 
the dark waters of the roaring, rushing river. 

‘The blood from her lacerated knees atained her dress, 
but she did not falter. She reached the shore, and the 
Temaining half mile she flew, almost, to the telegraph 
office. 

Breathless and in broken accents she told her tale of 
death and destruction, and fainted in the arms of the 


bystanders. The wires were set at work, and a horri- 
ble disaster averted. 
=k 


THE PRESIDENT'S FAITH. 


When the President was thought to be nigh unto 
death, his calm words testify to the power of his Chris- 
tian faith. The New York Evangelist contrasts the 
trust he exhibited with the conduct of those whose 
lives show them without anticlpations or hope as to what 
shall follow after death: 


‘The calm faith shown by our heroic and beloved 
President has not faltered, even in the darkest hour. 
Sixteen yeara ago when Lincoln war assassinated, Gen- 
eral Garfield said, “God still lives and reigns!” 

While he lay bleeding in the depot, Rev. Dr. Sunder- 
land knelt by his side and said, ‘Mr. President, you are 
the servant of Go i rou are in His hands, and T aay to 
you that the heart of this whole people will go out to 
God that you may be spared.” 

The reply came promptly, “I know it: I believe in 
God and trust mysclf in His hands.” 

Near the cloee of that dreadful Saturday, July 2d, be- 
fore Mrs. Garfield reached his bedside, when evidences 
of internal hemorrhage Indicated that death might be 
near, be turned to one of the physicians and said,— 

“Toctor, are the prospects very bad? Don’ 
afraid to tell me frankly. 1 am ready for the wor! 

The physician hesitated a little, but replied, ‘Well, 
Mr. President, your condition ia extremely critical, and 
I do not think you can live many hours.” 

"The reaponse came like that of the old Scriptural 
martyrs: God's will be done, doctor. I am ready to 
go if my time has come.” 


——_+—__. 


CURED. 

There is no remedy which is considered a specific 

for tetanus, or lockjaw. But the Homeopathic Ga- 

sctte thinks a French doctor has discovered one which 

may prove successful. He was called into attend a 
lady suffering from tetanus. 


In his report he says that she was a marricd woman 
of thirty-one years of age, and that previous to his visit 
her family physician had tried every known remedy 
for tetanus, including curare, without producing any 
effect. 

The patient was lying on her back, with her jaws 
tightly closed, and the murcies of her cheat and throat 
were 80 rigid that she was unable to utter a sound. 

The doctor at once went ont and procured a live 
mouse of the usual size, to the tail of which he attached 
@ strong horse hair. 

Placing the moune at the foot of the bed, he permitted 
it to walk the entire length of the patient's body. 

No sooner did the patient notice the mouse than she 
sprang up, loudly calling to the attendante to take it off, 
and denouncing the doctor axa horrid, hearticas wretch, 
who ought to be ashamed of himeclf and guillotined on 
the spot. 

There was no recurrence of the aymptome of tetanus. 
In fact, the doctor adds that the lady's jaws were 80 
thoroughly and permanently unlocked that the husband, 
who is, of course, ignorant of law, has threatened to 
begin an action for damages against him. 
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SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED SHAVING. 


Bchoolboy's of an earlier generation often recited (and 
laughed over) Dr. Wolcott's description of poor Hodge 
shaving bimsclf; how 

“In vain to chase his beard and bring the graces, 


He cut and dug and whined and stamped and swore, 
Brought blood. and danced. . . and made wry faces.” 


The interval between barbarous (without any pun) and 
civilized shaving is a long one, but the history of beard- 
cutting as an art shows some sore examples of bungling, 
a good deal later than the old Scythians: ~ 


The idea that shaving is a duty Is older than the in- 
vention of steel or even of bronze razors. Nothing is 
more remarkable in ravage life than the resolution of 
the braves, who shave with a shell or with a broken 
plece of glass left by mariners. 

A warrior will throw himself upon the ground, and 
while one friend holds his arms and prevents him from 
struggling, another will scrape his chin with the shell, 
or with the broken bottle, till he rises bleeding but 
beardless. 

‘Macaulay must have shaved almost aa badly with the 
razor of modern life, and when he went to a barber, 
and, after an easy shave, asked what he owed, the fel- 
I raid of charging too little, replied,— 

Just what you generally give 
you, air. 


“«] generally give him two cuts on each check,” said 
historian. 




















e man that shaves 
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A POETICAL WILL. 


A will, made by William Jackitt and admitted to 
probate in London, uses the following doggerel to con- 
vey his intentions 


I give and ueath, 
en I’m laid underneath, 
To my two loving sisters, most dear, 
‘he whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
‘Which God's goodness has granted me here. 
And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
‘With a solemn appeal 
I confirm, sign and seal 
‘This, the true act and deed of WILL JACKITT. 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING. 

A boy can never make a man of himself (says the 
New Orleans Picayune) by smoking cigarettes, though 
be may succced in becoming a sickly dwarf if he neg- 
lects other business and smokes industriously. A ci- 
garette seems a very harmless object, but a physician 
who analyzed one found it anything but harmless. He 
says: : 

The tobacco was strongly impregnated with opium, 
while the wrapper, which was warranted to be rice pa- 
per, proved to be the most ordinary of white paper, 
whitened with arsenic, the poisons combined being pre- 
sented in sufficient quantities to create in the smoker 
the habit of using oplum, without being aware of it, 
and which craving can only be satisfied by an incessant 
use of cigarettes. 





“Doctor,” said one of our best young men in soci- 
ety, “there is something the matter with my brain; I 
know there fs. What shall I do about it?” And the 
doctor calmly but firmly said he guessed it needed a 
little exercise about as much as anything elee, and now 
the best young man goes around saying the doctor is a 
fool.— Burlington Hawkeye. 








Halford Sauce. The choicest and the cheapest 
relish that a gentleman can place upon his table. [Com, 
ees 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Dear Sir—I have 
advised many ladies to try your “Favorite Prescription” 
and never see it fail to do more than you advertise. 

Yours truly, Mrs. A.M. RANKIN. 

Indianapolls, Ind. 

















PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use, A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality In writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold first-class dealers, 


STANYAN’S. PATE BREAD MIXER 
AND ADER. 












Saves time and much hard labor: the hands do not touch 
the dongh before baking where It is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TEMPLE ole Manufactur- 
ers and General Agents, Hiopedal 8. 











‘POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prepar- 









ation makes such light, flaky hot breads, or Iuxirious 
ast an be eaten by Dyspepties witha vrof the 
lis resulting from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in 





cans, by all Grocers. 


; 597 Washington Street, 





ROYAL BAKING PowbEr Co. New York. 4 


NO OORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


v Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
i 8s. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SEPT. 15, 1881. 
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RNER’S 
CORALINE CORSETS, 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which ts 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of 810 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in “hich the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas 
Ue, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is notaffe 
by cold, heat or moisture, 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.0; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25, 

‘or sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 
cord. Warner Bro’s, 


372 Broadwa: 



























COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use. “Colum- 
bias” are the favorite with 
riders, and thelr superiority in 
beauty, structure and finish, is 
acknowledged by all. Send 3e 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with 
price Mets and full information. 












THE POPE M'F'G CO., 





Boston, Mass. OAL. 





Goodell’s White Mountain 


APPLE PARING, CORING & SLICING MACHINE 





This is the Stmplent and most Perfect Ma- 
chine ever made! 

The introduction of this machine last year altogether 
revolutionized the Apple Parer trade of this country. 
The old style of geared parers have so completely 
petered ont, that §t would be hard work to give them to 
any ong that was posted. You see our White Moun- 
tain Machine ts Just exactly what want. Tt will 
pare any shape of app i do it betier than any other 

arer. It will take out the core and leave the meat of 
he apple all slleed, but in one piece, Just nice for ples or 
dumplings. aid In the best possible sabe for drying oF 
evaporating. It Is the Machine does the work: child 
can use it as well and It will Pare, Core 

tus the fruit’ comes 
from the trees in em, and do St just 
splendid. Every Machine Warranted as Repre- 
sented. GOODELL COMPAN 
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BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE 


AND SUSPENDER FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


‘The great success with which we have met in introducing our 
DR.GRAY’s BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, f 
which is adapted especially for ladics and misses.) its rapidly increas-/ 
received for some- 
ter tor Aen and hoys, have induced us to devise | 
and offer to the publica new brace which cannot fail to meet a public want. 
INITIS PROVIDED a firm yet fiexible support for the back, from the hips } 
e walst a yielding belt, which } 


ing popularity, and the numerous inquiries we ha 
thing of a similar char: 





to the shoulders, to which }s attached at t! 
helps to keep the back support in 
nected carefully constructed 


inclining the body toa 


penders unnecessary. 


and hardening, it will be 
from sickness or sedentary occu; 


Fon Youtits at the growing age. when bones and muscles are forming 
be found especially desirable, and for men who | 

fon are afflicted with weak backs, It 

will be found grateful support and possibly a positive cure. 
SOLD BY PRUGGISTS’ AND GENTS’ FURNISHING TRADR, oF on receipt 
{il send by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
tes. Jn stating size, giveusa shug measure taken around the waist 
should be sent by P. 


(en's, $2.50; Boys’, 82.00, 
CO., 287 Devonshire St, Boston, 


giprice. we 
over the shirt: also state total height. Remittan 
. Order or registered letter. Prices: M 
Address GEO. FROST & 

Mass. Send for circular. Plcase mention this paper. 
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piace. At the upper part are con- 
y justable pads, so arranged as to draw the 
shoulders gently back, without cutting or chafing under the arms, thus 
ful erect position, expanding the chest, and | 
correcting all tendency to stooping or round shoulders. Suspender at- 
tachinents are also added for the pantaloons, which render other sus- | 
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PATENTED AUG. 16, 1881, 


After many experiments. our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Rall Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch= 


Ing the material. 
If any one who desires to see 


i samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. CO, 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion, 


AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
In Nove Cuaprers. — Cuarrer VI. 

Hester learned very quickly, although she some- 
times forgot as quickly, and a reward of merit 
that Miss Marks allowed her was permission to 
go into the laboratory during the chemical 
experiments to see ice burn, or chlorine bleach 
a spray of rose-leayes, or else to listen to the 
recitation of the class in astronomy. 

She needed no more than the hint she got, 
as she listened, concernjng the wrong side of 
the moon, that side which is never turned to 
us, to people it with all the supernatural 
beings of her fancy; and when she saw it 
rising round and radiant through the mellow 
yellow mist above the garden, it seemed to 
her the verf abode and resting-place of all her 
sprites. 

She told Marcia about it, during the study 
hour in which they were not ir full school 
discipline, but were supposed to be studying, 
with liberty now and then to speak to one 
another on the subject of their studies, and 
with a single teacher present to keep order, 
and Marcia read to her in a whisper the 
ballad of Tam O’Shanter,— 


“The piper loud and louder blew, 
‘The dancers quick and quicker flew,” 


nothing of which did Hester comprehend but 
its dance and procession of witches and war- 
locks, and the punishment Marcia received 
for reading it. 

_ “The idea,” said the irrepressible Marcia 





for reading a classic! I e 
Spall it see Not: bat; thay, 
go to bed, for we are always 
o in the morning that I think 
in the school would enjoy it”— 
Meyer! I weally shall weport you”— 
ere’s a great smooch on your cheek, 
iss Brown,” said Marcia, coolly. 
_ “No, the other one,” as, without thinking, 


cheek. 

“So unfortunate,” said Marcia, with all the 
impertinence she could muster. ‘Now it’s 
on both!” And all the girls tittered, for poor 
Miss Brown's fingers, which were always 
sharpening pencils, always bore the traces of 
their work. - And then Marcia marched off to 
bed in triumph. 

As Miss Brown hesitated, for 2 moment, 
hetween a desire to rush after Marcia and 
give her a good shaking, and ber conscious- 
ness of the smooches on her facc, Hester 
stood beside her, timidly offering a clean wet 
sponge, and murmuring, “Oh, if you please, 
Miss Brown, I think I ought to go to bed, 
too”—and the next thing the child knew was 
aringing box on the ear that sent her and 
her sponge flying. 

For a moment, after regaining her balance, 
Hester stood and glared at Miss Brown, with 
her eyes flaming and both her hands thrust 
out. She was not conscious of anything till she be- 
gan to feel that if she had been big enough, she 
would have killed her. It was the first blow she 
had ever had. 

‘Then her heart was beating furiously, and she 
was thinking, “This is what they call civilization! 
In my Islands, I never saw a savage strike a 
slaye!” And then she was white as ashes, re- 
membering how horribly wicked she had been in 
that brief moment of passion, and was walking to 
her seat. 

“*Hester has learned to control her temper first,” 
said Bella Brook, quite audibly. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Brown, slapping her book to- 
gether. “I'd wather pick wags in the stweet than 
—than—such a parcel”—— and she rang the bell 
yiolently for Miss Park to take her place, and 
flounced out of the room. And Hester, asking to 
go out, went another way and washed her face 
as if she could neyer wash ont the stain of that 
slap. 

Something, that night, after the lights were out, 
stole into Hester’s bed. 

“Hush, hush,” whispered Marcia, taking her in 
her arms. “I’ve crept all the way down the dor- 
mitory on my hands and knees, looking like one 
of your precious goblins, just to see you. Yort 
poor dear, so you had the slap she'd have liked to 

give me, the wretch! Why didn’t you slap her 
back ?” 





“O Marcia, Marcia, you know I deserved it, 
and oli, so much more! I was so wicked—I”—. 





The next moment something towered over the | could be said to hay 
two,—a horrid spectre in spectacles,—and Miss | 


Brown had seized Marcia, and with her clutch on 





Miss Brown to read the Riot Act itself, and for 
the first time in her life she held her peace; if she 
any peace. 

id Margaret Payson, the 
Brown had unmercifully 








“The horrid thi 
next day, when M 


her shoulder was tiptoeing her off to the shower- | ridiculed her equation on the blackboard. “I 
bath, where presently she might have been heard 
ignominiously gurgling and strangling and laugh- 








ing and crying and coughing; and she was then, 
after the swift rubbing, given none too gently, 





conducted back to her bed, between the long double 
row of eager, anxious faces lodking out from the 
curtained alcoves of the little cots. 

“As for you,” said Miss Brown, standing with 
a light in her hand at the foot of Hester's bed, 
“you are an eyil spirwit in this school!” 

“O Miss Brown! Miss Brown! I didn’t mean 
to be!” said Hester, who had been sitting yp 
straight in bed, blanched with horror at every 
fresh splashing and choking from Marcia and the 
bath-room. 

When quiet and darkness were again restored, 
a voice rang out clearly over the startled and 
trembling dormitory,— 

“You've punished me, Miss Brown, and you've 
punished Hester, in a very outrageous way. Now 
we're going topunish you. If Miss Marks knew 
of your slapping Hester, and half-drowning me, 
she’d turn you out of this school as quick as wink- 
ing. All those girls who are more my friends 
than yours will do what I wish. And we shall 
punish you by never telling her a word about it. 
I don’t envy you. O Miss Brown!” 

And as a simultaneous groan burst from the 
surrounding throats in the darkness, Miss Brown 
was really not an object of envy. To-speak after 
the lights were.out in the dormitory was open re- 
bellion indeed, but it wonld have done no good for 





wish—oh, I wish—I wish she’d go a missionary 
to the South Sea Islands!” 






















Hester heard her, and her heart stood still; not 
at the sneer in Margaret’s words so much, but at 
the dreadful picture, all at once presented to her 
imagination, of Miss Brown in that Paradise, 
which, when all things went adversely to her here, 
seemed to her like Tennyson’s 


“Summer isles of Eden, lying in dark purple spheres of 
sea,” 
aplace in which to escape from all her troubles. 

And then she remembered that she herself was 
to be, if not exactly a missionary, yet, at any rate, 
a teacher among those South Sea Islands—and 
what ifshe carried there just such a spirit as Miss 
Brown’s! Not all Miss Marks’s angelic goodness 
had such influence with Hester as that one thought. 
And she resolved that, come what might, she 
would make herself as unlike Miss Brown as 
possible. 

And yet how those miraculous mathematics 
rolled off the tips of Miss Brown’s fingers on the 
blackboard! What industry she had! How faith- 
ful to her work! One should be like her in these 
things, surely,—and how to be like and unlike 
Miss Brown was a difficult problem for Hester to 
solve. 

But whether it was right or wrong, like Miss 
Brown, or unlike her, Hester could not help griev- 
ing over Marcia, who lay in bed all that beautiful 
summer day, or stepped stealthily round the empty 








dormitory, without work or books, and seeing the 
yearly prize receding farther and farther from her 
grasp and going nearer to Charlotte or Belle. 

As tor Bessy Byrnes and Fanny Doane and the 
undistinguished rest, Hester had, without know- 
ing it, such a contempt for their calibre that it did 
not occur to her they had eyes big enough to 
see a prize, let alone powers equal to the winning 
of it. 

For herself, it never once entered her head 
that she could compete for it,—a fine prize, let 
whoever would have it; a little gold watch, 
given, as Miss Marks said, not as a piece of 
finery, but to teach its winner the value of 
time. 

“As if I didn’t know the value of time!” 
said Marcia, when, next day, her term of 
punishment having expired, they all happened 
to be talking of the chances for the prize, in 
the garden. “As if I didn’t know the value 
of time, with Charlotte and Belle abreast of. 
me, and Margaret almost out of sight, and I 
shut up for twenty-four hours without a 
book or a slate or anything but a pin and 
my thumb-nail! Now I must study all play- 
time to make up for it. The hatefulness of 
that Brownie!” 

That it could possibly be any hatefulness 
of her own which was at fault, Marcia did 
not hint. “Now, if you speak to me for a 
week,” she said, “I shall take it asa sign that 
you doy’t want me to haye the prize”—— 

“We won’t, March! we won’t!” eried half- 
a-dozen voices. 

“And if Margaret Payson, does get that 
watch, I shall just di¢of envy. Oh my! how 
particular she'll be about her hours; sve shall 











‘und putting it in—if she doesn’t wear it as @ 


it—but M: 
“™ will you do with it, March, if you 
getit ?” asked Charlotte. 

“Put it away so carefully I sha’n’t see it 
more than once a year—with my logic and 
algebra,” she said. 

“Well, if I can’t get it, I hope you may. 
But Margaret says she's bound to have it, for 
her aunt told her she shouldn’t have another 
dress this year if she came home without 
it.” 

“Poor thing ! how disgracefully she'll look; 
she has only about a dozen now.” 

“Well, I’m bound to have it, too, if I can 
get it,” said Charlotte. “So look ont, 
March!” 

“T suppose, young lad! ‘aid Miss Park, 
whose presence the girls had forgotten as 
she walked up and down the paths among 
them, “that you remember the terms of this 
prize concerning which you are talking in 
sueh an unlovely manner ?—that it is not for 
scholarship alone, but for general personal 
excellence and improvement and deport- 
ment?” 

“No, I never!” said Dora, impudently. 

“Then you had better now,” said Miss 
Park, with some severity for her. “The child 
who never fails in her primer, and has no bad 
marks in her deportment, will rank higher for the 
prize than the girl who fails every week in her 
algebra and chemistry. Little May Roberts may 
pass you all yet.” 

“Oh, I shall never get it then,” groaned Mar- 
cia. ‘And I should so like to have it. It would 
please mamma so much, and she is always sick, 
and doesn’t have a great deal to please her. Why 
need 1 be so wicked ?” 

“Conundrum,” said Charlotte. 

Hester looked on wistfully, longing to do some- 
thing to help Marcia, and painfully aware of the 
difference between Marcia’s studies and her own 
simple and elementary lessons that she recited 
privately, for the most part, to Miss Marks or to 
Madame Cherdidi. 

The poor Madame delighted to attend to them 
for the sake of hearing her native tongue spoken 
as Hester could speak it, having long had her 
at her own table to help the others who were 
obliged to speak French there during the dinner 
hour. 

“Even you could take a prize for the French, 
my dear,” she would say. 

And Hester would reply, “I might as well take 
a prize for my breathing.” 

But Hester used to-wish there weve no such 
things as prizes, in those long bright days when 
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Marcia went about with her nose in a book, and 
her only really pleasant one of the whole twenty- 


four was the swimming-hour. 
(To be continued.) 


—_——_<or—_— 


AUTUMN. 


Jes are aflame. The elms nre gold. 
Nips at them in the night. ‘The blooms are dead, 
Save a few asters and the dragon head. 
‘The corn is bound in stooks.. ‘The pumpkins glow 
lobes. A brood of chickens Ko 
Like ainber globes ne Rl 






‘Cross the brown 
Perchanee of all the news of yesterday 
Out ttwixt the gray green leaves the 
Green, russet, golden 3s the thie of ‘) 
scarlet as the oak: there is nut one 
Hee ease eeids have lett thelr mark upon. 
‘The alr {s tull of spicy odors sweets 
Where’er you step the apples trip your feet 
Up from the brook the musyuash steals 0’ 
To feast on apples. And the squirrel lghts 
With noiseless. winged feet upon;the ground, 
Takes a quick nibble, then, with a swift bound, 
Is off. In the dead grass the cricket whirs, 
As ‘cross the meadow come the harvesters, 


ee gy 
For the Companion. 
HOW HE ESCAPED. 

Martha Willis stood at the door of her father’s 
log cabin on the banks of the Angelina River in 
Texas. She was gazing intently across the stream. 
The river was narrow, and the crossing was in the 
primitive style which prevails in some portions of 
the State—a rope, stretched tightly from bank to 
bank, and tied to convenient trees, by means of 
which a small flat, or “bateau,” usually manned 
by two persons, was drawn back and forth. 

This hot, drowsy, summer afternoon, Martha— 
a girl of seventeen years—thought the longest she 
had ever spent. The cattle stood panting in the 
stream near the shore. Not a breeze stirred the 
jungle of trees and bushes on the other side of the 
river, and the field around the house was a sun- 
baked waste. Would her father never come? 

He and the hired man had gone that morning 
to town for supplies, leaving her alone with Bob- 
bie, her little six-year-old brother,—who at that 
moment.was lying asleep on the floor in an inner 
room,—and Eph, a little colored boy of ten, who 
had slipped into the woods to hunt squirrels. 

Now Martha was not a Texas girl, and was not 
accustomed to these wild solitudes. Two years 
before, her father had decided to mend, if possible, 
his fortunes on a Texas farm, but had proposed to 
Martha to remain with his relatives in Virginia 
until he had a suitable home for her. 

“You are not accustomed to roughing it,” he 
said; “and life where I shall settle will be hard 
and lonely for years. It is a new place. Our 
nearest neighbor will be five miles away. I do 
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towards her. “If you'll only get me over,” he 
said, drawing some money out of his pocket, “I'll 
give you twenty-tive dollars. It’s every cent I 
have, and it’s amatter of lite and death for me to 
get over immediately. For heaven’s sake, help 
me, won't you ?” 

The imploring tone, the look of agony in the 
young man’s eyes, startled Martha. Was this a 
madman before her, and she alone and in his 
power? No, he did not look insane; though he 
kept turning and casting wild glances in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. 

“I am sorry, sir,” she said, “but the flat was 
taken to the other side by my father, who has not 
yet returned. Look, you can see it from here.” 

“Then I shall have to swim the river,” he said, 
turning from her. 

“You must not!” she exclaimed earnestly. 
“The river is swollen by the last rains, and the 
tide is running like a mill-race! Not even a 
strong horse could swim it, and yours”—looking 
at the tired little pony—“would not get half-way 
over.” 

He paused irresolutely for one moment, and 
then retraced his steps. 

“You look good and kind,” he said; “and I'm 
sure you wouldn't harm me. I'll trust you. I 
am pursued by men who accuse me of a thing T 
never dreamed of doing. Iam a perfect stranger 
—never was in this town in my life before last 
night—and the settlers take me for a member of 
some notorious horse-thief's gang. If they catch 
me,—you know Texas jnstice,—they’ll hang me to 
the nearest tree, and try me after I'm dead. For 
the sake of all that’s good, and more than all for 
my dear mother’s sake,” and a sob checked his 
words, “help an innocent stranger to escape!” 

Martha looked at him as he spoke. Like all 
self-reliant people, she formed her judgment of 
persons quickly and decidedly. No, he was not 
guilty, she was certain. But even had he been, 
for his youth, and his mother’s sake, it is proba- 
ble, Martha would have done just as she did. 

“T'll help you,” she said. Vo, you can’t hide 
in the house,” secing his eyes turn to it. “There 
are but two rooms, and no loft, and they'll be 
through them in no time. They'll search the 
barn and stable too. ‘The woods back there are 
not safe, for of course they'll go over the whole 
ground if they track you here.” 

“I got away from them about noon,” he said. 
“They were lying under the trees half drunk, and 
asleep, and I gave them the slip. My pony was 
tied in the woods, and I don’t think they missed 
me until they waked up. But of course they'll 































not like to take you there at all, and if you are 
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think my kind father is nut qunt wi 
ing such athing tome. Why, who will attend to | 
you and Robbie—a mere baby he is, too? If you 
are sick, who will nurse you? I dare say I’mn not 
the most helpful girl in the world, but do you 
really think I should be happy in shirking all my 
duties, and staying in luxury Ie you are under- 
going all kinds of privation ?” 

So Martha had her own way, and being a 
bright, intelligent girl, had adapted herself to her 
new life with wonderful facility. Her neighbors 
were kind, good people, but they had little time to 
visit, and then they were so far off that frequent 
social calls were impossible. 

But Martha interested herself in domestic duties. 
She raised poultry and made the best butter in the 
county. She had a good collection of books, and 
received some periodicals. She tried also to keep 
up her studies; for she reasoned justly that if im- 
proved circumstances allowed them again to mix 
in cultivated society, it would not do for her to 
blush for her own ignorance. 

But this afternoon time hung heavy on her 
hands. Her father in going over the river had Jeft 
the flat fastened on the other side, that it might be 
ready for him on his return. Vainly she strained 
her eyes through the thick undergrowth of the op- 
posite bank, hoping to see him coming down the 
narrow path. 

“Tt’s been as long as ten days,” she said, throw- 
ing herself down in a rocking-chair on the small 
porch. “I believe I’m getting tired of this loncly 
life. Day in and day out it’s the same thing, and 
nothing happens one day different from any other 
day. And when father’s away it’s a thousand 
times worse. I wouldn’t care much what hap- 
pened, were it only something out of the old rou- 
tine. I’m getting like%the old sluggish pond in 
the field, and I feel the green scum growing over 
me.” 

Her discontented eyes fixed themselves on the 
swampy forest before the cabin, and they did not 
move, even when she heard the gallop of a horse 
coming down the road. 

“It’s old Jake Potter coming to borrow a saw, 
or something; or one of those abominable Haldon 
boys racing after a stray cow,” she thought. 

But no; the horseman was neither Jake Potter 
nor a Haldon boy. As he pulled up his horse be- 
fore the cabin, Martha saw he was a gentlemanly- 
looking young man of about twenty years of age, 
with a pale face, and a strange, wild look. He 
touched his hat to her in a mechanical manner. 

“Can I get over the river here ?” he asked. 

“No, sir, We don’t keep the public ferry,” she 
answered. “That’s more than five miles down the 


river.” 
He jumped from his horse, and came rapidly 
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woman who has been at work for me for a short 
time. She was about your height and size. Here 
it is,” taking a dress from a nail. “Go into the 
house and put it on, and I will turn your pony 
loose in the woods. In an hour or two he will be 
far enough from incre.” 

When she returned, the young man was turned 
into a tall, awkward woman. Martha added to 
his toilet a large handkerchief pinned across the 
breast, and an immense green sunbonnet which 
shaded his face completely. 

“Any one would take you for Bertha,” she said, 
surveying him critically. “She don't speak a 
word of English, so you needn't open your lips; 
and she wore her sunbonnet even at meals. Oh, 
I forgot your boots. Here, put on this pair of 
father’s old shoes.” 

“Don’t you hear horses galloping?” cried the 
youth, his face getting ghastly. 

Martha listened. ‘Yes, there was nodoubt of it 
Hlorsemen were coming rapidly down the road. 
The young man was trembling in every limb. 
“It's not that I’m afraid of death,” he said; 
“I’m not a coward; but such a shameful, unjust 
death” —— 

“This won't do,” she interrupted. ‘Your ner- 
vousness will betray you. Here, take this rake, 
and scrape up the dead leaves in the yard. No 
one will notice then that you tremble so. And— 
look here, when the men come into the yard, 
don’t go on with your work with your face turned 
away. That would be suspicious. Just put your 
two hands on the rake—so; and rest your chin on 
them, and look boldly at the people. In that sun- 
bonnet no one can easily tell whether you’re white 
or black.” 

He obeyed submissively, but Martha, glancing 
furtively at him as four or five men rode into the 
yard, saw the hands folded over the top of the 
rake shaking. The leader of the party, a short, 
stout, elderly man, she had a slight acquaintance 
with. 

“Good-arternoon, Miss Willis,” he drawled. 
«Well, now, has a young fellow on adun pony 
crossed the river this afternoon ?” 

Martha was delighted that the question took 
this form. 

“No, Col. Gardner; no one has crossed the 
river, because, as you see, my father took the flat 
to the other side, and there it is now. He went to 
Crosstown this morning, and hasn’t come back 
yet.” 

“Well, let’s reconnoitre, boys; maybe he tried 
to swim it. You Johnson, stay here till I come 
back.” 

Ina short time he was back again with the rest 
of the party. 
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“No signs,” he drawled. “We Jost the track in 
that ar thicket, and certain sure he aint thar.” 

“Job Lyons and the fellars will come up with 
him, I reckon,” said one of the men. ‘You told 
*em to mect us here, didn’t you, curnel ?” 

*Yos,” and to Martha’s dismay the whole party, 
dismounting from their horses, secured them to 
the palings, and leisurely marched to the house 
Indian file. 

“You needn’t be oneasy, Miss Willis,” said the 
fat leader. ‘‘Jist give us cheers out here under 
the trees and we'll sot here, and admire the pros- 
pect.” 

Poor Martha would have given worlds to have 
got them into the house and ont of sight of the 
fictitious German woman, who, as if her curiosity 
had been gratified, was now industriously raking 
the leaves in a pile. Having nothing to do, all 
the men gazed intently at her. To take off their 
attention, Martha forced herself to talk to them. 

“You don’t often come this way, Col. Gardner, 
she said. 

“No, my dear; but a confounded horse-thiet 
has stole my Romus and Remus—my two best 
hosses—and we're after him, you sce.” 

“How do you know he stole them?” Martha 
ventured. 

“Know! Well, my dear, Jolinson he seed a 
strange lad wanderin’ about near my stable, "bout 
nine o'clock at night. He had come to the tavern 
that evening, and he walked about town prospect- 
in’, as you may say, and Jolinson he says he's the 
moral of young Cave, and he's the ri; 
man of Amos White, the boldest hors 
this county. We'll catch up with him.” 

“We aint sarched these here premisy,” grum- 
bled the dark-looking ruftian they called Johnson. 
“Maybe he's hid in the hen-house, or somewhar.” 

“You are welcome to search, gentiemen,” said 
Martha, rising with alacrity. The strain was too 
much for her, and she felt as if she was in danger 
of screaming aloud, or going into a fit of hysterics 
before them. 

“There’s pony tracks up to this here gate,” said 
Johnson, scowling at her. 

“Had anybody here to-day?” drawled Col. 
Gardner, who was striving to be courteous. 

“O yes,” she answered readily; ‘old Mr. Max- 
well brought our meal, and Jim Pendleton rode 
here to get father’s scythe.” 

“Well, we'll sarch,—meanin’ no offence, my 
dear,”—and the colonel waddled into the house, 
while the men scattered into the outbuildings. 
Nerved on by the emergency, Martha strove to go 
on quietly with a piece of work she had hastily 
caught up. Ina few minutes they returned, the 












scare worth a cent, but you're a stranger, ana 
puny to boot, and you're not used to our ways. 
You see, in Texas we don't ‘low criminals to git 
away. 

“Aint that woman a master hand to work?” 
looking curiously at the leaf-raker. ‘Aint she 
that German woman your pa hired last week ?” 

Martha had not time to reply before Robbie, his 
nap over, ran out on the porch. 

“Why, if there aint Bertha!” he cried, spying 
the well-known dress and sunbonnet, and was 
running out to join her, when his sister caught 
him, 

“You're not to disturb Bertha till she finishes 
her work, Robbie. If you do, I'll punish you.” 

Rob looked up in astonishment at his sister's 
angry tone, but Col. Gardner laughed approvingly. 

“You'll do to tie to, young miss! That’s the 
sort I like. You git all the work out of your hired 
people, and you don’t let ‘em shirk it. Halloo, if 
here aint Job Lyons!” as another wild-looking 
horseman dashed up to the gate. “Got him, 
Job?” 

“No, curnel, but we've got your hosses. They 
was a-grazing near Boggy Creek. You brought 
us, curnel, on a wild-goose chase, fur them h 8 
aint bin stole. Jest slipped their halters and got 
away. I’m off to my work;” and he galloped 
away. 

Delight and dismay chased cach other over the 
colouel's broad face. 

“Wall, now, gentlemen,” he said deprecatingly 
to the men who had risen and were preparing to 
move off, “I’m mighty sorry I troubled you.” 

“You mought have got us in a heap worse trou- 
ble ef we had broken that youngster’s neck, as you 
and Johnson wanted,” said one of the men stern- 
ly. “We ought to thank our stars he got away.” 

“Wall, now,” said the colonel, helplessly, 
“«we've bin chasin’ a fellow for nothin’, eh ?” 

“Looks monstrously like it,” said the man who 
had just spoken; “and we were within an ace of 
hangin’ him to the first convenient limb, fur noth- 
in’, too. Look here, curnel, you don’t git me out 
agin when your hosses git away.” 

They rode off, leaving the crest-fallen colonel to 
follow at his leisure. 

As he rolled his portly bulk to the gate, Martha 
heard him muttering,— 

“Wall, now, how in thunder did them hosses 
break loose ?” 

It was over—the fear and suspense. Martha had 
never fainted in her life, but she felt faint and 
sick, and closed her eyes for a few minutes. 
When she opened them, the young man had taken 
off his disguise and was in his own clothes, and 











looking at her gratefully, 
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“I can’t thank you,” he said. “‘Yon’ve done so 
much for me that I can’t express myself. But for 
you I should have been dangling to one of those 
trees. They wouldn’t have given me ten minutes.” 

“You're safe now,” she said. 

“Yes. ButI wouldn't have showed myself even 
when I heard all, because it might have injured 
you with your neighbors,—for assisting a sup- 
posed horse-thief. My name is Burton— Harry 
Burton; and my mother will thank you some day 
for this.” 

“Why did you leave home to wander arcund in 
this way ?” Martha asked curiously. 

Harry Burton looked a little confused, but 
said,— 

“Well, the fact is, I thought I'd see a little of 
the world. To tell the trath, I’ve been away 
from home two months, and had written my 
mother that I was coming back to look after mat- 
ters on the farm again, when all this happened to 
me. I will go and look for my horse now, and 
perhaps when your father returns he will set me 
across the river. I’m going to ride all night, for 








I'm just wild to see home again.” 

Martha directed him to the place where his pony 
had been turned loose, and then sat down to think 
quietly. Whatan afternoon it had been! And all 
these things had happened in a few hours. Rob- 
bie was looking everywhere for the supposed Ber- 
tha, who had vanished, and wearicd his sister 
with questions as to where she had gone, and who 
was the strange man who had come trom behind. 
the house. 

It was sunset when Mr. Willis returned. He 
was seriously angry and frightened at Martha's 
imprudence, and the risk she ran in sheltering = 
possible felon; but he was proud, too, of her brav- 
ery and presence of mind. 

“Never do such an act again, my girl,” he said. 
“Tt was a dangerous experiment, I can tell you!” 

“But he was innocent, and I knew it,” Martha 
urged. ‘Must we run no risks to shield the inno- 
cent 2” 

It would have been an interminable argument, 
but by this time Harry Burton had returned, and 
Mr. Willis did not retain his anger long at the 
sight of his pale, sensitive face. 

“My mother will thank you,” was all be said to 
Martha, as he shook her hand warmly at parting. 
———+or—____ 

For the Companion, 


COWARDICE. 
Lieutenant Carey, the officer who left the French 
Prince Imperial to his fate, has been expelled from 
the army. In one of the battles of the Crimean 








War, a young English officer showed the white 

feather. He was sent home in disgrace. On ar- 

{ving at his father’s house, he found its doon 
sed against him. 

«hese men belong to a race which thinks noth- 
ing so disgraceful as cowardice. This opinion, 
however, is not held by all races. Among the 
Bedouins a sheik may be the leader of his tribe 
only in peace. When there is war, he gives up 
his leadership to the fighting sheik. 

“T have not the gift of courage,” said an Arab 
chief to an English lady, apologizing for not put- 
ting himself at the head of a band which he had 
sent to attack another tribe. 

The lady learned that these nomads esteem per- 
sonal bravery as a gift, for the want of which a 
man is no more to be censured than he is to be 
blamed for not being handsome. 

A Bengali says, without the least sense of shame, 
“Tam timid.” Yet he will meet death, even when 
it approaches in the form of the hangman, with 
the composure of a martyr. 

Two anecdotes, told by an English magistrate 
in India, strikingly illustrate this double nature 
of the Bengali. 

A native had been sentenced to be hung for 
chopping off his wife’s head, in a fit of jealousy. 
On the morning of the execution, the officer who 
was to superintend the hanging entered the con- 
demned man’s cell. Instead of finding him crouch- 
ing in terror, he was surprised to be greeted with 
a low bow and a request. 

The man wished for some swectmeats, where- 
with to refresh himself on his walk to the gallows. 
They were ordered, and, on their arrival, the pro- 
cession set out. 

The doomed man eat the sweetmeats with a rel- 
ish, as he calmly walked along the way of death. 
When the gallows was reached, the crowd, which 
had followed, seated themselves on the ground. 
The man waited a few seconds to finish the Jast 
morsel; then mounted the gallows with compos- 
ure, and was swung off. 

Strange as it may scem, that man would have 
been panic-stricken at the rush of some wild ru- 
mor. His timidity was natural, but his religion 
and discipline had trained him to accept with 
calmness the inevitable. 

The English contractor in charge of some irri- 
gation works in Bengal appointed a day for com- 
pleting them by filling up the narrow gorge 
through which ran a little river. Unbeknown to 
the contractor, a terrible ramor had spread among 
the natives. Two of the workmen,-it said, wereto 
be sacrificed to make the damming a success. 

Early in the morning the contractor came on 
the ground with two thousand workmen. All of 
them had heard the rumor, bat cach one thonght 
that he would not be sacrificed. 

At a signal every man filled his basket with 
earth and hurried to throw its contents into the 
gorge. As one workman was emptying his bas: 
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ket in the wrong place, the contractor, seizing him 
by the neck, shoved him towards the right spot. 

Unfortunately, tho energetic push caused the 
man to slip and to fall into the river. Instantly a 
panic struck the crowd. Every man, thinking the 
sacrifice had begun, threw down his basket and 
scampered across the fields. 

Fortunately, a few of the fugitives looked back, 
as they ran. The contractor was not holding the 
man’s head under water, as they expected—he 
was helping him out. 

They halted and began consulting. ‘The others 
secing them, also stopped. In a few minutes all 
returned to their work. They had concluded that 
a contractor who saved one workman from drown- 
ing would not sacritice two of them. The rumor 
must be idle talk, started by some enemy to the 
irrigating works. 

fae eg eS 
FALLEN LEAVES. 


Llove to steal my way 
Through the bright woods, when autuwn's work 1s 
lone, 
And through the tree-tops all the dream-Ike day 
Breathes the soft golden sun; 


‘When all is hush'd and still, 
Only a few last leaves, fluttering slow 
Down the warm alr with ne'er a breeze’s will— 
‘A ghost of sound below. 


Around me everywhere 
Lie leaves that trembled green the summer long, 
Holding the rainbow’s tears In sunny air, 

‘And roofed the summer's song. 


Why shun my steps to tread 
‘These silent hosts that everywhere are strown, 
As if my fect were walking "mong the dead, 
And I alive alone? 


Hast no bright trees, O Past! 
‘Through whowe bure boughs, once green, the sunshine 
rleves? 
No hopes that flutter‘d in the autumnal blast, 
}o memories—fullen leaves? 
J.J. Piatt. 


——_+9r—_— 








For the Companion, 
THE SEALER’S STORY. 


Tt waa the second winter we used the “shoot” off the 
Black Stoss down into the north branch of the St. 
Margarite. x 

This shoot, as they called it, was a lumber slide; a 
kind of inclined trough, leading from the table-land 
back of the “Stoss,” down to the river; the side of the 
mountain here being quite too ledgy and precipitous to 
admit of using ordinary logging sleds and cattle upon 
it. 

Our company owned a large tract of apruce and pine 
in the back country above, and the shoot was built to 
run the saw-logs down from the brow of the mountain 
to the water, where they could be rafted to the mills. 
It had cost upwards of ten thousand dollars, and was 
rather more than half a mile in length, being carried in 
a straight line downward at an angle of not fur from 
thirty degrees. 

The bed of the shoot was of bewn logs, matched and 
tree-nailed together, forming a smooth, inclined plane 
tive feet in width, with ‘‘shores,” or sides, of the same 
squared timber, two feet in height. A kind of huge 
epout was thus made down which the logs could be dis- 
charged upon the ice in the branch. 

‘This was as it stood and was used through the firat 
winter; but during storms, the snow troubled usa great 
deal, drifting over it and fouling the slide, and before 
commencing work the second winter, a plank boxing, 
or shed, was built over a great part of it, to keep out 
the snow. Joists were spiked to the “shores,” on the 
outside, and to these the planks were nailed, thus ccn- 
verting the shoot into a long box, five fect in length by 
about eix in height, high enough, in fact, for a man to 
stand erect in. 5 

From the top of the shoot, sled-roads led off into the 
forest in all directions. As fast as the loads of logs 
came in, they Were tumbled upon the inclined brow, or 
“apron,” and thence set in motion, with pike-poles, 
into the throat of the great spout. Once set sliding, no 
farther care for them was needed. Down they would 
go, gathering headway rapidly on the steep, smooth 





saw ‘Tort hurrying down the top of the shoot. He ran 
out where I was standing. 

“Un buche,” be said, had “stubbed” and jumped the 
gliseade, tearing through the plank boxing. 

Tort was nota little excited, aud no wonder, for the 
log had jumped not very far from where he had been 
sitting at the time. While he was telling me this, we 
heard the bell strike—foliowed almost instantly by au- 
other crash away up the side of the Stoss. A second 
log had jumped. 

Running to the semaphore, I set the signal, to stop 
sending down logs, then climbed up with Tort to see 
what was the matter. Not quite half-way up from the 
slow, we came to a great ragged hole in the plank cov- 
ering. Splinters lay scattered on the anow in all direc- 
tions. ‘The logs bad dashed through the planking, as if 
it had been brown paper, and flown on like arrows. 
‘We saw one of them standing end up against a tree, 
two or three hundred feet below. 

Getting into the shoot through the hole, we crawled 
up the slippery bed on our hands and knees. It was a 
queer place. Wads of woody fibre lay about, scoured 
up from the hewn umbers which formed the floor; and 
every nook was driven full of burk meu, from the logs. 
Here and there long slivers stuck in the planks over- 
bead and on the sides, so firtaly that we could not tear 
them out with our hands. 

Fifty or sixty feet up the shoot from the hole, I found 
the cause of the mischief. One of the long, 
square thmbers of the bed bud warped from its 
matebings, ut the upper end. It was against the 
end of this timber, w projected three or four 
inches, that the logs had stubbed and glanced. 

A litle work with the adze and u few extra 
uails would make all right, but it was getting 
dusk, and reflecting that I should have time the 
following morning fur so short a job, before the 
day’s work began, I sent word to the upper gang 
to commence work on 
time as usual. 

Next morning it was 
suowlug thickly, and 
we at the lower camp 












were rather late astir. I bad finished breakfast by 
six o'clock, however, and at once set off to climb up 
the slide, taking Tort with me to carry the auger 
and a handful of tree-nails. Shovel and adze were 
about as much as I could manage to climb up the 
smooth planking witb. 

On coming to the “break,” we found the hole nearly 
fall of snow, but cleared it partly out and got down 
into the ehoot. I then looked at my watch, and found 
that there remained only twenty minutes before seven 
o’clock. But as the men rarely began running down 
logs much before eight, I felt very little uneasincss 
on that account. I bored my holes, drove the tree-nails, 
and then leisurely adzed off the still projecting edge of 
the timber. 

Meanwhile I bad sent ‘ort farther up the shoot to 
sce if there were any other timbers similarly sprung. 
He came sliding back just as I had finished. It then 





slide, and would come out at the “toe” with tremendous 
force and spitefulness—ploughing into the frozen earth, 
or glancing along the ice across the river. 

In fact, the logs “‘broomed” and split so badly that a 
“slow” was rigged to catch them on; this latter con- 
trivance being # continuation of the timber spout, carried 
for a hbundred yards or more across the stream, on a 
level surface. Three men were kept at the toe, to see 
that the logs did not foul there. 

From the brow at the top, a strong wire ran down to 
the foot, where there was a bell. A lover at the top 
worked the wire. When a load of logs had come to 
the brow and was ready to be sent down, the men at 
the top first gave the lever a wrench, to notify the men 
‘below to stand clear. A big pine log, thirty feet long 
by three feet in diameter, weighing at Icast two tons 
and coming out on the slow with the velocity of a can- 
non ball, was no plaything. Sometimes the logs would 
go end over end, clean across the river. 

A log plunging down made a peculiar roaring noise. 
‘The whole shoot trembled and seemed to bum under it. 
It was something as when, in a saw-mill,a great “cir- 
cular” goes tearing through a long log. 

‘Week after week the wooded mountain-side across 
the branch echoed to that deep, prolonged whir-r-r-r / 
‘We had thirty teams drawing in logs to the brow. At 
least a thoueand loge were sent down every day. Only 
one log was let go at a time. But each passed down 
the sboot, a distance of about three thousand feet, in 
less than balf a minute, particularly in the morning, 
when the slide was icy. 

Besides the men at the brow and at the toe, we kept 
a boy on the shoot, half-way up, to tend the wire and 
to report if any trouble occurred. That winter wo had 
hired for this purpose a lad whom they called Tort 
Guillot. 

‘What “Tort” was a nickname for, I am sure I do not 
know. His father, Glam Guillot, a French Canadian, 
worked for us and kept Tort stimulated to his work by 

an occasional “birching.” The boy had drivers’ 
“corks” in bis boots, and used to walk up and down on 
the plank boxing over the slide, or lie on it looking 
through the cracks at the logs us they shot down under 

bim. 

About three o'clock one afternoon, as I was sealing a 
pile of loge beside the slow, I beard a heavy crash away 
up the side of the mountain, aud a monieut or twy after, 


jacked one minute of seven. 

We picked up the tools and started to make our way 
back down to the hole, holding on by the joiste, when 
I noted a slight grating, creaking noise on the planking 
overhead. Tort heard it, too, and better than I, he 
could interpret the sound. 

“Mon Dieu!” he screamed. “Ji est le fil de la 
cloche! Saut! Saut!" (It’s the bell-wire! Jump! 
Jump!) 

He dropped auger and trce-nails, and springing fran- 
tically to tho little joist rafters over our heads, drew 
his body up and clung to them like a bat. I scarcely 
know how I did it, but next instant I was clinging to 
the under side of those sticks of joist, in much the 
same way—and none too quickly, either. 

There came a rushing noise. The joiet-sticks thrilled 
in our fingers. The timbers shook violently; and 
amid a hurricane of ice dust, bits of pine bark and 
slivers, which seemed to almost burst the shoot, the 
great log, like a black bobbin, shot down bencath my 
back. The wind it raised nearly blew us after it. 

Tort dropped to his feet. 

“Descende!” he screamed to me in French. “Get 
down to the hole and get out before another comes!” 

His boot-corks helped him to keep his feet on the icy 
slide. The lad half-ran, half-elid down the steep in- 
cline, and catching by the splintered edges of the hole, 
drew himself out. But I, plunging blindly after bim, 
with smooth boot-soles, slipped headlong, and went 
sliding wildly down past the aperture. 

Again that low, horrible, rattling, creaking sound on 
the planks. Another log was coming. 

Tt was death to lie sprawling there. With a mighty 
effort I stopped myself and sprang up—but slipped 
again. It was coming. 

I felt the jar—heard the rumble above—and with a 
convulsive squirm of my body, hugged to the right ebore 
and partially rolled myself up on tbe timber. 

Next moment, peppered with bits of bark, ice and 
stivers, I was fairly blown down the shoot in the wake 
of the log which had Aowled by, #0 close as almost to 
graze my outer leg. 

Ihave heard it said that a cannon-shot may pass 60 
closely to a man as to kill him, without actually hitting 
him. [am inclined to believe it. So near had that log 
come tu me in its swift course, that 1 felt for the mos 
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ment quite nerveless and stunned, and went rolling and 
aliding down after it for fifty feet or more. 

But the thought that other logs were to follow atim- 
ulated mo to check myself. Getting on the shore and 
clinging bat-like again to the joists in the corner of the 
boxing, I waited the onset—for I could hear the wire 
credking again. 

1t soon came, with the same whirlwind rush, nearly 
tearing me from my perch. But I held fast; and in 
this not very easy position, I weathered the passage of 
three more logs. 

‘Then came a respite. 

Tort had run to the bottom of the aboot, shouting 
that the ‘boss’? 
was killed. In 
fact, I had heard 
his cry of teftor, 
when, looking in 



































at the hole 
through which 
he had but bare- 
ly escaped bim- 
sclf, he saw that 
second log whiz down up- 
on me, 

But before he could run to 
the foot of the shoot, the 
shovel and adze had come 
flying out at the toe; and the 
men there, knowing some- 
thing must be wrong, had 
raised the semaphore and 
signalled to the gang above 
to stop running in logs. 

Uheard them hurrying up 
on the outside of the shoot. 
They came to the hole and 
shouted. I answered, and 
was glad to wait for them 
to crawl down to me and 
help me out; for I was too 
weak and overcome to get 
7 out alone. 

And to this day, whenever I take cold and have a fe 
verish night) I aan ahoost certain to dream of the E 
Ule rush and Amo with which those logs tore past 
in the shoot down tho side of Black Btoss. . 

————+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 
YORETOWN. 
Closing in upon Cornwallis.—Preparing for 
the Siege.—Anecdotes and Incidents. 
By James Parton. 

Yorktown was not a thing of value in itsclf. In 1781, 
when the English general, Lord Cornwallis, cast his eye 
upon it with a view to a summer residence, it was a 
village of about sixty houses, most of them poor struc. 
tures of wood, placed upon an elevated plateau over- 
looking the broad and deep York River. 

This body of water is more like a long bay than a 
river. Its average width is about three miles; but, di- 
rectly opposite Yorktown, a point extending out into 
the stream narrows it to a mile. On that point there 
‘was another village of twenty cheap wooden buildings, 
called Gloucester. 


August 1, 1781. To-day Lord Cornwallis, in obedi- 
ence to orders which he could not disobey, began the 
movement that led to his capture. 

‘He was at Portsmouth in Virginia, with an army of 
about eight thousand men. If he had remained there, 
and had found himeelf threatened by superior numbers, 
ho could have escaped into North Carolina by one day’s 
swift march, and made his way at length to safe winter 
quarters at Charleston. Contrary to his own judgment, 
he embarked his troops on board his little ficet of trans- 
ports, and transferred them to Yorktown, about forty 
miles north of Portsmouth. 

Thus, he placed himself on the wrong side of the 
river James, which at that part of its course is a very 
wide stream, not less than two miles wide, as I remem- 
ber it. To escape from Yorktown to the Carolinas, he 
would be obliged to put eight thousand men, much ar- 
tillery, and seven hundred horses across that river ina 
day or night. 

Cornwallis employed all the first week of August in 
transporting his men from safety to danger. 

Imagine Cornwallis then at Yorktown by the eighth 
of August, himself commanding the main body of 
troops, with a detachment at Gloucester, his fleet of 
transports, boats and men-of-war lying at anchor be- 
tween the two posts. His lordship was not in good 
humor. He did not approve the step he had just taken, 
and he felt that be was reduced by it to useless insig- 
nificance. 

Auaust 2. Gen. Washington, in his camp at Dobbs 
Ferry, on the Hudson, not yet aware of Lord Cornw. 
lie’s fatal movement, to-day took the first decisive step 
towards his capture. 

Recetving the information that the garrison of New 
York was to be reénforced by three thousand troops 
from the army of Cornwallis (and this was for a time 
actually contemplated by Sir Henry Clinton), he gave 
up New York, and turned his thoughts toward the eap- 
ture of whatever might be left of the British army in 
Virginia. 

To-day he wrote to Robert Morris, Minister of Fi- 
nance at Philadelphia, asking him small vessels could 
be had in Philadelphia and Baltimore in which to trane- 
port bis troops southward, in case he should deem it 
beat to go thither. 

‘This inquiry was to be made with the wimost secre. 








cy, cud, meanwhile, Gen, Washington engaged in a 
system of ingenious measures to deceive Clinton into 
the Lelicf that New York was still the object of the 
campuiu. 

There were marchings and counter-murchings; ovens 
were built; thu American and French armies them- 
selves were misinformed; “for,” said Washington, “if 


I cannot deceive my own anny, I surely cannot deceive 
the enemy.” 


Avaust 20. Robert Morris had quictly set on foot 
inquiries about the amall vessels in the Delaware and 
Chesapeake. Yes; there were plenty of vessels; but 
bd treasurer of the United States had no money to hire 

em. 

Never had the treasury been at so low an ebb before. 
To-day, Morris was in camp himeelf, with a hundred 
and fifty guineas in his pocket, when everyone, quarter- 
masters, paymasters, commisearies, clothiers, contrac- 
tors, officers, all were clamorous for money. Finding 
40 many demands upon him, he thought it best to satis- 
fy none of them, and brought all his guineas back to 
Philadelpbia. 

He was at his wits’ end. The mere possibility of the 
proposed movement depended on bis raising a little 
hard money. It was even doubtful if some of the 
troops would march without receiving a month’s pay, 
and it was certain that the army could not be rapidly 
transferred to Virginia without a considerable expendi- 
ture for the bire of boate and wagons. 

All resources having failed, Morris went to the 
Count de Rochambeau, the general of the French army, 
laid the case before him, and asked him for aloan from 
his army-chest of twenty thousand dollars until the 
Coury should himself require the money for his own 
troops. 

It so happencd that the French, too, were a little 
short of money at the time, though they were expecting 
n supply by the coming fleet of Admiral de Grasse. 
Nevertheless, the Count de Rochambeau, confiding in 
the pledges of Robert Morris, generously advanced the 
sum, with only the stipulation that it should be repaid 
on the first of October. 


-\vevst 24. Ou this day General Lafayette, with his 
troops, the little army with which be had annoyed and 
embarrassed Cornwallis during the campaign, finding 
that his once active enemy had apparently abandoned 
the contest, and settled down near the cool ®ashore for 
the summer, took post near Williamsburg, about twelve 
miles north of Yorktown, on the same peninsula, and 
neur the same broad stream. 

He was in good spirits, as we eee by the letters he 

wrote this day. He was much pleased that Lord Corn- 
wallis had abandoned the Carolinas, and withdrawn to 
this remote corner of Virginia. At the same time he 
‘was puzzled, and a little alarmed. 
York,” said he, “is a very advantageous place for 
one who commands the Chesapeake by his ficet. If by 
chance that advantage should become ours—then look 
out for good news!” 

To prevent Cornwallis from changing his mind and 
giving bim the slip into.North Carolina, he played a 
lite trick upon his lordship. He picked out from his 
own ary an intolligeut, trusty Jerecyiau named-Mor- 
gap, and prevailed upon bim to pretend to desert, and 


to go as a spy 

Latyetts ee g to Morgan's dts 
told him he must endeavor to make the English bel 
that the Americans bad boats enough to transport their 
whole army across the James, and thus get promptly 
upon the pursuit of the British if they should try to es- 
cape southward. 

Morgan enlisted in the British army, and was soon 
sent for by Cornwallis, who questioned him closely in 
the presence of Tarleton. 

“How many boats has General Lafayette on the 
river?” asked Cornwallis. 

“I don’t know the exact number,” replied the spy, 
“but I have been told there are enough to carry over 
all the army at a moment’s warning.” 

“There!” cried Cornwallis, turning to Tarleton, ‘I 
told you this would not do.” 

From this remark, General Lafayette inferred that 
the project of flight into North Carolina had been dis- 
cussed between them. Lafayette himself related this 
story to Jared Sparks, fifty years after, at his chateau 
in France. 

Morgan remained in the English camp about a week, 
and then returned to his general, bringing with him five 
British desertera and one Hessian. 

“Well, Morgan,’”asked Lafayette, much astonished, 
“whom have you got here?” 

“Five British soldiers,” replied the spy, “who havo 
deserted with me, and a Hessian whom we captured at 
the outpost.” 

Next day the general proposed to make a sergeant of 
Morgan. 

“No,” said he, “I believe Iam a good soldier, but I 
am not sure I should make a good sergeant.” 

He refused money also, saying he did not need it. 

‘What, then, can I do for you?" asked Lafayette. 

“I have one favor to ask,” replied the soldier. ‘“Dur- 
ing my absence some one bas taken my gun; I set a 
great value upon it, and if it can be restored, I shall be 
very glad.” 

The gun was found and given back to its owner. 
‘This was all the reward he would accept for rendering 
a service which proved to U® of great importance. 

Aueust 25. This would have been a happy day to 
Robert Morris if the telegraph bad then been in opera- 
tion. Col. John Laurens arrived at Boston from France 
bringing with him barrels full of silver coin, a sum 
equal to five hundred thousand dollars; and this was 














only part of a splend' gift from the King of France to 
the United States 1. t' ..r time of need. 

Every branch of the service soon felt the influence of 
this timely supply, and all things moved briskly on 
towards the final triumph. Morris was soon able to 
comply with General Washington's request to place a 
deposit of flour, rum and salt meat at the head of the 
Elk River, against the time when the army should 
reach that northern tributary of Chesapeake Bay, only 
1 day’s march from the Delaware. 

AveustT 90. The event which ocourred this day 
made the capture of Cornwallis almost certain, and 
gave General Washington probably the bappiest hour 
of bis life. The French fleet, under Count de Grasse, 
consisting of twenty-eight large men-of-war, having on 





beard four thousand troops, entered Chesapeake Bay, 
blockaded the mouth of York River, and prepared to 
land troops upon James Island. 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Cornwallis was now feeansedl on every side. 
Just behind him was Lafayette, reénforced by four 
thousand French soldiers. Below him was the 
French flect, while between his post and New 
York were the approaching armies of Washington 
and Rochambcau. 

During all this last week of August thrilling 


Ever an to comply with the etiquette of his 
situation, Gen. Washington's first act was to go 
on board the Ville de Paris to congratulate the 
Count de Grasse upon the result of the recent 
naval battle, and to arrange a plan of codperation 
between the land and naval forces. 2 
SEPTEMBER 17. Lord Cornwallis wrote to-day 





events were taking place at Philadelphia. The al- 
lied armies were arriving, marching through and 
departing southward. 

August 30, at one o'clock in the afternoon, Gen- 
eral Washington, accompanied by the two 
French generals, Rochambeau and Chastellux, 
each surrounded by a distinguished and brilliant 
staff, reached the suburbs of the city, where they 
were received by the Philadelphia Light Horse, 
and escorted to the house of Robert Morris, be- 
tween lines of excited citizens. 

At three o'clock he went to the State House and 
paid his respects to Congress. pees to his 
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forth r responsive salutes. 

In the evening the city was illuminated. Ac- 
companied by a circle of officers and friends, Gen. 
Washington walked through several of the princi- 
pal streets, an eager crowd pressing to sce him as 
he went along. 

September 4. To-day Congress reviewed the 
French army in one of the public squares. Each 
brigade marched past in full uniform, amid the ac- 
clamations of the people, among whom was dif- 
fused a joyous confidence that events splendid and 
decisive were about to take place. 

As the troops drew near, the thirtecn gentlemen 
who alone represented Congress on this interesting 
occasion, through their president asked Gen. 
Rochambeau if etiquette would permit Congress 
to return the salute of the soldiers. Rochambeau 
replicd,— 

“When the troops defiled before the King, His 
Majesty deigned to salute them with cordiality.” 

The question was answered. Accordingly as 
the troops marched past, the members returned 
the salute; or, a8 a French officer who was present 
relates,— 

“The thirteen members took off their thirteen 
hats at each salute, whether of a flag or of an 
officer.” 

All this bright military pageantry soon passed 
on southward. Every boat was in requisition; 
every teamster was employed; all hands were 
busy, and all minds expectant. 

Sepremper 5. At dawn, the French fleet of 
Count de Grasse lay at anchor near the entrance 
of Chesapeake Bay. Before the san was high in 
the heavens the British fleet, under Admiral 
Graves, was descried approaching it. Count de 
Grasse, though cighteqn hundred of his sailors and 
ninety of his officers were away on shore duty, 
preparcd at once for battle. 

The action lasted from four in the afternoon 
until seven in the evening, nineteen British ships 
against twenty-four French. It was not a victory 
for either side; but the French reaped the solid 
advantage of a victory, for they kept the British 
fleet out of Chesapeake Bay, a thing essential to 
the final victory at Yorktown. 

SEPTEMBER 9. To-day, on his way to the front, 
Gen. Washington, after a gallop of sixty miles, 
reached Mount Vernon. For the first time in six 
years he saw his home. 

The next day arrived the French generals and 
their staffs, who filled the mansion with a gay 
and brilliant crowd. Two days were spent in rest 
and peaceful conversation. Then to horse again 
for Williamsburg, a hundred and twenty miles 
distant, where the armies were concentrating. 

T.afayette came out from his camp with proud 
enthusiasm to welcome his beloved Washington as 
generalissimo of the French and American armies. 








to his superior officer, Sir Henry Clinton, at New 
York: “If you cannot relieve me very soon, you 
must be prepared to hear the worst.” 

or 


A THOUGHT, A WORD. © 


Only a thought, bus the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be ity 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold, 
And the Ife bore fruit—a hundredfold. 


Onty'a word, but twas spoken in love, 
With a whispered p er to the Lord above; 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 
For a new-Dorn soul entered In by the door. 


—— —+er- 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S SYMPATHY. 
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and despair again has sium ae 
A calamity which we have shuddered to think of, 
and the extent of which we could not measure, 
has hung over the nation day after day and weck 
after week; and we have suffered these days and 
wecks, in our sympathy with the sufferings of the 
Chief-Magistrate. 

But there have been many touching and gratify- 
ing incidents during this long and painful period. 
The people have drawn near their President, and 
have learned to love him for his brave and noble 
personal traits. They have scen, with deep emo- 
tion, the sleepless fidclity and the indomitable 
faith of his devoted wife. They have, as it were, 
entered the family circle at the White House, and 
have shared all its gricfs, its waiting, and its 
hopes. 

Then, too, the people have learned to trust in 
the good physicians, who have so constantly and 
so eagerly sacrificed comfort and slccp, to ex- 
haust all their skill in restoring its ruler to the 
nation. Their cheering words have revived the 
spirits of millions; their grave forcbodings have 
quickly touched the springs of sorrow in the uni- 
versal heart. 

Not the least among the gratifying incidents in 
the history of the President’s illness have been 
the frequent, fervid, affectionate messages which 
have been sent to Mrs. Garticld by Victoria, the 
Queen of England. These messages have evi- 
dently come from the decp sympathies of a large, 
womanly heart. They are not mercly stereotyped 
phrases of formal condolence; they are heart-felt, 
tearful words, which we can sec are deeply sin- 
cere. 

Such messages have a very important effect in 
many ways. They are the sympathetic expres- 
sions of a Queen, who, as such, translates in them 
the feeling of the great nation which she repre- 
sents. We know, from her words, that our Eng- 
lish cousins were mourning and hoping and pray- 
ing with us. Undoubtedly, as the English people 
read the words of the Queen, they were inspired 
to a yet more earnest sympathy with us, and 
were led, by the example of their cherished sov- 
ereign, to feel a warmer friendship for us. 

The English themselves, moreover, must have 
been proud to see the exhibition, in their ruler, of 
qualities so sweet and so tender; and thus Victo- 
ria must, by these messages, have drawn closer 
the bonds which have so long united her with her 
subjects in warm affection. 

The people of this country have been drawn 
towards the Queen, and towards the people over 
whom she reigns, by her messages, and by the 
echoes of them that have reached us from her sub- 
jects. We cannot but feel a revival of affection 
for the old mother isle, from whom we have now 
and then been estranged, but whom we have al- 











ways preferred to love than to “hate. In hasten- 
ing to share our grief and suspense, the English 
have made it very hard for the two nations ever 
again to be otherwise than friends. 

But the value of Victoria's words of sympathy 
lies not alone in the fact that they come from the 
head of the English nation. Their most touching 
influence arises trom their being the expressions 
of a tender-hearted woman, who has herself felt 
the heavy afflictions of death and widowhood. 
She, too, knows what it is to stand by the dying 
bedside of a noble and beloved husband; and her 
heart, above all, bled for the gricf-stricken lady 
at the White House, over whom the same deep 
gloom seemed suspended. 

We cannot doubt that, when those earnest mcs- 
sages were being penned, Victoria was thinking of 
Prince Albert; and this memory it was which im- 
pelled her to send her messages, not indirectly to 
the President himself, or to the Secretary of State 
(which would have been the official ctiquette), 
but in her own name, to the suffering, patient 


wife. 
— — +e 


For the Companion, 
ASSASSINATION. 


O blinded readers of the scroll of Time, 
Think ye that Freedom yiclds her hand to crime? 


Or the fair whiteness of her virginal bud 
Of heavenly hope, would desecrate with blood? 


Her eycs are chastened Nghtnings, and the fire 
Ofher divinely purified desi 


Burns not in ambush by assassins trod, 
But on the holiest mountain-helghts of God: 


So, ye that fain would meet her fond embrace, 
Purge the base soul, unmask the treacherous face, 


Drop bow! or dagger, while ye bring her nought 
But the grand worship of a selfless thought! 
PAUL ILAMILTON HAYNE. 


+o 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Interest in the proposed reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice of the United States has not abated during the 
summer inonths, and the movement will undoubt- 
edly force itself more and more upon the consider- 
ation of th: best men of both political parties. 
The subject is too large to be satisfactorily pre- 
sented by us in a single article. We must content 
ourselves therefore with a brief statement of the 
evils of the present system, as they appear to the 
men who are most carnest in support of the re- 
form. 

First, then, it is said that reform is needed be- 
cause the system of appointment is bad. Men 
are appointed to office on the recommendation of 
influential politicians, and for this reason they al- 
most necessarily feel more desirous of Nome ld 
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to the party than to the country, which pays their 
salarics. As they are often appointed on account 
of political service, rather than on account of their 
peculiar fitness to discharge the duties of an office, 
they are not the most capable men who could be 
had for the offices they fill. 

These evfis being charged against the system of 
appointment, the next class of objections consists 
of those which relate to the control of the civil ser- 
vants, after they have been appointed. 

A clerk appointed by political influence has two 
masters, both of whom he must please,—his direct 
superior and the politician who secured his ap- 
pointment. The effort to do this destroys the in- 
dependence of the clerk, and makes of hima toady 
and a slave. 

This clerk, too, is expected to pay upon demand 
a part of his salary to mect the political expenses 
of the party in power. He must also vote the 
ticket that is nominated by the convention or cau- 
cus of his party. He is expected to be ready to 
engage in all the dirty work of controlling cau- 
cuses, if he is asked to do so. 

He must not criticise the acts of the political 
bosses. He must not have a political opinion in- 
consistent with that of his patron. He must not 
ally himself with any person whose ambition 
makes him a rival of the patron who has con- 
ferred upon him his office. 

Finally, there are the evils arising out of the 
insecurity of clerks in their positions. The most 
competent and faithful work does not assure the 
civil clerk that he will be retained, much Icss that 
he will be promoted. He can and may be re- 
moved simply because his place is coveted by an- 
other applicant. 

Stupidity and neglect of duty does not necessa- 
rily insure his discharge. Consequently the in- 
centive to industry and fidclity is lacking. Most 





political officers know that they will, at best, have 
but a short tenure of their places. The man, 
therefore, who is naturally indolent, or incapable, 
hardly needs to fear that his term.of office will be 
shortened by his giving way to idleness, or by his 
exposing his own incapacity. 

This is an extreme statement. It is a true one, 
however, to just this extent; that all these things 
might happen under our present laws.. Some of 
them have happened, and some of them are hap- 
pening to-day. The only security the country has 
against them all is in the character of public men 
who have a share in filling the offices, and in the 
character of the men whom a bad system has put 
into the offices. 

No Civil Service reformer denies that a very 
large majority of our national officers and clerks 
are good men, if they are not the best; or that 
upon the whole they do their work with ordinary 
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ability and faithfulness. “But this does not logi- 
cally prevent reformers from wishing to get rid of 
the bad exceptions by a more reasonable system; 
to improve the quality of the best parts of the ser- 
vice; to protect good officers against the caprice 
of men who would remove them to make places 
for other men; and to substitute a real and cffi- 
cient control for the present system by which an 
office-holder depends upon the good pleasure of 
public servants, whether he works well, ill, or not 
at all. 
Sag 
NEWSPAPER FORTUNES. 

About two years ago, a young man of twenty-two—a 
journeyman carpenter in Pbiladelphia—had laid up a 
few bundred dollars in the savings-bank. With this 
moncy he intended to open a shop of bis own, and if 
succcseful in his business, to marry. Just at this time 
a sudden atroke of so-called “luck” came to him. Open- 
ing the newspaper one morning, he saw bis own name 
in cupitale,—Jobn Carson, sole heir to a title, and an 
estate of $10,000,000. 

The lad grew dizzy and blind. There could be no 
mistake. His mother's and grandfather's names were 
accurately given in the newspaper paragraph. The 
estate was in England. Inquirics had been made for 
the heir. The agent of the London lawycrs was in the 
city, and had told the story far and wide. 

Jobn Carson dreased himacif in his Sunday clothes 
and went to find the agent. No more shop for him that 
day or any day. The agent wax ut the hotel and wel- 
comed the lad subserviently. Undoubtedly the estate 
was the young man’s, he said. There were some legal 
formulas before he could be put in possession, which 
would require a little money, ete., etc. In the mean- 
time, Mr. or Sir John Carson must come to the hotel 
and live as befited his rank. 

New friends swarmed around him. There was no 
measure to the flattery and adulation the supposed 
heir received. He withdrew his savings from the bank 
and spent them freely. What did a paltry hundred or 
two matter to the heir of millions? 

The agent, in reality, had simply got scent of some 
long-contested suit in chancery in the Carson family, to 
which Jobn had not the ghost of a chance. For about 
a year he received the poor boy’s moncy, and profited 
by the credit which his reputed fortane gained. Then 
he vanished, and with him estate and title, leaving the 
once industrious mechanic a drunken fdler, with a 
mountain of debt on his shoulders. A drunken idler 
he remained until he ended his days in a street-brawl. 

This sort of deception is common in this country. 
Scarcely a month passes that does not bring an account 
of some American family which has fallen heir to large 
English estates, involving thousands, wometimes mil- 
Nona, of dollars. The amount always runs up to large 
proportions. Many American familics bave been turned 
out of their course of honest industry by these fantastic 
hopes which have ended in miacrable disappointment. 
The only pereon benefited has been the agent, whose 
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UL aria, 

muswry in hwuesin sways resembles a melodrama, 
but never more than at present. The Czir’s journeys 
through his dominions become each week # more dr- 
matic flight for life. Dally despatches from St. Peters- 
burg read like a page from an improbable, blood-dyed 
novel. 

The Czar goes to Moscow to please the old Russians, 
and a boat passes the cordon of guardships, with assas- 
sins and thelr murderous tools on board, and papers 
implicating sixty conspirators of the highest rank. 

Again, a beautiful woman of the highest nobility is 
chosen by lot to kill the Czar, and is arrested in dis- 
guise trying to enter his palace gates. The lot then 
falls on a young Prince, the nephew of the famous 
Princess Galitzin. He revolts at the deed of butchery, 
and a young girl, charming and wicked, but a veritable 
priestess of murder, was detailed to win him to the 
work and had just succeeded, when both were arrested 
and sent to Siberia. 

Still another agent was chosen, an ingenuous tad, 
who driven mad by remorse and horror, sends word to 
the Czar of the intended attack upon bim, and then 
shoots himself through the heart. 

A single statistical fact will explain the condition of 
Russia, In the national yearly expenditures of the 
Empire, the cost of maintaining the Imperial housebold 
is set down at six million dollars, while the whole out- 
lay for public schools, courts of justice, and public 
works, each, falls far below that sum. 

Here is the key to the whole position; the tyranoy 
and ignorance of the higher classes of Russia; the re- 
volt and ignorance in the lower; superstition; Nihil- 
fem and assassination; even the plagues caused by bed 
drainage, filth and drunkenness that have devastated 
the country; all are explained by this page out of the 
annual National Budget. 

A nation which pays more for the support of a single 
family than for the education of its eighty-six million of 
subjects; or for the railways, canals, or improvements 
of the whole Empire; or for the enforcement of its 
laws,—will not be long in reaching the position of Rus- 
sin to-day. : 
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VENUS AND REGULUS. 
A rare phenomenon occurs on the morning of the 
26th of September. Tho planet Venus is in conjunction 
with the first magnitude star Regulus, the leading bril- 
liant in the constellation Leo, and the first star in the 
cluster known as the Sickle. 
The two atars are at their nearest point at eight 
o'clock on the evening of the 25th, but are then invisi- 
ble, as they are below the horizon. When nearest they 
are twelve minutes of a degree apart, but will not be 
more than fifteen minutes on the 26th. 
An observer should commence his watch at three 
o'clock. He must command a good view of the eastern 
sky, and mark the sunrise point Fourteen degres 
north of this point, he will bebold a scene that is worth 
getting up early to sce. Venus will come peerite 
above the horizon, and a little distance south, Regulus 
will shine, bis lesecr light somewhat dimmed by ber 
more powerful radiance. 
There will be no moon in the way, and the exbibitita 
will continue till the bright sunbeams eclipse the light 





of the stars. 









































































































































~ Calhoun, in language adapted to “Uncle Jacob's” un- 


* up. Peering over a rusty pair of iron spectacles, and 
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‘The celestial arch will be brilliant with some of the 
most beautiful stars that irradiate the firmament. Mars 
will shine in ruddy bue above and farther north 
the principal actors in the scene, Jupiter will glow in 
meridian splendor, and Saturn will be descending in 
the west, while the clustering Pleiades, bright Aldcha- 
ran, and the grand constellation of Orion will fill in the 
picture. 

It is seldom that Venus draws near a first magnitu 
star, and it is seldom that the four plaucts that 
est tu the naked eye adorn at one time the morning sk. 
If the morning is cloudless, the starry show will repay 
a hundred fold the effort required to be present at the 
exhibition. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Few statesmen have wielded such a powerful person- 
alinfluence as John C. Calhoun. His hold upon the 
young men of the South was wonderful in its tenacity. 
He so fascinated them that they became his enthusiastic 
disciples, dnd were proud to call him master. 

His sway over the conservative educated class, cler- 
gymen, doctors, judges, lawyers, journalists, was as 
powerful as over the young men. He was not a man of 
the people. From them his habit of abstruse thought 
and the severe logic of his utterances seemed to divorce 
him, Yet even the uneducated masses loved hii. 
They did not understand the man, but they trusted the 
statesman, and obeyed the leader. 

An anecdote shows the characteristic power of the 
great South Carolinian, and perhaps indicates one of 
the qualities of his character that gave him influence 
over the common people. : 

When Mr. Calhoun began bis political career, a fierce 
struggle raged in South Carolina. One party sought to 
overthrow an aristocratic feature of the State Constitu- 
tion. ‘The proposed change was earnestly resisted by 
the Conservatives, and the contest excited the whole 
community. 

Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Yancy were the leaders of the 
hostile parties. Each was the idol of his band. They 
met in public debate, and then followed one of the 
strangest scenes in American politics. Mr. Yancy pub- 
licly confessed himself a convert to his rival's views, and 
joined his party. 

Yaney’s friends were almost struck dumb with sur- 
prise, One of them, an eccentric man known as “Un- 
cle Jacob Marvin,” was a violent partisan, who could 
sre nothing right in an enemy and nothing wrong in a 
friend. He loved Yancy, and hated Calhoun. When 
he heard that his friend and leader had gone over to his 
personal foe and political enemy, he swore, with much 
Dlasphemy, that he would thrash Calhoun. 

Straightway he started to execute his threat. Find- 
ing Calhoun, who had been informed of Marvin’s vow, 
walking on the piazza of his hotel, the angry partisan 
took a stand where his enemy would pass him. 

Mr. Calhoun approached, bowed, spoke a kind word 
of salutation, held out his hand, which was not taken, 
‘and then with a bland smile passed 6n. 

“Uncle Jacob” was spell-bound. Several times Cal- 
houn passed and repassed, each time with the ‘same 
itlemanly salutation. At last, the unmanned “ 
y* could no longer withstand the genial advances, of 





and telling him his errand, begged his pardon. 
Arm-iv-arm the two walked the piazza, while Mr. 


derstanding, cautiously pressed his political views. 
"Phe fierce partisan became another of Calhoun's con- 
Yerts, and after that one of the fiercest of his followers. 
__ Mr. Calhoun did not profess to be governed in his con- 
‘duct towards other men by the precepts of the New 
‘Testament, but he certainly acted out the Master's rule 
‘as to the treatment of enemies. The result showed the 
rare good sense of the statesman, and verified the wis- 
dom of the Man who “spake as never man spake.” 
eg 
LAUGHED OUT OF COURT. 

Carlyle says he can attach no meaning to the apho- 
rism, “Ridicule is the test of truth.” But be that as it 
may, nevertheless, ridicule has often laughed a good 
case out of court. 

Several years ago, an orchard, belonging to a farmer 
4n New York, was robbed on several occasions. The 
farmer, anxious to preserve the apples for his own use, 
hid himself bebind the fence. He had not been long 
concealed when he saw a boy filling a bag with his 
best fruit. 

"The farmer started for the boy, with his gun, and the 
boy started for home, without his bag. Just as the 
youth mounted the fence and was bending to spring 
over it, the farmer fired. 

Forthwith the boy’s father sued the farmer for dam- 
ages. The case was tried before a justice of the peace, 
and the boy was introduced as a witness to prove the 
assault and the injury. He swore that a large number 
of shot entered his back, and, although many had been 
removed, enough remained to plague him considerably. 

‘A doctor also testified that, probably, the boy would 
‘always carry in his flesh a small supply of lead. ‘The 
lawyers baving argued the pros and cons of the case, 
the justice arose to instruct the jury. Just as he was 
about to speak, a long, lank, seedy-looking man stood 


pointing his long finger at the injured boy, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Young man! young man! you can truly say with 
the poet, ‘A charge to keep Ihave.’” In a momeut, 
justice, jury, lawyers, clients, and spectators shook 
with laughter. The justice's charge was undelivered, 
and the jury, without leaving their seats, gave their 
verdict—"No cause of action.” 

SS 


NORWAY. 


‘Travellers, in their restless fever to find something 
new, are longing, like Alexander, for other worlds to 





| to prove the statemen’ 





light in perpetual surprises. The rates of travel are 
also moderate, and the fares at the public houses ex- 
tremely low, while rooms are scrupulously neat, and 
tables well-spread. The suggestion of the tourist is a 
good one, and will doubtless Jead many strollers to 
Norwegian soil. 
————+e-— 
PAINLESSNESS OF DEATH. 
Death is painless, the physicians say, and facts seem 
“If I bad strength to holda 
pen, I would write how easy and delightful it is to die,” 
were the last words of the celebrated surgeon, Wm. 
Hunter; and Louis XIV. is recorded as saying, with 
his last breath, “I thought dying bad been more diffi- 
cult.” 
On the day that Lord Collingwood breathed his last 
the Mediterranean was tumultuous; those elements 


which had been the scene of bis past glories rose and 
fell in swelling undulations, and seemed as if rocking 

















him to sleep. Capt. Thomas ventured to ask if he was 
disturbed by the tossing of the ship. 
“No, Thomas,” he answered, “1 am now in a state 


that nothing can disturb me more—I am dying, and I 
am sure it must be consolatory to you and all that love 
me to see how comfortably Lam coming to my end.” 
In the Quarterly Review there is related an instance 
of acriminal who escaped death from hanging by the 
king of the rope. Henry IV. of France sent his 
physician to examine him, who reported that after a 
moment’s suffering the man saw an appearance like fire, 
across which appeared a most beautiful avenue of trees. 
When a pardon was mentioned the prisoner coolly re- 
plied that it was not worth asking for. 

‘Those who have been near death from drowning, and 
afterward restored to consciousness, assert that the dy- 
ing suffer but litle pain. 

Capt. Marryatt states that his sensations at one time 
when nearly drowned were rather pleasant than other- 

















he first struggle for life once over, the water clos- 
ing around me assumed the appearance of waving green 
ficlds. . . . Itis not a feeling of pain, but seems iike 
sinking down, overpowered by sleep, in the long, soft 
grass of the cool meadow.” 


+r 
TO AUTHORS. 
One Thousand Dollars Offered. 


For many years no effort has been spared to obtain 
superior short stories for the Companion. The most 
accomplished and entertaining pens have been em- 
ployed, and exceptional prices have been paid for such 
contributions. 
‘This endeavor has been more than ordinarily success- 
ful, as our readers can testify. It has cos' remitting 
diligence and a large expenditure of mon but it has 
shown that excellent short stories, like rare gems, are 
neither abundant nor to be obtained with unfailing cer- 
tainty from even the most promising sources of supply. 
For this reason we wish to attract new writers to our 
columns, and to obtain, if possible, a collection of short 
stories of superior interest; stories vivid in incident, 
polnted, having a practical purpose that is intensified 
y humor or pathos, and that will leave a right impres- 
sion upon character. 
In the hope of securing these results we make the ex- 
traordinary offer of 


$500 for the best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the best Short Story for Girls, 


‘These stories must be written for the Companion ; 
must not exeeed 3,500 words, each, in length; and 












j.nust be sent to us on or before December 29, 1881. 






‘All stories sent that may fail to win the prizes offered 
will be purchased by us at liberal rates, if they possess 


Syréatadversary. Impulsively he grasped Cuthouns}werit, and ave adaptod to-thewants of the paper. 


Yach Manuscript must be accompauicd by the name 
and address of the writer in a sealed envelope, which 
will not be opened by us until a decision has been 
made. 
For more definite particulars, send for circular to 
Epiror Youtn’s CoMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 






“GO WES’ 
Mr. Greeley knew the importance of the West and 
the opportunities it offer to young men, and wished to 
see it peopléd by Americans. Hence his famousadvice, 
“Go West, young man.” He repeated it so often that 
it became a cant proverb, and the world has quizzed his 
memory with it ever since, The well-meaning old 
man, however, could not always adequately back up 
his counsel, as is amusingly shown in an incident that 
occurred many years ago at the corner of Nassau and 
Spruce Streets, and related by the New York Witness: 


‘Mr. Greeley was standing looking up at the old Trib- 
une building (it had.no tall tower then), when he was 
approached by two ex-soldiers, dressed somewhat 
poorly. 

“@ood-evening, Mr. Greeley,” was the first saluta- 
tion. A nod was the answer. 

“Glad to see you,” next followed by one of the Union 
defenders. 

“Why don’t you say you wantsome help?” remarked 
Mr. Greeley, as he fumbled away at one of his vest 
pockets. 

The blunt reply was, “So we do.” 

‘After a short pause Mr. Greeley handed his new- 
formed uaintances one dollar apiece, with the in- 
junction West, if you can only succeed in raising 
@ potato,” 

‘One of them looked up with a comical smile, and 
said, “Much obliged to you, Mr. Greeley; but this 
won't take us very far on the Erie road.” 











——_——_++__—_ 
TURKEY. 


wished to dine every day on roast turkey. 


often on the table. 


mer, “if you had the ordering of it?” 
“Roast turkey, to be sure.” 

“What! every day?” 

“Yes, every day, if it was only roast turkey.” 


conquer. An Aterican tourist, who has turned aside | be roasted and set on a side-table for the hired man’ 


from the common routes of European visitors, recom- 


though he seemed to enjoy it. 


‘mends Norway as a delightful field for a summer ex- | made a good meal of cold turkey. 


cursion. 


and a warm sympathy for our free institutions. They | eaten bird. 


give a cordial welcome to all Americans, and are eager 


to learn about America, its industries and its attrac. 
tions for emigrants. 

‘The face of the country and the manners of the peo. 
ple are so different from those of the central and south. 


gagement, promising that he would find no more fault 
even if crow’s meat were placed on the table. 


Se 





ern nations of the Continent that a traveller finds de- | charge. 


Few laboring men would object to dining on salmon, 
at least two or three times a week. But a hundred 
years ago salmon was such a common dish along the 
Scottish rivers, that apprentices had inserted in their 
indentures that they should not be obliged to eat it 
more than twice in one week. Roast turkey is also a 
toothsome dish, though an alderman once pronounced 


quotes, in a recent book, the story of a farm-hand who | )imentis all of the best 


He complained to the farmer that corn-beef was too | under the instrument, thus making it portable, 
“What would you prefer for dinner,” asked the far- 


The biggest and ‘best turkey was at once ordered to 


dinner. Tbe first day he ate sparingly of his turkey, 
the second day, he also 


But its appearance on the third day and the fourth, 


shige and its reservation for bimeelf alone, began to tell on 
The people, he says, are intelligent, hospitable and | Pn tite Ee saw the joke and relished it, but bis | js a marvel of beauty. simplicity and power. It will cost 


very social, with a great interest in the: United States, | -i5ved appetite turned with disgust from the much- | you less than any organ ever made. 
‘At last, he begged to be released from his rash en-| seructor, worth $1 50. 


. | Cabby’s idea of hire education—Knowledge how to 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY, 

I think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate an excellentandin- 
valuable addition to our list of remedies. 

St. Louis, Mo. Wo. C. RicHaRDSON, M.D. [Com. 

eens 

Dr. Pierce's “Favorite Prescription” is a most power- 
ful restorative tonic, also combining the most valuable 
nervine properties, especially adapted to the wants of 
debilitated ladies suffering from weak back, Inward 
fever, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, or from 
nervousness or neuralgic pains. By druggists. [Com, 





ene hegre ae 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways uitfal source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mik Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician aboutit before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com. 








125 Mixed Foreign, Stamps and Price-Lists for 
four dc. stamps. C.F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


BULBS pmensestock Lilies, Hyacinths,choice winter 
Je plants. Cat, Salzer, LaCrosse, W! 


100 SCRAP PICTURES, 10 Transfe: ure! 
Gem Chromos and 10 Advertising Cards for 
ten de. stamps. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


BARLOW'S | 7heytPancty Grocers 
INDIGO BLUE 















































D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
HI E JIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cta, Address, CH. 

sales. Circulars on application. 
YSPEPSIA, liver complaint, and kindred affee~ 
ATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 
College, Preparatory, Institute and Sctentific courses. 


283 N. Second Si., Philadelphia, 
‘Makes five galions of a delicious and 
Deveregay-scbolesome and banpersta, "Boll BY 
. HIRES, Manufacturor, 48N.Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa, 
AGENTS | EVERYWHERE, Large profits, quick 
fir PAGE MANUFACTURING Co., 

Cleveland, O. 

tions. For treatise giving successful self-treatment 
address. WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCI- 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Ni sercey 
Both sexes. Fullcorps ofteachers. Instruction thorough. 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Begina Sept 7m Address) H.'K. Thask, Principal.’ 









= LORD’S PRAYER! 
AUS a FAC a We will teach you thisstyle of 
~~ .GCNI~ 4a} SHORTHAND! 

7 SPY Rie) a 66 By mail or personally for 
Se as 2) ts yy [SRS and euaraaten atltec 

2 01 
ALOT Na Ga ® Joured for pupils wher com: 
font San for Chresier 


N.Y. 


CHAFFEE & 


1841. MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 1881. 


For_ Youn; Readies, Eittsield, Mass., offers 





RARE ADVANTAGES in a location of unri- 
valled beauty. 


Address Rev. ©. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Miami School fokBoys 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study, No limitations as to, age. 
Careful Personal Supervision, Build- 

PJings of Miami University. No better 
Equipped School in. America. For 

AF Catalogue, address, B. F. MARSH, 
A. M., Box 408, Oxford, 0) 


THE COMPANION ORG 


{s nota toy, it is a first-class instrument. ‘The fet that 
it contains “Carpenter’s Organ Action” is a guarantee 
for the excellence of the instrument. 


GOOD TESTIMONY. 


AYONIA, KAN., Ame. ae 
‘We were well pleased with the “Companion Organ” 
our Sunday School bought from you. 
‘We consider it all and more than you claim for it. It 
is a perfect “Daisy” of an organ. 
Very respectfully, D. W. UNDERSTOCK. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT., July 26, 1881. 
‘The “Companion Organ” came in perfect safety. We 
carried it up to our School on the Sabbath. It was hailed 
with great joy. The delight of the sgholars was almast 
beyond controll, I felt very much the same, I find it all 
Iliad anticipated. Mrs. A. K. WASHBURN. 

















The Companion Organ 


it an unsatisfactory bird. “It is too large for one,” he | Comtatns one set of reeds of tikes A on ar eee 


said, “and not large enough for two.” Gail Hamilton | Height to Key, board, 29 inches. Height to top Se 
ng 


inches, ‘The stock used in mnaking this in 
juality. e CASE bu 

Srearmetand decorated. The logsare iron neatly japan 

ned, and are so constructed that they can be folded up 


when open, 


Its Capacity and Power. 
S The Companion Organ has 
sufficient compass for the ren- 
dering of all Sunday School 
music, popular songs and cho- 
ruses, and is especially adapted 
for home use, the schoolroom, 
hall, or chapel. Every Com- 
panion Organ bears the imprint 
of this Trade-mark, and is warranted for five years. It 






Se Poa * 
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‘With each instrument weshall give free an Organ In- 
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Now Open! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 


GRANB EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute 


Is now open in the specially-constructed, Ex- 
hibition Building, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, and will continue um 
NOVEMBER, 1881. 
Artistic, grand, beautiful, ingenious and instructive 
Exhibition, rivailing in many ways the famous Cen- 


tennial. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
7 BAKER’S 


Vauilla Chocolat, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served os a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tlonery, it is a delicious article, 
and js highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 











RATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’ COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“py a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by 4 careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicatcly-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills, It fs by the Judlelous 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enougls to resist every 
ndency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 

erly-nourished frame."—Cieil Service Gazette. 

id only in tins (3¢-1b and 1 Ib). labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. Eng. 
ocolate Essence for afternoons. 
Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & SON.. 3 Beacon Street. 

‘New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
£OR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





















THEY, JT, READY to put tuto th 
PERERCTLY. WOUND. knd haprove the looks of 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 


yards, sent ‘tpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
Dame of Machine and number of thread. - 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. Y; 248 Chestnut Si, 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Bos 


Went amey 


ASTHMA, 
Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


‘This remedy has been used in thousands of 
the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is offered to the public with full 
confidence in its merits. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever, and an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. 

Send to Jos. BuRNETT & Co., Boston, Mass., 
e pamphlet containing description of its 
merits. 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of 810 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in “hich the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tie, pli: , and very com-= 
fortable, and is notaffected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 

rice by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip lorsats, $1.25. 

‘or sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 
cord. Warner Bro’s, 


372 Broadway, N. Y. 























CossEmErio, in its early stages is readily cured 
by the useof Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.” though, ifthe lungs are wasted, no medicine 
Will effect a cure. No known remedy possesses such 
soothing and healing influence over all scrofulous, 
tuberculous, and pulmonary affections as the “Dis- 
covery.” John Willis, of Elyria, Obio, writes: “The 
“Golden Medical Discovery’ Goss positively, cure con- 
sumption, as, after trying every other medicine in vain, 
this succeeded.” Mr. Z. T. ele. of Cuthbert, Ga., 
writes: “The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ has cured 
my wife of bronchitis and incipient consumption.” Sold 
by druggists. 





” Price, $20.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ty Saving Labor, 
rability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
‘Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companton. 
TRUTH'S SPEAR. 


Trudging along on the roadside green, 


Alin wats SCONE 
Over his head shone the summer shies, 
Over Ins head flew the butterfi 
Close to his feet grew the dasles far, 

And soft winels Lin his tangled hate; 

And he whistled, and Laughed, and sang a’glee 

Till the birds hopped down from the boughs to see. 











eHow dust,— 
ath he thrust,— 






The squirrel peep 
To see what the wandering boy 1 
And the branches eauzht him In close embrace, 
Drifting their leaficts over his face. 





On, on he went till the path was lost 
Tn tt wel of wood that, tangling. 
Andon he went UH his weary tee 
Stood still in the heart of the forest deep. 
Wich o'erhead towered the giant t 
Ferns pressed close to his boyish 
Anda trickling stream, like as! 
‘The mosses that over the rock: 























STIs he 


En the de 
Atr 





That wins In bate 
Awood-nyinph sto 
And buried it tn thi rest £Payy 
Tua hollow tree itis sab to He; 

Twill conquer the world with it by-and-by!” 


The sun went down, and the stars came out, 
> ite see what the box 












y of wandering, too tr . 

hollow of moss lay he asleep, 

is worthy to prosper: Is worthy to find, 

the stars Inde! to the wandering wind, 





Ve nd him at ray, as of silver, tor sp 
And you whisper fancies into his ear.” 














When morn broke, the boy 
“Chave been all the nizhtw 
bout for 


pondering awoke, 
folk,” 









sreome thee in battle of council or fleld: 
All life to the power of this weapon must yield.” 
ARIE LEBARON. 
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For the Companion, 
REBUKED. 


Macheth’s sentiment, “I dare do all that may 
become a man,” is sublime when expressive of 
moral courage. He who so acts it out as to show 
that he has the courage of hi: 


Monsts rn 





ions wins 








‘ facts cee 

z ~ estan 
of the United States. 

In those days one of the vicious though popular 
sports was cock-fighting. All classes participated 
in it, for it was as fashionable as horse-racing. 
Game chickens and race horses were in demand. 
Their pedigrees, qualities, and victurics formed the 
most interesting theme, save politics, on which 
judg 's and doctors could converse. 

One Saturday, during court week, a crowd col- 
lected on the village green and spent the day in 
witnessing a series of cock-fights. The most dis- 
tinguished men of that section of Tennessee were 
present. ‘The excitement ran high. Several fa- 
mous chickens were killed, and hundreds of dol- 
Jars were lost and won. 

Prominent among those whose “birds” joined 
in the fight was Gen. Andrew Jackson. He was 
the most popular man in the State, and as ardent 
a lover of cock-fighting as of horse-racing. 

Towards evening the Rev. Robert Henderson 
rode into the village. He was a famous preacher, 
as bold as he was eloquent. Great was the delight 
of the community when it was announced that he 
would preach the next day in the court-house. 
Early Sunday morning the house was filled. The 
preacher took for his text Eccl. 7:29, “God hath 
made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions.” 

After an eloquent contrast of the noble existence 
which Gud had bestowed upon man, with that 
which man had formed for himself, the preacher 
paused, and then said,— 

“I will give you an example of man pursuing 
the vanity that leadeth to destruction. When I 
rode into town last evening I was delighted to 
learn of the presence of a number of distinguished 
gentlemen. 1 anticipated an intellectual feast in 
hearing colonels and generals, lawyers and judges, 
converse. 

“What, friends, do you suppose was the theme 
of these men whom God has so greatly endowed ? 
Was it of sume measure of enlightened policy cal- 
culated to benctit the human race ? 

“Was it the recent discoveries of astronomy, 
which have brought into view remote fields of 
creation? Was it the wonders of religion? No; 
not on one of these grand themes was a word 
spoken. 

“The whole burden of their conversation for 
the long evening was, ‘Game chickens! Game 
chickens! Game chickens!’ Every man, judges, 
lawyers and generals, had some story to tell of a 
famous battle won by some game-cock. Tell it 


not in Gath! Publish it not in the streets of Aske- 
lon!” 


The boldness of the preacher won the esteem of 
Gen. Jackson. Calling at the minister’s room, he 
thanked him for his faithfulness in rebuking those 











law: 

















engaged in the demoralizing sport. Fiom that 
day the preacher's warmest friend was Andrew 
Jackson. 


—- +0 
SUMMER GAYETIES. 


The summer is very gay in an English county. 
We do not mean gay in the fashionable sense of 
the word, because the few hundred fami who 
constitute the world of fashion lose the summer 
season in London, waiting for Parliament to ad- 
journ. The people are at home in the country, 
and they seem to have a very good time. 

Flower-shows ure much more common there 
than with us. Almost every large village has one 
in the course of the summer, which has the exccl- 
lent eect of bringing together the different classes 
of people. Rich men’s gardeners send rare and 
costly plants for competition; but there are also 
prizes for flowers grown by cottagers, and par- 
ticularly adapted to cottage gardens and door- 
ways. 























There is space given for a show of window- 
plants, and prizes are awarded tor the best. Cut 
baskets, bouquets and even button-hole 
bouquets compete for prizes. A band of inusie 
attends, and the vecusion is a jovous and elevating 
festival to the people, young and old, rich and 













another fete which brinss te 
agreeable aniuner, ‘This is 
pool Treat.” A county pa- 
per now before us gives an account of many of 
these, which seem to be all conducted on the same 
general plan. ‘The following may serve as a spec- 
im 

“The scholars assembled at the school at two 
o’clock, and, preceded by the village band, wended 
their way to the vicarage, where they were headed, 
by the vicar, the curate, several other clergymen 
and the church choir. After a short service, an 
address was given to the children on the charac- 
ter of Josiah, as an example for their imitation. 


her the 





























The parents and friends were next entertained for | 


a short time in the schoolroom by a series of reci- 
tations and songs, after which they adjourned to 
the vie: grounds for tea. After the children 

50) had partaken, their teachers and the invited 
friends had theirs; subsequently many joining 
with the children in their numerous games.” 

These Treats are frequently given in the park of 
a county tumily, who join in the amusements of 
the occasion. 








Besides these, there are cricket matches, puppy 
shows, and many other out-of-door gathcrings; 
as it appears to be part of the constitution of every 
kind of organization that, once a year, its mem- 
bers shall have a good time together out-of-doors 
under the green trees. The best feature of them 
is, that they bring together in fricndly intercourse, 
the rich and the not rich, the ignorant and the 
learned, the obscure and the distinguished. 








“touch.” ‘The touching incident, condensed, may eng. 
gest to the reader that he who would raise a fallen man 
must first make him fecl that he ix “one of us.” Mr. 
Gough had addressed a temperance meeting in Eng- 
land, and at the close of the address, aman and a woman 
came forward to sign the pledge. 





"The ma bowed down, his bands twitched ner- 
vously had a silly louk, as if the drink had 
scorched up his intellect. “The woman was fierec-look- 


ing, dirty and slovenly; the ragged remains of her gar- 
ments were tied round her waist by a bit of rope, and 
an old shawl was twisted over one shoulder and under 
the other, 

While scrawling their names in illegible charactera, 
gentlemen were making out certificates for those who 
wished to join the society. ‘These certificates were at- 
tractive, being printed in colors; and the price was six- 

ence each. ‘The man looked wistfully at them, and 

r. Gough said to the gentleman, 

“Please do not say uby thing to this couple; I wish to 
see what they will do.” 

After a few moments the poor fellow remarked to his 
wife, “I would like to join and get a ’stiff kit.” 

“There's sixpence to pay for them things; now 
come ‘long o’ me,” repeated the woman, pulling 
away. 

“No, I won't,” be answered, almost whining; “I 
won't go "long o’ you; I want a ‘stiff kit.” 

The woman gave a fierce look, but the man was stu- 
pidly dogged. It seemed as though a quarrel wis com- 
mencing, when a gentleman stepped up and said 

“Well, good people, I hope you will sign the pledge.” 
He spoke kindly, and the man, lovking up, sald 
quickly. 
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yo 
We have aligned the pledge, me and my missue— 
she’s my missus—and we want to get a ‘stifkit and 
Join the society 

“Well, why do you not?” 

“There's sixpence to pay for 'em.” 

“That need make no difference,” sald the gentleman, 
cheerily. 

“Here, Mr. Secretary, make these good people out a 
couple of certificates, aud here is the shilling for them.” 

‘The man stood erect, with a more manly air, but the 
woman put on a savage look, as if resenting this ap- 
proach to kindness. 

‘The secretary asked their names, as they could not 
be made out on the pledge. The husband gave his 
name, and with a pleased expression received the em. 
bossed card of membership. 

‘The woman stood sul 








her eye wan hard; she re- 
turned no answer. Again she was kindly asked to 
give her name. No reply; but ber brows knitted, as if 
a storin was brewing. 

“Come, madam, if you please, we will take your 
name. Your busband has his certificate, and we Tave 
one for you; we only wish you to give ua your name; 
itis the rule for those whu receive cards to give thei 
names; we arc willing to wait for you. 

No reply; the mouth twitched nervous! 
twisted together. Suddenly she lifted h 
to dash away a tear! Another—and anoth 
would come; and covering her face with her hands, she 
let them come. 

The tears ran over her hands; rhe could not keep 
them back. Letting fall her arms, and shaking out 
the shawl, she drew it over her shoulders, and with 
both hands bolding it down upon her breast, stood with 
bowed head. 

‘The kind word had recalled the womanly nature. 

She gave her name; the certificate was handed to he 
and the two poor creatures looked bewildered, and al- 
most lovingly, at each other. 

The gentleman who had pnid the shilling laid bis 
band on the man’s shuulder, and said,— 

“Now remember, you are one of us. You have 
signed the temperance pledge, you belong to the society, 
and you must always remember you ure one of us.” 

“Did ye bear t cried out the man. 
“Did ye hear that? "Me «aye we're ‘enue of us Come 
away Wr me—one of ua!” 
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‘Three years and more passed. At the close of an ad- 
dress in’a town at some distance, a person told Mr. 
Gough that a wished to see him, 

Who is it?” he asked. 

“He ia a mechanic; he has been living here some 
time, and {x an active member of our society. He says 
if 1 tell you ‘it’s one of us,’ you'll know. 

“Show bim up.” 

A man, clean, tidy and bealthy, entered, and shook 
hands with Mr, Gough, who told him how glad he was 
to meet him; and that he should not bave known him: 
en asked,— 
you ever seen the gentleman who said, ‘You're 





















o, nit,” replied the man; “you sce I don't move in 

axe of people, and I left the town soon after, and 
wet work here; but PM never forget him, if f never 
meet him till} meet him in heaven. JH tell him how 
his good kind words helped me when I needed help. 

“Ah, Mr. Gough, you ought to see my wife! she's a 
changed we y, and she re bers him, and 
when she teaches the children to say their prayers, she 
x ea in lite bits beautiful, that God would bleow 
him, she’s a knowing woman. 

“Well, goud-by, Mr. Gough, wish ye u safe voyage 
home; and come buck tw us again, Good-by, God 
bless ye!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE TIDE. 


Bonide the 
While fast to I 
And all the gle € 
‘The eddying Waters silently reatere, 





al glad returning swell, 
aud the pearly shel 

T they hide the rock's msightiy 

we the level sauds with foamy tra 















Tlearn the law of 





compense to know, 
As written in the oecan’s ebb and tow, 
No earthly foutruns its given 

Pati hat its balm, and sorrow tindeth peace, 








However weary be the day ofeare, 
Ibis not well that any should despat 

nee God in Wisder Works our perteet good, 
nd followeth the ebb tide with the flood, 


GEORGE IH, Coosrer, 
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HOW HE GAINED THE SITUATION, 

Sergeant 8. Prentiss, a Maine boy, was the greatest 
orator of the Southern bar, thirty or forty years ago. 
He went when but a youth to Natchez, Miss, and 
sought employment as a teacher, He wae advised to 
callon Mrs. Shields, who had three sons she wished 
prepared for college. Mrs. Shiclds lived fifteen miles 
from Natchez, and young Prentiss had not a dollar. He 
became mater of the situation in a way that showed his 
nature. A writer in the Philadelphia Times narrates 
the circumstances ax follows: 

There was a fat fellow named Foote, of fifty years, 
who kept a livery stable in the Prentixa Ww: 
without a dollar, but not deterred by thia condition, he 
went directly to Foote, who Was in his shirt sleeves, oc- 
cupying a stool at the door of his stables. 

“You have horses to let, [ suppose?” asked Prentias. 

Foote eyed the lame boy before him sume minutes 
before replying, when in Yankee style he did so by 
asking another question. “Do you want to hire a 
horae?” 

“1 do; Tam from Maine and iu search of a school. 1 
understand a Mrs. Shiclix, a few miles from here, 
wishes a teacher, and it is there I propose going. 


have no money, am a stranger here, snd propose to run 
me fare for the hi fia he ta corre me there as T 






































au 
said,— 

“Bring out the ball-faced mare 
Prentins maid, “If your face ix no 
your impuc 
this world. 
ere was resident in the neighborhood of Mra. 
Shields Dr. MeGruder, a very learned man. ‘To him 
Mra, Shields referred Mr. Preiities, that he might exam- 

















ine him. The note written by the doctor tu the lady 
read thus 
“Engage this young prodigy at once, for he ts the 








brightest und best educated young man T have ever met, 
and much better qualiled to ©xaunnene than Tain hin 

Mra. Shields was a reserved aud polixhed lady. She 
read the note carefully. When she had finished she 
carefully removed her glarses and remarked, “You are 
acquainted, I suppose, Mr. Prentiss, with the contents 
of this note?” 

“Lam not, madam,” was his reply. 

“Will you read at, if you p! 

“J did read it,” Prentiss was wont to say, “and feel 
to-day it was the turning-point of my life.” 

1 looked up into the face of the meck but most elegant 
matron who sat before me. She wax looking calmly 
but ateadily upon my features, and I was astonished 
when whe asked, “Mr. Prentins, have you a mother?” 

My heart bro Ob, how dear mother and f 
home rose up to my view. T answered and iy tears 
told the rest. Bhe Yose up, wiped her cyes and sald 
quietly, “You shall have the situation, Mr. Prentiss. 
When will it sult you to come and commence your 
school?” 

‘There was no word said as to references or salary. 
My reply was, To-morrow, madam.” Here I was to 
be domiciled for how long T did not know and with a 
lady who could, if any woman could, supply the place 
of my mother. 

ea eta ee EN 
FATAL STRUGGLE. 

Hunters do not always come off victorious in their 
encounters with wild game. The rifle gives them an 
advantage, but sometimes they fail to inflict a mortal 
wound, and then if a struggle occurs, the beast has the 
advantage. The following uarrative of a Pennsylvania 
farmer's encounter with a panther, while watching a 
deer-lick, shows the terrible character of a fight where 


a catamount’s claws clutch the hunter's person: 


IL. Palmiter, of Hamilton Township, was a farmer. 
In the forest some miles from his home is a deer-lick. 
One afternoon the old gentleman announced bis inten- 
tion of watching this decr-lick, and, taking his rifle, de- 
parted. 

He did not return that night, a circumstance which 
caused his family no great uneasiness; but when he 
did not appear the day following, his relatives became 
auxious, and his brother set out to hunt him up. 

Tle made his way to the dcer-tick. It was in the 
midet of dense woods, through which ran a stream, 
Here he called his brother’s name, but only an echo 
hooted in return. 

In the earth at the edge of the brook he raw the im- 
print of deer’s houfs, and he finally came upon the 
well-defined impression of a human foot. On the other 
side of the brook were other tracks, and following this 
trail he soon came to a broken bush covered with blood, 
and looking over it he saw a rifle lying on the ground. 

Mr. Palmiter picked it up and recognized it as be- 
longing to his brother. The barrel was partially sepa- 
rated from the stuck as though by a tHoleut blow. A 
that a charge had 
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a log he stumbled upon the body of a great cat-like ant- 
mal, such as he had seen in the early days of the settle- 
ment, but never of late years. 

Tt was a catamount of large aize, such as no hunter 
would care to meet lone in the woods. Several wounds 
showed that it hud died hard, and it «till locked hideyus 
ju death. 








and turning to 
sutticient security, 
sace is, and they will carry you through 
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A few feet away lay ao human figure, that of his 
brother, partly covered with bloody rags and showin, 
iu the denuded parts the marks of terrible claws, t 
was lying on its face. 

One stiffened hand held a bloody bunting-knife, and 
in the other was a handful of grass turn up by the 
roots. 

‘The unfortunate man's body showed fearful muula. 
tion, The catamount had a bullet-hole in the shoulder 
and several wounds from the hunting-kuife in he sicek 
and body. 

It was casy for the brother to fathom the nature of 
the struggle. Ae Mr. Palmiter lay watching at the 
lick the catamount was also watching, and, rad with 

as shown by his emaciated body, had selected 
n prey instead of deer, and sprang upon bit. 
he man attacked was enabled to get one shot at the 
ravenous beast, when it struck the rifle from his hands 
and grappled with him. The struggle must have been 
fieree and protracted, ax the ground for some distance 
around was covered with blood, 

‘The catainount measured five feet six inches in length 
aud over twenty inches bigh. 
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GLASS. 

Its discovery antedates history. It te only about 
fifty yeara, however, since its true character was ascer- 
tained. It is now known to be a salt—a chemical com- 
pound resulting from the union of an acid with a base. 
"The acid fa sillca—the same that is found in quartz, oF 
the quartz particles of sand. Hence the use of sand in 
its manufacture, 


The buse may be potash (or soda), together with 
alumina and lime; or lead may take the place of Ime. 
Lime makes a hard glise, and one less susceptible to 

ids, and suited to Windows aud chemical purposes; 
jead a softer, more fusible aud more lustrous article, 
suitable for optical inetrumenta, 

Allacids act, to sume extent, on glass, especially If 
the latter has an execes of alkali init) Even wine may 
corrode the bottles it in in. The moisture of the air 
often dispulyes out the alkali, causing the rainbow-like 
colors Gridescence) of acme Window-panes. 

‘The various colors of glass are due to metallic oxides 
introduced into the molten musa. ‘The precious gems 
all owe their colors w the sume source. Indeed, the 
giussmaker can now almost perfectly imitate any ge 

In 1818 a German professor stumbled upon the dis- 
covery of soluble glass, making it from silica with soda 
and potash combined. | ‘This is now extensively used— 
for rendering wood-work incombustible, and marble 
and plaster secure against atmospheric agente; as a ve- 
hicle for mineral culora, in a kind of fesco painting to 
be exposed to the weather; in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial stone; and in the composition of fire-proof ce- 
ments for stoves and other iron-work, especially the 
fron fronts of buildings. 

Within a few years it hae been found that glase may 
be rendered exceedingly hard by dipping it in ofl when 
at a certain degree of temperature. ‘The particles, 
however, seem to be put into a state of bigh tension, 
and the whole may suddenly fly into a thousand pieces. 


























or — 
HIS MISTAKE. 

A Minnesota papcr tells this comical etory of a young 
man who took a bath without knowing it. Itis quite 
as curious (in a different way) as that of the fugitive 
slave who got to sleep while he was running, and woke 
to find himecif In a pond to the armpits. 


Henry Morrison, of Eau Claire, who boarded with 
his brother-iu-law, was asked to make his bed ona 









pally be got up and 
e¢ there was a bathtub 
: oy ough it would make a com. 
, @ lounge. He got some 
We abd a plow auu put cucm into the tub, and lay 
i Mownan it. and iN tive animes he wat Bleep. 
Most young men kick more or less in their weep, and 
Harry ix no exception. He kicked, and bis foot came 
in contact with the faucet and turned the water on. 
The cold water struck the quiits and made no noise to 
awaken him, but gradually the cold fluid found ite way 
up bis trousers-legs, along bis spiue,and in fact all over 
him. 

Te began to dream, and fancied he was on an Arctic 
expedition, and while he was lunching ou a piece of 
frozen boned real, a polar bear was cating his feet off. 
Then be dreamed he was shovelling snow on a@ rail. 
road, and a snow-plough had run into him and threw 
him forty fect into the air. 

It war at this time that he was grasped by the bair of 
his head by his brother-in-law, and jerked out of the 
bath-tub, under the impression that he wae trying to 
commit suicide. ‘The brother-in-law, who had got up 
to call him, found him nearly covered with water, anor 
ing as peacefully as if in # feather bed. 
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TOO HOT. 

A writer in the Portland Transcript gives the fol 
lowing laughable description of the trouble a toad go: 
himeelf into by not taking care what he ate. He swat 
lowed a wap, thinking, no doubt, that it was a large 
but defenceless fly. 


The realization of his mistake came when the wasp 
began pricking his interual organs, as a guilty con 
science pricks a sinner. 

‘The toad stood on hie hind legs and reached franti 
cally down his throat after that wasp. Failing to die 
lodge it he turned three summersaulte in a manner that 
would have rivalled the bors tumbler in a circus. 

‘Then he stood up and exclaimed ‘“*‘Woo-ooduc! Woo- 
ooduc!” which was supposed to be a call for a stomach 
pump or a quick emetic. 

He then made several efforts to stand op his head 
but was unsuccessful. Next, he bethought himeelf of 
the greenback doctrine of inflation, and puffed out bis 
sides until he looked like a base bull with legs to it. 
Tnflation didn’t hit the caxe, and was soon abandoned. 

again he reached down his throat, but his arm w 
tuo short to reach the spot where the wasp was operat. 
ing. 

Tiia head began to swim, and be whapped over on his 
back and clawed the air like a man overboard. The 
wasp was evidently unable to continue his infliction of 
punishment, and the toad began to feel better. 

He got upon his feet and with a forefoot carefully ex- 
amined hie ribs upon either Finding them all in 
place, he stretched himself to his utmost height two or 
three times to see if his legs were in working order, 
and then hopped a hop or two to make assurance sure. 

Being satiefied that he was all there, be gave a croak 

relief and hopped under the tomato vines. 
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COMING DOWN. 

An amusing story is told of Heinrich Heine, the bril- 
liant German poet, which may comfort men of less 
genlus who have made similar blunders. Heine was an 
ardent admirer of Goethe, and had long coveted an intro- 
duction to the lender of German men of letters. 


He had thought of all manner of fine things to say in 
the first interview, to make a good impression on the 
man he worshipped. The great occasion at length came, 
the opportunity of his life. He was passing through 
‘Weimar, and called on Goethe. and saw the great poet 
alone. 

He tried to call up the profound and brilliant thoughts 
stored up in hie mind for the great interview, but they 
refused to come. He finally found speech, and told 
Goethe that the plums on the road between Jeua and 
Weimar had avery fine taste. And Goethe smiled. 
Many air-castles have tumbled as inglorwusly, 
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For the Companion. 


POOR PUSSY. 
susy. 
“Well, Pussy cat, what are you thinking Of, say— 
Sitting there close by the fire all day, 
And blinking your eyes, 
And looking as wise 
As if you knew everything under the skies? 


“Perhaps you are thinking how nice it would be 
If you were a wee little girl, just like me, 

With cnris in your hair, 

And a ribbon to wear 
Tied up in a bow on the top of it, there— 


“And some nice little dresses of blue, or of red, 
‘With ruffies and pleatings, and then, for your head, 
A dear little hat— 
You poor little cat, 
How sorry I am that you cannot have that! 


“And you would be able to read very well, 

You know how I tried, dear, to teach you to apell, 
But you never would say 
So much as ‘B A!" 

Thad all my trouble for nothing, that day. 


“But, Pusey, 'tis really the saddest of all 
That you never can play with a dear little doll! 
How you can live so 
Is more than I know— 
IfI were a pussy cat, what should I do.” 


Pussy. 
“My dear lltle Missy, I don't think a bit 
As here by the nice, cosey fire I sit, 
But ‘tis pleasant to stay 
And do nothing all day, 
And I know very little, I’m thankful to say. 
I don’t think I'd like to have ribbons and 
curls, 
And be fussed up and fixed up like you little 
girls; 
You mean to be kind, 
But, never you mind— 
It suits me to dress like pussy, I find. 


“My coat, you may notice, §s glossy and white, * 
And fits me—is neither too loose nor too tight; 
And as for a hat, 
T've no need of that, 
My head-drees is just in the style—for a cat. 


“And lessons? Oh dear! 'tis a blessing indeed 
‘That it ien’t the fashion for pussies to read. 
Thid in the hay 
% For the rest of the day- 
‘When you worried and bothered to make me say ‘A.’ 


“And dolls?—Did you ever try catching a mouse, 
Or rolling a marble around in the house? 

That's all I can do, 

But it surely is true 
That I’d rather be your little Pussy than you.” 


+0 








For the Companion. 


A LETTER. 
“See-side home,” 
Coney I-land. 

Deer Granma :—There aint anything but sand 
and sand, and then there aint nothin’ any more 
but see and see, only there’s a lite-house at night. 

‘Wen we first came there was a hundred of us 
children. It seemed as if nobody had anything 
to do but play; they was all laughin’ and eatin’ 
and dressed up, Oh, millions of people! 

‘We was all told to run along the big bridge as 
fast as we wasa mindto. I couldn’t ran very fast 
on ‘count of my sore foot, but I was so glad, I 
hopped, and my shoes wouldn’t stay on at the 


heels, and they rubbed. 
A nice little girl who lives at a big hotel give 


me a new pair, so now J don’t have to stop behind 
the others all the time to pull em up. Didn’t it 
fee] good on that big bridge that day! The wind 
blew, and such great waves jumped up, jest as if 
they was alive and playin’ on the beach. 

All along the sides of the bridge there is lots and 
lots of little tables with chairs, where, if you're 
grown up, you can set andeat. It looked good. 

Right in the middle there is a place where they 
were a-playin’ music. 

‘We run as hard as we was a-mind to, and by- 
and-by we come to some steps. The sea jumped 
way up on’em,and in the water was folks, dozens 
of ‘em, a-bobbin’ up and down, and a-yellin’ and 
laughin’ and pitchin’ water on cach other. Most 
of ’em had big hats tied down, and not much bod- 


ies—only the fat ones. 
Then we come to a wide street where there was 


carriages and lots of people hurryin’ cp and down, 
and men was shoutin’, “‘Here’s the way to Brigh- 
ton!” “Five cents to the Marine Railway!” and 
all makin’ such a racket, I got scared. 

And folks was a-hustlin’; women with babies 
and baskets, and men pushin’, and peanut stands 
and shootin’ at targets, and ridin’ locypedes, and 
O granny, there was a “merry-go-round.” One 
day I went to ride on it. It was so funny! First 
a tall rooster, then a big Hon and a giraffe and 
cows and horses, and a seat for little babies. 
There is music inside a curtain, and a real live 
horse goes round and round, and sometimes you 
tumble off. But there is a rein, and a sharp stick 
to take a little ring off with when you come to it. 
If you do get it on your stick, you get another 
ride. Bime-by we came toa long white Beach, 
fund the great water looked real still, 





Then Miss Bailey said, “Halt!” And here was 
acow. Of course, she stood very still, ‘cause she 
is only made of wood and covered with a cow's 
skin. She has glass eyes, and a long tail tied 
with a blue ribbon. She is fall of milk, and gives 
gallons every day. We all had a glass of milk, 
and it tasted real good. All the little children set 
up and hollered for more. 

We went past large hotels and a place where 
there was a fat woman,—stuffed, I guess,—and 
queer fishes and a woman with a beard. All in 
pictures, I mean, on the wall outside. And then 
we went up a road, clear up to our knees in the 
sand, and there was the ‘See-side home” for poor 
children; a very nice house with some pretty green 
willows behind it, and long porches all around. 

You ought to see it, granma, an’ 1] hope they'll 
bring you down, ‘cause some grown folks is com- 
in’ with their babies. Can't you somehow bor- 
row a baby ? 

Down stairs there’s a big hall and long tables, 
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and there’s where we eat, fish and clams and 
lots of things. There's a nursery and a doctor's 
shop, and up-stairs a great many little rooms with 
a whole bed, all clean for each one of us. Aint it 
nice? 

They took us down to the see and washed us. 
We were all alittle bit afraid. And then we came 
back and had more bread and milk and went to 
bed, and the wind blew and blew, and I was so 
clean and glad and happy. 

There's a lot more to tell you about, ‘cause we 
have been all round, but this is all the paper Miss 
Bailey gave me. She is good to me and teaches 
me how to write, and she will fix this all up so 
you can spell it out. 

Don't be lonesome without me. They only keep 
us children a week at a time. 

T have got a new pink calico dress and straw 
hat, and I am very happy and I’m going to try to 
be good. 


Your affectionate little NELLIE. 








For the Companion. 


RETRIBUTION. 


It wana boy, and a foolish boy,— 
A boy who didn't think : 

‘Under the willows, by the lake, 
He set a trap for mink. 

And hurrying down, at set of sun, 
Looking for no mishap, 

Carelessly setting hie bare brown feet, 
He caught himself in the trap. 





“Tt is a boy, and a cruel boy!” 
‘They said,—and smiled so grim! 

“The same that stoned us many a time; 

z Why should we pity bine?” = 

‘With one long leap they sought the deep, 
Leaving the luckless boy; 

‘And hopped, and swam, and croaked, and 

peeped, 

‘The whole night long for joy. 








It was a boy, and a sorry boy, 
Who ecreamed and cried sv loud 

‘That the froge left off their evening song 
And flocked in a wondering crowd. 

They flocked to gaze, in strange amaze, 
And pairs of staring eyes, 

From every stone and tuft of grass, 
Viewed him with glad surprise. yoy 





It was a boy, and a thoughtful boy, 
Found by a friend at last, 
Who, limping home in the deepening gloom, 
Mused on the danger past. 
The joy he'd sought in cruel sport 
Was mixed with alloy, at least; 
“Henceforth,” said he, ‘a friend I'll be 
To reptile, bird, and beast.” 


Joy ALLISON. 





For the Companion. 


A LONDON PARROT. 


Not long since, a lady in London owned a re- 
markable parrot. Any one hearing the bird laugh 
could not help laughing too, especially when in 
the midst of it she would cry out, “Don’t make 
me laugh so, I shall dic, I shall!” and would then 
continue laughing more violently than before. 

Her crying and sobbing were very curious, and 
if her owner said, “Poor Poll! what is the mat- 
ter?” she replied, “So bad, so bad; got such a 
cold!” and after crying for some time, she would 
gradually cease, and making a noise like drawing 
a long breath, say, “Better now,” and begin to 
laugh. 

If any one happened to cough or sneeze, she 
would say, ‘What a cold!” 

One day, when the children were playing with 
her, the maid came into the room, and on their re- 
peating to her several things which the parrot had 
said, Poll looked up, and said quite plainly, “No, 
1 did not!” 

She could call the cat very plainly, saying, 
“Puss! puss!” and then answer, “Mew ;” but the 
Most amusing part was that whenever we wanted 


tomake her call {t, and to that purpose said, “Puss! 
puss !” she always answered, “Mew,” till the per- 
son began mewing, then she would begin calling 
puss as quickly as possible. 

She imitated every kind of noise, and barked so 
naturally that she often sct all the dogs on the 
parade near by barking; and the consternation 
caused In a party of cocks and hens by her crow- 
ing and clacking was the most ludicrous thing 
possible. 

She could sing quite like a child, and people 
more than once thought it was a human being. 
And it was most ludicrous to hear her make what 
we should calla false note, and then say, “Oh, 
la!” and burst out laughing at herself, beginning 
again in quite another key. 

She often performed a kind of exercise which 
her owner described as the lance exhibition. She 
would put one claw behind her, first on one side, 
and then on the other, then in front, and round 
over her head, and while doing so, kept saying, 
“Come on! come on!” and when finished, said, 
“Bravo! beautiful!” and then drew herself up. 

Once when asked where the servants had gone, 
to the astonishment and almost dismay of her 
owner, she repl{ed, Down stairs,” aR m 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The cross-worda are of equal length, six letters each, 
and mean as follows: An inland city in the northern 
part of South America; a river of South America 
region of central Asia; an island in the Pacific Oc 
acity of India; acity of Prussia; a éily of Russia; 3 
valley of central Egypt. 

The primals and finals connected, name a well-re- 
membered event of the Inte Civil War, the anniversary 
of which occurrence being September 17th. 














2. 

COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
eeeeoee teense eeoee 
eseeee eeees seoee 
savas eeane ange 
ete wane sore 
eee aeeee *oeFr 
ae sore 
* soe8 

aoee 
asoee 


(1) HALP SQUARE. 
1, Conciliatory. 4, The rainbow. 
2, Worships. 4, A marsh. 
3, A masculine name. 6, A verb. 
7, A numeral. 
(2) & SQUARE. 
1, The main. 8, Edges of a roof. 
2, To ask earnestly. 4, To turn aside. 
5, Bede for birds. 
(3) CENTRAL acRosTic. 
1, Conceals. 5, Heud coverings, 


2, Lures. 6, To disunite. 
3, Offices. 7, A painted weapon. 
4, Blemishes. 8, Remedies. 


9, Author of a book on eard-playing. 


Centrale down. Disclosure. ‘The words deprived of 
their central letters will give 


1, Hastens. 5, Trays for mortar. 
2) Animals. 6, A prophet. 
3, Deep vessels. 7, A mineral. 
4, Competes. 8, Ends of anything. 


9, An orifice. 

Connect the first linc of the Half Square and the 
Square to the Acrostic to form the answer, which is 
the name of a very important event which occurred on 
Sept. 25th, 1518, DYKE CLEMENTS. 





3. 

TRIANGLE. 
= 1 
2+ 
314 
a4* * 13 
64+ * 12 
6s eee nt 
22 2SA MM 
Bteeee ng 
Across 


1. A consonant. 

2. A macculine nickname, 

3. A masculine nickname. 

4. Wickedness. 

5. Av animal of Australia. 

6. A native of the Indics. 

7. Part of a store. 

8. A class of mollusca. 

1 to 14 will give the name of one who 
committed such a deed on Sept. 22, 
1786, as caused him to say, in after 
years, “I was born in America, I lived 
there to the prime of my life; but, alas! 
T can call no man in America my 
friend.” r F. 8. F. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


The whole, 89 letters, is a quotation 
from one of Longfellow's shorter 
ems. 

‘The 61, 60, 26, 31, 85 was a Greek 
phlloropher. "The 25, 61,72, $8, 48, 7, 
28, 45 was an English aetronomer. The 
62, 80, 67, 64 wae a Scoltirh poet. 
‘The 86, 47, 42, 27, 53, 20, 21, 84, 79, 54 
was an American gencral and’ president of the United 
States. "The 6, 50, 57, 23, 81, 36 was an Italian painter. 
The 5, 48, 18, 24, 43 was. Scottivh novelist and poet. 
‘The 68, 77, 46, 53, 1, 70,75 was an Italian philosopher 
and mathematician. | ‘The 49, 14, 82, 17, 11, 76 was a 
German musical composer. ' The 69, 39, 32, 18, 9, 89, 
35, 66, 73, 2 was a French fabuliet and poet. "The 38, 4, 
69, 40, 75, 82 was an American engincer and inventor. 
The 52, 88, 34, 55, 58, 60 was a Roman poct. The 71, 
66, 16,12, 10, 33, 15 was an American naturalist. T 

, 28, 63, 43, 37, 69, 41 was a British eseayist and his. 
torian. "The 22, 49, 44, 3, 74, 19, 8, 63 ie an American 
poet. The 83, 30, 87,13, 41, 34 is an American chemist 
and physiologist. 


















octagon, 
A Turkish prince. 
‘To irritate. 
A kind of pipe. 
Constitutional. 
That which crowns an order. 
A proportional part. 
A sharp instrument (in common apell- 


ing.) 
Read the central Fetters downwards and finda pre. 
cise point of time that occurs twice every year. 
Aun? Lizzie. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eden, den. Lark, ark. Isis, sis. Zany, any. 
Abet, bet. Burn, urn. Eton, ton. Tell, ell. Hale, 
ale. Beheaded letters.—ELizaBETH. 





oe 


ae 
wae 
aaase 
eeeeee 
aeons 
seees 
eae 








2. Bran, brand, brandy, rand, ’Randy, Andy, win, 
wine.—BRaNDYWINE. 

8. 1, Charles Rollin. 

2, James Fenimore Cooper. 
3, Duke of Weilington. 

4, General de Montcalm. 

6. John Chrysostom. 

4. 1, William 1. of England. 2, William IT. 3, 
William Tell. 4, William Caxton. 5, William Tyn- 
dale, 6, William of Nassau. 7, William Shaker 
8, William Harvey. 9, William Baffin. 10, 
Paterson. 11, William Davenant. 12, William Goffe. 
18, William Gascoygne. 14, William Peon. 15, Wil. 
Mam Congreve. 16, WilliamGed. 17, William Hamil- 
ton. 18, William Cowper. 19, William Moultrie. 20, 
William Herschel. 21, William Smith. 22, William 
Harrison. 28, Wilhelm von Biela. 24, William Mac. 
ready. 25, William Cullen Bryant. 26, William Au. 
en Muhlenberg. 27, William Hickling Prescott. 

» William Lloyd Garrison. 29, William Ewart 
Gladstone. 80, William Thomas Green Morton. 81, 
‘William Holman Hunt. 82, William Dean Howella, 

6. Trowel, indy, eagle, antelope, nest, arch, ostrich, 
hoz, engine, Rich, dye, star, row, glean, oxen, well, 
oat, open, 
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The Susscription Price of the Companion is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
rs 














sent to subseribers until an explicit 

reeel by the Publishers for Its discontinu- 

and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Moncey-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF TH N BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

















DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 





his paper stopped. Ail arrearages must be paid, 
name of the Post-Ottice to which your 












aed is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

woks unless this is done. 

‘The date azalnst your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to w uur subscription is paid, 


Jociled that all subscribers to news- 
pap held respansible nutilarrearazes are pald, 
And their pupers are ordered tu be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
SON & CO., Youth's Companion, Buston, Mass. 


—— 


‘The courts ha’ 
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For the Companion. 


THE DIGESTION OF FAT. 

It is only somewhat recently that it has been learned 
how fata and oile—they are cascntially the earnc—are 
prepared for absorption into the human body. The 
one yrand requisite is that they be first emulsified— 
that is, dissolved, with water, into a soapy, milk-like 
fluid. 

An alkali is essential to their emulsification. But a 
pure oil, shaken up with an alkali,—soda, for lustance,— 
does not form an emulsion. The globules of fat re- 
unite after the shaking has ceased. 

It has been found, however, that if the oil is slightly 
rancid,—i. ¢., one of its acids separated from it, for 
ofl are composed of several acids and glycerine,—a 
permanent milky emulsion will then be fornied. 

When, therefore, oil or fat is eaten, the warmth of 
the stomach and the gastric juice slightly acidify it. 
On its passage out of the stomach it almost immcdiate- 
ly meets the bile, which is decidedly alkaline, and the 
pancreatic fluid, which is also a powerful agent for dis- 
: PAO SEE Ree ak ae 


meaeny 


uM, a Fa LER San, Me 
in the strictest sense of the term. Kor sonp is only the 
union of an alkali—soda, or potash—with the acid of 
the fat. 

A great student -of nature said, “I think God's 
thoughts after Him,” and that is only what all science is 
doing. For ages, man has digested fat without sceing 
how it was possible that it could be digested by the hu- 
man stomach. God had planned for it from the first. 
So with laborious resear ch, extending perhaps through 
generations, men get hold, one at a time, of the 
thoughts of Him who has elaborated them in all their 
dofinity, and with marvellous wisdom has embodied 
them in the material universe. 

Sg 
THE MISERLY BARON. 

Human nature sometimes shows its eccentricities in 
displays of the most sordid avarice. Baron Von Sothen, 
a millionaire of Vienna, and his wife, were distinguished 
for their penuriousness and grinding of the poor. The 
baron had made his moncy by eelling lottery tckets. 
Tis pleasure was found in oppressing all who came un- 
der his power. He and bis wife abused servants, and 
even watched-the food of their horscs, cows and pigs, 
lest they got more than their mean allowance. A game- 
keeper became so enraged at the brron’s oppression as 
to shoot him dead, and then went and delivered himself 
to the police. The result is described as follows: 


Vienna for a weck was in great excitement over this 
tragedy, aud violence came near resulting from it when 
the Baron’s remains were taken to the grave. 

Crowd after crowd wended its way up the height that 
leads to the caatle, until it was estimated that ten thou- 
sand persons were there. 

Policemen had been ordered out in goodly numbers, 
and. but for them, it is feared that the mob would have 
acized the coffin, and made a horrible spectacle of the 
remains. 

‘As it was, about one-half the mob, in wild disorder, 
followed the police in the procession, and the remainder 
gathered in among the trees of the wooded park, and 
there uttered threatening and jeering yella. 

In the cemetery in which the Baron was lald at rest, 
money waa raixed for the game-keeper’s wife and her 
four children at an impromptu and satirical fair, where 
old women sold “Sothon lottery tickets,” and bakers’ 
boys peddied “Sothen bretzen.” 

Theeate were made in the woman's behalf to the bar- 
on's widow, who finally consented that the woman 
should occupy the lodge unmolested, and in addition 
gave two thousand florins for her support. 
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A NERVOUS RIDE. 

‘The long habit of peril seeme to make men indifferent 
to death, and even capable of a reckless pleasure in ter- 
rifying others with their own risk. A gentleman re- 
lates a perilous experience in one of the Cornwall 
mines, England, in which this indifference was shown. 


Tic had descended to the bottom of the mine -many 
hundred feet—and was returning to the upper regions. 
‘The ascent was by means of a bucket, Hfted by a com- 
mon hempen rope, and only one person could go at a 
time with the miner who had charge of the primitive 
vehicle. 

He stood upon one side of the bucket, while the 
miner stood upon the other, both grasping the standing 
part of the rope. When two-thirds of the way up the 
gentleman observed that the rope was worn and frayed, 
secming, in places, to be really unsafe. Said he to his 
companion: friend 

“Bay, m: lend, 
rope ered 








Yt It about time you had a new 





The miner nodded assent at once, and then volun- 
tcered the information that they made x practice of 
changing the old rope for a new every three months, at 
the furthest; and sometimes, when the rope had be- 
come unusually worn, us was the case at present, they 
made the exchange at an carlicr date. 

“Mercy!” cried our friend, casting a horrified glance 
down into the Stygian darkness of the awful abyss be- 
low him, and then looking at a terribly demoralized 
section of the hoistir.g-rope, ‘and when do you intend 
to put a new rope on here?” 

“Wal,’ answered the mincr, aa cooll, could be, “if 
we get oop alive, wi’ a whole rope, she'll bnve a new 
ne afore sho goes doon agin!” 

Fancy the feelings of the visitor during the remainder 
of the ascent.—Ledger. 
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DEEP SEA WAVES. 

From the following facta concerning ocean waves, 
published by the Journal of Chemistry, It will be seen 
that waves which “run mountain high” exist only in 
the imngination. According to careful investigations, 
the longest aca waves observed appear to have been a 
little more than two hundred yards in length, with a 
period of about cleven seconds. 





"The highest regular sea-waves nccurately observed 
appear to have had a height of not more than forty fect. 
‘The highest waves are generally very long; but for that 
very reason, they are not the deepest. It ia believed 
that the greatest slope of the external surface of a wave 
in the open sea never reaches thirty degrees, and sel- 
dom exceeds fifteen. 

It is possible that in a storm there may be short por- 
tions of wave-sucface exceptionally steep, as the result 
of superimposed waves, and these may be very dangcr- 
ous to boats; but they do not occur at all in simple 
swells, nor do they determine the slope of the large un- 
derlying wave from which a ship receives its motion. 

Moreover, the vexsel’s own depth carrica it below the 
surface and the mean effective wave acting upon 
the ship is always leas steep, capecially in the ease of 
short waves, than in the suriace wave. 
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A MISCHIEVOUS PARROT. 

An anecdote illustrates the sense of humor which 
some parrots seem to posers. Opposite the residence 
of Poll’s owner, there were some buildings in course of 
erection, and the men at the top of the scafluld were in 
the habit of calling to those below for auch materi 
they wanted, “More brick!” “Moro mortar!" and 60 
on. 





as 


In a very short time, Polly had these terms by heart, 
as wellas the gruff tones in which they were uttered, 
No sooner did the Irish laborer relieve himeclf of a 
Ioad than the everlasting cry ‘More morts assailed 
his ears. 

He bore it with exemplary patience till the mortar 
board at the top of the scaffold piled up; but once 
more the order for **Mortar—more mortar!" was given. 

Then, to the delight of the parrot’s master, who was 
standing by, the Irishman flung down his hed, and 
making aspeaking-trumpet of his hands, bawled to the 
bricklayer above, 

“Ia it mor-r-tar mad that ye are?) Sure a man may 
have as many legs as a centerpi [centipede} to wait on 
the like o' yez! 
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BLEW UP. 


Relies of a great war linger long, and in elngular con- 
Aitiona and nlaces. Ktranve accidents. too, bring them 








from the city. report shaPp ard loud, and 
shocked scveral men standing near. 

Mr. Faulkner noticed that the tree was eet on fire by 

the lightning, and at once sent some hands to clear 
away the brush to prevent the fire spreading to his 
fencing. 
About twenty minutes after the tree was struck an- 
other loud and deafening report was heard in the tree, 
and, on examination, it was ascertained that the fire had 
communicated with a shell which was lodged iu the 
tree during the war. The tree was somewhatshattered 
from the explosion of thia old companion, and the 
bushes near by were cut down by the fragments. No 
one knew of the shell being in the tree. 
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CONVEYING SCARLET FEVER. 

The following facts, reported by the Hartford Cour 
ant, exhibit the “red flag of danger” to all who would 
guard against scarlct-fever: 

A Miss Avery, a danghter of Frank Gallup, of Po- 
quonnoe, died at Cincinnati with scarlet fever of the 
most malignant type. A trunk containing her wearing 
apparel was scut home, and the clothing distributed 
among relatives. 

Some of the dressex were altered by a dressmaker of 
the village, and one of her customers contracted the dix. 
ease by visiting the house on business, and among the 
first victims of the fever were members of the Gallup 
family. 

The people, like those of most small communities, are 
social and friendly, and funerals have been attended by 
neighbors and friends, and articles of clothing loaned 
and borrowed, thus further disseminating the contagion. 

One afilicted mother, wild with grief at the loss of 
children, haa taken the remainder of her family to visit 
friends at Easex, Conn., not thinking of the danger to 
which she exposed those who are willing to receive her. 


a oe 
TWO MEN INSIDE. 

An old Indian once illustrated temptation and con- 
sctence in this style: He asked a white man to give him 
some tobacco for his pipe. The man gave hima a loose 
handful from his pocket. The next day he eame back 
and asked for the white man. “For,” sald he, “I found 
a quarter of a dollar among the tobacco.” 


“Why don’t you keep it?” asked a bystander. 

“]’ve got a good man and a man here,” enid tl 
Indian, pointing to his breast. ind the good man «a! 
‘It is not mine; give it back to the owner.’ 

“Tbe bad man say, ‘Never mind, you got it, and it is 
your own now.’ 
” The good man say, ‘No, no, you must not keep it!” 

“So I don’t know what to d:,and I think to go to 
sleep, but the good and bad men keep talking all night, 
and trouble me; and now I bring the money back I 
feel good.” 
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FAMILY DANGER SIGNALS. 


‘A writer in Leisure Hour shows how family quarrels 
were avoided in one houschold : 


One way to prevent quarrels wax given by anold man 
as invented and practised by a couple whom he used 
to know, down “Chidding.lye” way. | 

«You ace,” he said, “they'd agree between themselves | 
that whenever he came home a little ‘contrairy’ and out 
of temper, he wore his hat on the back of bis head, and 
then she never eaid a word; and if she came ina little 
‘crass’ and crooked, she threw ker shawl over her left 
shoulder, and then he never said a word.” 


ee 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Ane dose bells ringing for fire?” inquired Simon of | 
rt 


Tiberius. No, indeed,” answered Tibe ley ab 





plenty of fire, and de bells are now ringing for water, 


SEPT. 22, 1881. 













NO COORDS OR BALANOES. 


DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 Bnoapway, N.Y. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 1,000,000 people read cach weekly cdltion of this paper. and we assume that quite 40.00 of the 
more oF leso bald, and that nearly all the 1,0 are afveted with occasional Neatlaghes and neuraliis. cer 


Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approaching Baldness, claim many thousand: hike cell 
exlaustlolt and fatigue is common to those who Work hard The inental faculties and keep the mereaneeysvem ate 
high pressure. 


No doubt most of these afflicted readers would chcerfally pay $3.00 for an easy and agreeable cur vay! 
bad ated basting. for yenco but mbstof them are daulitil about advertived remediees aed tine publie has boon os 
olten outrageously himbugged that our new and worthy Suvention must suffer from this eause until we ean inppire 
confidence. 


mail brings us hundreds of letters enclosing the 
of our “remarkable Invention?” but, wher: 
dividual sends for It, no doubt they suis are de 
terred through fear of Being cheated. 

‘To remove this fear, we have deterin ined to 
adopt a plan of doing business whieh wii « 
vince every man, Woman, and child that 1 
cunlury risk 1s run by those sendhix 
for thfs artic 


OUR PLA 


The article Is Dr. Scott's Beautiful, 
Pure Bristle, Electric Hair Brush, If 
you send us the priec, $3.00, and 10 cents 
for registration, we will immediate= 
ly send one to you postpaid. So soon 
as you recelve the Brush, please ex- 
amine It thoroughly, and test {t by 
the little plated compass which ac- 
companies each one, and then If you 
are not well pleased with its beauty 
und excellence write to us, Kiving 
your reasons, and we will promptly / 
return the price to you. “Very 
good,” says a reader. “But what 
guarantee have I that you (a stran- 
ger to me) will keep this pledge?” 

This ts the turning-point In get- 
ting your confidence, and we will try 
to show you how our own interests 
are best served by dealing fairly with 
you. 

‘The Brush ts of superior make, 
beautifully carved, good value tor 
the money, and will actually do alt 
we claim for it, We know you will 
like it, beeanse so many people send, 
us orders for the second, third, 
fourth, and even sixth one, and we 
have received thousands of ovders 
from other parties to whom It has 
been recommended by those benetlt- 
ed. 


We have been advertising nearly t 
anany thousand dollars 
vhile we have yet to hear 





























































falling hair and ’t 
diseases of the 
kraynes 
and fn 
used as at 
e will Not permit yur. printhiy lv 
than one testimonial out of then. 
we will gladly mall free our patupbicts ou 9 
Please read this one; it is interes | 
you: 













For the first time in life Tam induced (0 wives test 
er an advertisement of Dr. Scott's. le Hair Brust, 1 
nd it indeed a remarkable brush, My wile ha en 
aches, The brush cures them at once, Several frieivis have ysed 
and i has never failed, My whte was al 
brush has entirely’ stop pel the fallin : Ti 
remove dandruif and It works like a charni. Five would 
my Brush if] eould not replace it. 1 
this place, two brushes to. send to { » have 
me to buy for them, Colonel Ponder, Shiyor of Walnut £ 
severe case of sick headache while ai 1:5 ‘ s 
» to try the brush, which he finally consented 
however. In three minutes he said h in} 
tosend him abrush, T have authorizes Me Almont, the d 
fn recommending it. Ye \ 


n some 
one, and 


































Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest of Royal 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 


LittLe ROCK, ARK,, Feb. 12, 1881. 











APRIL 5, 
To the Public: 
Having been troubled by many fetters asking is gennine, I hereby 
declare It to be strictly true, It was given © ithout solicitation, and 


this js my answer to all inquirers, 


= THORNBURGH. 

Sent. free postpaid on receipt of $3.0, and 10 cc1 
it. C.0.D., ab your expense, with permission of 6) 
orders from west of Mississippi and South of Virs 
charges. Be sure and mention Youth's Compe 
luoncy orders, drafts, currency, OF sia] 
Broadway, New York. 

Proprietors: —THE PALL MALL PLrcrr ASSOCIATION of London and 
New York, 





Zemittanc 


yable to GEORGE A, SCOTT, 842 












CAUTION.—An attempt has been mode fo put 1 ctro Magneti 
Brushes upon the market, but the Pus|-Oitice aut ut Washington have pubs 
lished the company asa fraud, We [hherefore ¢ the TM cto be careful that 





“Dr. Scott's” name 1s on the box and 
but a pure bristle Brush. 


ectrie” on the Brush, Ours is not wire, 


After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0., 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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NUMBER 39. pnd = VOLUME LIV. 
Copyright, 1881, Perry Mason ¢ Co. 
a techn, = — —— = 
a gsi PERRY MASON & 00., PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1881. No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 
For the Companion. “How perfectly ridiculous!” said Margaret, as| ‘The idea! Those half-naked sava !” said j whether he had himself been wrecked, and was ly- 
AT ST. MARKS. Hester stood forgetfully acting out the tragedy. Margaret again. Hester turned on her with a| ing,—oh, dreadful thought !—at the bottom of the 
. “And what did the people do, Hester?” asked | quick gesture. sea; whether, indeed, he could have forgotten his 
By Harriet Presoott Spoftord. Miss Park quickly, i eves Margaret's voice, if poe still, Margaret, can’t you!” said Char- | little girl in her homesickr 
ane eeerens. — Onarren VIL she could. lotte. “I should think things would have seemed| Somehow,—and she felt as if it were very sel- 
A parcel of the girls came dancing down in the} “Oh, they sang. They sang when they were at | strange to you at San Francisco, Hester.” fish,—that last was as bad a thought as any, and 
afternoon recreation, and happened to stop where | work, and they sang when they were at play—| “Sothey did, The big guns, as we came into | Hester's tears ‘fell fast over her fingers, as she ab- 
Hester sat on the grass under the great beech-tree | sing-song, pleasant tunes. They sing in their | port, with their great flashes of fire and their bel-| sently picked the strings. Her dear father—no, 
thrumming on her little guitar some of the : she knew he never could have forgotten her. 
melancholy half-tunes of her island-people’s How tender he had always been with her, 
music. how he had had to be father and mother, 
“A penny for your thoughts, Hester,” said too; how many nights had she gone to sleep 
Miss Park, who usually kept an oversight of in his arms, lulled by the soft sound of the 
the girls during that hour, coming round and sea on the reefs; how kind were his tones, 
sitting down beside her. how she loved them, how she longed to hear 
gS 7 “Twas thinking of my islands,” said Hes- them! What had he ever refused her, what 
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ter, who could not talk freely about her 

father. : 

“Do all your islanders play on the gui- 
tar?” asked Marcia, as the girls threw them- 
selves down on the grass. 

“Almost all, a little, this way.” 

“And do they all swim as well as you? 
How did you happen to swim so, Hester ?” 
asked Belle. 

“Why, I always did,” said Hester. “They 
just throw the babies into the water out 
there, and they”— 

“Flop about and swim away like tadpoles, 

T suppose,” said Marcia. 

“Sometimes the women go into the water 

and float with the babies on one arm or on 

ks; and the—the common people— 
they are washing the clothes they just 
the babies’ feet in the sand; that keeps 
safe and lets them splash in the water,— 
is such beautiful water!” 

water! as if there was any dif- 
ace: koh) Margane Parsi we “7 

“Js it really more beautifal than this, Hes- 

?” asked Marcia. 

“Oh, when the sun falls into it,” cried 
~ ‘Hester, with her face aglow, “and the sea- 
weed shines up through it, you would think 
_it was melted jewels! Such sky-bluo with a 
sil dust throughit! Such crimson, such 
pale green, such sparkles of fire! Oh yes, too 
beautiful beside these still dark waters! But 
everything is so much more beautiful out 
there,” said Hester, with a sigh. 

“Tell us all about out there, Hester. 
Mayn't she, Miss Park ?” cried one or two. 

“Yes, do!” 

“And it will be quite like a geography lec- 
ture,” said Marcia. 

“Well, Hester,” said the gentle Miss Park, 
“to begin with, what should we see if we sud- 
dently found ourselves floating in the harbor 
ef the island you came from ?” 

“You would see,” said Hester, eagerly, and 
with a flush on her cheek, for she had never 
spoken in this way of her dear islands to any 
Init Marcia, “you would sce the bay lying in 
a@ long curve like a horse-shoe, and the foam 
always flying high on the two points of the 
eurve. And all along the shore palm-trees 
_ would be waving like great plumes, and peo- ! 
ple would be walking under them, and some o! 
the people would be bare and brown like Miss 
Marks’s statuette of—of”— 

“Mereury,” said Miss Park. 

“And some in long flowing white gowns; and 
here and there would be white cottages, and here 
and there would be bamboo ones, with all the 
sides rolled up, and half-covered by orange and 
lemon-trees; and back of them would be thickets 
full of scarlet pomegranate flowers ; and still back 
of them the great green mountains with silver 

' threads of brooks, and cataracts, and deep blue 
walleys half-way up their sides.” 

~ ‘Did you ever go up the valleys?” asked Miss 

“Oh yes, indeed, many times, many. There 
was a lovely cocoa-palm that Ieaned out over one 
of them, so tall, so straight, so green; and you 
know before the merchants and missionaries went 
there, every family had a god” —— 

«*Had a god!” said Margaret. 

**Yes, a god to worship, just as much as-it had 

a mame; andevery child had one, too. And when 
a baby was born it was given a god of some kind, 
and sometimes this god lived in a bird, and some- 
times in a snake, sometimes in a flower; and, 
whatever it lived in, the person whose god it was 
could not pick it if it was a flower, or eat it, or 
hhurt it, or else that person would change into the 
tiring —the bird, or snake, or flower, you know.” 











skiffs in the sun at sea, and they sing as they sit 
in the moonlight at home. ‘There is always a loud 
sweet song somewhere to be heard. Oh, if I could 
only hear it!” cried the child. 

“When they ¢a/k their voices sound like songs,” 
she added, pausing, and looking far away, as if 
she were listening for them now. 

“They dress themselves up with flowers,” con- 
tinued Hester, “the women do. Wreaths in their 
hair, blossoms in their ears, necklaces of jasmines. 
They twine long garlands about themselves, per- 
fect scarfs of flowers—flowers you never saw! 

“And then they go out, a whole village of them, 
and visit the next village, and the people there 
come out to meet them with flowers and fruit and 
music, and take them home, and they dance and 
sing and feast; and when they are ready they go 
to the next village. They are whole months 
going the round of the villages, and when they 
get home a village comes to them, and so you see 
it is always singing and feasting and dancing and 
pleasure. 

“Oh, you would like to see the dancers in the 
moonlight ; the fishers on the reef, with the sun on 
them; the swimmers on the sea with their long 
hair floating on the soft wave; the green parrots, 
the rosy flamingoes ; to breathe the sweet air, noth- 
ing but fragrance, nothing but sweet smells; to 
hear the low voices! And they are so kind, so gen- 


‘tle, oh, much, much kinder than the people here!” 









lowing, echoing voices were so different from our 
guns out there, the people all in such a hurry, and 
the horses, then the horses! 

“Tid never seen a horse, you know; but papa 
had read to me about him in Job. And most of 
all, the gas—to think of turning a handle and fire 
spurting out of the wall! No, but most_of all— 
most of all was snow. As we crossed the moun- 
tains, a cloud of snow, papa said it was, came and 
wrapped ns ; and first Ithought the sky had broken 
and come down, and then I thought the air was 
full of feathers.” 

“And do you want to go back there?” asked 
Belle. 

“Want to go back there!” cried Hester. “Do 
I want to go to heaven? And, besides, I am to 
teach them all I learn here.” 

“Teach them!” langhed Margaret. 
learned set they will be!” 

‘Then the bell rang for the girls to come in, be- 
fore the study-hour began, and be treated to cake 
and ice-cream in honor of Miss Marks’s birthday. 

Hester sat on the bank the afternoon following 
the lecture on the South Sea geography, as Marcia 
called it, waiting for the tide and her swimming- 
class together. She wassad; for she was think- 
ingof her father, and wondering over the possibil- 
ities concerning him,—whether he had not reached 
home at all; whether he had written, and the ship 
earrying the letter had ncver come to port; 
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had he seemed to think of or to live for but 
her happiness! 

And he had left his business, and given up 
her company, and brought her here over sca 
and continent, that she might not grow up a 
little savage, but might have, as other Chris- 
tian children have, the benefit ofall the world’s 
enlightenment. And if now he were gone, 
what was there she could ever do for him 
in return,—and then the tears came faster. 

Only one thing could slic do! She knew 
what a happy dream of his it had been that 
the islanders whom she loved so, out there 
on the summer seas, should become as 
thoroughly civilized and edueated as Ameri- 
can and European people are; and only 
those who cared for them would make the 
effort to bring that about; and she would 
spare no pains to learn all she could he taught 
in order to teach it in her turn to the island- 

+ ers, for his sake, if for no other reason. 

But,the voices of the girls; léd by Mics 


“Say, Hester,” whispered Marcia in her 
ear, rising and shaking the water out of hcr 
red locks, “will you take your revenge on 
Peggy Payson now? Let me pull her down 
by her heels and frighten her out of her wits. 
‘We'll have no more of her impertinence, I 
guess.” 

For answer, Hester pulled Marcia herself 
under, and they went shooting beneath the 
water like a couple of young naiads, and 
came to the top blowing like a couple of 
young porpoises. ¢ 

“How do you like it youukelt ?” cried 
Hester, gleefully. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
Brownie?” cried Marcia, a minute or two 
later. ‘Look at her! the absurd thing!"’ 

Miss Brown was on the bank, slapping the 
palm of one hand with a letter which she 
held in the other, while Miss Park was call- 
ing Hesfer’s name. 

“Oh!” cried Hester, scattering the water in 
all directions. “She has a letter for me. It 
i8 a letter from papa, a letter from papa!” 

“Hester's heard from her father!” cried 
Bella, with her mouth full of water. 

“O Hest ‘m so glad!” exclaimed Marcia. 

From whoim else could the letter be? Hester 
forgot all abeut the swimmiing-lesson, and pushed 
her way eagerly towards Miss Brown. 

“I don’t suppose she can wead it,” said Miss 
Brown-to Miss Parks, “any more than the learned 
seal ;” for Hester's little black head, sleek with the 
water, suggested the comparison. “And the hand- 
witing of the superscwiption looks as if a fly had 
cwept out Of the inkstand and ewaled over the 
paper.” 

‘Don’t talk so, Miss Brown!” cried Hester, 
rather imperiously. She could not stamp her foot 
in the water. “Don’t talk so about.my father’s 
letter !”” 

“I shall talk as I please!” exclaimed Miss 
Brown. ‘And as to the letter, I don’t know from 
whom it is, and I don’t know whether you've a 
wight to it or not,” as Hester hurried up the shore 
in her long, clinging gown. “You'ye a gweat 
many demerwits on my book. And I didn't 
bwing it down to give to her either,—I thought 
Miss Marks was here,” she said to Miss Park. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference who is here! 
My letter belongs to me!” ~ 

‘Well, let’s see you get it,” said Miss Brown, 
more and more angry, as usual. 

“O Miss Brown, it’s from my father !” cried Hes- 
ter. “I must have it!” 
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“Must, miss? I’ve a gweat inind not to give it 
to you at all, with your ‘must’ to me!” 

“Shame! shame!” broke from half the throats 
of the swimming-class in a safe chorus, only to 
imake matters worse. 

“O Miss Brown!” cried Hester breathlessly, 
and clasping her hands, “It can’t beright for you 
to keep it frum me. I know Miss Marks would 
give it to me!” 

“Take it then!” said Miss Brown. And with 
some force she gave it a flirt towards Hester. “I 
don’t imagine it’s from your father at all. It’s not 
like his writing in the visiting-book, ar vay!" 

And then, just as Hester would have laid hands 
on the letter, the gentle evening breeze was before 
her and caught it and fluttered off with it and let 
it gently down upon the water, out of reach of the 
girls who went yood-naturedly but too officiously 
splashing and splattering after it. 

Hester was in the water in an instant, diving, in 
order to come up where it was; but when she 
rose, the letter was not there,—one little wave had 
washed it to another, and wet with all the commo- 
tion that the girls made, it had gone into the deep- 
er water, and in spite of all her swimming about 
and diving in search of it, the letter never reap- 
peared. 

“Oh! oh! she exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
and coming up the shore at last, tired out as the 
twilight bell sounded. “I feel as if I had lost my 
father! She said it wasn’t his writing,—it may 
have been to tell me I Aad lost him. And now I 
never, never shall know!” And she sat down on 
the sand in her wet gown, with her knees drawn 
up and her head bowed on them, crying as if she 
had broken her heart. 

“After all these months!” she said. “These 
long, long months! And I was trying to be so 
good. O papa! Oh, my dear, my dear papa!” 

And then two strong arms closed about her,— 
for Marcia, the moment that the search for the 
letter was abaudoned had run up to headquarters 
to report the case,—and Miss Marks was carrying 
her away to her own room, and consoling ber as 
only love can consule the grieving. 

(To be coutinued,) 
oe eat 
For the Companion, 


BEAN SWEET-CAKE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
It was during the winter that we made’ shingles 
at Moose Brook. 
‘This, I may explain, was one of a series of ef- 
forts which my two fellow-students and myself! 
found ourselves compelled to make, to meet our 

















conege, wm ne at one encounters rormiaait ex- 
expenses for Latin and Greek text-books 
ous, EXpenses for tuition and board, and 
extra expenses for clothing. 

Some boys, having slender means, run in debt 
for these expenses, trusting to be able to pay the 
debt when they have finished their college course. 
‘This may be judiciously done in some cases, but 
a better course to pursue is to pay your expenses 
as they are incurred; that is, to study and attend 
school till your money is spent, then stop and 
work until more is earned. 

With a right-minded boy an uncomfortable 
feeling always attends being In debt, even to a 
friend. There is a glorious sense of independence 
when you owe no man anything—the Bible rule— 
but pay cash for all you have. I ain inclined to 
think that a boy feels enough better to reward him 
for the extra effort, even if working his way takes 
more time. 

It was our plan to pay our bills as we went 
along. It is but tair to say, however, that we 
might have found difficulty in borrowing money 
Without security and for an indefinite time. But 
we never tried to borrow. We had talked the 
matter over together and resolved on the cash 
basis system—if we did not complete our education 
until we were thirty. 

Near the close of the fall term at the Academy 
that year, in order to buy our provisions we had 
so little money that we had to sell, or rather pawn, 
our Latin and Gfeck lexicons, together with our 
grammars and a copy of Cwxsar. At the book- 
store we obtained an advance of ten dollars on 
these books. Their cost had been over twenty. 
But necessity knows no law; and we had- the 
privilege of redeeming them six months later by 
paying a dollar extra. 

I well remember what we bought with the ten 
dollars,—two bushels of corn-meal, forty pounds 
of flour, forty of pork, a bushel of beans, a bushel 
of peas, a box of salt, a pound of soda anda gal- 
lon of molasses. 

We drew these provisions upon a hand-sled over 
the new-fullen snow somewhat more than twenty 
miles to the shingle mill on Moose Brook. 

‘This shingle mill was a rude shanty ; but it held 
a good shingle machine consisting of a circular saw 
and jointer; and the gear was all staunch. The 
brook furnished the power. There were falls in the 
Stream a little above the mill, and the water was 
conducted through a sluice-way aud rude flume 
upon a large overshot wheel, Tt furnished a good, 
Bteady power. 

We hired the machine for the season, giving 
one-third of all the shingles we sawed for the use 
of it. This was exorbitant rent, but we could not 
make better terns. 



























The lumber which we intended to cut into 
shingles stood along the crest of a ridge one 
lundred rods or more up from the stream. 1t was 
Not green timber, but consisted of forty or fitty 
large, dry, pine stubs. The trees of which these 
were the old trunks had been dead for years; yet 
the stubs—often four and five feet in diameter— 
were sound 4s a nut, true old pumpkin pine, as 
the settlers called it. 

‘These stubs we felled and sawed into shingle- 
bolts, with a large cross-cut saw, and then drew 
them on a hand-sled down the hillside to the mill. 
By day two of us worked on the hill, felling, bolt- 
ing and drawing the bolts down; the other ran the 
machine which cut the bolts up into shingles. In 
the evening we used to joint the shingles with the 
jointing machine, and pack them in bunches ready 
for market. 

It was steady work, week after week; but we 
enjoyed it. We were trying, all the while, to keep 
up in our studies, and used to read Cicero’s “Ma- 
inilian Law” for half an hour after our frugal meal 
by way of dessert. But wasn’t that tough Latin! 

There was an old stove in the shanty, over 
which we did our cooking, such as it was; and we 
had battened the shanty walls so as to keep out 
the wind and snow.* Our bunks, books, and extra 
clothing were in the south end of the shed, beyond 
the stove, and twenty feet or more from the saws. 
All about were bolts, shavings, sawdust and 
stacks of shingles ; yet It was a rather cosey place, 
despite the litter and the strong odor of “tat” pine. 
The shavings were at least fresh and sweet. Our 
bunk was on a bed of shavings ; and we had all the 
kindlings and dry wood we wanted for our stove. 

Here we spent the winter, trom early in Novem- 
ber till late in April. There were intervals when 
for a week at a time our sluice-way was frozen 
and the sawing was stopped. Through January 
and February we had repeatedly to cut out the 
ice with axes. 

That was cold work. But no business can be 
carried on without some hard places to pull 
through. We went to the settlements but twice 
that winter—each time with a load of shingles, to 
exchange for provisions. 

Our nearest neighbors lived half a mile lower 
down the brook, in a log-house. They were a 
Canadian family named Bubier. Such a family, 
too! We never found out just how many chil- 
dren there were, but we knew of sixteen! There 
were cither four or five sets of twins. 

Bubier, the father, was a short, brown Canadian, 
who smoked a stub pipe and talked but little. But 
Mother Bubier was a genius. The energy with 
which she ruled the family would have done credit 
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birch sticks placed handily over the tire-place rep- 
resented the executive arm of the family govern- 
ment; and it was a red-letter day, indecd, in the 
Bubier family, when four or five of its members 
did not get sound whippings. 

The woman had no time to spend on moral sua- 
sion, but enforced filial obedience by the shortest 
and most effective methods; yet she was as fond 
of her children, the whole of them, as any mother 
could be. 

The Bubiers had raised plenty of potatoes at 
their clearing, but they had little else to cat all 
that winter; and the children would come up to 
our shingle machine and ook at our pork and 
baked beans and flour flap-jacks with the hungri- 
est eyes imaginable. There were Lotte and Mare, 
and Jim, Luc, and Mary Ann, and Gadelle, Su- 
sette, and muny more; as I have said, we never 
knew how many ; there seemed to be three or four 
babies. 

OF course we could not feed that whole house- 
hold,—we soon found that out,—and we made a 
rule never to give them anything, for if they had 
been allowed to come tothe table, they would have 
eaten everything on it. They were true famine- 
breeders. But during our stay our rule was 
broken a good many times, particularly on Sun- 
days. 

t was Vet's business to get the Sunday dinner. 
We always had a kettle—we used an old tea-kettle 
—full of baked beans. Almost always before thoy 
were ready to be placed on the table, half-a-dozen 
of the Bubier children would come in sight. Some- 
times we fastened the door, to prevent them from 
coming in, but then they would look in at the win- 
dow and through the cracks; and it did seem as 
if the little wretches would look the good taste all 
out of those beans. It generally ended in Ed's 
opening the door, when in would steal Jim, Mare, 
Susette and little Gadelle, with their small red 
hands and little peeked blue noses. 

“You're not hungry, Mare!” Ed would say. 

“Not hungry!” Mare would squeak in their Ca- 
nadian French. “Mon ceur, Je suis /” or something 
like that, meaning, “Not hungry ! My heart, I be!” 

Then Ed would give a comical groan and look 
at Vet. “Well, sit up here!” Vet would say. “Sit 
up here, all of you!” 

eNo second invitation was needed; and then 
good-by beans, cold fritters and corn-cake. 

We used to get dreadfully out of patience with 
those children sometimes; but I believe we never 
actually drove them away when there was any- 
thing cooked. Looking back to those old days 
T have always been glad that we shared our fare 
with them. It is a bard heart that will look on 
and see a poor child go hungry ; it 1s not the right 
or the manly thing to do. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 





Mother Bubier did not want the children to 
come to the shingle mill. She was afraid they 
would get hurt playing around the saws. She 
used to flog them for coming; but the prospect of 
a meal of pork and beans was more potent than 
the tear of the old woman's stick. ‘They chose 
rather to have the beans and the licking than to 
go without the beans. 

Lotte and Luc did not come as often, and Mary 
Amn not quite as often, as some of the younger 
ones. Luc was a little lean fellow, rather sickly, 
and partly deaf. He was twin to Mary Ann; but 
she was a strapping great girl with cherry cheeks, 
hair never half-combed, and great pale blue 
eyes. 

The twins were fourteen years of age, but Mary 
Ann was almost twice as large as Luc. She was 
one of the great, silent kind of country girls, and 
would come into the mill, with Susette, and sit 
and watch Vet by the hour, as he tended the saw, 
seeming never to take her great pale eyes from 
him. We used to plague Vet about her liking 
him. 

Several times that winter our supplies ran very 
short. The beans and peas lasted better than 
anything else, and once or twice we made the lat- 
ter into meal for “pea-cake,” first roasting the 
peas, and then grinding them in a large coffee-mill 
which some previous workmen had left in the 
shanty. 

This mill had been used to grind corn as well as 
coffee. Ed attached to it a small fly wheel and 
connected the wheel by a little belt to the shaft of 
the jointer saw. How that old coffee-mill would 
whiz! Roast peas were thus made into meal in 
short order; and when taken with that most ex- 
cellent sauce, a good appetite, pea-cake, sweetened 
with molasses, was not the worst cake made. 

But one Sunday In March, following a heavy 
storm, there were not even peas for cake, or frit- 
ters. 


“I wonder how bean-cake would taste?” said 
Vet. 


We had wever, any of us, heard of bean-cake. 
Ed said the experiment was worth trying; so he 
turned on the water and ground out two quarts of 
bean-meal, which Vet took and stirred up for cake, 
with molasses, salt and a little soda. He did 
not roast the beans, simply ground them out raw. 

The bean-meal swelled and rose prodigiously in 
baking. We bad lots of it—a whole panful. And. 
the cake was done just as we finished cating our 
baked beans and pork. Vet set it on the table 
with a grin. We tasted it, but did not enjoy it 
very much. It had a sickly taste. As svon as 
we had taken a mouthful, something deep down 
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“Hello!” said Ed, “here's a market for the cake! 
Sit up here. We have a rarity for you.” 

All four of the young people drew up to the ta- 
ble; and Vet placed the pan betore them. “Now 
don’t be bashful!” he exclaimed. ‘“There’s plenty 
of it.” 

They ate greedily for a time, then wanted to 
know what it was. ‘“Bean-cake,” we told them. 
“Bean-cake; you're welcome to it.” 

They ate awhile longer, and then Luc and Su- 
sette moved. back, but Jim and Mary Ann kept 
steadily at work eating. They gave up, however, 
after a lengthy repast; and wonderful to say, 
there was part of two cakes left. Such a thing 
had never happened before. 

“Well, how do you like it?” Ed asked. 

“Pretty well,” Jim said; only it tasted a little 
“fraishe” to him. . 

But in the course of ten or fifteen minutes, Luc 
went out and we saw him going down the road 
towards home. Then Susette started and Jim 
followed her. They did not say anything, but 
ordinarily they stayed longer. We were reading, 
and Mary Ann sat so still for some time that we 
had nearly forgotten she was present, when at 
length she rose to go. 

“Don't hurry, Mary Ann,” Ed said. 

But she went out without answering; and we 
saw her going rather slowly along the road through 
the deep snow. 

“You don’t suppos¢ that cake’s hurt them, do 
you ?” Ed suid. 

“IT guess not,” Vet replied. “Why ?” 

“Well, they kept rather quiet after eating it, 
and it scems to me that Mary Ann acts even more 
pensive than ordinary.” 

We went on reading for half an hour or more, 
when the door opened and in walked Mother 
Bubier, on snow-shoes, looking very red and an- 
gry. 

“Where's Mary Ann Bubier ?” she said. 

‘We told her that Luc and she and the children 
had been here, but had gone home, we supposed, 
long ago. 

The woman looked at us sharply, and seemed 
far from satisfied. She cast her eyes around, then 
went out and looked under the mill, down among 
the wheels, as if she surmised Mary Ann was hid- 
ing. Ed again assured her that Mary Ann had 
sone home. 

“Wal, she ha'an’t come home,” quoth Mother 
Bubier. “But she'll catch it when she do!” Then 
she went away. 

“Vet, you may be sure that bean-cake has 
made trouble,” Ed said. 

We sat talking for some time. The sun had 
set, and Vet was trimming our vil lamp, when 














snow-shoes, with a great stick in her hand. 

“Look sharp!” Vet exclaimed. ‘There’s going 
to be a storm now.” 

The Canadienne pushed open the door aud came 
in, looking savage as a bear. 

“Hasn’t Mary Ann come home yet?” Ed ex- 
claimed. 

“No, she ha’an’t!" cried Mother Bubicr; “an’ 
ef you don’t come an’ help me look her up, I'll 
take the hide off'n all three 0’ ye!” 

“Of course we will help find her,” Ed said. 
“But you needn't cudgel us. We haven't hidden 
Mary Ann.” 

“An’ I wants ter know,” continued Mother Bu- 
bier, without paying much attention to Ed’s re- 
mark, “I wants ter know what tham childern 
been eatin’ here! There’s Luc sick at home, an’ 
Jim sick, an’ Susie sick, all flat on the flour, an’ 
Mary Ann gone!” 

“They ate what we had Ieft from dinner,” Vet 
said. “Here’s some of it.” 

Mother Bubier seized upon a picce of the cake, 
broke it in two, smelled it, tasted it and spit it 


out. 
“What nasty thing is this ‘ere ?” she exclaimed. 


“That is bean-cake,” Vet told her. 

“Bean-cake! I never heard of such a thing! 
That's the kind o' larnin’ you git out o’ bouks, 
is it? Now just you step along and help me find 
Mary Ann ef ye don’t want warm backs! I knowed 
ye’d ben up ter sum mischief or other.” 

We all set off in quest of Mary Ann. Mother 
Bubier kept her stick in her hand. Going along 
the road, Ed at length noticed where some one 
had waded off from the partly beaten track into 
the bushes. The snow on each side of the road 
was four feet deep. A little reconnoitring showed 
that this new trail led to a thick clump of firs, 
cight or ten rods away. 

Ed pointed to the firs, and Mother Bubier, tak- 
ing the track, started for the covert. The fact 
was, that Mary Ann, poor child, did not dare to go 
home though she felt sick enough to dic, and s0 
had taken tothe woods. Her mother found her eat- 
ing snow and balsam; and the sound of the old 
woman’s stick among the bushes, driving her out, 
was our first intelligence that the girl had been 
found. 

That was the last time Mary Ann dined with 
us; in fact, the last time she ever came to the 
shingle mill. From the effects produced, we con- 
cluded that—though a very nourishing dish when 
baked—beans are not wholesome material for 
sweet-cake. 

As to the shingles, an old diary kept that year 
‘1 recorded that we made four hundred and 

. cthree thousend that winter. 

os ‘hese, & hundred and sixty-four thousand 

ven othe mill, for rent. For the remainder we 

xd a dollar and seventy-tive cents per M.,de- 
livered on the main road twenty-five miles from 
the mill. But it cost us over forty cents per M. to 
have them drawn down. Ultimately, after pay- 
ing all our expenses, we each had as his share 
about one hundred and thirty-five dollars for the 
season’s work. 

With that we were prepared for six months 


more of study. 
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For the Companton, 


THE DONKEY-ASTROLOGER. 

Many, many years ago, just after sunrise on a 
fine summer morning, an old French peasant was 
trudging behind his donkey through the skirts of 
the torest of Fontainebleau, on the way to his day's 
work. By his blackened hands and face, and the 
smudges of grime on his tattered clothes, you 
might have guessed him to be a charcoal-man: 
but, old as he was, this rough life seemed to agree 
with him, for his step was as brisk, and his eye as 
clear, as that of many a man half his age. 

All at once the stillness of the forest (which 
looked very much like the interior of some great 
cathedral, with its long shadowy glades, and huse 
pillar-like trunks, and deep, dreamy silence) was 
broken by a trampling of hoofs. 

The old charcoal-man stopped short in the sont 
he was humming, and looked anxiously in the di- 
rection of the sound; for at that time France was 
in such a state that no man could feel his life sate 
for a moment, especially if he happened to be any- 
where near a forest. 

His troubled face cleared again, however, as he 
saw a group of richly-dressed horsemen coming 
towards him, accompanied by a number of men 
on foot, some carrying weapons of various kinds. 
others leading huge dogs, which were barking and 
Jumping about as if eager to break loose and have 
a scamper through the woods by theinselves. 

These must be only some of the Court gentle- 
men going a-hunting, and they would not be likely 
to trouble themselves about him. The utmost he 
had to fear was to be splashed with mud by the 
horses, or to get a rough word and a cut of a whip 
from one of the riders. 

To rough words and blows, too, poor Guillaume 
was well-accustomed, 80 he thought he might just 
as well stay where he was, and watch the gay 
company pass. 

They were certainly well worth looking at, those 
tall, handsome, stately men, sweeping by in the 
bright morning sunshine, with their rich clothes, 
and their curled hair, and their plumed hats, and 
their splendid horses. 

One man in the middle especially attracted the 
old peasant’s attentlon,—a tall, dark man with a 
fur-trhimed mantle and a long black beard, who 
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thought he must surely be the king himself. 

Indeed, the Court astrologer—for he it was— 
thought himself quite as great a man as any king 
in Europe. To hear him talk you would have 
thought there was nothing on earth that he did 
not know; and when he had looked at the stars, 
and pretended to tell from them what was going 
to happen (which was what he meant by calling 
himself an astrologer), he seemed to think that no 
one else had any right to say a word. 

But the king—who, although he believed in 
many absurdities which every one laughs at now- 
adays, was no fool—had already begun to find ont 
that Mr. Astrologer was not quite the wonderful 
fellow he thonght himself, and was on the watch 
for a chance of giving him a lesson. 

Guillaume was still staring at the passing troop 
when his eye happened to fall on his donkey, and 
something in the beast's behavior seemed to strike 
him. He shook his gray head and muttered loud 
enough to be heard,— 

“Well, if had as fine clothes as them, I wouldn't 
risk spoiling ‘em by riding out just when it’s go- 
ing to rain.” 

The words were hardly uttered, when a sharp, 
cracked voice was heard from the midst of the 
hunting-party,— 


ene that man here; I want to speak to 
im.” 


‘Two huntsmen instantly came up to poor Guil- 
Jaume, who, not knowing what crime he might 
have committed in stopping to look at the king’s 
hunt, trembled in every limb as he was led for- 
ward, wondering in his own mind which of these 
grand-looking gentlemen was the king, and more 
than ever inclined to think that it must be the big 
haughty man in the furred cloak. 

To his amazement, however, the attendants led 
him straight to a meagre little pale-faced fellow 
with small deep-set eyes, so poorly dressed that 
he looked much more like a tramp than a king. 
But despite his thin face and shabby appearance, 
Louis the Eleventh had before now proved himself 
more than a match for all the splendid nobles who 
despised him. 

“Who art thou, fellow ?" asked the king, eying 
Guillaume as if he would look him right throngh. 

“Guillaume, the charcoal-man, if it please your 
Majesty.” 

“Where is thy home ?” 

“A league hence, under the three great oaks that 
stand by themselves,” answered the peasant, who, 
having heard that the king liked a straightforward 
answer, thought it best to be as short and plain as 
he could. 

“Didst not thou say just now that it would rain 
to-day ?” 

“With your Majesty’s leave, I dil.” 

“What sayest thou to that, Signor Martivalle ?” 
asked the king, looking keenly at his astrologer. 

“J say,” replied Martivalle haughtily, “that the 
word of an ignorant churl cannot weigh against 
that of one who holds the key of all knowledge. 
I have consulted the stars, the only witnesses that 
cannot lie, and I say again that no drop of rain 
will fall this day.” 

“We shall soon see who is right,” said the king. 
“Forward, gentlemen !” 

And so they did; for before they had ridden two 
miles farther, the bright sky was suddenly over- 
cast, and down came the rain in torrents. The 
dripping courtiers would gladly have galloped 
home at once; but King Louis insisted upon going 
slowly, on purpose to punish the boastful astrolo- 
ger, who, drenched and shivering, and furious at 
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change of weather. Davin Ker. 





For the Companion. 


WHERE DO THE WILD GEESE GO? 


Whence do the wild geese come? 
Where do oe KO? 
the lands where endless summers glow, 
And the orange and palm their glories ehiow: 
To the hidden source of the Northern Light, 
‘Where the glacier's brow shines cold and white,— 
The wild geese come and go, 


‘Whence do the wild geese come? 
Where do they go 

From where the torrid breezes blow, 

And the coral isles Ile white and low; 

Back to the steely Arctic sky, 

And the hoary tccbergs drifting by,— 
The wild geese come and go. 


‘Whenee do the wild geese como? 
Where do they go? 
Where the rice and'c eanc-fields nly grow, 
the bayous rollith siugetsh how 
To where the age-crowned icc-packs are, 
And the zenith holds the polar star,— 
‘The wild geese come and go. 


Whence do the wild geese come? 
Where do they go? 
Mysterious journeys to and fro, 
Through cloud-land wilds of cold and snow; 
O’er azure fields, on atry steeds, 
From frozen waters to flowery meads, 
Yearly they come and go.” ANNIE E. COLE. 
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For the Companion. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

In the spring of 1870, just before the treaty between 
the United States and the Sioux Indians, a party of 
seven men, including myself, started out from Cheyenne 
for a hunting excursion in the vicinity of Laramie Peak, 













Finding but little game in the vicinity of the Peak, 
we decided to go as far as tho North Platte River, and 
to encamp for the first night on thu Horse Shoe Creek, 
about twenty miles north of the Peak. We reached 
that stream about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
began preparations for the night. 





seeing every one laughing at him, was certainly 
miserable enough. 

From his soaked hat-brim the water ran in 
streams down his nose and over his long beard, 
while his wet mantle clung around him till he 
Jooked (as the court jester remarked with a grin) 
“like a lump of sugar-paste wrapped in paper.” 

The king had hardly changed his clothes on his 
return, when he sent off three of his men to fetch 
Guillaume, the charcoal-man, and said to him 
when he appeared,— 

“Thou wert right, good fellow, after all. Tell 
me now, how hast thou, an unlearned peasant, 
known better than this great sage, who calls him- 
self the wisest man in Europe ?” 

“Sire,” said Guillaume, humbly, “the wisdom is 
none of mine.” R 

««What ? hast thou, too, a prophet of thine own ? 
Who is it?” 

««Please, your Majesty,” stammered Guillaume, 
“<it's—it’s my donkey.” 

‘The king laughed alond, and every one glanced 
nt the astrologer, who looked rather foolish.” 

“Well, thy prophet is as good as mine,” said 
Louis; “but how doth Sir Donkey foretell the 
weather ?” 

“Sire, when he hangs his ears, turns sideways 
in his walk every now and then, and tries to rub 
himself against every wall or tree that he passes, 
there always comes a shower.” 

“Good,” said King Louis, laughing again; 
“henceforth I will have no astrologer but thine. 
Bring him to me this very day, and I will provide 
for ye both; it is but fair that I should havea 

donkey who has shown himself an astrologer, 
since I have an astrologer who has shown himself 
a donkey.” 

And the king was as good as his word. 

The old-time astrologers were keen observers of 
human nature and current events, and usually 

predicted what on general principles would be 
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One of our party, an old trapper who was familar 
with tho surrounding country, at once started to shoot 
gamo for our supper. He had been gone but a short 
time when he returned, and approaching me, began 
to show me his rifle as if it was out of order, and at 
the time whispering, ‘‘I want to speak with you; fol- 
low me.” 

‘We went some distance from the rest of the party, 
and be hastily and somewhat anxiously said, “There 
are thirty or forty Indians a little way below us. 
‘They have, no doubt, scen our party, and are waiting 
for the night, when they mean to attack us.” 

This trapper we called Phil Sheridan, because he so 
strikingly resembles that distinguished soldier. He 
bad taken this way to speak to me, fearing that should 
the rest of the party be suddenly made aware of their 
danger, a panic would ensue. 

To remain where we were seemed certain destruc. 
tion, and to attempt to avoid the Indians by flight 
would be worse than folly. But we must choose be- 
tween the two, and we chose the last, hoping that we 
might make a running flight of it till we reached Fort 
Laramie, then about forty miles south-east of us. 

So we ordered the teamster to harness his horses and 
get ready to move on. 

‘This order caused much surprise and some alarm 
among the rest of the party, and Phil suggested that 
we should explain why it was given as soon as we had 
atarted, and then prepare for an attack. 

Instead of showing signs of fear, however, our men 
when they were told seemed determined to fight it out 
to the bitter end, should it be necessary. 

We hurried at a brisk trot for about ten miles, but 
could see no indieations that we were followed; there 
was no timber to prevent our accing back to the creek, 
and I began to hope that the Indians had not seen us. 
Night was drawing near, and as it would not do to stop 
short of water, we left the Laramie road and made 
townrds the Platte River, which Phil informed us was 
only a short distance to our left. 

It was just getting dark when we halted at a point on 
the Platte called Bull Bend, where we hastily prepared 
for the night. Not daring to make a fire, we brought 
water for our horses, and having fed the animals, we 
ate a cold supper of dried meat and bread. I eay 
“brought water for our horses,” because a bluff, come 


looked so grand and so proud that Guillaume | same keen instincts that lead animals to indicate a eighteen or twent 


point, which the horses could not deacend. 

Scarcely had these preparations been completed, 
when our horses began to be uneasy, breathing heavily, 
looking intently at a clump of buffalo bushes growing a 
short distance below us. 

‘We at once made haste to get our horses between us 
and the river, tying them to the wagon, and to prepare 
for an attack if it should be made. 


We took out of the wagon our sacks of corn, boxes of 


provisions, and bundles of bedding, and arranged them 
in a semicircle around the wagon. Having done this, 
we stretched ourselves at full length behind the slight 
barricade to await the movement of the enemy. 

While waiting, let me give a description of our sur- 
roundings. The river made a short bend, and a large 
cottonwood tree stood on the bank under which we 
were camping. At a distance of about one hundred 
yards from us n dense growth of currant and goore- 
berry bushes about three feet high stretched along from 
bank above to bank below us. 

Between this thicket and us the ground was destitute 
of vegetation save a short growth of bunch-grass which 
‘was not more than nine or ten inches high. A slight 
declivity in the ground of a few inches’ depth where we 
were afforded us some little protection, and behind 
this we lay. 

It soon grew too dark to see thethicket in front of ue, 
and we supposed from what we knew of the habits of 
the redmen that they would not attack us before dawn 
of day. We were well-armed with Winchester rifles 
and had an abundance of ammunition, but we knew 
they were equally well-armed. Nearly all of the Ind- 
ians have either Winchester, Ballard or Spencer rifles, 
besides pistols, hows and arrows. 

‘They use their bows and arrows when they can, in 
order, I suppose, to save powder and lead, but will not 
do so at much risk. 

Phil told us to Jie still and not make more 
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appeared we began firing into the thicket, and were an- 
swered by an occasional shot from them for an hour or 
more, when there were no further indications of their 
presence. 

About an hour afterward we saw with our glaasce a 
band of Indians travelling towards the mountains, about 
four miles away. They had with them litters with men 
on them, and we concluded they were the same party 
that had attacked us. 

We lost no time in getting back to Laramie City, 
which was done without further adventure. I Icarned 
several months afterwards from an Indian whom I aaw 
in Cheyenne, and who sald he was one of the party, 
that their ammunition gave out, and therefore they were 
compelled to retreat and make back to their reservation. 
It would be hard, indeed, for one who was never in 
such clreumetances to imagine our surprise and our re- 
lef at seeing them turn back from their charge, and dis- 
| appear in the distance. 


| ———_+eo__-_-— 
FOR A TOKEN. 


Good-by: God love you, since no sweeter trust 
‘My heart can give you, or my lips can say, 
Oe pee sah utter, since but He alone 
shall stand within the place I yleld to-day. 


Good-by! for now and ever through the years, 
Till we meet out before the golden gate, 
You have to fight to win the narrow way, 
I will serve with you while I stand and walt. 
C. BROOKE. 
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For the Companion, 


MANNERS AT HOME. 


By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 

“Good manners, like charity, mast begin at home.” 

The knowledge of what ie done and what in not done 
by persons of refinement and cultivation, givea to ite 
porsesror the consciousness of feeling thoroughl: 
case in whatever sphere he may happen to move, and 
causes him to be considered “well-bred” by all with 
whom he may come in contact. 

Good manners consist in a constant maintenance of 
self-respect, accompanied by attention and deference to 
other people; in correct language; gentle tones of 
voice; ease and quictness in movements and action. 
‘They represa no galety or animation which keeps free 
of offence; they divert reriounness of an air of severity 
or pride. 

In conversation, good manners restrain the vchem. 
ence of personal or party feelings, and promote that ver- 
catility, which enables persons to converec readily with 
strangers, and take @ paseing interest in any subject 
that may be addressed to them. 

To Neten with patience, however proay our cnter- 
talner may be; to smile at the thrice-told Jest; to yield 
the best seat, or the choicest dish, or the most amusing 
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cartridges and put one’ in every 
time we fired one, so that we would 
have sixteen shots in rererve for 
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intending to go farther if no signs of Indians appeared. | emergencies. We were to fire'upon the first object 


seen approaching. 

A long night of anxious watching had nearly passed, 
when we were startled-by the report of a rifle from one 
ofour party, and then all was still. By whispering 
from one to another we all soon learned that an object 
had been seen crawling along the ground towards the 
river from our front, evidently intending to get near our 
horses. . 

A few hours later we saw the dead body of an Indian 
stretched upon the ground, ahd knew that the shot had 
done its work. 

Daylight was just appearing, when our ears were 
greeted with the sound of anarrow. Thenanother and 
another, in quick succession. Our wagon-cover was 
atruck, and we knew the fight was at hand. 

We did not fire a shot so long xs the savages vsed 
their bows and directed their shots at the wagon. Why 
they did this we did not know, but they certainly knew 
we were on the ground below and not in the wagon. 

They must have shot over more than a hundred ar- 
rows before they fired once from their rifles, but as 
soon as they began using firearms their shots were di- 
rected to the ground below. 

We did not reply until we had learned their position, 
which was from the river-bank above us to the bank 
below, and about ten yards apart. 

Soon the fight began in earnest and lasted for about 
two hours before wo eaw an Indian, 

‘Then the whole band suddenly arose, and in a mo- 
ment or two charged upon us, yelling and brandishing 
their arma, now jumping to the right, then suddenly to 
the left, and then throwing themselves upon the ground. 

‘These Jumps were made to prevent our hitting them 
with our rifles, and so quick and actively were they 
performed that but few of our shots took effect, al- 
though we must have fired an hundred shots while the 
redskins were approaching. « 

Of course we all supposed that but a few moments’ 
time wouid elapse before they would be upon us, and 
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our fato seemed inevitable. Flight was impossible, and 
our number was so inferior to theirs that even hope 
seemed in vain. 

We fought with a firmness not to be looked for from 
inexperienced men, and I think our calmness did much 
towards saving us. The Indians had approached with- 
in twenty-five paces of us, and just as we were about to 
rine from the ground, they turned and scampered back 
to the thicket, taking with them the dead body of the 
Indian killed before the fight began, and also one other 
either killed or wounded in the charge. 

During their retreat there was not a shot fired at 
them, ¢0 great Wae our surprige, but when they had dis. 


volume, are acts, not of mere civility, but of kindness 
or uneelfishness, and such are among the requirements 
of good-breeding. 

So of every other preacribed rule of social conduct— 
of that abstinence from interruption or contradiction in 
conversation; of that euppression of a yawn; of that 
cheerful countenance, concealing inward anxiety or 
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ure to those who are trained to practise such acts in 
their daily home life. 

The essence of good manners is unselfishness. 
animating apirit is forbearance. 

.Thua wo eee that goodness is the parent of polltencas, 
amd that badness ia the parent of vulgarity, for is not 
bad temper vulgar? Ie not selfishness vulgar? Are 
not greediness, prevarication, lying and dishonesty ut- 
terly vulgar? Jn a word, is not vice vulgar? 

Let our little ones be trained in an atmosphere of gen- 
tleness and kindness from the nursery upwards; let 
them grow up in a home where a rude gesture or an ill- 
tempered word are alike unknown; where between 
father and mother, master and servant, mistress and 
maid, friend and friend, parent and child, prevails the 
law of truth, of kindness, of consideration for «thers, 
and they will not carry Into the world aught of conrac- 
ness, of untruthfulness, or of vulgarity of any kind. 
Parents must be what they wish their children to be. 

In no place docs the observance of the rulea of good 
manners bear more gratifying results than in the home 
circle, where stripped of their mere formality, tem- 
pered with love, and fostered by all kindly impulses, 
they improve the character and bear their cholccat. 
fruits. 

Politeness Is not like a robe of state, to be worn only 
on occasions of ceremony. A true gentlewoman will 
show as much courtesy, and observe all the little de- 
tails of politencas, as unfailingly towards her parcnta, 
husband and family as towards the greatest stranger. 

A true gentleman will never forget that if he is bound 
to exercise courtesy and kindness in his intercourse 
with the world, he is doubly bound to do so in his in- 
tercourse with those who depend upon him for advice, 
protection and example. 

No observances, however minuterthat tend to «parc 
the feelings of others, can be classed under the head of 
trivialities; and politeness, which is but another name 
for general amiability, will oil the creaking wheels of 
life more effectually than any of those unguenta sup. 
plied by mere wealth or station. 

Etiquette is not politeness, but only the mere exter- 
nal vesture of it; too often the mere counterfeit. Yet 
all ite points, artificial thougb they be, should be un- 
derstood. The best guide, after all, is that kindness 
of heart which gives honor where honor Ia due, and 
which fs ever anxious to spare the feelings and the 
prejudices of othera. 

A well-bred woman takes especial care in the train- 
ing of her servants, so that her domestic arrangementa 
are carried on as noiselessly and easily as if by ma- 
chinery. She does not talk of the affairs of hor kitchen 
and nursery to her guests. 

The very atmosphere of a house, and the manners of 
the servants, proclaim the refinement or the want of 
refinement of its mistress. The house may be ever so 
amall, the furniture ever so simple, yet trreproachable 
cleanliness and neatness will reign around. 

The unexpected guest finds an orderly table and an 
unembarraseed welcome. No apologies arc made to 
annoy or to cause discomfiture. Neither children nor 
servants are reproved in the presence of others, but 
singly and alone. Scandal finde no favor, and conver. 
sation never degenerates Into xoneip. Peaco and good. 
‘will are the permanent household gods. 
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The first essential of refinement in life and man- 
ner is a total absence of pretension; and the first 
point necessary to be considered in the arrange- 
ment and ordering of a home is that everything 


should be on a scale exactly 
proportionate to the husband’s | 
income. | 

Let all young housekeepers | 
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erease; but never 
misery is the result of living be- 
yond one’s means. To embellish 
home, to make happy the lives 
of those near and dear ones who 
dwell within it, isa task of no 
little honor, rewarded by no 
scant meed of gratitude and 
praise. 











The ideal wife and mother “openeth her mouth 
with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her 
houschold, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children rise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


Table-Manners. 

Nothing reflects more upon home-training than 
bad manners at table. Restlessness, shown by 
ting in your seat, moving the feet unneces- 
sarily, playing with the table utensils, or crumb- 
line the bread, is very annoying to those who 
oe ‘orrectly in youth. 





en the 
suck up soup from the spoon; 

to put a knife in the mouth; to bend the head low 
down over the plate; eating rapidly, or to make 
any noise in eating, are breaches of good manners. 
Chew the food well, but quictly, and cat slowly. 
Never use a spoon for anything but liquids, ice- 


cream, cheese, fish (where silver fish-knives are { William Henry Harrison, who was inaugurated 


not used). 


Everything that can be eaten without a knife, | who died on April 4th of the same year, having 
or a spoon, should be eaten with a fork; such as | exercised the powers of the office just one month. 
sweet-bread, rissoles, pics, etc. Bread is always | His death was probably hastened by the exhaus- 
broken, when not buttered; not bitten nor cut| tion resulting from the pressure of office-scekers 


with a knife. 
Dinner-Parties. 


Ease and good-breeding are nowhere more in-| President, John Tyler, of Virginia; who acted as 
dispensable than at the dinner-table, and the ab-| President during the rest of the term. 


sence of them is nowhere more apparent. As 


soon as you are seated at a dinner-party, remove | eral Zachary Taylor, who was installed in office 
your gloves; half-unfold your table-napkin, and | March 4, 1849, and died of indigestion in July, 
place it across your lap, putting your roll on the| 1850; having occupied the executive chair for one 


left of your plate. 
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When any delinquency must be noticed, it is 
better to begin by a gentle and kind inquiry why 
it was so. It affords the person an opportunity of 
justifying herself when right; and when in the 














z, he or she will be more 
to see and admit it, if 
oned instead of blamed. 
Civility is as necessary to 
agreeable relations with  ser- 
yants as with others. It lessens 
the trials of service, promotes 
ngs on both sides, and 











kind fee! 
checks undue familiarit 

Always thank servants for 
what they do for you, and al- 








ays ask rather than command 
their services. Deal promptly 
and decidedly with anything 





which shows a defect of prin- 
ciple, but reprove like a friend. 
A good mistress is the friend of all who serve her 
well, and is often able to train even bad scrvants 


into good ones. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VANISHED SAIL. 


One, standing by a wild and wind-swept beach, 

Saw, far away, the white gleam of a sail: 

A moment saw, and then the furious gale 
Had borne it on beyond his eye's wide reach. 
Shipwrecked he was, without the kindly speech 

Of fellowsman to answer to his hall, 

Or ald, when fell despair with flerce assail 
Strove his soul's strength and manhood to impeach, 
‘The place was desolate; dark frowning rock 

Rose over vallcys full of storm-scarred trees; 

No shrub or grass nade brizht the windward slope, 
Whereon great waves rolled with resistless shock: 
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PRESIDENTS BY SUCCESSION. 
Three Presidents of the United States, in the 
course of our national history, have dicd while 
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holding that high office. The first of these was 


as President on the fourth of March, 1841, and 


and of public business. 
President Harrison was succeeded by the Vice- 


The next President who died in office was Gen- 


ical party. They have both been either Whigs, or 
Democrats, or Republicans; since both are voted 
for on the same ticket. 

Despite this fact, in each of the three instances 
in which the death of the President bas brought 
the Vice-President into power, his policy has been 
different from that of the President to whom he 
succeeded. 

Mr. Tyler retained President Harrison's cabinct ; 
but so quickly did he change the policy of his 
predecessor, that all of the Cabinet except onc— 
Daniel Webster—resigned within a year. The 
Whigs, who had elected Harrison and Tyler, were 
alienated from the latter; and before his term had 
come to a close, he derived his main support trom 
the Democrats. 

In the case of Mr. Fillmore, the departure from 
Gen. Taylor's policy was not so wide. But Mr. 
Fillmore chose a new Cabinet, and sustained sev- 
eral very important measures, which, without 
doubt, Gen. Taylor would have strongly opposed. 

Although Andrew Johnson retained Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet, with one or two changes, through- 
out his term, he soon came into very bittcr colli- 
sion with the mass of the Republicans, who had 
cordially supported Mr. Lincoln. So fierce, in- 
deed, became the contest between the President, 
and the party which had chosen him as Vice-Pres- 
ident, that he was impeachcd before the Senate by 
Republican leaders. 

But it may be said, to the credit of the country, 
that the changes in the great office of President, 
suddenly, as a result of death, and in one case, of 
assassination, have never produced any serious 
convulsion or disturbance; and that the whecls of 
the Government and of business have gone on re- 
yolving, with scarcely a hitch, through every one 
ofthem. This is a striking proof of the stability 


of our Republic. 
—_—__+o—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
LOVE ALWAYS HERE. 








year and four months. His successor was Vice- 


As soon as you are helped begin to eat. The| President Millard Fillmore, of New York, who 
custom of waiting is obsolete. Take soup from| filled out the unexpired two years and a half. 


the side of the spoon, and be careful not to makea 


Abraham Lincoln, the third President to vacate 


noise in doing so. By tilting the spoon you can | the office by death, was inaugurated for his second 
avoid sucking it up. Never tilt the plate, how-| term on March 4, 1865. In a little more than a 


ever. 


month he was assassinated, when Vice-President 


Soup and fish are not taken a second time. You} andrew Johnson took possession of the Presiden- 
can refuse any dish that is passed. After eating, | tial chair; which he held until General Grant's in- 


the mouth should be wiped with the napkin, be- 
fore drinking. 


Fruit is eaten with a silver knife and fork, after executive office, he assumed the full title, 


suguration, on March 4, 1869. 
‘When Jobn Tyler succeeded to the duties of the 
powers 


which you dip your fingers in the finger-glass, | and dignities of President of the United States. 
wiping them on the table-napkin, not on the| Now the Constitution says that, in case of the 
d'oyley. Ifa finger-glase and d’oyley are placed | death or inability of the President, the Vice-Presi- 


on your dessert plate, you should at once remove} gent shall act as President. 


the glass and d’oyley, placing them on your left 
hand; the glass on the d’oyley. 


Some statesmen, 
therefore, declared that Mr. Tyler should have 
called himself, not President, but “acting” Presi- 


Also when a plate is placed before you, with @| dent; and denied that he was entitled to the full 
fork and knife on it, immediately remove fork and prerogatives of the Presidential office. 


knife, or spoon, to your right hand. 


No legal resistance, however, was made to his 


It is a mistake to keep guests over two hours at] course. He continued to assert his right to the 
table, even at grand dinners. One hour is the| title and all the powers of the Presidency, and ap- 
Mmit of an unceremonious dinner, where host, pears in the regular lists of Presidents of the 


hostess and servants understand their duties. 
Treatment of Servants. 


United States. 
When, therefore, Mr. Fillmore and Mr. John- 


The French have a proverb to the effect that the | son succeeded to Gen. Taylor and Mr. Lincoln, 
master or mistress who has a noble heart is easy | they too adopted the same title and powers as 
to serve. We say, “A good mistress makes a good | those of Mr. Tyler. The matter had been scttled 
servant;” and if housekeepers believed this, they | by precedent; and no one any longer objected to 
would not make the short-comings of their domes- | the assumption by Vice-Presidents who succeeded 


tics a topic of conversation, as some do. 


to the Presidential duties, of the full title and pow- 


Act courteously and generously toward those in | ers. 


your employ, and you will procure a willing ser- 
vice from all who are capable and trustworthy. 


It has often becn remarked that the heirs appar- 
entto European thrones are usually found acting 


Scolding, harsh reproofs, fault-finding in @ dis-| in opposition to the opinions and policies of their 
agreeable way, are all productive of insolent re-| royal fathers. To some extent, the same thing 
plies; and never make any one sorry for an omis- | has proved true of our Vice-Presidents. ° 


pion, mistake, or accident, 


Since the first election of Gen, Jackson to the 


Love is where the sunshine glows, 
Love {s where the lily blows; 
Is with yonder little bird, 
Is with all the wildwood herd. 
Ifno human love be near, 
Love from God is always here. 
ANNIE M, STARR. 
Me ge 
THE CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
Since 1874 the grain crops of England have been 
meagre, and although less grain has been har- 
vested insome ycars than in others, the amount 
raised has hardly once risen to the average of that 
of the years before. Even in the best years, Eng- 
Jand never raises enough grain for her own use. 
For this reason, it is a positive calamity when she, 





has been compelled to do for the last six years. 

Few people who are not familiar with the fig- 
ures are aware what an cnormous amount of 
moncy it takes every year to supply Great Brit- 
ain’s deficiency of food. The smallest sum re- 
quired in any one of the last twelve years for grain 
and flour imported from abroad was more than 
one hundred and seventy million dollars. 

But notice what bad harvests do tor England. 
In the six years ended with 1874, years of good 
crops, the value of bread-stuffs imported amount- 
ed to two hundred and sixty-eight million pounds 
sterling—an average of forty-four and two-thirds 
millions sterling a year. In the six following 
years of bad crops, ending with 1880, the value 
was three hundred and fifty-one millions, an aver- 
age of fifty-eight and one-half millions a ycar. 

In other words, it has cost Great Britain about 
sixty-nine million dollars a year more for bread 
alone since 1874 than it cost annually in the six 
years previous; and except for the small amount 
of additional food required by @ population in- 
creasing in numbers at a slow rate, this was whol- 
ly the effect of bad crops. 

During all the carly part of the present season, 
the English crop promised well. The appearance 
of the fields indicated that the quantity would be 
fully up to the average crops before the year 1874, 
and the quality seemed to be of the very best. 
English farmers, whom a series of hard ycars had 
greatly discouraged, hoped at last for a break in 
their ill-fortune. 

They have been disappointed. Just at the last 
moment, when the grain was ready to cut, when, 
in fact, some of it had been cut, the weather be- 
came bad, even for England. Windand rain beat 
down and ruined both the standing corn and the 
sheaves. The result is that tho harvest bids fair 
to be one of the worst of a long series of disastrous 
seasons. 

Great Britain will therefore need to import an 
undiminished quantity of foreign grain. Where 
will she get it? Formerly the chief sources of 
supply were European. Vast quantities came 
from the Black Sea and the Danube Valley, from 
Russia, Germany and Turkey. In more recent 
years, the United States has been the leading ex- 
porting tountry. 

Of the fifty-five million hundred weight of wheat 
imported by Great Britain in 1880, no less than 
thirty-six million was sent from this country, and 
nearly four million from Canada. All European 
countries combined furnished less than five mil- 
lion. In 1872 we sent less than one-quarter of the 
British supply of wheat, and not one-half as much 
as Russia alone. 

It happens this year that the Russian harvest is 
uniformly excellent, while that of the United 
States is neither very good nor very bad, France 
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Presidency, the President and Vice-President have | must be an importer of grain as she has been of 
always been chosen as members of the same polit- | late years. Germany will have no grain to spare. 


From these facts we may discover, with a reason- 
able degree of certainty, what the grain movement 
of the world will be. 

In the first place, there will be a market for the 
whole surplus, whatever it may be. That of Rus- 
sia is not great enough to supply British wants; 
and besides, one or two bad years in Russia have 
reduced the stock with which the year begins to 
a low point. 

Something similar may be said of Great Britain 
itself. The prospect of a good harvest and of 
{cheap food led the British importers to huy 
lightly, so as not to be Ieft with a large stock, ob- 
tained at a high price, on their hands. Now the 
deficiency must be supplied, and the stocks re- 
plenished. . 

Great Britain and France will compete for the 
only two considerable supplies of grain, those of 
Russia and the United States. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that a good price may be realized by all who 
have wheat to sell. During the first week in Sep- 
; tember the prices of grain in Liverpoul were from 
‘twenty to thirty per cent. higher than they were a 
year ago. 

This is a compensation to the farmers whose 
| crops are short. Eight bushels are worth as much 
1 as ten bushels were in 1880. So, if a farmer has a 
| crop only twenty per cent Icss than that of Jast 
year, he will receive quite as much moncy for it. 
| This is a narrow view to take of the situation; 
| the better and more important fact is, that there is 
an ample supply of food for a year to come, and 
the world need not go hungry. 

fo ge 


AN INDIAN NOTION. 

A modest old Indian of the Piute tribe declares that 
he knows ‘all about comets and the starr, and the sun 
and moon besides. 

The sun, he says, in the Chief of the heavens, the 
moon is bis wife, and the stars are their children. Uut 
the sun, according to this imaginative ravage, is nut a 
model of parental virtue; for he eats his children when 
ever he can catch them, and they fear him so much that 
every morning they run away when he gets up. He 
sleeps ina hole in the ground, which is s0 small that 
he can not turn round in it, but is obliged to yo in at 
one end and come out at the other. 

His poor squaw, the moon, has a hard time of it, s 
the Indian states. She is very fond of ker children, 
yet is doomed every month to see one of them dev: urnd 
by their unnatural father. She then goes into mourn. 
ing, no deep that she even paints her face black. For. 
tunately, however, the paint gradually wears off, and 
she shines forth ns bright as ever, until her next lose. 

Sometimes the sun is in too much of a hurry for his 

meal, and does not succeed in getting n firm hold of the 
star he wishes to swallow for his dinner. ‘The bright 
twinkler breaks away from hin, and rushes across tbe 
sky In terror, leaving a shining trail of blood behind it. 
These wounded stars, the Piute astronomer cmphati- 
cally declares, are comets. ‘They are not much hurt, 
he says, and are generally successful in making their 
escape. 
The old Indian's theory saves astronomical students 
an immense amount of thought and study. Orbits, 
right declinations, apogeer anc perihelions ure done 
away. A teacher of astronomy who believes in the 
cannibalism of the sun, and requires no diagrant\ on 
the blackboard, could hardly fail to be popular wth the 
young people. 
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COINCIDENCES. 

No rational person has any belief in blind luck, and 
yet there are fortunate coincidences which almost tempt 
us to believe that some kindly spirits, or angels, with 
a very human sense of humor, occasionally busy them- 
selves with the affairs of men. 

For example, here is an incident which occurred the 
other day in Philadelphia. A lady was visiting an old 
woman who was an inmate of an Aged Woman's bome. 
She found her busy with re-covering a necdlc-book that 
had belonged to her mother. 

‘The frame was made of two or three pieces of old let- 
ters stitched together. The visitor, picking up one of 
these written ecraps, found it to be a memorandum by 
the father of the old woman, of his purchase, seventy- 
five years before, of a quarter of an acre of land in one 
of the hill counties of Pennsylvania. 

The visitor recognized the locality. She had an un- 
cle living in the same county. She wrote to him. The 
quarter of an acre was part of a farm rich In coal. The 
title was examined, and the result was a check for six 
hundred dollars, payable to the order of the poor old 
pauper, who was thus put in posseesion of many little 
comforts for her few remaining days. 

The story is doubtless familinr to our readers of a 
great musician who bought at auction an old folio, and 
one day, noticing a cut in its parchment cover, thrust 
in a knife-blade and found within the long-lost score of 
an ancient mass priceless in value. The carliest manu 
script, too, used in the New Revision of the Testament. 
was discovered by a traveller in an old monastery. 

‘Was it chance which brought the memorandum, the 
score and the manuscript into the hands of the very 
persons who best could put them to their proper uses? 
Is there any such thing as chance in life? 


—_—__+o-____ 


DR. ARNOLD'S ANSWER. 

There is much to be regretted in the apparent lack of 
earnest, manly growth in the youth in schools and col- 
leges. Question the reason for it. You will mect with 
the answer of the old Persian philosophers: ‘“Youth ie 
the only time in which to enjoy life; to enjoy life ie to 
be thoughtless, irresponsible.”” 

Dr. Arnold, whose name is indiasolubly connected in 
the minds of his puptls with whatever is truly pure and 
noble in life, had to meet this want of manly purpose 
in some of hie pupils. 

Many parents had come to him anxfously questioning 
if he were not teaching his pupils to be serious, and de- 
priving them of the natural galety of youth. : 

Tt was in one of those beautiful sermons preached ia 
{he little chapel a Rugby—around which cluster a9 





wo 
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many tender recollections—that the reply came; a re. 
ply never to be forgotten by those who heard it. 

«There is a great deal of confusion and a great deal 
of folly in the common notions of the gaicty of youth, 
If gaiety mean real happiness of mind, I do not believe 
that there is more of it in youth than in manhood. . . . 
Cheerfulness and thoughtleesness have no necessary 
connection; the lightest spirits, which are indeed one 
of the greatest carthly blessings, often play around the 
most carnest thought and the tenderest affection, and 
with far more grace than when they are united with 
the shallowness and hardness of him who js, in the 
sight of God, a fool. It were a strange notion that we 
could never be merry without intoxication, yet not 
stranger than to think that mirth is the companion only 
of folly or of sin.” 

ge 
TELLING RETORTS. 

A lawyer’s duty to his client may compel him to 
aubject a wilnens to a severe cross-examination. But 
he should be courteous, and if he ie not, he has no rea- 
son to complain should a witness retaliate with a tell- 
ing retort. 

The late Benjamin F. Hallet, of this State, was a good- 
hearted man, but sometimes he would let his profes- 
sional zeal carry him beyond the line which separates | 
the browbeater from the cross-examiner. He was once | 
exumining Dr. Whittemore, whose testimony was not | 
helpful (o Hallet’s client. 

“Now, doctor, I want you to remember that you are 
testifying under oath,” eald Hallet several times, and in 
a way to nettle a witness. 

As the doctor, having finished bis testimony, was 
leaving the stand, Hallet remarked, testily,— 

“Well, sir, you have contrived to manage your case 
pretty well!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hallet,” replied the doctor, seeing 
his chance, “‘perbaps I might return the compliment if 
I were not testifying under oath.” 

Hallet, who was often the target at which shots were 
made, was ouce severely hit by his friend Edward So- 
hier, a noted wit of the Boston bar. The ant!-slavery 
men were exceedingly bitter in their criticisms of Hal- 
let, who in early life had sympathized with their views, 
but subsequently became their active opponent. 

One morning, just after an anti-slavery meeting, 
wheve Hallet had been severely criticised, he met Mr. 
Rohier. ‘Did you notice how outrageously the aboli- 
Uontsts abused me, last night? Why, they even called 
me ‘Judas Iscariot !”"" 

“Well,” replied his friend, ‘‘of course, that can make 
no difference to you ; but what would Judas say?” 
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“BEATING” OR “FLAPPING.” 

Probably no audience in the world is so critical as 
the Tlouse of Commons. If a member, forgetting the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, “Don’t quote Latin, 
and sit down when you are through,” should be guilty 
ofa false quantity while making a Latin quotation, a 
score of voices would immediately correct him. 

Burke once used the Latin word vecfigal, and pro- 
nounced it vecttgal. Instantly Lord North, whose ad- 
ministration Burke was criticieing, shouted “recfigal, us 
amid the cheers ofthe House. 

One of the few members who can address the House 
in the higher flights of oratory {s John Bright. But 
even he, great as he is as an orator, is forced tu be 
careful how he encounters the critical sense of the 
Tlouse, which is always watchful. 

One of Mr. Bright's moat eloquent speeches was hie 
appeal against the continuance of the Crimean War. It 
contained the following paseage: 

“The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the 
land; you may almost hear the beating of his wings.” 

‘The peroration, of which that sentence was a part, 
was listened to in impresatve silence. The “beating of 
the wings” would have been audible, could it have oc- 
curred. But Mr. Cobden, who was nervously appre- 
hensive an to the reception of the specch, said to Mr. 
Bright, ufter its delivery, “Mad you said flapping in- 
stead of beating, we should have laughed at once.” 

‘The incident shows Mr. Bright's fine critical sense, 
which prompts him to use the best word in the right 
place. It also suggests to young speakers that the 
ability to choose the proper word is one which should 
be acquired, even if it takes days and nights of prac- 
tice. 











Se 
TESTING HIS EYES. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense written 
about the power of the human cye over wild beasts. 
An incident occurred, during the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Malay peninsula, which shows the 
fallacy of this popular notion. 

Among other sights, the duke was shown a magnifi- 
cent black leopard, confined ina cage. The beast, one 
of the fiercest and most beautiful creatares of the Malay 
Jungles, was crouching. 

A doctor, attached to the duke’s suite, who had been 
talking about the power of the human cye to subdue 
wild animals, thought he would give a practical illus- 
tration of the theory. 

Going up to the cage, he gazed steadfastly into the 
dilating eyce of the savage leopard, hoping to intimidate 
it. For a few moments the leopard bore the stare. 
Then, without the slightest warning, he sprang at the 
doctor. A growl, adash, a shriek, and the man stag- 

gered back into the arme of his friend: 

‘With his cap torn off and his cheek laid open, he de- 
parted a sadder and a wiser man. Nothing but his cap’s 
peak saved his magnetic eye from the claws of the in- 

fariated beast. 








A ROYAL ARTIST. 

A London firm announces a holiday book for the 
coming Christmas, which will contain a serics of 
chromo-lithographs from water-color paintings, exc- 
cuted by the Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen Vic- 
torla. The work will be entitled ‘The Birthday 
Book,” and the illustrations will consist of flower- 
pleces, cach representing one of the months. The 
printing of the pictures in color is now going on in 
Leipsic. This is a long process, as some of the plates 
will have to pass under the press seventeen or eighteen 
umes. 

‘Whatever a Princess does in the way of art can hard- 
ly fall to be praised by her friends and courtiers. The 
public has been aseured that these pictures of the Prin- 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


dollars for a “Birthday Book” will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to judge for itself, and the Princess will have the 
advantage of reading the comments of impartial critics 
upon her work. 

No human life can be happy without an employment. 
This high-born lady is fortunate in having found one by 
which she can give pleasure to others, and can redeem 
her own life from inanity and waste. 








or 
TO AUTHORS. 
One Thousand Dollars Offered. 


For many years no effort has been spared to obtain 
superior short stories for the Companion. The most 
accomplished and entertaining pens have been em- 
ployed, and exceptional prices have been paid for such 
contributions. 

‘This endeavor 
ful, as our 
diligence. 








been more than ordinarily success- 
ers can testify. It has cost unremitting 
and a large 3 but it has 















tainty from even the most promising sourc: 

For this reason we wish to attract new writers to our 
columns, and to obtain, if possible, a collection of short 
stories of superior in st; stories vivid in incident, | 
pointed, having a practical purpose that is intensified 
by humor or pathos, and that will leave a right impres- 
sion upon characte 

In the hope of securing these results we make the ex- 
traordinary offer of 















$500 for the best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the best Short Story for Girls. 


These stories must be written for the Companion ; 
must not exceed 3,500 words, each, in and 
must be sent to us on or before Decembe: , 1881 
1 to win the prizes offered 
will be purchased by us at liberal rates, if th 
it, and are adapted to the of the 
ach Manuscript must be accompanied Pe the name 
and address of the writer in a se nvelope, which 
will not be opened by us until : sion bas been 
made. 
For more definite particulars, se: nd for circular to 

Eprror Youru’s ComMPANIon, 

41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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A RACE. 


Daniel Webster's first appearance in public was when 
he was carried into the old meeting-house to be chris- 
































speech is not reported. The Rev. Jonathan Searle per- 
formed the ceremony. Though kind and courteous, his 
manners were pompous, and he exacted due homage 
from his people. A tri-cornered cocked hat, powdered 
wig, knee-breeches, black silk stockings, knee and stioe 
buckles set off his dignified person, which when in the 
pulpit was also arrayed in bands and gown. After the 
g the pompous clergyman became the victim | 
of a ludicrous accident, which Mr. Webster used to re- | 
late, it having been told him by a person who saw it: 

A Mrs. Cl 























y was present. She was a dressy woman, | 1 
rge bonnet with a long veil, and trimmed | 
erous ribbons and feathers, She was walking 
across the church green, by the side of the stately pas- 
tor, when a flaw of wind Whirled her bonnet from her 
and carried it down the hill 
atone to the pompous pastor, 
pone 

purteous tinkstor walked ater the whirling 
bis dignity would. permitugeBnt bis 
pid enough to allay the lady's anxiety. 
nd sir,” she said, appealingly, ‘do stop my 
bonnet, it will be ruined! 
‘The parson accelerated h 
the 



























strides so as to clutch at 
bonnet as it bung on a twig. But a fresh gust 
tehed it away, and a louder appeal bade hitn hasten 
to its rescue. 

“0 reve shall I do? 
hasten, or I shall Jose my bonnet.” 
The minister still continuing to walk, though with 
rapid gait, the nervous woman lost both her temper 
and her respect. 











80 good as to 
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you lazy goose!” she shouted, “why 
don’t you run?’ anger 
pression, but this will look better on pape 

‘The disturbed clergyman, spurred on t 
temper, ran for the bonnet, his gown streaming in the 












wind. "The hat took advantage of its libert it 
whisked and whirled and evaded the poor mi if 
bent on prolonging the ludicrous sight. He beat in the 
race, however, and restored the bonnet, somewhat the 





worse for its flight; but the frantic woman found some 
compensation in the fact that the clergyman’s por:pous- 
ness Was quite as much demoralized as the bonnet. 
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“IN eR SAW THE LIKE.” 
Men should be careful not to use useless expletives, 
if they would successfully rebuke profane swearers. 
Old Parson S., of Connecticut, had a man ploughing in 
his field, and went out to see how the work was getting 
on. The ground was very stony, and every tme the 
plough struck a stone the ploughman took occasion to 
swear a little. 

















“Look here,” cried Parson 8., “you must not swear 
that way in m. 
“Well, [reckon you'd swear, too,” 
you had ‘to plough such a stony fic 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mr. 8. 
you!” 

So the parson took hold of the plough, but he ver: 
soon had considerable trouble with the stones. As 
stone after stone caught the ploughshare, Mr. 8. ejacu- 

i 





id the man, “if 
this."" 
Just let me show 

















time a stone stopped his 
Ax soon as he had ploughed around 
, he stopped and said to the man,— 

There, now! You see I can plough without swear- 











ed 
ry time the 
w the like,’ 


“But I guess it's pretty near as bad to li 
the man, ‘and you told a dozen o’ lies. 
plough stra 

















The ps 
workman's were profane, but they did not show an ir 
reverent spirit. 


rson’s cjaculations were as unnecessary as the 
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PRONUNCIATION OF * 

Some of our 
tion to the follo 
of 


Ninety-nine out of ¢ 
say institoot instend of titute, doot 
fect rhyme to the word beauty. ' They will call new and 
news, noo and noos—and so on through the dozens and 
hundreds of similar words. Not a dictionary in the 
English langitage authorizes this. 

In student and stupid, the ‘uv has the same sound as 
in cupid, and should not be pronounced stoodent and 
stoopid, as so many teachers are in the habit of sound- 
ing them. 

Itis a vulgarism to calla door a doah—as we all admit 





aders may thank us for calling atten- 
ing suggestion as to the pronunciation 














Northerners will 
for duty —a per- 





ery hundred 
























Southern, that’s the only difference. 
When the London Purch wishes to burlesque the 
pronunciations of servants, it makes them call the duke 








cess Beatrice are “charming.” That small portion of 
the public which can afford to pay twenty-five or fifty 


the doo! 
York Weekly Review, 








tened. Doubttess his voice was heard, though his lt 


a 
—is it not as much of a vulgarism to call a newspapera | hury Watch, and give free a burnished steel Watch 
noospaper? One vulgarism is Northern and the other | Chain, with Pendant. Also, a beautiful Patent Velvet 


he tutor the tooter, and a tube a toob,— ew 
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Horsford’s Acta Phosphate 
IN LOSS OF APPETITE. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is used with great success 
Im languor, loss of appetite and hypochondria, — [Com, 
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Halford Sauce, the relish of the world. Do not let 

any one sell you a poor article in place of it. (Com, 
+ 


How Women Would Vote. 

Were women allowed to vote, every one in the land 
who has used Dr, Pierce's “Favorite Prescription” 
would vote it to be an unfailing remedy for the diseases 
Peculiar tohher sex. By drugeists. [Com, 

| 





‘Too much eantion cannotbeexereleed, espectally in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint, All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their p fon, areopen to this objection. 
stle’s Mik Food fs the only food known to us requir- 
ing only tater, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician aboutit before 
going to the country or seashore. [Com. 


TO YOUNG MEN weer Soi earn 
3-cent d-cent stamps to F. Keppy, ‘, Engineer, Bridgep 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Siiaztys 


Full corpsof teachers. Instruction thorough, 
Celicge, Preparatory, tustiinee and Selentine courte 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy 
ith. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 | 

students. Instruction thorough. | 

ve eligious influences the best. 
penses very low. Ternis open 


Jan’y 4, Ap! wand ss J. B.T. MARSH, 


IMPORTANT “TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CAL ENA of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE. Apply to E. TOURJE 

Music Haul, Boston, Mass. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
_{Mention this 


_ THE B BEST eran 


For cleaning Sil Gold and eens | 

welry, Pearls 2 Chains, &,, 

e Indexieal Silver S 

Fine Toilet Soaps 2) ct 
ROBI 









































become. so Thoroughly cstablished in public favor 
that were it not for the ‘etfulness of people, it would 
not be necessary to call attention to its power to cure 
consumption, which is scrofula of the lungs, and other 
blood diseases, as eruptions, blotches, pimples, ulcers, 
and “liver complaint.” 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of ride 
The sport Is better than swinming or 































alogne with price-listand full infor- 
ation. 


7B POPE M’'F’G CO., 


ashington Street, Toston, Mass, 





Le 
T now use no other 
nes in all chronic derange~ 
and bowels. I know of 
J. A. MILLER, M. D. 









or cathartic med 
omach, live 
Deeg that equals the 











THE WATERBURY WATCH 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


MATTOON, ILL., Sept. 5, 1881, 
PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, 
nts.—The two Waterbury Watches ordered were 




















received in good c nd have kept accurate time 
since. All wl hem are surprised by their beauty, 
Yours trul: WM. F. DEAL 





‘ambridgeport, Mass., will interest many who wish to 











own one of these wonderful Waterbury Watches. Ifwe 
had room, we could fill a column with testimonials of the 
same characte 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., Aug. 9, 1881. 
PERRY MAson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs—I have ber on carrying one of the Waterbu: 
ches for the last (19) ninéfeen months, and am we 
satisfied with it. 

Have run it 
and it 








side watches that cost ten and t 
keptas good time and in some 






ases 





better. 
It is a wonder to me that so good a watch can be made 





on mine has kept 
r abused it, but have 
ould had it cost mea 


for the money, but I think one 
good time is pecause Lhave ne 
given it justas good care as I 








high price, Yours re: speotfully, 
S. RIcHARDSON. 
607 Main a Canelinenere: Mass, 
P.8.—During that time I have not laid ont anything 





for repairs, and it is now so far as I can see as good as 
ne 








We have just renewed our contract whereby we can 
| continue to furnish this eclebrated Watch as per 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘We will send to our subscribers on receipt of $3.5 
7 3-cent stamps the celebrated Stem Winding V 


Lined'Case for the Wateh. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 











Pay Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, 












and others 
recommend 
them. 


Puamea eee wer known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Hiflen, © Hevolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Ins. Catalogue, 


POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCIN 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 
hers, 
OF ‘ALL 





































KIN Ds, 
without 


stamp for eireular 
lst. CHAS. W. COPE 
Boston, 





and delicate 
gathered yio- 
lets Js exhaled by this deli- 





cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re= 


COLGATE’ | odor ot teat 
VIOLET |e" ow 


Toilet Water, | vena 
AMERICAN ARMS d 














‘treet, 
Boston, Mass. 






FOX'S PATENT, 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to, be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side, pattern and penetra: 
tion they eannot be sur) Prices from $45 to $150. 
Send stamp for r Catalogue mentioning the ‘ompanton. 


















Pearl’s White Glycerine 
Rr netrates the skin without in- 
udicates all Spots, Im- 

and Disco! loratfons, 








puritle 











Givesa elther within or upon the Ski 
ving it smooth, soft, pliabl 
Permanently For Sunburn, Prickly, Heat, 


BEAUTIFUL Chapped,Rough,Chafed § 
Conrelestn. is the best sn the world 
3 f : 








y City, 
votd yall” Druggi: 


,f£00D MUSIC. — 


0 New Pieces words and Music for 20 cents. We 
h to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
s Including the vocal gems from the Comic Op. paras 











P 
of aay IVETTE, THE MASCOT and BILL 


AYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together w ith 
etc., and all for 20cts. 
Post: nps taken. 

39 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Satisfaction quarante: 
L. HATIAWA 








For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM Lies a PRONES 


SKIRT! ‘SUPPOR ER. 
tr Is NoT cette at 4 
Trecentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


DR. WARNER’S 











The following letter from a prominent druggist of CG 0 R A L I N E G 0 R 8 E T 8 : 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com 
fortable, and is notaffected 





Hip Corsets, 

Je by leading mer- 
chaclas evareat wurthe 
less imitations boned with 
cord. Warner Bro’ 


872 Broadway, N, 


Thitconl seme, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


ASTHMA, 
Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


This remedy has been used in thousands of 
the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is offered to the public with full 
confidence inits merits. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious: properties whatever, and an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. 

















Send to Jos. BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for pampblet containing description of its 
merits. 


CHASE’S 
LIQUID 


GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 





PUBLISHERS YouTH’s COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Druggisis, 
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For the Companion. 


OUR LIFE IS WORK. 


Ah! true it {s, the time for labor here 
sing and our days are fe 
the happy simile, the tear, 
weets of youth we soon review! 
The time is short indeed, nor found again 
‘The dark or sunny side, past Joy or pain. 







Then let us not retain one gloomy thought 
Nor iss the meaning of God's wondrous plant 
But make cach day with some good actions fraught, 
ble lives—do all the xood We can? 
Dwell on the constant mereles we receive, 
And star with hope the pattern that we weave! 











Gather in grains the manna day by day, 
Of happiness that none may surely : 
Each hour improve; then pass froni carth away 
Liky some tived clilld that softly falls ase 
To wake In house whose fashion 1s divi 

Aud see our record on its bright walls shine! 
GEORGE BANCKOFT GRIFFITIL 


—__+er 
For the Companion. 
TWO SCENES. 

A bitter quarrel took place not a great while 
ago in a religious society concerning a church 
building of value. The congregation had divided 
in consequence of dissension about some trivial 
formula in the service, and there was as much 
bitter jealousy as usually animates family or church 
quarrels. The cry of both sides was for justice, 
and it was loud and vindictive. 

At a general conference the question of this 
property was brought forward. One party took 
possession of the church, and the other tried to 
put them out. If no blows were actually struck, 
there was a good deal of shoving, and enough 
wrathful looks und words to qualify the whole as- 
semblage fora police-station, rather than for a 
house devoted to the worship of the meck and 
lowly Jesus. 

In,the afternoon the conference broke up, and 
the railroad express train was filled with the an- 
gry combatants. Nota word was exchanged be- 
-tween them. Some sense of shame kept them 
from loud-mouthed quarrels in public, yet so deep 
was the feeling of injustice that it was impossible 
for the disputants to offer friendly greetings. 

Suddenly there was a crash. A terrible breath- 
less silence followed, and then shricks, cries and 
groans. Acollision had occurred. Two of the 
passengers in one car were killed, and three or 
fonr children seriously hurt. 

a& moment those who were unhurt were at 



































a trenticnity—errtring te-chelp othe: otters} Bat the natives are cavesrivcis 





were risking the! to save their 
zmics of the moment before. Their arms were 
about them; they tenderly dressed their wounds. 

Sobbing women flung open their trunks, and 
tore their fincry into strips for bandages. One 
man, who had been the most virnlent of them all, 
held in his arms the child of the leader of the 
other party, on whom that very morning he had 
heaped terms of opprobrium, all, as he declared, 
“in the cause of justice.” 

He straightened the little mangled limbs with a 
touch as gentle as its mother’s would Lave been, 
and when it dicd carried it to its father with the 
tears running down his cheeks. 

“Brother, forgive me!” he said, as he laid it in 
his arms. 

Betore the face of dea 











h, how paltry seemed the 
little formula and the miserable money for which 
they had quarreled and forzotten their Master. 

A Christian may be mistaken as to what is 
“justice” to himself, but he never can mistake 
what is the merey and love to his brother which 


Jesus taught. 
+40 - 


AN IRISH EVICTION, 


Some of the evictions of Irish tenants for the 
non-payment of rent for their houses and farms 
are much more sensational than any which the 
imagination of the dramatist has put upon the 
stage. One of these scenes from real life is de- 
scribed by the Irish correspondent of the New 
York Times, as follows: 


At carly noon a strong force of cavalry, infan- 
try and police moved along the highroad. In the 
rear of the little army there followed a number of 
bailitfs and “general utility men,” carrying crow- 
bars, pickaxes, sledge-hammers snd ladders. 

They were en route to the residence of a widow 
woman named Holden, who was a tenant on the 
property of Mr. Boyd, whose son was shot dead 
one Sabbath afternoon some time ago while driv- 
ing along the road with his father, who at the 
time escaped with his life as if by a miracl 

When the widow’s house was reached, it was 
seen that ‘No surrender” was the order of the 
day, and that there was tough work to be done. 

The sheriff knocks at the door of the cottage 
and demands possession by virtue of the Queen’s 
writ to him directed. There is no response from 
within save a derisive shout from the crowd of 
asants grouped around the line of mili 

Allis as silent within the cottage as if it were 
deserted. 

At a sign from him his men advance and set to 
knocking in the door with sledge-hammers and 
crowbars 

The first blow of a sledge is the signal for action 
from within.. From an upper window comes a 
deluge of boiling water on the men bencath, who 
drop their implements and run swearing from the 
scalding shower. 

A wild shout of triamph comes from the peas- 
ants. assembled, there is a short consultation 
among the chiefs of the expedition, and the men 
again advance to tho door, 










































THE YOUTHS 


Again the boiling water leaps out at the window 
on their heads, and comes hissing into their faces 
through every space in the gaping door. 

One powerful fellow, who has been badly scalded 
on the shoulders and back, takes up a great stone, 
and, with a giant effort, hurls it against the door, 
which shakes on its straining hinges, but doesn’t 
give way. 

A long and heavy ladder is now used as a “hat- 
tering-ram,” and before some of its impetuous 
blows the enfeebled door groans, gapes still wider, 
and ultimately falls in. 

But this is not much of a gain for the storming 
party, who find themselves face to face with a 
well-built barricade of stones and wood in the 
hall. 

The house is now surrounded by the military 
and police, who have orders to capture the garri- 
son. The bailitl t to work to tear down the 
barricade, and the boiling water docs cruel execu- 
tion upon their heads and faces. 

‘The barricade in the hall is at length torn down 
when new trouble and danger present themselves 
in the form of the widow's stalwart sons and re- 
tainers holding the pass armed with pitchforks. 

The bayonets are ordered up. A party of po- 
lice, led by an officer, confront the men with the 
pitchforks, upon whom the oflicer calls to surren- 
der or take the consequences. 

They won't surrender, they say, and they don't 
care for the consequences, and saying this they 
take up a strong position on the stair-landing. 

“Prepare to charge,” says the oflicer to his nen, 
and the bayoneted rifles drop to the regulation an- 
gle for charging purposes. 

“Charge!” shouts the officer, and away go the 
bayonets up the staircase. 

There is a steugzle, short and sharp, and when 





















































it is over the men on the landing are in custody 
and disarmed. They are handcutfed and led out 
prisoners of war. 

The process of clearing out every article of fur- 
niture is now begun, and when it is completed the 
woman of the house and her daughter alone re- 
main. 

They refuse to cross the threshold, which the 
law requires to be done, otherwise the entire pro- 
ceeding would be abort The end of it is that 
the widow and her daughters are carried outvide 
the threshold, and then the legal process is com- 
pleted. 

















—+o— 
A STRONG-SMELLING FRUIT. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men that 
what is one man’s poison is another's meat and 
drink, Mr. Wallace, the naturalist, in his “Malay 
Archipelago,” says that the durian is the king of 
fruits, and theorange the queen. On the contra- 
-y,an American lady, who has resided long in 
British Burmah, says that no fruit in India is 
comparable with a good apple. 

There is just the ditienlty about eating the du 
an that there is about tasting Limberger chees: 
aman must first overcome his sense of smell in 
order to eat it. Even Mr. Wallace says of the 
durian’s odor, that “with it come watts of flavor, 
that call to mind cream-cheese, onion sauce, 
brown sherry, rongrnities.”” Another 
writer compares Its peculiar smell to that of a 
brick-kiln when in tull burning. 



































vert of it, and 
some Europeans, whose sense ot smell it has ten- 
porarily destroyed, declare the durian to be like 
rich buttery custard flavored with almonds, 
When over-ripe the odor is futid, and yet some 
palates enjoy it even then. 

An Englishman, residing at Penang, once dined. 
a high official on his way to his Fnzlish home. 
Among other delicacies, an over-ripe durian was 
placed on the table. The guest, on being pres 
to taste it, declined, saying,— 

“It may have been very good last season, but if 
you will excuse me, I would rather not yveuture on 
it now.” 

A learned gentleman once tried to confute an 
atheist. He bade him reflect, just as an acorn fell 
on the unbelicver’s head, that if the acorn had 
been a pumpkin, it would have cracked his skull. 
“Sce, my friend,” said the gentleman, “the e 
dence not only of a Creator, but of a beneficent 
Providence, in the fact that only small nuts and 
fruits are permitted to grow on trees!" 

Like many other well-meant arguments, the 
reasoning is contradicted by facts. The durian is 
as large as a man’s head, and is covered with sharp 
spines. It grows upon a large tree, something 
sunilar to the walnut. When ripe it falls, and if 
it should strike any one, it would break his head. 
‘The natives, knowing the danger of a blow froma 
falling durian, stretch nets under a tree growing 
in a populous place, s0 as to catch the ripe fruit 
when it falls. 

So hard is the rind that a heavy knife is r 
to open the durian. Inside there are tive div 
each containing three secds as big as chestnuts. 
Surrounding these is a rich thick cream, which 
some persons like intensely, and others dislike as 
intensely. But he who first tastes must hold his 
nose, or his stomach will refuse the custard. 

a 
TAMED. 

Some of us have scen tame seals, and remember how 
docile and interesting they can be. A tame walrus ia a 
much bigger pet, and not quite so interesting, though, 
it may be, more capable of learning bad habits, The 
Victoria (British Columbia) Colonist rays that the 
Spanish bark Odulia, recently from Liverpool, had on 
board a tame walrua, or sea-lion. 


‘This animal was captured by Capt. De Aborti 
teen years ago, while cruising in Behring Straits, 
was then a “pup,” was trained by him, and has been 
his constant companion on all his voyages ever since. 

He is called “Senor,” and answers to hix name or toa 
blast from a silver whistle blown by his master; but if, 
blown by any one elxe, he pays not the slightest atten 
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an old toper, and 


Tle is as passionately fond of becr 3 
siona hax become genteelly “tight” from 






avily. 

When caught he. welghed nineteen pounds, but he 
now turns the acaleat four hundred and eleven and one- 
half pounds, has two cnormons tusks, measures six 
feet three inches at the girth and is cicht feet four 
inches long. Ax the captain good-naturedly remarked, 
nw he showed the brute tos few visitors, he {6 becom. 
ing “one My nooxance.” 

In bright weather he #leepsin the sun on deck. Dur- 
Ing heavy gules he resorts to a kennel, but when the 
weather is calm he leaps overboard and aportaabout the 
ship for houra, catching and eating fish. When tired 
of swimming he {a hauled on board in a great fron bas- 
ket. 

On one occasion, off the Cape of Good Tope, a great 
shark tackled Senor, laying hold of one of his paws and 

















biting off two of his tocs, but Senor dived, and coming 





COMPANION. 


up under the shark's Belly, mpped him up with one 


thrust of his great tuske and devoured him with eavage 
cries of delight und satisfaction. 

He is very fond of the captain, and when the latter 
has been absent from the ship a day or two he maniferts 
his uneasiness by a thundering noise, not unlike the 
sounds that might be emitted by two or threescore of 
dogs barking in chorus. 

Nenor is perfectly docile, allows himself to be patted 
on the head, and is very susceptible to kindness. 


+ 
For the Companion. 


EARLY FROST. 


While pleasant slumb 
The cloudless night w 
And starseleamne, thi 

Tn robes of kumbent 

While aretie fairie: h highland lair 
Came softly tripping through the shiwlows gray, 

And blew their chilly breath along the air, 
Untlits Hingering heat was swept aw 
now, when morning fires burn 

We know a Winter spirit has be 
i sun Is shining ¢ 

Frowing hear the meadow lane 

hls feet, while passinye switt and light, 

Maye lett thelr dainty prints of perfcet white. 

ADDISON F, BROWNE. 























raled go many eyes, 
with quiet tread; 
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urrayed the sk 






























— te) 
THE OLD SECRETARY. 


It was an old-fashioned writing-desk, and stood in an 
old-fashioned room of a New Hampshire farmhouse. 
Its curious ttle drawers and pigeon-holes, and its pol- 
ished surface, set off by shining brass handles, eug- 
gested a history. It had served the family for a hup- 
dred years, and was now a fashionable piece of furni- 
ture. 

But some twenty years ago the old scerctary was not 

) zed ax it is nuw. Ft was onl 7 
old desk,” and was turned over to tl 
for a playh i ued it. Tte cosey. pige 
holes and little d e delightful places for their 
dolls and p hhings. But one di while a doll was 
Deing dressed, a stnall drawer was pulled so suddenly 
open as to come out entirely. 

f the litle maiden xpled a crumpled 

in the re 6. Drawing it out, 

dd to find ita fifty dollar bill, on the Bank 
hton, M. shusetts. 

Mardly crediting her eycr, the little miss hurried 
down stairs to astonish the family at what she had 
found. No one could account for its being in that 
anxiously awaited the father's return 
















































Iso surprised. Putting on hie thinking-cap, 
‘alled the fact that xome forty years before, 
1, his father had lost a fifty dollar bill, 
ed in a mysterious manner, and though 
the house was searched, it was not found. 

Suspicion had fallen on a hired man, who had aud- 
denly left, afew days before the bill was missed. .A8 
there wax no direct eviv to support the charge of 
theft, the matter was dropped, butin the old farner's 
mind the man was branded ax a thief. 

But the more important question was would the bank 

Ce is its old issues had been called in 
Ina day or two the father dat the 
ed the old bill and told its story The 
ident was the only person connected with the 
bank who had ever seen a bill of that issue. He war 
ised and intereste nd delighted the farmer's 
heart by giving in exe for it tive new ten dollar 
ills. 

‘The old scerctary, therefore, whiapers an important 
lesson, It warns that the mere loxa of money, though 
the loss able, should net tempt ae to sus. 

yMe person of Kte: From every one of its 











Tt had die: 
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shining b handles is reflected the text, ¢ ) 
thinketh no evil Jas, carclers persons are seldom 
ch. riers 





a. 
A GIRL’S TACT AND COURAGE. 
The Revolution of 1776 not only tried men's souls, 
but the women's also. Many ancedotes are still told 
which illustrate the tact and courage of the noble wom. 
en, who sacrificed much to the colonies’ independence. 
One of these ancedotes, the scene of whieh is laid in 
Flatbush, New York, shows the strong #: 
girl of sixteen for the patriot’s cause and her cou! 
exhibiting it. 














age in 


King's County, Long Island, was for a long time, dur- 
ing the war, occupied by the British, Sold 
quartered upon the inhabitants, to whom polic 
fore, dictated a wise retic ax to their sympatl 
Dut one girl would not 
her mother often chee 

One day a line of artillery wagons was pa 
driver of the foremost wagon, anxious to avoid n mud- 
hole, turned hit horeea upon the sidewalk in front of 
her bouse. 

course, all the other drivers would follow his lead. 
wold girl, determined to prevent this 
tien, rushed out of the house and so frightened 
ich followed that the horses overturned the 
re Was antorm, Which required the pres. 
of the mother to allay. 
itan old Germ 


















































hed to one of the 
and laughed 





ommetia!” he xnld, 
she k dese big 
tack him wis a broomatick ! She's 








otwithstanding the presence of the British troops, 

atriotic citizens of King's County leaned large 
sume of money for the advancement of the American 
cause. An agent went around secretly collecting the 
money, ax his life would have been taken if he had been 














shit. 
One day, the girl's mother waa counting out a rum of. 








gold to this ag Looking up, she saw a British offi. 
cer enter the door-yard. 

“Femmetia,” she said to her daughter, “hurry out 
and meet that oflicer, and don't let him come in this 
room as you value your life. Don’t fail us now, child.” 

The daughter obeyed. She met the officer and war 
so entertaining that he did not seck to enter the house 
until atter the money had been gathered and the agent 
hidden. It was the first and last ime that her mother 
complimented her for entertaining a British officer. 


oo eee 
WHAT FOLLOWED. 

‘Those who know nothing of the nature of chemicals 
should not experiment with them on human aubjecta, 
A lady's experience with nitrate of silver humorously 
seta forth the danger. Tier cook seemed to be thought- 
ful and anxious: 


“What is the matter, cook?” I asked kindly, “have 
you a headache?” 

“Oh no, ma'am,” she replied; “but shure it’s such a 
misforttne to have white cyebrows, Pat ia always 
tasin’ the life out of me about thim., Tf T could only 
turn thim black, now; but they aay that hair-dye turns 
them green.” 

Instantly I remembered that about a month ago the 
doctor had burnt out my throat with nitrate of silver, 
and had spilt some on the carpet. Thad looked through 
my chemistry to nee what would remove the stain, and 
had read that nitrate of silver was the principle of all 
dark hair-dyes and indelible inks. 

Happy thought—why wonld not nitrate of silver, 
pure and almple, work wonders on cook's evebrowa? 
offered my services to cook, and they were delightfally 
accepted. 

Ro T went down to the drug etore, bought ten grain 
of nitrate of silver, and first tried it on a plece of cloth, 
but it did not blacken worth a cent. 



































I went back to the druggist to inquire the reason, and 


SEPT. 29, 1881. 


he told me, thinking that I wanted §t to mark bandker. 
chicfs with, that [must fron it off with a hot fron. But 
still, tomnake sure, 1 told him to put in thirty grains 
more, thus making forty grains in all. 

Tthea went home, took a tooth-bruah and anointed 
cook's cychrows with six coats, but still they would 
not turn black; so, a# 4 last resort, I took a hot iron 
and ironed them down. 

‘Then, ax | bad spilt the atuff all over her forehead 
and down her nose, 1 scrubbed it off with potassium 
iodide, for fear the sun might turn it black. 

thing happened that day, although cook eaid that 
her face burned her; but the next morning when she 
woke up she did not have a sign of an eyebrow left, 
and her forehead and nose were one dreadful, smarting 
Dlister. She wept and said— 
Shure, me beauty. ix spoilt entirely" and I was 
fully frightened for fear ft might catinto her brain. 
So I few down to the druggist and confeseed all, my 
fears included. 

He consuled me, gave me rome salve, said there was 
no danger of cither the nitrate of silver or the potas- 
sium jodide enting into her brain, and that ber eye- 
brows would grow out again in about three months. 


—_ ++ -__ 
BURNS’ “BLUE-EYED LASSIF. 
Lovers of Burna will be pleased to read the following 
description of the lady who called forth bis song of 
The Bluc-Eyed Lassie.” The poct was occasionally 
a visitor at the manse of the Rev. Mr. Jeffrey, minister 
of Lochmarben, One of the daughters of this good 
man, named Jean, happened to do the honors of the 
ble upon the poet's first visit. 
of awcet, winning man- 

















































hove all, a pa js 
Burns was charmed with her artless manners, and 
particularly with her “twa sweet een.” 

‘The next morning at breakfast he presented ber with 
the rong Which he little dreamed was to give her im 
Tt wit the song of “The Blue-eyed Lassie.” 

rd lassie, captivating the heart of Mr. 
a young merchant from New York, 
nd soon removed from the old manse to 





















chant. 

Mrs. Renwick retained much of Burne’s delightful 
portrait of her, even to her maturer yeare. Mr. George 
Thompron, son of the publisher of the music and rong 

of "The Blue-eyed Lassie,” who vinited ber in 1 
and wrote his faiher an account of his interview 
the “twa sweet cen" which go fascinated the poct were 
still clear and full of deep exp:ession; that ehe had 
great suavity ef manners, and much good sense. 

Many atime,” said #he, “have Lecen Burns enter 
my father's dwelling on a cold, night after a long 
ride over the moors. On euch occasions ope of the fam. 
ily would help to disencumber him of his dreadnought 
























and boots, while another brought him a pair of elippers 


and made ‘him a warm dish of tea. 
“Tt waa during these visite that he made bit 
feetly bappy, aud opened his whole soul to us.” 





If per- 


a gs 
WATER. 

Water is 80 common that few persons think of it as the 
most important, factor in the building up and civiliza- 
tion of the world. But water was alro God's builder of 
the world, as we ace it. The rocks were mud and sand 
made by water and laid down by {t, one kind on top of 
another. 

Coal, made of plants, was covered up by water, 80 
that the rotten } ite were kept there and changed to 

Veins of lead, copper, gold, silver, erystale, were 
cracks in the rocks, filled with water that bad these 
precious things dissolved in it, 

Aid water, aa ciers), ground up rocke into 

in Whi h plante van giew, the xen and gtreams. 
helping to do the work, Water builds plants, aud ani- 
nals, too. ‘Three-quartera of what they are made of is 


water, 
When you pay twenty cents for a peck of potatoes, 
you ure really paying fifteen of the cents for the water 
that is in the potatoes, A boy who weighs eighty 
pounds, if perfectly dried up, would weigh only twenty 
pounds, And there could be no potatoes or boy with- 
out water. 

It must dissolve things to make them into pew 
things; and it carries them where they are wanted to 
huild the new things, Tt softens food, and then as wa- 
y blood carries the food to every part of the boily to 
ke nety flesh and bones, that we may grow and have 
a. 






























the Plaats food up into the plant. Water 
man and goods in bouts, and, ag steam, drives 
‘a. It makes the whecls go in his factories. Itis 
worker, and we could not get along without ft. 
And it makes much of the beauty in the world. Ask 
your friend how it docs that.—Anon. 
—__~». 
A FISHING ADVENTURE. 

A hunter once declared it was great sport to hunt the 
tiger, but a very different matter when the tiger hunts 
you. This fishing party in Georgia were certainly suc- 
cessful in hunting the alligator: 

A few days ago a party of men visited the Alapaha 
in xearch of fish, which abound in great numbers in 
that stream, and are easily caughtat thie acason. They 
stirred up advep hole with their poles and aeined out 
hundreds, 

In churning up the water a huge alligator was dis 
turbed in his repose beneath the still waters, and he be- 
gan to make trouble. ‘The tishermen were determined 
to have the fish ora fight. Several of the party went 
into the water to run the alligator out, 

Some of them seized him hy the head, some aboyt 
the body, and some got “tail-hold,” and right out of the 
water they came with the amphibious creature, which 
apy Vas much surprised as disgusted at its own 
weakness and the strength of ite antagoniata, 

Out on the land they came, but iu an instant the ‘gator 
made a grand effort, and, with one stroke of his tail, 
knocked one of the men hendlong back into the water. 
a\t this juncture several of the fishermen jumped on 
the back of the ’gator and held him down until the 
others killed him with theiraxes. ‘The "gator measured 
nine feet in length. After this adventure the fishing 










































went on. 
a eg 
IN A PET. 

There are good elephants and bad elephants. One of 
the bad clase is “Albert,” belonging to one of our 
American menageries. The following account shows 
how he acted when ill-natured at Cleveland: 

While in a passion he scized a good-alzed stone and 
hurled It at Mr. Frank Hyztt, the sssietant manager, se- 
verely bruising that genticman’s left leg. Mr. Hyatt, 
smarting with pain, picked up the stone and with it 
struck “Albert” a_ stunning blow between the eyes, 
producing a noticeable clevation of the hide, 

‘The animal attempted to carry on the warfare, but hie 
human opponent was out of reach a moment later. Mr. 
Hyatt passed the herd of elephants several times during 
the evening and was greeted by ‘Albert’ with a savage 
awinging of his trank, which was taken as a threat that 
hhostllities would be resumed if an opportunity was of- 
fore. 

At Auburn, N. Y., the elephanta were taken down to 
the river fora bath at the conclusion of their evening 
performance in the ring. 

When the keeper prepared to return with his animals 
he found “Albert” in the middle of the deep atream, de- 
termined to continue the bathing at pleasure. 

Persunsion was first tried, and then abuse, but the 
brute realized he had an advantage and “held the fort” 
with indifference. Some time after midnicht be con- 
cluded it wae almost bed-time and coolly walked 
ashore, © © 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY'S TEAM. 
1 think of all the galloping, 
‘The trotting fast and hard, 
‘That I have seen In town or park, 
On track or boulevard, 


No horses ever pawed the alr, 
Or plunged about and ran, 

‘Taking the bit between their teeth, 
As these of Jobuny’s can. 


What color are they? sorrel? roan? 
Chestnut? or dapple gray? 
Excuse me, but ‘tis difficult 
To know just what to say. 


I’m not enough a boraeman to 
Have learned thelr phrases yet, 
But one, I think, is yellow blonde, 

‘The other a brunette. 


Where is their stable? do they have 
‘A manger and a stall? 

One has his room with Johnny, one 
Kooms Just acrows the hall. 


They're not such very patient steeds, 
For both are apt to ery; 

T heard them, too, to-day at lunch, 
Quarrel about their pic. 

But still they’re very spirited, 
‘To neigh, and prance, and run; 

And make for Johnny when he drives 
Plenty of work and fun. 

——_—+e - —— 
For the Companion. 
A WORK-BASKET AND ITS OCCU- 
PANTS. 

It was a red and white Indian basket, with a 
nest for the thimble, and pockets for the spools 
and buttons. 

Mamma gave it to Nelly when she was seven 
years old, and put into it a pretty needle-book and 
pincushion, from her own basket, and some new 
spools, and a piece of wax, and a thimble, and a 
pair of scissors. 

Nelly said she would “keep it as nice as any- 
thing,” and no doubt she meant to, but one day 
she had been struggling with a piece of sewing, 
and had broken one necdle, and lost another, and 
scratched her finger with a third, so she threw 
down her work and rau away to play witldier 
dear doll. 

“I wish she had put me back in the needle-book, 
instead of sticking me in this cushion, and with a 
bit of thread in my eye, too,” said the needle. “I 
shall be twitched away and lost, and she will not’ 
even miss me.” 

“7 shall miss you,” said the needle-book. “My 
head needle was broken to-day, and another lost, 
and now you. My leaves will be empty before 
long.” 

“I, too, wish she had put you in the needlc- 
book,” said the cushion. “I am only meant for 
pins. They know just how far to go, or if they 
forget, their heads stop them. But you needles, 
you sink, sink, sink into my wool and never come 
out. It is not your fault, I know, but it is bad for 
me. I had to be pulled to pieces once, and one 
hundred and fifty-seven needles were found in my 
wool. I was covered with blue then. This red 
and black cover makes me feel like another cush- 
ion.” 

“You and I were mates, made of the same bluc 
silk,” said the needle-book. ‘‘How pleasant it was 
when we lived together in the mamma’s basket. 
Each shared in the work. First a spool, then the 
wax, then the needle, and the scissors, and the 
pins. All helped.” 

“Yes,” said the cushion. ‘I remember it well. 
Those were comfortable times. But this child 
Nelly! One never knows what to expect from 


her.” 
“Expect to be destroyed,” said the thimble, in a 


hollow voice. “Look at me! Trodden on, rocked 
on, bitten, pinched, lost in the ashes, dropped out 
of the window, played with by a kitten”—— 

“Oh, that kitten, how she snarls us!” said the 
spools, in a rage. 

“See the marks of her teeth in my side!” said 
the wax. ‘Somebody sting her, as the bees do.” 

“J’ve a mind to cut off her whiskers,” said the 
scissors. 

“Do it! do it then,” exclaimed the whole com- 
pany. 

“Scalp her,” said the basket. ‘That's what the 
Indians do.” 

“Ob no!” cried the company. 

“As you please then,” said the basket, and fell 
into a gloomy silence. 

“Were you ever in the mamma’s basket ?” in- 
quired the cushion of the scissors. 

“My dear fellow, I’ve been every where,” replied 
the scissors. “I've been in the kitchen, in the 
cook’s drawer. I've cut paper in the play-room 
and been left there and forgotten for my pains. 
T’ve been taken to school. I’ve lain rusting in the 
garden, ages. She took me out to cut a rosebud. 
I was willing enough to go, but when I had cut 
the bud, she dropped me as though I burned her 

fingers, and ran away. I should be there now, if 
Michael had not found ine.” 


““T was left on the window-sill one day,” said 
the wax; “and a dear old friend came to see me 
—a bec. He buzzed round and round me, and 
said he wished he could take me to his hive. I 
wished so too, for I used to live in a hive’—— 

Here, there appeared through the crack of the 
door a soft, furry paw, and then the mate to it; 
then some white whiskers and a little pink nose; 
and, at last, with a bound, that dreadful kitten ! 

Halt-way across the room she stopped in her 
mad career and made a frantic effurt to catch her 
tail. Then, creeping along stealthily, like a pan- 
ther, she sprang at the basket. 

“Please don’t,” said the needle, but it was too 
late, the kitten dragged it away by the thread, and 
after roughly hustling it about awhile, left it ina 
dark corner, and came back for something else. 

The spools she neatly scooped out from their 
pockets, one by one, with her little paw, and raced 
and chased them round the legs of the table, till 
they were hopelessly tangled and knotted. 

Then stretching herself out on the carpet she 
closed one eye and pretended to be asleep, but 
watched the basket with the other eye, in order to 
catch it if it should attempt to run away. 

As it did not, she made another bound at it, 
and alighting on the edge, turned it upside down, 
spilling out all of its occupants. 

This accident alarmed the kitten, so that she 
hastily retired under the table, and stayed there 











some time still watching the basket. 
By-und-by, venturing out warily, she approached 


_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


Seeing no further cause ot alarm, she picked up 
the wax, and, after munching it awhile, scampored 
off with it in her mouth, and frolicked with it 
under the sofa. 

Then she returned and fiercely made war upon 
the pin-cushion, the needle-book, the thimble and 
the scissors. 

If they had been four large, mischievous rats, 
she could not have been more severe with them. 

The scissors alone had the presence of mind to 
do anything. He contrived to cut her small paw 
a little with one of his sharp blades, so that with 
a faint “mew!” she again retreated, and took 
some minutes to carefully lick the injured paw, 
till she considered it well again, when she made 
one more bound at the basket, and this time, as 
luck would have it, turned it right side up. 

Being now somewhat tired, she gazed at it sleep- 
ily for a moment, then stepped into it, curled her- 
self comfortably in the bottom of it, gave a little 
more attention to the wounded paw, and then fell 
asleep, leaving the tip of her little pink rose-leaf 
of a tongue out of her mouth. 

Soon Nelly came in and saw her there. “Why, 
you dear pussy,” said she, “chow well you fit in 
my basket! I'll go right and ask mamma if you 
may have it for your own.” 

“Good news for us,” said the needle-book, as 
Nelly ran away. “Now we may perhaps go back 
to the mamma.” 

“Good news! good news!” echoed pin-cushion, 
wax, scissors, thimble and spools. 





it again. 





The basket said nothing. ANNIE Moore. 


A PERVERSE LITTLE BOY. 


There was a perverse little boy, 


Who amushed every plaything and toy, 


‘Then cried quite perp! 


lexed, 


“What shall me smash next?’” 


And wept for more things to destroy. 





For the Companion. 
“PEEK-A-BOO.” 
. Now, where’s the baby gone? 
All gone away 
Underneath the handkerchief— 
Sweet little May; 
Baby’s eyes are big and blue— 
Almost I see them through— 
‘While we're playing ‘“Peek-a boo,” 
May and I. 


Something atirs the corner white! 
_ Out creep the ringlets bright! 
Baby's lips of rosebud hue 
Bubble o’er with laughter, too, 
‘While we're playing “Peek-a-boo,” 
May and I! 





Se gp 
For the Companion. 2 
HOW THE CHICKENS CAME TO GRIEF. 


The Bonds were tearing down their old house 
and building a new one, and there was no safety 
for any small articles about the yards. 

The flower-beds bad to be given up that year, 
the children couldn’t go barefoot because of the 
nails sticking up in all the loose boards, and the 
chicken-coops had to be put out of the way of fly- 
ing boards, shingles, sticks and bricks. 

They were not so far off but that little wee Cad. 
used to stray out there quite often when the other 
children were all at school, and he felt lonely for 
want of somebody to play with. His mother wes 
glad to have him out of her way for a few min- 
utes, and nobody dreamed of his doing any harm 
out there. * 

Cad loved the little chickens, and one day as he 
sat by the first coop, he took up a dear: little 
chicken and kissed it. 

The chicken squirmed and cried, so Cad held 
the tighter till the chicken kept still. Then he put 
it down, but, strange to say, the chicken didn't 
run at all, just lay still on the ground. 

Cad took up another and loved it in the same 
way, and another, and another, till there were no} 
more he could catch about that coop. 

Then he went to the next one. He hugged all 
the loose ones around that one, and then went on 
to the last one. 





° 


Pretty soon his mother came ont with a dish of 
dough for the chickens. 

There about the first coop lay six dead chickens. 

“Cad! Cad!” she called, “what are you doing 
to the chickens ?” 

“Dess lovin’ ‘em a little,” said Cad, putting 
down another one. 

“Stop! stop! don’t touch another one!” she 
cried out, hurrying to him, and passing the second 
coop, where lay four more squeezed to death. 

“O Cad! what have you done?” she asked, for 
there in the grass about him lay five more. 

“I only dess tissed ’em and loved 'em,” said | 
Cad, honestly ; ‘and dot ‘em to sleep. Wasn't I 
dood? They'll feel better when they have a dood 
long nap.” 

aS ee 

‘WI it's grandma was trying to teach him the 
proper way of handing anything toa person, when 
he asked, “Well, gramma, if you was going to 
hand a wasp, would you hand it by the sting ?” 

tag 

A MOTHER left her little boy a few minutes one 
day. When she came back, be said to her, “I feel 
just like a widow, without you, mamma.” 

———- +0 

Assy, holding a favorite kitty, said, ‘Hark, 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
ACROSTIC OF ANNEXES. 


Annex a letter to the first word required in the para- 
graph for the word required in the second. The an- 
nexed letters, read in their order, show a festival— 
colloquial word for autumn. 





2, To fly; Roman coins. 3, Look!; a resinous sub- 
stance produced by the banyan tree. 4, Smart and 
saucy; 4 Scottish town. 5, A girl; acity. 6, A slight 
obeisance ; the point of a stem frum which leaves ari: 
7, A Babylonish divinity ; an ornament of a high pri 
tuni 8, A thicket (Eng.); a Hebrew musical instru- 

















ment. 9, To proceed; an oriental town. 10, Measure 
in poetry ; a book of the Bible. E.L. BE. 
2. 
CONNECTED SQUARE. 
1 Square. 2 Square. 

1, Part of an egg, 1, Extent. 

2, To revere. 2, A country of Europe. 

3, To become liable to. 3, Wood to bind stakes. 

4, To pull and haul. 4, Trusty. 

5, Wandered. 5, Braved, 


‘The first lines of the squares, connected, will form 
the name of an eminent minister who died on Sept. 30, 
1770. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My first hangs in my whole, ns I scarce need say; 
My second your cook does almost every day. 


a4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Krow tall ad nall ar of krow. 


5. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


The word first defined is found by beheading and 
curtailing the second. As art, e-art-h. 
Example :—Spirituous liquor in soldiers’ garrisons. 
Ans.:—Arrack—B-arrack-8, 
1, An ornamental ground in small particles of fire. 
2, A title in a smooth ornamental aubstance. 
3, A seed-vessel in a poem. 
4, Pine wood in models of perfection. 
5, A song in a snare. 
6, A girl’s name in a flag. 
7, A carnivorous animal in a chance distribution of 
prizes é Sea 
6. 
SOMETHING NRW. 


Arrange the symbols below the central picture in 
such a way that their central letters will spel the ob- 
jects represented by the picture in the middle. 

By taking away'these central letters the remaining 
lotions a be found to spell the pames of the upper 
symbols. 








kitty has got her singing-bag going.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Battle of Antietam. 


BoacotA 
AMAZON 
THIBET 
TauittT 
LaworE 
Errvurt 
OvEssA 
FayroomM 
2 PACIFIC OCEAN H:1DE8 
ADORES CRAVE BAITS 
cOLIN EBaves POSTS 
R18 AVERT VICRs 
PEN NesTS HOODS 
1B sEVER 
o BrPEAR 
ouRES 
HOYLE 


Paciric Ockan Discovery. 


8. B 

Ep 

NED 

Evil 

DineO 

InvraNn 

CounTtEeR 

TunroatA 
BENEDICT ARNOLD. a 
4. Let us, then, be up and doing, 


With a heart for any fate; 
Still achteving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Longfellow. 
Partial answers,—Plato, Herschel, Burns, Washing- 
ton, Titian, Scott, Galileo, Handel, La Fontaine, Ful. _ 
ton, Virgil, Audubon, Carlyle, Whittier, Draper. 


6. BEY 
Prgur 
coaLlUmet 
RADIFOAL 
coBNICE 

guota 

aXe 


1, Market; a city, both in the East and In America. * 











The Susscription Price of the COMPANION Is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
ye 


re 

THE CoMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Moncy-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 





CURED, send the money Ina registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
‘must be notified by Ictter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be fount! on our 
woks unless this 1s done. 


‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to what time your subscription fs paid. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are pald, 
and thelr papers are ordered to Le discontinue, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


—_— 


VARIETY IN YOUR FOOD. 

There is no one standard for food applicable to all 
persons, whether as to kind of food or quantity. Our 
tastes are more or less a matter of education. A taste 
educated in one direction revolts at a taste educated in 
another. Tomatoes, now almost univeraally uscd in this 
country, were rejected with loathing a generatiun ago. 

The French, who led off in eating frog-flceh, are now 
eating horse-flesh—their taste for the latter having been 
developed during the exigencies of the siege of Paris. 
The English have, heretofore, turned with disgust from 
corn (maize), which ia a very ataff of life in this coun- 
try, and, in some of its forms of cooking, a delicious 
favorite. 

It might be well for men generally to have their tastes 
broadened. Some persons are altogether too nice and 
narrow in their preferences for food. It should be re- 
membered that unused functions tend towards com- 
plete cessation. For instance, one of the best preserva. 
tives against consumption is in the ability of the stom- 
ach to digest fat; but the power to digest it may be lost 
te lane Ateneo, the glands ceasing to secrete the neccs- 




















y of food eaten by different per- 

n, in yood health, too, aud In the 
sane ; would be killed by what is essen- 
al tu wc seceee uf another, A hard-worker in the 
open air would starve if restricted to what amply 
suffices for the man whose employment is in-doors 
and sedentary. 

Life could not be sustained in the arctic zone without 
immense quantities of heat-producing food. An Es- 
quimau will eat daily from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
meat, one-third of it fat. He generates so much futer- 
nal heat that he always throws off his coat in his hut, 
where the temperature ranges from freezing down to 
zero, with an outside temperature from 30° to 70° be: 
low the latter point. 

aes 
“A LONG JOURNEY.” 

‘We never may count the pained and trodden hearts 
under the feet of the world’s great caravan. Now and 
then a stray bit of human sentiment like the following 
stops the rough travel for an instant, and then the crowd 
sweeps on. The Detroit Post and Tribune tells this 
ainiple story of a little coffin and its only mourner: 

‘When one of the trains to this city came in at mid- 
night a few nights ago, an old man was found sleeping 
of the seats. 

, old man!” yelled the conductor, “git out of 

; do you hear? This is Detroit. If you’ve gotany 
friends, they'll be looking for you.” 


“Where's Gracie?” 
“Who?” asked the conductor, recovering his official 











voice. 

“Little Gracle—grandpa’s little pet! I brought ber 
with me. Is she there?” 

“] guess be is not wide awake yet,” sald the curious 
passenger. “Suppose you help him to bis feet.”” 

Conductors are experts in helping people to their 

fect, and this one was no exception to the rule. He 
took the old man by the coat-collar and stood him up, 
but he sank down the next moment limp and motion- 
less, Just then a depot-hand came in. 
The baygage.master wants to know what you're go- 
in’ to do with that little deal box over there. He don't 
want any of that kind left over, aud there’s no direction 
on it but ‘Gracie’ ”"—~ 

“That's her!” sald the old man, and he stood up fe: 
bly. “Take me there. We're going a long journey 
Gracie and me; a long, long journey, but it don’t seem 
as if I knew the way right clear.” 

‘They took him {nto the depot and laid him on one of 
the benches and put his carpet-bag under his head, but 
atill he fretted for his “lectle Gracie—his pet,” and at 
last they consoled him by telling him she was resting, 
was asleep, and must not be disturbed. 

The little “box,” with Gracie written upon it in lead. 
pencil, was safe enough with the other, “freight,” and 
the old man slept peacefully at last. Some kind soul 
threw a rug over him near morning, and asked him 
what train he was waiting for, but all the answer he 
made was a feeble “Thank’ce; call ine at sunrise. 
‘We're going a long journey, Gracie and me.” 

‘He was called at sunrise by a voice that none may re- 
fuse, and when a flood of rosy light shone into the 
dreary room he was up and away—gone on his long 
journey. Only the worn-out body was there, and yes- 
terday it was Iald away with “little Gracie” in’ the 
strangers’ lot at Mount Elliott, unknown, yet possibly 
in as “sure hope of agracious resurrection” as if marked 
by thirty feet of monumental clay. 


ane ee 
HAD ENOUGH. 

‘We knew a little boy who used to cry for the red 
peppers that looked so pretty, hung over the old 
kitchen mantel-piece. No explanation nor description 
of their fiery quality could pacify him, and at last his 
parents, wearied out, decided to Ict him taste a little of 
one. That taste cured him. The only crying he ever 





e. 











did afterwards on the subject of red peppers was when 
| he accidentally got too near one. ‘Experience keeps a 
dear school,” etc. A correspondent relates how expe- 
rience cured him of hero-worship. 

When I was a college youth I ventured one day to 
call on a man of some eminence, to whom I had been in- 
troduced. 

He received me with smiles and compliments, and, 
as I left his presence, I was ready to proclaim him the 
most gentlemanly man I bad ever met with; but, after 
I went out, I lingered at the dvor a moment to deter- 
mine whether 1 should call on another great man who 
lived near, and I overheard the polite gentleman I had 
left call his servant and administer to him the most terri- 
ble scolding I had ever listened to in my life for letting 
in that stupid, impudent atripling. 

This cured me of hero-worship and of interviewing 
great men. Since that date I have at times gone to a 
distinguished man’s house with letters of introduction, 
and turned at the door for fear of what might come. 

Sega 
HIS MOTHER'S BANNOCKS. 

The Chinese exalt filial affection intoaworsbip. But 
it fe a question if this exccssive regard does not too 
often increase dackwards—making their great-great- 
grandparents more reverenced than thelr parents. 
‘With us (as it should be everywhere), one of the best 
teats of a young man’s character is his love and respect 
for his own mother: 

‘Thomas Carlyle said, “(No able man ever had a fool 
for his mother.” It is equally true that no man be- 
comes really able who is wanting in this fillal sent. 
ment. Of thia reverence for parents, Mr. Carlyle was 
himself au cminent instance. ‘The portraits he has left 
us of the old people are fall of affection and pathos; 
especially is this true of the sketch of his mother. It 
was written from the heart and glows with the warn- 
cst of genuine sympathy and bigh appreciation. 

Before Carlyle went to Germany to collect materials 
for his ‘Frederick the Great,” he paid a visit to his 
mother at Ecclefechan. Ou reaching the depot at his 
departure, he found a package stuffed in his overcoat 
pocket, and when, on taking it out, he found it to con- 
lain some nice home-made Dumfricsabire bannocks 
which his mother—Just as when he was a little boy at 
school—had stowed away in his pockets, that he might 
use them on the way, he was quite overceme. 

‘The little attention brought back the scenes of his 
childhood with the carly attentions and kindness of his 
mother. His cyes filled with tears and his voice fal- 
tered. This spoke volumes for Carlyle. 


ae 
A BEAUTIFUL VOICE. 


Madame de Staél would have gladly parted with 
some of her wit if she could only have been beautiful. 
It would not be strange if the equally famous ‘George 
Eliot” felt the same hopeless hunger for beauty (forshe 
was a remarkably homely woman). We see how swect 
to her it was to be praised for a grace that is akin to 
beauty. 

This little story about George Ellot is told by a 
Maine lady, who mct the novelist at a hotel in Switzer- 
land, just after “Romola” appeared. One day Mra. 
Lewes was reading aloud in French to a little girl in 
the garden, and the American drew neur to listen to the 
musical tones. Presently Mrs. Lewes glanced at the 
intruder and eaid,— 

“Do you understand?” 

“I do nut care for the matter,” answered the Ameri- 
can; “I only came to listen to your sweet voice.” 

“Do you like it?” said Mrs. Lewes, with some sur- 

rise. 

The American warmly expressed her admiration, 
and George Eliot’s face lighted with pleasure as she 
took her hand, saying. — 

“T thank you. I would rather yod would compll- 
ment my voice than my ‘Romola.'” 

eS 


DROLL IMPERTINENCES. 


‘The impromptu replies of ignorance and wit are 
oftentimes about equal in drollery and unexpected 


point. 

‘A very slight stretch of imagination 46 required to 
depict tie amazement of that inquisitive old xentleman 
of a botanical turn of mind, who inquired of the garden- 
er in one of the public places of promenade,— 

“Pray, my good man, can you inform me if this par- 





| ticular plant belongs to the ‘Arbutus’ family?” when 
F 





he recelved for rept 

“No, alt, It doun't it belongs to the Corporation!” 

‘This same remark applics to that ambitious young 
Indy, who was talking very earnestly about her favor- 
{te authora, when one of the company inquired if she 
liked Lamb. With an indignant tors of the head, she 
anawered that she “cared very little about what she 
ate, compared with knowledg».” 

Doubtless the party who put the question felt more 
amused by the answer than the parish priest did, who, 
observing an Irish girl at play on a Sunday, accosted 
ber with, “Good-morning, daughter of the Evil One,” 
¥*- she meckly replied, “Good-morning, father.""— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

Pt (ge 








TWINS. 


Probably only a small fraction of the present gencra- 
tion of readers of the Companion ever saw Chang and 
Eng, the famous Siamese twins. Many of our readers 
have perhaps never heard of them. Chang and Eng 
were born in 1811. They were united by a ligament 
just below the chest, and lived together sixty-three 
years, dying within a few hours of each other in 1874. 

After having been exhibited in most countries of Eu- 
rope and all through the United States, they bought a 
farm in North Carolina. They both married, and cach 
wus the father of a large family. 

‘The freak of nature which united them has just been 
repeated in a little canton in Switzerland. But a few 
hours after the Swiss twins were born the surgeon in 
charge divided them asunder. The operation was 
successfully performed, and both the children are re- 
ported to be doing well. 

eg ee 
THE DEADLY ACONITE. 

‘An English lady, travelling among the Himalaya 
Mountains, frequently met with shepherds driving 
flocks of sheep. Noticing that each sheep wasmuzzled, 
she inquired the reason. 


She was told that it was to prevent grazing by the 
way, and thua becoming poisoncd by the aconite plant, 
which grows every where among the herbage. So dead- 
ly was its nature that if naked feet of the natives only 
press upon it, they frequently swell so as to prevent 
them from walking. 

Sometimes the natives who collect its root for sale 
have been known to die on their way back from the 
market town. 





cera, 


A MAN came into an editor’s room with a large roll 
of manuecript under his arm and sald, very politely, “I 
have a trifle here about the beautiful sunset yesterday, 
which was dashed off by a friend of mine, which I 
would like inserted if you have room.” “Pleuty of 
room, Just insert it yourself,” replied the editor, gen- 
tly pushing the waste-paper basket towards him. 

eae 


“Wuere are ye livin’ now, Moike?” ‘In Donegal 

Street, number elivin. Come and say me.” “Faith, I 

will, ‘Shall T come‘in be the airy or be the front dhoor?” 

“Bure an‘ I don’t care, but as I’m occupyin’ the garret, 
erhaps it would be more convauient for ye to come in 
e the shky-light.” 
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THE, DINGEE  SONAED,OO'S* 


ROSES 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 

THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared for 

8 House Culture and Winter Bioom. Delivered 

A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing | safely mall, postpaid, at all offices, 

Ink for several days! writing. Can be carried In the | 8 spl ‘varieties, your Chole, all labeled, for $13 

pocket. Always re uxury to persons | {2 for $2 iptored} gotorsa; 38 for$53 75 for 
03 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in 









dy for use. “A luxury 
who care to preserve their Individuality in writing. Pre 


s and Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, | fithments grow. Gur NEW GUIDE, « compete 
180 Broadway, New York. Treatise on the Rose,10pp.clegantly illustrated — free toa! 
Send for Price List. THE DINCEE & CONARD Co. 
Our Goods are sold bv first-class dealers, Rose Growers, ‘West Grote, Obester Co., Pa 


K tow of the Best ‘Autographs, showing Improvement from using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past Month. 


Former Style: iO Present Style: 


Post-office address: Murray, Ky. 


‘Tho best specimens of Improvement come from Mr. W. F. WINGATE, 20 West Harrison 8t., 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 


MR. WINGATE WRITES: MB. STUBBLEFIBLD SAY8: 
Prof. @. A. GASKELL: Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 


: Dear Sir: No doubt you will 
Enclosed I send i, snecl- be giad to know that your Com= 
will notice that my improve- ae eee ra teen 
ment has been very marked. 1 from it for some timc, as 
sm greatly | Please with your I could find opportunity, with- 
je le d ache! a 
easily understood. I ¢.close a oe eect called well 


postage stamp. for whlch hind: TOSS. sey net 


: T shail ho e the next 
send me an extra copy of the 
Benman's Gazette. Tike the pene Of ee Ganeete Sonn 


am much interested in it. 





















paper very much. Yours, &c., 
Truly yours, J. ¥. STUBBLEFIELD, 
W. F. WINGATE, Murray, Ry. 


FROM MR. MALONE: 
Prof. GASKELL. 
eee i have examined ithe 

graphs you are publishin; 
in ‘Sertbnereand think Tcan a8 
as well myself, I purc 
your Compendium some time 
ago, and began “practising up” 
at once. Enclosed is the old 
style; also the new. The 
provement is genuiue, and St is 
all due to Gaskell's Compen- 
dium. . De. 


MALONE, 
Smyrna, Ga. 
Present Style: 


20 W. Harrison St., Frankford, 
Phita., Pa, 


FROM MB. SEAMAN: 
Mr.G.A. GASKELL, New York, 


Dear Sir: Enclosed [I hand 
nens of my hi 









ement from 
pendium. 
now write rapidly and easily. 


C. W. SEAMAN, 
Buffalo Cross Roads, I’a. 





Former Style: 














Post-office address: Buffalo Cross Roads, Pa. Post-office address: Smyrna, Ga. 


YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES wishing to “pick up” at odd moments, by hom ri 
areally superior style of handwriting. Will find this the most convehlent, elegant. and. Mperiset 
system yet devised for that purpose. It consists of a full serles of Copy Slips, for both gentlemen and ladies, 
small Book of Instructions, Ornamental Flourighing, Pen Srawing and Lettering: in short. an en- 
et jel exercises, With the most concis packag 
tire fet of amodal exerevwes, with the miext concise printed instructions, complete, and in one e. Sent by 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. O. 


Mr, Gaskell is the proprietor of the business colleges at Manch : 
Fae ee eee ee a eee ee eee eer Colleee at mameuester, NH. and Jersey. Citys both of whieh are 


Gaskell’s Own Pens, the best steel . 
postage stamps Orn Fens: 2 yest 5 pens obtainable, forty cents abox (quarter gross), Four boxes, $1.35; 


WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and satisfaction guarant 
money refunded. The Best, most, Effictent, and moet 
Durable Waster inthe world. It bas 20 |, and is 
the only machine that will per) clean without 
rubbing. It can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 
mewais Gar Maidoies (ayeaeea Ae yea 
lelicat orc Y 
old can do the work. 1tis made of Galvanized : ant 
the Rubber 
reaking of 



















is the only Washer in the world that h: 
ds on the Rollers, which prevent the bi 


: a buttons and injury toclothes. 
AGENTS WANTE! Exclusive territory. Retail price $8.00, Agents’ sample, $3.50, Also the 
celebrated Keystone Wringers at Manufacturers’ loweat price. Circulars 


free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address 


ASHER CO.. Erie, Pa. 








After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch: 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0,, 


1864 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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___ rent round the Long Point, you know”— 
“Oh, you go away !” 


_ well enough.” 
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For the Companion. 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
In Nine Cuaprers. — Cuapren VIII. 

“Hush, now, Hester!” said Marcia. “I didn’t 
mean you should know amything about it. And 
you never would, if your eyes weren’t everywhere 
at once, like the old woman's hens 

“IT couldn’t think why you and Bella were 
braiding your hair so finely. I ean make 
lovely plaits—like our island 
plaits.”” 

“Oh, do, Hester, do! Oh, if you will, 
Hester, T'll tell you all about it. I'll tell you 
the greatest secret,—only you must promise 
never, never to betray us.” 

“Of course I never will!” answered Hes- 
ter, indignantly. 

“Solemn true, black and blue ?” 

“Upon my word and honor!” 

“Well, then, Bella and Charlotte and I, 
after every one’s asleep to-night, are going to 
get out of the windows in our bathing-snits— 
there’s a splendid moon—and swim out to 
the Long Point. And Joe and Paul are go- 
ing to row over from the parson’s place,— 
they've bribed the under-gardener. Joe put 
& note in my hand as we were coming out of 
ehurch yesterday; what do you think of 
that?” 

“Why, you'll get your death 0’ cold!” 
cried Hester, without any thought at first 
to the impropriety of the thing, first and Jas 

“Oh no, we sha’n’t. The water’s as warm !") 

“But it’s dangerous. ‘There's a great‘cur- 











women’s 










“And sach an undertow !” 
Kons + WeilLteagggthe. wager, andabe - 
ind, and climDing across the ledge, 
fore we get where the current is.” 
“I don’t believe any of you can swim quite 





“Don’t you ?” 

“But, Marcia,” urged Hester, ‘Miss Marks 
wouldn't let you.” 

“Of course she wouldn’t, you little ninny! 
Do you suppose we're going to ask her ?” 

“And it’s against the rules!” 

“There aren’t any rules about it. "Ty 
an offence never contemplated, as Miss Marks 
says of parricides and Lycurgus.” 

“But you know it’s wrong.” 

“Now, will you just tell me what there 
is wrong about it, Hester Stanley?” said 
Marcia. 

“Tt must be wrong if Miss Marks wouldn't 
let you do it,” said Hester, with the red on 
her dark cheek. “Please, don’t you, Marcia.” 

“T shall! So, there!” 

“Well, I’m sorry you told me the secret”— 

“You're not going to tell of us now, Hes- 
ter?” 











“No; I promised. But—but—I can’t plait 


your hair for that, you know I can 

“Well, I don’t suppose Joe and Paul will 
Jook at our hair much; the less they look at 
my gory locks the more 1'll like it. Won't it be 
larks? Oh, such larks!” 

“Don’t you really think you'd better think bet- 
ter" —— 

“What queer language, Hester!” said Marcia, 
with dignity. ‘Better think better.’ It may be 
the Polynesian tongue’—— 

“It is the English tongue. And you shouldn't 
talk so to me, Marcia. And there are almost as 
many Polynesian tongues as there are Polynesian 
islands.” 

“Well, there, you dear little thing, I won't. 
And don’t you bother! Just as like as not we 
sha’n’t go, after all. I wonder if Margaret Pay- 
son can demonstrate that horrid problem yet. I 
can’t. Heigho! Thank goodness, it’s most bed- 
time. See—look there, now ! I wonder if Brownie’s 
been outside that window all this time?” 

But Hester was not quicted by Marcia’s ‘Just 
as like as not,’ and having resolved not to shut 
her eyes after the dormitory lights were ont, but 
to rise and follow the girls in their naughty escap- 
ade, in case they met with any danger, she fell 
sound asleep immediately on touching her pillow, 
and was only awakened, by the moon on her face, 
to a vivid sense that they must have gone long 
age. 

A stealthy exploration assured her that the 
three beds were indeed vacant, Av withont 





) second thought she crept down stairs as she was, | 


fearing at every step—and never did the stairs 
creak so—that she would hear Miss Brown's aw- 
fal voice, and then let herself out a lower window, 
ran down the terraces and the garden aud along 
the sand as fast as she could scamper,—a little 
awed by the cold white moonlight and by the un- 
real shadows of all things as she ran. 


Once or twice her heart failed her; she thought 
of the other girls asleep in the still soft beds, with 
the moonlight on the window-panes, and she ha, 
half the mind to go back; she felt as though she 
were all alone in the world except for the unconth 
shapes of the rocks at one side, with the weird 
white moonlight on the lonely sand, and the dar! 
water always curling in-shore. And then shé 
thought of Marcia getting into that undertow, ang 


ranon. “Oh, it’s so awfully dangerous!” she 
kept saying to herself. ‘How could they plan to 
do it?” 


‘The moon went under a cloud. How dismal, 
how desolate, it was then! She cried as she sped 
along; she was not really afraid either of shore or 
sea, for if she came to water through which she 
could not wade, why, then she could swim; but 
it seemed as if she were going through some part 
of Pilgrim’s Progress that Miss Marks had given 
her to read. She had no right here, she was 
breaking the rules, but how could she break her 
promise not to tell, and how could she leave Mar- 
cia to her fate ? 

She left off crying, and began saying a short 
prayer of her father’s; and then all at once it 









seemed to her as if sky and sea and shore were 
| full of the great Protecting Power, and rhe were 
"safe as if lving in her little bed. Presently she 


had passed the boundaries uf the shallow swiin- 
¢ 





ming-cove and its skirting line of rocks, and she | sitting at a little distance, 


aust either climb and work lier way across the 
great semi-circle of the long ledge full of black 
cracks, into the bowels of the earth, for all she 
knew, or choose the shorter way by swimming 
across to the Point; and she took the deep water 
and swam boldly out, sure of herself, but very 


!doubtful concerning her wrong - headed pupils, 


whom she hali-feared to find drowned iid 
floating before her. 

It was only a little way, after all, 
a couple of rods she felt as though the 
current would be growing stronger than her- 
self,—the water was not like the ‘soft cur 
rents that played round her islands,—and she 


turned and made for the rocks, hi 





but a few boat-lengths, and clambered up them, 
wondering and palpitating over the fate of the 
girls, nnd hardly daring to hope that they had 
done just as she had, and were now sitting with 
Joe and Paul cooking clams at a blazing drift- 
wood fire on the other side of the Long Point. 

“O, Marcia, Marcia!” cried the little dripping 
figure, climbing the rocks in the moonlight and 
gaining the top of the bluff. “Where are you, 
where are you? I don’t dare to call! Oh, what 
ever made me love you so?” 

As well as she could for the uncven surface and 
its fissures, she ran along the top of the low bluff 
that at its extreme point ended in a sheer straight 
rock over which the waves washed in angry 
weather, although now, some six or eight feet be- 
low, they slept peacefully as any unruffled inland 
lake. 

As she stood for a moment in the light on the 
extreme seaward part of the bluff, trying to 
wring out a little of the water that made her sin- 
gle garment so heavy, something that had been 
crouching in the sbadow rose beside her so sud- 
denly that she screamed and started back, and 
Miss Brown—who had been lying on her face, 
peering over the side of the bluff that looked down 
on the sandy shore where Joe and Pant, with Mar- 
cia and Bella and Charlotte, were roasting their 


Wafter 


ing swum 


threw herself forward 
hrickings child, aud ery- 
ing, “Aha, miss! So I've got you, at any wate!" 
lost her balance, tottercd and fell with a wild 
soreain into the zea. 

A second passed, no, the tenth part of a second ; 
but it seemed like an eternity to Hester. It was 
Miss Brown, the hateful, horrid, unaccountable 
Miss Brown, who had pursued her with 
anger and spite, who made her life wretched, 
who had lost her fathe 
h 








tu catch the startled and 








's letter, who was 
er bitter enemy,—what should she do? 

There was only one thing to do. And in 
another heart-beat Hester, with a cry as 
wild as Miss Brown’s, was in the too, 
and had reached the drowning woman, and 
had caught her by her long black hair as she 
came to the top, and was keeping her from 
or trying to do so, when the boat, 
serving-man and Joe and Paul in 
it, appeared, and Miss Brown was being 
dragged ashore, ‘while Hester held on the 
gunwale till her feet felt the hard sand, 
for there was not even the usual roller in the 
placid land-locked. bay. 

“Are you going to tell of us, Miss Brown ?” 
asked Marcia, as soon as Miss Brown was a 
little restored, for that lady had not become 
insensiblegfor all her sudden bath. 

“What a widiculous question !” 1 Miss 
Brown, with nearly her ancient vigor, and 
although her teeth were chattering in spite 
of the warm night, as she sat upright, after a 
little. “To be sure lam! Doyou suppose 
I cwept out over all the black seams and 
fissures in those wocks,on my hands and 
knees, and in danger of my li e 

“Well, then,” said Marci 
should 





















for nothing ?” 
shrugging her 
, “there’s several of us, and perhaps 
well make an end of her. It’s 














The boys laughed, and even the serving- 
man grinned. But Hester, shivering as she 
was from head to foot with nervousness and 
“reaction and sudden chill, felt herself grow hot 
and red with anger and shame. ‘Marcia! 
Marcia!” she cried out. 

“Don’t you fwet, Hester,” said MissBrown. 
“When I get up to the Hall, I'll soon make 
an end of her; so far as Water-ways is con- 
cerned.” 

“Q Miss Brown,” said Marcia, well 
scared, “as ifone couldn't have a little fun!” 

“Well, you’ve had all the fun you'll 
have to-night. You, sir!” turning to the 
serving-man, “take those boys home to Mr. 
Marquand diwectly. You are a bad man, if 
there ever was one, to betway your master 
and help these boys do wong, if you did help 
meashore. Ifyou hadn't helped them here, 
T shouldn't have needed to be helped ashore. 
As for the boys, no decent boys would be 
guilty of such behavior, and they will not 
be allowed inside our doors again. These 
young ladies—— Be quiet, Miss Meyer!" 

“Miss Brown, I wit! say this, if you kill 
me! Hester wasn’t with us. She wouldn't 
help us. She stole out after us, like a goose, for 
fear we'd be drowned.” ‘ 

“She was good enough to save my life,” said 
Miss Brown, “which is worth more than the whole 
thwee of you, in my opinion, and I shan’t forget 
itin a hurwy. 1 suppose you'll everwy one have 
the doctor to-morwow. I never knew anything 
so outwageo4s and impwudent. March wight be- 
fore me now, diwectly !” +, 

“Can't we swim, Miss Brown ?” asked the Irre- 
pressible,—for Charlotte and Bella were entirely 
subdued and in tears. 

“Swim! If you go into the water again this 
year, it will be because to-night isa dweam. No! 
‘You will cwawl over all the holes and fissures in 
the wocks just as I did. As for you, child,” to 
Hester, “I shall mark out all your demerwits and 
forgive you!" And Hester felt it was all that 
could be expected of Miss Brown,—as we almost 
always either dislike, or feel we must forgive, those 
we haveinjured. And then Miss Brown marshalled 
the girls before her, Marcia giving a backward 
wave of her hand to Joo all the same; and pres- 
ently she increased thelr pace into arun where 
the way was plain, helping Hester over the dark 
and dreadful gullies between the rocks, where the 
child half feared to see the head of some sen- 
monster glancing, and finally reaching the house 





clams, the serving-man, whom they had bribed, ; all glowing with the rough exercise, 


you “wouldn't learn to” Swit, "Miss" 
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“Pm gina y you're all so warm and wosy,” said 
Miss Brown, surveying them under the swinging 
lamp that burned all night. “But if the panish- 
ment were allowed in this school, I would make 
you all warmer with a good tingling switch!” 

“Miss Brown,” said Marcia, stepping up brave- 
ly, “I know we've been shameful, and I think we 
ought to be punished,—but—but—you know jus- 
tice is best tempered with mercy !” 

“You go wight to bed, you impertinent young 
sauce-box!” cried Miss Brown. ‘And, Hester, 
you goto the bath-room and give yourself a bwisk 
wubbing. There’s the bell stwiking one o'clock! 
It's perfectly scandalous !” 

“That’s the last of the prize!” whispered Mar- 
cia, as they slipped away together. “That delight- 
ful little watch has gone up out of our reach. 
We're counted out. Just think of Peggy Pay- 
son's virtuous airs. We shan’t hear any more 
about to-night, though. Tell? Oh, of course 
she'll tell! She’ll bring in a verdict of guilty 
with a recommendation to mercy, and Miss Marks 
will read us Jephthah’s daughter, or Herodias’ 
daughter, or the centurion’s daughter, or"—— 

“O Marcia!” sobbed Hester. “I'm afraid 
you're going to be a very bad girl!” 

Marcia looked at Hester, and then skipped 
along a few steps, turned to look at her again, and 
then ran back and threw her arms about her. 

“I'l never say another naughty thing as long 
as I live, you poor little image!” cried Marcia, in 
a burst of repentance and tears. 

Miss Brown didn’t say a word when she parted 
the curtain of that dormitory alcove, and saw Hes- 
ter and Marcia saying their prayers together on 
their knees beside Marcia’s bed that night, wheth- 
er it was against the rules or not. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companton. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE VILLAG: 


In the southern part of France, about seventy 
miles from the Mediterranean, is a place called 
T—. It is now hardly more than a small town, 
and possesses not above a thousand inhabitants ; 
but in the latter part of the last century it was 
more than ten times its present size, and its 
church, now in ruins, was then oge of the most 
beautiful ever seen in that part of the country. 

This church was finished in the year 1795, and 
was, for a long time, the great object of curiosity 
for miles around. It was of the Gothic and Ro- 
manesque style of architecture, and was not only 
finely proportioned on the exterior, but had, 
within, a magnificence of decoration that aston- 
ished one more and more, the longer he gazed 
upon it. 

The church, unlike some of the older ones stand- 
ing at that time, had a magnificent organ. ‘This 
had been paid for by a separate subscription, raised 
in small sums by the common people, and, hav- 
ing been built by skilful workmen in Bordeaux, 
was at length set up in the church amid consider- 
able enthusiasm and excitement. 

But who should play this grand instrument ? 

How should a competent organist be selected ? 

The people were greatly interested in the mat- 
ter, and discussed it on the corner of the rues, in 
the brasseries, or taverns, and for a period of six 
or eight weeks you might be sure, if you saw more 
than two people talking earnestly together, that 
they were deliberating upon the choice of an or- 
gunist. 

Since the, people, both high and low, had so 
freely contributed for the purchase of the organ, 
it was thought very proper that they should be 
allowed to choose @ person to play it. And the 
decision being thus left to the multitude, the most 
feasible plan that was suggested was that all 
should go, on an appointed day, to the church, 
and should then listen to the playing of the vari- 
ous candidates. 

There were, in all, nearly a score of aspiring 
musicians.in and near the town, and each of these, 
hoping for a favorable decision for himself, gave 
no end of little suppers and parties, so that the in- 
fluential ones among the townsmen fared sumptu- 
ously from all. 

But ont of the entire number there were two, 
between whom the choice really lay. These were 
Baptiste Lacombe and Raoul Tegot. 

The former of these had lived in the town only 
five years. He had come from Bruges, so he said, 
and although he astonished everybody by his 
skill, he had not been liked, from the first. He 
was yery reserved and parsimonious, and his eye 
never met, frankly, the person with whom he 
talked. But no harm was known of him, and he 
found in Tranteigue plenty of exercise for his art. 

Raoul Tegot, on the contrary, was a native of 
the town: and, together with his young son, 
Francois, was beloved by all. He had married 
one of the village maidens, and had been so incon- 
solable at her death, which occurred when Fran- 
gols was a baby, that he never thought more of 
marriage; but devoted himself to his child and 
his art. 

He was certainly a very able musician, and, be- 
ing so universally liked, many people urged that 
a public performance be dispensed with, and that 





- he be elected at once. But although Baptiste La- 


combe was not liked, his ski/2 found many admir- 
ers; and, hosides, it was flattering to the worthy 
country folk to think of sitting solemnly in judg- 
nent at the great church; and so the proposed 
plan was adhered to. 

‘, tha weeks cf anticirstion came to an 





end, the appointed day was at hand, and, aceord- 


ing to the arrangements previously made, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, the three great doors of 
the church were swung open and the throng, or- 
derly and even dignified, entered and filled the edi- 
fice. 

The seats, which, in French churches and cathe- 
drals, are movable, had all been taken away, and 
the crowd quite filled the whole space. All male 
inhabitants of the town who were over twenty 
years of age were to vote, and each, the town- 
officials and the poorest artisan alike, had one 
ballot. 

The great and beautiful organ took up nearly 
the whole of the large gallery over the entrance, 
and extended up and up into the clear-story until 
it was mingled with the supports of the roof. 

In the organ-loft the candidates were crowded 
together in eager expectation, and the glances that 
passed from one to another were not the kindliest. 
Each of them had been allowed several hours, at 
some time during the past week, for practice on 
the instrument, and each doubtless considered 
himself deserving of the position. 

Presently, when all was still, Monseigneur Jules 
Emile Gautier, a very learned gentleman of the 
town, who had been chosen for that purpose, as- 
cended two steps of the stairway which curved up 
and arourfd the richly carved pulpit, and an- 
nounced the name of the person who was to be- 
gin. 

I should not he able to give, in detail, the pro- 
egress of the trial, for the history of the affair is 
not minute enough for that. But suffice it to say, 
that the last name on the list was Raoul Tegot; 
and the name immediately preceding it was that 
of Baptiste Lacombe. 

At length, in his turn, Monsicur Lacombe, his 
iron-gray hair disordered, his hands rubbing to- 
gether nervously, and his eyes flashing—as was 
afterwards remarked upon—with a malicious fire, 
stepped forward and along to the organ-seat and 
for a few moments arranged his stops. 

Then he began lightly and delicately, creeping 
up through the varied registers of the noble in- 
strument, blending the beantitul sounds into won- 
derful combinations, now and then working in a 
sweet melody, and then again upward until the 
grand harmonies of the full organ rolled forth. 
There was something mysterious and awe-inspir- 
ing in the effort. It seemed to the people that 
they had never heard music before. 

The music ceased. The people came back to 
their prosaic selves again, looked in each other's 
faces, and said, with one breath, “Wonderful!” 

Gradually they recovered their sober judgment, 
and then, mingled with the murmurs of admira- 
tion were heard the remarks, “That is fine, but 
Raoul Tegot will make us forget it!” “Yes, wait 
until you hear Raanl Tegot!” +. phe 

Soon Monseigneur Gautier ascended the two 
steps of the pulpit and called the name of their 
kind, generous townsman. 

All waited breathlessly. All eyes were turned 
towards the organ-loft. The musicians there 
looked around and at each other. .But poor 
Raou! Tegot could not be seen. 

Where was he? The people waited and won- 
dered, but he did not come. Monsieur Baptiste 
Lacombe was greatly excited, and was wiping the 
perspiration from his heated face. ‘Perhaps he 
was afraid to come,” he ventured to remark to a 
man near him, at the same time looking out of a 
window. 

Several noticed his agitation, but they only said, 
“Ah, Mon Dieu, how he did pluy! No wonder 
that he is nervous.” 

The disquiet and confusion in the nave and 
aisles increased. 

A messenger had been sent to look for the miss- 
ing man, but he could not be found. 

What was to be done ? 

Finally, some friends of Monsienr Lacombe 
made bold to urge his immediate election, declar- 
ing that he had far surpassed all competitors; 
and they even hinted at cowardice on the part of 
Raoul Tegot. 

This insinuation was indignantly denied by Te- 
got’s friends, who were very numerous but help- 
less; they knew their friend too well to believe 
him capable of such conduct. He was, they said, 
probably detained somewhere by an accident. 

But wherever he was, he was not present; and 
when a vote was taken, hastily, by a showing of 
hands, Monsieur Baptiste Lacombe had ten times 
as many ballots as any other person, and, of 
course, poor Monsieur Tegot, not having com- 
peted, was not balloted for at all. 

The people dispersed to their homes, some in 
vexation that their favorite had not appeared, 
others in a little alarm at his strange absence. 
Young Francois Tegot had not seen his father 
since early morning, and could not conjecture 
where he might be. 

The next day the missing organist did not ap- 
pear, and his friends began to inquire and to search 
for him. But they were wholly unsuccessful. A 
little boy said that he had seen him go into the 
church with Monsieur Lacombe early that morn- 
ing; but Monsieur Lacombe said, very distinctly 
and with some vehcmence, that the missing man 
had left the church an hour later to go to a cot- 
tage at the edge of the town, wherc he was to give 
a lesson in singing. 

So the affair lay wrapt in mystery. There were 
many surmises, but nothing definite was known. 
A few expressed suspicion of the rival candidate, 





but the suspicion was too great to he thrown rash- 


ly upon anybody. ‘Thus no progress in the in- 
quiry was made. A human life did not mean so 
much in those stormy days after the Revolution 
as formerly, and the mysterious disappearance, 
without being in the least cleared up, gradually 
faded from men’s minds and passed out of their 
conversation. 

Months and years passed away, and nothing 
was known of the poor man. His son, now come 
to the years of manhood, always declared that his 
father would not have been absent from the trial 
willingly, and he firmly believed that he had met 
with a violent death. More than this he would 
not say; but sometimes when he looked toward 
Monsieur Baptiste Lacombe,—still the respected 
organist of the church,—his eyes were observed to 
flash meaningly. 

There was to be a grand féfe in the church, 
and great preparation was made. As the organ 
needed repairs, it was decided to repair it 
thoroughly; and one of the builders from Bor- 
deaux was sent for. 

He was to come on Thursday; but he chanced 
to arrive the day before, and was to begin work 
early the following morning. That night, a Hght 
glimmered out of the darkness of the gallery of 
the church. 

Two days passed. The repairing of the organ 
went on, but there was much to be done and it 
might take a week. One afternoon, as Francois 
-passed throngh the centre of the village, two men 
came hurriedly out of the town-honse and has- 
tened away toward the church. It was the organ- 
builder, very much excited, and one of the offi- 
cials of the town. The young man, venturing on 
his well-known skill as an organist, followed 
them; and the three entered the building. A few 
worshippers were at the great altar, and the sa- 
ered editice seemed unusnally quiet and peaceful. 

The organ-builder seemed too agitated to an- 
swer the questions that the town official asked 
him, but led the way quickly to the organ-loft. 
“Put your foot on that pedal!” he said, excitedly, 
pointing to a particular one of the scale. 

The offi was too bewildered to comply, and 
Franvois did it for him 

“Now try the next one!” said he. 

Francois did so, but no sound came; only a 
queer, intermittent rumbling like a bounding and 
rebounding. 

“Tt does not sound,” said the organ-builder. 
“Follow me and I will show you wh 

“Jt never has sounded since the great trial-day, 
years ago,” muttered the young man. But he 
followed on. 

They clambered up a rickety staircase, a still 
more rickety ladder, and came to a platform at a 
level with the top of the organ; and all around 
them, reaching up out of the dim light below, 
were Ma open pipes. Passing hurriedly around, 
on a narrow plank, to the back of the organ, their 
agitated guide paused before a row of immense 
pedal pipes, and without allowing his own eyes to 
look, he held the Jight that he carried for the oth- 
crs. 

Both looked down into the cavernous tube that 
he indicated, and both started back in surprise 
and fear. 

“Tt is a man’s legs!” gasped the frightened town 
official. 

After the first moment of surprise had passed, 
they began to get back their wits; and the young 
man advised that they send for several strong men 
and lift out the pipe. 

This seemed sensible, and ina half hour the 
men were at hand and the pipe was drawn down 
to the level of the organ-loft and laid horizontally. 
The workmen had been informed of the nature of 
their work, and all were under intense excitement. 
The pipe was very long, and the body was at least 
five feet from the top. One of the workmen 
reached ina pole having a hook at the end, and 
the next minute drew forth the dead body of the 
sinister old organist Baptiste Lacomhe. 

There was a pause of silent horror. Nobody 
cared particularly for the dead man, but the man- 
ner of his death was terrible. 

“How did it happen ?” whispered one. 

“Perhaps it was suicide,” answered another. 

They began to more elosely examine the 
huge tube. Francois Tegot, who, although thus 
far cooler than the others, now seemed una- 
ble to stand, pointed to the hand of the dead man, 
which was tightly clenched upon a small cord. 
One of the workmen approached, and with some 
difficulty drew out the line; and a new thrill of 
expectation went through the silent company 
when they saw, attached to the end of the line, an 
old leather bundle covered with dust. 

Young Tegot now seemed to master himself by 
& great effort, and motioning the workman back, 
he advanced, and lifting the bag tenderly out into 
a more convenient position, he said solemnly, as 
if to himself, “I have long suspected something 
was wrong, and now I shall know.” 

Then he examined the bag, and at length took 
from his pocket a knife and carefully cut open one 
side. 

Despite the fact that he expected the revelation 
that now came, he started a little back, for the 
opening revealed a picce of cloth, a coat, which 
even the town official could recollect to he the coat 
of the long-lost organist, Raoul Tegot, Francois’s 
father. 

The young man stepped back and sank again 
into his seat, and the others, coming forward, laid 
the bag quite open, and drew forth a watch and an 
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found a purse. ‘Here is an odd treasure,” said 
one of the workmen, holding up a locket of dull 
gold. 

Francois seized it and opened it. The color 
forsook his face and his eyes filled with tears. He 
simply said,— 

“My mother.” 

The town official now whispered to the surprised 
organ-builder, that the villanous Lacombe had 
killed poor Tegot on the morning of the trial, and 
had secreted the body in some unknown place and 
hidden the valuables here. Frightened by the 
fear of discovery, he bad attempted to remove the 
treasures, and had fallen into the pipe and had 
thus met a horrible death. “There is nothing se 
cret,” said Francois, “but shall be revealed. Sin 
is its own detector, and its secrete cannot rest.” 

The excitement among the townspeople was for 
many days even greater than it had been at the 
time of Tegot’s disappearance, and many and bit- 
ter were the reproaches heaped upon the wicked 
organist’s memory. 

Francois was immediately chosen organist, and 
held the position during his entire life. 

J.B. GibMan. 
————_+e+__—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE CHILD, THF BROOK, AND THE 
ZEPHYR. 


CHILD. 
Flashing in the sunlight, 
Dancing in the shade, 
With thy rippl 
Filling all the 
Flow not on so 
‘Neath the ereenw 
Tarry in the hoontide, 










tree, 








embroidered vest; in a pocket of the coat was 


Sport, sweet brook, with me. 
BROOK. 
Tis mine to give balibling muste 
Asover the rocks Ere 
‘Tis mine to toss back tl simshine, 
And fleck ny eddies with f 
Steadlly lowing forever, 
Motion Js life to me, 
Without it gone were my sparkles, 
Silent my melody, 


CHILD, 


Gentle zephyr, softly blowing, 
Watting to my listening ear 

Fairy whispers from the tree-tops, 
Words of love so swee! 

Fold thy airy w 
Come, and, seated at 

Tell me ‘all the wondrou 
Of thy Journeys far and wide. 


ZEPHYR. 
I float on my alry pinio 
I xlide o'er the rest] 
ts awal 

2Beltan melody 
But should J rest for a season,” 
‘And cease on my mitssion to fly, 
O'er meadow, forest and upland, 
My pinions would droop and die. 
'. A. NELSON, 
ee eS 




































For the Companion. 
WHO ARE YOU? 
By Charles Stewart. 

“Wiahat shal we danew ?” asked Mr. Sparrow, 
in a despairing tone, as he took off his glasses and 
looked about at his associates on the school-com- 
mittee. He had just been reading aloud a letter 
from the school-teacher, saying that he found him- 
self unable to control the school, and therefore re- 
signed his position. 

“He is the sixth teacher we've tried this year,” 
said Mr. Andrews, the minister. “The first was 
that tall, solemn man, who uscd to read novels all 
the time, {and let the boys ride rough-shod over 
him.” 

“Yes, and the second used to fall asleep in 
school-time.” 

“JT remember the third. He had to look on to 
the spelling-book to see whether the children re- 
cited correctly.” 

“Oh, but the worst of all was under the fifth. 
He was that fiery little man. We thought he 
would frighten the boys, but they only laughed 
when he tried to be stern, and one day when be 
began to scold, two big boys took him right up in 
their arms and set him down in a mud-puddle in 
the road.” 

“And so we gota very large black-haired man, 
with a deep voice. They don’t carry him out into 
the road; but they carry on their pranks right un- 
der his nose, and he can’t catch them. Whom 
shall we try next ?” 

And the gentlemen looked blankly at each 
other. 

«We have the worst school in the county,” said 
Mr. Sparrow, putting on his glasses slowly, and 
taking a letter from his pocket. “I've a note here 
from a Mr. Spring. He says,— 

“Having heard that your present teacher is 
about to resign, I write to apply for the sitaation. 
It you will put the school into my hands, there 
shall be perfect order from the first day. 

Yours respectfully, 
JenteL K. Sprina.’” 

“] like that,” said one of the committce. “Let's 
try him.” 

“We will,” said the rest. 

‘When Mr. Spring arrived in town on Saturday 
evening, there was great curiosity to see him. A 
little crowd of the most troublesome boys stood 
near the depot to eatch a glimpse of him who had 
promised to conquer them. He alighted from the 
train. 

“Oh sho!” cried Tom Hanks. “He's splende 
game. He's all hollow-chested and Jean. Sort of 
mild and gentle man, I guess. Thinks he'll con- 
quer us by ‘little words of kindness,’ I s’pose. 
He’s got his hands full. He won't catch me.” 

“Yes, that’s his game,” said Wat Watson 
“He'll read the catechism to us. How pious and 
good he does look! Oh my!" 

Mr. Sparrow took the teacher to his house t¢ 
epend Sunday. 
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“You must be sure to impress the boys from 
the outset with fear,” he said; but his heart sank 
as he looked at the mild, peaceful face of the new 
teacher. 

“He'll be sure to fail,” he said to his wife. 

Monday morning. Clear and bright. A large 
attendance at school. Tom Hanks and Wat Wat- 
son bubbling over with fan. 

“You go ahead, Tom,” said Wat. “I'll back 
you up.” 

Just then a large boy crawled in at the window. 
All eyes were turned upon the teacher. He smiled 
irresolutely, fidgeted in his chair, and then said,— 

“I wouldn’t do that again, if I wero you.” The 
children laughed. 

“Now, my children,” said the teacher, rising 
slowly and standing in front of the desk. “I wish 
to say a few little words of counsel and admoni- 
tion, designed to instil into your hearts a true de- 
sire”’—here he stopped to give a hollow cough— 
“desire to be obedient, docile, and studious. I do 
not like, myself, to rule by force; I prefer to rule 
by kindness, and earnestly desire that you should 
be tractile and attentive. I’—— 

“Who are you, anyway ?” cried Tom Hanks, in 
8 loud voice. 

“Well, my name’s Jehiel K. Spring, and I'll 
show you whol am.” He made a sudden leap 
towards Hanks; and before the movement was 
understood by the school, he had seized him by 
the collar and the seat of his trousers, and with 
one great swing had sent him, fect first, straight! 
through the window. u 

“Now,” he cricd, in a loud, resolute voice, 
throwing off his coat; “if anybody else wants tu 
know who [ am, Ict him come right up now, and 
T'll tell him.” 

Wat's face was covered with blushes ashe 
shrunk back into his chair. The teacher was not 
the man he had taken him for. 

Tom slunk off home, frightened half out of his 
wits; and fur the rest of the year Mr. Jehicl K. 
Spring’s school was the best, instead of the worst, | 
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we heard was the sea. It sounded like steady, jarring 
thunder, even back there at the mill; and it rained so 
powerfully that at breukfast the foreman told us to 
“stay in doors,” that we need not go to work. 

It was growing light; and just then the watchman 
from down at the yard came in and said that the .f1- 
drews was back in the bay—anchored! 


at this news and expressed a great deal of alarm. 

“She'll come asiiure before noon!"’ several exclaimed. 

As soon as breakfast was over, nearly the whole 
crow of hands went down to tho yard, in spite of the 
rain, Vividly as if it were yesterday, do I recollect 
what a grand sight the ocean presented. 

Day was but just dawning, and the sky was dark 
with thick, black clouds; but the sea was white to the 
horizon line! What surges came welling up against 
the foot of the cliffs! green, heaving, foam-crested 
mountains which made the very ledges tremble when 
they struck and threw up culumns and sheets of yeasty 
water fifty and sixty fect high. 

So heavy was the roar and ponderous dashing of the 
waves, that we could only make cach other hear by 
shouting close at hand. 

They had hauled up the wire stage, or «lip, ax high 
as possible the night before. But the enormous bil- 
lows dashed up beneath, towing ft roughly about; 





and before we had been there very long, n surge, 
mightier than the 
previous ones, 
wrenched it from 
the — supporting 





in the county. 

This was old-fashioned discipline indeed, and 
an example that, except for rare cases, it hardly 
would do to commend, but it is sometimes well 
for one to meet a bully with promptness and deci- 
sion, and this scems to have been such an emerg- 
ency. 

i ep 
For the Companion. 


FREEM DOLLOFF’S EXPLOIT. 

During the first month we worked at the steam saw 
mill, ‘up in the red-wood country”—as they speak of 
it at San Francisco—there occurred a storm that for 
length and the fury with whick ty wind blew and the 
waves rolled in from the Pacific, has hardly a parallel 
there; so at least the old lumbermen all said. Were I 
to live to be old, I shall never forget that storm aud the 
incidents connected with it. 

To my friend and fellow-emigrant, Freem Dolloff, 
and myself a storm on the seacoast was an entircly new 
experience; wo bad never even seen the sea till we 
came there; and I will venture to assert that there is 
not a coast in the world where billows roll upon more 
fearful “breakers.” ‘That whole shore line of Mendoct- 
no County for several hundred miles is frightfully crag- 
gy and precipitous, the rocky “heads” often rising 
three and four hundred feet in height. 

The ledgy strata, too, scem to have been of varying 
hardness; the surges have worn them out in strange 
fantastic arches and sea caverns. Some of these latter 
are said to extend back for long distances beneath the 
cliffs, and to have many ramifications. 

In these caves and against these rugged black preci- 
pices the billows roll with a force and tumid strength 
gained from the whole Pacific swell and beave; and 
some idea—though but a faint one—can be gained, per- 
haps, of the roaring, gurgling and groaning heard hero 
in a storm. 

‘The saw-mill where we were then at work getting in 
Jogs, stands ina little gully where a small river flows 
down from the woods; and there is here a bight, or 
bend inward, of the coast which forms a tolerable haven 
for the lumber schooners when the wind is north-west; 
and this is the prevailing wind there. But if the wind 
shift to due west, or south-west, vessels have to put 
out to sca in haste, or else scud along the coast to some 
better harbor. 

It began to rain and to blow a little the night before 
the great gale. They bad been loading the schooner 
James C. Andrews, that afternoon, with railway ties 
for the Pacific Railroad, then building. Tho lumber- 
yard belonging to the mill was situated on the top of 
the cliff, cighty ora hundred feet above the bay; and 
the lumber is ‘‘run” down an inclined shipping stage, 
or “‘elip,” made of wire rope and suspended out from 
large derricks, to the decks of achooners which anchor 
underneath. 

‘This yard is half or three-quarters of a mile from the 
mill back in the gully. The squared timber, deals, ties, 
etc., are hauled up out of the gully on a “trolley” 
worked by the engine, then drawn on “mule drags” 
down to the ship. 

‘The weather looked so gloomy that they did not fair 
Jy finish loading the Andrewa. About five o'clock, her 
captain cast loose from the slip, weighed anchor and 
put to sea, After supper, at six, when we came in from 
thé woods, we could see the achooner beating past ‘‘Ind- 
ian reef,” four or five miles out. 

It rained, the wind beginning to blow in gusts from 
the south-west; and the sky worea pecullar wild, dark 
hue. The ocean all off to the west looked fairly black, 

eave where while caps were commencing to break. 

“Glad I haven't got to put out to sea to-night,” was 
the remark that each one of the hands made. 

“ Freem snd I went down to the yard and stood on the 

cliff looking off till dark. The waves were beginning 
to roll in quite high, dashing up white along the foot of 
the ledges. Tho sails of the schooner were atill dis- 
cernible against the dark sky; she did not scem to be 
making great headway; the wind and the tide were 
both against her. 


‘When wo waked up fr the mourting,ethe first thing 


guys and hauled it back against the rocks. In amo- 
ment or two, it was a mere wreck and tangle of wire, 
ropes and floating planke. 

But all cyes were bent on the schooner. She lay out 
about three-fourths of a mile from the cliffs. Her spars 
were all we could see for the most of the time over the 
white waves; though now and then a big surge heaved 
her up where we could catch aight of the fresh lumber 
on her deck. 

She bad three anchors down. Schooners taking in 
lumber at these open roadsteads carry three or four an- 
chors. When a blow comes on, if they cannot get to 
sea, they anchor securely out in the bay and the 
crews come ashore. But in the case of the Andrews, 
the sea had grown too rough before they got back into 
the bay for her crew to put off from her in a boat. 

We could see that the vessel was laboring badly; the 
crew was pitching overboard lumber to relieve her. 
The surges soon began to roll in, covered with ties; 
some of these were flung far up on the ledgea where 
the derricks stood. They had her headed to the waves; 
and for a while the anchors beld in that position. 

But about ten o'clock we could see that she was shift. 
ing somewhat in apite of all they could do at the cap- 
stans; her side was coming round to the “rollers.” 
And then for more than an hour it seemed as if she 
must capsize. . 

At last, wet to our akins in the driving rain which 
poured without a moment's cessation, Freem and I 
took refuge in one of the old lumber sheds, back a little 
from the cliffs, where there was a stove. It was very 
cold; I remember that our teeth were chattering. But 
we had not been in there long, drying ourselves, when 
a great outcry drew us forth again. : 

“Her anchors are dragging!” some exclaimed ; others 
cried, ‘‘She’s parted her cables! She's driving ashore!”” 

At firat glance, I saw that the schooner was not out 
half as far as before. She was drifting in. But her 
crew were making a gallant struggle for life. Hard as 
it blew, they were trying to set sail, and get her under 
control. But ‘twas impussible. One sail, the main- 
sail, hod split across and was flying, andthe crew failed 
to make the boom of the other fast;.and with that long 
heavy boom swinging free and the rent sail flapping 
and slatting, the doomed verse] came drifting in. 

When the poor fellows found that they could not se- 


‘The foreman and all the old employes were astounded | 
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could see them making lincs fast to tho foremast. All 
of them were buare-headed, drenched with the sca and 
rain. 

“They're dead men!” foreman Whittle exclaimed. 
“Nothing can save them!” 

‘There was a crowd of near fifty persons on the cliff. 
Some were so affected at the sight that they went off 
into the sheds, so aa not to sce tho vessel strike; but 
the most stood staring at it. 

‘The place where she came ashore was two or three 
hundred yards from the stage; and the #ca-face of the 
cliff was hero elghty or ninety feet in height. It over- 
hung, and there was a great bollew, or cavern, under- 
neath, big enough to take in the whole hull of the 
echooner. 

When the surge rolled back, the precipice was ex- 
posed almost to the bottom; but when it dashed in 
again, the foam and spray flew to the top. It seemed 
as if the veasel would be driven, or sucked, into the 
horrible black hole underneath the cllff. 

But when she struck, the surge heaved hor up and 
she plunged against the cliff within fifteen or twenty 
feet of the top of it. Both masts snapped off above the 
deck, and all her top hamper went down in a snarl to- 
ether; above the thunder of breakers, we plainly 








cure the boom, they Jost heart and all ran forward (for 
the schoouecr was now driving stern foremost); we 











heard the dull, grating crash 
of her timbers. 

Next moment the surge 
rolling back, the vessel sank 
down out of sight, but was 
buoyed up on the succeeding 
billow, again to thump heay- 
ily near the same point as 
before. 

As the wreck rose, we 
caught glimpses of five of the 
crew, amid the foam, clinging, one to the stump of the 


Just as he got down to tho brink, a tremendous bil 
low broke. It buried hin completely. ‘He's gone!” 
“That's the end of him!” several cried out. 

It had thrown him off his Iega; but when the water 
rolled back, we saw him scrabbling tu his feet pluckily, 
still grasping the coil of rope. 

On that a faint cheer rose. 

Right on the very bfink of the cliff he stoud. Watch- 
ing his chance, when the next surge hove up the wreck, 
he shouted to the sailors and flung the coil of rope; and 
as the wreck sank down out of view, we saw one of 
them selze it. 

Freem was leaning intently out over the rocks; a mo- 
ment after he looked up and beckoned us to haul in tho 
rope; and in less than half a minute both Freem and 
the half-drowned mariner were at the top of the rocks 
where wu stood. 

Others wanted to relieve Freem now, but he would 
not yleld his place; back he went and, after three un- 
successful throws, got the rope to another, who w: 
hauled up in the same way. 

Another—still another—and then, amid prodigious 
cheering, the fifth and last—Capt. Brastow bimsclf— 
‘was reecued. 

‘The other two of the crew of seven were either killed 
or drowned when the schooner first struck and ber 
masts fell, 
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For the Companion. 
PAPERS ON SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 


When friends meet, or » visitor is ushered into a 
drawing-room, or sitting-roum, the usual salutation is, 
“Low do you do.” The answer is not, “Thank you, 
Tam very well,” but ‘How do you do.” When leav- 
ing, the vialtor saya, ‘“Good-bye;” and the hostess re- 
peats, ‘‘Guod-bye.' 

‘When the health of elther hostess or visitor is {i 
quired after, it is after saying, “How do you do 
which should be said with no inflections of the voice, 
aud without spenking the name of the person addressed. 
“Good-morning” {a used when addressing, or when tak- 
ing leave, of business or other acquaintances with whom 
you have nothing in common in a eocial way. 

The salutation la said to be the touch-stone of good- 
breeding. Between gentlemen a nod‘suffices; but if a 
lady ts walking with you, or with the one to whom you 
bow, the hat must be slightly lifted. A well-bred per- 
son bows instinctively the moment that he recognizes 
an acquaintance. 

Bowing once in passing ona public promenade, or 
drive, in all that civility requires. In aubsequent meet- 
ings the eyes may be averted, or If more than a mere 
acquaintance, one smiles slightly. A bow of ceremony 
should not be accompaniéd by a broad smile; but un- 
less you are bowing to a superior in age or station, you 
should let a beam of good-will lighten your eye. 

Gentlemen invariably offer the right arm to Indica, 
when itis necessary to give the arm, instructions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This rule is the same on 











_| the street, without regard to the wall, as it isin the 


parlor, at marriages, at all entertainments, and on all 
other occasions. <A Jady docs not take the arme of two 
gentlemen; nor does a gentleman offer bath of hisarms 
when walking with two Indics. American gentlemen 
do not emoke when driving or walking with ladies. 

Introductions are not made on the strect, unless a 
lady is walking with her host or hostess; in which case 
if either meet a friend, an introduction would be given. 
‘When two persone are introduced in a house, both bow 
slightly, and commence conversation. A gentleman is 
introduced to a lady; “Mr. Grey, Mrs. Birch,” is the 
form. 

‘Young ladies are taken up to be introduced to elderly 
ones and the unmarried to the married. A gentleman 
when introduced does not offer bis hand toa lady, as 
that 1s the lady’s privilege. Tho mistress of a house 
shakes hands with every one who is introduced to her 
in her own home,—whether the person is brought by a 
common friend, or comes by invitation. She would not 
shake bande with a visitor who came to call on a guest, 
unless she bad some special reason for doing so. 





mast, another to the forward capstan, and three to the 
shattered bulwarks. In a moment they would go down 
out of sight again; but the hull of the schooner held 
together wonderfully. All had said that sho would 
break like an egg-shell on first striking; but now time 
and again, ehe kept heaving up in sight. 

My comrade Freem had grown terribly excited; he 
was clenching his hands and running up and down. 
Beceing the wreck held together after the second sliock, 
Whittle shouted to us to throw down lines which pos- 
sibly the survivors might get hold of. 

Lines hud looked to be of little usc. For from whero 
‘we stood down to the crest of the cliff were thirty or 
forty yards of steep, shelving, slippery ledges, where 
no one could stand, or would dare venture. But now 
all ran for cables; and we hauled one wire rope out of 
the shattered “slip.”” 

In less than a minute four lines were fiung off, and 
two of these went over the precipice; but both went 
wide of the wreck, and the next surge flung them 
back. 

Tt was tried again and agaln—to no purpose. The 
ropes were like thread in those surges. 

Still again—time after time—those poor drenched 
wretches hove up into view amidst the spray. Oh, 
"twas pitiful! “Ifsomebody were only down there on 
the brink of the cliff, to throw out tho lines!” Freem 
exclaimed. 

“Nobody could stand there a second!” all sald. 

But Freem ran along where Whittle was directing 
the men with the wire rope. 

“Let me down by your line!” be shouted. “I'll 
throw a rope aboard her!” 

“You'd only be washed off,” said the foreman. 

“You let me down!” cried Freem. ‘Put a noose 
round me. I'll save those men!” 

“Very well, young man, you can try it,” replied 
‘Whittle. “But you will lose your life. No man can 
stand there.” 

“T'll take the chance!” shouted Freem. 

They. bent a loop at the end of the wire rope. Freem 
got into it and brought it tightly round his waist; then 
he pulled off his boots. They gave him a coil of rope, 
sixty or seventy fect of it. Tle tied one end into the 
loop round bim, then partly ran, partly slid, down the 
wet ledges, the men half-supporting him with tho wire 
line. 


A gentleman rides on the right side of a lady. A 
lady keeps the right-hand side of her carriage, unless 
another Jady older than herself is driving with her. A 
gentleman does not permit a lady to sit with her back 
to the horses, even though she be younger than bim- 
self, when be can, by taking that seat, give her one 
facing the horses. 

Never speak of your children as “Miss Ethel,” or 
“Master Harold," excepting to servants. Give them 
their Christian names. 

Gentlemen should precede ladics, to clear the way, in 
a public hall, unless there {s an usher preceding them. 
In entering a drawing-room, the lady precedes the gen- 
tleman, but never takes his arm. 

‘To yawn in the presence of others, to beat time, to 
hum or whistle, to lounge, to put your feet on a chair, 
or to do anything which shows indifference, selfish: 
or disrespect, is uncquivocally vulgar. Snuffling, cx- 
pectoration, hawking, scratching the head, gulping, 
picking the teeth, and blowing the nose, should be 
avoided in soclety. 

‘Avoid saying “you know,” “says he,” and “sayé 
she,” when narrating incidents. Do not speak of ab- 
sent persons by their Christian names or surnames. 
‘Above all, never name any ono by the firet letter of his 
or her name, as “Mr. G.,” for “Mr. Grey.” This is a 
vulgarity which married persons sometimes use. 


A lady who sits cross-legged, or sideways on a chair, 
who twirls her trinkets, or picks at anything, and a 
man who eits across his chair, bites his nails, or nurses 
his leg, manifests an unmistakable want of good- 
breeding. Both should be quiet, easy and graceful in 
their carriage. 

‘Well-bred persons never clbow their way in a crowd, 
nor force themselves in seats, at concerts and lectures, 
which are already full; nor do they talk and laugh in 
tones so loud as to disturb others. 

‘When you have jortled or incommoded a person, be 
quick to say, “I beg your pardon.” “I thank you," is 
now the form, instead of “Thanks,” when acknowledg- 
ing any attention. “Thanke” has become avulgarism, 
from the abuse of the word. 

In railway cars, no one hasa right to more than one 
seat unless more than one is paid for. To beat time, 
shuffle the feet, or make any monotonous nojsc, which 
is a nuisance 40 fellow-travollors, shown bad breeding 
or negicct in traluing. 
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Do unto others as you would he done by, as 
Christian politeness dictates, and you will neither 
be called rude nor ill-bred. 

Morning Calls. 
Calls may be either ceremonious or informal. 


In cities, the former are as habitually made as the | 






latter are in small towns and villages. Some per- 
sons have a great dread of ceremony, as if it im- 
plied a sacrifice of sincerity and simplicity ; but 
established rules for regulating little forms are 
necessary where all are desirous of doing what is 
expected of them. 

When the dinner-hour is near the middle of the 
day, as is the custom in villages, receiving callers 
before dinner is an interruption of the precious 
morning hours; and therefore calls are oftener 
informal than formal in the country. 

But in cities, a ceremonious acquaintance is 
kept up with a circle too large for informal visit- 
ing; and here, cards become an absolute necessity. 

Allcalls should be returned. The more promptly 
the first call is returned, the more civil you will 
be considered. After an invitation to an enter- 
tainment, make it a rule to callin person. If not 
possible do not fail to leave, or send, your cards; 
one for the hostess, and another, turned through 
the middle, for the other members of the family. 
Be strict with yourself, but Indulgent to others; 
for neglect of these minor duties more often arises 
from ignorance than from intention. 

If in calling upon a lady, you are shown into 
the reception-room while the servant goes to an- 
nounce you, give him your card without turning 
itdown. It is only in London, where customs 
differ materially from ours, that it is thought a 
breach of good manners to send in a card. 

Gentlemen in American cities, as in European 
society on the Continent, turn their cards down 
when they leave them in person, to distinguish 
them from those which are sent. This is the only 
way that a hostess has of knowing who asked for 
her, and who has only left a card of ceremony. 

Bachelors, and those who have no one to leave 
their cards of ceremony for them, are now per- 
mitted with us to send them by post, owing to our 
men being cngaged in business during calling 
hours. 

In former days. only the head of the house, the 
host or hostess, asked young men to call, but 
since circles have widened so rapidly, and so many 
mothers have consigned their daughters to the 
care of chaperons, a foreign continental custom 
has been introduced into our large cities. 

The young man who desires to make a married 
lady’s acquaintance, asks for an introduction, and 
if he receives onc, and finds the lady gracious 
or agreeable, he feels at liberty to leave his card 
at her house soon after. If she remembers him 
by an invitation, he knows that his civility has 
been understood and appreciated. 

It is correct with us for the names of the hus- 
band and wife to appear on the same card, not- 
withstanding the assertions of writers on etiquette. 
In England it has never been customary for bus- 
bands and wives, if they bear different titles, to 
use a card incommon; since one cannot well have 
engraved on a card, ‘‘Captain Lonsdale Edge- 
combe and Lady Winifred Edgecombe.” 

A lady receiving callers arises when each per- 
son enters. She meets him half-way and gives 
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her hand. She takes the Jead in conversation 
when the number permits, and invariably directs 
aremark to the last comer, conversing with one 
and another, until all are drawn in, or occupied 
with others. Formal introductions are not usual 
in formal circles; but the hostess uses her judg- 


ment and makes exceptions when she has reason 








for doing so. When gentlemen leave, she does 
not arise, unless they are strangers, or much 
older than herself. Visitors do not rise when 
other visitors are leavi 

Cards are left upon a hostess when left upon 
a guest, although unacquainted. This does 
not necessitate an acquaintance. The same 
custom prevails out of London in England; for 
it is not considered civil to ignore your friend's 
friend, and make the use of her drawing-room 





that you would of a hotel. Hostesses possess- 
ing tact know how to manage so as to leave the 
all the pri that she can desire. A 


88 introduces her guest to all callers. The 















rule for the guest is that she asks permission of 
the hostess. 

The rules for calls and card-leaving are so 
numerous that it is impossible for the compiler 
to condense them in a small space. Those who} 
wish for more definite instructions will find | 





them in “New York Social Etiquette,” 
“Sensible Etiquette and Home Culture,’ 
books they are referred. 


———__+er+— 
CZAR AND EMPEROR. 


The meeting of the Czar of Russia and the Em- 
peror of Germany at Dantzic, on the Baltic Sea, 
on September 9th, was in several respects a note- 
worthy event. 

The Czar Alexander III. is a great-nephew of 
the Emperor William; his grandmother having 
been William's sister. This is the first time that 
Alexander has met his great-uncle since the assas- 
sination of the late Czar, and his own accession to 
the throne. Inasmuch as the two vast Empires 
of Russia and Germany lic side by side, and bor- 
der upon each other over a long frontier, a mect- 
ing between their sovereigns is a matter of un- 
doubted public importance. 

The interview was held under conditions of un- 
usual state and splendor. The Czar went to Neu- 
fahrwasser, the port of Dantzic, on his luxurious 
yacht, and closely guarded by faithful officers ; 
while the venerable Emperor travelled northward 
to the place of rendezvous by rail, and attended 
by a strong and brilliant escort. He boarded the 
Czar’s yacht, and on its deck embraced him, for 
the first time since his accession to the Russian 
throne. 

The occasion in Dantzic was one of noise, fes- 
tivity and rejoicing. The chimes peeled in the 
ancient, stately church-towers ; the music of bands 
filled the air; the cannon boomed in citadel and 
park; and the river was gayly decked out with 
flags, streamers and banners; crowds filled the 
old, usually tranquil streets; and as the two poten- 
tates passed slowly along in a magnificent carriage, 
shouts of welcome filled the air. A great banquet 
formed the climax of the imperial meeting. Not 
only did the Emperors sit side by side at the 
groaning board, but there were also present the 
Prussian Crown-Prince, two brothers of the Czar, 
and, towering above them all, the stalwart form 
of Prince Bismarck. The Emperors toasted each 
other, and then discussed the good things which 
were laid hefore them. 

It is probable that this memorable meeting has 
more ay less political significance. Before the 
present Czar ascended the throne, he was believed 
to be hostile to Germany, and to dislike the close 
relations of political as well as personal friendship 
which so long existed between his father, Alexan- 
der II., and the Emperor William. 

The interview at Dantzic, however, seems to 
show that the new Czar, if he ever felt hostile to 
his great-uncle and the Empire he rules, has 
changed his mind. The cordial nature of the in- 
terview, the long and confidential talks which the 
sovereigns held together, and the friendly spirit 
in which the Czar met and welcomed Prinec Bis- 
marck, seem to indicate that close relations arc 
still to exist between the two Empires. 

The cause of this attitude of the Czar Alexan- 
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his ancebslons he has lived, as his father did before 
him, in constant dread of sudden assassination. 
He has been kept as closely guarded in his own 
palace as if he were a prisoner instead of an auto- 
crat. His fear of the Nihilists has been shown by 
his every movement. 

The same danger also threatens the aged Ger- 
man Emperor, whose life has been several times 
attempted in the streets of Berlin. Threats of a 
dark nature are always reaching the ears of the 
Emperor and his advisers. The Socialists are as 
desperate and formidable in Germany as the Ni- 
hilists are in Russia. 

A common peril often unites men who other- 
wiso might not combine. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that these two potentates have met to devise 
methods for their mutual protection; and to form 
some project of general defence against the assaults 
of secret conspiracy. The results of their confer- 
ence are likely, therefore, to appear in their taking 
united action for their common safety, and in their 


appeal to other sovereigns to aid them in this de- | 
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THE RETURN OF JOY. 
Once, in the agony of saddest grief, 
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And bowed my head, while faster fell my tears, 
Unheeding that Lhad been seen by one 
little Hite in ways ecstatic Fun, 
Who could not know the gricfs of older yearn! + 
Tntll Theard the quick and gentle sound 
rt and felt upon my cheek 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

President James A. Garfield died at Long 
Branch, New Jersey, on the night of the 19th of 
September. For eighty days his heroic will and 
iron constitution had fought against the conse- 
quences of the terrible wound he received on the 
2nd of July, at the hands of the assassin. 

For eleven long weeks the people of the United 
States watched with most painful anxiety by the 
bedside of the sufferer. Never before were their 
feclings and their sympathies so keenly aroused. 
Party animosity was forgotten. Men of every shade 
of political opinion were intensely anxious that 
the Chiet’ Magistrate should not die. 

All that surgical skill and careful nursing could 
do, was done. The President was sustained by 
the most cordial good wishes of the whole peo- 
ple, Millions of prayers were offered daily that 
if it were possible the cup of sorrow might pass 
fram hyn, from his family, from the nation. But 
awill that is stronger and wiser than ours had de- 
creed otherwise. 

God reigns. The nation still lives. Never 
did its strength seem more massive than during 
these past days of anxious waiting and hoping. 
Though the head was sticken, the Government 
moved on, and the people, confident of its stabili- 
ty, thought not of the possibility of political dis- 
aster. 

The suffering President calmly awaited the is- 
sue of life or death. His attitude expressed 
the spirit of the man. “I know not how it 
may turn ont,” he wrote to his pastor, after be- 
ing nominated to the Chief Magistracy, “but I 
have always tried to meet the duty of every day 
as itcame. I left the rest to God.” 

Devotion to the duty of every day led James A. 
Gartield from a log cabin to the White House. 
‘The ascent was marked by industry, self-denial 
and manliness. The people’s perception of these 
traits and their conviction of the rectitude of his 
character, made him the best-beloved President 
since Lincoln. 

Gen. Garficld’s career has not been a brilliant 
one. It wonld hardly be called heroic. There is 
little in it that is imposing, but much that is sen- 
sible, sincere, practical and honorable. Because 
it is what it is, and illustrates the genius of our 
institutions, it deserves the consideration of Ainer- 
ican youth. It teaches how the lowliest may make 
opportunities, if having ability, they are willing 
to labor and respond to the duty of the hour. 

James A. Garfield was blessed with a good 
mother. When his father died, the boy was but 
two years old, and all the possessions of the fam- 
ily were a small farm and a little log cabin. The 
mother was so determined that James should re- 









ceive an education that when but five years of 


age he was carried to the distant district school in 
the arms of his eldest sister. 

The boy, as he grew, sympathized with his 
mother’s purpose. An education he would have. 
He worked as a carpenter, going to school at in- 
tervals, but always using his spare hours to mas- 
ter those branches by which he might ascend to 
the academy and thence to the college. 

“You kin read, you kin write, and you are death 
on tiggers,” said an illiterate salt-boiler, for whom 
James was working as a carpenter. “Stay with 
me, keep my accounts, tend to the saltery, and I'll 
find yon and give you fourteen dollars a month.” 

The penniless boy worked for the salt-boiler, 
and kept to his studies. One day one of the fam- 
ily snecringly called him a servant. Instantly the 
situation was thrown up, profitable though it was. 
The act was the natural expression of the boys’ 
spirit. He respected himself, and would work for 
no one who did not respect him. His subsequent 
life manifested the same knightly spirit. He com- 
pelled even his opponents to respect him. 








der, indeed, may not be far to seek. Ever since 


Chopping wood, driving a canal-boat tcam, and 
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doing such jobs as came in his way, added to the 
money he had saved at the saltery. He entered 
anacademy. An iron pot,a frying-pan and a few 
plates, supplied by his mother, enabled the boy to 


building. He worked his way through the acad- 
emy, supporting himself by laboring in spare 
hours, and then entered Hiram Institute. 

His entrance was characteristic. One day the 
Board of Trustees were surprised to see a strippling 
standing before them. 

“Gentlemen,” said the youngster, “I want an 
education. I will sweep the rooms and make the 
fires, and thus pay part of my expenses.” 

The Board was pleased with the youth’s pluck 
jand frankness. James became Hiram’s janitor. 
The rooms were well swept, the fires carefully 
watched, and the studies thoroughly mastered, 
| until he entered the junior class of Williams Col- 
lege, and finally graduated. 
| When he left college he was more than a scholar. 
He was also a man and a Christian. Twelve 
| years of hard labor, wherein hands supported the 
brains at their work; twelve years of moral and 
mental tenacity, of self-denial and adherence to 
the duty of the hour, had educated this resolute 
(boy in mind, soul and body. He stood ready for 

service. 

One moral trait stands out in the career of the 
late President. His rnle of life was to do the duty 
at hand and leave the result to God. It is refresh- 

| ing in our feverish American life to see one man 
| calm, self-possessed, anxious only to serve, attd 
' willing to wait for the results of good work. He 
was the statesman who could labor and wait. He 
rose because having been found faithful over a 
few things, he was thought worthy to be master 
; over Many. 

Some men, when elevated, forget the humble 
people with whom they once associated. Early 
in life James A. Garfield joined a small denomina- 
tion of Christians known as the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. From the day he entered Washington, be 
passed by fashionable churches to worship every 
Sunday in a humble wooden mceting-house, with 
a few plain folk, whom he was not ashamed to 
call brethren. 

The act was characteristic of the humble Chris- 
tian, more anxious to be true to his God and to 
his own convictions than to he popular. The 
President’s faith in God shone ont daring the 
hours of his waning life. With pions resignation 
he waited the development of the Divine will. 
He struggled to live because it was his daty; be 
rested on God, for that was his pleasure. He was" 
ready to live, ready to die. Death to this Chris- 
tian soldier was theawerd of command. 4n obe- 
dience to orders he stepped out of the ranks of 
mortals and entered into the glorious company of 
the immortals. 
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THE TWO KINDS OF ABLE MEN. 

There are still people who think that nothing is of 
much account unless it brings in hard cash. A Trihuse 
correspondent met one of these a short time ago, as 
he was inquiring bis way to the famous School of Phil- 
osophy, held every summer at Concord. He was a sun- 
burned farmer working in a field near the road. 

“Do you belong down there?” sald he to the corre- 
spondent, poimting to the place where the school was 
held. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘I am no philosopher.” 

“Queer lot, they are,” continued the farmer. “I 
wonder how much the whole lot could earn, put ‘em 
right down to good solid work. But I guess they've 
got their bread and butter ready provided, and I don't 
suppose they have to find out how much they are really 
worth.” 

We have known better informed men than this old 
farmer who held in considerable contempt the gentler 
vocations, and were disposed to say, with the cobbler 
of old, ‘There is nothing like leather.” Moet men 
have their leather. It may be Greek; it may be met 
physics; it may be pop-corn; but whatever it is, there 
is nothing like it for them. 

‘There aro two kinds of valunble persons: Those who 
ronke life possible, and those who make life worth bav- 
ing. 

The sun-burnt farmer belongs to the indispensables 
who make life possible. Business men, manufactarers, 
merchants, mechanics, nll who do, and all who direct, 
the world’s datly work, belong to the same class. But 
O sun-burnt farmer, who made your Farmers’ Almanac 
that hangs to the fireplace by its loop of tape so consid- 
crately supplied by the publisher? 

And farmer, who invented your clock, price one dol- 
lar and fifty cents? Who found out how to make your 
boy’s accordion, and who composed the Book of In- 
structions with One Hundred of the Best Pieces of Mu- 
sic, that came with the instrument without extra charge? 
Who painted the benuteous picture of “Emma,” and 
who made the grand chromo of Washington crossing 
the Delaware that hangs on your walls? 

and who will preach your sermon next Sunday 
morning? and how would you get through the Sunday 
afternoon without your denominational weekly to dose 
over? The people who provide these things could not 
carn much money hoeing corn; but they belong to the 
class who make it worth while for corn to be boed. 
They make life worth baving. 
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CARLYLE’S MOTHER. 

Carlyle used to say that no able man ever had a fool 
for a mother, In his own case the aphorism was just? 
fied. His mother had been a domestic servant. She 
could read, but was not able to write. When Thomas, 
her eldest son, had gone away from home and become 
famous, she taught herself writing, that ahe might cor- 
respond with him. Yctsbe was not only then advanced 
in life, but was burdened with the care of a large fam- 
fly. 

She was a lady in the best sense of the word. A 
| great reader, gifted witha strong brain, delicacy of in- 





set up house-keeping in the room of a dilapidated « 
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sight, and poetic sensibility. A remarkable fact attests 
her mental strength and independence. 

Carlyle’s most satisfactory work—many regard it as 
his greateat—tis his life of Cromwell. In it he rescues 
the noble Protector's reputation from the calumnies of 
his enemies. It placed Cromwell before England as 
her great statesman, soldier and patriot. 

This theory as to Cromwell's character was first sug- 
gested to Carlyle by his mother. Her spiritual instincts 
discovered that the prevailing estimate of the Protector 
was false. The secd-thought planted in her son’s mind 
was long in germinating, but at last it bore fruit in the 
work that changed England’s estimate of the man than 
whom there is no greater hero recorded in her annals. 

= See ea 
MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 

It is an Interesting and significant fact that the author 
of Cbristlanity not only Himself cared for the body as 
well as the soul, but commanded His apostles also to 
“heal the sick.” The gift of healing was among the 
recognized gifts of the primitive church. The fact is, 
our holy religion is, from its inmees nature, in active 
sympathy with all suffering. 

Until within about a century the medical profession 
was, in this country, small in nambers; and it was.a 
common thing for pastors to make themselves more or 
less familiar with medicine, that they might be able to 
help the sick of their parish. 

In heathen natlons there is little true knowledge of 
the Inwe of life, health and hygiene; and missionarica, 
therefore, have given some attention to the simple prin- 
ciples of medicine, that they might, to some extent, 
look after both the temporal and the spiritual welfare 
of the people around them. 

Of late years, however, it has been thought best to 
ecnd out men and women equal toany ordinary demand 
for medieal knowledge and skill, and free to ive their | 
time to medical practice, but whose controlling influ-| 
ence should be religious teaching. The number sent 
out has steadily Increased until now it ie a hundred or | 
more. 

The Edinburgh Medical Mission Society is about to 
send out eight to different parte of the world. The 
Zenana and Medical Mission of London trains females | 
for combined missionary and medical work, its ficid 
being India, where millions of women do not know how | 
to care for their health, and are cut off from the service | 
of male physicians. The Woman's Mission Society of 
New York appeals to women in various medical col- | 
leges to fit themselves for similar work. 

In no way, ‘we think, could a Christian man or woman 
do more far-reaching good than by such medical mis- 
sionary service. 

Se 
A SURPRISED BOARDER. 

The power of concealing emotion is not possessed by 
everybody, and he is fortunate who can always control | 
his inclination to laugh. A young man was once se- 
verely tried by a humorous incident, which happened 
when laughter would have been Indecorous. 

He had been brought up in a refined home and was 
teaching a school in West Virginia. The people of that | 
section differ largely frouithose in the eastlri portion 
of the State, and he was constantly being surprised at 
their customs and manoers. 

The home in which he boarded was presided over by 
a kind, plainold lady, who did all in her power to make | 
him comfortable. One day, at dinner, she startled him | 
by asking, “Mr. Smith, did you ever eat any shoc 
atrings?” 

He could hardly keep from laughing as he replied,— 

“No, ma’am; we don’t eat them in our part of the 
country!" 

Her honeat face beamed with pleasure as she said,— 

“T thought you’d never eaten ‘em, and so cooked 
some to-day for you.” 

She helped his plate to two large spoonfuls of some- 
thing which he ate and enjoyed. 

The shoe-strings proved to be pastry cut into thin | 
strips and boiled with bacon. 

He was delighted to find that they were not the arti- 
cle used in fastening the covering for the foot. The 
people in that part of the land, especially the poorer 
classex, use them as a substitute for macaroni. 

Se eo 

JOHN ADAMS’ SHATTERED HO 

“John Adama,” said his friend and colleague Thom- 
as Jefferson, speaking of the Congresa which issued 
the Declaration of Independence, “John Adams was 
our Colossus on the floor. He was not graceful nor ele- 
gant nor remarkably fluent, but he came out ocea-| 
sionally with a power of thought and expression that | 
moved us from our ecats. 

An Illustration of Mr. Adams’ force of lang: 
etriking figures of speech was given to Daniel W 
just before the venerable ex-President’s death. } 
‘Webster called on Mr. Adams at his home in Quincy 
and found him reclining on the sofa, breathing with 
great difficulty. 

“Tam glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Webster, “and 
T hope you are getting along pretty well. 

“Ah, sir,” answered Mr. Adams, drawing a long 
breath, “quite the contrary. I find I am a poor tenant, 
occupying a house much shattered by time; it sways | 
and trembles with every wind, and has, in fact, 
almost to decay; and what is worse, sir, the landlord, 
as near as T can find out, don’t intend to make any re- 


pairs.” 































gone 
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A JOYLESS CHILDHOOD. 

Children in the United States have generous provi- 
sion made for their comfort and good-cheer. In no part 
of the world are children better cared for. Holidays 
abound and schools are graded to every capacity. A 
new literature has grown up for their benefit, consist- 
ing of papers and books, such as were never seen be- 
fore. Music is taught in the family and in the public 
school, and almost every boy and girl can sing. 

An American lady, travelling in the East, speaks of 
the great contrast between children there and here. 
All the children she saw in Mohammedan countries | 
seemed preternatarally sober, and without a love for 
sports. She says,— 

“What always impresses memore than anything else 
in Egypt and Palestine is the entire absence of cheerful 
and exhilarating music, especially from children. You 
never hear them singing in the huts. I never heard a 
song that deserves the name in the streets or houses of 


| going fishi 


| morrow, and I felt anxious about the pictur 
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The memories of a fees childbood are a great sup- 
port under the heavy burdens of later life, and Ameri- 
can children ought to be the best in the world, out of 
gratitude for their privileges. 

-—— 0+ 
AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

‘The Hon. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, was noted 
for his yencrous gifts to the poor. He kept himself 
well informed of the needs of many bard-working fam- 
ilies, and cheered them by frequent supplics from the 
butcher and the groce: 

He was quick-witted, too, to detect unworthy feel- 
ings in the recipients of hia charitics, and showed 
great shrewdness in dealing with the At one time 
he had sent a joint of beef to each of two poor neigh 
bors. One joint happened to be considerably larger 
than the other, and the receiver of the smaller, with a 
petty envy, went to Mr. Brown to tell bim that his 
neighbor needed no help. 

“Mr. Brown,” said he, “that man has now got at 
home three fat hogs.” 

“Flas he?” said Mr. Brown, promptly. “Well, well, 
he is an industrious man; a fine, industrious man. Go 
back and tell the butcher to give him another plece.” 

The envious man never cared to carry a second story. 


—+or—___— 


MORNING WORK. 

Sir Walter Scott used to do a good day’s work before 

his guests were up. Daniel Webster also worked in 

the morning and both scemed at leisure, though it was 

not known how it was secured. A good story is told 

of Turner which shows his appreciation of the morning 
hours: 


Lord Egremont once invited Turner to stay a week 
at Petworth and pa wt two pietur for him o! fa. 
vorite bits of sce On the first morn- 
ing of his v' rd Egremont asked Turner what he 

to do, and the 





































should li great painter replied he | 
would go fishing. 

‘The next morning at breakfast Lord E—— inquired 
again what it would please Turner to do; and he 


replied that, having enjoyed pintsit een ach yester 
he would go fishing ags 

On the third morning Lord 
would 
was g 








gremont thought be 
for Turner to announce his own plans, and 
ly amused when he quietly said he was 4 











On the fourth morning, Lord E—, unable to con- 
ceal his anxiety, said,— 

“Well, Mr. Turner, I am only too glad fe 
enjoy yourself, but you are talking of goi 










you to 
away to- 






“Come up stairs to my room,” said Tur nd set 
your mind at rest.” 

Nothing could exceed the surprise and delight of 
Lord Egremont when Turner introduced him to two 
exquisite pictures painted as he had desired. 

"The great man had risen each morning with the sun, 
and before breakfast had, by a good day's work, earned 
his pleasure in fishing.— Manchester Times. 
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LAWYERS AND QUOTATIONS. 


Judges and lawyers have contributed their quota to 
the common stock of popular sayings: 








It is Francis Bacon who speaks of matters that “come 
home to men’s business and bosom,” who lays down 
the axiom that “Knowledge is power,” and who utters 
arning to enamored Benedj 
dc hildren hat 








that solemn 
hath a w vife 
Vv 





ring that 
“A man’s he 

The expression, “An ace 
borrowed from Lord Thurlow. 
of the greatest numb 
acknow ledged translation from the jurist F 
ir Hobbs weowe the: 















den who suggests that by throwing s 
‘ou may sce the way of the wind; 
ary Oxenstiern, is due the discovery, 
aw ith how little wisdom the world is governed.” 
Mackintosh first used the phrase, “A wise and mas- 
terly inactivity.” ‘The schoolmaster is abroad,” is 
from a sp ech “by Lord Brougham. It does not mean 
id,” in the sense of being ab- 























a snare,” there is a cc al’ ring, which has 
sometimes led to its being quoted as from one or other 
of the Hebrew proph« 

tract from the judgment of Lord Denman at the trial 
of O’Connell.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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DELICATE FLATTERY. 

Queen Elizabeth loved flatter 
her passion was fully gratified 
dote, told in the New York Le 
While the Duke de Villa Medina was at the English | 
court, he was present, and took par 
given by Elizabeth, where his gallantry 
beauty made him the observed of all observers 


close of the sports, as the duke came near to the quecn, 
ehe said to him, pleasantly, that she would like to know 


, and on one occasion 
the following anec. 


r, testifies : 













































who was the chosen lady of so gallant aknight; where. 
upon he shook his head and would not further answer. 
“But,” persisted Elizabeth, “there must be, 
where, a lady whose beauty and per 
gives to deeper place in your heart than is yielded 
to another? 
“Ah! yes, gracious madam; there is one such.” 
And may I not know who she is?” 








o duke reflected a moment, and then anwered that 
he would inform her on the morrow. 

And on the morrow he sent to the queen, inclosed in 
a box of sandal-wood and mother-of-pearl, a small mir- 
ror 

Those who know Elizabeth's character can well im- 
agine how deeply this bit of flattery must have touched 
her. 
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THE POWER OF QUESTIONING. 

The best way to silence those voluble persons who | 
insist on talking about subjects concerning which their 
hazy, is toask them pertinent, searching ques- 
This ane ates the effect : 





ideas ai 





tions. 








ng the rounds regarding an 

a German professor by 
in Europe some years ag 
The power of the professor to confuse those who have 
not the clearest ideas of what they are talking about is 
well-known. 

In this instance, it happened that the German pro- 
fessor made statements with which the American pro- 
fessor did not agree, and he determined to propose a 
few questions on the succeeding day. When the time 
came, Prof. Park propounded them. 

The German answered them one by one, but soon 
found himself involved, struggled to extricate himself, 
did not succeed, and finally brought the discussion to a 
conclusion by saying, with an emphatic gesture, 
“Would Christopher Columbus had never discovered 
America! 
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JOHNNY'S mother was rending to him about cleanli 
ness. “In Africa,” she read, “it is dreadful to think 
there are many benighted tribes who do 











Jerusalem." 


| soap is.” “Wiss I was a’nighted tribe,” eaid Johnny. 


the words are, in fact, an ex- | 





ot know what | 
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The Publishers of the Woman’, 
Street, Boston, offer the paper four months for Fifty 
cents.” This gives an excellent opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Woman’s Suffrage movement, asad- 
yocated by Lucy Stone. the Editor, oe by Mrs. Julia 
as Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, H. B. Blackwell. 
Mrs. Mary A. Lavermor and others, Spechnen copy 

for 2c stainp. $250 per year. 


lon Applicants Attention. Orders 16t and 

2 of the Pension Bureau have been abolished. ‘The 

effect of this action 1s to give applicants the unrestricted 

privilege ot removing an unsatisfactory Attorney by the 

appointment ofa good one, If any 

services, let him address us immedfatel 
MILO B. STEVENS & CO. 

‘Washington, D. C. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
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54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 
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THE DEAD CANNOT BE RAISED, 
nor if your Iw dly was can you be 
eur ad by the wu Pierce's Yolden Medical Dis- 






t is, however, unequalled as a tonic. alte 
ative, ‘and nut itive, and readily cures the most obstinate 
s of bronchitis, lds, and incipient con- 
far sur efficacy cod liver ofl. Send 
8 for Dr. Pie paniphlet on Consumptic 
and Kindr Affections. Ada ss WORLD'S DISPED 
SARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Butlalo, N.Y. 





















ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BROWN’S 


GINGER! 


THE CENUINE! 
When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 


want relief, if possible, at 
oice. 
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nt. The fact that 
ction” is a guarantee 


is not a to; 


it is n first-class instr 
it contains “C; 








| for the excellence of the instrument. 








GOOD T rIMON 
AVONTA, KAN. Aug, 


We were well pleased with th 
our Sunday School bonght from you. 
Ve consider it alland more than you claim for it. It 
is a perfect “Daisy” of an organ 
Very respectfully, D. W. UNDE! 
E, VT., Jul; 


perfect safe 
It was hailed 






|, 1881, 
Organ” 




















mpanton Organ” came 
carried it up to our School on the S: 



















erpret the phrase, but that he | with gre: Th f the ars was almost 
in the sense of being everywhere at work. | beyond « much the I find it all 
In the familiar phrase, usivn, a mockery, and | I hi: Mrs, A. K, WASHBURN. 
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The Companion Organ 


contains one set of reeds of three and one-fourth, octaves 
or forty-one notes, inches high, 2734 long. 
Height to key boa Height to top of cover 

tock used in making thisin- 
quality. The caseis beautifully 
ebonized and decorated. ‘The legs are iron neatly japan- 
ned, and are so constructed that they can be folded up 
under the instrument, thus making it portable. 


Its Capacity and Power. 

The Companion Organ has 
sufficient compass for the ren- 
dering of all Sunday School 
,, music, popular songs and cho- 
ruses, and is especially adapted 
for home use, the schoolroom, 
hall, or chapel. Every Com- 
== panion Organ bears the imprint 
of this Trade-mark, and is warranted for five years. It 
isa marvel of beauty, simplicity and power. Tt will cost 
you less than any organ ever made. 


‘With each instrument we shall give free an Organ In- 
structor, worth 3) 


Price, $20.00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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J. HL COOPERS CASE. 


His Sufferings fi from Rupture 
and His Inquiries 


About the Treatment of 
Dr. J. A. Sherman. 


Glowing Evidence and a Trip from 
Moline, Ill., to New York 
for Treatment. 





TPHOSE aflicted with rupture can take Mr. Cooper's 

Inquiries as though made by themselves, and act In 
accordance with thelr interest. He was so well pleased 
with his Investigation that he recently came on from 
Moline, 1U., to consult Dr. Sherman at his New York 
office, when he handed him a number of letters, from 
which the following are extracts. 

‘Mr. Cooper was highly gratitied with his researches, 
and took Dr. Sherman’s treatment in full faith of being 
relteved and secured from the sufferings he had endured 
from trusses and the dangers of strangulated rupture. @ 

J. H. Coorer, Esq.. Moline, [1].—Dear Bir: Your letter 
of the 1h inst., Inquiring about Dr. J. A. Sherman, re- 
ceived. Dr, Sherman cured me of rupture of forty 
Years’ standing, He does not use the knite; no operation 
In his treatment. His treatment ts his applian 
Curative Compound. His appliance does not interefere 
with kind of work. I think his treatment is sure 
cure, for my case was a very bad one, and he cured me. 
JAMES M. ASHMORE. 


and 














Urs, 
Charleston, [11., July 19, 1881. 


Further particulars concerning Mr. Ashmore's 
as related to one of the editors of the St. Louis 
tican, can be seen in Dr, Sherman's book, 















. H. Cooper, 
ith inst. 
from 
from length of time 
s Rermanent. 
HAWKINS. 
11, 188 


ruptured from infancy, 





fully yours, 
rd County, Me 





Mr. Hawkins is a fi 
and suffered from the long use of trusses. 


rmer, 





J. H. COOPER, Esq.—Dear 
you say you want to know 
Ww 












SHERMAD 
een treated 








y rupture. xreat 
deal of good. Lam cured of . Tean- 
not say whether he can cure you or not, but I think if T 








were you I would try him. TI risked It myself, and I am 
glad of it. His appliance is easier than any truss an 
More secure; will not prevent you from working, but 
will make you stron, nd from the start keep’ the 
rupture perfectly in place. 

WILLIAM FitzParnicn, 43 Avon St. 









Boston, July 





- H. CoorpER—Dear 





Your inquiry has been 
iably neglected. Dr. SHERMAN’S treatnient ha 
a SUC in my case, and I am confident of tt 
curé. His treatment consists of an 
curative compound to apply to th 
affected] ou Will suffer with no inconvenicnee 
from either. I can heartily recommend his treatment 
to all who suffer from rupture. 
Yours, €c., 
Aft, Vernon, Ilt., Aug. 12, 1881. 


Mr, Coleman is a farmer and was treated several years 
since at the St. Louis office 








appliance 








WILLIAM.COLEMAN. 











Mr. J. H. Cooren—Deur Sir: 
ceived, and I hasten to repl 
owe my life, 1 think, to Dr. SHERMAN’S tri 
one else ever helped me; I now suffer no more, t 
not entirely cured; can do anything withont fear 
appliance k eps every thing af bay; there is no pa 

s treatment. Lhayi pounds since treat~ 
ed. Rupture is a dangerous affliction, and should be 
looked to in season. I would not be placed where I was 
for $1000, Yours in sy: Tey 


Providence, R. I., Aug. 8, 1881, 






































IOHN ALDEN. 





Dn. J. A. SHERMAN may be consulted at his Boston’ 
Teet, each wi 
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Dr, Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Dram, 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
‘All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinct! We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H, P.K, PECK & 00,, 858 Broadway, New York. 


TEXAS, 


ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Rail- 
roads_in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM- 
MIGRATION CO. 


Will mail on appl 


















ation, free of cost, postage prepaid. 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a 
change to a new country, please address 
J.N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 
B. G. DUVAL, 
Secretary, Austin, Texas. 
Foreign Ofice:—WM. W. LANG, President, Leadenhalt 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England. 








For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, € 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Uneq 





MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HEART’S HOME. 
[From the Swedish of Charles XV, late King of Siceden.] 


Where fs thy home? Lasked my faithful heart 
"Thou through my joy aul pain hast had thy part, 
From lite’s tirst hour, hast tir tolled for me; 
O tell me where thy real home can be? 
Tu some calm grove where stray winds whisper low, 
Where silver brooks through silent meadows flow? 
Not there, she sighed, not there, O no, 
Not where the silver brooks so peaceful flow. 


Where racing tempests blow, 
eka, the rapid torrents flow 
frightened deer fly oer the open plain, 
s in bis poor victin’s painy 

eld, Where battle thunders sound, 
‘nid bullet showers, clash heavily round ? 

she sighed, my home fs found, 

the battle thunders roar around, 


Where fs thy home? Sweet shores of bowery trees, 
Where suns go dawn beyond the erimsoned seas; 
Where tecming vine in heavy cluster glows, 
And evening alrs are fragrant with the rose} 
Where giant pals their crowns of verdure raise, 
@ And always green eternal simmer stay 
Not where the pals thelr bright crowns ratse, 
‘And clways green cternal summer stays. 







































nthe Snyws, 
Uantiant glows 
ny home amid the snows, 

Not there, where daming northlight radiant glows ? 


Where ts thy home? By that beloved one’s side, 
Whose heart to thine fy always tenderest th 
Who helps thee strugsle on, 
When dies green hope in lite 

ad hope of thy longin: 
beloved one’s eye so tender gleams? 
re the home of iny longing’s dreaias, 
f dear eye so tender gleaus. 















ndure 












Wh 











a 

all earth 

¥ bright home may be 

That through stat eutiaing ones its Nght to thee! 
Yes, there, she sighs, my home must be, 
Where starry curtains ope the light to me. 


There is my home, Pve always known, she sighed, 
My native home, where [shall yet abic 
Though Lan earthly servant art to thee, 
T know a heavenly fame hast kindled me; 
While in this dust, Hte’s faintest sparks remain, 
To that dear home will thonght return again, 
While but the faintest sparks remain, 
To that dear home return again. 


‘oyal he: 
Wand h 















Von part, 
ne great fatherlight 
ished from His sight. 









Thy home fs mi 
That beats for 
The faintest spat 
to darkness, b: 
ven now, thy To: 
















In Hi: air, 
Creatlon’s King, r thy prayer. 
‘At home with hin, forever there, 
Creation’s King who bows to hear thy pr 
Ly ML 





yer, 


LARD. 
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For the Companion, 
MISPLACED MERRIMENT, 


It is both disgusting and discouraging to read 
the arrests for drunkenness in the police reports 
of the daily papers. It is disgusting, because of 
the flippant manner in which such affairs are de- 
scribed, and the coarse wit and slang which are 
considered necessary to make the reports “spicy.” 
It is discouraging, because this custom of dealing 
with a subject—the discussion of which is engross- 
ing some of the ablest minds in the country—as 
if it were a joke, must have an injurious influence 
on public opinion. 

The fact is, however ludicrous the mishaps of 
the drunken appear, a human being made beastly 
by his depraved appetite is one of the saddest 
sights on earth. 

Iremember a little scene which, though enacted 
under my window ten or eleven years ago, is 
fresher in my mind to-day than any temperance 
lecture to which I ever listened. Hearing a child 
ery, Ilooked out and saw a niccly-dressed little 
boy, hardly five years old, leading by the hand a 
man who was evidently his father. This man 
was young and not bad-looking, but he was un- 
mistakably drunk. 

“Let us go home,” said the poor boy, sobbing 
bitterly, as he tried to guide with his baby hand 
the one who should have protected him. 

The man was obliged to lean heavily against 
the fences and buildings, and as he swayed to and 
fro, the poor child looked up pitcously in his face, 
saying,— 

“Don't do so! I'll tell mamma.” 

“Do how?” asked his father, in an indistinct 
voice. 

“Don’t tumble down,” answered the little fel- 
low, in an anxious voice. 

The two staggered across the strect, the man’s 
unstcady gait dragging the child hither and thith- 
er. As they stepped upon the curbstone, the man 
began to totter, caught at a post, missed it and 
fell backward, striking his head against the foun- 
dation of the house. The boy burst into tears 
again, but without athought of abandoning his 
wretched father, stood by him as he grovelled on 
the ground, and picking up his father’s hat, care- 
fully replaced it on his head. 

When the man succeeded in regaining his feet 
he was led on again by his worse than fatherless 
boy, and passed out of my sight. 

I wondered if that child, whose little life was 
so soon overshadowed, would inherit a taste for 
the liquor which had destroyed his father’s man- 
hood. I thought of the wife, to whom such home- 
comings were like death, and I could not under- 
stand how any could sce in a drunkard a subject, 
for merriment. 

Of all the ruins that claim our pity, none are so 
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sad as lost manhood, and there are few more 
sorrowful bomes than those to which such mis- 
fortunes fall. No one could smile at such wrecks 
if a thought were given to the child, the sister, 
the wife, or the mother, or to any to whose affec- 
tions the weak victim to temptation were dear. 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth iteclf 
aright. 

“At the last {t biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder. F. 8. BalLyy. 

er — 
GREAT BECAUSE FIRST GOOD. 

A story told of Gerhardt, a German shepherd- 
boy, illustrates the fact that he who is faithful 
oyer @ few things wil] become the ruler over 
many: ~ 

One day, he was watching his flock, which was 
feeding in a valley on the borders of a forest, when 
a hunter came out of the woods and asked, 

“How far is it to the nearest village ?” 

“Six miles, sir,” answered the boy; “but the 
road is only a sheep-track, and very casily 
missed.” 

ae hunter looked at the crooked track and 
said,— 

“My lad, Iam very hungry and thirsty; I have 
lost my companions and missed my w: Leave 
your, sheep and show me the road; I will pay you 
well.” 

“[ cannot leave my sheep, sir,” rejoined Ger- 
hardt.. ‘hey will stray into the woods, and may 
be eaten by wolves or stolen by robbers.” 

“Well, what of that?” queried the hunter. 
They not your sheep. ‘The loss of one or 
two wouldn’t be much to your master, and T'Il 
give you more than you have earned in a whole 
year. 

“T cannot go, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt, very tirm- 
ly. “My master pays me for my time, and he 
trusts me with his sheep. If { were to'sell. my 
time, which does not belong to me, and the sheep 
should get lost, it would be the same as if 1 had 
stolen them.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “vou will trust your 
sheep with me while you go to the village and get 
me some food, drink and a guide? 1 will take 
care of them for you 

The boy shook his head. 

“The sheep,” said he, “do not know your voice, 
and”"—— He stopped speakin 

“And what?) Can’t you trust me? Do I look 
like a dishonest man?” asked the hunter, an- 
grily 
Sir,” said the boy, “you tried to make me false 
to my trust, and tricd to make me break my word 
toiny master; how do I know that you would 
keep your word ?” 

‘The hunter laughed, for he felt that the lad had 
fairly cornered him, He said,— 

“T see, iny lad, that you are a good, faithful 
boy.: L will not forget you. Show me the road, 
and I will try to make it out myself.” 

Gerhardt then offered the contents of his ip 
to the hungry man, who, coarse as it was, ate it 
gladly. Presently his attendants came up; and 
then Gerhardt, to his surprise, found that the 
hunter sthe Grand Duke, who owned all the 
country around. 

‘The duke was so pleased with the hoy’s honesty 
that he sent for him shortly after that, and bad 
him educated. In after years, Gerhardt became a 
very great and powerful man, but he remained 
honest and true to his dying day. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MILLIONAIRE. 

A rich man is not to be thought illiberal be- 
cause he will not give to every object to which his 
neighbors may call his attention. He may have 
an object in life whose realization will require all 
his money, and therefore he is so frugal that igno- 
rance accounts him mean. The following remi- 
niscences of the founder of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, illustrate this fact : 


He left nine million dollars, a moiety of which 
was divided between cighteen relatives, and the 
bulk retained for a university and scveral hospi- 
tals. 

He started life with four hundred dollars, and 
built up, by his own exertions, a colossal fortune. 
From the beginning he declared that he had a 
mission from God to increase his store, and that 
the golden flood that poured into his coffers did 
not belong to him, or the hundreds of others who 
sought to borrow or beg it from him. 

He declared that a supernatural power prevented 
him from taking money from his pocket to be- 
stow foolish alms, and that some day the world 
would know that he was not the grasping, avari- 
cious and narrow-minded man he was accounted. 

He nevertheless helped secretly many worthy 
persons, and after his death, it was discovered that 
not a few merchants had been saved by him from 
financial embarrassment and sorrow. 

But in the common acceptance of the term he 
was not liberal. His ‘mission” prevented that. 
Toward the close of a very long life, he became 
stingy and suspicious, but the end he had pro- 
posed never suifered change, and that was the 
mistress of his soul, toward whom he maintained 
an inflexible fidelity’. 

“Clifton,” his estate, was his pride, and upon it 
he spared no expense. Here the great university 
was to be founded; but in this his design will be 
baffied. The city authoritics have taken some 
seventy acres just in front of the imperial man- 
sion, and the noble chestnut grove he had nur- 
tured, not one tree of which he would cut down 
even when withered, has fallen before the remorse- 
less axe of progress. 

An uncanny old tramp used to station himself 
under a giant oak that stood sentry by the lodge 
of Clifton. This made Mr. Hopkins nervous and 
became a mortal offence. 

He. told one of his nephews of it, and said he 
did not know how to abate the nuisance. “Why 
not pay him, uncle, and send him away ?” que- 
ricd the young man. “Pay him money Mr. 
Hopkins shricked, while his long arms flew about 
like windmills. “Pay him money! God forbid! 
When I do that there will be one hundred vaga- 
bonds here instead of one!” 

“Well, then,” added the nephew, “if I were you, 
Uncle John, I would kick him out.” “I cannot 
do that,” the oldman pleaded. “Iam afraid!” 
“What!” the nephew retorted, “are you afraid of 
such a cur as that?” 

“No, no!” Mr. Hopkins whispered, hoarsely ; 
“T am not afraid of him, but afraid of God. Did 
you never read in the Bible how Dives treated 
Lazarus ?” 























On one of the last days of his earthly existence 
Mr. Hopkins called his devoted gardener to him 
and said,— 

“Tam beginning to hate this place, because it 
does not bring in mone: T hate everything that 
does not bring in money. Did you ever teed hos 7 
Have you not observed that the strong animals 
bear away the cars of corn, and that the weaker 
ones pursue them squealingly, in hopes that all, 
or some, of the treasure will be lost or dropped ?” 

The gardener replied that the sketch was a true 
one. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Hopkins, “I am that 
strong hog. I have that big ear of corn, and 
every piggish rascal in Baltimore is intent upon 
sting it from ime! 

»” he said, turning brusquely to the garden- 
er, “do you think a very rich man happy ?” 

The gardener answered, ‘The extreme of poy- 
erty is asad thing. The extreme of wealth no 
doubt bears with it many tribulations.” 

Mr. Hopkins rej “You are right, my 
friend; next to the hell of being utterly bereft of 
moncy is the purgatory of possessing a Vast amount 
of it.” Ihave a mission, and under its shadow 1 
have accumulated wealth, but not happiness. 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


—— He 






























For the Conipanion, 
ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


The clang of the Yankee reaper 

On Salisbury pkain! 

A music sweete oper— 
‘Than many # nobler strain, 


Across th: 
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With flecey wealth 
The shepherds 
And ripened grain stood 
Like lakes of melted gold. 
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Across the cold sca sailing, 
My dreary me roved: 

Sweet old-thne scenes unvetling, 
With true friends, fondly loved: 


And brought back many a feeling 
That long had dwelt spar 

TM through my lite 
‘The pangs ofa homesie! 





When the li 


For deep wa 
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stealing, 
heart. 


And never the sea’s wide reaches 
Seemed half the fathoms o'er, 
Or the West-lands shining beaches 

So far away before. 
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As when the heart ts weeping 

™ wily crushing hours, 
serance soft comes creeping 
Of memory-hallowed flowers. 
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As when, with sudden gleaming, 
Above some fe 





The flag of our naton-home. 
So from my heart the sadness 
In silence gently stole, 
And rich new strains of gladness, 
Came thrilling through my woul, 
Witt CaRLETON. 
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STRIKER STOWE'S WAY. 

A bad habit, one which has ruled soul and body for 
years, is hard to eradicate. Few who have tried in 
their own strength to overcome one of these tyrants 
have come off conqucrors. Superhuman aid is necded 
to engure victory, a fact supported by experience and 
illustrated by this anecdote told in the Adrance : 


Striker Stowe was a tall, powerful Scotchman, whose 
Position as © Boas Striker” at the steel works made him 
generally known. Nearly all of the men in his depart- 
ment were hard drinkers, and he was no exception to 
the rule. 

But one day it was announced among the workmen 
that he had become religious, and sure enough, when 
pressed to take a drink he xaid,— 

“LT shall never drink mair, lads. Na droonkard can 
inherit the kingdom o' God.” 

The knowing ones amiled, and said, ‘Walt a bit. 
‘Wait until hot weather—until duly. When he gets as 
dry asa gravel-pit he will give in. He can't help it.” 

But right through the hottest monthe he toile 
aweat pouring off In streams; yet he seemed never to 
be tempted to drink. 

Finally, as | wax taking the men’s time, one evening, 
I stopped and spoke with him. “Stowe,” said J, 
used to take considerable Hquor. Don’t you miss i 

“Yes,” said he, emphatically. 

“Flow do you manage to keep away from it?” 

“Weel, just this way. It ia now tan o'clock, isn't 
in” 


























Yea." 

“Weel, to-day is the twentieth o’ the month. From 
seven till cight, L asked that the Lord would halp me. 
He did so an’ I put down a dot on the calendar, right 
near the twenty. 

“From eight till nine He kep’ me, and I put down an- 
other dot. From nine ’till tan He's kep’ me, an’ noo I 
gle Him the glory as I put down the third dot. 

“Just as T mark these, I] pray, ‘QO Lord balp me— 
halp me to fight it off for another hour.’ 

“How long «hall you keep this up?” T inquired. 

“Allo! my life,” waa the carnest reply. “It keeps 
me eae full 6’ peace an’ happincss that 1 wouldna gie it 
up for anything. 

“Tt ie just as if He took me by the hand and said, 
“Wark awa’, Striker Stowe, I'm wit ye. Dinna’ be 
fearfu’. You teck care o' yeer regular wark an’ [ll see 
to the de’fl an’ the thirst, an’ they shallna trouble ye.’” 


MS gfe eee 
HUMOROUS RETORTS. 
As examples of witty and severe retorts the following 


published in Chambers's Journal are interesting, though 
they may not be as civil ax politeness would require : 


A witty nobleman once asked a clerical gentleman at 
the bottom of the table why the goose, when there was 
one, waa always placed next to the parson. 

«Really, my lord,” said the clergyman, “your ques- 
tion is somewhat difficult to answer, and 80 remarkably 
odd that I shall never see a goose again without being 
reminded of your lordship.” 

‘At repartee the Rey, Sydney Smith had few equals, 
and he must have been a bold individual who attempted 
to banter words with that celebrated humorist. 

His humoraome and deliberate manner of driving 
home a retort a thick-headed xquire once discovered, 
who, being woreted hy-him in an argument, revenged 
himself by exclaiming 
Il had a son who was an idiot, I’d make him a par- 
bun!" 

“Very probably.” replied Sydacy, “but T see your 
father was of a different mind.” 
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ere Js a class of peculiar people we sometimes ob- 
¢ at places of public resort, who endeavor by varl. 
Wm tu inake thetuselves remarkably conspicuous, 

in drvss, conversation, or general bebavior. 
atle-show held in one of our country-towna, @ 
bumpkin, who for some time had been disturb. 


Uwe company With his loud remarks, at last broke 
th. — 

















atte, Indeed! Call these ‘ere prize-catule? 

Why, they aint nothing to what our folks raised. You 

mayn't think it, but father raised the biggest calf of any 

ist round vur parts.” 

a Ob," exclaimed a by-stander, “we have no doubt of 
pat.” 

‘Then, again, to be considered a donkey {s not alto- 
gether conducive to une’s eatisfaction or dignity; few, 
ifany of us caring to be classed with that much-abuaed 
and Vilified animal. 

On one vccasion no small amount of merriment fol- 
lowed a retort made by an indignant gentieman durin 
a male ot pictures: ata London auction-room. He and 
another disputed the possession of a capital picture by 
a celebrated English painter, which faithfully repre- 
sented an ass, 

med determined to outbid the other. Fi. 
nally, one said,— 

'y dear sir, it is of no use, I shall not give in. The 
painting once belonged to my grandfather, and I intend 
to have it.” 

“Oh, in that ease,” anid hia opponent, “I will give it 
up. I'think you are fully entitled to it, if it is one of 
your family portraits. 


——~o—__—__ 


JULIET'S TOMB. 

European guides and hotel-keepers find that it pays 
to associate a locality with an important historical 
event. Curiosity draws bundreda to the spot willing to 
pay fur vight-seciug. An amuning description of a visit 
to the tomb of one of Shakespeare's heroines, Juliet, 
of Verona, is given by W. A. Croffat: 


We went back a few rods, turned into a little dirtier 
path, entered ata broken gate and were led lo a spot 
under a barn, Where stood “the tomb of Juliet." 

It was of red Verona marble, about six feet long, 
three feet high and three feet wide, und was hollowed 
out from above like a large basin. Through either end 
and both rides, at the bottom, were orifices about two 
inches in diameter, Upon the sides and ends of the 

uh were piled thousands of visiting carde— 
Aland white, some brown with age. 
osaid the gui “ces re tomba of Renorita 
Zces holess,” he continued, poking his cane 
into the oritices in the vide already referred to, ‘ees 
where Giulictta she stick ber arm out.” 

“Say! said the man from Little Rock, “where fs 
she no Where's her boucs? What have they done 
with 'em? 
Ze bones he le"In_ze groun’ under beveathy,” said 
the guide, in a mulled voice | of sorrow, as be 
rapped gently on the ground; “or mebbe ze Monta- 
gues take her bone away—ah!" 

“What made them m: her tomb look exactly Hke a 








































































bath tub?” asked the lady from Weet Virginia, ina 

pathetic manner. 
“Ze bas tub?” 
“Wh y 





id the guide, gloumily. 

imed three or four of the party, 
like one—don't you see ?—just deep enough— 
holes for water to run out—bet 'twas a bath tub.” 

“Ab, madam,” sighed the guide, bis voice full of 
tears; “Icaunot deceive a you! Zis tomba was never 
ze bas tub, but it may be ze grand fountain where ze 
Rome Emperor water ze horse.” 

; “Watering trough said the gentleman from Hart. 
ford. 


















ey have no ozzer tomba for poor Giulietta,”” sald 
the guide; ‘so zay ure him.” 


¢ ——O- - 
A WONDERFUL SPRIN 


A reporter of the New York Tribune telle how acbange 


of name turned the Croton water into a medicinal bev- 
erage: 

“Fave you tasted of the water that flows out of the 
rocks just south of the Arsen Professor Draper 
asked of a Tribune reporter the other day as the latter 
was getting weather statistics at the Observatory in 
Central Park. 

“Well, no; I have not.’ 

“You should. There is a spring there that is re- 
markable fur its medicinal propertics. ‘There is an old 
gentleman, who is a frequenter of the Park, who has 
drank of that water for many years. He says it has 
cured him of a large number of complaints that once 
troubled him. 

“Jt has releved his rheumatiam; it has stopped a 
tendency towards consumption; it has checked severe 
beating of the heart—in short, he declares the water 
has done him incalculable good. 

“Tle rays that he always feels better after taking a 
drink of that water; that it makes him sleep aweetly; 
that it gives him a good appetite, and be cannot get 
along without it.” 

“The most peculiar thing about that water,” the Pro- 
fessor added, “is that there isa leak in the’ pipe just 
above the ruck, and the su-called spring ts pure Cro- 
ton.” 























Sees 
“THE FIRM’S BUSTED." 

‘A novel bankruptcy case is reported by the National 
Sunday School Teacher. ‘Che junior partner of the 
firm, being more generous than Just, went into a be- 
nevolent operation without asking the senior member: 


A little boy applied to Gen. Clinton B. Fisk for capi- 
tal to go into business. Amount wanted—seventy-five 
eonts. Business—bvot-blacking. Station—near Fulton 
Ferry, New York. Profits to be divided at the end of 
six months. 

‘The arrangement was made, and the firm began buai- 
ness. One Monday morning, bowever, the “working” 
partner came into the general's office wearing a very lu- 
gubrious countenance 

“What's the n ” asked the general. 

“Oh,” suid the boy, ‘8 all up 

“Allup!” said the general; it do you mean!” 

“Oh,” replied the urchin, ‘the firm's busted.” 

“How is that?” was the inquiry. 

“Well,” said the boy, “I had four dollars and ninety- 
two cents on hand; but yesterday a man came into our 
Sunday echool, and said we must give all of our monet 
to the Missionary Society, aud T put it all in—couldn't 
help it—an’ It’s all up with us.” 

We have no doubt that the firm immediately “re- 
sumed” business again—but itis the first partnership 
we ever have heard of that has been busted In that way! 
Hence our extreme sympathy. 


—+o_____ 
LINCOLN AND THE IRISH WOMAN. 


The popularity of the late President Lincoln is illus- 
trated by the following ancedote: 


Soon after the Presidential election in 1860, Mr. Lin- 
coln waa walking through the public square at Spring- 
field, and chanced to mect a laborer named John Mc- 
Carty, who was at work with a number of associates on 
the street. 

An the President-elect drew near, McCarty held out 
hia hand, and remarked with Irish candor,— 

“ An’ go yer elected President, are ye? Faith an’ it 
wasn't by my vote ye wur.” 

“Well, John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, shaking bands 
with him cordially, ‘the papers say I’m elected, but it 
seems odd I should bave been when you went 


me. : 

“Well, Misther Linculn,” anid McCarty, dropping hts 
yoice so that hin fellow-laborers should not hear him, 
“Tm glad you got it, afther all. It's mighty little pace 
T've had with Biddy for votin’ forninet ye, an’ if ye'd 
been bate whe’d hev druv me from the shanty as shure’s 
the world.” 
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CHILDRENS 


COURAGEOUS JOHNNY. 


“Come one, ccme all, these rocks shall fly 
From their firm base as soon as I,” 
Roared Johnny, in a voice #o loud 

It proved him hero of the crowd; 

He was a captain, with a sword. 

Made from a whittled bit of board, 


They marched upon the village green; 
And though no foe just there was seen, 
‘They trod as proudly as if war, 

‘With all its glories, was not far, 

And, as if spurring them to strife, 

One big boy whistled for a fife. 


They had a tin pan for « drum 
‘That made the very echoes hum; 

Their paper caps had tufted peaks; 

Tired were their legs nnd hot their cheeks; 
They moved in rather zigzag line; 

‘Yet was it martinl, bold and fine. 


Just then, old Brindle chanced to pass; 
Nibbling the wayside weeds and grass, 
Seeking the danticst bits to eat— 
Clover, or thistles prickly sweet— 

And anxious for a patch of shade, 

She came upon this grand parade. 


Bhe lifted up her meek-cyed face; 
Grave was her look and slow her pace; 
So long she stared, ‘twas evident 

She wondered greatly what it meant; 
And if her horns were seen to slinke, 
Clearly ‘twas only by mistake. 


COLUMN 





But Johnny spied her, hearing thus, 
Looking so huge and dangerous, 

Just as he finished the third time 

Shouting his fierce defiant rhyme; 

Down dropped both voice and sword, and he 
Over the fence went instantly! 


Easy and pleasant ’tis to quote 

The valorous words another wrote; 
But he who rank and file would lead 
Should prove his courage by his deed. 
Small virtue has the eloquence 

Of him who's firat to climb the fence. 





For the Companion, 
BESSIB'S VISIT. 


“How long muy I stay, mamma ?” 

“Not longer than until half-past five, daughter.” 

So off went Bess with a skip and bound to her 
playmate’s house. 

At Daisy Merriman’s was a choice place to play, 
as the grounds were large and pleasant, and Daisy 
herself was full of all sorts of fun and frolic. 

Then there was oid Cruiser in the stable, who 
liked nothing better than to carry the children all 
about the place on his back. 

He was so old now that people had almost for- 

gotten how spirited and savage he used to be. 
‘When Daisy's visitors could be out of doors and 
ride about, with no saddle except a blanket, she 
was certain they were well entertained. 
_ As soon as Bess arrived this day, Daisy at once 
suggested Crulser as the best possible fun, and to 
the stable they went, and led out the willing old 
war-horse, 

In the first place, they pulled handfuls of clo- 
ver, and fed him, and then they tied on long 
skirts, and played they were grand ladies. 

Finally it began to rain. 

“Oh, this is best of all,” cried Daisy. “I know 
whers there's an umbrella, and we'll play we're 





making a long journey, and that the weather is 
bad.” 

So she ran into the barn, and brought out a 
huge old worn-out umbrella, which the stable boy 
sometimes used when going on errands. 

They climbed upon Cruiser’s back again, with 
the help of a chair, and spreading the rickety old 
umbrella, went riding up and down the drive, 
while a sweet summer shower fell plentifully, 
making fragrance every where. 

Old Cruiser, however, did not exactly like the 
wet. He put back his ears, shook his head, and 
protested with all the language he knew how to 
use. But the merry little girls did not choose to 
understand him, and so he was forced to act for 
himself. 

The rain was certainly increasing, and these 
foolish children ought to be taken under shelter. 
So he turned his nose stable-ward, and trotted 
briskly away. 





Boss had not counted on anything but his slow 
plodding, and she wasjounced off at once, and left 
sitting flat in the wet grass, while Daisy had just 
time to duck her head as he went through the low 
stable-door, in that way avoiding a severe bump. 

“Why, Cruiser Merriman,” she cried, “whoever 
knew you to do such a thing before ?” 

It was nearly six o'clock before Bess got home, 
but she had had such a gala time, and was in such 
happy spirits, that her mother had not the heart 


to rebuke her. 
+o 





For the Companion. 
THE FALL DANDELION. 


Dear little fellow, so jolly and yellow, 
Holding your feathery parasol up, 

In the October days, ruddy and mellow, 
‘You are as fine as a king’s Loving Cup! 


Away fades the Daisy when meadows grow hary, 
Down droops the Aster so purple and bold, 

*Round run the red leaves as if they were crazy; 
‘You and the sparrow care not for the cold! 


“If you don’t go away, you I will blow away,” 
Says the rude wind, coming up from the lake; 
“Well, my white parasol now I can throw away, 
‘You are quite welcome to all you can take!” 
Blowing and snowing, and snowing and blowing, 
Ugh! but the weather would fluster a Turk! ~ 
“Well,” says the wind, at last, “I will be going; 
Here I have done quite a nice bit of work. 
“Pye staid a-sweeping till nothing is creeping; 
Now I will lay my white cover-all down!” 
Dear little Dandelion beneath lay a-sleeping, 
Heard the wind go, and put on a new gown. 
Up went the yellow head! this little fellow said, 
“Thanks, Mr. Wind, for the blanket you brought! 
I might take cold when the aun lies so Jong abed, 
But you are better than one would have thought.” 
Howarp Girnpon. 
eg 
For the Companion. 
THE DOCTOR'S WAY. 


“Subscribe? Oh yes, I suppose I'll have to, 
seeing such a pack of you come at me all at once 
—outrageous advantage to take of an old man.” 

So said the old doctor, as a half-dozen members 
of the boys’ temperance society of.our village 
peeped into his small office. 

“If men would only take their whiskey ina sen- 
sible manner, there'd be no need of bothering folks 
about temperance papers,” he went on with a 
half-growl, as he signed his name and then hunted 
over some change. . 

His words were quite a damper on us. 

The doctor had always been a man wao went 
about minding his own business, which business 
was too arduous to admit of his entering actively 
into other matters, but we had taken it for grant- 
ed he was in full sympathy with the temperance 
movement, which had recently taken on new vigor 
among us. We felt quite uncomfortable, and one 
of us said,— 

“Why, doctor, you don’t mean to say that you 
believe in whiskey and such things, do you ?” 

“Believe in whiskey! Of course I do—what’s 
become of that half-dollar Jim Fothergill paid me 
this morning for pulling his boy’s tooth ?"—he 
was now fumbling at his vest, having gone 
through his pantaloons pockets. “I must have 
lost it! No—I remember now I gave it to the 
poor little rascal to stop his crying when it hurt 
$0. 

“That is,” he at length resumed, as he built up 
a little pile of quarters, “when you take whiskey 
the right way. Now listen to my advice, boys. 
Regular habits are valuable in everything, and in 
nothing more than in drinking whiskey. If you 
follow my way of doing it, you'll find it as inno. 
cent as water. 

“Some people, yon know”==the doctor settled 
himself back in his chair=“begin quite early in 





the morning. That’s not a good plan. My regu- 
lar habit is to begin late—the later the better, in 
fact I put it off till the afternoon. Then, you 
know, it’s never best to take it soon after dinner, 
so again I postpone it till Iate—very late in the day 
—indced, till evening. And when it gets to be 
that late it seems hardly worth while to begin, so 
I let it go till the next morning. I take it exactly. 
the same way every day.” 

The doctor joined heartily in our laugh, and 
then went on, puinting to a bottle which stood on 
one of his shelves,— 

“Look there! That’s whiskey ; it's been stand- 
ing there for six months or more, and it’s never 
done me a bit of harm yet. Sometimes I fancy it 
winks at me, as if to say, ‘If you'll let me alone, 
I'll let you alone;’ and I answer, ‘All right, old 
fellow, it’s a bargain!’ Now, boys, try my way of 
drinking, and I promise you you'll live to a good 
old age and thrive on it.” 

We shook hands with the jolly old soul and 
Promised to remember his prescription. 

“Have a chew, boys?” he cried, as we were go- 
ing out the door. He drew from behind an old 
desk a basket of apples, large, juicy and red- 
cheeked. He would not rest till every boy had 
one in his right coat-pocket, one in his left coat- 
pocket, and one in each hand. (I must admit he 
did not have to work very hard to bring this 
about.) Then he went back into bis office, and 
not one bite was taken till we had given three 
rousing cheers for the doctor. 

SypNEY JayRE. 
———_+e+—____ 
For the Companion. 

BE CONTENT. 
Clover-top sighed when the wind sang sweet, 
Dropping the thistle down at her feet; 
“Oh dear me!—never a day 
Can Iroam at my will—but ever, alway, 
In this tiresome meadow must wearily stay.” 


‘Thistle-down floated, then sank unto rest, 
Only to rise at the breezes’ behest, 

Hither and yon on the wings of the air, 
‘Tired little sprite, so dainty and fair; 

“Oh, to just stop,"—she sighed, “‘any where.” 


Honey-bees swarmed to thistle and clover, 
Sweet liltle tolling ones; over and over 

A work-a-day song they cheerily sing; 

“Look up, dear hearts, and what the days bring, 
Bless God for it all—yes,—everything!” 





Sg 
For the Companion. 
AN OLD STORY. 

Here’s a story somebody’s grandma used to tell 
@ great many years ago. = 

A cat caught a rat and bit off his tail. Then 
she concluded she didn’t care about eating him, 
and so let him go; but just to plague him, she 
wouldn’t give him back his tail. 

The rat was ashamed to go back home without 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 





oa - 
The stars, read tn order from top to bottom, give thee 
name of a magnificent religious editice which is said to 
have been dedicated on the 3rd of October, B. C. 1004 
Croasarords:—Disposition of mind; a succession of 
; characterized b: ness or trans- 
Pparency; plain; approbation; th: y of anything 
which affects the smell or taste; surly; to cherish; a 
massive tower in ancient castles; to place; a jumping 
Insect; renowned; a furrow cut by a tool; Jamentation. 
% MLC. D. 
2. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Who was I? 

I was born of a noble family at Monte Pulciano, near 
Florence, Italy, on the 4th of October, 1542. I was the 
nephew of a pope, and early in life began my studies 
in theoloey. Hwan made an archbishop when I was 
nearly sixiy years old, and much against my own will, 
wagat one time a candidate for the papal crown, coming 
within a few voter of being lected. The last fifteen 
years of my life were spent in Rome, where I was 
librarian of the Vatican, and devoted myself wholly to 
my duties and theological atudies. Some people have 
so high an opinion of my patlence that they think I 
might diapute with Job for his title of the most patient 
man. Perhaps that is partly on account of my charit- 
able feeling for the ficaa, for I used to let them bite me, 
remarking, “We shall have heaven to reward us for 
our sufferings, but these poor creatures have nothin, 
but this present life.” Another of my sayings whieh 
has been remembered is, “An ounce of peace fs worth 
8 pound of victory.” Hartrorn. 













3. 
AN ENIGMATICAL PI. 


“There! leave no spring birds in the nest, for youth, 
last year’s truth, and the rest of the time are good to 
enjoy ; some angol will soon teach thee love.” 

Resolve this unmeaning sentence into n stanza from 
one of Longfellow's poems; then take the letters ac- 
cording to the following numbers, and read the maiden 
name of a celebrated singer, who will be 60 years old 
on the 6th of Ovtuber, 1881 :=38 18 22 24 44 00 78 101. 

a MABEL. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





it, and begged and begged her to give it up. 
“Well,” she said, finally, “if you'll go to the cow 
and get me some milk, I’ll give you your tail.” 

So the rat went to the cow and said, humbly, 
“Please, cow, give me milk. I givecat milk. Cat 
give me back my great long tail again.” 

“T'll_ give you some milk,” said the cow, “if 
you'll go to the barn and get me some hay.” 

Then the rat went to tho barn and said, ‘Please, 
barn, give me some hay. I give cow hay. Cow 
give me milk. I give cat milk. Cat give me back 
my great long tail again.” 

The barn said, “I'll give you some hay, if you’ll 
go to the tree and get me a door.” 

So the rat went tothe tree and said, “Please, 
tree, give me door. I give barn door. Barn give 
me hay. I give cow hay. Cow give me milk. I 
give cat milk. Cat give me back my great long 
tail again.” 

The tree said, “I'll give you « door, if you'll go 
to the brook and get me some water.” 

Then the rat went to the brook and said, 
“Please, brook, give me water. I give tree water. 
Tree give me door. I give barn door. Barn give 
me hay. I give cow hay. Cow give me milk. I 
give cat milk. Cat give me back my great long 
tail again.” 

The brook was generous and kind, and gave 
the rat some water. He carried it to the tree and 
the tree gave him a door. He carried the door to 
the bdrn, and the barn gave him some hay. He 
carried the hay to the cow, and the cow gave him 
some milk. He carricd the milk to the cat, and 
‘the cat gave him back his great long tail again. 

So he went home happy. M. C. W. Be 

piseeea agp 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Ovr three-year-old Davie was enjoying his first 
dish of a custard called ‘‘floating island;” when 
he had finished {t, he held up his saucer, saying, 
“Mamma, baby would like some more o’ dot kind 
o’ soap-suds.”” 


Little Nell came into the sitting-room one Sab- 
bath afternoon with a very shocked expression on 
her face. 

“O mamma! don’t you know the eave-swallows 
out at the barn, that work so busy getting mud 
from the road, to build their nests 7” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, don't you think, they're at it to-day, just 
as busy as ever, and {t's Sunday!” 

Jennie spilled a little hot water on her foot and 
made a blister as big as an acorn. ‘“Father,” said 
she, “I've got a little balloon on my foot.” 
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Names of twenty plants or flowers. 

Eves SCHELL, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1, Sale, Salem. 2, Scud, scudé. 3, La, lac. 4, 
Pert, Perth. 6, Lass, Lassa. 6, Nod, node. 7, Bel, beld. 
8, Shaw, shawm. 9, Go, Goa. 10, Number, Num. 
bers.—MICHAELMAS. 





2 WHITE FIELD 
HONOB INDIA 
INCUR EDDER 
TOUSE LIEGE 
ERRED~ DARED 

. ‘WHITEFIELD. 

3. Bel-fry. 


4. Work for all, and all at work. 
. Name, E-name-l. Pod, E. 
. Aria, L-aria-t. Anne, B-anne-r. 


je. 
iter, 





6 ocoMsBsS coBs 
NOOSE NOseE 
HoU 5B HosE 
TONES TOES 
T1T uN TILE 
cHAIN CHIN 
MAIN MAZE 
HONKXS HOES 
masta MATE 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION 








8 Acid Phosphate 
N INDIGESTLON. 

Thave used Horsford's Acid Phosphate in tadigestion 
arising from uerve exhaustion, Tt i an admirable 
remedy. PW. Brappury, M.D. 
st, Louis, Mc (com, 


he advanced autiolialy: prepared for another shot at 
the boar. Greatly to hie surprise he found the dogs 
baying ‘a huge snake which had coiled around the 
wounded boar and was crushing it to death, On shoot- 
ing the reptile it proved to be thirty feet in length. 
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MAKING A NEEDLE “SWIM.” 
“Who made iron swim?" ie one of the questions of 
the familiar old nursery catechism; and most of our} Gy» Varieties Foreign Stamp: 
readers have probably answered it, and got by heart the 25 le stamps. STAR NOVELTY (4 
story of the propbet Elisha causing a lost axe-head to 30! cautitul chromocs Dn 
come up and float on the water in the river Jordan. DV loo Album Verse! 
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But even a aolid rod of iron may be made to flout Stanley fa Afr! 
Stanle: is 
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‘ year. as the cohesion between the particles of water in con- Newspape yud fur catalogue. 
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om, when sent by mail,| In the same-way Invects are enabled to walk upon 
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scenes, 8. A fine semi-n y magazine free for 
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—we should have a very healthy world if everybody 
5 : heeded to this old saying. The very worst diseases | our deck, carrying with it a stream of the cold water of 


‘The ram bad fired a shot which ricochetted across | 
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so of all, yellow fever, cholera, scarlet fever, diphtheria, |the Sound. An officer commanding a division heard | Dome: * Cinehinatl, O. 
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air of the patient’s room, or by drinking the milk, or] |The child who had first spoken aald wothing, but | =e rss 
ae ; i vatecey | Presently she took the chubby hand gently in hers, and 10 Stamps and Clreulars for Si , 
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calities and changeable climates are citlcr ite ¢ 
ducing, or its exciting, cnuae. 
In relation to all these pointa, howe’ 
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have our knowledge greatly increased ; and State Boards A RETORT. ae Hlustrated (ata Bearing “STANDARD COLU Avr Bicyele 
y ‘nformation whieh é and 48 inch, halfbright and painted, whic! fal 
: : at Health shoal be furnished mh tnenne ey otis: In England an awkward rider {s likened to a tailor, fete ho pr chance id mn the reduced, price of ® B00 until they are sold. We 
ing their efforts to secure all essential facts and statis | whose legs, from being curled up under him, do not ad- Smith, 6 Ww have a few 50 inch full nickel, which ‘we will sell at 
r tice, and for securing, to the fullest extent, every essen- | mit of his riding gracefully. This fact explains the fol- es reels handenad af tobe TE ne are Canter 
tial condition of public hygiene. lowing anecdote: the “thousands, winieh are in use liave, earned 9 
7c reputation.” Vhen kept clean and well lubricated they 
! Se Mr. Coleridge was a remarkably awkward horseman, oe oasis Pa out cosa aay, other beara: 
5 i 1 : adjustable. This offer 
LEECHES AND SHOOTING FISH, | f2mushtean generally fo atte motive” On ceria | C= 7ST TET armen mere [eam pete erent ner, ee 
! Leechen are among the curious pesta which awarm in | county of Durham, when a wag approached him, and, by fall ony 25 cents. AGENTS WANTED dn | and wo atyten, and sae tok ted number ave so afered, ; 
7 av the moist places of a Malay jungle. Solomon was ac: | thinking him a fing subject for a little sport, said ,— every Town, Address, E. F, Eaton, Northford, Conn, | For catalogues and particulars of other sizes and styles : 
i ay quainted with these blood-suckers, and used thelr vo- ed stay> Youn man, did you meet a tailor on the |” “our of Wievcles and Tricycles and thelr supplies, address 
% - racity to represent insatiable greed: ‘The horse-leech | “Yes,” replied Mr. Coleridge, who was never at a BCRAY BOO EA Beat Eee ee eet ’ 
i : hath two daughters crying, Give, give.” The two | loss for a rejoinder, “I did; and he told me If T went a] tising Cards. All the new designs complete in sets, em= THE POPE MFG co 
ae daughters, a rhetorical expression of the intensity of | little farther I should meet n goose.” bracing Gold, ft different bright colored tints, "9 
‘ e P s Miles by mall, postpald, Address AETNA 597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
: . the leech's appetite, often illustrate their tenacious — —>+—— lly Futons | BOSTON, MASS. 
* sucking to the unwary traveller. PULLED UP A WELL. eae ieee ----- —-. 
2 : Hand F 
ete : Directly the carth trembles with his step, the leech Here is one case in which a whirlwind succeeded in MAHER & GROSH, Hasan seat POCKET CUTLERY, a4 eae ROE ST. oledo, “Onis. 
mt atretch themselves out in savage thirst. By some means | going what ‘all the king’s oxen” (in the old riddle) nife exact size of ent, | blade, 2c; 
they manage to make a lodgment on his body. He : ————— 2 blade. 50c.; heavy 2 blade, @c.; 
‘ may not feel them at first, but when at his Journey's | could not do: extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
' : end he strips for a bath, he finds a score or more of the| ‘The freaks of the last July Minnesota cyclone were Goa made), Lady"s 1 blade, 25e.: 
4 f Hine Blood suckers iustened to his lege and gorged with | numerous and remarkable, ea F 2 blade, S0c.; Gent's 2 blade pen, 
‘At New Ulm a horse was lifted alive into a tree-top ; | : band- 
| ie "pudzles Kis head in vain to discover how they | eqitle were blown into the river; heavy iron bare, atonea Se eee 
3 : : But of resumii ; y ator forged Butcher Knife, 6 ineb, 
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sacea them in his boots, which he anoints with lime- | pulidings and into the ground like apears. 
i juice, an abomination to the little pests. Only in this! 4 pump standing in a well thirty feet deep at Apple. 
‘way may they be kept off the person. ton was jerked out and carried nway bodily, while the 


‘Another curious specimen of tropical life, though te t clean. 
not a pest, which the traveller secs, {6 the little shoot- nine feet of water in the well Was.scooped out clean 


ing fish. Tt ia an expert marksman, and kills his game —_—_+—_—_ 

by a water-shot. . 
‘An English gentleman, who kept one {na basin, re- WILL READ EITHER WAY. 
cris that it would swim round and round, watching| Our young friends have heard of palindromes—words 


s) After many experiments, our su- 
| perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 


for a fly or ant to appear on the edge of the vessel. A8| of lines that read and spell the same backwards as for- 


soon as one was In aight, the fish, polmng itself, would 
shoot out a drop of water with such dexterity as to 
cause the animal to drop into the basin, where it was 
speedily swallowed. He also says that when three or 
four of these shooters” are confined in a basin, they 
will fire in turn, with singular regularity. 


yee 
HUGE SNAKES. 

Pope antirized the Alexandrine metre of hie day, a 
kind of verse in twelve syllables, so-called from a 
French poem on the life of Alexander. His famous 
couplet: 

“A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

‘That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along,” 
would have been more satirical if the Iondoners had 
then been famillar with the boa-constrictor of the Malay 
peninsula: 


Some of these reptiles are said to be thirty feet in 
length. Travellers’ tales have represented them as crush- 
ing buffuloes in thelr folds and then swallowing them. 
But euch alarming pythons are rarely scen, twenty feet 
deing the average length of a full-grown boa, and even 
such a monster Ia chiefly dangerous to fowls. 

‘An English resident in Malay shot a python that had 
invaded his fowl-house. The snake, eighteen fect long 
and aa thick 28 a man’s leg, had gorged itself to such an 
‘extent that it could not craw! back by the hole through 
whicn it had entered. 

‘An English sportsman, however, giver an account of 
amonater he killed in the vicinity of Singapore. He 
had wonnded a bonr fo the Jungle, and wae following 
{oe tracks with hindows. Discoverlig the dows ap bey, 





wards. The following sentences, printed in the Lon- 
don Truth, simply make sense read word by word 
either way : | 


| 
Solomon had vast treasurea—silver and gold—things | |§ 


recious. Happy ‘and rich and wixe was he. Faith- 
ly served he God. 
She alts Jamenting aadly, often too much alone. 
Man is noble and generous often, but sometimes vain 
and cowardly. 
Carefully boiled eggs are good and palatable. 


Sg 
AN EXPRESSIVE EPITAPH. 


The following inscription on a village grave-stune ia 
expressly: 








Sarah to her Husband, 

A Eunice to her Children, 

A Lola to her Grandchildren, 
A Lydia to God's Ministers, 
A Martha to her Guests, 

‘A Dorcas to her Poor, und 
An Anna to her God.’ 


a 





A LITTLE girl went timidly into a store and asked 
the clerk how many shoc-strings she could get for five 
cents. “How long do you want them?” he asked. “I 
want them to keep,” was the anawer, ina tone of slight 
surprise. 


“CoLONEL,” said a_man who wanted to make out a 
genealogical’ tree—Colonel, how ean I become thor- 








NO COORDS OR BALANCES. 
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oughly acquainted with my family history?” “Simply 


by runnine for oiler,” aniwered the colonel. 
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or Worsted without stretch- 
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For the Companion. 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Proscott Spofford. 
In Ning Cuaprers. — Cuaprer IX. 
‘Term was to close in 8 fortnight; and what a 


of many of the girls, and Mr. Marquand, and his 
tutors, and all his boys, not forgetting Joe and 
Paul. 

How warm the air was, how delicious was the 
breath of the innumerable flowers with which the 
room was hung, how like flowers themselves the 


busy time that fortnight was! What with the re- | fresh young faces of the girls, how sweet were the 
viewing of exercises, the rubbing up of half-for- | clear voices that sang the hymns! 


gotten lessons, the re- 
hearsal of exhibition 
parts, the making-out 
of records, it seemed as 
if such an orderly and 
industrious hive were 
never seen; and more 
than once Miss Brown 
was heard to exclaim 
that she wished it was 
always two weeks be- 
fore term-closing, in 
spite of the heat. 

But then Miss 
Brown herself was go- 
ing about with a smile 
on her face that no- 
body knew how to ac- 
count for. “I should 
think she had been 
made over,” said Mar- 
cla. ‘But there,” she 
added, with a sigh, as 
if it cost her a pang, 
nevertheless, “I prom- 
ised Hester I wouldn’t 
say anything naughty 
again, and I suppose 
I must keep my word. 
What a nuisance a 
colselence - dst It 
seems as if everything 
1 wanted to say was 
bad.” 

She was tying her 
broad white sash as 
she spoke, over her 
white muslin gown— 
for foolishly sensitive 
about her red hair, 
which it had not then 
become the fashion 
for any but poets and 
artists to admire, Mar- 
cia would never willingly y 
and this was the great d: 
was fain to look her best. 

“What do you think, girls?” she said. “I want 
you to look for yourselves and see if Margaret 
Payson hasn't made a little pocket for that watch 
in her gown. I hope to die, if she hasn't! Dear, 
dear, I wish there'd never been any prize offered— 
it's going to make us all so envious and ill-na- 
tured.” 

“Some of us were so before,” said Fanny Doane. 

“Oh, certainly,” began Marcia, turning on her, 
but whisking away and clapping her hand on her 
mouth. ‘There I go again!” 

“I don’t feel envious about it,” said Bella. “I'd 
just as licf, almost as lief, you had it, March.” 

“Well, 1 hadn’t as lief you had it. I can’t be as 
good as the rest of you, and it's of no use trying. 
Td like it myself. It makes me angry to think I 
might have had it. However, 1 don’t suppose any 
of us three would have got it, if we hadn't gone 
out tothe Long Point. So I’m glad we've had 
that, anyway !” * 

“I wouldn't be glad, Marcia,” said Hester, in a 
low tone. 

“Why not, pray ?” 

“It was wrong. And it nearly killed Miss 
Brown, and—and me—and just think if it had!” 
“Td never have had any peace again, should 








ar any bright colors, 
of all when every girl 








I? 
“And it lost the man his place, I suppose. And 
it disgraced the two boys so that I don’t believe 
they'll be allowed to come”—— 

“You're a regular little missionary, Hester. 
You hayen’t mistaken your calling. But it's no 
use; you can’t make anything out of me. I 
shouldn't wonder if I was really good for nothing. 
I ought’ to be sorry. I know it was wrong. 
But—but—we had a good time!” 

“There go the bells!” said Charlotte. And 
presently the white-clad lassies were filing into the 
great audience-room that was already crowded 
with the trustees and the invited guests, the se- 
lectmen of the little town beyond, and the school- 
committce-:ucen, the fathers and mothers and friends 





How glibly Margaret Payson rattled off her 
theorems and her chemical formulas, and how 
proud of her was Miss Brown! How furiously 
Hester’s heart beat when Marcia, who knew the 
whole Latin Ode by heart, tripped and quavered 
and paused, and turned red and redder, and would 
have made an ignominious failure if a sharp, swift 
whisper from Joe had not struck her ear and sent 
ber safely forward. 

Years afterward, when Hester was a woman of 
wealth and authority, at the head of a corps of 
teachers, bringing her islanders up into the light, 
as she called it, and coming every few summers 
to visit Marcia and Joe, she remembered that ter- 
rible moment when Marcia hesitated and paused 
with all that swarm of faces, and that breathless 
silence save for the fluttering of the fans, waiting 
on her words. Her heart did not beat half as fast, 
nor was the moment anything so terrible when 
she herself went up for a reading-exercise with the 
“Sea Fairies.” 

The lessons had all been recited at last, the es- 
says read, the topic discussed, the ducts played, 
the valedictory delivered with all Margarct’s best 
dignity and grace; and then as the trustces and, 
few other gentlemen went upon the low platform, 
Miss Marks herself came forward there, to meet 
them, and to deliver the prize. 

She also wore white muslin with a good deal of 
lace about it,—what a perfect-looking thing she 
was, Hester thought, as she watched her slow and 
gracious ways; St. Theresa ought to have looked 
just so, as Marcia had often said. 

If that little gold band in ber gold hair were 
only just outside her head instead, like the halo in 
the pictures, then she couldn’t help looking like a 
saint. And while Miss Marks was speaking, Hes- 
ter had become lost in all these fancies, and started 
as if she had been stung, sure she had been doing 
something wrong, when suddenly Miss Marks 
spoke her name. 

“Oh, if you please—I didn’t know—I won’t 
again,” she was half-whispering, half-saying aloud, 
thinking it was all because of her wandering at- 
tention. Then she stopped in dismay, seeing Miss 





Brown edging her way towards her, and nodding to: 


her like a Chinese mandarin at the door of a tea- 
store. The concluding sentence, however, of what 
Miss Marks really said, was this: 

“And 50, in view of all the circtunstanc f the 
fact that when she cume she could wot write at all, 
and now writes freely and well; could read only 
with difficulty, and you have all heard in what 











trustees, the fat one behind whom a tall, dark gen- 
tleman was standing. 

“Miss Marks,” said Hester, then firmly, but in 
the same low voice, looking straight before her, for 
ull that multitude of circling faces seemed to her 
like the clouds of cherubs’ heads in Miss Marks’s 
cngravings of the Madonna, and she knew it would 
be just the same at the Judgment Day, “I beg 
your pardon, but you 
know I shall never 
take the watch. A lit- 
tle dunce like me! I 
should feel like a thief. 
And I know you don’t 
wish to make me un- 
happy.” 

M 





Marks laughed, 









although she was dis- 
turbed. “Very well,” 
she said, after a mo- 





ment’s thought, while 
all the audience were 
still as if it y 
scene at a play s 
that you are in ea 











, and I will not 

ss you. But the 

atch is yours. That 
I cannot hinder. And 





as you do not seem to 
think good - behavior 
and perfect recitations 
of such worth as to de- 
serve a prize, you may 
give it to that young 
lady whose mere schol 





arship you know to be 
the best.” And she 
but the watch ip her 
hands. x 


and looked up at Miss 
Marks once more, with 
her great dark eyes as 





appealin, s a dumb 
animal's. ‘Must I?” 
she said. And Miss 


Marks bowed. 

Then Hester turned 
and looked atthe girls. 
These had been her 
friends; those had 


manner she reads RoW; had never committed to | jeered her; she did not think of that. 





memory from a printed page, and has never failed 
in a recitation; possessed an unlimited pride, and 
has become so humble that she will be more as- 
tonished than any one when her name Js called; 
had a wild and uncontrolled temper, and has ac- 
quired such mastery of it that she makes no re- 
tort to sneers and takes no revenge for abuse; 
not to speak of the fact that she endeavored to 
save the life of one whom she felt to be her worst 
enemy at the very moment of injury, since that I 
should expect of any one,—in view, then, of her 
general excellence in deportment and scholarship, 
as she reaches in both the rank of one hundred 
where nobody else reaches ninety, I adjudge the 
prize to Hester Stanley.” 

And then Miss Brown was whispering to Hes- 
ter, and beckoning her, and lifting ber, and pushing 
her, and Miss Park was leading her, and she was 
standing on the platform before Miss Marks and 
those gentlemen, and Miss Marks was holding out 
the watch and chain to her,—Hester Stanley. 

“Oh, if you please,” said Hester again, looking 
up for half a second and speaking in a low and 
hurried voice, trembling from head to foot, and 
her cheeks stained like an autumn leaf; ‘you 
can’t mean me, you know! It isn’t I at all"—— 

“Indeed, I do mean you!” said Miss Marks, 
loudly and clearly. ‘Most assuredly it is you! 
And the watch is yours.” 

But Hester shrank back ‘as she would have 
thrown the chain around her neck. 

“Oh, don’t you be vexed with me, Miss Marks, 
dear Miss Marks,” she said. “But you know I 
conldn’t take It. It doesn’t belong to me. It’s a 
dreadful mistake! Idon't believe you remem- 
bered that 1’m only in fractions, and the big girls 
are”—— 

“My dear child,” said Miss Marks, “that has 
nothing to do with it. Spherical trigonometry is 
as easy tothe ‘big girls’ as fractions are to you. 
And you are perfect in fractions, and they are not 
perfect in trigonometry.” 

“It is the similitude of the laborers in the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour,” murmured one of the 








There was Marcia turning red and white with 
excitement; and Marcia did wish for it so, and 
she would so like to please her sick mother now 
that it was too late perhaps; and she herself 
longed so to hold it outto Marcia, and she so 
hated to Jet her rival triumph over her. 

Hester looked at her again; and then the great 
tears swelled and gushed over her eyes. 

“Oh, I want to give it to Marcia!” she cried. “I 
want to give it to Marcia! 
to Margaret!” 

And she extended her hand to Margaret, who 
was on the spot almost as soon as her name was 
uttered, and who bent her long white neck to the 
glittering chain, coolly adjusted it and slipped the 
watch into the little pocket that had been waiting 
for it, while a slight ripple of proper applause ran 
through the gencral audience, and the girls, ad- 
miring her self-possession and forgiving all her 
ill-nature, for the time being, in consideration of 
her success, clapped their hands till it sounded 
like the flight of # flock of doves from the roof. 

And then Hester, running to take refuge from 
her conflicting emotions with Miss Marks, felt 
herself clasped, half-way, by something very dif- 
ferent from Miss Marks's embrace, and with a 
wild, glad cry, found herself in her father’s arms. 

“He'd been wrecked,” sald Marcia, afterward, 
that evening to her own select audience, the even- 
ing being given them before they parted for the 
long vacation ; “‘lic’d been wrecked and cast on an 
island, and lived on shell-fish, in spite of all his 
princely possessions in the South Seas, and taken 
off at last and brought into Valparaiso” —— 

“Hester's father had!” exclaimed Charlotte. 

“Yes. And he sent that letter, which Brownie 
flirted into the water, to tell of it; and he was 
taken ill and couldn't follow it before.” 

“Did Miss Marks know he was there, I won- 
der?” 

“No, indeed. He sat behind the pillar, and Mr. 
Globe, who is as big as the gates of Gaza, stood 
before him on the platform. Doesn't he look like 
Hester?” 


Hester hesitated still, 


But the watch belongs - 
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“Mr, Globe ?” 

“Pshaw! Mr. Stanley. He said that to see Ies- 
ter what she is, to be present at that seenc, was 
worth all he had suffered. The littledear! Didn’t 
she want to give the watch tome? The little 
Brutus! I declare, to see her futher take her in 
2< prize cnough forme! For, do you 
1 2 thiuk Margaret Payson deserved 
s delved for it, while we’ve played. 
poo, of the watch, and we preferred the 
pia s all square.” 

“Well,” said Bella, “my average, taking be- 
havior in, is as good as Margaret’s. But I sup- 
pose she #s the best scholar of us all. 

«And wasn’t the whole thing just in character 
for St. Marks? And didn’t I always tell yon what 
she was? She’s like Providence, that cares for a 
sparrow as much—as much as it does for me!” 
cricd Marcia, with her gayest laugh. “I’m so glad 
I'm coming back next year; perhaps she'll make 
asaint of me before she gets through with me. 
She's a saint herself!" 

“Well, if she’s in that business,” said Bella, “I 
wish she’d begin with Miss Brown!” 

“Oh, I forgot!” cried Marcia, springing up and 
dancing about the room. “Say! Do you know 
Lrownic’s sister is coming here to teach,—the 
lame one? St. Marksis going through that whole 
Brown family, just because nobody else will! And 
now, you may haye one gucss a-piece as to the 
reason why she’s coming. 

“[ declare, I’ve just the best thing to tell you, 
the very richest thing! You'll never guess; it’s 
better than a prize, any day. Didn’t she look nice 
in her gray silk ? 

“Well—what do you think? Brownie’s going 
to be married! She really is. Married to Mr. 
Marquand. Te says he never saw such devotion 
to duty as hers that night at Long Point. And so 
St. Marks has seen the last of her, for, of course, 
ing over there to live. Poor Joe and 
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A GREAT MAN. 


That man i 
Who serve 
For neither p 
Content to kno: 
Whole in himse 





and he alone, 
Snot his own, 

nor pelf; 

be unknown, 










ne only strong. 
will belong, 
light, 
of Wrong 


Strong Is that man, 
To Whose well 
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By fortune undis 
Hath power upon 
By himself obe: 








Ifsuch aman there be, where'er 
Beneath the sun and nieon be tare, 
He 





A PRON iii aureus, 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 

The rain pouring in torrents, evening approach- 
ing, a long, interminable piece of swamp-land 
half under water, ahead of us—the horses bro- 
ken down and the carriage stuck fast ina deep 
mud-hole,—behold my Juckless plight one evening 
a year ago last September. 

I had been to visit a relative, who lived fifty 
miles from Oxford, and was now returning home 
with my niece Mary. I knew nothing of this 
route, but it had been recommended to me as a 
“short cut,” and the chance avMing travelling 
ten miles, tempted ine to take it. Bad as the situa- 
tion was, my old colored driver, Ike Harman, 
made it worse. He jerked at the horses, and pulled 
and groaned, and at last let the reins drop. 

“T tell you, ma'am, taint any use to try and go 
furder, ‘less you want to go clean down to de mid- 
die ob de arth. Some ob dese mud-holes aint got 
no bottom sure.” 

“You certainly can’t expect ns to stay in this 
swamp all night,” Teried. “We're up to the hubs 
of the wheels in water already, and you must 
push on till we reach solid earth.” 

People who have never dealt with the colored 
brother cannot conceive how aggravatingly mulish 
he can be; and on occasions, how determined to 
have his own way. He is very timid, and if he 
gets in a slough, usually prefers sticking there for 
fear that a worse one may lie ahead. 

Besides, Ike had a great contempt for women’s 
opinions where horses and driving were concerned. 
T had meckly allowed him to have his own way, 
though there was no end of disasters which usually 
foilowed his wilful course. He folded his arms and 
looked back at me with a supercilious smile. 

“It’s a good ting fur you, ma’am, you got ole 
Ike to tink fur you. Look at dat water more’n a 
mile long; and you don’t know wot’s under it, 2nd 
you want to go rampagin’, headlong, in de Lord 
knows what mud-holes. We're bad off now, 
surc—we're mortal bad off—but s’pose we goes on 
and lands in a ’gator hole. Dere’s lots ob ’em in 
de swamps, and ef a ’gator cotches you, or me, or 
de hosses, I axes you, aint it a heap better to he 
here whar we knows wot’s round us? IT kin loose 
de hosses, and you kin sleep comfortable in de 
kerridge.” 

What, wait all night, in that gloomy swamp 
with Mary already beginning to whimper with 
fear, and that cowardly Ike shaking and groan- 
ing on the driver’s seat! For once in my life I 
withstood him, and not very gently, either, 

“Whether we can get out of the swamp or not, 
Tam determined to move on. T don’t believe it’s 
a mile long, and I don’t care if it is. We'll go on 
































as long as there is light enough to see the horses’ 
heads. If yon think it’s dangerous, get on one of 
the horses and ride forward to reconnoitre, and 
then you’ll know where the holes are, and avoid 
them in driving.” 

Ike actually shouted with dismay. = 

“Me git on a hoss wid my legs hangin’ down in 
the water to bait de ‘gators! Dey’d smell mea 
mile otf, and I reckon ole Ike wouldn’t trabel fur. 
No, ma'am; IT aint gwine to try no sich foolish 
ting.” 

“Very well,” I said; “then drive on, or I will 
take the reins m; I don't know much about 
driving, but I'll try it this time if I overturn the 
carriage.” 

“De Lord forbid!" old Ike groaned, clutching 
the reins and giving the horses such an unexpect- 
ed whack that they plunged and struggled out of 
the mud-hole. I knew quite well when I made 
that threat what the result would be. Next to 
gators,’ Ike dreaded me asa driver. 1 had come 
to grief on more than one occasion by taking the 
reins. 

The horses floundered and bogged several times, 
and the carriage lurched until I felt seasick, but 
we did get on, though ata snail's pace. It was 
nearly dark when we struck hard ground, and by 
the dim light we could see that we were actually 
on aroad again. It wasa bad road, worn into 
deep ruts by heavy wagon wheels, but that only 
proved that we could not be far from some house. 

“Dar’s a light!” cried Ike, pointing to a faint 
gleam through the thick trees of the forest. 

We plodded our way toward it, and as we drew 
nearer, saw that the light proceeded from a kind 
of hillock, where several people were moving 
about. Ike gave a‘ loud halloo, and in response 
one of the figures, snatching up a pine torch from 
the fire around which the group were clustered, 
came toward us. 

By the light he carried I could see that the 
bearer of the torch was tall and his motions grace- 
ful, though he seemed very dirty, and his face was 
fairly blackened by soot or smoke. In spite of it 
all, I thought I had never seen a brighter, franker 
smile, and more beautiful eyes than those of this 
young stranger. He seemed about eighteen, and 
listened to my account of our mishap with evident 
interest. 

“Of course, you can't go furder to-night, 
ina’an,” he gaid, “and them horses is dead beat, 
sure. My father’s cabin is about a half a mile 
from here, and I reckon he'll take you in. We've 
only got oue big room in the cabin, but mother'll 
fix up. Your nigger there will have to sleep in 
the stable-loft.” 

If vou could only haye seen how Tke swelled 

ay Tee ay, lis my 




















“Perhaps dis young white fear win suuw us 
de way. Laint ’customed to de woods and de sav- 
ages, no how.” 

The young man laughed good-humoredly. He 
was not aware that the word ‘“fellar” was Ike's 
most offensive epithet, and he evidently did not 
class himself among the “savages.” 

“Why, there aint no wild Injuns round here, 
old man,” he said, “and you can't miss your way 
if you foller the road. I'd go with you, but me 
and my brothers is burnin’ a coal kiln, and we 
can’t leave it. Go straight ahead, and holler when 
you get to the gate. The dog's awful fierce.” 

We did go straight ahead, and when we reached 
the gate, Ike’s “holler” would have wakened the 
seven sleepers. A woman came out with a lighted 
lantern, She evidently was reluctant to take us 
in, for she said her “old man” was sick and crip- 
pled, but she had a kind, motherly face, and I 
soon worked upon her sympathies. 

She went into the house a minute to consult 
with the master, but soon returned. 

“You kin ‘light and come in,” she said; “but 
T’'m not fixed to take in travellers nor strangers. 
We'll give you what we've got, but it’s hard fare.” 

I wondered if the fare could be harder than the 
face of the man who sat in a large chair, near the 
fireplace, as we entered the cabin, and who an- 
swered our salutations by a surly nod. His leg 
was propped up on another chair, 

“His axe slipped and cut his leg to the bone,” 
the woman told me, in a low voice. 

What a bitter, stern face it was! I found my- 
self constantly watching it, while the woman was 
busy preparing our supper. She was evidently 
very much afraid of the man, and started when- 
ever he spoke to her, which was seldom, and mere- 
ly to ask for some needed article. 

Poor little Mary clung close to me, and I felt 
uncomfortable opposite that silent figure. At 
length I volunteered a remark, but the answer 
was in monosyllables, and I was relieved when 
the summons to supper took us to the other end 
of the longroom. The woman then became more 
communicative, 

“My hushand’s name is Stratton,” she said, 
“and we're trom North Carliny. We aint been in 
these parts long, and [tell you it’s mighty lone- 
some. The folks round here don’t seem to like 
strangers comin’ in, and they’re forever pickin’ a 
quarrel with my boys. Ef the ole man wasn’t so 
stubborn, we'd sell the place and move away; but 
he'll die sooner than be crowded off by anybody. 
It’s a hard cross to be watchin’ and waitin’ fur 
trouble to come to you, and that’s what I’m doin’ 
all the time.” 

All this was suid iu a subdued voice, ay if she 
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was afraid of being overheard. T'asked a question | he was ordered to do. Even then, that tierce, 


about her husband's accident. 

“Yes, it's monstrous hard on him, with so much 
work todo. Nathan was never what you'd call 
an easy man, but what with bein’ crippled and ag- 
gravated by the neighbors, he’s jest frettin’ his 
lite away. He aint got a word to throw to a 
dog.” 

I thought “fretting” was a fecble word to apply 
tothat chained Samson—for he was a man of Her- 
culean proportions—whore stern, silent lips seemed. 
to close over some vital pain. He did not look as 
if in his best moments he had ever been a good 
man, and certainly his wife was the most cowed 
woman I have ever seen. I only saw ber smile 
once, and that was when I mentioned my rencon- 
tre with the young man in the forest. 

“Oh, that’s my baby, my youngest, you know, 
though Loyd’s nigh on to six feet. He’s jest the 
best son and the best boy, though I say it, that 
you'll meet with anywhere. Yes, indeed, he's 
handsom’ as a picter when he’s washed off the 
coal-dust and put on his Sunday clothes. I say 
Sunday, but there aint no Sunday in these parts, 
and the nighest church is more’n twelve miles off. 
We're jest heathens here, and it’s bad on the boys, 
you know. But Loyd’s nat’rally good.” 

I was tired and sleepy, and as soon as an im- 











promptu screen had been made by fastening quilts | 
j heard him walk towards his father, and heard the 


and blankets toa joist at the farther end of the 
room, I betook myself to bed. The partition cur- 
tains hung within reach of my hand, and I peeped 
out before falling asleep and saw the stern, hard 
man still in his old position, and his wife busily 
knitting at a little table. 

T do not know how long I slept, but Twas 
wakened by a loud, harsh voice, which I knew 
could only belong to old Stratton. 

“What in thunder brings you from the kiln?” 
he said. 

I peeped out and saw two men standing near 
the door. The figure of one I recugnized instantly 
as that of the young charcoal-bugner we had seen 
in the forest, though the light was too dim to see 
his features. The other was even taller and 
stouter. ‘ 

“Didn't you hear me ask what bronght you 
here ?” 

. “We left Jake to watch,” was the hesitating an- 
swer. “Loyd, here, got burted, and he felt faint, 
and I thought I'd come home with him.” 

The mother jumped up from her seat, and ran 
to her boy, but the futher never even looked 
towards him. 

“How did he get hurted ?” was the next stern 
question. 

“Well, you see, Coat: 
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night, Loyd can’t; and fe cried to bold on when 
he wa'n’t half-whipped. "Taint his tault, for he’s 
weak as a cat.” 

“Did you hurt Jarvis any ?” 

A dead silence. Neither of the boys spoke un- 
til the question was repeated, and then the first 
speaker drawled out,— 

“They wos four to one, and me and Matt bad 
‘nuff to tend to our own business. Loyd’s big 
enuff to take care of hisself. They'll pay us an- 
other visit, I reckon, "fore mornin’. They haiut 
xot no weapons, but we kin match ’em with our 
fists any day.” 

T never in my life heard such a growl of rage as 
escaped that man’s lips. It was like some wild 
animal lashing itself to frenzy. He raised his 
hand and cursed his maimed foot which tied him 
down, and he cursed himself, and his sons, and 
their foes, until I fairly stuffed the bed-clothes in 
my ears to shut out the horrible sounds. 

After a few minutes everything became quiet, 
and through a rent in the blanket near the bed I 
could see the mother busy with her simple minis- 
trations about ber son. Once he drew her face 
down and kissed it tenderly. They were sitting 
not far from my corner. 

«Taint nothin’, mother,” 4 id, in a low voice; 
“twon’t even leave a scar.” | 

Though spoken almost in a whisper, the old man 
heard it. 

“No, you coward!” he said, in low tones of con- 
centrated rage; “you beaten hound, that’s been 
kicked, and comes creepin’ in to be salved and 
coddled for a scratch like that! Do you see that 
gun?” pointing to one which hung with several 

ers on a rack against the wall. “If you haven't 
strength to keep yourself from bein’ whipped, 
that'll holp yoa. If you're a son of mine you'll 
wipe out the disgraceful mark that varmint left 
on you.” 

The poor mother ran towards him with clasped 
hands, 

“O Nathan,” she said, sobbing, “don’t send my 
boy out on such an errand! You heard Matt say 
none of the boys had weapons, and why, why do 
you want him to murder anybody ?” 

He thrust her rudely aside, and pointed to the 
gun, looking fiercely at the boy. The habit of 
implicit obedience had evidently been rigidly en- 
forced in that honsehold, and Loyd, with his face 
pale as ashes, rose from his seat and took down 
the gun. The wretched mother no longer tried to 
stay him as he passed out of the door, but she 
threw her apron over her face, and laid it upon 
the table, yet not a sound escaped her lips. 

T was so bewildered, that nntil Loyd had taken 












brutal oll man had terrified me to sach a desree 
that I did not dare to interfere by a word. He 
and his wife had evidently forgotten my existence, 
or took it for granted I was sound asleep, and | 
did not care to undeceive them. 

I lay there for a long time, nervously listening 
to every sound, buf fatigue and sleep overcame 
me at last. When I awoke the gray mornit 
light was stealing into the room, and Ike was 
kuocking against the wall outside the cabin near 
the bed. 

“Get up, Miss Marie! get up, ma’am! De 
hosses is bitched up, and eberyting {s ready for a 
start.” 

It did not take me many minutes to get Mary 
and myself dressed. As we passed into the room. 
I noticed that the attitude of Mr. Stratton had not 
changed since the night before; only he sat there 
with watchful eyes instead of his usual stolid 
gaze. i 

His wife was outside looking anxiously down 
the road, and as I stepped out, I saw a man jump 
over the fence from the woods and come hurriedly 
towards the house with a gun in his hand. 

‘The woman did not say a word, but clasped her 
hands and gazed wildly at the appronching tigare. 
It was Loyd, and as he entered the house from a 
back door, his mother stepped in to meet him. 1 





latter say, in a questioning tone,— 









“Well?” 
“T've shot him.” 
“Dea 


“IT didn’t stop to see. They’re on iny tracks, 
and ‘taint no use to run. I don’t care, any 
way.” 

1 don't like to recall the scene that followed. 
The very next moment the yard was full of peo- 
ple, and the young fellow, who made no effort to 
escape, was taken prisoner. 

A terrible fascivation kept me on the spot, 
though poor little Mary was frightened alinost to 
death, and Ike, from the driver's seat, was wildly 
entreating me to hurry. He did not understand 
what was going on, but he saw the crowd, and 
heard their threats, and didn’t know but that he 
was to be their victim. 

Icould see the defiant face of the old man, a 
T heard him tell the sheriff, who headed the crowd, 
that he had ordered his son to shoot his etemy, 
and that they might as well take him too. 

“Ef Jeff Jarvis dies, Curnel, we'll be monstrous 
apt to ’commodate you,” the man said. ‘Jest 
now all we want is this young marksman.” 

As they took their prisoner away, the poor 
mother followed into the trent yard where 1 was 
standing. Her eves were dry, and her tongue was 
mute She did nee bid her boy farewell, but she 
xazed at him with a look of such dumb despair as 
T never saw in human eyes before. 

He tried to look bold and indifferent, but it way 
a pitiful failure, and as the gate shut behind him, 
he glanced back once, and I couid see his lips 
quiver. 

What comfort could I give the woman standing 
there? In a helpless, dumb way she had been 
striving after a better life, but she .knew little or 
nothing of either human or divine sympathy. 
But she listened to the few words I had to say, 
and when IT told her the man might recover, aud 
Loyd be acquitted, she seemed to rouse from ber 
lethargy. 

“Perhaps so, ma’am,” she answered ; “but we've 
gone all wrong, and [reckon we aint goin’ to be 
spared. Loyd’s a good boy, a tender-hearted boy, 
and ef Td been ‘lowed, I'd have done better fur 
him than this. But he’—with a bitter empbasis— 
“he’s harder nor a rock, and he don’t mind bloul- 
sheddin’, and he gives his soys evil counsel. You 
say you heard him tell Loyd to take the gun; de 
you think that would help him on the trial?" 

I told her perhaps it might, and gave her my 
address, so that if necessary, I could be summon 
as a witness. 

My heart ached as I drove off, to see that mo- 
tionless figure standing there, her arms folded, 
and her despairing eyes fixed upon the road down 
which her son had been carried, a prisoner, aud 
perhaps a murderer. 

It can be easily imagined that I followed the 
report of Loyd Stratton’s trial with interest. The 
man he had wounded recovered, and though there 
had evidently been intent to kill, yet in that ronzh 
and somewhat lawless commun that did not 
weigh heavily against him. Besides, bis youth. 
and amiable, prepossessing face and manner, liad 
some effect upon the jury. He was acquitted,— 
and his father died the very day his prison-door 
were opened. 

I heard no more of the Strattons until about 
three months ago, I happened to be in the town 
of Almont, and walking out one day, I met two 
wagons heavily laden. The face of the driver of 
one of them was familiar, and when the woman 
sitting by him threw back her calico sunbonnct, 
and called ont my name, I recognized my friends 
of that memorable night in the forest. But they 
were Jooking well and happy. 

“Yes, we're goin’ back to Carliny,” Mrs. Stratton 
said in answer to my questions,—‘“‘every one of us. 
Me and Loyd want to go where we kin git to church 
once in a while, for somehow it seems as ef my 
boy and me has come back from the yrave. 4 



























good gentleman talked to us when we wos in sich 
trouble, and he gin Loyd books to read, and we're 
soir’ to try and live better lives, ef we kin, and 


down the gun and goue out, I did not realize what | perhaps the other boys too.” 











OcT. 13, 1881. 








Not a word of the dark spirit,—the wretched man 
who had been the head of the family, and who 
had crushed their lives and taught them evil. His 
death was evidently a relief, and in the new life 
the mother and son had begun, I felt that his 
memory would be put aside, as we put aside all 
remembrances of past pain and anguish. 

God bless Loyd and his mother in their home 
and in their efforts to lead a new life! 
Sr 


WHAT WILL IT MATTER? 


If life awake ani will never cease 
‘On the future's distant shore, 

And the rose of love and the lily of peace 
Shall bloom there forevermore,— 


Let the world go round and round, 
‘And the sun sink into the sea; 
For whether I'm on or under the ground, 
Oh, what will It matter to me? 
J. G@. HOLLAND. 
+o. 
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For the Companion. 


AN EXCITING RIDE. 

When blasting was discontinued at the Wistar mine 
(on the Zintop Mountain, Idaho), the writer was for 
the time left in charge of the mill, containing the en. 
xine, stamps, battery, etc. With the exception of 
Print Eberaon, the ‘‘powder-boy,” all the other work. 
men were discharged. 

Print remained to keep me company. The foreman 
and chemist in charge of the amalgamating process 
alvo left. But it was necessary that some one should 
stay to guard the property until it should be removed; 
and as Thad been engincer, I was asked to do so through 
the winter. 

‘This was In November, 1874. The open sheds and 
bunkers of the mill were boarded up, and everything 





house. The creek there bent back to the north-wert; 
while the stage-house lay down a Jittle south of east 
from the mine. 

We had proof, only a little after noon, that the sav- 
ages knew of our being at the mine. I was cleaning 
out one of two old carbines, when Print rushed in, say- 
Ing that three Indians were coming up the mountain. 

‘These were, however, merely scouts, who hnd come 
out to reconnoitre us. They walked entirely round the 
crest of the ledges where the mine was located, but 
kept at a respectful distance. I sent two balls whizzing 
past thelr heads, to let them know we were ready for 
them; and Print had a nitro-glycerine cartridge ready 
to sling at them, if they ventured near. After peeping 
at the mills from all sides, they went away. 

Meantime, the sky had darkened again. The weath- 
er was moderating, and by four o'clock rain was fall- 
ing. We made a very thin soup of the shnkings of a 
meal-bng, and boiled and ate a few of our frozen pota- 
toes; not very nourishing fare. Ikept watch throtgh 
the night, but let Print sleep a part of the time. 

About midnight the sky cleared and the air became 
colder, with the wind from the north. By sunrise it 
was freezing sharply. ‘The whole slope to the cast and 
far onward over the bare peaks, beyond the creek, 
shone like ice. 

A p cruat bad formed over the deep snow, not 
hard or thick enough to bear up a man, though a cayote 
might have ran on it. There was no stirring out from 
the station; and the Indians were still up at their camp 
in the timber at the bend, as we saw by their smoke. 

By this time we were both getting hungry enough. 
We were actually suffering for want of food, and should 
the savages remain there long, we should be starved 
out, Had the nights been dark, I should have been 
hopeful of reaching the station under cover of the dark- 








made as snug as poraible, to keep oul the rain and snow. 
Thus it happened that Print and I lived there weck nf- 
ter week, keeping a sort of “bachelor’s hall.” \ 

That is to say, we did our own cooking over a small 
stove in the mill, and boarded ourselves. Having plen- | 
ty of time, we watched for deer occasionally in the ra- | 
vines and along the mountaln-sides to the north of the 
ridge, where the mine was located; and Print hegan 
trapping martens, the sharp squeaks of which we now | 
heard enrly every morning around the mill. 

As powder-boy, it had been Print’s business to carry 
the cana of powder and nitro-glycerine in and out of 
the “drift.” The latter explosive was purchased and | 
recelved there made up in cartridges, pnt in long tin 
canes, containing each a safety fure and a small charge 
of gunpowder for firing the mightler rock-render. 

From the mine down to the stage-houee, or station, 
the distance was five miles, over a bare stony elope, in 
rome places romewhat steep, In others nearly level, and 
too barren for trees and bushes. Nothing, in fact, grew 
on it save tufta of wire-grasa. 

The station butlding with its shede was in plain aight, 

* seemingly far below us. ‘The mine was aaid to be thir- 
teen hundred feet above Nimm's Creck, along which 
the stage road runs. We were in the habit of going to | 
the atation every second or third day after such sup- 
plies as we needed. 

With a glass, however, objects. at the station and 
along the road could he plainly observed. In our idle 
moments we used to sit and watch the teams coming 
and going. 

Snow fell at times during November and December, 
and on the 3d or 4th of January there came a prodig- 
ions storm. For thirty-six hours the wind blew terri- 
ficly, and the whirling clouds of fine snow flew in at 
every crack and chink of the mill. 

The only place into which it did not drift waa the en- 
gine-room, and into this we moved our stove; but even 
here had no easy task to keep warm. Luckily, we hnd 
dry pine wood enough left from the fuel for the engine, 
else we should assuredly have frozen to death. 

The gale did not fairly abate till the third day, when 
the whole country looked white and wintry Indeed. 
Not lesa than four feet of snow had come. Down in 
the valley there scemed to be even more of it than on 
the mountain. 

The station and its sheds looked as though they were 
nearly hurled. .A great many teams had put in there 
for shelter, and we could see a number of the snow- 
laden wagons atandIng outside, for which there was no 
room in the sheds. The teamsters were shovelling 
paths for taking the mules down to the creek to water. 

Meantime, the stock of provisions which we bad 
brought up on our backs five days before, was ex- 
haunted; we had only adozen frozen potatoes left in 
the mill. 

Rome suow-shoes wero hastily rigged from strips of 
thin cottobwood boards, with bands of leather nalled 
on for tho-gtraps, and we were about setting off to go 
down to the atation, when Print, who had been outside 
the mill, came excitedly back, exclaiming,— 

“The redakins have come down on the stage-housc! 
There's an awful battle! I can hear the guns goin’ 
pop—pop—pop !”" 

T seized the glass and ran out of the mill. Plainly 
enough I could hear the distant crack of riffes, and 
even sce n faint, blue wreath of powder-smoke hang- 
ing over the station. With the glass I counted seven- 
teen or eighteen Indiana, who could be seen dodging 
about the bluffs on the opposite side of the creck on 
snow-shoes. 

We had heard a rumor of hostile Indians several 
weeks before, when ‘Gray Eagle's” band was said to 
be on a marauding expedition. Such reports, in fact, 
are always golng at frontier settlements. The plunder 
of no many teama, snow-bound thereat the atage-house, 
was probably the object the savages had in view. 

For us this, of course, was a most alarming matter. 
We knew not how soon the redskins might see our 
smoke and come up tothe mine. There was nothing 
to prevent their secing it; indeed, we had no doubt 
they had scen it all the morning. 

Setting Print to watch their movements, I fell to work 
and barricaded the entrances to the mill as effectively 
as poselble, with logs and uncruahed lumps of ore. 

In the course of an hour, Print called out that the 
Indians had drawn off from the station and gone up to 
the timber, at the “bend” of the creek. Here they 
camped. 

The tenmaters and Hawkins at the atation had given 
them so hot a reception that they had given up the at. 
tack, it seemed, but had camped near by, to be on the 
lookout for the teams. We could see theirsmoke. The 
‘bend was nearly a mile nearcr the mine than the rtage- 














ness; but there was a nearly full moon at the time,| er the better. ‘Hang hard! Print exclaimed. “I 


which on that snow-crust would render all objects 
plainly visible. 

‘The savages were beyond doubt keeping a close watch, 
and would be almost certain to cut us off. The rascals 
would have less than three-fourths of a mile to run to 
our four. Yet in the famishing condition in which we 
were, and growing hungrier every hour, I bad about 
concluded that we must both risk endeavoring to get to 
the stage-house, when Print suggested sliding down to 
the station on a hand.-sicd. 

“But where's your hand-sled?” I asked. 

“I can make one,” he said. “It will be a fearfully 
long slide, but I believe we can do it.” 

“Well, but won’t the redskine head us off all the 
same?” said I. 

“They'll have hard work to do it, when once we get 
a-goin'!” cried Print, so confidently that I began to 
enter into his scheme. 

Print, In fact, was from one of the Eastern States, 
where the boys are used to coasting. For myself, it 
was a matter I knew next to nothing of, snow being a 
rarity, indeed, in my native State of Louisiana, 

80 Print ect to work to make a hand-sled—after a 
plan of hisown. The “runners,” as he called them, 
were fashioned from two wide picces of neh plank, 
shaved off toa point at the front ends, While he was 
chamfering these, he bade me take off two hoops of 
broad xheet-iron from an empty tlerce that stood in the 
atore-room. 

The hoops he straightened, amoothed and nailed to 
the bottoms of his runners, for shoes. So broad were 
the pieces of plank that the runners stood nearly a foot 
high; and they were coupled together with four or five 
stout ash cross-pleces, or bars. 

‘A wide bit of pine board was nailed top of these to 
sit on; and this, with two or three cleats to hold on by, 
completed the vehicle. It was eight feet long by two 
feet and a half wide. 

Ladvised putting up aide-pieces to hold us on; but 
Print sald no, we must cling by the cleats. He ex- 
plained that he had made {t longer than ordinary coast- 
ing sleds, in order that it might be sure not to cut into 
the snow-crust. In short, Print seemed to underetand 
the business so well that I had merely to kecp quict 
and let him go ahead his own way. 

I should say he was from three to four hours making 
bis sled, with what aid I could give him; and the mo- 
ment it was done he was for starting off. My own faith 
was not 60 strong as was his, and for some minutes I 
hesitated. 

“Get o1 exclaimed Print. 
minutes, or lesa time.” 

The sun was sinking low; but the whole broad, 
snowy slo e shone and gilstened like glass. From the 
north a cold wind blew in long, heavy gusts. Itseemed 
a fenrful ride and a fearful risk. I went back to get one 
of the carbines. 

“Better leave it,” Print aid. “You'll have all you 
ean do to hold on, without shutin’! Get pretty well 














“We'll be there in ten 


‘THE YOUTHS 
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| forward and hang to tham cleats like a.ehcep-tick. I'll 
ride behind and steer ber down.” 

He pushed the sled along to the verge of the slope— 
and an instant later, we were gliding down tho first of 
the steep incliner. 

Faster—faster—faster! 

How the cold wind cut our faccs! The tears flew 
into my eyes. Jump—jump—jump we went, over hum- 
mocks and hollows. 

Then came a wide level stretch across which the sled 
darted like a shuttle, bouncing from knollto knoll; and 
ere I had hardly time to catch my breath, we were 
shooting down another steep ridge-slde, fairly throw- 
ing up a spray from the icy snow-crust. 

“Hold fast!” Print yelled; and next instant we were 
ricochetting over a frightfully rough place, where the 
snow scarcely filled the hollows betwixt the rocks. 
Bound—thump—grind ! and we were capsized and 
went beadlong. 

But Print was up ogain in a moment—dragging the 
sled along to the crest of another steep descent. Save 
for a few bruises, we were uninjured. 

“It’s all plain sailing now,” cried Print. “The rough- 
est is past. But hold on tight. For we shall go like a 
lightning express down here!” 

‘Already we were half-way down to the etation, with 
no Indians in sight. But we bad hardly shoved off 
when a distant yell came to our cars, from up towards 
the timber-belt. 

“There they are! 
Print. “Quick now!” 

But before we bad got well going, we saw thrce— 
Jour—FivE redskins skimming along the crust on their 


They've seen us!” exclaimed 








raquettes, far down in the valley below—to cut us off. 
*Twas too late to recede, even if we bnd decided to do 
so. Forward was the only chance for vs—und the fnst- 








don’t believe they can hit us 

The aled gathered headway and shot down the long, 
glittering incline, Print keeping It headed straight for 
the station with an occasional jab of his heel. But 
those redskins were skating along on their raquettes as 
fast as a man could run; and they had but a compara- 
tively short distance to go. 

One was some distance In advance of the other four. 
Isaw he had a gun. He intended to get very near us 
before we passed by him. I honestly think we were 
going a mile a minute. I could scarcely draw breath. 
The Indians raised a yell and rushed forward. 

We were closc on them now. The forward one 
stopped. I saw him cocking his gun—to let un have it 
when we dashed past. But he didn’t get the chance 
for that. “Hang!” Print shouted to me, and gave a 
bard kick to right, sending the sled straight on to the 








wage. 
It was all done in a sccond of time, and my eyes were 
nearly blinded with the icc-spray; but I felt a shock 
and indistinctly saw that Indian going hecle over head— 
over and over. 

Bang—bang—bang! went three or four guns at close 
quarters, but fortunately they all missed us. 

Next moment we dashed up a big drift—clean over 
the roof of one of the stage-sheda—struck whack in the 
crust on the other side, bounded on twice or three times 
more, and brought up down in the hed of the creek. 

The teamsters gave a “hurrah,” and running out, 
picked us up and helped us in. 

We saw the redskin we had run down crawling 
slowly away; and presently the others carried him off 
to their camp. 

‘We were blockaded there at the stage-house for over 
a fortoight, before a thaw came, when a company of 
cavalry arrived from the fort below, and cleared the 
road of Indians. 

——_—_+e--__ 
COMBAT OF ALLIGATORS AND SHARKS. 

A Florida correspondent of the New York Sun gives 
a graphic account of a fight between alligators and 
sharks: 

“Heavy eastern gales, combining with the action of 
the Gulf Stream, sometimes shut the inlet. Shoals of 
black bass left the fresh-water streams and appeared at 
Jupiter. Solid acres of alt-water fishes piled them- 
selves into the bight of the inlet, and fought for the sen- 
water that oozed through the sand at high tide. 

“The alligators of the Everglades got wind of what 
was going on. They came down the Allokehatchic 
and Lake Worth Creek in scores, and attacked the fish 
dammed in the bight. The slaughter was astonishing. 
The water turned to blood, and wac carpeted with dead 
fish. The alligators were reinforced until their number 
was estimated at five hundred. 

“They gorged themselves with fish, and dosed away 
for days on the hot sand beneath the scorching rays of 
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“One day a north wind arose. It gathered in strength 
day by day, until its fury was that of a gale. It began 
to back up the water in the inlet. Rain fell, aud the 
water increased in depth. The wind shifted to the 
north-west. A high neap-tide followcd. Aa it began 
to falla thread of fresh water found ita way over the 
sandy barrier. Within twenty minutes the dam wan 
burst, and the pent-up waters were roaring and rueh- 
ing to the rea. : 

“The army of alligators was caught in the flood and 
carried outside. A terrific fight ensued. The neap- 
tide had brought hundreds of enormous sharke to the 
coast. They scented the fresh water and made for the 
inlet. Frantic after their enforced fasting during the 
storm, they attacked the alligators. 

“The noise of the combat was heard above the roar 
ofthe ocean. A son of Judge Paine, of Fort Capron, 
who was an eye-witness of the scene, tella me that he 
saw sharks and alligators riac on the crest of the waves 
and fight like dogs. 

“The dead alligators had lost their heads and taile, 
The sharks, in some caser, were nearly bitten in two 
plecea. 

“Clouds of buzzards, and even the Bahama vultures, 
were drawn to the bench by the offal. Mr. Paine fan- 
cles that the sharks were too active for the alligators, 
but others that the percentage of bodies on the 
bench indicated that the weight of metal was in favor 
of the iron-clad reptiles.”” 
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For the Companion. 
DRESS. 


By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 

Wearing Diamonda. 
Foreignere coming to this country, and well-bred 
| Americans, are shocked by the dixplny of diamonds 
which are reen at the breakfast and dinner tables of our 
hotels, as well as on the street and in railway carringes. 
Diamonds are worn abroad exclusively at dinner-par- 
ties and evening entertainments by thore who conform 
to the rules of dress observed in the most refined cir- 
cles of society, excepting on special occasionn, auch as 
“A Drawing-Room"™ at a royal palace. “Shoddy" is 
the word suggested by the sight of diamonds in day- 
light on all ordinary occasions, unless they are so amall 

as to be almost unnoticeable. 


Street Suits. 

Of Inte years, there has been a great improvement in 
the street suits worn by ladies in our large citles. Gen- 
erally all ia made to accord; bonnet, gown, mantle and 
gloves. The grent secret of dressing well isto dress 
appropriately; according to means, station and suita- 
bility. Chaina of gold. with lockets depending from 
them, are worn in the house, but not by lIadics on the 
public drives and walks, 

No woman can dress well who doca not observe the 
three grand unitics: her own station, her own nage and 
her own points. Her costume need not be new; she 
may wear cheap materials and old suite; but they will 
look well to the Inst, if she knows how to compose 
them at the start with a judicious harmony. 

A woman who dresses well, not oetentatiously, but 
obeerving these three pointa, will always be found to 
be practical, artd to rossens not only good common-ecnar, 
but refined sense. 





Dress of Gentlemen. 

Evening dress is the same every where for gentlemen, 
but itis not worn before evening, excepting at early 
dinners. A “awallow-tail” coat and trousers of black 
cloth; the waistcoat cut low, the cravat white lawn, 
thin patent-leather boots, and gloves of some pale col- 
or. The shirt-front should be plain, the atuda small and 
the sleeve-links simple. 

Morning-dresr, which should be worn at nll entertnin- 
menta which take place In the daylight, excepting at 
dinners, is a black frock-cont, colored trousers, white 
or black waletcoat, cut high, and black ecarf or tle. 
Waistcoats cut low are not worn with frock-conte, or 
with any butedrers-coats. Hata of felt, or straw, 
should not be worn with either, but “stove-pipe” or 
beaver hate. 

“At the sea-nide, rough cloth suits, or shooting con- 
tumes are worn; but the trousers must be lighter than 
the coat and walstcoat to look well. A frock-coat worn 
with black trousers is as Incorrect a combination as a 
drees-cont and colored trousers would be. A white 
lawn neck-tle is never to be worn with a frock-coat. 
Colored scarfe or ties are often so worn, and are very 
becoming to blond men. 

A dress-cont at a morning or afternoon reception In as 
much out of place on any one but. a waiter as a frock- 
coat would be at a dinner by gas-light. A frock-cont 
and gray trousers Is the established morning dress. 


Tollet. 

Cleanliness is health and health is beauty. Cold wa- 
ter refreshes and invigorates, but does not cleanse. 
For cleansing purposes the daily bath should be from 
90° to 969; and the sponge used with cold water to 
sponge off the body after the ablutions have been made 
with soap and warm water. Two or three minutes is 
long enough for the bath. 

‘The teeth and nails and hair muet be scrupulously 
cared for; bruxhed night and morning; and the hair- 
brush thoroughly cleansed with hot water and soda. 

Custom has a great deal to do with our prejudices. 
Gentlemen now wear the hair cnt quite close to the 
head; not so short as to auggest an escaped convict; 
nor is it left long enough to remind one of dancing- 
masters, eccentric authors and artista. 

A great writer haa anid that the artist and the 
man of letters needa only n black suit and the absence 
of all pretension to place him on the level of the best 
society. Thia ia quite true, inasmuch as solecisms in 
dreas are forgiven in thore who have done anything 
which places them above the ordinary level of man- 
kind. 














Wearing Mourning. * 

Real grief needa no fixed time for wearing mourning, 
or for seclusion from the world; yetas the fear of not 
showing sufficient respect to the memory of the dead 
often causes persons to prolong the period beyond the 
time which the feclings dictate, it is well to know the 
prescribed ruler. The knowledge of them does not 
prevent those who do not wieh to be governed by rules 
in auch matters from following the dictates of their — 
hearts. No matter what custom eanctionsor condemna, 





the sun. The beach was black with their mailed bod- 
les. 


the only real disrespect which we can show to the 
memory of our dead is that which leads us into sin. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A widow's mourning is the deepest that is worn. 
Woollen stuff and crape are considered deep mourn- 
ing. The period is two years. ‘Those who recog- 
nize an etiquette in mourning cover the skirt to 
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within an inch or two of the waist; the crape put 
s tight to the arm, body en- 
sl seh crape; deep, tight-fitting cuffs 
a deep lawn collar. 

‘+ ap, of various shapes, is worn for 
‘one stir and a day” by those who mourn by 


‘ role 


_ Tule. 


The bonnet is crape, with crape bows as orna- 
ments, and a widow’s cap tucked inside. The 
mantle is heavily trimmed with crape, to corre- 
spond with the gown. 

After twelve months, woollen materials are ex- 
changed for “widow's silk,” trimmed with crape. 
This is worn for six months, when the crape is 
sensibly lightened and jet and fringes are used. 

After three months more crape may be discard- 
ed; and at the end of two years, half-mourning, 
or black and white, is worn from four to six 
months, the change to light gray #hd lavender be- 
ing made gradually. 

A widow does not enter society for at least 
twelve months after her husband’s death, and it is 
thought to be in the worst taste for her to be seen 
in places of public resort (other than the church) 
during that time. After the first year she gradu- 
ally resumes her place in society. 

Widowers wear mourning for a shorter period, 
and go into society at a much earlier date, the re- 
ceived rule being for gentlemen, in all cascs of 
mourning, to go out very much sooner than la- 
dies. 

As regards very near relatives, the regulation- 
period of seclusion is rigidly adhered to; yet in 
the case of more distant ones, this rale is greatly 
modified and governed by individual feeling. Any 
marked breach of custom usually observed by 
persons in mourning, provokes uncharitable com- 
ments. Mourning is worn for relations by mar- 
riage precisely in the same degrec us one’s own 
relatives; thus a wife wears for her sister’s hus- 
band the same that she would wear for her sister. 

The period of wearing mourning for a parent or 
a child is in the next degree, and is fixed at twelve 
months; but it must always vary considerably 
according to circumstances and to individual 
feeling, where these established rules are not re- 
garded. There are few who would not teel it to 
be wanting in respect to the memory of their dead 
to participate in any social festivities during the 
first six months after a parent’s or child’s death; 
while many seclude themselves for a much longer 
period. 

For grandparents, the English wear mourning 
nine months; for brothers and-sisters six months ; 
an uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, three months ; 
for a first cousin six weeks. This mourning for 
a nephew or niece, and for a first cousin, does not 
necessarily seclude persons from society. After 
the funcral they go out as usual. 

For grandparents, brothers and sisters, two 
months of seclusion is ordained; and only two 
weeks for uncles and aunts. The need that exists 
with us for a better knowledge of the orthodox 








rules (where relatives are not debarred by grief 
from entering society) is shown from the fact that 
families have been known to fcel aggrieved, and 
even estrangements have taken place, because rela- 
tives have resumed their place in society 
six months after the death ofa sister-in-law. 
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he custom of sending 
funeral is happily passing awa 














of immortelles excepted. 

Ladies of the family attend the funcrals 
of relatives when disposed to do s 
Gentlemen attending a funeral, though 
not related, should wear a black beaver 
hat and black gloves. Servants are some- 
times put in mourning; but only for the 
heads of families. Letters of condolence 
are less written than formerly. Offence 
should never be taken if they are left 





unanswer 


‘When persons in mourning enter socicty again, 
they return the cards which have been left. Un- 
til this intimation has been given, invitations to 
bals and other festive gatherings are not sent to 
persons wearing the deepest mourning. 

HIS HEART. 
Commend me to the friend that cones 
‘When I am sad and lone, 
And makes the anguish of my heart 
‘The suffering of his own: 
‘Who coldly shuns the glittering throng 
‘At pleasure's gay levee. 


And comes to gild a sombre hour, 
‘And give his heart to me. 


a 
SUFFERING, YET STRONG. 


The graphic letters of journalists, much less the 
technical bulletins, gave the public no idea of the 
agonies through which President Garfield passed, 
during the weeks that followed after he received 
his death-wound. It was the gencral impression 
that he suffered little and was not aware of his 
peril. On the contrary, his sufferings were con- 
stant. 

During the first week, the pain in his extremi- 
ties forced from him, agnin and again, the excla- 
mation, “Oh! my feet feel as though millions 
of needles were being run through them!” 

One day, at Long Branch, a spasm of pain 
griped him while his wife was present. Observ- 
ing his suffering, notwithstanding his effort to hide 
it from her, she asked, ‘What hurts you, dear ?” 

“It hurts only to live,” replied the heroic man, 
who had already entertained death in thought. 

“He was always so cheerful and had so much 
nerve as to astonish me,” said the steward ot the 
White House. Even the friends, who knew well 
the magnificent will-power of the man, were sur- 
prised to see nothing of the querulousness inci- 
dent to the sick-room. He was neither peevish 
nor complaining, but courteous to all, and even 
cheerfal in the consciousness that he was in the 
hands of God. 

Yet he knew that death was nigh. It was his 
duty to live, if live he could; therefore, he sum- 
moned that grand power of will which had so often 
carried him through peril. It responded, but it 
could not create life where death already reigned. 
He saw that the struggle was vain, yet made it, 
because to struggle for life was the duty of the 
hoar. 

“You have made this short journey so well that 
you can easily attempt a longer one,” said Colonel 
Rockwell, as he wheeled on his bed the worn-out 
President from his room across the hall. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it can easily expand into 
the long, long journey home.” 

He knew his end was near, yet put heart into 
those about him. Spasm after spasm of agony 
was met with indomitable courage. When it was 
over there was no plaint, but the old cheerinces 
greeted those around his bed. 





depart, he mused upon his life. ‘Rockwell, T 
fully realize my situation,” he calmly said. Then, 
after a long pause, asked, “Do you think my 
name will have a place in human history ?” . 

“Yes, a grand one,” answered his friend, “but a 
grander place in human hearts.” 

The manly humility of the sufferer who had 
tried to serve; the heroism which was considerate 
and kind while pain racked the body; bis cheer- 
ful confidence in the Divine goodness, an inspira- 
tion to those about him, made President Garfield 
as grand in death as he had been great in life. 

For the Companion. 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

The northern gale comes down with sudden power, 
‘And from cach tree in field and forest way, 
Removes a host of leaflets faded gray, 

‘Whose crispy shapes fall Ina rustiing shower, 

And rest, or whirl about beneath the trees. 
But in this sheltered glen, where chilly breeze 

Is still unfelt, and brightest sunbeams dwell, 

The air is warm, and grass still deeply green, 
While hardy blossoms decorate the scene 

With color sweet, and walt a pleasant smell 

To all about their falry dwelling-place; 

So that while lingering here, we seem to view 
The brilliancy of summer rise anew, 

And feel the magic of her royal grace. 

“ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


——_+or 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Constitution, Chester A. Arthur is Presi- 
dent of the United States. Immediately after the 
death of Gen. Garficld he took the oath of office, 
and repeated the oath two days later on arriving 
in Washington, this time before the Chief Justice. 

There are a great many ways in which we may 
look at the strange succession of events, by which 
one who was so little known only a year ago has 
been placed at the head of the Government. But 
at this time we choose to consider the situation as 
it reveals the duty that lies before the people. 

The first duty is that of self-control. How 
many and how strong hopes were bound up in 
that precious life that has been taken from us, the 
country learned from day to day, during the long 
and anxious period while it has watched by the 
bed of the sick. 

Denied the benefit of the ripe experience and 
| the large-hearted statesmanship of Gen. Garfield, 
| what remains to us? Not a second Garfield to 
take his place; but a new President. Mr. Arthur's 
temper and training, his views, his methods, are 
all different from the corresponding traits in Gen. 
Garfield. 

It does not follow that they need be less service- 
able to the country. No two men arealike. Of 
no man can it be said that his way is always the 
best. Had Colfax or Wilson succeeded Grant, or 
had Wheeler succeeded Hayes, the tone and the 
manner of the administratiog,would have been 
changed; whether for better lor worse it {8 idle 
to speculate. 

Now Iet us remember that ft is Mr. Arthar who 
is President, and not the spirit of Gen. Garficld. 
The popular will is, no doubt, that the general 
principles which guided the one shall guide the 
other; and Mr. Arthur is wise enough to see that, 
and to act upon the suggestion. 

How he shall do itis for him to decide. His 
methods will certainly be different from those to 
which the country was becoming accustomed un- 
der his predecessor. He would not be fit to be 
President if he had not individuality enough to 
have ways of his own. Let us expect that he will 
be himself, and that with wiso advisers and ac- 
cording to his best light, he will serve the country 
acceptably. 

The country needs to exercise self-control in 
judging his acts. He will change the Cabinet. 
Perhaps he will have done s0 before these lines are 
before our readers. It is his right, and if he so 
regards it, his duty, to make such changes as will 
surround him with counsellors whose wisdom and 
prudence he trusts. 

The burden which has fallen upon President 
Arthur is a heavy one. The circumstances of his 
assuming office are such as appeal to the sympa- 














to five—with a lecture in the evening on the . 
ry of the various processes taught. 

There will be a school of sign-painting, anu 
other decorative work also, a school of brick-lay- 
ing, held in the evening, and perhaps another in 
the day-time. - 

All things must have a beginning, and begin- 
nings are proverbially difficult. The present at- 
tempt is made in good faith, and as an experiment. 
It may fail; it may require modifications of plan; 
it may be the beginning of a movement of very 
great and lasting importance. 

The charges for tuition arc intended to cover 
only the cost of the same, and the value of the 
materials consumed. If, however, the plan is to 
have an extensive success, it must at length be a 
business by which competent men can live and 
thrive. , 
POSSIBLE HEROISM. 

Last winter a little boy playing on the wharf of a 
river town in Pennsylvania, fell into the river. The 
current made by a passing steamer carried him into 
deep water. It was late in the evening, and nobody aaw 
the accident but a little lame girl of eleven, named Katy 
Breschkowsky. 

‘With the aid of her crutch she hobbled out on the 
plier and then dropping on her face, she climbed down 
to the edge of the water. The boy was wedged be- 
tween two blocke of ice near the pier. 








thy and forbearance of the people. We do not 
believe he will be harshly judged; we know he 
should not be. 

Those who know him best are emphatic in their 
belief that his intentions are of the best, that his 
ability is large, and his temperament such as prom- 
ises much good service in the cause of the coun- 
try. Experience only is lacking, and it is that 
which most exposes a statesman in high office to 
error and misconstruction. 

It is also precisely what all men must acquire 
by exercising the functions of office. If we do 
not expect infallible wisdom and perfect tact at 
first, we may the sooner perceive that the Presi- 
dent is in possession of good common-sense, that 
he is actuated by right motives, and that while 
his administration is not to be what was expected 
from Gen. Garfield, it is a good and a safe one. 


——+or___ 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Demand creates supply, say the political econo- 
mists. It has done so in New York lately by the 
establishment of a “Trade School.” By a Trade 
School is meant a school where a trade can be 
learned, such as plumbing, carpentering, or horse- 
shoeing; @ school in which instruction is given by 
competent workmen and professors. 

A building has been erected for the purpose in 
the First Avenne above Sixty-Seventh Street. 
There will be in it a school of plumbing and 





On the last day, knowing that he was about to 


sanitary engineering—hours of work from eight 


Katy climbed like a cat out to the end of the timbers, 
and then dropped into the water, stretching out une 
feeble hand towards him, but she could not reach him. 
‘A step farther—and another. She was now up to the 
neck In the fey surging current. 

She caught his arm and pulled his head above water, 
holding to the timber overhead with the other hand. 
In this position she remained for an hour in peril of 
death every moment, until at last she was seen by sone 
passers-by, and with difficulty rescued. The boy waa 
unknown to her. 

Another heroic child, a boy of six, in New York. 
lef— ita baby brother for a moment to bring a 
drink, and returning, found it bad crawled near the 
stove, and its clothes had taken fire. The little fel- 
low wrapped the child in a blanket, and battled with 
the flame until he put it out, but not before his own 
arms and breast were badly burned. 

Now every boy and girl would like to do heroic acts 
euch as these. Indeed, young people are apt to epend 
a good deal of time dreaming of the valor and coulners 
they will display in saving life when an emergency 
comes. The emergency seldom does come, and when 
it does, there is usually no heroic self-sacrifice to meet 
it, either from children, or men and women. 

The reason of this is that one person in a thousand 
makes self-sacrifice a constant habit in trifling things, 
while the other nine hundred and ninety-nine are plan 
ning for the supreme opportunity. That one alone is 
ready for the opportunity, and rises by habit to meet 
it. The othera are appalled by it into indecision or 
cowardice. 

We are sure that this poor little cripple. Katy, and 
the six-yar-old hero arc unselfish, gentle children in 
their daily plays. Surcly the habit of unselfishness is 
worth cultivation, for if the crucial moment of trial 
never comes, it makes of the life of any man or woman 
a high heroic strain, which uplifis the soule of all eho 
hear it. 





——_er—- _-__ 


THE NATION AT PRAYER. 

The death of our President, deeply as it is la- 
mented, bas not been in vain. It has taught the peo. 
ple of the United States such a lesson of their depend- 
ence upon God as they could have learned by no other 
possible event. 

‘It was marvellous to see with what solemn enthusi- 
asm they hailed the suggestion of a day of public prayer 
for bis recovery, when the bazardous step of removing 
him to Long Branch was undertaken. On the appointed 
day business was suspended during the hours eet apan, 
for religious services, and the churches were thronged 
with earnest supplicanta of the Divine mercy for him. 

He died. The prayers were not answered. God's 
plans are wiser than ours. But, as by @ common in- 
atinct, the people resolved to devote the day of the dead 
statesman’s burial to renewed prayer and pious medita- 
Uon. The first act of the new President Was to give 
official voice to the universal impulse. 

The nation drew near to God. In all the length and 
breadth of the land nota voice was rnised against the 
religious observance of theday. Infidelity was silent. 
Skepliciem forbore to scoff. For a second time the peo- 
ple bent thelr knees in humble reverence and submis- 
sion to an all-wise Will. 

God be thanked for the truly national spirit which 
the life and death of Garfield have awakened! Let us 
pray Him that never again, amidst all the strife of party 
and the race for wealth, may the brotherhood of \mer- 
fcans, revealed eo strongly in the hour of affliction, be 
broken. 





+o 


WRITING COMPOSITION. 

The use of too many words is one of the most com- 
mon faults in writing. We were attracted the other 
day by an article in a newspaper entitled, “Gumption,” 
and hastily concluded that a writer who could use 80 
homely and strong a word as the title to his article 
must have something good to say about it. And so he 
had; but he employed a wild superabundance of words 
to express his thoughts. For example: 

“There are many persona, the majority of perso! 
in fact, who see, but lo not sereiet aera 

This awkward sentence becomes a good one by 
simply leaving out the redundant words, thus: “The 
majority of persons see, but do not perceive.” It would 
de atill better, perhaps, to avoid the long word majority 
and say, “Most persons see, but do not perceive.” 

‘Thus by erasing nine words from a sentence of siz- 
teen, the thought 1s more clearly expressed because it 
is more directly stated. The writer then remarks that 
many persons have a habit of ‘postponing and putting 
oft” what ought to be done at once. The words “and” 
and “postponing” are uscless. In explaining the 
“process” by which men are to get gumption, he throws 
about his words with a lavish hand. 

“It is neither,” he says, “more nor leas than the do- 
jng and completing of anything that needs to be donc 
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ostponcment, and 
upon the OA ia careful Sbeekvatida of what is going 
on around one.” 

By the omission of more than half the words of this 
bad aentence, it {# converted into a fairly tolerable one. 
“Jt is the doing of what needs to be done upon the in- 
stant, and carefully observing what is going ou around. 

We advise our young readers, after they have “done” 
their compositions, to let them le in their deske awhile, 
qq get cool,” as Washington Irving used to say. Then 
go over them again, bearing ia mind Sydney Snnith’s 
recipe for good writing; ‘leave out every other word.” 
It Is often posable to obcy this rule almost literally, as 
we sce in the sentences quoted above. 

Daniel Webster tells us that whatever excellence he 
may have attained in the art of composition, he owed 
to a discovery which he made when he was about 
nineteen years old. He learned that ‘‘all true power in 
writing is in the idea, not in the style.” From that 
time he pruned his sentences of redundant words, and 
xave his ideas with directness and simplicity. 


—e____—. 


UNIVERSAL. : 

‘While the mourning for the late President was ein- 
ccre and universal all over the country, the feeling of 
the people in the neighborhood of the place where he 
dicd was as intense aa for a kinsman, 0 closely had his 
finely human traits bound them to him. When the 
track was being laid through Elberon on which he was 
to be taken to the Francklyn cottage as a last hope, the 
eurveyor apologized to a lady whose garden it lald 
waste. 

“Your flowers huve required the labor of many sum- 
mers, madam, and we shall ruin them," he said. 

“O sir,” she cried, “I am willing you should ruin my 
house—all I have, if it would help to save him!” 

In the same neighborhood, when he died, the dwell- 
ings of wealthy residents were elaborately draped with 
mourning. A poor colored washer-woman, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, tore up her one Sunday 
gown, a chenp black gingham, and hung it about her 
door. When remonstrated with, she said, quletly, 
“«He was my President, too.” 

An old man, miserably ragged and poor, came into 
the office of Drexel & Co., where subscriptions for Mrs. 
Garfield were received, and set down a bottle of ink. 

“It’s all 1 have, but I must do something,” he said. 

The story wae told, and the ink sold again and again 
that day, until it brought in fifty dollars. 

One of the strongest foundations on which the sta- 
bility of our Government rests, is the fact that the poor- 
eat and most ignorant citizen feels that he has an equal 
part in the ruler of the nation; is degraded by the in- 
fluence of unworthy motives in him, or elevated, as in 
the enee of Garfield, by hie nobility of nature. 

Nothing could have been more significant than the 
floral offerings which rested the other day on the coffin 
of our President; at one side the absurd figure of an 
angel blowing a tin trumpet, the simple offering of a 
negro restaurateur; and on the other, a wreath of rarest 
flowers from the Queen of England. 





———+0r 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S SYMPATHY. 

President Garfleld’a death bas shown the world pul- 
sating in sympathy with the American people. From 

the cottages of peasants, nnd from the palaces of kings, 
have come tender words of grief. None have been 
more touching than those of England's Queen to the 
President's widow: 

“Words cannot express the deep sympathy I feel 
with you. May God support and comfort you as He 
alone can. THE QUEEN, Balmoral.” 

On the day the remains of the President laid in state 
In the rotunda of the Capitol, a floral tribute was laid 
by the British Minister upon the casket. It was com- 
posed of white roses, smilax and stephanotis, and ac- 
companied by a mourning card bearing the following 
inscription: 

“Queen Victoria, to the memory of the late President 
Garfleld. An expression of her sorrow and sympathy 
with Mrs. Garfield and the American nation.” 

Sept. 22, 1881. 

The royal widow lays aside the etiquette of the court 
that she may speak as a woman to the bereaved wife. 
From English cathedrals droop mourning flags, and in 
Encland’s towns are heard tolling bells, and England’s 
court goes into mourning for an uncrowned man, whose 
life began in the log cabin of a Western wilderness. 

God be praised, that though sundered by an ocean, 
the two English-speaking peoples have touched so 
closely as to hear the beating of each other’s heart. 





+40 
THE GRIM SERVANT. 

An amusing illustration of the old saying, “Obey or- 
ders, if you break owners,” was once given to Washing- 
ton Irving, while residing in England. 

He was visiting Wimbledon, the country-seat of Lord 
Spencer. On the first night, he was reading in bed,—a 
bad custom which he observed through life. Suddenly 
the door opened, and in stalked a grim man with a lan. 
tern. Walking up to the light, be extinguished it, mut- 
tering some words which Irving did not catch, and then 
walked out. Irving was amazed atthe mysterious in- 

trusion, and the next morning mentioned the occur- 
rence at the breakfast-table. 

“Oh,” said Lady Spencer, laughing heartily, “that 
was our fireman. We once lost a country-seat by fire, 
and ever since the fireman has orders to walk the cor- 

ridors at night, and when he detects a light from under 
the door to extinguish it.” 

‘Tho fireman evidently did not respect persons where 
duty bade him act. And Irving was too much of a gen- 
Ueman to feel offended, especially as he knew his habit 
was an unsafe one. 

———_ +e 
JOHN ADAMS AND FRANKLIN. 

The Adama family, unlike most families, has held its 
moral character and social position unimpaired through 
four generations. It has lost no mental force, nor pow- 
er and will toserve the country. But it has also re- 
tained certain mental infirmities, which have hindered 
{te members from a jut appreciation of other states- 
men, and from cordial co-operation with them. 

Charles Francis Adams has {llustrated this trait by a 
singular incapacity to understand Abraham Lincoln’s 
Greatness, and his pre-eminence in bis own Cubinet. 

John Adams, the founder of the family, with all his 
mental power and patriotism, fell into similar blunders. 
‘ils letters show a wonderful sagacity in comprebend- 





Ing political questions, and as wonderful an obtuseness 
| aa to the merits uf his associates, 

When he was associated with Franklin as a Commis- 
sioner to France, he was perpetually undoing what 
Franklin bad done by superior insight into French char- 
acter and methods. Adams was suspicious of Franklin, 
and equally suspicious of the French statesmen, and by 
his obstinate prejudices endangered the alliance between 
Francgand this country. 


———+e+-—___ 


THE AULD FIDDLE. 

Mr. James Dickson, a Scotchman, living in Huron, 
Canada, recently told a touching story which shows the 
power of musical associations. He came to this coun- 
try forty-eight yeara ayo, and was then little more than 
a boy, fresh from Edinburgh University. He had come 
with his futher to bear the trials and privations of early 
pioneer life in the backwoods. He says: 


My mother and the other members of our family 
were in the old land, and an ocean and a wilderness lay 
between them and us. Our worldly possessiona, when 
we reached the Huron tract, consisted of two chests, 
which had been brought from Hamilton in an ox-cart. 

After attending to our immediate needs, we sat down 
to ponder: on the best course to pursue in our battle 
with the mighty forest. 

After awhile my thoughts went from our present sur- 
roundings to the dear ones at home fn the old Jand, and 
porsibly: my father's thoughts drifted thitherward also. 

Finally he said to me,— 

“Jeames, wad ye open the kist, an’ see if the feddle 
ig a’ richt?"" 

I did as_he told me, for, knowing him to be a good 
violinist, I thought the tunes of the old land might 
cheer us both. On opening the chest I found the vio- 
fin and handed it to my father. 

He wok it from my hands, and after thumbing the 
strings, touching the bridge and tapping the sounding- 
board, his face illuminated as he ejaculated, — 

“She’s a’ richt, Jeumes; she's a” richt."” 

He then rubbed the re ou the bow, and drawing 
the latter across the strings, struck up one of the grand 
old Scotch airs, “The Broom o’ the Cowden Kuowes,” 
which he had often played for mother and the bairne in 
“Auld Scotia.” 

When be had finished the first tune, he played anoth- 
er and yet another, and as the beautiful melodies rose 
on the alr, I could not help thinking,— 

“Father, ye play the fiddle a great deal better now 
than ye ever did in Scotland.” 

The music was finisbed at last, my father relinquished 
the instrument to my hands for ‘safe-keeping in the 
chest, and I saw then what | never saw before or since 
—the tears trickling down hischeek. 
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GIRLS’ SLANG. 

Does the “sweet girl graduate” like tho looks of her 
portrait as it is drawn in this sketch, by oue who evi- 
dently knows that it is accurately given? He the 
achool-gitl’s failing ia slang; that she never uses it in 

her father’s hearing; but if he were in earshot of a 
f group occasionally, he would hear something like this* 


“Meet me on the ave’ this aft’ and we will go to tho 
mat’, 

“No, not this aft’ on the aye’.”” 

“Well, good-aft’.” 

“Thad a perfect mag’ time, and don’t_you forget it.” 
“Don't give me away, Kat “Well, [should softly 
exclaim.” “I should blush to murmur.” [should re- 
mark.” “I should mutter.” “I should smile.” 

“Are you going to the mneicale?” 

“You just bet Lam.” 

“I told the guv’ I wanted a new dress.” 

‘Did he tumble. yoghe racket?" “Did he tyail?” 
“Did he catch on?” 

“Fle forked over, girls, and it’s my treat.” 

‘These phrases are from the sweet girl graduates who 
stand up in he month of roxes and read charming es- 
says on “The Real and the [de “Life As It Should 
Be,” “Reforms” and other practical subjects, and who 
turn from admiring teachers, to whom they have been 
Mstening with mock-serious eyes, to say in a low 
aside, 

“He's giving us taffy, girls,” and who christen every- 
thing that does not please them as “snide.” 
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DICKENS AT HIS DESK. 

Itisa mistake to suppose that works of genius are 
dashed off, or that even the ideas which they illustrate 
come without mental effort. A painter says of Dick- 
ens’ habit of composition: “When I was painting a 
portrait of Dickens, it was arranged that I should eit in 
bis room while he was at work. 


“He was a most painstaking, industrious and me- 
thodical man, and nothing would divert him from the 
regularity of his habits. 

“I was there for hours, and he wrote, as it seemed to 
me, almort with anguish. I looked in his face and 
watched the anxiety and tho care. I saw the blotting 
and the re-writing of the work, and was astonished to 
find how much he owed to his indomitable persever- 
ance. 

“Those who saw his manuscripts will recollect what 
elaborate notes and comments and plans (some adopted, 
many rejected) went to form the basis of his works. 

“To see those manuscripts would cure anybody of 
the idle nnd presumptuous notion that men of genius 
require no forethought or preparation for their greatest 
efforts, but that they are dashed off by the aid of amys- 
terlous something which is comprehended in the word 
genius. 

* “It was one of Mr. Dickens’ theories, and I believe a 
true one, that men differ hardly in anything so much as 
in their power of attention.” 


a 


COEEEGE-LEARNED. 

Jays the New York Fra, some time since a little old- 
looking man of about fifty years applied to the Police 
Commissioners of New York for employment. Dr. V. 
M. White, of Harlem, to whom be had told bis story, 
stated his case to the Commissioners, and he was fur- 
nished with work, though in n position so in contrast 
with his education and early history as to make a most 
striking illustration of the vicissitudes of life: 


He was made street-sweeper on the munificent salary 
of ninety cents a day,and assicned to sweep in the 
Twenty-eighth precinct. In the wrinkled old man, 
worn by hard work and poverty, it would not be easy 
to discover the once graduate from Trinity College, 
Dublin, who started in life with bright prospects and 
promines of abundant success. 

He sought his fortune in this country, and for near a 
score of years battled with misfortune and poverty in 
the West. In the State of New Jersey he at last be- 
came the owner of a dairy-farm, and at one time had 
twenty-one cows in his pasture. Hard luck followed 
him there aleo. His cows dle«d, and he lost his all. 

No longer equal to the fight, he will now sweep the 
streets in the city of New York in his old age. 


———+e+—___ 


In Scotland the topic of a sermon or discourse of any 
kind is called by old-fashioned folke ‘tits ground,” or as 
they would say, “its grund.” An old woman, buetling 
into the kirk rather late, found the preacher had com- 
menced, and opening her Bible, nudged her next neigh- 
bor, with the inquiry, “What's his grund?” “Oh,” re- 
Joined the other, who happened to be a brother-minis- 
ter, and therefore a privileged critic, ‘the’s lost his 
grund long since, and he’s Just swimming.” 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


. 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Rellglous influences. the best. 

, Expenses very low. Terms open 


jan'y 4, Ap! pt. 13,1, Address J.B, T. MARSH, Sec. 


IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New Eug- 
land Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE. Apply to E. TOURJEE, 

Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
(Mention this paper.) 


Prof, Rice’s new system teach= 


MUSICAL es music correctly 40 Umes 
accompt's in3 hours, ete. Send 
KNOWLEDGE 


faster than ald other methods, 
stamp for 4 free pamphlets. 
Is in Your Reach, | State Street, Chicago. 


Rice SCHOOL OF Music, 45 
R A M B L E THROUGH OUR 


COUNTRY. 
A new, instructive Geograpbical Game. 


Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Send for description and liberal terms. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn, 


OUR 
SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly for Card 
Collectors, Contains 50 Elegant Large Chromo Adver- 
tising Cards. All the new designs complete in sets, em- 
bracing Gold, Silver, and different bright colored tints, 
&c. Price by mail, postpaid, 25 Address AETNA 
Carp Co., 119 Fulton Street, 


IN NEW YORE. By Mrs. 
M. T. Johnson, 233 West 5ist 
St. Purchases advan ouslv 
made, and all orders by mail 
for both ladies and gentlemen 


faithfully attended to. Send for circular, ference 
Tublishers YouTH's COMPANION. 


WHAT’S SAVED IS GAINED. 
Workingmen willeconomize b: y employing Dr, Pierce's 
Medicines. His “Pleasant rgative Pellets” and 
“Golden Medical Discovery” cleanse the blood and sys- 
tem, thus preventing fevers and other serious d! 
and curing all scrofulous and other humors. Sold by 
druggists, 


COGD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces Including the vocal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLIVE’ E, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
TAYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with 
Volkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, etc., and all for 20cts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Postage stamps taken. 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St Boston, Mars. 


IN-DOOR GARDEN FIXTURES. 
Wire Flower 
Stands. Flower Pot 
Brackets, Rustic 
Baskets,” Aquari- 
ums. Eiitirely new 
fancy Flower Pots, 
7 etc.every requisite 
for window gardens. New Catalogue with nearly 200 
illustrations with club rates, mailed free for 2 3c. stamps. 
JONES & Co., 88 Washington 8t., Boston, Blass, 


Agents Wanted.—The Only Life of 
PRESIDENT CARFIELD 


issued since his election, ‘From Log Cabin to 
White House,” by author of “Pioneer Boy,” “Bob- 
bin Boy.” &c. Inclides his assassination and death, 
Over 450 pages, $1.00. Fascinates old and Bourg. One | 
Agent rays, /nerer saw anything take like i." Send 


60 cents for Canvassing Book and help supply the de- 





















mand. JAS. H. EARLE, J78 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE NEW PRIZE 


DEMAS LATHE & SCROLL SAW 


361 





BOYS’ CLOTHING 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 


sent frce'upon applfcatlon by mall, Pleces 
for mending sent with each sult. 
















SHORTHAND. Instruction. Pitiua 
Send 14 cents for’ the “Il 
Shorthand Writer." N. 
781 Broadway, New York City 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $178. Cireulars free. Book of Type, 10 cea 
UG Sinea or Sarde, 10 cin: Printers’ Invtructon Books So.cte 
‘A'DSON, 19 Murray Btreet, New York. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO, 


181 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I1l.. 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton 
Little Detective, $3, ‘Send for Pr 
All Scales Warranted, Special terms to De: 


Loweat prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Bites, & Revolvers. 
at givatly reduced price. 
Send atamp fag our New 
Titus. Catitogne, Peal-82. 


P. POWELL & GON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 
Has a wonderful means ofpermanent cure for the 
lent disease, CATARKIT. The discharges from th 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful 
es made on the system repaired by the use of Childs? 
atarrh S weifie. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. “Physicians recommend tt. No charge 
for consultation by mall. Valuable treatise sent free 
Address Rev, T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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rated 
School of Phonography, 



























Prevent Accidents 
Sromstipping, The hand- 
somest and satest car- 
Hagestep made. Forged from 
best iron aud formed with 

@ sunken panel. in which ts so- 

cured a plating of richly 

i uber, Durability war- 

ranted, [Illustrated circular free, 

Busser Step MaxoracTURING Co., Boston, hiass. 


World's ONLY Manuracturer of 


nNiHREh, RHAIRS... 
Invalid: 


nd Cripple: 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only { 
street or, jouse. Comfort.durabilityand. 
ease of movement uncgualfed, Paten= 
tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. “For 
Nustrated Catalogue send stanip, and 
mention Youth's Companion. 


HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N.Y, 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 

A Reward of 810 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six mi 
ordinary wear. I 
tle, pliable, and 5 
fortable and is not ntl 
by cold, heat or moisture, 

Price'by mall for Health 
or Nursing Cors 1 


sale 
ts, h= 
imitations boned with 
cord. Warner Bro’s, 
372 Broadw: 


COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


“Golden Medical Discovery” is a concentrated, potent 
alterative, or blood-cleansing remedy, that wins golden 
opinions from all who use it for any ‘humor, from the 
common pimple, blotch, or eruption, to the formidable 
scrofulous swelling, or ulcer. Internal fever, soreness 
and ulceration, yleld to its benign influences. Con- 
sumption, which is but a scroiulous affection of the 
lungs, may, in its early stages, be cured by a free use of 
this God-given remedy. See article on consumption and 
its treatment in Part LIT. of the World's Dispensary 
Dime series of pamphicts, costs two stamps, post-paid, 
Address WORLD'S DisrENSARY MEDICAL A880 
ATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Goodell’s White Mountain 


APPLE PARING, CORING & SLICING MACHINE 


The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets Is exhaled by this dett- 
cious tollet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
to the skin, 1s very remark- 
able. 








The old style Denias Lathe and Scroll Saw has proved 
80 satisfactory that the maker has improved upon its 
plan. We now introduce to our subscribers this 

roved machite. It willbe knownas the Prize 

rash prizes of $950 00 are offered to those executing the 
best specimens of work onthe machine. The lst prize 
is $250 00 in cash; 2nd, $150 00; so down to $25 00. r= 
ticulars and rules for competitors go with each machine. 

Every. machine or part thereto 1s thoroughly inspected 
before leaving the factory. 

The above cut is an exact representation of the pro- 
portions of this machine. 

DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY OF MACHINE:—Height 
from floor to top of lathe bed, 2734 in.: to centres 30 in.3 
to top of raw table, 32 in.; length of lathe bed, 43¢ fi 
it will turn a picce 16 {n. long and 5 in. in diameter: di 
ameter ot balance wheel, 14 in.; weight, 11 lbs.; stroke of 
crank, 4 in.: size of lathe spindle, 7-16; short rest, 4 in. 
long; long rest, 12 in. long: stroke of scroll saw, Udi 
it will cut 134 Jn. thick, if necessary, but 1 in. pract! 
and swing 2 in, in the clear; it has tilting table, which is 
ground and polished ; the ways to the lathe table are also 
ground and polished—in fact, it is so finished that it will 











lo Just as fine work and Just as eatisfactory as any $5000 | 89. 


lathe saw. Welght, 80 pounds. Emery wheel 4inchesin 


diameter. es 
We send with each machine: 
5 Turning Tools, 
12 Saw Blades, 
3 Drill Points, 
30 Designs. 


‘This machine {s very securely packed, and can be sent 
with as much safety by freight as by express, which will 
make the transportation charges much ‘less; these 
charges are paid by the purchaser. 

‘The price of this machine complete is $8.00. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

Aswe are having some inquiries for the 1881 Demas, 
we wonld say that this machine 1s no longer made. The 
Prize Demas 1s substituted for it, and 1s a superior 
machine. Ithas no Buzz Saw; the Buzz Saw was not @ 





necessary attachment, as it did no work that could not 
be done equally as weil with the Scroll Saw. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Pubuistirrs YOuTH’s COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





This is the Simplest and most Perfect Ma- 
chine ever made! 

The introduction of this machine Inst year altogether 
revolutionized the Apple Paier trade of this country. 
The old style of geared parers have so con 
petered out, that It would be hard work to give them t 
one that was posted. You see our White Moun- 
tain Machine fa just exactly what you want. It will 
pare an} and do it betfer than any other, 

rer. the core and leave the meat of 

he apple all sliced, but in one piece. Just nice for pies or 
dumplings, and in the best possible shape for drying or 
evaporating. It is the Machine does the work:a child 
can use it as well asan aduit. and it will Pare, Core 
and Slice a bushel of apples just as the fruit’ comes 
from the trees in fifteen minutes, and do it Just 
splendid. Every Machine Warranted as Repre- 
sented. \OODELL COMPANY, 

Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. 


EU >i 


lMiness, Dural Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BRO! Prop’rs, Canton, asa. 
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: OUR DEAD PRESIDENT. 
Gone where prayer 1s no more needed, 
Gone where pain is felt no more: 
‘Where the hidden wound is healed, 
‘And life's valn parade {s o'er; 
Where no trumpet stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, the vale, or hill, 
Whe reé'the san-blaze never scorehes, 
Where the sea winds never chill. 
He has gone; the distant nations 
Bow with ts to mourn his loss; 
Gone, the leader of the people, 
Gone, the soldier of the cross. 


he youth who dared the conflict 
Eatly for his Master's name; 
he hero of the battle: 
the martyr, In the flame: 
‘Where the son shall find the mother, 
Where the mother finds the son, 
d gathers, 















to monrn bis 18s 
Gone, the leader of the people 
Gone, the soldier of the cross. 








hond is never severed; 





Where th 
Parting. 
Midnigh 







There, the noon the Joy p 
And the daylight die in fragr: 
Mid the burst of peaceful song. 
Gone, a soldier of the battle, 
Gone, a pilgrim from the road, 
Gone, a reyal soul to glory, 
Gone, a soul redeemed to God, 


a ee 
For the Companion. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S CONSOLA- 
TION. 

Those who saw President Lincoln's serious side 
could best testify to the breadth of his great na- 
ture. Few men have lived in whom the chords 
of humor, and of reverent tenderness, were so 
equally tuned, and in whom both were so exqui- 
sitely fine. 

During the war, when to the cares of a dis- 
tracted nation on his mind and heart, was added 
the keen sorrow of his son’s death, and for the al- 
most hopeless sickness of his boy Robert (the 
present Seerctary of War), Mrs. Rebecca R. Pom- 
eroy was detailed hy Miss Dix trom hospital duty 
to go to the White House as nurse. 

While she watched by Robert’s bedside, the 
President sat in the sick-room, night after night, 
sleepless, and waiting with a father’s agony of 
hope and fear. The life of the little boy hung in 
even balance, and he would not go away. 
weary time the nurse and the 
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Pre +. converse, Without disturbance to 
par che themes on which Mr. Lincoln 

u + ready to speak were dear and 

sat ow Christian woman who shared his 








with his son. 

Gradually he led her to relate the story of her 
life, and of her religious experience. The narra- 
tion charmed him, and it was not strange that it 
should, for Mrs. Pomeroy had herself known sor- 
row, and there was a history of consecration in 
the way Divine comfort came to her. 

The next night he begged her to tell him the 
same story again, not omitting a single particular. 
On the third night he wanted to hear it again. 

For four nights—till the disease of his child took 
a favorable turn—that recital of a Christian's 
trials and trust was asked for and repeated to the 
anxious, sorrowing President, soothing his painful 
suspense, and teaching him the mysteries of resig- 
nation and patience. 

He felt his need to learn the lesson, and would 
ask for explanations as the story went on, and 
eagerly sought to know how she had put herself 
into God's hands, and how her faith found its re- 


ward, 
His interest did not cease when the danger was 


past, and his son was saved; but he retained Mrs. 
Pomeroy through the lad’s convalescence, and as 
if longing for more instruction, be carried her 
daily to her hospital duties himself, and made her 
tell him the words of peace and hope she breathed 
over the dying soldiers, and how she pointed them 
to Christ. . 

Often she saw him, at short intervals of respite 
in his crowded days, lying on his lounge, reading 
the Bible that had belonged to his mother; and 
once, when he asked her what part of the Bible 
she loved the best, she replied that it was “The 
Psalms.” 

“They are the best,” he said. “I find some- 
thing in them for every day in the week.” 

When Robert was well, Mrs. Pomeroy went to 
the White House no more. But she has never 
forgotten those days of President Lincoln's afflic- 
tion, or ceased to feel grateful that she could aid 
him in his wise and earnest search for consolation 
at the only true Source. 

eae ee 
THE “TWINE” MAN. 


There are few people who do not exhibit some 


trait which causes them to be regarded as whimsi- 


cal. A writer in Chambers's Journal gives the 
following illustration of a man with a “trait :” 


Mr. R— is a thorough man of business, 
rompt, exact and punctual, yet possessing a 
Peart that beats with generous sympathy, and a 
hand that knows how to give liberally 

His donations to charities are’ munificent; 
and many a care-burdened soul, many a troubled 
mind, owes to him a gratitude too deep for ntter- 
ance. 

His peculiarit 




















—which, however, leans greatly 





to the side of a virtue—consists in an economical 
regard for string and paper. 

He positively winces as though from bodily 
pain when he sees a thoughtless urchin pull out 
his knife in order to solve the Gordian knot. No 
string must be cut. It must be carefully untied. 

He is politeness itself to fellow-passengers in 
railway carriages if he perceives them angrily 
tugging at the entangled ligature of parcel or 
packet. 

He blandly proffers his own assistance to aid in 
the unravelment, and smiling satistaction beams 
from his kindly countenance as the obstinate knots 
yield to the touch of his patient fingers 

His pockets contain an odd assortment of twine 
of every length, quality and description. Any 

iece that has been discarded and cast aside, he 
instantly secures and adds to his hoard. 

Equally great is his respect for pap He tears 
off the unsoiled halt-sheets of letters sent to him, 
and uses them for his own private correspondence ; 
and is equally careful concerning the brown pa- 
per he receives as a cover to parce! While liber- 
alin many matters, he thus shows his prudently 
economic habits. 



































Geese = = 
THE FOLLIES OF PETTY PRINCES. 


The destruction of the petty principalitics of 
Germany was a gain to civilization and todecene: 
The great princes aped the court of France. Every 
litde prince—and there were hundreds of them, 
ruling over kingdoms which a man could almost 
walk around before breakfast— imitated the great 
princes. All lived in extravagance, and some of 
them in gross sensuality. Their subjects were ex- 
peeted to exhibit two virtues, namely, to obey and 
to pay. The follies of some ot these petty rulers 
were so extravagant as to be Judicrous. 

















One of them, Count William, formed an_artiti- 
cial island and built a citadel upon it. It was 
elaborately constructed, according to the science 
of military engineering. It and its garrison of 
three hundred gunners defended a potato-patch, 
a eabbage-garden, and a small observatory with a 
worthless telescope in i 

Another prince, one Gunther, ruled over seventy- 
five thousand men, women and children, who lived 
on sixteen geographical square miles. He built a 
ce With three hundred and fifty rooms, and 






































adorned each room with several clocks. His ¢x- 
ise was to wind up cach clock. 
The prince was not without humor. Travellers 





passing through his litule capital were invited to 
the court theatre, On one oecasion, a Prussian 
j sitting by the side of the prince in his 

- pipe, as the fashion was. 
y was a dull one. 

“How do you like it?” asked the prince. 

“Surpassing well, your serene highn an- 
swered the major, with the courtesy of a courtier. 
“T should be sorry not to have an opportunity of 
seving the piece again.” 
en the play was concluded the prince shouted 
from his box, “Hey! hey there! Here's a Prus- 
sian major who wants to see the play again; act 
it through once more.” And the tired performers: 
were forecd to repeat the whole play. 

Prince Gunther prided himself on his ability as 
a wresticr, and frequently exhibited hits dexterity 
before his subjects. Of course, his antagonists 
were too good ‘courtiers not to let themselves be 
thrown. But on one occasion the prince met with 
his match, 

Seeing in his park a stout farmer, the prince 
challenged him to wrestle. The farmer accepted, 
and in aminnte His Serene Eighness was flung 
sprawling on the ground. 

“TL slipped on a cherry-stone!" exclaimed the 
mortitied prince, with an oath, forgetting that it 
was not the time of tlie year for cherri 

The farmer intimated his willingness to try an- 
other round; but His Highness, no longer serene, 
flew at him with doubled tis 
in vain shouted to the farmer to allow the pri 
to trip him up. But he, being no courtier, entered 
into the game of fisticutfs with zeal. At last, His 
Highness, with bruised nose and blackened eye 
screamed to his guard, “Oi with him to prison ! 
aud the victor paid the penalty of wrestling with 
a prince by a tortnight’s conlinement. 

Another of these princes lived so extravagantly 
that at last his whele income would not pay the 
interest on his debts. Then he resorted to fraud 
in order to raise money. He me wed a forest 
of tive hundred aci which had no_ existence. 
Ile pawned his villages by making the school- 
children subseribe the names of their fathers to 
bonds binding them with him to pay interest. 

At last, his crimes became :o chormonus that the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria had him tried. 
On his conviction he was sentenced to ten years" 
imprisonment. When he came out of prison, he 
could afford to keep only one horse. One day his 
solitary attendant announced that there was no 
hay in the loft and no money in the purse. 

“Well, well,” answered the prince, “take out the 
horse and give it a mouthful of fresh air!” 


—_—\+e—____ 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Some things are so common that few apprehend 
the ingenuity and labor required to make them. 
Postage stamps, for instance, are in everybody's 
mouth, except the wise ones’, who use a wet 
sponge, but scarcely any one knows how they are 
manufactured. In printing them, steel plates are 
used, on which two hundred stamps are engrayed. 
Two men are kept hard at work covering them 
with the colored inks and passing them to a man 
and girl, who are equally busy at printing them 
with large rolling hand-presses. 


After the small sheets of paper upon which the 
two hundred stainps are engraved have dried 
enough, they are sent into another room and 
gumined. 

The gum used for the purpose is a peenliar com- 
position, made of the powder of dried vegetables 
ixed with water, which is better than any other 
|, for instance gum arabic, which cracks 
paper badly 
The paper is also of a peculiar texture, some- 
what similar to that used tor bank notes. 

After having been again dried, this time on lit 
tle racks, which are fanned by steam power for 
about an hour, they are put ‘between sheets of. 
pasteboard and pressed by hydraulic presses, ca- 
pable of applying a weight of two thousand 
ponnds. 
















































































































The next thing is to cut the sheets in half; each 
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sheet, of ‘course, when cut, contains a hnndred 
stamps. ‘[his is done by a girl with a large pair 


of shears, cutting by hand being preferred to that of 


machinery, which inethod would destroy too many 
stamps. 

They are then passed to other squads, who in as 
many operations perforate the sheets between the 
stamps. Next they are pressed once more, and 
then packed and labelled and stowed away in an- 
other room, preparatory to being put in mail-bags 
for despatching to fulfil orders. 

If a single stamp is torn, or in any way muti- 
lated, the whole sheet of one hundred is burned. 
About five hundred thousand are burned every 
from this cause. 

For the pust twenty years not a single sheet has 
been lost, such care has been taken in counting 
During the progress of manufacturing the 
sheets are counted eleven times. 


———++e+—__——_ 








For the Companton. 


AUTUMN RIPE. 


Autumn days have come,— 
1 ye ¥ splendid! 
By incad or Wood, where’cr We roam, 
What countless hucs are blended. 
near ripe fruits appear, 
dL waves show white edges; 
aft the sky, fleet clouds drift by, 
The crickets haunt the hedges, 
Hetgh Of the south winds blow, 
And sly “Bob White” fs calling! 


His rataptan the partridge drums 
On hill with sunlight flew 

The garden glows with 41 nd plume, 
With wheat are stubbles studded; 

Mer quivering vats the white down floats, 
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The sw ether, 
And man ir senses feast 
"This gle arvest weather, 
Teigh Of the aw, 
And sly “Bob White" is calling! G. BG. 





pa Sage ee 
A PERILOUS POSITION. 

Those who work among the oll wells are often ex. 
posed to dangers. One of there oilmen, whose 
turned white during a night of terror, related his 
perience to a correspondent of the Philadelphia Times. 
He said there had been a heavy storm one night at about 





air 


midnight, and a8 usual with the oil-country residents, he | 


arose and looked from the window to sce if any tanks 
had been struck by lightning. 
sky convinced him that a large tank of oil was on fire a 
few miles distant, and he went back to eleep, determined 
to go to the fire at noon and sce the firat overflow. 





You know that when a twenty-five-thousand barrel 
fron tank of oil hag been on fire for twelve or fourteen 
hours, the burning oi! will boil up and flow over the 
sides just like a kettle of moap. 

At Lwo o'clock the first grand overflow occurred. Ax 
I stood on the hillside, [heard a man shout, “She's 
coming,” and pipe-line men running away from 
the tank for their lives. 

Lheard a rumbling sound inside the tank and didn't 
know what it meant, but a few seconds atter ] saw tule 
ly tive hundred barrela of burning oil shoot up from 
the tank and boil over the sides 

It was grand beyond description, and 1 stood and 
watched it in silence. The burning oil floated down 
acreck for a mile, burning a saw-mill, numerous oil- 
wells and tanks, buildings, and everything within reach 
of its devastating breath. 

When the flow had partly mbsided, it was found 
that a second twenty-five-thouswad barrel iron tank had 
been set on tire by the overfloy -f burning oil. Tven- 
tured down behind the burning tanks to get a better 
view from the lower side. 

While trying to aveid a pool of burning off, 1 fell 
into a mud-hole, or eort of quicksand, and stuck fast. 
My utmost endeavors were of no avail in extricating 
myself from the hole. Lyclled at the top of my voice, 
uit so great was the rear of the burning tanks that my 
voice sounded weak and far away. 

T struggled until exhausted, aud then lay back and 
rested. How beantiful the great pillar of blick seemed 
in the clear blue #ky. 

Great billows of smoke would go surging upwarde 
hundreds of feet, and float away into sp: 
bre hues turned to snowy whitences, 

Tthonght the boys would miss me and scarch for me. 
Suddenly T heard the sound of a cannon, and ®aw a col- 
umn of flame and xmoke shoot up from one of the 
tanks. 

Phe truth came upon me like a bolt of lightning, and 

mowt stricken Kengeleas by the thought, ‘The 
ed Pipe-Line men were firing cannon-balle through 
the first tank to draw off the oil and prevent a second, 
overtlow. 

What a conviction came upon me! 
of seconds. T tried to shout, but the words would not 
come. With the strength of despair T struggled to get 
free. The quicksand held me with the grip of death. 

Al at once Txaw alittle stream of burning oil run. 
ning slowly down towards me. My time had come, I 
thought, abd LE muat be burned to death by inches, ‘The 
carth was dear to me then—dearer than ever before— 
nd [turned to get a look atthe sunlight and the bright 
world once mote. 

The atream of burning ofl, now grown larger, was 
almost upon me. ‘The earth and all things earthly faded 
y,and all was dark. 

When [came back to. consciousness, Iwas lying in 
my own room with my friends around me. ‘The boys waid 
that in following the kupposed course of the overflowed 
oil they came upon me and rescued me just ax the burn- 
ing stream was about todash upon me. Twas 
long while, and when I got well I found my hair as 
white as you gee it now. 


te] 
THE LAWYER AND THE QUAKER. 

The plain garb and quiet manner of a Quaker often 
cover a great deal of shrewdness He who thinks 
that the head shaded by the broad-brimmed hat is ca- 
sily duped will rise from the attempt “a wiker man.” 
An English lawyer of large fortune onee had it made 
very plain to him that a Quaker may be in simplicity a 
child, while a man in wit. The lawyer owned a large 
estate, worked by tenant-farmers to whore interest he 
was selfishly indifferent. 


Among his tenants was a Quaker. The farm which 
he leased was xo unproductive that he applied to the 
lawyer for ureduction of rent. The application was 
refus ‘The Quaker then asked that he allowed to 
suri vr him lease. That, too, was refused, 

“Wilt thou, then,” said the shrewd Quaker, know. 
ing the grasping disposition of bis landlord, “give me 
a longer lease, that I may endeavor to make the land 
more profitable?” 

‘The landlord not only consented to this request, but 
war so pleased that he agreed to reduce the rent half a 
guinea per acre. 

Tn England a lease ix frequently drawn xo. ax to run 
during the lives of certain persons selected for their ap- 

arent longevit The Quaker, requesting that his own 
fe be omitted from the lease, as he considered it a pre- 
carious one, snegested the names of three persons, 

The lawyer war xo overjoyed at leasing his land for 
a long and remunerative term, that he readily accepted 
the names, The new lease for three lives was executed 
and the old one Hed. 

A fortnight afterward the lawyer-landlord was aur- 
prised at reeciving a call from his simple Quaker-ten- 
ant. Tis surprise changed to mortification ax the Qua- 

ding him the lease, said quietly, — 
















































































































































nd, I have done with thee and thy land. May 
thee have all the success thou deservest. The lives 





A bright glare in the, 


their sem. | 


Tt was a matter | 
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thon gaveat me are all gone; they are no more. Fare 
thee well. 

| "The lawyer soon learned that the three men whose 
Names had been inserted in the louse were at the time 
under sentence of death, and in the jail of an adjeiving 
Jeounty, ‘The day before the Quaker called to surren 
‘der hin lease they had Lecu banged. 








In this case of “diamond cut diamond,” disgust at 
| the scltishness of the landlord should not blind us to 
| the Quaker's dece He, doubtless, thought it justifia. 
‘ble shrewdness. But the true code of morale stampe it 

as an immoral trick. The Quaker both suppressed the 
| truth and suggested a lie. “Tie must have along spoon 

that eats with the devil," was, perhaps, tbe old 
| proverb that ran in the lawyer's mind, as he laid aside 
| the returned lease. And that fa the moral of the anec- 
dote to all who are grasping. 


Os 


“POSSUM.” 

Among the negro aphorisma which compliment the 
cunning of the opossum are the following : Dar's right 
sharp good xehoolin’ in de tail of a ‘possum; nebber let 
go a thing long a dar's a chance lef'."" “De ‘coon puts 
up de bes fight, but de "possum is heap de smarter an’ 
ix got de bes’ edication.” An anecdote told by a cor- 
respondent of Forest and Stream humorously illus 
trates these two aphorinma: 


Our barber is six fect in height, and is passionately 
fond of hunting. ‘To enjoy this fascinating pastime he 
j Will mount anything in the shape of horae-fesh. 

Not long ago Lewis determined to go bunting. After 
| seeking in vain to obtain a horse he hired a reflective 
tule froma colored brother. Mounted, bis long lege 
| almint touched the ground, as the litte ‘mule cantered 
along. 

Lewis was in high epirite. The moon, at her full. 
Pehone in remplendent glory, Hin well-trained doge at 
his heels wuely over the proapeet of a race 

1d fox. 

| Boon the oldest dog tal 






















































a eniff of the ground, and 
| announces by a decp-mouthed bay that he scent prey, 
and away he goce, followed by the whole pack. 4 
Lewis, thanks to the activity of his mule, keeps well 

Suddenly the dogs fiercely bay something in a 











Lewis rides up to find a large opoasnm seated in the 
forks of the fallen tree, growling defiance at his foes. 
Encouraged by the presence of their master the dows 

and dray the prey to the grout 
sions of baked ‘possum and tater” floated through 
» Lewis’ brain so vividly that he dismounted and rescued 
| the ‘possum from the hounda. 

Know ing the creature's art of feigning death, he de- 
termined to break hie neck. ‘Thin he thought he had 
done, and satisticd that the brute was dead, he tied him 
jon behind, and proceeded on his hunt. He bad not gone 
| far before his little mule stopped short, apd seemed to 
reflect for a moment. 

Then, ax though stricken with St. Vitua’ dance, he 
commenced capcring wildly over the wire-grase. 

Whe whoa! mule! Whoa!” yelled Lewis, 
“who-0-0-ch 

But he woulin’t whoa, but fanned the air mpidiy 
with his hind lees, and Lewis was shot out of the sad. 
dle, over his lead, to mother carth, splitting the wire. 
grass with his head, “as boats are sometimes by a win. 
ton whale. 7 

Mule gets away from the saddle by slipping thrash 
the girth, runs a short distance, stops, turns around, 
and snorts vigorously. Lewis rises, rubbing his bruises, 
catches the mule, looks around for his saddle, aud le! 
the opossum is running away with it. 

The cause of his dieuster was apparent. Roueed 
from his teixned death, the ‘possum had commenced 
tickling the mules flanks with its sharp claws, which 

ormanve Ferwile in the coilmion between Lewis 
and his mother garth, 

Catching up with the varmint, Lewis turned bim 
loose to wander at his will. And he declares that he 
never will believe a dead ‘possum again. 
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ROUT OR ROOT. 

| Against a jury's ignorance and a lawyer's careless. 
| nesm, the most scholarly judge is powerlers to aave a 
yease, We find in an exchange this instance of a anit at 
law ina Pittsburgh (Pa.) court, in which a digerence of 
Pronunciation cost the county of Allegheny cight hun: 
dred dollars, A farmer brought complaint for the 
breaking of a “foot-log™ bridge across a creck in con- 
sequence of which one of his children was drowned. 





The counsel for the defendant, in hia address to the 

ted, that “if the plaintiff’ kvew the rente (pre 

cing the word rout) over which the child eroseed 

ck was dangerous, and had not sent her over an- 

route, the county could not be held responsible 
for any damages which cnsued.” 

‘Thi evidently struck Judge Kirkpatrick ae being 

y sound logic, for in hix charge to the jury he re 
d the statement. Unfortunately for the county, 

dopted the pronunciation for the word route 
( a greatmany men of culture, and informed 
the jury that “if the , if knew the route (root) 
wan dangerous,” ete., the county could not be held re- 
sponsible, 

‘The jury retired, and much to the surprise of all the 
attorneys Who had watched the case, soon brought ina 
verdict of cight hundred dollars for the plaintiff. 

A few days afterward, a lawyer happened to meet 
one of the jurymer in the courthouse rotunda, and al- 
most the first question asked was,— 

“How in the world did you jurymen reconcile your 
verdict with the judge's charge? 

“Why,” responded the late juror, “we had no trouble 
on that weore. ‘The judge informed ue that if the plain 
Uf knew the root was dangerous, the county was pot 
liable, Now, all of us knew it was nota root which 
broke and caused the child’s death, but a rotten log, 
and we could not return a different verdict. 
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‘FULL INSIDE.” 

In ancient times a crocodile item like this would 
have been magnified into a first-class “dragon” ators — 
like the fable of the xen-monster that came to eat An 
dromeda, or the one of 











y's dragon who ate barns and churches 
¥ were geese and turkeyas 





A Southern paper records the death of thie huge croco- 


dile. He was a Florida celebrity, and had been named 
“Old Joe,” He was killed in October, 1880. 


Since 1827, Old Joe had frequented an island near the 
old United States Marine Hospital, at the junction of 
the St. Marks and Wakulla Rivers, in Wakulla County. 
‘This island, which was the home of the monster, bas 
been known as “Joe's Island” for many years. 

‘The old fellow, who has been a target for innumerabie 
harmless shots all his life, at last fell a victim to the 
skill of Mr. James 1. Oliver. 

‘When dissected his stomach contained a hog weigh. 
ing about seventy-five pounds, five large six-by-eight 
inch chunks of wood, three lime-rocka, weighing about 
three or four pounds cach, and a chep-axe, with a small 
piece of handle, it being mostly digested. 

Phe axe wax used by fishermen for cutting the heads 
of fieh off, and being missed, it waa aupposed some one 
had stolen it. His length was only thirteen feet, bis 
circumference that of a lard-tierce. 

When first noticed on the “Iskind of Joe” he was a 
large alligator, forty-four years ago. Heat times would 
disappear for months, and once for two or three years. 
but when he returned would take up his abode on oF 
near “Joe’s Island,” his old home. 
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For the Companion. 


DAMARIS BROWN. 


Damarle Brown is a wooden doll, 
‘Three inches round, and ten inchea tall; 
Her cheeks are chubby, her nose is flat, 
And very old-fashioned her Leghorn hat; 
Her gown Is of calico, apple green, 

Her slippers the quecrest over was acen; 
She wears an apron that once was white, 
And the children call her a perfect fright. 


Damaris Brown was my Grandma's doll— 
Three inches round, and ten inches tall, 

A perfect beauty, my Grandma thought, 
‘When with Ler savings the doll she bought, 
At number twenty, Commercial Row, 

On Grandma’s birthday bo long ago; 

“Too pretty to play with,” said Grandma dear, 
Bo she laid her away with loving care. 


Grandma remembers the story well; 

Often and often I’ve heard her tell 

How she kissed her, and how she sighed,— 
Alas! she sacrificed love to pride; 
Wrapped her In tissue paper soft, 

Turning und peeping, oft and oft; 

‘That was how she was handed down 
Fron Grandma to me—Damaris Brown. 


te 





For the Companton, 
WHAT A LITTLE BLACKBIRD DID. 


Not a real blackbird, with wings and feathers— 
oh no! Just a little six-year-old West Indian girl, 
who was spending her first winter in- New Eng- 
land. 

Uncle Ned called her “Blackbird,” because of 
her dark skin and black eyes and hair, just as he 
called his own little daughter “Bluebird,” because 
of her blue eyes and fair skin, and the blue rib- 
bons which always tied back her yellow curls. 

Her name was Marguerita, but it seemed su 
long a name for such a mite of a girl, that it was 
soon shortencd into Margie. Her mamma had 
died in Cuba not many months before, and her 
papa, being much away from home, and, besides, 
fearing the climate was unhealthy for his little 
dark daughter, had sent her to stay for a time 

with grandpapa, grandmamma and Auntie Say. 

Everything was strange and wonderful to Mar- 
pie in this new home; just ar cvemthing weul!t be 

strange and wonderful to you, little friend, if your 
own papa were to seud you away and away to 
dwell in Cuba. 

One night something happened more wonderful 
than all else, as Margie found, when, on awaking 
in the morning, she trailed her long flannel night- 
dress to the window, where Auntie Say sat writ- 
ing a letter for the morning’s mail. 

Lo, the ground outside was white as white could 
be! 

The fence-pickets had on tiny, pointed, white 
caps, and the gate-posts larger ones. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Margie, hopping first on one 
wee brown foot and then on the other; “is it sug- 
ar, Auntie Say ? or feathers?” as some big white 
flakes floated airily past the window. 

“Neither,” said Auntie Say, laughing. 

“Will it stay always?” asked Margie. 

“Oh no,” replied Auntie Say; “it will soon go 
off again.” 

At which Margie stopped hopping, and her 
round dark face grew very sober. “It is so 
pretty,” she said; “I wish it wouldn't, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Auntie Say, absently, writing away 
at her letter. 

All that forenoon Margie watched the snow- 
flakes, which came whirling down out of the gray 
sky, as if they each had something to do and were 
in the greatest hurry to get it done. 

It was the first snow-storm this little Cuban girl 
had ever seen. 

After dinner the cheery sun came out and drove 
the dull gray clouds away. Grandmamma tied a 
scarlet tippet about Margic’s sinall brown ears, 
pulled on leggins and mittens, and let her go to 
play in the snow for half an hour. 

The hall-door opened and shut a great many 
times as Margie tripped out and in again. 

‘*What can the child be up to?” asked grand- 
papa, trying to get an after-dinner nap in his casy- 
chair. 

“T don’t know,” said grandmamma, who was a 
little deaf. ‘I guess she isn’t in mischief.” 

And presently grandpapa fell asleep and forgot 
all about it. 

But that evening, when Margie was snugly 
tucked away in bed, and Auntie Say was enter- 
taining some musical friends in the parlor, the 

strangest thing happened. The musical friends, 
with Auntie Say, were singing away with might 
and main, when— 

Drop! drop! drop! came something from 
above, and in the wink of an eye, the drops 
ran into a stream, and the stream ran directly 
into Auntie Say’s silken lap. 

“Why-ee!” cried she, jumping up in great 
haste. 

Patter! patter! patter! this time down upon 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Prof. Kerr’s bald head, and the professor, turning 
his face to the ceiling in amazement, caught the 
trickling stream full in his two eyes! 

‘What confusion there was! One lady screamed 
“Fire!” at the top of her lungs. 

“It isn’t fire,” cried Auntie Say; ‘but I'll see 
what it és.” 

“It seems to me like water,” sgid Prof. Kerr, 
wiping his face. 

Auntie Say hastened away, lamp in hand. Mar- 
gic’s little room was directly over the parlor. 
Auntie Say ran in, and hidden away in one cor- 
ner, what do you guess she found ? 

A little heap of snow, all water-soaked now, 
running fast away through the carpet, through 


ON TH 





‘There little dog Trippy peeps under the gate; 
Row, wow, wow! 
So eager to bark that he scarcely can walt; 
Bow, wow, wow! 
As he longs for the passing of wagon or cart, 
On which he can burst, with a roar and a dart, 
‘That will stir up a dust, and make the folks start. 
Bow, wow, wow! 


Here little pig Curly appears on the street; 
Wee, wee, wee! | 
He has strayed from his pen, and is trying bie feet; 
Wee, wee, wee! 
‘Toward him Trippy starts, on a vigilant paw; 
“Go home, now,” he says, “ or make ready for war! 
You're the worst little piggy my eyes ever saw!” 
Bow, wow, wow. 





But Curly shies off, with a sniff and a grunt; 
Uf, uff, ufft 
“T don’t like your looks, and, I thank you, I won't!” 
Uf, uff, uff! 
He's very polite, but decides as he feels; 
And shows Master Trippy a gay pair of heels, 
With sounds, from his throat, that some people call 
squeals. : 
Uff, uff, uff! 
‘To Trip, in a moment, hia duty is plain; 
Bow, wow, wow! 
To drive this bold piggy straight homeward again; 
Bow, wow, wow! 
So be drawe in his breath, and be screws up bis face, 
And after pig Curly he dashes, full chase; 
When off the two go in a furious race. 
Bow, wow, wow! 


For the Companion. 
ARCHIE’S PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Forty years or more ago, a little curly-headed 
boy used to listen eagerly while his mother told 
him stories of the sea, which she had heard from 
her sailor-cousin, Horace Smith. It was better 
than any story out of a book. Horace had actu- 
ally sailed around the worlds 

“T think it ought to say something about him 
in the geography,” sald Archie. “It asks, ‘Who 
sailed around the world ?’ and the answer is ‘Capt. 
Cook and Capt. King.’ Why don’t it say Horace 
Smith, too?” 

“Oh!” replied his mother, “the geography can’t 
tell of all who have done it. It only speaks of 
some of the first ones.” 2 

“Well,” persisted Archie, ‘I want folks to know 








the floor, through the parlor-ceiling, down on to 
the heads and into the Japs below ! 

“Why-ee!" cried Auntie Say again. 

“If Lever!” exclaimed grandmamma, who had 
followed. “And that’s what she was doing!” 

A little dark head popped up from the pillows. 
Margie was awake. 

“O Auntie Say!" she said, “I wanted to save 
some so we could have it when the rest was all 
gone.” 

Auntie Say could not scold. She took the round 
brown face between her palms and kissed it. 

“Never mind, dearie,” she said; “but next time 
you must ask.” 

And Margie was very sure she would. 

ADA CARLETON. 








For the Companion. 


E FLY. 


Ahead 1s Mise Pussy, who thinks it no fun, 
Meow, meow, meow! 
If the chase is for her, so she starts on a run; 
Meow, meow, meow! 
And these, as they all scamper madly away, 
Come full upon three little chickens at play, 
Who are scratching at ease in a handful of hay. 
Peep, peep, peop! 
‘These three little chicks, overwhelmed with surprise, 
Chirp, chirp, chirp! 
Conclude that some lightning had dropped from the 
skies, 


Chirp, chirp, chirp! 
And, thefr mild little senses deserting them quite, 
They shriek, in their terror, and all take to flight; 
Not stopping to think where they'll get to by night. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp! 











‘Thus, on they all go, till they come to a ledge, 
Stop, stop, stop! 
Where the chickens fly, safely, quite over the edge, 
Hop, hop, hop! 
And Puesy drops nimbly, from tree-top to stone, 
But Curly bolts heels over head with a groan; 
Whilet Trippy is left to bewail them, alone. 
On top, top, top! 





That night Trippy sits in a state of disgust; 
Growl, growl, growl! 
For he finds he has swallowed a mouthful of dust; 
Scowl, scowl, scowl! 
And bis master has shown him a big pair of sliears, 
With which he has threatened \o cut off his ears, 
For behaving eo badly for one of bis years. 
Howl, howl, howl! 





Poor Curly limpe homeward, a little lame pig; 


Weep, weep, weep ! 


And Pussy prowle back with her tall very big; 


Creep, creep, creep! 


Whilst the three travelled chickens unfold quite a tale, 
Of how they were caught in a wonderful gale 
‘That blew down a great piece of sky on their tall. 


Cheep, cheep, cheep! 
Mrs. 8. C. STONE. 





‘that some of my relations have done it, too.” 
And if all the boys and girls in school didn’t 
know it, it was not because Archie didn’t tell them 
often enough. 

He went on a journey with his father and moth- 
er, and the cousins where they visited were in 
school, so Archie went with them. He was a 
smart, bright scholar, and the teacher invited him 
to recite with the others. 

The geography class were in the same lesson he 
and his mother had talked about, and he was 
fairly delighted when the question came to him, 
“Who sailed around the world ?” In a loud, clear 
voice, that all in the school-room might hear, he 
answered it,— 

“Capt. Cook and Capt. King, and mother’s cous- 
in, Horace Smith!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
YORKTOWN. 


Read the words required in their order, and finda 
Prophecy of Washington ut Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781, 
that is apecially fulfilled this Centennial year. 

Firat syllable of a celebrated river; laat syllable of a 
name made famous by an eminent stateaman, and aleo 
by aneminent Snstructor; first letter of an author who 
was also a foreign Minister; first syllable of a President 
whose viewe of the “peculiar lustitution” were the re- 
verse of Washington's; subject of a famous 'Freatise by 
@ famous divine of colonial times; ffret two letters of an 
American river discovered in an attempt to find a 
northwest passage to India; central letter of a territory 
organized during the civil war; firet two letters in the 
full name of a President who, when his nomination was 
first proposed, refused to listen, auying he was unquull- 
fled for the office; firat sylable of a militury post 
named for a President; initials familiar to every man in 
@ government employ, and to all American citizens. 

zE, L. E. 
2. 


LETTER ENIGMA. 


1, In “Mother,” and ‘‘Home,” those sweetest of 
bames. 

In “Pleasures” and “Festivals,” “Pastimes,” and 
“Games.” 

3, in voresta’ and “Orchards,” and ‘‘Flowers” so 








Be. 


it. 
4, Iu “Morning” and Evening," and in the dark 
“Night.” 
5, In “Oceans” and “Rivers,” and in the “Deep Sea.” 
6, In “Mountain” and “Valley,” and “Meadow” and 


t nn icardana and “Garlands,” and ‘*Festoons” so 
ine. 
8, In “Turkey,” and “Austria,” yet not on the Rhine. 
9, In “Obio” and “Iowa,” and in ‘‘IItinois” too. 
10, In the “Spring Time” so beautiful, in “Skies” that 
are blue. 
11, In the “Autumn” so lovely, in the “Corn” that’s 
like gold. 
12, In the “Winter” 60 chilly, in the “Ice” that’s so 


cold. 
13, In the “Thunder,” the “Tempest,” as you will 


agree, 
a. At we end of the “Forest,” at the top of the 
“Tree.” 
16. In “Mechanics” and “Carpenters,” and others 
quite skilled. 
-And now find a Queen who was cruelly killed.* 


*Oct., 1798. 3 Nasnua. 

DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 

1 * * 11 Small beds. 

* 2 12 * A particular time. 

* 13 3 * Mistaken, 

4 * * 4 To fall in drops. 

* 15 6 * ‘Tidings. 

* 6 16 .* Particles of stopy matter, 

i * T ‘Lu praise. 

* 8 18 * A carringe on runners. 

* 19 9 * A jaunt. 

20 * *10  Undermines. 


Zigeags—1 to 10, A general in the British army. 

11 to 20, Delivers up. 

Connected—Tidings the Americans longed to hear, 
and did hear on Oct. 19, 1781. 


4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

The whole, 82 letters, name an important event in the 
Revolutionary: War, which took place on the 17th of 
October, 1777. 

With the letters composing the whole, form two 
hollow squares, as follows : 

230 21 8 20 15 19 16 9 10 
nh 22 32 12 
2 26 7 28 


a + 
117 5 25 29 
Meaning of words :—2, 30, 21, 8, 20 n delicious article 
of food; 1, 17, 5, 26, 29 confidence; 2, 11, 23, 27,1 an 
important part of the body ; 20, 22,26, 4,20. prepar. 
ation used by pastry cooks; 15, 19, 16, 9, 10 a spring; 
3, 6, 31, 18, Aa pares fungus found in some grains; 
16, 32, 7, 18, 3a kind of boat; 10, 12, 28, 14, 24a bill of 
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CHARADE. 
1. Of Eden's bowers the poet sung, 
‘When days were new and earth was young. 
There came I on when twilight had 
In sombre livery all things clad. 
2. A woman in a story’s pla: 
(Our granddames read it In their day), 
chose my gown with prudent care 
For qualities that well do wear. 


My whole, with sweet poetic graces, 
Blooms in New England's rustic places. 
ELE. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

Why Is a dog’s tail a great novelty? 
ever saw It before. 

‘What is a button? A small event that is always 
coming off. 

Why is a bookbinder like charity? 
covers a multitude of faults. 


Because no one 


Because he often 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Zigeage—TRMPLE OF SOLOMON. 

2. Cardinal Bellarmino. i 

8. Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 

‘0 some good angel leave the rest; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
‘There are no birds in last yeur’s nest! 

[Longfellow’s “It is not always May.” 

4. 1, Ram’s-head; 2, maidenhair; 3, eyebright; 4, 
sage; 5, heart’s-ease; 6, arrow-grase; 7, cane; 8, sickle- 
pod; 9, columbo; 10, poleon Ivy; 11, bellfiower; 12, 
pipe-vine; 13, virgin’s-bower; 14, groundsel; 15, night- 
shade; 16, f-i-g; 17, yew; 18, flouting heart; 19, alll. 
gator puar; 20, aspen. 
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SEPTICEMIA AND PYZEMIA. 


These words became quite familiar to people gen- 
erally during the lasttwo months, especially after 
the formation of the glandular abscess in the late Presi- 
dent's cheek, which fully settled the question that his 
Dlood had become poisoned by absorption of decom- 
posed pus. 

Septicamia—also written septaemia—is derived from 
words signifying “putrid” and “blood,” and denotes 
a fever caused by the absorption into the blood of any 
putrid matter. 5 

‘One may be thus blood-poisoned by putrid substance 
from his ‘own body, or from the body of some other 
person, as when a phyeician, in conducting a post-mor- 
tem, often takes corrupt matter into his’ system, 
through some unnoticed cut, or chap, or scratch, or 
chafe on his finger. 

In every such case, a fever is set up, and the blood is 
so changed that it cannot properly fulfil its functions. 
An microscopic organisms are always present in putrid 
matter, itis now supposed by most experts that septi- 





pus yivvuien nome wey Ur fying eS 
chow denies that there is any such condition, and 
would have the name abandoned. So would some oth- 
er well-known physicians. 

The New York Medical Record says the etymology 
conveys a wrong idea of the real nature of the disease. 
Some others would retain the word, but restrict it to 
an intenuser form of septicemia, characterized by chills, 
profuse perspiration, great prostration, vomiting, de- 
Nrium and sweet breath. 





ee 
A SURPRISED MERCHANT. 

Prince Max of Bavaria, father of the Empress of 
Austria, must be an agreeable travelling companion, 
judging from this brief narrative. It is said that dur. 
ing the Vienna Exhibition an amiable Hungurian mer- 
chant, who did not know the Prince, bappened to meet 
him in a railway carriage and procecded to hold pleas- 
ant conversation: 


“I'm going to Vicnna,” said the merchant, ‘to sce 
my daughter, who is well married there. My’ son-in- 
law deals In paper and fancy leather-work, and has a 
good trade. He is very prosperous.” 

“Lalo,” said the good-natured stranger, “am going 
to see my daughter and son-in-law.” 

“Ab! Is your son-in-law well-off 7” asked the mer- 
chant. 

“Pretty well; but as he has to carry on bis work all 
alone, it is rather tiresome.” 

“In your daughter rich?” 

“Not as rich as ahe'd like to be.” 

“She likes to spend a good deal on her tollet?” 

“No; but she would like to be able to give a great 
éeal in charity.” 

“She's a good woman,” said the merchant, heartily ; 
“it's to be hoped that your son-in-law’s business will 
improve. Good-by, eir, come to see us, and bring your 
daughter; we shall be happy to make her acquain- 
tance.” 

The train arrived at the station at that moment, and 
the traveller whose son-in-law’s business was only 
“pretty good" was immediately surrounded by grand 
personages in uniform. 

“After having politely saluted the amazed merchant 
he atepped into the carriage of thy Emperor of Austria. 
‘The good father-in-law of the dealer in paper and fancy 
leather goods had been travelling with the Prince Max 
of Bavaria, father of the Empress Elizabeth. 


es peta 
BRIGHT. 

Brutes generally learn by experiment, habit, acci- 
dent, or compulsion. Here is one that learned by ob- 
servation, and must rank with the shrewdest of the class. 
A writer in Mature says that a friend of his was at one 
time matron of a hospital for poor women and children 
which was maintained by subscription. 


One of the inmates was a blind girl, who was not 
there as a patient, but temporarily, till a home could be 
found for her. She had learned to feed herself, and at 
meal-times a tray containing her dinner was placed on 
her knecs as she sat in a comfortable chair for her spe- 
cial convenience in feeding herself. 

One day, while she was eating, the pet cat of the cs- 
tablishment placed herself before the girl and looked 
long and earnestly at her, so earnestly that the matron, 
fearing the animal meditated some mischief to the girl, 
took her out of the room. 

‘Again the next day, at the same hour, the cat entered 
the room, but thistime walked quietly to the girl's side, 
reared herself on her hind lege, and noiselessly, stealth- 
ily reached out her paw to the plate, selected and seized 
a moracl that pleased her, and silently as she came, de- 
parted to enjoy her stolen meal, 

‘The girl never noticed ber lows, and when told of it 
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by her companions laughed very heartily. It is evident 
that the cat, from observation, had entirely satisfied her- 
self that tbo girl could not sce, and by a proccss of rea 
soning decided she could steal agood dinner by this 
practical use of her knowledge. ‘ 


—_+_—_ 


A WEASEL’S STRATEGY. 

An incident which occurred near Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia, illustrates the sagacity of the weasel. A gen- 
tleman’s barn was infested with rats, and be was 
greatly annoyed by their depredations. ‘They had been 
gradually disappearing, however, during the past few 
weeks. 


‘The gentleman finally discovered the cause of their 
probable disappearance in a very wide-awake weasel, 
which was engaged at the time in a vigorous combat 
with an unusually large-sized rat. 

The latter proved too much for his adversary, and 
finally chased his weaselship out of the barn. ‘A few 
mornings later the gentleman found the same animals 
eny in a similar battle. 

‘The weasel at last ran ow ere as before, and the rat 
followed in hot pursuit. ‘This time, however, the 
‘weasel ran into a hole it had burrowed through a pile 
of hardened compost. 

The hole was quite large at the entrance, but the 
outlet was scarcely large enough to admit the passage 
of the weasel"s body. 

The weasel darted into the hole, with the rat at his 
heels. A moment later ‘the weasel emerged from the 
other side, ran quickly around the compost pile, and 
again entered the hole, this time in the enemy’s rear. 

"The gentleman, interested in the proceedings, watched 
the place nome time, nnd found that only the weascl 
came out. 

Digging into the eompost, he found the rat quite 
dead and partly eaten. The weasel had arranged his 
trup so that the rat could cnter, but, becoming closely 
wedged in the narrow portion of the hole, could be ai- 
tacked at a disadvantage and easily kilied. 








PRAYING FOR THE PRESIDENT. 

A touching picture of the late President and Mrs. 
Garfield, during the service of prayer held at Long 
Branch, is given by acorrespondent of the Philadelphia 
Times. She was sitting at his side as the strokes from 
the belfry of the Protestant-Episcopal Cburch, almost 
across from the cottage, reached his ears. 


“What are they ringing that bell for?” he asked. 

“That,” said Mrs. Garfield, who had been waiting 
for the surprise, “that’s the church where we are go- 
ing when you first come down. ‘They're all going there 
to pray for you to get well,” and getting on her knees 
she added, “And I'm golng to pray, tuo, James, that it 
may be soon, for I know already that the other prayer 
has been heurd.” 

From where he lay, Garfield could see the carriages 
draw up and group after group go in. He could even 
hear the subdued refrain of ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
ag it was borne by on {ts heavenward way. 

Thrilled with emotion, a tear trickled down the Pres- 
ident’s face. After a while, a aw woman’s voice 
arore, singing from one of Sir Michael Costa's noblest 
oratoriog. 

‘Turn thou unto me and have mercy upon me,” sang 
the voice, ‘for 1 am desolate; I um desolate and afflict- 
ed; the troubles of my heart are enlarged. Oh, bring 


















thou me out of my distresevs, out of my distresses, my: 
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FROM THE GREEK. 
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‘WELL TURNED. 

“We remember one evening,” says a writer in the 
London Spectator, ‘an Englishman expressing, more 
forcibly than politely, bis abhorrence of the Japancse 
custom of eating raw fish. 


“It was said in the presence of Mr. Iwakura, the son 
of the Japancee Minister, and then resident at Balliol 
Coliege, Oxford. Expressions of diagust were being 
fluently uttered, when Iwakura interrupted the spcak- 
er. 

By the way, what shall we have for supper? 
Wouldn't you flke a few oysters? I don’t cat them my- 
self, but’—— The rest was lost in laughter at the kcen- 
ness of the repartee.”” 

eo 


PUZZLED. 


The Boston Journal tells this amusing anecdote of a 
professor's ignorance of the fisherman’s busincss : 


He was a grave and reverend college professor, and 
he was enjoying the alr on one of the wharves. 

"Do you catch many mackerel this year?” he asked, 
of a hardy fisherman. 

“Well,” the eon of Neptune replied, “we seine 
some.” 

“Pardon, young man,” exclaimed the man of letters, 
“you mean we saw some.” 

“Not by a hornful,” replied the fisherman. “Who 
ever heard of a sawing-fish? We wplit ‘em, sir, we 
split "em, but we never saw ’em.” The man from the 
college seemed mystified. 


——— ge 
A MISCONCEPTION. 


It {s risky using words to an ignorant fellow which 
he does not understand : 


On passing out of church one evening, I sald toa 
young man who frequently came to my church, “Glad 
to see you out to-night; come often and bring your 
‘Dulcinea’ with you.” A few days after I was inter- 
viewed by him, when he very grosaly asked me what I 
meant by calling his betrothed a “Dull Sinner,” and in. 
formed me that she had been a member of the church 
in good standing for rome time, and would Ike to knuw 
my reasons for calling her a ainner. 


Se gee 
“TOO DISTINCTLY TENDER.” 








The group of “esthetics” who make themselves | 


ludicrous by their affectation are thus sketched by the 
London Fun : 


Lady Chelsea Ware (with vase)—Yes, it is quite too 
distinctly tender. Yesterday it knocked against a 
loathly modern plate—and chipped! 

yhorus of ceathetics—Quite too preciously terrible! 

Lady C. W.—I treated it with diamond ‘cement, and 
heart-throbbingly watched by itsaide the livelong night. 
To-day—to-day—it is as well as could be expected! 


—+ 


AN old Scotch mintater was often obliged to avail 
himself of probationers ns substitutes in the pulpit. 
One day a young man, vain of his oratorical powers, 
officiated, and on descending from the desk was met b 
the elder with extended hands, and, expecting big) 
praise, be said,— 

“No compliments, I pray.” 

“Na, na, na,” sald the minister; “noo-o-days I’m 
wlad o ony body.” 

Sati ote 





“How can you tell a young fowl from an old one?” 
“By the teeth.” 
“By the teeth! But fowls have no teeth.” 





“I know they haven't, but I have.” 
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IN DYSPEPSIA, 
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For the Companion, “T motioned him to silence. ‘The man’s wife is | were in sight, not even Sheinah, “at which,” says 
here.” the good pastor, “I rejoiced greatly.” 
' a a moe pares . “Better hang her and the young cub,’ he| Poindexter and one or two others carried their 
AVeurious old diary has just come to light, kept | roared, with a laugh. ‘Stamp out a nest of snakes | rifles. “Nin-po was brought out,” records Mr. 
by the Reverend Christopher Hozen in colonial | js my way.’ Hozen, “and placed between two armed men. He 
times, and the abstract of a few pages which tell! «You would not hang him without trial ?’ I said. | stood calm as if his only business was to taste the 
of a strange athletic contest of which he wasa} «He is not entitled to atrial, as you know very | morning air, and not to struggle for his life. 


























2. One 
_ Nin-po, ‘he alludes to 





witness, may not be uninteresting in these days 
when muscle is so vig- 
orously trained—some- 
times at the expense of 
Drain, 

Mr. Iozen was pastor 
in a small settlement in 
Pennsylvania, of a 
church made up of both 
whites and Indians. 
The village was suffi- 
ciently near the Quaker 
and Moravian  settle- 
ments for the people to 
hhave learned that the 
Indians were human be- 
ings, and that there was 
a wiser, more Christian 
course of dealing with 
them than that of the 
flintlock and knife, so 
‘prevalent in New Eng- 
Jand. 


Still, the prejudice 
nst the redskin was 





young Indian, 
‘again and again in his 
diary. 

- Nin-po’s wife, Shein- 


ah, was a convert, and 
the young brave listened 
gravely to the good mis- 
sionary’s talk. But he 
would not cgnsent to be 
baptized. 

*Nin-po not made up his mind,” he would al- 
ways reply when reasoned with. 

Mr. Hozen felt that'a great step was gained 
when he persuaded him to build hi- wigwam near 
the village, so that Sheinah coul svto sew, 
and to talk English from the pastor’ who 
hhad a school of Indian women tke WOK. ” the 
Moravians at Nazareth. 

“The young red man,” he wrote, ‘is so brave, 
so truthful, and so affectionate to his wife and 
child, that I cannot but feel that he is like the 
young man in the Scriptures, ‘not far from the 
Akingdom of God.’” 

Quarrels, however, arose between the Indians 
and the whites in the spring of 1763. A family 
mamed Murdock—consisting of a man, his wife and 
child—were found murdered, and a rudely drawn 
gurrow was traced in blood on the wall of the cab- 
in. 

Now Nin-po’s Indian name was Red Arrow, 
and he was missing from his wigwam at the time 
of the massacre. On his return he was arrested 
by the villagers, and would have been put to death 
zat once but for Mr. Hozen’s entreaties. 

“The young man,” he writes, “I believe to be 
as innocent as my own little child of this dreadful 
deed. He is too shrewd a fellow, and the last 
person likely to sign his name to such a work of 
blood. I do not think, either, that my towns- 
people really believe him guilty. But they thirst 
for yengeance, and must have a victim.” 

Mr, Hozen contrived to put off the day of ven- 
geayce for amonth. Then another and another. 
Nin-po was closely guarded in the fort, a solid 
Jog house. Other matters engaged the attention 
of the colonists; the prisoner was almost forgot- 
ten, Buthe had an active enemy. 

“This day,” writes Mr, Hogen, on July 28th, 
“came to my house Judge Poindexter. Verily, 
the man is so gross and big in person, and so loud 
of yoice, that I scarce can blame my wife Pa- 
tience for her antipathy to him, which she but 
illy conceals. 

«Well, parson,’ quoth he, ‘when shall we hang 
that redskin?” 

“Now, Sheinah was in the next room of the 

house with her babe. I could hear her singing a 
hymn to the child as she rocked it to sleep. 





well, parson. He’s a redskin.’ 


“T had forgotten the color of Nin-po’s skir. and 
the cruelty with which we deny him the pro’ ection 
of the law. God grant this injustice may-soon be 
righted.” ° 

(Good Mr. Hozen’s prayer is not yet answered. 
To this day, an Indian accused of crime is not en- 
titled to a trial.) 

“ Well,’ said the judge, ‘he has been kept there 
on our expense long enough. I mean to have 
him out and put out of the way next week.’ 

“You do not believe that he murdered Mr. Mur- 
dock ?’ I said. 

‘No, I don’t say that I do. But he’s none too 
good to do it. Ile’s a worthless red devil, and I 
hold that the sooner we put an end to him and all 
of his color, the better.’ 

“Seth Jarrett was in the room. I have observed 
that Seth usually has his own way with the judge, 
while that he seems to yield to him. 

“Doubtless you are right,’ he said. ‘But I 
have an idea. What if we had some fun out of 
the Indian? Our young men propose to have 
hurdle-races and jumping-matches. What if we 
give Nin-po a chance for his life? If he should 
win all the races, he shall go scot-free; if he lose 
one, he shall be hung ?” 

“Poindexter considered a moment. The propo- 
sal would suit the rough tastes of the village, he 
knew. 

“«T agree,’ he said, with a hoarse laugh. ‘We'll 
have the fun of seeing the miserable devil trying 
for his life, and swinging afterwards.’ 

“So it is arranged. I should have no fear of 
Nin-po’s success if he were himself. But the 
three months of unwonted confinement have 
weakened the poor fellow. He is hollow-eyed, 
and not in a condition to run a vigorous race. 

As for my wife, she and Sheinah consult daily. 
She says nothing, but I see her cyes rest upon 
Judge Poindexter in a way thatis neither feminine 
nor godly,” 

We omit the good man's description of the 
preparations for the trial, or sport, as the colonists 
called it, 2 

The day arrived. A field was roughly laid out 
for the contest. A space was cleared of grass and 
weeds for jumping. About the field stood the 
whitz men and women of the village; no Indians 











pretty sharply that they had gone with Nin-po 
into the Western forests, where they could live in 
peace and not get their idea of Christianity from 
such men as Judge Poindexter. But Patience,” 
adds the good missionary, “always had a nimble 
tongue.” 

There is no farther mention of Nin-po in the 


“For me, Iam not ashamed to say I prayed to! diary, but a year afterwards the pastor records 





God for him. Surely God doth not, as we do, 
despise him for the color of his skin! 

“First came standing leaps. George Notting, 
the English youth, cleared seven feet.and a half. 
Then Nin-po leaped. Being measured, the space 
was called out seven feet. But I coming in with 
my rule, declared it to be nearer eight. 

“ ‘Off with you, parson!’ cried Poindexter. 


ome doth one of your cloth do at ungodly 
Fa 
“’®But I stoodmy ground. Another trial. George 
Notting, eight feet, one inch. * 

“Nin-po, seven feet, ten inches. I could not but 
acknow! now that the measure was correct. 

“e th lost!’ cried Poindexter, and raised 
his . ‘The Indian stood motionless. 

“He hath a chance in the race,’ said Seth. 

“Then ensued a dispute. But it was decided in 
favor of Nin-po, some of the people wishing to 
give him a chance, and others to prolong the sport. 

“Poindexter stood where he could cover the Ind- 
ian with his rifle. A crowd of men were grouped 
around the judge. Behind them lay the forest. 

“Nin-po, John Gabberly and Abraham Cutting 
were placed abreast. The race was for a hundred 
yards. I gave the word. 

“They broke. Cutting led. Nin-po close be- 
hind. The Indian gained on him; passed. 

“«Theredskin wins!’ shouted Seth, jumping up 
and down. Hearing that, Poindexter with an 
oath fired. 

«The ball whizzed past the red man’s head. He 
darted swift as if he were the arrow whose name 
he bears, up to the goal, then leaped aside and 
struck the judge with his head full in the stomach. 

“The fat man rolled over with a howl on the 
road. The people yelled with delight, and yerily 
I could not chide them, 

“Nin-po, with a bound, reached the wood, 
where a figure which seemed to be that of a wom- 
an ran out with a horse, He Jeaped on the horse 
and yanished, Truly, I suspect the gray camlet 
petticoat which the woman wore to belong to -my 
wife Patience, but when I returned to the house 
and found her at work churning, I asked no ques- 
tions. 

“A week later, I ventured to ask her what had 
become of Sheinah and the child, and was tokl 





. the fact that the mur- 
derer of the Murdocks 
had been discovered to 
be a white villain from 
another settlement. 

The treatment the In- 
dians receive even now 
from their white breth- 
ren, if not so cruel, ds no 
less unjust. The Poin- 
dexter mode of dealing 
with them is still more 
popular than the Hozen 
method; and what has 
been the result? Inces- 
sant warfare. 

Nin-po’s ideas of the 
white man’s law and the 
white man’s religion 
have been transmitted 
from parent to child. 

The crack of Poindex- 
ter’s rifle has never 
ceased to echo and re- 
echo all along the bor- 
der-line of civilization, 
until the face of the 
white man is regarded 


How different it might 


the rule, we have only to 
cross the line into Can- 
ada to see, where the 
aborigines who are not 
already good industri- 
ous citizens are at least 
friendly to the Goyern- 
ment and obnoxious to 
none but the beasts of the chase. 

————+0+—___- 

For the Companion. 
MRS. BILKINS’ SIGN. 

By Mrs, J. D. Chaplin, 

Far up on the Atlantic coast there stood, years 
ago, two fine mansions built by British Tories, 
who had intended to become great landed propri- 
ctors and to gather a huge tenantry around them. 
But having been dissatisfied with the result of the 
Revolutionary war, they had returned to England, 
leaving for the use of anybody who chose to occu- 
py it, the property they could not sell. 

A few of their workmen and servants remained 
behind, and soon a number of fishermen and 
wreckers joined them, and formed a squatter 
colony in the grand houses which had, of course, 
been stripped of everything that could be carried 
over the sea. 

The houses soon suffered for want of repairs. 
The hinges grew rickety and creaked; the loose 
clapboards flapped in the wind, and owls and bats 
reared their young in the garrets, adding their 
hootings and flutterings to the other wild noises, 

Soon two or three of the families built little 
board houses near by, and it was noised abroad 
that the “Howard Mansion” and the “Vaughn 
Mansion” were haunted. 

Then everybody heard unearthly knockings and 
groanings, and when a good, sturdy ghost was 
said to have been actually seen promenading the 
broad halls and staircases, there was a general 
stampede. Families slept in their boats, or in 
sheds, till they could put up a better shelter, rather 
than remain in the old mansions, where their fears 
gave them no peace, 

Some of the squatters proposed building from 
the materials of the “mansions ;” but a keen Yan- 
kee, who had. set up a saw-mill near by, assured 
them that the only way to getrid of the ghosts 
was to burn the houses up, and yoluntecred, it 
there was no objection, to da the work for them, 
Instead of this, however, he pulled them down, 
used the lumber, and sold new boards for building 
the little houses of the fishermen. The ghost was 
six feet high, and so was the Yankee. 

As there were no schools or churches near 
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enough for the people to attend, we need not won- 
der that they were superstitious and ignorant. 

While the men worked hard a portion of the 
year, the greater part of their time was spent in 
lounging about their boats, or at a miserable tav- 
ern a mile up the coast. 

The only person of real energy in this fisher- 
man’s settlement at the time of which we write 
was Molly Ann Hull, a gaunt, homely girl, who 
could fish, row a boat, or hoe potatoes taster than 
any of the men. She might have been seen in the 
offing almost any morning, while the men were all 
slecping, fishing with her father’s old pea jacket 
on her back and somebody's else ¢arpaulin hat on 
her head. 

Notwithstanding her horeeliness and rough 
ways, her energy, kindness to the poor, and strong 
filial affection made her a heroine there. She had 
supported her aged parents ever since she was fif- 
teen years old by incessant and hard toil. 

Near the Hull shanty was a deep gorge in the 
lofty sand-hills, down which a stream poured in 
torrents at certain seasons. People often wished 
to cross this stream. So Molly Ann tied a tin 
horn to a stunted pine tree on both sides of the 
stream, and at the first blast of the horn, she flew 
to her boat and rowed men, and even horses, over 
in her boat for ten cents each. 

All the girls of Squatterville, as the place was 
playfully called, married as soon as they grew up, 
except Mary Ann. The idle fellows were atraid 
of her. They knew she would want them out of 
their beds in the morning, and make them work 
as she did herself. 

But her day came at last! 

One winter's night, a vessel was wrecked just 
off the coast, and Molly Ann, hearing the signal 
of distress, roused the men and went out with 
them to endeavor to save the passengers. Several 
were saved, and from among them she took home 
to her father’s poor cottage a great, brawny 
down-east sailor, whose hands were frozen, and 
also a wee little pink-and-white tailor, who said 
he had come from Liverpool to America to get 
into business as a ‘aberdasher. 

That long, strange word charmed Molly Ann! 

Before they were able to leave, each of these 
men had asked Molly Amn to be his wife. When 
questioned about it, without any prudish airs, she 
said,— 

“I'in at my wits’ end to decide between ’em; 
whether to marry for love or money! Henery 
Edwards has a face like a chany doll, and is so 
ladylike! But he has only fifty dollars, that was 
rae > a trerk full of traffic he 
1 see 1 
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The little pink man said, “if she refused him 


he'd drownd himself in the stream she'd made sa- 
cred by rowing over.” 

But the other great, hearty fellow said, “If she 
refuses me, I'll go home and marry some smart 
Yankee girl, and quit the sea and live on my 
farm!” 

So Molly concluded toymarry the man who 
would “drownd” himself for her sake; and Jen- 
kins, whose ardor was considerably cooled by the 
time his frozen hands were well, gave her fifty 
dollars for his board and for her trouble in taking 
care of him, and departed in high glee. 

Molly Ann's ambition had long been to set upa 
little store in a deserted fish-house, and thus meet 
@ great want in the hamlet. So, putting Henry 
Edwards’ trunk of suspenders, buttons, cravats, 
etc., in there, she sct off with him to be married 
by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 

After the ceremony, she returned home, and he 
went on toa large town beyond to order a sign 
and to buy more goods. The store was to be hers, 
and he was to do tailoring in the back part of it. 

The opening of Stewart’s up-town store in New 
York made not half the stir that Molly Ann's en- 
terprise did in that poor village by the sea. The 
sign, ordered of a painter five milcs off, was looked 
for much as the first church bell was by the early 
colonists, after the little man’s letter came to Molly 
announcing what he had done. You may like to 
see the letter; the handwriting we cannot show 


you. It ran thus: 
Port L—, Martch,1. 
DERE MooLy Han:—I horder the sin, and gree we 
wil pa ‘im six shillinsaix for bit wen put hup hover ure 
dore, °E wil tak hit down thar and nail hit hup. Hi 
horder ure nam hon hit, for u wil bee more mer- 
chant then me. hi am sur we wil make mony and bee 
writch. Wen my bus'nes dun i wil take wings hand 
fly to u and hold fokes. bee sur not let ‘im nale the sin 
bon hup-side down. bi ham tl deth, 
HENERY Epwarps. 





Next came a man into the hamlet asking for the 
new store. Down flew Molly Ann to meet him. 

“Are you Mrs. Bilkins ?” he asked. 

“No, I haint, and no more is anybody else,” 


replied Molly Ann. “There baint no such woman.’ 

“I've brought down the sign for the new store, 
said the man, meckly; and at the same time dis- 
playing it and reading, to the horror of the own- 
erj— 





“Mrs, M. A. BILKINS, 
Dry and Fancy Goods.” 

“Who is this Miss Billins ?” cried Molly Ann, 
in no gentle tone. s 

“How do I know ?” asked the man, growing a 
little angry ; and adding, “Where's the new shop 
to be?” 

“Right here; but no Miss Billins—nor nothin’s 
—goin' to keep it! I'm goin’ to do it myself, and 
you better go home and tell her so!” cried Molly. 

“J never see her!” said the man; “but I'm go- 
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in’ to put this up where I was ordered, and go 
home.” 

“Don't you do it, or our men will make you rue 
the day!” was the warning he got. 

But the man mounted g barrel with his hammer, 
and Molly Ann ran screaming to the boat-houses, 
4 little way off, “Boys, boys, there's a Miss Bil- 
lins from up-shore says she comin’ down here to 
set up shop in my fish-house, and has ‘took time 
by the forelock,’ and sent uman down to put up 
her sign afore mine gits here!” 

These men and boys were never lazy when there 
was any fighting to be done; and making com- 
mon cause with their townswoman, they rushed 
towards the poor man who, mounted on a barrel, 
was pounding away at the sign. 

“Quit that, will you?” roared a great fellow, 
who was too lazy to do anything but roar. 


“Heaye rocks at him!” cricd another, to the 
crowd. 


“You go home,” cried a third, “and tell that 
Miss Billins to mind her own busin One of 
our own women’s goin’ to keep that ’ere store; and. 
if she comes down here to head her off, we won't 
buy a thing of her, and will burn the shanty over 
her head besides!” 

The man, secing the barrel was to be knocked 
from under him, sprang down, and cried, “Hold 
onto your stones till I tell you all I know about 
this sign. What's the name of that crazy woman 
there,—that should have gone on to the sign ?” 

“Molly Ann Hull!’ roared the bride, “And I 
aint no more crazy ’n you be, nuther!” 

“What is your husband's name?” asked the 
man 

“Henery Edwards!” cried Molly Ann. 

“Then you're Miss Edwards!” cried a woman 
near by, laughing. 

“Are you sure?” asked the man. 

“T reckon Ibe! Do you think I’m such a fool 
that [don’t know my own husband's name? I 
reckon I’m Miss Edwards now, though I never 
thought on't afore!” cried Molly Ann. 

“LT reckon you aint!" replied the man. “A lit- 
tle speck of a fellow came into my shop, and said ' 
his name was ‘H. E. Bilkins,’ and ordered this 
sign for his wife, ‘Mrs. M. A. Bilkins."” Who is 
he?" 














Molly Ann’s neighbors, who had now gathered 
in force, all stared at her, aud one asked, “Did. 
you ever hear of anybody named Bilkins ?” 

“Bilkins? Bilkins? > When the justice was a 
marryin’ of us, it seems to me he did say that now, 
and I wondered what it meant; I’d never heerd it 
afore.” 





Wana ae mn Aste ow cee Stranger, who 
had resumed his place and was speaking from the 
barrel, as his rostrum. 

“Well, my good woman,” he cried, laughing, 
“T reckon you'll find out before long that you are 
‘Mrs. Bilkins,’ whether you want to be or not! 
Hear, all of you!"—and he read from the fly-leaf 
of the prayer-book,—“Henry Edwards Bilkins. 
His Book. Liverpool, May 7, 1837." "” 

A few more taps of the hammer, a spring from 
the barrel, and into a boat where a boy was wait- 
ing him, and the painter was gone. 

The “bride,” as the neighbors now called her, 
looked a little sheepish, as she asked, “Well, 
what is my name now, any way—Edwards or Bil- 
lins 2” 

“Nother one nor ‘tother,” replied a big boy. 
“It’s Belkins. Now try to remember that, ‘cause 
you'll have bills to sign some day.” 

And what had threatened to be a mob now re- 
solved itself into a quiet, laughing company going 
up from the beach and parting at the doors of the 
cottages. 
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LOOKING OUT FOR PORT. 


‘When port wine was the fashionable beverage 
of England, it used to be said that if one wished 
a pipe of the pure juice of the grape, he must go 
to Oporto, see the grapes pressed, the juice put 
into the cask, and then straddle it and retain dis 
position thereon until it was placed in his own cel- 
lar. How it is now may be seen from the follow- 
ing anecdote: 

A physician, of the city of New York, said to 
one of his patients, “You need a little port wine.” 

“Very likely,” was the answer, “but where is a 
man to get it?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “that is a trouble, but 
Thave a friend down town, who deals, at whole- 
sale, directly with Oporto, and I know I can get 
trom him the genuine article.” 

So down he went and into his friend's great es- 
tablishment. He saw there on casks and bask 
and bottles the label, “Port Wine,” and going 
into the counting-room, told his errand. 

“Well, Lam sorry,” was the answer, “but we 
haven't a drop on hand.” 

“No? What do these labels mean, then ?” 

“Oh, they mean that we have as good port wine 
as you can buy anywhere in the city; but if you 
are after the real juice, we cannot furnish it.” 

“I am sorry,” said the physician; “I wanted 
only a couple of bottles for Mr. A——.” 

“Ab! a couple of bottles. If that is all, I can 
accommodate you. I have a little in my cellar at 
home, that one of my captains brought straight 
from Oporto, eighteen years ago. I am jealous | 
with it, as a specially choice article, but I will send 
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you what you want.” 


So the next day the two bottles came. The doc- 
tor sent one to Mr. A——, but retained the other 
and had it analyzed, and soon after, a swift mes- 
senger carried the word to the patient,— 

“Don’t drink the wine, for it hasn't a drop of 
gtape-juice in it.” 

eg 
CHILDREN. 


Oh, the ripple of childish laughter, 
And the touch of the vel hand! 
The charm of the little teature 
And the wee feet to patter the sand. 


These chasten the beautiful sunshine 
That floods av ine i ise with tts light! 
And the vanished shadows before it 
Are recalled but as dreais of the night. 


—_+—_——_ 

















For the Companion. 


WHAT NED DID. 


“] don’t know but what Susie is right when she says 
she reckoned I’d better be an angel, and out of this 
wicked world, than to be forever knocking down some- 
body, or bein’ knocked down myself. It aint clear to 
my mind why things are forever puttin’ themecives in 
my way when I’ve set out to be good. 

“Do you suppose I bad the least idea Firefly was 
a-goin’ to run away with the buggy when I put the stiff 
biton his bridle? Ofcourse, ] knew he wouldn't like it, 
and that he always made a fusa when they tried it on 
him, but then J wasn’t drivin’ him. I thought he'd 
only rear and back a little, and it would be fun to hear 
Susie squeal, and that I'd conquer him easy enough. 

“Why, I've fed that horse ever since he was a.colt, 
and didn’t suppose he'd play me auch a trick. 

“Besides, did Jask Susie to uke a ride? Of all ag- 
gravating things, girls are the worst, for they just 
do things as they please, and then wheel round on a 
fellow as bold as brass, and say, ‘Whatdo you mean 
by such conduct, you wicked scamp!* 

“Of course, poor pa is bound to flog me when they 
keep telling him bow wicked I am, and bow soon I’! 
come to the gallows; but he fecls it, I can tell you, for 
he enid the other day 

“Ned, you won't leave a sprout on my peach trees, 
if T have to keep on cuttin’ switches off ’em to get the 
vdness out of you.’ I'd feel right sorry for him if 
I wasn’t taken up with feelin’ sorry for myself. 

“Dut I must say for every stroke I had to-day, Susie 
ought to have had three, though she is seventeen, and 
pus gota beau. It's that very beau, Prof. Hiram Pres. 
ton, that got me Into thir scrape. Te's one of the sol: 
emn kind. The other day he said,— 

“*Edward, I hope you have been diligent at your 
studies to-day. Have you? Here’s a sum in arithme- 
Uc for you. If I have eighty-five acres of land to sell 
at three dollars and a quarter an acre, how much will I 
get for the whole? Don't stop, but answer right off” 

“Now, [hate arithmetic, and quarters and fractions al- 
ways bother me if they don't give me time to think. But 
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3 yaudy, dear,’ always catin me nRcaay; dear’ 
when she wants to get me to do anything,—‘what do 
you say to harnessing up Firetly and drivin’ me out 
this mornin’? It's a lovely day, and 1 should enjoy a 
drive so much!’ 

“«] want to make my kite,’ I said, ‘and Johnnie and 
Jim Huger are comin’ to help me. 

“Oh, do come; that's a dear, sweet boy. If you 
will, I'll help to make your kite, and you know I've got 
a lot of funny Japanese pictures, and I'll give you some 
to paste on it. It shall have a red and yellow tail ever 
so long, and you'll see that I'll make it the bhandsomest 
kite your two eyes ever looked at.’ 

“ ‘Honor bright?’ I asked. 

“Honor bright, Neddy,’ she answered, and Suc 
doesn’t tell Hes. 

“Well, then I told her to get ready while I went to 
harness Firefly. J didn’t put the stiff bit on then, for 
Jim the stable-boy was around, and besides, I knew if 
pa and ma saw bis capers, pa'd ‘vestigate matters, and 
you can’t hide a bit like that. So I put it away under 
the neat and drove round as quiet as if me and Firefly 
were old and steady as the professor. Ma and pa were 
standin’ at the door. 

“Down came Susie in her best clothes, with her new 
flower bonnet on her head and her pale Invender kids 
on her hands. 

“ ‘Goodness, Susie, what in the world are you dressed 
up like that for, just to take a little ride?’ ma asked. 

“She turned as red as a turkey-cock, but she epoke 
up just as bold as a lion,— 

“We're going to Flatbush Common. Prof. Preston 
wishes to show mea new plant he found growing there. 

“Now that was the first I'd heard of going to the 
Common, or of the plant, or that the professor was to 
meet us, and I was provoked. It was gettin’ a ride un- 
der false pretences, and that I don't like. Besides, 
many a time I’ve most broke my neck jumpin’ out of 
the parlor window to keep from bein’ tackled by the 
old Professor, and Miss Sue knowsit. Now I'd got to 
meet him any way. I tell you I was angry. It was 
wrong, of course, but Sue ought not to have deceived 
me. So when we'd got far enough from the house to 
be out of hearing, I turned to her and asked what she 
meant by cheatin’ me into bringin’ her out to meet that 
old professor, when I'd as soon see a rattlesnake. 

“0 Neddy, dear, I knew if I told you Prof. Preston 
was to be there, you wouldn’t have brought me, and I 
do want to see that strange new plant. Ican'’t under 
stand why you dislike him so much; he’s so good and 
noble.’ 

“He aint,’ I said. ‘He’s so cross to Philly the cham- 
bermaid, at the Seminary, that she told me with her 
own mouth she hated him.’ 

“What a wicked, low boy you must be,’ she sald, 
getting red, ‘talking to servanta and hearing their tales. 
I've a great mind to tell pa what company you keep.’ 

“Tell, if you please,’ I sung out. ‘I don't care.” 

“Sue was very augry by this lime, and she scolded 
so much T Just said to her,— 

“Well, I aint goin’ to drive anybody who ts ready 
toeat me up. I'll get out of this buggy, and you can 
go on by yourself.” 

“I knew she didn’t know more about drivin’ than 
a baby, and she knew, too, she'd catch {tif she went 
on alone to meet hin, though pa and ma did think he 
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was the greatest man in the world. So she quieted 
down, and then we made up. 

“Now Sue just worships intellect, and that's how she 
took to thinkin’ about the professor. She couldn't 
understand him, and she thought he must be somethin’ 
toploftical and grand; and ugly as he is, sbe fell in 
love with him. 

“But bless you, it Just depends upon who it is she 
worships because she can't understand ‘em. J tried 
that game on her once, and I never tried it again. One 
of the teacNers was tellin’ us about bow ignorant peo- 
ple are impressed by what they can’t understand, and 
thats ome great man, ‘Shelley’ be called him, quieted 
a whole mob that was after him, by just saying two 
Greck words solemn-like, ‘Konx Ompax.’ 

“Now Sue don’t know the first Greck word; neither 
do I, except these two, and I don't know what they 
mean any more than the mob did, but I thought I'd try 
‘em. So the next time she came ragin’ at me, I looked 
her straight in the face and says 1, ‘Konx Ompax,' makin’ 
my voice as hollow as could be. 

“She stopped and atared at me, and then I said, 
“Konx Ompax’ again, and she boxed my eare, and told 
pa I'd insulted her, and I was packed off to bed before 
anybody asked what I had eaid. 

“After thinking a long time, Bue looked up and paid, 
‘Neddy, seems to me we're goin’ very slow. Why, 
we're only at Rocky Spring, and we got more'n two 
miles to go before we reach the Common.’ 

“] thought you liked to go slow,' I nid. 

“ «But, indeed, I don’t!’ Sue cried; ‘I like to go like 
the wind.” 

“Now, you see what followed was forced upon me. 
If she'd have been willin’ to go slow, I don’t think I'd 
have ventured to put that bit in Firefly’s mouth. 

“Whip up, Ned!’ Bue cried. 

«No, I'll fix things a0 he'll go without whippin’,’ I 
suid 

“J jumped out of the buggy, and slipped the bit out. 
Not that Bue would have known what it was, for I 
never did see euch an ignoramus about horee-fixin's. 
Well, I put the bit on the bridle and got back in the 
buguy and took up the reins. I give you my word [ 
didn’t pull a bit, but that horse knew right off what 
was comin’, and he reared up atraight on his hind legs, 
and then danced about as though he was crazed. 

“What in the world fs the matter with Firefly?” 
Sue said, gettin’ pretty white. ‘Ia he scared ?* 

“Ob, he's only playin’, but the words weren't out 
of my mouth when he gave a jump, and the whip I was 
holdin’ struck him on the back, and then we went 
whizzin’ down the road. Sue ecreamed and caught at 
the reins, and then got hold of my arm. In a minute 
Firefly had the bit between his teeth, and a giant 
couida’t have held him. 

“The road was straight, and I can tell you lightnin’ 
couldn't have caught us, and Sue vercaroln’ In my ears 
all the way. 

“Just before the road turned into the Common, I ea 
the professor In front of us with his nose buried 
bush. When be heard the clatter he looks up, and Fue 
she hollers,— 

Oh, aave me, nave me, Hirum!? 

Sproul believe ft, the uld cowanl teuk tu ble hec!s, 
frightened out of his wits, and inétead of jumping on 
one side he flew straight down the rond. We'd bave run 
juin down in no time, if he hadn't tumbled bead over 
heels in a thicket of blackberry buxhes, a little on one 
side, and the wheel run over bie bat {nxtead of his bead. 

“T s’pose the screeching drove Firefly crazy, for be 
Jumped into a ditch, and the first thing I kuew the 
traces broke, and the buggy just smashed up generally. 
When I came to myself I was that shook and bruised I 
didn't know where I was. Firefly had gone with the 
harness hanging to him. I turned and looked for Busie, 
and my, wasn’t she in a fix! 

“She was sittin’ up, and her nose wan a-bleedin’, and 
her bat was jammed to pieces, and she was covered with 
mud from her bead to her heels. First thivg she said 
was,— 

“0 you wretched boy, you've killed me this time. 
I'm bleedin’ to death, and no one here. Help! help!" 

“he sereeched so loud, I knew nothin’ could be the 
matter with her, and I could ace it was her nose biced- 
in’, So 1 got some water in my hat, and she washed 
her face. It didn’t do much good for it was awful 
muddy water, and atriped her face all over; but she kept 
on groanin’, and abusiu’ me, and cryin’ over ber dross 
and bonnet. 

“I felt like cryin’, too, over pa’s smashed-up bugcy; 
but then girls is no selfish! Directly the professor 
came limping up, and he was a sight, I can tell you. 
One of the glasses of his specs was stove in, and his 
face was scratched awful, and hie hat we had run over 
didn’t have but one piece of brim. 

“ST hope you're not severcly hurt, Miss Busan,’ be 
sald, but you could see he didn't care a anap whether 
every bone was broken in her body or not, he was ¢0 
taken up with his own scratches. ‘As for myself, | am 
nearly killed. My head is cracked, and I fear my fleeh 
is pierced from head to foot with thorns. AJI through 
the criminal carclessness of that boy, whora I hope you 
will have severely punished. How dare you venture 
to drive, sir, when you can’t stop a horse when it runs 
away?" 

“Buste scrambled to her feet, and she looked fanny 
standin’ there, with her eyes flashin’, and the mud- 
streaks makin’ her look like @ zebra. But she spoke 
right out. 

“You ran fast enough to get out of the was, sir. 
You can take excellent care of yourself in the hour of 
danger. I wish you good-morning. Come, Ned. We 
will walk on until we meet some one, for we shall be 
sent for as soon as Firefly gets home.’ 

“The last I saw of the professor, ho was standin’ in 
the place where we left him, staria’ helplessly out of 
his broken specs, for he couldn't understand Susie. 
Well, we met pa ridin’ like a crazy man down the 
road. 

“‘O my children!’ be cried, and he was pale 
enough, I tell you. ‘I thought to find one or both of 
you killed, when Firefly ran home.” 

“<The buggy's broke, pa,’ I said, for 1 knew that was 
the time to tell the news when pa was so happy to see 
us alive. 

‘Never mind about the buggy! Get home as fut 
as you can, for your poor mother {s almost distracted. 
I will go on and see about the buggy.’ 

“As we marcbed on, if you'll believe tt, Sue began 
to ery and sob till her nose got as red as a beet. 

“What are you cryin’ about, Sue?" Tarked. "You're 
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pot hurt, so you must be takin’ on about that coward 

that you left behind.’ c 

«4] despiee him!’ she cried. ‘He's a mean, selfish 
creature, and] never want to see him again; but, O 
Neddy, can't you understand that it breaks my heart 
to find him out?’ 

“If that fan't girl all over! Instead of thankin’ you 
for openin’ their silly eyes, they groan and snivel be- 
cause they sce the truth. 

“Pa found.out all about the stiff bit quick enough. 
Long-tongued Jima, of course, was at the bottom of it, 
and that's the reason I don’t feel spry to-day. But I 
suppose I deserve it, though really I didn't think 
there'd be very serious trouble when I used the bit.” 

—_—__+e+____ 
For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five Caaprers. Cuaprer I. 
Who Set the School-house on Fire?—Going 
‘West. 

The writer wishes it understood that he lays no claim 
to be elther a trained ora skilful story-teller. Thus far 
his life has been passed in other employments. But 
believing that a plain narrative of his own of the rough 
experiences, in company with two other young men 
who went with him into the far West and there founded 
a new town, will be found interesting, and perhaps 
prove helpful to those who look forward to making new 
homes for theméelves in the great North-west, he has 
been induced to make known some of these experiences 
through the columns of the Companion. 

To begin with, I should explain that we came West. 
My two fellow-emigrants, as well as myself, were na- 
tives of Vermont, born and bred in one of its northern 
counties, and but for an untoward incident, we should 
even now, I dare say, be passing our lives as quiet farm. 
ers under the shadow of the Green Mountains. 

The occurrence which changed the tenor of our lives 
happened during our winter school of 1873 in our 
town 

Newton Skillings, Henry Small, Robert Bachclder 
and myself were the “great boys,” as they say in rural 
districts, in the school of that winter, and ant in the 
back seata. Newt was nineteen, Henry about the same 
age, while Rob and I were nearly a year younger. 

Our teacher was a young man named Charles Gonler, 
from one of the southern counties of New Hampshire. 
‘He was a college student, about twenty-three years of 
age, a tall, bright-looking and alert fellow, with black 
hair and a black moustache. On the whole, he was 
what would be called a handsome fellow. 

1 think he was well qualified, so far as book educa 
tion went, to teach the school. He was a very good 
reader, and often read selections from bis favorite au- 
thors, hoping to interest the school. He waa a fine 
penman, too. In arithmetic we sometimes thought he 
did not explain our examples quite so clearly as he 
should; but he seemed well versed in algebra. This 
latter branch Rob and I were that winter commencing, 
hoping to get qualified to teach winter schools ourselves 
by the time we were twenty-one. 

Bnt somehot*, Mr. Gonier foiled to win our oak: 
and as the weeks went by we large boys came to think 
Jess and less of him. Of course, it is no new thing for 
the big boys in country schools to dislike their school- 
masters. In many districts of the country where we 
lived, there were disturbances in the schools every wine 
ter. Our district school, however, had thus far been a 
very quiet and orderly one; the young people, as a 
rule, being well-behaved and eager to learn. 

As time passed, we formed the opinion that our 
teacher was very superficial, and had no merit; we 
even began to think that he was without high moral 
principle, and was “no better than he should be.” Lit. 
tle things gavo such impressions. At noon, or after 
schoo! at night, Mr. Gonier frequently mingled with us 
at play; a thing which scholars rather enjoy in a teach. 
er if he carries himeclf properly, plays fairly and shows 
manly traits. 

But in the heat of play, Mr. G. often made use of 
gross slang expressions which, though they made us 
laugh, yet lessened our respect for him; and at “goal” 
we caught him repeatedly at unfalr tricks to win the 
game to hie side. 

There used to be evening parties given in the district 
during the winter. These Mr. Gonier attended, and 
‘was very attentive to the young Indies of the place. At 
first, he was a great favorite with them; but later on, 
they all began to call him a “flirt.” 

Our handsome master had also become very partial 
‘to one of the large girls at school,—not one of our most 
intelligent or best girls, either,—and this partiality ex- 
tended to unfairness towards other scholars. In recita- 
tions he would give ber the easiest questions to an- 
swer, and would even go and sit for an hour at atime 
at her desk in the back row, and bear recitations of 
classes while he was aitting there. 

Newt, Rob and the rest of us big boys rather enjoyed 
these evidences of the master's indiscretion, but the ef- 
fect on the younger scholars was not good. Several of 
the smaller boys grew impertinent; and thie led to two 
severe “ferulings,"” which aroused some Inquiry from 
the scholars’ parents. In short, thoughI am by no 
means seeking to work up the case to excuse us boys 
4m the back seat for what we subsequently did, I think 
Mr. Goniler could hardly have taken a more effective way 
to demoralize his school. 

About a week after this feraling, the master’s ferule 
‘was missing one morning. On unlocking bis drawer to 
take out his booke, bell, etc., he found the ferule was 
gone. Instantly, on calling the achool to order, he de- 
manded to know “what thief had stolen” his ruler. 

‘There was no response. 

“We saw that he was vory angry. He called out sev. 
eral of the smaller boys and questioned them singly. 
They all dented that they had taken the ruler, or that 
they knew anything of it. 

“It will be a sorry day for whoever of you I find has 
stolen it!” exclaimed the master; and with that he be- 
gan the forenoon leseons in a very bad humor. 

‘Now it happened that the afternoon before, the mas- 
ter had been sitting rather longer than usual at the desk 
of Mise Jane Berry, the young lady who seemed to be 
his favorite. She was absent from school the next 
morning. 

“It’s very likely,” said Newt, to Roband me at recess 
that forenoon, “that he left his ruler himeclf up there 
on Jane Berry's desk Inct night, and that it has got un- 
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der the desk with her books. Don’t speak about it, 
and we'll look at noon when no one is about.” 

At noon we looked accordingly; and sure enough, 
there was the master’s ferule lying behind Jane’s books 
onthe shelf. She had elther put it there in sport, or 
because she did not like to bave the rest of us see it ly- 
ing exposed on her desk. 

It certainly would have shown a better spirit on our 
part to have gone privately to Mr. Gonicr, and have 
told him where the ferule was; but be had spoken so 
sharply about ite loss, and we were so disgusted with 
his foolishness in sitting so much with Jane, that we 
concluded not to tell him. 

“Don’t say a word about it,” Newt sald, with a 
laugh. “Keep atill. Let's see what he will do.” 

Alltbat afternoon we saw that the master was nurs. 
ing his wrath He was very arbitrary and rough with 
the little fellows; and just before dismissing achoul, he 
called the scholars’ attention to the disappearance of 
the ruler again. 

“That ferule must be found,” said he. “It will be 
found; and when it is found, the boy who took it, 
whether he is the biggest or the littlest hoy in rchool, 
will wish he had never seen me, that's all!” 

He was about to ring the bell, but stopped. ‘Once 
more!” he exclaimed, “if any one in school knows 
anything about that ruler, I order him, or her, to tell 
me.” 

Henry, Rob and I looked to Newt. He hesitated a 
moment, then got up. ‘Mr. Gonier," said he, “if you 
will take the trouble to look under Jane Berry's desk, 
I think you will find your ferule. I don’t think there 
has been any ‘thief’ here at all.” 

The master's cheeks flushed a dark red. I 
think he then partly remembered that he left 
the ruler there. 








One of the little boys was sent to look on the shelf, 
and he soon pulled out the ruler. Several of the larger 
girls began to laugh. 

The master stood for a moment or two looking as 
black and ugly as I ever saw oa man look. Then he 
walked up the aisle to Newt and shook his fist in his 
face. ‘So you knew where it was all day!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No,” sald Newt, quite coolly, “not all day.” 

“But you knew when I began talking of it to-night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn't you tell me?” 

“Well,” replied Newt, “I thought likely you would 
find it yourself by to-morrow, or as soon as Jane Berry 
got back.” 

For a moment I thought the master would strike 
Newt. 

“Give me another word of your lip,” he shouted, 
“and I'll knock your head under that desk! and serve 
the rest of ye the same!” turning toward Rob and me, 
shaking his fists like a madman. 

This was a perfectly gratuitous insult to Henry, 
Rob and me, who had not spoken, or even laughed at 


“Hist! Hist! Stoop lower, girl, your bonnet hides 
the creature's hend!”” 

Some silly freak impelled him to read it in his grin- 
ning, stuttering way,— 

“B-hist! h-hist! Stoop lower, girl! Y-y-your b-bon. 
net hides the m-m-minister’s f-f.face!"” 

Of course, that made a laugh, particularly among the 
little boys, who were sitting all agape to hear the story ; 
and in fact, it was enough to make anybody laugh, the 
way Luther read it. 

‘The master stepped down from his desk, shut bis 
reader and Icoked angrily at Luther, then at the whole 
class. I imagine, now, that he thought some of us had 
told Luther to read it that way. But we had not. 

“There’s a lot of you young lunks who seem to think 
you can do just as you've a mind to in this echool!”” 
were his first words. ‘But you'll find out the contrary 
pretty quick! Bachelder, have you got a knife?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rob. 

“Go out and cut me four good, large, birch sticks. 
I'll see if I can’t put a different expression on the ‘min 
ister's face’ here!” 

Rob flushed. It was rather humiliating to be thus 
sent out to cut sticks to flog the others. But he shut 
his reader, got up, took his hat from the peg and went 
down the aisle. In passing the master, however, he 
stopped and said,— 

“Of course, I shall cut these sticks for you, Mr. 
Gonier, since you order me to, but ] don’t think Luther 
meant any harm, sir.”* 

“Did Lask you for advice?” exclaimed the master; 
and with that he sprang and seized Rob by the collar 











and struck him on the ear 
with the palm of his band. 
At the same moment, he 


igigped him, so that Rob 
poavily carte floow. 
ut instead of lying pas- 


sive on the floor, Rob twist 
ed round like a cat, seized 
the master by both legs 
and threw him partly down 
By that time Newt and I 
were ready to help him. 
We had jumped up the 
moment the master at 
tacked Rob, Henry was a 
little behind. 

‘Then followed a most disgraceful fracas. The mas- 
ter kicked, fought, struck, even dit, and shouted to Jane 
Berry to lock the door. But she did not ece fit to do it. 

We struggled with him, and pushed and carried him 
all over the school-house floor. He squirmed so vigor 
ously that it was difficult to get a firm hold of him; but 
we at length succeeded and picked him up, carried him 
out, and planted him in a snow-bank. 

‘The minute he touched the snow, he stopped strug 
gling, lay Imp a moment, then began to groan. Im. 
mediately he seemed to have some kind of a spasm; he 
jumped and tumbled over and over, then began groan- 
ing and crawling feebly out towards the school-house. 

‘We looked at him, then at each other in dismay. All 
the children were at the windows, horrified. 

“This is a bad business,” whispered Newt. ‘We've 
Injured him seriously, I’m afraid. I don’t see how, 
though,” he added. 

“J'd better run for the doctor,” whispered Rob. 

‘We were about to make an attempt to take him up 
and carry him to his boarding-place—a Mrs. Wright's— 
alittle way off, when quick as lightning, having crawled 
past usa little, he leaped to his feet, ran back into the 








the joke of the ruler. It made us very angry and in-4-*chool-house, and shutting the duor with a bang, locked 


dignant. As we went home, we agreed in declaring 
that the master was a bully and unfit to teach a school. 

And we agreed farther that if be struck one of us, or 
attempted to punish us in any way, we would all four 
make common cause together and put him out of the 
school-house—if we could. 

This latter compact was, of course, unjustifiable and 
against law and right; but when matters come to such 
a pass as this in a school, a crisis is extremely likely to 
arise at any moment. 

In the seat in front of Rob and me, there sat a boy 
named Luther Holding. Luther was not considered 
one of the brightest boys in school, and was a sort of 
underling among us. He stuttered a little, and had 
very weak, red eyes; but he was good-tempered, though 
he had a half.silly, balf-cunning way of doing little 
things which was apt to be misunderstood by strangers. 
‘Whenever we boys went out together to a fair, or to a 
spelling-school in an adjoining district, we always had 
to look after Luther a little to keep him from il]-usage. 
He was a fair scholar, however, and at this time was in 
his seventeenth year. 

‘Two or three days after the affair of the ferule, our 
class in the Fifth Reader was reading, and it chanced 
that we had that afternoon to read a selection from J. 
Fenimore Cooper, entitled ‘The Panther,” where the 
hero, “Leather Stocking,” rescues the Misses Tem- 
ple. 

As the class was a large one, we sat in our scats for 
this exercise; and it came by turn to Luther Holding 
to read the section where Leather Stocking exclaims,— 











it. He had been deceiving us. 

‘We had carried him out of school; but he had beaten 
ua by a trick and got back again; and the trick perhaps 
better than anything else I bave said shows what sort 
of fellow he was. 


1 Disgusted and somewhat chopfallen, we went home— 


bare-headed. All four of us resolved to have nothing 
further to do with him, or his school. 

That evening we went to the school-house, climbed In 
at the window (Mr. Gonier had the key), and took 
‘away our books. Going home, we met a man in the 
road near Mr. Wright's place, whom Newt thought 
was the master. He seemed to be standing in the road. 

Several of the other school-boys, too, knew of our go- 
Ing for our booke—which was, I may udd, an injudicious 
act, particularly in the night. How injadicious will 
shortly appear. For not long past midnight the whole 
neighborhood was aroused by shouts of “Fire!” 

The old school-house was all ablaze! In an bour 
there was nothing left of it but brands and ashcs. 

The next day the whole affair of the struggle in the 
school the previons afternoon was known all over the 
town; and Mr. Gonier came forward and testified that, 
Searing mischief, he had been oh the lookout and had 
seen us boys break into the school-house the previous 
evening. 

He was able to prove what he stated by other boys, 
and by the fact that we had saved our own books, 
which we did not deny. 

None of our friends, and very few persons in the dis- 
trict, believed that we sct the school-house on fire. 
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But outeide of the district, throughout town, the opin- 
fon prevniled that we did. Mr. Gonier was very active 
against us everywhere. 

The school committee and other town officers Inves- 
tigated the case. Our names appeared in a neighboring 
county paper as the young desperadoes who had as- 
saulted the teacher and burned the school-house. We 
knew very well who wrote the article. 

Thus the matter was talked of through the winter, 
and though innocent, we felt that our good names in 
that section were lost. 

This was what decided us to go West and make a 
new start in life. Our "parents thought it might per. 
haps be well so for usto do, though at first they op- 
posed our going, as parents naturally will. 

Our plans were all made to start on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, when Henry was suddenly taken ill; the disease 
proved to be diphtheria, and five days later we were at- 
tending the poor boy’a funeral. 

‘This sad interruption delayed ust and it was not till 
the middle of March that Newt, Rob and I set off for 
St. Louis, little knowlng the perils in store for us. 

(To be continued.) 
See 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE THE DOCTOR 
COMES. 


By Fred'k 0. Shattuck, M. D. 

Severe Pains in the Chest or Abdomen—Mus- 
tard Paste—How to Make it—The Dry Cup— 
How to Use it—Poultices—General Direc- 
tions with regard to them—Fomentations 
—Pheir Application. 





SeveRE PAIns IN THE CHEST OR ABDOMEN.—There 
are a few simple remedies which, with proper pre- 
caution, can do no harm and may prove of great 
| service in cases of suddemand severe pain in the chest; 
| alike whether the pain be due simply to neuralgia, or 
| rheumatiam in the chest wall; or ‘whether It be «ue to 
some form of active inflammation, or discase within the 
chest, such as pleurisy, pneumonia and the like. 

Foremost among these remedics is the mustard plas. 
ter, which is now kept by most apothecaries ready pre- 
| pared,—a dozen leaves of a size convenient for the re- 
lief of localized pain coming in a tin box, and not cost. 
ing more than fifty cents. It would be well if every 
family kept such a box ready for need, as they re- 
quire only to be mofstened with tepid water before 


| being applied. 


MustaRpD PasTE.—I shall now tell you how to pre- 
Pare a mustard paste, though it is one of those things 
| which everybody 1s supposed to know; and I do thie 
becnuse very faulty directions are given in many popu 
lar books on domestic remedies, written by those who 
should know better. 

Mix equal parts of ground mustard and fine flour 
with sufficient warm water to make an even paste; then 
epread it thinly on a bit of old linen, cover the face with 
another bit of old linen, or, better still, old muslin, and 
apply. Do not use any vinegar, boiling water, or aleo 
hol, all of which destroy the efficacy of the mustard. 

A good mustard paste enn rarely be tolerated more 
than twenty minutes, and with a person © -ving a deli 


left long enough to blister; @ blister caused by mustard 
being painful and difficult to heal. 

After the paste is removed, the surface should be 
very gently washed with warm water to remove the 
mustard which remains on the skin, und a thin layer of 
cotton wool can then be applied. This will perhaps in 
crease the smarting for a few moments, but will soon 
subdue it altogether. A mustard pnete should never 
be applied to a young child, unless under express di 
rection from a physician, the skin of children being so 
very delicate that severe blistering might readily be 
caused. If the pain fe distributed over a larger aren 
than fe covered by the paste, the latter can be shifted 
about. 


Tue Dry Cur.—A remedy which has gone far too 
much out of fashion, and Is of capecial service where 
pain is confined toa amall epot, is the “dry cup." Any 
tumbler—preferably a small onc—will serve perfectly 
as a cup, and its application is not only extremely easy, 
but also unattended with any danger whatever, pro 
vided that the following dircctions are observed. 

Make sure that the tumbler can be ao applied to the 
seat of pain that its edge in the whole circumference 
comes closely in contact with the skin; in very thin 
people this is sometimes a source of difficulty, but it is 
an essential point, as the principle of the cup is that of 
@ vacuum. 

After having noted the exact spot on which you wish 
to apply the oup, light a small bit of paper witha 
match, drop the paper into the cup when fully ablaze, 
allow it to burn freely a moment to cxhaust the air in 
the glass, and then—the paper being still afire—genily 
turning the cup over, apply it to the apot desired. The 
flame from the paper will immediately go out, and the 
flesh will rise up a certain distance in the glass to supply 
the place of the air which was used up by the burning 
paper. 

A cup may be allowed to remain from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, and then removed by drawing the ekin at one 
edge of the cup in one direction and at the same timo 
tilting the cup in the opposite direction. A dark dis. 
coloration is produced on the skin by the large amount 
of blood which is drawn into the part. 

The great secret in the successful use of the cup by 
this method Iles in not using too large a bit of paper; 
a plece a third the size of a bank bill is ample. The 
only possible danger is of setting the paticnt's clothes 
afire, and this could only happen through the grosscst 
carelessness. Ten minutes’ practice on oneself should 
amply suffice to render any reasonably Intelligent per- 
son an expert in the use ef the dry cup. Lumbago 
aleo, or rheumatism in the small of the back, can often 
thus be wonderfully relieved. 


Pou.tices.—When pain in the chest is diffuse and of 
more moderate intensity a poultice will often be found 
of great service. Poultices may be made of many dif- 
ferent materials, but I shall speak only of those of 
flaxseed, oatmeal, bread and starch. The ingredienta 
of the three latter arc in every house, while flaxsced 
is kept by grocers and druggists alike. 

It fs not quite so easy a matter to make a good poul- 
tice as it scema, and as there is a wrong as well as aright 
way of dolog everything, I venture to give short and 
simple directions in the persuasion that such may be 
of uae. 
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Cut a piece of linen into the size and shape de- 
sired. See that the water boils, and collect every- 
thing which you need beforehand; placing the 
linen, muslin and cotton-wool, or bandages, if the 
latter are required, neav 
the fire so that they shall 
be thoroughly warmed. 
A poultice to retain its 
heat well should be an 
inch thick, though, if it be 
important toavoid weight, 
it may be spread thinner 
and a layer of cotton-wool 
added to the outer surface. 

Pour into a heated bowl 
8 sufficient quantity of 
boiling water, and sprin- 
kle quickly into it with 
one hand the ground flax- 
seed or oatmeal until a 
thin and smooth 
dough is formed, 
while with a knife 
or spoon in the 
other hand the mix- 
ture is constantly 
stirred. 

No time should 
be lost, or the poul- 
tice will be cold 
when made, and, by 
stirring the meal 
gradually into the 
water, a thorough 
and smooth admix- 
ture ls ensured. A 
poultice made by 
adding water to the 
meal is apt to be 
lumpy, and is then 
less comfortable 
and soothing to 
the patient. Next, 
spread the dough rapidly and evenly on the linen, 
leaving an edge of linen at Icast a couple of inches 
wide all round uncovered, and then turn this edge 
over the meal in order to prevent its escape and 
thus protect the bed-clothes and dress of the pa- 
tient. Lastly, cover the face of the poultice with 
& bit of old muslin,—a couple of layers of old 
white mosquito netting will do,—or, if this be not 
at hand, another piece of old linen, for the sake 
of cleanliness, and apply. 

Cut the bread into rather thick slices, put it into 
a basin, pour boiling water over it, and let it soak 
hr tha fre for five minutes; then pour off the 
sh boiling water, and place it on the 
stove fora few minutes; next drain 
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“ng to the directions given for a flax- 
seed poultice. 

Add enough cold water to the starch to blend 

the two substances, and then add enough boiling 
water to make a poultice of the required consist- 
ency ; spread in the manner described and apply. 
Apoultice enveloping the whole chest is very 
useful in severe bronchitis or pneumonia in 
children. 
Thé linen should be cut large enough to go round 
the whole chest, and tapes should be sewed to it 
in such a way that they can be tied in front and 
over each shoulder. Young children are often so 
restless and toss about so much when sick that 
an ordinary poultice becomes rucked up, leaves 
part of the surface which it is intended to cover 
exposed, and thus involves risk of taking cold, to 
say nothing of partly defeating its object. 

A thick flaxseed poultice of this kind is, of 
course, pretty heavy, and it is for children particu- 
larly that an outer layer of cotton wool is appli- 
cable. The poultice can then be spread thinner 
and yet retain its heat well, while its weight will 
not hamper the breathing. 

A poultice should be applicd as hot as it can bo 
borne and very frequently renewed—at least once 
in two hours. The more severe the pain, the of- 
tencr should the poultice be changed, but never 
take off the old until a fresh one is quite ready to 
replace it. 

After poulticing has been stopped, it is often 
wise to cover the part with flannel, having pre- 
viously, of course, wiped it dry and clean; this 
will obviate any risk of taking cold, and also tend 
to supplement the action of the poultice. Local 
perspiration may be farthered by covering the 
flannel with oiled silk or India-rabber paper. 

Flaxseed and oatmeal make compact poultices 
which retain heat and moisture longer than other 
kinds, and are thus often to be preferred. Some 
very delicate skins are irritated by flaxseed, which 
contains a slightly acrid principle, and in such 
cases oatmeal may be substituted. 

Bread poultices are also unirritating, but being 
more porous do not retain heat and moisture so 
well; and they are also somewhat liable to break 
up and make the patient very uncomfortable by 
falling about his bed and clothes. They are light- 
er than linseed, and may be rendered more tena- 
cious by using hot milk instead of water in the 
second soaking. 

Starch poultices are very unirritating, and may 
be used on the most delicate skin, even if there be 
an eruption on it—as in “shingles,” for instance. 
They also retain heat well, and are lighter than 
linseed. 

The bran poultice may also be mentioned. It 
is made preciscly like that of flaxeeed, is lighter, 
but does not retain heat as well. 
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FomEntations of flannel wrung out of hot water 
have the same purpose as poultices in affording 
heat and moisture, but, being far lighter, are more 
applicable to a part which is very tender or sensi- 
tive to pressure. 
The abdominal or- 
gans are not, as 
are those of the 
chest, protected 
from pressure by 
an unyielding wall 
of bone and car- 
tilige, and are con- 
sequently less tol- 
erant of anything 
heavy when in- 
flamed. 

The flannel 
should be dipped 
in boiling water, 
placed in a towel, 
and then well 
wrung out; the 
hands are thus 
protected from the 
hot water, and if 
the flannel is thor- 
oughly wrung, 
there is no danger 
of scalding the 
skin. Apply the 
flannel as quickly 
as possible, and cover it over with several 
thicknesses of warm dry towel, warm cotton- 
wool, or—better still—oiled silk, and fasten 
it in place with a bandage. 

The object of covering the flannel is, of 
to or 
moisture for a longer time. Fomentation 
must be frequently renewed and, ufter the; 
are finally removed, the part should be 
treated in the same way as after a poultice. 
‘The action of a fomentation can be height- 
ened by sprinkling a teaspoonful of spirits of tur- 
pentine over its face. Fomentations relax spasms 
of internal organs morc than poultices, and are 
hence of more use in any kind of colic. 

Severe pain in the back like that of lumbago, or 
down the back of the thigh, like that of sciatica, 
may often be advantageously treated by ironing. 
Several thicknesses of flannel should be laid over 
the part and a hot flatiron applied with pressure, 
just as in ironing clothes. The heat should be as 
great as can be well borne, and after the ironing is 
over the flannel should be left on the part and held 
in place by a bandage or otherwise. 
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ERP ORT. 


“Thore are deeds tikt we cannot banish, 
There a are thought Bera Teontrel 






Of light that ith ¥ 
From the thander's roll, and its crashing, 
The earth grows royal and warm, 
THOMAS S. COLLIER, 
————_+or —_ 


WOULD-BE REGICIDES. 

The violent deaths of the mild and tolerant Lin- 
coln, and of the generous, large-hearted Garfield, 
prove clearly cnough that it is not always tyrants 
at whom the assassin aims his blows. Indeed, 
some of the best rulers in history have met with 
the fate which overtook our two Presidents; 
among whom may be mentioned Henry IV. of 
France and William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 

So good and amicable a sovereign as Queen Vic- 
toriu, whose sympathy for Garficld has recently 
touched every American heart, has not been spared 
the perils of the Secret attempts of would-be regi- 
cides. 

No less than five times during her reign Victo- 
ria has been assailed by these perils. In each 
case, happily, the assassin has not only failed in 
his hideous purpose, but has been arrested and 
dealt with by law. 

On the 10th of June, 1840, in the third year of 
her reign, the Queen was driving with her hus- 
band, Prince Albert. They had just emerged from 
the gates of Buckingham Palace, when the Prince 
heard a shot very near. Looking in the direction 
whence it camo, he saw a little, mean-looking man 
standing on the sidewalk; who presently raised 
his pistol, and fired a second time. 

Fortunately the Queen stooped quickly, and the 
ball passed harmlessly over her hcad. The man 
proved to be a public-house servant, named Ox- 
ford. He was arrested and promptly tried, but it 
was proved beyond all doubt that he was insano; 
and he was therefore confined in a lunatic asylum. 
Oxford is still living, and is still the inmate of the 
asylum. 

About two years later, the Queen was returning 
from her afternoon drive on Constitution Hill, in 
London, when a wretched, poverty-stricken crea- 
ture, named Francis, fired at her. Victoria be- 
trayed great presence of mind, and that sameeven- 
ing showed herself in the royal box at the opera. 

Francis was soon tried; and as there was no 
proof of insanity, he was convicted and sentenced 
to be hung. But the Queen, at whose life he had 
aimed, took compassion on him, and changed his 
sentence to life-imprisonment. 

Within a month after Francis’s attempt, a hump- 
backed, semi-idiotic boy named Bean aimed a 
pistol at the Queen as she was passing in her car- 
riage through St. James’s Park. Luckily the pis- 


tol did not go off, and the royal lady passed on 
unharmed. 





ble it to retain its heat and |. 


A still more brutal and insulting assault was 
made on her in the spring of 1850. The Quecn’s 
carriage was just turning out of Park Lane intu 
Piccadilly, when a ruftianly fellow jumped towards 
her from the sidewalk ; and before her attendants 
could interpose, had dealt her a quick succession 
of heavy blows across the face, with a stout stick. 
The Queen’s bonnet was crushed, and a large 
bruise appeared on one of her cheeks. 

This assailant, whose name was Pate, was with 
difficulty saved by the police from the fury of the 
mob which soon gathered on the scene. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for 
seven ycars; a very mild sentence for such an act. 

The last attempt upon Qucen Victoria’s life was 
that of a stupid Irish boy, in the spring of 1872. 
He clung to the railings of Buckingham Palace, 
waiting for her to emerge. When she drove out, 
he rushed up to the carriage, and presented a pis- 
tol at her head. But it did not go off. On being 
seized, the boy, whose name was O’Connor, de- 
clared that he had made the attempt because the 
Queen would not release the Fenian prisoners. It 
was’ found, however, that his pistol was an old 
and worthless one; and it soon appeared that he 
was idiotic. 

It is to be hoped that this is the last assault that 
will be made upon so pure a woman, and so good 
@ sovercign, as Queen Victoria. But the assassin 
loves a shining mark; and no one placed so high 
as she can be sald to be safe from the violence of 
Junatics and fanatics. 

——_+o—_——_ 
For the Companion, 
MARTYRED. 


In the strange border-land of Death two phantoms mect 
Greeting, cach Wonderiugly, as new souls greet; 

“What doest thou, O gb the younger sald, 
yhere, tu and fro, T a 
“Tam on duty, Broth 
I still walk séntinel above a people's 


‘or that thou wert unfleshcd!” the new ghost cried, 
But 1? Eknow not why T should have died; 
Wide stretched my harvest feld; my arm Was strong; 
[battled for the right, and fell by wroux.” 


The fall: <form, pointed earthward: “Sec, a 


Hearts bowed, and eyes turned heavenward everywhere. 
Ah, blessed ghost! Ah, thou too, slain by man! 
A Hallowed fnstrument for some wise pla 
Over burning ploughshares both our fect hiv 
I for my brother died, but thou art called of God. 
MARIE LEBARON. 


eg 
NEW PRESIDENTS AND NEW CABI- 
NETS. 

During the earlier years of our Republic it was 
usual for a new President to continue in office the 
members of the Cabinet of his predecessor. John 
Adams retained every member of Washington's 
Cabinct as it was organized when he took office. 

Jefferson made new Sccretaries of State and 
War, and a new Attorney-General, but retained 

A Jfins’s Secretarics of thg Trcasury and Navy and 























world in 














his Postmaster-General. Madison accepted Jef- 
ferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster- 
Gencral and Attorney-Gencral, and changed the 
others. Monroe and the second Adams also con- 
tinued in office three members each of the Cabi- 
nets as they found them. * 

Jackson was the first President who made a 
complete change in the Cabinet of his predecessor ; 
but Van Buren, who succeeded him, changed at 
the beginning of his administration but one Sec- 
retary. That, however, was the end of the carly 
system. 

Harrison made a clean sweep of Van Buren’s 
Cabinct, and Mr. Tyler, who became President a 
month later, on Harrison's death, was not long in 
beginning this work of change. Four of the six 
members of the Cabinet were removed in Septem- 
ber, 1841, on the last day of the first session of 





Congress after Harrison’s death; a fifth was dis- 
missed in October, and Danicl Webster, the Sec- 
retary of State, was forced out in May, 1843—thus 
finishing the work of change. 

Polk and Taylor each sclected entirely new men 
to fill the Cabinet positions. Gen. Taylor dicd 
on tho 9th of July, 1850. Mr. Fillmore displaced 
five of the seven members of Mr. Taylor’s Cabi- 
net in favor of new men on the 20th of the same 
month, one more on the 23d, and the last retired 
on the 12th of September. A change throughout 
was made in two months and three days. 

Pierce, Buchanan and Lincoln each took new 
men. Johnson alone of all the Presidents since 
the first Adams accepted all his predecessor's con- 
stitutional advisers. Mr. Lincoln died April 15, 
1865. No change in the Cabinet was made except 
that rendered necessary by the resignation of Mr. 
‘Usher, Secretary of the Interior, for more than a 
year, and no change at all, except in the case of 
Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, in consequence of 
a disagreement between Mr. Johnson and a mem- 
ber of the Cabinct. 

To complete the list, Presidents Grant, Hayes 
and Garfield each chose new Cabinet officers 
throughout. Thus it appears that even when a 
President has succecded another who was of his 
own party,—as when Buchanan followed Pierce, 
or Garfield, Hayes, the rule has heen that there 
should be an entire change of Cabinet officers. 

There is a reason for this departure from the 
early precedents. In the first days of the Repub- 
lic it was not thought to be necessary cither that 
a Secretary should be a member of the same par- 
ty as the President, or that. the two should be on 
friendly terms. 

Gen. Jackson introduced the principle of politi- 
cal Secretaries, and the idea of persoral relations 
between the President and his Cabinet has grown 
up gradually. The quarrel between Messrs. John- 
son and Stanton was the first assertion of the 


principle. Gen. Grant carried it still further, and 
Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet was always a harmonious 
assembly of personal friends. 

Writing as we do before President Arthur has 
made any change whatever in the Cabinet be 
queathed to him by Gen. Garfield, we nevertheless 
anticipate that in his action he will follow the re- 
cent precedents. He will naturally desire to sur- 
round himself with men who are of his own way 
of thinking on public questions, and who are per- 
sonally agreeable to him. 

It is known by everybody that his associations 
have not been with that part of the Republican 
party with which Gen. Garfield was more closcly 
connected ; and his intimates are by no means the 
same. It should, therefore, occasion no surprise 
if he were to change largely, or wholly, the pres- 
ent Cabinct and sclect as his advisers men whom 
he likes and who like him. 

Now, considering all the circumstances, can it 
be regarded as in any respect a slur upon the dead 
President? Mr. Arthur has a right to doas all 
other Presidents have done whenever they saw 
fit. 

—+o—____ 
BITTER FRUITS. 

The famous Whittaker will-case has just been decid- 
ed in the courts of Philadelphia. The inner history of 
itis briefly this: 

An old man named Dickerson, a lawyer of respectable 
standing in Pennsylvania, found himeelf at the age of 
sixty-five with Il income, and the prospect of but 
few comforts for his old age. The success and wealth 
of some of his colleagues probably irritated and tempted 





him. 

A friend of bis, named Whittaker, died possessed of 
a large fortune. Dickerson, with an accomplice, forged 
a will in which the bulk of Mr. Whittaker's vast prop- 
erty was left to establish an orphan-asylom for girls, 
similar to Girard’s great charity for boys. 

He, Dickerson, was named in this forged will, an ex- 
ecutor with a bequest of ten thousand dollars. Perhaps 
the old man compounded with his conscience, by paying 
for the robbery of his own part by the good to be done 
to the orphans. The bequest, with his aalary as execu. 
tor, would have sustained him in comfort during his 
few remaining years, 

‘The rightful heirs contested this will. Dickerson's 
guilt was proved, and a few months ago he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary forten years. When the old 
man entered with tottering steps the prison gates, the 
register was given to him, according to custom, to re- 
cord his name, age, occupation, ete. 

He wrote, ‘William Dickerson, aged seventy-two. 
Tanner.” 

“Why do you not give your real business?” de 
manded the warden. 

“IT wasa tanner once. Suffer it to remain, sir. Do 
not disgrace the profession of which I was an honest 
member for fifty years, by writing its name in that 
book.” 

en his white hair was shaved off and be was 
cloth! the convict dress, be was told to teke off the 
rings be wore. He begged to kcep one, a plain gold 
band; but it was refused. He dropped it into the offi- 
cer’s hand. 

“It was my wedding-ring,” he said, with a sob. Af. 
ter that he uttered no complaint. 

The bitternces of death was past. The sight of aa 
honorable man ylelding to the temptation of avarice on 
the very edge of the grave {sa sermon such as no man 
can preach. 

—— je 
OBEDIENT. 

‘A prominent clergyman of the Church of the Disct- 
ples, of which President Garfield was a member, gives 
us the following illustration of the deference which in 
the most trivial matters our late President always paid 
to his mother. 

Several months before his nomination at Chicago, a 
party of men of rank in the literary and social world 
visited him at Mentor. The dinner, naturally, was 
served with more attention to fashionable forms than 
was usual in his family, and consumed several hours of 
the evening. The elder Mrs. Garfield showed growing 
impatience as course succeeded course, and at last, said 
emphatically ,— 

“James, I entirely disapprove of this. In old times, 
when friends visited us, we placed their whole dinner 
before them at once. They could see there was plenty 
of it; no fear of a second helping! But now, with a 
tift here, and a snip there, everybody is afraid to eat!” 

‘The guests were confused and embarrassed, but not 
a shade of annoyance crossed Gen. Garfield's face. 
“Very well, mother,” he eaid, with a amile, “it shall 
be as you please.” 

The meals after that were served in the “old way,” 
and acquired a finer flavor for the guests, from this sim- 
ple little incident. 

‘When his mother was told of his election to the Pres- 
idency, she said, with a pleased nod, “James was al- 
ways a good boy.” 

The stories have a meaning worth consideration by 
young lads wha are apt to make haste to cut loose from 
8 mother’s dictation In trifles, and to show to the world 
how much more liberal and wise they are, in the prog- 
ress of their times, than their old-fashioned parents. 

There can be no doubt that the deep affection which 
President Garfield won from all classes in this country, 
during his brief term of office, was due in as larce de- 
gree to their recognition of his manly qualities in his 
family and os son, as to his bravery and statesman- 
ship. That kiss which he gave to hia old mother in the 
moment of supreme triumph of his life touched the 
heart of every truc man and woman in the land. 

The conceited boy is ashamed to defer to his mother 
lest it should be mistaken for weakness in himecif; but 
this man who led armies to victory, and stood with 
calm, dauntless front against the hosts of political en- 
emies, could afford to give profound deference and {n- 
stant obedience to the weak old woman to whom he 
was only “my good boy, James.” 

————_+e+—___ 


A REBUKE.—Washington's stately presence and the 
influence it exerted upon ordinary minds are graphi- 
cally exhibited by an incident, in which a boy of four- 
teen wan one of the actors. 

Pierre Van Cortlandt, a few months afier the break- 
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ing oat of the Revofutfon, was sent to college at New 
Brunswick, N. J. His father gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to Washington, who was thenin that State. 

Young Pierre presented the letter. But such was 
his trepidation when in the general's stately presence, 
that he coud only stammer out, “Yes, sir” and “No, 
sir,” in reply to the great man’s remarks. Washington 
{nvited him to dinner the next day, and Pierre faintly 
said,— 

“Yes, olr.” 

At tho diuner-hour he summoned up courage enough 
to march towards the head-quarters. But on reaching 
it, his courage oozed away, and he ran home. The 
next morning he accidentally met Washington. Be- 
fore ho could turn and run, he heard him say,— 

“Master Van Cortlandt, where were you yesterday? 
Mrs. Washington and myself expected you at dinner. 
Wo waited a few moments for you; you inconvenienced 
my family by falling to keep your word. You are a 
young lad, and let me advise you; hereafter, when you 
make a promise never fail to keep it. Good-morning, 
Master Van Cortlandt.” ‘The boy learned a lesson he 
never forgot. 

= 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 11. 

The publishers will give the following prizes for the 
articles specified : 

Fifteen Dollars for the best water-color painting 
from nature. 


Ten Dollars for the best original design for small 
cottage, with plans aud elevations. 


Ten Dollars for the best description of how the 
writer spent vacation. Not less than six pages note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best. 


Five Dollars for the best image of some animal 
whittled out of wood. 


Five Dollars for the best specimen of cotton-lace, 
half-a-yard in length. 


Five Dollars for the best alphabet, large and small, 
original design, done with pen. 

Three Dollars for the second best. 

All competitors must be subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, and under twenty years of age. The second prize 
will be given to competitors under fifteen. 

All articles must be sttictly the work of the competi- 
tor, and submitted on or before the Ist of December 
next, with name, age, and address of competitor at- 
tached, and addressed “Assistant Hditor Youth’s Com. 
panion.” 

As letter-postage must be paid on all packages on 
which there is any writing, it will be to the advantage 
of competitors to make them as light as possible. It 
might be cheaper to send some articles by express. 

‘Thoee who intend to compete will receive a copy of 
the rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Editor. 








——_+e+____ 
NOBLE. 

A Boman rhetorician advised an advocate to put him- | 
self in his opponent’s place, and frame sucha pleaas he, 
the adversary, would be likely to make, and then an- | 
ewer it. The advice was good. Not a few orators 
have failed because their pleas, dictated wholly from 
their own point of view, failed to meet the arguments 
of their opponents, 2 0 

‘Tho Roman rhetorician would hardly, however, have 
advised an advocate to make known his plea to his ri- 
val, before it was submitted to the judges. That would 
have been, in bis eyes, an insane generosity. Yet 
President Garfield once did that very thing toa political 
‘opponent. 

Mr. Hurd, when a member of Congress from Ohio, 
was called upon to close, on the Democratic side, a de- 
bate which Mr. Garfield was to close on behalf of the 
Republicans. Being a young member, Mr. urd was 
anxlous to make a creditable reply. But he was ner- 
vous about following Garficld’s prepared speech with 
an impromptu response. _ 

He went to Mr. Garfield and frankly stated his anxi 
ety and fears. “Like the man he is,” says Mr. Hurd, 
“like a brother, he told me what he was going to say, 
the whole tenor of his argument, and thus gave me the 
benefit of twenty-four hours’ study in which to reply to 
him.” 

‘The singular act was not a mere impulse of generos- 
ity. It represented the character of the man. He 
Was anxious, not to exhibit himself, or to gain a per- 
sonal triumph, but to establish certain political princi- 
ples. 

He believed that their adoption would be for the ad- 
vantage of the country. He welcomed, therefore, their 
scrutiny Ia all lights, even the cross-light thrown on 
them by a political opponent. He would have them 
associated with hostile criticism and thus laid before 
the people for final judgment. THe was more than gen- 
crous; he was patriotic and wise, butit was the patriot- 
ism and wisdom of a great nature. 

Sg 
JEAN INGELOW’S DINNERS. 

‘We are not always able to turn from the works to the 
‘Ife of a poet without experiencing a certain degree of 
disappointment. But in the case of the poctess Jean 
Ingelow, the spirit of cheerfulness and charity in her 
Pocms meets a perfect illustration in her daily life. 

She lives in London, and her face is well known 
among the poor of the city, whom she visits frequently 
and assists in many ways. Buther most characteristic 
charity te what she is pleased to call her Copyright 
Dinner, borrowing the name of the grand banquet giv- 
en annually by the publishers of London to the au- 
thors. 

Miss Ingelow’s Copyright Dinner takes place three 
times a week. Tho inyited guests are the sick poor, 
and the convalescents recently discharged from hospl- 
tals, who are either unable to work, or haye not yet 
found employment. Of this generous disposal of her 
‘earnings she saya, modestly,— 

“I find It one of the great pleasures of writing that it 
gives me more money for such purposes than falls to 
the lot of most women.” 

te 
POETRY IN PROSE. 

A school has its comic side, which the blunders of the 
pupils not unfrequently present. In a High School, 
not a thousand miles from Boston, the scholars are re- 
quired to turn poetry into prose—not a difficult matter 
with some verses, seeing that all thatis noeiled is to 
tmnacribe them. 

The exercine, however, {a %n excellent drill, ms it 
‘wompels the pupil to get.nt tho aonse of tho lines, and to 





[ express it in equivalent words. Insight and a vocabu- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





lary are thus given to the pupil. 
One day the teacher asked a scholar to turn into prose 
the familiar lines from Scott's “Lady of the Lake: 


“Come one, come 


lit this rock shall fy 
From its titm b: 1 





She explained the scene; how Fitz James, surprised 
at seeing Clan Alpine's warriors start up from rock and 
bush, but too brave to fly, had placed himself against a 
rock and challenged them to combat. The pupil in a 
few minutes handed in the following prose version of 








the challenge : 
“Come one of you! 
a rock at you!” 


Come all of you! and I'll throw 


———+er 

INHERITED. 
h which men and women taint 
vill reappear in their descendants 
somewhere, A striking example of this inevitable curse 
is related by Rev. Dr. Dee of New York, in which 
the mark left by a drunkurd’s thirst leaped over two 
generations, to reappear in the third. Dr. Deems says 
“a young gentleman of sinecre character, a member of 
the church of which Lam pastor, gave me the follow- 
ing experience :” 












He said that, to the best of his knowledge, not a drop 
of any sort of intoxicating liquids bad ever passed his 
lips. “He knew it had not, so far back as he can remem- 
ber in his childhood. He has, therefore, no temptation 
to drink from either a strong habit, ora love for the 
taste of wine and other liquor; and yet he maintains a 
daily warfare with the appetite. 

He never passes a saloon without a strong inclination 
to enter. He has to rein himself up, and draw himscif 
away, not to enter and take his first drink. This is 
not an occasional or spasmodic feeling; it is the one 
regular daily conflict of his life. 

My friend gave graphic descriptions of one or two 
such pitched battles when the desire became almost 
strong enough to overpower his will. I did not ask 
him about his father, but did say to him,— 

“Was your grandfather addicted to strong drink?” 

He said, “No, neither he nor my father; but my 















great-grandfather was an habitual drunkard.” 
———+e,—___ 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

The difficulties which attend convictions in trials for 
murder where the evidence is wholly circumstantial 
are suggested by the following anecdote told in the 
Christian Intelligencer : A well-known citizen of Al- 
bany, still living, had had a lover's quarrel with the 
lady who is now his wife. It was known to her fam- 
fly. 

One evening he called upon her, and a reconciliation 
took place. In the anxiety of restored love and confi- 
dence, she expressed the fear that he might be assaulted 
while passing through a disorderly part of the city on 
his way home. ‘To reassure her, he took a pistol from 
his pocket, told her that he always carried it, and was 
explaining its mechanism when it accidentally dis- 
charged. 

Her parents rushed into the room, expecting to dis- 
cover a murder or suicide, but fortunately no harm had 
been done, although the bullet grazed the girl's face. 
On bis .way home, the lover threw his pistol into the 
river, and has never since carried one. 

He thinks that any jury in Christendom would have 
found him guilty of murder if the bullet from that pis- 
tol had killed his sweetheart, for against his uneu 
ported denial the strongest circumstantial evidence ¢f a 











motive could have been brought. 
—— ——+e \ 
A MEXICAN HOTEL. } 


The following sketch presents a marked contrast be= 
tween the Mexican hotels and those of the United States, 
where a guest might breakfast on greenbacks, if he or- 
dered them and was willing to pay for them: 


A Mexican hotel furnishes lodging only. You engage 
your room by the day or month, and you get your bed 
and toilet. Of course we ring for the icc-water, and the 
waiter brings us water wilhout ice; we ask if we can't 
get ico and are told that we can if we send out and buy 
it. 

Before going to bed my chum bethinks him of his 
physic and asks for warm water; the waiter can’t get 
us any warm water, because the only place to get ft is 
at the bathing establishment, and that is closed at 9.30. 

We need a spoon and scnd a boy for one; he returns 
and reports that the restaurant is closed and the café 
wouldn’t trust him with a spoon. I go down to the 
café, when the proprietor, a very polite Frenchman, 
says,— 

“Tam very sorry to give you the trouble to come 
down stairs; Iam’ very glad to lend you anything in 
my establishment, but I have lived too long in this 
country to take the word of one of these fellows for a 


spoon.” 
=o 
SPEAKING FROM MEMORY. 

People who qualify their admiration of a free, off: 
hand speaker with the half-slur, “IIe’s got his piece by 
heart,” do not know what they are talking about. Ora- 
tors who commit their words to memory—as Everett 
and Sumner did, and as Wendell Phillips does—deserve 
the gratitude of thelr audiences for the trouble they 
have taken, and for the risk they run, as well as for the 
added pleasure they give by their more finished sen- 
tences and less confined manner. A writer in London 
Truth ways: 


In nine cases out of ten a learned speech ts better 
than an unlearned one. I have always envied the mem- 
ory of those who, without hesitation or pause, ean de- 














liver a set oration. best specimens of work on the machine. 
is $250 00 in cash, 2nd, $150 00; so down to $25 00. Par= 
tleulars and rules for com| 


One of the greatest adepts of this art is Lord Beacons- 
field, wi y impromptu 
speaker, has jt. More than once he has 
handed aspeech to the reporters at meetings, and he 
has then repeated it without the mistake of a word. 
Tonce tried to do this; some one had explained to 
me a system of mnemonics, by means of which every- 















fits, Permanent business to agent: 
FROST & 2 


BRIGS 


80 satisfactory that the maker has Improved w 
plan. We now introduce to our subseribers this Im- 


before 





you want to become a Telegraph Operator, send 
cents to C. E. JONES & BRO, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
best illustrated instruction book. 


FITS, FITS, FITS, 
successfully treated py World's Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation. Address,with stamp for pamphle Buffalo,N.Y. 
= eee? 


ANTED AGENTS for the authentic and complete 
Life of JAMES A. GARFIELD, from ehilldhood to 
burial, by Col. R. IL Conwell, with introduction by His 
Excellency John D. Long, Gov. of Mass, ‘The work 1s 
first-class, and finely illustrated. Everybody will want 
this book,’ Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
[Mention this paper.} 


Miami School for Boys. 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study. No limitations as to age. 
Careful Personal Supervision. Build= 
ings of Miami University. No be 
Fdulpped “School in America, 
Catalogue, address, B. F. MAR: 
A.M., Box 408, Oxford, Ohio. 


1841, MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 1881. 


For Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., offers 
RARE ADVANTAGES in a location of unri- 
valled beauty. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR 

















autiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lad 
make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. 

fa fo 
remont Row, Boston, M. 
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Avwarm iron passed ov 
the back of these PAPERS 


TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Desens in 
Creweis, “Embroidery, 
G Braiding and Initial 
Toetters. 
¢ Books of running 
18 Sent, post free, On 
receipt of Ten Cents. 
392 Broadway, N. Y. 
Supplied wholesale by B, 
ULMANN & Co., 96 ‘and 98 
Grand Street, Nw Yorke 


Retail by the _leadin, 
Zephyr Wool Store . 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Christian Herald, 


an Mlustrated weekly paper, with verbatim reports of 


TALMAGE'S and SPURGEON'S 


sermons every week, will be sent to any address from 
Oct. Ist to Dec. 3lst, 1881, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Address MANAGER, 63 Bible House, New York. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM _FOY’S IMPROVED 


SK RT SUP OR TER. 

I Pi 

De ie hor exo ee eS 
Teecentimprovementsadd much 

to its already extensive populart- 

\ts. Sample by mail, $150. For 

sale by gll leading jobbers and 


Manufactured only by 
Fi RMON'& CO., 
MAVEN, 





THE NEW PRIZE 





The old style Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw has srowsa 
n its 


proved machine. It will be knownas the Prize Demas, 
Jash prizes of $950 00 are offered to those executing the 
The Ist prize 


petitors go with each machine, 
Every machine or part thereto 1s thoroughly inspeeted 
leaving the factory. 
The above cut is an exact representation of the pro- 


portions of this machine. 





DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY OF See 
me 
u 


4, | from Moor to top of lathe bed, 2734 in. to cent 
thing was to be remembered by locating phrasce in dif- | to top of saw tal le, 82 in.; length of lathe bed, in, 
ferent corners of the room. it will turn a piece 16 in, long and 5 in, in diame! 


For five minutes I got on beautifully, but when I had 
exhausted one corner and turned to the next, my key 
became confused, and I ignominiously broke down. 

Ae 
THE SELF-DEPRECIATING DEAN. 

Some great men are in the habit of depreciating them- 
selves. Dean Stanlcy had the habit, and one day said 
toa friend: 

Thave always thought that a dean should have three 
qualifications, none of which I possess. First, I think 
adean should know something about muaie; I amab. 
solutely ignorant of the subject. Sccondly, I think a 
dean should know something about architecture; I 
know nothing about it. Thirdly, [think a dean should 
know something about the management of business; I 
am always thankful when our audit is over, and we 
have not come to some grievous mishap. 

Yet the Dean’s business ability was such as to accu- 
mulate a fortune of four hundred thousand dollars. 


Ser eg 
Schoolmaster (just giving a nice, improving lesson 


ameter ot balance wheel, 1 in.: weight, 11 Ibs.; 
crank, 4in.; size of lathe spindle, 7-16; short rest, 4 in. 


and swing 20 in. in the clea 
ground and polished; the w 
ground and polished—in fact 
So just as fine work and just as satisfactory as any $50 00 
lath 








itroke of 


long: long rest, 12 in. long; stroke of scroll saw, 134 in.3 
it will cut 1 in, thick, if necessary, but Lin. pract! cays 
it has tilting table, which is 
's to the lathe table are also 
it is so finished that it will 








esaw. Weight, 50 pounds. Emery wheel 4inchesin 


diameter. 


We send with each machine: 
5 Turning Tools, 
12 Saw Blades, 
3 Drill Points. 
30 Designs, 
This machine is very securely packed, and can be sent 
with ag meh safety by freight ag by express, which will 
make the transportation charges much ‘less; these 
charges are paid by the purchaser. 
‘The price of this machine complete is $8.00. 
TAKE NOTICE. 

As we are haying some Inquiries for the 1881 Demas, 
We would say that this machine is no Jonger made. The 
Prize Demas is substituted for it, and is a superior 
machine. It has no Buzz Saw; the Buzz Saw was not a 
necessary attachment, as it did no work that could not 
be done equally as well with the Scroll Saw, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





upon mincrals to the Juniors)—Now’ what aro the prin. 
cfpal things we got out of the earth? Youthful Angler, 





aged four (confidently) —Wormes. 


PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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Miniature Pocket Atlas, 


Fifty Colored Maps and Chart, showing the 
priginal thirteen Colonies, the United States and Terri 
forles (from latest surveysand British Provinces of 
Quebce and Ontario; also, a Track Chart of the Cunard 
steamers, Each State, Territory and Province forms a 
Separate map by itself. Also, forty-six Pages of letter- 
press, devoted to commerce, finance, political history, 
ftc., carefully edited—an Indispensable pocket compait 
jon. Bound ‘in fine, flexible covers, 5% by 8% Inche: 
Welzht, 24 ounces. 













izle copies, 75xcents. 8 copies 








to one addr $5. Sent by mail free of postage. 
Stamps received for book. Address, for copics of 
the wor scriptive circular, MACULLAK, 
PARKER Washington Street, Bost 
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CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
ly superior to horn or 
one. 
A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Core 
set in “hich the Coraline 


















nd is notailected 
by cold, heat or moisture, 
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chants, 





PATENT READY WoUD BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 
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Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECT WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
Work and strength of sean. Sample box, containing 200 
ents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 
BR: HREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. ¥, "248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 








Is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ine 
ay dients of the vegeta- 
Ickingdom. Itcleanses, 








beautifies, and preserves 
the TEETH, hardens and. 
invigorates’ the gums, 
nd cools and refreshes 
the mouth, IMPURE 
BREATH, caused yy 
neglected teeth, catarr! 
y tobacco, or 5) rite is 
tralize 


use of SOZO. 

DONT. It is as harm- 

as water, and has been endggsed by the most 
fic meg of the du a 








ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BROWN’S 


GINGER! 


THE GENUINE! 





When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 
want relief, if possible, at 


once. 





FOX’S PATENT, 


Acknowledged by our 
. t is wond 
asy to handle, ¢ 
of order or become sik. 
as the barrels slide one side. 
tion they cannot be surpas: 
Send stamp for Cutalo: 






tsmen to be the finest 
mple and wonderfully 
ble 







rn tr 
from $45 to $ 
foning the Companion, 
Agents wanted. 5a day made 
gelling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
APETY LAMPS and PLAT- 
DALE. Welgh= 
aS, 


Cincinnati, O. 
























CEPHALINE. 

This Nerve Food will cure Sick 

Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most tmmediately. Ths In 

for Epllepsy, Vertigo, Sleep! 

Dyspepsla and Liver Troubles. 


NERVE FOOD 









Bold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 5) cts, AMO 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 5), Send for i hae 


HF.THAYER & CO, 


EES 


Pamphlets. Address 
. F. THAYER & CO. 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








F6r Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Uneq 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
OCTOBER. 
white with frost, 










norn $s erisp and 
Sater 


we ro} 
panipkins bris 
Oh, let us share thie 
And wander f 
Of happy wing the ja 
Above the spark! 


The ripencd nuts o'er woodland path 
Like Jewels hang and glow, 
And glistens now the attermath 
Their sik the 1ilkweeds show, 
The piping quail, the threshing flail, 
The gunner’s shout, we ; 
And tho? cach cloud the mists enshroud, 
Jlow splendid Autuu’s biert 

So let. hore the bracing alr, 

‘And wander fortl : 








as gold, 

vt clear air, 

at sll 1 

y doth swing, 
IL. 






























For the Companion, 
CHILDREN AS PREACHERS. 
During last summer, in a protracted religious 


meeting, a large class of children were brought 
before the audience as “recent converts,” their 
‘om three to twelve. It was stated 








of a lady who exhibited them on a platform. 

The little creatures cach gaye his or her experi- 
ence, talking of their “conflicts with Satan,” their 
“communings with God” and other phases of 
the soul’s relations to life and its Maker, of which 
it was impossible they should know actually any- 
thing, more than they did of the far-away conn- 
tries of which they recited, parrot-like, in their 
geography lessons. < 

They spoke fecbly and with timidity at first, but 
atter a few days, glibly cnough, though always 
with hysterie excitement and tears. One baby of 
five repeatedly led the congreyzation in prayer, the 
prayer being taken down by reporters for the 
pr 

Now this exhibition was well meant on the part 
of the lady who managed it. But no judi 
mother who knows the nature of her child can 
fail to see that it was unwise, because it must 
fo-in 7 7 7 ce nes, not love to God and hu- 

. Soe * nd ambition. No child can 
Ge a t andiences and talk of its ex- 
eae te» * ‘ciuking, not of the great God 
eto watts se finniliarly, but of its own 
elever little self, Even adult men and women 
have—well, let us say uccasionally—tallen into 
through this temptation. 

This exhibition was an extreme case, and not 
likely to be often repeated. But we would sug- 
gest a doubt to parents, whether they may not err 
in forcing an adult religious expericnce from little 
children. 

All that is required of a child in Holy Writ, is 
that knowledge of God, and happy obedience to 
Him, which it learns at its mother’s knee. The 
Master Himself was subject to His parents, and 
did not exercise His miraculous powers until ma- 
turii It is impossible that a child of four or 
five should comprehend the advanced doctrines 
taught in any church. But it is possible to keep 
it innocent, unselfish and modest; and to teach it 
love for the Saviour, and that meck and quict 
spirit which is in the sight of God of great price. 






































——+o—_——_ 
HIS SCRAP-BOOKS. 


President Garfield often expressed the opinion 
that the men of sound judgment, like Washing- 
ton, had made a more durable impression upon 
our history and institutions than the brilliant 
men. “IIamilton,” he is reported by the veteran 
journalist Mr. Poore as saying, ‘was master of a 
brilliant style, clear and bold in conception and 
decisive in execution; Jefferson was profoundly 
imbued with a philosophic spirit; but whether in 
the camp, or in the Cabinet, the quality that rose 
above all the other great gifts of the period was 
the comprehensive and unerring judgment of 
Washington.” 


Looking back from the standpoint furnished by 
this conversation, it can be clearly seen that Gar- 
field's model was the “Father of his Country.” 
He strove to atrain unto a judicial mind such as 
characterized Washington. Like him, too, he 
sought to acquaint himself with all the facts re- 
quisite for a broad, sonnd judgment, . 

No labor was too great, no details too minute, 
No study too profound, which could aid him in 
this acquisition. Ie studied French and German 
while a member of Congress. He formed scrap- 
books, made commonplace and reference books, 
and worked hard to so master knowledge that it 
would respond to his slightest command, and thas 
be at all tines a valuable servant. 

The following report of a conversation he held 
with an Englishman may suggest a method of 
self-education to those willing to take a little 
trouble. He said,— 

“You see, political life fossilizes a man unless 
he has the strength to introduce a vivifying ele- 
ment. For many s I have been busy in the 
House of Representatives during the sessions, and 
during the recesses between the sessions have 
done political work among the people. Yet there 
never was & time when IT was too busy to study 
the works of great thinkers, and to make notes 
and comments on their wisdom. 

“During my military life, I looked into the subs 













































ject of the histories of armies since the days of 
Sesostris; here you see my notes on that course 
ding.” 

So saying, he took up a large book, full of mem- 
oranda, of queries, of quotations, and of original 
dissertations in his own handwriting, in Greck 
and Latin, in French, German and English. 

“At another time,” continued Mr. Garfield, “I 
became deeply interested in the Gothean literature. 
Here are my cullings from that mine of gold, with 
tinal comments. 

“Again, 1 wanted to know what all the great 
thinkers of the werld had had to say about wom- 
an; so here you see excepts gleancd from innu- 
merable sources, in various language: 

“Another of my literary occupations has been 
that of making collections of the ¢ i 
we read in curreut journalis ce something 
that strikes us as beautiful in a daily or weekly 
newspaper—something we should like to read 
again—to let our children read. The paper gets 
lost, torn up, and the little literary xem has yan- 
ished forever. My wife and I have had a habit of 
cutting such pretty things out and pasting them 
in scrap-books.” 
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A GOOD LISTENER. 

We know a lady who is the envy of her sex, be- 
cause she is popular with young and old, men and 
women. Some one asked her the secret of her 
popularity. ‘I am a good listener,” she modestly 
said. This lady has what a Frenchinan calls “a 
great talent for silence,” a rare gift, by the way, 
which implics both wisdom and self-control. She 
also listens well because she listens with mind, 
soul and body. An observer would say, “she’s 
all attention.” 








Her mind is fixed upon what the talker is say- 
ing. Her cye never wanders nor stares vacantly, 
and her attitude is one of respectful interest. She 











is silent, but not dumb, for her manner speaks 60 
sympathetically, thateven poor talkers become in- 
teresting, when conversing with her. The dittident 


leave her presence thinking well of themselves, but 
more highly of the good listener who has coaxed 
their best out of them, 

She is not a passive recipient, for she has made 
herself an educated woman by listening. “He 
who speaks, sows,—he who listens, reaps,” says 
some thouxhtful observer. 

The young love to talk and are, therefore, poor 
listeners. But if they only knew how much of 
wholesome discipline and education may be gained 
from listening to conversation, they would try to 
become good hearers. 

One of Henry C 
listen. 

















gifts was the ability to 
en 





It made him the idol of society. 
children loved him, he seemed so charmed with 





their prattle. 


Daniel Webster impressed men, for 
he was a good talker, 


But he was an inditlerent 
listencr, and sometimes his friends were oppressed. 

But the most oppressive of talkers and the poor- 
est of listencrs was the late M. Thiers. His friends 
used to say that he would listen to them only 
when he was shaving. A man is not likely to be 
personally popular whose monologue ceases only 
when he fears he may gash his throat by talkin; 

Good breeding, and, this a fact the young 
should know, leads to good listenin, 
inan or a dady is modcereand, therctore, in society 
is more cager to learn Chan to teach. A low-bred 
person Views the company as so many beggars 
upon whom it writable to bestow the alins of: 
his sinall-talk. Sometimes he is sv conceited that 
he plays the part of one who throws pennies into 
a crowd of ragamutlins, expecting them to scramble 
for it. 

Of course, there are gabblers whose talk will 
bore the guod listener. “But if the sermon should 
be poor,” say's pious Simeon, “then God takes the 
text and preaches patience trom it.” The gentle- 
man, or the Jady, is always equal to the emer- 
gency which calls for self-denial, 
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A RUNAWAY WHALE. 

‘Whalemen sometimes make such time in their boate 
as would put them a long way abcad of any of the pro- 
fessional oarsmen. How they do it was told by an old 
whaler to a reporter of the New Haven Union. “It is 
about thirty-five years ago aince I went out from New 
London asa boat-steerer,” be said. “That is a pretty 













































lively berth, as any whaleman can tell you, especially 
when a whale is tackled. 

“Sometimes you can put an fron into a whale and he 
won't splash on the surface, but will start off like a 
rocket, or perhaps will go right down, and you have to 
cut loose and lose your line and irons. We were laying 

cealmed one day off the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
ag smooth as a mill-pond for miles; you couldn't ace a 
ripple on the water, for not a breath of wind stirred. 
By-and-by we saw two or three whales coming up to 
blow, about two miles away. 

“The captain called the watch up and a couple of 
boats started fur the whales, which were lying still as if 
sunning themselves. In my boat was a big negro, black 
as the ace of xpades. 

“We raced with the other boat and got ahead, for my 
men were lithe and tough, and by-and-by we got along 
side of one of the big fellows. “The steering-oar was 
pulled in; the oars were packed—that is, pulled in 80 
that they couldn't strike water; then an iron was 
thrown Into the floating island. 

“The whale lay still for_a minute, as if struck with 
amazement that any one should dare to touch him. 

“Suddenly he made up hia mind what todo. He 
started off like a locomotive, the rope whizzing around 
in a way to astonish a landlubber. 

“When the rope was out we were rushing by the 
captain’s bont like mad. The captain took off his hat 
and waved it at me, shouting,— 

“Go it, young man! you're going out of town faster 























than you'll ever go again.” 

“All we could do in that double-ended boat was to 
sit still and sco ber go through the water. I candidly 
believe that we went at the rate of aynile n minute, and 
the water was a very wonderful sight. 

“It reminds me, now that I think of it, of Poe's de- 
scription of the interior of the maclatrom, where the 
water went round so fast and was so black that it must 
have seemed like a wall of polished ebony. 

“Phe pressure downward piled the water up on both 
sides of us so that it scemed to be at Icast three feet 
higher than the edge of the boat, but it couldn't run in, 
for we were going Ao fast it hadn't time. 

“Every one’s eyes were blurred with the wind, which 
seemed to be blowing a hurricane against us. 

“This thing couldn't go on forever. The negro hd 
gota little scared, for it looked as if the whale would 
never get tired out, and we were going to sea at an 
amazing rate. The ship went away as if by magic, and 
we had lost sight of the other boat. 

“The negro stopped grinning, and the other men ex- 
pected at least to have a row all night in the dark un- 
Jess the ship should follow us. Finally, the line all at 
once slackened. 

“The whale hadn't stopped, and, for all I know, is 
going ahend at the rate of a mile a minute still, but the 





fron had come out, 








“We rowed back to the ehip, and as we came along, 
the captain called over the rail,— 

“OW here's the whale ?? 

“Oh, suid I, ‘the iron melted out, he went so fast.’ 

seJust what T thought,? wai aptain; and that 
night we all had ‘plum duff Mt 











UNBOTTLING A SNAKE. 

A naturalist relates in a London paper his experience 
in taking a snake out of a bottle. He says: “One of 
the first polsonous snakes I ever postessed was brought 
to me ina brandy bottle, and, after twisting and shak- 
ing, and tapping it for an hour without avail, 1 grew 
impatient. 

“The tall just then happened to protrude about half 
aninch, 60 I seized it with my tigers, and, rapidly 
drawing the body through the other hand, had the rep- 
tile safely in my grip behind his dcath-dealing Jaws, 
now distended with anger. 

“But the slide of my snake-box was shut over, and 
I could not draw it back with one hand; 6o I was 
ized to let him slip back into the bottle again. 
aving set the box all in order for the new-comer's 
reception, I once more assayed to Iay hold of him by 
the tail; but now, most provokingly, no amount of 
manwuvring would bring that uscful member to the 
top. 

P Another half-hour’s unsuccessful angling converted 
my impatience Into desperation, and at lengthy when 1 
saw the tail protruding about two inches from the mouth 
of the bottle, 1 stuck my forctinger in recklessly to try 
to secure it. 

“That was hopeless, as T mizht have known; but it 
certainly did cool my spine a little, when I discovered, 
on attempting to withdraw it that my finger was 
jammed. 

“1 pulled, wrenched, twleted ft with all my might, 
for the brute was raising its head, and its fickcring 
tongue was rapidly approaching the unhappy digit that 
Snvoluntarily corked up its priron, 

“TI gave a final tug, the vielence of which nearly dis- 
located all my phalangs but it was no use, and with a 
yell I rained the botde high fn the air, intending to 
amaeh it on the edge of my bunk. 

“] distinctly feit the shake, momentarily inverted, 
fall on the end of n: rj betas} dung my hand up 
the bottle slipped oi, and fell on the deck behind me, 
fortunately without breaking. 

€Dy the time L picked itup the enake was half-way 
out, hissing furlourly with rave and fright, and 1 bad 
just time to thrust itinto the bo: 

“If bad not been flurried, L should probably have 
been able to extricate my finger with very little diffl- 
culty. It is of the utmost importance never to lose 
presence of mind in dealing with these things.” 


a Sg 
For the Companion, 

PAIN AND GAIN. 

On pangs of deep, myst 

God builds Tis parpuse | 


And some undreaned=« 
Ort Wears the mask of pain 


Fiercer than death-throes are the throes of birth— 
Lot tre arth 














































2M y ofa loftier grace, 
On her resplendent face. 

Thus, when heart-storms snbside, a winged love, 
Li wandering dove, 

A sisi may brings to bless the outstretched hand, 
From some regenerate land— 


Aland of peace serene, and sanctified 











Aly ebbing tide 
reseed Ararat, Whose kacred height 
Is crowned with morning Hight! 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
—_+e—___ 
2 FUNNY, 
porters are proverbialiy impudent, and sometimes 


make such outrageous blunders as to cause their vic- 
tims to weep, or to do something worse. In the course 
ofan introductory lecture to ns students, the late Prof. 
Hodgson, on one occasion, remarked that the economic 
world was “a chavs of discordant and conflicting atoms, 
with only a superticial and deceptive resemblance of 
peace.” 

‘What muat have been the feelings of the professor 
when he found next morning that one of the newspapers 
had made him speak of the economic world as “a chavs 
of discordant and conflicting demons.’ 

A good story is told of Lord Palmerston's experience 
of importunate reporters. A London scribe having 
heard that his Lordship was to be present at an are! 
meeting in a emall country village in Hampshire, posted 
down to the village and attended the mecting. 

Tord Palmerston’s tusk was to distribute prizes to 
some half-dozen blushing young Indica, and the wholo 
company present did not number much above a score. 

His Lordship performed the task with his customary, 
grace and maou -hurnor, giving the young ladies a kindly 
pat on the head, but 
place observations. 

‘The reporter waited anxiously in his place until, to 
his horror, be saw the procecding brought toa close 
without any formal specch from the Premier. 

‘This was more than he could stand. He rushed from 
his corner to the neble Jord, who was passing out of 
the roum. “My lord, L beg your pardon, but really 
this won't do.’ 

“What do you mean?” was the reply of the aston- 
ished statesman. 

“Why, you've made no speech! I've come all the 
way down from London to report it, and I must have a 
speech of some sort.” 

Whereupon, it is on record that the good-tempered 
old gentleman turned back, and detained the retreating 
audience for twenty minutes while he gave them a gen- 
jal dissertation on the good qualities of English women 





















king only the most common- 












in general, and of Hampshire lates in particular.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 
————_+or—_—_—_— 
HELPED. 


John Flaxman (who began to be famous nearly a 
hundred years ago) was the one English sculptor of 
whom his country has reason to be proud—and bis 
statues and exquisite designs in the gnilery in London 
called “Flaxman Hall” after his name, are one of the 
choicest collections of art in the kingdom. His designs 
and outline drawings are the beat known, and scholars 
will never cease to admire his “Shield of Achilles” and 
his illustrations of Homer. Flaxman had a good wife, 
who rather helped than bindered his success; and she 
deserves a share of his fame: 


At twenty-seven years of age, when he had alrendy 
begun to give great promise as an artist, Jobn Flaxman 
married Ann Denman, a cheerful, noble woman. A 
friend of Flaxman and an old bachelor, who, of course, 
was expected to have no better views of marriage, 
eaid,— 

“So, Flaxman, Iam told you are married; if so, sir, 
I tell you you are ruined for an artist.” 

Going home, Flaxman, taking a seat by his wife, with 
ber hand in hia, eaid, “Ann, I am ruined for an artist.” 

“Tow so, John? How has it happened, and who bas 
done it?” 

“It happened,” he replied, “in the church, and Ann 
Denman haa done it.” He went on to tell her what his 
friend had said, how that if an artlet would excel, he 
must bring all hia powers to bear on his work, and that 
if he would become a great artist, he should visit Rome 
and Florence, and study the great works of Raphael 
and Michael Ancelo and others. ‘And I,’ said Flax- 

“would be a great arti«t.” 
nd a great artiet you shall be,” said his wife; ‘and 
visit Rome, too, if that be really neceasary to make you 
Great.” 

















“But how?” asked Flaxman. 

“Work and economize,” was the reply. “I will never 
have it said that Ann Denman ruined John Flaxman for 
an artiat.!? 

“1 will go to Rome,” eaid he, “and show that wed. 
lock is for a man’s good, ratber than his harm, and you, 
pany me.” 
they economized, they went to Rome. 
ndied the great authors, and retarned 
to Loudon a great artist; and Ann Denman helped to 
lift him to this pinpacle of fame. 
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HAD HI8 WAY. 

It is not considered proper for men or boys to wear 
the hat indoors, but the Jews and Quakers do so for 
reasons sacred to themeclves. No man could justify 
this custom among the latter sect better than the fa- 
mous and benevolent Isaac T. Hopper. Once nt We 
minster Abbey, he paid the customary fee of two shill- 
ings and sixpence for admission, and went in with bie 
hat on. 


The doorkeeper followed him, saying, “You must 
uncover yourself, 6! 

“Uncover myself!” exclaimed the Fricnd, with an 
affectation of ignorant simplicity. “What dost thou 
mean? Must I take off my coat?” 

“Your coat!” responded the man, smiling; “no, in- 
deed, I mean your hat.” 

ane what should I take off my hat for?” he in- 

uired. 

Prtbecaure you are in a church, sir,"” answered the 
docrkeeper. 

“I ace no church here,” rejoined the Quaker; "per 
aps thou meanest the house where the church assem. 
bics? I suppose thou art aware that ft is the people 
and not the building that constitutes a church?" 

‘The idea seemed new to the man, but he merely re- 
peated, “You must take off your bat, sir.” 

But the Friend again inquired, "What for? On ac. 
count of these images? Thou knowest Scripture com. 
mands us not to worship graven images?” 

‘The man persisted in saying that no person could be 
allowed through the church without uncovering his 
head. 

“Well, friend,” rejoined Teaac, ‘I have some conscicn- 
that subject, so give me back my 

0 out.” 

al bubits of the doorkeeper were not 

strong enough to compel him to that sacrifice, and he 

waiked away without saying anything more. 


+0 —_____ 


LAUGHED AT. 

Susceptible youths generally make fools of them- 
selves when they wax too sweet in girls’ society. An 
Ohio merchant says that when he was about seventeen 
years old, he made a trip to Cleveland in the old-fash- 
joned stage-coach, with ite spanking four horses. 


At Mount Vernon, about four, P. M., a pretty girl got 
into the coach. She satin the back erat, next to an cl 
derly, farmer-like-looking man. I was on the middle 
seat immediately in front of her. T avon atruck up » 
pleaxant chat with her. 

she waa a charming talker, and almost as brilliant as 
she was pretty, It looked as if we were mutually 
pleased. When darkness came, L concluded the 
would be no harm ju giving her hand a gentle equee 

Treached behind and got hold of the haud. I was a 
little rtartled at the hardness, but it returned a viec- 
like pressure. I squeczed again, and it squeezed back. 
A sense of disappointment would steal over me when 
in my mind I would contrast the seeming toughness of 
her band with the tenderness and sweetness of her 
voice. 

‘The contact did not seem to arterialize my blood quite 
up } tle point of exhilaration, At lasUehe reached 
her Sswination, and left the coach. After we had 
started again, that old man who sat beside her a 
dressed me, 

“Young man, do you feel all right? You had a nice 
time tugging at my old paw for the last five miles; hope 
you enjoyed it.” 
> The two young ladies in the front seat giggled all tbe 
way to the hext station, and the gentlemen passengers 
didn’t forget to smile when I looked up. 
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PRINTER’S ERRORS IN THE BIBLE. 

Certain editions of the Bible have taken their names 
from marked errors made by the printers or transl. 
tors. There are several reacle Bibles” known to 
book-colleetors. The edition of May, 1541, of Cran- 
mer's Bible, at Jercmiah 8: 22, asks, “Is there no fry- 
acle at Gilead? Is there no phisycyon there?” 


There also appeared a “Rosin” Bible in which that 
word was substituted for treacle, and a “Bug” Bible, 
because that unpleasant insect was said by the printers 
to be the “terror by night,” mentioned in the fifth verse 
of Peulm 91. 

The “Vinegar” Bible, printed by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in 1717, {8 so called from the twentieth 
chapter of Luke's Gospel being said to contain “The 
Parable of the Vinegar” (instead of “vineyard”) in the 
eummary of contents at the head of the chapter. 

Tt was looked upon ag a good joke tn the times of polit: 
ical corruption when Matthew (5: 9) was made to say, 
“Bicsed are the place-makers.” 

The “Breeches” Bible, printed at Geneva in 1560, 
eald at Gencsis 3:7, that Adam and Eve “made them- 
eelves breeches.” This version Is as old as Wyclitfe's 
time, and appears ip hia Bible. 

A printer's error in the authorized version which has 
been allowed to remain, Diy, be noted in this place; 
the letter ¢ has been prefixed without authority to the 
word “neezed" in 2 Kings 4: 35. 

It is printed correctly (ncesings) in_the only other 
place where it occurs, at Job 41:18, Neeze is also to 

found in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 2: 1.— 
Chanwers's Journal. 


——_+o+___ 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HEROES. 

Masculine bravery excels in facing noisy danger and 
visible alarms. Feminine bravery excels in facing slow 
pain, and bearing personal suffering. Experienced den: 
tists claim that their practice affords as plainly marked 
examples of this difference as can be found. They cay 
that: 


‘Women are always more heroic in the dentist's chair 
than men. I once asked a dentist whether genticmen 
or ladies gave him the most trouble; and he replied,— 

“Oh, gentlemen, beyond question. I operated u 
a great many officers just before they went to the Cri- 
mean war, and I assure you that many of them who are 
now Balaklava and Inkerman heroes behaved in a very 
unheroic way indecd in the chair in which you are ait- 
ting. Women scream a little, but are always ready to 
thank me for what I do for them. Men moan and groan 
and sometimes abuse me.” 


——_+o+___ 
HAWTHORNE AT HIS WORK. 


The idea that men of genius throw off their splendid 
work rapidly and with little effort, is a mistake. Ne 
thaniel Hawthorne did not belang to 


“The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease.” 


Longfellow recently remarked of him, “Ifo was a 
shy man and exceedingly refined. If any one thought 
he wrote with ease, he should have seen him as I have, 
sented ata table with pen and paper before him, per- 
fectly atill, not writing a word. On one occasion he 
told me he had been sitting ao for hours, waiting for an 
inspiration to write, meanwhiJe filled with gloom and, 
an almost apathetic despair, : 
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For the Companion, 


ONE AUTUMN NIGHT. 
(Old lady Cricket scolding.) 
“Qb! fie upon the people 
Who have no ear for tune, 
Who claim to think that the bobolink 
Is musical in June; 
My children sing these dewy nights, 
‘As no bird ever sang!” 
Then the littlo crickets in the grass. 
‘Went twang, twang, twang! 
“One hears the bee in the meadow 
Go grumbling at the heat, 
He frets and stops at the clover tops, 
And wonders if they’re sweet; 
While as to art, and skill, and voice, 
My children are unique!” 
‘Then out among the weeds and stalks, 
‘Went creak, creak, creak! 
“¢] can’t abide the concert 
That Gold-Locks, Bess, and Ted 
Have every night about twilight, 
Before they go to bed; 
Why, they twist the words and lines and rhymes 
Entirely out of shape!” 
Out in the moonlight, louder still, 
‘Went scrape, scrape, acrape! 
"Then down the frost came sifting 
Like silver on the grass, 
And fainter rang the cricket's twang, 
‘The creak and scrape—alas! 
‘They ceased; and the little scolding dame 
Bogan to suift and weep, 
For every one of her lazy boys 
‘And girls bad gone to sleep. 
Cana Dory BarTEs. 
ey 


For the Companion. 
A COW-STORY. 


“Now a story, papa! I’ve been good to-day,” 
said Roy, one night after supper. 

“All day long?” said papa. “Didn’t you do 
anything naughty ?” 

“Well, papa, I called my shoe-string a fool be- 
cause it got into an awful knot.” 

“That wasn't right. Fool isn’t a good word for 
little boys to use. Anything else?” 

“I stepped on one of God’s pretty Indes a- 
purpose. I was truly sorry though, after mamma 
told me God would care. She said it had a right 
to live as well as I, and it did lots of good in the 
garden. I shan’t ever step on a lady-bug again. 
But mamma gays I’ve been pretty good, and she 
thinks you'll tell me a story.” 

“Very well, I will, then. What shall it be about 
to-night ?” 

“About cows, please, papa.” 

“Cows? Let mo see!” and papa rubbed the 
bald spot on his head and tried hard to think. 

“I can tell a story about one cow. That will 
do, I suppose ?” 

Roy gave glad assent, and papa began. 

“About six years ago, before you were born, 
we kepta cow. Mamma liked cows, and to please 
her I bought one.” 

“T like cows too, papa!” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Tho cow I bought was 
said to be a good, gentle one, but only used to a 
woman. She would Iet no man milk her. We 
thought that was no matter, as your mamma 
chose to do the milking. 

“She was a light, creamy-colored cow with neat- 
ly curving horns, slender brown nose and brown 
legs. We thought her a beauty, and mamma 
petted and fed her, and got a big pail of rich, 
foamy milk from her every morning and every 
night. 

“But one evening, mamma had a very bad eqld, 
and it rained and she couldn’t go out to milk. ‘So 
I thought I must try. 

“I took the pail out to the barn, drew up the 
milking-stool and sat down. 

“¢Poor bossy! poor bossy!’ I said, and patted 
her kindly. 

“But ‘poor bossy’ moved off as far from me as 
the rope with which sho was tied would let her, 
and didn’t look friendly. 

“I moved up to her and sat down again, and 
began to milk. The naughty cow lifted her foot 
and gave me such a kick that I moved back in a 
hurry; I believe I tumbled back. I didn’t feel 
like milking any more that night. 

“So I went in and told mamma that I guessed 
wo had better let the cow go unmilked for one 
night. 

«“‘QOh no!’ she said, “that would dry her all up. 
She must certainly be milked.’ 

“We had no shed Joined to the house then, but 
we had a big back kitchen. Mamma coaxed me 
till I led the cow into the back kitchen, and she 


- milked her there.” 


“A cow in the house! That was funny,” said 
Roy. 

“The next morning, mamma’s cold was so bad 
that she had to lie in bed. She could only squeak 
out from between the blankets in a very hoarse 
voice, and say,— 

“That cow must be milked, James!’ 
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“Don't worry! I'll see about it,’ said I. 

“But she wasn’t satistied. She coaxed me to 
the bedside, and make mo put my ear down to 
hear her. What do you gucss she wanted me to 
do?” 

“I can't guess. Don’t make me, please, papa.” 

“She wanted me to put on one of her skirts and 
a shawl and bonnet”—— 

“So the cow would think ‘twas she 2” 

“Yes. She charged me not to speak a word, 
but to go up to the cow gently, pat her a little and 
sit down to milk, without letting her see my face. 
I dressed myself as she said, and went out with 
the pail. I didn’t feel very courageous, for I re- 
membered that kick, but I did justas mamma 
told me, and was getting along beautifully. My 
pail was filling up quite fast with milk, when the 
cow chanced to move a little bit. 

“TI thought now she was going to kick again, 
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For the Companion. 
FAT-LIONS. 


“T’ll take my little ‘fat-lion’ and make my dolly’s 
hankerfish all smoove,” said little Polly to her- 
self, as she trotted back and forth, busy at her own 
little “housework.” 

Polly had a splendid playhouse, with four rooms, 
—a parlor and bedroom and dining-room and 
kitchen. And, although there was a marble clock 
in the parlor covered with a glass shade, and a 
little globe of gilded gold-fish between the lace 
curtains at the window, yet I think she took more 
real comfort with the stove in her kitchen, and the 
dust-pan and tiny clothes-horse, and espccially 
the “fat-lions,” than with all the fine things in 
the “best rooms.” 

It was “housework” to Polly to bend over her 
mites of fringed napkins, bearing down on them 
till her face was red as a cherry, with her heavy 
fat-lion ; and folding and laying them away made 
her feel quite womanly. 

Aunt Susan watched her, as she went about her 
work, and enjoyed hearing her talk half-aloud to 
herself. 

Her mamma laughed when Polly said “fat- 
lions,” and asked, — 

“When will my little girl learn to talk plainly, 
and call things by their right names ?” 

“But you didn’t, always, mamma; Aunt Susan 
sings me about it—what you sung when you was 
big as me, worse than ‘fat-lions’!” 

Aunt Susan laughed, and mamma asked what 
it was sho had sung for Polly. 

“Oh, sing it to mamma!” cried Polly. 





and I jumped and cricd out, ‘So-o-o! Bossy!’ 
quite loud. 

“That spoiled it all. She knew she was being 
cheated, and as soon as I began to milk again, the 
foot flew up and sent my pail away off into » cor- 
ner, and the milk running in foamy streams all 
about the floor.” 

“O papa! you shouldn't have hollered!” 

“I thought of that too late. I didn’t try to milk 
again. I gota neighbor to come and take care of 
the cow till your mamma got well.” 

‘Where is she now, papa?” 

“T sold her. I couldn't have a cow that nobody 
but a woman could milk. I thought then I should 
buy another, but we moved into the city soon af- 
ter.” 

Roy was so much pleased with his cow-story 
that I thought perhaps it would please the other 
children, too. Joy ALLISON. 
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“T learned it of you,” said AuntSusan. “When 
you was ‘as big as Polly,’ I often sung a little 
piece to you called ‘Wild Wood Flowers.’ You 
soon caught the tune, and sung the first verse in 
your own way of pronouncing, and then I learned 
it your way, and I have never forgotten it. The 
verse is: 

“Flowers, lovely flowers, in a sheltered dell they 


fh) 
I burried along and chanced to Spy. 
‘This small star-flower with its silvery eye; 
Then this blue daisy peeped up its head, 
Sweetly this purple orchls apread. 

I gathered them all for you, 

All these wild-wood flowers, 

Sweet wild-wood flowers.” 


“Now do it mother’s way,” said Polly, “and see 
if I don’t talk pretty weld!” 
So Aunt Susan sang: 
“Foe vey focs, | Hy dell; 
Tald along an’ chance to ple) 
‘A mall 'a foe, 'a sivy eye 
‘A’e boo day-ee up ’e head, 
Feet’y 'e papul okkis ped, 
Iga "em all for you, 
All these fi, foo fowers, 
Fee fi foo fowerm.” 
“It sounds like Greek,” said mamma, laughing. 
“And you see,” said Polly, wetting her finger 
and touching the tip of her ‘fat-lion,’ “you seo lit- 
tle girls don’t be ’spected to talk plain when they're 
only big as I!” PB. 
++ 
Louie, aged four, after being in a brown study 
for some time,suddenly looked up and said, ““Mam- 
ma, there’s a good many kinds of ‘casts,’ aint 











there? There's Cast thy burden on the Lord, Cast- 
or oil, and Cas¢-ile soap.” 


» 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
CHANGES. 


Change the central letter of cach word, whose defi. 
nitions are given in the first column, to muke those of 
the second; the central letters of the latter, read down, 
will give the name of a place where a celebrated battle 
of the American Revolution was fought, and which is 
ariiten and talked abouta great deal at the present 

ime. 








1, Carried. 1. A river in Ireland. 
2. Part of a barrel. 2. Place for a fire. 
8. Receives. 3. Weeds, 
4. Made naked. 4. Cooked. 
5. Reserves 5. Satisfics. 
6. A boar’s flesh. 6. A color. 
1. Wearied. 7. Bent down. 
8. Weariles. 8. Hard substances. 
¥. 8.3. 
2. 
CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 
oe eee oh ee ee ee 


Tho inhabitants of acertain European country; @ 
kind of small mouse; to encounter; lics close; a wood 
or grove. s 


A_ great quantity collected; a part of a carriage; a 
small, bitter, wild plum—the fruit of the black thorn; 
& prophet. at 


A piece of land of acertain size; to wind eylindrl- 
cally} a heap of grain or hay in the ficld, sheltered with 
a covering; the wild swan. : 

The firat words of the squares connected name & 
dark event in the history of Great Britain, the anniver- 
sary of the date of its beginning being the 24th of 
October. 5 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


If a letter be taken from each quotation, at an equal 
distance from its {initial letter, the letters will name one 
to whom the 25th of October is dedicated, 
ongs make their way.” 
ew calendar, my heart will call; 
This summer’ still! summer alway!" 
«0 solitude,’ I said, ‘swect solitude! 

I follow fust,’” 
“Taking me hand in hand, 

Love led me through his land.’* 

“It matters not. The bond divine I never aoubt.” 
“Love cannot lose nor leave his way.” 

“O heart, learn from the shore! Love haa a tide!” 
“But kings have silver speech to uee, 

When of their pleasure they are bei 
“Loss scems foo bitter, gain too late 
“Ah, happy heart which sees believes!” 

“This ia the daley’s scerct spell !?? 
“Bilent, warm, and white as mid-day {s his love's 

great light.” “Verses,” by H. H. 












4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

(The first portion of each sentence contains the defi- 
altion ofa ord hidden in the last portlon.) 

Example:—The rascat hid the moncy near the Indian's 
camping ground, 

1, Dip to the lowegt part of the dish and pour the 
rich gray over this turbot, Tommy, my dear. 

2, It is imputable to his false testimony that I am 
now in galling bondage. 

8, Those boards are suflicient, according to my plan, 
K.; send them down. 

Behead and curtail the foregoing hidden words, and 
leave new words which are hidden in the latter parts of 
the following sentences, the definitions preceding as 
before. 

Example :—There 1s a projection on the wheel which 
causes too eccentric a motion. (Scamp—cam). 

1, The ofl of roses is a pleasant perfume to many, 
but not to my brother. 

2, I hope to gain the prize, but how insolent my op- 
ponent is. 

8, Sec that long Ican boy Hmping on his well ankle 
instead of bis lame one. 

The initials aud finals of the last list of hidden words 
are found in the following double cross-word enigma. 

1, Example :—In sachem, but not in king; c—m, 

2, In whooping, but not in sing; 

8, In bowman, but not in shoot; 

4, In stocking, but not in boot; 

Primals worn upon the head 
Of finals; now enough fs said. L, Goss. 


QUESTIONS FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE. 


Is beating time a cruel proceeding? 

Isa tenor who always breaks on B-flata note-broker? 

Does a worn-out tenor become entirely bare 0’ tone? 

‘Was Shakespeare a contrapuntist because he wrote 
“Measure for Measure’? 

Isit possible to hold a long note (say sixty days), or 
fa it best to get it ‘discounted? 

If a song is pitched on the high C, is there any danger 
of becoming seasick? 

Ifa musician enjoys himeclf without “measure,” how 
can he have a good ‘‘time"? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1, Potomac, Webster, Zrving, Tyler, Will, Judson, 
Arigona, Zachary Taylor, Fortress Monroe, LU. S.— 
“Posterity will huzza for us.” 

2. Marie Antoinette. (Beheaded Oct. 16th, 1793.) 

3. 
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1 to 10—coRNWALLIS. 
11 to 20—sURRENDERS. 
Connected,—Cornwallis surrenders. 


4. Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
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6. Evening Primrose. 
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For the Companion. 
DISINFECTANTS, 

There are two kinds of infectious matter. The first 
4a composed of living things—vegetable or animal—that 
are smaller than the finest particles of dust. ‘They float 
in the alr; lodge on the floor, furniture, clothing; fall 
iuto water and other fluids; or are carried from slops, 
evespools and privies, by soakage into drinking wells. 
The second kind of infectious matter is composed of 
virus particles of an unknown nature, such as are con" 
nected with small-pox and scarlet fever. 

It is an established fact that both living infectious or- 
ganisms and virus particles can have thelr power to 
communicate disease utterly destroyed by disinfec- 
tants. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to know 
the comparative value of the disinfectants, and the most 
effective methods of using them. It would be a fatal 
mistake to confound deodorizera—which simply kill 
the odor of a disease—with disinfectants, which kill the 
germs of disease; and equally 0, to employ a powerful 
disinfectant in an ineffective way. 

Te is only wit} a.very few yearn that reliable re. 
+. 1s have beesxebbtained which show that these organ- 

+ can surely be killed. Quite recently, Dr. Stern. 
‘. gts fully proved that chlorine, nitrous acid gas, 

4 sulphurous acid gas are reliable disinfectants, in 
ne proportion of one volume of gas to one hundred of 
air, and that they destroy both kinds of infectious mat- 
ter of which we have spoken. 

He has also shown that carbolic acid, so much used 
in sick-rooms, disinfects only what it touches, and does 
not disinfect the air. Indeed, he has placed sixty-elght 
pounds of pure carbolic acid on the floor of a room 








her loved onc, almost unmoved, and was finally re- 
warded by finding him. 

He was pursed back to life, and subsequently became 
the husband of the heroic woman whom even the ter- 
rors of the battlefield could not keep from his side in 
his hour of great peril. 

‘The most touching part of the lady's narrative, which 
was inodestly related, with nothing in her tone and 
manner to show a consciouances of having done any- 
thing but a commonplace act, was the tribute she ps 
to the Union officers and eoldicrs with whom she came 
in contact. 

She had no words too cloquent to describe their chiv- 
alry and gentleness toward her, or their readiness even 
at such a time, when cverything was confusion, to give 
her all the assistance in their power. 


——_+—_—_ 


STYLE. 

Excellent advice ig proffered to young writers in the 
following extract from Good Words. The editor says, 
“Style of composition, though to some persons it 
comes naturally, doee not come to all. When I was 
young, an older and move experienced writer once said 
to me: 

“ ‘Never use two adjectives where one will do; never 
use an adjective atall where a noun will do. Avoid 
itallea, notes of exclamation, foreign words and quota- 
tions. ' Put full stops instead of colons; make your sen- 
tences as short and clear as you possibly can, andwhen- 
ever you thiuk you have written a particularly fine 
sentence, cut it out.’ 

“More valuable advice could not be given to any 
young author. It strikes at the root of that slip-shod 

jiterature of which we find so much nowadays, even in 

writers of genus. To these latter, indecd, it ts a 

greater temptation; their rapid, easy pen runs on as 

the fancy strikes, and they do not pause to consider 

eat: in a novel, asin a picture, breadth is indispensa- 
le. 

“Every part should be made subservient to the whole. 
You must have a foreground and a background, and a 
middle distance. If you persist in working up one 
character, or finishing up minutely one incident, your 
perspective will be destroyed, and your book become a 
mere collection of fragments, not a work of art at all. 
The true artist will always be ready to sacrificeany pet 
detail to the perfection of the whole.” 


SS 


AN UNEXPECTED REBUKE. 

It is more mortifying (perhaps) to find we have un- 
derrated a crazy person's sense, than to find we have 
taken a deaf person’s hearing for granted. The 
Springfleld Republican saye that among the inmates 
of a Western insane asylum is a man who is often per- 
fectly sensible, and when accosted at such times causes 
vieitors to wonder why he is confined there. 


This inmate entcred into conversation the other day 
with a caller whose dress proclaimed him a clergyman. 
Said the madman,— 

“Tt was too bad, was it not, the killing of Grant at 
Chicago?” 

“It was,” said the minister, who followed the ac- 
cepted custom of assenting to the statements of lunatics 
for peace’ sake. 

“Tlayes was assassinated at Cincinnati, was he not?” 
again asked the lunatic. 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman. 

‘And was not Queen Victoria murdered in her pal- 
ace?” 
To this query from the madman the clerical visitor 
once more mawered in the affirmative. 

The lunatic named one after another a dozen living 
royal personages, all of whom the clergyman was led 
to‘ndmit had been put out of the way. Finishing his 
catcchiam, the madman ujrned on the clergyman and 
said, fiercely. “Your dr ans yor arga ministor, 
but you are the worst liar4 ever met.” 


—-— 
THE TEAZEL. 


Our readers who never saw a teazel (spelt also teasel 
and teazle, and even tassel) can imagine a fir cone, or 
“swamp cat-tail,” ect all over with little stiff hooks. It 
is the burr (or tassel, or flower-head, or thistle-top) of 








dressing, that this use of it gave it its botanical name, 





twelve fect square and high, without killing the bacteria 
(vegetable organinms) in it. 
oe 


FOUND OUT. 

The London Globe preserves the following striking 
French anecdote—one of many illustrations of the max- 
im that “murder will out.” Providence pursues guilt, 
and will shape circumstances 60 as to expose it at last. 
It would be hard to find a more vivid example than this 
of detached evidence, accidentally pieced together, to 
convict a criminal. 


In the reign of Louls XIV., a brilliant abbé was one 
ofa large party who had assembled round the royal 
supper-table. ‘There were clever talkers, sharp dealers 
in epigram, ekilful band{ers of compliment and repar- 
tee. 


One lady, famous for her wit, being asked to name the 
three eights that gave her the greatest pleasure, replied, 
‘<A great general on a war-horse, a great preacher on 
a platform, and a great thief on a gallows.” 

The abbé added to the mirth of the evening by tell- 
ing the adventures of a gay and memorable career. 

“J remember,” he said, “very well the first penitent 
who came to my confessional. I was young then, and 
little accustomed to hear the secrets of Court life. It 
‘was a murderer, who told me the story of hie crime.” 

‘The abbé was pressed to tell the tale, or to give a 
clew to the culprit; but he kept a guarded and wary sl- 
lence. 

Presently in came one of the most trusty of the 
King’s favorites. 

“Ah, M. PAbbé," he aald, recognizing an old friend ; 
“gentlemen, I was the first penitent whom the abbé 
ever shrived, and I promise you, when I told him my 
story, he heard what astonished him !”” 

That night the nobleman was carried to the Bastile, 
and the evidence of a crime, committed thirty years 
before, was complete and the culprit detected. 
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SEEKING HER LOVER. 

‘The heroism of a woman, when stimulated by love 
for her betrothed, {s illustrated by the following incl- 
dent told in the Providence Press: ‘‘The lady wasa res- 
ident of Memphis, returning from a visit to Connecticut, 
and her nieces were to spend the winter with herJn the 
South. During the war she bad lived in the part of 
Kentucky through which we were riding, and Gen. 
Garfield had secn important military service in the 
same section.” 

She was young in 1861, and her lover had gone into 
the Confederate army. 

In one of the Kentucky battles he was deepereish 
‘wounded, and as the Confederates were defe |, he had 
to be left upon the field. 

Tiis swectheart, with a devotion which is the glor of 
her acx, accompanied only by a child, went to the field 
almost before the battle was over, to find and to 
save his life. 

She said that she had never attempted to describe the 
horrible scenes she witnessed upon that battlefield, al- 


dipsacus fullonum, or “fuller’s teasel.” 


However familiar to people who live in lands where 
the teazel is extensively grown, the fact may be, that 
the prickly heads of that plant are universally used to 
raise the nap on cloth, a multitude of persons in this 
country Pre ably never heard of it, and will be aston- 
ished to jearn in what enormous quantities the plant is 

jeed. 

In France alone six thousand acres of land are exclu- 
sively devoted to the cultivation of the teazel. French 
manufacturers use one million, five huodred thousand 
dollars’ worth of the prickly heads, and export sixty 
thousand tons of them, valued at two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. From forty-five millions to nincty- 
eight millions are produced in Austria, and England, 
Belgium, Poland and the Crimea. 

The prickles of the teazel have a small knob at the 
end, and this, mounted on an elastic stem, and sct with 

reat precision on the central spindle, affords a little 
frusb, ‘auch, it is said, as the utmost mechanical kill 
has never been able to rival, at all events at the same 
price.—New York Tribune. 


—_+—_—_. 
KEPT THINKING. 


‘What a young woman wrote to her lover shows that 
carelessnese as to the relation of clauses may give to 
letter an ambiguous meaning: 


“Your little birdie has been very, very sick,” she 
wrote to the young man. ‘It was some sort of nervous 
trouble, and the doctors said I should have perfect reat 
and quict, and that I must think of nothing—absolutely 
nothf{ng. ’ And so all the time, dear George, 1 thought 
constantly of you.” 

‘The young man read it over, and then read it through 
again very slowly, and putitin his pocket and went 
out under the silent stars, and kept thinking and think- 
ing and thinking. But he didn’t say anything. He 
only kept thinking. 

—+—_—_ 
A TRAVELLING DENTIST. 

The Australians are favored with a travelling dentist 
who engages to extract teeth without pain, and without 
the aid of chloroform or laughing gas; and this is the 
way he docs it: 


‘When a patient calls upon him for treatment, be 
places him in a chair and makes a fixture of him with 
straps and bands. Then he puts the forceps to the bad 
tooth and gives it a terrific jerk inward. 

“That,” he says, “is the way that Dr. Smith docs it.” 

He gives it another yank in the opposite direction, 
remarking, “And that Is the way that Dr. Jones goes to 
work.' 

By this time the tooth quite loose. With a gentle 

ull he forces it out, saylug, ‘‘But this is the way that 

do. Bead your, friends to me and I'll convince them 
of the superiority of my method.” 


ae 
A FUBRIER wishing to inform his customers that he 
recast their old furs, wound off his advertisement as 
follows: “N. B.—Capes, victorines, ctc., made up for 
ladies in fashionable styles, out of their own skins.” 


THOROUGHNESS.— Aunt Matilda—And do you stud: 





though they were stamped indelibly upon her memory. 
Her heart was strony and her purpose so determined 
that she walked among the dead and dying in search of 





geography, Jane? Janet—Geography? I should thi 
eetndeed! dunt Matida— Where's Glasgow? Janct 
—Glasgow? “Oh, we haven't got as far as that. We've 
only gol as far as Asia. 







Hbrsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A BRAIN RESTORER. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores the brain when 
worried by the wear and tear of an active business life. 
ee eg ie 
Taken Out of Bed. 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have to 
thank you for the great rclef received from your “Fa- 
vorlte Prescription.” My sickness had lasted seven years, 
one of which I was in bed, After taking one bottle I was 
able to be about the house. Respectfully, 

AMANDA K. Ennis, Fulton, Mich, (Com, 
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Halford Sauce the relish of the world for the table 
ofevery family. Sold by all grocer (Com. 


126 Mixes Foreign Stamps and Price-Lists for 
four 3c. stamps. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


SCRAP PICTURES, 10 Transfer Pictures, 0 
ten 8c, stamps. H. E. SL. 


Gem Chromos and 10 Advertising Cards for 
AYTON, Montpelicr, Vt. 
BARLOW'S The Family Wash Blue. 
For sale by Grocers, 


INOIGO BLUE D.8, WILTBERGER, Foes 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 
JAPAN CURIOS, 
or Paper Houses, Schools and Theatres. Send 8 three 
cent stamps. Sct of four 25 cents. Address 
LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING Co., 
17 ‘Temple Place, Boston, U. 


card 
RUT WEAR 
Ryman 

“BIRCH & 0G,, 88 Dey SUN. 
TNZEELIGENT AGENTS can earn 850 to 
8100 per week with the Walke Flexible Foun. 
tain Gold Pen. No atppin for Ink, Writes Four 
Days without re-tilling. On te men need apply. 
Address ALKE PEN M. FACTURING 
Hamilton, O., or 853 Broadway, Ne ‘ork. 


co. 
9, q! 18 useful 
BEATTY'S ORGANS Si 
sets ed! 1 5. 
Pianos $125 up. ga Dlustrated Catalogue FREE. 
BEATTY, Washingt 


D5 Choice Embossed Pletures 25 cts. 10 Fing 
2) Bets. ly Larve Decaleomanie 300 
Bets. 15 for Sill 5x7 Chromos 2 
prise Bouguet Xinas Cards 

1.50. mips taken, Catalogue free, 
WALLAC Dearborn St., Chicago. 


75 BARNEY & BERRY, 
BERRY, 


SCRAP BOOK P. Put up expr 

Collector mit Large Cl 

tising Card ns Complete In sets, em= 
bracing Gold, Sily ent bright colored Unts, 
fe. Piice by mall, po Address AETN 
CaRp Co Fulton St 


20 Beautiful Stops, BActarcs 

Carved WalnutCase, Scr. tor 
our Illustrated Catalogue. 
ives information which pr 
ects the purchaser and mak 

deceitimpossible 

Smith, 6 Ww. 


Gents, to canvass or 
rs this fall and selbou 
wv 
Gurfield, 10x12 inche Scents each, Send 50 
cents for samp! Hi 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 





the plant dipsacus; and so identified is it with cloth. |. 





MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, sampl 
material, styles of garments, with 
sent free upon application by mall. 
for mending sent with cach suit. 


POOLE & COo., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


WOOD SOLE, SHOES, 


utchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal; 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for circt nd price- 
list. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Boston, Mass, 


I@ |This article ts not only 
la fragrant and exquts- 
Ite cosmetic, but also 


speed! loves Sun= 


burn, 
Pimples si Sy 
Blotches, ete., leaving 


the skin’ soft and fair, 
at beanty 


erion, 

2 Sold by all drugetsts. 

BO cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., P: 


SNAKES AS LIFE DE: 


The loss of life in India due to the ravages of venomous 
snakes is almost incredible. Yet Consumption, which 18 
as wily and fatal as the deadliest Indian reptile, 1s wind- 
ing 1t8 colls around thousands of people while the vic~ 
tims are unconsclous of its presence. Dr, R. V. Plerce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery” must beused to cleanse the 
blood of the scrofulous impurities, for tubercular con- 
gumption is only a form of scrofulous dtsease. “Golden 
Medical Discovery” Is a soverelgn remedy for all forme 
of scrofuldus disvasc, or king’s-evil, such as tumors. 
white swellings, fever sores, scrofulous sore-cyes, as well 
as for other blood and skin diseases. By druggists. 


STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER 
AND KNEADER. 


of 
rices, 













Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough before baking where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TEMPLE CO., Sole Manufactur- 
ers and Gencral Agents, Hopedale, Mass, 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the publie for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or hindrance from labor, may be_coneulte 
office, 251 Broadway, on Mc 
Boston office 43 Milk 
day. His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases 
before and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts. 


MAHER & GROSH, "an5F eres" 


'y Razor Steel 
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Did you ever try the experiment of ordering your own 
and your boys’ clothes from New York? Ifnot, suppose 
you begin this fall by writing to us for samples and 
directions. State the boys’ ages and indicate your pre- 
ference for color and kind of material. A postal plainly 
addressed is all it requires; and should yon order, the 
goods are sent subject to return at our expense if not 
altogether satisfactory. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
487 Broadway, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


TW 
WD 
INS) 
Ze 


We have fi Jess than 150 of our well known Cone- 
Bearing “| STANDARD COLUMBIA " Bieyeles, ta 
46 and 48 ineh, half bright and painted, which we offer at 
the reduced price of $75.00 until they are sold. We 
have a few 50 inch full nickel, which ‘we will sell at 
$95.00. The bearings of these machines are so well 
made and hard 
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ed as to be remarkably easy ro 
the “thousands which are in use have 

reputation,” 1 kept clean and well lubricat 
frequently out-spin and out-coast_any other bearings 
and they are easily adjustable. This offer affords am 
opportunity to purchase good, serviceable, new bicycles 
at a bargain, white the lot lasts, Only these three sizes 
and two styles, and but a limited num are 40 offered, 
For catalogues aud particalars of other sizes and styles 
of Bicycles and Tricycies and thelr su; address 
with tlirce-cent stamp enclosed, pee 


iTHE POPE MF’G ©O., 


“G91 WASHINGTON STREET, 1 
BOSTON, MASS, 


TEXAS, 


ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Rail- 
roads in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM 
MIGRATION CO. 


‘Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepald, 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a 
change to a new country, please address 
J. N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager, 43 Broadway, New York. 
B. G. DUVAL, 
Secretary, Austin, Texas. 
Foreign Office:— WH. W. LANG, President, Leadenhall 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England. 
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Buying shoes for children’s wear 
with the A.S. T. Co. Black Tip 
upon them means just this: shoe 
bills reduced one-half, and perfect 
at the toe until the shoe is worn 
out. Parents can prove this by 
giving them a trial. Trade-mark 
&S7.c) On front of every Tip. 





~ GOOD MUSIC, _ 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 cents. We 
wish to place our music In every home, and will send 40 
Pieces Including the, yooal gems from the Comite 0} 
of OLIVETYE, THE MASCOT snd BILLT 
TAXLOR, now gil the rage everywhere; tosetber wl 
Folkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Bongs. etc.. and all for 20cts, 

on 


anteed,. Postage stamps taken. 
» HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Bee Boston, Mass, 





MONRO! 
POCKET GUTLERY, Wit mat tuitecxact soot out tbiaie toi 


2 bade. 50c.; heavy 2 blade, 6s,: 
extra heary 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady's 1 blade, Fe.; 
2 dlade, 50c.; Gent's 2 blade pen, 
750, ;8blade, $1: sample of hand- 


forged Butcher Knife, € inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every bisde 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
{feoftor flawy. Illusé. list from 
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URhi During the year past the subscription list of the Companicn has 
eached more than two hundred thousand names. We are grate- 
ul for this generous confidence in the paper, and for its increased 
upport. As a return, we have spared no effort to present an An- 
4ouncement of new features for 1882 that shall represent the best 
bility in entertaining literature, and the results of the most suc- 
essful experience in art, science and practical industry. 








Its Serial Stories. 


‘These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. Several of the Stories 
Jill Mustrate topics that are engaging public attention. 


\ Serial Story. Illustrated, . . . By W. D. Howells. 
A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated, By J. T. Trowbridge. 
An English Story. IJllustrated, . . By Willlam Black. 
Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins’, 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
‘our Nights Amc ang Nihilists, By a Writer in Russia. 
England Taverns, By Rose Terry Cooke. 
stories of Successful Business Men, .- By James Parton. 
By E. A. Kingman. 
itoriea of Old District Schools, * . By E.R. Pratt. 
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its Stories of Adventure. 


ARBMnetdents of Frontier Life and Adventure inthe West; in Afri- 
aes ca; in Australia; in Greenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia ; 
ARO: in New Zealand; on the Ocean. Fully illustrated. 
‘\ Pioneer School Mistress in the Far West : Her experiences— 
musing, often thrilling—related to hor Eastern friends. 
By Adeline Hall. 
.08t in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American 
“Wilderness; A Six Weeks’ Flight Among the Cannibals. Illustrated. 
By H. 8. Dearborn, C. E. 
ers of a Linesman’s Life: Guarding a Telegraph Wire in Suma- 
‘tra. Illustrated. By Lieut. Grinnell. 
m Recent Battle-Flelds. Illustrated. By Archibald Forbes. 
\ Story of South Africa. A Serial Story. Illustrated. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Nolsody’s Boys. A Serial Story. Illustrated. By C. A. Stephens. 


ue Amusing and Practical. 


.The Pigmies of s Nether World.—Some very graphic stories, 
~woven of so strange & unison of facts and probabilities, that we predict 
or them both the entertainment and wonder of our readers. 

By Henry M. Frost. 
Himats for Debating Clubs.—A paper both practical and entertain- 
ing,—in connection with which the Companion will offer a gift of books 
An the hope that it may prove the nucleus for a Society Library. 
By Prof. A. F. Chase. 
Nid ‘Nmming Children.—An amusing and instructive series of papers of 
peculiar interest In the household, giving the usages and the rites which 
attend the naming of children in various lands, By Fred Karsner. 

; Walking.—Who are benefited by it, What localities in the United Btates 

"are best adapted for walks in vacation seasons. 

By Bertha Von Hillern. 
A Backwoods Boy's Struggle for College. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 








ioe Ulustrated Travel. 
Wm ina.— Incidenta and facts connected with ten years of official residence 
fo China; in which personal adventures, incidents of social Intercourse 
with the people; and detailed views of every-day life in China will 
begiven. By Hon. Chester Holoombe, U. 8. Legation, Pekin. 
“Mamussia.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given in 
4 ploturesque and striking series of articles, The author has been sent 
to Russia by the Companion especially for this purpose. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 
MEE erico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the mountains of Mexico, by one 
who is travelling in those parts for Scientific Societies. 

By Fred A. Ober. 

Ge smrcece.—Recollections of Athens; views of the Royal Court 
By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
@ mong the Pueblo Indians. By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace. 
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| Photography, as an Occupation for Lads. 


Very Valuable Articles. 


The Ministers who directed the English Government during the Revo- 
Jution, 5 ww wet By E. P. Whipple. 
The Beginning of Great Industries, and the Founding of Great 
Newspapers, . 2. 1 ee By James Parton. 
Life Scenes, asa Clergyman sees them, 
By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
By the late J. T. Fields. 


Success and Failure in Life, 
Other Recollections of Authors, 
Charles Kingsley's School and College Life, | By E.P. Whipple. 
Diseases of the Hip and Spine in Children, . By a Specialist. 
Recollections of the Times of the Great Debates in Congress, 
By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
Natural Wonders of the South, Pre-Iistoric Mounds, Floating Islands, 
Phosphate Deposits, Bat Caves, Honey Caves, etc., 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Articles on Home Education for Working People: What 
books to study at home—A course of Home Reading—The Books Es- 
sential to Intelligence—Why Read Poetry? What Poetry is Essential 
to Common Intelligence—A list of Books that all should read. 
By S. E. Pierce. 


The Companion's Writers. 


Henry W. Longfellow, Fred A. Ober, ~ 
John’ G. Whittier, Edward King, 

W. D. Howells, Mrs. E, M. Atmes, 

E. P. Whipple, George B. Griffin, 

J. T. Trowbridge, J. D. Chaplin 
William Black, George P. Lathrop, 
Canon Farrar, Charles Barnard, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Margaret E. Sangster, 
James Parton, Harriet M. Kimball, 





Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sarah D. Clark, 
Louixe Chandler Moulton, Dinah Marie Craik, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lucy Larcom, 

Mrs. Jesnie Benton Fremont, Edgar Fawcett, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Nora Perry, 


Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Marie B. Williams, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
Frances M. Peard, 

Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Marion Harland, 

Prof. Richard A. Proctor, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace, Archibald Forbes, 
George M. Towle, Esq., Mary N. Prescott, 
Col. Paul H. Hayne, M. B. C. Slade, 


Julia C. R."Dorr, 
Rev. Theron Brown, 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
Annie A. Preston, 
Rev. Charles Thwing, 
Theo.lore R. Jeunes, 
G. H. Coomer, 

Sarah P. Brigham, 
Celia Thaxter, 








Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, Rideing, 
Prof, Luigi Monti, Anna B. Averill, 
“HOH,” M. F. Butts, 

Mary A. Denison, C. B. LeRow, 


“Ruth Chesterfield,” 
“Charles Craddock,” 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


Useful Articles on Home Industries. 
Articles upon Fancy Work, Embroidery in Crewels and in Silk, 
Appliqué Work, Lace Work, Novelties of Knitting and Crochet Work, 
‘ By Annie E. Ramsey. 


Training for Nurses as Physicians’ Assistants. A new profession for 
women. By a Trained: Nurse, Mass. Gen. Hospital. 


ete. : eal sr ceed ee OS 


Ways by which Girls may Earn Money at Home. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


How to Prepare Inexpensive, but Appetizing, Food for the Table. 
By Miss Parloa. 
The Raising of Household Pets for the Market. 
By Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels. 
The Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by the most 
qualified pens, and all current topics will be treated clearly and 
fundamentally. 





The Children’s Column will be under the same popular , 


management as for the last fifteen years, and the Prize depart- 
ment will be more liberal than ever. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of November 
and December, and sends us 81.75, we will send the Com- 
panion from the time the subscription is given free to 
January Ist, 1882, and a full year’s subscription from that 
date. 


By an Expert. 


PRESENTS 


To Subscribers to the Companion! 


250 Watches! 
One Thousand Dollars in Cash. 


A Henry F. Miller Piano 


axp 


Estey Cabinet Organ. 
50 Lockets and 50 Pocket Knives. 


355 Cifts Given in All! 


These Presents will be given to the three hundred and 
fifty-five subscribers who secure the three hundred and fifty-five 
largest numbers of names between Nov. 1, 1881, and July 1, 1882, 
no matter which of the Premiums or Commissions they may re- 
ceive for their new subscribers. 


1 Henry F. Miller Square Piano, List... 
1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash. 
1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash 
1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash. 
Estey Cabinet Organ, List. 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price 
1 American Gold Watch, price. 
1 American Gold Watch, “ 
1 American Gold Watch, “ 
1 American Gold Watch, 
1 American Gold Watch, “ . 
1 American Silver Watch, “ 
1 American Silver Watch,“ . 
1 American Silver Watch,“ . : 
240 American Silver Watches, price of each 812 
50 Lockets. No. 9. (See description on page 392 of this litt). Each..@3 
80 Pocket Knives. (See description on page 387.) Each.. 































The Presents Above Offered 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


On the next page the names are given of those subscribers to the CoMPAN- 
10x who obtained the largest number of new names last year, or up to July, 
1881. The lowest number of new names that secured a present was 9. The 
number that secured the largest present, or $500 in cash, was 843. 


Conditions 
Under which the Presents are Given. 


In competing for a Present, you must act for the ComPaxioy alone, 
and not for any other paper, unless you find a person who wiahes to take, in 
connection with the CoMPANION, one of the papers we offer on our club list ; 
in that case you can take his name and send it to us for the two papers. 


These Presents will not be given to Newspaper Club 
Agents, but to regular subscribers who work solely for the Compaxiow, de- 
voting special time, or intervals of time, to this kind of work. 


A Transfer of the paper from one member of the family to an- 
other member of the same family will not-be received as a new subscription. 
Persons who obtain such subscriptions, and send them to us as new names, 
cannot have Premiums. 


Each new name sent must be that of « person whom you have in- 
duced to take the paper, and to pay $1.75 for it. We shall not give you 
credit for any names to whom you may have given the paper, in order to 
inerease your list. 

The full price of $1.75 must be paid you by the new subscriber 
whose name you send. Ifa less price is pald you, we shall not give you 
credit for the name. 


No name will be taken by us that has been obtained by a News- 
paper Club Agent, and given you to put on your list. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No.Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent, 








Last Year’s Presents! 


WHO RECEIVED THEM! 


We give the names of the 255 Subscribers who received 
Presents last year ending July 1, 1881, for obtaining 
the largest number of new subscribers, together with 
the number of new subscribers obtained by each. 


. Five Hundred Dollars. 
W. F. Carpenter, Foxboro’, Mass.......c0c005 cesssseseeeeseeees esses AS 
Miller Grand Piano. 
J.C. Phillips, Bessemer's Depot, N.Y. 
Three Hundred Dollars. 
J.T. Davidson, Warsaw, N.Y ..eccceceeeeeeeeeee 
Two Hundred Dollars. 


tee ceesceceneceeecesssecenseel lO. 





seeeee coseseeeLl® 











Harry Connor, Kentland, Ind... peeereerete 
J. Estey & Co. Organ. . 

L. A, Stockwell, Cloverdale, Ind ....sssseseesssseseesceesecteseeeeeee eT 
American Gold Watch, $150. 

J.B, Ladd, Pueblo, Colorado ....... «+. been ee reeseeeeeedB 






American Gold Watch, $125. 

Charlie Hamilton, Chebeague Island, Mi 

American Gold Watch, 

T. B. Carpenter, Foxboro’, Mass....... ceases ey i220 
American Gold Watch, (Open Fact) 875. 

Paul Prentiss, Celina, Obio.... . 

American Gold Watch, $60. 


+67 


oEeereererererr. | 

















G. 0. Farnham, W. Cornwall, Vt..10 
Mrs. M, A. Glase, Del Rio, Texas ..10 
Zena Guardia, Tyler, Texas......01 
Lucy V. Groves, Yarmouth, Me 
Chas. G. Hardy, Oakland, Cal. 
7 C. Hoag, Roxbury, Mass.. 
@. W. Handsaker, Dexter, Oreg. 
Clarence Hutchinson, Denver, Ind. Bt 
B. Ison, Oakland, Md... 
Mary J: Kelly, Minburn, la 
A. M. Kellogg, Oregon, Mo. 
G. J. Lyman, Greenwich, Mass. 
Asa Marshall’ Bristol, N.Y. 
Chas. H, Miller, Ladoga, Ind. 
Mattle MicMoans, Andrew, I 
Tom H. McNeill, Burdette, Me 
Sarah J. McReynolds, Saybrook, Til.10 
A. McMurray, Vietory"s Mills, N.¥.10 
C. A, Nadelhoffer, Napersville, 111-10 
G. Clar. Nichols, Wahpeton, Dak “10 
Thos. orey, Botton, Mass... 
Willard C. Parker, Union, Mic 
William F. Pillsbury , Biddeford, Me. io 
Seth H. Rogers, Pendleton, Ind... 
Eagar A. Seaver, Unique, Ia......10 
Warren i. Smith, Ypsilanti, Mich -10 
Harry P. Sackett, Alameda, Cal. ..10 
Theo, Strawn, Ottawa, Ill. 
Geo. Tremaine, Hinsdale, Mass. 
M. M. Tribbett, Kerrs Creek, V: 
Elsio M. Williamson, Bellefontaine, ‘ 
19 


0... 
A. H. Welch, Topeka, Kans 
Fanny Danforth, Pittsburg, Texas. 10 
Eddie W. Clark,’ Oberlin, Ohio. . 
BE. me Sprague, Rattle Creek, Mich 1D 

jerce, Traer, Iowa. 10 













































W. Ny 
0 Leslie M. Davis, No. ‘Eaton, 0. 


W, 1 Armstrong, Virginia © 
OV eons 

8. Limsie Shaw, West Brighton, N. ¥ 
W. H. Rowe, Auburn, 

Mary A. Cady, No. Bend, Pa. 
FE. Meech, blinourl Valle 
B. F. Gates, New London, ¢ 
Geo. Rowles, Greensburg, 0 
John Coder, Dawson, Pa... 
E. B, Jordan, So. Braintree, Mass, 
J. Greenwood, San Francisco, Cal. 
P.O. Perriway, Gloucester, Muss 
Addie B. Eden, N. ¥.... 
Hattie Cason, Pine Bluf, Ark 
G, H. Gates, Menomonie, Wis. 
Lixsie De Blois, Arlington, Mass 
FE, W. Thompeon, Brookiyn, N.Y. 
F.D. Perkins, Rome, N. ¥. 
Bennie Bundy, Sabina, 0 
N. Sherman, Piper City, lil 
Chris. Harrison, Roslindale, Mans. 
Walter A. Choate, Aurora, Tex... 
Etta Cooper, Mooresville, Tad 
Viola M. Boley, Mandon, Dak 
Newman Sabin, Berea, Ohio.. 
Frank Martin, Plainfield, N. J... 
Morris L. Messer, 80. Charlestown, 





eo coweo ee ccecurocennensoiemebewc 











Ta. 











































T. G. Travis, Moweaqua, Ill 
0, F. Peterson, Keokuk, Ia. 
Mrs HP. Palrehild, Sherbura, 
wary Dann, Ridgefield, Ct 

0. nter, So. Sudbury, 














L. A. Wiley, Wakefield, Mass ...........06. sddvatevesacevesses 5B 
American Gold Watch, 850. 

Faith Helmer, 160 Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill..........0001 secseeeeeee A 
American Gold Watch, $40. 

J. E. Biss, No. Fairfield, Oblo .....06 ceeseseesscecceee, seeseeesseceee oA 





American Silver Watch, $30. 


Harriet N. Brown, Ea. Toledo, Ohio...-..+..-++.+ 
American Silver Watch, 


Rey. M. C. Smith, Princeton, Ill. 


American Silver Watch, 
Frod A. Brown, 1213 Hall St., Elmira, 


S25. 








Nu Yacscccscscccccertcceecees 





240 Silver Watches, $12 each. 














Mrs. $.M. Lackey, Prov., R. I.....88 
Ui. C, Landon, Frenehtown, N. J..81 
Johan P. Rowe, Oshkosh, Wis....-.80 
H. B, McCreary, Utica, N. ¥..00+038 
Chas. A. Pangborn, Onarga, IL...28 
IL. H. Powell, Jonis, Mich 2B 
GA Thomas, Toulon, Th... 2.28 
Sara M. Weaver, Toledo, Ohio z 





J. L Carnes, Woodhull, Til... 
Ties. Le Jouaaton, Vourgetowa, 0.28 
Fred K. Tibbitts, Fayetteville, N.Y. 25 
J. West, Sit, Auburn, Mass.” 
Howard Brown, Keswick, lowa- 
HD. Bolles, Denver, Ill... 
T. Levingston, Martinsville, Wis.-.22 
Jas. A. Dewhirst, Wilsonburg, IN.-21 
‘A C. Passmore, Whipple, Iowa... 21 
Mrs. D. P, Roberts, Dunkirk, N. ¥.20 
Walter L. Thomas, Smithfield, N. 
L. M. Cox, Portland, Oregon. 
N. A Cushman, Taunton, Mass 
If. M. Fletcher, No. Newport, N. 
Rev. T. W Smith, Union, 8, 
Jobnnie Btraley, Atkinson, I! 
©. A. Denell, Marshalltown, 1 
Rildie Hartmus, Salem, 0: 
T. M. Merrill, Cumberland, 
Mr. M. B. Rich, Modesto, Cal 
Chas. L Sanford, Bonus, fll. 
Merle Taylor, Red Oaks, Ia. 
Jas. A, Walsh, Merrimac, N. 
Perey W. Giddings, Denver, C 
Etta L. Johnson, Tyringham, M: 
Chas, S. LaForge, Rockford, Il. 
Mrz. E, D. Poebles, Berea, Obio 
W. R. Williams, B. Middleton, Wi 
W. A. Workman, Greencastle, In 
Mary E. Axtell, Pike Run, Pa. 
Vrank F. Bray, Sedalia, Mo 
C.L, Buxton, No. Branch, 
Arthur B. Carter, Lawrence, Mass 
Henry R. Dakin, Boquel, Cal 
Joseph A, Dyer, Kellogg, 1a 
Charlie Hatch, Bloomington, Wis. 
_ Burditt D. Hotchkiss, Riceville, Pa. “38 








































Frank W. North, Auburn, M 
H. M. Pendleton, Wayland, Mass. 
John M. Stanley, San Jacinto, Ind. 16 
Mary M. Sherman, Rigen 











Martha J. Weaver, Ellisville, 16 

Eva Tuck, Magnolia, Mass ne 
Geo. W. Baker, Madison, N. ¥...-15 

Howard B, Bulstt, Greong, N. Y..38 


Minnie Fifield, Perry, lll. 
Bd. Goodspeed, Winfield, ia 
Ella M. Jaques, Marseilles, 11) 
A. Ludewig, Alpena, Mich. 
©. G. Lockwood, Pt.’ Jervis, N. ¥. 
Hattie 8. Morrill, Harvard, Neb. 
J. K. McDonald, Parkville, Mo. 
G. Sidney Smith, 8t. Paul, "Minn, 
A. Stephens, Saiom, 01 

J. W. Teeters, Bunker i, mW 
Willie Converse, Columbus, 0. 
Laura R, Foote, Lodi, ee 
Eva G. Keeney, Blossbi 





Clarke Osmond, C Chardon, 6. gait 
Har: Di, 2 
Lissie E, Rolls Vunerie Ne ‘I 





Mrs. A. B Ross, Denver, Col 14 
John Steine, Crystal City, Mo.....14 
Geo. H. Tucker, Brunswick, Me...14 


Harry Ash, Preemption, Til. 
Charile Bliss, Hermon, if. 
Geo. & H. G. Bilble, Anoks, Minn. 
Lewis Beli, W. Richfield, 0. 

G. P. Cary, Coventry, N. Y. 
Wm, leary Cook, Jersey vilie, i 
John Campbell, Traer, 

‘A. 8. Crandall, Blkland, Pa, 
John W. . Dunzing, D yunnigan, Cal. 2 
Geo. A. DoLong, Philo, Ill. li 
UB. Fairbanks, 80. Cornish, N.H..18 
Harry A. Hoay, Tract, Ia. 

Badie J. Howe, Clarence, N. ¥. 
H.D. er, Walton, Kans... --18 
La. ‘Hart, Phila., Pal3 
J. W. Kelooy, Shenandoah, Ea, «013 























3 HL. G. Weese, Huntingdor 


rg, Vt. 
20 Chester H. Britton, Carlisic, Iowa. B 





15 J. Ledbetter, Old Round Rock, Tex.11 


8 Mary bos 
18 A, M. Everett, ‘Kingston, 
i Palia, Noi 


Clara Mathews, Paw Paw, Mich. 
T. Montgomery, Lincoln, Tenn....13 
Anna Montgomery, Molino, Teun. 13 
Emma G. Osgood, Blue Hill, Me. ..13 
HLT. Patan M Maine, Minn.......13 
MB & J. D. Porter, Owensdale, 
Melvin E. Quint, Guthrie, 
A. W. Sikking, Bs. St. Louis, Ii 
Charlie Sparr, Fairfeld, 1a. 
Calvin Stanley, Danville, Ind. 
Coss, Howard Thomas, _ Sutro, Nev. 

ind. 
C. L. Wilder, Tekonsha, Mich. - 
M.A. Alley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lizsie Allen, Monrovia, Ind. 
Anna E. Burns, Washburn, II 
C. Anson Buker, Enosbu: 





















Harry H. Blair, Louisville, Miss 
Thos. Croxton, Huntsville, Ill 
Jas. L. Fish, Vineland, N. J 
E, B. Forwood, Vans Valiey, 0... 
Walter M. Grant Edenville, a... 12 
8. A. jew Baltimore, 

















Mrs.G 5 , 
Geo, MoNeill, Huntingdon, Tenn. . 
Fred Oathout, Luana, Ia. 

Robt. L, Parks, Russell 
Wille A. Rhoades, Hubbardsvi 









Cal. 
Robbie Blake, Buchanan, Mich. 
Willie T. Cratoher, Frankfort, Ky..11 
A. C. Eggleston, New Haven, Coon.11 
C. H. Fletcher, No. Newport,N. H. 4 
E. W. Goodrich, Braidwood, T....1 

R. E. Hieronymus, Atlanta, Ill. a 
F. E. Hastings, 8t. Louis, Mich....11 
Joe E. Hubbard, Crow River, Minn 11 
¥.B. Holcomb, frumansburg, N. Y 11 
Lewis Jackman, Sherman Mills, Me.11 
John L. Kelly, Dubuque, Ia.......11 








Geo. W. Lindsay, Milwaukee, Wis.11 
Hiram Il MeDonough, Castle han- 
a. WO Neal, Ropubite, Mov. 
Chas. B. Patterson, Lombard, i 
Chas. Putnam, Petaluma, Cal,. 
W. W. Thompson, Downey, 
Hoary E, Torlinsow, Claxinday ia. i 
¥. B. Willams, Alexandria, 0......11 
Harrie A, Wiley, Central City, Col. 2 
J.T, Black, Knox, Pa.......+-.+ 
Lewis B. Carson, Brairieton, ied 
Harvey Turner, Corslog, Tome, a 
Arden E. Bangs. B, Elmore, Vt. 
Mabel Bulag, ‘Onawa Clty, Ia. 30 
Vick Boynton, Strawberry Pt., Is..10 
Beasie Beach, Chicago, Ili........ 10 
W. R. R. Birks, Marshalltown, Ia. .10 
Isadore Costen, Sunbury, N. Ge ---10 
‘Wa. Chadeayne, Cornwall, N. ¥ ..10 
Chas. W. Close, Kane, IM svsvesecel 10 
Walter F. Dickson, Tabie Bluff, Cal 
ugherty, Greentown, 0. 10 
Claire Deuman, Scottville, N. Y...10 

















M. Addie Bmery, Gt. +10 
bi adler Nee Martinsburg 
G. H. Fletcher No ergot 


Eugene Funk, Shirley, 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHO WISH TO GET 


New Subscribers 


To the Companion. 





HOW TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you wish to secure some of the valuable presents and pre- 
miums offered in this list, please read the following :— 

Ist. Send to us fire three-cent stamps and we will send you 
by mail a package of the Compaxioxs to be used as specimens. 
We will also send you a pamphict, “How to get New Sub- 
scribers,” and two Floral Announcements, like the ones we sent 
you by mail Oct. 20th. 

2nd. Make a list of the familics in your vicinity who are not 
subscribers to the CoMPANION, but whom you think ought to 
take it. 

8rd. Before calling read this pamphlet very carefully. 
special attention to what is said on pages 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

4th. Now begin in a systematic manner to visit each family, 
When you call, hand the futher or mother one or two copies of 
the Companion. Say that you wish to leave the papers for the 
family to read; that you enjoy reading the Companion very 
much, for it is very entertaining and instructive, and you are sure 
that both young persons and old will like it. Also leave one of 
the Floral Announcements. Ask them to read over carefully 
the list of ComPaNion writers. Say you will call again in a few 
days, and you hope the papers will be enjoyed so much that 
some one of the family will want to subscribe for it. 

Sth. In this way call on cach family you have on your list. 

6th. If the family is not ready to subscribe when you make 
your second call, offer to leave another copy of the paper and 
call again. 

7th. By faithfully following out this plan, you can hardly fail 
to secure a number of new subscribers, and thus obtain a Pre- 
mium and a Present. 


Pay 


To whom Premiums are Civen. 


The Premiums are offered only to subscribers to the Companion. 

They are not offered to persons who do not now take the paper to 
Juduce tham to subscribe for it. 

They are offered only to subscribers to the paper, to induce them to 
obtain new names for its subscription list —and they are given to pay for 
the time spent in getting these new names. 

No Person sending his own name asa new subscriber to the paper can 
have a Premium for it. 

If auy Person will first subscribe for the paper, and then use his time 
and influence to obtain other new names, he will then be entitled to premiums 
for as many as he may send us. 

Bemember that a transfer from one member of s family to another 
member in the same family Is not considered a new subscription. 


To Those who Obtain New Names. 


Send your new names as you get them. Always send the payment for 
each subscription with the name. We do not receive a new subscription 
unless payment is made in advance. 

You can send for a Premium for each new subscriber as you send us 
the names, or you can complete your list and then select your premiums, as 
you may prefer. 

If you send for your Premiums after your list is completed, be sure 
and send us the name and addrees of each new subscriber you have sent, 80 
that we may soo if they all have been received by us, and been entered upon 


our books correctly. 


-10| Specimen copies of the Companton, Circulars, Gards or Premium 


List, will be sent, if you wish them as aids in getting new names. 
Subscriptions to the Companton cen commence at any time during 





the year. 


How to Write 
Your Letters to the Companion, 


Three things should always be stated by a subsoriber who sends mony, 
letter to the Companion : 
1, The amount of moncy enclosed in the letter. 


2. The name of the subscriber who sends the money to pay his sehoyin 
should be written in full and very plain. oe 


8. The name of the Post-Offce and of the State to which the paper, 
should invariably be given. oe 
For example: — Suppose Walter Lawrence, of Knoxrille, Ohio, wits: 
tend one dollar and seventy-five cents to pay in advance for his Compasic:, | 
heise bright lad, and his father tells him to write ina business way, be rilix- 


bis letter somewhat like this: 
Knoztille, Ohiv, (rt.1, 1) 
Gents : Enclosed is one dollar and seventy-five cents to renew suleerjicc : 
Youth’s Companion, sent to Maller Lawrence, Knoxville Poat Office, Ohi: 


Yours, &c., Wart Lirtisa 
To Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mans. 
If he wishes to send one or more new subscribers, he should writeis 1, 


‘norville, Ohto, Oct. |, |x: 





Gexts : — 1 enclose seven dollars for the Youth 's Companion, to be ereiza 
as follows : 
Walter Lawrence, Knoxville, Ohio, Old Subscriber, ay 
Aaron Stacy, Cambridge, Mass., New Subscriber, 13 
Thomas A. Fogg, Somerville, Mass., New Subscriber, ies 
George C. Went, ‘Norfolk, Conn., New Subscriber, 1 


Yor Premiums I want “Package No. 1°" —a Pocket Knife and 1 Bess, 
Pencil. Postage Stamps enclosed. 
Yours, &., 
To Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Water Lawn, 


How to Send Money by Mail. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office from which you tt: 
your paper, when you write to the Publishers to pey for the Compania, 
for any other purpose. We cannot find your name on our books unles jy, 
do this. 

When you wish the paper stopped, notify us by letter. Be my 
and do this, and thus save yourself and us annoyance. Of cour sua ¥: 
also be sure that all arrearages are paid. 

In sending money, checks on Boston, New York or Philadelphia, ai 
payable to the order of Perry Mason & Co., are best for large sums. 

Post-Office Money Orders can be obtained in all city post-office, u:: 
in many of the large towns. Their cost is slight, and the money iv sun» 
come safely. 

When a Post-Office Money Order cannot be obtained, put the amount of mes 
you wish to send in your letter, and take it to the post-office, and tei i» 
Postmaster you winh It Registered. Buy the stamps for the registry f» 
and put them and your postage stamp upon the letter yourd! Erm 
Postmaster is obliged to register a letter if requested to do 90, and w pri 
Ais receipt for the letter. 


BRECAPITULATION. @ 


1, Give name of Post-Ofice. 
2. Notify by letter whenever you wish the paper stopped. 
3. Send Money by Post-Office Money Order, if possible. 


Attention. 


Transfer of subscriptions from one to another member of 
the same tamily. 

If m boy or girl in a family has received the Companion this year, soit # 
decided that the paper shall come next year in the name of a brother or +t 
in the same family, or in the name of any other member, it must be reart- 
bered that this is 

Only a transfer and not a new subscription. 
We cannot allow a Premium for it. 


Postage Stamps 


will NOT be Received in Payment for your Subseriptios. 
If sent, they will be returned to the person sending them. 


Delays in Receiving Premiums. 


It is our custom to forward all goods on the same day of the receipt of us 
order. 

If the goods which you have ordered are not received by retura cf m. 
or express, do not feel unduly anxious, or at once write as ti: 
your goods have not been received. Wait patiently and if goods do >< 
reach you within twelve or fifteen days, write us, stating the exact date 
of your letter to us. Also mention the goods you ordered, 
whether they were ordered as premiums or sales. State how !:: 
forwarded the money, whether by P. O. Order, Registered Letter. 
or Bank Check. 

Occasionally we find that goods will go cheaper and more sefsly by 
press than by mail. Always inquire at express office if you do net fai 
them, at the post-office. 





Registering Coods. 


On receipt of 10 cts. extra we will register all goods which arr © 
‘be sent by mail. We recommend this, as it makes the safe arrival of 17" 
goods doubly sure. State in your loter that the extra 10 cents enclooed 2 


for registering. 





Stamps for a Reply. 


We are always pleased to answer inquiries of any kind from oar sth 
scribers. Our correspondence is now so very large, we kindly some 
that you inclose » postage stamp when you wish a reply. 





TERMS: 


Yearly subscription to the Compasio: £1 7% in advance, whieh * 
cludes the payment of the postage by the Publishers. 

Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who sends his own name,tn 
of & NEW suzscainan, can have the two copies for 3, in advance. 











No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








PREMIUM LIST. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
Articles Offered for Sale. 


Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, but 


may wish to purchase articles offered in the accom-| 


panying List, can have them at the prices named as the 
value of each Premium. 

The Premiums are all of them carefully selected, and of 
the very best quality for the prices given. We keep them 
for sale throughout the year. Purchasers can therefore 
ebtain them at any time. The postage will be paid by us 
on all articles purchased. Preserve this List for future 
reference. 








Premiums 


[Copyrighted 1881, Perry Mason & Co.] 


Offered for New Subscribers to the Companion 
For 1881 and 1882. 


‘These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new 
subsoribers, not te mow uubectibers: b: 

‘O person seni is Own name as Til 
receive a eromiam ‘or it ec F - me aupecniver a 
Any person, er subs ing for the Companion an 
Paying the full subscription price, can then vecolve pre- 

maiums for all the new subscribers he may send us. 


POSTAGE. 





Young Trail Hunter's Series. ach given for one new name. 
The Young Trail Hunters. Crossing the Quicksands. 


‘Two books ofadventure for boys, by Samuel Woodworth Comens. They 
are full of thrilling encounters with the fierce Indians of the Southwest ; of 
fights with grizalies ; descriptions of hunting; of life on the stock ranches. 
There are also many vivid details given of the rough, exciting, every-day life 
of the scout and the pioneer. Illustrated, Either book given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer either one for sale, postage paid by us, for #125, The set for $2. 


Aboard the Mavis. Given for one new name. 


This book is hy the author 
of “Yule Log.” In this book 
it is told how five boys and five 
girls cruise in the schooner 
“Mavis? about the east end 
of Long Island Sound, and 
how, In addition to sundry 
good times, they learn of the 
early history of their country. 
Theillustrations are numerous, 
the subjects embracing battle 
Scones on sea and land—Indians, storms, sea-shore, forest, escapes and por- 
traits. Many of the illustrations are full-page and such as will please 
both old and young. The thrilling adventures of many of the early Revo- 
lutionary heroes occupy a large portion of the volume. The cover is printed 
in gold and black and other colors. We give it for only one new name, 
Postage and packing, 24 cts. We offer it for sale, including the 
payment of postage by us, for 81.50. Two copies at $2.25. 


Drifting Round the World. Given for only one new name, and 15 
cts, additional. 


This was one of the great books 








' Familiar Friends. Given for one new name. 


This is another intensely inter= 
esting and instructive book. The 
cover is printed in beautiful colors. 
The book contains thirty-five full- 
page illustrations and 134 smaller 
cuts, enlivening the stories of cats 
and kittens, sheep and lambs, of |/ 
dogs both small and great, of don- 
keys, rabbits, fowl, monkeys, mica 
and thelr curious pranks, of boys? 
great favorites, the horses, ponies 
and brown-eyed cows, and of birds 
that fill the summer air with mer 
, TY songs. 
| The book will be vary intorest- 
‘ing and fnstructive reading to 
‘those who love these familiar 
friends. The pictures are large |/ 
and life-like. Given for one new 
|name. Postage and packing, 21 cts, We offer it for sale, postage 
| paid, for $1.25. 


' 
| Elijah Kelfogg’s Books for Boys. 24 volumes. Cloth bound. 
Illustrated. Any one book given for one now name. Postage and 
packing, 9 ots. We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
| We know of no author who excels Mr. Kellogg in writing interesting and 
| helpful books for boys, The 24 volumes are divided into 4 sets of 6 volumes 
‘each. Each book in the set is complete of itself. 

Set No. 1. Elm Island Stories, First vol., Lion Ben of Elm 
Island, This story combines the attractions of Robinson Crusoe, with © 
moral far superior. The scenes are located on the coast of Maine just after 
the Revolutionary war, and are full of incident and adventure. 





\ Dense S&S ‘< ta of last year, Bize 914x634 in. Its Set No. 2. Forest Glen Series. First vol., Sowed by the Wind, H 
for the Postage on your Premium: Pe OT Postage to pay | covers are elegantly illuminated, or @ Poor Boy’s Fortune, This book gives the story of the manly struggle of a ! 
We cannot agree to forward the Premiums, unless the | “on'ains 384 pages, 200 illustra- | boy up through poverty and adverse circumstances to a good home, earned l 
Postage is sent. tions, and the account of a boy’s || by himself. 7 
the Baa articles purchased, that are sent by mail, we pay | adventure by seaand land “Around Set No. 3. Pleasant Cove Series. First vol., Arthur Brown, the | 
the World.” Young Captain, This story illustrates the virtue of gratitude. It is full of ' 
The hero ships on a Cape Ann exciting adventure. 
Books for Boys. schooner, bound to Greenland, is F- Set No. 4. First vol., 4 Stout Heart, or the Student from over the Sea, 
Young Americans in Japan, or the Adventures of the Jew- | Shipwrecked on the coast of Lab- jp This is the story of « young Scotchman who came to America to get an edu- : 
ett Family and their friend Oto Nambo. Glven for one | T40r, reaches Iceland, then passes cation. Hisadventuresin « strange country, his struggles with the lan- : 
; new name, and 15 cts. additional. through Scotland, England, guage and his odd ways are very amusing. ! 
We cannot speak of this book | 7Fance, Hoiland, Russia, Asia, and Any one of the above books sent for one new name, Postage and 
“S}]) in greater praise than to say that | *{terward crosses Siberia, sails for packing, 9 cts. Price of any one volume, postage paid by us, $1. \ 
| our friends who have read the | Aiaeka, and from thence to San Each of the four vol-mes mentioned above contain a list of the names of the : 
2 famous Zig-Zag Books will find| Francisco, from there reaching remaining 23 volumes, any one of which we will give for one new name, and 
equal pleasure and profit in read- home overands ties meat sean | Deets. for postage. We offer any volume for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. { 
6 ences iberian, Tartar, 
kofead Baldue:and: nstenctiye | ccs ced Tnalsa: Ie eh History and Adventure. Abbott's Series. Any one volume , | 
The plan of the book.—| iven for one new name, and 15 cts. additional, Postage and| — #!Yen for one now name. : 
A young Japanese came to this'| Packing, 35 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.50. George Washington, Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, 
‘i country to obtain an English ed- | we Boys; Written by One of Us. Given for one new name. Capt. Kidd, Paul Jones, Kit Carson. 
ucation. He lived in the family - z Tho stories of the adventures of these ploneers and patriots, as told by Mr. 
| of college Professor. After he| 4 story of wide-awake boys attending a village school, whose frolics are Abbott, are replete with the fascinations of wild frontier life, and of striking 
ah graduated he Induced the Profess- | often mischievous, sometimes open to rebuke, but always amusing. BY | personal blography. ‘These books give the reader a true history of the early 
iS or, his wife and three children, |Judicious management “We Boys” areled to see that there are things more | condition of our country, and a boy cannot afford to be without them. The 
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Johnnie, Fitz and allie, to go 
with him to Japan and travel, 
with himeelf as guide, through 
the country and learn about it 
and his people. 
P With so faithful a guide as Oto 
Nambo, and such a peculiar people as the Japanese, the Jewetts saw much 
to interest them. What they saw and how they saw It is vividly told. 

‘The book contains one hundred and seventy-one engravings of scenes in 
Japan. Many of these engravings are full-page. 

Given for one new name, and 15 cts additional. Postage and pack- 
ing, 21 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.50. 





J. T. Trowbridge’s Books for Boys. 
The Silver Medal. Young Joe and other Boys. 
Bound in Honor. His Own Master. 
The Pocket Rifle. 

Any one of these books given for one new name. Mr. Trowbridge needs 
no introduction to the readers of the Companion. “The Silver Medal,” 
“Young Joo” and “Tho Pocket Riflo” were first published in the Compax- 
xox. Taousands of our friends will be glad to own these stories in book form. 


worthy of ambition than leadership in fon-making. Illustrated. 250 
pages. Given forone new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Four Books for One New Name. A Great Offer. 


is Own Master. 

Bound in Honor. 

Just His Lyck. 

Good Old Times, 

The first two books are 
written by J. T. Trow- 
neo. They are full of lifo 
and humor. Most excellent books 
for boys, and of intense interest to 
any one who will read them. 633 
peges in these two books. 

Just His Luck.—First volume, by 
a famous writer for the young. A good story, full {of adventure, with an 
excellent moral. The hero is a country boy who goes to seek his fortune in 
New York City. 235 pages. 


Good Old Times.—By Rev. Erisaz Kettoac, This book gives a 






books are large, full of illustrations, and aro very attractively bound. Either 
of the volumes will be given for onc new subscriber. Postage and 
packing for each book, 12 cts. 

We offer any volume for sale, postage paid, for $1.25. Any two volumes 
ordered at one time, $1 each, post-paid. The set for $6 by express. 


Great Offer. Four Popular Books. Any two given for one new 
name. 
Pilgrim's Progress. sop’s Fables. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Paul and Virginia. 
‘These four books are cloth-bound and the covers illuminated with black 
and gold and bright French card chromos. They are very attractive, 
Pilgrim’s Progress contains 285 pages of clear type. 12 full-page 
engravings. 
sop’s Fables contains 192 pages of large, clear type, and 51 engrav- 


The Vicar of Wakefield contains 158 pages of large, clear type, and 
6 full-page engravings. 

Paul and Virginia contains 109 pages clear type, and 6 full-page en- 
gravings. Any two of these four books given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. We offer any two for sale, postage paid by us, 


Pre ‘This is the first season we have ever beon able to offer theso books for one | vivid account of a struggle for ahome in New England, when sa beasts | @F $1, or separately for 60 ots. ° 

new name, We do not need to describe in detail the books. Any story | a4 ii te 16632 the cisec 980 see - ' ; 
: + written by Mr. Trowbridge will interest the boys. Any one of the five books rea) Bik oe ae pot the F eae ce pages: ere Franklin Square Library. Six Popular Books. All given for : 

ven for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer , Pages, bean: handsomely illustrat ‘name. 

foo for asle, postage paid by us, for $1.25 ea , Paper covers, given,for only one new name. Postage and packing, The Last Days of Pompeii. Sane Eyre. 
P 21 cts. We offer the four for sale for $1 25; or any one singly for 35 cts. John Halifax, Gentleman. A Trac Marriage: 

Camping Out Series. By C. A. Srxrmens. Any one of them given | Postage paid by us. An Eye for an Eye. Man and Wife. 

for one new name. Around the Yule Log, Given for one new name. ‘These books are paper bound, clearly printed, and when sold in cloth bind- 

. Camping Out,| In this book are recorded the doings ings cost about $7. We offer them for only one new name. Postage and h 
. Lynx Hunting, | of five boys and five girls on a visit to packing, 18 cts. 


Fox Hunting, 
Left on Labra- 
dor, Off the Gey- 





the sea at Christmas tide, together 
with many stories and ballads tor 
young people. It is a beautiful book, 


‘We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for 90 cts. Singly at 15 ets. 
Any book published in the Franklin Square Library and announced on the 
pages of any of the above books will be sent to any address on receipt of the 


; sers, On the rich in its illustrations and old-time price, postage paid by us. 
Amazons. : - . 
wee aden ea tcl toate, ee Thousand Miles Walk Across South America. 
feturin, , ne 
the wild scence of for- | young or mature readers. ‘The story An authentio narrative, giving facts reepecting the people and natural re- 





at est life in these books 


is so natural and vivid that the reader seoms to'join himself to the party of 
adventurers whose exploits are described, and to take a part in each thrill- 


ing episode. 


Camping Out, Lynx Hunting and Fox Hunting are stories of 





of Capt. John Smith is illustrated with 
odd pictures from old histories. Full page and half page pictures fill almost 
one-half the volume. The cover is a marvel of beauty—a rich golden ground 
overlaid with fanciful devices in brilliant colors. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 24 cts. We offer it for sale, including pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $125. Two copies st $2 25. 


sources of South America; also personal incidents and adventures of a strik- 
ing character, that occurred during one of the most remarkable excursions 
ever made by a young man. Illustrated. 810 pages, Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 12 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for §1 00. 


Dboys’ adventures among the lakes and forests of Northern Maine. Here the 
moose, deer, lynx and foxes roam, and the experiences of the hunter are full 


of novelty and peril. 


The Red Shanty Series. Any one of the three volumes given for ' 


On the Edge of Winter. Given for one new name, one new name. | 





Left on Labrador isan account of the yacht cruise of young adven- 


turers to Hudson Straits and the far North. 


Off the Geysers is the narrative of one of a yacht party who visit the 
wwonderfal coast of Iceland, its ice fields and hot springs. 


On the Amazons, An account of the expedition of bold young yacht 
ers to the land of the ape, the jaguar, the ant-eater, tho turtle, the India- 
rubber groves, river monsters and splendid birds, Illustrated. Either 
book is given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 ots. 

‘We offer either volume for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 
for $1.25. The set of 6 books we will send at one order, post-paid, for $6. 


This is the new book by the author ot ‘Yule Log”? and’ “Aboard the 
Mavis.” The cover is beautifully printed im gold, blue, redanddrab. The 
story represents five boys and five girls spending thelr Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion at an old farm-house in the Hudson highlands, .Fach day’s doings are 
related, with many stories and poems of the early history of our country, 
and of the wars with the Indians, and of the battles which were fought at 
Stony Point, and Forts Clinton and Montgomery, eto. The book contains 
twenty-two full-page and forty-two smaller engravings. It is fully as inter- 
esting as the “Yule Log” and “Aboard the Mavis.’ Given for one new 








name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. We offer it for sale, postage 
paid by us, for $1.25, Two copies for $2.25. 


The Red Shanty Boys. A story of New England life in the times of | 


the “Old Red Schoolhouso,”’ well spiced with droll incident. This is an 
attractive book for boys. ‘ 

Nick Hardy. A sequel to ‘The Red Shanty Boys.” Nick Hardy leaves 
the “‘old red schoolhouse” for the Academy,.and this book is the story of his 
academic career. 

The Wooden Spoon. Nick Hardy now enters college, and we have in 
this volume tho intensely interesting story of his experiences. These books 
are written by the Rev. Theron Brown, and are full of good things. Any 
one ¥olume given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 ots. 


We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for §1.00 each. Qo 
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The Popular Z 


GREAT BOOK OFFER! 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS 
WHAT ARE THEY? 


A trip across the Occan without sea-sickness. A visit to foreign 
lands without expense. 

A look at old Ruins and learning their story while sitting in 
one’s own home. 

Becoming familiar with the Religion, Habits and Indus- 
tries of other nations while in the protection of one’s own family. 

Studying the Past and Present History of the world, in a story 
aa thrilling as the most fascinating novel. 

These books are so much loved that already nearly 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 


WHAT THE THREE ZIGZAG BOOKS CONTAIN. 
146 Full-Page Engravings, : 
91 Half-Page Engravings, 
195 Smaller Engravings, 
Nearly 1000 Pages Reading Matter. 


The elegant engravings convey to the mind facts in history in a pleasing 
and impressive manner. Following is a more detailed description of each 
volume : 

Given for one new name, and 12 


Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
cents additional. 


A fow years since a tencher 
took a class of boys on board a 
steamer in New York for a trip 
of pleasure and atudy in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Belgium and 
France. The teacher's name we | 
will call Lewis,and two of the 
boys we will call Wyllys Winn 
and Tommy Toby. i 

How they planned for the trip, 
the description of the steamer, 
| the experience of the sea-sick 
| boys, and the events of the voy- 
ageare all vividly told. Tom- 
my Toby is a bright but 
thoughtless boy, and meets with 
many amusing mishaps. 

‘As they travel from place to 
place, Master Lewis relates the | 
events of history, standing on 
the very spot where they occurred. As you read this book you seem to be 
one of the class, and to ree the events of the past, rather than to read ebout 
them. 

Among the many stories told the class by Master Lewis we can only men- 
tion a few: William the Conqueror, Robert of Normandy, Joan of Arc, 







igzag Journeys. Three Volum 


with peveral full-page engravings of scenes im her life; visit to Scotland and 
story of Highland Mary; the story of the Druids and Romans; the Jolly 
Harper Man; the Wise Men of Gotham ; visit to Shakespeare's Birth-place, 
Garden and Tomb ; visit to Oxford; visit to London, Westminster Abbey, 
Parliament, the Tower ; stories of Charles I., and Cromwell, and Prince Al- 
bert and his Queen. Trip to Belgium, story of Waterloo, Charlemagne, 
Charles the Rash ; the story of the Black Prince; story of St. Louis and Bt. 
Bartholomew's Eve; visit to Paris, her Gardens, her Churches, her Palaces, 
Mlustrated with several full-page engravings. Trip to Brittany On the sea 
for home. 

The book contains forty full-page engravings, thirty-two half-page and 
sixty-nine smaller engravings. The cut shows the style of ornamentation 
onthecover, It is very handsomely lithographed in bright colors 

Given for only one new name and 12 cents additional. Postage and 
packing, 21 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.75. 





Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands. Given for only one new name, 
and 12 cts. additional. 

The plan of this book 
is very similar to “Zig- 
sag Journeys in Eu- 
rope.” Muster Lewis 
and the class of boys! 
sail from Bostou for a 
trip of pleasure and 
study in Spain, Sicily. | 
Southern France, Italy 
and Greece. 

‘An the clan passed | 
from one country to an- 
other, Master Lewis told 
the boys the history of 
each country in thrill- | 
ing stories that are re- 
corded in this book. 

Where the greatest | 
armies of the world 
marched, and their fleets sailed, these boys walked, and sailed, and slept, 
and learned the story of the rise and fall of these great empires. The most | 
fascinating novel cannot excite greater interest 

There are many humorous incidents and stories and many comical illus- 
trations by Darley that make every page alive and enchain the eager inter. 
| est of the reader. The book is filled almost to profusion with elegant fllus- 
| trations. There are fifty-seven full-page pictures, forty-seven half-page and 

twenty-seven amaller pictures. 

The full-page cuts of the fountains at Versailles, its statues and palaces, 
in which Louis XIV. lived and spent $80,000,000 a year; the Roman Forum, 
Venice; Royal Palace; dwellings of the gypsies ; bull fights; Leaning Tow- 
er; exterior and interior of the Coliseum ; fountains and gardens at Rome,— 
these, and scores of other full-page pictures, make the history all the more 
real and easily remembered. Our cut only shows in outline the beauty or 
one page of the cover. The colorsare many, rich and beautiful. On the 
Inside covers are five clear maps, showing the countries through which 
the company travelled. 

Given for one new name, and 12 cts. additional, Postage and pack- 
ing, 21 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.75. 
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9 Journeys in the Orient. 
12 eta. additional. 


Given for ope new name, sag 





Master Lewis and bis bop 
parted with us at Kome, 
we olosed our journey wit, 
them in Classic Lands, 

“Where shall we gp o 
leaying Rome?” asked Top. 
my Toby of Master Levis, 
on the lasteveningthe 
spent in Rome. a 

“To Rassis, my bors; | 
want the class to under. 
stand the Great Euter 
Question, and all of its tea 
ings on European polities“ 

From Rome the class vest 
to Vienna, then to the Gai. 
en Horn, The Euxine, Mo. 
cow and St. Petersburg, 

We give a part of the env. 
tents of the book as indicated in the chapters: Stories about Constantino. 
ple, the Mohammedan Worship, A trip to Vienna and the Danube; Stor: ¢ 
j The Crusades; story of ‘Montenegro and Its People; a visit to Constant. 
nople ; a visit to the Black Sea; visit to Sebastopol; and the story of tie 
Charge of the Light Brigade; Description of the Cossacks; and how Toma: 
makes a strange acquaintance and learns about the people. Visit to Macor, 
and the story of Ivan the Terrible and St. Nicholas ; visit to the Wonderful 
Fair at Nijni Novgorod; visit to St, Petersburg; story of Peter the Gre: 
the Assassination and Funeral of the Czar, and the Inauguration of Alenz- 
der III., with three full-page engravings, showing the Assassination, ni 
Lying in State, and the Inauguration. 

This volume contains more engravings than either of the first two boob 
Among the 52 full-page engravings we can name only the following: 1 
exander's Column, Interior of St. Isaac's Cathedral, Turkish Mower, 
| Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, St. Stephen’s Cathedral at Vienna, Serriu 
Peasants, Constantinople, Winter Palace of Czar, View of Plerna, Rusa: 
Marriage Ceremony, Charge of the Light Brigade, Maseppa, Funera! of 1 
Poor Russian, Bears in s Siberian Village, Convicts on their Way to Siberia.” 

On the inside pages of the covers are three maps, showing the countries 





; through which the class travelled. 


Given for one new name, and 12 cts. additional. Postage and pack- 
ing, 21 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.75. 


Special Offer to Subscribers! 
COMPANION AND ZIGZAGS 


AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


‘Any subscriber who will send us $8.09, we will renew his subscription to 
the Comranion one year and send either one of the Zigzag Journeys, port 
age paid by us. 

Price for the three books, when ordered at same time and by one party, 
postage paid by us, $4-00. This is a special offer 





Robinson Crusoe. Given for one new name. 








“Robinson Crusoe”? does not lose its power over the young. This edition 
is unabridged, and contains # !ife of the author. Tt is Ilustrated. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. | 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 

The Knockabout Club. By C. A. Srepmens. Given for one new 


name, and 12 cts. additional. 
This book gives the account 

of the adventures of six young | 
men in the wilds of Maine and 
Canada. They organize them- 
selves into a club, choose a 
leader and start from Boston 
in July on six bicycles The 
story of their adventures on 
“The Wheel,” as they jour- 
neyed through the country 
where bicycles were unknown, 
is intenseiy interesting They 
had also many narrow escapet 
They camped out and fre- 
quently met with the early 
settlers in the country, and 
from them learned the story of 
the pioneer life in Maine and 
the dangers encountered with Indians and wild beasts They ieft their 
bicycles at Meta!uk and journeyed from thence by boat and rail and steamer 
to Riviere du Loup on the St Lawrence, thence by a sail on the Saguenay 
River to Lake St. Jean and after this to Quebec, and from there home to 
Boston. Many interesting stories, fifteen in all, are toid by the boys and 
their guides, some of them descriptive of the places visited, others of ad- 
ventures experienced by members of the Club The cover of the book is 
printed in beautifut colors The book is printed on tinted paper,and con- 
tains eight full-page and ninety smaller engravings This is an intensely in- 
terenting book of adventure Given for one new name and 12 cts. additional. 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer it for sale, postage peid by 
us, for $1.50. 
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Books for Cirls. 


Six to Sixteen. Given for one new name. 

‘This is @ story for girls. The daughter of an English officer in India, 
was early in life left an orphan, sent to England, snd there grows up to 
womanhood in the society of kind relations, and some very oud and interest- 
ing characters. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 
cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 


Sophie May’s Stories for Little Girls. 
Dotty Dimple. Flaxie Frize. 
Little Prady. Little Prudy Flyaway. 


‘Thirty-shx volumes in all. Any one given for one new name. Postage 


and packing, 6 cts. We offer any volume for sale, postage pald by us, 
for 76 ots. 


Elsie Dinsmore Series. Books for Girls. Any one of the sev- 
en given for one new name. 


Elsie Dinsmore. 
Elsie’s Girlhood. 
Isfe’s Holidays. 
Elsie’s Womanhood. 
Elsie’s Motherhood. 
Elsie’s Children. 
Elsie’s Widowhood. 


‘These books are stories of refined home-life 
for girls, and no young lady can read them 
without being made better, The scene of 
ive is among the best society, and 
described are carried through all the vicissitudes of life growing 

out of the events of the war. We have here the charm of domestic life pre- 

sented by a facile pen—a picture of high refinement and solid Christian 
| aim. Each volume {0 complete in itself, the whole following the develop- 

ment of a winsome character from girlhood to womanhood, We especially 
| | these volumes. They are handsomely bound, and average about 400 
| pages each. Each given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 
| cts. for each volume. 

| We offer the books for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 each; or the entire 
| set of 7 vols. at $5 sent by express, and charges paid by purchaser, or $5.75, 
sent by rail, postage paid by us. 
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Every Girl’s Book. Given for one new name. 

‘This book is a description of entertaining amusements for recreation in the 
home. It contains a selection of one hundred and thirteen popular games 
for the house or lawn. —_It also contains fourteen rondeaus with music and 
seven acting proverbs, one hundred and twenty-five enigmas and conun- 
drums with answers, and fifty excellent forfcits The games are suited both 
for boys and girls. The second part of the book contains fine descriptions 
of twenty-eight different kinds of ladies’ fancy work, mostly new and beau- 
tiful. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.25. 


By Exrzasern Stuart Puatrs. 


Gypey Series. Four books given for 


one new name. Eleven hundred and twenty-one pages of reading 
matter. 


Gypsy Breynton, 
Gypsy’s Cousin Joe. 
Gypsy's Sewing and Reaping. 

Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Crescent. 
A most popular set of books for girls. These are not 
stories of Gypsies. Gypsy Breynton isa real character, 
mischievous, roguish and careless, yet possessing « hap- 
py heart and winning the love of all other hearts. The 
incidents in the first volume are very amusing. Gypsy’s 
Cousin Joe contains stories of the two girls and the 
journals they kept during their visit to Washington. ‘Sowing and Reaping,” 
gives the story of the help Gypay gave her brother who was struggiing 
aguinst college life temptations. Year at the Golden Crescent gives the life 
of the girls at boarding-school. These books are intensely interesting to the 
girls The entire set, paper bound, given for one new name. Postage 





What Katy Did at School. Given for one new name. 

This is a companion volume to “What Katy Did.” Jn it we haves me 
interesting account of Katy’s boarding-school experiences. Given frase 
new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for ne. 
postage paid by us, for $1.25. 


Bessy Bradford’s Secret. 


This book is elegantly illus- 
trated with thirty-one full-page 
engravings. The cut shows the 
style of cover. A company of 
girls prepare a pleasant surprise 
for their teacher, which is to be 
kept a secret until the teacher's 
birthday. Through the inquisi- 
tiveness of a young girl, whose 
| prying curiosity leads her many 
times to do disgraceful deeds, the 
secret is discovered. Bessie 
Bradford and her young friends 
by kindness and love teach the 
young girl how to lead a no- 
bler life. Given for one new 
name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 21 cts. We offer it for & 
sale, postage paid, for $1.25. 





Eight Cousins. Br Louisa M. Axcort. Given for ane new name. 


Next to “Little Women” this is Miss Alcott’s most fascinating book. It 
a charming story of home life, whoxe attractive characters and thrilling it- 
cidents will deeply interest the reader. The heroine, Rose, will bea farorit 
with the boys as well as the girls. The book will interest and benefit al 
those who read it, We offer this book specially for the girls, Given for oot 
newname. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.5. 


Clover Beach. Given for one new name. 

“Clover Beach” is » charming ty 
of = most interesting family snd thei 
summer experiences, Thee ret 
eight of the Cheston children, wi 
although they did not agree aboot 
evory thing, they did agree thst eight 
children was just the right number 
for one family. Their father sod 
mother joined in their games, sn 
what they all did during the summer 
is very beentifully told, There 
many illustrations that make the ‘0 
doubly interesting. Given for onenewname. Postage and packing, 
24 ots. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.25. 





What Katy Did. Given for one new name. 


‘This delightful story for girls seems to us as joyous, chatty and loving 
as “Little Women.” The boys and girls seem like real acquaintence. It 





and packing, 18 cts. We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for 
$1.25. Price, bound in cloth, $4.00. 


{s handsomely illustrated. Given for one new name. Postage 0d 
packing, 12 cts, We offer It for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.5. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 
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Six Books. Kathie Stories. 1650 pages. Handsomely boundin 


paper covers. Entire set given for one new 
name and 28 cts. additional. 

1. Kathie's Three Wishes. 

2. Kathie.in the Ranks. 
3. Kathic's Summer at Cedarwood. 

Kathie’s Aunt Ruth. 
5. Kathie’s Soldiers. 

6. Kathie’s Harvest Days. 


‘We cannot commend these books too highly. 
They show hew much good s young girl ean do 
for herself and others,—how she can be happy, 
and make others happy, in spite of adverse circumstances, 

Sixteen hundred and fifty pages choice reading matter. Given for one new 
mame, and 28 cts. additional. “Postage and packing, 21 cts. Price 


for a single volume, 30 cts. We offer the entire sot for sale, postage paid by 
us, for $1.75. 


Four Books for Girls, 3x Sorm Mar. 


Our Helen. The Asbury Twins. 
The Doctor's Daughter. The Quinnebasset Girls. 

Ezach given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. 

‘No mother who has read Sophie Muy’s Little Prudy Books to her children 
‘WALL want to be without these books for the children older grown. They are 
‘written for girls from twelve to twenty years old, and are interesting to read- 
ers ofall ages. Wo cannot commend any one above another, for all four are 
equally good. Either book given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. 
Postagy and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by 
was, for $1.25, which is less than full price. 















SAVOLSUTON SHAD, 


Our Little Ones. Given for one new name, and 15 cts, additional. 


This is the choicest book for 
children between the ages of five 
and twelve we have ever scen. 
Our cut shows the style of one 
aide of the corer, which is printed 
in gold and other rich colors, The 
Inside of the book is far more 
beautiful than the outside. The | 
paper has a cream tint. There are 
three hundred and fifty-seven orig- 
inal wood engravings, made ox- 
pressly for this book, and fourteen 
of them are full-page size. There 
are two hundred and nineteen or- 
iginal stories, written exprossly 
for this book by the best authors 
for child reading. The pictures 
show dog life, cat life, bird life, 
and other domestic animals, in 
connection with child life in » 
most delightful manner. It contains nearly four hundred pages, three 
hundred and fifty-seven original engravings, and two hundred and nineteen 
stories. 

Given for ome new name, and 16 cts. additional. Postage and pack- 
ing, 21 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.50. Order 
early for Christmas, 





Chatterbox for 1881. Given for one new name. 
This famous book for children and grown people is more beautifcl with 


eresting in 


Bible Pictures. Stories for Little Folke, Given for one new 
name. 

The cut gives the design of the 
front cover of this book, but it 
cannot show its beauty. It is 
printed in several bright colors, 
which make the book a delight 
toa child before it is opened, It 
contains forty-four full-page en- 
gravings taken from the famous 
Child’s Bible, with stories of Bible 
scenes and characters prepared 
by Miss Jenny B. Merrill. We 
cannot name all, butamong them 
are scenes in the life of Joseph, 
Mores, and many giving views of 
the life of the Children of Israel 
from Egypt to the Promised Land, 
Ruth, Samuel, Saul, David, Eli- 
Jah, Elisha, Esther, Six Scenes 
in the life of Christ, and also : 
scenes in the Life of Peter and Paul, The type is larze and text easy words, 
This book will be of great service to those who have children to teach either 
at home or in Sunday school. Given for one new name, Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postagu paid by us, for $1. 








Thousand and One Gems of Poetry. Given for two new names. 

These gems of English poetry are 
selected by Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
The fifty and more Illustrations are 
Millais, Gilbert, Tennlel, Birket, Pox- 
ter and others. 

This volume presents one great 
panoramic view of the master-pieces 
of English poetry. Ten hundred and 
seventy-seven gems. The book con- 
tains 533 pages, a separate index of 
the British and American poets with 
titles of poems, an index to first lines 
of each poem with author's name, so 
that any poem In the book can be 
easily found. Sise 614x81,, 588 pages. 
Cloth bound. Illuminated cover. 
Given for two new names. Post- 





= , age and packing, 27 cts. We 
offer it for saie, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Miss Parloa’s New Cook-Book. Given for one new namo, and 15 
cts additional. 

This is the Queen of Cook-Books. Miss 
Parloa is the Principal of the School of 
Cookery in Boston. It contains a Market 
Guide, which no other Cook-Book has. 
Fifty pages are devoted to this special 
department, with cuts, showing different 
parts of Beef with thelr proper names. 
All kinds of animal food are described, 
and instructions given as to purchase. 

Groceries—how to keep, how made 
and how to purchase. Care of Food— 
twenty pages are devoted to Kitchen 
Furnishing, giving a list of necessary 





pictures and more ir 
reading matter this year than 
ever before. 

I¢ contains several! hundred wood 
engravings, 5 
of English life and many short 
sketches of great authors. “The 
Tour Round the Wo: con- 
tains information of all the coun- 
tries of the Old and New Worlds, 
and is finely illustrated by a full- 
page cut with nearly ev 
ter. Several amusing incidents 
are quoted from the Zig r 
The poems, descriptive, humor 
and pathetic, are well chosen, and 
will piease the old as well as 
young, Given for one nbw name. 
Postage and packing, 18 ¥ 
ets. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.25. 


Cloth of Gold Series. 





al serial stories 
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chap- 
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Given for one new name. 

This is one of the best book premiums we 
offer to little foll There are 9 books in | 
the set. Th ve bright illuminated cov. 
orsona g kground, Each book con- 
tains a different story. There is = fuii-page 
cut on every leaf and there are 46 pages in 
each book, making 400 pages in the set. Rach 
book is 4 inehes wide and 5% inches long. 
This is an opportunity for Sunday-school 
teachers who are in search for nice books to 
give the little scholars. 

We give the entire set for one new name. 
20 cents for postage We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1. 
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Six Volumes Reading Club. Given for one new name. 

‘These six speakers in paper bindings make a tempting 
offer. Each contains fifty popular selections in prose 
and verse, and the whole comprises the choicest and 
best, the most pathetic and humorous pleces for reading 
and declamation to be found in the language. About 
600 pp. in all, and 800 selections. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 ots. 

‘We offer them for salo, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for 75 cts., or any one for 15 cts. 





Lady’s Book of Etiquette. Given for one new name. 
‘This practical hand-book gives directions for correct deportment, rules for 

the duties of hostess and guests at social parties, hints on dress, and s 

complete guide to polite correspondence. It also gives numerous practical 








receipts for improving personal beauty and appearance. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


articles. 

We can only name a portion of tho 
topics treated in this Cook-Book. Soups 
—different kinds and how made. Fish 
of all kinds and how to cook each kind, 
Meats—bolling, roasting, broiling and methocls of cooking. Poultry, Game, 
Entrées. This department is of great benefit to all good housekeepers who | 
want to make much out of little. Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, Foree- 
Moat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddi , Preserv- 
ing Pickles and Ketchup, Potting, Breakfast and T 
Economical Dishes, Bread, Drinks, Bill of F. i 

Given for one new name, and 15 cts. adilit 1. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.50. 












all we Have? 


etc., ete, 





Jennie Wren Series. Five books given for one new name. 


The most attractive series of picture 
and story books for small children we 
have found this year. The cut shows 
only in outline the illuminated covers, 
which are printed in very bright colors. 
Size 614x814 inches, Every other page 
hasa full-page cut. Tho reading is in- 
teresting and instructive. The series 
consists of ‘Jennie Wren,” ‘See Saw,” 
“Daffadowndilly,” “Robin Redbreast,” 





| Gibbon’s Rome. 6 Vols. Given for four new names. 


This is Harper's Edition of the ‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” edited by Milman, 
with copious foot-notes, and a complete index of 
| the whole work. Each volume contains sbout 
| 500 pages. ‘The sct given for four new names. 
Postage and packing, 72 cts., or it can bo 
sent by express. Woe offer the set for sale for 
$3.00. Express charges paid by purchaser. 





Young Folks’ Pictorial History of America. Euited by the 
Author of “Zigzag Journeys in Europe,” “Classic Lands,” ete. It con- 
tains nearly 500 pages, nearly 150 eiegant iliustrations, 75 of which are 
full page. Handsomely bound in cloth. Given for one new name. 

Neariy every other page contains a thrilling incident or adventure. 

Among the many topics treated in this intensely interesting book are The 
| atory of Columbus and Americus, The Scttlement of Virginia, and the story 
of Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas, Tho Settlement of Canada, French 

War, Indlan War, The Revolution, The War for the Union, and Incidents 

in the Administrations of the Presidents from Washington to Hayes inclu- 

sive. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We 
| offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.50. 


Youth’s History of England. By Cuances Dickens. 
1€mo, Given for one new name. 

Of all the histo ries of England ever writte 
<A) Charles Dickens's is the favorite ainong the 
young, and it can as truly be raid among 
the old as well. He has left out all that is 
tedious, and only related what is the most 
interesting and valuable. This history reads 
like a delightful collection of atories, about 
remarkable men, women and children, 
which, brought together in chronological order, makes a nar- 
rative thet rivals fiction, This volume is beautifully printed 
from entirely new plates, jy illustrated, and handsomely bound. 
This is a very rare offer. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, Including the payment of postage by us, for $1.00. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 5 Vols. For threo new names. 


Macaulay's iy the standard English history. It is 
& work essential to every good library. ‘This edition 
is handsomely bound {in cloth, well printed, and is 
Indexed. Given for throe new names. Must bo 
sent by express. We offer it for sale for $2.50, 
Express charges paid by purchaeer, or it will bo sent 
by mail on receipt of 50 cta. additional. 





470 pages; 













Gentleman’s Book of Etiquette. Given for one new name. 

A guide for a gentleman's conduct in society, containing rules for etiquette 
to be observed on the street, at the table, at calls and evening parties, etc., 
etc., with directions for polite correspondence, and hints on conversation, 
dress and social accomplishments. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, Including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


Webster’s Common School Dicticnary. For one new name. 





The Common Schoo! Edition contains, in addition to everything found in 

| the Pocket Tuck Edition, a lst of words spelled in two or more different 

ways; 8 List of Scripture Proper names; Christian names of men and 

women; modern Biographical names; metric system of Weights and 

Meaxures. Recently revised, contains 400 pages, and is {Ilustrated with 250 

cuts. Given for one new subscriber. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postuge by us, for 90 cta. 


Dickene’s Complete Works. Any one book given for one new name. 
ET Tho books, 

F which are five 
inches by seven 
and shalf in size, 
are uniformly 
bound {n cloth, 
illuminated with 
gold and black. 
The type is one 














“Wee Willie Winkle,” “Puss in Boots,” “Nelly Bly,” ‘Two Little Black- 
birds,” “Little Bo-Peep,”” ‘‘Rock-a-by-baby.”” Any five given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1; or 
singly at 25 cents each. 

Rose in Bloom. Given for one new name. 

This book is 
msequel to Miss 
Aleott’s' Eight 
Cousins.?? 
The readers 
whohave made 





“Bight Cous- 
ins” will want 
to know Rose, ~ 

and follow her character until she beeomes a “Rose in Bloom.’ Given for 
onenew name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale 


postage paid, for $1.25. 
Miscellaneous. 


Webster’s Academio Dictionary. Given for two new names. 

The Academic Edition has 560 peges, and is illustrated with more than 850 
Engravings on wood, and contains all the matter in the Primary Edition, and 
much more. It is companion alike for the School and Family. Given for 
two new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the paymentof the postage by us, for $2 00/ 





alse larger than this type, Each volume is complete in itself. The books 
are fully illustrated We give any one of them for one new name. 


Pickwick Papers. Sketches and Christmas Book. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. David Copperfield. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Our Mutual Friend. 
Barnaby Rudge. Nicholas Nickleby. 
Oliver Twist. Little Dorrit. 
Bleak House. Dombey and Son. 
Great Expectations. Uncommercial Traveller. 
Edwin Drood. Child’s History of England. 
Either volume given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
15 cts, We offer either volume for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by ux, for 75c. The entire set of 15 volumes sent by express on receipt 
of $8.75. 


Webster’s Pocket Tuck Dictionary. Given for one new name. 


This edition contains « careful se- 
lection of more than 18,000 words, 
with definitions. It also contains 
Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for 
Spelling ; Tables of Money ; Weights 
and Measures; Words, Phrases and 
Proverbs from the Greek, the Latin 
end Modern Foreign Languages, ren- 
dered {nto English ; about 200 illus- 
trations and 278 pages. Given fr © 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

‘We effer it fer sale, including the payment ef the postage by us, for $1. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent, 








Bibles and Testaments. 


Do not forget to send Stamps to pay Postage on 
Premium. 


Bible, No. 7097. Given for one new name, and 16 cts. additional. 


This is the most beautiful Bible 
to look at we have on our list. The 
covers are & pertect imitation of 
ivory, metal rims, elegant floral 
design on one side in gilt and blue 
lines, An appropriate edition for 
present, or for parlor table. Given 
for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. Price, $1.25. Postage pald by us. 


Testament, No. 2376. Given for one new name 

This Testament is bound in ivorine, a very good 
imitation of ivory. It has white kid back, gold 
colored metal rims and clasp, and a floral decora- 
tion in the centre of cover, with # blue and silver 
border. The type is large and clear, A most ele- 
gant Testament for @ gift. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We 
offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for 85 cts. 


Oxford Bible with Metal Rim and Clasp, No. 710. Given 
for one new name. 

This is the Oxford edition 
with gilt-edged leaves, em- 
boseed moroceo covers, and 
& metallic rim and clasp. 
A beautiful Bible, Given 
forone newname. Post- 
age and packing, 9 
cts. 

We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding the payment of postuge by us, for $1. 





The Oxford Teacher’s Bible, No. 501. Given for two new names. 

This Bible is bound in French morocco, circuit, protecting entire edges of 
Bible. Contains everything found in the most costly edition of Teacher's 
Bibles. Extra matter alone filling more than 400 pages, and the entire book 
containing more than 1400 pages. Type small, but clear. Given for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts, We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1.75. 


Bible, No. 2022. Given for three new names. 

Bound in Persian morocco, gilt edge, full marginal notes. The soft limp 
cover makes this a pleasant book to handle. Given for three new names. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by 
us, for $2.50. 


Bible, No. 1888. Given for one new name. 

This Bible is bound in cloth, that is a perfoct imitation of morocco leather, 
red edges, size 16mo, and 1 
page of the Companios. Givensor one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 18 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Comparative New Testament. Given for one new name. 
= The Revised and the Old or King 
James Version arranged 
in Parallel Columns. 

This book is 7%,x5%4 inches in size, 
contains almost 700 pages, and has the 
foot notes; and has also in the back the 
]) list of readings and renderings preferred 
by the American Committee, recorded at 
their desire, See Preface, page 11. 

There are two columns on each page, 
and directly opposite the verse of the old 
translation is printed the same verse in 
the new translation. This arrangement 
makes this book one of great popular val- 
ue, as {t does away with the necessity of 
l] using two books, and saves the time that 
would be occupied !i seeking éorrespond- 
ing passages. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 25 
cts. We offer It for sale, postago paid by us, for $1.50. 
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Testament and Psalms, No. 2442. Given for one new name. 

Brown cloth, imitation morocco, red edges, clear and large type. Suitable 
for family reading or dim eyes, Size, 914x6 inches. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. We offer it for sale, postage 
paid by us, for $1. 

Bible, No. 3002. Given for one new name, 

Inltation French morocco, gilt edges, clear type, complete marginal refer- 
ences. Pearl, 16mo. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts. We offer it forsale, postage paid by us, for $1. 

Bible, No. 1633. Same type, binding and finish as No. 3002, but no 
marginal references. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. Price, 75 cts. 


Bible, No. 1951. Given for two new names. The verse quoted below 
shows the exact aize and type in which this Bible is printed: 





Ree now thy Creator, in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them. 


Size of book when open, 94x14 Inches. Contains 1,252 pages, and has a 
amily Record. The binding is most excellent; although it is cloth, {t looks 


like leather. This is one of the best Premiums we offer. Given for only 
two new names, Postage and packing, 42 cts. Weofferit for sale, 
postage peld by us, for $2. 
Pe 
rt . 











Golden Floral Autograph Album, No. 86. Given for two ney 
names. Bound in American-Russia, 


International Stamp-Album. Given for two new names, and 25 cta. 

This is & book that will delight the hearts of all stamp-collectors. It is 
914x114 inches in size. It gives, in alphabetical order, descriptions and fac- 
similes of the postage-stamps of every nation and people all over the world, 
from the first issues to the present. Besides this, useful statistical and his- 
torical facts are given under the head of each country; and blanks are left 
for collectors to fill in when they find the corresponding stamps. So that 
when the book is completed there will be a specimen of every postage-stainp 
thut has ever been issued in the world. Given for two new uamesand 25 cts. 
extra in addition to postage and packing. Postage and packing, 18 
ets. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.50. 



































This is an elegant album. The up 
{s quarto,—7x8% inches, The cover), 
embossed in vines of gold and siire 
leaves of green and pink and puns 
‘Thero are alsolines of black, which gre 
richness to the cover, The cormenan 
round, and the edges are terelle, 
Scattered through the book are sere, 
full-page chromo illustrations, cvng 
floral, landscape and mariue tier, 
The manufacturers’ price for this bie 
is $2.75. We give it for two ne 
names. Postage and Packing, 
24 cts, We offerit for sale, pot 
paid by us, for $2.25, 





Humming-Bird and Floral Autograph Album, No. 374. 
Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 

We could not offer 
our subscribers a more 
attractive Autograph 
Album, The humming- 
birds with their beauti- 
ful plumage, the calla 
lily, the yellow and red 
roses and the green foli- 
age all embossed or 
raised on the cover 
make it more beautiful 
than we can show in our 
cut or describe in words. The Album contains one hundred and eighteen 
| pages of paper beautifully tinted end seven full-page floral and bird de- 
| signs in naturai colors, 
| Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.12. 


|Companion Autograph Album and Tennyson’s Poems. 
Given for one new name. 





Postage-Stamp Album. Given for one new name. 

This is the young Collector's Postage Stamp 
Album. It contains spaces for 2,800, and 
describes over 4,000 stamps, about 1,000 of which 
are accurately reproduced by engravings. All the 
latest issues are provided for, — such as Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Labrador, Falkland Islands, Guinea- 
land, Pannma, &c, It measures 6x9 inches, and 
contains 164 printed pages. The title-page is 
adorned with beautiful reproductions of the 12, 
24, 36, 48, and 60 dollar newspaper and periodical 
stamps. Bound in cloth, with gilt front. Glven for ono new name. Post. 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts, 





Foreign Postage-Stamps. Four packets of 30 different stamps gtr 
This album has em. for one new naine, 
bossed giltcovers, round 
corners, and gilt edges. 
It, contains fac-simile 
autographs of distin. 
poets, histo- 
rians, statesmen, and 
journalists, In addition 


We have with great care and expense made 1 
collection of 450 Stamps. Every oneis chor, 
and hasa value. We have made fifteen diflerest 
packets of thirty different stamps. No stamp 
found in duplicate in all these packets. Wr 
can't give a list of stamps, but assure our readen 
that this is the cheapest collection of choice 
stamps offered by any one in the country, We 
give four packets for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts, 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 25 ceau 
each packet. 


guished 





the handwriting of the 
authors, stanzas from inany famous pocms. These we photographed directly 
from the original manuscript. The album contains the usual number of 
blank pages for collecting the names of your friends. With each album we 





shall give a copy of Tennyson's Poems. Size, 5 x Ginches, beautifully bound 
in cloth, with gold embossed sides. It is illustrated, 

Both given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. The 
price of each is $1.00, but we offer the two for sale together for $1.60, and 
postage paid by us. 


Golden Floral Autograph Album, No. 94. Given for one new 


name. 





Mark Twain's Scrap-Book Given for one new name. 





ion type, which is about size of thé type on first | 





Photograph Albums, Nos. 205 A, 216 D, 101 J. Given for one, two and three new names, 


Our cut can only give 
in outline the beauty of 
the cover to this Auto- 
graph Album. Size 5x8 
inches, It is made of 
Leatherette and is a per- 
fect imitation of Red 
‘| Russi Leather. The 
floral decoration of the 
cover is in gold, green, 
purple, and two shades 
= of red, The Album con 
tains one hnudred and twelve pages of fine paper in four different tints 
and seven fu!l-page beautiful coiored floral chromos. The corners are 
round, The paper is fine and beautifully tinted. Six full-page chromo 
pictures are scattered through the book. 

Given for onc new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We of- 
fer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
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This {s the most elegant as well as useful Scrap-Book we have ever ma 
The cutonly gives an idea of its general appearance. The cover iselabs- 
ately ornamented with beautiful colors. The design of the parrot, pus)- 
trees, etc., is embossed with gold and silver. The size of the ScrapDukls 
8x10 inch The great advantage of this book is that the leaves are aiady 
gummed, as will beseen in thecut. A little moisture makes thecutting: fast 

Boys and girls should begin when young to collect and preserve interesting 
incidents, important items of information, and choice selections of prove and 
poetry. Ina few ycars they will have a collection that would be invalusble. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts, Price, 
Postage paid by us, $1. 








Companion Autograph Album, Pictorial Scrap-Book and 
Photograph Album. Given for one new name. 


Pelican Scrap-Book, No. 27. Given for one new name. 

The “Pelican Scrap Boot,” © 
called from the beautiful figure of 
that bird in gold and silver on the 
cover, contains fifty leaves of stout, 
strong paper. It is bound in blue 
cloth, with gold, silver, and blick 
adornments and red edges, very rich 
in effect and durable in quality. 
It is 8x10 Inches in size. Given for 
one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for §1. 
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Here is a great offer! 
Our well-known Compan- 
fon Album, with a score @ fine Photograph Al- 
of autographs of famous bum, leather-bound, 
and an elegant Scrap-Book for choice pictures—all strongly and beautifully 
bound. Given foronly onenewname. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 81. 


people, and blank pages 
tor twice as many more; 





We have each new year given our subscribers better Photograph Albums than the preceding year. 
Our cuts show the style of the covers of the three Albums we have imported for our subscribers in very 
large quantities for this new year. Each album js bound in fine leather which is stamped in black and 
gold andis very handsome. The edges are bevelled, and each album has an elegant floral pago in front. 
Each page of the three Albums has three delicate lines of goid or- 
naments, 

Album, No. 205 A, holds 40 pictures. Part of the openings 
are oval and part square. Given for one new name. Postage 


Album No. 216 D. Size 
814x6% Inches. Holds 16 cabinet | 
and 86 card pictures. Given for 
two new names. Postage and 
packing, 21 cts. Price, post- 
age pald by us, $2. 


Album, No. 101 J. Size 
9x1014 inches. Holds 96 card and 
20 cabinet pictures. Given for 





three new uames. Postage 
and packing, 42 cts. Price, 
postage paid by us, $3. 
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Dressing Cases, Desks, ee: | Toilet Set, No. 3500 A. Comb, Brush and Mirror, tea Imitation Russia Leather 


‘These cases are made by the best American manufacturer of fine leather 
goods. We assure our readers that these Cases are absolutely perfect and 
elegant in style and finish. A lady can order these goods for her geutleman | 
friend and be sure of giving « present of its kind not to be excelled in the 
country. If these goods were purchased by our friends at the large retail 
stores in New York or Boston, they would cost fully one-third more than we 
charge for them. 

‘These Cases are specially suited for Christinas und birthday gifts. 





Gentleman's Dressing Case, No. 306, Given for thirteen names. 
‘This is the most elegant Case we offer. 





Size 10 inches long, 7 inches wide, 814 inches deep. Hinges and clasp» 
nickel-plated. Leather is genuine Russia and elegantly finished. It con. 
tains a Mirror 51% x9 inches, l very fine Sheffield Razor, 1 Shaving Brush in 
glass case, 1 Toilet Soap Dish, silver-plated, 1 Shaving Soap Dish, 1 Strop, 1 
Comb, 1 each Hair, Tooth and Nail Brush, 

‘The inside of the Case is lined with red leather. The covers and corners 
are bevelled, and the case when closed makes a very handsome table orna- | 
ment We cannot commend this too strongly. 

Given for only thirteen new names. We offer it for sale at the very low 
price of only $9.75. It must be sent by Express, and charges, which are very 


small, paid by purchaser. 
American Russia Leather Writing Desk, No. 287’. Given 
for ten new names. 





“The framework of this elegant desk is made of thoroughly seasoned wood. 
‘This makes it strong. Inside and out it is covered with American Russia 
Qeather and Silk. When it is opened fiat, ready for writing, you have a sur- 
face 10x14 inches covered with elegant watered silk. Then you lift the lids 
of the two sides as it lies open. You will find in one side six compartments 
for ink-stand, envelopes, pencils, etc., all leather lined, and in the other 
side, places for paper and other fittings. The metal work is nickel, highly | 
polished, including a shield on the top for the name, The color is a deep 
rich red, with silver lines on the edges. This desk is a valuable gift for a 
lady. Given for ten new names, We offer it for sale for $7.00, Tt mnst be 
sent per express. 

Dressing Case, No. 308, Given for three new names. 






‘This case is made of American Russia inside and outside. Tt is 9 inches 
long and 2% inches wide. It contains one good Rubber Comb, one each 
Hair, Nail and Tooth Brush and a Boot Buttoner. It is a very handsome 
ease full of useful articles of good quaiity. Given for three new names. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us ,for $2.75 


Gentlemen’s Fine Dressing Case. No. 304. Given for nine 
hew names. 

















This case 
is made in 
the same 
thorough 
manner 
and of the 
same se- 
lected 
stock ax 
case Now 
306. 

Ithas a 
bevelled 


_ top looks like genuine 





Satin-Lined Case. Given for two new names,and 15 ets. 
tional, 


This is one of our 

st premiums. The 
case is 914 inches long, 
414 inches wide, and 
3 inches high. The 
case is bevelled top 
with a delicate gold 
line around it. Tt hax 
a nickel-silver fasten- 
ing. The case on the 





morocco, It is lined 
with satin, and we can send either cardinal or blue satin, The handles of 
the Mirror and Brush are made of Diatite, a composition that is as hard and 
bright and as black as rubber. They are beautifully ornamented. The 
comb is rubber and part coarse and part fine. This is oue of the choicest 
premiums we offer. We can only obtain these goods at such terms as enables 
us to give this Toilet Set for two new names, and 15 ets. additional, by giving 
large contracts. Postage and packing, 36 cts. We offer it for 
sale, postage paid by us, for $2.25. 

American Russia Leather Writing Desk, No. 285%4-2. 


Given for twelye new names. 




























The framework of this desk is made from wood, and js lined outside and in 
with Russia leather. The hinges and lock are nickel, with a large highly- 
polished shield on the lid. The color is deep red relieved by a line of silver 
near the edge. The height of the back of this desk is 4 inches, front 2% in. 
It is 10x13 inches closed, and when opened 10x16 iuches. This is an elegant 
desk. It is furnished with a silver-topped ink-bottle and receptacles for 
pens, wafers, paper, etc. Given for twelve new names. It must be sent by 
express and charges paid by purchaser. We offer it for sale tor $9. 


Lady’s Fine Leather Work Box, No. III*4~ 
new names, 

This cut shows the 
style of this beauti- 
ful work-box. The 
length is 935 inches; 
width, 6% inches; 
depth, 4% inches. It 
is lined with satin. 

It contains 2 Stiff- 
ened Silver Thimbles, 
2 Spools of Silk, 1 
Mirror, size 4x3, 
Scissors, and all the 
articles shown in the 
cut, 


Given for six 


Given 
for sixnew 
names, 

Post- 
age and 
packing 
45 cts. 

We offer 
it for sale, 
postage 
paid by us, for $5.00. 

Lady’s Fine Leather Work-Box, No. IIl'4*2. Given for five 
hew names, 

The above cut shows the style and furnishing of this work-box. It is the 
same box as No. 11114-4, except it is smaller. Size, 7% inches long, 51gin. 
wide, 344 inches deep. 

Given for five new names. Postage and packing, 36 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $4.00. 

Lady's Fine Leather Work-Box, No. 112% 


new names. 





Given for four 


This case is the same as No. 1114-4, except smaller. It does not contain 
silk and mirror. The box is 5 inches wide by 8 inches long and 3 inches 
deep, It contains, like the other boxes described above, 2 Stiffened Silver 
‘Thimbles, fine Scissors, ivory-handled Knife, Eyeleteer, Boot-buttoner, Bod- 
kin, Crochet Needle, and Needie Case, all of excellent material, It is lined 
with rich satin-silk, and has a fine nickel silver clasp. A more elegant 
present for a young lady can not be found than these boxes. 

Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 27 cts. We 
offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $3.00. 


Russia Leather Jewel Case, No. 14, F. D. H. Given for only 
eight new names. 


This case has oval corners and is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful as a table orna- 
ment, As you open the case you will 
find a tray lined with elegant satin and 
divided into four parts—one for the 













trimmin gs 
are nickel 
plated. 
Length 814 
inches; width, 6 inches; depth, 8 inches. It contains 1 best English Razor, 
1 Soap Brush, in glass case, 1 Razor Strop, 1 Comb, 1 Mirror, 
slong, 5 inches wide, ‘This case contains no hair brush, but is as ele- 
in all its parts, but smaller, than Case No. 306. 
nine new names. Postage and packing, 54 cts. We 
offer it for rale for 87.75. Postage and packing, extra 4 cts. 


shield. The | 





watch, one for rings and two for other 
jewelry. Now lift the tray out of the 
box and you will find more room for 
other articles of toilet than has already 
been described. The case is 8x5% in- 
ches and 314 inches deep. The hinges, 
the lock and the trimmings for the 
handle are all nickel-plated. This is 








Work Box, No. 2234. Given 


for one new name. 


This work-box is covered with red 
leather and lined with magenta-colored 
vatin, Size about 4x5 inches. It iv 
furnished with a heavily-plated silver 
thimble, a nice scissor and needle-case, 
and is just whata little girl would be 
delighted with. It is the best single 
subscriber premium we offer in leather 
goods, Given for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 18 cts 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by 
us, for $1.15. 





French Plate Hand Mirror. Given for one new name. 

Size of plate glass inside of the 
frame, 4x6 inches. Length of frame 
including the handle, 11% inches, 









The glass is plate and remarka. 
bly clear. Given for one new 
name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 18 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Gentleman's Dressing Case, No. I. Given for two new names. 
Thisisaneat, con- 
venient and durable 
dressing case for 
gentlemen's use. 
‘The case is covered 
with leatherette, 
which gives it a sty 
lish appearance. The 
clasp is nickel, It 
contains a 
razor, strop, lather} 
brush, tooth brush, 
comb and box of 
shaving soap. Given for two new names. Postage a qe 18 
cts, We offer it for sale, postpaid, for $1 50. 


















Fine Rubber Comb Set. Given for one new name 


These 
combs are all 
extra fine in 
quality. We 
imported 
them direct 
from Hano- 
ver, Germa- 
ny. The set 
ixenclosed in 
& neat case. 
Given for 
one new 
name. Post- 


ELL 





age and packing, 6 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1. 


Writing Desk, No. 99. Given for one new name. 
This desk 
when closed [ga 
is 8xil%4 in. Md 
When open- 
ed 1144 x 16 
inches. The 
top of the 
desk and the 
parts that 
show inside 
are solid 
walnut. The 
top is orna- 
mented with 
stencilled gold bands and corners as shown in the cut, Ithas « lock and 
key. The sides of the desk are stained to imitate rosewood. It contains 
compartments for paper, envelopes, pens and pencils. The space on which 
the writing is done is covered with plush. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 42 cts. We of- 
fer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.25. 







Hair Brush and Hand Mirror. Given for one new name. 


The brush is well made 
and is very beautiful. 

Some dealers sell these 
goods for rubber, The 
material of which the back 
and handle is made looks 
like rubber, but is not ; it 
isa patented composition 
which is very strong and 
beautiful. 

‘The mirror frame is made 
from the same material. 

Both given for one new 
name. Postage and 
packing, 18 cents, 

We offer them for sale, 
postage paid by us for, 
$1.25. 

If you do not care for 
both the Mirror and Brush, 
we Will sell them separate- 
ly as follows : 


Price of Brush alone, Gets. 
Price of the Hand Mirror 





truly a beautiful Jewel Case. Given for only eight new names. Postage 
and packing, 36 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 
$6.75. 


alone, 60 cts. 
Postage paid by us. 
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Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Porte-monnaies and Pocket-Books. 





Lady's Pocket-Book, No. 558. This book has two compartments | 
on each side, and ench is lined with soft brown leather. The centre opening 
is also soft leather, and is designed for specie, bills, or dress samples. Given 
foronencwname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. We offer it for sale, 
Including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 

Girl's Porte-monnale, No. 8, contains four pockets for paper money, 
cards,cte.,and a centre pocket for silver coin,ete. It has nickel silver clasps 
and trimmings. Elegantly finished. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 ots. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Lady’s Porte-monnale, No. 573. It is made of fine calf in three 
colors, real-brown, Diack or red. It has five compartments. The centre 
compartment opens and shuts by a spring, and ia made specially for rpecie, 
while the four outside pockets, two of which are on each side of the centre, 
are he.J by ornamental clasps. The handle is nicely finished, and firmly 
fastened, inaking a beautiful porte-monnaie,and one that would give pleasure 
toany who might earn it os a premium, or purchase it as a gift to them- 
selves or a friend. Given for two new names, Postage and packing, 
15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.75. 








new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1 00. 
Gentleman's Seal-Skin Pocket-Book, No. 560. The most elegant 


“Lady's Porte-monnale, No. 526 B, This book Is lined with buff 
kid, and bas rix pockets including a metal-bound porte-monnale for coins. It 
has a patent clasp, prettily ornamented. It is m very elegant book. Given 
for two new names. Postage and packing, 9 ots. We offer it for! penticman’s book we offer. A lady can find no more suitable present to give 
sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1.75. tongentleman than this book. It bas five compartments and a spacious 

“pillfold.” The Villfold is lined with silk, We can not commend this pre- 
Lady's Porte-monnate, No. 529. Genuine Calf, handsomely fln- | m:um too highly. Civen for only three new names. Postage and pack- 
ished, four compartments, with large centre for coin, etc. Given for one ing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $: 











and finish. It bas five pockets, anda 
long fold for bills. Given for onc new 
name. Postage and packing, 


Lady's Porte-monnale, No. 584. Wehave shown this elegant porte- 
monnale in the cut, open. It is made of the finest calf, lined with fine 
leather It has six compirtments, including a large centre with nickel” 
fastenings There are plices also for tickets and cards. It also has an eras- | @ ¢t8. Price, postage paid by us, $1. 
able tablet of six puges with an ivory pencil. Every porte-monnaic is beauti-|  Bill-Book. No. G77. Thisisa 
fully decorited with rome floral or other designs, painted by hand. Given; handsome American Russia book for 
for five new names Postage and packing, 10 cts. We offer it for | the breast pocket. It has places for 
sale, postage paid by us, for $4 bills, letters, notes, cards and stamps. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 8 cts. We offer 


Gentleman's Wallet. No. 524. This Wallet Is of superior quality | jt for sale, including the payment ot postage by us, for $1. 











French Writing Paper. Given for one new name. Box of Stationery and Six Brilliant Ink Tubes. Given for 
one new name. 

The box is strongly 
and neatly made, and is 
covered with imitation 
Turkey morocco. It 
has a pretty silk pocket 
for holding paper. We 
give with the box twen- 
ty-four sheets fine writ- 
ing paper and envelopes 
tomatch. Wealso give 
six Eagie Solid Ink 
Tubes, sufficient for 
making six bottles of 
brilliant inks, one 
eagle tablet pencil and 





First-class, genteel writing paper and envelopes have been selected for 
this premium. The quality is the best French, and the pattern is one of 
the most popular anil desirable We give for only one new name two boxes 
of this superior note paper, and envelopes to match. We offer it for sale 
postage paid by us, for 59 cts. per box. 


Gold-Plated Pencil. 

















‘Tulip Wood Stereoscope. 


Given for one new name. 

We have arranged a reries of very 
attractive Stereoscopic Views, which 
show places of Interest in many party 
of the country. Among these an 
Central Park, Lake George, New York 
city ,Niagura Falls, White Mountaiu, 
Hoston Public Gardens, Quebce, Yosemite Falls, Brooklyn Bridge, Newport, 
White Howe, Score from Bunker Hill, Marine Views, New Engiand Men 
Suspeusion Lridge, ve Views, Greenwood Cemetery, Mt. Auburn and Scurh. 
ern Views. We give the entire set of 20 for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the set of 20 for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00 


Twenty Stereoscopio Views. 





Given for one new name. 


By a special arrangement 
we are now able to offer 
genuine Tulip wood Hood 
Stereoscope for vuly one 
new name. Every part is 
well made unl very strong, 
aud the leuses of fine qual- 
ity. Given for one new 
name. Postage and 


packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for a 





Imitation Russia Leather Music Roll. For one new uame. 


This is a very neat aud attrac: 
It looks like genu- 





tive premium. 
ime Ruseiat 
Leather. It 
bas an orna- 
mented ban- 
die, and o : 
nickel plate on side for engraving the mame. 


Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offerit for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for.$1. 


Given for ove new uane 


Court Plaster Book. Genuine Russia Leather. For cne new nae. 


court plaster is in case of accident. 
Mere we have a genuine Russia 
honk, 21%4 by 114 inches, contain- 
ing black and white plaster, also 
scissors to cut it. May be carried 
casily in vest pocket. Given for 
onenew name. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. if 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 91. 





French Pocket or Table Ink Stands. Either given for one new 


Thore Stanils cap Ye carried 
in the pocket with safety, They 
are beautifully finished with 
French fire gilt and real leath- 
cr. 

No. 134-2 is tub shape: with 
handles, metal rims as hoop. 
Toth Stands have an inside 
rafety cover, which rhutsdora 
upon the g'ass Lottle in which 

No. 134-2. No. 125. ink is carried. 

Either Stand given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 
ets. We offer stand No, 134-2 for sale for 75 cts., No. 125 for 60 cts., port 
age paid by us, 








LADIES’ SHOPPING BAGS. 


These are all well made of imita- 
tion seal-skin, with nickel-plated 
mountings, xoft feather linings, 
and pockets inside and out. There 
aro threo sizes. 

No. 1. Five inches in length. 
Given for one subscriber. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 
Sent, postage paid by us, for $1. 

No. 2. Seven inches, Given 
for two subscribers. Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. Sent, 

















postage paid by us, 
for §1.65. 
No. 3. Nine 


inches, Given for 
three subscribers, 
Postage and 
packing, 21 
ets. Sent, post- 
age paid by us, for 
| $2.60. 

We purchase 
| these bags from 
one of the most 
reliable makers. 









cents extra we will one new name. Post- 
include this gold-plated pencil with the above box of stationery. age and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1 
‘This system has been prepared express- | 
ly to meet the wants of those desiring to 


ELE 


change t! nt handwriting to a 












TEACHING PEN MANSH 


























ing, Pen-Drawing and 
lish, Off-Hand Flourishing, &c,, &c. 


| 
| Shading, German Text, Old Eng- 
=a in the form of written and other zen exercises, and accom- 





1 the above are 





panied with a small Book or Instructions, giving a 
complete analysis of every capital and small letter, with 
full directions for Position, Pen-Holding and Movement. 





skilled in Penmanship. 

Given for one new name. 
ing, 6 cts. 
for $1. 


P. B. Hardin is at present teaching penmanship In 
Kentucky, and is highly commended by leading journals, 
finished writer and a successful instructor. 


Postage and pack- 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, 





—— more ea: style, by homeor 

y)) Old Style: office |, Without a teacher. 
askell’s Compendium consists of Business, Lady's 
< CF 2a, £8. 'Flatdrn and Ornamental Penmanship, in all varieties; Movement 
Exercises, A , Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Sig- | 
aoe natures, Corre <, Album Work, Card-Writ- 





With this Compendium any boy or girl ought to become | 


| 


| 





} 
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* Accordions, Flutes, Violins, Concertinas, and other Musical Instruments. 



















D Piccolo. Cocoa Wood. 


D Flute. No. 2. Cocoa Wood. 





D Flute. Grenadilla. Six Keys. 


WD Flute, No. 19. This is the finest and most valuable flute we have 
ever offered ast premium, The wood is grenadilla, and contrasts handsome- 
ly with the German silver keys, six In number, and the rich bands at the 


C Flageolet. This cut shows a fine Flageclet It is accurately made from brass, Ix lacquered and hus @ filled mouthpiece. In or- 
dering, state in what key you wish the instrument, We have thei in key of B, C,D,and E. We wiil give the Flagcolet and the U Fife, 
No 1, for one new uame. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price of Flageolet’alone, 50 cts. Fife alone, 75 cts. 

C Fife, No. 1, and Howe’s School for the Fife. This fife is one of the best jnxtruments of its kind. The wood Is cocoa, It is 

sixteen inches in length, and has bright metal tips. Howe's Scnoot vor Tut Firs contains full and complete instructions for learning 
to play the Fife, also a Jarge collection of favorite Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, ete It 
| contains over 150 pieces of music. Fife and Book given for only one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. Wo offer this Fife and Book for sale, including the pay- 
meut of the postage by ux, for $1. 
D Piccolo. This cut represents the popular musical instrument used in many of our 
military bands. Itis made similar to a flute, but smaller, and pitched one 
octave higher. It ismade from cocoa wood, aud is mounted with German sil- 
ver ringsand key It 4s mace in two sections, so that it can be packed In & 
portable box. With it, we give lessons for learning to play the instrument 
Given for ove new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. Price, post- 
age paid by ux, $100. This is a special offer 

D Flute, No. 2, and Instruction 
Book. This is a well-made Flute. It is 
24 inches in length and bas three joints 
The five rings ure German silver, #0 also fx 
the key, We oter with it a complete In- 
uction Bock. Given for 
new names. Post- 
age and packing, 12 
cts. We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for 
$2.76. 









joints and ends, The tone is remarkably full and sweet, An expert has | will appreciate. This flute is of the best make, and will give perfect satis- 
tested this flute, and assures us that it would be cheap at $12 The keys faction A book of instructions goes with euch flute. We give it for nine 
are so attached as not to leak or get out of order,—points which all flutists | new names. Postage and packing, 20 cts. Price, postage paid, $8. 





German Concertina, No. [. Given for one new name. t 


This {s the finest musical instrument we 
have ever offered for obtaining one new 
name. It ts the same instrument we form- 
erly gave for two. They are handsomely 
and strongly made, and are seven inches in 
diameter and twelve in length when ex- 
tended. The tone is sweet aud powerful. 
They have two banks of keys on each side, 
making twenty keys in all. The bellows 
have leather edges and corners. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 33 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.50 





Bell, Tremolo and Concert Harmonica, No. 276-6, Given 
for one new name. 


We have imported from Germany this 
combined Harmonica for those of our sub- 
= scribers who love this kind of music. The 






tremolo, the bell, and the concert-pitch of this instrument produce the 

“+ sweetest tones we have ever heard from a harmonica. The wood part is 
j ebonized, and the bell and mouth-pieco are nickel-plated Given for one new 
name Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage 
pald by us, for $1 
Concert Four Part Harmonica. Given for one new name and 25 

cen extra. 

We have never 
seen for double 
the price 60 good 
aHarmonica. Ita 
finish is excellent 
and its toneis un- 
5 usually sweet. 
*~" The wood parts are made of European birds-eye maple, and the metal trim- 

_ mings are nickel-plated and very handsomely chased. Each set of Reeds 

- contains 32 notes, and gives.a separate key. The power is cqual to a small 

‘accordion, an: much more easily played, while it has greater variety of tones. 
We saw a sample of this fine instrument earfy last spring, and immediately 
gave a large importation order from the manufacturers in Germany at such a 
price that all our readers who wish can now obtain one. We shall give this 
Harmonica for obtaining one new name and 26 cents extra, Remember one 
new mame and 25 cents extra. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.25. 








Guitar, No. [1,  Given for four new names. 























We have selected from a large variety of Guitars this special instrument. 
It is adapted to both the beginner and the advanced player. It is strong 
mndi well made, and can be made a source of pleasure to the fireside. Given 
for four new names, Woe offer it for sale for $4, which includes the box. 
It must be sent by express. If a more elegant Guiter is wanted by any of 
our friends, we will send prices and full descriptions. Steel Guitar Strings 
furnished as follows: Ist and 2d, 60 cts. per dos.; 8d and 4th, $1 per dos. ; 
Sth and 6th, $125 per doz. 


Musical Zithern, No. 109. Given for one new name. 


? 
| 


The Zithern is 
inches in 
size, and can be 
played elther like 
sharp with the finger, 
or by striking the 
strings with » small {nstru- 
ment. Instructions, contain- 
ing 20 popular tunes, accompany the 
Zithern. These can be easily played 





D Flute, No. 28%. Given for eight new names. 
This ix one of the | This is the same style of Flute as No. 19, but it has elght keys instead of 
most charming “i Given for eight new names. Postage and packing, 24 cta. 
musical inatru- | Price, postage paid by us, $9. 
ments for the price 
made, Very sweet 
music, with very little skill, ean be produced. It has 22 notes, or 8 octaves 
The notes aro mare of bell metal, and the tones are almost aa pure ax those 
of a plano. This one ix made with a patent movable centre, which will pro- 
duce a soft or loud tone, as desired. This is the most costly premium of 
its kind we offer for ono new name, Given for one new name. It weighs 
so much that the postage is 65 cents, If you live in New England, or 
within 400 or 600 miles of Boston, it will be cheaper for you to order by country, The 
express, and pay express charges when you receive the Metalaphone. It music pro- 
is played by striking tho notes with a little mallet,as shown in the cut. We |duced with this remarkable instrument is very sweet. The music is pru- 
offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.50, or 8] | duced by blowing through the mouth-picce. There aro ten keys on one aide 
without postage. a 2 ot names. Postage and pack- 
paid by £1.50 


Thisis anew 
German Musi- 
enl instrument. 
We bilieve it 
has never be- 
fore been intro- 
duced into this 











Given for two ne 





We offer it for sale, po 


| Violin, No. 218. Given fov cig 


Ex | An excellent instrument for 
Peres | price. Last spring’ we decided t 





Accordion, No. 120—6. Given for one » me. 


Thix is the best Accordion that we have 
ever offered for one subscriber. The tone is 
strong and rich, and cannot fail to please. 
The size is 6x9 inches. The frame is imita- 
tion rosewood. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 36 cts. We 
offer it for xale, postage paid by us, for $1 25, 











our subscribers with 





lin, We saw samples 











Concert Accordion, No. 19. Given for two new names 


This is a fine Concert Accordion 
Tt has twelve keys, ten on the top, 
twoon the bottom 
The koys are 
and theret: 
are particul 
It fs iy y 
made, and easy to play, even by a 
learner. Given for two new names 











nd one e 





{rom one of the largest manufacturers in Italy, and made our selection of & 
particularly fine instrument, and gave a large importation order. They have 
ss A now arrived,and are in our office. We have had them examined by an 
Postage and packing, 54 cts. We offer it for sale, including pay- | atept, and they are pronounced as fine in quality of tone and style of finish 
ment cf postage by us, for $250. : : 


as those sold at muste stores for $15 and $18. The violin{s placed in a neat, 
velvet-lined, blackwood case, with brass handle an-‘I catehes, in which alsoare 
the bow and box of prepared resin, together with a full ect of excellent 
strings. The wood used in the construction of these instruments is the same 
as that used in making tho highest cost violins. Given for eight new names. 
It must be sent by express. Wo offer it for sale for $8.00, Violin strings of 
the best quality for 25 cents each, or $2.40 per doz, Sent by mail, postage 
paid by us. 


Tambourine, No. 1000. Given for one new name. 


Concert Accordion, No. 727. Given for three new names. 


This is much the same 
style of Accordion as No. 
19, but larger and more 
powerful. It is 1x9 inches 
In size, It hastwelve keys, 
same as No 19 It has 
one stop giving au in- 
Jereased volume of sound, 
| Given for four new names. 


This is a real Tambourine ten {n- 
ches in diameter, durable, ornamented 
Postage and pack- and serviceable. Given for one new 
ing, 64 cts., or we can | name. Postage and packing, 
send it per expresa, and the receiver pay the charges. Weofferit for sale for | 12 cts. We offer it for sale, iuclud- 
$8 ing the payment of postage by us, for $1 





Concert Accordion, No. 715. Given for six new names. 


This superb instrument 
{s 11x13 inches in size, has 
double leather bellows, 
f eight folds, and has a very 
powerful tone. It has a 
powerful awell, also nickel- 
plated corners and orna- 
ments. It lms dark polished 
wood, with gold-leaf decora- 
tions, Itis almost as pow- 
erful axa melodeon. Given 
for six new names, We of- 
fer It for salo for $5. It 


Cornet, B flat, No. 263. Given for ten new names. 





muat be rent by express 


This instrament Is of the same quality and make as those used In Brass 
Concert Accordion, No. 770, Given for twelve new names. Bands. tis the standard In tone and finish, and those wishing to purchase 

‘A more elegant Accordion to Icok at and listen to cannot be found. It| an instrument of this kind can be sure of obtaining all they desire for the 
is Gnished ia natural color of the wood and handsomely decorated with de-| sum paid, All musio played on the high price corncts can be played on this. 
signs {n gold leaf, Itis the finest Accordion on our list, Tt is 14x12 Inches | It is packed In a substantial cornet care witha handle. We give f-ve a cor- 
in size, It hasten keys, ten trumpet pipes, and three stops, and has double | net instruction book. Given for ten new names. We offer it for sale for 





by any one without the ald ofa teacher. Given forone new name. Post- 
egeand packing, 24 cts. Price, postage pald by us, $1. 


leather bellows, also nickel-plated corncra and ornaments. Given for twelve | $10.00. It must be rent per express. On receipt of $1.00 extra, we will 
new names We offer it for anle for 810 It must be sent by express, | send the cornet beautifully nickel-plated. 








iy 
at 

















Neat Portfolio. Given for one new name 

This is well made, with four 
pockets for writing paper and \& 
letters, and with blotting 
leaves. It has a lapel with 
lock, so that it can be fast- 
Its size is 8 by 10% 
nes. It is covered with 
ark embossed cloth, and is a very convenient and desirable writing com- 
panion. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 







ened. 





Upright Writing Case. Given for two new names. 

This {s one of the finest Premi- 
ums we offer, It is made almost 
wholly of black walnut. 16 inches 
long, 12 inches high, and 6 inches 
deep. The fold in front, which 
makes a perfect desk for writing, is 
12x16 inches. It 
has partitions as 
shown in cut, for 
envelopes, paper, ac- 
count books, ete., 
ete. It has a rack 
for pen-holder and 
pencil. It has more room under the fold for paper, books, ete., ete., than 
the ordinary desks, It is very ornamental and exceedingly useful in every 
home, Given for two new names, It must be sent by express. 

We offer it for sale for $2. Express paid by purchaser, which will be very 
small. 


Japanese Portfolio. For one new name. 

This is a genuine Japanese Portfolio, The 
covers are beautifully ornamented with gold 
and lacquer, and are very attractive. Within 
ure places for holding stationery and blotting 
paper. This will make an attractive gift for a 
fe Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer itfor sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for $1. 








Writing Desk, No. 176. Given for two new names 





Size 9x13 inches closed ; 18x18 when opened. This is the finest Writing 
Desk for two subscribers we can find. The finish is black walnut top, sides 
and ends and all visible parts inside. The place for writing is covered with 
plush, The desk is beautifully decorated with ebony and gold bands, as 
shown in cut. Jt has a lock and key and the usual compartments for 
Paper, envelopes, pens, pencils, ete. 

Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 52 cts. We 
offer it for sale for $1.50, postage 52 cts, additional, or we can send the desk 
hy express and charges paid by purchaser. 





Packages. 


Package, No. A, Given for one new name. 





This is one of the most liberal offers we can make. 
| Diary for 1882, with its usual places for keeping accounts 
and records, items of interest, etc., and a fine Gold-Plated 
Pencil and Tooth-Pick, elegantly chased, and very hand- 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANIO} 


Package, No. 3. Given for one new name, 





This package contains one Dissecting 
Microscope, one pair Pincers, one Insect 
Holder, and a pretty charm Microscope, 
for wearing on the chain, also a ‘Child's 
Natural History.” This book is illustrat- 
ed. Given for onenewname. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. We offer it for 
sale, postage paid by us, for $1, Book 
alone, 50 cents. Microscope, &c., 50 cents. 





Package, No. 4, Given for one new name. 


















It embraces a Checker 
Board and Checkers, a 
Box of patent embossed 
Dominos, a box of par- 
lor Ten Pins, a box of 
Jackstraws, a Bee-hive 
Bank, ® powerful nickel 
Whistle such as car- 
starters use, und finally, 
a double- barrelled Cap- 
Pistol, for exp!oding pa- 
per caps, We give this 
package for only one new name. Postage and packing, 21 cts, 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 


Package, No. 5. Given for one new name. 


This we may call the 
Young Philosopher pack- 
age It consists of afine 
glass-tube Microscope 
mounted on brass, and 
furnished with seeds and 
other objects Insects 
can be placed inside the 
tube. The right focus 
can be obtained by screw- 
ing the lens up or down. 
A good Pocket Compass, 
a Horse-shoe Magnet, an 








excellent Spy-Glass, a < D 
Burning Glass, as shown in the cut. Every boy wants these articles. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cta. We offer it 
for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 


Eagle School Package, No. 6. Given for one new name. 

This contains 1 box 
Eagle School Crayons, six 
assorted colors in a box, 
1 box Water Color Paints 
with Brushes, 1 Eagle; 
Combination Pen Holder, 
which consists of Nickel 
Holder and Fountain 
Pen, Rubber Eraser, Pen- 
knife and Pencil. The 
package also contains 4 
Eagle Pencils, assorted 
shades, 6 solid Ink Tablets, assorted colors, sufficient to make six bottles of 
brilliant colored inks, 6 School Pens, 1 Cedar Pen-holder, 1 piece of Sponge. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, $1, postage paid by us. 


Kitchen Set, No. 7. Given for one new name 




















This Set contains a china toy 
set of fifteen pieces, handsomely 
decorated. A reai Caster with four 
genuine glass bottles, and a Tin 
with range all set for work. A 
most charming present for little 
housekeepers. Given for one new 
name. Postage and pack- 





some. Given for onenew name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for rale, postage pald by us, for $ 


Package, No.1. Given for one new name. - 








We give for this premium 1 Ark full of wood animals of various kinds, 1 
Puzzle Bank, 1 Box Embossed Wood Blocks with letters, 1 Doll, 1 Box Pen- 
cils. All given forone new name. Postage and pacLing, 18 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1 


Package, No. 2. Given for one new name. 


This package contains 
@ strong hemp School 
Bag 1119x1414 Inches, a 
patent Lunch Box, with 
knife and fork, a Schol- 
ars Companion, with 
compartments, and 
sponge, crayon, pen- 
holder and pencil, adda 
strong Book Clamp with 
black walnut handle, 
Here is a package for scholars which will be useful for years. We give it for 
Postage and packing, 28 cts. 









armors 
ETT 





one new name. 


We offer it for anle, portage paid by us, for $1.25. 





ing, 36 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by un, for 
$1. 





This {is a useful 















Games, Toys, &c. 


Improved Target Gun. Given for onenew nanw. 


they can ui: 
with such accuracy asto hit a telegraphle wire, t1,,, 
be used to shoot small game, as well as for target pr 
tice. This Gun shoots almost as accurately as a Ris, 
and with alittle practice you can shoot quickly ,netaie. 
ing through the sight, and can excel arebers in biti, 
the Bull's Eye. The Gunis so constructed that there, 
no recoil, which makes it specially adapted to taliean; 
children. The gun is three and one half feet lone 
Either bullets or arrows can be used imit. The pri: 
is produced by means of strong rubber elastics, Fy, 
fine arrows, with metal tips, and two targets a gu, 
with the gun ; also four extra cords, el elastics. ui 
globe sight. 
Given for one new name. Postage and pact. 
ing, 25 cts. We offer it for sale, pretage jai 
for $1.25. 


Embossed Chromatic Cube Blocks. Given for one new ume 

These are blocks that will delight 
and instruct the children, There are 
twelve cube blocks nearly two inches 
square. On each block, printed di- 
rectly on to the wood, are four large 








and pleasing set for 
children. The pieces 
are all made from tin, 


and are a good size. | 
There are twenty-five 
pieces in the sct.| 
Since making this cut 
we have changed the 
style of the set, hay- 
ing added more arti 

cles. We have sub- 
stituted a store in place of the spice mill. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, including payment of 
postage by us, for $1 


Italian Shopping or School Bag. Given for one new name. 


Thisisa yery beautiful bag. 
It is made in Italy. The mate- 
It 





rial is braided straw-wor 
has fine leather trimmings, 
straps and handle en for 
one new name. Postage and. 
packing, 9 cts. Price, post- 
age paid, 90 cts 

















different letters, one animal, and the 
name of the animal. The colors are 
red and black, ete., just such as please 
the children, and do not rub or wash 
off. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 21 ots. We offer it for sale, postage paid by 
us, for $1. 


Rubber Foot-Ball. Given for one new name. 

By special arrangement with the maker »: 
areable to offer a first-class foot-ball for ou 
new name. The cut that pictures this ball vi! 
suggest the delightful times in store for th 
boys who may obtain one of these fine tn 

‘They are made «i 
HA firming stock. 
Aga, and are provital 
Set with x broker. 
Given for onis 

p we one ew pane 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. The price of this ball at the stores 
$1.50, but we offer It for sale, portage paid by us, for only $1.00 














Bli 
The use of telephones 
is becoming more gener- 
al,as their usefulness is 
betterknown. The Bliss 
Telephone which we of- 
fer is the latest acoustic 
telephone made. Al- 3 
though sold at a very low price, it Is a practical instrument, and is evi - 
ter than some sold for $3. If properly adjusted, it can be made to wrt hu! 
amile. For general business purposes, or for friends to talk from busy 
house, it is very desirable. We give with ench telephone complete iarirx- 
tions and 200 feet of copper wire. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. We offer itfor sale, postage paid by us, for §1 


Telephone. Given for one new name. 








Fisherman's Outfit, No.1. Given for one new name. 

‘This is our ‘te: 
and best Qutét fr 
fishing. Itconsistsc! 
& fine I1-foot Jointed 
fishing rod with bre 
tips and ferrules, 1 
Dob, 1 cork of qui? 
bob with hook s: 
line, 2 lead sinker: 
nice Lines, }0 assorei 





hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged eor.1 
hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut sncll. This Wu'it 
will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. Given for one r++ 
name. Postageand packing, 32 cts, We send this premium in tv 
packages We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


Massasoit Steel Bow. Given for one new name. 


Among the out- 
door sports, Arch- 
y Is one of the 
most popular and 
healthful. Tt fs also 
a sportin which the 
girls can success- 
fully compete with 
their brothers for 
the championship. 
The Massasoit Steet 
Bou is made adjus- 
table so that it can ; 
becarried Ina small box. It is very strong. Among the hundreds we bare 
used we have never known one to break. Tt ix about three feet Jong. It 
will send an arrow a long distance with great accuracy. We cannet fend 
arrows. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for §1.°0. We will furnish 6 
more at one time, and the purchaser pay exprees charges, for 75 cents eth 























No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


THE YOU 








‘A'S COMPANION. 





Popular Games for Home Education and Annueement, 





Anagrams, or Words Alive, No. 18. 
are 311 letters printed on bright orange card-board, one letter on euch piece. 
There are also 27 round grec counters. Any number of persons can play 


Contained in a neat box 





nis 





this game. One pe ‘iosen director. But we cannot tell you all about 
it. It is nice, instructive, social. We offer it forsale, postage paid, for 25 cs. 





Komikal Konversation Kards, No. 19. Kapital Kombina- 
tion of Kuriously Koutrived Konversational Komikalities, Komposed, Kom- 
Pounded and Kompressed by Keziah Kent, K. K.,a Kute and Komikal 
Karakter of Kambridge'Kollege. Tho boys and girls can have a merry time 
with this game. We offer ic for sale, postage puid by us, for 25 cents. 


‘Trips, No. 13. Japhet Jenkins and Sally Jones’ visit “tu Bosting 
with tie old mare and a load of produce."” Also the travels of Sam Slick 
from Weathersfield to Paris, and the great Exposition, These “Komical”” 
Combinations of curious circumstances will furnish the boysand girls amuse- 
ment for 1°) evenings. These two games in one. We offer them for sale, 
postage paid by us, for 26 cents. 


Corn and Beans, No. 14. ‘The funniest game out.” Therefore, 
all who buy it play it, and over it they laugh and get fat, Parents who wish 
to ainuse and instruct thelr children will find this game a good investment, 
Price, postage paid by us, 25 cts. 


Totem, No. 20, is n same for children between the ages of six and 
fifteen. There are thirty-two cards, illustrated with pictures of Birds and 
Animals, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 25 cents. 


The Eclipse Puzzle and the Acme Puzzle, No. 16. A very 
ciegantly polished, turned, round block of rare wood, with eight holes in it 
and seven pins to put intothe holes, When you obtain this puzzle, count 
off four holesand put in a pin; then count four more and put in another pin. 
But we must not tell you how to do it. The Acme Pumle is equally good. 
Here you get two in one. We offer it fof sale, postage paid by us, for 25 cts. 


GAMES FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Any four of these Games for one new name, or any two of the 25 cts. and one of the 60 cts. for one new name. Postage and packing, 165 ots. 


Hand Shadows on the Wall, No. 24. Printed on 12 sheets of 
heavy card-buard are two hands, arranged in position to cast a shadow to 
make 24 different characters on the wall. Among them are Sambo, Pig, Ele- 
phant, Dog, Washington, Mike’s Pig, Sheep, Mrs. Grundy, Wild Indian, ete , 
ete. Price, postage paid by us, 25 Gents. 


Patent Embossed Dominos, No. 23, are enclosed in a pretty 
box. Every one, from child to grandpa, knows the game of Dominos. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 25 cts. 


Snap, No. 21, is also beautifully illustrated. 1t consists of fifty-six 
cards full of run. A quick eye—a nimble finger—gnd Snap {a the game. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 25 cts. 


Old Maid Improved, No. 5. This well-known gume compriscs 
seventeen pairs of cut picture cards, and one odd card whole. There can be 
from three to six players, After the matchings are all made up, the person 
with whom the odd card is found is declared to be the Old Maid. Price, 


postage paid, 25 cents. 


Visit to the Gypsies, No. 6. 
ment of both sexes, and combines the most popular features of the “reading- 
games,” “poetical games” and ‘“fortuno-telling games ;” and as there are 
nearly 140 cards it is well adapted to interest a iarge number at once. All 
quotations that might offend the most sensitive have been rejected. Price, 


postage paid by us, 25 cents. 


This game 1s for the social amuse-" 


Poetical Conversation Cards, No. 10. There are 24 question 
cards for gentlemen and 2 answer cards, containing a poetical quotation for 
ladies. The two packages having been each mixed up, and lnid with their 
faces downwards, the gentleman reads bis cards in order and the lady hers 
in answer. The curious hits are quite diverting and healthful, especially 
after a busy day. Price, postage paid by us, 25 cents. 
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GAMES FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
We offer any two of these games for one new name; or any one of these games and two of the 25-cent games for one new 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
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Sliced Birds, Sliced Animals and Sliced Objects, Nos. 1—2— 
3. Each contained in a box about 12x12 inches. The pictures of sixteen 
animals, some wild and some domestic,are printed in natural colors on heavy 
card-board, and then the board is cut into strips. On each strip isa letter, 
and whenall the strips are brought together to form the animal, the name of 
the animal is spelled out before the child in large, plain letters. There are 
fourteen different kinds of Birds prepared in the same way; also twelve objects, 
such as Fountain, House, Bridge, Yacht, etc. 
for the children and full of interest. We offer these for sale, postage paid by 
us, for 59 centseach. 

Aincricen Jackstraws, No. 4. This is an elegant ret of Jack- 
straws. Itcontains more than 70 pieces of assorted wood, many of them 
made into shapes of farming implements, with walnut parts. Price, postage 
paid by us, 60 cts. 


Squails, No. 11. The jolliest game ever invented for a whole family 
circle. 
Tt can be enjoyed by people of all ages, and i: wonderfully social, 
postage paid by ur, 59 cents, 


It is played on a dining-table by any convenient number of persons. 
Price. 








These bre very instructive | 


The Lost Heir, No. 7, {sa fascinating game. Jt consists of thirty-two 
cards, divided into four suits of eight cards each Twenty-eight of the cards 
represent the police of the four cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. The game represents the search for a ‘Lost Ifcir,” but presently | 
they get the‘‘Wrong Boy.”” We offer it for sale, postage pald, for 50 cts. 


Logomachy, No. 8. This is one of the most amusing and instructive 
games. It ix easy to learn, Children and parents alike are interested and 
instructed. Many hundred tMfousand sets have beeu sold, which is a good 
test of its pcpularity. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 50 cents. 


Centennalia, No 9. This game embraces the prominent events of our 
national history of one hundred years. The cards contain the portraits of 
twenty-two patriots, and other historical and emblematical designs. They 
are beautifully finished, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 50 cents. 


Popping the Question, No. 12. This is one of the oldestof games, 
and needs no description. The pack consists of some 6 cards, the white for 
Indien, the blue for gentlemen. Of course it never ceases to amuse, The 









GAMES FOR 30, 35 AND 75 CENTS. 


We will give for one new name any games th® 
price of which added to those will amount to $1. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 


smeshed-up Loce- 
motive, No. 29. Dis- 
sected puzzles are ulways 
attractive to children. It 
ylelds great pleasure toa 
child to see anything tak- 
ing shape and growing 
into perfection under Sts 
own hand, A steam-en- 
gine “amashed up” and 
then rebuilt again issome- 
thing the boys like to sew 
and do. This one is con- 
tained in a finely-polished 
wood box. Price, postage paid by us, 75 cents. We give this game and any 
25 or 30-cent game for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 


Matched Pictures, No. 25. There are 40 in number, and these 
are beautifully printed on heavy card-board in Chromo-Lithography. The 
designs are so ingeniously constructed that the various parts will mismatch to 
form almost an unlimited numlcr ef diqerent pictures, illustrating various 
scenes and incidents in Indian a: fcoutier life in the far West. This ix 
instructive andentertaining, A scene 60 inches long can be producal with 
these cards. Price, postage paid by us, 30 cents. 


Game of Authors, No. 26. This is a very instructive set. It 
contains a brief sketch of all the Authors used in the Game, and the names 
ot the principal characters In their books. It serves as a school-tencber. 
Packed in a neat, cloth-lined case. We offer it for sale, postage pail hy ur, 
for 35 cents. 


Dr. Busby, No. 2%. This isacurd game. The doctor's family con- 
sists of himself, wife, son, servant and doll, thedairy maid's black-eyed lover. 
This is very popular, and the doctor is as popular to-day as when first intro- 
duced, Several can play this game, Price, postage paid by us, 85 cts. 





Chess 


is called the “queen of 
games.” It is the most ancient and 
| the most interesting and sclentifio 

f all games. 

This set is made of Boxwood finely 
polished. The Kings are 8 inches 
high. It contains 8 Pawns, 4 
Knights, 2 Kings, 2 Queens, 4 Bish- 





| ops, 4 Castles, Packed in a strong wood box with slide cover. 


Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. Weof- 
fer \t for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Cheokered Game of Life. 


Given for one new name. 


This is a very social game, 
and a very fascinating one, 
too. It shows how a wrong 
move im life may lead a per- 
son to unhappiness and ruii 
instead of toa happy old age, 
which is the goal of the 
game. It is given for one 
new name. Postage and 
packing. 12 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid 
by us, for $1. 










iS ee 
cig ae Bat 


Improved American Panorama. Given for one new name. 
This interesting 
premium hax been 
improved and en- 
larged during the 
past season. The 
thirty-five pictures 
are fine chromo lith- 
ographa, illustrating 
American history. 
Among the scenes are 
represented the land- 
ing of Columbus, Dis- 
covery of the Missis- 
sippi River, Baptism of Pocahontas, Landing of thePilgrima, New York, Penn's 
Treaty, Braddock’s Defeat, Boston Tea Party; Faneuil Hall, Bunker IIill 
Defence of Fort Moultrie, Valley Forge, Battle of Lake Erie, Battle of New 
Orleans, Capitol at Washington, etc., eto, We give with the panorama a de- 
scriptive lecture, forty-two admission tickets, and # handsome show-bill. 
The above mukes a complete outfit, and any enterprising boy can make it a 
source of profit as well ax pleasure. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. We offer it for sule, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Tivoli Board. Given for one new name. 

This pretty game, which has amused cbil- 
dren for muny years, is still ax 
fiseinating as ever. 


long and 8 
inches wide. 
Itean be played by any number of persons, and will be a source of much 





price, postage paid by us, 50 cts. 


amusement fora social gatherimg, or for the family circle. Given for one 
newname Postage andracking, 20 cts. Price, poxtpaid, £1.20. 


Boxwood Chess-Men. No. 1144-2. Givenfonorenawngme 





- Full instructions accompa- 
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Toy Cannon. Given for one new name. 

This pretty toy 
{s made of wood, 
well finished, 
and mounted on 
wheels. The 
projecting force 
is a strong spring 
within the 
tre of the gun. 
The Cannon is about eight inches in length. Several wooden balls and a set of 
“‘Ninepins “’ uccompany §t. These balls can be thrown twenty-five or 
thirty feet, aud the ‘Pins’ cau be “bombarded” ut that distance. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for 81. 


cen: 





Oriental Trick Casket. Given for oue uew name. 


We here 
offer a Cas- 
ket con- 
taining six 
magic 
trieks, 
which have 
been per- 
formed 
with great 
| success. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


TOY PORCELAIN OR CHINA WARE. 


bers, so that ull our young friends can select the set suited to their pleas- 
ure, They urexecurely packed, and are sent either by mail or express, as 
described below. 


Tea Set, No. 321. Given for one new name. * 





This set counists of fifteen pieces. The gold decoration on the White 
China is very pretty. With this sct of dishes, a company of six little girls 
and boys can have a ten purty, 

Given for only one new name. Postage and pucking, 33 cts. 
We offer it for sule, including payment of pustage by us, for $1.25. 


Dinner Set, No. 3150. Given for one new name. 





| The Casket 
contains 
the Magic 
Bottle, the 
Wonderful 
2-cent Box, 
Oriental Vanishing Bull, Magic Carol, Eastern Dagger, and the Three Curl- 


ous Palls, wit! instructions. An evening's gathering can be highly enter- 
tained with these tri 
Given for one new 














© Postage and packing, 9 cts. We offer 
it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Royal Game Parcheesi Complete. Given for one new name, and 
13 ets. additional. 


This isa very encertain- 
ing game for the fumi 
cle. It can be played by 
either two, three or four 
persons at at! 
yreatly 
lookers-on. 
















Desicles 





interesting the 
Ttisa gume 
which people seidom tir 


ny each gaine. Given for 





Table Croquet is a pleasing game for winter evenings. This convenient set 
consists of eight Balls, eight Mallets, Bridges, Stakes, Copper Wire Standards 
and Webbing. Stretch the Webbing around the edge of an ordinary dining 
table by means of the Standards, and you have a good croquet table. The 
Set is beautifully polished und striped. Foronenewname. Postage and 
packing, 35 cts. Price $1. Postage, 36 cts 


Tos 


Given for one new name. 





Lawn and Parlor Ring 
Games that require an erect 
free but not too vigorous use 
arms, and in 
at once, are much 
game is Ring 
ing gine for bot 
lawn or parlor. 
hoops, some lars: 
game is to throw th 
or target-post ata ¢ 
target-post i4 | 
has a joint so 
packed into 
when not int 
hoops are wound Ww 
variegated 
tape. The bo: 
nut, hand-ome 
ished. Giver 
new name, 
postage paid, for 








Canary Songster. Given for one new name 

This is a wonderful Bird. It looks exactly like a real 
Canary, both in color and size, Its song is a perfect imita- 
tion of the best living Canaries. If you were not aware 
that it was nota real bird, you would most certainly ex- 
claim, “What a charming singer you have!” To produce 
the music you firs: fill the du/b with water; you then blow 
through the rubber tube. The little songster at once be- 
gins a inost charming tune, at the same time keeping time 
to the music by moving its little bill and tall. In addition 
to its being a most pleasing toy for the children, it is high- 
ly appreciated by the ladies, who use it to teach their birds 
tosing. They sing as clear, and sweetly as the best living 
Song Birds. Are substantially and handsomely made and 
finished, and not Hable to get out of order. It supersedes 
the Bird Organ, and when used near a bird, it will Induce 
it to start up its best notes immediately. 

Given for only one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, ® cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.00. ' 








and packing, 18 cts. 
| Chicken Yards, Sheepfolds and Farm Yard. 





This set is richly decorated with gold and artistic floral designs. It com- 
prises sixteen pieces in all Dinner Sets are now very much sought for by 
the little girls both in the city and country This is the prettiest net for 
one new name we could find, 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 36 cts. We 
offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1.25 


Tea or Coffee Set, No. 22. Given for five new names 


This set, consisting of tea-pot, cream-pitcher, eugar-bowl and five cups 
and saucers, is amply large for a “grown-up” party. The pot holds about a; 
pint, and the cups and saucers are large enough for practical use. Each 
Piece is beautifully decorated with artistic floral designs and richly banded | 
with gold. 

Given for five new names. 
sale for only $4.00. 


Fish-Pond Game. Given for one new name. ‘ 





It must be sent by express. We offer it for 


| This is a new game, and is equally “yw, 






adapted to young and old, and to both 








sexes. Itis having a great run, There 
are six poles (2 feet long), with hooks and lines, and forty 
blocks (with eyes), cach numbered on the bottom, for fishes. 
Opponents, on opposite sides of a tuble, fish 
alternately in each other's pond and in the 
central pond. The successful fisher must not | 
* only catch his fish, but guess whether the | 
number is odd or even, If he fails, he loses 








hi 
the 


fish. 
‘ge pond, or any player's pond, 





he game is finished when either 









sempty. 





He who hits caught the mostis winner. Many 
of our readers will want the game. Order 
early. Given for one new name. Postage 


We oller it tor sale, postage juid, for $1.25. 


Given for one 
new name, 





This is one of our newest premiums. We are sure many little people will 
be made happy when they receive it. The cut shows the different farm-yard 
fowls, tho scp and lambs and the boautiful green trées, the flue farm-bouse 
and the usual large number of smaller buildings. With this premium a 
bright boy can carry on successful stock-keeping in his own room and find 
real pleasure. All these good things are mysteriously packed in a neat wool 
box, and can bo safely sent by mail. Given for one new name. Postage | 
and packing, 38 cts. 


| Wax and Unbreakable 
| 





We offer it for rale, postage paid by us, for $1.25. 





No Premiums forwarded unless Postage |, tent, 


| Doll’s Toy Parlor Set, No. 1879. Given for ove new nme 

This season we have imported direct from the great factories in the old | 
country three very choice Tea sets. Our cuts can only show them in out- | 
line. They are too beautiful for o perfect description. We offer three num- | 


This set COMprlag 
eight’ pleces, inelutiag 
® real marbletop tt, 
sofa, ensy-chatr any 





ror-tand. It ip bn 
tioa ebony and prs, 
holstered in terr;. 5, 


One Dew name. Poy, 
age and packing 
15 cte. Price, joan 
paid by us, §1, 





‘Wax Doll, No. 1. This issiove: 
with golden hair and black eyer, and nin. 
dressed. She is fourteen inches in ber bn 
and Inas ear-drops anda nice pair of stot; 
Any little girl will be proud to welcome ts 
little miss from Paris to ber bome sud: 
side. Given for one new name. Portace 1; 
pecking, 24 cts. We offer it for ale, nay: 
paid by us, for 91. 

Nos. 2 and 3. Thesetwo doiis rex: 
came over from Paris tolive with thei: (uc. 
ican cousins. They are brother aul «7 
You necd not be afraid to bump their tvs. 
together, or drop them on the fle 
will not break, as their heads are unts-2. 
ble. The girl is 14, and the bos Ii, 
high. Their hair and eyes are beautife! x. 
their complexion indicates perfect hea! 
Any little girl would be happy with one or both of these doils tocar t- 
and educate. Either given for one new name. Postage and packinr—t 
girl, 24 cta.; the boy, 8 cts, We offer either for aale, postage paid) a. 
for $1.20. 

















Swiss Carved Goods. 


Swiss Carved Salad Fork and Spoon, No. 124%, Gin t 
one new name. 
These ara very artistic 


and handsome, the wood 
being two shades of brown, 
dark underneath, and 
light above. The carving 
is exquisite, and the arti- : 
cles are such as will grace any table, and last a life-time. (irra fr-# 
new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts, We offer it fir ue 
postage paid by us, for $1. 





Swiss Card Inkstand and Tray, No. 4529. Given forcorr" 


This consists of a white glass iohstw: 
setin a tray elaborately carved in thre: 
leaves and vines. Given for one Dev 
name. Postage and packing, 12 
Cts, We offer it for ole, porter pi! 
for $1.00. 





Swiss Carved Jewel Casket, No. 80. Swiss Carved Jene! 
Box, No. 861. 





861 0 
Swiss Carved Jewel Casket, No. 80. The wood is dak 2 
the carving very artistic. Its size is 719x534 inches. It is liued ¥! 
rich velvet. It has lock and key. It is sufficiently elegant for the most -o! 
ly jewels and the most beautiful homes, Given for five new names. Post: 
age and packing, 35 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by vs. 
$4.75. 

Swiss Carved Jewel Box, No. 861. The carving is ta! 
It is substantially made, and is well hinged. The size of the tox is &~ 
inches, and it stands 214 Inches high. Given for one pew name. Postas? 
and packing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, including the paymeo!” 
postage by us, for $1.00. 





Swiss Carved Book-Rack, No. 506-8. Given for one new ms 


Thisisavery beautiful f) 
and ingenious piece of 
work, being made with 
extension by which it may 
be closed up as books are 
taken out. It is Ginches 
wide by 14 long when ex- 
tended. Given for one 
new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.2. 








a 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 
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Swiss Carved Vases. 
Swiss Carved Vase, No. 


1921. Itis elght inches in 
height and beautifully carved. 
In the centre isa glass Tube 
for holding water. These are 
very beautiful. We give two 
for only one new name. 

Postage and packing, 
15 cts. We offer them for 
sale, postage paid by us, at 60 
ets. cach, or two for $1.00 

Swiss Carved Flower- 

x= Stand, No.3189--A. Thy 

representea bear standing on a carved base, and holding a cut-glass vase for 
flowers. Itis G inches high. It is very novel. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage pald by 
us, for $1.00. 

Swiss Carved Vase, No, 1938, This is graceful in design, is ele- 
gantly carved, and is 8 inches in height. The glass in which flowers are 
placed is iridescent, and too beautiful for description. Given for one new 


name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, Postage 
paid by us, for $1 00. 





Swiss Carved Jewel Box, No. 47. Given for three new names. 


This isa real gem. It is an exquisite specimen of 
Swiss carving. Tho bird standing by her nest guard- 
ing her tiny eggs looks ns real as life, It is lined with 
velvet, and has alock and key. Jt standson four neat- 
ly carved legs about one inch long. It is elegant in do- 
sign and execution. Given for three new names. 


sale, postage paid by us, for $3. 

















FINE SHEFFIELD KNIVES. 


We have contracted witha Sheffield manufacturer for 
Sorged knives, of tho best English steel. Knives made 
by a die are necessarily soft and imperfect, however 
well they look. The blades forge] aro hammered into 
shape by band, and are much better than the former. 
The following knives are very superior, and we cap 
recommend them to 
our subscribers. 


Lady's Four- 
Bladed Pearl- 
Handled Knife, 
No. 1. Given for 
one new name. 


This cut shows 
tho exact sizeof this 
beautiful knife for lady's use. It is made from fine English 
steel. The pearl of which the handle is made is of the best quall- 
ty. Given for onenewname. Postage,and packing, 6 cts. 









We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 
Gentleman’s Four-Bladed Pearl-Handled Knife, No. 


2. Given for one new name This is a superior knife. Every blade is hand. 
forged. The knife {3 finely finished, and the pearl is first quality. 
new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price, postzge paid, $1. 

Farmer's Combination Knife, No. 3. Given for one new name. Comprisca nine distinct tools—two blades, a lancet, corkscrew, reamer, tweez- 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer it for | era, pick, screw-driver, and a hook for cleaning a horse's hoof. They have genuine buckhorn handles. Tho biades are hand-forged. It would Le of ser- 
vice to any one, but almost indispensablo to the farmer. We give it for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, postage paid, $1.25. 


Given for one 





Swiss Carved Watch Stand, No. 331%%. Given forone new name. | ~ 


A very pretty and odd bit of carving 
Tt has a cover with wooden hinge, and is 
lined inside with blue velvet. The top of 
the cover is decorated with a bunch of 
stapes. Itcan be closed and lie flat on 
the table. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. We 
offer it for sale, including the payment 
of postage by us, for 90 cts, 





Wostenholm Pearl-Handled Knife, Four Blades Given for four new names. 


This is the bert pocket-knife on our list. It is a genuine IXL 
knife. The reputation of this maker is such that any kuife bear- 
ing its name ‘‘Wostenholm” can be relied upon. The one we offer 
has four blades, and o pearl handleof unusually finefinish. Given 
for four new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We offer 
it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3. 

‘This is the pocket knife to which we refer on page 315 of this 
list. No better knife can be found at any price than the one here 
offered. 








Swiss Card Receiver, No. 3150. Given for two new names. Wostenholm Farmer’s Knife. Given for one new name. 


‘Farmers, mechanics, and 
all who require a strong 
Jack-knife of the finest cut- 
ting quality of steel, can 
find here sucha knife. This 
is a genuine Wostenholm 
IX Lknife, with a polished 
horn handle, a large and a 
small blade. We guarantee that no better cutting knife can be found at 
any price. Given for oae new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer {t for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








Swiss Carved Card - Receiver, 


is an elaborate 





se, standard, and top are 





for “two new names. 
ing, 15 
ze paid by us, for 











Shot Pouch, Given for one new name. | 
Knife, No. 9722. Given for one new name. 


This fine Companion knife has 
bone handle, with shield, 
and small blade, and a 
pair of zseful scissors, 
hh open and shut tho same 
1c blades. Given for onenew 


1c, Postage and pack- 















This isa Patent Lever, Russet Leather Shot Pouch. Itis convenient tocar 2 
ry, and is casily handled. Given for one new name. Postage and | ing, 15 cts. ; ; 
packing, 9 ct | Wo offer it for sale, including 

ae a | the pay tage by us, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 payment of postage by us, 





$1 


Given for one new name. 


Powder Flask. 


,wder Flask of | Lady's Pearl-Handled Knife, Scissors and Folding Boot- 
Buttoner. Given for one new namo 













a patent 8 oz 


ith cord. Given for | 





name Postage 
and packing, 


leah! 12 cts. Weokk 


This is a tempting premium for the la- 
dies, as it contains three good and useful 
articles, —a fine two- bladed, genuine 
pearl-bandled, lady's knife, a pair of su- 
perior six-inch lady’s scissors, and a fold- 
ing pocket boot - buttoner, 
nickel-plated. All givenfor 
only onenewname Post- 
age and packing, 12 
cts. 

We offer the package for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 












For one new name. 


Bull’s Eye Lantern. 


1 is used by policemen, night 


unters and firmers, Ithasa heavy 


| Scissors and Case, No. I, Given for one new name. 





convex glass w 3 it to throw a 
powerful | kn Tt can be 
earricdin the hand oF adjusted toa belt,and can 
be use] also asa dirk lantern Given for one 
newname. Postagc and packing, 24cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 


These Scissors are made from 

the best steel, and are fully 

warranted. They aro fiveinches 

in length. Tho handles are 

corered with moroceo, which 

$1. besides protecting the fingers. 

Patent Pocket Lantern. Given for one new name. Given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

This new Lantern ts very compact and per-| We Offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 eta. 


fect, it being only 54 inches high, 21% Inches 

wide, and 1% inches thick. It will throw aj Button Hole Cutter and Stiffened Silver Thimble. 
larger volume of light than most This is a new style, and very 
Lanterns five times its size ; the inside perfect Button Hole Cutter. It 
being oval-shaped and highly pol- 
ished makes a brilliant reflector. 
By closing the front door, the Lan- 
tern can be made dark in an instant. 
The Lamp is packed, which renders it absolute- 
ly non-explosive It is especially useful where has an adjusting screw, by means 
a safo and compact Lantern is required. On| of which both small and large holes can be casily and 
the back, besides the handle, isa small brass | quickly cut. Wacheerfully commend it. The Stiffened Silver Thimble is a 
spring for connecting it to the button-holo of | new invention, and while {t looks as nico as solid silver, it is warranted to 
a coat, thus leaving both hands at liberty. ! wear twice as long. Be sure and order the sizo you want. Given for one 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. newname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, Including the payment of postage by us, for $1. Woe offer both for aale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 






















Engstrom Swedish Razor. Given for two new names. 


‘These Razors are 
esteemed in Europe 
as the best cutters 
made in the world. « 
The testimony 
which comes to us 
in regard to them 
is that “Ip cutting 
quality there does 
not exist any razor that compares with those made by Johan Engstrom.” All 
blades are of the same qualityand workmanship. They are made of the best 
steel attainable, hardened and tempered by a secret chemical process, which 
renders it Impossible for any razor not to he of the best cutting quality. We 
have tried these razors, and cannot commend them too highly. Given for. 
twonewnames. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2. 





GET THE BEST. 


Badger’s Improved Razor-Strop. Given for one new name. 





This isa new and improved style. It will wear for years, and give satis- 
faction Given foronenewname Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by ua, for 90 cts. 


English Scissors, NO. 2. Twoinuset. Given for two new names. 
These Scissors are of the best 
English wake, and are 
contained ina nice case. 
The set given for two 
newnames Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer the set for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, for $1.50. 





Lady's Nickel-Plated Shears. Given for one new name. 
‘These Shears aro made of the best stecl, warranted dur- 
able,and are n convenient size, being six and one-fourth 
inches in length. 
Given for one new 
name. Postage 








the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


Given for one new name. 


Farmer's Knife, No. 2191. 


‘We have import- 
ed this knifefor the 
wo of farmers,and 
for all who have 
occasion to use a 
good strong knife. 
Tt has a large and 
small blade, also 
blade for pruning 
purposes. Given 
for one new name 
Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 
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Griffin’s Hack Saw Frame and [2 B 
bame 


fades. Given for one new 





Griffin's Hack Saw Biades for sawing iron, steel, and other metals 
are highly recommended to us by machinists. They tell us that they cut 
fuster than Stub’s blades, and retain a cutting edge more than twice as long. 
For one new name we give one Griffin's new Hack Saw Frame and twelve 
Griffin's patent Hack Saw Blades. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 
Price, postage paid by us, $1.25. 


Useful Set of Tools, No. 2. Given for one new name. 

This useful Set con- 
tains one Draw 
Shave, 1 Chisel % 
inch, 1 Chisel % 
inch, and one Screw 
Driver. These Tools 
are warranted, and 
have the manufac- 
turer's name 
stamped on the 


en for one new name. 


Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1, 


Bit Brace. Given for one new name. : 
A “Bit Brace’ is a tool 
which should be in every fam- 
ily. The one we offer is one 
of the most approved styles. 
It is well made, and will be 
found a very great conven- 
ience. Given for one new 
Postage and packing, 24 cts. Price, postage paid, $1. 


name 


Youth’s Bit Brace and Tools. Given for one new name 





This convenient set #ill be useful to the young mechanic. It consists of a 
Bit Brace, two Bitx, one Screw Driver, two Gimleta, one Nail Set, and one 
Scratch Awl. The Bits are mate of the best steel. The set given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Blow Pipe, Alcohol Lamp and Microscope. For one new name. 


The Blow 
Pipe ts about 
ten inches in 
length. Air 
is blown 
through it 
upon the 
flame of the 
lamp, causing 
a mort intense 
heat. It is of great value for soldering or brazing metals, such as brass, cop- 
per,ete With St glass can be melted and blown, or formed into various 
shapes and toys. It can be madean invaluable article in the hands of the 
amateur mechanic, the amateur chemist and mineralogist. Directions for 
use accompany each. The Microscope has strong magnifying power. All 
given for one new name Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Soldering Set and Tools for Leather Work. Both given for 
one new name. 
This useful pre- 
See once 
soldering-iron, = 
scraper, a box of 
resin, a bar of sol- 
der, and directions. 
This set will save 
many a trip to the tinsmith. 
We also give with it a set of 
tools for leather work, which 
consists of a tool-holder, with a 
ateel chuck for holding the tools. 
The holder contains 7 assorted 
needles and brad-awls, and several yards of waxed shoemaker's thread. 
We give both for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 
We offer this premium for sale, postage paid by us, for $116, Separate- 
ly at 60 cts. 






pny 





Tools for Leather Work, No. 2. Given for one new name. 


This Premium will be useful in many 
= ways. A broken harness could soon 
feemass) be made as good as new, a hole in the 


ae 
or the cover of 
Eee 
sixts of a pocket knife, 
Se 
——— 
—"~ | wrench for each, 6 
Sa 
Awls for sewing leath- 
er,8 pegging and 3 harness Awls, 


2 patent sudjurtable 
Awl Handles, with a 
1 Shoe Knife, and 1 Skiver Knife, 











o— 


This net given for one new name. Postage and packing, 25 cts 


THE 





Wo offer them for sale, including the pryment of Poste by us. for $1.25, 





YOUTH’S 





No Premiums forwarded unless Pustage is sent, 





Companion Plane and Tool Holder. Given for one uew name. | Improved Bracket Saw Outfit. Given for one new name, 


This Plane and 
Tool Holder, with 
the Tools, make the 
most novel and use- 
ful combination 
that has ever been 
offered for sule. A 
small Plane and 
Tool Holder com 
bined easy to carry 
In the pocket, and 
capable of doing all 
kinds ofwork about 
a house and store, 
has never been 
made until now. 
The plane is made 
of fron beautifully 





‘There bangs over our desk the firet Bracket Saw Frame madein 
this country. We whittled it out with a jackknife, and then made 
some rather clumsy iron clamps for it, and so began in our cfie 
the starting point of the immense business which bas gra », 
rapidly the past five years, Our improved Bracket Saw Frowieis 


japenned. The 
cutting part is best now made from the best spring steel, has an enamel rosewoud han 
steel. Both are dle, with nickel-plated ferrule. Every boy and girl in the country 


ought to own one. With it you can make Brackets, Pictur. 
Frames, Easels, fancy articles, etc., of the most exquisite beaut; 
With only 40 cts, worth of wood you can make articles worth from £1 to & 
each. In order that you may see what delicate and beautiful work can be 
done with this aw, we show you this pretty Wall Pocket. It is 7x12 inches 
in size, and is equal in beauty and value to fine Swiss Carvings. With this 
Saw almost any boy can make money. This out- 
fit now consists of 1 Bracket Saw, 5x12 inches; 
1 Brad Awl; 12 Extra Saw Blades; 1 
Manual Sawing and Wood Carving; 1 
Sheet Sand Paper; 100 Miniature De- 
signs; Designs for $25 worth of Brack- 
ets, etc., full size; 1 Drill Point. With it you 
ought togarn money enough ina few weeks to buy 
the Demas Lathe, with which you can do business 
ona larger scale Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 18 cts. We offer it for 
sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
N.B. Itshould be remembered that giris,as well as boys, become experts 
atecroll sawing. Some young ladies prefer to make their friends article 
worked out with the saw, rather than with the needle. 


made by experi- 
enced Plane-mak- 
ers. The Plane is 
5% Inches long; the 
steel cutter is one 
fnch wide. In the end of the plane {s the chuck, which will hold the steel 
cutter used as a plane, when it can also be used as a chisel. The chuck is 60 
adjusted that it will hold a tool as small asa pin-head. The chuck on the 
Plane will hold all the tools shown in the cut, They are mnde of steel and 
will give satisfaction. They are just such tools as are wanted about a house, 
either in the clty or country, and used by a manor boy. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








Companion Tool Chest. Given for seven new names. 





Useful Set of Tools. Given for one new name. 








All persons who have the Bracket Saw will find great use for this Set of 
| Tools. It consists of one fine block Plane, 1 Diston & Son's key-hole Sr 
| with detachable Iron Handle, 1 File, for finishing off bracket work, | mino- 
ture Try Square, a package of Granulated Clue, for putting together brace 
work, and a fine Pocket Knife. These Tools are not mere toys, but aril 
made in the best manner from good steel, and are designed for han! we 
(liven for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for él. 


There is nothing of more value ins family thana 
good chest of tools. Tt pays its way rightalong. But 
its value to the boys is incomparable. It accustoms f 
them to the use of tools, and gives them that handi- 
nesx which so fow ever acquire, and which enables | 
them, in their future homes, to do with ease almost 
any little job—and indeed many a large one. It, 
moreover, employs in au interesting and healthful way 
their leisure hours, and greatly lessens their exposure 
to evil company, and to those mischiefs so natural to 
idle hands. 

We shall give with each Tool Chest a valuable book, 
Working Tools.” | 

Having been unable to find in the market @ five dollar tool chest with | 
tools of the right selection and good quality, we have arranged one ourselves 
which we can confidently recommend. It is well made from chestnut, 
trimmed in black walnut, and contains the following: Mand Saw, Plane 
Bit Brace, 8 Bits, Screw Driver, Draw Knife, Hammer, Compasses, Chisel 
1-4 inch, Chisel 1-2 inch, Gouge, Scratch Awl, Piiers, Foot Rule, Try 
Square, 2 Gimlets, Clamp, Gauge, Mullet, File, Awl, Screw Driver for bit 
brace, Plum, Bob, Reel, Mallet, and Hand Clamp. This fine chest given for 
seven new names. We offer it for sale for $5. It must be sent by express 
and charges paid by purchaser. 






“How to Use Wood 


$1 Bench Vise. Given for ove w+ 
name 


This Bench Vise is made entirely of 
fron and steel. It will be found to be 
of great convenience to any family. It 
can be adjusted to any table, It is of 
grent value in putting work together to 
all perxons who make brackets, Giten 
for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 32 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the »=)- 
ment of postage by us, for $1. 











Daisy Printing Press Outfit. Given for two new names ; for one new name and 50 ctx, extra. 


This is our grand premium for the season of 1882. We believe it te 
the most valuable premium ever before offered for obtaining only two nev 
names. Amateur Printing now ranke next to fret sawing as a mean 
for furnishing pleasant and profitable employment for both boys and girls 
Many boys who began a few years ago with a small hand-pres« are now the 
proprietors of large printing eetablishments. We fully believe that parent* 
will do thelr children a great good by encouraging them in the art of priat- 
ing. The Daisy Outfit is the latest and most practical printer's outfit for 
beginners. With it visiting cards can be printed as perfectly as on a $10 
press. The press is made entirely of malleable iron, with wrought ire 

* rivets and machine steel screws. 

It 1s provided with Ink Table, Screw Chase, Adjustable Metal Card Gaugt, 

and Patent Composing Pallet, with screw attachment, by the sid of whieh 

* ingenious little device the Amateur quickly learns to ‘set up" and “lb 
tribute” type, besides being a wonderful improvement over any other unethol 
for adjusting the form for Visiting Cards 

An energetic boy will make the Daisy Press pay for itself in a very short 
time, by printing Visiting Cards for friends and acquaintances, so thst it 
reality the press and outfit conts nothing but a little pleasant labor om tle 
part of {its owner, while it may prove a source of considerable profit it 
the end 

The outfit consists of the Daisy’? Press, 1 Composition Ink Roller, 1 (2" 
dest Card Ink, 1 “‘Daisy”’ Composing Pallet, and a fullregular Font of Fan: 
Card Type, including Spaces and Quads ; the whole put up in a neat sliding 
cover wooden box, with full Directions to Amateurs how to Print, how to 
Set Type, &c., &e. 4 oe 

‘When more than one atyle of type is ordered the charge is 50 cents for each extra font. One font of type is included in every “Daisy” outfit. c 
entire Outfit given for two new names, of one new name and fi cents extra. When ordered axa premium we will deliver it in any part of the United Stat 
on receipt of 50 cts, or will forward it by express and the receiver can jay express charges, We offer it for sale for $1.29, purchaser to pay expres chances 








No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 





ES w-acket Saw Drill. Given for one new name. 

“This is the im- 
Preroved Bracket 
S =mw Drill. The 
cm uck, spindle and 
<A Wits wearing parts are made from hard- 
<rxmed steel. The drill is light, compact, 
Varad cannot be excelled in workmanship and 
|iurability. Given with six assorted drill points for one new name. Post- 
lage and packing, 19 cts, Price $1, postage paid by us. 


Carving Tools. Rosewood Handles. Given for one new name 

This set consiatsot 
all the Tools shown 
in the cut, and a 
manual or book on 
wood carving. The 
tools have rosewood 
uandles, and are 
packed in a walnut 
case. With this set 
of tools any one can 
carve and ornament 
ordinary Brackets. 
‘The process of carv- 
ing ts very simple, 
and any one who 
can use the Bracket 
jaw can use the 
arving Tools. 
Given for one new 


aay uane. Postage 


pad Packing, 12 cts. We offer them for sale, postage paid, for $1. 
Clock Ca 








wiss Clock Movement and Designs for Swi 
Given for one new name. 


fi 








Zs) 
, 


s 
2. 
With this premium almost any 


doy or girl can, with the fret saw, 
make the beautiful clock pictured 
in this cut. Cut No. 1 illustrates 
the clock complete; and No. 2, 


SZ 
S 


2078) 1, 
WBA 





2, the works. The height of the 

clock is 82 inches. ‘The works are 

Aa accurately made, and will keep 

OS good time. They contain Lane's 
Shoe, patent spiral spring pendulum rod, 

VQ9 GP which is said to do better service 

2 SOSA than any other rod made, These 
zt <> Ala works are more reliable than the 
DWV net we gave Inst year for two 


names. A boy or girlought to earn 
meney by making these clocks for 
ale. Ifthey are made nicely, they ought to be worth $5.00 each. That 
‘the price at which they are sold by most boys wno make them. We give 
vith the works a design for the case; also twelve fret-saw blades. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 
‘ostage paid by us, $1.25. 


jmoothing Plane. No. 120. Given for one new name. 

This improved Block 
‘lane is a first-class 
col in all respects. It 
s made entirely ofiron 
nd steel ,and is superi- 
r to the old wooden 
lanes. It ix 714 inches 
n length , and hase 1% 
nch cutter. Given for 
ne nev. name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.00. 


Price, 





3riffin’s Bracket Saw Blades. 15 doz. given for one new name. 





These bracket s27 |masssasesssesnenenesessoiinseenemennnnns 
‘Nades are the best BEST. 
n the world. with 2 ea rneeee 
lien more and bet- 3 
or work can be done 
n the same time “GAIFFINS 
han withany otier 5: Parent 
Sind, They are also g, 
nuch stronger than Saw Braves. 
he French blades, / 
snd cut more sccu- g. 
mtely. We give fif- FASTEST CUTTING. 
een dozen for one 9 
few pants: 10 SHARPEST TEETH. 


We offer them for 
+ ale, postage paid by us, as follows: Sizes, from 1 to 6, inclusive, 15 cents per 
lozen, or $1.25 for 12 dozen; Nos. 7 to 10, inclusive, 20 cents per dozen, or 
31-60 for 12 dozen. 
Marge Saw Blades. Saw blades for heavy work, 7! inches long, A 


- + nd B, IL_ bets, each, 76 ets, per doz. 74 inches long, D, E, F, 16 ets. each, 
31.50 per— an, 
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The Prize Holly Scroll Saw. Price, $3. 
This Saw with all its Extras given for three new names and 30 cts. additional, or two new names 


and $1.30 additional, or one new name and $2.30 additional. 


When you order this machine, please write its name in full. 
Scroll Saws have been disearded by us, and this alone commended and sold by ourselves 


All other names and styles of Holly 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 


All the objectionable points of the old atyle machines have been dropped. 
~ Byery good point in the old Muchines bas been retained and several new ones added. 
Its simplicity of construction makes it possible for a mere child to set it up. 
It has a Tilting Table for sawing inlaid work. 
Its method of construction makes it .bsolutely perfect. 
It requires little effort to run it and it is almost noiseless. 
Tt is suited alike for the uxe of ladies and boys or men. 
8th. It has greater power and speed than any other Scroll Saw. 
Sth. It hasan Emery Wheel 814 inches in diameter. 


DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY FOR WORK. 


Height of Machine, 30 inches. 
Diameter of Balance Wheel, 12 in. 
Stroke of Saw, 114 inches, 
Will cut lumber from 1-16 to 
1% inches thick. 











th, 18 inches. 
Weight of balance wheel, 7 Ibs. 
Will swing 20 in. in the clear 
Weight when packed ready 
for shipping, 30 Ibs. 


WHO SHOULD OWN A HOLLY SAW? 


Scroll sawing ought to be encouraged by parents who have children 
who are eager to do something for themselves. This work 
will lend to good results. We have sent out more than 
40,000 foot-power Scroll Saws to young people in ail parts 
of the country. From these we have received thousands of 
letters speaking in the highest pruixe of the Holly Saws. 

Already the gout effects can be seen in tens of thousands 
of famnili Parents point with delight to the beautiful ar- 
ticles of adornment which the children have made with 
their own hands, 





What Some Bo~s Say About the Holly Saw. 


Buooussurs, Pa., Feb. 24, 1881. 
“T would not trade my $3.00 Holly) for’ a 
sow in use.’? R. 








“Treceived my saw safely. T have alrewy made $15.00 
with it. It is a fine machine.” Winus B. Ben. 


Wasntixcton Heigurs, Iut., Ort. 8, 1880. 
“That beautiful Holly Saw has arrived It ism perfect 
gem. In behalf of its owner, who iv perfectly delighted, we 
return our thanks. None but a lune boy can #0 well up- 
preciate this fine machine. To his great delight, he can 

run the treadle with one foot. Again let us taank you,” 

wh. Lavert 

» Feb. 8, 1881. 
“Tam go pleased with my croll Saw that T'deem it 
my duty to write you. T ecommend it heartily to those 
wishing to purchase an article well worth the money. Have 
already mule and sold enough brackets to pay for iny enw.”” 

B. F. Houpers. 


What We Give with Each Machine: 
12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 






















2 Drill Points, 
50 Full-size Designs for Sawing: 


How Shipped.—On receipt of the price, $3.00, we will ship either by freight or express. All orders from the West will be shipped from our 





Western storehouse. The fr 
How to Send Money. 
enclose the money in a letter and register the same. 





# charges will he very xmall and paid by the purchaser. 
Ry Post-office Mouey Order, lank Drafts on Boston or New York, or if you cannot obtain citer Money Order or Draft, 


Premium offer described above. 


Either of these three ways money can be sent at our risk. 








Prize Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw. / Price, $8.00. 





This Saw and Lathe with Extras given for nine new names, or for six new names, and $2.75 additional, or three new 
names and 85.50 additional, 


* This is the best Combination Jig Saw and Lathe 
for amateurs. It contains the latest and most 
useful improvements. It is made of iron and 
steel, and is well finished and decorated. The 
Lathe is practical, and with it you can turn 
goblets, handles, balls, ninepins, fancy trimming 
for acroll-saw work, &c., &c. 
Dimensions and Capacity. 

Height to top of lathe bed, 27% in.; to ceutres, 
30 in.; to top of saw table, 32 in. 

Length of lathe bed, 24% in.; it will tuna 
piece 16 in. long and 5 in. diameter. 

Diameter of balance wheel, 14 in.; weight, 
11 Ibs. 

Stroke of crank, 4 in; size of lathe spindle, 
7-16. 

Short rest, 4 in. long.; long rest, 12in. long. 

Stroke of scroll saw, 14 in.; it will cut 1% 
in. thick if necessary, but 1 in. practically, and 
swing 20 in. in the clear. 

It has tilting table, which is ground and pol- 
ished ; the ways to lathe bed are also ground 
and polished. 

It has an emery wheel and drill, and a set of 
5 turning tools. Chucks for holding - drills, 
S&c., can be attached. Weight, 50 pounds. 

Eurex Srnincs, Anx., June 3, 1881. 

Enclosed please find $10.00 for your Mechan’ 
Jig Saw. ‘This makes the third saw I h: 
bought of you. I was well pleased with the 
other two, but I now have ure for a heavier ma- 
chine, | Tmade as high as $4.00 per day with 


your Demas Lathe and Saw. 
Yours respectfully, 
Ce. 








‘We send with each machine : 
& Turning Tools, 
12 Saw Blades, 
2 Drill Points, 
50 Designs. 


How to send money and how the Prize 
Demas is shipped, please note our instructions at 
the close of our description of the Prise Holly 
Saw. 

We cell the Lathe when wanted xeparate from 
the Saw. 

Price of Demas Lathe and 5 Turning 
Tools, without the Scroll Saw, 6.00. 

We have also a Buzx Saw attachment. 





Price of Buzz Saw Attachment aul one 3\4 
Lathe stone, 81.90 Premium offer described whore, 





inch Buzz Saw that can be attached to Prize Demus Lathe aud Scroll Saw, or attached to the 

















Given for obtaining new subscribers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


Genuine French Achromatic Telescopes. 









No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sep, 





The French Achromatic Telescope, No. 1, which we offered for © premium last July,iu 











DESCRIPTION. 

Achromatic Telescope, No. 1. Three draws. Length when ex- 
tended, 16, inches. Diameter, 144 inch. Length closed, 6 inches. Power, 
15times. Given for two new names, and 25 cts. additional. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3 








PARIS MICROSCOPES. 
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Harvard Microscope, No. 93. It is adapted 
scientific purposes, and for physicians’ use, 
© powers of 40, 60, and 150 diameters, It 
iseieven inches in height, and has a double ratchet 
veral mounted objects, 
dina strong, polished 











aiment. We give with it s 
glass slips, forceps, ete., all enclo: 
Lox with lock and key. Given for seventeen new names. 
We offer it for sale for $15. It must besent by express. 

Queen's Household Microscope, No. 9, It is 
ten inches in height, with hinged joint, allowing it to be 
inciined to any angie for convenience of ob-ervation. 
The object glasses are two in number, and give, in con- | 
nection with the draw-tube, a range of powers from 20 ; 

+10 diameters, or from 400 to 10,0:0 times. One pre- | 
jriredl object, two glass slips, and a pair of brass forceps 
furnished, and the whole packed ina walnut case, 
1 forseven new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 36 cts. We over it for sale, postage paid by us, for $5. 

Academic Microscope, No. 5888, This Microscope is seven ineh- | 
es high, and hay two powers, one or 40 and one of $0 diameters. The eye of a 
fly is made to appear like a piece of honey-comb, and the animalculie in stag- | 
nant water are plainly seen, It 1s enclosed 1n a polished box, which contains 
forceps ani glass slips. Given for four new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 24 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $4 


THE VICTORIA OPERA-GLASSES. 

The Victoria Opera-Glasses are from a celebrated Paris maker. They have 
the most perfect Achromatic Lenses These opera-glasses are celebrated for 
clearness of vision and lugh magnifying power. 

Victoria Opera-Glass, No. 8040—P. Given for tairteen names | 

We have sclected this pair | 
for those who wish an opera- | 
glass with beauti.ul finish. 
It is gold-plated and has a 
brilliant pearl body, eye- 
piece and adjusting screw. 
It is enclosed in a morocco 
case lined with silk. Given 
for thirteen new names 
Postage and packing, | 
18 cts, We offerit forsaie, 
postage paid, for $10. 
























Victoria Opera-Glass, No. 4072. Given for five new names, | 
This is preci.ely the quality of opera-glass as No. 8040—P, with this excep- 
tion, that it has a morocco hody, rubber eye piece, and adjusting screw, and 
fur five new names. Postage and packing, 
We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $5. | 





is one size 
21 cts. 


Tourists’ and Hunters’ Field Glass, No. 3272-21, Given for | 


seventeen new names, 1 








It has great magnifying 
power, readily discovering 
stray cattle within a circle of 
many miles, Aman at adis- 
tancoofone mile will seem to 
beabouttenrods away, It 
is equally well adapted for 
tourists, being carried in a 
strong leathercase lined with 
velvet. Ithasa leather han- 





dleand strap. Given for seventeen new names. Postage and packing, 
27 cts. Price $15. 


Achromatic Telescope, No. 2. Three draws. Length extended, 
2Winchea. Closed, 10 inches. Diameter, 134 inch. Power, 30 times. Given 
for seven new names. Postage and packing, 30 cts. We offer it 
for sale, postage paid by us, for $7. 

Telescopes Nos. 1, 2, 3 have brass caps and are enclosed in strong cases. 


Spy-Glass No. R. Given for one new name. 





This is no toy. Itisan 
excellent instrument, 
and very convenient, being only 8% inches long when shut, and nearly ten 
inches long when drawn out. It is well made, and will give perfect eatis- 
faction. Given for one new name Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 


Fine French Microscopes. Either given for one new name. 

These microscopes are designed for the examination of 
larger objects, such as flowers, ferns, roots, mincrals, and 
large insects. For the exam- 
ination of very minute objects. 





such as animalcules, ete., we refer you to the inicroscopes on the other col- 
umn. 


Microscope, No. 1109. This ix «pecially adapted to examine flowers, 
insects, minerals, ete. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. Price 90 cts. . 


Floroscope, No, 95. It hasacap that can be adjusted, under which 
objects are placed for examination. It will be of rare service to the student 
of natural history, and every one can find both instruction and amusement 
in its use. Itis enclosed ina neat hard wood box. We give it for one new 
subscriber. Postage and packing, 6 cts, Price, postage paid, $1. 

Magic Cage Microscope, No. 8922. It is made from polished brass, 
and is 314 inches high, and J), in diameter. It has an adjustable focus, and 
a glass cage, or enclosure, in which live insects, bugs, etc., can be examined 
whilein motion. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 
ets. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 90 cents. 





French Compound Microscope, No. 7741. Given for two new 
names, and 25 cts. additional. 







Magnifies 2400 Times. 


only $2. 





The study of the animal and vegetable kingdom under the Microscope has 
recently become very fascinating to young people. Where the unaided eye 
can discover nothing, by means of the microscope mysterious wonders are 
revealed The Microscope we offer is complete, convenient and very power- 
ful. Its magnifying power is 2400 times. A section of a wing cf a fly is 
made to appear very beautiful. The stand {s of polished brass, handsomely 
lacquered. 

The cut shows the Microscope just one-half the full size. One prepared 
object, two glass slips, and a pair of brass ferceps, are given with the Micro- 
scope. The whole packed in a polished mahogany case. 

Given for two new names, and 25 cts. additional. Postage and pack- 
‘ing, 15 cts. We offer it for «ale, postage paid by us, for $2.50. 








tM come so popular that we now offer two larger sizes of the same grade. These instruments an , 
of the finest French make. They have cach six lenses of the best quality and highest power te 
extension tubes are of burnished brass, while the barrel or outside tube is covered with Frey, 


* morocco. 

The question Ss often asked w, “4 
farcan [see with the Telescoje’ 
distance at which an object ean bey, 
distinctly depends very mnch on cine. 
stances, such as the clearness of the sta, 








phere, one’s own eyesight, the object looked at, etc. The folioving u!, 
will give you a good idea of the power of the telescopes we offer: 


An object one mile off will appear with 


Telescope No. 1, as if it were about 18 rods away. 
“No HOH ee 
“Noa HH Rw 


Achromatic Telescope, No. 3. Four draws Length exes: 
BG inches, Closed, llinches. Diameter, 2 inches. Power, 3 times. Gin 
for twelve new naines. Postage and packing, 48 cts, Weof, 
for sale, postage paid, for $11. Cut No. 4 shows n rectional vier « 
Achromatic Telescopes described above. 


Young Naturalist’s Microscope. Given for one new nam. 
The cat shom 

exact size and ager 
ance. It is tuys. 
for very emal cla, 
It hasa powers: 
ameter, and uc 
Magoifies sizer hn: 
dred times, Fore 
Urposes it is ey. 
microscopes that - 
two or three tine » 
much. Iisa 
rangement by hs 
the object siide it 
fast 60 as not a 
Jostled out of i 
Dy sight morro: 
Ualike most cid 
ean be resdily a 
fn the pocket dex 

- excursions. Tez 
strument is made of lacquered brass and isin all respects well coostrae: 
Extra slips and objects go with each microscope, and printed inwrxie 
how tomanage the instrument. We have just imported a large numte ¢ 
rect from Paris. Given for one new subscriber. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postpaid, for $1. 


French Burning Glass. Given for one new name. 
glia, This Sun Glass, or as the boys calli, baz 











glante 
Inches in diameter. The frame is made ol te 
man silver, and the handle of black etsy. | 
can be used asa magnifying or reading glass. Given for one pew ze 
Postage and packing, 8 cts. We offer it for sale, postage pail. i= 


2 No. 42. Given for two new name. 
By Ste use the finest type can tens! 
with ense. The glass, which it34 
inches in diameter, is mounts! ¢ 
German silver, and has an eboay bo 









dle. Given for two new name. Post 
age and packing, 16 cts ™ 
offer it for sale, including the fara" 
of postage by us, for §1 15. 
Pocket Microscope, No. 103. Given for one new name. 

Tt has three ieose ¢ 
different pores siti 
can be combined into 
of unusually great 
er. When shut iter 
pies a epace of aboot © 
inch long and ove int 
wide. 

For a Pocket Micr 
scope we recommen! 
instrament. It is oe 
from rubber and is 
strong and conrens 
Tt is powerful and fxr 
‘uses for which it is & 
sjgnod it has no supe 

Given for ow > 
name. Postage 6 
packing, 6cts. fo 
postage paid, $I. 


Botanist’s Microscope, No. 8981. Given for ano new pum 
Tt is suitable for scientific ex- 

cursions for examining flowers, ' 

minerals, and insects, and may 

be conveniently carried in the 

vest-pocket. Given for onenew name. Postage and pauking, 9c 








We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 





Pooket Compass and Magnet. Either given for one new name. 


N ww 
cts 


i 





Pocket Compass. Given for one new nawe. This Compass is a watch 
pattern, has a-brass case, metal dial, glass face, and is 114 inches in diameter. 
Besides being of value as a “path-finder,”’ it is valuable as a scientific instru- 
tment Given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We 
offer it for salc, Including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 


Magnet. This ts» strong, handsomely finished magnet. Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 16 cts. We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for §1. 


Microscope, with Pictures. Given for one new name. 





This is a new combination by waich beautiful pictures may beseen through 


the microscope, Not only this, but so powerful is this microscope, that liv- 
ing parasites on the body of a fly, or the scales on a butterfly’s wing, and 
other wonderful objects can be seen. The microscope is in itself one of the 
best we have ever offered for one dollar. Besides the microscope, we give 
one hundred beautiful pictures photographed on glass. These are made up 
of pictures of the Presidents of the United States, also a collection of views | 
of childhood, and scenes comic and pathetic. The microscope is nickel. 
plated, and is provided with sliding tube for adjusting focus, also with a 
reversible glass reflector ' 

Given for one newname. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer 
it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00 





GOLD-PLATED BRACELETS. 


The cuts show the 
sizo and style of these 
elegantly chased and 
gold-plated bracelets. fae 
They can be gradua. f 
ted in size to fit any 








wrist The black en- 
amel on the gold 
makes these goody 
look very rich 

No. 1.-A pairf 
given for one new { 
name Postage and 


packing, 18 cts. Price 
of the pair, $1.25, 
postage paid by us. 

No. 2. A pair 
given for two new ¢ 
names and 25 cts ex- 
tra Postage and@ 
packing, 18cts Price | 
per pair, $2, postage 
paid by us 

No. 3. Given for 
three new names and 
25 cts. extra Post- 
age and packing, 18 cts. Price per pair, $3, postage paid by us 


Gold-Plated Bangle Bracelet. Two given for twonew names. 


let is now much worn. It is 
ty of rolled gold-plate, and is 
facturer to be cqual to any 
bracelets of the kind made A pair given fortwo new names | 
Postage and pack- ing, G cts. We offer the 
pair for sale, postage paid by us, for $2, or $1 each, 


This style bangle brace- 
made from the best quali- 
wurrantod by tho manu- 
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Solid Gold and Plated Pencils, Pen 
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Solid Gold and Plated Pencils, Pen-Holders and Pens. 
These goods are warranted to be of the best golil plate, nnd the best that 


can possibly be obtained at prices quoted. The lencils and Pen Holders ure 

all gold-plated The Tooth-Pick Point and Pens are solid gold. The engray- 

ing is elegantly done, and they are as well-made and attractive as the most 
costly goods. 

No. 1. Telescopic Pencil. Gold-plated extension and enamel barrel, 
which is artistically decorated, us seen in the picture For one new 
name Postage and packing. 6 cts Price only $1 

No. 2. Tooth-Pick with Solid Gold Pick and Ear Spoon. Size 
when closed 254 inches, For one uew name Postage, Bets. Price $1. 

| No. 8. Gold-Plated Slide Pen, Screw Pencil. 
Given for one new name Postage and packing, 9ets Price $1 


No. 4. Celluloid and Gold Pen and Pencil Combined. For 
ladies Given for four new names Postage, 15 cts. Price $3 
No. 5. Ebony Extension and Gold Plate Holder and Gold 


Pen. Size closed 2in. For one new name. Postage, Gets Price $1. 


No. 6. Pearl Pen-Holder and Gold Pen, in morocco 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts 


No. 7. Ebony Extension and Gold Holder and Gold Pen. 
Size closed 314 in. For two new names. Postage, Gcts. Price $175 


No. 8. Enamelled Holder with Pencil and Gold Pen. Size 
closed 4 in. For two new names Postage and packing, li cts. Price $2. 

No. 9. Pearl Pen-Holder and Gold Pen, in moroccocase. 
Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts Price $2.75. 

No. 10. Ebony Holder and Gold Pen, in morocco case. 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, G6 cts. Price $1 50. 

No. 11. Solid Gold ToothePick. Stone headland beautifully chased 
For two new names Postage and packing, 6 cts Price $1.50 

No. U5. Gold-Plated Charm Pencil. The cut shows the pencil 
extended. By pushing in the slide the pencil draws inside, and can be 
wornasacharm. Wegiveit forone new name Postage 9cte. Price 
postage paid, $1 each. 

Nos. 13 and 14. Tooth-Pick and Pencil,—Pick, solid gold. 
Both given for one new name. Postage, Gcts Price, each 50 cts 





Price $2. 











No. 1. Solid 12k Gold. New style, and very neat. A pair given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price, postage paid, $1. 

No. 2. Solid 12k Gold. Handsomely engraved. A pair given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 ets. Price, postage paid, $1 

No. 3. Solid 12k Gold. Dove Pattern, neatly engraved. A parr 
given foroue new name, Postageand packing, Gets. Price, postage paid, 81. 

No, 4. Gold Fronts. Plated Backs. Set with Turquoise. 
Fbr one new aame. Postage and packing, 6 cts, Price, postage paid, §1. 


BOSOM STUDS. 


Tho number of names mentioned and price given are fora set of three studs. 


& & & 
Studs, No. 1. Gold fronts, plated backs. Mounted in centre with a gen- 


uine delicate pearl. A set of three given for one name Price of set, $1. 
Studs, No. 2. Gold fronts, plated backs Mounted in centre with a 


genuine garnet. A set of threo given for one new nareaWNE of set, $1 
(O. 3—4—5 


5 4 8 Sterne. ow only one 

’ esch of the set No. 3 has a solid gold 
front, plated back. No. 4is gold-plated 

! with enamel initial. No. 5is gold-platesl 


and is mounted with genuine onyx stone. A set of three of any of above 





Solid Gold Pens. Nos. 2,3.5 and 6. Fach given for one new name. 
Price: No 2,90 cts, ; No. 8, $1? No. 5, $1.16; No. 6, $1.25. 


styles given for one new name. Price per set, $1. In ordering studs as a 
| premium send 6 cts. for postage. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent, 





Ring Department. 


These rings have been selected from the most reliable manufacturers of 
this class of goods in the United States, and are all warranted by us. 


OOY 
OOO 


To ascertain the size of the ring you wish to order, either send a strip of 
paper the size of your finger, or place a ring over one of these circles mateh- | 
ing it in size, then send us the number. | 


SOL Cotb Gime. 






No. A. Heavy solid 18k. 
Gold Engagement Ring. 
Given for eight new names. Post- 
age and packing, 18 cts. Price 
36.50. 

No. B, Light Gold Ring, plain, rich xnd durable. | 
Given for one new name Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No. C. Engraved Gold Band Ring, handsome. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 


No. D, Engraved Friendship Ring, elegant. 





Given for two new names. Postage and packing, Gets. Price $1.50. 
No. E, Chased and Enamel School Ring. 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6cta. Price $1.50. 


SOLID GOLD RINGS. Set with Gems. 


No. 52. 
Given for five new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts Price $4. 


Gold, Garnet Setting. 


No. 55. Gold, Onyx Setting. 
Given for six new names Postage and packing, li cts. Price $4.50. 


No. 50, Gold, Cameo Setting. 
Given for six new names Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $5. 

No, 6613. This is an elegant Cameo, cut beautifully as a 

white forget-me-not. 

Given for five new uames. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price 84 

No. 54. Gold, Onyx, which is encrusted with “Forget-me- 
not” in golil.and a diamond, Given for seven new names. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts, Price $6.75. 

No. 53. Gold, Amethyst, which Is encrusted with “Forget- 
me-not” in gold, and a diamond. Given for nine new namex. Post 
ageand packing, 15 cts. Price $6.75. 
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No. 101. Solid Gold Ring 

set with a genuine Garnet 

5 com. It isa beautiful ring. Given 

for one name and 18 cents additional. 
Price $1.25 

set with » genuine stone 

Price $1.25, 


= 


102. Solid Gold Ring, 
Cameo. Given for one new name and 18 cents additional 
Postage on these rings is 9 cents ench, 


No. 


FILLED GOLD RINGS. 





No. 693. Gold Filled, Chased, Amethyst Setting. 








Given for oue new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. Price $1 
No. 8. Gold Filled, Elegantly Engraved. 

Given for one new name Postage and packing, 9 cts Price $1 
No. 205. Plain Band Ring, bevelled edges. 

Given for onc new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 


No. 206. Chased Band Ring, bevelled edge. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No.632. Moas-Agate Ring. Very attractive. Genuine Stone. 
Given for one new name. Postage, 6 cts. Price $1. 


No. 6922, 
Given for one new name. 





Postage, Gets. Price $1 


Solid Gold and Gold-Plated Lockets. 





We guarantee these lockets to be the best of their kind, They are far 
more beautiful than our cuts show or we can describe They are best gold 
plate, handsomely finished, and look as well as solid gold, Each Locket has 
Places for two pictures—cuts show exact size. The chasing is beautifully 
done.. In ordering these Lockets please be sure and state which color 
enamel you want, either blue or bluck. 


No. 1. Lily Pattern. Chased on both sides. One side ix ornamented 
with black or blue enamel showing the Lily of the Valley leaves, and a 
white enamel showing the delicate blossoms 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by ua, $1.25. 

No. 2 Bird Pattern, Chased on both sides. One side has a black 
or blue evamel, with gold leaves and bird, Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.25. 


Given for one new name 


No. 7. Roman Gold. New and ele- 
gant design, Mounted with two genuine 
pearls. Given for three new names Postage and packing, 15 cts. We offer 
y ua, for $2 50. 








it for anle, postage paid 

No. 8 Roman 
quolse. These are very elegant. 
the number of the turquoises in each locket 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $2.25 

No. 9. Roman Gold. 
warnets and real pearls. Given for three new names. 
ets. Price, postage pald by us, $3. 








‘The cut shows the styie of chasing and 
Given for two hew names. 


Postage and packing, 





Elegantly chased and set with genuine | rare beauty 





No, 8, Forget-me-not. Chased on both sides. One side hu tist 
enaineiled centre with leaves and blossoms of gold, and a bonler of | 
the colors are reversed. Given for one new name. Postage am) jar 
cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.25. 

No. 4. Bird and Lily. Chased on both sides. One sile lsat 
or blue enamel, with gold leaves and bird Given for ove new 1a, 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.25. 

No. 5. Japanese Style, Chased on both eides. One vide is lay; 
fully enamelled with either blue or black. Given for two tew tise 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $2. 

No. 6. Lily Pattern. New style. Heavy gold plate ant mo. 
Given for two new names, Postage and packing, 15 cts, We offer it 1+ 
sale, postage peid by us, for $2. 





No. 998, Roman Gold. The cut shows exact sise of the Leix 
and the style of chasing Piaced in the centre is a gevuine ane 
elegantly cut This is one of the best Lockets we offer. Given = 
new names Postage and packing, 15 cts, We offer it for asle postage. 








Gold. Four Brilliant Garnets with Tur by us, for $3.50. 


No. 695, Roman Gold. This Locket 1ooks precisely like 4 «., 
gold locket in style and finish. The cut rhows the style, but mcm 
It has four genuine pearls set in relief in centre of ite 
Given for four new names, Postage and packing, 15 ets. We offer. rr 
sale, postage paid by us, for $3.50. 





NEW AMETHYST SOLID GOLD RINGS. 


We call eapecial attention to the following line of Amethyst rings. They 


have the most value for the money of any gold rings to be found. They are | (7% 


all set with brilliant Amethyst gems. 





No. 130—H. Gold Ring. Amethyst setting. Very rich and at- 


tractive. Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
Price $3. 

No. 51. Gold Ring. Oolong Amethyst gem. (iven for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 12ctr. Price $2. 


No. 204—T. Gold King. Beautiful Amethyst settingy 
Given for one new name and 25 cents additional. Poxtage and packing, 
12ets. Price $1.50. 


Solid Gold Badge Pins. Ether given for one new name 
‘These badges are made from ei i% 


gold. The cuts show their ert rut 
shape. They can be used for rath js 
poses, and are therefore perfert!: 
Either style given for one vew 

iN 2 Postage and packing, 6 ctx. We 
for sale, postage paid, for $1 each or $10.50 per dex Engnii 
done at the rate of 3 cents per letter. 






ff. 










2-G A Beautiful Charm, No. 26, sireatse 


new name. 
Thin is a most elegant charm for a lady < re 
chain. It is Roman gold plate, and is oroamette! 
Se) with two garnets. 
Given for one new name. Postage aml pu‘ 
Gets. Price, postage paid by us, $1. 
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Real Tortoise Shell 


Pins and Drops. 


The shell of which the well-known tortoise shell jewelry is mule is ier 
from the turtle found in the West Indies, the Gulf of Mexico, ou the ox 
of Guines avd Brazil, and sometimes in the Mediterranean. Jewelry 23! 
of thie shell has been considered, from the earliest times, rare ain ter 
ful. It is always in good taste, rich In effect, neat and beautiful and sits 
fashionable. 

Tortoise Shell Pin, No. 459, This shell Pin is unusually n't’ 
color It is given for one new name, Postage and packing, cs" 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Tortoise Shell Pin, No. 5. Tt is inlaid with gold. 1s rev uer* 
and in design. Given for one new name, Postage and packing, § > 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. 









Tortoise Shell Ear Drops, No.9. They are rich in design and| Tortoise Shell Pin, No. 3. This pin is inlaid with eb (4 


workmanship, Given for two new names Postageand packing, 6 cts 
olfer the set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.50 


Tortoise Shell Ball Ear Drops, No. 1. These are uct and modest in 


Blood-Stone Hing. Very attractive. Genuine Stone: | design, but exceedingly rich in appearnnve. Given for two new names, Post- | choice in design and color. 


age vat packing, 6 cts, We offer the stt for sule, postage paid by ux, for $1.65, 


Wo | either as a shawl, lace or hat pin. Given for two new names. 
| packing, 6 cta. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.35. 


Postage set 


Tortoise Shell Ear Drops, No. 138. These Drops are excel! 
Given for three new names, Postage ant 1st 
ing. Bets, Weoffer them for sale, postage paid hy us, for #27 
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Gentlemen’s Best Gold-Plated and Coin Silver Watch Chains. 


Watch Chain, No. 45. Our cut shows the exact size and atyle of the | turer of gold-plated chains in this country. {We want our friends to be ben- | will wear ten years and look as well as a solid gold ehain. 
links, aud the length of this chain. We feel sure that thousands of our rend- efited by our knowledge and ability to purchase the best article at a low | We give this chain for obtaining only three new eas For- 
ers will purchase watch chains within the next year. We know that there | price. We have therefore made a contract with this manufacturer to furnish | merly we should have given it for ave Postage and packin, 

e many inferior Aualities of chains offered for sale that look as well as the | several thousand of these chains for nearly one-half the usual price, because | 15 cts. Weshall sell it to our readers and pe ae cals 
st, but will not wear » year, or even six mouths. of the enormous quantity we shall use. We will sell this chain at such a This price includes the payment by us of postage, 
Our Plan for~ Our Friends. We know who is the best manufac- | price that every reader of the Companion can afford to purchase one that | and also 10 cents registry fee, which will guarantee the me 





b 



















delivery of this chain toevery one who 
obtains it from us. 












Chain, No. 1, This chain is of eame 
quality as No. 45, but differnt style. This 
chain is also obtained by special arrange- 
ment, the advantages of which will be 
given to our subscribers. Given for only two new 
names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We offer it for 
sale, postage paid by us, for 2 

The chains ment below and shown in our 
cut are from the same manufacturer as Nos. 45 and 
1. The cuts show the exact size of the links. Each 
chain has a pendant and bar for attaching a locket or 
charm. ‘The Chain No. 45 gives nn idea of the barand pendant. 
We do not show them on the other six chains. 
















Remember when these Chains are ordered as Premium 
the sum of 18 cents must be sent to us to pay the postage, 
packing and registry fee. When these Chains are purchased 
and the price sent us we will prepay postage and registry fee, 











Chain No. 2. Given for six new names, Price $4 
Chain No. 3. Given for five new names. Price $5. 
Chain No. 4. Given for seven new names. Price $5.50. 
Chain No. 5. Given for four new names. Price $3.7! 
Chain No. 6. Given for two new names. Price $2. 
Chain No. 7. Given for four new names. Price $3.50 
Chain No. 8, Given for three new names. Price $3. 
Chain No. 9. Given for two new names. Price $1.65. 
Chain No. 10. Given for two new names. Price $1.75. 

The Chains described above are Rolled Gold Plate, 
} These chains are solid coin silver. They are very strong, and ought to! No, 21, Solid Silver Chain given for three new uames. Price $2.50. | aud all of the best quality. Rolled Gold Plate is made by first soldering 
| jar for twenty years. No. 22, Solid Silver Chain, same style as No. 21, but a size smaller. | slabs of pure gold on to the composition metal, and by means of machinery 

No. 20, Solid Silver Chain is double and has a silver guard. Given | Given for one new name and 25 cents additional. Price $1.50. rolling out the metal to the desired thickness. 
or four new names. Price $3.50. 
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Gold Plated Watch Charms. Gold Gilt Watch Chains. Given for only one new name 








Charm, No. 134. Itis set with » beautifal blood stone or onyx, We | the other. Either given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
an send any letter desired Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, $1 Price, $1 each. 


Charm, No. 817 is the same quality as No. 818, but is mounted with 
onyx and cameo, 2 
Gent's Locket, No. 50. This will make a fine present for a gentle- | 
man. It is solid gold, has places for two pictures, and is mounted with onyx | 
Charms, No. 816 and 818, These are an extra fine quality of | and blood stone. Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
olled gald plate and mounted with genuine onyx on one side and agate on | Price $4 


Charm, No. 132. Masonic Charm, mounted on one side with a rich 
slood stone, and on the other side an onyx, in which is engraved the em- 
lem. Given for ome new name. Postage and Packing, 9cts. Price, $1. 





The cuts show a section each of five styles of these chains. ‘They are 





made from pure German silver, electro-plated with fine gold. They look as 
a short pendant and bar. 
In ordering, please state which pattern you G 


CGold=-Plated Bar Pins name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We offer either for sale, in- 
. 


cluding the payment of postage by us, for $1.15. 





as aes = well as solid gold, and wear well. 





en for only one new 





These pins are the newest patterns and the very best gold-plate. We guarantee that they 
will wear many years Some of these pins are sold in many places at fully twice the amount | Ggid-Plated Shawl Pin » No. 2. Given for one new name. 
we charge for them. The cuts show the exact size and the style of the engraving 

Bar Pin, No. 1007. Roman Gold. Very Elegant. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, $1, postage paid by us. 

Bar Pin, No. 1006. Roman Gold. Very Elegant. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price, $1, postage paid by us. 

Bar Pin, No. 1018. Roman Gold. Very Elegant. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price, $1, postage paid by us. el serell work. 

Bar Pin, No. 99. This is the mont popular pin we have ever used. It has a lovely Lily of Given for one new 
the Valley wrought in hard enamel. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts name. Postage 
Price, $1, postage paid by us. and packing, 6 cts, Price, postage paid by us, $1. 

Bar Pin, No. 899. Given for 
two new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts. Price, $1.50, postage paid 
by us. 


Bar Pin, No. 996. Besutiful 
Cameo centre. Given for three new 


names. Postage and pecking, 18 cte. 
Price, $8, postage paid by us. This cut fails to show the exquisite beauty of this 
charming neck-chain and cross. The cut only shows 
Bar Pin, No. 538. Roman | the size and shape of the crosa and a few of the links. 
Gold. Set with Black Onyx. | xo one can, by the looks, tell this chain and cross 
Hand-painted Lily of the Valley. / tom genuine coral. Celluloid is the most 
Given for four new names. Postage | serfect {imitation of coral ever produced. The 
and packing, 9 cts. Price, postage | deicate pink shade and lustre of the genuine 
paid by us, $3. Is reproduced to perfection. The cross is 
Remember when you order | composed of celluloid, oak leaves and acorns. 
Pins as Premiums to send stamps | for only one new name. Postage and packing, 
r for portage and packing. Gots. Price, postage paid by us, $1.0 
538 Among all the different styles of neck chains we 
: Bar Pin, No. 752. Roman Gold. Set with a beautifal| Bar Pin, No. 93. Roman Gold. New Design. Set with | have offered in the past, we regard this as the most 
Zosale Forget-Me-Not. Given for three new names. Postage and | Garnets. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, ‘beautiful. It ie allke rultable for a young miss ~ for 
scking, 9eta, Price, $2.50. postage paid by us, $1. ! smaller girls, 

















This Shawl Pin 
is made from the 
dest quality of 14k 
gold plate, The 
bar pin is orna. 
mented with enam- 





Celluloid Coral Necklace and Cross. Given for one new name 
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Ladies’ Gold Plated Neck and Watch Chains. 
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Given for four new names, Price $3.77. 


Theso Chains are fully warranted to be of the best quality and latest styles. Chain 
If not perfectly satisfactory, any chain may be returned to us and other Pre-' Chain Given for three new names. Price $3. 
Given for six new names. Price $5.50. 





iniums selected or money refunded. These Chains will look just as well as Chain 3 
solid Gold, and will wear several years, The cuts show only a section a 
each chain. No 882 shows a section with pendant. Every Chain has a 202. Given for two new names. Price §1 65. 
pendant of sume length as 882, although it is not shown in cut, Every Chain 3 463. Given for three new names, Price $2.00 
Chain goes entirely around the neck and is secured with strong clasp. Chain No. 471. Given for five new names. Price $3.50. 

Remember what we have said about postage and packing. When ordered Given for three new names. Price $2. 
as Premiums send us 13 cents extra When purchased we will pre Given fer six new names. Price $5.00. 
age and registry fee. n for four new names. Price §3. 
for two new names. Price 81.75, 


470. Given for five new names. Price $4.50. 
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Chain No, 43. Given for six new umes. Price $5. 
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Acme Lever Sleeve Buttons, No. 206 and No.508. Either pair | iM’ you wish Either pair given for one pew name. Postage and packing, 5 
given for one new name. We have worn the ‘Acme Lever" Siveve Buttons tS: Price, postage paid, $1.00. 
for some months, and we consider them the most convenient buttons ever! Acme Lever Sleeve Button, No, 458. This pairiseztra gold plate 
invented By imeans of a patent device the shoe of the button turns back, | and is most Leautifully engraved. Giveu for one name and 15 cts. additional: 
thus permitting the button to be inserted and removed with wonderful ease | Posiuge and packing, Gets. Price, postage paid, $1.25. 
These buttons are extra heavy gold-plated. The stones with which they are | Xew Link Sleeve Button, No. 300. These are extra heavy gold 
mounted are genuine. i plate, ‘The style is new and beautiful. They are perfectly copied froma 
Moss Agate, Texas Agate, Montana Agate, Petrified Wood, | solid gol pair costing $15.00. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
Onyx, and Blood Stone. In ordering state which style of stone mount-| ing, Gits. Price, postage paid, $1.25. 
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Buttons, No.651. Ladies’ Tortoise Shell, Inlaid and Initial. | 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 00. 


Buttons, No. 13—are pure gold fronts, beautifully engraved. [ate: 
styles. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1.00 


each. Postage paid by us. 
Buttons, No. 41. Initial, Imitation Onyx, very handsome. 


D 
Given for one new name. Postage und packing, Gets. Price $1. 


Buttons, No. 45. Mores Agate, Blood Stone or Gold Stone! Buttons, No. 471. Tortoise Shell. Inlaid Gold Border, 
Setting. Given for one new name. Postage, 6 ets. Price $1. Initial. Given forone new name. Postage and packing, Sets. Price $1. 


‘No. 2. The original separable Buttons. Patented. A de- 
h the button ja separated and put through the cuff. Abso- 
| lutely safe. can send either a genuine moss agate, onyx, or & blood stone. 
Given for one new name, Postage, Gcts. Price $1. 


















Gold Plated Set. No. 1049. Given for four new names Real Coral Set, No. 24. Rustic pattern. Given for one new name. 


J 


fe frum branches of genuine coral, mounted with the best 
ty rolied gold plate. It consists of a pin and pair of ear-drops. This is 
ouecf the cktest as well as the most popular sete we offer. The coral now 
pin fa larger than shown in the cut. Given for one new name. 


Solid Silver Pin and Drops. Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We offer it for sale, post puid, for $1. 
Celluloid Coral Pin and Drops. Given for one new name. 


Celluloid Pin and Drops, No. 
1940. These drops and pin have been 
selected from a very great variety of 
styles. They are an exact copy of agen- 
uine coral, which sell, for $18, and we 


doubt if eny one but aa expert can tell the difference. Given fur one new 
name. Postage and packing, 0 cts. Trice, postage paid, $1. 


This is an extra fine gold-plated set and is very 
beautiful. We think it is one of the neatest sets 
on our list. f 
Given for four new names. Postage and ¥ 
packing, 9 cts. Price, postage paid, $3.50. 
Price of drops alone, $1.75. Pin alone, $1.75. 












used on this 















is very popu- 


lar this season. We give a set con- 






sisting of a fine 


Drops for two n 


and pair of 
whames Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. We 
offer the set for sale, postage paid 
by us, for $2. 



















Lady's Fine Watch Chains. 


These chains are ull of the finest quality uf rolled gold plate, aud ate xy 
ranted, 


Lady's Watch Chain, No. 51. Thisis a double chain. Leng. 
inches. Has fine engraved guard ornamented with a real stune cam 
( Given for cigut new names. Prico $7.50. 
|. Lady's Watch Chain, No. 163. This is a tingle chain, 2 ini 
u length, and is to be attached toa pin. Given for five new name 
Lady's Watch Chain, No. 310, This isanew style chaio 
bar and guar, ornamented with a delicate pearl Itis 18 inchesiniesc 
Given for five new names Price & 

The postage on these chains iu 18 cents each. 


Neck Chains with Cameo Setting. 


















Chain, No, 34. Heavy gold plate. Has genuine Cameo setting 1! 
pendant. Given for five new names. Price $4.50 

Chain, No. 37. Heavy gold plate with genuine coral setting and pe 
dant. Given for four new names. Price $4. Postage on these chairs 
18 cents euch. 





Neck Chains for Children. 
Gold Plate Chain, No. 





For children Given for one newnaxe 





Gold Gilt Chain, No. 201. Forchildren. Given for one rer nase. 








Both Nos. 35 and 201 are gold plate, and are for children or young ris 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. each. ‘The price of each is $1. 


String of Amber Beads, Given for one new name. 





Tho beads pictured in the centre of this cut represent the ize aod etyin 
the largest of thu string of genuine Amber Beads that we offer for onetrt 
name. Amber iso delicate and nearly transparent substance, with Lc: 
nearly all of our readers aro acquainted. It is obtained by mincg,ar! 
also found along the Baltic coast. At one time it was valued so bigaly 
officers guarded the coast to prevent its being stolen. On areount cf tts 
electrical qualities of umber, it is prized by some persons, because they 
pose it has medical virtues. 

This string of beads that we offer for a premium is one of the most a> 
tiful ornaments we have offered. Itis durable, and in every way deints 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6cts. We fe 
it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. A string of Amber Beads like 
one we offer is frequently sold in the stores as high as $2.50. 











No. 43. Gold Plated School Pin. Designed for a Class Pip. 
Given for one new name. Postago and packing, 6 cts. Price «ts 


No. 44. Solid 12k Gold Schvol Pin. It is very popular. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, Gcts. Price $1. 


No. 45. Gold Plate Collar Buttons. Best quality. 
Six for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price 2) cts. 





| No. 47. Baby Pin, best Gold plate and enamel, very beautils 
Given for one new name Postage aud packing, 6 cte Price $1. 





No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 


Silver Filled Thimbles. 








‘The abore cuts show the sizo and style of these thimbles. These are 


ulo by an entirely new metiiod, The cut below shows one of these | 


“eunbles cutin halves, By referring to the cut 


will be seen that itis very much thicker wl 
>. © wear of the needle comes. All other (imbles 
“Ran ours are invariably of the same thickness 
roughout, or, if there is any differ- 
ce, they will be found thinner where 
rs aro the thickest, What we claim 
+ our thimbles over all others is, a 
tter shape, a more porfect knur!, a 
er finish, and warranted to wear twice us long 




















Thimbles, Nos. 3, 4 and 5, are made « ilver and in three 
= styles. No. 3 ts plain bar wo given for one new 
name. No. 4has anengraved bund. No 5 hasan en- 





graved band and iy octagon-saped. er No 4or5 
thimbles, packed in a ha Swiss carved case (see 
- cut), velvet lined, given for one new name. Postageand 





packing for each, No. 6-4-3, Gets. | 
us, No. 5, 50 cts. Nos. 4 and 8, 05 
cts. alditional for case 





posta 





each, and 25 


GOLD FILLED THIMBLES. 


‘No. 1 Thimble is 
‘sadsomely engraved, very 
Aiwily gold-plated, and 
Ml wear much longer 
“}sa solid gold, and looks 
Fite as well. Ths is a 
st excelZent thimble, and 
“ty elegant. diven for 
* ly two mew names. Post- 
>‘s and packing, 12 cts. 

toffer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $2. 











No.2 Lhimble. Piain band, heavily plated, but not as much gold on 
* son No. 1. Te wili wear many years, After many years’ experience wo 
a strongly commend it Given for only one new name. Postage and 
eking, 9 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 








REAL SOLID RUBBER JEWELRY. 


Real Rubber Jewelry manufactured in this country is expensive. The 
1e of Rubber Jewelry we offer was imported by us directly from the maker 

Hanover, Germany, and is offered at less than half the price of the 
fnerican. It is beautiful, very fashionable and durable. 





»3t Rubber Jewelry, No. |. Given for one new name. 









This set consists 
"a pair of brace- 
‘6,8 bosom pin to 

itch, fuschia pat- 
m, and beautiful 

“ir ornament. All 
‘ren for one new 
“me Postage 
"ad packing, 6 
8. We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 














, 2t Rubber Jewelry, No. 2. Given for one new name. 
2" This consists of 
~ pair of very 
autiful brace- 

§ which will 
any size wrist 
da pretty bos- 

1 pin to math. 
ven for one 
tw name. 
Ostage and 
icking, 6c. 
© offer the set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





al Rubber Collarette. Given for one new name. 


» paid by | 
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Improved Magic Lantern and Views. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 





Magic Lantern 
EXHIBITION. 


Admit Beurer. 









OUR NEW VIEWS. 


The views we give with the Magic Lantern 


RUBY MAGIC LANTERN IMPROVED. wth 


| Wo have greatly improved the Ruby Magic Lantern since last sessou. Wo ae thes aot : 
| now make uso of the same style and quality of French lenses that are used | we 4 fea Pa a coe Seg aveease 

| in the highest cost magic lanterns. In order to obtain these fine lenses at} ie have’ accomplished lsat has hevee ee 
| a price sufficiently low, we gave the Paris maker the largest order ever given | 


fore been attained, viz.: Produced an accu- 
rate slide for the Magic Lantern at a popular 
price. Among the views are pictures of 


by any one house in America or Europe. The result is we havo produced a! 
magic lantern of wonderful power and capacity. You could not buy a bet- 
ter instrument if you paid a high price for it. A picturo on the slide three 
quarters of an inch in diameter can be thrown on to thé screen with perfect 
clearness, so that it will measure from five to seven feet in diameter, 









Home Entertainments. 


The large picture suggests the pleasant evenings which may be in store for 

the boys and girls who obtain this instrument. With this magic lantern 
' very fine entertainments can be given to friends and neighbors. The upper 
‘left-hand picture shows oue of the slides we give with the lantern, It tells 
‘its own story. The lower righ picture gives a view of one of the tickets of 
| which we give twenty-four Wo also give 20 pletures with each lantern and 
a “lecture” describing the views. 


ot 
President Garfield, Longfellow, Whittier, Bry- 
ant, Holmes. Buildings and places of Mistori- 
cal interest. Comic scenes of great variety. 
These views are all photographs directly on to 
the glass, and are accurate as life. Wu also give some comic colored views 
You will notice that we give with the Magic Lantera twenty-four exibi- | "Wt nre imported from Gerniany. Cut No. 2 gives a sectioual view of the 
Hon tickets; we will also give a large show bill. Having become fatniliar | M#sle Lantern with its two fine lenses and lamp. Given for only one new 
with your Magic Lantern and Views, decide on the most convenient evening | DS, and 25 ets. additional. Postage and packing, 28 cts. We 
for the exhibition. Now let your “business manager” announce the enter. | OM It forsale for only $1.8). which includes all the fine wtewsa mentioned 
tainment, and sell the tickets to friends and neighbors. above On receipt of 28 cents extra we will prepay express or mail charges. 
Extra Views. 
How Much Can I Make? We shalladd constantly to our list of new views, so that you can give fre- 

Provided your mother does not charge too much for the use of her parlor, | quent entertainments. We shall also give you full receypis and directions ree 
or sitting-room, and you sell all the tickets at 10 cents each, you will make making views yourself. Price of extra views, 15 cents per slide. 
over $2 the first evening. to five pictures on each slide. 


How Money May be Earned. 





From two 








Ladies’ Ear-Drops. 





2 
These goods are the same quality as the bar-pins. They are the newest | Drops No. 720%. Polished facets that flash like diamonds, Given for 


patterns. Wo warrant them to give perfect satistnction. Tho prices we 
chargeare very low for the quality of the goods, 

Drops No. 978%. Given for one new name and 25 cents extra. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. Price $1.25. Postage paid by us, 


Drops No. 2. Two pairs given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts. Price 50 cts. each pair. Postage paid by us. 


two new names. Postage and packing, 9cts. Price, postage paid, $1.75. 


Drops No. 872. Genuine cameo settings. Given for two new names 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price $2, postage paid by us. 

Drops No. 987. Elegant in design. Given for two new names. 
Postage und packing, 9 cts. Price, $1.50, poatage paid by us. 


Solid Gold Drops, Onyx Setting, No. A. Given for three new 
Drops No. 797. Have ton genuine turquoise stones. Given for two| names. ‘These rich drops are solid gold, and have genuine onyx ball 
new names, Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, $2, postage paid by us. drops. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, postage paid, $3, 


Drops No. 1042. These are a new style and very beautiful. Given Drops No. 65. New style. Given for one new name. Postage and 
for one new name, Postage, 9 cts. Price, postage paid, $1. packing, 9 cts, Price, postage paid, $1. 


ORIGINAL MACKINNON PEN. Given for four new names. 
This is the celebrated Mackinnon Pen or 








his beautiful collarette consists of a series of rubber ornaments strung on 
bber cord and tied at the neck with a silk ribbon. Given for one new : 
me. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1. 





Fluid Pencil which is so much sought for by 
writers and professional men. It can be used 
fs with the facility of a iead pencil on all kinds of 
Paper. It does away with the necessity for ink-stand. With one filling it will write more than fifty pages of foolscap paper. Postage and packing 
15 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $8.50 . 
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The Waterbury Watch is « new and 
wonderful invention. When it was first offered 
to the public people could hardly believe that 
At was really a time-keeping watch. 

During the past season improvements of 
great value have been added, so that its time- 
keeping qualities are remarkable, The old 
style case has been discarded, 
and a case of more value has 
been adopted. 

The case is now made from a 
new metal (Silverloid) which 

in appearance and durability is 
as desirable as coin silver, We 
have now used many thousands 
of these most excellent watches, 
The testimony which comes to 
us from parties who have be- 
owners of Waterbury 
Watches, is that for good time- 
keeping qualities and durability 
they are superior to Swise watches costing many 
times their price. 




















come 


We have twice inspected the factory 
and have witnessed the construction of every part 
of the watch, from the most delicate pinion to the 
moving watch, We have seen and admired the 
wonderful arcuracy of the machinery, the skill of the workmen, and the 
JAdelity of the inspectors, 

Every wheel and pinion undergoes a rigid inspection under @ microscope. 
Nothing short of perfection is allowed to pass, 


How the Watches are Tested at the Factory. 


When the Watches are finished they are taken to the Testing Room. Here 
area large number of adjustable racks, in which the watches after having 
been wound up are placed. For six days these watches are made to run 
in different positions, The rack swings on pivots, so that the watches 









A GREAT OFFER 


A Watch and Chain Civen for Only Three New Names. 


“The lhnoproved Waterbury Stem-Winding Watch and Nickel-Plated Chain, 
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are run in « perpendicular position, at an angle, then on their faces, and 
last on their backs. They are inspected each day. Any watch not coming 
up to the inspector’s standard is returned to the work-room again. 


How we Test the Watches. 


Before we send out the watches they are not only tested at our office, but 
are regulated very finely. 

It in a very interesting sight ‘o see from two to three hundred of the 
Waterbury Watches ticking a’ one time; all telling the same story—on 
time. 


KSEE OEE RK hehe 


«all Wy over too minutes a month.” E. 
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. 
What the Public Say of the Water 
bury Watches. 


Weepsrorr, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1681. 
“Iam very much pleased with the Waterbury 
Watch you sent me last spring It does not vary 
M. STEVENS. 

t Minwavxee, Aug. 24, 188] 
I received the Waterbury Watch’sll safe and sound 
Tam much pleased with it. It keeps good time. I 

wouldn’t part with ir for anything. 

C.F. ROCK 


Weer Dresvex, Aug. 26, 1881 
Have received the Waterbury Watel 
and found everything satisfactory ant 
twice as good as represented 
AT. C 



















RNEY 









Riceviiix, Wis., Aug, 15, 1881 

The two Waterbury Watches you sen: 
proved reliable time-keepers 
fied with them, 





Ouiver, Micu., Ai 

Gronok W. Keyes, Banker— 
‘The Waterbury Watch isa beauty. Vip 
gained or Jost 3 minvte. Because it ss 
watch people must not think that it wid v:,.| 
good time. T would not sell mine for in 1. 
truly, K. D. REL 


Aver, Texas, Ang. 3, 

The Waterbury Watch was received safes. 
much pleased with it. It is a mort learn: 
reliable time-keeper. MG. JENKIN 
























We could fill a page with testimonials of the same character w the, 
Our experience with the Waterbury Watches har proved to us that te: 
reliable and durable, and give universal satisfaction. 

The cuts show the face, edgeand back view of the watch, full e 
member that from this date Nov. Ist, 1881, we eball send out onl: ty 
proved Waterbury Watch—Series A. 

With each watch we shall give free a beautiful Nickel-Plated Cbais v4] 
pendant and charm whistle attached. Watch and chain grven for oa: 9 
new names. Postage and packing, 24 cts., which include nts+ 
ing. Price of watch with chain, $3.50, and 24 cts. for postage and mys: 











Artists’ Materials. 


ig Outfit, No. I. Given for one new name. 
This outfit con- 
siete of six Tubes 


Oil Paint 








yery useful out 
g those 














q paint f Given 
= SJ for one new name 

= = -—— Postage and 

‘ I e pail 0). Extra colors will | 





packing, 12 cts. 
su 15 ets. per tube 








Spatter Painting Casket. Given for one new na 
































is easily learned. The most delicate | 











repr , Butterflies, &c., are produced 

upon plane surfaces either of wood, stone or paper. The Casket contains 1 

Steneil Brush, 1 Spatter Sieve, 1 Cake Sepia, 1 piece India Ink, I fine Brush 

and full Instructions. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 

ing, 6 cts. | 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cents 


for one new name. 











Oil Painting Casket. Give 


The art of ‘‘Chro- 
mo Photography” is 
Ty popular. Pho- 


to; 





aphs when fin- 
ished in this way can 
hardly be told from 
real Porcelain paint- 


ing. ThisCaske 





ints, brushes, 
en for one | 

Postage and 

Price, postage paid by us, $1 


tains oil 
directions. 








new name. 


packing, 9 cts. 
Given for one new name. 


Material for Bronzing. 


s usefol premium 






consists of four bottles 


of bronzes —one gold 











bronze, one silver 

bronze, one 

bronze, and one 

bronze,—full directions 

for use,and two brushes. 

It also gives directions 

for gilding with gold = ——— 


leaf Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We 
offer it for male, postage paid by us, for $1. 


which are the fol- 


| 9 neat painting on the cover. This set of drawing instruments we also im- 


French Pastille Crayons. Given for one new name. 


Thin case 
contains thir 
ty graded 
shades of Pas- 
BE tile Crayons. 


Sa 
—__—_—* | ‘They are the 
a ae 
sibel cle used by 


Crayon = Ar- 
tists. We give with the Crayons a crayon-holder. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for aale, Including the payment of the postage by us, for 









Mathematical or Drawing Instruments. Given for one new 
name. 

Our cut gives in 
outline the num- 
ber of instra- 
s that make 
this set 

It contains 15 
pieces, among 






























lowing: Com- 
pa a Com- 
pass Extension, a 
Drawing or Rul- 
ing Pea,an Arm 
Extension, o 








Crayon 
Holder, a 
Metal Pro- 
tractor, & 
Wood Rule, 


ete. 

We have 
importea UREN 
direct from 
France a very large number of these Drawing Sets for the special use of our 
subscribers. 

Givea for only one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by ux, for $1.00. 


Box of Paints and Set of Drawing Instruments. Both given 
for one new name. 

This fine box of 
paints contains 21 
colors and four 
China saucern for | 
mixing the paints. 
These colors are of 
asuperiorkind. We 
imported thent in. 
large numbers from 
Germany. The box 
Is polished und has 














port. It basa strong polished box lined with velvet and containing a brass 


drawing compass with arm extension brass ruling pen, key crayon holder | Yellow Lake 


French Artist's Companion. Given for one new same. 








This isa most valuable pm. 
It consists of 

Firat—A fine japannel tz + 
with hinged cover. The aw - 


cover {s so constructed that when 
opened there are six apartments for 
holding water. 

Sccond—Of a beautifal English 
book of which the picture is a true 
representation of the cover, except 
it does not show the bright litho- 
graphed colors. The book has forts- 
three pages. It contains bright col- 
ored pictures on one page, on the 
opposite page the same picture in 
outline for the little people to paint. 
The book also contains beautifu! 
poems and stories. 

Both given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer them for sale, postage paid, 
for $1. 


Given fe at 
pew pane 
These 
vers 
Paint. Te: 
embrire 
colores 
und Feet 
they wii 5 
pati t9s 
BEESAY These 
tained in a mabogany case. Given for one new name, Postage 
packing, 9 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1. 








Six given for one pew a= 


Winsor and Newton's Oil Paints. 





These Oil Colors are the best in the world. Vermilion, Ivory Bact. © 
liant Yellow, Brown Ochre, Burnt Umber, Burnt Sienna, Calsieaa 
Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Flake White, Emerald Green, Sap '« 
low, Megilp, Prussian Blue, Scarlet Lake, Vandyke Brown, Yello 
We give any six of the above colors for or ot 











and extension for holding pencil, Bo:h given for one new name Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. Price, portage paki by us, $1.00, or Hcents each. 





Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
| We offer them for rale, portage paid by ua. at 1h eta, per tbe. | 


a 


"Wes Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 
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ag Me Drawing Set. Given for one new name, 

ag ‘This Premium consists 
of, first, polished cedar 
pencil case, containing 
six of the celebrated 
Eagle Academic Artists’ 
pencils, graded from hard 
tosoft. Second, asct of 
six cagle best crayon pen- 
cils, full size. Given for 
one new name, Post- 
age and packing, 9 
ets. We offer them for 





e, postage paid, for $1; or 55 cents each. 


1t off Twelve Eagle Pencils and Set of Drawing Instru- 


ments. Given for one new name. 





OE tL is premium we give twelve eagle drawing pencils and a set of brass 
wing instruments. Given fur one new name. Postage and pack- 
9 cts. Price, postage paid, $1. 

> 


GB Artist's Companion, Given for ono new name. 
It consists of a strong case, covered with 
moroccocloth. It contains 6 cakes of prima- 


ry Water Colors, from which other 


rs and shades can be made; 1 China Saucer, for mixing colors; 8 Cam- 
-Hair Brushes; 8 Tower's refined Pencils, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 1 Crayon Blender; 
1 ..emch Crayon; 1 Cake Artists’ Rubber; 1 Triangle; Drawing Paper, and 
umber of sketches and drawing studies; the whole making a fine assort- 
it of first-class Artists’ materials. Given for one new name. Postage 
a packing, 12 cts. 

7e offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cents. 


un 



















tist’s Sketching Camera. Given for onenew name. 


This cut represents a boy in the act 
of sketching a landscape with the 
camera, It can be used out of doors 
aswell asin the house. This is one 
of the most attractive premiums we | 
offer. We have used several thousand 
of these cameras, and they give great 
satisfaction. 

With it boys and girls can sketch 
any landscape, or any object both 
wear and far, in a few moments, 
It does not require previous practice. 
. The Camera is 8 inches long, 514 

es wide and 4 Inches high. Below we show o diagram that will| 
—e its wor Icing plain, 

-is2e rays of light proceeding 
xia am object at the point A 
pass thacough the Lens and 
e at B, and will strike on 
mirror plaaced at right angles 

From the mirror they will 
reflected up, and the pictur 
be distinctly seen upon the 
ind glass at D. Place a 
t of paper over the glass and 
“\ = pencil trace the picture. 























Given for only one name. 
Postage and packing, | 
21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding the payment of 
postage by us, for $1.25. 









umb-Tray and Brush. Given for one new name. 


The Tray is made of tin, handsomely 
mF painted and ornamented 
with bright colors. The 
Brush matches the Tray. Both 
given for onenew name. Post- 
age and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer them for sale, includ- 
ing the payment of the postage 
by us, for $1. 


ver Thim bleand Tape-Measure, Given for one new name. 
e Thimble is solid 
- Im emordering 
we state the size 
wish. ‘Tine sizes 
Nos. 5, 6,7, 8,9, 10 
11. The Tape- 
“wure Is a useful ar- 
9 for the work-box. 
s Nickel Siler, and 

. tains a Tape—Measure three feet long. By 
“, saing a springs, tho Tape is instantly coiled 
*" bin. Both gi —ven foronenew name. Post- 








FOR 


For simplicity the Com- 
panion Sewing Machine is in 
advance of all others. 
For durability and superi- 
| or sewing qualities it is 
| not surpassed by uny. 



























THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINB 
not only contains all the latest modern improvements of value, but it has 
many features of its own which are invaluable. 

The Grand Characteristic of the Companion Sewing Machine which 
makes it more desirable for family use than other machines is its 





WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY. 
It is true there are many most excellent sewing machines of different 
| makes, but there is no machine of any style which will compare with the 
“Companion” in this most important point—Simplicity of construction. 
The Inventor of the Companion Sewing Machine is one of the most 
skilful sewing machine experts in the country. 1t has been his purpose to 
possible number of working parts. 














produce a machine with the smalles 
fter years of study and experimenting he has produced one of the most per- 
fect and desirable sewing machines, for general family use, ever constructed. 








THE OPINION 
of those best qualified to judge is that the Companion Sewing Machine marks 
a new era in the history of the Sewing Machine trade, The simplest, other 
things being equal, is the best. 





The best always wins. 


The Companion Sewing Machine, 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


GIVEN FOR TWENTY-NINE NEW NAMES. 


” Some of the Advantages gained by the simplicity of this 
$45.00 F 
Sewilg Machine 24. Greater Durability. 


FoR 3d. Less Power Required to Run Machine. 


Machine over other Machines. 


st. Less Friction. 





4th. No Lost Motion (a serious cause of drop- 
ping stitches in most machines.) 
5th. ily Kept in Working Order. 

6th. Less Noise. 

7th. Will Last Longer. 

By referring to the following letter from the owners and manufacturers 
of the “Companion Sewing Machine” our readers will see how it is that we 
are able to furnish a machine of the highest qualities and of first-class make 
at so low a price. 








Mariuono’, N. H. 
Mrssns, Perry Mason & Co., Bosrox, Mass. Sept. 22, 1881 
Gentlemen,—We have decided to renew the contract made with you last 











year. 
Untilfurther notice from us we will furnish the style No.4 Companion 
Sewing Machines to you so that you cau sellthem to your subscribers for 
$25. The price of this machine is $4) We make 
this discount of $20.00, (which we consider about the 
expenses of sale including advertising, discounts to 
agents, &e.,) to your subscribers only. Knowing the 
immense circulation of the Youth's Companion, the 
any have decided to adopt this mode for intro- 
ducing their machines to the public. We must, 
however, reserve the right to cancel this agree- 
ment in localities where the machine may have be- 
coms introduced and agents have been appointed 
Our fac’ now are such that we shull be able to fill 
allorders p: 9 ‘pt of the san 
Respectfully yours, 
Thurston Manufacturing Company, 
C. H. Tuurston, President, 
























we mention the following: Improved 
Needle, Loose Balance Wheel, for win! 
without running machine, Improved Safety Shuttle, 





Improved Stitch Regulator, Improved Take-up and ' 


Meprorp, Mass., Sept. 29, 1881. 
Perry Mason & Co., Bosrox, Mass. 

‘Dear Sirs,—I um well satisfied with the Companion Sewing Machine. It 
gives me pleasure torecommend it. It works perfectly, and your directions 
are so plain, and to the point, that I learned to run it in a short time without 
the aid of a teacher. Yours truly, 





Lizzi M. Barnoux. 


CtY-FIVE DOLLARS 


pot, at any point east 
me styleas seen in the 


FOR TW. 


we will deliver, freight charges paid to your ne 
of Omaha, one Companion Sewing Machine, N 
engraving, Walnut Top, Two Drawers and Drop Leaf. We also give the 












nes. 





extras which go with first-class mac 


AS A PREMIUM. 


We offer the Companion Sewing Machines for only twenty-nine new names. 
If you are unable to secure the entire number of new names, we will allow 
each new name sent to count as 85 cts. towards the purchase price. 





On receipt of stamp we will send you the Illustrated 
Companion Sewing Machine Instruction Book and other 
ormation describing the machine in detail. 








| Handkerchief and Glove-Box. Given for one new name. 


These Boxes are very attractive Premi- 
ums. ©They are very ornamental and use- 
ful. Every room would 
look more beautiful if 
they made a part of its 
furnishing. They are 
covered with neat cloth, 
elegantly ornamented 
with hand paintings of 
roses, daisies, and forget-me-nots. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 ets. 
We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. _ 





Six Table-Mats, No. 0. Given for one new name. 





These Mats are ornamented with a floral contre. There are six in the Set, 
two ofeach size. Given for onenewname. Postage and packing, 12 
ots. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 


| Heeren’s Milk-Tester and Solid Silver Thimble. Given for 
one new name. ’ 

This is a 
German In- 
vention, and 
is exceedingly 
simple and 
practical, and 
wholly _relia- 
ble. A few 
N dropa of the 
milk placed in the centre of the 
teater will at once assume the 
color corresponding to one of the 
colored sections, on which are 
printed Cream, Very Fat, Nor 
mal, Less Fat, Poor, Very Poor. 
: We guaranteo satisfaction. It 
will be of great service in every family. The farmer, moreover, may with it 
testthe effects on the milk of different kinds of feed. We offer It, and» 
solid silver thimble, for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 ote. 








»» 2 and packemring, 6 cts, Woe offer them for sale, including the pay- 
at &f postage by us, for $1, and separate at 50 ots. each. 


Wo offer the two for sale, postage paid by us, for $1; or each separately for 
50 cents apiece. 





a 


Celluloid Collars and Cuffs. One collar and pair of cuffs given for 
one new name. 





Among the most recent, and perhaps the most successful, uses to which 
celluloid has been applied are collars and cuffs for ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
wear. They cannot be told from fine linen, nicely laundered. Wo have 
worn both daily for several weeks, and havo kept them looking as fresh as 
new, by an occasional use of soap and water, or better, ammonia diluted, 
or soda and water mixed, and applied with a sponge or a brush. We give 
one collar and pair of cuffs for one new name. Postage and packing, 
15 cts. Prices: Turned-down collar, 88 cts; standing collar, 25 cts. 
cuffs, 50 cts. per pair. Postage, 6 cts. 


The Excelsior Piaiter and Solid Silver Thimble. (Patented 
May 13th, 1874.) Given for one new name. 





This Plaiter consists of a rectangular frame, made of # singie piece of 
metal. In the top are transverse parallel slots equi-distant from each other. 
‘The edges of the slots are bent down at an obtuse angle, so as to form lips 
under each slot, the rough edges holding the material and preventing it from 
slipping. Goods plaited in this machine will stay in shape much better, and 
can be plaited quicker than in any other machine. Some of our friends who 
have used this Plaiter assure us that it excels all others in practical work. 
It costa less than one-half as much as the one weld last year. The Solid 
Silver Thimble we offer with this Plaiter is the best quality. Pleaso name 
the size you want. The sizes vary from No. 5 to 10, inclusive, Both given 





for.one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer the 
Plaiter for sale for 60 cts. Thimble for 50 cts. Postage paid by us, 
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Family Medicine Case. Given for one new name. 


This valuable case is 
& 84 by 2 1-2 inches. 
It is strongly made, 
has a hinge cover, and 
is lined with velvet. 
Tho case contains 12 of 
the principal remedies 





profession, viz.: Acon- 
fte, Belladonna, Bryonia, Arsenicum, Calcarea, Chamomilla, Hepar Sulph, 
Ipecacuanha, Mercurius, Nux Vomica, Veratrum and Pulsatilla. The case 
also contains a book, which gives the symptoms of many diseases with their 
appropriate remedy. Given for only one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1. 





Canvas Collar, Cuff and Neck-Tie Box, No. 3390. Given 


for one new name and 25 cents extra. 


Every neat and order- 
ly person appreciates 
the valuo of a nice clean 
Place to keep collars, 
cuffs and neck-ties. The 
cut enables you to form 
some idea of the box 
closed. It is covered 
with canvas, has a nick- 
el-plated clasp, te edges 
are bound with red 
leather, and it also has 
a leather handle. It ix 
lined with white watered paper, and has three separate apartments in which 
to keep your neck-wear and cuffs, Given for one new name and 25 cents 
extra. Postage and packing, 25 cts. We offer it for sale, postpaid, 
for $1.50. 
















Canvas Portfolio, No. 3325—I. Given for one new name. 
This is a con” 

KJ] venient, neat and 
durable portfolio. 

It is made of can- 
vas, bound with 
red leather, and 
very. strongly 
stretched. It hax 
one pocket for 
paper and two for 
envelopes, and a 
stiff page, with 
corner tucks that 
contain three 
sheets of blotting 
paper, on which youwrite. The size of the Portfolio when open as in the 
cut is 12 inches high and 7 inches wide. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. We offer It for sale, postpaid, for $1. 





Glove, Collar and Handkerchief Boxes. Given for one new name. 





We have imported these from Germany expressly for our subscribers 
and friends, They are strongly made, cloth-covered and lined, the top 
beautifully embossed with figures and names in gold and blue. We give the 
set forone new name. Postage and packing, 32 cts. We offer it 
for sale, postage paid, for $1.10 


Parker's Buck Slippers. tiven for one new name. 

These are sald to be the 
best and most durable slip- 
pers of the kind made. They 
are made from oak tanned 
leather in the most substan- 
tial manner. They are Light, 
warm, and comfortable to wear in the house, and to wear inside of rubber- 
boots they have no equal. With each puir we give a pair of cork soles, and 
silk flose with which to ornament the slippers. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts, Price, postage paid, $1. 








Back Supporting Shoulder Brace. Given for one new name 


Hardly anything disfigures the 
female form more than round 
shoulders and projecting shoulder 
blades. And thero is hardly any 
more frequent ament among 
ladies titan a weak back. Dr. 
Gray has sought in his shoulder 
brace to remove the tendency to | 
the former, and to support the | 
lntter. Hissalesare large, which 
seems to indicate that his Brace | 
is accomplishing his purpose. | 
Provision is made for attaching 
skirts and stocking supporters, 
thus relieving the hips from their 
drag. They are mude in four 
sizes. No. 1 measures, round the 
waist, 16 to 20 inches; Ro. 2, 18 
to 23; No. 8, 24 to 27; No. 4, 28 to 88. 





used by the medicalg 


stores $1.75. We send soles, and all the materials and directions for making. 


choice of three colors: light blue, handsome scarlet, or rich wine color. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 


Florence Patent Spool C: 


should examine 
this Premium. 
Itis9 inches wide, 
111 inches high, 
and 4% inches 
deep. It has a 
swell front door 
in two parts 
which separate on 
the centre, and 
each part slides 
back behind the = : 
shelves inside. Now by touching one end of the swinging shelves they are 
both brought forward, and the spools of thread are wholly outside of the 
Cabinet. On the lower shelf in front is a velvet needle cushion. Below the 
shelves is a drawer for holding scissors, thimble, and other useful articles. 
Cut No. 1 shows the case closed. Cut No. 2 shows the case partly open. 
Nearly all the parts wre black walnut, handsomely finished {u oll. The trim- 
mings are ebonized. The Cabinet is elegant in style, and very ornamental. 
A more useful present for a little money cannot be found. Birthdays, Holi- 
days, and other occasions, should be made happier because of this Cabinet. 
We urge you to order this article early if you wish to secure one for Christ- 
mas. We have put the price very low. We offer it for only ono new name. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Wax Work and Embroidery. 


Companion Knitter. Given for one new name. 


This Knitter is a new combination of 
an old principle. It consists of a large 
and small knitter, so arranged that either 
can be used at any time, Its advantages 
over other knitters are that itean be 
fastened to the table, thus leaving both 
hands free to guide the machine and 
operate the yarn. When the webs are 
knit they may be made into Ayghans, 
Table-Mats, Tidies, Book and Lamp 
Mats, Watch-Gunrds, Eye-tilass Cords, 
&e.,&c, Directions for making round 
web, flat web, &c., go with each ma- 
chine. We will also give with each 
Knitter 1 Fold of Worsted and 10 Cards 
4 yards on each card) of Embroidery 
Silk, You can select the colors you wish. a 
All given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer the Knitter and Worsted and Silk together for sale, postage paid, 
for $1. Kuitter alone for G0 cts. Worsted at 25 cts. per fold. Silk for 8 
cts. per card, or 25 ets. per dozen cards, 


RUG-MAKING AT HOME. 









Among the Household Industries which can be made the means of earning 
money is that of Rug-Meking. Rugs are atwaysin demand. If you do not 
care to make Rugs to sell, you may enjoy making them for your home. 
With this premium you can make two beautiful rugs, each 24x36 inches, 
They sre Designs of Animals, Flowers, Scrolls,<&c.; printed or stamped, 
on heavy Burlaps, and are shaded in the various colors required to make 
them perfect. The Designs or Patterns are not on paper, but eloth, which 
forms the foundation for the rug. They are to be filled with rags or worsted, 
yarn, carpet filling, &c., arranged in narrow strips and drawn up through 
from the under side with aHook (which {8 manufactured expressly for this 
purpose) and clipped or sheared off to imitate our nice Turkish Rugs. 
Some of them are so nicely made that it is hard totell one from the other. 
The cut shows a lady at work making arug. In the rear are some rugs 
finished ready for sule. For this premium we give two Rug Patterns, 24x36, 
8 Rug Hook, and full directions for making, &e. Two given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 20 cts. u 

We offer the two for sale for $1.25, which will include the Rug Hook, 
or one pattern and hook for 75 cents, or one pattern alone 65 cents. When 
you order, please state whether you wish Animal, Flower, or Scroll Design. 





Materials for Worsted Slippers. Given for one new name. 
Worsted slippers are much worn, 
very comfortable to the feet, and 
are easily made. They are enpecial- 
ly adapted to the sick-room,—both 
for the invalid and attendant,—as 
they are noiseless. Made up as you 
see in the cut, they cost in Boston 





Be sure and give size of sole; no half sixes are made. You can have your 


‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cta. 


. Given for one new name. 





Every reader 





















No Premiums forwarded unless Postage inv 


Rare Embroidery Offer, 
Improved Stamping Outfit for Embroidery, Gime te 


Tew name. * 
At present ‘Art 
Embroidery” is 
jone of the most 
practicable and 
| profitable home 
industries in 
| which Indies can 
engage. Until re- 
cently this de- % 
partment of Em- 
broidery has been. 
confined to our 
larger towns and 
cities. Knowing” 
its great popular- 
ity, we have arranged an Outfit which would cost at retall §2%5, bo. 
we offer for only one new name, and sell for only §1. We em d :, 
cause we have a very large number of Outfits made at ane time, 
Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 
10 Parchment Stamping Patterns, 
1 Illustrated Lesson Book, 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder, 
2 Embroidery Needle, 
10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, — 1 Distributing 
1 Large Embroidery Initial 
for Pillow Shams, Chair Backs, &, 
1 Wreath and Corner (ma 
for Pillow Shams i. 
The purchaser may select her own colors and initial: 


This cut, which is one-half the 4: 
EUREKA V EMBROIDERY) shows a new and improved war ol, 


ing it om cards it prevents saci : 
is more convenient to we. Do 2: 
that we shall give you Free 10 Cari 
the celebrated Eureka Silk with each Outfit, You my x: 
colors you wish. Private teachers charge $5.00 to teach this ar. F. 
you not only learn all the teachers know, but you get the Outfit, vii: 











































This cut shows 
a Pillow Sham 
worked with the 
new stamping pat- 
terns in the Outfit. 
You can use the 
same pattern for 
chair backs, table 
spreads, tidies,etc. fa 
To show what 
may be done let 
us select one of the a 
designs in the Outfit—say the pretty design for embroidering sxixe | 
You can buy # nice pair of stockings for from 35 to 45 ctr, Now ay21] 
Pattern on the stocking just where it is to be embroiderel, Pas ty!s 
tributing Pad, on which iss little of the powder, gently over the mn | 
On removing the pattern, a most beautiful design of flowers aod ra #: | 
be seen clearly traced. To prevent tho lines from rub- 
bing off, gently press a hot sad-iron on the lines. Now 
select the colors and shades of silk most appropriate. 
Tho book will show you how to make the different kind 
of stitches for fancy embroidery. Stockings ornament- 
ed in this way are worth from $2.00 upward. With this 
Outfit you can not only do fancy embroidery, but you 
can do ‘Stamping’? for others. It costs @ lady in Bos- 
ton 15 cts. to get = pair of stockings stamped. With 
the Outfit you can work Stockings, Hand Bags, Toilet 
Mats, Dress Borders (for children), Table Spreads, Pil- 
low Shams, Slippers, etc., etc. 

This Outfit will be worth many times its cost to any 
lady or young miss. 

If you wish more silk, we will sell it to you at 3 cents 
per card, or 12 cards for 25 cts. We keep all the popa- 
Jar shades of Eureka Silk—Old Gold, Olive Greens, &c. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. "¢ 
fer the Outfit for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Sllver-Plated Sewing Bird and Thir 
<> 


ble. Given for one new name. 
















































These cuts represent two very weft! both 
sewing companions. The sap} 
has ® needle cushion and emey 1 
The thimble is solid silva. Te 
wend any size. 
Both given for one new pane. Pos d- 
age and packing, 9 cts ™! 
Postage paid by us, $1. 





Materials for Wax Flowers, and an Instruction Boot. 
Given for one new name. 


This popular Premium is greatly improved. We now give withitabad 
instructions, and 
have made other 
desirable ochan- 
ges. With the 
instruction book, 
the beautiful art 
of Flower-Making 
can be learned 
without a teach- 
er. Besides the 
book, we give 12 
Sheets White 
Wax, 2 Sheets 
Light Green, 2 
Derk Green, 1 Bottle White Bloom, 1 Chinese White, 1 Britt P+ 
Yellow, 2 Coils Green cottan-covered Wire, 1 Rosewood Maui ? 
1 Steel Moulding Pin, 1 Brush and a Rose-Leaf Mould. ll gins tr 








Given for one new name, Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer | Postage and packing, 48 cts. We offer It for sale for $1, postage 
48 ots, 


it forsale, postage paid, for $1 50. 





new name. Postage and packing, 9 ots. 
‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 











— Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 





Wag, 


Silver-Plated Ware, Forks, 


Batter-Dish, No. 2003. This is a very sub- 
stantial butter-dish. The pattern is very beauti- 
ful. The silver-plate is the best, nnd we believe it 
is a more desirable article than we have before of- 
fered. Given for four new names. Postage and 
packing, 36 cts, We offer it for sale, postage 
paid by us, for $3.75. 


Spoons, 


‘qu Reo-Basket, No. 2705. This is heavily silver-plated on white metal. 
\<“# Shandsomely chased, and very attractive design. Given for six new 
% sem. Price, $5. It must be shipped by express. 
il-wer-Plated Castor, No. 2925. It has five bottles, which are 
tly chased. It is heavily silver-plated, and the design is genteel. The 
| bottles are made from the purest glass. Given for only four new names. 
ji, offer it for salo for $3.75. 
poon-Holder, No. 2050. This is an elegantly chased spoon-holder. 
for only three new names. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 
‘offer it {nr sale, postage paid by us, for $3. 


> 





















‘This cut shows the Fruit-Knife No. 2 at its ex- 
act size. It has asolid silver blade and a filled 
silver handle. 

Given for one new name. 
packing, 6 cts. 
ae paid by us, for $1. 


‘ver- Plated Fruit-Knife. Given for one new name. 


This cut shows this beautiful Fruit-Knife at two-thirds its full size. It is a strong, substantial knife. It is triple 
silver-plated and has in addition to the Fruit-Knife blade a strong Nut-Pick as shown in the cut. 

Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. We offer it for 
sale “postage pail by us, for only $1. 

Since the cut of this Knife was made a 
later style of engraving for the handle 
has been shown us which we shall adopt. 
It is much more beautiful than the eut 
shows, 


Postage and 
We offer it for sale, postage 











| Call Bell. 


Given for one new name. 





This is a neat and serviceable Bell. It is 
yery substantially made, and not liable to 
get out of order. The tongue is moved by 
touching the brass knob on the top of the 
bell. It is made of the best bell-metal, extra 
silver-plated, with an elegant bronzed pedes- 
tal. The tone is remarkably loud and sweet. 
We give this beil forone new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts. We offer it 
for sale, post paid, $1. 

Wecan furnish a cheaper style bell for 
65 rents. 


Two Nickel Silver-Plated Napkin-Rings. Two given for on¢ 
new name. 

Among all our splendid 
offers of Premiums for 
obtaining new names, 
this is one of the best. 
These rings are heayily 
silver-plated on pure 
nickel silver. They are 
nearly as light as solid 
silver, and have the ring 
of the pure metal. They 
are handsomely chased. 





‘hese Knives are steel. They are heavily silver-plated. They are the 

¢ made We can commend them, as we are using and have used the 

> ye kind for many years, We give six for only three new names. Post- 

“~ @ and packing, 32 cts. We offer the six for sale, postage paid by 
for $2.50. 





ckle-Jars, No. 94 and 2360. 





Two given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We 


“ Pickle-Jar, No. 94. This is offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


~ elegant Jar. Cut shows style of 
““pration, Contains fork. Given 

four new names. Price $2.50. 
_, must be sent by express. 


_- Pickle-Jar, No. 2360. This 
_.‘Teliable Pickle Jar, but not as @ 
orate as No. 4. We give with 
a pickle-spoon. Given for two 
‘~ wnames, We offer it for sale for 
~ .60. It must be sent by express, J 

arges paid by purchaser. 





Silver-Plated Knife-Rests. 


We offer s pair of beautiful 
silver-plated Knife-Rests (swan 
pattern) forone new name. These 
are durable in make and exquisite 
in finish. Postage 
and packing, 6 
etse We offer them 


























by us, for 50 cents 








ogers & Bro.’s A No. I Sugar-Spoon. Given for one new name. 
Chis fine sugar-spoon 
made by Regers & 
‘0's, and is the best 
ade. Given for one 
wname. Postage 
ad packing, 6 
ts. Price, post- 
ge paid, 85 cts, 





ogers & Bro.’s A No. | Butter-Knife. Given for one new namo. 





Like the sugar-spoon, this butter-knife is of the best make. It is of the 
Newport” pattern, where it is one of the most popular styles. Given for 
° 


one new name. Posting and packing, 
paid, 85 cents. 
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for sale, postage paid | 





Etc. 


| Fruit-Knives, No. 4. New Style. Four given for one new name, 
! These knivos ure 
made of the same metal 
| Ca ts sitverplated like 
the Tea and Dinner 

Cece Knives weofter. They 
areonly sixinches long, 

Ceremc thin ad, small, a 
just the knife one likes when eating fruit, Four given for one new name 
Postage and packing, 9 cts, We offer them for eale for $1 for a 
| set of four, or 80 cents each, postage paid by us. 


Silver-Plated Mugs or Cups. 








ver-Plated Mugs, We have used many thousand cups of No. 1. 
This is a very attractive pattern, single plate, on best white metal. It will 
wear well. We have never had one complaint, and we commend it as the 
best single-plate cup made. Cut No. 122 shows a different style cup. It is 
triple silver-plated and is gold-lined. 

Cup, No. 1. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
Price $1. Postage paid by us. 

Cup, No. 122, Givenforthreenewnames. Postage and packing, 13 cta. 
Pric Postage paid by us. 


Silver-Plated Spoons and F orks. 


2.75, 





| 





names. We wiil put these Spoons in a handsome velvet-iined case. Post- 
age and packing, 21 ete. We offer six of any one pattern for xale enclosed 
in the case, including the payment of postage by us, for $2.25. Without 
the case, $2. 


Dessert-Spoons. One of any of the ahove patterns given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 6 cts, We offer the Deasert-Spoons for sale 
postage paid by us, for 75 cta. each. $4 for set of six. $7.50 for set of 
twelve. Postpaid. 

Table-Spoons. One of any of the above patterns given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by 
us, for 75 cts. Six of any one pattern, postage paid, for $4.50. 

Table-Forks. Medium size. One of any of the above patterns given 
for one new name. We will give dessert size, if preferred, We offer a set 
of six Dessert Forks, in a velvet lined case, for five new names, or a set of 
six Medium Forks, in a velvet-lined case, for six new names. Postage and 
packing of each net, 24 cts. Wo offef a set af six Dessert Forks in case for 
sale, for €4. Postage paid by us. We offer a set of six Medium Forks in 
case for sale, for $4.50. Postage paid by us. Without case, 85 cts. less. 





Silver-Plated Card-Receiver. Given for two new names. 





ss 
This is a new style card-roceiver. It is very beautiful, and is heavily 
plated with silver. Glven for two new names. Postage and packing, 
18 cts. Weoffer it for sale, postage paid, for $2. 


Silver-Plated Nut-Cracker and Picks. Half a dozen heavily 
plated nut-picks in black morocco case, beautifully lined with pink and 
white silk ; also a heavily plated nut-cracker, given for five new names. 

| The Picks alone for four new names. The Nut-Cracker alono for two new 
names. Postage and packing on both, including registry 
fee, 25 cts. Postage on Picks alone, 12 cts. Postage on 
| Nut-Cracker alone, 9 cts. We offer the Nut-Cracker and Picks for 
sale, including payment of postage by us, for $4. Picks alone for $8 25. 
| Nut-Cracker $1 25. 
WE ARE PREPARED 


to furnish Silver Ware of any description from a Napkin Ring to the finest 


6 cts. Price, postage | Tea gets, We shall be Pleased to quote prices for anything you may wish in 


this line Always enciose stamp for a reply. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sen, 








Imperial Club Skates, No. 5. Given for five new names. These | The uppers are polished on edges. Given for six new names. Price $5 per 


skates are pronounced by experts to be the most reliable and convenient 
self-adjusting skate yet invented. No wrench keys, screws or nuts to be 





Imperial Club Skate, No. 5. 
lost. Can be changed to boots varying in size instantly 
by single movement of the latch. No. 6 has steel runners 
(not hardened) and blued tops. Given for five new 
names. Price £3.75 per pair. Length, 7 to 11% inches. 













Skate No. A D. 


Imperial Club Skate, No. 7. Same as No. 5 except they have the 
best welded steel runners, which are thoroughly hardened and tempered. 


Imperial Club and Other Skates. 


pair. The same Nickel-Plated, $6 per pair. 


Skate No. H. Given for one new nams and 2% cents wittiny 
Lengths, 7% to 11% inches, This is » new design, all steel, unbrain:s 


Skate, No. A D. Given for ono new name, Length, 7 to 111% inches, | in use, double-acting toe clamps, japanned tops, heal plates and bing 


All steel in latest design, The boy's favorite. 
Has a broad strap with heel buttons and plates. 
The blades are strong and tough, and will not 
break with the hardest wear. Given for one 
new name. Price, 60 cts. 

Skate, No. B X. All Clamp Club. 
Given for four new names. Length, 8 to12 in- 
ches, This skate has the double-acting heel and 
toe-clamps, working independently of each 
other, and admits of ready adjustment to all 
forms of soles, and makes a most secure fasten- 
ing. Thoroughly well-made and durable. 
Blued tops and polished blades. Given for 
four new names. Price $2.50. 

Remember, when ordering Skates as Pre- 
miums, to send 35 cts. for postage and 
packing, or, if you wish, we can rend them 
by express, and you pay express charges when 


{li 


charges when you receive them. 
Remember what we say about Postage and Ex. Charges. 





Skate No. H. 


you receive them, When purchasing these Skates please | This is recommended by the manufacturer for strength and service ga - 
send 85 cts, more than price named, to pay postage, or, if | The cut shows exact style of finish and fastening. We have madeaney 
you prefer, we can send by express, and you pay express | effort to obtain these akates for one new name, and hope our young fr-, 


will use great manv thousand pairs. Given for one new name ani ©. 
additional, We offer the skates for sale for $1.25, 











Silver-Plated Forks and Spoons. 


We offer a new line of siiver-plated forks and spoons, which are especially 
durable and attractive. The process of manufacturing may be interesting, 
as it will show how very durable these goods must necessarily be. The base 
metal is fine steel. After being formed into shape by powerful machinery, 
the spoon or fork is then polished, tempered and subjected toa coating of 
tin, It is then plated with nickel silver, after which it is silver-plated with 
pure silver. 


Knife, Fork, Spoon and Napkin-Ring, No. 7. Given fer one 
new name. 








‘This set makes an excellent present for a boy or girl. It is the finest set 
for a child's use we have ever offered. It consists of a beautiful silver- 
plated knife, fork and spoon, and a rolid niekel silver napkin-ring. The 
set given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 





No.1, Tea- 
Spoons. Six given 
for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 
12 cts. Price per set 
of six, $1, postage 
paid. 

No. 2, Dessert- 
Spoons. Four given 
for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 
12cts. Price per set 





paid, or 80 cts. each. 

No. 3, Table- 
Spoons. Three giv- 
en for one new name. 
Portage and packing, 
Ib cts. Price per set 
of three, $1, postpaid, 
or 40 cts. each. 

No. 4, Dessert- 
Forks. Four given 
for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 
12 cts. Price per set 
of 4, $1, post-paid, or 30 ets. each. 


Butter-Knife, Sugar-Shell, Pickle-Fork, No. 6. Given for 


one new name. 








This is a very tempting offer. It consists of a fine silver-plated butter- 
knife, sugar-shell and pickle-fork. All given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. We offer the set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1, 
or separately for 40 cts each 


Sl\ver-Plated Nut-Picks, No. 8. Six given for one new name. 
This premium consists of 


Gee——— six silver-plated Nut-Picks in 


case. They are strong and 


Cee . neatly chased. The six given 
for one new name. Postage 


and packing, 9 ots. We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


of four, $1, portage : 


Silver-Plated 











2 


The above cuts show the style of these elegant goods, They are triple 
silver-plated on best white metal. By a very special arrangement we are 
able to favor our subscribers in obtaining these vases. 

‘Vase, No. 2609. Tripod Stand Kettle, suspended by a chain, and can 
be detached. Gold-lined. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 


12 cts. Price, $1, postage paid by us. 
Vase, No. 2608. Swinging Kettle, gold-lined. Kettle can be detached. 


Given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 12cts. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Flower-Vases. 


‘Vase, No. 1004. Half frosted and half plain. Gold-lined, =» 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 ets, Priee, $1, pra 
paid by us. 

Vase, No. 1009. Gold-lined, half plain and half fronai 
e. Postage and packing, 15 ets. Price, post-paid 





for one new ns 





1004 


1009 


609 


Vase, No. 1027. New and elegant design. Engraved 1s she. 
cut, it is given for three new names, Without chasing, pivea fc > 
new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price, engraved, §2 Px 
$2.50, postage paid by us. 

Vase, No. 1025. Gold-lined, elegantly chased, as shown is = 
Given for three new names. Pisin given for two new mame. Poa 
and packing, 21 cts. Price for chased, $8. Plan. #25), pour 
paid by us. 





Pie-Knife, No. 10. Given for one new name. 


The cut shows the elegant engraving on this beautiful silver- 
plated Pie-Knife. We have made a very special arrangement 
for this article, by which we can give it for only one new 
name. Postage and packing, 34 cts. We offer it for 
sale, postage paid by us, for $1.25. 
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Horizontal Steam-Engine, No. 1. Given for three new names, 
Length, 6 inches; height, 4% 
inches. It has a heavy brass 
boiler, regular safety valve brass 
pipe connecting boiler and 
steam chest. It has a one-inch 
stroke and cross-head running 
on steel ways. It makes more 
than 1000 revolutions per min- 
ute, Given for three new 
names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 24 cts. We offer it for 
sale, postage paid, for $2 £0 


‘These three engines are perfect running machines, and give you a nice 
idea of the mechanism of steam-engines, but they have not power enough to 
run machinery of any kind, 





Steam-Engine, No. |, 


Given for one new name, 










iousand revolutions per minute. 
fect safety valve. The toy spice mill 


ing. The Steam-Engine and Mill given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 16 cts. Price for both, $1. 





and Toy Mill. 











ctive toy is that it is a com- 





‘cing a toy spice mill. The 
n, with metal piston-rod 
and is connected with 
t-lamp 
the boiler res! This is 
people in mechanics, It 
to operate, Fill the boiler 


etal shaft 
whi 











the spirit-lamp, and in a few 
flife, the fly-wheel 
Tt cannot 


like a thi: 








can not only ber 





air engine. When the mill is in op- 


dus if he did all the grind- 





and pro 


Walking Beam 
Engine, No. 3. 
Given for five new 
names. 


It is 7 inches long 
by 7 Inches high, 
and has a 41% inch 
walking beam and 
safety valve. Itisa 
very perfect work- 
ing engine. Given 
for five new names. * 
We offer it for sale 
for $5. It must be 
sent by express, 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 
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The Companion Organ, 
PRICE ONLY TWENTY DOLLARS, 


turedexpressly for us. Tt has one set of reeds of three and one-fourth 
ostuves, or forty-onio notes and a right knee swell. We commend it as a 
most superb instrument for home or chapel use. Each Organ contains 
a geauine “Carpenter Action.” The maker of this organ has had more than 
sirieen years’ experience in building organactions, His reputation for mak- 


; 
. 





ae ot 


ing Arst—c/ase work {s wellknown. Ithas been hispurpose to produce for 
us an instrument absolutely perfect in every particular, The Companion 





























GIVEN FOR TWENTY-FOUR NEW NAMES. 


On receipt of stamp we will send our Illustrated Catalogue of Companion Organs, costing from $20 to $100. 


Thiscut illustrates the ‘Companion Organ,” which has been manufac- | superior quality of tone, thorough workmanship, and durability. E. P, 


Carpenter's Trade Mark is stamped on every Action. 


Description. 
It is most thoroughly built, elegantly finished,and embellished with gold 
stencillings of the most unique design. 
the front. 


The back is finished the same as 
Its appearance is beautiful, viewed from any direction. It con- 
tains one right knee swel 
as many reeds and asi 
said to contain more th 
that ano 









h power as some organ 








stops. 
people suppo: 
ber of stops is especially 


haying a Jarge num- 
ydesirable. The factis, an 
organ with many stops ought to be regarded with 
suspicion, as seven to ten out of the twenty are 
probably all that are genuine, while the balance 
are worse than useless, for they confuse the player 
and damage the instrument. 


Its Capacity and Power. 

‘The Companion Organ has sufficient compass for 
the rendering of all Sunday School music, popular 
songs and choruses, and fs especially adapted for 
home use, the schoolroom, hall, or chapel. 

It is Portable.—It is so constructed that it 
can be made to occupy small space, thus making 
it the most portable organ yet produced. 


Who Should Own It. 

We believe in music for the home. Families 
that cannot afford to pay for a costly organ will 
find in the Companion an organ which will meet 
all requirements. With it, and the Organ In- 
structor, children can readily learn to play and 


sing. 
GOOD TESTIMONY. 


AvontaA, Kan., Aug B 5 

We were well pleased with the ‘Companion Or- 
gan” our Sunday School bought from you. 

We consider it all and more 
than you claim for it. It is a 
perfect “Daisy” of nn organ. 

Very respectfully, 
D. W. Unperstock. 
Lyponvitte, Vr., 
July 26, 1881. 

The ‘Companion Organ” 
eame in perfect safety. We car- 
ried it up to our school on the 
Sabbath. It was hailed with 
great joy. The delight of the 
scholars was almost beyond 
control; I felt very much the 
same. I find it all I had antic- 
ipated 

Mrs. A. K. Wasnpurn. 

How Shipped, Freight | 
Charges, ete.— The organ 
is packed in a strong case and | 
can be sent by freight to any 
part of te country. The charg- 
es to a point east of the Mis- 
sissippi River will vary from 
50 cts. to $1.50. 

‘Weoffer the organ for only twenty-four new names. Price, $20. 
‘We Give Free, with the organ, the Organ Instruction Book described 





























“20rgan contains the E. P. Carpenter “‘Action,” which is celebrated for its| onthis page, whether obtained as a premium or purchased. 
5 





, but no stops, yet ithas | packing, 9 cts 








5; Carpenter’s Organ Instructor. Given for one new name. 





This Organ Instructor has been prepared with grest care, and {s specially 
3 book for the gradual progress of those who desire to play upon the organ 
otmelodeon. The rudiments of musio are very fully and carefully taught. 
It is indeed a self-instructor. It contains many choice organ pieces, favorite 
‘tunes, and nothing has been left out that is considered useful for the organ 
student, 
| This Tustructor is given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
“18 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.50. We give this 
{nstruction Book free to every purchaser of the Companion Organ. 


Gorham’s Card and 
Linen Marker and 


Three sets of Type, 
and o pack of 100 cards. 
Given for one new name, 


This premium affords pleas- 
ure to the young people who 
like to set their names in type 
and print on cards. It is also 
‘used for marking linen. It has 
a baftle of Indelible Ink, 1 Bot- 
tle Printers’ Ink and Pad, 1 
pair Nippers, and full direc 
tions. The Marker is made of 
white metal, silver-plated. 
Given for one now namo. 
Postage and packing, 
15 cts, We offer it for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1. 








OUR NEW PICTURE OFFER. 
Three Beautiful Pictures 


Given for one new name. 





Copyrighted, 181, R. Ml. Currin & Ce. 
This cut represents the latest of the artist’s noted paintings of rural life, 
‘The original painting was completed just before his death, and is called, 
THE HARVEST LUNCH. : 


Size of picture, 22x28. It is stein-copied in black and two tints In a high 
grade of tho art. Wocommend it as a picture of more than ordinary inter- 
est and merit. 

HOMEWARD and FARMYARD. 

‘Those pictures wore both described in our last year’s list, and are very 
popular. They aro both 22x28 inches, By a very special arrangement wo 
now give these threo most elegant pictures for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 18 cta. The publisher's retail price for these pictures 
is $2.00 each. India Proof, $5.00 each. Having purchased a large number, 
wo offer to sell to our subscribers the threo pictures for $1.50, postage paid 
by us, or if bought singly, at 60 cts each. For $2.25 we will send the Com- 
PANION one year and either ono of these stein pictures. For $3.00 we will 
send the Compamton one year and all three of the pictures, Postage paid by 
uw. 








Columbia and Other Bicycles. 

We are prepared to furnish Bicycles either as sale or 
as premiums, at prices ranging from $12.60 to $125.00. 
Send stamp for our illustrated eatalogue. Wo shall be 
Q) pleased to answer all inquiries ooneerning these popular 
DY carriages. 








Floral Cards for Sunday Schools. Nearly 1000 beautifully print- 
ed Texts given for one new name. 

These are Nelson's English Cards. They are 
printed in gold and floral designs, and the most 
attractive we have ever seen. We have selected 
these withspecial reference othe wants of teach- 
ers of Sunday Schools. We give six different 


packets for one new name. Postage and 





We offer them for sale, including payment of 
postage by us, for $1. We will send sample Packet of 96 cards for 25 cta, 
Sample packet of 400 smaller cards printed in floral designs, for 25 cts. 


Cathcart's Youth’s Speaker and Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Both given for one new name. 

= ~ Tho compiler of this 
volume has hed three 
things in view: 1, To 
mako a book of selec- 
tions suitable to the re- 
quirements of Common 
Schools and Academics 
for Exhibition Day ; 2, 
‘That the selections shall 
be adapted to the eapac- 
ity of the younger pu- 
pils; and 8, To precent 
as far as practicable picces that are fresh, and that have not heretofore been 
used in a book of this kind. The Dictionary contains 820 pages, and is full 
ofsuch matter as found ina good Dictionary. Both given for one 
new name. Price, postage paid by us, $1; or Speaker alone for 75 cents,and 
Dictionary for 25 cents 


Boy’s Cadet Cap. 


The custom of wear- 
ing a uniform cap is 
very common among 
tho boys of our public 
schools. The cap we 
offer is substantially 
made from fine indigo 
blue cloth. It is the 
latest style, and has a — 
pretty gilt cord ornament. German silver initials ean be furnished at 6 ots. 
each. Given foronenew name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. We 
offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. We can supply these caps to 
schools and military companies at $10.00 per dozen. 






vv: 





Given for one new name. 


Scholar's Companion and Penknife, Given for ane new name. 


‘This is a convenient articlo 
for school use. It is a neat 
box, about seven inches long, 
three wide, and one and 
three-quarters deep. It is 
stout, and well 
made; is fastened 
by akey, 
and con- 
tains a 
Sponge, 
an Ink- 
stand, a 
Pen-holder, Lead and Slate Pencils, an Account Book, a good Penknife 
and two small apartments for ‘“‘sundries.’” Given for ene new subscriber. 
Postage and packing, 10 cts. Price, postage by us, $1. 






























Neck-Tie, Scarf-Pin, and a Pair of Suspenders. Given for 
one new name. 

This premium meets 
one of the most common 
wants of boys and young 
men. We have selecte ‘ 
the goods with great care, 
and they are fresh and 
stylish. 


The Flat Persian 
Scarf is the kind now 
mostly worn, andis made 
of silk and linen. 
We have been par- 
ticular to select a 
pattern that will 
be becoming in 
color and figure. 


The Scarf 
Pin is avery pret- P 
ty imitation of a little pinkand white flower. The material is celluloid. 

The Suspenders are made of strong webbing, the buckles are nickel- 
plated, and the straps are attached by a new device which is seen in the cuts 
This makes them very easy to the wearer, and as they adjust themselves to 
any position, always secures o nice fit to the pants. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Price, postage paid, $1. 


Music-Box, No. 100. Given for two new names. 


aes 7 This Instrument plays ono 

» tune, Its tones are as sweet 
and delightful as the highest 
cost music boxes. It is mado 
7 im the santo way, and 1s oper- 
A ated by turning a little crank. 














Va We can send sacred, patriotic, 
H ormorelively music. It cannot 
i get out of order. Children can 
use it, and parents and children are alike delighted with it. Given for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts, Woe offer it for asle, la- 
cluding the payment of postage by us, for $1.25. We are able to sell this 
excellent Instrument at this extraordinarily low price only because we haveim- 
ported a large quantity direct from the manufacturers. 
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GUNS Rexotvers, Beep 
AGENT: 





44-page Catmogue free 
BATS, Boston, Mage 


ogue—F 
0, Boston, Mass, 


FPREE.1 Stamps and Cireulars tor stamp. 1, 
Ise. 1000, ue. 100, all different, including Keu; 
Cuba, St. Domingo, &c. 6 Hong Kong, loc. 

lon, Ibe. 15 Spain, 10e. 5 Greece, Ge. Stamps taken, Scrap 
Pictures exchanged for used forelen at Ail kinds 
of stamps bought, W. N. LECKIE, Cl 











Paice Repoce. Many long in was. Old Datha renewed. 


Send for Cireulars. E. J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GEST 
Goods, 
Musical 
Clocks, Re vers, 

Guns; in fact, Anything and 


thing you may want at the Lowest Prices known. 
able Presents given to any one making up clu 


large Iustrated Catalogue of ove 
BELCHEI, J AMES E COs Ho 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


Presses and ontfits from $8 to $500 


Over 3,000 styles of t Catalogue and 
luced price: list tree a 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Ps 
eT EEE... ne 


tum Ist, Musfeal news, &. Bend se 
stamp for return postage. WilITE, 
ntlon of all wood workers 


SMITH & Co., Boston, 

and manufacturers of furniture, 
builders, interior decorators, archi- 
tects, and of every one Who owns & 
hou: is called to our hard wood 
Veneers backed with paper. 





Cannot 












break orswell. Durable, 
cheap. Send 

ple varieties, Follow dir 
Cess eure. “CHAS. W. 





Goods Manufactured with my Stencil Key 
Check and Rubber Stamp Outfits 


COST 4 CTS, axD SELL For 50 GTS, 


All goods connected with the business Wholesale and 
Retall, Send for full particulars tu 8. M. SPE 
112 Washington St., B 















Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in- 

aid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow. with Ivory und silvered frog. 

in violin box. Book of Instruction, with B58 picces music. 

faction guaranteed. or money; 

haved elsewhere for 810, 
78, Bosto: 


























For the use of Schools, C 


mi 

Contalning—Tableaux, 
ley’s Wax Worl 
ete., and full dires 
in clty or village. 


P.O. Box 3410, 


itomimes, Jar= 
1 Amusements, 









# Murray St. New York. 
PURE 
Concentrated 


Flavoring Extracts 


AND 


Genuine Selected Spices 


By their superiority are an 
Economy and Delight, 


Thos. Wood & Co. Boston 





Is a composition of th 
purest and choicest 1 
gredients of the vege 
bickingdom. Itecleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves 
the T 1, hardens and 
invigorates” the gums, 
and covls and refreshes 
the mouth IMPU 
BREATH, 
peglected te 
tobacco. or spirits, Is 
notonly neutralized, but 
Tendered fragrant by the 
dajly use of SOZO- 
mm ONT. it ie ax harm- 
less as water,and has been cndorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


























one ama teen Tt) 
SSOLSE RL LD AND 
ras a7 
PTOD StU 


A GUIDE FOR THE GARDEN. 


150 pages. 300 Mlustrations. Invaluable to all in- 
terested in gardening. Mailed for six cents, for postaye. 


THE AMERICAN CARDEN. 


A beautifully flustrated quarterly, devoted exclusively 
to the garden. Choice Seeds worth the price of 
the paper, given as premiums tq each subscri- 
ber, beginning with the April (Isl) aumber. Volume 
IL. (New Series) commenced April, 1881. Only 25 cents 





r. Sample co; free, * 
B year Sample copy Fee | er iss & SONS, 
P.0.Box412. 34 Barclay St., New York City. 








Lowest pric« 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Biffes, & Revolvers, 


OUR $15 SHOT. SiN 


t greatly reduced pri 
Bold tainp for ua t 


ever known 














THE YOUTH 


n Offer 


-TO— 


CONSUMERS 


—OF- 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a specialty during the past flve years uf 
GIVING AWAY as PREMIUMS, to those who et up 
CLuns for our Teas, DINNE, SETS, GOLD BAND 
TEA SETS, SILVER-PLATED WARE, and other | 
articles both useful and ornamental. 

We import and bny direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the lowest possible 
price cash will purchase. During the past five years we 
have seut from our store over 18,000 of these orders, 
and they have gone into almost every State in the 
Union, 

We keep in stock erery variety of Tea known, and at 
all prices. 

Below are a few of the many premiums offered: 

With a 85 order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 

‘With a $10 order we send an English China Tea Set 
Of 4 pieces, 

With 2 $15 order we send a Silver-Plated Caste 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish or an English China Lnco- 
rated Tea=Set of 44pieces, ni 

With a $20 order we send a French China Gold bund | 
Tea-Net of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner=Set of 
106 pieces. 

We have Aundre'is of letters like the following: 





























WAUKoN, Iowa, July 7th, 1851. 
Sct arrived in good order. Lam 
pleased with Premfums, for which accept 
The Tea has proved good s0 far as I 
Respectfully, Mus. J.) 
TAUNTON, MAxS., March th, ISI. 
Gentlemen=¥ have torwarded cight different ‘orders 
for ‘Tea, and have received as premiums a tea-set 
silver-plated caster, a dinner set, a 1 
silver-plated knives and forks.a 1 
truit-dlshes, and (co ladies yo watches, and 40 Now on 
my ninth order. Both ‘Tea and premiums Dam well 
eased With, and have found pertect satisietion. with 
oun, Yours truly, 
MRS. MARIA C, LYNCH. 
«HL, June lth, 1 
Gentlemen=1 am much pl vith Premium 
piteset pt thanks. ‘The ‘Teas are giving good 
lope to send another order secon, 
Yours, ete., Miss M. AS BALL. 

Orders, with 1°, O, order, or money enclosed In regis= 
tered letter, can be sent at our risk. All cheeks or 
Post-offiee orders should be made payable to F. M. 
LINNELL. 

We also send Teas by mall without premium, postage 
paid, at list prices, to those who wish for choice goods, 
and ure so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For full price and premium Ist, send us postal, with 
address PLAINLY WRITTEN. Please mention this 
Publication, 


QREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


THE HORSMAN BICYCLE. 


With Steel Spokes, Besse- 
mer Steel Fellocs, | Rory! 
Resser Trres, Hollow and | 
fapered Back-bone, Front 
Forks of Solid Malleable Iron, 
Solid Steel Axle, Rubber 
Treadles, Stecl Handle Bar, 
with Main bearings adjustable. 


42 inch Wheel, - - - $35.00 
a6 : 00 





Gents—Tea and Te: 
very much 
thanks, 






























NASHTU. 









Ac 
ction, 


























Send stamp for Ilustrated catalosue. 
E, I. HORSMAN, 64 Muiden Lane, 





.¥. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's - 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





_ COMPANION, 





OCT. 2, ng 





| 3 FLORENCE 


| > cRUcHING SK 


TAS SOFT FINISH 
| ~~ PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 


\ a 


THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
s.JT WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
i IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 
BOTH IN COLOR za 
AND TEXTURE. Sa 













| vos Fe 















FINE | 
ofthe FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


Ook oF Rules for using the same, sent 
ut stump. 


Address NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Florence, Mass, 


EQUIPOISE WAISTS. 


Within the past few years there has been A Kreut de- 
mand for am article In lulies* apparel to take the place 
of corsets,—a garment Which fs {roe from the injurious 
and uncomfortable effects of the corset, yeu gives to 
the wearer all the support and grace of figure which the 
corset affords, 








Sample 
andi 
on re 

















st fully miccts all these require= 
rscen by cit, the bones give the sup= 
port where it is needed, extending in a plain gered piece 
under till bosont piece, ‘They are especially adapted to 
Snvalids and Mis 
In the Children’s Waists the dificulty experlenced in 
of walsts—of slipping off the shoulders— 
nd_are so perfectly fitted and thoroughly, 
wear nearly twice as long as the ordinary 
true of the Boss’ Waist, which 
sunt of fitting so per= 

Htons do Not tear out. 




















wi 
is meeting w 
fectly that 





ol kirls makes 
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ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, «pecially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter Bioom. Delivered 
safely py mall, postpaid, at all post  oflicea. 
5 splendid varicties, your cholce, all labled, for $15 
{2 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 forgS: 75 for 
810; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pro~ 
miums and Extras, more ROSES than most cs- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW GUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,0pp.clegantly illustrated — free toa!" 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. | 
Rose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. | 


Lavejoy’s Metallic Weather Houses; 


Combine, in the form ofa house made | 
of inctal, 8 Inches in height and cle- 
gautly dccurated In different colours, 
avery pretty mantel ornament, a cur- 
Teet thermometer, showing the tem= 
perature of your room, and a periect 
barometer, which will always tell you 
at aglance if the weather is tobe flr 
or foul_a day in advance. ‘The lady 
Ppears for fiir weather and the man 
for foul weather. 

Sent prepaid on recelpt of $1.25. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Importer and Dealer in Fine Fancy Goods, 
23 Washington Street, Boston. 
Liberal discount to dealers. Please mention this p 




















PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried In the 
pocket. Always ready for use, A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve thelr individuality In writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 











Tilus. Catalogue, 1esl-42. 


P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 








Bend for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 
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For the Companion, 
CHRISTINA. 
By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 


She was the result of an experiment—a desper- | su: 


ate experiment. How desperate it was, 
the girls who read the Companion no dou! 
from experience. 

Mother and I lived alone in the 
dear old homestead, just outside 
of a drowsy village in Delaware. 
Old Sanders worked the farm, 
and lived in the tenant louse, as 
he had done for thirty years, but 
he was getting old and cranky, 
and threatened every month to 
leave us. But our great mis- 
ery—“the messenger of Satan sent 
to buffet us"—was the “girl” who 
was not in the kitchen. 

With all the neighborhood, we 
depended tor servants on the 
free negroes, who invariably de- 
camped in a body, to the fields or 
the great canning-houses, as soon 
ag the peach crop came in. 

We tried a wandering Irish- 
woman; she drank, A gentecl 
American who had seen better 
days; and she disappeared with 
uy one silk dres 

During the whole spring and 
summer mother and I worked, 
cleaned, canned berries, milled 
and churned, and “tried” 2 suc- 
cession of poor creatures who lett 
us with our patience worn to the 
Tast threads’ a 

One night mother announced, 
“I am going to try an experi- 
ment. It shall be with a for- 
cigner who cannot speak a word 

of English, who never heard of 
‘privileges,’ of canning-houses, of 
the fashions, or the beer-shop. I 
will go to Philadelphia to-mor- 
row, board an emigant ship and 
tamed savage—a woman Friday. 

[laughed agit as a joke, and was a good deal 
startled that night when mother at prayers asked 
that she “might Be successtul in her undertaking," 
adding, after a little pause,— 

“May the woman I shall bring be of help to us, 
in inaking our daily life more cheerful and peace- 
able, and may we help her upward in her way 
through life.” 

“Well, mother,” I said, doubtfully, as we 
started up to bed, “I never knew you to ask the 
Lord before to control the kitchen affairs.” 

“Some people,” she said, gravely, “think it an 
insult to the Almighty to suppose that He con- 
cerns Himself about our little worries. Perhaps. 
He has His messengers for such small work in 

the upper world, just as He has in this. I don’t 
know. But I du know that He does attend to all 
the things 1 ask Him about.” 

Mother was as simple and direct as a child, even 
in her religion. 

The next day she visited the city, went aboard 
a Bremen vessel, and brought home— Christi- 
na. She wns about sixteen; fat and round as a 
churn; with clean skin, blue eyes, a funny little 
knob of hair atop of her Lead, a white muslin 
waist, short gray woollen petticoat and heavy 
shoes. 

“She cannot speak a word of English,” said 
mother, looking half-scared. “She is a Norwe- 
sian, The agent said she had a dreadful history. 
But her honest face tempted me. I seemed to 
hear a voice saying, ‘Take this one!” 

“She is an escaped convict, no doubt,” I said. 
“That guiding voice of yours, little mother, in- 
duced you to bring in Blue Peter out of the alms- 
house, who set fire to the barn. Well, I'll show 
her about the supper.” 

Christina followed me—damb and watchfal— 
from kitchen to dining-room, while I laid the ta- 
he, prepared the muffins, fried chicken and made 
coffee. 

She didnot offer to touch anything, or to help me. 
But the next morning, when I went down to make 
ready the breakfast, there was the table laid, and 
the chicken, muffins and coffee, precisely as she 
had seen them the night before. 

She was faithful and imitative as a Chinaman, 
and she was already n good cook and dairy-maid. 
She learned a few words of English, and with 
































carry off an un- 
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them she showed her gratitude for any sinple 
kindness shown her. We fancied, too, that she 


took pleasure in the beautiful country about her. 

It never looked more beautiful than it did that 

immer. The great orchards were red with fruit, 

some of| constant showers kept the forests pure in tint, the 

bt know | wild rose and sweet brier covered every ficld and} 
roadside. 
































But the poor Norwegian was wretch- ~— 
edly unhappy. Her unsmiling face 
and wide sadveyes seemed to can 
misery into the barn-yard and dair 
and leavened the very bread we ate. 
When she was safely in her own room I heard her 
stifled sobs until late in the night. 

“Onc is almost tempted to remember your con- 
viet theory,” said mother, anxiously, one day. 

“Te doesn’t matter. We'll keep her if she were 
Lucretia Borgia herself,” I said, luxuriously lean- 
ing back in the rocking-chair on the porch. “The 
idea of being free from pots, pans and brooms at 
Jast !" 

We tasted our comfort at leisure; brought out 
some fancy work and books which we had never 
Tipped to find time to read. 

Then came a letter from Julin Webb. It was 
@ thnnder-clap in our clear sky. Julia was a 
cousin only by the sheerest courtesy; a beauty; a 
spoiled heiress; a belle with a dozen lovers. She 
was coming en route to Newport, to spend a week 
with us. 

“Very likely some of these troublesome men 
will follow to find how your hermitage suits poor 
little butterfly me,” she wrote. “But you will 
make them welcome, darling auntie? There is a 
Count Pasco who is my chiet’ nuisance just now. 
Such a charming, ridiculous creature! I shall be 
delighted to give him a pecp into an American 
middle-class interior. And it will be a good op- 
portunity for you and Cousin Mnrtha to have a 
glimpse of a foreign nobleman... Your gloomy 
life needs a little cheering.” 

I tore the letter up, a little viciously, I confess, 
and mother laughed. 

“Never mind, Mattio,” she said. “It is true; 
we are iniddle-class people.” 

“Jt isn’t that. But you know, mother, even if 
the potatoes turn out well, we shall not have o 
dollar over when the year is ‘vut. How are we 
going to meet this high tide of company and fash- 
fon and foreign nobility? Julia is quite capable 
of staying a month if the whim for ‘hermitage’ 
life seizes her.” 

“We can do without our winter dresses,” said 
mother, thoughtfully. “But even with that, the 
table must be very plain. 

I wondered secretly if the blessed woman had 
put this calamity in the care of the @ngels. After- 
. wards, I believed that she had. 






















guage. Poor thing! 
mistake.” 


mother and brother and herself, 
nurse with some tradcsman's wife to Bremen. 
When her time of service was out she was sent 
home, but by some mistake, at night, was put 
aboard the steamer for Philadelphia instead of 
for Christiana.” 
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Julin came; so did the lovers; so did Count 
Pasco. . 

There was a regiment of them at the village inn, 
but they took our house by storm all day. 

There were charade-parties, picnics, excursions. 
Julia trailed her magnificent silks or gauzy lawns 
up and down the wet meadows; she called the old. 
homestead “a charming old rookery;” pointed 
out the magnificent 
sweep of hill and val- 
y to the east, with the 

great glittering plane 
of the bay beyond, asa 
“nice little effect ;" and 
told Count Pasco that 
mother and I were 
t “queer bits of human 
bric-it-brac.” 

But she was so pret- 
and brilliant, and 
wilful, that nobody 
could be angry with 
her. 

One day I found her 
in the kitchen in a blue 
silk wrapper, perched 
on a flour-barrel, while 








Christina, standing before her, poured out a flood 
of words, sobbing and wringing her hands. Tears, 
too, had wet Julia’s rose-leaf cheeks. 
“What is the matter? Can you understand 
her?” T asked. 
“Pretty well. 
Norway, and picked up a good deal of the lan- 


‘You know I passed a summer in 
She was brought here by 
“By mistake?" 


“Yes. It scoms they were frightfully poor,—ber 
—and she went as 





“Why! We ought to send her back again!” I 


cried, feeling as if I had been concerned in a case 
of kidnapping. 


“No. Better bring her family out here. She 


sags it is so beautiful; so plenty to eat; it is like 
the Garden of Eden. If her mother and Jan could 
come, she would bave nothing more to ask.” 


“She might save her money and send for them.” 
“It costs a good deal. It would take her years 


to carn so much. Besides, Jan is under bonds to 
pay a debt of his father's. I don't know how 
much. One or two hundred dollars. 

have to carry her burden like the rest of us. 
Where's the count?” and she skipped out of the 
kitchen humming a gay song, while Christina 
turned hopelessly to her work. 


No; she'll 


The few stammered words in her own tongue, 


however, had thade the poor girl a slave to Julia. 
She followed her around from that day, waited on 
her; told her her story a hundred times. 


“Tam horribly bored by this unending talk of 


‘mutter, mutter,’ and ‘Jan, Jan,’ said Julia, 
stretching her tiny mouth in a yawn. 


“It is the only thing she knows,” said mother, 


gently. 


“Do keep her away from me to-day, then,” im- 


patiently. 


VOLUME Liv. 
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four other worshippers were supposed to act as 
cooks and servitors, but Christina did all the 
work, 

She built the fire of drift-wood; cut the bread ; 
made the coffee and baked the oysters, running 
incessantly to Julia with the biggest, ber round 
face red as a peony. 

Tt was q gray, gusty day; too gusty for us to 
use the little sail-boat which was drawn up on the 
| beach. This disappointment offered Julia a chance 
for pretty wilful pettishness. 

“Too provoking! I had set my heart on a 

sail!” she cried, pouting. “I will wager a rose 
| against a pair of gloves that I have it yet, count!" 
her eyes suddenly sparkling. 

The bet was taken. Half an hour afterwards 
we missed Julia, and the next moment saw her 
in the cock-shell of a boat drifting out of the little 
| cove, the sail, half-raised, flapping in the wind. 
She stood on the bow, her red ribbons fluttering, 
kissing her hand saueily. 

“I have won! Ihave won the bet!" she cried. 

“Put about!” shouted’ the count. “You are 
| going out to sea!” 

We rushed down to the edge of the water, all 
shouting orders at once. Julia, terrified by the 
sudden consciousness of hér danger, sprang on 

the bow. Aheavy flaw came just 

then, and the boat was capsized 
instantly. 

“Mon Diew! I cannot swim," 
eried the count. The other men 
were in the same case. Two of 
them, however, threw themselves 
into the water manfully, but were 
washed back. A sdlid body 

Agate Beda at 
vested of shoes, stockings and 
outer petticoat, striking out bold- 
ly for the place where the girl 
went down. 

“Hurrah for old Norje!” cried 
the count. “She swims like a 
frog!" 

She came back with Julia, a 
very wet and drabbled butterfly, 
in her arms. 

There was no justice, to my 
mind, in the end of the accident. 
Julia, when dry again, waa rosy 

and pert and charming as ever; but poor Chris- 

tina had been thrown against the hull of the boat. 

She was quite badly injured, and was laid up in 
bed for a month. Mother and I hid her work to 

do, while Julia took wing to Newport. 

“Things are strangely ordered in this world,” I 
said, as I laid down a half read letter from her 
one day late in October, full of her gnieties and 
successes, and glanced out at Christina, beginning 
to limp heavily about in the kitchen. 

“They always come out right,” said mother, 
quietly. ‘What is that on the other side?” 

I turned the letter and read. 

“Oh, by the way, I thought I owed ‘old Norje’ 
some reparation for her injurics in my behalf. So 
I wrote to our consul in Christiana to pay Jan’s 
debt for me, and to send him and his mother out 
by the next steamer. You told me that old San- 
ders had finaily grumbled hinself into his grave. 
Why not take Jan as farm-hand and put him and 
his mother into the tenant house ? 

“I have ordered from New York a few odds 
and ends to make it comfortable for them. They 
will arrive in Philadelphia on next Monday.” 

T could hardly finish; the tears choked me. “I 
have been very unjust to Julia,” I said. 

We agrecd not to tell Christina, but to surprise 
her. We had grown very fond of the patient, at- 
fectionate creature with her everlasting chatter of 
“mutter and Jan.” 

The “‘odds and ends” proved to be a very com- 
plete, though plain, plenishing for a house. Chris- 
tine helped to clean the house for “the new farm- 
er,” and to arrange the pretty furniture. 

On Monday, mother went up to Philadelphia to 
meet the steamer. She was to come down in the 
morning train the next day. I watched it pass on 
to the little station. 

A handkerchief waved out of the car-window 
the signal that all was well. Isaw from the porch 
three figures alight on the platform and take their 
way across the field. 

When they had time to reach the tenant house, 
T said, carelessly,— 

“Come, Christine. There iy something yet to 


















“To-day” was to be signalized by an oyster- 


bake on the shore of the bay. The count und 


Le done for the new farmer.” 
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she said, in her pleasant broken Eng- 
lish, “he will be goot neighbor. It is nice house. 
It is as goot as our pastor lives in at home. This 
is fine country for the poor, Mamzel Martha.” 

Inodded. I was too excited to speak. When 
we reached the steps, mother came out, her face 
all in a glow. 

“They are inside! They are all we could wish,” 
she whispered, eagerly. ‘One minute, Christine,” 
and she ran to the astonished girl, smoothing her 
fair hair, retying the gay handkerchief about her 
neck, while I hurried into the room. 

A heavily built man in the Norwegian dress, 
with honest blue eyes, stood waiting, and beside 
him a tall, erect old woman with a peculiarly gen- 
tle, kindly countenance. They were both greatly 
agitated, and scarcely noticed me, their eyes being 
on the door. 

It opened. I heard mother say, with a half 
sob, “Go in, child. God bless you,” and Chris- 
tine came in. 

She stood one moment dumb and still, her 
hands stretched out in amazement. Then came 
the cry, “O mutter! mutter! O Jan!” 

It was the pent-up love and longing of years 
forcing its way into speech. 

We came out and lett them alone together. 

Motuer and I had prepared a little feast for 
them; a good, substantial supper as foundation, 
and frosted cakes, flowers and grapes as embel- 
lishment. 

After a while, we brought them out to it. But 
they only ate to please us. They were too deeply 
moved for such little pleasures. 

After supper, we went into the kitchen, and 
the old mother, looking at the fire upon the 
hearth that had been kindled for them in a strange 
land, said a few words in a low voice, and they all 
sank reverently upon their knees while she prayed. 

Mother and I knelt with them. What did it 
matter that the words were in a strange tongue? 
We understvod her, and the Great Father of us 
all heard us as we kneeled side by side. 

“[think, dear little mother,” I said, as we went 


“I hope,” 





home that night, “God heard your prayer when 


yon went out tu find your savage that day.” 
“He always hears,” she said, quietly. 
a ooo 
For the Companion. 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 
In Five Cuarters. — Cuapren J. 
Juventus Mundi, 
It was on a bright and glorious morning in July 
that the great chieftain Robert of the Red Hand, 
accompanied by his kinsmen and allies, put to 


ish main free of all his enemies, and thereafter to 
hold high revel in the halls of Eilean-na-Rona. 

At least, that was how it appeared to the imagi- 
nation of the great chieftain himself, though the 
simple facts of the case were a trifle less roman- 
tic. 

This Robert of the Red Hand, more familiarly 
known as Rob MacNicol, or even as plain Rob, 
was an active, stout-sinewed, black-eyed lad of 
seventeen, whose only mark of chieftainship, ap- 
parently, was that, unlike his brothers, he wore 
shoes and stockings; these three relatives consti- 
tuted his allies and kinsmen; the so-called Span- 
ish main was in reality an arm of the sca better 
known in the Hebrides as Loch Scrone; and the 
war-galley was an old, ramshackle, battered and 
be-tarred boat belonging generally to the fishing- 
village of Erisaig, for, indced, the boat was so old 
and so battered that nobody now seemed to claim 
any special ownership of it. 

These four MacNicols—Robert, Neil, Nicol and 
Duncan—were, it must be admitted, an idle and 
graceless set, living for the most part a hand-to- 
Inouth, amphibious, curlew-like kind of life, and 
far morc given to aimless voyages in boats not be- 
longing to them than inclined to turn their hand 
to any honest labor. 

But this must be said in their excuse, that no 
boy or lad born in the village of Erisaig could 
by any means whatsoever be brought to think of 
becoming anything else than a fisherman. It was 
impossible to induce them to apprentice themselves 
to any ordinary trade. 

They would wait until they were old enough to 
go after the herring, like the others; that was 
man’s work; that was something like; that was 
different from staying ashore and twiddling one’s 
fingers over a pair of somebody else’s shoes, or 
laboriously shaping a block of sandstone for 
somebody else’s house. 

This Rob MacNicol, for example: it was only 
for wantof a greater career that he had constituted 
himself a dreaded sen-rover, a stern chieftain, etc., 
ete. 

His secret ambition—his great and constant and 
secret ambition—went far farther than that. It 
was to be of man’s estate, broad-shouldered and 
heavy-bearded; to wear huge black boots up to 
his thighs, and a blue flannel jersey; to have a 
peaked cap (not forgetting a brass button on each 
side by way of smartness); and then to come 
along, in the afternoon, with a yellow oil-skin tied 
up in a bundle, to the wharf where the herring 
fleet lay, the admiration and the envy of all the 
miserable creatures condemned to stay ashore. 

In the meantime—in these days of joyous idle- 
ness, while as yet the cares and troubles which 
this history will have to chronicle, were far away 
trom him and his, simply because they were un- 
known—Rob MacNicol, if he could not be a fish- 
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erman, could at least be an imaginary chieftain, 
and in that capacity he gave his orders as one who 
knew how to make himself obeyed. 
As soon as they had shoved the boat clear of 
the smacks, the jib was promptly set; the big 
lumps of stone that served for ballast were duly 
shifted; the lug-sail, as black as pitch and full of 
holes, was hoisted, and the halyards made fast; 
then the sheet was hauled in by Nicol MacNicol, 
who had been ordered to the helm; and finally 
the shaky old nondescript craft began to creep 
through the blue waters of Erisaig Bay. 

It was a lovely morning; the light breeze from 


the land seemed steady enough; altogether, noth- 
ing could Lave been more auspicious for the set- 
ting out of the great chicftain and his kinsmen. 

But great as wo are, we are not above fearing 
the criticism of people ashore on our method of 
handling a boat. Rob, from his proud position at 
the bow, darted an angry glance at his helins- 
man. 

“Keep her full, will ye?” he growled, in an un- 
dertone. “Do ye call that steering, ye gomeril ? 
Run her by Daft Sandy's boat! It is no better 
than a cowherd you are at the steering.” 

This Daft Sandy, who will turn up in our histo- 
ry by-and-by, was a half-witted old man, who 
spent his life in fishing for flounders from a rotten 
old punt he had become possessed of. 
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beg for a herring or two for bait, when the boats 
came in. He got the bait, but in an ignominious 
way; for tho boys, stripping the nets, gencrally 
saved up the “broken” herring in order to pelt 
Daft Sandy with the fragments when he came 
near. ‘That is to say, they indulged in this amia- 
| ble sport except when Rob MacNicol happened to 
be about. 

That youth had been heard to remark that the 
first he caught at this game would pay a sudden 
visit to the dead dog-fish lying beneath the clear 
waters of the harbor; and it was very well known 
among the urchins of Erisaig that the eldest Mac- 
Nicol had very little scruple about taking the law 
into his own hand. 

When he found a bigger boy thrashing a small- 
er one, he invarially thrashed the bigger one, just 
to keep things even, as it were; and he had in- 
vented for the better guidance of his brethren and 
associates a serics of somewhat stringent rules and 
punishments, to which, it must be said, he cheer- 
fully submitted himsclf. 

At the same time, he was aware that even the 
most moral and high-principled government has 
occasionally to assert itself with rude physical 
force; and although his hand was not particularly 
red, as might have been expected, it was uncom- 
monly hard, and a cuff from it was understood to 
produce the most startling lightning effects in the 
region of the eye. 

Well, as they were nearing Daft Sandy’s punt, 
Rob called out to him,— 

“Sandy, have ye had any luck the day ?” 

The little, bent, blear-eyed old man looked up 
from his hand-lines. 

“No mich.” 

As the boat was gliding past, Rob flung a cou- 
ple of herring into the punt. 

“There’s some buit for ye.” 

“Ay; and where are ye for going, Robert ?” the 
old man said, as they passed. ‘Tak’ heed. It’s 
squally outside.” 

There was no answer; for at this moment the 
quick cye of the chieftain detected one of his kins- 
men in the commission of a heinous crime. 

Tempted by the light and steady breeze, Nicol 
had given way to idleness, and had made fast the 
main-shect, instead of holding it in his hand, 
ready for all emergencies. 

This, and not unnaturally, on such a squally 
coast, Rob MacNicol had constituted an altogeth- 
er unforgivable offence; and his first impulse was 
to jump down to the stern of the boat and give 
the helmsman, caught in flagrante delicto, a 
sounding whack on the side of the head. But a 
graver sense of justice prevailed. He summoned 
@ court-martial. 

Nicol, catching the eye of his brother, hastily 





trled to undo the sheet from the pin; but it was 
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were two witnesses, besides the judge, who was 
also the jury. 

The judge and jury forthwith pronounced sen- 
tence: Nicol MacNicol to forfeit one penny to the 
fund being secretly stored up for the purchase of 
a set of bag-pipes, or to be lowered by the shoul- 
ders until his feet should touch the ground in the 
dungeon of Eilean-na-Rona Castle. 

He was left to decide which alternative he would 
accept; and it must be said that the culprit, after 
a minute or two's sulking, perceived the justice of 
the seritence, and calmly said he would take the 
dungeon. 





“Ye think I’m feared ?” he said, contemptuous- 
ly, to Neil and Duncan, who were grinning at 
him. ‘Wha was it that gruppit the whutteruck ?* 
And is there anything worse than whutterucks in 
that hole in the castle ?” 

“Ye’ll find out, Nicol, my man,” said his cousin 
Neil. “There’s warlocks. And they’ll grup ye 
by the legs.” 

“I'll save the penny anyway,” said Nicol, t 
whom a penny was a thing of known and sub- 
stantial value. 

Now if any proof had been necded that Rob 
MacNicol's stringent sailing rules were a matter 
of stern necessity, it was quickly forthcoming. 
On this beautiful summer morning, with the sea 
smooth and blue around them, they were sailing 


He, carned a sort of living that way; and scl- r ps as pleasantly as might be. But they jpad | 8 





ly got through the narrow channel leading 
from the harbor, and were just emerging into 
Loch Scrone, when a squall of wind came tearing 
along and hit the boat so that the lug-sail was al- 
most flattened on to the water. 

“Run her up! Haul in your sheet!” yelled 
Rob to the frightened stecrsman. 

Well it was at such a moment that the main 
sheet was free to be hauled in; for as the bow was 
put up to the wind, the varying squall caught ber 
on the other beam and threw her over, so that she 
shipped a bucket or two of water. 
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wind threatened to tear the mast out of the boat. 
So Rob himself sprang down to the stern and took 
the tiller. 

“Duncan, Neil, stand by the halyards now! 
When I sing out to ye, hoist her half-mast high— 
be ready now!” 

He had his eye on the rocks all this time. On 
the highest of them was a tall iron perch, painted 
scarlet —a warning to sailors; but from that point 
long shelves and spurs ran out, the yellow surface 
of barnacles growing greener and greener as they 
went deeper into the sea. Already Rob MacNicol 
could make out some of these submarine reefs, 
even through the turbulent water. 

“Now then, boys; up with her! Quick now!” 

It was a venturesome business; but there was 
no help for it. The moment the sail was hoisted, 
@ gust caught the boat and drove her over until 
her gunwale again scooped up a lot of the hissing 
water. But as she righted, staggering all the 
while, it was clear there was some good way on 
her, and Rob, having had recourse to desperat 
remedies, was determined to give her enough of 
the wind. 

Down again went the gunwale to the hissing 
water; and the strain on the rotten sheets of the 
old boat was so great that it was a wonder every- 
thing did not go by the board. 

But now there was a joyous hissing of foam at 
the bow; shcewas forging ahead; if she could 
only stand the pressure, in a minute or so she 
would be clear of the rocks. Rob still kept his 
eye on these treacherous shelves of yellow-green. 
Then he sang out,— 

“Down with her, boys!” 

The black lug-sail rattled into the boat; 
was nothing left now but the straining jib. 

“Slack the lee jib-sheet !” 

The next minute he had put his helm gently up; 
the bow of the boat fell away from the wind; and 
presently—just as they had time to see the green 
depths of the rocks they had succeeded in weather- 
ing—the war-galley of the great chieftain was 
spinning away down Loch Scrone, racing with the 
racing waves, the wind tearing and hauling at ber 
bellied-out jib. 

“Hurrah, my lads! we'll soon be at Eilean-na- 
Rona now, eh?” Rob shouted. 

He did not seem much pat about by that nar- 
row escape. Squalls were common on this coast, 
and it was the business of one aspiring to be a 
fisherman to take things as they came. 

“Come, set to work and bale out the boat, you 
bare-shanks lot! How d'ye think she can sail 
with the half of Loch Scrone inside her 7" 

Thus admonished, the younger brothers were 

conan nong the stone ballast baling out the surg- 
ing Water with such rude utensils as they could 
find. But the squall was of no great duration. 

The wind moderated in force; then it woke up 
again, and brought a sinart shower of rain across; 
then, as if by magic, the heavens suddenly cleared, 

a burst of hot sunlight fell around them, the sca 
grew intensely blue, the far hills on the other side 
of Loch Scrone began to shine green in the yellow 
light, and all that was left to tell of the squall that 
had very nearly put an end to the great chieftain 
and all his clan was a quickly running sea, now 
all sparkling in diamonds. 
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Had the water got into the belly of the sail, the 
weight would 
have dragged her 
down; but Rol: 
instantly got ric 
of this danger by 
springing to th 
halyards, and thc 
moment the 
crank craft strove 
to right herself, 
bringing sail and 
yard rattling 
down into th 
boat. 

By this time, sc. _ 
fierce was th 
squall, a pretty 
heavy sea had 
sprung up, and 
altogether thing» 
looked very ugly. 
When they al- 
lowed the jib to 
fill, even that was 
enough to send 
the boat over, 
and she had al- 
ready a dangerous lot of water surging among 
the ballast; while, when they were forced to put 
her head to the wind, she drifted with a heavily 
running tide, and right to leeward was a long reef 
of rocks that would inevitably crunch her into 
matchwood. 

The younger brothers said not a word, but 
looked at Rob, ready to obey his slightest gesture, 
and Rob stood by the mast calling out from time 
to time to Nicol. 

Matters grew worse. It was no use trying 
merely to keep her head to the wind, for she was 
drifting rapidly, and the first shock on the rocks 
would send her and her stone ballast to the bot- 
tom. 

On the other hand, there was no open sca-room 
to let her run away before the wind with a strain- 
ing jib. Atall hazards it was necessary to fight 
her clear of that long ledge of rock, even if the 








too late. The crime had been committed; there 


* Anglice, selzed hold of the weasel. 





The danger being thus over, Rob once more de- 
livered the tiller 
into the charge of 
his brother Nicol, 
and went forward 
to his post of ob- 
~ servation at the 
bow. 

About the only 
bit of the imagi- 
native voyage on 
which he had 
started that hada 
= solid basis in fact 
was the existence 
of an old castle— 
- or rather the 
tuins of what had 
once been a castle 
—on tho island 
called Eilean-na- 
Rona; and now 
that they were 
racing down 
Loch Scrone, that 
small island was 
drawing nearer, 
and already they 
could make out tho dark tower and ivied walls of 
the ancient keep. 

Far darker than the tower itsclf were the leg- 
ends connected with this stronghold of former 
times; but for these, the brothers MacNicol, who 
had seized on the place as their own, cared little. 

It is true, they had some dread of the dungeon, 
and none of them would have liked to visit Eilean- 
na-Rona at night; but in the daytime the old 
ruins formed an excellent retreat, where they could 
play such high jinks or hold such courtly tourna: 
ments as they chose. 

They ran the hoat into a little creek of the un- 
inhabited island, driving ber right up on the beach 
for safety's sake, there being no anchor. Then— 
Neil carrying a small basket the while and Dun- 
can a coil of rope—they passed through a wood 
of young larches and spruce, the air smelling 
strongly of bracken and meadow-sweet after the 
rain; and finally they reached the rocky eminence 
on which stood the ruins. 
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There was no other way up, for tourista did not come 
that way, and the owner of the island, who was a farm- 
eron the mainland, bad but Uttle care for antiquities. 
Tlowever, the lads found no difficully. They swarmed 
up tbe face of the crags like eo many squirrels, and 
found themselves on a grassy plateau which had once 
formed the outer courtyard of the keep. 

‘Around this plateau were fragments of what in for- 
mer days had been a massive wall, but most of the 
crumbling masonry was hidden under ivy and weeds. 
In front of them, again, rose the great tower with its 
arched and gloomy entrance, and its one or two small 
windows, in the clefts of which bunches of wallflower 
were growing. 

The only sign of life about the old castle, or the unin- 
habited Island, was given by two or three jackdaws that 
wheeled about overhead, and cawed harshly in resent. 
ment of this intrusion. 

‘The great chieftain Robert of the Red Hand, having 
now assembled bis kinsmen and allics in the ancient 
halls of Eilean-na-Rona, procecded to speak as follows: 
“Nicol, my man, ye have been tried and convicted.” 
ken that,” was Nicol’s philosophical reply. 

“Ye had no business to make fnat the sheet of the 
lug-eall; ye might have drooned the lot of us.” 

Nicol nodded. He had sinned, and was prepared to 
suffer. 

“Have ye ought to say against your being lowered 
into the dungeon 

“T have not. Do you think I’m feared?” said Nicol, 
scornfully. 

“Ye will not pay the penny?” 

“*Deil a penny will I pay!” 

Nicol,” said hia cousin Neil, with some touch of 
compassion—for indeed he knew that the dungeon was 
a gruesome place—Nicol, maybe you have not got a 
penny?” 

“Well, I have not,” sald Nicol. 

“Will I lend ye one?” 

“What would be the use of that?” said Nicol; “I 
would have to pay it back. Do you think I’m feared? 
I tell you I am not feared.” 

So there was nothing for it but to get the rope and 
pass it under Nicol’s arms, fastening it eecurcly at his 
back. Thus bound, the culprit was marched through 
the archway of the old tower into an apartment that 
was but feebly lit by the reflected glare coming from 
without. 

The other boys, as well as Nicol, walked very care. 
fully over the dank-smelling earth, until they came to 
what seemed to be a large hole dug out of the ground, 
and black as midnight. This was the dungeon into 
which Nicol was to be lowered, that he might expiate 
his offence before the high revels began. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIBR. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five Cuapters. Cuapter II. 
Up the Missourl.—Savage Neighbors. 

We bought tickets for St. Louls, fancying that upon 
our arrival there we should be fairly in the West, and 
that we should have no difficulty in getting into almost 
any kind of business. y 

But at St. Louis our discouragements began. We 
knew nobody inall that great hurrying city, nor did 
any one know or seem to care for us. From cleven to 
thirteen dollars apiece was all the money we had, after 
the expenses of the journey out. 

Luckily we understood how to economize. While 
Rob and I were applying for clerkships at the storcs, 
Newt looked up a little attic room at a Seventh Street 
boarding-housc, which he secured at a dollar per weck, 
and where we lived for a ume, buying our food at a 
bakery near by. 

Our high hopes sank very fast. It was “hard times” 
in St. Louis. All our applications for situations mct 
with rebuffs. By the fifth day we were very much dis- 
heartened, but the same day we found an “Employment 
Office,” which revived our hopes. All kinds of situa- 
tions were freely promised to those who would “regis- 
ter” at this “bureau” and pay the “fee.” 

The fee was fourdollars. ‘The manager, a red-haired, 
middle-aged individual with gold-bowed spectacles, at 
once spoke of six schools to teach, which we could 
have our cholee of—by registering. 

‘We made many inquiries, shrewd ones we thought, 
and at length registered, and were told to call the next 
morning. : 

Next morning there was another man in the office, 
and we were told to call the following day. In fact, as 
often as we called afterwards, we were asked to ‘‘call 
to-morrow.” The whole thing was a bare-faced swin- 
dle; a fact it cost us twelve dollars to ascertain. 

Newt now began to canvass the city fora “History 
of the Navy,” and stuck to it for nearly a week. Dur- 
ing that time, he sold Aree books. I think it was eighty 
cents which he made on each book. 

Rob and J, meanwhile, made trips out to Collinsville, 
Casey ville and Bellville, across the river in Illinois, in 
search of farm-work, or any other kind we might 
find. 

‘The only job we found was a chance to split “rile” 
(fence rails) from hickory, at ndollar fifty cents per 
cord; that is, a pile of raile fifteen fect long, four feet 
wide and four feet high. The rails had to be split from 
tree-trunks fifteen fect in length. 

While Newt was canvassing, Rob and I tried rall- 
splitting. We bought two axce and two Iron wedges 
and attacked the hickory with great apirit. This, 1 
may add, was our first acquaintance with hickory. 

The belt of timber where we worked was on n hill- 
side, the trees being tangled and fairly woven together 
with wild grape-vines. We had to fell the hickorles; 
and it wan almost impossible to get a tree down for the 
vines. But the felling and cutting up were as nothing 
to the splitting! 

Rob and J worked four days, and managed to put up 
three cords of rills. At the end of that time, we gave 
it up and went back to the city; and the man refused 
to pay us because we had split less than ten cords. 

Next morning Rob went down to where the river 
steamboats were moored, inquiring for work, for we 
were fast getting to the end of our money. On one 
boat which he boarded, the mate roughly ordered him 

ashore, for they had rteam up and were soon to start 
to go up the river. But the captain, passing at the mo- 
jnent, stopped and asked Rab what he wanted, 











“Work,” replied Rob 
I'll make no bones of it. 

“What can you do?” asked the captain. 

“I can cut wood for one thing,” Rob replied. 
just bought a new axe.” 

Tho captain looked at him a moment, and eaid, ‘Well, 
T'll give youa job cutting wood for my boat, at alot 
I've got up the river apiece. Go get your axe, and bo 
quick about it.’” 

Upon that, Rob spoke of Newt and myself, saying he 
did not care to go unless we went. 

“All right,” answered the captain; “go for 'em. The 
more, the merrier. But hurry up; we shall be off now 
in half an hour.” 7 

Rob came running up stairs for Newt and me." Come 
on!” he exclaimed. ‘I've a job for all three of us!” 

‘We wanted to hear about it; but Rob declared 60 ve- 
lemently that there was no time, that we threw our 
things into our valisesand ran with him down to the 
landing. 

The steamer was The Mandan, a not very large or 
well-appointed craft, being used for carrying freight 
rather than passengers. They were just casting off her 
lines as we came down. Rob, and afier him Newt and 
I, rushed aboard, and in a very few minutes more we 
were steaming up the Mississippi, with St. Louls left 
behind. 

It was an hour or more before we got a chance to 
speak with the captain about our job. 

“T pay a dollar and a quarter acord for cutting wood 
at my lot,” he replied, at length, when Rob again ac- 
costed him. “I'll puy you that, all three of ye, for all 
you can cut.” 


the hardest job you've got. 
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“How far is it to this ‘lot? 
of yours?” Newt asked. 

“Oh well, it’s up the river 
a piece,” said Captain Firmes 
(for thus the mate addressed 
him). “I can’t say exactly how far, But I'll let ye 
know when we get thar.” 

Meantime we came to the mouth of the Missouri 
River, and The Mandan entered that, instead of contin- 
ing up the Mississippi. ‘The steamer burned wood in 
her furnaces, and her lower deck looked as if she were 
used for carrying wood in bulk; fn short, as if sho was 
what Is called a wood boat. 

From the manner in which the captain spoke, we 
concluded that hie lot was at uo great distance up the 
river. All that forenoon we were expecting to come to 
it. But still we steamed on past town after town, fol- 
lowing the rapid, muddy stream round bend after bend, 
beneath high bluffs on one side, with wide flats on the 
other. 

At length we went to the captain and asked if we 
should not soon reach the place. 

“Oh, not yet,” he said. “I'll tell ye when we get 
there. But don’t you be scared," he added. ‘I shan’t 
charge ye anything for your paseage up, nor for your 
grub while you are on the boat. Pitch in and cat all 
ye want and enjoy yerselves. Havea good time. I'll 
tell ye when we get thar.” 

On the strength of this assurance we determined to 
le back and say nothing more about it; we thought we 
could stand that arrangement if he could, but still there 
was something about this bargain which we did not 
quite understand or like We did not ask any more 
questions, however. 

‘Well, not to prolong this part of our story, The Man- 
dan steamed on up the Missourt for fourteen days. It 
seemed as if that river had no end. We had long since 
passed the last of the settlements, save at intervals a 
fort and what looked like Indian villages. For the last 
four days we had met but two steamers. The Mandan, 
as we learned on board, was taking up stores for the 
forte and for the Indian trading-posts. And still not a 
word of coming to the captain’s wood-lot! 

We had all sorts of doubts and conjectures as to what 
Captain Finnes meant by taking us such an enormous 
distance. We even had thoughts of slipping off at 
some of the landings; but to land insuch a remote wil- 
derness was a despcrate venture. 

At last, on the morning of the fifteenth day, The Man- 
dan hauled into a creek on the right, and went up St to 
take on wood at a little jetty of posts and planks on the 
north side. 

The creek came down a wooded valley, through 
the bluffs. There were ten or fifteen cords of wood 
piled up at the Ianding, and the deck-hands were soon 
busy wheeling it aboard. On both fides of the narrow 
creek there was a dense growth of tall cottonwood, ash 
and sycamore. 

‘We stood watching the hands piling the wood 
abonrd, when the captain came up to ue, saying, 














“Here we are, boys!" 

“Your wood-lot in a long ways up the river, captain,” 
Newt observed. 

“Well, but I've used ye well coming up, haven't 1?” 
he demanded, brusquely. 

“Yes,” sald Rob, ‘but you've taken us up fifteen hun- 
dred miles into the wildernces. How are we ever to 
get back, I should like to know?” 

“Ob, don't be scared! I'll take ye back—when ye 
get a good lot of wood chopped,” replied the captain. 

There was something quite terrible to us in the 
thought of landing and being left by the steamer in this 
far-off, northern and lonely country. For some min- 
utes we hesitated about going ashore at all; but at 
length Newt said,— 

“Come on! We are in for it, now; and we are com. 
pletely in Captain Firmes’ power, anyway.” 

So we got our valiscs and axcs and followed the cap- 
tain ashore; but with many misgivings, and such a 
sense of homesickness as 1 hope never to feel again. 

“Cut wood any wheres you've a mind to here,” the 
captain explained to us; “anywhere along the side of 
the valley. I'll pay yea dollar and a quarter a cord for 
all ye’ll cut and get down here where we can Joad iton. 
Cut it up four foot and slide it down to the landing.” 

“But how are we to live here?” I asked. 

“Oh, as to that, I’ll advance ye bacon, flour and other 
stuff, and you can soon knock ye up a shanty, or make 
a ‘root-out' in the side of the bluff.”+ 

“But what sort of a country is this, Captain Firmes?” 
Newt questioned. ‘How about the Indians?” 

“Oh, the Indiana are all at peace, now. They won't 
touch ye.” 


And off he went to order the.cook to getgout 
avstéek of provisions for us, for which She | 
charged enormous prices when settlement day 
came. Along with these they brought ashore for usa 
kettle, fry-pan and a few other articles to enable us to 
cook and eat our meals; and within Jess than an hour 
we found ourselves alone there on the jetty, and The 
Mandan steaming off up the river. 

We were alone, far up the Missouri, in northern Da- 
kota; though where we were, we had very little idea, 

«As for Capt. Firmes and his bargain with us, the 
facts were these, as I now suppose. Tc wanted cheap 
wood for his boat, on the upper course of the river 
where it was then difficult to get wood chopped, and he 
used some deception to get ua up there. He owned no 
‘wood-lot;’ be got all his wood off the Government 
land, wherever he could get it most handily. 

It would have been hard to find three more despond- 
ent, homesick youngsters in the whole West, I imagine, 
than were we, a8 we stood and looked about us. 

“Well, we are here,” Newt remarked at length; ‘and 
T suppose the first thing to do is to build a shed tosleep 
in and get into when it rain 

The Mandan's deck-hands had worked here before. 
‘There were several old axes, mauls, a grindstone and 
wood-horses lying around. We fell to work, and by 
three o'clock that afternoon had built a small log 
shanty, for the roof of which we used, temporarily, the 
planks of the jetty. 

Into this we rolled our barrel of flour and other 
stores; and for a “bunk” we brought down pine boughs 
from a thicket a few hundred yards up the creek. Rob 
then kindled a camp-fire beside a etump, just outside, 
and we tried to prepare a supper. 

‘The fire made the place"scem a little more cheery; 
but never, were I to live a hundred years, shall I forget 
the desolate sense of loneliness and remoteness which 
brooded over us there in our solitude. 

The next day we made our first acquaintance with 
cottonwood. It cut easily avi did not split very hard. 
We concluded that we couid cut a cord of cottonwood 
and ash apiece, per day, and follow it. 

Twice In the course of the next fortnight we had 
seen canoes with Indians pass down the river. There 
either did not notice us, or did not care to land. But 
the evening after Newt's adventure with the panther, 
two canoes with ten or cleven savages came paddling 
down past the mouth of the creek. 

It was very still and we had Just kindled our evening 
camp-fire to get supper. It burned up brightly, and 
the Indiana saw it. They at once stopped paddling 
and began to shout. 

We could not tell what they snid, or what they 
meant; but a minute after they turned their canocs 
into the creek and commenced to paddle swiftly towards 
ns, shonting and whooping uproariously. 

Rob turned as white as a shect: and Iam free to any 
that I more than half-expected to be sealped. 

“They mean mirchief!” Newt exclaimed. 

We did not stop to see what they meant. Snatching 
up ouraxcs, we hurrled through the timber, up the 
creek. We ran at least two miles, and then got into a 
pine thicket on the other side of the creck, where we 
Jay all night, in great suspense. 

But in the morning, hearing nothing of the Indians, 
we very slowly and cautjously crept buck to our camp. 








The redskins had gone; but they bad taken all our 
bacon and our three tin plates. They may have meant 
us no harm ; but they hnd shown themeclves bad neigh- 
bors, at least. 

Next day we had a much more singular visitant. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

Somewhat more than a dozen milcs on the north side 
of Paris, lies the village of Napoleon Saint Leu. Orig- 
inally its name was merely Saint Leu; but the First 
Napoleon, when he became Emperor, gave it his own 
name, and chose ite church as the burial-place of his 
family. 

In the vault under the great marble monument, en- 
circled by the golden bees, rest the remains of that ob- 
secure Corsican, the great Emperor's father; of Napo- 
leon’s brothers Charles and Joseph; and of two boys, 
the children of Louis Bonaparte, once King of Holland, 
and his wife, the beautiful Hortense Beauharnais. 

In the chateau of Napoleon Samt Leu, adjoining 
the village, Hortense dwelt, separated from her husband 
in that spring of 1814, when Bliicher and Schwartzen- 
berg, pressing westward from the Rhine, carried the 
height of Montmartre, and sent Napoleon I, away into 
his short-lived banishment on the island of Elba. 


Two Boys. 

Hortense was at this time no warm adherent of the 
great Emperor, and she was visited iu her retirement 
at Saint Leu by many of the leaders of the invading 
hosts. To Saint Leu came old “Marshal Vorwiirte,” 
and oftener, the Russian diplomag.Pozzo di Borgo, the 
fron hand in the silk glove. 

‘Thither came, too, a stripling yet in his teens, a fair 
haired young Prussian Prince, who was making the 
campaign under Bliicher. An acquaintance, such as a 
lad often forms with a boy, grew up between this slim 
stripling and the pale, dreamy-cyed son of Queen Ior- 
tense. The Ind was he who is now the German i:m- 
peror; the boy lived to be the Emperor of the French, 
and to die in exile at Chieclhurat. 

These two firat met here under the beech-trees of 
Saint Leu; they met again when Wilhelm wns Na. 
poleon’s guest in the Tuileries during the Paria Exhi. 
bition of 1867; they met for the Inst time on the mor- 
row of Sedan, when Wilhelm was the conqueror, and 
when Napoleon was a broken man, waiting with his 
handkerchief at his eycs to Jcarn his destination ae a 
prisoner of war. 

The whirligig of time truly works strange wonders. 
Tn 1848, the Berliners banished Wilhelm because of the 
stronghandedness with which, as Commander-in-Chief, 
under his brother Frederick William, better known as 
“Clicquot,” he repressed disturbances that threntened 
the throne. 

In 1866, when the armies of Bohemia made their tri- 
umphal entry into Berlin after the “Seven weeks’ war,” 
the Berliners roared themeclyes hoarse in cheering the 
man whom they expatriated eighteen years before. 

He had a yet warmer ovation at the close of the Fran- 
co-Prussian War in 1871; all Berlin burned with wrath 
and glowed with eympathy when Nobiling shot the 
aged monarch; and now Wilhelm is assuredly the sov- 
ercign, most beloved by his eubjects of all the kings 
of te earth. 

The Emperor. 

Tle is the simplest-living of monarche. He resides, 
not in that huge ungainly pile, the great “White 
Castle" of Berlin, but in a smaller and comparatively 
homely palace at the foot of Unter den Linden. There 
ie a corner window of that building, just facing the 
statue of Frederick the Great, at which every Berliner 
was wobtto glance as he passed, for Wilhelm used to 
stand at {t for hours, louking out on his people and re- 
turning their salutations 

Since Nobdiling’s attempt, this is all over, and many 
another simple, homely cuatom of his Majesty besides. 
Te might have been met any afternoon, walking up the 
Linden with firm, soldierly step, accompanied by n sin- 
gle aide-de-camp, or strolling in the alleys of the Thier 
Garten, always willing tobe addressed by any one who 
desired to speak to him, and often stopping an old sol- 
dier and having a gossip with him about his campaigns. 

But those cheerful informal promenades are all over 
now, since the two attempts on the Emperor's life; and 
precaution even exiles him from that favorite window, 
which {a historical, because from it the Emperor spoke 
to his people on the eve of his departure for the won- 
derfal campaign of 1870—1. 

Kaleer Wilbelm has the reputation of being a some- 
what cholerie man, and his physlognomy, although 
good-humored, is certainly that of a man who might 
lose his temper on scant provocation. But he exercised 
admirable self-restraint throughout the irritating bad- 
gering to which he was subjected at Ems by Benedetti, 
the French ambasendor, who strove hard to be insulted 
by His Majesty, with intent that the French ardor for 
war might be fanned by the slight. 

It was with real kingly dignity that Wilhelm finally 
turned to his aide-de-camp and eaid, “Count Lebndorf, 
have the goodness to inform this gentleman that I have 
nothing more to say to him!” 


The Emperor a Soldier. 

SoldierIng {s what he mainly lives for. I donot mean 
war, which he hates, but the details of maintaining an 
army in discipline and efficiency. The colors of all the 
regiments garrisoning Berlin are kept in the salon of 
his palace, and he seldom passes a guard that he docs 
not parade it. 

During the Franco-German war, although Moltke 
was {ts strategist, the Emperor was far more than a 
mere nominal commander-in-chief. There is no doubt 
that on the day of Gravelotte, he was the first to ding- 
nose that Bazaine had taken up a defensive position 
behind the Mance—the recognition of which enforced a 
radical change of the German dispositions. 

He is no politician. For the wiles and subterfuges of 
continental state-craft, he has too high a spirit, and too 
blunt a directness. Bismarck has probably bad more 
trouble with him han with the enemies of Germany. 

In hia frank moods, Bismarck makes no scruple of 
avowing the difficulties he has bad to encounter in 
“managing” the old gentleman. 

“The war with France,” said that man of blood and 
iron to a distinguished American general when that war 
was in progress, ‘took its origin in the proposition ai 
to the partition of Belgium which Napoleon made to 
me, when we were in Parin during the Exhibition of 
1867. 
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and from that day, recognizing that war was in- 
evitable, Moltke and I set about getting Germany 
ready for it. We had a deal of trouble to keep 


the old gentleman in the dark; and when the 
trouble about the Luxembourg fortresses arose, 
we had harder work still to persuade him to pocket 
the virtual insult, and restrain himself till all was 
in readiness.” 

His Campaign Life. 

On campaign, Wilhelm’s life was that of almost 
Spartan simplicity. The head-quarters quarter- 
anaster selected quarters for him on the march, 
and whether good or bad, he accepted them con- 
tentedly. The only two things he was particular 
about was to have fixed the little camp-bed he 
t i i-room at Berlin, and always, 

» 2 have the means and the ma- 
‘ +e 
*-nself found how ‘nseful was 

a w> on the night of Gravclotte, 
which he and his staff spent in the village of Re- 
zonville. So full of wounded was it, that the Em- 
peror was glad to sleep in his clothes on hay in a 
barn, and in the utter absence of food, all would 
have lain down unrefreshed, but for His Majesty's 
cafetiere. 

On campaign he travelled in a plain chariot 
with four horses ridden by postilions, and with a 
special escort of Hussars of the guard. 

In nothing did His Majesty take greater pleas- 
ure than in standing by the wayside and encour- 
aging a division as it moved by him in column of 
‘march. He has a way of talking to soldiers that 
they like, and that, simple as the words are, kin- 
dle them into fervid enthusiasm. 

“Good-morning, my brave children!” was his 
regular greeting. 

Then the colonels of regiments would point him 
out men who had distinguished themselves; and 
he would hand them the coveted iron cross, and 
bid their comrades march on and win it also. 








Memorable Days. 

I have often wondered what occasion Kaiser 
Wilhelm considers the sublimest day of his life. 
‘Was it on that day on the hill above Sedan, when 
amid the diapason of cheering from the German 
soldiers, Count Reille rode up out of that cloud of 
fire-flecked smoke, with the white flag of truce 
fluttering behind him, and handed Wilhelm the 
letter from Napoleon, in which that vanquished 
monarch, “having failed to find death at the head 
of his army,” tendered his sword to the con- 
queror ? 

Or was it that day when Wilhelm stood on the 
dais of the Gallerie des Glaces in the chateau of 
Versailles, the conqueror of-France,in the gorgeous 
structure dedicated “to all the glorics of France,” 
and was hailed “German Emperor” by the kings 
and princes of the wide fatherland, blended by the 
act into one united Germany ? 

Or was it on that day when—a proud father | 
with his gallant son—he rode along the scrricd 
ranks of the army that had forced Paris to capit- 
ulate, drawn up there in the Bois de Boulogne in 
gallant pomp, cre it sct its columns for the gate of 
the conquered city, and so by Napoleon’s Arch of 
Triumph, down the Champs Elysées to the Place 
de la Concorde, and on into the very gardens of 
the Tuileries? 

A Touching Scene. 

To my thinking, if no sublimer day, that was a 
yet happier day, when I saw the train that brought 
the royal warrior back from the war roll into the 
Berlin railway station. 

At the carriage window stood the old man, as if 
in a picture frame. His face was twitching with 
emotion, as the cheers yang in his ears, He was 





soon down the steps, and kissing the dowager 
Queen Elizabeth. 

What! would the women of his family mob 
him, then, as they crowded around him for his 
kisses, while grandchildren hung about his knees ? 

















KAISER WILHELM. 

He was brushing his eyes with 
the back of his hand, ne strug- 
gled throvgh the wom foll< before 
him. In his path stood the white 
figure of old Marshal yon Wrangel, 
arelic of the evil day of Jona; a 
relic, too, of Waterloo, the rays of 
the setting sun falling on his snow- 
white hair. 

The soldier-patriarch raised his 


hand and tried to iead off a cheer, 
but his voice failed him, and the 
tears rolled down his face. 

His master, not Iess moved, kissed his servant 
on cither check, and the two old soldicr-comrades 
embraced. The scene was like an April day; 
sunshine and showers, tcars and smiles; hearts 
met hearts, and all state and cer¢mony went down 
before the gush of homely, natural affection. 

ARCHIBALD Forres. 
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GRIEF. 


Look witha faith sublime 
Across thy gricls abyss, 

And mect with fearless mind 
Thy sorrow witha hiss; 

Thou hast another time 
Borne harder grict than ths, 

Seer LYDIA M. MILLARD, 








Or 


THE NAMES OF FRENCH PARTIES. 

In response to the query of a correspondent, an 
explanation of the various names by which the 
French political partics are known is herewith 
given. 

The French parties are divided and named in 
two ways. They are called, on the one hand, 
Republicans, Bonapartists, Orleanists and Legiti- 
mists; and on the other, are named from the posi- 
tion in which each sits in the Chambers. 

The Republicans, of course, are those who more 
or less warmly support the existing Republican 
system. The Orleanists arc those liberal Mon- 
archists who favor the Count of Paris, the repre- 
sentative of the Orleans family, as king. The 
Bonapartists plead for a restoration of the Na- 
poleonic Empire, with young Prince Victor as 
Emperor. The Legitimists arc the partisans of 
the elder Bourbon branch, represented by the 
Count of Chambord. 

Divided according to the position of the seats 
they occupy in the hall of the ChamIxr, the parties 
are known as the “Right,” “Right Centre,” “Left 
Centre,” “Left,” and “Extreme Left.” 

The “Right” is composed exclusively of Mon- 
archists of the most conservative stripe, and in- 
cludes all the Legitimists, and nearly all the Bona- 
partists. . 

The “Right Centre” consists of the liberal or 
constitutional Monarchists. The majority of the 
“Right Centre” are the Orlcanists ; it also includes 
the more moderate and liberal Bonapartists. 

The other three appellations—“Left Centre,” 
“Left,” and “Extreme Left”—are applied to dif- 
ferent groups of the Republicans; for all who 
come within them belong to the dominant party. 

The “Left Centre” contains the most modcrate 
and cautious of the Republicans; for example, 
Jules Simon, Leon Say, and those statesmen who 
have been converted from the monarchical partics 
to republicanism. 

The “Left” is the great body of out-and-out 
Republicans, and controls by a large majority in 
the new Chamber of Deputics all the other sec- 
tions put together. The “Left” is subdivided into 
two groups; the “Republican Left,” and the “Re- 
publican Union.” These two groups, however, 
are now acting in cordial alliance. 

Jules Ferry, the present Prime Minister, is the 
head of the “Republican Left” party, to which his 
colleagues also for the most part belong. The 
chief of the “Republican Union” is Gambetta, the 
most powerful of French statesmen, and the com- 
ing Prime Minister. The ‘Republican Union” has 
a larger number of deputies than any other single 
party division. 

The “Extreme Lefv” is composed of the radical 
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Republicans, and corresponds to the “Mountain” 
of old times. They hold a position independent 
of the rest of the Republican party; sometimes 
supporting it, and as often voting against it. 

Beyond even the “Extreme Left” is another 
small group, called “Intransigeants,” or “Irrecon- 
cilables.” These are the violent fanatics of the 
Chamber, for the most part outspoken Commun- 
ists and Jacobins. Their most popular leader is 
the editor Rochefort. 

The names derived from the positions of the 
seats are less used now than they were two or 
three years ago. Most Frenchmen simply call the 
partics the “Monarchists” and the “Republicans.” 
The Monarchists are also sometimes called ‘Cler- 
icals,” on account of their devotion to the pricst- 
hood and the church. 

The Monarchists are in so very feeble a minor- 
ity—counting less than one hundred in a body 
comprising five hundred and fifty deputies—that 
they have to a large degree laid aside their special 
dynastic projects, and act together as an opposi- 
tion to the triumphant Republicans. 

We hear almost nothing, nowadays, of the 
Counts of Chambord and Paris, and Prince Vic- 
tor; and the time seems indeed remote when any 
scheme for restoring a monarchy of any sort in 
France is likely to be formed with the faintest 
prospect of success. 

Only fatal divisions and discord between the 
Republicans can revive the hopes of the monarchi- 
cal factions, and give them the chance for which, 
with such patience as they can summon, they are 
waiting and watching. 
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For the Companion. 
WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMB. 
White as a virtue hardly-won, 
And pungent with the chill of pain, 


Thou dost forego the summer sun, 
And smilest in the autumn rain. 






O heart of mine, when days are drear, 
Too drear for human hopes to bloom, 
Be like this flower that shfncth here, 
So pure and fragrant jn the gloom, 
‘M.F. Butte. 


-<o- 
STOCK “CORNERS.” 


About the middle of September last there wasa 
great “corner” in the common stock of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company. In or- 
der to explain to those who do not understand the 
methods of stock speculation what a corner is, we 
will give briefly the history of this stock. 

There are about ninety-two thousand shares of 
the common stock of what is known as the “St. 
Joe road.” No dividend has been earned upon it 
for many years. At the beginning of 1879, the 
shares were selling for less than fourteen per cent. 
At one time in 1879, they rose to forty-two per 
cent. During 1880, they never rose but once above 
fifty per cent. 

A fresh advance has taken place this year, stead- 
ily maintained each month, until in August the 
stock touched nincty-cight dollars a share. Mcan- 
while the actual value of the rond and of the stock 
had not increased, for the carnings of the road up to 
the middle of August were actually less by one 
hundred thousand dollars, than they were in the 
corresponding time in 1880. 

The advance, therefore, was based upon specu- 
lation only. Those who were interested in ad- 
vancing the price—the “bulls,” as they are called 
in stock speculators’ parlance—bought all that was 
offered. But at the same time the “bears,” who 
did not believe in its value, and felt certain that it 
would decline, were actively “selling short.” 

A person who sclls “short” merely sells what 
he has not. He borrows stock to deliver to the 
person who buys from him; and trusts to the fu- 
ture for such a decline in the price as will enable 
him to buy stock for less than the price at which 
he sold, and return what he has borrowed ata 
profit. Such buying is called “covering short 
sales.” 

But in this case the “shorts” were induced to sell 
too much. The “bull party” owned the most of 
the stock, and what they did not own was not for 
sale. The shorts were believed to have borrowed 
and sold about forty thousand shares, or almost 
one-half of the entire amount of the stock. And 
what was worse, the stock had been borrowed of. 
the very men who owned the most of it. 

When the plans of the bulls were complete, 
they began to call upon the shorts to return what 
they had borrowed. The shorts went into the 





market to buy, and found the bulls bidding against 
them. The price was run up one afternoon from 
about ninety-five to one hundred and thirty-five. 
The next day it was put up to two hundred dollars 
a share. 

Thus the shorts were cornered. They had agreed 
to deliver stock which they could get only at an ex- 
orbitant price, and not much at any price. They 
were completely at the mercy of the bulls. Some 
of them saw their dilemma and made such settle- 
ments as they could at once. 

Others threatened and even began legal proceed- 
ings, that the courts might protect them from the 
consequences of their own folly. But in the end 
all the shorts settled their accounts, some of them 
having been forced to draw their checks for fabu- 
lous amounts. 

This was one of the most remarkable corners 
ever engincered in Wall Street. It was also onc 
of the most disgraceful, the proceedings on both 
sides being characterized by falsehood, intrigue 
and heartlessness. About the same time, there 
was a grain corner in Chicago. There wag also a 
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cotton corner in Liverpool that gave the chief cor 
nerer a profit of probably two million dollars. 

It is such gambling speculations as these that 
justly give a bad name to Wall Street. There is 
as much reason and as little evil in trading legiti- 
mately in stocks, as there is buying and selling 
flour or shoes. But when people are liable to be 
caught in traps, if they buy or sell upon their 
judgment, the case is very different. 

The people who arc injured by fluctuations in 
price caused wholly by influences outside of the 
value of the thing dealt in, have a grievance. The 
outside public has a greater cause of complaint. 
All markets are demoralized by such transactions, 
The tone of public morality is lowered. And 
worst of all, the offence goes unpunished. 

The men who work all this evil profit by it, and 
fill their capacious pockets with the spoils, which 
no law can take away from them; and this re- 
ward of their rapacity enables them to make larger 
the plunder they are to obtain from their next 
thievish “operation.” 
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“A LITTLE FAST.” 

A’ murder trial which is now iu progress gives us a 
View of the habits and temptations of the lower middle 
classes of this country. 

A pretty young girl, the child of respectable parenta, 
was found murdered. ‘The young man with whom she 
had been most intimate is put on trial charged with 
the crime. It ia proved that she had been in the habit 
of driving alone with him, of going with him to the 
theatres and public gardens at all hours, and of remain 
ing out all night at places of amusement. 

Yet witnesses testified in the trial that she was con 
sidered by her own class to be a virtuous girl, simply 
fond of fun, and a “‘littic fast.” Her mother, even, 
seems to have entered but a feeble protest against her 
absence from home all night. 

Uardly a week passes in whlch the daily papers do 
not give accounts of young girls who are missing from 
their homes. They usually are found by their friends 
or parents, sumetimes rescued morally uuharmed in 
distant cities to which they have wandered with a vague 
longing for adventure. But ns a rule, the rescue comes 
too lute. The edventure has ended in death, like thie 
for which the young man fe on trial tu-day, or in 
ruin far worse than death. 

In our country towns, too, cases of immorality fre 
quently occur that never find their way Into the papers. 
There ie an outbreak of despair in some quict farm. 
house, a fury of scandal in the neighborhood, a young 
man {s disgraced and sent away to begin, perhaps, hix 
life over again claewhere. But a girl, more innocent 
than he, remains bebind. She is the vietim. Contrition 
and despair avail nothing for her. Wer life is ruined. 

We would not allude to this subject did we not know 
that the Companion enters thousands of homes of the 
very class in which these tragedies most frequently. oc- 
cur. That they do occur isin part due to the cireula- 
tion of foul, exciting novels, and low story-papers, among 
thepe boys and girls. 

The principal cause, however, Hes deeper than this. 
It springs from the neglect of parents to intercat them 
selves in the amusement of thelr children. Such par. 
ents clothe, fecd and provide their children with work, 
but they give little thought or attention to their read. 
ing or their recreations. 

In their leisure hours, when they are most open to 
temptation, the young people are turned loose together. 
Drives, walka, dances and kissing-plays kept up half 
the night, are the recreations of these untrained young 
people who are totally unguarded by their parents. If 
itis no dixcredit iu the eyes of parents ur neighbors 
for agirl to be loud, fond of beaux and “a little fast," 
who is to blame ff ruin follows? 


eye 
GARIBALDI'’S BOYS. 

Garibaldi has always becn exceedingly simple and 
frugal in his habits. Never a rich man, and oftena 
very poor one, he has not been ashamed to praetise the 
most rigid economy. He has been known to break a 
cigar in two, light one half and return the other to his 
cigarense to serve upon a future occasion. To the 
frien2 who relates this story, however, he presented a 
tohole cigar. 

Proud und thrifty as he is, it wasa severe blow to 
him to be obliged to apply to the King for a pension, 
fairly as he had earned the right to one. Not hisown 
necessities, but the debts of his eon Ricciottl, forced 
him to take the step. 

Ricclotti, whom some foolleh people have called the 
gentleman of the family, is a eon of whom many fa- 
thers would be proud; handeome, generous, of pleas- 
ing address, nnd notably courageous. 

It was he who captured the only German standard 
which fell Iuto the hands of the French during the 
Franco-Prussian War, and who afterwards wrote a 
graceful letter to the Prussian commander making light 
of the exploit. But he fs fond of pleasure and society, 
careless in regard to money matters, and lacks his fa- 
ther’s solid republican virtues of frugality and simplic- 
ity. 

For this lack nothing can wholly atone in the eyes of 
the wise old general; and fond as he is of the brilliant 
and popular Ricefotti, he bestows his deepest confidence 
and affection upon his quicter but more trustworthy 
son, Menottl, who is unknown to the world, but who 
never in his life contracted a debt which he could not 
pay. 

ONE OF THE YORKTOWN HEROES. 

Among those of the besiegers of Yorktown whose 
names deserve “honorable mention” is the Prussian 
general, Baron Steuben. Te was one of Washington's 
three-division commanders, and to him was entrusicd 
the mining of the trenches and the other slege opera- 
tions. 

“Mad Anthony” Wayne served under him. One 
night as the two generals wero superintending the con- 
struction of the second parullel, a shell fell near them: 
Steuben threw himself {nto the trench, and Wayne, fol- 
Jowing, fell upon him. 

“Ah, ha, Wayne!” laughed Steuben, “you cover 
Your general's retreat in the best manner possible.” 

The baron had been a favorite gencral of the great 





I ,ederick, aud the jntimate associate of princes and no- 
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plemen. He left Europe to offer bis military experi- | pending, and the bar expected the court’s decision on a 


ence to those who had enlieted bis sympathies. His 
arrival at Valley Forge was warmly welcomed by the 
balf-frozen, half-clad, discontented soldicrs. 

Immediately the baron began drilling the army, offi- 
cers as well as men. As a drill-sergeant, he marched 
with the men, musket in hand, to show them the man- 
ual exercise. While drilling the men, the baron drilled 
himeclf daily in the use of the English language. 

His ignorance of it caused amusing scenes. The men 
would blunder in their exercises, and Steuben would 
blunder in bis explanations, mixing French, German 
and broken English. The soldiers could not: under- 
stand the polyglot tongue, and then tho baron, losing 
his temper, would rave at them in all three languages. 

But the men loved him, for his heart was in the work 
of fitting them to cope with the well-disciplined troops 
of the British. He not only drilled the soldiers, but 
looked after their personal comfort, visiting the sick 
and sharing his last dollar with the suffering. 

In a few months his drill wrought wonders. Every 
man and every horse knew his place and duty. It was 
with the army drilled and disciplined by Steuben, that 
Washington forced Cornwallis to surrender at York- 
town. 

Se gph a 
A WAR INCIDENT. 

The cry of “On to Richmond” awakened no enthusi- 
asm in the hearts of the “Third Ohio” one day when 
they found themsclves en route as prisoners of war for 
that famous capitol. Nor were they enthusiastic when 
they halted for the night and prepared to sink eup- 
perless into dreamland. 

The Fifty-tourth Virginia regiment was encamped 
near by, and some of the men came down to have a 
look at the ‘*Yanks.” 

“Had your coffee?” asked one, of a blue-coat, 
stretched discongolately on the hank. 

“Not a sup,” answered the other. 

“Aint you bad any rations to-night?” 

“Only a crumb or two from the bottoms of our hav- 
ersacks.”” 

This was told to the boys of the Fifty-fourth, 
and old Virginia hospitality showed itself at once. The 
men soon made their appearance with coffec-kettles, 
corn-bread and bacon, the best they had. In a few 
minutes the coffee was steaming, the bacon cooked, and 
prisoners and captors eat down together around the 
camp-fire, “like kinsmen true and brothezs tried.” 
‘The hungry, grateful Yankces ate with a rclish such as 
no one can appreciate unless he has been in a like situ- 
ation. 

No wonder there was a warm spot in eyery heart of 
the Third Obio ever after for the gencrous Fifty-fourth. 

A fresh slide in the magic lantern gives anotber of 
these shifting war pictures. In the distance is Mission 
Ridge, which haa just been stormed. That long line of 
prisonera passing over the pontoon bridge and up the 
stony mountain-road is the Fifty-fourth Virginia. A 
soldier on duty at Kelly’s Ferry asked indifferently of 
one of the prisoners, as the regiment passed,— 

“What regiment is this?” 

“The Fifty-fourth Virginia,” was the reply. 

In an instant the loungers sprang to their feet and 
rushed to camp. “The Fifty-fourth Virginia Is gt the 
ferry,” they shouted, as they ran in and out among the 
tents of the Third Ohio. 

‘The Ohio boys were quickly in motion. Boxes from 
home and all reserve stores were speedily ransacked. 
Coffee and sugar, beef and canned peaches and the 
best they had of everything were freely brought 
forth. They remembered gratefully their debt of honor, 
and paid it nobly. It was the same old scene over, 
with the shading reversed. For one night at least both 
Confederates and Yanks enjoyed again the sweet grace 
of hospitality that could bring a smile even to the grim 
visage of war. 

ey eee 
REAL TO THEM. 

A writer of a story which takes bold of the popular 
heart must himself be sympathetic; for it is aa true in 
writing as in speaking, that he who would move others 
to tears must first weep himeelf. 

A friend met Thackeray while he was writing ‘The 
Newcomee,” one noon, just as he was coming out of his 
house. Seeing that the novelist’s eyes were red, as if 
he had been weeping, he asked,— 

“What's the matter, my dear fellow? Have you lost 
any relative?” 

“T’ve just killed Col. Newcome,” said Thackeray, 
again wiping his eyes, “and I feel as though I had been 
burying my father.’ 

Readers of that most pathetic scene in English litera- 
ture where the noble colonel, thinking himself back in 
the old school-room, answers Adsum [present] to 
Death's call, will sympathize with Thackeray's tears. 

Charles Dickens used to say that his characters be- 
came real persone to him while he was creating them. 
He laughed at their pranks and wept over their misfor- 
tunes. It was Jong before he could bring himself to 
kill “Little Paul,” in “Dombey and Son,” though he 
knew he must. For as a critic said, who naw that euch 
a boy could not be carried into manhood, “If Dickens 
don’t kill ‘Paul,’ ‘Paul’ will kill Dickens.” 

An incident associated with the dramatizing of the 
“Christmas Carol” shows the tender sympathy of the 
author. Dickens, while attending one of the rehearsals, 
noticed thant the manager had brought on the stage a 
set of ironss and bandages. He intended them to aid in 
making the part of Tiny Tim, the poor little cripple, 
more effective. 

“No, sir, no,” interposed Dickens, taking the mana- 
geraside. “This won’t do! Remember how pninful it 
would be to many of the audience having crippled chil- 
dren.” 
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“DI8 COURT ON A STEAMPOAT.” 
‘The hasty administration of criminal law in Popo’s 
day was satirized by the poet in tho familiar couplet: 


‘And wretthed hag, thacJuryinen may atne: 

But not many years ago, the expected arrival of a 
steamboat at an Obio town caused the most remarkable 
Judicial despatch. The Common Pleas Court was com- 
posed of a judge, who was a lawyer, and three asso- 
ciate Justices, who were not lawyers, and one of whom 
was an honest but ignorant Dutchman. 

Several important criminal causes had been tried at 
the term of the court, and the prisoners were awaiting | ; 
sentence. : 

‘There were aleo a number of motions for new trials 








dozen demurrers in civil suits which bad been argued. 

On the lust day of the term, tho presiding judge was 
suddenly called away, and much tothe surprise of 
counsel, anxious litigants and prisoners, the Dutchman 
sat in bis chair. 

“Mistber Clark,” said he, after a short pausc and a 
hitching forward of his chair, ‘de motions for new 
trial ish all overruled, and the demurrers {sh all sus- 
tained. De prisoners ish all sentenced to penitentiary 
for dree years. Make de endries vortbwith, for in one 
hour dis court will po on‘a steampoat.” 





Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us 31.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 





INDIAN MOTHER’S GREETING. 

A lady correspondent of the Southern Workman, 
visiting in Dakota, who was preacot on the arrival by 
boat at Standing Rock Agency of Sitting Bull's surren- 
dered band of one thousand two hundred Sioux, gives 
her impression of the scene, and especially of one of 
the big chiefs named “Gall.” Here follows a rare 
glimpse of Indian sentiment: 


I was intensely interested in watching Gall, whose 
mother, an old equaw of this agency, was stunding it 
trembling expectation of welcoming ber son, with al 
mother’s pride in the return of her darling. He came 
off with his clansmen first, and stood a few fect from 
our carriage and reached out his hand to his mother. 

A shall never forget the look of pride and joy on her 
old withered face, nor the blending of weakness and 
strength in his, as he allowed her to kiss his hand and 
pat his robe. 

He fs an immense man and remarkably fine-looking. 
He stood there as if spell-bound, and I saw a large tear 
roll down his check, while an oflicer near me was 60 
moved he uncovered his head, and turned to me, say- 
ng,— 

“TI can't witnces that, it is so painfully interesting.” 

As for me, the tears were streaming from my eyes. 
Mother and son stood there silently for several minuter, 
and then raising hia bonnct of eagle’s feathers and mo- 
tioning to the interpreter, he made quite a little speech, 
saying he was a_fricnd’ of the Great Father, and had 
come to live at Standing Rock the rest of his life; at 
which they all nodded and grunted assent, and walked 
about shaking their hande with their friende, both 
whites and Indians. 
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DELIVERED. 
Nothing short of death itself 1s more impressive—in 
the fact and in the memory of it—than a narrow escape 
from death. In the incident here related thero was an 
added feature of impressiveness. Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, 
pastor of the American chapel in Paris, returned 
from a visit to America in the Britannica. The voyage 
was a} crilous one, and twice at least was marked by 
gers. To his people on the Sunday follow- 
home, he gavean account of these, one of 
whieh we copy 
Oithe firet Sunday out (from New York) religiobs 
service was being held, the ship meantime enveloped in 


a thick fox. We had risen, just after the sermon, and 
were singing : 









“Eternal Father! strong to save; 

Whose arm lath bound the restless wave. 
Who bidd'st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed Iinfts Feet 

Ob! hear us when we ery to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea!” 


At the very moment we were singing thie refrain— 
rather offering this inetrical prayer—an ocean steamship 
darted out of the fog and crossed our bow, so near that 
an orange might have been thrown upon her deck, and 
shot on again into the mists. 

‘The ships were going at a high rate of specd, and it 
was 2 question of a ‘collision at sea,” determined b: 
the twenty or thirt, t, seconds needed to reach the track 
of the stranger. Had our ship been her own length 
ahead she must have receivod the blow in her side, as 
she must have given the blow had the other ship been 
as much behind. 

‘The consequences I care not to contemplate; but be- 
lieve me, thal hymn we were singing bas gained new 
meaning with some of us since then. 


“Ob! henr us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea!” 


a 
REGRETTED. 

One of the most satirical speeches ever delivered in 
Congress was made by Thomas Corwin of Ohio ia re- 
ply to a criticism of Gen. Crary upon the military rec- 
ord of Gen. Harrison. It led John Quincy Adams to 
speak the next day of “the late Gen. Crary.” The 
speech, as the following extract from an article by a 
writer in the Louisville Courier-Journal shows, was 
regretted by the kind-hearted satirist : 


In 1840, Gen. Ieaac E. Crary, a Democratic Member 
of Congress from Michigan, made a specch in which he 
criticised the milltary record of Gen. Harrison. Cor- 
win replied to it, and if I were to live a thousand years, 
I could never forget the reply He pot only tore 
Crary’s facts into shreds, but he kept the House dnvaus 
continuous roar of laughter with his ridicule. 

Crary was never heard of again in politics after the 
adjournment of that Congress. A friend of mine, since 
the war, on being introduced to Corwin, told him that 
he had the speech filed away at home and read {it once 
a year. 

Corwin replied: “That is the only speech I ever 
made that I regret.” 

“I don’t sec,” answered my friend, “why you should 
regret it, for I think it is the best speech I ever read.” 

“I regret it,” said Corwin, ‘because it killed off po- 
litically a very clever fellow.” 

I have never seen a more genial, kind-hearted man 
than Tom Corwin. 

—————_+e+__—_ 
RED. 

A man who makes a profession of palating red noses 
white, was kind enough to answer a reporter's question 
as to what caused them. The worst cases, said he, are 
those of men who drink strong liquor. The liquor 
seems to have a penchant for the noses of such men, 
and to shun other parts of the body. 


But there are other causes chargeable with making 
red noses. Club men, and ladies and gentlemen in the 
upper circles, who live Inxuriously and eat rich food, 
are often afflicted with them. Poor food also causes 
them. Many young shop-girls come here with red 
noses and blotches caused by eating doughnuts, cral- 
lera, pie and confectionery. 

You see, the poor things have neither time nor money 
to run out and get a good square meal. I told one of 
vem to enchew pie ‘and ent oatmeal fora while, sad she 
would save the expense of the mortar. nasty 
stuff; T hate jt!” she replicd, she may 








Burnett's Cocoaine. 
THE BEST AND CIIEAPFST HAIR DRESSING. 

It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
orous growth of the hair. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Com. 

ngs 

Many people aro troubled with a short, hacking 
congh who might be cured by a few doses ot Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption. (Com. 





r both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


Iege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious Influences, the be 

Expenses cery low. Terms ope 


Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81. Address J.B,T. MARSL. Sec. 


Agents wanted for Life of President 
Garfield. A complete, faithful history 
from cradle to grave, by the eminent 


biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all ready for delivery. 
An elegantly illustrated volume. Endorsed edition. Lit 

eral terms. Agents take orders for from 20 to 50 copies 
daily. Outselisany other book tento one. Agents never 
made money so fast. The book celle itself, Experience not 
necessary. Failure fanknown, All make immense profits. 
Private terms free. GEO, STINSON & CO., Portland, Me, 


& U S | CAL Prof. Rice's new system tcach- 
¢s music corres 40 times 
faster than ail otherm nethods, 

KNOWLEDGE 


Je In Your Reach. | State Street, Chicago, 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


ILLUSTRATED LITTLE WOMEN, 


Qne of the most popular books ever put on the market. 
A handsome profit on every copy sold. Special Induce- 
ments to lies. Send at once for circulars and terms. 
Sold only by subscription. Reliable General Agents 
Wanted. ROBERTS BR 





























Washington Street, Boston, Mi 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garmepts, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mall. Pieces 
for mending sent with each sult. 


POOLBD & CO., 





54 & 566 Duane Street, New York. | /;, 


A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOUK 
FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


By L. 0. His latest 
EMERSON. and BEST; 


SPECIMEN CUPY MAILED FOR 75 CENTS. 
TRULY AN IDEAL BOOK. TRY IT. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
iu daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport te Letter than swimming oF 
skating, and once learned Is never 
gotten, Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-pa 
catalogue with price-list and full infor 


mation. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
587 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


“ACCEPT OUR GRATITUDE.” 
ir. R. VY. PIERCE, Buffalo. N. ¥.: Dear Sir—Your 
»Qeiaen Medical Discovery has cured my boy of a 
fever-soro of two years’ standing, Please ‘acecyy our 


gratitude. = Yoars es 
XY WHITING, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


BY MAIL. 














If you expect to make Holiday Gifts, it will pay you 
to carefully examine our 


Ilustrated Premium List, 


which we sent you last week. It is unusually attractive, 
and the prices of the goods are as low.and in many cases 
much lower, than can be found elsewhere. 








MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW. 


You will find in our Premium List a great variety of 
Useful Articles which are adapted to all members of 
the family, 


We Call Your Attention 


gepectall tothe tiuprores Rep Ruby 3 eis Lantern, 
described on page 





ORDER THE MAGIC LANTERN 
at once, and arrange a Jfine entertainment for 


CHRISTMAS EVENING. 


‘The demand for our Improved Ruby Magic Lantern 

will be so great that it may be impossible to obtain one 
late in the season. Last year hundreds of our subecri- 
bers who delayed to send in their orders ¢arly were die 
appointed, as our entire suppty was exhausted two weeks 
before Christmas. 
_ We have a jarge supply of Magic Lanterns now, but as 
they have been so greatly improved, and our new views 
are eztra fine, we cannot promise to supply them if you 
delay until late In the season. 

The price of our Improved Ruby Magic Lan- 
tern (including 20 Views) is only 81.50. 

‘The cuts show two of the views which are fer the open- 
ing and closing scenes of the entertainment. We also 
give 24 admission tickets which the boys can sell to their 
friends. 

On recefpt of 28 cents extra in stamps we will prepay 
the express or mall charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
;41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





UTOGRAPH ALBUM. Miustrated with 48 Pic- 
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‘Printing Presses’ 


7S cents to, 8175. Circulars ree, Hook of Type, 10 314 
OO Kinds of cards 0 cts. Pos Instruction Book, 16 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


“CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


181 South Jefferson Street, Chieazo, WN, 
2-Ton Wagon 4-Ton, $60: The 
Little Deteetiv send for Price List. 
_ All Beales Warranted. Spccial terms to Dealers. 
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Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Tins, Catalogues 14g1-8, 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main treet, CINCINNATI, O. 
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AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. 
shows of wlan 






very handy, Suldby 
Opt Ielaus. By mail, iets, 


Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
ABERTY PLACE, 
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Huts a wonderful menus of pernunent cure for the prevas 
lent disease, CAT ARIMI. ‘The discharges trom the head 
can be stopped, the w edt, and the fearful rav= 


ired'by the use of Childs? 
ment. Canonly be obtained 
ominend It. No charge 


ages made on the syst 
Catarrh 8 ecitic, Home Tr 
in Troy, Oho. “Physicians 
for consultation by mall. x ae fhentlse sent free. 
Address Rev. T. P, CHILD: 
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Dr, Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PER! .Y RESTORE THE HEABING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Dram. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
4H. P.K, PECK & 00,, 868 Broadway, New York. 


ERICAN CLUB 













The genuine American CInb Skate. The most perfect 
fastening and best skate made Every pat warranted, 
Prices—Blued top, $ Nick ickled and 
Polished, $7.00 per pair, ‘The ‘Aeme Club, $44 ot vi 0 and 

. Barney & Berry's “Automatic,” $5.00 
$3.0. Skates mailed tt rice, i mention: 
ing this Paper. D and holiday 
goods free. A. (3. SPA S, Sole Western 
Agents, 163 Maa 


For Tealth, Comfort and 


Elegance of Form, 
é pan ars E raovee 
4 SKIRT! ‘SUPPOR ER 
” Se 7 18 NOT EXE PORTER, 3 







Rccentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populart- 


sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Quickly and 
Permanently 








Dr.Stinson'sAsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 

ae all their attendantevils. It does not merely 

re. temporary rellef, but jaa permanent, cure, 

Ste B. F. , Of Belmore, O., says of it: “Iam 

surprised at the speed: effects of’ your remedy. It 3 
the first Gnediictne in gears that has wosened m: 

th and made neasy. I now sleep ait 

night urtthout coug! ing. ” Tf your druggist does not 

Keep it, send for treatise and testi Co to 


‘Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURE 


dk Jy Ay, SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 

known to the public for the past 35 years for his succese- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 
or liindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. ¥. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday. Tuesday,and Saturday, 
Boston office 43 Milk St.. Wednesday. ‘Thursday and Fri- 





day. His book, with photographic Ii! kenesses of bad cases 
fore and after cure, is mailed tu those who send 10 cts, 
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For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
Mness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORNE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 
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THE CLOUD. 


Tam the cloud, the form that floats on high, 

Like a thing otis, th na val the azure sky. 

By day and night, in darkness and In ligh 

This Nour sambre shade, the next hour bright, 

Forever changing in my form and hue, 

Or wholly vanishing from mortal view: 

A ghost, a ghoul, ofa thousand varied forms; 

ntom riding through the raging storms 
steed the wind, while lurid lightnings 

And Nature trembles ‘neath the thunder's crash. 














Tam the cloud, a weird and wondrous thing; 

And yet such blessings to the earth I bring, 

That, should my 1 appear no more on high, 

Ils children all would hunger, thirst and dle; 

For. when they languish In the summer hours, 
Be them rain, in life-reviving showers, 

Or, iC neath burning sktes they wilt and fade, 

Teast upon them my protecting shade: 

Where'er Pm nec most, jn all the sky, 

On my stecd, the wind, I thither swiftly fly. 


Tam the cloud: ina thousand varied forme 
I've rowed through ages vast of calms and storms— 
From the mighty ocean, and the rippling stream, 

From the dew that glistens in the morning's beam, 
From the frost-bound regions of the Arctic sphere, 
From the mists of evening, from the maidens tear, 
From the spring that gushes, sparkling, from the earth, 
And sources yet untold, [have my birth; 

From these [daily rise and daily fall 
And joy and blessings bring alike to all. 


Tam the cloud; beneath the azure dome, 
O’er scenes all wonderful, I boundless roam 3 
Evolved to-day from in 




































Ids, innumerable, of life and light, 

larkly coursing subterrancous ways, 
Now gorgeous, glowing in the sunset's blaze, 
Forever changed in purpose, form, and hue, 
Forever old, and still forever new. 

HimaM Howarp Browne. 
ee ee 
For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF HABIT. 

A well-known financier in New York, who died 
was noted during life for lav and un- 
ceasing liberality, as well as for the wisdom with 
which he gave to individuals, to charitable and 
religious purposes—in a word, to every worthy 
cause. On one occasion, when a fri¢nd spoke to 
him of his generosity, he said, bluntly ,— 

“You mistake. I am not generous. I am by 
nature extremely avaricious. But when I was a 
young man I had sense enough to see how mean 
and belittling such a disposition was, and I forced 
myself to give. 

“At first, I declare to you, it was torture to me 
to part with a penny, but I persisted until the 
habit of liberality was formed. There is no yoke 
like that of habit. Now I like to give.” 

It is a singular fact that preachers and moral- 
ists, while they urge upon young people the power 
of bad habits, say comparatively little of the 
equal force of good habits. 

Evcry young man has heard of the strength 
which the habit of smoking, drinking, or card- 
playing will have to drag him down, but he is apt 
to underrate the resistant power which the habit 
of reading the Bible, of prayer, of frequenting the 
society of pure, good women, will give hin. Good- 
ness must come to him, he thinks, in sudden 
waves of emotion, of pious aspiration. He will 
go down the easy descent to ruin by steady, im- 
perceptible steps, but rise to heaven only in spas- 
modic flights. 

The truth is, that the soul, like the body, can 
be trained to the habitual exercise both of good or 
of evil. A baby, learning to walk or talk, is con- 
scious of every motion of its legs or tongue; a 
child in its first musical lessons thinks only of its 
unwilling, clumsy fingers; but an adult walks, 
speaks or plays unconsciously, automatically ; he 
has his purpose only in view. The body is so 
well-trained that it serves him as obediently as a 
mindless machine to reach his home, to utter his 
thought, or to fling his emotion into music. 

The soul, in the same way, may be so educated 
during youth, in habits of truth, generosity, mod- 
esty and honesty, that any departure from these 
habits will give it, at adult age, a painful wrench. 
These good habits once acquired both help the 
man, and leave him free to seck out the highest 
trath or aspiration possible to him in life, and to 
reach his heavenly home. 

Seasons of religious e::altation are rare in a 
man’s life, when he can climb like Moses to the 
mount and see God face to face; but every day— 
if he will—he can, in a thousand little ways, make 
his own dwelling clean and pure, and bring the 
Master in to abide with him, 
———__+e,____ 


INFLUENCE OF SUNLIGHT. 
Byron in his dream of “Darkness” draws a pict- 
ure of a sunless world: 


“Seasonless, herbless, treeless, mantess, lifeless— 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay.” 


Sir David Brewster has justly called sunlight “the 
very life-blood of Nature.” The ancients wor- 
shipped the sun as Apollo, and made him the god 
of the healing art. They had their sunny terraces 
on the tops of their dwellings, where they could 
bask and bathe in the healthful, life-giving sun- 
shine. The pathological importance of this agent 
is admitted, theoretically, by all intelligent per- 
sons. 

The dynamic value of sunshine is emphasized 
by the Italian proverb, “Where light is not per- 
mitted to go, the doctor will have to go.” The 
stimulus of light is indispensable to the proper 
oxveenation of human blood, and so to yigor of 














the principle of lock: 


els, he connected them by a lock of shin 


drop this marble, 
marble, “I strike a blow,” and the blow would be 
given. The experience of Gen. Schuyler suggests 
to all who would instruct, that most men see 
much quicker by the eye than they learn by the 
ear, 


by giving grand dinners. 


relishing this sort of consolation, “you argue the 
ter so handsomely, and point out eo clearly the adv 
tages of being without legs, that I ara almost tempted 
to part with the other.” 


he was a candidate for United Slates 
quence of a practical joke he once played. 
hefore he was a candidate he was Speaker of the M 





health, as it is to be the germinal life of the vege- 
table, or the development of animal spawn. 


The transformation of a tadpole, which Dr. 
Hammond accomplished in fifteen days in sun- 


light, would not be completed in darkness in one 
hundred and twenty-five days. 


Varions animals, from the rabbit to the cow, 
have developed tubercles, simply by depriving 


them of sunlight. 


Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, tells with what 


anxiety he and his ghastly company watched the 
sun's return to bring, as he said, its “blessed medi- 
cine” to those pale and wasted sufferers. 
ism, or idiocy, atrophy of the limbs, and other 
diseases, are common where God's healing sun- 
shine is shut out. 


Cretin- 


The imperial surgeon of the Russian service, 


Sir James Willie, at St. Petersburg, says that there 
were three times as many cases of si 
shaded side of the militai 
sunny side, though the air, tood and discipline 
were the same. 


ckness on the 
as on the 





There can be no more unwholesome and un- 


happy mistake in self-treatment than to neglect 
out-door exercise or to live in sunless rooms. 


——+e+—___ 
INGENIOUS. 


It is not known who first conceived the magniti- 


cent idea of connecting, by a canal, Lake Eric 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Experiments tu improve 
the navigation of the Mohawk by means of small 
canals and locks had been tricd years before De 
Witt Clinton built the Erie canal. 
which was to connect Lake Ontario through the 
Mohawk with the Hudson, met with a formidable 
obstacle at Little Falls, where the river descended 
for a mile or two over a series of rapids. 


The purpose, 


Gen. Philip Schuyler, of Revolutionary fame, 


had planned a series of Jocks to overcome this de- 
scent of the river. 
the project would depend upon the favor with 
which the Dutch farmers, settled nigh the river, re- 
ceived it, he visited them. 

tavern, he unfolded his plat 


Knowing that the success of 





Calling a meeting ata 





The old Dutchmen loved and honored Gen. 


Schuyler, for he was the head of an old Dutch 
family. They were delighted with the prospect of 
the commerce of the State s: 
but they couldn't get through their heads how 
boats could ascend Little Falls 


iling past their turis ; 









The general, by me 





in vain. ~The solid 


Dutchmen shook their heads with a vigor which 


said,— 


“We don't believe one word of it, general. Wa- 


ter won't run up hill, nohow, and you needn't ask 
us to believe that it will.” 





it will. 
The gencral retired to bed, mortified at his fail- 


ure. Turning over the topic in his mind, a happy 
thought suzsested itself. 
die, took a knife and a few shingles and went into 
the yard. 


Me arose, lighted a can- 








Di 





ing a miniature canal of two different lev- 
rles. Then 
he summoned the Dutchmen, who came gramb- 
ling at being aroused from their slumbers. Pour- 
ing water from a pail into the little canal, he 
locked achip through trom the lower to the up- 








per level. 


“Well, vell, general! That beats everything!” 
ithe astonished Dutchmen. “Now we muder 
stand, and we all goes mit you and your canal!" 

Unconsciously the general had stumbled upon 
the philosophy of object-teaching. 


Faraday, the most popular scientific lecturer 








of his day, always called the eyes of the audience 





to aid him explaining a fact of science. “If I 


"he would say, letting fall a 


———+o—____ 


WELL TURNED. 
The Constitution of the United States has often been 


admired for its simple, clear language and its symmet- 


rical arrangement. It owes, in part, these literary vie 
tues to the «kill and taste of Gouverneur Morris, a dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman of New York, to 
whom it was intrusted for the final revision. He was a 
brilliant and versatile young man, of an aristocratic 


and wealthy family, and when the war of the Revolu- 
tion broke out, threw himself soul and body into the 
cause of the colonics. 


Such was the estimation in 
which his talents were held, that Kobert Morris, the 


Financier of the Revolution, appointed him his assiat- 
ant, though he was but twenty-five years of age. 


Having recelved a liberal education and being a brill. 
ant conversationalist, he aided the cane of the Patriots 
Distinguished. foreigners 
were delighted to “place their legs under Morris’ ina- 








hogany,”’and went from his convivial parties firma friends 
of American independence. 


One of Morris’ whims was that the span of magnifi- 


cent gray horses, which he drove to a stylish phaeton, 
should stand unreal 
mounted to his seat. 





ined by groom or rein while he 


One day, they ran away with bim and threw him out 


with such violence as to break his leg. The injury was 
such that the surgeons amputated the leg just below 
the knee. 


Sympathy was extended from every quarter, and 


among those who called to offer consolation wae a cler- 

ical friend. 

upon the good effects which the loss of the leg would 

be likely to have in elevating the moral character of 
orris. 


As became his office, the minister dwelt 


“My good friend,” interrupted the witty sufferer, not 
ut 
ane 





he brilliant young patriot’s reply recalls one made 


by a son of Erin to a persuasive salesman. 





“You take this stove, my friend,” said the salesman, 


qand my word for it, you'll find it saving half your 
ucl."* 


“Faith, thin, I'll take two of them and save the whole 


of it,” answered Pat, carried away by the economical 
suggestion. 


———+e-—__. 
UNFORTUNATE JEST. 
“Beauty draws us by a single hair,” 


As Pope, or some onc else, has taken the poetic liberty 
tosay. We are told that a “single hair’ once caused a 
statesman to be defeated at a political election: 


Hannibal Hamlin failed of an election the firet time 
Senator in conse. 
Some years 








wings, explained }° 








Ansembly. In that hody was a gentleman of great fas- 
tidiousnesa as to dress and personal appearance. His 
hair was growing thin on top, but he labored to conceal 
this by curefully phutering it down with bandolines 
and cosmetics, One day Speaker Hamlin culled him to 
the desk and said, in what he intended to be a very 
funny way,— 

“Blank, old fellow, I jnst wanted to tell you that 
you've got one of your hairs crossed above the other on 
lop.” 

: Miihe man looked dazed for an inotant, and then say- 
ng — 

“You fusult me, sir! you insult me! retired in high 
dudgeon. When Hamlin was a candidate for Senator 
this nan waa a member of the State Senate. Hamlin's 
friends numbered twelve, and those opposed to him 
thirteen, counting this man, who, though he belonged 
to the same purty as Hamlin, steadily refused to vole 
for him, and the other man was elected. 


+o — 
For the Companion. 


KISSED HIS MOTHER. 


She sat on the porch in the sunshine, 
As I went down the street,— 
A woman whose hair was sliver, 
But whore face was hlossom-sweet, 
Making me think ofa garden, 
Where jn spite of the frost and snow 
Of bleak November weather, 
Late, fragrant lilies blow. 

















Theard a footstep behind me, 
And the sound of a merry Laugh, 

And Pknew the heart it eine trom 
Would be like a comforting staff 

In the time and the hour of trouble, 
Hopeful, ond brave, and strong, 

One of the hearts to leat on 
When we think that things go wrong. 








at the click of the gate-latch, 
Am iet his manly looks 

A face like his give 
Like th 







in it 
That God grant the years fulfll, 


He went up the pathway singing? 

[saw the woman's eves 

Grow bright 
sunshine 

“Buck 27 













face that was Hfted 
For what some mothers miss. 


That hoy will do to depend on, 
Thold' that this is trn 
From lads in love with thelr mothers 
Our bravest here (1 
Uns eoandest i ‘e been loving hearts, 
Since thn nd carth bega 
Aud the boy who hissed his mother 
Is every ineh a man! EBEN F. REXFoRD. 
- +o 
\O, JAMES, NO. 
Lord Bacon says that a wife and children “are im 
pediments to great enterprises.” But one who kuew 
more about family cares than the philosepher—Lord 
Erekine, the great advocatc—snid he would have 
in his first address to a jury, hud he not felt his wife 
and children tugging at his gown, and asking for bread. | 
‘That epeech brought him a score of cases and made 
him. 




















Not n few great men have hud occasion, ar they re- 
wed their Hives and saw the causes of theirauccesses, 
to kay with Solomon, “House and riches are the inher. 
tance of fathers; but a prudent wife is trom the Lord.” 

One of the wisest and most judicious acts of Gencral | 
Guartield was done when he married Lucretia Rudolph. 
She proved herself not only a companion but an able 
assistant, aiding him in bia studies and in the prepara. 
tien of hie apeceles. . 
Major Bundy tells an_aneedote which illuatrs 
influence which Mrs. Garfield had over her hus 
even when he was justly angered by an unprovoked 
insult. 'The major says: 
ng at Mentor about a year ago, 
Mr. Garfield drove out on Fourth of July afternoon 

king along his wife, myself und Mr. Rockwell. Mr 
ficld had a large country carriage, built strong. He 
drove a pair of young horses only broken a few weeks 
before, nervous and all but dangerous. 

“Two fellows, driving a buggy with a pretty good 
horee, evidently knowing who he was, begin to annoy 











































him. 

““Althongh the road was wide enough for half.a-dozen 
teams to pana, those fellows would get directly before 
the carriage and come nearly to a walk, and keep ug 
back for a mile or two, till Mr. Garficld would try to 
pasa, and then they would speed their horses and has 
a race, the wild young animals the general drove fairly 
standing up in the air, 

“This wae repeated till it was perfectly clear th 
meant to irritate and annoy Garfield. At length I sa 
him working up. I could almost fecl him losing his 
temper, and I think he could get as mad when he got 
mad at all, as any man F ever saw. 

“He bent towards me and said, in a low 
Tam going to take the wh 

“At that instant Mra. Garticld 
|, ‘No, dames, no; you are noi 
‘Yes, Lam,’ said Mr. Garfield. 

‘James, you are not going to do it!” 

“Ina minute he restrained himeclf, as if under her 

tone, and turned his horses the other way.” 


eet Ege a, 
DANGEROUS ANTAGONIST. 

There are varictics of small game that hunters drend 
more than larger animals. The ratel, or African wen- 
sel, in a troublesome antagonist, and sportsmen who 
meet it anywhere (In the Cape of Good Hgpe region) 
usually give ita wide ‘berth. An Englishman tells his 
own sore experience with the aly little brute. He saya, 
“Lonce killed a ratel; it's many years ago, but I have 
never recovered full use of my feet, caused by that en- 
counter. 


father was with me, but in returning home he 
staid to chat with a friend. Isaw the ratel creeping 
round an ant-hill, He cantered off, not very fast, and. 
I fired at him at an ensy range. 

“The brute turned heels over head, just as they do for 
hours at a time when they are playing; if you have 
scen ratels in acage, You niuat Tiee boca ammsed at 
their performance. Rit it wae no fun this time. 

“Ie came bac! ad no second barrel to shoot, and 
noknife. It was awkward. The creature paused once, 
as if in pain, but never took his eyes off me, 

“T did not think of running, but clubbed my gun and 
stood prepared to meet _naspring. “It was the oddest 
chance that no one had ever told me how the ratel 
fights, Almost every boy in the veldt knows it, but I 
didn't. 

“To walt thus, expecting a leap breast-hizh, is to 
give him exactly the chance he wants, Hesitating not 












































a second, the beast glided awiftly in and seized my 
feet, 

“I struck him with the butt-end of my gun, kicked 
at him, shouted my loudest; but he gnawed with the 
pertinaci 


At every blow his teeth 





d his long tail, wrenched and twisted it, but 
the ratel will not quit hold if he be eut in pieces. 
“The strugule did not laxt even one moment, but the 
muscles of my instep were cut through, and [ stumbled 
—not full length, but against the ant-hill. 
That aaved my life probably. ‘The brute let go. ne 
it dooa when ita victim drops, to epring upon hixthront, 
and rip his stomach with ite hind claws. But E lifted 
myself upon my elbows, and lay across the summit of 
themonnd. 0 Frees {oe eur 












‘bringing up two kittens. 








“That might have only prolonged the struggle, but 
my father ran up atthe moment. I was many months 
in bed, and many more on crutches."— Growing Worid. 


A DEAF AND DUMB WEDDING. 


“Merry as. marriage bell” is a comparison hardly 
appreciable when people are deaf—and there are wed- 
dings where “the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride” form no part of the festivity. The New 
York Sun describes a marriage of mutes in a Catholic 
Chureh in Brooklyn: 


Not a word was epoken during the ceremony until 
the Latin prayers were said in closing. It is sup ned 
to be the first wedding of deaf mutes rolemnized in the 
eign language by a clergyman in the diocese. 

Whcu Father Costin épelled out with his fingers the 
words, “Wilt thou take Lizzie Welle, here present, for 
thy lawful wife according to the rite of our holy moth. 
er, the Church?” Mr, Pownel shut the firat three fingers 
of his right hand, and extended it before him with the 
thumb aud little finger held out etraight. 

The position of his thumb and fingers represented 
the letter Y, but the motion of the hand increased the 
significance to “Yes,” which in his case took the place 
of the ritual worde, “T will.” 

Then the same question was put to the bride, who 
gracefully replied in the same way, and at the aame 
time bowed her hend in assent, 

Next Father Costin began to signify the words, “I, 
William 8. Pownall, take thee, Lizzie Wells, for m 
lawful wife, to have and to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, til death do us part.” 

Te expected that the groom would repeat them after 
him, clause by clause; but the groom, who evidently 
knew the passage by heart and who is very dexteroua 
in the nae of the sign langunge, took the words out of 
Father Costin's mouth, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, and completed the declaration. 

When it came to the bride's turn to make the corre- 
sponding declaration, she also rattled it off abead of the 

riest with similar fluency. Father Costin said in ai- 
lenee, “I amite you in matrimony in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghose 

‘The ring having been blessed, the groom received it, 
and holding it in his left hand, enid with his right, 
“With this ring I thee wed, and I plight unto thee my 
troth.” Then with hix right hand he put the ring on 
the bridal finger. 












































+e 
WOULD BE A MOTHER. 

A dog who, in order to gratify her maternal instinct, 
Kidnapped two kittens from pusey, is described by a 
writer in Chambers's Journal, who says that, “One 
morning we heard our doggie crying, and found her 
monning over three dead puppics. Her piteous efforts 
to lick them into life, her distress and sorrowful erica, 
touched our hearts, and it took the bravest among ne 
to remove them from their poor mother, and to bury 
them out of her sight. Now comes the strangest part 
of my story: 


Our little gray ent was in the pride of maternity, 
We enppose that Rollo was 
determined to have something to love and care for. and 
that khe was resolved not to be outdone by a paltry lit- 
tle gray cat. 
how, in the morning there waa a united ery of 
dismay from the children. I went to the dog's abode 
in the tool-house, and found her with all the tenderness 
of the most loving mother nursing the baby kitten. 

But ] am sorry to ray that success made the little for. 
ter-mother greedy, and that watching her opportunity, 
she marched off with kitaumber two, leaving poor puss 
babyleas. 

The whole of that day, and in fact ever aince, the 
amount of exchange and baricr cnrricd on between the 
eat agd the dog isa thing to he wondered at. 

‘The way those kitten travel, carried from place to 
place, now in the month of a dow, now in that of a cat, 
is enongh to muddle the brains of any quadruped. 

Sometimes you will see two kits in porsy's basket, 
but far more frequently two in Rollo’, The dogyie 
has lately adopted the plan of carrying one kit—the 
f-vorite, or first adopted one—in her mouth, sometimes 
head down and sometimes tail, when she takes a walk. 

Then, if we call “puss,” she drops number one and 
ecampers off to the tool-house to kee if number two in 
all right. 

Oftener than not, puasy—most likely watching in 
ambush—will seize the dropped kitten, and. before 
Hollo's return carry it off in her basket. : 























—~o+_____ 


SHE SAID Ni 


The rareastic criticisms on the supposed ambition of 
American girls to marry European titles docs not ap 





ply to all of them. A Paris letter-writer to the San 


Francisco Bulletin relates how a certain Bourbon 
prince, cousin to Don Carlos, of Spain, persisted in 
trying to make a princess of the daughter of a well- 
known American M. D.,—nnd was decidedly snubbed : 


He used to call every day regularly at the Continental 
Hotel, where the young lady and her mother resided, 
and after being refused, would not take *‘No” for an 
anawer. 

Hin deputy came to aak the hand of the Iady in mar- 
rlage, or rather to inform her that His Highness the 
Prince A—— de Bourbon propored to confer upon her 
the honor of his name and high-eounding title, and war 
peremptorily refused. Whereupon the chamberlain 
exelaimed,— 

“Do not say you refuse him! His Highness the 
prince ia not a personage who can be refused! Oh no! 
’Tis impeesible. Put it in some other form, I beg of 
you. Ray you are unable to accept of the honor offered 
you. Anything but a refusal. ‘The prince Is uot an or- 
dinary man to be rejected in thie manner!” 

Noiwithstanding the fervid eloquence of the chamber- 
lain, the American girl did refuee his master aquarcly, 
peremptorily. And 1 say hurrah for the Yankee girl 
who had independence enough and eufficient good com. 
mon-rense to refuse to be made the instrument of pay- 
ing the vulgar debts of a Bourbon prince. 














—-——- 40+ 
WHAT ANTI-VACCINATOR DID. 
A Londoner, whose prejudices caused bim to take a 
stand aa anti-vaccinator, has met with and caused ead 
misfortunes: 


One of his children was attacked by small-pox. The 
child recovered. The mother and two other children 
took it and died, and three more went to the hospital. 

‘The anti-vaccinationist borrowed from a neighbor a 
suit of black clothes to weur at his wife's faneral. He 
kept the clothes in the house a few days before return- 
ing them, Shortly after their return their owner also 
took the small-pox, was conveyed to the hospital and 
died there. 

Since then several hourcs in the sama neighborhood 
have become infected, and some sixteen cases of amall- 
pox have been taken to the bospital. 


———_+o+__—_ 


“(As you grow in your art,” said Gounod to a yount 
port, you will judge the great masters of the past as 
now judge the great musicians of former times. At 
your age I used to say, ‘I;’ at twenty-five I said, ‘I and 
Mozart;’ at forty, ‘Mozart and I;? now I say, ‘Mo- 
zart.!? 
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Ir is noted asa curious fact that no President from 
Washington to Arthur was born in a city. and that 
only the second Adama was even nominally a reeident 
of the city when elected. a 


erica a ee 


a 
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For the Companion. 


MADAM CHESTNUT AND LADY AL- 
MOND. 
Mrs. Cheatnut Brown, 
When she came to town, 
Culled to see the Lady Almond, just from Asia. 
“You're a stranger, dear, 
Lam stopping near, 
And will show you all the sights from our embrasure.” 
“I am foreign here, 
But my social sphere 
Is above your native rustic, I assure you; 
I'm luvited out 
To the feast or rout, Z 
‘Where their high patrician taste could not endure you.”” 
Mra. Chestnut Brown 
Told the folks in town,— 
“T shall only come again to see the children. 
To my country home 
I shali hope they'll come; 
And I'll keep my choicer treasures hid until then.” 
Mrs. AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 
08 
For the Companion. 
THE FAIR. 


There wa’ some whispering with mamma, fol- 
lowed by a delighted squeal from Guld-Locks. 

It was plain that some pleasant suggestion had 
been made. 

“O Edie, Edie, come here,” she cried. 

Edith tarned from the window where she was 
watching the dismal patter on the panes. She 
could not imagine anything cheerful when they 
could not go out to pls 

“What is it?” sheasked, rather indifferently. 

Gold-Locks whispered in her ear, and Edith's 
face brightened into a broad smile. 

“Oh yes!” she cried. “We'll begin this very 
minute.” 

It was arainy week. Day after day nothing 
but a drenching flood was visible wnen the chil- 
dren looked out, and they had grown so impa- 
tient that dolls and books and games bad Jost all 
charm, This third rainy morning they were in 
despair. 

It was the weck of the county fair, and that 
was what gaye mamma her idea. The plan she 
had whispered to Gold-Locks was this: to get up 
a fair of their own, to offer premiums, to make 
entries and to have a real exhibition. 

They hurried to tuke Teddy into their confi- 

“dence, and he entered into the proposal with en- 
thusiasm. 

The premiums were to be in money, which they 
could raise by going to every member of the 
household and asking for a subscription. 

This they made haste to do at the very first, 
and the pennies came in in abundance. 

“I'll write out the list of premiums to be of- 
fered,” said mamma, “and you can go to work at 
once and arrange what you will take.” 

It put them to their wits, What could they 
have for horses and cattle and fowls and yegeta- 
bles and fruit? 

Following this beginning there was a great deal 
of secrecy, and meanwhile it continued to rain. 
Bat they no longer complained, for each one was 
as busy as a bee. 

At last the time arrived which had been sect for 
the fair to open. The long dining-room table was 
the place chosen for the display. 

Teddy was gate-kecper, and took the entrance- 
money. He soon had a heap of pennies in his 
box, for a most unexpected interest was shown in 
it by the entire household. 

The fair had begun. 

The most noticeable thing on the grounds was a 


pig. 











“Oh, the funny animal!” cried Edith; “if only 
he had legs, be would be perfect. What is he 
made of 2” 

“«He’s made of a lemon,” said Gold-Locks, “‘cov- 
ered with black alpaca. Mamma and I tried to 
get his tail to curl, but it wouldn’t.” 

On the table lay a long apple-tree switch, neatly 
Inbelled. 

““What is written on the paper?” asked Teddy. 

Edith read, “Best Threshing-machine.” And 
of that they suspected grandpa. 





“And what fs this?” cried Edith, with much 
disgust, holding up a comb. 

«“A specimen of hair-work found on a careless 
little girl’s toilet-table,” answered mamina. 


\ 
\ 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


There wero plenty of cut flowers; thcre was a 
doll’s bed-quilt; there was a flock of turkeys 
made of ruisius. 

‘There was a gray cloth elephant, a pair of cot- 
ton-wool rabbits, baskets of nuts, one big pump- 
kin with a face cut in it, which Gold-Locks had 
used for a doll. 








It was a favorite of bers, because it was so 
heavy, and because when she fed it, or gave it 
medicine with a spoon, it would take it all in 
beautifully. 

In the mechanical department there was a train 
of spool-cars with a spool on end for a locomo- 
tive. 

This was Teddy’s work, and he had made be- 
sides a windmill and a plough whittled out of a 
shingle. 

But the crowning excitement was the horse- 
race. There was a heap of marbles at one end of 
the table, and these were the horses. A thick 
cloth was spread out as a track, and then the 
horses were brought out. 


Cae — 











‘There were three; Maud S., St. Julien and old 
white Charley. 

“Old Charley is the nicest of all,” said Ted. 
“I know he'll get the premium; or at least, he 
ought to.” 

“But the other two are a great deal more fa- 

mous than he is,” said Edith. “Old Charley is 
{just a gentle old stupid; he can't run.” 
j “Litink a horse that can hitch himself into a 
carriage ought to be best,” retorted Teddy, with 
some excitement, “and you harness old Charley 
and leave him in his stall, he'll do that every 
time.” 

“We'll decide which is best after we try them,” 
said Gold-Loce! 











A row of six marbles was laid across the table, 
and each member of the Agricultural Society was 
allowed to choose one of the leaders, and to sce 
how many he could knock out of line in three 
trials, 

Maud S. was quite a favorite, and so was St. 
Julien; but as Teddy had said, old white Charley 
was best of all. He was the winner, and had a 
blue ribbon tied round him. 

In all this absorbing play, they had not noticed 
what grandma was doing. On a side table she 
had spread out a little feast. 

“I don’t expect a premium,” she said; “but T 
want the committee to try some best bread and 
butter and jam and pickles, and some best Ber- 

vick pie;” and there was a lovely frosted cake 
with a custard inside, cut into wedges like a pie. 

The committee instantly forgot all about their 
awards, and ate up all there was spread before 
them. 

But from the blue ribbon on the pig’s tail, T 
think he must have taken a premium. 





——_+o—_—_ 
For the Companton, 


DON’T TASTE. 


Sam came out of the corner grocery store look- 
ing very unlike his usual self. He generally held 
his head up straight and walked along with a 
firm, lively step, probably whistling as he went. 

Just now he looked around as if he was afraid 
of any one secing him—as if he were ashamed of 
himself—in short, he wore, in face and figure, 
what you might call a decidedly sneaky look. 

He felt sncaky. He wanted to get out of the 
way. 

He began walking faster and faster, not towards 
his home, where he knew his mother would have 
a warm welcome for him, with perhaps something 
else warm in the oven; and his little sisters would 
be glad to have him play croquet with them. 

Neither did he go to see the Carter boys, al- 
though he knew they would be looking out for 
him to play a good game of ball. He went by the 
quietest road towards the woods. 

Most boys like to have company when they go 
to the woods, but Sam seemed to prefer his own 





company. He struck into the deepest shade he 
could find—where the yellow sunshine of the 
bright October afternoon could hardly manage to 
get in a few long rays to touch up the dark green. 

At last he came to a place where a great wild 
grape-vine drooped a tough branch from the 
boughs of the tree far above him, and, clinging to 
the trunk below, formed a sort of half-swing, half- 
seat. 

Sam threw himself on this branch and took 
something out of his pocket. 

What was it?) What cuuld this boy have come 
out here all alone for ? 

He held in his hand and looked at—a dirty- 
looking, bad-smelling piece of plug tobacco ! 

He had made up his mind to try it, but he did 
not want any one to see him. It did not look 
very nice, and he began to wonder why he had 
wanted it, 

In the quiet shade and pure air about him it 
seemed to grow uglier and uglier. 

A great many good reasons he had heard against 
the use of tobacco crowded themselves upon his 
mind, but he could not recall one in its favor. 

Some of the boys thought it very smart to chew 
or smoke, but he could not help remembering that 
these were the boys he cared least for. 

He was cutting off a piece of the stuff, when he 
heard a voice somewhere neur quietly asking,— 

“Chew? Chew? Chew-w-w ?” 

He stared around in great wonder. No one was 
to be seen; could anybody have followed him? 
There was a rustling in the branches above him; 
he had heard it ever since be had shaken them to 
the very top as he threw himself on the grape- 
stem. 

“Chew! Chew! Chew!” came again, and he 
peered anxiously into the foliage above his head. 
There was a face looking out at him, sure enough 
—a tuce more grave and solemn than a preach- 
er's. 

Sam laughed aloud as the old hoot-owl again 
croaked at him. It sounded differently now that 
his own imagination did not help to turn the 
sound into an accusing word. 

But just then there broke on the quiet so sharp 
a twitter close beside him that he tairly jumped 
from his seat. 

“Quit it! Quit it! Quit—Q: 

«Why, I haven't begun yet 
startled, half in fun, 

“Quit it! Quit it! Quit it!” 

“Twill!” He flung the nasty brown lump as 
far as he could into the bushes. A chipmunk 
gave a frightened chirrup and ran up a tree. 

“There, I'M leave it for you,” said Sam, as he 
Pon os muucward. Tf even the birds won t gtke 
fellow any peace with his tobacco, I think he’d 
better ‘quit it? and stay quit.” 

“Tm glad enough, though,” he said, in a softer 
voice, as he neared home, and saw his mother 
looking out for him, ‘that I don’t know the taste 
of it yet.” 

Boys, how many of you don’t know it? Keep 
on saying it, and be proud of being able to. 

——+or- 
For the Companion. 


WINTER'S COMING. 
Go bring the sled 
From out the shed, 
Hunt up your mittene, boys; 
For well I know 
‘There'll soon be snow, 
And then for winter joys. 


We'll build a fort, 
O boys, what sport! 
So pile the snow-walls high! 
We'll have a fight 
With bullets white, 
Ab, won’t the snowballs fly! 














it—Quit!” 
cried Sam, half- 














Hurrah, my chums, 
‘The snow-storm comes, 
Ah, now's the time for fun! 
The flakes fall faat, 
It snows at last, 
The winter is begun! 
Ob, oh, oh, oht 
Just see the snow, 
The ground is almost white! 
To-morrow, boys, 
For fun and noise, 
T hope ’twill snow all night! 
Exsen E. REXFORD. 


— 6. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Percy’s mother observed, for several successive 
days, that her six-year-old boy frequently went 
alone to his room and closed the door for a few 
moments. 

Her curtosity being excited, she questioned him. 

“Percy, why do you so often go alone to your 
room ?” 

He expressed, at first, some unwillingness to 
tell, but at length said,— 

“You know, mamma, you read me, the other 
day, that Daniel prayed thrice dally; so J pray 
four and five times a day, for Iam bound to beat 
Daniel!” 


Five-year-old (provoked at nurse), “I'll chop 
your head off!” 

Three-year-old (consolingly), “Never mind, 
nurse; when I go down town, I'll get you a new 
head, a pretty one.” 


The same three-year old was told he was going 
to be taken on the cars; he was highly plensed, 
as it would be his first ride. He said, “I'll be care- 
ful and not hurt the cars; I'll sit down easy.” 
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re; adish composed of 
a gift; the art or practice 
of prescribing; monks of # certain order, called also 
Gray Friara; a town of France, situated in the midat of 
the forest to which It gives [us name; delay; culvable- 
ness. 

The central letters, read from top to bottom, name a 
festival which occurs on the first of November. 
M,C. D. 





2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


Make of the following nonsensical sentence a stanza 
from one of Mrs, Browning’s poems, in which she de- 
scribes a pure and noble woman :— 

Kate found the men with her gladder, my children at 
her side nobler, as the whole town grew’ purer right 
through; yet yo girls by her were at fault, and never, 
never implied that she pulled your gown wrong. 

Then according to numbers you will find the 131, 143, 
158, 14, 57, 19, 159, 162, 1, to be the person for whom 
the fifth of November is named. The 133, 126, 141 
75, 132, 121, 89, 150, 119, 10, 26, 96, 90, » 15, 67, 39, 
92 tells what he was. The 48, 24, 76, 159, 71, #8, 31, 51, 
64 18 the name of his birthplace, and the 34, 100, 58, 13, 
113, 115 18 the city where he was executed. The 46, 
101, 65, 90, 80, 78, 87, 108, 70, 33, 17, 44, 21 names what 
mado the day famous, and the 142, 160, 124, 122, 53, 66, 
63, 93, 79, 18, 103, 109, 15, 89, 136, 1s what the Instigators 
of the scheme intended to destroy. It was through an 
anonymous 145, 3, 141, 149, 128, 129 went to 88, 39, 41, 
73, 187, 80, 4, 116, 61, 148, 153, 110, 111, a Roman Catho- 
lic peer, that the plan was arrested. 


3. 
REBUS AND ENIGMA. 









Find from the surrounding enigma what kind of veg- 








etation the book represents. W.T. 0. 
4, 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


Across:—1, The nobility, or chief pernnne ina State, 
2, Happiness. 8, Reckoning. 4, Profuseness in vicious 
indulgences. 6, Entering by gradual stcps into the 
rights and possessions of another. 6, Violent agitation. 
7, The skill and conduct of a general oflicer. 8, A sell- 
er of small wares, such as ribbons, pins, needles, and 
thread. 9, Shut out from a place by something Inter. 
veping. 10, A kind of omnibus or public carriage used 
in Ireland. 11, A mode of treating disease by gymnas- 
tics or exercise. 

The initial letters of the cross-worde are in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

"The diagonal, from left to right, downward, gives the 
name by which the second of November is known in 
many countries; the day when on the European Conti- 
nent the graves are decorated with fresh flowers. 





CONUNDRUMS. 


Tf you found a thief walking about on the top of the 
house, how could you bring him down on a feather? 
Why, bring him a feather—there would be down" on it. 

What color would thrashing make this thief? Yell 
—oh!” 

What might you flud in his pockets if they were 
empty? Holes. 

Wikat is the difference between a donkey and a gold- 
finch? One eats the thistie up, the other the thistle 
down. 








Answers to Puzzles of Oct. 20th. 
1 BORNE BOYNE 
STAVE sTOVE 
TAKES TARES 
BARED BAKED 
BAaVES BATES 
BRAWN BROWN 
BORED BOWED 
BORES BONES 
YORKTOWN, 
2 IRISH MASS ACRE 
Rannr AXLE Cord. 
Incurn Stror RICK 
BNues Seer ELBE 
Hrrst 
8. Sant CrisPin—fifth letter counting from left. 
4. SceamP cam 
BottoM otto 
OwinG win i 
Praoks Lonk 


ep ig ceee tts 
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STOVE AND FURNACE HEAT. 

It is well known that the heat from most stoves and 
furnaces is not so agrecable as that from fires in open 
fire-places. Many persous suffer from headaches and 
other discomforts from this kind of heat. Experiments 
by a French Commission led to the belief that red-hot 
cast-iron takes up carbonic oxide from the coal, and 
allows it to pasa through ita pores, It was, therefore, 
supposed that the disagreeable effects of the heat from 
atoves and furnaces were ‘due to this poisonous gas. 
Aa a supposed remedy, furnaces have been made of 
wrought-iron, and stoves even of soap-stone, 

Within the last few ‘x, examination of the air in 
school-rooms, and experimenta on cast-iron stoves 
heated to redness, have thrown discredit on the above 
view, and have seemed to indicate the non-existence in 
the air of such rooms of an appreciable quantity of the 
gas. 

For this reason our own National Board of Health re- 
quested Pref. Ramsen to undertake a new investigation 
of the whole matter. 

This he has done very thoroughly, giving bis gasons 
for doubting the conclusions of the French experiments. 
He carefully examined the various methods employed 
Ty bia predecessors for detecting carbonic oxide in the 
air, and adopted the best. By this method he could de- 
tect four parts of the gas in ten thousand of the air. 

The reault reached by him was, thatin the air of such 
buildings as seemed most likely to he poisoned by the 
carbonic oxide, the gas could not be detected; and that 
no appreciable amount of it passed through red-hot 
caat-iron. 

It remains a queation, therefore, whether a quantity 
of carbonie oxide, less than four parts in ten thousand, 
passes through the iron. If it does, it is still a question 
whether so smal! an amount is injurious to health. Dis- 
tinguished investigatora believe that we may breathe 
without harm more than twenty times this amount. So 
the cause of discomfort from stove and furnace heat 
yet remains to be discovered. 

eae aero! 
THOUGHTLESS. 

It 1s going beyond the bounds of prudence and that 
maidenly propriety which should characterize a girl, 
when from thoughtlessness, or a love of adventure, she 
does what the young lady of this anecdote did. A few 
weeks ngo, says the Middletown Press, a young lady 
aged eiyhtcen years, with brown hair and hazel eycs, 
who docs not live many miles from Middletown, and 
who had been reading the story of a message written 
on an egg, conceived the idea of doing something simi- 
lar. 


She is the daughter of a farmer, but as the product of 
eggs wns not very large and the home demand was 
brisk, she could not get her message to market in that 
way.” An opportunity offered itself one day about two 
weeka nince. 

She overheard ber father say that he must pick a part 
of hia early apples and get them to Middletown, as there 
were more than the family needed. The apples were 
accordingly picked and were laid in the wagon-house 
over night, to be marketed in the morning. 

The romantic girl wroteon a little piece of muslin, in 
indelible ink, her name (a fictilous one), her address, 
and the two words, * Write me.” 

She then rolled it up. in avery small roll, cut out a 
lite plece of an apple near the stem, put in the roll 
and closed it up, and then put the apple in with the lot 
for market. 

In about a week she heard from her message. The 
letter was written to the address named, and was evi- 
dently from some tramp or vagabond, who bad perhaps 
stolen the apple from some grocer’s stand. Almost 
every word was spelled wrong, and the tone of the let- 
ter was course. 

The young lady never replicd to it, and it ie safe to 
aay that she will not make any more experiments in 
that direction. 
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HIS PRESCRIPTION. 

Batires on the charges of druggists will never cease 
while customers are ignorant and credulous. The point 
of the following story loxca nothing by the fact that the 
victim was practised upon by two waga—a doctor and 
‘an apothecary. It seems that a bald-headed man com- 
plained to a physician that his hair was falling out, and 
asked him if he could prevent it. The doctor said he 
would try, so he wrote a prescription, which was as 
follows: 


Chioride of sodium, one ounce; Aqua pura, one 
ounce; shake well and rub on the ‘scalp every morn- 


ing. 

The bald man went ton druggist and had the pre- 
scription put up, paying a dollar and seventeen cents 
for{t. He nsked the druggist if it wasn’t a little high, 
but felt ashamed when the druggist asked him if he 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


druggiet told him aqua pura was one of the most pene- 
tratlug drugs in the store, and as for chloride of sodi- 
um, there was nothing like it, and the war in Peru had 
sent it up. He eald if the trouble in Chili kept on, 
there was no knowing how high it would be. 

Aqua pura and chloride of sodium aro only salt and 
water. Butthe story would not be complete if it was 
not added that the man actually thought that the med. 
icine benefited him, and camo k for another bottic! 
The joke leaked out then, and his money was paid back 
to him. 





“MUSCLE.” 

Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health has some severe words 
against the gymnasium as a means of exercise in 
our leading educational institutions. The objection 
however, must be understoud to lle against excess In ex- 
ercise—as well as the extremes to which ball-playing, 
boating, etc., are carried, resulting in ‘athletic feeble- 
ness,” Instead of athletic strength: 


Young men are frequently to be met with who seem 
to have an excessive pride of muscular development; 
the great development is confined, however, to an un- 
due enlargement of the muscles of the upper portions 
of the arms, at the expense of the muscles of the chest 
and of the general health. 

‘The prominent physicians of cities have euch patients 
frequently. They usually come to ask advice in regard 
to some unaccountable lung trouble. 

They point to their arms and ask how it is possible 
that a man can swing a dumb-bell weighing fifty pounds, 
and bave weak lungs, with spitting of blood and other 
unfavorable symptoms? 

It is the easiest thing in the world, and the most nat- 
ural result of such violent exercise. This ‘‘athietic ex- 
ercise” craze has come to be a national calamity. It is 

juring some of the best young men in the country. 

Every gymnaalum in the country should benboliahed, 
not that there are not some good features about them, 
but that the evil resulting from gyronastic exercise, as 
ordivarily practised, does more harm than good. The 
professional gymnast is always short-lived, the average 
term of such a life being less than six years. 


ae 
AN ENCOUNTER. 

‘The boys in Maine who read the Companion’s stories 
of conflicts with the wild beasts of the Western plains 
may be interested in the description of a combat in their 
Stato published in the Boston Journal, between a puma 
and two young men who were hunting partridges in 
the vicinity of the Medomac Pond. 

They came suddenly upon a panther, and it would 
be diflicult to tell whether they or he were the more 
frightened. ‘The puma, after giving a terrible growl, 
slowly retreated, when one of the sportsmen, Profeasor 
A. E. Jones of Washington, fired at him, the shot tak- 
ing effect in his side. 

‘This only served to inflame hie anger. Turning 


quickly, he came with mighty bounde straight at the 
sportsmen. They had only time to fire one shot when 
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FOR AGED PERSONS. 
I have found Horsfurd’s Acid Phosphate to act very 
kindly in aged persons. M. H. PaLaer, M. D. 
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Dr. Pierce's ‘Favorite Prescription” 
4g not extolled as a“cure-all,” but admirably fulfils a 
singleness of purpose, being @ most potent specific in 
those chronic weaknesses pecullar to women, Particu- 
lars in Dr. Pierce's pamphlet treatise 9 pages, sent 
for three stamps. Address Worup’s DisPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. (Com, 
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Consumptives must not despair. Thousands have 
been saved by Piso's Cure; therefore take courage, use 
this valuable medicine and live. (Com. 
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the animal was upon them. 

With a leap be crushed Prof. Jones to the ground, 
when bis companion, E. B. Stickney, with wonderful 
quickness, inserted a shell into his gun, and placing the | 
muzzle against the animal's head, discharged it, and 
killed the animal instantly. | 

Mr. Jones owes his life to the nerve and coolness of | 
his friend. He was fortunate in escaping with only a | 
few slight acratches on the lower limbs, and a lnige | 
gash on the breust which leaves a scar he will earry ‘o 

is grave. 

Several farmers in the neighborhood bave lately found 
the mangled remaiue of a uumber of their sheep and 
lambs, and tbis animal had probably destroyed them. 
‘The panther measured aix feet and four inches from tip 
to th having claws nearly two inches long. 


sag eet 
OILED. 

‘The San Francisco Chronicle gives an illustration of 
the way In which a well-known ventriloquist who gives 
public exhibitions, sometimes exercises his gift in his 
idle hours. He ie a great practical joker. Severul years 
ago he was on board a Mississippi River steamboat, 
and forming an acquaintance with the engincer, was 
allowed the freedom of the engine-room. 


He took a seat in a corner, and, pulling hie hat down 
over his eyes, appeared to be loat in reverie. Presently 
a certain part of the machinery began to squeak. 

The engineer ojled it and went about his usual duties. 
In the course of a few minutes the squeaking was beard 
again, and the engineer rusbed, oil-can in hund, to lu- 
bricate the same spindle. 

Again he returned to his post, but it was only a few 
minutes until the same old spindle was squeaking loud- 
er than ever. 

“Confound the thing!” he yelled, ‘it’s bewitched !”” 
More oll was administered, but the engineer began to 
be suspicious as to its cause. Pretty soon the spindle 
began to squeak again, and slipping up behind the ven- 
triloquist, the engineer squirted a half-pint of ofl down 
the Joker's back. 

“There,” said be, “I guess that spindle won't aqueak 
ay more.” 

The joke was so good that the ventriloquist could not 
keep it, and he often tells it with as much relish as his 
auditors recelve it. 

og 


KING AND COURTIERS. 
Courtiers in Africa resemble their European brethren 


in obsequiousness, as this description, from Holub’s 
“Seven Years in Africa,” shows : 


When he arrived, Sekhomo would keep on shaking 
my hand, while his factotam, who could speak Dutch, 
would be perpetually begging for something in bis 
master’s pame. 

The king would stand at other times with his arms 
akimbo, his myrmidons squatting around him in a sem!- 
cirele nnd imitating everything he did: if he Inughed, 
they laughed; if he gaped, they gaped if he yawned, 
they yawned, and one day when His Majesty burn 
his mouth with some ten that was hot, they all puckered 
up their faces as if they likewise were experiencing the 

ain; when he turned to go home, they rose and fol- 
lowed him in single file like a flock of geese. 











WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, ETC. 

‘What comfort simple people find sometimes in a 
single word that they have no {dea of except its 
sound! One good old lady's reason for liking Whiteficid 
was that he pronounced Mesopotamia “‘so grand.” 
Said an old gentleman: 

“I do like to hear Brother B—— preach. His ser 
mons are 80 brief.” | 

“Then you do not like long sermons?” was the reply 
of a minister to a member who had just commended 
the “brief.” 

“Oh,” eaid the old gentleman, “I don’t care how long 
they are, just so they are brief.” 


a 





A GENTLEMAN, calling on a farmer, observ “Mr. 
Jones, your cleck is not quite right, is it?” “Well, 
you see, sir,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘nobody don’t under- 
stand much about that clock but me. en the hands 
of that clock stand at 12 then it strikes 2, and then I 
know it’s twenty minutes to 7.” 


A Danzury bootblack was in South Norwalk when 


the train went through there on its way to Hartford | i 


with the nation’s military dignitaries. “Did you see | 
General Sherman?” asked a citizen this morning, while | 





knew how much aqua pura cost a gallon. 
He anid he didn’t, but suppored it come high, The} 


GERMAN | 


SWEET GHOGOLATE. 


The most lar sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. I¢ 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine ts stamped Se 
German, Dorchester, Masse 
Beware of tmitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


60,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Rail- 
roads in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM- 
MIGRATION CO. 


Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Loulsiana. Those meditating a 
change to a new country, please address 

J. N. VICTOR, 

Eastern Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 
B. G. DUVAL, 
Secretary, Austin, Texas. 








Foreign Office :— WA. W. LANG, President, Leadenhall 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C.. England. 







NO CORDS OR BALANOES, 


DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 


Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


NOV. 3, 1881. 





When writing to us for samples of Men's and Boy's 
clothes, please state whether the carments are Intended 
for dress or ordinary wear, indicute the style of garment 
and color preferred, und for boys’ clothing, always slate 
the ages. With these general directions we can serve 
you more efficiently, and a single test of this plan of 
ordering clothing will hardly fail to convince you of its 
advantages. 


ROGERS, PEET «& CO., 
487 Broadway, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA? 


“ 


Lothing for Men orBoys 
either ready-made ormade 
toorder, do not fail to 
send. for our Catalogue 


EG MON ear Um 
CEN SSO 





HEN you go intoa 
Store and ask for ‘ Gin. 
ger’ or ‘Jamaica Gin- 

er,’ youseldom get the Genuine 
inger. ALWAYS ASK FOR 


FRED’K BROWN’S, 
FRED. BROWN’S. 
or F. BROWN'S 
GINGER, 


And xou will get the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, made in Philadelphia, 
which willgivereliefin Cramps, 
Colic and Stomach-ache, &. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. 
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SIDI DAPHANic 


An Artistic Substitute. 
Send stamp for catalogue, &c. 


H. BENCKE, 
119 So, 5th Ave., N. ¥. 











having a shine. ‘No; was be looking for me?” was 
ti. response. 





After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent’ has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch: 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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For the Compauion. 
PRO AND CON. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Thirteen girls were sitting around a recitation- 
room in Addison Academy. They were waiting for 
the teacher who was to have charge of the recita- 
tion, and in the meantime were discussing the lat- 
est event in their little world,—the 
sickness of Principal Farrar and 
its relation to the school’s routine. 

The professor's classes had been 
distributed among four assistant 
teachers. And since these four 
assistants had the school-hours 
filled with their own work, the 
principal's classes were crowded 
into the chinks of time,—the re- 
cesses, the half-hour before school 
and that after school. But even 
when all tbe odds and ends of time 
had been utilized, one class was 
yet unprovided for. 

“I suppose we shall have to let 
the class in Butler's Analogy go 
until Prof. Farrar is able to take 
it,” one of the teachers had said in 
the council. 

“Unless,” suggested Miss Bal- 
langer, “we should assign it to 
Monsieur Reneau.” 

At this all the other teachers 
langhed at the absurdity of the lit- 
tle French professor teaching But- 
ler's Analogys But Prof. Harts- 
horn, sesame corisidera~ 4 
tion, said that monsieur might serve { 
at least to bring the class into the ne 
recitation-room, and it was worth 
something to keep up the routine; 
the arrangement would be only 
for a day or two. 

The thirteen girls were talking 
about this arrangement, all except Abby Holly. It 
was against the rules, this talking in the hour for 
recitation, and Abby kept the rules. 

“Miss Villars has to hear the Prince's class in 
mental philosophy at writing-hour, while all her 
little primaxies are writing,” said Fanny Dun- 
lap. 

“But,that 's nothing to their giving this class to 
Monsieur Feeneau,” said Christy Judd. “Why, 
monsieur knows hardly enough English to ask 
for food to keep him from starving. Think of 
his teaching us Butler's Analogy. Even if he 
conld read the English of it, he couldn’t under- 
stand the logic, and if he understood the logic, he 
couldn’t understand the religion. He teaches 
French capitally, because he chatters it so much, 
and because he knows 50 little English. But he’s 
about as fit to teach ‘Butler’s Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion’ as a parrot is.” 

“Oh, well, don’t fret,” said Fanny Dunlap; “it 
will be only for a few days. It will make Butler 
easy for us, anyhow. Our brains can go off holi- 
daying, for we won't have to study for that recita- 
tion, that’s certain. Anything will pass for anal- 
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. ogy with monsieur. When called on to discuss 


the nature of ‘Probable Evidence,’ we can rattle 
off the rule for Extraction of the Cube Root.” 

“Provided we know the rule,” Christy Judd 
emended. 

But Principal Farrar did not recover ina day. 
His malady proved to be typhoid fever. As it 
held its persistent course from day to day and 
from week to week, the class in Butler’s Analogy 
continued unavoidably in Monsieur Reneau’s 
hands. 

As was almost inevitable, it became demoralized. 


- There was an occasional faithful girl in the class 


who studied from a sense or habit of duty, while 
Abby Holly studied the argument for its own 
grand sake. 

But most of the class failed to give the lessons 
even the slightest attention. They went to tho 
recitation-room at the appointed hour, and when 
called upon te recite, rattled off some irrelevant 
Matter, or jumbled words together without any 
coherence. One day, Marian Spangler stood up 
in the class and gravely recited the opening par- 
agraph in the Declaration of Independence. 

“I thought,”’ said Fanny Dunlap, in telling 
about it, “that I certainly should die laughing 
when, as Marian sat down, monsieur said, smiling 
and nodding, ‘Tres bren, mademoiselle! Tres 
bien” 

On another occasion, Christy Judd rose in class 
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and recited all the rules in punctuation she knew, 
which were three and a half. The next day, Fan- 
ny Dunlap, bent on outdoing all the others in the 
fun, gave the directions for crocheting a daisy 
lamp-mat. 

You think the conduct of these girls inexcusa- 
ble. Now, I never could hear any one censured 
utterly without making the effort to soften the 


judgment against him. These 
girls were young, ranging in 
age from fourteen to seven- 
teen; Abby Holly was eigh- 
teen. It would have taxed 
them sorely to grasp Bishop 
Butler's argument even with 
the help of an able teacher. 
With the best aids it was above the reach of some 
of them. 

As for Monsieur Rencau, he was not to blame, 
you will admit. He had not sought the honor of 
leading that class in Butler’s Analogy ; the honor 
had been thrust upon him. He did all that he 
could do. 

He went promptly to the recitation-room, sat in 
the teacher's chair and looked wise. While a 
young lady was presumably reciting, he acted the 
strictest attention, and when she had ceased speak- 
ing, decided who should take up the thread. Of 
course, the principal blame should rest somewhere 
else. Nevertheless, the girls were to blame. 

Well, pay-day came, as it alvaysdoes come. The 
public examination was advancing apace, and our 
girls were growing uneasy. They petitioned Prin- 
cipal Farrar, who was now convalescent, to omit 
the examination of the Butler class. 

“He says we can’t be excused,” reported Kate 
Arnot, the young lady who had waited on him. 

“But what are we going todo about it?” said 
Christy Judd, her face puckered with the puzzle. 
“There isn’t one in the class who knows anything 
in the book, except ‘the old lady.’ What first 
started the girls to calling Abby the old lady ?” 
she asked, changing the subject. 

“Why, her being so old,” said Fanny Dunlap. 
“She’s eightcen, if she’s a day. I’m not sixteen. 
And then she’s so prim.” 

“Fan calls every girl prim who conducts herself 
respectably, and isn’t in a perpetual giggle,” said 
Christy. “But to return to the question: what aro 
we going to do about the examination in Butler ?” 

“Make the old lady do all the reciting, I sup- 
pose.” 
riously, now, I want to know. I tell you, 
we're in a fearful situation,” said Christy. 

“T’'ll tell you what we can do,” snid Kate. “We 
can each learn a chapter, and sit in a certain or- 
der”—— 

“Oh, that's the very thin; cried Fanny, “and 
I claim the second chapter; it’s such a ’cute onc; 
such a short little love.” 

“And T’ll take the first chapter and sit at the 
head,” said Marian Spangler. 











“And I'll have the third chapter,” said Kate. 

And so the plotting continued until all the class 
were provided tor. Then the girls fell to studying 
with might and main, cach on her portion. If 
they had only studied all along with this eleventh- 
hour fierceness ! 

Short-sighted strategists! They ought to have 
known that Monsicur Reneau, with his brief‘ vo- 
































cabulary of funny English, would not be allowed 
to conduct a public examination in Butler's Anal- 
ogy. 

They had got themselves pretty well drilled in 
their parts by the day preceding the examination, 
when they met for the last time in the recitation- 
room. To their surprise, Monsicur Reneau was 
not in the teacher’s chair. Prof. Hartshorn was 
there. 

Commencing in the middle of the class, he asked. 
Stella Townsend to give the opening of Bishop 
Butler’s argument. 

“Stella was struck damb. I thought in my 
soul I should die a-laughing at the way she 
looked,” Fanny Dunlap said afterwards. Fanny 
Dunlap was always thinking in her soul she 
should die a-laughing. 

Stella turned in a helpless way to the discom- 
fited girls on her right, and then with an idiotic, 
spasmodic smile, she looked into the faces on her 
left. 

Then up spoke Marian Spangler, intent upon 
diverting the fire to her end of the line, for in the 
casting of the parts she was to have the first chap- 
ter. 

“Principal Farrar told us to learn something 
about Bishop Butler. Shall I recite his biogra- 
phy 2” 

“Did you learn of any crookedness in his school- 
life concerning examinations?” the professor 
asked. 

Marian Spangler turned scarlet; and a scared 
look ran around the class. 

“The Indy at Miss Townsend's right may give 
the first chapter,” said the professor. He waited; 
the silence was breathless. “The one to her left 
may giveit.” Again he waited through another 
breathless silence. “The next young lady may 
open the argument.” A death-like quiet was the 
only response. 

On and on the professor went, getting no more 
response than from marble statues, until he reached 
Marian. She was not smart enough to keep si- 
lence. She immediately began to rattle off the 
Chapter First. 











“Now, young ladies,” the professor said, intcr- 


rupting her glib recital, “you have satisfied me ot 
the truth of the story which has come to the Prin- 
cipal ns to your concerted plan for examination. 

“Of course, such deception is not to be connived 
at. It has been decided that I shall conduct the 
examination of this class. It shall be a fuir onc, 
so far asIcan make it so; the faithful and the 
unfaithful shall have equal justice.” 

With this he passed from the 
room. The girls were dismayed. 
Some of them burst into tears; 
others asked who had betrayed 
thers yet were ablaze 
ntment. 

There was no justice in expos- 
ing them, they protested. It all 
came of Principal Farrar’s being 
sick. How could they learn But- 
ler’s Analogy with a Poll Parrot 
for a teacher ? 

Some one ventured the reminder 
that Abby Holly had learned it. 

“Yes; but just think how old 
she is!” said Fanny Dunlap. 
“Eighteen! When I’m eighteen, 
1 expect to be trustee of an acade- 
my or an orphan asylum,” 

Abby laughed, and said, in her 
demure manner, “You all might 
have learned something of the 
‘Analogy,’ for each one of you has 
learned a chapter or half-chapter 
in the last few days.” 

“Yes,” Fanny admitted. “I 
have learned Ch; 

ee Tithily. “Tat #intee x go- 
ing to do at examination? We'll 


















idiots.” 
“And “il the St. Thomas boys 
are coming over in a procession !” 

“And think of our lovely dresses 
and our greenhouse bouquets !” 

“And for days we've had our 
hair on crimps, and have gone 
about looking like frights !” 

“Oh, it’s the meanest, meanest, 
meanest thing!” Fanny cried, 
pounding her Butler with clenched 
fist. 

“O girls!” said Christy Judd. 
They all listened, as though she was about to re- 
veal the way out. ‘Don't let’s wear our new 
dresses!” she cried. ‘Let's all dress in®black, and 
fasten our hair tight back, as though we had re- 
nounced the world and its follies. We'd sit up 
on the platform looking like a row of black 
friars.” 

Marian thought it might be very appropriate— 
the wearing of black for their lost opportunities 
and murdered time; but they wouldn’t be able to 
get unanimous action in the matter. “The ‘old 
lady’ wouldn't put on mourning—would you, 
Abb? She has nothing to mourn for; she's 
learned her lessons.” 

“Suppose,” said Fanny, “we all run away to- 
night? No, I'll tell you; we'll have somebody, 
Just as our class is called on the stage, to scream 
‘Fire!’ and everybody will get run over and killed 
—all except us good girls.” 

Well, examination-morning came. “The But- 
lers” appeared in the hall, charming as to dress 
and frizettes, but how piteous their young faces 
were, you would not like to have me tell you. 
When their turn for recitation came it was late in 
the afternoon, and the uudience were somewhat 
wearied. They were pale and almost haggard 
with scare and worry. 

The raised platform across the width of the hall 
was to them like a scaffold of execution. It was 
crowded with academy trustees and distinguished 
visitors. 

In the face of these dignitarics, the girls when 
they were called mounted the stage-steps to their 
seats. There was some confusion in getting seated, 
for almost cach scared soul had predetermined to 
sit by Abby Holly, in the hope that Abby might 
prompt the stumbler. 

They made a beautiful line with the gossamer 
dresses and bright bouquets,—a waving, bright 
line of motion, their uneasy fans created. Before 
them was a sea of heads, and beyond this sea, 
away back at the very door, stood Prof. Harts- 
horn with an open Butler’s Analogy in hand. 
Across the sea, he was to fire his questions, and 
across it, the girls were to fire back their answers, 
if, haply, any answers should be found to return, 
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. Prof. Hartshorn began to speak. To most of 
the girls, his voice sounded as though it came 
from the sky, or as though their cars were stuffed 
with cotton. Inthe midst of his sentence there 
was such a burst of thunder as is never heard ex- 
cept in a southern clime. It was as though the 
dome was split in a hundred fissures. Immedi- 
ately there was excitement in the audience. Sev- 
eral people left the hall to escape the -impend- 
ing storm. It was minutes before any measure 
of quict was restored. 

Then the professor began again: ‘Miss Stella 
Townsend.” 

Stella’s heart jumped into her throat and beat 
there. Almost every other heart in the class felt as 
though it had set down a burden—as though it had 
Veen reprieved. Stella’s eyes grew a third in size. 

“You may”—— continued the professor. 

Again the heavens cracked and shivered, while 
the lightning seemed running like snakes over the 
windows. There was another stampede from a 
portion of the audience. The next thunder was 
like express-trains on the roof, while the roof 
seemed coming down. Now the audience kept up 
a perpetual, hurried movement. Soon the rain 
came down, not in drops, or streams, or even in 
sheets; there seemed suddenly let down a cube of 
water, leagues in length. 

Prof. Hartshorn shouted questions to the girls. 
He might almost as well have whispered. It was 
with difficulty that in the noise and bustle of the 
audience, they could hear. And if they, perchance, 
had caught his words, they could hardly have 
made the replies heard. He moved near the plat- 
form, and tried to hold the attention of the strag- 
gling andience of a score of persons. 

It was, however, in vain. No one cared to hear, 
and the professor, perhaps, was glad on the whole 
that the confusion had occurred, and that he could 
tell the class that the recitation would be omitted 
owing to the storm and the late hour. 

The released girls went hurrying away to Fanny 
Dunlap’s room. There in one general outburst of 
sympathy, they laughed and cried, promising 
themselves and everybody that never, never, never, 
would they allow themselves to be caught in such 
foolish neglect again. 

And Fanny Dunlap said, “I’ll get my lessons 
next year, if there’s nothing but a jumping-jack 
to recite to!” 

For the Companion. 


THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 

By William Black. 

In Five Cha 
The Last ot iis 
——Burpefore procetc:- 
clansman was lowersu ot 
castle on Ejlean-na-Kona, it will be necessary ww 
explain why he did not choose to purchase his lib- 

erty by the payment of the sum of one penny. 

Pennies among the boys of Erisaig, and more 
especially the MacNicols, were an exceedingly 
scarce commodity. The father of the three Mac- 
Nicols, who was also burdened with the charge of 
their orphan cousin Neil, was a hand on board 
the steamer Glenara Castle, and very seldom 
came ashore. 

He had but small wages; and it was all he 
could do, in the bringing up of the boys, to pay a 
certain snm for their lodging and schooling, leay- 
ing them pretty much to cadge for themselves as 
regarded food and clothes. 

Their food, mostly porridge, potatoes, and fish 
of their own catching, cost little; and they did 
not spend much money on clothes, especially 
in summer time, when no Erisaig boy—except 
Rob MacNicol, who was a distinguished person— 
would submit to the encumbrance of shoes and 
stockings. 

Nevertheless, for various purposes, money was 
necessary to them; and this they obtained by go- 
ing down in the morning, when the herring boats 
came in, and helping the men to strip the nets. 
The men were generally tired out and sleepy with 
their long night's work ; and if they had had any- 
thing like a good haul, they were glad to give these 
lads twopence or threepence apiece to undertake 
the labor of lifting the nets, yard by yard, out of 
the hold, shaking out the silvery fish and dexter- 
ously extricating those that had got more firmly 
enmeshed. 

Moreover, it was a work the boys delighted in. 
If it was not the rose, it was near the rose. If it 
was not for them as yet to sail away in the after- 
noon, watched by all the village, at least they 
could take this small part in the great herring 
trade. And when they had shaken out the last of 
the nets, and received their wages, they stepped 
ashore with a certain pride; and generally they 
put both hands in their pockets as a real fisher- 
man would do; and perhaps they would walk 
along the quays with a slight lurch, as if they, 
also, had been cramped up all the long night 
through, and felt somewhat unused to walking on 
first getting back to land. 

Now these MacNicol boys, again imitating the 
well-to-do among the fishermen, had each an ac- 
count at the savings bank; and the pence they 
got were carefully hoarded up. For if they wanted 
a new Glengarry cap, or if they wanted to buy a 
hook telling them of all kinds of tremendous ad- 
ventures at sca, or if it became necessary to pur- 
chase some more fishing-hooks at the grocer's 
shop, it was their own small store of wealth they 
had to look to; and so itcame about that a penny 
Was something to be seriously considered. 
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When Rob MacNicol had to impose a fine of 
one penny, he knew it was adire punishment; 
and if there was any alternative, the fine was rare- 
ly paid. The fand, therefore, which he had started 
for the purchase of an old and disused set of bag- 
pipes, and which was to be made up of those fines, 
did not grow apace. Of course, being a chieftain, 
he must needs have a piper. The revels in the 
halls of Eilean-na-Rona lacked half their impres- 
sivencss through the want of the pipes. It is true, 
Rob had a sort of suspicion that, if ever they 
should grow rich 
enough to buy the 
old set of bag-pipes, 
he would have to 
play them himself; 
but even the most 
ignorant person can 
perceive that to be 
one’s own piper 
must at least be bet- 
ter than to have no 
piper at all. 

And now the cap- 
tive Nicol MacNicol 
was led to the edge 
of this black pit in 
the floor of the lower 
hall of the castle. 
On several occasions 
one or other of the 
boys bad been low- 
ered, for slighter of- 
fences, into this dun- 
geon; but no one 
had ever been con- 
demned to go to the 
bottom —if bottom 
there were. But Nic- 
oldidnot flinch. He 
was satisfied of the 
justice of his sen- 
tence. He was aware 
he deserved the pun- 





ishment. Above all 
he was determined to 
save that penny. : 

At the same time, when the other three had 
poised themselves so as to lower the rope gradu- 
ally, and when he found himself descending into 
that black hole, he looked rather nervously below 
him. 

Of course, he could see nothing. But there was 
@ vague tradition that this dungeon was haunted 
by ghosts, vampires, warlocks and other unholy 
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came somewhat concerned. 

“It'll be no easy job to pull him back,” he said, 
in a whisper. 

“Tt’s as deep as the dungeon they put Donald 
Gorm Mar into,” said his cousin Neil. 

“Maybe there’s no bottom at all,” said Duncan, 
rather awe-stricken. 

Suddenly a fearful thing happened. There was 
acry from below—a quick cry of alarm; and at 
the same moment they were startled by a wild 
whizzing and whirring around them, as if a legion 
of fiends had rushed out of the pit. 

With a shriek of fright Duncan sprung back 
from the edge of the dungeon; and that with such 
force that he knocked over his two companions. 
Moreover, in falling, they let go the rope; when 
they rose again they looked round in the twilight, 
bat could find no trace of it. It had slipped over 
the edge. And there was no sound from below. 

Rob was the first to regain his senses. He 
rushed to the edge of the hole and stooped over. 

“Nicol, are ye there ?” 

His heart jumped within him when he heard his 
brother's voice. 

“Yes, [ am; and the rope, too. How am I to 
get up?” 

Rob turned quickly. 

“Duncan, down to the boat with ye! Loosen the 
lug-sail halyards, and bring them up; quick, 
quick !” 

Duncan was off like a young roe. He slid down 
the crags; he dashed through the larch-wood ; he 
jumped into the boat on the beach. Presently he 
was making his way as quickly back again, the 
halyards coiled round nis arm so as not to prevent 
his climbing. 

“Nicol!” shouted Rob. 

“Ay?” 

“I am lowering the halyards to ye. Fasten 
them to the end of the rope.” 

“I canna see them.” 

“Grope all around till ye come to them.” 

And 50, in process of time, the end of the rope 
was hauled up, and thereafter—to the great relief 
of every onc—and to his own, nv doubt, Nicol ap- 
peared alive and well, though somewhat anxious 
to get away from the neighborhood of that dun- 
geon. He went immediately out into the warm 
summer air, followed by the others. 

“Man, what a fright I got!” he said at last, 
having recovered his speech. 

“Ay, and so did we,” Neil admitted. 

“What was't?” said he, timidly, as if almost 
afraid to put his own fears and suspicions into 
words. 

“J dinna ken,” Neil said, looking rather fright- 
ened. 

“Ye dinna ken!” Rob MacNicol said, with a 








scornful laugh. ‘Ye ought to ken, then. It was 
nothing but a lot of bats; and Duncan yelled as 
if he had seen twenty warlocks; and knocked us 
over, so that we lost the rope. Come, boys, be- 
gin your games now; the steamer will be in early 
the day.” 

Well, it seemed easier to dismiss superstitious 
fears out here in the sunlight. Perhaps it had 
been only bats after all. Warlocks did not whirr 
in the air—at least, they were understood not to 
do so. Witches were supposed to reserve their 
aerial performances 
for the night-time. 
Perhaps it was only 
bats, as Rob assert- 
ed. Indeed, it would 
be safer—especially 
in Rob's presence— 
to accept his expla- 
nation of the mys- 
tery. At the same 
time the younger 
boys occasionally 
darted a stealthy 
glance backward to 
that gloomy apart- 
ment that had so 
suddenly become 
alive with unknown 
things. 

Then the games 
began. Rob had 
come to the conclu- 
sion that a wise 
chieftain should fos- 
tera love for nation- 
al sports and pas- 
times; and to that 
end he had invented 
@ system of marks, 
the winning of a 
large number of 
which entitled the 
holder to pecuniary 
or other reward. As 
for himself, his part 
was that of spectator and arbiter; he handicapped 
the competitors ; he declared the prizes. 

On this occasion he ensconced himself ina niche 
of the ruins, where he was out of the glare of the 
sun, and gracefully surrounded by masses of ivy ; 
while his relatives hauled out to the middle of the 
green plateau several trunks of fir-trees, of various 
sizes, that had been carefully lopped and pruned 
for the nurnnce of Htnccine the cation.” 
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diversions followed. Three or four planks, rudely 
nailed together, and forming a piece of rough 
flooring about two or three yards square, were 
hauled out from an archway, placed on the grass, 
and a piece of tarpaulin thrown over them. 

Then two of the boys took out their Jew’s-harps 
—alas! alas! that was the only musical instru- 
ment within their reach, until the coveted bag- 
pipes should be purchased—and gaily struck up 






with “Green grow the 
rushes, O!" 
inary flour 

What was this now? 
What but a perform- 
ance of the famous sword-dance by that renowned 
and valiant henchman, Nicol MacNicol of Erisaig, 
inthe kingdom of Scotland! Nicol, failing a cou- 
ple of broadswords or four dirks, had got two 
pieces of rusty old iron and placed them cross- 
wise on the extemporized floor. 

With what skill and nimbleness he proceeded to 
execute this sword-dance—which is no doubt the 
survival of some ancient mystic rite; with what 
elegance he pointed his toes and held his arms 
akimbo; with what amazing dexterity, in all the 
evolutions of the dance, he avoided touching the 
bits of iron; nay, with what intrepidity, at the 
most critical moment, he held his arms aloft and 
victoriously snapped his thumbs, it wants a Ho- 
meric chronicler to tell. 

It needs only be said here that, after it, Neil’s 
“Highland Fling” was a comparative failure, 
though he, better than most, could give that out- 
flung quiver of the foot which few can properly 
acquire, and without which the dancer of the 
“Highland Fling” might just as well go home and 
go to hed. 
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The great chieftain, having regarded these and 
other performances with an observant eye, and 
having awarded so many marks to this one and 
to that, declared the games over, and invited the 
competitors one and all to a royal banquet. 

It was a good deal more wholesome than most 
banquets, for it consisted of a scone and a glass 
of fresh milk apiece—butter being as yet beyond 
the means of the MacNicols. And it was a good 
deal more sensible than most banquets, for there 
was no speech-making after it. But there was 
some interesting conversation. 


“Nicol, what did ye find in the dungeon?" 
Duncan said. 

“O man, it was a gruesome place,” said Ni- 
col, who did not want to make too little of the 
perils he had encountered. 

“What dil ye see?” 

“How could I see anything? But I felt plenty © 
on the way down; and I’m sure it’s fu’ o' creepin’ 
things and beasts. And then when I was near the 
foot, I put my hand on something leevin’, and it 
flew up and hit me; and in a meenit the whole 
place was alive. Man, what a noise it was! And 
then down came the rope and I fell; and I got 
sich a clour on the head!” 

“Nothing but bats!” said Rob, contemptuously. 

“I think it was houlcts,”® said Duncan, confi- 
dently ; ‘for there was one in the wood when I 
was gaun through, and I nearly ran my head 
against him. He was sitting in one of the larches 
—man, he made a noise!” 

“Ye've got your heads filled with nothing but 
witches and warlocks the day!” said Rob, impa- 
tiently, as he rose to his feet. “Come, and get 
the things into the basket. We maun be back in 
Erisaig before the G/enara comes in.” 

Very soon thereafter the small party made their 
way down again to the shore, and entered the war- 
galley of the chieftain, the halyards being restored. 
to their proper use. There were no more signs of 
any squall, but the light, steady breeze was con- 
trary; and as Robert of the Red Hand was rather 
anxious to get back before the steamer should ar- 
rive, and as he prided himself on his stecring, he 
himself took the tiller, his cousin Neil being posted 
as louk-out forward. 

It was a tedious business this beating up against 
the contrary wind; but there was nothing the 
MacNicols delighted in so much as in sailing, and 
they had grown to be expert in handling a boat. 
And it needed all their skill to get anything out of 
these repeated tacks with this old craft, that had 
a sneaking sort of way of falling away to leeward. 

17 sad the constant excitement of 
wut, . .d the day was fine; and they 

‘shed after their arduous pas- 

=" yuet of scones and milk. Nor 

soattys suas chis was to be the last day of 

their careless boyish idleness; that never again 

would the great chieftain, heedless of what the 

morrow might bring forth, hold these high frolics 
in the halls of Eilean-na-Rona. 

Patience and perseverance will beat even con- 
trary winds ; and at last, after one long tack stretch- 
ing almost to the other side of Loch Scrone, they 
put about and managed to make the entrance to 
the harbor, just weathering the rocks that had 
nearly destroyed them on their setting out. 

But here another difficulty 
waitedthem. Under the ehel- 
ter of the low-lying hills, the 
harbor was in a dead calm. 
No sooner had they passed 
the rocks than they found 
themselves on water as 
smooth as glass, and there 
were no oars in the boat. 

For this oversight Rob 
MacNicol was not responsi- 
ble; the fact being that oars 
were valuable in Erisaig, and 
not easily to be borrowed, 
whereas this old boat was at 
anybody’s disposal. ‘There 
was nothing for it but to sit 
and wait for a puff of wind. 

Suddenly they heard a 
sound—the distant throbbing 
of the Glenara’s paddles. 
Rob grew anxious. This old 
boat was right in the fair way 
of the steamer; and the ques- 
tion was whether, in coming 
Yound the point, she would 
see them in time to slow. 

“I wish we were out ot here,” said he. 

As a last resource, he threw the tiller into the 
boat, took up the helm, and tried to use it as a 
sort of paddle. But this was scarcely of any 
avail; and they could hear, though they contd 
Not sce, that the steamer was almost at the point. 

The next moment she appeared; and it seemed 
to them in their fright that she was almost upon 
them—towering away over them with her gigantic 
bulk. They heard the scream of the steam-whis- 
tle, and the sharp “ping! ping!" of the indicator, 
as the captain tried to have the engines reversed. 

It was too late; the way on the steamer carried 
her on, even when her paddles were stopped; and 
the next second her bows had gone clean into the 
old tarred boat, cutting her almost in two and 
heeling her over. 

She sank at once. Then the passengers of the 
steamer rushed to the side to see what should be- 
come of the lads struggling in the water; the 
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mate threw overboard to them a couple of life- 
buoy’s; and the captain shonted out to have a 
boat lowered. There was a great coniusion. 

Meanwhile, all this had been witnessed by the 
fatber of the MacNicols, who had stood for a sec- 
ond or two as if paralyzed. Then a sort of spasm 
of action seized him, and, apparently not know- 
ing what he was about, he threw open the gang- 
way abaft the paddle-box and sprang into the 
sea. 


(To be continued.) 
——+er— 





For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five Cuaprers.—Cuaptse III. 
Our Affair With Jumpers. 


The following day was Sunday, and, of course, we 
cut no wood on that day. We were just eating our 
dinner, when we heard a queer-sounding halloo from 
out on the bank of. the river, which set our hearts beat- 
ing mpidly. 

“Jt’s another crew of Indians!” Newt exclaimed. 

‘We scized our axes, and stepped back out of sight be- 
hind our shed. 

4, moment or two after we heard the halloo again; 
and immediately there came through the bushes a sin- 
gular object—a cripple, lurching along on crutch: 
leading by a line of hide, tied to a ring in her nose, a 
hump-shouldered buffalo-cow. 

‘Without saying anything more the man hobbled along 
to our fire, and casting loose the buffalo, which had fol- 
lowed quietly behind him, sat down on one of the 
wood-horses. He had a riffle and a pack, and wore an 
old blue army overcoat. Emaciated, pale, and with long 
black hair mixed with gray, thie odd-looling fellow had 
an alert, keen eye and vigilant bearing. 

“Well, who are you, anyhow?” demanded Rob. 

“Young alr,” replied the man, with an fronical grin, 
“pray speak kindly to a poor old man whoso one lame 
leg bns brought him to your door. I’m a friend. Still 
farther, I’m a man who has been acalped, and yet lives 
to tell the tale.” 

Tle took off his old hat and bending his head, showed 
a spot on its crown as large as a man’s hand, perfectly 
bare of hair, and of a curious, livid hue. 

Strangely as he looked, he used good and rather 
pompous language; his tone was that of a person who 
had been well-educated. 

“Do, pray, put up those warlike axes of yours,” he 
continued, “and let’s be social.” 

But instead of replying to anything we eald for the 
next five or ten minutes, he remained allent, glancing 
curiously from one to another of us. Then, somewhat 
to our surprise, he burst out laughing. 

“Excuse my levity, pray,” he said at length, “But 
to see three such nice, proper Yankee boys here /— 
with good old New England sticking out all over them 
—Well, welll It’s none of my particular business, but 
what in the world sent you into this wilderness? What 
did you come here for?” 

“To cut wood,” said Rob. 

“Wasn't there any wood at home to cut?” he ex- 
claimed, and then burst into another fit of laughter. 

“I mean no offence, boys,” he remarked, tecovering 
his gravity at length. “And, by-the-by, your dinner 
smells good. I should take it kindly if ycu were to ask 
me to partake of it; and you may milk Afinnehaha 
here, if you like. She’s my cow; that is her name. 
She gives about four quarts of milk a day. I lend ber 
round after me for her milk; for I sometimes miss of 
getting game now.” 

Of course we asked him to dinner and milked his 
cow. The animal kicked considerably; but Newt 
got over three quarts of milk, which did not differ 
very much in taste from the milk of our domestic 
cows. 

‘The man’s name was Lindley. His past history con- 
tained, I think, some black pages. Later on, he told 
us of “affairs,” which he spoke of as some of bis “great 
mistakes.” 

At one time he had been in the army and was an offi- 
cer,—a Heutenant, I believe,—but had been dismissed 
from the service for a grave offence. I do not think he 
was a bad man at heart, at the time we made his ac 
quaintance; bis “‘raistakes” and his bodily sufferings 
had taught him a rough yet true sort of wisdom. 

At the time he came to our camp, we had determined 
to get away from it at all hazards when The Mandan 
came back down the river. If Capt. Firmes refused to 
take us, we had resolved to make a raft, load our stock 
of food on It, and attempt the exploit of floating down 
the Missouri with the current. 

When we spoke of this to Lindley, he laughed. “You 
may reckon on one thing as certain,” said he. “This 
Capt. Firmes won't take you; he brought you up here 
to cut wood for him; and he will keep you where you 
are as long as he can.” 

“But what better off would you be, boys,” continued 
Lindley, as we sat eating our supper that evening, ‘‘sup- 
posing you were back at St. Louls? The same old diffi- 
culty of getting employment would till stare you in 
the face. Here you have a job, hard, but healthy and 
honest. And after all, this is not such a very bad place. 
This upper Missouri country willsoon be settled. Why, 
if you were to remain here, by industry and wise man- 
agement, you might have a city at this bend in ten or 
fifteen years, and be the biggest men in it!” 

‘We did not pay much heed to this suggestion at the 
time; but I suppose the man’s ideas took root in our 
minds and grew. We did not ask him to stop with 
us; neither did he ask if he might remain; but he did 
remain, and as the days went by, we learned to respect 
hie sngacity and good sense, which ultimately was a 
great advantage to us. 

It was nearly three weeks before the steamer came 
down the river. We heard her whistle one morning 
Just ns we were getting our breakfast, and she immedi- 
ately came into the creek. 

“Well done, boys; you've cut a good slew of wood, 
no mistake!” was the captain’s firstsalutation. “Why, 
you'll make your fortunes here!” 

It was easy for us to see the drift of this latter re- 
mark. Our pile measured thirty-five cords. But our 
previous bill for supplies, together with what we needed 
now to buy, more than covered the entire forty-four 
dollars. 

‘This was not making a fortune very fast, we thought. 
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But we bad then so far changed our minds that we said 
nothing to Capt. Firmes about going back with him. 

Possibly be knew Lindley. We noticed that he 
looked at him sharply. “Better keep shut of that old 
skeesicks,” he said to Newt, in an undertone, as they 
were settling. 

“Thank you, captain,” replied Newt. ‘“Unfortun- 
ately you were not ao thoughtful and considerate of our 
good as to leave us in a spot where we could pick our 
company. We were attacked by Indiana, whom you 
said were friendly, almost os soon as your back was 
turned.”” 

“That so?” laughed the captain; ‘‘well,a brush with 
Ingins don’t go for much up in this country. You're 
good for em!” 

But he sent the mate ashore with a couple of old 
muskets and some powder, caps and lead. “If the 
Ingins come round again, give 'em Hail Columby!” he 
shouted to us from the wheel-house. ‘But be sure and 
cut me a hundred cord ‘gainst I get up here again.” 

Little did he care for our perils, so long as he got hie 
wood! He was a good-natured rascal, perhaps not 
more selfish than the ordinary men of his class. 

We each wrote a letter to our folks at home and en- 
trusted them to the captain's care; but either from his 
carelessness, or from somo other reason, best known 
to himeelf, the letters never renched Vermont. 


A day or two later, the Missouri began to rise. Thesc | 


were the last days of June. Icc-cakes a hundred feet 
square went down past our camp, with enormous quan- 
titles of drift-trees. 

On the third day, the flood routed us; the whole 
landing round our shed was overflowed. The river had 
risen fifteen feet. side of the 





We had to go up the 



















bluff, where we made a ‘‘dig-out” house, 
sud afterwards built @ox-youse over it, 


‘80 that the dug-out serv a cell: 

















Meantime we were cutting wood s 

ily. The trees were now in full leaf 
Lindley hunted, or rather watched for 
game. His method was to make his way 
for a mile or two up the ereek, then con- 
ceal himsclf in a thicket and wait for 
game to come in sight. He was a dead 


shot. . 

On the 19th of September, The JMJan- 
dan took fifty-e cords of wood from 
us ata dollar and a quarter; and on the 23d, The Gen.} 
Connor, another steamboat, took forty-seven cords at 
a dollar and seventy-five cents. We found that we had 
been selling to Capt. Firmes fifty cents per cord below 
a fair price. 

Several times that season Lindley had been gone over 
night on his hunts; and once or twice he had told us 
that he had something to show us ‘up the creek.” On 
the 8rd of October, we all four set off and were gono 
five days, on a kind of exploring expedition. 

About half a mile up the small river which we had 
already named ‘Cottonwood Creek,” there are falls 
over Hime-rock ledges, of ten or twelve feet. This was 
the first thing that Lindley called our attention to. 

“Here, boys,” said he, “is a mill site. You could 
have a saw-mill and griet-mill here. A good mill is the 
nest-egg for a town.” 

There is dead water from the falls out to the main 
river, and dead water—that is, steady water—above for 
ten oreleven miles, through a beautiful wooded bot- 
tom of good oil for farms, up toa long, narrow lake, 
where high bluffs begin on each shore. 

“Do you see these black stones und these black ledges 
cropping out of the gravel hero?” said Lindley, as we 
walked slowly along with him on the lake shore at the 
foot of the bluffs. 

“That is coal, boys. There's plenty of it. There 
needn’t be, and there ought not to be, a stick of the 
scanty timber on this river cut for fuel. There's coal 
enough. There are fortunes for you boys lying here, 
if you will only wake up to it!” 

Two miles farther on we crossed a little brook which 
comes down into the lake through a gully in the bluffs. 
“Just taste of this water, boys,” said Lindley. 

“Why, it’s salt as brine!” exclaimed Newt, spitting 
it out. 

“Well, it is brine,” said Lindley, laughing. “It is 
the outlet of a little lake among some hills, a mile or 
two back from here. That lake is a brine lake, fed 
from salt springs; and there is another fortune in that 
lake for the man that will make that brine into salt. 
Ah, boys, I wish I could make you see this thing as I 
do!” 

‘We did begin to see it a little, and caught somewhat 
of his enthusiasm. 

“There are some other pretty things here,” continued 
Lindley. ‘For instance; just across this lake, in that 
range of bluffs, there is iron ore; plenty of It. Here's 
coal; and this whole section abounds in lime-rock. It 
looks as if Nature meant that there should some time 
be blast furnaces and smelting done here. 

“But that will como later. The first thing is to get 
out coal and take it down the creek to the steamboat 
landing. Coal and salt are among the first articles 
necded in a new country. 

“But firet of all, you would do well to take the nec- 






essary legal steps to pre-empt, or ‘homestead,’ the 
land at tho landing, at the falls of the creek and up 
here at the lake. Boys, you can just as well be rich 
men as poor men, if you only remain here long enough 
and work this thing right.” 

‘The above is a sample of the advice Lindley gave us 
that season. Good advice it was, too. 

But we came near losing even the small hold we had, 
by one of those frontier tricks only too common in the 
new territories. For going back home to our log-house 
at the creek mouth, after our prospecting tour, late the 
fifth evening, we were not a little surprised to sec an 
old barge at our landing! More surprised atill to sce, 
as we climbed up the well-worn path to our cabin, three 
rough-looking fellows at the door who accosted us with 
a gruff,— 

“Halt, there! Who are you?” 

“That's a fine question!” exclaimed Newt. “Who 
are you, I should like to know? This is our place.” 

“Not much. We found it deserted. You git,” was 
the outrageously cool reply of the fellows, acoompa- 
nied by a cocking of rifles. 

“Keep easy, boys,” whispered Lindley, who, though 
badly tired out that night, was not a man to lose his 
self-possession. 

“But we've settled here!” shouted Rob, vehemently. 
“This is our place. We can prove it.” 

“Git, or wo'll blow your heads off!” was the ugly 
answer, followed by such a volley of oaths as only 
‘Western desperadoes can use. 

“Take the back track, boy: 
“We've no show ‘inst them.” 

To be thus driven away from our own hearthstone 
seemed too outrageous to be borne. But I have not the 
least doubt that the scoundrels would have murdered us 
had we persisted in approaching the cabin. 

We retreated to the river. ‘Take it cool,” Lindley 
had to keep saying to us. 

“But what does this mean?” exclaimed Rob, bewil- 
deredly. 








” whispered Lindley. 














“Means that those chaps have ‘jumped? us,” said 
Lindley. 

“But what are we to do?” Newt exclaimed. 
we to give up to th 


“Are 
m 80 

» cool. We will see.” 
that night. 





That was all Lindley 


cove, where wo hada smallrah. This ra was made 
of cight drift-logs pinned together. We had built it to 
cross the river on, and to pick up ducks and geese 
which Lindicy shot out in the dead water opposite the 
cove. It had a mast for a blanket sail. = 

Here in the bushes we passed the night without a 
fire. Fortunately we had a little cold food left from 
that which we had prepared for our trip; and we had 
with us three buffalo hides that stood us In good stead. 

‘That was adismal time. W. had lost everything; 
our cabin, all our stock of food; and there were over 
twenty cords of wood at the landing. 

Lindley was utterly fatlgued. His infirmities were 
pitiable. I don’t think he slept a moment that night. 
Long before daylight ho waked us. 

“Boys,” said he, “it is eometimes necessary in this 
world to fight rascals with their own weapons and 
match trick against trick. I have hitona plan. It may 
work.” 

He then explained it to ns. His device was to rig up 
the raft with a buffalo skin hung to the mast and two 
more thrown loosely down on it, then guide it down 
the river and lodge it in the eddy at the creek mouth, 
There it would keep going round and round, and look 
as if ithad belonged to some hunter who had lost it, or 
had been drowned. 

“Those scamps will seo it there first thing,” said 
Lindley, “and they will be curious to pick it up, and 
will want to get the buffalo skins. Now, one man can- 
not manage that great barge of theire. It will take all 
three of them to handlo it. We will lay in the bushes 
up the bank here, and if they go out to pick up the 
raft, you must make run for our log-house and get in- 
side with your guns. Once inside, you must defend it. 
T cannot run with you, but I'll help what I can.” 

‘We put this strategem in execution. At dawn the 
raft was circling atthe eddy, while we lay hidden by 
leaves in the alder bushes, forty or fifty rods up the 
bank. It was an exciting business. Our hearts beat 
rapidly. 

Sometime after sunrise we heard the outlaws split- 
ting wood at our cabin. We could even hear their 
voices as they talked. It was a cold October morning. 
Not long after, they saw the raft. One of them came 
out along the creck to the bank of the river. Presently 
the other two came out. 

‘They stood talking and looking about for some mo- 
ments. Then they went back, and we heard them 
shoving off their barge from the shore. At that our 
bearts thumped harder still. 

“Keep cool, boys, till I say the word,” Lindley whis- 

red. 
re kept us lying there under the leaves until their 
barge had reached the eddy. ‘Now go it!” he said. 
“Quick and hard!” 

In a moment we were running across through the 
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timber Hke foxes. So completely had Lindley’s ruse 
deceived the scamps, that one of them had even left his 
rifle ect against the woodpile at the landing. Newt 
seized that, and we dashed up the path to our log-house. 

‘The first hint the “jumpers” had that wo were once 
more in the cabin, was a bullet from Lindlcy’s rifle, 
sent pretty close to their heads. Hearing that, we all 
fired over their heads from the top of tho bluff. 

They were just making fast to the raft. Atthe re- 
ports of our guns, they Jumped up and stood staring 
for a minute. 

But it did not take them long to see that they had 
been outwitted, that the tables were turned and that 
we were in possession and had every advantage. 

‘Without firing a shot, they shoved their barge out of 
the eddy and dropped down the Missouri with the cur. 
rent. That was the last wo ever saw of them. But we 
kept strict watch for a fortnight or more against eur- 
prise. 








(To be continued.) 


AN AUTUMN GARDEN. 


In my Autumn garden I was fain 
To mourn among my scattered roses; 
‘Alas for that last rosebud which uncloses 
To Autumn's languid sun and rain 
‘When all the world ts on the wane! 
Which has not felt the sweet constraint of June, 
Nor heard the nightingale in tune. 


Broad-faced asters by my garden walk, 

‘You are but coarse compared with roses: 

More cholce, more dear that rosebud which uncloses 
Falnt-scented, pinched, upon its stalk, 
‘That least and last which cold winds balk; 

A rose it is, though least and last of all, 

‘A rose to me though at the fall, “A PAGEANT.” 


+0 
A GIRAFFE HUNT. 


‘The camelopard is only a kind of monstrous deer or 
antelope. Its flesh is good “venison.” An English 
hunter, eome time in Africa, describes himself and com- 
panion in chase of a herd of these animals: 

“Giraffes, if not hard-pressed, do not go at any very 
great pace, so that before long we were within one bun- 
dred yards of them. Even in the ardor of the chase, it 
struck meas a glorious sight to sec those huge beasts 
dashing along in front, clattering over the stones or 
bursting a passage through opposing bushes, their long, 
graceful necks stretched forward, sometimes bent almost 
to the ground to avold horizontal branches, and their 
bushy biack tails twisted up. 

“And how easily and with how little exertion they 
seemed to get over the ground with that long, sweeping 
stride of theirs! Yet they were going at a great rate, 
for I felt that my old nag was doing his best, and I 
could not lessen the distance between us by an inch. 

“now saw that D—— was about to make a push, 
and, as the horse he wus riding was pretty fast, I knew 

he would press them into a much quicker pace and 
leave me behind altogether; so, reining in at once, I 
jumped off, and taking as steady an aim as my arm, 
ured with flogging, would allow, fired at a large dark- 
colored cow that looked to me in good condition. 

“The bullet clapped loudly, and I saw her stagger; 
but recovering immediately, she went on, though slight- 
ly ia the rear of the troop. 

“(At this moment my friend Jumped off close bebind 
them and gave another cow a shot. I was now a long 
way bebind, but my horse, though slow, possessed 
good staying powers; so that by kecping ou at a hard 
gallop and cutting angles when I could, I aguin crept 
up and gave my cow another shot, quickly followed by 
a third, which brought ber to the ground with a crash. 

“She was not dead, however, for as ] approached, she 
reared her lofty head once moro, and gazed reproach- 
fully at me with her large, soft, dark eyes. 

“A pang of remorse went through me, and for an in- 
stant I wished the shots unfired that had laid low this 
beautiful and inoffensive creature. But now the cries 
of my Kafirs and Masaras, following like famished 
wolves on the blood spoor, broke upon my car; 80, 
stifling the still, small voice, I again raised my rifle and 
put an end to the miseries of my victim, whose head, 
Pierced with a-two-ounce ball, fell with a thud upon 
the ground, never to be raised again. 

“Leaving some of the boys to cut up the meat, I rode 
on with the rest to look for my friend, whom I found 
beside another prostrate giraffe which he had killed a 
little further on. 

‘As the one I had shot was the fatter of the two, we 
Jeft the Kafirs here and went back to mine. It was now 
late; so, hastily dividing the boys into two parties, and 
bidding them sleep by the two giraffes respectively, 
and cut them up and bring In the meat on the following 
day, we started for the wagons with our gun-carriers, 
who also carried a few of the fattest bits of meat. 

“I may here remark that it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more tasty and succulent than a steak of a young 
giraffe cow, when In good condition, though it may be 
that hunger, the sauce with which I have always eaten 
it, has something to do with this opinion.” 

———+e+—__—_ 
For the Companion. 

A VISIT TO AN INDIAN CHURCH. 

It was while on a visit to Pipe Stone City, Minnesota, 
that I saw for the first time the curious and interesting 
scene presented by Indians gathered for Christian wor- 
ship in a church. 

Pipe Btone City derives its name from the large quar- 
ries of pipe stone which are worked at no great distance 
from it. Now this pipe stone is a sacred object to the 
Indians, who, it seems, often go thither to obtain it, 
camping, the while, in the neighborhood. 

It was autumn, and the wild scenery and crisp air of 
Minnesota were being enjoyed to the utmost. A num- 
ber of Yankton Indians had made their ~ppearance, 
and had encamped, we were told, near the quarries. 

A proposal to visit the camp was eag-rly accepted. 
It was but a short distance from the town, and ex 
cursion was soon made. The little village of wigwams 
was a curioussightto see. We entered acveral of them, 
crawling on our bands and kn:es; but so dense was 
the smoke, that we were glad enough to g:t into the 
open air again. 

Of course the Indians, who are always alivo to trad- 
tug, had brought with them, on coming into the neigh. 
borhood of a town of whites, a number of articles to 
sell. We went from wigwam to wigwam, making pur. 
chases. Among them were an enormous fan made of 
feathers and beads, a beautifal pair of moccasins made 
of deer’s skin, and several curious necklaces. 

In one of the wigwams was a pappoose, with 
head-dress eo striking and ejngular that J at once 
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coveted it. The hair was plaited in two braids on 
each side and ornaments were tied around the ends 
of each braid, as a white girl ties a ribbon. These 
ornaments were buckskin cords, at each end of 
which were tassels made of yellow horse-hair and 


ducted in the native tongue, of course not compre- 
hensible; and es for the singing, it was dismal and 
deafening to the last degree. 

After church, we drove back over the level 
prairies, beneath the brilliant sunshine of the Sep- 








tipped with tin. I easily persuaded the mother | 
with a silver picce, to take these gewgaws from 
the child’s head and give them to me. The child, 
perceiving its loss, at once began to scream in a 
manner to disprove the general idea that Indian 
pappooses are quict and stolid. I offered to re- 
turn the trinkets, but the mother would not lis- 
ten to it. She was too well pleased with her bar- 
gain to revoke it. 

It was on a bright, beautiful Sunday morning in 
September that we set out, behind a pair of high- 
spirited horses, across the prairies to make our 
visit to the Indian church. This was situated at 
another encampment, some fifteen miles from Pipe 
Stone City, inhabited by the Handrear Indians; 
the most intelligent and civilized tribe to be found 
inthat part of the North-West. 

On our arrival at the church—which was a 
plain wooden building, little better than a log hut 
—we found a number of the Indians in their blank- 
ets, squatted on the ground about the door. One of 
the squaws, the wife of one of the native preach- 
ers, had a queer hat on her head; the rest were 
barcheaded. 

At the stroke of the bell they filed quietly into 
the church and took their places; the men on 
one side of the room and the squaws on the other. 
When they were all in, the house was full. 

The services were conducted by two native 
preachers; but the sermon was preached, in 
very fluent Indian, by the white agent from Yank- 
ton. 

The most curious and interesting part of the 
audience were the pappooses, who were there in 
full force, and who were fairly irrepressible. While 
the adult Indians kept very still and listened very 
intently, the pappooses kept up a continual noise 
and disturbance. 

One little youngster sprawled down in the aisle, 
flat on his stomach, and began to move about as 
if swimming. His mother quietly grasped him by 
the leg and pulled him into the pew again. An- 
other pappoose becoming unruly, his mother bun- 
dled him up in her blanket, and somehow fastened 
him on her back. 

A little girl, who was making too much noise, 
was reduced to silence and content by a rag- 
baby, which her mother speedily made up with 
two red and yellow bandanna handkerchiefs. 

I became especially interested in a restless little 
fellow, who, after a series of startling mancuvres, 
got up and went out. Presently he came back 
again. No sooner did he get within his mother’s 
reach than she seized him, and without ado 
snatched off his drawers. Producing from her 
blanket a big ham-bone, she gave it to him to lick 
and munch; which he did till his face fairly shone 


with the grease. 

This strange meal concluded, his mother took 
the boy’s drawers, and deliberately wiped his face 
with them; and then drew forth from her blanket 
a pair of clean drawers, which she proceeded to 
put on him. 

Then the child became thirsty; whereupon his 
ever-indulgent and patient parent brought out a 
long-necked black bottle, from which he drank— 
I know not what—with great avidity. 

Even these attentions failed to quiet the little 
wretch. He began to scream and squirm and dis- 
turb the meeting; until an old squaw—who, pos- 
sibly, was his grandmamma—sternly arose from 
her seat, stalked up to him, and seizing him about 








the waist, carricd him out. 
The services themselves were dull, and, con- 


tember afternoon; having had an expérience not 
likely soon to be forgotten. 
H. Manta Grorce. 
SS Rg 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


One lamp—thy mother's lore— 
Atnid the stare 

Shall lift its pure flame changeless, 
And, betore the throne of God, 
Burn throug! 
Holy—as it 
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THE IRISH ARRESTS. 

A fresh and exciting interest has been lent to 
the Irish agitation by the arrest and imprisonnient 
of the leading spirits of the Land League. This 
excitement reached its height when Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, the chief of the national movement, 
was consigned to Kilmainham jail. 

Among the other leaders arrested are Messrs. 
Brennan, O'Kelly and Sexton; and John Dillon, 
who was Parncll’s principal licutcnant, and who 
has already suffered a period of confinement, was 
again made a prisoner and incarcerated. 

The purpose of the British Cabinet is thus pret- 
ty clearly shown to be the suppression of the Land 
League altogether. Mr. Gladstone has found, to 
his bitter disappointment, that the passage of his 
Land Act has failed to achieve its object of pacify- 
ing and contenting the Lrish people. 

On the very eve of the new law going into op- 
eration, the agitation increased. Violence and 
outrage were reported from various parts of the 
subject isle. Great mectings were held in differ- 
ent centres, in which the orators proclaimed the 
act a humbug, not to be respected. Collisions 
took place—at times with fatal results—between 
the police andthe people. Parnell and other lead- 
ers began to prepare “test cases” under the act, 
which would tend to show that its pretence of af- 
fording justice is a hollow one. 

Meanwhile the Land Leaguc held a great con- 
vention at Dublin, in which it was resolved that 
the agitation should goon. Resolutions looking 
to a struggle for the independence of Ircland were 
passed; and the whole tone of the body was one 
hostile to the submission of the Irish to the Eng- 
lish dominion. 

Now Ireland must either become conciliated, or 
let free, or be ruled by military force. ‘The Land 
Act was meant to conciliate them; but the con- 
tinued agitation showed that the measure in this 
respect, at least, isa failure. No British Cabinet 
would as yet dare to propose that Ireland should 
be given her local independence. The only resort 
left, therefore, to Gladstone, was the employment 
of force. 

Herein lies the reason of the arrest of the lead- 
ers, the threatencd suppression of the League and 
the hurried despatch of troops to Ireland. Such 
is the state of Irish feeling, morcover, that Mr. 
Foster, the Chief Secretary, is obliged to provide 
himself, like a Czar of Russia, with a strong mili- 
tary guard in passing through the streets of Dub- 
lin. : 

At this moment, more than one-half of the en- 
tire regular army of Great Britain is garrisoned 
on Irish soil. 

The Land League, on the arrest of its chiefs, 
issued a bold proclamation, in which it summoned 
the Irish people to sustain and continue the agita- 
tion begun by the League; and called upon all 
Trish tenants to refuse to pay any further rents to 
their landlords until the Jeaders were released, 











This is a very serious piece of advice to give. 
There can be no doubt that if it is generally adopt- 
ed, it will place the British Governinent—to say 
nothing of the landlords—in a very uncomforta- 
ble position. An entire nation cannot be impris- 
oned. If the rents are refused, and wholesale 
evictions follow, the embers of revolution are 
likely to be suddenly kindled. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the 
condition of Ireland is more grave than it has 
becn for thirty years. Mr. Gladstone, with every 
desire to bencfit the Irish, finds himself driven to 
the same harsh measures which used to be em- 
ployed by Ircland’s most inveterate English ene- 
mics. How the crisis will result, no human eye 
can foresee; but startling events certainly loom in 
the near future. 

The agitation caused by the occurrences in Ire- 
land has, of course, to some degree, spread to this 
where millions of Irishmen are watch- 
ing anxiously the fate of their country. We may 
trust the good sense of our Government not to 
take any part in the difficulty between Great Brit- 
ain and her dependency ; but the sympathy of our 
people may be, and probably will be, fully ex- 


| pressed. We have the same right, as individuals, 


to live an opinion on such a struggle, as did Eng- 
lishinen on the merits of the conficting sides in 
our Civil War. 
—__+e____ 
WORK ON. 
Hold up your brow in honest pride. 
Though rough and swarth your hands may be; 
Such hinds are sap-veins that provide 
‘The lite-blood of the Nation’s Tree. 


‘There's honor in the tolling art 

That finds us in the furrowed fields; 
Teatamnps a crest upon the heart 

Worth more than all your quartered shields. 


Work, Wonk, my boy, and murmur not, 
The fustian grb betrays no shame. 

‘The grim of forge-soot leaves no stain, 
‘And LABOR gilds the meanest name. 


— ——--+0 
THE TAMMANY SYSTEM. 

Tammany Hall is a Democratic mecting-place 
in New York, and the Tammany Society is a 
Democratic political association, which tries to 
rule, and in the past has often ruled, the affairs of 
the city of New York. 

The Tammany Society used to be the patron 
and the governor of various Ward Associations, 
which met and chose delegates and made nomina- 
tions. Its delegates were admitted to the Demo- 
cratic State Conventions as the representatives of 
the Democratic party, although only a very small 
fraction of the Democrats of New York City were, 
or were allowed to take part in the proceedings. 

In every city, county, town or village outside 
of New York, the original source of all politi- 
cal power is the caucus. All the members of a 
party ure entitled, as a matter of right, to be pres- 
ent at and vote at the caucuses or primary mect- 
ings of the party. The idea of limiting the right 
to a few persons would be everywhere rejected 
with indignation. 

But in New York City, and to some small ex- 
tent elsewhere in New York State, the Tammany 
System prevails in both parties. Tammany itself 
has becn overthrown, and also its Democratic rival, 
the Irving-Hall Democracy. A new organization, 
the “County Democracy,” is now recognized by 
Democratic State Conventions. But this new or- 
ganization docs not represent all the members of 
the party any more than did the societies which it 
has superseded. 

The Republicans seem to have this year discov- 
cred for the first time that they also are governed 
by a Tammany of their own. In each assembly 
district in New York City is what is known as a 
Republican Association. It has a roll of member- 
ship like any club or society. New members are 
admitted only by a vote, just as the members of a 
Free Masons’ society might be. 7 

All Republican caucuses are held by these Asso- 
ciations. Noman is permitted to vote who is not 
a member, no matter how good a Republican he 
may be. The delegates chosen by the Associn- 
tions are admitted to State Conventions as repre- 
sentatives of all the Republicans of the city. 

Men who profess to know, say that there are 
not ten thousand members in all the Republican 
Associations put together, and there were more 
than eighty thousand votes for General Garfield in 
New York City in 1880. So that one-eighth of 
the party in New York City dictates the choice of 
all delegates and candidates for the whole party, 
and the other seven-eighths have no voice in the 
matter. 

This system leads to some very remarkable re- 
sults. Among those who tried to vote at the 
primary meetings in September Jast, and were de- 
nied the privilege, were Thurlow Weed and Anson 
G. McCook. Mr. Weed has been a prominent 
politician of New York State for thirty or forty 
years, and has been a Republican ever since there 
was such a party. 

Mr. McCook is a member of Congress, who has 
served two terms, and is now about to begin the 
third, having been in each case clected as a Re- 
publican. More than this it is probable that every 
member of the Association that excluded him 
from the primary meeting, voted for him in 
November, 1880, one year ago. 

In the particular district where Mr. McCook 
was shut out, there were about forty-seven hun- 
dred votes last year for Mr. Garfield. The num- 
ber of Republicans who were permitted to vote for 
the delegates to represent the district in the State 
Convention, was less than three hundred. 

From this statement it will be sccn that this is a 








bad system. No matter what party employs it, 
and no matter who profits by it. The State of 
New York may, by its great popniation thrown 
into the scale on one side or the other, control the 
country; and the city of New York may control 
the State. 

Thus it may some time happen that from one- 
tenth to one-eighth of the Republicans of that city, 
speaking by a usurped privilege for the whole, 
may change the whole course of events in the 
country. 

But even if there were no bad results to be appre- 
hended as a direct result of the system, it is wrong 
and unjust in itself. It is not Democratic or Re- 
publican government, but government by a few— 
an oligarchy. The sooner a strong public senti- 
ment against all Tammanys and all “bosses” is 
developed, the sqoner will our whole Government 
be reformed. - 

Se 
SPARE THE TREES. 

“Aye be striking in a tree,” says the old Scotch 
proverb; ‘‘it will be growing while you are sleeping.” 
A story with the same meuning is told in English rural 
districts. Three generations Hved in one farm-house. 
Somebody offered some young slips of apple-trees to 
the boy. 

“T shall be dead before they are grown,” be said, and 
would not plant them. 

Ilis father, too, was too busy and refused; but the 
old grandfather chuckled, tonk and planted them, and 
lived to drink cider from the apples which they bore. 

We Americans proceed on a totally different policy 
from that of the wise old man. We not only neglect 
to plant trees, but we cut down those which Nature bas 
given us with wanton recklesences. 

Our Western foreste are disappearing rapidly as snow 
before the summer sun. There is an enormous neces- 
sary consumption of wood in the building and running 
of railways in the West; but this loss sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the uselces waste. 

Squatters are not satisfied with clraring the requisite 
space around their cabins, or with destroying trees by 
the slow process of girdling; they burn vant stretcbes 
of forest and leave the blackened trunks standing until 
they are ready to remove them. 

Tn some of the Western States and even in the great 
ranger of the Alleghany Mountains, where the lamber 
ie valueless for want of transportation to a market, 
mile after mile of this ghastly waste offends the travel- 
ler'’s eye. The hunters through these mountains wan- 
tonly act fire to pine trees “for a blaze,” and hundreds 
of.thousands of acres of timber were destroyed last year 
by this means in Pennsylvania and the Virgipiae alone. 

The effect of the rapid demolition of our forests is 
scen in the protracted droughts. That of laet summer 
cost the country millions of dollars in the destruction of 
the crops, besides the harvest of disease and death 
which followed it from malaria, fever and the drying 
up of the springs and streams. The terrible famines of 
India and China, in one of which seventy-five thousand 
human beings perished in one year, are attributed to the 


Mroughts produced by the destruction of their forests. 


Political cconomists have urged upon Americans the 
impending danger resulting from this criminal reckless- 
neas, but to what purpose? One idle boy with a match 
or gun can destroy forests which it has required nearly 
@ century to grow, and bring on disaster that all the 
economists in the country can neither prevent nor cure. 
eg 
BYRON’S FIRST LOVE. 

An old woman, in humble life, named Tacey, died 
recently in Western Ohio, whose anecdotes of her early 
days threw a new glimpse of Nght upon one of the ead- 
dest episodes of Lord Byron’s life. She was the daugh- 
ter of a man who was employed as lodge-keeper by Mr. 
Musters, who married Mary Chaworth, the object of 
Byron’s first and perhaps truest love. 

She remembered as a child watching out of the win- 
dows of the lodge the coming home of the pretty bride, 
a gentle, refined-looking girl, seated in an open carriage 
beside Squire Musters, who was a beavy, sensual man 
much older than his new wife. 

“The gossip of the tenants was,” Mrs. Tacey said, 
“that Miss Chaworth had married him only for his 
wealth, and that she had been betrothed to her cousin, 
who was a poor nobleman named Bern” (Byron). Gos- 
sips had evidently caught some fragmentary end of 
truth. 

“Squire Musters,” the old woman stated, “was a 
beast. All of his people knew that, and pitied the 
poor Indy, even if it was true that she had old hereclf. 
He was carried to bed stupid with Hquor every night, 
and his amusement in the day-time was to abuse his 
young wire, and taunt her with having given up her 
lover for money. 

“He bad been obliged, too, to take her name, Chorth, 
I heard it called, to get her estate, and that made him 
more furious againet her. 

“After their child was born, the story went about 
among us, that Mrs. Musters had met her old lover by 
chance somewhere, and it came to the Squire's cara, 
and he was clear mad with Jealousy. Then he began 
gradually to beat her, as he did his dogs, and one win- 
ter's night she came flying for her life through the snow 
in her thin nightgown to the Lodge, with ber child in 
her arms. 

“The Squire had sent a bullet after her. Poor lady! 
How she erled and raved all through that night! My 
mother barred the door and nursed her. But the next 
day she went to her own kin. She did not go back to 
Squire again, and they do say her mind never was right 
after that night.” She died mad, as is well known. 

If Byron's life was poizoned and embittered by Mary 
Chaworth’s mercenary choice, her own paid the penalty 
not less to its full extent. 

————+e+—___— 
THIEVES. 

A gentleman who, with the great Baltimore firm of 
‘Winans and Brothers, was concerned in establishing 
railway and engine works in Russia, tells many curious 
anecdotes of the peculiar traite of character in the 
lower classes whom he employed in the mills. 

He found them, as a rule, devout, keeping number- 
less fast and feast days, and stinting their own meagre 
lives to offer tributes at the altar. Their religion, too, 
he insists, was not one only of form and lip-service, 
but a humble, sincere fajth in a higher power, 
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So ignorant were they, however, of their real duty as 
Christians, that they would rise from their knees and 
goto stealing with perfect equanimity. Stealing was 
their occupation from childhood, and so expert were 
thoy, that it almost rose to the dignity of a finc art in 
their hands. 

‘A large amount of copper was carried out of the 
works every day; but how, {t was impossible for the 
American managers with all their shrewdness to dis- 
coves. The serfs employed were searched before leav- 
Ing tho mills, but in vain. Nothing was found, but the 
copper still disappeared. 

At last one of the managers observed a fireman on 
his “way to the furnace, preesing his fect heavily into 
the wvet aund of the ground. As he returned, carrying 
a shovel full of the Uquid metal, he stumbled as if by 
accidient and dropped some of it into the indentations 
jhe had made in the ground. 

The wet sand acted as a moyld; wh-n the metal was 
cool he took it out. It was the precise size of his foot, 
and he thrust it between the sole of his sandal and the 
skin, and was ready to submit to search, as he had done 
so often before triumphantly. 

‘The total lack of the sense of honesty in these peo- 
ple arose from the fact that they were serfs, born to a 
consciousness that the world owed them liberty and 
the comforts which it had never paid. 

‘Wrong breeds wrong. Injustice invariably creates a 
desire for dishonesty in its victim. 

% ——_+o-—____ 
IGNORANT. 

‘An amusing story, illustrative of the disadvantage 
of not knowing some things as well as others, ie told of 
aphilosopher. While crossing a lake in Scotland, he 
asked the boatman if he had ever studied mathematics. 

“No,” answered the boatman. 

“Then half your life is lost,” replied the philoso- 
pher. 

A short time after a sudden gust from the mountain 
upset the boat. 

“Can you swim?” shouted the boatman, as they both 
floundered in the water. 

“No, I can’t!" exclaimed the philosopher. 

“Then the whole of your life is lost,” responded the 
man, as he selfishly struck out for the shore, leaving 
the philosopher to bis fate. 

The disadvantage of not being acquainted with the 
practical is tragically illustrated by the fate of Condor- 
cet, the French philosopher. He dicd because he did 
not know how many eggs should be put into an ome- 


te 
wae the breaking out of the Revolution of '98, Condor- 
cet, finding himself among those condemned to the 
guillotine, fled from Paris. Impelled by hunger, he 
entered a village inn and asked for an omelet. Tho 
philosopher was a man of almost universal information, 
but, unfortunately, he knew nothing of the composition 
of this simple dish. 

“How many eggs would you like in your omelet?” 
asked the inn-kecper. 

“4 dozen,” answered the ignorant philosopher, not 
knowing that he was ordering enough for three or four 
men, 

The landlord’s suspicions were aroused. A manask- 
ing for an omelet of a dozen eggs must be at aristocrat? 
The stranger's passport was demanded. He had none. 

“Who are you?” demanded the host. 

“JT am a carpenter, seeking work,” said Condorcet. 

“Your hands give the lie to your words,” replied the 
inn-keeper, pointing to his guest’s delicate, clean hands. 

The authorities were called in, who sent the philoso- 
pher to the jail. When, the next morning, the jailor 
opened the cell-door, he found a corpse. Condorcet 
had esemped tho guillotine by a dose of poison. 

ae gp 
“TOO GOOD TO SPOIL.” 

The distinction between economy and meanness is 
overlooked by some people. They necd a rap on the 
knuckles to call their attention to it. Such a rap was 
administered years ago to an iron-smith of Newbury- 
port. In those days, that now restful town was an im- 
portant commercial port. Muny ships were built there, 
whose iron-work was done at some large smithy, of 
which there were several in the town. 

One of these was owned and superintended by a Mr. 
Gordon, who prided himself on the economical etyle of 
his houschold. His workmen boarded with bim, and 
they thought the master’s table meanly rather than 
economically furnished. One day at dinner a large 
cheese was placed on the table; everybody in those 
days thought cheese an aid to digestion. 

After all the men had eaten meat, Mr. Gordon, taking 
aknife and turning the cheese over, exclaimed, “This 
is a good cheese! a pretty cheese! too good to spoil!” 
Laying down his knife, he rose, saying, ‘Come, men, 
fet’s get to work.”” They went, vowing they would 
give hip a lesson that he would not forget. 

‘That afternoon a large anchor was to be forged. The 
fire burned brightly, the iron grew botter and hotter, 
and at last the master exclaimed,— 

“That's a good heat!” 
“A good heat!” responded the men. 
A grand heat!” reiterated the master. 

“(4 grand heat!” answered tho men. 

“Then why don’t you strike?” shouted the master, 
excitedly. 

“It i¢ a good heat!”, soliloquized the foreman. 

“Yes, yea! strike, strike, I tell ye!” he shouted, in 
an authoritative tone. 

“Don't you think It is too good a heat to spoil?” 
quietly asked the foreman, while every man stood lean- 
ing on his sledge-hammer. 

The master saw the point, and ordered the cheese to 
be brought into the smithy, and a loaf of brown bread. 
The luncheon was eaten and then the anchor was 


forged. 
eggs! 
. OVER-SHOOTING THE MARK. 

Mr. Ruskin bas broad views and uses gorgeous rhet- 
oric. But he is an impetuous leader, and as such has 
led common people into some curious blunders. A few 
years ago he published a volume on church architec- 
ture, under the quaint title of “Sheep-fclds.” A farmer 
in the north of England sent to London for a copy, ex- 
pressing at the same time his surprise that Mr, Ruskin 
while absorbed in art could have found leisure to in- 
terest himself in the folding of sheep. 

In a recent article on cooking, the brilliant but erratic 
man has tossed ordinary cooks into a state of utter be- 
Wilderment, He says good cooking means “knowledge 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of Medea and of Circe and of Calypeo and of Helen and 
of Rebekah and the Queen of Sheba.” 

Such a test, we suspect, would be fatal to the claims 
of the chicf cooks at Delmonico’s in New York and 
Parker’s and Young’s in Boston. 

Ho adds, ‘Cooking means carefulness and inventive- 
ness and watchfulncas and williigness and readiness of 
appliance, and the economy of our great grandmothers 
and the science of modern chemistry. It means much 
tasting and little wasting. It means English thorough- 
ness, French art, Arabian hospitality and much more.” 

‘We are afraid no applicants for the situation of a 
cook could be found, if such qualifications were de- 
manded. Fancy Bridget undergoing an examination in 
mythology and chemistry ! 





Speciai Offer. 

To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per frec from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 





A HINDOO’S TACT. 

“How many goats did your father leave you?” asked 
a Hindoo Rajah of an Englishman. Tho peculiar agri- 
cultural form of the question carried the Englishman 
to the Old Testament days, when the value of a man’s 
inheritance was estimated by the flocks and herds be- 
queathed to him. This same Rajah proved to be a cour- 
teous gentleman whose manners and tact would not suf- 
fer by a comparison with the European standard. 


One afterncon, the Rajah called at the Englishman’s 
tent. While they were conversing, the servants laid 
the table for dinner. Knowing that his gucst’s caste 
prohibited him from eating with the white foreigner, 
yetunveiling to seem lacking in hospitality, the host 
asked,— 

eden and will you join me at dinner?” 

“I will with pleasurc,” answered the Rajab, to the 
Engilehman’s astonishment; ‘‘but what about to-mor 
row?” 

“I would be glad to see you to-morréw at my table,” 
the Englishman said. 

“What about the day after that, and ali the days 
which follow?” 





The Englishman replied that he should move forward |- 


on his journey on that day, but the Rajah would always 
be welcomed. 

“Ah!” he said, with a smile, ‘that will not be suffi- 
cient for me. If I eat with you to-day, I shall be out- 
casted, and my own family ‘will have nothing more to 
do with me. Then I will have to become your dail 
guest for tho rest of my life, and perhups the day will 
come when you, wearled with ray company, will say, 
‘The door is closed,’ and-I will be left to starve.” 

Could a cultured European, used to the best society, 
have shown more courteous tact? Avviding a direct 
refusal of his host's invitation, the Rajah compelled the 
Englishman to excuse bim from violating bis caste. 


—+>—_—_—_ 


REFUSED. 

Only the uninitiated know how attractive are editors 
of periodicals and managers of theatres. Ambitious 
writers seck their presence. One brings a poem, an- 
other a serial, while a third offers a manuscript play. 
Ench one is eager and thinks his offering superior. It 
ia to avoid these persistent applicants that editors and 
managera endeavor to keep themselves secluded. If 
they were accessible to overy caller, they would have 
no time for their legitimate work. That must be done, 
or the pot will cease boiling. Few of those denied ac- 
cess to a busy man reflect that there are but twelve 
working hours to a day. 


Sometimes a pushing author succeeds by his assur- 
ance in intruding himself, instead of sending in his 
manuscript, and allowing it to he examined at the edl- 
tor’s or the manager’s Ieieure. Then, poseibly, he may 
be snubbed, for editors and managers are human, and 
bgt busy. 

ligton, a famous manager of London, was haunted 
by a foreign count, who had written a batch of pinys. 
As the count could not get into the manager's room, for 
that was guarded, he dogged his steps. Onc day, mect- 
ing Elliston face to face, he thrust out his bundle of 
plays and insisted that the manager should read them. 

“Sir,” answered Elliston, annoyed at the man’s im- 
portunity, “I have not time to read them. Good-day.” 

“Stop, sa,” shouted the angry foreigner, putting hia. 
self directly in front of the manager; “atop, ea; do you 
know that I'am a count?” 

“Possibly, sir; but you must remember that you are 
no accouné here, more than any other man.”” 


+9 


THE OLD-FASHIONED DOCTOR. 

‘There were three great men in the old-fashioned New 
England village; the parson, the doctor and the Squire. 
The doctor was almost as much respected as the minis- 
ter, and bis words were even more heeded. Generally 
be was a maticr-of-fact man, and gifted with good sense. 
When he made up his mind to doa thing, he did it. 
Patients knew this and usually submitted to his advice 
or orders without fussing or argument. An incident 
which bappened years ago sets forth this brusque de- 
cisiveness of some of the old-iashioned New England 
doctors: 


One cold night in winter, a village doctor was called 
from his warm bed to attend aman who lived several 
miles away and was suffcring from the toothache. 
Grumbling at the messenger for not coming by day- 
light, he started for the patient's house. 

‘On arriving, he jerked out his forceps and turnkey, 
and holding a lighted candle before the sufferer’s face, 
id gruffly,— 
how me the tooth.” 

“Do you think you can take It out, doctor?” asked 
the patient, Pointing out the troublesome grinder, and 
ee closing his mouth as the instrument flashed in the 
light. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, short as ple-crust. 

“And will it hurt much?” 

“Yes. Open your mouth,” replied the grim doctor, 
inserting the turnkey between the lips to hasten the pa- 











“tlent’s obedience. 


‘The turnkey was fitted on the tooth, and just as the 
doctor was ‘avout to give the decisive wrench, the pa- 
tient, jerking back his head, exclalmed,— 

“O ‘doctor, I never can! I never can have it out! 
Tt will kill mo!” 

“Well, alr, you shall have it out!” sald the doctor. 
“Do you think I am coming out of a warm bed this 
cold night, all the way up here, to be thwarted in this 
way? Open your mouth and have it quictly, or I'll 
make you.” 

‘With a sigh of defeat, the nervous man leaned back, 
opened his mouth, and ina twinkling the tooth was 
held up before his moistened eyes. 


ge 


“Hotz on dar,” said a colored man, hailing an ac- 
quaintance. ‘Does yer cross de street cbery, e yer 
sees me ter keep frum payin’ dat bill?” “No, I doesnt.” 
“What furden?” *Tcrkcep from bein’ axed fur it.” 
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“Puzzle 
My first Is in carry, but not in lift, 
My second in means, but not in shift, 
My third in country, but not in town, 
My fourth In purple, but not in brown, 
My fifth in power, but not in might, 
My sixth in vision, but not in sight, 
My seventh in trouble, but not in woe, 
My eighth in progress, but not In go, 
My ninth in riches, but not in wealth, 
My tenth 4s in death, and also in health, 
My eleventh in covet, but not in get, 
My twelfth in storm, and also in wet, 
My thirteenth in idea, and also In notion, 
My fourteenth in shower, and also in ocean, 
My last in country, and also tn faction, 
My whole is the famous CARPENTER ACTION. 
See Mr. E. P. Carpenter's announcement on page 424, 
BRUNSWICK 2 poriered form. | Deliciors, eoonomical, 
SOUPS, thing. “Dep, ie Wereadtrees Ke 


THE “DOVER EGG BEATER” 


Is the only article in the wide world that is Warranted 
to DELIGHT the Purchaser, For 5) cents one is 


sent by mail, post; . 
‘DOVER Brame NG CO., Bost Ms., U.S. A. 




















BOOKS ON 
BUILDING. 


For !ustrated catalogue address 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
19 Broapway, - New York. 


HOLIDAY EXHIBITION FOR CHILDREN. 


“CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE.” 


Music by Dr. G. F. Root; Humorous Dialogue in 
verse, by H. Battorwort. Can be gotten up in two 

Send for specimen copy to JOHN CHURCH & 
ncinnat!, Ohio. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
(Mention this paper.) 


A RARE BUSINESS INVESTMENT. 
$20, WILL buy the one-fifth inter- 


est ina National Bank doing a 

good business. ‘This interest 

controls the management of the bank, and entitles the 
owner to the office of President or Cusiiler. Address 
SAY, care of Youth's Companion, Boston, Mas 


In a few Hours. 


: Asiuple, practical treatise 
OOK TOR TING cesses core 
ie comeproficient withoutany 








lous knowledge. 


I. LOBE, Balto., Md. 


SS eae ala ed 


AS Illustrated Book, containing a series 
of 150 Brilliant Experiments sent free for 2 stamps. 
Chemical Cabinets with 27 and 37 pieces: ofappare- 
tus and chemicals for performing 50 to 100 Beautiful Ex- 
periments, sent free for 30 and 60cents. All kinds of 

Y. 


Price, 50 Cents, MM. 









shemicals'and Apparatus on hand. 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 9 Eleventh 8t., Brooklyn, 


GARFIELD’ Favorite Portrait, 





from a Negative by 

Bierstadt, Artist, of 
New York, of which Gen. Garfir Id ordered over 2000 for 
personal use. His last order was for 100 just before his 
Sssassination. Size 16x21, $1. by mall. | Superior te 


the finest steel te. 1e le want a standard 

Portrait’ AGENTS WANTED to ecll Garield’s 

Favorite, also his Life b: 

Rey. Dr.Draper.o 
Ss 


B. TREAT, 797 Biwi 









CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
BY MAIL. 


FROM’ 
MAINE TO OALIFORNIA. 





From Every STATE AND TERRITORY orders are 

now being daily received for . 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
‘This is a large country, and there are a great many boys 
and girls who livein it, anda grent many read the Com- 
PANION every week. By examining this little map with 
8 magnifying glass, you will see how many take the Com- 
PANION in each State and Territory. 

NOW WE ADVISE 
all these boys and girls (and thcir parents), who are in 
the habit of sending to us for their annual supply of 
CARISTMAS GIFTS, to make up their selections and 
forward their orders to us as soon as possible. 


THE PREMIUM LIST, 
which we sent you ttro weeks ago, contains a list of over 
one thousand useful and desirable articles from 
which to select. 

By ordering early you will be sure to get your 
goods promptly. 

We call especial attention to the COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE described on page 397 of the 
PREMIUM LIST. 

Read about the won- 
derful offer. It will ex- 
plain how we are able j 
to offer oursubscrib- 
ere a magnificent $45 
Sewing Machinc for $25. 
Order early if you wish 
one in season for 
Christmas. On 
receipt ofa stamp {* 
we will send you 
the Illustrated In- 
struction Book and full particulars of this machine, 

7 DO NOT FORGET 
the Ruby Magic Lantern described on page 995 of the 
Premium List. Also, the Companion Organ, on 
page 401; the Waterbury Watch, on page 396; the 
Rare Embroidery offer, on page 38; Telescope 
and Microscope, page 990. Jn fact if youexpect to 
make Christmas Presents, it will pay you tocare- 
fully examine the enfire List. 

Remember the Scroll Saws, Tool Chests aud other 
useful tools described on pages 387 and 388 of the List, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 













’ 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Directions for meusuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application vy mail. Wreees 

for mending sent with each suit, 

Be, POOLDB & Co., 

< 54 & 56 Duane Street, New York, 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 





It contatns the full history of his noble and eventful life 
and dastardly assassination. Surgical treatment, death, 
funcral obscquies, cic. The best chance of your Ife to 
minke money. Beware of “eatchpenny” imitations, This 
4s the only authentic and fully {llustrated life of our 
Martyred President. Fine steel portraits. Extraterms 
iv Agents. Circulars free. 

Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR OUR 
GRAND ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES. 


Band and Orchestral Instruments, Music Boxes, 
Accordeons, Concertinas, Violins, Banjos, Gul- 
tars. Strings aud Trimmings for ail Instruments 
<Iiniported directly from the manufacturers in 
Eurupe. To bands about forming” DON'T FAIL 
to send for our Band Catalogue before purchas- 
ing outfit, Address 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
3% COURT §T., Boston. 
A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOOK 
FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


By L. 0. His latest 
EMERSON. and BEST! 


SPECIMEN CUPY MAILED FOR 7 CENTS. 
TRULY AN IDEAL BOOK. TRY IT. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


AMERICAN CLUB 












fastening and best skate made, Ev 

Prices—Blucd top, 3 _Nichled, 

Polished, $8.00 per pair, ‘rhe Acme Club, $4.00, $5.00 aud 
00, Barney & Berry's “Automatic,” $3.00; All-Clamp, 

$3.50, Skates m..lled upon receipt of price, by mention- 

ing this puper.” Descriptive list of skates and holiday 

goods free: A. (i SPALDING & BRO'S, Sole Western 
gents, 108 Madison 8t., Chicago, Il, 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
ket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold bv first-class dealers, 


PATENT READY WOUND ROBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 


/ a 



















50 to 100, White and Black, 
2 ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
WOUND, and improve the le 

and strength of sea 





Sample t 
I 


MERRIC 
23 & 26 'T 
Phila 


thestnut § 
Boston. 











If ‘you want to buy 
. Clothing for Men orBsys 
Beither ready-made ormade 
toorder, do not fail to 
send for our Catalogue | 


Fee CoN TT a 
: CLOTHING HOUSE AMERICA \ 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


‘Ten Pounds of our New Crop Teas, Black,Green, 
or Mixed, sent by express, charges paid on receipt of 
96.00, 

A Beautiful Oil Chromo, Size 20x24, 
of our lamented President, 


CARFIELD, 


‘Will be matled with every $8.00 order. 

Now is your time to enjoy a cup of good Tea at 
almost half-price, and a perfect likeness in ofl of our 
martyred President, or Get up Clubs among your 
friends. On $20 orders we deduct 15 per cent. off, pay all 
express charges and enclose the chromo, one for every 
five pounds. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


(P. 0. Box 289) 81and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 













SEWING. 


HAND OR MACHINE 





10 SCRAP PICTURES, 100 Transfer Pietures, 
Gem Chromos and 10 orem pat Cards fo! 
fen de. otamps, H. E. SLAYTON, Montpeller, Vt," + + 
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For the Companion. 


YOUR BIRTHDAY. 
A score of birthdays since, I promised you 

















A birthday sonnet at no distant time, 
And litte thought L, twenty years would chime 
Upon Lite’s clock, before my word came true. 
Q pse a nobler strain is due 
' we current of my common rhyme, 
worth, dear friend, my thought would elimb, 
ore of birthdays E Fev i 





isk was casie 
And only ny 
In dainty pl 
That now In wom: 

The penalty 


5 | 

One for any lon: 

Born in the May, a 

A happy star 

And 
zl 


rT owhen first assumed, 

ce allured my pralse, 

s fit Tor budding days, 

N's Hobler worth have bloomed! 
Wo sonnets due; 

default, and one for you! 




























VIS gone. 
arth withdrawn, 
a 








A 
with cach more nigh 
abode! 





deem your birth 
That shines on the! 





AppY for the love 
turn, here—and above! 
Wa. C, RICHARDS, 


bas 








For the Companton, 
THE OTHER SHORE. 

There is probably no more dramatic or sugges- 
tive sight in the world than that which is offered 
almost daily on the wharves of our Atlantic sea- 
port cities, at the landing of steamers loaded with 
emigrants. 

The eager crowd of adventurers from every 
y in the world hurry on shore, casting wist- 
ful, hopeful glances around. 

Here at last is the unknown world to which 
they have looked for S, out of poverty, op- 
ion and degradation. Here is anew future 
for them and their children, 

It is a curious study to note the preparations 
which these poor creatures have made for their 
new life. Some of them evidently have informed 
themselves accurately as to the climate, oc cupa- 
tions, customs and needs of this country, and 
come prepared at every point to take their place 
as helpful members of society. They huve brought 
nothing but tools which they can use. Th 'y have 
done their best to gain the health, skill and knowl- 
edge which will ensure happiness here. 

Others come cumbered with worthless belong- 
ings of their past lives—clothes which they can- 
not wear, tools which are of no use in th 
try. And still others come because th 
sent, knowing aud caring nothing for their new 
home: ‘d, unclean and vicious, soon 
to find their proper place in our almshouses and 
prisons. 

Something in the aspeet of this strange crowd, 
grouped upon the whart in the early morning 
light, reminds us of that ve e which every liv- 
ing man or woman must make some day to an 
unknown land, wherein lies the future for all of 
us. 

We have no map of that country ; no history. 
Not a single traveller of all the millions that have 
crossed to its coasts has ever returned to bring us 
tidings. 

But wedo know, as certainly as the sun shines on 
us, that the light will rise upon a. y when we 
shall be called to cross over the dark sea to that 
farther shore. We do know, too, what things 
we must take with us to secure happiness yonder ; 
eleanliness of mind and heart; the strength drawn 
froin steady trust in God; the health which comes 
from noble affections and unselfish living while we 
are here. 

Knowing this, why do we cling frantically even 
up to our last moment here to the poor garments, 
the worthless chattels, the tools which serve us 
Nothing in that far-off country, and which we know 
we shall be forced to leave upon this hither shore ? 
Or why should we choose to go like pauper emi- 
grants, filthy, diseased and vicions, to that land 
where a noble company of all ages wait for us? 

It is the time now for us to choose how we shall 
go; soon it will be altogcther too late. 
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THE RAILWAY READING-ROOM. 

“They,” said Sir Edward Coke, the great light 
of the common law, speaking of corporations, 
“they cannot commit treason, nor be outlawed 
nor ‘communicated, for they hate no souls.” 
One great corporation, the New York Central Rail- 
road, seems by its care for the spiritual and intel- 
lectual interests of its employees to contradict this 
dictum of Coke’s, It has established, and partly 
supports, a Ratlway Reading-Room in New York 
City, whose privileges are gratuitously offered to 
all the employees who care to enjoy them. 

The room, which will scat four hundred persons, 
is located in the large basement of the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. It is’ clearly lighted, thoroughly 
warmed and well ventilated. ‘The walls are hung 
with choice engravings, paintings, suggestive mot- 
toes and other ornaments, which aid in giving it a 
home-like appearance. 

Jn the several nooks and corners arc arran; 
checker and chess tables for the amusement of 
the members. Instruction and intellectual recrea- 
tion are provided for by a large number of for- 
eign and domestic magazines and papers and a 
well-selected circulating library. 

On 4 platform stands a desk, an organ and a 
































_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


piano, Every Sunday afternoon religious ser- 
vices are held in the room, 

Once a month, the men and their families are 
provided with a free social entertainment, such as 
a concert, a lecture, or an exhibition of legerde- 
main and ventriloquism. Strawberry and ice- 

festivals oceur during the summer, and 
ksxiving, Christinas and New Year's are also 
observed. “Home talent” has been so 
y used that entertainments in which 
railroad men were the sole performers have given 
the best satistaction, 

The Reading-Room is also a general post-office, 
and pen, ink and paper are gratuitously furnished 
those who wish to write. ‘The purpose of the 
Railroad Corporation is to make it an attractive 
resort, which their employees will seek when off 
duty. 

























——- +o. 
RATTLESNAKES. 

A correspondent writes us: “To those who have 
never lived where people are obliged to be con- 
stantly on their guard against, rattlesnakes, a few 
particulars as to their habits may be of interest. 
The house of the writer is built upon a sandy knoll 
ly pears; a situation said to 
attractions for these snakes. Whether that 
is true or not, the dwellers in the house have 
seen a good many of these uncomfortable neigh- 
bors, and have sent imany a rattle to Eastern 
friends to remind them of one of the pleasures of 
pioneer lite.” Of the rattlesnake the writer says: 


The kind found on the Colorado plains is mot- 
tled and ofa grayish tint—so nearly the color of 
the eactus and the grass (which never takes on a 
vivid green) thata person might pass very near 
one and not see it, did it not sound its warning 
rattlh 

The sound of the rattle reminds me of theangry 
buzzing of a bee imprisoned in a hollyhock flower, 
only it is not so continuous. 

It ix not safe in this region to go into a garden 
and put one’s hand carelessly among the plants to 
gather 7) or beans, or to ‘pull potato vines, for 
under just such plants his snakeship delights to 
take a nap on sultry da 

No child too young to look out for these in- 
truders can be allowed to play away from the 
door, 

The reptiles creep into cel 
and a general watchtnines: 
The harvester must keep a shi 
deadly enemy, When st: of wheat are re- 
moved it is no uncommon thing to find snakes 
under them, or to hear the sharp deriant rattle as 
a bunch of grain is tossed on the load. The feel- 
ings of the man upon the rack on which the un- 

or has been landed, can be imagii 
ny Comes too near, the rattle: 
attle and hurry for the nearest prairic- 
hole, unless it is actyally molested; then it 
will fight. 

In August the bite of this snake is said to be 
more poisonous than at any other time of the 
Then they are blinded by the shedding of 
skins, and as they cannot sce, they strike at 
sound they hear. ‘This makes them unusu- 
ally dangerous, 

I have seen the head of a rattlesnake completely 
severed from its body, repeatedly jump an ine 
from the ground, at the same time thrusting its 
fa from the widely opening mouth. 

By many persons it is thought that these ser- 
pents dislike water and are not found in low 
places. ‘They are more numerous on high, dry 
and, but they are found on river bottoms. For 
some reason the meadow rattlesnakes are much 
snacious than the others. 

y is the most common remedy for the 
bite of ul tlesnake. Tt must be taken at once 
and. in ient quantities. A gentleman who 
has trayelled over these plains for twenty years 
told me be never knew a snake-bite to cause death 
where whiskey was imincdiately drauk. 

One fatal case caused by delay he related: a 
Mexican in his employ had been ‘in the habit of 
cutting off snakes" head with a knife without first 
stunning the snakes. Te did this once too often, 
and received a bite in his hand. 

Strange to say, he did not tell of it until he be- 
gan to fcel very ill, two hours afterwards. His 
party were crossing the plains, and the only place 
where they could hope to get help was at a sol- 
diers’ fort six niles away. 

Before the whiskey could be procured the man 
was too far gone to be benefited and soon died, 
apparently suilcring great agony. 
+++ 

A WEDDING IN THE WILDS. 

A humorist in search of incidents could find 
them at some of the weddings in far-away, newly- 
settled districts. He would seen motley-dressed 
crowd, so odd as to be original, but good-natured 
and full of fun. A rude but gencrous hospitality 
would put him at home, and if he improved his 
opportunitics, both his note and sketch-book 
would be full of amusing materials. Some forty 
years ago, a gentleman visiting a clergyman in 
New Hampshire was invited to accompany his 
host to a wedding in the Northern wilds. It was 
at the large unfurnished house of a settler who, 
having just moved into it froma log cabin, pro- 
posed to make his daughter's wedding a house- 
warming. A large room, unfurnished save with 
benches and pine table, was filled with men and 
women. On the table stood two tallow candles, 
each fixed in a potato. Four other candles were 
fixed by stecl forks to the wall, in front of which 
stood the bridal pair. They stood bolt upright; 
the minister rose and so did the guests. 

After a brief prayer, the minister asked for the 
certificate that the marriage had been publicly 
published. The groom fumbled in several k- 
ets and then remembering that it was in his hat 
up stairs, went off to bring it. The bride stood 
alone, unembarrassed, and not a whisper was 
heard from the standing crowd. 

The certificate, crumpled and soiled, was handed 
to the minister, and he began the ceremony. 


“You will take the woman by the right hand,” 
he said, in a low voice. 


The bridegroom stood unmoved, whistling to 


himself in an undertone, which tho stillness made 
audible, 



















































rs and under boards, 




















































































The minister repeated the words. 


The groom’s 
hand stirred not; 


the bride looked down and 








gled; and from the corner came the host's 
ice 

“You must speak louder, parson; he’s deaf!” 

The parson raised his v ‘Lhe groom obeyed ; 
the marriage-service was spoken; the twain were 
Pronounced “husband and wite,” and the minister 
sat down. But the wedded pair stood fixed in 
their places and the guests remained standing. 

Evidently something more was expected. The 
grew nervous, tearing he had omitted an 
essential part of the ceremon 

“Parson, she’s waiting { 
claimed the host. 

In a moment the solemn stillness was broken. 
The parson kissed the bride and the bride k: 
the parson. And then followed the general os 
latory performance, the sound whereof seemed 
like the irregular firing of raw recruits on a mus- 
ter-field. 

Then all sat down to a supper of beef, pork, 
turkeys, chickens, baked beans, brown bread and 
Indian pudding. In the centre of the table, upon 
a board supported by corn-cob legs, stood the bri- 
dal-cake. 

It was iced with maple. 
squares, triangles, and di: 
Around it, in concentri 
tards and pumpkin pies. 

Ample justice was done to the profuse hospital. 
ity, while gaicty, good-humor and broad 5 
showed that all were enjoying the unrestrained 
festival. 
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you to kiss her!” ex- 









ugar, and figured with 
nonds of parched corn, 
circles, were baked cus- 
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For the Companton. 


LAST DAYS OF FALL. 


Like some bright sunset, so the suinmer dies, 

The colors slowly fadiig into gra 
Or like the light that falls In dying ¢yes, 

Or the last smile that death shall Beat away, 
Beauty lies dying—where the river flows, 

And by the brook’s brown cdge a vacant Nght 
Lives in the bosom of the lone pri 

And sheds faint fri ice On the frost 

‘hi sare hea Love and Time 
s for Wantonness fn summer 
The cricket erles his ditty o'er and 0} 

The night-owl echoes from some forest EAP. 
The whip-poor-will has wandered from his nest 

Jn the dark elm, and comes not at the hour 
Whe th has dropped lo rest. 
reathing ofeach dew-fed Hower, 
vering 
e thy shadow with t time glide 
Forth from thy dwelling with the silent dead, 

By that lone shore where rolls the mighty thde 
Tlisten to the ‘gull as he moans, 

Reposeless, riding o'er thy stormy grave, 
And In the mourafil numbers of his tone, 

And in the ceaseless wailing of the wave, 
seem to hear the dirge of dying years, 

suring our sorrows from the shore of Time, 

Closing around our little gricfs and fears, 

In measures of immeasurable rhyme. 

















Issed night. 
10 more 
De 
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THE LONE, DYING MINER. 

The pathos of a gold-hunter’s life Is not so often acen 
asits humor. But there is a pathetic side, and occa. 
sionally itis brought to light, and then it {6 seen how 
dark the shadows are which fall upon those secking 
gold in far-off mountains. A party of miners started 
on atour to the land which rises in a gradual ascent 
until it kisses the clouds in the majestic peaks of Holy 
Cro: 


At the head of one of the gulchee, half hidden by a 
tlgantic accumulation of bowlders, Knitted together by 
the roots of the pine trees that found sustenance be- 
tween them, was a litle cabin. 

It was reached by a half obliterated trail and ap- 
enred to be deserted, ‘The party were surpriecd and 
half frightened, when upon pushing open the door, they 

saw the prostrate form of a man extended on the rude 
bunk. 

At firat they thought he was dead, but as they ap- 
proached the bunk, they saw from the motion of the 
chest that life still li |. ‘The body was that of a 
man about forty, parti disrobed, and the '* closed, 

On his breast, tightly clutched in one of his hands, 
was a tiny Catholic praycr-book, stamped ou the back 
with a gold cross, and well worn. 

‘They endeavored to restore the man to consciousness. 
Ina few minutes he beg ned that 
he had been working xome claims about a quarter of a 
mile below the cabin, and had caught a severe cold. It 
had grown upon him’ unt at, he was barely able 
to be about, and his lungs ne Very sore. 

In this condition he had ventured to visit the proper 
ty down the gulch, and was there taken very sick. It 
was only with the utmost difficulty and after an hour 
of painful exertion that he reached his cabin and crawled 
into his bunk. 

Realizing that the great destroyer was at hand, he 
had manvged to get hix prayer-book down from a shelf 
at the opposite aide of the room, and resolved to die 
with a supplication to God on his lips. The cabin was 
far from any neighbors, and he gave up all hope of see- 
ing human faces again. 

His name was Charles Henderson, and his home was 
at Cincinnati. 

Ax he spoke, the poor fellow grew weaker and weak- 
er. When night came, it was a corpse that the men 
tenderly straightened on the clumsy bunk. In the 
morning they buried him close at hand, in the sunniest, 
brightest spot that they could find, and marked his 
name on a rude board at the head.—Leadrille Chroni- 


cle. 
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COURTESIFS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tt may not have occurred to all our readers that care 
and grace in letter-writing are a part of politeness, and 
that neglect in this particular is ehabby treatment of 
thore to whom they write. A sufferer from carelers- 
ness has the following to say in the Christian Intelli- 
gencer of certain points in epistolary politencss: 


Letter-writing forms an important part of life in these 
days. Is it out of the way to suggcat one or two cour. 
tesics which ought to accompany it among well-bred 
people? For example, a lady who wrote to us the 
other day, a lady whose engagements ate numerour, 
and her time very precious, said: “I do wish people 
would tcrite their namen and yeridences legibly ; it 
would save me eo much trouble.” 

The use of pale, faded ink, or of penell, in writing a 
note which must be read by eyes which are, it may be, 
lired by much reading of manuscript, is not courteous. 

Long neglect in acknowledging a letter or answering 
it, walling for weeksand months before a word is youch- 
safed, is not courteous. Neither is it right to write in 
an exacting and over-critical or fault-finding spirit to a 
friend. 

President Raymond of Varaar College was noted in 
his family for his moderation and homely wisdom. 
One day his sister, who thought she had reason to be 
annoyed with an acquaintance, wrote her an indignant 
epistle, which she sent by one of her children to her 
brother, that he might give her his opinion before she 
sentitaway. The child came back directly, saying,— 

“Uncle ohn has read this, and he says as you have 

robably freed your mind by writing it, you would 
Better throw It into the fre." 

Good counsel that for all who write letters in tran- 
sient moods of irritation and anger, which will pass in 
reflective hours. 

Letters of personal bueiness, requiringa reply, should 
invariably be accompanied by a stamp to pay the re- 
turn postage. This eliould never be forgotten. One 
stamp in itself fe little, but the principle involves hon- 
esty. And there are people whore postage forma a ee- 
rious item in their annual expenditure, and who should 
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not be taxed to pay postage unduly on others’ account, 
‘This courtesy is imperative. 

Finally, every letter should bear ita writer's full name, 

be plainly addressed, and carefully dated. 
= ee ae 
JOHN ADAMS' CHIVALEY. 

War gives opportunity for chivalric feclings to show 
themselves. During the Civil War, such an opportuni- 
ty caine to two classmates of Harvard University, one 
from the Svuth, the other from the North. Each was 
leading from opposite directions a troop of cavalry, 
‘They met, recognized ench other, halted their troops, 
two or three hundred feet apart, lifted their caps, salut- 
ed, and wheeling one to the right and the other to the 
left, parted without exchanging a shot. During the 
Revolution, an opportunity came once to Jobn Adams 
for manifesting his knightly spirit. 





He had been sent by Congress along with Dr. Frank- 
lin and Seward Rutiedge, to meet Lord Howe, who 
thought the dispute between the two nations might be 
compromised. 

Ou arriving at the spot designated, they found Lord 
Howe's barge ready to convey them’ to Staten Island, 
where the interview wax to take place. An otteer 
stcpped ashore, saying that he way to remain eubject to 
their orders, as hostage f ir eafe return. 

“This is childish; we want no such pledge," anid the 
impulsive, knightly Adama. Franklin aod’ Rutledge 

sscnted, and the oflicer was ordered to get intu the 

ge and accompany them to bis superior, As they 
anded they met Lord Howe, who, secing his officer 
with the Aincricans, cried ov 

“Gentlemen, you pay me a very high compliment, 
and you may depend upon it 1 will cousider it the moat 
sacred of things.” 

Tt was at thix interview that Adams, on Lord Howe 
asking the committee if they would lay aside their off 
cial rank and talk as private individuals, exclaimed, 
with fils usual impetuost 

“Your lordship may 
yon please. 
inyself for a 
would be ares 
Britivh subject. 
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‘onsider me in what light 
Indeed, T should be willing to consider 
few moments in any character which 
ible to your lordship, except that of a 









Se Ee hee 
THREE BEARS. 

A Kentucky woman gained the reputation of'a smart 
hunter, and made thirty-four doliars in money in a very 
short time, while she was getting dinner the other day. 
She isa farmer's wife, and the Wytheville Enterprise 
says, was frying meat for dinner at her house, situated 
hear a mountain range In a rather wild and sequestered 
place. 





Her husband was at work some distance from the 
house. ‘The savory’ odor of the bacon was acented by 
a couple of young bears that were ranging on the prem- 
ines, und enticed them to follow the direction from 
which it came. 

‘They kept the ecent until it drew them into the 
houxe. ‘The lady captured the strange visitors, und her 
knowledge of be Jed her to think that these young 
ones had st d from their parent, who would scon 
follow their trail and hunt thei u; 

Her judgment: was correct, for kt wae but a few mo- 
mente before the old she-bear came in sight—an enor 
mous black bruin, of a kind which, as many of our 
readers know, will fight to the death for their young. 

‘The woman drew forth from ite rack the old, trusty, 
mountuin rifle, and fastening the door, made a loop-huie 
of the window and waited the approach of her bear 
ship. Bhe did not wait loug and fired, the ball tuking 
effect, but not proving fatal. ‘The report of the ritle 
brought her husband from hia work, who, coming nenr 
the house, was chased several hundred | yards by the 
bear, which then gave up the pursuit and’ returned in 
quest of her young. 

The plucky backwoodeman's wife had in the mean 
time rel led the rifle, and with the second whut the 
old she-bear was killed. The cubs, we are told, sold 
at Independence, the county scat of Grayson, for twe 
t dollars, and the skin of the bear, Which was vei 
brought the sum of cight dollure at the same 


——_+er___ 
A DISGUSTED DOG. 

A reporter of the San Francisco Chronicle giver thie 
incident of a recent raid on the opium-smoking dene io 
that city, as it was told him by a policeman in the 
searching party. 


One of the officers had with him a little rat-terric 
which made itself useful in ecenting out drunken fe 
lows in the hallways. ‘The den waa approached, admit. 
tance was refused, the door was broken open und one 
Jone and indignant Chinaman was found inside. 

“Seek them out, Kcotehy,” said the officer to his dog. 
The dog dived under the bunk, snuffed all about the 
Place, and came back to his master with tail dragging. 

The officer had euch confidence in his dog that he 
gave up the scarch and went away. Afterwards I 
learned the sequel from a white man who was under 
the bunk all the time. 

He told me that the dog came under the bunk. snuffid 
him, ran its cold nose into his face and went back with: 
outa single bark. The dog, by-the-way, always barked 
when he discovered a drunkard or tramp. 

Now, the question with me is whether the dog was 
stupefied by the fumes of the opium, or so disgusted 
with the smoker that he did not give the alarm. 


oe Ee se are 
HONORABLE. 

That kind of honor which insists on paying a debt 
that one is no longer obliged to pay is rare enough in 
this world to make examples of it worth telling. The 
Boston Journal relates the tollowing : 


One of the banks of thie city, in 1837, held a note 
against a firm, endorsed by a Boston firm, both of which 
firms failed in the great panic of that year. The note 
was considered by the bank 6 a dead loss. Not long 
since, this bank was visited by a representative of one 
of the indorsers of this note, Who presented a written 
statement of the whole transaction, which the bank, 
upon examining its booke, found to be correct: and, 
what is more important, this Boston gentleman. pre. 
sented a check from the indorser to the amount of 
$12,300, which covered the note, both principal and 
interest. He insisted that the bank, though it had no 
legal claim, should accept the eame In payment of the 
note which had been due and unpaid for forty-four 


years, 
———_+e,—___ 
SHAMED BY A JAPANESE. 
Christians newly converted from heathenism some. 


times act in a way to rebuke those who should know 
more of the truth than they do: 


A Scotchman, living in Japan, went out to buy a 
sereen. The merchant told him to come next day, for, 
as it was Sunday, he could not sell them, being a Chris. 
tian. 

The Beotchman eaid: “I felt as though I had seen a 
ghost. I felt so insignificant and so cheap that all I 
could do was to slip out of hie shop and start for 
home.” 

Another Japancse Christian, about to sell some arti- 
cles, asked the customer, as he was about to pay for 
them. 

“Have you noticed this defect, and this, and this?” 

The purchaser had not observed the defects, and de- 
cided not to take the articles. 


——_+er____ 


Ir the doctor orders bark, hns not the patient a right 
to growl? 
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For the Companion. 
OUTSIDE MY WINDOW. 
Five little pigeons perched up on the barn roof, 
Watching the corn in the hen-yard below; 
Close round the corner the white cat is hiding, 
Hoping to catch them if down they should go. 

All of # sudden I open my window— 

With a whizz and a burr the pigeons are gone, 

Pussy darts off round the house in a twinkling, 

And the little white chickens cat up all the corn. 
ee) ae ea 
For the Companton. 
DIXIE. 

We were going over to Grandpa Pell’s one 
morning last June. We means Jobnny and I. 
Johnny is my brother ; he is nine years old, and 1 
am seven. We were going across the pasture be- 
cause it is nearer. That was how we happened 
to find Dixie. 

T heard him first; a little soft “Que-cet, que- 
ect!” somewhere in the grass. Johnny said it 
was a cricket or a snake; but I knew it wasn’t a 
cricket noise, and snakes hiss. We looked all 
round. Pretty soon it sounded again. ‘‘Che-ee, 
que-ect,” only I can’t spell a noise just like it. 
Johnny jumped. He had almost stepped right on 
awee little bird. It was a brown color, with 
brown and white on its breast and red on its 
head. 

Johnny said he guessed it was a “pecker- 
wood.” He almost always says things wrong 
side before. I took the soft little bunch upand 
cuddled it my inhands. It couldn’t fly a mite, 
nor even hop. 

Then we looked to find where it came from, 
but we couldn't sec any nest anywhere; so we 
never knew how Dixie got there in the grass 
alonc. Papa said some crucl boy must have stol- 
en the nest and dropped one of the little birds. 

We didn’t goto grandpa’s. We just turned 
around and ran home. 

Mamma said he was a woodpecker. She gave 
us a basket, and we made a nest of soft wool and 
put him in it. Oh, he was so cunning! His eyes 
were like little black beads, and he winked them 
very fast. 

Tt wasn’t long before he opened his month. He 
did have the biggest mouth; it looked big enough 
to put himself right in. 

Mamma said he was hungry, and we must get 
some bugs and worms to feed him. So Johnny 
took an empty mustard-box, and went up to the 
sheep pasture, and pulled some bark off the fence- 
rails and got a lot of little white worms. Ugh! 
but Johnny had just as lief as not. He picks 
angle-worms right up in his fingers to go fishing 
with! 

When he came back, Dixie had his mouth open, 
and Johnny popped one of those horrid worms in, 
and another and another. Dixie just shut his 
mouth before it was open again. 

Mamma said we mustn't feed him too mach at a 
time, if we didn’t want to kill him. 

I wanted to name him “Daisy,” and Johnny, 
“Wildfire,” because, he said, his head was red as 
fire, and Ine would have been wild if he’d lived in 
the woods. But papa said Dixie was prettiest; 
so we called him that. 

In a day or two he could hop all over his bas- 
ket, and before a week he could fly around the 
room. 

One day, when the window was open, he flew 
out. I was sure he was gone, and I began to cry. 
But what do you guess? Johnny was coming in 
through the yard, and Dixic lighted or his head 
and rode back into the house. Wasn’t he a dear? 
We all clapped, mamma and all. 

After that he went just where he wanted to. 

Ina little while we didn't have to pick worms 
for him; Jolnny dug off the bark with an old 
case-knife and Dixie picked for himself. 

He would run up and down the big cherry-tree 
by the door, tipping his head and pecking—tap! 
tap! tap! Johnny said he was knocking to see if 
there were any bugs at home. 

When Dixie got to be quite an old bird, he 
wouldn’t sleep in his basket. He perched up over 
the shed window at night, and every morning he 
would come to the kitchen door and rap, rap, un- 
til mamma let him in. 

He used to ride on papa’s shoulder and mine 
and Johnny’s, and snuggle his head up against 
our faces just as loving as a bird could. But he 
didn’t like everybody ; he didn’t like Caleb Briggs. 

Caleb was papa’s hired boy. He had red hair 
and freckles, but that wasn’t the reason Dixie 
didn’t like him. It was because Caleb plagued 
him. 
Caleb would hoot like an owl to scare him; 
and hold out a nice fat worm until Dixie could 
almost reach it, and then snatch it away. 

So one day, when Caleb was picking up pota- 
toes in the field, Dixie flew down on his back. 
“Quir-eep! quir-eep!” he went; and he took hold 
of Caleb’s hair with his bill, and twitched as hard 
as ever he could. 

The digger-men laughed, and Caleb got hopping 





mad. He tried to catch Dixie, but he couldn't. 
Dixie was too smart. ‘ 

He pulled Caleb's hair after that every chance. 

Papa said when cold weather began to come, 
Dixie would go away; but he didn’t. Then mam- 
ma said he must have a cage; she couldn’t let 
him go flying about the house all winter. 

But he never had any cage; poor Dixie! 

One morning, Johnny was out in the shed cut- 
ting up some salt pork for fish-bait, and Dixie 
snatched up a piece and ate it. 

Pretty soon he began to go sideways, and twitch 
his head. Then he tumbled over and kicked and 
quivered; and then lay very still. Johnny told 
me this. 

Caleb was wheeling wood into the shed. 

“That's a dead bird,” he said; and Johnny says 
he laughed. 











For the Companion. 
THE FIDDLER. 
Sometimes if you listen—listen 
When the sunlight fades to gray, 
You will hear a strange musician 
At the quiet close ny 5 
Hear a strange and quaint musician 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 
He bears a curious fiddle 
On his coat of shiny black, 





And draws the bow ss the string 
In crevice and in crack; 

‘Till the sun climbs up the mountain 
And floods the earth with light, 

‘You will hear this strange musician 
Playing—playing all the night! 








Johnny screeched, and mamma and I ran out to 
see what the matter was. Oh dear! and I cried, 
and Johnny cried, and mamma almost cried her- 
self. 

She said we might have a funeral, and she gave 
us a pretty box with embossed pictures on to 


bury Dixic in. I made a sweet little wreath of 


myrtle and two tea-rose buds to put round him. 
‘We buried him in the garden under a lilac-bush, 
our poor little Dixie. Johnny and I crieda good 
deal, if Johnny is nine years old; but we had an 
elegant funeral. And papa has made us a little 
head-stone. This is what it says: 
DIx1z. 
Died of Salt Pork, on the 3rd 
Of October, In the 
Fifth month of 
Hie age. 


Apa CARLETON. 





Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 
Sometimes underneath the floor, 
He plays the same shrill music,— 
Plays the same tune o’er and o’er; 
And sometimes in the pasture, 
Beneath a cold gray stone, 
He tightens up the sinews, 
And fiddles all alone! 


It may be, in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom; 
If you wish to sce the player, 
8ofily follow up the sound, 
And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling outa merry round! 
Henny Riper Dorr. 





For the Companion. 
HOW HAL WAS SINGED. 
More than thirty years ago there were two little 


brothers named Joe and Hal. There was a large 
shed-chamber full of all manner of old rubbish, 
where they used to play, and they found there one 
day a couple of rusty old flint-lock muskets. 

Who ever saw a boy that could let a gun alone? 

They played with those guns by the hour to- 
gether, and because they had nothing else to load 
them with, they broke corn-cohs into small pieces, 
and filled the guns completely full, ramming them 
in as tight as they could with the rusty old ram- 
rods. 

One day when their father was gone to mill, 
Hal climbed up to an upper shelf in the shed, 
looking for fish-hooks, and he found there his fa- 
ther’s can of blasting-powder, put up there to be 
out of the boys’ reach. Hal knew what it was 
very well, for he had seen his father use it to blast 
rocks. 

“Hurrah, Joe!” he called, “I’ve found some- 
thing now!” and when he climbed down one dirty 
hand was full of the powder. 

Up into the chamber they rushed, and made for 
the guns. 

“Now we can fire em off !” chuckled Hal, and 
he filled the powder-pan on one of them full, pok- 
ing in as much as he could through the little hole 
in the barrel, but the powder was so coarse he 
could not get in much, and it was very lucky for 
him and Joe both that he could not. 





Then he snapped and snapped the lock to make 
the gun go off, but there was no flint in the lock, 
and it would not go at all. 

“TI know how to fix it,” he said, so he stole 
slyly down into the kitchen and got a match, his 
mother, busy at work in the pantry, never secing 
him. 

Up into the chamber again, where he stood the 
gun against the wall, then lighted the match, and 
stooped down to touch it to the powder. 

Well, the gun didn’t go off, nor burst, there was 
not powder enough inside, so the two little boys 
were not killed; but the powder flashed in the 
pan, fizz! puff! right into Hal’s face, singeing his 
eyebrows and eyelashes close. 

That ended tho gunning, and Hal crept down 
stairs, crying, to his mother. 

When his father came home and saw the red 
streak across Hal’s face, still smarting from the 
burn, he said he guessed Hal was punished enough 
for stealing the powder. M. C. W. B. 


+e 


A little four-year-old girl did not obey when her 
mamma first called her. So her mamma spoke 
again, rather sharply. Then she came in, and 
said, “Mamma, I’ve been very kind to you to-day, 
and I don’t want you to speak so large to me.” 


“I know where the dark goes when morning 
comes,” said little Clare. “It goes down cellar; 
it’s dark there all day.” 





(NUTS_TO 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
Fase vee 46 = 
i igeitce nfasPos * 
eee . 
. * 
. . 


te 
The stare read in order nume a devotional season 
Inning in November. 

3-Worda : 1, Au animal of Peru, from the wool 

of which a well-known kind of cloth is made. 2, An 

intimate associate. 3, A fragrant garden flower. 4, An 

artificial cap of hair. 5, In mythology, the drink of the 
gods. 6, A wind instrument of music. 


4 2. 
A FAMOUS BIRTHDAY. 


The tenth of November is famous as having been 

the birthday of at Icast four noted men :— 
iL 

The 3, 2, 8 is a kind of tray used by brick . 
The 6, 4, 6 4s an abbreviated term fur a near relative. 
The 1,7 Is 9 personal pronoun. The whole is wor 
sbipped by his followers as a great prophet. 

I. 

The 3, 11,2, 7, lis a kingdom. The 5, 6 isa personal 
pronoun. The 9, 12, 8,4, 10 is a verified fact. The 
whole was a great reformer. 

Wd. 

The 12, 1, 10, 3, 11, 15 fs fashionable. The 7, 6, 8, 4y 
5is a wood of emall extent. The 14, 13, 2, Visto eultl- 
vate. The whole was a poct of England. . 

Iv. 

The 8, 9, 13, 4, Lisa commander. The 2, 7, 11, 12 is 
wealthy. ‘he 17, 3, 14, 15, 10 is streamicts. ‘The 6, 16, 
5isacolor. The whole was a poct of Germany. 


3. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In tempest, not in hail; 
In thunder, not in gale} 
In dwelling, not in room; 
In husband, not in groom ; 
In ocean, not in main; 

« In shower, not in rain; 
In atom, not in wee; 
In coffee, not in tea; 
In nephew, not in c 
In taming, not in wild; _ 
In elbow, not in wri 
In harvest, not in grist; 
In pasture, not fn field; 
In halberd, not in shield; 
In robber, not in steal; 
In tires, not in wheel; 
In yonder, not in here 
The answer now ix very clear, 
Events quite noted, two you'll find; 
The first Americans will bear in mind; 
The second, that is jotted down, 



























Caused joy unto the English crown. oc. D. 
4, 
CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
1, Hosts. — 1, Aspecimen. 
2) Life. 2) Parts of n church. 
3, Unfolded. 3, Intent lookers. 
4, Dress. 4, Brought up. 
5, Sluggards. 5, Comic plays. 
6, A vocalist. 6, Hidden. 


The third and fourth lines of the words whoee defini- 
tions are given in the first column will give the names. 
of two celebrated authors who died this month; while 
those of the second will give the namer of a musician 
aad a President who were boru during the same month. 
5. CYRIL DEANE. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


1, Ananimal; a Southern constellation; to entangle. 

2, The egg of a small ins: ct; wrath; a bevernge. 

3, A man's nickname; a unit; a gull. 

Reverse the base words of the squares, and, placed in 
order, they will give the name by which the eleventh of 
November is known. 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
The 1, 2is a common abbreviation. 
woman's nickname. The 
of the East. The 2, 3, 4, 
to take to pasture at a 


The 1,2, 3is x 
. 41s holy men, of eages 
a word In law, 1 c 
n sum. The 3, 4, 5, 6 is 
the main point ofa question. The 4,5 is a verb. ‘The 
7, 8,918 asmall animal. The 7.8,9, 10 is degree. ‘The 
8,9isa preposition, The 8,9, 10 iz the goddess of re- 
venge. ‘The 1,2, 3,4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10 isa person clothed 
with power as'a public civil officer. 



















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A 
ELL 
BALLAD 
PRESENT 
DICTATION 
FRANCI SCANS 
FONTAINEBLEAU 
PROCRASTINATION 
REPREHENSIBLENESS 
4. She never found fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right, and yet men at her side 
Siew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole 
own 
‘The children were gladder that pulled at her gown, 
My Kate. 


Mrs. Browning's “My Kate.” Guy Fawkes, An Eng- 
lish Conapirator, Yorkshire, London, Gunpowder Plot, 
Parlinment House, Letter, Lord Monteagle. 


3. Itis underbrush. (Under brush.) 





2. ARISTOCRACY 
BLES SEDNES 8S 
CALCULATION 
DISSIPATION 
ENCROACHING 
FURTOUSNESS 
@ENERALSUIP 
HABERDASHER 
INTERCLUDED 
JAUNTINGCAR 
KINESTPaTtTny 
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papers are held responsible untilarrearages are pald, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtli's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


















For the Companion. 
REVACCINATION. 


There are seasons, occurring at intervals, in which 
certain discascs strongly tend to spread widely from 
their starting-points; or to break out in numerous cases 
with no appreciable conncction. 

Little is known that explains this epidemical tendency. 
‘The most expert observer cannot forecast such a sea- 
son; nor, when it comes, detect any special cause for it. 

About fifty years ago the influenza swept from east 
to west across the globe, swooping down upon a city 
almost with the suddenness of a whirlwind; but no one 
knew why it then came, or knows now why it has not 
made its appearance since. 

There remarks hold true even of small-pox, though 
cach case Is but the direct extension of the discase from 
aprevious case. It may exist for years in a community 
without causing serious apprehension, when, suddenly, 
it may put on virulence, people showing @ special sus- 
ceptibility to it, and the most vigilant precautions not 
being able to prevent its spread. 

In Boston for twenty-five years ending {n 1835 there 
was a trifle over one death from it a year; but in 1839- 
40 there were one huudred and seventy-five; in 1850-00 
there were three hundred and cighteen; in 1872-3 
there were one thousand and forty; but the next year 
only two. In 1872 the deaths (seven hundred and 
thirty-cight) were nearly one-tenth (9.11) of the deaths 
from all causes. It raged at the same time in London. 

During the epidemic of 1872-3, the great majority of 
the deaths occurred under the fifth year «fage, and be- 
tween twenty and thigty. The explanation fs that vac- 
cination is compulsory only during school years, and 
expends its protecting force in from five to ten years. 

The large number between twenty and thirty were of 
those In whom vaccination had not been renewed. La- 
ter the susceptibility is greatly diminished. 

It is feared that another epidemical period 1s ap- 
proaching, All young people beyond school-age should 
be revaccinated. 





—~+_——_ 
VERBOSITY. 


‘Young newspaper reporters and writers usually have 
‘ good deal of “‘overflow”—some of them so much that 
they secm to think the main object of writing is to fill 
up space. They make a paragraph out of a squib, and 
& page out of an item. The Now Haven Register thus 
caricatures one green hand : 


Young Fitzlamode has Just entered journalistic life, 
and is going to “cut a ewath.” He belleves in putting 
in a good deal of “color” in his items and prides hi 
self on his work. He sharpened a couple of pencils at 
both ends this morning and began : 

“We regret to Inform our readers that the estimable 
Miss Jones, of Jonesboro, daughter of Congressman 
Jones, and granddaughter of the well-known founder of 
the village of Jonesboro, has met with a fearful soci 

lent. 

“As she was driving along the boulevard, at the speed 
of the wind, the horse, a half-brother of Maud §8., and 
full sister of St. Julien, became suddenly startled by the 
uprising of a covy of partridges, which are unusitally 
numerous in that section this season, and promise a 
great deal of fun for the sportsmen when the law Is off— 
and as they circled, the frightened steed tore down the 
avenue like mad until sto) by the gallant hand of 
Officer 73 of the Ninth Wai 

“Her injuries were a contusion of the ankle which did 
not amount to a fracture, and the unfortunate girl was 
carried home to her grief-stricken parents and sympa- 
thizing friends.” 


The city editor at this 
and glancing it over rapi 
remarking, “Fitzy, you 
haven't you? You've given all your fancy painted. 
Good boy! But remember, this department is the do- 
main of fact.” He then scribbled: 

“The daughter of Congressman Jones was run away 
with by a spirited horse on the avenue yesterday after- 
noon. Injuries nominal 


—— 
MISTAKES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Some people profess to have skill in detecting charac- 
ter by reading faces. They claim that physiognomy is a 
more certajn science than phrenology. But their blun- 
ders are as numerous and striking as their successes. 
Daniel Webster once went on a fishing excursion, and 
took stage to help him over a part of the way. He 
was the only passenger, and a highwayman bad been 
Dusy on the road a few days before. When the stage 
arrived at the place where Mr. Webster was to stop, 
the driver told him he bad been in a tremor the whole 
ride, thinking that the lone passenger was the dreaded 
highwayman. 


Mr. Leslic, an American palnter of nome distinction, 
‘was appointed 1 member of an important committee In 















joint was anxious for “copy,” 
ly, crumpled it in, bis hand, 
ave piled up the words, 
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first mecting, looking at the faces of his asnociates, who 
were unknown to him, he wondered that such a stupid 
set should have recelved such an important appoint 


ment. 
Being a painter, he prided himself on his skill in 
reading faces. His pride, however, had a fall. When 


his associates began to talk, be was struck with the 
wiadom and force of their remarks. To bls chagrin, bo 
found that he had been disparaging Mr. Lyell, Bir Da- 
vid Brewster, and scveral others of the most eminent 
scientific men in the kingdom. 


—_+——. 


WHAT SHE THOUGHT. 

Gen. Grant was once pronounced ‘no gentleman,” 
by a maiden lady. The declaration was made during 
the battle of Spottsylvania, under circumstances which 
are detalled by a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times, who recently visited the battlefield and says 
that he visited the McCool house. It was here that the 
fight raged with deadlicst fury. 


At the time of the battle the dwelling was occupied 
by Farmer McCool, bachelor, with his two maiden sis- 
ters. When the fight grew hot and deafening, the family 
went into the cellar, and there Miss Millle, sitting by 
the side of her sick sister, wrote the following note: 


“GRANT, GENERAL, 81R: I desire that you stop this 
nasty fighting. There isa sick lady in the house, 
MitprEp McCoo..” 


A trembling courier in the person of a black boy suc- 
ceeded in delivering the note within the Union lines, 
but strangely in Miss Millic’s estimation the battle was 
allowed to continue. 

“And would you belleve it!” Miss Millie was wont 
to exclaim in chats with her neighbors many a year 
thereafter, “and would you really belleve it! the 
kee general wasn’t gentleman enough to grant a lady's 
request.” 

“Shame! sbame!” would come in chorus, and Miss 
Millle’s ancient rocking chair would stand atill from the 
very amazement of the good woman between its arms. 
And to this day Gen. Grant is held up by Miss Millie's 
friends ns a person who is “‘no gentleman.” 

One morniug, two days afterwards, {t was so quiet 
that the occupants of the cellar concluded that the 
storm had swept over, and Farmer McCool cautiously 
thrust his head up from below. 

‘A Union soldier who saw the head grabbed it, and 
the old man ducked down, leaving bis wig in possession 
of the laughing sharpshooters. 


—_+_—_ 


SAVAGE. 

The raccoon is not an animal that attacks human be- 
ings; and the following case is @ singular exception. 
But whether attacking or defending himself, the ‘*coon” 
is by no means an agreeable beast to fight with—as we 
once bad occasion to know. A Georgia paper, the Ber- 
rien County News, says little Henry Cooper, while 
fishing in the Alapaha River a few days ago, had his 
attention attracted by a noisc, and on looking around 
him, eaw a large coon approaching bim stealthily with 
his ears turned back. 


Before the boy had time to consider the situation, the 
coon sprang at him and seized him by the leg, and be- 
gan biting and squalling ata terrible rate. 

"The boy was being badly hurt as well as frightened, 
and set up a tremendous squall bimsclf, at the same tlme 
making all the resistance possible against bis unwel- 
come visitor. He first seized the intruder with his hand, 
whereupon the coon bit him severely in the arm. 

The fight was kept up some little time, during which 
the coon bit the boy’s arms, hands and legs alternately 
wil tha.boy’s antler. who happayed to ke about ore 
hundred yards from the interesting xeene, arrived. 

The arixlous mother, in order to relieve the boy, 
seized the coon with her hands, whereupon he fastencd 
his teeth in her wrist and for a little while the conteat 
was lively between the three. 

The desperate coon in the meantime seized upon the 
doy’s arm again, Whereupon the mother took from the 
boy's pocket his knife, and after fatally wounding the 
coon he still held on firmly, and not until };is throat 
was cut did be rclax his hold. 
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ITS REPLY. 

Some persons, very “advanced” in their notions, say 
that the Bible is an obsulete book, too old-fashioned 
for the present age. The New York Tribune is not so 
far “advanced.” The following are copies of a letter 
sent to that paper not very long ago, and the Tridun: 
reply: 

“Tam a young man just commencing business, and 
have some young men in my employ. How can I man- 
age to prevent insubordination on the one hand and to 
make an affirmative succcss as an employer on the 
other hand? Are there any books that will help me? 


What are some of the best books for a young business 
man?” 





‘The following pertinent suggestions were given inthe 
answer: 

“The beat single treatise is the New Testament; 
next to this is the Book of Proverbs of Solomon. The 
best businces man we have ever known memorized the 
at twenty-two—carrying the 
y's ten-cent edition in at 
pocket, and committing a half-dozen verses daily ; and 
when he became an employer gave a copy of the book 
to every employee, with a friendly inscription com. 
mending it as an admirable business guide.” 


gee 
TO BIDDY. 

Postmasters are familiar with the eccentricities of ig- 

norant persons, who write vague directions on letters 


and then trust them to the omniscience of the post 
office clerk. 


A traveller, 







assing through Ataleybridge, a factory 
village, near Manchester, England, saw among the un- 
claimed letters placed in the post-office window, one 
with » New Orleans post-mark and the following ad- 

ress: 

“To Biddy O'Shaughnessy. My wife works at some 
Factory in some Bridge close upon Manchester in Great 
Britaln—England—ples tell Biddy to call for it.” 


qe 
GO AND GET IT. 

An officer of the Union army relates that upon one 
occasion after a charge upon tho enemy's works, a 
flerce encounter and a fall-back for reinforcement, a 
bright young Irish soldier was found to have a Con. 
federate flag captured from the foe. Approaching him 
he aaid: 

“Pll send that to the rear as one of our trophies; 
give me the fing.” 

“Bure, I'll not give it ye,” said Pat; “if ye are want- 
ing one, there’s plinty av ’°em behind that ridge over 


deytnt where I got this; sure ye can go and get one 
for yeraelf.” 


= —4>3 


Tux proprietor of a Louisville bone-factory announces 
that persons Icaving their bones with him can have 
them ground at short notice. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD once said, “I feel a profound- 
er reverence for a boy than a man.’ I never met a rag- 
ged boy on the street without feeling that I owe him a 
salute, forI know not what possibilities may be but- 


the Londcn Exhibition In the Crystal Palace. At the | toned up under his shabby coat.” 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVE EXHAUSTION, 

Lam altogether pleased with the properties of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in nerve exbaustivn and dyspep- 
sia. A.N. Krovt, M. D. 

Van Wert, 0. (Com: 
eg 
Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 

HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining Bur- 

nett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best. [Com. 


ae ge 
Halford Sauce, the great relish of the world for 
family use, Beware of spurious imitations. 


[Com 


‘Wherever there is a Post-office, clothing can be safely 
sent by registered mail, and however remote your resi- 
dence you need not hesitate to write us for samples of 
Men's and Boys’ clothing. State what colors and fabrics 
are preferred, what style of coat the Gentleman wants 
and mention the Boys’ ages. We send with samples 
easy directions for ordering, and a single trial will satie- 
fy you of the economy and convenience of our service. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
487 Broadway, New York. 


a CHEAPEST AND BEST !- 
PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE | 


- Coaly Prenimasfar Clubs! 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS !! 








te A SUPPLEMENT will be given in ev umber for 
188, containing a full-size patiern for a lady's or child's 
dress. These patierns are worth more, alone, than the 
subscription price. a3 - 

PE’ MINS MAGAZINE ts the best and cheapest of the 
lady's Looks. It gives morc for the money and com- 
bines greater merits than any other. In short it has the 
BEST STEEL ENGKAVINGS, 

BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 


BEST DRESS PATTERNS, 


BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST MUSIC, Etc., Etc. 
Its immense circulation and long established reputa- 


tion enables its proprietor to distance all competition, 
In 1882, it will contain a brilliant succession of 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


The stories, novelets, &€., in “ Peterson” are admitted 
to be the best published, A/I the most popular female 
writers contribute to it, In 1&2 about 100 original stories 
will be given, aud In addition SIX COPYRIGHT NOVEL- 
ETa, by Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Jano G. 
Austin, &c., dc. ‘the 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES 


In“ Peterson” are ahead of all others. These plates are 
engraved on steel, TWICK THE USUAL 812K, and are un- 
Ualled for beauty. They will be superbly colored. Also, 
fouschold, Cookery, and other receipts; articies on 
ArtEmbreldery, Flower Culture, House Decoration — 
in short. everything Interesting to the ladics. 


‘Terms (Always in Advance), $2.00 = Year. 
t@~ UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS.48 


With a_costly_ steel, engraving, 
2 Oopies for $3.50 (“Husa ! Dos? WAKE Tite” offs 
8 












4.60) handsome PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM 
for getting up the Club, 


With an extra copy of the Maga- 
4 Oopl a for 88.50 dine Mr la. asa premium to the 
8 9.00 person getting up the Club, 


With both an extra copy of the 
i Y for 182, and the lar 
5 Copies for 88.00 | Sesmongraving cr PHOTOGRAEA 
7 10.507 Atpum fo the person getting up 
the Club. 
For Larger Olubs Still Greater Inducements. 


Address, id, 
Pompe CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


306 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 ens sent gratis, if written for, to get up 
clte with 


ene Liquid Pearl 


is _an essential favorite with 


U Ladies of the Stage, Opera 

LI Q and Concert Room. Ladics 
of Fashion pronounce it 

P EA RL* xe PLUS ULTRA. 
Send for Testimonials, 


Fed by all druggists. 50 Cents per bottle. Beware of 
mitACHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pati 


An entirely new manner of ornamenting (equal to hand-painting,) 
SILK, LINEN, COTTON and other FABRICS 
SUITABLE FOR DECORATING 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, P 
CATALOGUE 
60c, and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will 
ADDRESS receipt of amount, 
‘A 
PALM & FECHTELER, |"as'secusese” (NEW YORK. 








WIT 


QUICK MAILS 


FAST EXPRESS 


You can Purchase 


Dry Goods 


BY LETTER 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. Ass 
‘With as much satisfaction as if you were personally 


present. 
TO-DAY 


Our orders come from every town and city in the United 
States,—the result of a long and careful study of the 
multitudinous wants of every class, and the persistent 
and energetic application of all our knowledge of the 
business. 

We keep everything aud sell everything in the Dry 
Goods Ine, and deal in nothing but sound and reliable 


goods. 
One order always brings a second. 
Bend for our descriptive 


CATALOGUE. 
It will cost you nothing, and you will see that money 
can be saved. 
EXAMINE 
Our Goods. We send samples when requested. 
ORDER 


‘What you want, and become convinced that you have 
found the true and most convenient way to do your 


morris THIS WEEK 


We make special mention of a beautiful assortment of 
colors in 


DRESS FLANNELS, 
S4inches wide, at 
1.25, 


Steam sponged, which adds greatly to the value of the 
material. 


BONNET BLACK SILKS, 


Duchesse line, one of the best and most reliable makes 
in the world, at 


$1.26, $1.50, $1.76, $2, $2.60 & $3 


per yard; prices which are usually charged for inferior 
grades. 
Samples mailed free when requested. 


RDAN, MARSH &CO., 


‘Washington and Avon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 









x 








PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 






928 Broadway, New York. 
Best Corsets in the World! 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfal- 
neas and Elegance of forni, and being niade in various 
styles and lengths are adapied to all. Physicians 
recommend them. They are not soli by merchants. 
Exclusive territory given. Hes make this 
profitable aud permanent busincss. Price $1.50, 
and upwards. Orders by mail promptly filled. Send for 
cireulars and terms to ageuts, to 
MADAME GRISWOLD & CO. 

Or to General Agents: 923 Broadway, N. ¥y 

‘Madame K. A. GRIswoLp, 3? Winter St., Boston, Ma; 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State St., Chicago, 
BY Wray & Co. Fredonia, New 
H. F, Kino & Co., 614 Main 8t., 

































‘ansas City, Mo. 
BG Naess ummer and winters samples tree, 
‘National Copying Co., 300 W. Maison St., Chicago. 


The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this dell- 
cious tollet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the bairand 
to the skin, is very remark- 
able. 





COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet 





jented November 19h, 187%, . 








in Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, eto. 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


be sent of 
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For the Companion Supplement, 
THE FOUR MAONIOCOLS. 
By William Black. 

In Five Cuarrens. — CuapTer II. 


Altered Circumstances. 

Even with this big steamer coming right down 
nthe, Rob MacNicol did not lose his head. He 
knew that his two brothers and his cousin Neil 
conld swim like water-rats; and as for himself, 
though he would have given a goo ideal to get rid 
of his boots, he did not fear being able to get 
ashore. . 

But there was no time to think. ‘Jump clear 
of the beat!” he shouted to his companions. 

The next aecond came the dreadful crash. The 
frail old boat seemed to be pressed onwards and 
downwards, as if the steamer had run right over 
her. Then Rob found himself in the water, and 
very deep in the water, too. 

The next thing he perceived was a great green- 
ish-white thing over his head; and as he knew 
that that was the hull of the steamer, he struck 
away from it with all the strength ot his disposal. 
He remembered afterwards experiencing a sort of 
hatred of that shining green thing, and thinking it 
looked hideous and dangerous, like a shark. 

However, the next moment he rose to the sur- 
face, blew the water out of his mouth, and looked 
around. 

There was a life-buoy within a vard of him, and 
the people on the steamer were calling to hin to 
lay hold of it; but he had never touched one of 
these things, and he preferred to trust to himseli, 
heavy as he felt his boots to he. 

It was the others he was looking after. cil, he 
perceived, was already off tor the shore, swimming 
hand over hand, as if a sword-fish were after him. 
Nicol was being hauled up the side of the stcainer 
at the end of a rope, just as he had been hauled up 
from the Eilean-na-Rona dungeon; and _ bis 
brother Duncan had seized hold of the helm that 
had been cast loose when the boat went down. 

Satisfied that every one was safe, Rob himself 
struck out for the side of the steamer, and was 
speedily hauled on board, presently finding him- 
self on deck w: ith his two dripping ¢7mpanions. | 

+ ‘he strange thigg. was thet hisggtlcr was 10° 
where to b€ seen, and even the captain looked 
round aqt'asked where John MacNicol was. At 
the Ame moment a woman, all trembling, came 
foward and asked the mate if they had got the 
man ont. 

“What man ?” said he. 

She said she had been standing by the paddle- 
box, and that one of the sailors, the moment the 
accident had occurred, had opened the gangway 
and jumped into the water, no doubt with the in- 
tention of rescuing the boys. She had not seen 
him come up again, for just as he went down the 
steamer backed. 

At this news there was some little consterna- 
tion. The mate called aloud for John MacNicol; 
there was no answer. He ran to the other side of 
the steamer; nothing was visible on the smooth 
water. They searched everywhere, and the boat 
that had been lowered was pulled about, but the 
search was in vain. 

The woman’s story was the only explanation of 
this strange disappearance; but the sailors sus- 
pected more than they dared to suggest to the be- 
wildered lads. They suspected that old MacNicol 
had dropped into the water just before the paddles 
bad made their first backward revolution, and 
that in coming to the surtace he had been struck 
by one of the floats. They said nothing of this, 
however; and as the search proved to be quite 
useless, the Glenara steamed slowly onward to 
the quay. 

It was not until the next afternoon that they re- 
covered the body of old MacNicol; and from cer- 
tain appearances on the corpse, it was clear that 
he had been struck down by the paddles in his ef- 
fort to reach and help his sous. 

That was a sad evening fur Rob MacNicol. It 
was his first introduction to the cruel tacts of life. 
And amid his sorrow for the loss of one who, ina 
sort of rough and reticent way, kad been very kind 
and even affectionate to him, Rob was vaguely 
aware that on himself now rested the responsibil- 
ity for the upbringing of his two brothers and his 
cousin. 

He sat up late that night, long after the others 
were aslcep, thinking of what he should do. In 
the midst of this silence the door was quietly 
opened, and Daft Sandy came into the small room. 

“What do ye want at this time o’ night?” said 
Rob angrily, for he had been startled. 

The old, bent, half-witted man looked cautious- 
ly at the hed, in which Neil lay fast asleep. 

“Whisht, Rob, my man,” he said in a whisper; 
“1 waited till every one in Erisaig was asleep. 
Ay, ay! it’s a bad day this day for ye. And 
what are ye going to do now, Roh? Ye’ll be tak- 
Ing to the fishing ?” 

“Oh, ny; I'll be taking to the fishing!” said 
Rob bitterly, fo d been having his dreams 
Glad) And had turne s them witd ovigh, “OF 














course I'll be taking to the fishing!’ And maybe 
ye'll tell ime where I ain to get £40 to buy a boat, 
and where lam to get £30 to buy nets? Maybe 
ye'll tell me that, Sandy ?” 

“The bank” —— 

“What does the bank ken about me? They 
would as soon think of throwing the money into 
Loch Scrone.” 

“But ye ken, Roh, Coll Macdougall would give 
yea share in his bout for £12.” 

“Twelve pounds! Man, ye're just daft, Sandy. 


Where am I to get £12?” 
“Well, well, Rob,” said the old man, coming 





nearer, and speaking still more mysteriously, “lis-' 
ten to what I tell ye. Some day or other ye’ll be 
taking to the fishing; and when that day comes 1 
will put something in your way. 

“Ay, ay; the fishermen about Erisaig dinna 
know everything; come to me, Rob, my man, and 
T'll tell ye something about the herring. Ye area 
good lad, Rob; many’s the herring I've got from 
ye when I wouldna go near the shore tor they 
mischievous bairns; and when once ye have a 
boat and nets o’ your oval will tell ve romcthing. 
Daft Sandy is no so daft, maybe. Have ye ony 
tobacco, Rob ?” 

Rob said he had ne tobacco; and making sure 
that Daft Sandy had come to him with a puck of 
nonsense merely as an excuse to borrow money 
for tobacco, he bundled hiin out of the house and 
went to bed. 

Rob was anxious that his brothers and cousin, | 
and himself, should present a respectable 
appearance at the funeral; and in these 
humble preparations nearly all their 
small savings were swallowed up. The 
funcral expenses were paid by the Steam- 
boat Company. Then after the funeral 
the few people who were present departed 
to their own homes, no donbt imagining 
that.the MacNicol boys would be able to 
live as hitherto they had lived—that is 
anyhow. 

But there was a kindly man called 
Jamieson, who kept the grocery shop, 
and he called Rob in as the boys passed 
home. 

“Rob,” said he, “tye maun be doing 
something now. There’s a cousin of 
mine has a whiskey-shop in the Salt- 
market in Glasgow, and I could get ye 
a place there.” 

Rob’s very gorge rose at the notion of 
his having to serve in a whiskcy-shop in 
Glasgow. That would be to abandon all 
the proud ambitions of his life. Never- 
theless, he had been thinking seriously 
about the duty he owed to these lads, 
his companions, who were now depend- 
ent on him. So be swallowed his pride 
and said,— 

“How much would he give me?” 

“TI think I could get him togive yc four 
shillings a week. That would keep ye 
very well.” 

“Keep me?” said Rob. “Ay, but 
what's to become o’ Duncan and Neil 
and Nicol ?” 

“They must shift for themselves,” the 
grocer answered. 

“That winna do,” said Rob, and he left the shop. 

He overtook his companions and asked them to 
go along to some rocks overlooking the harbor. 
They sat down there—the harbor below them with 
all its picturesque boats, and magses of drying 
nets and what not. 

“Neil,” said Rob to his cousin, we'll have to 
think about things now. There will be no more 
Eilean-na-Rona for us. We have just about as 
much left as will pay the lodgings this week, and 
Nicol must go threc nights a week to the night- 
school. What we get for stripping the nets ‘Il no 
do now.” 

“Ts wi not,” said Neils 


“Mr. Jamieson was offering me a place in Glas- 
gow, but It is not very good, ®nd I think we will 
do better if we keep together. Neil,” said he, “if” 
we had only a net, do ye not think we could trawl 
for cuddies ?” 

And again he said, “Neil, do ye not think we 
could make a net for ourselves out of the old rags 
lying at the shed 7” 

And again he said, “Do ye think that Peter, the 
tailor, would lend us his old boat for a shilling a 
week ?” 

It was clear that Rob had heen carefully consid- 
ering the details of this scheme of co-operation. 
And it was eager- 
ly welcomed, no- 
only by Neil, but. 
also by the broth 
ers Dunean and 
Nicol, who had 
been — frightened 
by the thought of 
Rob going away 
to Glasgow, The 
youngest of all, 
Nicol, boldly de- 
clared that he 
could mend nets 
as well as any 
man in Erisaig. 

No eooner was 
the scheme thor- 
oughly discussed 
than it was deter- 
mined, under 
Rob's direction, 
to set to work at 
once. The wo- 
man who kept 
the lodgings and 
cooked their food 
had intimated to 
them that they 
need be in no 
hurry to pay her 
for a week or 
two until they 
should find some employment; but they had need 
of money, or the equivalent of money, in other 
directions. , 

Might not old Peter, who was a grumbling and 
ill-tempered person, insist on being paid in ad- 
vance? Then, before they could begin to make a 
net out of the torn and rejected pieces lying about 
the shed, they must needs have a ball of twine. 

So Rob bade his brothers and cousin go away 
and get their rude fishing-rods, and betake thejp- 
sel¥es to the rocks atthe mouthof the harbor, and 
see what fish they could get for him during the 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile he himself went along to the shed 
which was uscd as a sort of storage-bouse by some 
of the fishermen; and here he found lying about 
plenty of picces of nct that had been cast aside in 
the process of mending. 

This business of mendiug the nets is the last 








straw on the back of the tired-out fisherman. 
When he has met with an accident to his nets dur- 
ing the night, when he has fouled on some rocks 
in dragging them in, for example, it is a desper- 
ately fatiguing affair to set to work to mend them 
when he gets ashore, dead heat with the labors of 
the morning. 

The fishermen, for what reason I do not know, 
will not entrust this work to their wives; they 
will rather, after having been out all night, keep 
at it themselves, though they drop off to sleep 

7a Cuddies is the familiar name in those parts for 


young salthe. Trawling, again, there means the use 
of an ordinary deine: 





every few minutes. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that often, instead of trying to laboriously 
mend holes here or there, they should cut out a 
large piece of torn net bodily and tack on a fresh 
piece. 

The consequence is, that in a place like Erisaig 
there is generally plenty of netting to be got for 
the asking; which is a good thing for gardeners 
who want to protect currant bushes from the 
blackbirds, aud who will take the trouble to patch 
the pieces together. 

Rob was allowed to pick out a large number of 
pieces that he thought might serve his purpose; 
and these he carried of home. But then came the 
question of floats and sinkers. Sufficient pieces of 
cork to form the floats might in time be got about 
the beach; but the sinkers had all been removed 
from the cast-away netting. 

In this extremity, Rob bethought of rigging up 
a couple of guy-poles, as the salmon-tishers call 
them, one for each end of the small seine he had 
in view ; so that these guy-poles, with a lump of 
lead at the lower end, would keep the net vertical 
while it was being dragged through the water. 

All this took up, the best part of the afternoon; 
for he had to cadge about before he could get a 
couple of stout poles; and he had to bargain with 
the blacksmith for a lump of lead. Then he 
walked along to the point where the other Mac- 
Nicols were busy fishing. 

They had been lucky with their lines and bait. 
On the rocks beside them lay two or three small 
codling, a large flounder, two good-sized lythe, 
and nearly a dozen saithe. Rob got hold of these; 
washed them clean to make them look fresh and 
smart; put a string through their gills, and 
marched off with them to the village. 

He felt no shame in trying to sell fish: was it 
not the whole trade of the village? He walked 
into the grocer's shop. 

“Will ye buy some fish?” said he; “they're 
fresh.” 

The grocer looked at them. 

“What do you want?” 

“A ball of twine.” 

“Let me tell ye this, Rob,” snid the grocer se- 
verely ; “that a lad in your place should be think- 
ing of something else than ficein’ a dragon." # 

“I dinna want to flee any dragon,” said Rob; “I 
want to mend a net.” 

“Oh, that is quite different,” said the grocer; 
and then he added, with a good-natured laugh, 
“Are ye going to be a fisherman, Rob ?” 

“I will see,” Rob said. 

So he had his ball of twine—and a very large 
one it was, Off he set to his, companions: 

“Cone away, boys, I have other work for ye. 
Now, Nicol, my man, ye'll show us what ye can 
do in the mending of nets. Ye havena been tell- 
ing lies ?” 

Well, it took them several days of very hard 
and constant work before’ they rigged up some- 
thing resembling’a: smal seing; and, then Rob af- 
fixed his guy-poles; and. they went. to the grover 
and got from bin a lot of old rope-on the promise 
to give him a few fresh fish w henever they hap- 
pencd to have a good haul. Then Rob pro- 
ceeded to his fateful interview with Peter, the 
tailor. 

Peter was a sour-visaged, gray-headed old 
man, who wore horn-rimmed spectacles. He 
was sitting cross-legged on his bench when 
Rob entered. 

“Peter, will ye lend me your boat >” 

“I will not.” 

“Why will ye no lend me the boat >” 

“Do I want it sunk, as ye sunk that boat 
the other day? Goaway with ye. Ye're an 
idle lot, you MacNicols. Ye'll be drooned 
some day.” 

“We want it for the fishing, Peter,” said 
Rob, who took no notice of the tailor’s ill- 
temper. “I'll give ye a shilling a weck for 
the loan o’t.” 

“A shilling a week!” said Peter, with a 
laugh. “A shilling a week! Where's your 
shilling ?” 

“There,” said Rob, putting it plump down 
on the bench. 

The tailor looked at the shilling; took it 
up, bit it, and put it in his pocket. 

“Very well,” said he; “but mind, if ye 
sink my boat, ye'll have three pounds to 
Pay.” 

Rob went back eager and joyous. Forth- 
with, a thorough inspection of the boat was 
set about by the lads in conjunction; they 
tested the oars; they tested the thole-pins; 
they had a new piece of cork put into the 
bottom. For that evening, when it grew a 
little more towards dusk, they would make 
their first cast with their net. 

Yes; and that evesing when it had quite 
turned to dusk, the people of Erisaig were 
startled with a new proclamation. It was Neil 
MacNicol, standing in front of the cottages, and 
boldly calling forth these words : 

“Ig THERE ANY ONE WANTING CUDDIES ? THERE 
ARE CUDDIES TO BE 80LD AT THE WEST SLIP, FOR 
A SIxpence A HuNDRED!” 








* Fleein’ a dragon—fiying a kite. 
meee ge 





A Lonpon paper says as to the term cornering: 
“We are greatly indebted to our American cous- 
ins for supplying us with terms which express in 
one word the meaniug of half a doen sentences.” 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 
Now gently fulls the fading light, 
The A fi 
While dusky su ng fight 
Of whip-poor-will and quail 
The grain {s bound, the nuts are brown 
On every wooded hill, 


The light {s softened on the down, 
‘And silvered on the rill 


The partridge druins: the plover’s call 
Salutes the sportsman’s car, 
And Just above the water-fall 
The fisher sets his weir. 
The reddened leaves with withered wings 
Sweep lightly to the sod, 
And Autumn walks the land and sings, 
‘With rustling sandals shod. 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 
At Home and Abroad. 


By Carlyle Petersilea. | 


As the taste for the highest order of music is as- 
serting itself throughout the civilized world, it be- 
comes % matter of importance to persons gifted 
with musical talent to take into careful considera- 
tion the following question,— 

“Is it necessary or advisable for Amcricans to 
go abroad for a musical education >" ! 

The writer of this article has reason to believe, | 
from practical experience, and from close observa- | 
tion during a long course of study in Europe, that 
the facilities at the present time for acquiring a 
first-class musical education, are equal, and in 
many respects superior, in this country to those in 
Europe. i 

In order that this statement may not seem pre- 
sumptuous, Ict us for a moment consider a few 
facts. The musical art is represented by the vo- | 
calists, instrumentalists, and composers of all na- | 
tions, and among them American artists hold a 
distinguished position in the front rank, and in 
America the divine art must eventually excel. 

Why not? The best European teachers and art- 
ists come to this country. Many of them make 
it their permanent home. The fresh and increas- 
ing interest in music in this country has attracted 
the eyes of the musical world. No artist of the old | 
world but looks forward to a professional tour of | 
America. It is here the golden harvest of his life | 
is to be reaped. 1 

Some of the best and most enterprising Europe- | 
an teachers and artists establish themselves in our | 
great cities, and imbibing the progressive spirit | 
and energy of our people, put forth greater efforts | 
and gather larger ideas than it wonld have been ; 
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teachers of Music in America. 


cust are the teachers whose valuable services | 
can be had in our Academies of music either 
in private or in class instruction. All that is 
needed on the part of the student {s intelligent 
inquiry and discrimination to ascertain who and 
where these teachers are. 

Unfortunately, many students earnestly seeking 
good instructors are misled by ignorant or design- 
ing advisers and by false appearances. 

It does not of necessity follow that the best 
players or singers are always the best or most suc- 
cessful teachers. The best teachers are those who 
within a reasonable time are able to develop the 
most artistic and correct players or singers. This 
naturally assumes that the learners have equal 
talent or genins. 

There are many students of music that have a 
certain fondness for it and mistake that fondness 
for talent. They never rise above mediocrity. 
There are others who possess wonderful talent, but 
are too indolent to put forth the requisite energy 
to excel as artists, and giving way to that indo- 
lence, forget in the summer-time nearly all they 
have learned during the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson has well said: “There is no 
royal road to music,—charts, patent methods and 
astonishing advertisements, to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. There is no other way to become 
musical than the troublesome one of study. This 
simple fact is one not often thought of by thou- 
sands of young ladies who ‘love music,’ and it is 
this superficiality which lies at the root of many of 
the evils which attend music-teaching in the 
United States to-day. 

“It has given rise to an abundance of patent 
modes of study, which profess to teach the entire 
art and science of inusic, in from five minutes to 
five hours, and whicli leave the too confident pupil 
stranded on a dreary waste of tonic and dominant 
chords.” 

It is this false idea that there is ‘a royal road to 
music” that leads many persons to seck it in Eu- 
rope. It is needless to say they are rudely unde- 
ceived there. However great the advantages, 

however numerous the facilities, however excel- 
lent the teachers there, as elsewhere all the world 
over, it is work, work, work, that makes the artist. 

Our American musicians know this. They have 
worked—worked intelligently and with the energy 
that is characteristic of the race, and to some pur- 
pose. Amongthe natlve American masicians of 
whom we may be justly proud we necd only men- 
tion the names of Dudley Buck, John K. Paine, 
George L. Osgood, A. Clarence Eddy, George E. 
Whiting, Eugene Thayer, Wm. H.. Sherwood, 

‘Wm. Mason, B. J. Lang, C. L. Capen, J.C. D. 
Parker, Charles R. Adams, L. H. Southard and 
Stephen A. Emery. 

Many others are worthy to be mentioned with 









these, and in any eompany, but these serve to show 
the character of the artists America can boast. 
With talent such as this, what necessity to go to 
Europe for musical education or teaching ? 

The European Conservatory system is now firm- 
ly and fully established in America, and has demon- 
strated its superiority by its unqualified and magni- 
ficent success. There is no reason why our music 
schools should not teach as well and as success- 
fully as the European, and there are many reasons 
why they are to be preferred. 

Not alone from America but from the whole 
musical world we draw our teachers. The energy. 
vim, and business qualifications of our directors 
are superior. Our school buildings are the larg- 
est, most convenient, and finest in the world; our 
air pure and healthful, and the distractions, en- 
ticements, and dissipations not so numerous, al- 
luring and ruinous as they are in Europe. 


What Is Requisite in a Music Teacher. 


Another point not to be overlooked in selecting 
teachers and a place of musical education is the 
medium through which instruction is to be im- 
parted. But it is a curious fact that while contem- 
plating musical education, people will ignore every 
quality that constitutes an excellent and success- 
ful teacher, except his capacity to play or sing 
transcendently well. 

Whilst we concede the vast advantage of this— 
the power of example—we must not forget that 
there are some other qualitications equally as in- 
dispensable to the good teaci:er. 

One of these qualifications is the faculty of im- 
parting information which ought to be possessed 





by a teacher. However richly gifted a teacher 
may beas an artist, his talents arc almost uscless 
if they are accompanicd by inadequate power of 
language—that medium of exchange of ideas le- 
tween tutor and pupil. The teacher should he a 
master of that medium—the language that the 
pupil best understands. 

And yet people send their children to Europe to 
learn music through a medium not one word or 
sign of which these children understand. The 
pupil must first learn the language of the tutor, or 
the tutor that of the pupil. 

It is of prime importance that explanations 
which are difficult of comprehension, should be 
made as clear as possible, and with as little loss of 
time as practicable. The medium, or language, 
therefore, in which instruction is given should be 
so clear, graphic, concise, that a pupil will com- 
prehend instructions at once and definitely. 


Musical Taste and Cultivation. 


And the gencral knowledge of music has made 
great strides in America in a very few years. 
This is shown by the wonderful results in the 
department of vocal music that have been at- 
tained. 

It is within the recollection of the writer that the 
only vocal organization in Boston, with the single 
exception of the time-honored Handel and Haydn 
Society, was one composed exclusively of German 
male singers. They came together once every 
week to amuse themselves according to the custom 
of the old country. Their public performances 
were in no respect equal to those of similar clubs 
of to-day, and indeed the German club has been 
so thoroughly thrown in the shade by our native 
clubs, composed exclusively of native singers, in- 
structed by native teachers, that it has retired from 
the field, and is now simply maintaincd for social 
purposes. 

Another striking illustration of our vocal re- 
sources is found in our numerous opera companies 
that have been in the field for several seasons, 
whose performances have, as a rule, been superior 
to those of European companies that have visited 
us within the last few years. 

Now in view of these facts, let us sce in what 
way we can progress faster in the future than we 
have progressed in the past. We know that the 
general system of education, as pursued in our 
schools and colleges, challenges the admiration of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the world, and the only error we are inclined to 
fall into is in attempting to do too much in too 
short a time. 

The education of musical talent should begin in 
early childhood and continue through a succession 
of years until the pupil is independent of tutelage 
and able to study for himself. 

This can easily be done in connection with other 

branches of education, if the school-teacher, in- 
stead of opposing the music-teacher by influencing 
parents to have their children give no attention 
to music until after having finished their school- 
ing, will recognize the fact that a scientific course 
of study in music quickens the perceptive facul- 
Hes as well as the emotions. 
{| It takes so much longer time to become a good 
player than it does to become a good singer, that 
in order to gain technical facility sufficient to be- 
come a virtuoso upon any instrument, the neces- 
sary steps must be taken to secure this result by 
placing a child at an early age under the best pos- 
sible instruction that can be obtained. 





The Abuse of the Piano. 


Now, in regard to the choice of an instrument, 
we know that no musical instrument has received 
such universal attention and study as the piano- 
forte. It has always been the favorite instrument 
of the hest composers—on account of its complete- 
ness and adaptability to all styles of music. 

Properly played it presents almost the varied cf- 
fects of a full orchestra, and can be made service- 
able in a greater number of ways than any other 
instruincnt. 

But for the very reason that it is the most pop- 





ular of all instruments, it is subjected to the most 
abusive treatment at the hands of a majority of 
pianists. 

It is really strange that so few players become 
artistic performers, or have any definite knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a correct and musical 
touch. 

With the development of technical proficiency, 
very many players scem to think that the end of 
all is to attain great rapidity and strength, to the 
utter sacrifice of beauty, clasticity and retinement. 
The importance of a scientitic method in teaching 
the piano cannot be too frequently alluded to. 


Incompetent Teachers. 


In these days, when teachers of the piano can 
be counted by thousands, it is only justice to those 
who have made the instrument the study of their 
lives to protest against the trashy style of so-called 
music that finds its way into almost every house 
in the land, and the ridiculous and presumptuous 
attempts of 50 many persons of both sexes to un- 
dertake to teach music after an expcrience of only 
two or three quarters of tuition, and possibly even 
this limited time may have been spent with an in- 
ferior teacher. 

One exccllent feature of the Conservatory sys- 
tem in Europe, that does not obtain in our coun- 
try, is that no person can enter for less than one 
year, although the course of study necessarily 
covers a mach longer period of time, varying ac- 
cording to the grade of advancement of the can- 
didate. , 

Now let us see, on the contrary, how pupils en- 
ter conservatorics in this country. 

They arrange to take lessons at the cheapest 
class rates from some teacher of distinction, who 
has earned his reputation by his natural talents and 
by long years of patient toil, and after taking only 
one or two terms, advertise themselves as teach- 
ers of his system, and in that way not only per- 
jure themselves, but injure the reputation of the 
instructor. They thus practise a fraud and stab a 
reputation that has cost years of time and toil to 
acquire. This is the course pursued by some peo- 
ple who call themselves conscientious, good peo- 
ple, who would scorn and resent the imputation 
of theft in the common sense of stealing a dollar 
from a man’s pocket. But which is the greater 
theft? “He that filches from me my good name 
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robs me of that which not enriches him, tor 
makes me poor indeed.” 

After stady ing the piano for a while, it is advi- 
able for a student to take up the organ. Much ut 
be music that is played on the.organ is, properl: 
speaking, piano music, and is just as mach ont «1 
place performed on the organ as organ mus 
would be if performed on the piano. Each instrn- 
ment has its own peculiaritics both in point of 
technique and style of music. 





Cultivation and Treatment of the Voice. 


In regard to the cultivation and treatment of 
the voice, there 1s probably more discussion and 
unpleasant feeling than in respect to almost any 
other branch of musical education. There 1s no 
doubt that many voices are badly treated from ig- 
norance on the part of the teacher and indiser. 
tion on that of the pupil. 

Experience in teaching singing is worth every- 
thing, and good common-sense ought always to te 
used. It is hardly possible totreat any two voice. 
in the same manner, therefore the experience ota 
teacher is far more valuable than mere mechanical 
rules. 

The subject of Harmony is beginning to attract 
special attention among studeuts of music, and 
every teacher who is interested in the progress of 
music, and in the ultimate success of his pupils, 
should insist upon giving them a thorough under. 
standing of the laws of Harmony. 

The study of the voice, or of any instrument, 
should go hand in hand with the study of Har. 
mony. For ordinary practical purposes it is net 
absolutely necessary for the musical student to :v 
through a long course of counterpoint, canon and 
fugue writing, although it is to be strongly ree- 
ommended when time and means permit; but for 
any teacher of music to be ignorant of the forma- 
tion of chords, modulations, thorongh bass, and 
all that belongs to the simple system of Harmony, 
is simply disgraceful. 

A systematic treatment of this subject, together 
with a knowledge of what constitutes musical 
form,—namely, the construction of phrases and 
sentences,—will develop a tulerably good compos- 
cr, even though the pupil be deficient in imagina- 





| tion or genius. 


Benefits of Class Teaching. 


The system of teaching music in small classes of 
four or six pupils has many opponents among per- 
sons who are ignorant of its real advantages; Ww" 
its most strenuous and its only dangerous and ir 
ovellable apponents are mainly among tha’ 





these days when class instruc. 

the very best teachers for the s. uw 
money that private lessons can be had .. 

ers of limited musical education, little expr. 
and less musical ca’ it behooves eve. 
thoughtful person to « ae em) and 
intelligent consideration. 

It is well known that the grew -.. 
to indisputable success is well-directcu _ 
asm. But enthusiasm can only be kindled ani 
kept brightly burning by an intense love of a sub- 
ject or avocation, and by an honest and deter- 
mined ambition to excel in it. 

In what way can an enthusiastic ambition te 
more effectively stimulated than by bringing to- 
gether persons interested in the same sulyject and 
striving for the same end? No pupil is so du! 
but that he will make some effort to advance wher 
he is brought into direct competition with others. 
It is a crucial test, and by it parents can certainly 
ascertain whether their children have musical 
taste and talents or not, and whether their timc 
and money might not be better spent in giving 
them some other kind of an education than in an 
art for which they have no aptivade. 

To those who wish to educate themselves to 
teach music, the class system especially recom- 
mends itself. It imparts contidence in playing or 
singing in the presence of an audience, it teach- 
es how pupils of different temperaments should 
be treated, and affords an invaluable insight 1 
the art of teaching by constant example, and 
what is of vast importance to every stadent of 
music, and especially to teachers, it familiarize 
them with a large amount of music and with 
many different authors. All this qualifies them 
to properly apply what they have been throuzh 
themselves, and gives them judgment in regard to 
8 correct application of judicious selections. 


Practical Hints. 


The most perfect system is undoubtedly a com- 
bination of private and class instruction, and it * 
always advisable to take lessons as frequently as 
possible; for progress in music as in any other 
study depends upon an almost daily intercourse 
with, and the constant influence of, the teacher. 

The length of time devoted to cach lesson is of 
less importancc than the frequency of the lesson: 
as much harm is done and the progress of the pu- 
pil seriously retarded by a wrong method of prac- 
tice while away from the teacher. 

This rule is of even more importance when ap 
plied to singing than to playing, and no teacher 
can be held responsible for the progress of 2 1™pil 
unless he is regular in his attendance and consci- 
entious in his studies. 

The success of a pupil depends largely upon 
himself. We cau lead a horse to water, but we 
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cannot make him driuk, and though the pupil is with 
the best of teachers, whether in Boston or Berlin, his 
studics will amount to nothing if he does not realize 
the value of time und money, and apply himself with 
diligenco, Intelligence and enthueiasm. 

Whilst upholding the excellence of public schools 
and musical education in this country, itennnot be main- 
taincd that ail our muelc schools and music teachers 
are eqnal to those in Europe. Whero'the field is largo, 
there ure enterprises of great pith and moment, and 
there are others that are mero bubbles. 

We have as good teachers in every branch of art and 
science In thie country as can be found In Europe; but 
as etatcd in the beginning of this paper, the student 
must find out who they are and where they are, and not 
allow himself to be drawn into worthicss iustitutions 
by loud aud persistent advertising. 

Before registering at any Conservatory, he should 
find out the record of the institution and ascertain 
whether its mission is purcly educational, or whether 
itis simply one of the numerous business enterprises 
with which Europe, as well as America, is afficted. 

Being satisficd as to these points, he may enter and 
go throngh the course of study and graduate, and I will 
venture the assertion, without fear of contradiction, 
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When he has graduated, he should, means, ; 
spend one or two ycare in the principal E in citi 
and enjoy to the fullest extent the rich musical feasts 
that will there await him; enjoy them as he will then 
bo fitted to enjoy them, and be iraproved by them. 

‘The reasons are many aad potent why itis both un- 
wise and dangerous to send studente of music, not 
properly prepared and disciplined, to Europe for an ed- 
ucation. 

They are generally impressible, genial, delicutely- 
organized and easily {nfluenced and carried away by 
their feclings. The sources of amusement and dissipa- 
on in European cities are so numerous and varied, and 
the people so indulgent in regard to them, that the ma- 
jority of Americans who have gono to Europe to study 
music have falled, not for the want of good tenching, 
but for the want of the necessary preliminary training, 
discipline and musical education, and further and worse, 
they have failed ou account of indulgence in fascinating 
and often immoral pleasure. 

The student ia discouraged and bewildered by the 
musical wealth suddenly thrust upon bis sight, and the 
work to be done. Heis overwhelmed by the multiplic- 
ity aud excellence of the entertainments (which, as a 
rule, nre very Inexpensive as compared with the same 
grade in thie country), and not having the patience to 
go back to his babyhood in art, and creep, walk and 
finally run, he contents himself with a smattering of 
many things and becomes master of none. 

Not long ago, a young American student of music 
eommitted suicide in Germany when he realized how 
mucli time he had wasted, and that he had so much be- 
fore him to learn that he could never become a great 
artist. 

Tie was a young man of exceptional talent, brilliant 
mind and full of enthusiasm and ambitions-endowed 
‘vith all tho quallties that form the artist, and had they 
deen rightly dirccted in the beginning, he might bave | 
become an honor to himself and to his country. 

But doubticss his parents were deluded with the idea 
that all that was necessary to make their talented son 
an artist, was to send him to Europe. He was roughly 








undeceived, and now the daiaics bloseom over another 
sad case of misdirected enthusiasm and buried hopes. 
May bis fate serve to point a moral and adorn a tale. 





“Became Sound and Well.” 
Hatcher's Station, Ga., March 21, 1876. 
R. V- Purrce, M. D.: Dear Sir—My wife, who had 
been lll for over two years.and had tried many other 
medicines, became sound and well by using your “Fav= 
ortte Prescription.” My niece was also cured by its use, 
after several physicians had failed to do her any good. 
Yours truly, ‘THOMAS J. METHV! 
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Address Rey.T. P. 8, Address Rev. T.P, Uniups, Troy, Ohio, Ohi 
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J ‘wo Dollars, The 
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is the best bargain ever offered, Order at 


publishe 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“NOV. 10, 1881, 





MOODS. 

According to some, the changeable New England cli- 
mate is responsible for the moods so characteristic of 
the Yankees. Perhaps the weather has something to 
do with Yankee traits,—it certainly does exasperate 
those who are not self-controlled,—but it ought not to 
be made to shoulder too much. One thing is apparent, 
muny Yankees pass, as do other folks, through several 
different moral stratas in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. It was eo a hundred years ago, and it will 
probably be so for a hundred years tocome. Anamus- 
ing instance of this changeableness of moods is narrated 
‘by Gail Hamilton: 

Mr. Allen Dodge, of Hamilton, Mara., was noted for 
his love for children, When they visited him at his 
farm, it was unde were to tumble about 
the hay-cocks, with or make them afraid. 

One little cause a calf, called 
his on a previous visit, had been sold, Mr. Dodge im- 
mediately sent a bired man to buy back the calf. 

“You buy that ealf back for what I got for it, if you 
ean,” he , handing the messenger some money; 
“but don’t you come back without the calf.” 

‘That was one of Dodge's moods; but he could quick- 
into another, plain speech and abrupt 

d that he was nut dealing with cbil- 




































dren, 
One day in the spring, his minister, the Rev. Mr. 


Fe den seeds. 

‘ , rudely replied Mr. Dodge to 
r ‘asked the minister. 

T gave yousome last year, and as I passed 
en in summer it was all overgrown with 






{f you can't take care of them when they are up.” 

‘Tradition does not report whether the minister prom- 
ised to mend his or rather bis garden, and, there- 
fore, got the seeds. Probably he did, for his parishion- 
er’s bark was worse than his bite. 

But Mr. Dodge evidently hada poor opinion of the 
clergyman’s industry as a gardener. For at another 
time when Mr. Felt called, he asked him if he would 
not like some of his fine new potatoes. 

“Yes, sir, very much swered Mr. Felt. 

“Well, here is the hoe. Go down into the field and 
get as many as you want,” was the rude reply. 











—_—_+o+— 
REMEMBERING FACES. 

Ifa man would succeed as a detective, a clergyman, 
a hotel-keeper, or as a politician, he should cultivate 
the art of recollecting faces. It is said of a certain 
statesman, whose fame is national, that he never forgets 
n fuce or aname. The power of this art is due to the 
fact that a man’s vanity is flattered by having one who 
Jas not seen him, perhaps for years, call him by name. 
Clay noted for his memory of faces and 

Indeed, it wax said that only one man in the 
Vnited States & led him in this respect, and that was 
Jennings, the bar-tender of the old City Hotel of New 
York. 

During a political campaign in Mississippi, Mr. Clay 
stopped for a few minutes at Clinton. A crowd gath- 
ered about the cars to greet the popular orator. Aimong 
the people was an eccentric old man with one eye, who, 
making his way through the crowd, exclaimed,— 

“Don't introduce me, for I want to see if Mr. Clay 
will know me.” 

“Where did I know you?” asked Mr. Clay, taking the 
old man by the hand. 

“In Kentucky,” he answered. 

“Have you lost that eye since I saw you?” 

“Yes,” 

Turn the sound eye to me that I may see your pro- 
file. 

“T have it,” said Mr, Clay. ‘‘Did you not give me a 
verdict as juror, at Frankfort, Keniueky, twenty-one 
years ago?” 

did! I did!” exclaimed the exultant old man. 

And is not your name Hardwicke?” 

tis,” and tarning to his friends, asked triumphant- 
‘Didn't I tell you that Harry Clay would know me, 
though he hadn't seen me for over twenty years? Great 
men never forget faces.” 

Tt is safe to say that Mr. Olay recelved that old man’s 
vote. 
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“LEARNING TO SPELL.” 


Doubtless, not afew have seen and sympathized with | 


ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND THE PRICE IF 


an old engraving entitled “Waiting for the Times.” It 
represents the interior of an English coffee-house, 
wherein one man, seated in an easy-chair and his legs 
crossed before the bright fire, is slowly going through 
the London Times. Another sits impatiently on the 
other side of the table, with outstretched, widely-sepa- 
rated legs, his face and attitude plainly saying, “I be- 
lieve that fellow never will get through the Times !"’ 


A venerable ex-jadge of Maine was once severely 
tried by a similar ‘constant reader.” The judge was 
in the habit of going every morning to the bank to read 
his favorite paper, the Boston Advertiser. 

One morning, as the judge entered, that journal hap- 
pened to be in the possession of a gentleman who was 
searching among the marine news. He was expecting 
a long-absent son to arrive from California, and there- 
fore, sough anxiously to learn something about the 
sailing and arrival of the San Francisco steamers. 

‘The judge, who, of course, was ignorant of the read- 
er’s purpose, took a seat and patiently waited for 
his favorite journal. In a few minutes he began to 
walk up and down the room, eying the gentleman 
with an impatience which said, “I wish 
hurry and get through with that Advertise 
his exhausted patience thus expressed itself to the Presi- 
dent of the bank : 

“I remember, sir, to have seen years since an ac- 
count of a reading-room in some part of the United 
States which had this inscription in large letters on its 
walls: ‘Persons learning to spell are requested to use 
old papers.” 

"Tradition eaith that the judge’s somewhat impudent 
wit was not effective. The anxious father kept on un- 
til he had found the information he sought. 











ONE WAY TO QUE 

‘The agony of thirst at sea—when mid-occan calms or 
disasters that leave sailors afloat but shipless, have de- 
prived a crew of their supply of fresh water—Is aggra- 
vated fearfully by the sight of the very element they 
long for but cannot enjoy. As Coleridge in his “An. 
cient Mariner” exactly expresses the situation: 


“Water. water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink!” 


Nearly a hundred years ag0, Dr. Lind suggested to 
Capt. Kennedy that thirst might be quenched at sea by 
dipping the clothing into salt water, and putting it on 
without wringing. Subsequently the captain, on being 
cast away, had an opportunity of making the experi- 
ment. With great difficulty he succeeded in persuad. 
ing part of the men to follow his example, and they all 
survived; while the four who refused, and drank salt 
water, became delirious and died. 

In addition to putting on the clothes while wet, night 
and morning, they may be wetted while on two or three 
times during the day. Capt. Kennedy goes on to say, 
“After these operations we uniformly found that the 
violent drought went off, and the parched tongue was 
cured ina few minutes. . 

After bathing and washing the clothes, we found our- 
selves as much refreshed as though we bad received 
Some matual nourishment: 














yu don't deserve to have seeds given you, | 
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For the Companion. 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
“Say, Delia, will you go in to Waterbury with 


me, to-morrow ? 


collect money from his patients this year, and I 
don’t know how to spare a cent.” 
“Well, [ was going to say if you’d go with me, 





I'd pay your fare for your company. I never 
tr Minch there, and don’t know the stores, or 
wi 0 go for my purchases; and I want to call 


at Aunt White's, too, but I hate to go alone.” 

“Tt don’t seem right, Mary, for you to 
fare, but if I can really help you, why. 
glad to go. LIought to get my } 
hat, and Luman some stockings, and my 
calico, and I should have a greater varicty to 
choose from there than here.” 

Mrs. Peck was a country doctor’ 
my dear reader know all that means? She had 
to economize, because the doctor's bill is the last 
bill anybody ever thinks of paying—in the coun- 
try ; and’a-good doctor, which means a good man, 
—sympathetic as well as skilful, and kind-hearted 
as keen,—forbears, even to his own detriment, to 
press the settlement of his accounts; seeing, as he 
only can see, how hard it is to be both poor and 
sick. 

Blessings on country doctors! 


















's wife. Does 




















Out of their 


,wanks’a whole calendar of saints might be canon- 


4zed ; bit the good Lord only knows how good are 
these miniStering disciples of His, who go about 
‘as He didj doing good. 
And their wives haye a harder time than if they 
missionaries. Many a dark hour did Mrs. 
pean and whit for fer doccor, knowing weil 
that iu storm or calm, through the wild bur: of 
thunder, or treacherous and blinding snows, his 
solitary little sulky was abroad on the rough hill- 
tops or in lonely valleys, holding almost her life 
in its frail shelter; tugged by the sturdy horse 
that was only less bard-worked than its master. 

All alone with her little girl she spent the er 
part of every day and night; hard work prevent- 
ing anxiety from doing its worst upon her, though 
you could see its traces in the gray lines among 
the soft waves of her hair, and in the sad dark 
eyes that when she was not smiling looked tired 
with past tears. 

Mary Peck was the doctor's sister. Having a 
large school in a village some miles beyond Den- 
nis, where her brother lived, she frequently spent 
her vacations at his house. 

Tt was now the spring recess of two weeks, and 
she wanted much to go to Waterbury, twenty-five 
miles east by rail, to do her shopping for the sum- 
mer. She had a good sa and could well afford 
to give Delia this outing, so the tired little woman 
gladly consented to go. 

The doctor literally had not a cent in his purse 
to give her; but she had a knack at r: g poul- 
try, and while their own table was well-furnished 
from the great “coop,” as she called it, in the yard, 
the superfluous eggs had been readily bought at 
the village store, and she had laid up ten dollars, 
devoted to shoes, stockings and calico, absolutely 
needed; for she did hate to ask the doctor for 
moncy. Not that he grudged it—never—but he 
never had it. Most of his bills that were paid, 
were paid in produce; and neither potatoes, buck- 
wheat, pork, straw, nor oats would serve her pur- 
pose. She must have money for her purchases. 
So she set out for Waterbury with Mary, leaving 
little Mary with the minister’s wife, and was soon 
plunged into the attractive precincts of the Water- 
bury dry-goods shops. 

She bought her little girl a pretty straw hat, and 
some ribbon to trim it, looking sharply about her 
to see how it should be trimmed. 

This cost two dollars and a half. Then came 
some socks for the doctor, and four pair of these, 
strong and serviceable, cost another dollar. 

In the meantime, Mary was looking at such 
pretty things that Mrs. Peck’s eyes glistened. 
These soft suitings were not for her, nor that 
graceful wrap of gray cloth with its heavy fringe; 
but she was generous and gentle both, and it gave 
her almost ns much pleasure to help Mary select 
her things as if they were to replace her own black 
alpaca and worn shawl. 

‘When it came to her own turn to buy a calico, 
she was as pleased as if it had been a summer 
silk, to find a neat skirt and jackct of pretty pat- 
tern, all made up, for a dollar and a half. Tho 
rest of her money must be saved for shocs. These 





































she could get at the store in Dennis; a pair for| They had gone to the tinman’s cart with other | cold spring winds. There came on a heavy 


her and a pair for little Mary. 
Shopping is attractive, but it absorbs money 
very fast. 


rubbish. 
Mrs. Peck thought every day she should hear 


‘When Mary Peck had bought her | from Mary, and would get the inoney so that she 


suit, her wrap, gloves, stockings, and handker-| could buy May some shoes, but ncither letter nor 
chiefs, and ordered a white chip hat to he trimmed | money came. 

“T'd like to, Mary; I wish I could; but I think | with pale blue ribbon and blush roses—just the 
it will not be possible. Luman finds it difficult to| thing to decorate her lovely complexion, dark | as he could; and now Mrs. Peck found to her dis- 




















































curls and violet eyes—she found to her amaze- 
ment her purse had given out. 

“Delia,” said she, “have you done your shop- 
ping?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And have you any moncy left ?” 

“Yes; five dollars and ten cents.” 

“Oh, how lucky! Will vou lend me the five 
dollars? Iam really penniless. My hat came to 
more than I thought it would cost, and as soon as 
I get back to Charlemont, I’ll send the money to 
you.” 

“Certainly, dear,” and Mrs. Peck drew out the 
precious bill, and handed it to Mary, not doubting 
what she said, and glad she was able to help her. 

The ten cents she spent in oranges for little 
Mary, half blaming herself for the extravagance, 
but then Mary was her only child, and a little del- 
icate creature at that, holding her mother’s heart 
in her hand, as such children do. 

They got back at night to Dennis very tired. 
The day but one after, Mary returned to Charle- 
mont. Two days later little Mary—whom for dis- 
tinction her mother called May—came home from 
school with her shoes broken across the sole. 
They must be mended. Thecobbler wasa paticnt 
of the doctor’s, so the shoes were sent to him, and 
Mary scufficd about in a pair of moccasins and 
took a slight cold. 

Her Snaday shoes were worn out two weeks he- 
fore, and so worn she conld not put them on. 





The cobbler patched up the ragged shoes as well 


ee Or 


may that her own bouts had given out from the 
Waterbury trip, and she, too, had to stay at home 
from church on Sunday, because they were not fit 
to wear. 

After ten days’ delay, aletter came from Charle- 
mont; a gay, bright letter, ending with “There's a 
teachers’ convention in Ludlow [the next town to 
Dennis,] on the twenty-fourth, and I will bring 
the five dollars I borrowed of you when I come 
through.” : 

This was the second of May. It was the twen- 
ty-second of April the money had been lent Mary. 
Eggs were now a drug at the store. The doctor 
never would let her run in debt, and she and May 
were all but shoeless. 

In the meantime Mary had said to herself—see- 
ing a pretty cambric she wanted in a Charle- 
mont shop—“If I buy it, I can’t send Delia her 
money till next month, but it’s only five dollars. 
She will not want it before I go to Ludlow.” 

She did not think that Delia had been too poor to 
pay for her own car-ticket to Waterbury, or that she 
had refrained from buying her shoes there, as she 
meant to at first,saying she would get them at 
home at the store, because Mr. Clark had been so 
civil and kind to her always. 


“But evil is wrought for want of thought, 
As well as for want of heart.” 


May’s old shoes soon gavc out past patching. 
The slight cold she had taken from wearing moc- 
casins hung about her, owing to the damp and 





shower one day while she was in school, and run- 
ning out at recess her shoes were wet through, for 
the patched soles and cracked upper leathers 
soaked easily. She sat all the rest of the morn- 
ing with wet feet, and went home very hoarse. 

Mrs. Peck undressed her, and looked for some 
chlorate of potash in the office. It was all gone. 
The doctor had filled his bottie that morning with 
the last. : 

She did not like to leave May alone to go to the 
store where a small assortment of drugs was kept, 
and even if she would have left her, her own eld 
shoes were unfit to wear, it still rained so hard. 
She bound some salt pork on the child’s throat, 
and steamed it with camphor, but the child grew 
worse and worse, and before the doctor came 
home at midnight, she was in a high fever. Wet 
feet had exasperated the cold she had before, and 
by the next morning she was in the grip of pneu- 
monia, and very ill indeed. 

The doctor scolded about her shoes; but Mrs. 
Peck could not complain to him of his sister. She 
cried a little, and was silent. 

May grew worse. There were many little alle- 
viations to be had, if her mother could have paid 
for them. The child pined for oranges. There 
were plenty at the store, but no money to buy 
them with. Her gruel was swectened with maple- 
sugar, and she hated it. She cried for coffee, and 
there was none. 

Only five dollars! But how poor Mrs. Peck 
wanted it! After long struggle, little May be- 
gun to get better. Her fever subsided; she need- 
ed tonics, 

“L wish we could get a little wine for her!” said 
the doctor, iooking wistfully at his w 
knew ehe had woney from tw 
what could she have done with it?) Mrs. 
grew desperate. She could not sce ber darling so 
weak and white with any patience. 

Suddenly she bethought herself of the calico 
dress she had bought. Perhaps Mr. Clark would 
take it, for it had never been unfolded. But how 
could she get to the store ? 

Luckily the doctor had an i:our to spare after 
tea that day, so while he staid with May, 
she put on his shoes and went down with 
her bundle. Mr. Clark was glad to buy the 
dress. 

“It'll jest suit my wife, Mis’ Peck, I 
know. It’s a dreadful chore, she says, to 
make her gownds, and this is sort of tasty, 
aint it, comin’ from the city? Well, well, 
it is amazin’ how they can make ’em so 
cheap.” 

Mrs. Peck did not stay to hear more. 
She went to an old maiden lady who “had 
the name” of making currant wine as good 
as any imported article, and bought a bot- 
tle of her at an exorbitant price, but as 
Miss Davis said,— 

“Tt's seven year old, and think of them 
worms! I haint made a drop for two year 
back; and it’s dreadful healin’, I don’t 
want to part with none on't a mite; but 
seein’ it's you” —— 

And Mrs. Peck again cut short a discourse, hur- 
rying home with her precious bottle, thinking no 
more of her calico dress when she saw the doctor's 
tired face light up, and a little color flicker in 
May’s face after the first teaspoonfuls had been 
cautiously administered. 

By the time Aunt Mary stopped at Dennis, on 
her way to Ludlow, May was able to sit up against 
the pillows; and Aunt Mary was shocked to see 
how pale and weak she was. 

“You precious little morsel!” she said. “How 
did you ever get such a dreadful cold to begin 
with ?” 

“My shoes was all worn to picces, aunty. Mov- 
ver couldn’t get me any new ones.” 

Still Mary did not think why it was that “mov. 
yer” could not get them, thongh the weak, pathetic 
voice brought tears to her cyes. She had on her 
new cambric dress, the dress that rucant so much 
to May and her mother; and when Delia admired 
it, she said,— 

“J tried to cut it like that pretty jacket to your 
calico, Delia; but I didn't quite remember about 
the neck. Let me see that, please.” 

The doctor’s wife blushed. “I haven’t got it, 
Mary.” 

“Why, child, what on earth did you do with it ? 
Didn't it suit you 2” 

“Don’t ask too many questions, dear,” scid 
Mrs. Peck, trying to laugh. 
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“T can tell you,” said the doctor, coming in from | fling thei into the sca clos 


the next room, where he was s 
acr out yesterday, Molly. 
store to buy her baby a bottle of wine,” and the 
doctor gave a look to his wife worth a good many 
more five-dollar bills to the loving little woman 
than ever she had, or would have. 

“O Delia,” said Mary, ‘‘here is your money. I 
am so ashamed!” 

She held out the five dollars, and May gave a 
littie ery of joy. 

“O movver! now I can have some shoes.” 

“What have I done?” said Mary, bursting into 
tears and hiding her face in her hands. 

“You haven't meant to do anything, dear child,” 
said Mrs. Peck, putting her arm around her. 

“O Delia, 1 didn’t think! I thought five dollars 
couldn’t be a trouble to you. It wag too, too 
bad!” 

“Five dollars don’t grow on the trees in Den- 
nis, Molly, and a country doctor is worse off than 
a country minister very often,” said Doctor Peck, 
trying to laugh, but with ill success, for he remem- 
bered how he had scolded about those old Shoes, 
and how Delia had not said a word, only cried. 

Yes, indeed! That five dollars would have 
been more valuable here than fifty, or tive hun- 
dred clsewhere; but Mary had learned a lesson 
she never forgot. May's pale, thin face, Delia’s 
anxious eyes, the doctor's careworn and weary 
countenance, rose up in her memory continually 
to remind her that small debts may be of great 
value to poor people; and any debts are sure to 
do some harm somewhere. 

And to clinch this driven nail and make it sure, 
she underlined deeply this text in the Bible which 
was her daily counsel—for Mary tried and meant 
to be a Christian woman—He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful in that which is 
much.” 





ose 
For the Companion. 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 
In Fivs Cuaprers. — Cuapter IV. 
Further Endeavor. 

That was indeed an anxious time when the four 
MacNicols proceeded to try the net on which they 
had spent so much forethought and labor. 

They had no great expectation of catching fish 
this evening: their object was rather to try 
whether the ropes would hold, whether the floats 
would be sufficient, and whether Rob’s guy-poles 
would keep the net vertical. So they got into the 
tailor’s boat, and rowed away round the point to 
a sandy bay where they had nothing to fear from 
rocks on this their first experiment. 

It was, as has been mentioned in the previous 
chapter, nearly dusk—an excellent time for catch- 
ing saithe, if saithe were about. The net had 
been cnrefully placed in the stern of the boat, so 
that it would run out easily, the rope attached to 
the guy-pole neatly coiled on the top. 

Rob was very silent as his two brothers pulled 
away atthe long oars. He knew what depended 
on this trial. They had just enough money left to 
settle with their landlady on the following even- 
ing; and Nicol’s school-fees had to be paid in ad- 
vance. 

They rowed quietly into this little bay, which, 
though of a sandy bottom, was pretty deep. Rob 
had resolved to take the whole responsibility of 
the experiment on himself. He landed his broth- 
ers and his cousin, giving the latter the end of the 
rope attached to the guy-pole; then he quietly 
pulled away again from the shore. 

‘When the length of the rope was exhausted, he 
himself took the guy-pole and gently dropped it 
over, to prevent splashing; and as he did so the 
net began to pay out. 

He pulled slowly, just to see how the thing 
would work; and it seemed to work very well. 
The net went out freely, and apparently sank 
properly ; from the top of the guy-pole to the stern 
of the boat you could see nothing but the line of 
the floats on the smooth water. 

But the net was a small one: soon it would be 
exhausted; so Rob began to pull round towards 
the shore again. At the same time Neil, who had 
had his instructions, began to haul in his end of 
the net gently, so that by-and-by, when Rob had 
run the boat on the beach, and jumped: out with 
his rope in his hand, the line of floats began to 
form a semicircle that was gradually narrowing 
and coming nearer the shore. 

It was a moment of great excitement, and not a 
word was spoken. For although this was osten- 
sibly only a trial to see how the net would work, 
each lad in his secret heart was wondering wheth- 
er there might not be a haul of fish captured from 
the mysterious deep; and not one of them, not 
Rob himself, could tell whether this very consid- 
erable weight they were gradually pulling in was 
the weight of the net merely, or the weight of fish, 
or the weight of seaweed. 

The semicircle of the floats came nearer and 
nearer, all eyes striving to pierce the clear water. 

“I hope the rope’ll no break,” said Rob, anx- 
jously, for the weight was great. 

“And it’s only seaweed !” said Duncan, in a tone 
of great disappointment. 

But Rob's eye had been caught by some odd ap- 
pearance in the water. It seemcd troubled some- 
how; and more especially near the line of floats. 

“Is it?” said he; and he hastily bade Duncan 
take the rope and haul it gently in. He himself 
began to take up handfuls of small stones, and 








And as the semicircle grew still smaller, it was 
very obvious that, though there might be seaweed 
in the net, it was not all seaweed. By this time 
the guy-poles had been got ashore; they were now 
hauling at the net itself. 

“Quicker now, boys!” Rob called out. 
alive, look at that!” 


“Man 


the two guy-poles, | 
ting. “I found | so that the fish should be frightened back into the 
She sold it at the | net. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ye send them to Glasgow by the Glenaraf—I 
think Mr. M’Aulay would lend us a box or two. 
Or will ye open them and dry them, and sell them 
from a harrow ?” 

“We canna start two or three trades all atonce,”” 
said Rob, after a minute or two. “I think we'll 
sell them straight off, if the folk are no in bed. 
Ye'll gang and see, Neil; and I'll count the fish at 
the slip.” 

“And what will I say ye will take for them ?” 





All the space of water now enclosed by the net 
was seen to be in a state of commotion; the net 
itself was being violently shaken; here and there 
8 fish leapt into the air. 

“Steady, boys! Don't jerk, or ye’lltear the net 
to bits !” Rob called outein great excitement. 

For behold! when they had hauled this great 
weight up on the shore with a final swoop, there 
was something there that almost bewildered them 
—a living mass of fish floundering about in the 
wet seaweed—somic springing into the air—others 
flopping out on to the sand—many helplessly en- 
tangled in the meshes. It was a wonderful sight; 
but their astonishment and delight had to give 
place to action. 

“Run for the boat, Nicol! There’s more where 
they came from!” Rob shouted. . 

Nicol rushed along to the boat ; shoved her ont, 
pulled her along to where his companions were ; 
and backed her, stern in. 

They had no bucket; they had to fling the fish 
into the bottom of the boat. But this business of 
stripping the nets—shaking out the seaweed and 
freeing the enmeshed fish—was familiar to them; 
and they all worked with a will. There was 
neither a dog-fish nor a conger in all the haul, so 
they had no fears for their hands. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the net was 
back in the boat, properly arranged, and Rob 
ready to start again—at a place farther along the 
beach. 

They were soon full of eagerness. In fact, they 
were too eager; and this time they hauled in with 
such might and main that, just as the guy-poles 


were nearing the shore, the rope attachcd to one 
2 


“Lthink I would ask a sixpence a hundred,” 
said Rob, slowly; for he had been considering 
that question for the last ten minutes. 

At length they got into the slip; and Neil at 
once proceeded to inform the inhabitants of Eri- 
saig, who were still lounging about in the dusk, 
that for sixpence a hundred they could have fine 
fresh “cuddies.” 

It might be thought that in a place like Erisaig, 
which was one of the headquarters of the herring- 
trade, it would be difficult to sell fish of any de- 
scription. But the fact was that the herring were 
generally contracted for by the agents of the sales- 
men, and shipped directly for Glasgow, so that 
they were but rarcly retailed in Erisaig itself; 
moreover, people accustomed to herring their 
whole life through preferred variety—a freshly 
caught mackerel, or flounder, or whet not. 

Perhaps, however, it was more curiosity than 
anything else that brought the neighbors along to 
| the west slip, to see what the MacNigols had begu 
| about. 

Well, there was a good deal of laughing and 
jeering, especially on the part of the men (these 
were idlers: the fishermen were all gone away in 
the boats) ; but the women, who had to provide 
for their households, knew when they had a cheap 
bargain; and the sale of the “cuddies” proceeded 
briskly. 

Indeed, when the people had gone away again, 
and the four lads were by themselves on the quay, 
there was not a single ‘‘cuddy” left—except adoz- 
en that Rob had put into a can of water, to be 
given to the grocer in the morning as part pay- 
ment for the loan of the ropes. 











of them broke. But Rob instantly jumped into 
the water, seized the pole itself, and hauled it out 
with him. 

Here, also, they had a considerable take of fish ; 
but there was a heavy weight of seaweed besides ; 
and one or two rents showed that they had pulled 
the net over rocks. So they went back to their 
former ground; and so successful were they, and 
so eagerly did they work, that when the coming 
darkness warned them to return to Erfsaig, they 
had the stern of the boat about a third fullof very 
fairly-sized saithe. 

Neil regarded this wonderful treasure of the 
deep, as he labored away at his oar. 

“Man, Roh, who could have expected such a 
lot? And what will ve do with them now? Will 


| “What do ye make it altogether ?” said Neil to 
| Rob, who was counting the money. 

“Three shillings and ninepence!” 

“Three shillings and ninepence! Man, that’s a 
lot. Will ye put it in the savings bank ?” 

“No, I will not,” said Rob. “I’m no satisfied 
with the net, Neil. We must have better ropes all 
the way round; and sinkers, too, and whatever 
money we can spare we maun spend on the net. 
Man, think of this now: if we were to fall in with 
a big haul of herring or Johnnie-Dorics, and lose 
them through the breaking of the net, I think ye 
would jist sit down and greet.” 

It was wise counsel,as eventsshowed. For one 
afternoon, some ten days-afterwards, they set out 
as usual. They had been having varying success; 
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but they had earned more than enough to pay 
their landlady, the tailor, and the schoolmaster; 
and every farthing beyond these necessary ex- 
penses they had spent on the net. They had re- 
placed all the rotten pieces with sound twine; 
they had got new ropes; they had deepened it, 
moreover, and added some more sinkers to help 
the guy-poles. 

‘Well, on this afternoon, Duncan and Nicol, be- 
ing the two youngest, were as usual pulling away 
to one of the small quiet bays, and Rob was idly 
looking around him, when he saw something on 
the surface of the sea at some distance off that ex- 
cited a sudden interest. It was what the fisher- 
men call “broken water”—a seething produced by 
a shoal of fish. 

“Look, look, Neil!’ he cried. “It’s either 
mackerel or herring; will we try for them ?" 

The greatest excitement now prevailed on board. 
The younger brothers pulled their hardest tomake 
for that rough patch on the water. Rob undid 
the rope from the guy-pole, and got this last ready 
to drop overboard. 

He knew very well that they ought to have had 
two boats to execute this mancenvre; but was 
there not a chance if they were to row hard, in a 
circle, and pick up the other end of the net when 
they came to it? So Neil took the third oar; two 
rowing one side and one the other was just what 
they wanted. 

They came nearer and nearer that strange hiss- 
ing of the water. They kept rather away from it; 
and Rob quietly dropped the guy-pole over, pay- 
ing out the net rapidly, so that it should not be 
dragged after the boat. 

Then the three lads pulled hard, and in a circle, 
80 that at last they were sending the bow of the 
boat straight towards the floating guy-pole. The 
other guy-pole was near the stern of the boat, the 
rope made fast to one of the thwarts. In a few 
minutes Rob had caught this first guy-pole; they 
were now possessed of the two ends of the net. 

But the water had grown suddenly quiet. Had 
the fish dived and escaped them? There was not 
the motion of a fin anywhere; and yet the net 
seemed heavy to haul. 

“Rob,” said Neil, almost in a whisper, “we've 
got them!” 

“We havena got them,” was the reply; “but 
they’re in the net. Man, I wonder if it'll stand 
out.” i 

Then it was that the diligent patching and the 
strong tackle told. The question was not with re- 
gard to the strength of the net, it was rather with 
regard to the strength of the younger lads; for 
they had succeeded in enclosing a goodly portion 
of a large shoal of mackerel, and the weight seemed 
more than they could get into the boat. 

But even the strength of the younger ones seemed 
to grow into the strength of giants when they saw 
through the clear water a great moving mass like 
quicksilver. And then the wild excitement of 
hauling in; the difficulty of it; the danger of the 
fish escaping; the warning cries of Rob; the clat- 
ter made by the mackerel; the possibility of 
swamping the boat altogether, as all the four were 
straining their utmost at one side. 

It is true that by an awkward tilt at one mo 
ment some hundred or two of the mackerel were 
seen to glide away; but perhaps that rendered it 
all the more practicable to get into the boat what 
remained. 

‘When that heaving, sparkling, jerking mass of 
quicksilver at last was captured —shining all 


- through the brown meshes of the net—the young 


lads sat down quite exhausted, wet through and 
happy. 

“Man, Rob, what do you think of that?” said 
Neil, in amazement. 

“What do I think ?” said Rob; “I think that if 
we could get two or three more hauls like that, I 
would soon buy a share in Coll MacDougall's 
boat and go after the herring.” 

They had no more thought that afternoon of 
“cuddy” fishing after this famous take. Rob and 
Neil—the younger ones having had their share— 
rowed back to Erisaig; then Rob left the boat at 
the slip, and walked up to the office of the fish- 
salesman. 

“What will ye give me for mackerel ?” he said. 

The salesman laughed at him, thinking he had 
caught a few with rods and flies. 

“I’m no buying mackerel,” said he; ‘no by the 
half-dozen.” 

“T have half a boat-load,” said Rob. 

The salesman glanced toward the slip, and saw 
the tailor’s boat pretty low in the water. 

“Ts that mackerel ?” 

“Yes, itis mackerel.” 

“Where were you buying them ?” 

“I was not buying them anywhere. I canght 
them myself—my brothers and me.” 

“I do not believe you.” 

“I cannot help that, then,” said Rob. “But 
where had I the moncy to buy mackerel from any 
one ?” 

The salesman glanced at the boat again. 

“T’ll go down to the slip with you.” 

So he and Rob-together walked down to the 
slip, and the salesman had a look at the mackerel. 
Apparently he had arrived at the conclusion that, 
after all, Rob was not likely to have bought 3 
cargo of mackerel as a commercial speculation. 

“Well, I will buy the mackerel from you,” he 
sald. “I will give you half-a-crown the hun- 
dred for them.” 

“Half-a-crown !” said Rob. “I will take three 
and-sixpence the hundred for them.” i 
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«J will not give it to you. ButI will give you 
three shillings the hundred, and a good price, 
too.” 

Very well, then,” said Rob. 

So the MacNicols got altogether £2: 8s. for that 
load of mackerel; and out of that Rob spent the 
eight shillings on still further improving the net; 
the £2 going into the savings bank. 

It is to be imagined that after this they kept a 
pretty sharp look-out for “broken water ;” but of 
course, they could not expect to run across a shoal 
of mackerel every day. : 

However, as time went on, with bad luck and 
with good, and by dint of hard and constant 
work whatever the luck was, the sum in the say- 
ings bank slowly increased; and at last Rob an- 
nounced to his companions that they had saved 
enough to enable him to purchase a share in Coll 
MacDougall’s boat. 

Neil and Duncan and Nicol were sorely disin- 
clined to part with Rob; but yet they saw clearly 
enough that he was getting too old to remain at 
the cuddy-fishing, and they knew they could now 
work that line of business quite well by them- 
sclyes. 

Of course, that was a dream of the future; for 
a herring-skiff costs a great deal of money, and 
so do nets. But in the meantime they were all 
agreed that what Rob counselled was wise; and a 








share in Coll MacDougall’s boat was accordingly 
purchased, after a great deal of bargaining. 

A proud lad was Rob MacNicol the afternoon he 
came along to the wharf to take his place in the 











boat that was now partly his own. His brothers 
and cousin were there to see him (envious a little, | 
perhaps; but proud also, for part of their money 
had gone to buy the share). He had likewise 
purchased second-hand a huge pair of boots that 
were as soft and pliable ase could make | 
them; and he carried a brand-new yellow oilskin 
in his hand that crackled as he walked. 

Neil, Duncan and Nicol watched him throw his 
oilskin into the boat, and go forward to the bow, | 
and take his place thereat the oar; and they knew | 
very well that if there was any one who could | 
pull a huge oar better than Rol MacNicol, it was 
not in Erisaig that that person was to be found. | 


Then the big herring-skiff passed away out of | 
the point in the red glow of the evening; and Rob | 
had achieved the first great ambition of his life. | 





(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. | 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. | 


In Frve Cuaprers.—Cuarrer LV. 
Attacked by Indians. 
Let me now try to picture Cottonwood in 1876—three | 


years from that morning in October when we had our 
affair with the “jumpers.” | 

It is easy to say, “three years passed.” But th 
years represent a long, laborious, yet not unhappy 
period of our residence in Dakota. ‘They w 
of toll, perseverance, patience. But a blessin 
tent and self-satisfaction always crowns honest toil for a 
laudable object; we learned that 
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At the creek mouth, where we first cut wood, stands | 
a row of substantial log-sheds, well-roofed, for ware 
housing stores, coal, salt, etc. | 

Up at the falls of the creek, one hundred and twenty 
rods from the landing, we baye now a mill, and a good 
one, too. It is a double mill, in one sense, a strong 


estracture of hewn logs, well-roofed with shingles, 
eighty fect long by twenty-seven in width, and con- 
taining in the upper end two circular saws for lumber, 
and in the lower end two sets of mill-stones, for barley 
and wheat. There is also gear for pulverizing salt, for 
dairy and table use. 

We have drawn about us a population. In 1876 we 
had fifty-eight persons, including children. Atthe mill 
and round the falls, there were then cight houses of 
squared timber, comfortable dwellings, besides a ‘‘hall” 
for public meetings and for holding a school. Two of 
the families were Swedes, three Norwegians, one Irish 
and one American from Western New York. In the 
eighth house, Newt, Rob, and myself (the fathers of 
the town) were keeping bachelor’s hall. 

Farther up the creek there were five farms, each with 
a decent house and sheds, all occupied. We had our. 
eclves built the houses as an inducement to immigrants 
to come and settle; of course we used a little discre- 
tion, and only let in such as bade fair to be honcst citi- 
zens. 

Our policy has been to offer liberal advantages to any 
decent man who wants a home for himeelf and family. 
‘We not only give him a home, but intend that he shall 
sharo with us, according to his deserts, in the future 
prosperity of the place. From the outset, we recog- 
ized the fact that we could not have a town and lots of 
Dusiness without lots of people. 

Lindley, our good gentus and adviser in so very many 
particulars, is gone. His grave ie on the pleasant oak 
ridge (set apart for a cemetery) on the south side of the 
ercek. His was the first, and with the exception oftwo 
Httle Swedish children, the only natural death which 
has occurred at Cottonwood. 

He died on the 18th of November, 1874, the day after 
that which we had set for our ‘““Thankegiving;” for we 
were too far removed from civilization to hear of the 
regularly appointed day. 

Lindley went out on the 16th to hunt for game, with 
which to celebrate the day. It was cloudy and very 
cold; and sitting, as he from his crippled condition was 
obliged to do, to watch for game, he probably took a 
very severe cold. 

He shot a deer, but came home very much chilled. 
The next day he was feverish, and during the after- 
noon was attacked by excrucinting pains in his chest, 
and became so pressed for breath as to be unable to 
speak. 

The disease war doubtless congestion of the lungs. 
‘We did the little we could do. Perbaps no aid could 
have saved him. He died at about four in the morning. 
The only words he spoke, or tried to speak, were (if 


| myself 
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‘wo understond), ‘*Don't mind me, boys,” meaning ax we | 
thought that he did not wish his death to hinder our go- 
ing on with what he and we had planned to do there. 

In the spring of 1875 we made a division of Iabor, no 
longer working in company as formerly, but apart, in 
charge each of different branches of busincss, assisted 
at times by the hired labor of the settlers. 

Newt chose the coal business, and set to work mining 
up at the bluiis, on the shore of Long Lake, where the 
coal beds crop out. 

The writer, with the assistance of the two Swedes, 
built the mill, and after much experimenting, inquiry 
and reading up on the subject, sct the large overshot 
wheels, and put in the saws and millstones, which had 
of course, to be bought down the river. 

Rob chose the salt boiling at Brine Pond” (as we 
named it), and entered upon this branch of businces 
with great energy and interest. During the season of 
1876, he kept six “pans” boiling, and prepared two 
large vats for evaporating the salt water by sun heat— 
thus getting the great luminary to do some of his work. 

That year he hired little more than his woud cut. 
Early morn and late at evening saw him hard at work. 
Often he would not get home till nine o’clock, but must 
needs be off at sunrise next morning. 

Ho had a trail, winding among the hills, from his 
place on the pond acrogs and down to the mill, five or 
six miles; and that summer he used to get his salt 
home in a large, deep box, set on a pair of wheels, 
drawn by a large and rather lean mule. It was an odd- 
looking turnout; but Rob was far too much in earnest 
to care for lool 

He had a very narrow escape on one of the first da; 
ber that « both Newt a 
uch a frigh experienced since 
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the first weeks of our coming 











nat morning Rob had set off early 
and cart, as usual; and al 


th his mule 
later, Moody El- 
dridge, a boy of seventeen, oldest son of the New York 
family at the mill, went up to cui wood for Rov, as be 
occasionally did a day. 

Newt was helping me to “pick” and set the barley 
stones at the mill that forenoon. About ten o'clock 
Moody rushed into the mill, excited and out of breath 
with running. 

“Ob, oh, oh,” he panted. “Tham thar ‘bull- wolves’ 
has tackled Rob! They've killed him, I reckon!” 

‘We well knew what he meant by “bull-wolves.” 
The reader may not. Allow me to explain. Some 
years before, at one of the up-river forts, two large 
English bull-dogs, the property of one of the military 
officers stationed there, had escaped, and were supposed 
to have joined a pack of timber wolves; for not many 
years after, nondescript animals, resembling wolves, 
but with true bull-dog heads, began to be heard of 
through that region of country. 

These cross-breeds were much dreaded by scouts and 
hunters; for they possessed the ferocity and swiftness 
of wolves, to which was added the boldness and grit of 
bull-dogs. 

Fire, it was said, had no terrors for them. They 
would attack anything—anybody. We had heard a 
great many accounts of them and of their flercencss; 
and Lindley, while alive, had once shot a very peculiar, 
savage-looking wolf, which he assured us was one of 
these “bull-wolves,” as they were commonly called. 

Young Eldridge’s exclamations filled us with the 
greatest alarm. Ic had scen a pack of these creatures 
fighting and growling round Rob’s cart, he anid. 

Dropping all work, we ran for our guns, and then got 
as many men and mules together as we could—nine 
rules, I believe—and set off, though with but little hope 
of saving Rob. 

By dint of hard riding and running we reached Brine 
Pond in about an hour. On coming in sight of Rob's 
salt works, our worst fears secmed to be realized. A 
pack of eighteen or ninetcen of the ‘‘bull-wolves” were 
fighting and racing around the furnace shed, with what 
we could plainly see wero fresh, gory bones in their 
mouths. 

Such a feeling of borror and sickness went through 
moc as J can never express. 

Near one eid of the shed we could see Rob’s cart up- 
set, box down, but could not see anything of him or 
his mule. 

Cocking our pieces and advancing all together, we 
fired into the pack at short range, killing three on the 
spot and wounding several others. I suppose the 
brutes were pretty well filled with flesh. Snarling and 
growling, they drew off round by the north end of the 
pond and took to the scrub. 
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We ran up, glancing anxiously about. Gnawed bones 
lay all around. We halloed. 

“Rob! Rob! Where are you?” Newt cried. 

No answer—for what seemed whole minutes, while 
our hearts sank within us—when with great slowness 
and distinctness, we heard whistled, from somewhere 
close at hand, the first bar of Yankee Doodle. 

“Yankee—Doodle—keep—it—up.” 

And with this the old cart-box began to hoist, when 
out popped Rob—grinning! 

Such a yell as our whole party gave! 

We fairly hugged him. “Then you are alive?” was 
all we could eay. 

“Well, I reckon!” said he. 

“I had just got bere this morning,”—he explained, in 
answer to our eager questions—‘‘and was unharnessing 
old Billy, when I heard a racing nolee down past over 
the hill there, and looking round, saw that whole pack 
of them coming at full jump, not twenty rode off, but 
with never a yip out of their heads—not a sound, but 
they were coming like the wind. That's their style of 
hunting, I take it. 

“Well, declare, boys, I was awfully scared, and no 
mistake. I gave one look to the shed-roof, then to the 
cart. I had often thought, when riding back and forth, 
that if I were to be attacked by anything I couldn't 
master, I would get under the cart-box. I got Billy 
out of the shafts, and let go of him, gave the cart a 
boost, bottom-up, and got under the box. There 
wasn't much time to epare, either. 

“I was no more than fairly under, when those brutes 
were on old Billy and had taken him to pieces before 
he had time to let out more than two squeals. 

“Then I had to lie and listen to their musi 

“But I continued Rob, 
pointing to the cart-box, ‘do please p 


say, fellows! earnestly, 


be a little 





careful where you shoot next time you come to my res- 
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One of our bullets had gone right through the box! 
“That ball went not two inches over my head!” he ex- 
claimed. 


The three animais we had killed were dig-headed, 
shaggy, gray -and-brindied beasts, their appearance 
seeming to justify the theory of their origin which I 
have given above. 

It was in July that year that Custar was defeated and 
he and his entire force massacred by the Indians on the 
Big Horn; but though so near, we did not hear of the 
affair till September. 

For a time, then, we lived in considerable apprehen- 
sion, but were not molested during the fall; and by the 
following spring we had grown careless again. But it 
reemed decreed that we were not to escape a visit by 
the savages. 

It was one of the very last days of the month, and the 
snow had gone, save where the big drifts had Iain; but 
the settlers had not begun farm-work much, nor had 
Newtand Rob commenced their acason's operations up 
at the lake. 

Newt was helping me in the mill; and Rob was act- 
dng as schoolmaster at the ‘hall’? to the children. For 
though we did not as yet feel able to hire a teacher, we 
were determined those children should not go without 
instruction. It is neither right nor safe to let boys and 
girls grow up in ignorance. So Rob held a school 
there at the mill, four hours cach day. 

In the evening, too, Rob kept a singing-school, being 
a pretty good singer himaclf, and having learned some- 
thing of music before we left our homes in Vermont. 
Nearly everybody in our little settlement went to Rob's 
singing-school; and it waa lucky for several families, 
that night, that this was the custom. 

The redskine—nine of them, as nearly as I could see 
—came down the creek, along the north-west bank, 
about an hour after sunset. 

They probably went to every one of the four houses 
on that side of the creck; but everybody was at sing- 
ing-school, except Mrs. Annette Hartrude and her baby, 
alittle girla year old. She, poor body, and her child 
were both murdered and «calped. 

From the Hartrude house, the savages ran on down 
to the houses at the mill, and seeing the lights in the 
hall, and hearing the singing, made a rush for the 
door. 

It happened that Rob had a few minutes previously 
sent out a boy, named Varney Eldredge, for misbe- 
havior; and this “Varn,” so they called him, sat on the 
doorsteps outside, nursing his wrath, I suppose. 

That was lucky, too; for Varn caught sight of the 
redskins ekulking slong by a pile of lumber, a few rods 
off. It had not grown eo dark yet but that his keen 
eyes made them out. 

The whole school was in full voice on Pleyel’s Hymn, 
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all the parts drawing bard, when in burst Varney, 
shouting, — 

“Indians! There's a whole gang of Indians right at 
the door!”, 

‘With a jump Rob sprang to the dour and looked out. 
Catching aight of the savages running up, he instantly 
shut the door and held it, calling out at the same time 
to extinguish the candles and to bring benches to bar. 
ricade the door. 

Meantime, Newt and I, with a Swede named Thor- 
trew, were in the saw-mill, filing and setting one of the 
“circulars.” We bad an of] lantern burning. The hall 
‘was some ten rods from the mill. 

“Vel, dey do be make vun beeg hoora ober dere!” 
said Thortrew, starting up at length, file in hand. “I 
vunders vut has got eento dem!” 

We had noticed a good deal of outcry for some mo- 
ments. 

“Rob bas got them all on G sharp, I guess,” said 
Newt. Thortrew took a step out at the open front of 
the mill, to Huten. 

“Dere ces somepoddy burt, or seek!" he exclaimed. 
“Ab! vat ish dat? Hear dem poun zat door!” And he 
started towards the hall; but before he had taken eix 
steps, a shot flashed. One of the redskins had seen 
him. The bullet came with a ping into the mill, past 
his bead. 

With that Newt and I at once took in the situation; 
we could see, now, that there were Indians at the hall- 
door; and we both sprang for our guns. 

Thortrew had dodged back into the saw-mill; and we 
saw the savage who bad fired at him, followed by an- 
other, stealing forward with their guns. * 

“Now then!” muttered Newt; and we gave them a 
shot. 

One fell. The other leaped behind a pile of shingles 
and fired; while from out towards the hall, half-a-dozen 
more of them came skulking along in the dusk. 

But we bad the advantage standing thero in the dark 
mill behind the shingle-saw table. We could see them, 
but they could not see us. Three bullets came in, flash 
—flash—flash! Once struck the saw. 

“Steady!” whispered Newt. We fired again, across 
the saw-table; and another savage tumbled among the 
slabs. 

Atalmost the same instant, one of the Indiana who 
had run along on the dam dashed up the “slip” into 
the mill, with a borrible yell. 

But the yell was hardly out of his mouth when 
Thortrew threw an fron “crow-foot” at him, which 
knocked him sprawling down the slip into the mill- 
pond; and I think he went over the dam. There was 
a roaring freshet on the creek, 

‘With our second shots, the savages jumped to the 
cover of the board and shingle piles. A moment or 
two after we hnd glimpses of them skulking off along 
the road, towards the coal-sheds. 

‘That was the Inst of it. The whole affair, so far ns 
we were engaged in it, had not lasted over one minute. 

They left two of their number dend In the anw-dust; 
large, bronzed, ugly-fenturcd wretches. Both had re- 
peating Henry riftes, revolvers, knives and tomahawks, 
and were rigged out in full Indian costume; and stuffed 
into the marten-skin pouch or belt-pocket of one of 
them we found the scalp of poor little Ellie Hartrude. 

The Uartrudes were the only sufferers; Mr. Iartrude 
(a Swede) and two of his boys were at the hall. 

But for Rob's singing-school, we might have fared 
much worse. 

—_—_——+or—. 


For the Companton. 


WILLS. 


A will, being perhaps the most solemn instrument 
known to the law, is both by the common law and our 
statutes carefully guarded by all the forma necessary 
to make it, as the old definition says, “The just sen- 
tence of one’s will, touching that he would have done 
after bis death.” 

To make such an instrument requires a sound and 
disposing mind, acting deliberately, under no influence 
except its own free will, aclear statement of the inten- 
tion and the signing and execution of the instrument 
in the form required by Jaw. 

The law provides that every person of full age and of 
sound mind can make a will disposing of his entate. 
‘When the law requires thatthe mind must be sound, 
it has no reference to the condition of the bedy, except 
as the latter may affect the mind. Many wills have 
been probated in thie State, made by persons whose 
bodies, paralyzed or enervated by disease, were incapa- 
ble even of motion, while wills are constantly rejected 
by our courts, although made by persons of the great- 
est physical vigor. Sickness and physical disease are 
of themselves no disabilities. 

A “sound mind” is a sane, healthy mind, capable of 
understanding and judging its acts and the effects of 
such acts, and expressing that underatanding and judg- 
ment. 

It is clear that certain persons—as idiots or imbeciles 
—do not possess such minds; so no mind wholly or 
generally ineanc or discased can be called sound. The 
question becomes difficult in those cases where the 
mind ie only partially, or temporarily, diseased; where 
the memory and judgment have become Impnired; 
where the person has lucid intervals, or where he is 
merely under certain delusions and perfectly sane in 
other respects. 

In all of these cases the question of capacity to make 
a will 8 one of fact: Was the person at the time of 
making the will in such a mental condition that he un- 
derstood what he was doing, and intended to do it, 80 
that hie act is the product of a sound mind? Or js the 
will the offepring of mental disease, weakness or delu- 
sion? 

And 60, aleo, where a will is obtained by such out- 
side Influence as Icads the testator to dispose of his 
Property against his desires, and contrary to his real 
intentions, ao that, {n short, the will is not a free ex- 
pression of his wishes, it must be set aside. 

‘While all persons of age and sound mind can make a 
will, the wise policy of our statute imposes some re- 
strictions upon the amount of estate which can be dis- 
posed of, and the manner of its disposal. 

Thus, for example; a marricd man cannot by willde. 
prive his widow of a life estate in one-third of his real 
property, and the share in his personal estate she would 
have taken had he left no will. 

So no child will be deprived of bis just Proportion 
merely by oralasion to name him in the will, unless the 
intention to disinherit clearly appears, 
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A married woman cannot, without her hus- 
band’s written consent, deprive him by will of 
one-half her personal property, and a life-interest, 
if any child was born, in her real estate. No es- 
tate can by will be placed in trust for a longer pe- 
riod than the 
lives in being, 
and twenty-one 
years thereafter. 

Notbing is 
more important 
than the proper 
execution of the 
will, for if, in any 
respect, the legal 
requisites are not 
complied with, 
the instrument 
has no validity. 
These requisites 
arc: 

(1) That, ex- 
cept in cases of 
soldiers in ser- 
vice and marin- 
ers at sca, the 
will shall be in 
writing and 
signed by the tes- 
tator, or by some 
person in his 
presence and by 
his express direc- 
tion. 

(2) That it 
shall be witness- 
ed by at Icast 
three competent 
witnesses, who 
yaust sign their 
names to it in his 
presence. Any 
one capable of 
understanding what he or she is doing is a compe- 
tent witness; but in every case, and especially in 
cases where the will is made by a sick or aged per- 
son, whose mental capacity may be questioned, it 
is advisable to obtain as witnesses persons of such 
age, intelligence and acquaintance with the testa- 
tor as will give to their evidence the greatest weight 
and influence, because the witnesses to the will 
can state in evidence their opinions of the testa- 
tor’s mental condition, which other persons, unless 
experts, are not allowed todo. It is always well 
to have the testator’s physician as a witness. No 
person, however, in any way interested in, or tak- 
ing anything under, a will, can be a witness to it, 
without losing all such interest. 

The next question regards the effect and con- 
struction to be given to a will. It takes effect im- 
mediately and only upon the testator’s death. 

Usage and the rules of law have prescribed cer- 
tain somewhat technical forms and terms which 
should be uscd in a will to place beyond donbt 
and in proper formal language the intention of 
the testator; as for instance, the formal words for 
a devise of real estate, for a bequest of personal 
property, and for the creation and proper limita- 
tion of a trust. 

For this reason a will should, if possible, be 
drawn by a lawyer familiar with the proper forms 
and the construction and force the 
coart has given them. 

Whatever may be the language used, however, 
if the court can find from the instrument itself the 
real intention of the testator, it will carry it into 
effect. The intention as expressed in the writing 
will always govern its construction. But where it 
is prepared by one unaccustomed to such work, it 
is more difficult to ascertain this intention, espe- 
cially in the frequent cases where a man, leaving 
his common-sense, thinks it necessary, or more 
lawyer-like, to use certain terms and phrases, but 
is wholly unfamiliar with their trae force and 
meaning. Such a use of terms may defeat the 
testator’s meaning. 

Whenever such a person is called upon to draw 
a will, let him state clearly and fully the desires of 
the testator in his own natural language, without 
attempting to use such technical but unfamiliar 
terms. 

In drawing a will a few rules should be kept in 
mind. 

(1) State the several provisions of the will in 
separately numbered clauses, or articles, for great- 
er clearness. 

(2) Be careful to dispose of the whole estate; and 
for this purpose, it is usual to close the will with a 
gencral bequest of all the rest and residue of the 
estate. A disposal of part only will be good as to 
such part, but the remaining property will descend 
as thongh no will had been made. 

(3) Make provision for every contingency. If 
a lite estate, or any estate less than the whole, is 
given to one, dispose of the remainder, or rever- 
sion; if property is given upon condition, make 
provision in case the condition should not be per- 
formed. 

(4) State the names of persons and any charita- 
ble corporations, and specify property bequeathed, 
fally and accurately, so that there can arise no 
question of identity. Much litigation has arisen, 
especially between corporations of similar names, 
from incomplete or inaccurate description in the 
w 

a} Where the provision made for the widow is 
to he in place of dower, it should he so stated, so 














(6) If the testator desires to relicve his execu- 
tor from giving suretics upon his official bond as 
such, he must request such exemption in the will. 
Otherwise such sureties will be required. 

As a man must pay his debts before he can dis- 

tribute his prop- 

' erty, no one can 

i by will deprive 
4 his creditors of 
\ payment of his 
debts. They have 
the first claim 
upon his estate, 
and if, after pay- 
ing these debts, 
there is not 
enough property 
left to pay all the 
legacies, then le- 
gacies of money 
abate in propor- 
tion; as between 
legacies of mo- 
ney and legacies 
of specified 
things, the form- 
er must bear the 
Joss. If the form- 
er are not suffi- 
cient to pay these 
debts, then the 
latter must con- 
tribute in propor- 
tion. After all 
the personal pro- 
perty has been 
thus consumed, 
the real estate of 
the testator must 
be sold and ap- 
propriated to 
£ such payment, 
subject, of course, 
to the widow's right of dower, of which creditors 
cannot deprive her. 

A will once made cannot be revoked by a mere 
statement, oral or written, of an intention to re- 
voke it. In order to revoke a will, the testator 
must have the same mental capacity required to 
make it, and must comply with the statute which 
provides that no wiil shall be revoked, except by 
burning, tearing, cancelling, or obliterating it by 
the testator, with the intention of revoking it, or 
by some instrument signed and attested in the 
form required for a will. Certain changes in the 
relations or conditions of the testator will, how- 
ever, be regarded in law as revoking his previous 
will, as for instance, marriage after making a 
will, and the birth of children. 1 
Tuxovore RussELu. 
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*Tis thine to sit between the glow 
Of ripened harvests bending flr 
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With purpling vineyards drooping low 
Their clusters through t rant alr, 

And snow-clad hills that dazzling white 

Stretch awful th the winter night, 









Above the icy streams below, 
The twilight of the year fs thine, 
November, in thy veil of gray! 

REBECCA P, REED. 





ee Reng os 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The use of the electric light for illuminating 
large spaces in cities has increased very greatly 
during the last few months. Until the present 
year, the new light was employed in a few places 
only, in some of the largest cities. A part of 
Broadway, New York, was lighted by means of 
it, and that was almost the only conspicuous place 
where it was used. 

But now the use of the light is very common in 
all the large ci It is said that there are more 
than five hundred in New York city alone. They 
are very numerous in Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and other citics. One business house in Chi- 
cago advertises that it illuminates the inside and 
outside of its store with forty-one electric lights. 

These lights are all of a powerful class. The 
production of lights of small power, such as would 
be useful in an ordinary room, has not yet been 
accomplished in the perfection that may be ex- 
pected in the future. A great many inventors are 
at work upon the problem. Some of them think 
they have solved it. If they have done so, we are 
about to enter on a new era in illumination. 

Leaving that to be determined hereafter, we 
may say that the new light has achieved great suc- 
cess in its first introduction. An ordinary gas- 
light of the best class is equal to the light of six- 
teen to eighteen candles. The electric lights now 
in use range from five hundred to two thousand 
candle power. 

Tf one light of the new kind is equal in effect to 
thirty or more of the old, its quality is also far 
superior. As compared with the light of gas or of 
kerosene, it s much purer and whiter. Indeed, it 
is so white that to some people the effect at first 
is to make objects ghastly seen by means of it. 

As soon, however, as the e become accus- 
tomed to it, the effect is pleasant. The quality of 
an electric light is as nearly as possible like that 
of the sun, and it is only because we are used to 
animpure artificial light, that the new light seems 
strange. Under it, colors appear in their true 
tints, as they do not when scen by gas or other 
common lights. 

Although by far the largest number of lights 
now in use are of the pattern invented by Prof. 














shat it may be clear that she is to take only such | Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, it does not follow that 
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THE -YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








this will continue to be the favorite form. There 
are warm partisans of other systems, and even 
Mr. Brush docs not think his light is yet perfect. 

The chicf imperfection at present is an occasion- 
ul flickering. It is not so frequent now as it was 
ashort time ago, but a way to get rid of it alto- 
gether has not yet been discovered. .The inventor 
who can obviate that difficulty has a fortune as- 
sured. 

The new system encounters the opposition that 
might have becn expected. Persons interested in 
the manufacture of gas have a personal reason for 
opposing its introduction. They magnify the real 
dangers of using it, and claim for their own light 
more general utility and greater cheapness. 

It is true there are dangers. A person who 
should take the two wires in his hands and re- 
ceive a shock from the clectric current, would 
probably be killed, and if the wires are badly 
made, houses may be sct on fire. But there are 
also dangers accompanying the use of other lights 
which are overcome by knowledge and care. 

The future cannot be foreseen, but if the electric 
light continues to be improved, it does not re- 
quire a prophet to foretell that it will come into 
general use. 





———+er_ 


LONG AGO, 


‘The hills were yelled in purple mist, 
The trees svt as a zone of xuld, 
And far away as eye could reach 
‘The still grcen prairie onward rolled. 
The sky was blue as blue could be. 
‘The cotton fields were white as snow; 
Oh, what a trance of joy had we 
In autumns long agos 
In autumns long ago. 





Two happy children ona hill, 

And secing in the sunset clouds 
Haroun’s enchanted city loom 
‘Mid seas all white with fairy shrouds, 

e Kazed till all the golden depths 
Held Bagdad’s splendid pomp and glow, 
The scents of Samarcand embaluy 

The autunins loug ago; 

‘The autumms long ago. 
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ge SS 
AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


The recent visit of King Humbert of Italy, with 
his fair Queen Margherita, to the court and capi- 
tal of Austria, was, in the light of the past rela- 
tions of the two nations, a peculiarly interesting 
event. 

It is not so very many years ago, since Austria 
and Italy were at deadly enmity with each other. 
‘Those who are still not very old can well retnem- 
ber when Austrian garrisons were posted in the 
picturesque old towns of northern Italy—in Vero- 
na and Mantua, in Padua and Venice; when the 
Italians looked with dark but helpless anger upon 
the snow-white uniforms of the hated “Tedeschi,” 
as they called the Austrians, who paraded the 
streets. 

Forynany generations, indeed, -Austrie held the 
northern portions of Italy under her dominion ; | 
and a cruel, remorseless, tyrannical dominion it 
was. Nor was this all the ill which Austria did 
to the historic peninsula. In the centre of Italy 
were a number of small principalities and duke- 
doms. These were ruled over by petty despots ; 
and these despots were kept on their throne by 
Austrian power. 

Austria upheld and protected the abominable 
rule of the Bourbons at Naples; and sustained the 
Pope in his sovereignty over the State and the 
Church, which included grand old Rome itself. 

All this state of things, however, has passed 
away. By the war of 1859, Austria lost her hold 
on Lombardy; and then the kingdom of united 
Italy, under the lead of Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Sardinia, began to take shape. 

Seven years later, the war between Prussia and 
Italy on one side, and Austria on the other, re- 
sulted in the overwhelming defeat of the latter; 
and as & consequence, Italy acquired the noble 
province of Venetia, of which Venice Is the chief 
city. 

Then ensued the revolution, headed by Garibal- 
di, which finally achieved the deposition of the 
Bourbons of Naples, and added that extreme 
southern province to the Italian kingdom; and 
some of the dukes of Tuscany and Parma were 
forced to follow their Neapolitan brother into 
gxile. 

The States of the Chu’ ch still remained outside 
the Kingdom of Italy; for the Pope was now sus- 
tained, not by Austrian, but by French bayonets. 
But when Napoleon III. was overthrown in the 
catastrophe of Sedan, in 1870, the way wasat last 
cepen to the Italians to recover their ancient and 
august capital; the whole nation became united; 
the last vestige of foreign rule passed away; and 
Victor Emmanucl took up his residence in Rome, 
at the stately palace of the Quirinal. 

For eleven years, Italy has been united, pros- 
perous, and free. This period has allowed old 
wounds to heal, and new international interests to 
grow up. Austria is well aware that her hold on 
Italy has been forever lost. Italy feels that she 
has no longer any serious reason to fear that she 
will ever again be molested by ber powerful neigh- 
bor. 

The visit of King Humbert to Vienna, therefore, 
is a sign that friendship and alliance replaces the 
old bitter hostility between the two realms; that 
each sees in such a friendship its own interest and 
safety. Each seems to recognize that the events 
of the past were all for the best. 

That this is true seems proved by the careers of 
Austria and Italy since the one lost its gripon the 
other. Both now enjoy free institutions. In both, 
the people have acquired a large degree of politi- 
cal power. Prosperity has blessed both in a re- 
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markable degree; both have become richer and 
stronger,as well as more free. 

It was really a benefit to Austria to be rid of the 
constant danger, expense, and trouble of govern- 
ing a foreign people against their will, while the 
unity of all Italians under one head has revived 
the old peninsula from its long torpor and stagna- 
tion. 

Happily, both nations are ruled by monarchs 
who are wise and intelligent, and who mean to do 
the best they know how fortheir subjects. Under 
such monarchs, alliance and friendship are much 
more likely to endure, and to be of solid advan- 
tage to the nations over which they reign. 


——+o—__—__ 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. George L. Harrison, a well-known pbilantbro- 
plist of Philadelphia, recently made a tour through 
Great Britain, France and Germany for the purpose of 
examining into the institutions for the education, re- 
form, or punishment of the poorer classes. 

Mr. Harrison brought back a remarkable collection 
of specimens of the work of boys and girls in the in- 
dustrial schools; articles made of wood, metal, etc., as 
perfect as if they had come out of the hands of the skilled 
craftsman. Similar exhibitions were made by different 
countries in the Philadelphia exhibition of 1876. 

In some European countries, where education is 
gratuitous, children are taught, outside of their text 
books, at least the rudiments of a trade. Their fingers 
are thus trained as well as their brains. Hence when 
the boy and girl leave school they have some know!- 
edge which will help them to carn their livelihood. 

In countries where education is not furnished by the 
government, these industrial schools are often main- 
tained by the charity of individuals. One of the most 
interesting of the centennial exhibitions was that made 
by an industrial school maintained by a Russian noble 
on his estate, for his quondam serfe after emancipation, 
in which they were trained in all kinds of handicrafis, 
in ncehanical draughting, ship-building, ete. The spec- 
imens of work submitted were of a high order of merit. 

Another quite as Interesting was a pile of enormous 
volumes, ou whose pages, instead of printed words, 
were found fastened the miniature shirts, dresecs, stock- 
ings, etc., specimens of embroidery, lace-work, etc., 
made by the little girls of the industrial schools of the 
Swiss cantous. Each volume bore the name and coat 
of arms of a canton, and cach page the little girl’s name 
whose work was shown. 

From Belgium came an exhibit of lace by little girls, 
and from Sweden and Norway tiny houses, stoves, 
chairs, thoroughly built and finished by boy carpenters 
and amiths, and woollen jackets, hostery and the like, 
the work of the girls. 

On one pair of knit stockings was a card with the 
pathetic little message, “Knit by little blind Olga, aged 
nine. She sends her love to all the people of America.” 

The people of great America could take a useful bint 
from these industrial schools, and learn how to train 
their own boys and girls to future usefulness. Now, by 
the action of most of the Trades’ Unions they are de- 
arred from learning trudes, and skilled European work- 
men crowd into the places from which they are shut 
out. 








eae Ng tein 
THE MONITOR AND MERRIMAC. 

Admiral John Marston, who now ranks eecond in the 
list of our naval officers, is a very fair specimen of what 
nature did for men of his generation. He bas carried 
into the venerable age of cighty-nix the commanding 
presence, clear eye, and unimpuired intellect of youth. 

Admiral Marston's record is one of faithful, and con- 
sequently obedient service to his country in bis profes- 
sion; yet, oddly enough, his most brilliant service was 
one of a wise disobedience. 

The most remarkable, and possibly decisive, naval 
battle of the war would never have been fought but for 
his deliberate disregard of instructions. 

Admiral Marston commanded at Hampshire Roads. 
The Merrimac was there ready for active hostilities 
along the coast, by which defeat to ourordinary naval 
vessels, and terror in all the seaport towne, was eure to 
follow. 

He received a despatch from Washington, ordering 
him to send the Wonitor, then lyiug at anchor in the 
Ronda, to the defence of the national capital. 

1t was supposed that the Merrimac would immediate- 
ly attack Washington. If tke capital was destroyed, 
there was little doubt that the leading European powers 
would recognize the confederacy, and it was impossible 
to estimate the moral effect of such an event. 

A few moments after the Admiral received his orders 
the Merrimac hove in elght. Should he obey, eend the 
Monitor away, or order her, unaided, to attack the 
enemy? Little time was allowed for reflection. He 
resolved to disobey. He sent for Captain Worden. 

“have been ordered,” he sald, ‘‘to send you to Wash- 
ington. But] sball disobey my instructions. Attack 
the Merrimac.” 

-y well, sir,"’ said Worden quietly, smiling as he 
went out toa work which must end for him cither in 
un immortality of fame, or in defeat or death. 

‘The victory was won. 

But we must suggest to our young readers in spite of 
this story that success for them lies for years to come 
in obedience and discipline. Such crises as this occur 
but once or twice in a century, and the men who have, 
like Marston, wisdom cnough to lay their hands upon a 
desperate chance and steer it into victory are but few. 






———+or- 
NORWAY STUDENTS. 

Norway is the paradise of poor students. Education 
is thero regarded a8 a passport to honor and position, 
and the University at Christiania fs filled with students 
from remote farms and fishing villages, who have come 
to the city, eager to acquire that knowledge which shall 
enable them to rise in life. 

Many of them arc obliged to practise the most rigid 
economy. We are told of one young man, formerly a 
village schoolmaster, who had succeeded in saving sixty- 
five dollars. With this sum he came to Christiania to 
live a year and a half, that being the time requisite for 
obtaining a degree. 

He breakfasted regularly upon a cup of coffee; be 
dined at the ‘Steam Kitchen,” an excellent self-sup- 
porting Institution, where two courses of soup and a stew 
are provided for about ten cents; and he supped upom 
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the bread furnished him at dinner, which he carried 
away and resorved for bis evening meal. 

He waa thus enabled to subsist upon twelve cents a 
day without severe self-denial. Within seventy-five 


years studenta in New Englaud have been boarded for | 


eighty-seven cents a week. But those days aro pust. 
SSS ey es 
HIS NEW “GARTER.” 

Queen Victoria has honored the King of Spain by be- 
stowing upon him the Order of the Garter. It was a 
pretty pageant, the investing of the King Alfonso with 
this order. And it was no empty honor, for the insig- 
nia of the order—consisting cf garter, star, sword, man- 
tle, collar and liat—were in themselves a royal gift. 

The mantle was a picturesquo garment of rich blue 
velvet, lined with whilo satin, and provided with a solid 
gold buckle. ‘The hat was quaintly shaped and adorned 
with feathers. The garter itself was of massive links of 
gold upon biue velvet, with an elaborate gold buckle 
bearing a beantifully wrought representation of Saint 
George slaying the dragon. 

These objects, borne upon red velvet ‘cushions, were 
conveyed with the utmost pomp to the palace, where 
the whole court was assembled In gala attire to witness 
the ceremony of investiture. Queen Christina was 
present in the full glory of the crown diamonds, accom- 
panied by the threo Infantas, arrayed in velvet and 
jewels, and surrounded by ladics-in-waiting. 

The Marquis of Northampton, Queen Victoria’s rep- 
resentative, arrived, attended by a brilliant sulte, and 
after the presentation of his letters of credence, followed 
by a brief address, formally invested the King with the 
insignia of the famous order. 

‘We advocate republican simplicity ; but had we been 
present, we should have viewed with some pleasure the 
fastening of that gorgeous garter around Ilis Majesty’s 
left leg. It was an act of internutlonal courtesy, simi- 
lar in interest to those which the United States has re- 
cently received from the same royal hand and heart. 


————+o— 
THE BITER BITTEN. 


Getting up a “corner” in pork, wheat, or corn is not 
a modern device. Years ago, when the thriving city of 
Milwaukee was but a territorial town, with only one 


thousand five hundred inhabitants, a speculator thoughi | 


that ho could make a large amount of money if he 


should buy and thus control all the salt there was in ‘ 


town. So he bought every barrel he could find and 
stored it. Having, as he thought, a corner, he put the 
price up to ten dollars per barrel. 

Unfortunately for the speculator’s profits, another 
citizen heard of the spcculator’s purpose, and saw 
therein a chance to muke an honest penny. He de- 
apatched a schooner to Chicago for a load of salt. The 
winds were propitious, and the schooner with her load 
was soon at the good citizen’s dock. 

One morning, a farmer came into town for a barrel of 
salt. Going to the speculator’s, he was asked ten dol- 
lare a barrel. “Salt bas ‘riz’,” was the only reply vouch- 
safed to the farmer's protest. 

He, however, would not pay that price, and soon 
discovered that there was a schooner-load of salt for 

sale at the dock at twenty shillings a barrel. 

Having purchased a barrel, he rettitned to the specu- 
lator, and telling him of his purchase, denounced him 
as a swindler. 

“You must have stolen the salt,” said the speculator, 
“for there aint any salt in Milwaukee, except what I 
have.” 

“Oh, there aint! Ohno! Let me tell you, there’s a 
schooner-load of it at Swett’s dock.” 

“Then I'm ruined!” exclaimed the speculator, as he 
rushed out to verify the statement—and he deserved to 
be. 

BLISSFUL IGNORANCE. 

‘When a public man is insensible to the harsh criti- 
cisme and slanderous assertions of political opponents, 
he has reason for self-congratulation. For his own 
pence of mind, his moral cuticle ought to be impenetra- 
ble to the assaults of his adversaries, for politics stim- 
ulates not only to criticism which is legitimate, but to 
abuse which is malevolent. Silas Wright, a distin. 
guished statesman of New York, was once saved from 
annoyance by his ignorance of what one of bis op- 
ponents was saying about him. 

‘When be was Comptroller of New York, he was 
abused every morning by a penny paper. The articles 
were scurrilous. One morning, the editor met Mr. 
‘Wright and apologized for the article in that day's 
paper, saying he had ascertained that {ts charges were 
not true. 

“J do not understand you,” answered Mr. Wright. 

“Why, I have found that the article I published about 
you this morning was not true.” 

“Me! You haven't been writing against me, have 
you?” 

“Yes, for six months.” 

“T have not heard of it.” 

“Then I'll write no more,” was the remark of the ed- 
itor, as he went away crestfallen and subducd. 

Some public men very wisely make ita point never 
to read what is sald about them in the papers of the 
political party to which they do not belong. No doubt 
they break fewer of the Commandments by so doing. 


———+er—_—_ 


AN ARAB COOK. 

‘While exploring the country east of the Jordan, the 

Rev. Selah Merrill bad an amusing experience with a 

native cook. The man was one of those cooks who 

Judge that a condiment which is good for one dish is 
equally good for all dishes. 


‘The exploring party found that ‘every dish tasted of 


allspice. He was told to use pepper instead; be said 
he did use it. Tho pepper-box was ordered to be 
cleaned out and some fresh pepper pounded and put in 
it. It was done. 

Bull each dish tasted of allspice. Mr. Merrill then 
examined the can of unground pepper and found it to 
be allspice. An explanation disclosed that the native 
gentleman who had purchased the stores had substi- 
tuted allspice for pepper. 

He had acted in accordance with Arab taste, for a 
native uses allspice where a European or American 
would use pepper. 

The cook liked the tomato, and in his professional 
opinion the party could not have too much of that vege- 
table. Every dish was flavored with tomato. The 
mutton was cooked with tomatoes, the meat-sauce was 


flavored with them, they were stewed {nto the rice, 
mixed with the batter in which the cutlets were fricd, 
chopped into the hash, put into the soup, and poured 
over the mazhed potatoes. 

Remonstrance was in vain. 
| without the favorite tomato. But at the next meal 
the old fricnd reappeared, He came to stny and stay 
he did, as long as any dish was served in which he 
could be introduced. 





Ono dish might appear 


Special Offer. 

To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of Noveinber or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per freo from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 





“THE LORD, MY OY!" 

Mr. Trowbridge, in one of his cxquisite stories, 
sketches a farm-girl who in speaking usually “put the 
cart before the horse.” Once she strangely transposed 
Scripture and cows by thus announcing to the family the 
approach of tho latter, “Hail! King of the cows! ‘The | 
Jews are coming!” The following anccdote, associated 
with the late Dean Stanley's visit to the United States, 
exhibits an equally amusing transposition of phrases: 


prominent of the Stockbridge, (Mass.) celcbritics, at 
whose country scat the Lean was an honored guest. 

‘The host, wishing to bestow upon his distinguished 
visitor the attentions duc to his rank, gave to a servant 
the most careful instructions as to his special duties, 
and subjected him to several private rehcarsals, the last 
one being given at night after the dean had retired. 

‘The boy was to knock on the door of the dean’s room 
ata given hour in the morning, and wait for his reply, 
which would probably be, “Who's there?” to which, 
answer must be given,— 

“The boy, my lord.” 
| After a restlens night, the faithful servant at the ap- 
| pointed time knocked at the dean’s room, and the ques- 

tion came as expected,— 
| “Who's there 
The anxious boy, who had re) repented the important | ¢. 
answer over and over again for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time, quickly replied,— 

“The Lord, my. 

| What followe 








is left to the imagination. 
——+o—__—_ 
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WHY SNAKES ARE LONG, | 

San Francisco has a showman who is a humorist and | 

a bit of a philosopher. He indulges in such original 

theories as to Nature’s designs that he should be en- | 

rolled among the brotherhood of those naturalists who 
accept apeculation for facts: 






2" anid the show- 
man, pointing to a huge red snake, some ten feet long 
and two inches thick, of the kind known as the gopher 
snake. “I'd rather have that fellow on my farm—if 1 
had a farm—than to have ten dollars in my pocket. 

“You would be astonished at the amount of vermin 
ofall kinds, that snake can get away with—gophers, 
rabbits, squirrels, bird»—anything in fact, tlgst he is 
big cnough to get himeelf outside of, and that means a 
| Kood deal, although you might not think it to look at 

im. 
| Yon are aware, I suppore, of the peculiar construc. 
tion of the lower Jaw. It canbe unhinged, ao to speak, 
‘and then the enake is nothing more than’ a long sack 
with the mouth open. 

“Thave watched one of them stow away a squirrel— 
long tail and all—without making any fuss about it. He 
commenced at the head and slowly drew the squirrel 
in bit by bit, bis teeth and jaws working on the animal 
somewhat as a man drawe {na rope hand over hand. 

“Finally the body was safely housed and then only 
the tail remained, that slipped down in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

““Y never realized until then why anakes were made | 
80 long—it is to make room for the inconvenient tails of 
the other animals predcatined to be snake meat. 

“In an improved state of existence, when the tails 
have been evolutionized off the backs of the other ani- 
mala, probably snakes will be cut shorter.”"—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 





eee 

AN IMPERIOUS LADY. 
Holland House was famous for Its hospitality hulf a| 
leentury ago, and Lady Holland was one of the celebri- 
{ tles of London. She welcomed to her table the Iead- 
ers of Parlfament, and all men of eminence in lit 
ture andart and inthe professions. But with all her 
courtesy and hospitality, she bad a high temper and 
imperious will, and curious scenes were sometimes wit- 
nessed at ber table and in her drawing-room, Lord 
Macaulay gives some graphic sketches of her manners. 


‘The centurion did not keep his eoldiers in better or- 
der than sho kept her guests. It {y to one “Go,” a 
gocth, and to another “Do this,” and it 1s done. 
the bell, Mr. Macaulay.” “Lay down that screen, Lord 
Russell; you will spoil it.” “Mr. Allen, take a candle 
and show Mr. Cradock the picture of Bonaparte.” 

On another oceasion Macaulay writes, “There was 
not a person at table to whom she was not rude; and 
hone of us were inclined to submit. Rogers sneered, 
Sydney (Smith) made merciless sport “of her, Tom 
Moore looked excessively impertinent, Bobus put her 
down with simple straightforward rudeness, and 1 
treated her with what meant to be tho coolest civil- 
ity. 

‘Ye te but fait to add that she afterwards apologized 
for this rudeness: 






























MO: 
AN AMUSING COURTSHIP. 


‘A woman who bas a preference for a man can usually 
contrive to smooth the way for him to propose to Ler. 


When Dr. Johnson was paying court to Mra. Porter, 
whom previous experience did not disincline to n xcc- 
ond matrimonial experiment, the honest scholar thought 
it no more than fair to hint at some of his antecedents— 
a degree of honesty which is not always observable in 
more modern marriages. 

He told her plainly ‘that he was of mean extraction, 
that he bad no money, and that one of his uncles had 
been hanges 

The scastble ‘woman responded that she had no more | 
money than he, and that though none of her relatives 
had been hanged, ahe had several who ought to be. 


— + -— 


SUN-BURNT BEAUTY. 


‘The Italian peasantry arc not over-clean, but they | 
keep healthy because they stay out in the sun. 


In Italy no man or woman stays under a roof any 
longer than is necessary. They curly know what out- 
door air is. They never breathe an atmosphere pois- 
oned by stoves or furnaces, but they grow up in the 
sunshine and the breeze. 

Both men and women, of all classcs, possess & kind 
of beauty derived from color alone. The complexion | 
is of a rich, healthy yellow, or olive, with a glow upon 
it Hke that of a ripe nectarine; the eyes are of spark- 
ling black or brown, the teeth white and regular, and 
the luxuriant, raven hair shines like a piece of freshly- 
broken anthracite coal. 





This anecdote is associated with one of the most oe 
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Consumptives must not despair. Thousands have 
been saved by Piso’s Cure; therefore take courage, use 
this valuable medicine and lve. (Com, 


pale 
Get the Original. 
Dr. Pierce's “Pellets”—the original “Little Liver Pills” 
(sugar-coated)—cure sick and billous headache, sour 
Stomach, and billous attacks. By druggists. (Com. 


Cans Academy, 4 first-class boarding school 
for both sexes, Cataloguefree. Term opens Nov. 2. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Prin., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
tention this paper.) 





r both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


[eke Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses rery low. Ternis open 


Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13, 81. l, Address J.B. T.M TT. MARSH, See, Sec. 


uo RARE BUSINESS INVEST! INVESTMENT. 








the one-fifth tn 
’ Gat Ina Natlonal Bank doing a 
good business, This interest 
controls the management of the bank, and cntitles the 
owner to the office of President or CasIler. Address 
__ SAY, care of Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 


F\ @ HOLDEN'S NEW BOOK ON 

BIRDS, 128 pp. 80 TMlustrations, 

Allfucts on ali birds. By mall,25 

conte, stamps. Holden's Hird Magazine, an Hustia- 
Anise on New Birds, Care, Food. Dis 

farket. Answers to correspondents. 


G. C. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HITCHCOCK'S COLLECTION 
Or OLD AND NEW SONGS. 


250 pages, large octavo, arranged for voice and plano. 
Mallea for 30 cents and sold by Uookseellers rmusicedeal- | 
ers, al lor . ber te 
ors ile sre stores generally eral terms to 

HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC STORE, 
______ Sun Building, No. 166 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Agents, wanted for Life of Prosident 
rfield. A complete, faithful history 
ny cradie to grave, by the emineut 


biographer, Col. Conwell: Books air reagy for dclive 
An elegantly Silustrated volune. Endorsed edition. Lit 

1 terns. “Agents take orders for from 99 to 8) coptes 
a sellsany other book ten to one. Agents never | 
thadcmoneyso fast, Thebookesellsitselt Experience not | 
necessary. Failure unknown. All make immense profits. 
Private terms free. GEO, STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


























BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with price 
sent free upon application by mail. Piece: S | 
for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & Co., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New ¥ ork. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 
Pieces, including the vocal gems from the Comic _Op« 
of Oriy VETTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE | 

rAYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with | 

Ballads, Songs, etc. and all for 20 cts. 
GUARANTEE Postage stam)s taken. 
WAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Ms 


of¢ “Choice selections for Autogra pb Albun 
negsly bound, 250 spicy Motto “a 
és, all for I 
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could not get a 0 would be no temptation 
for me to part with m Its influence for good is 
beyond price.” 

CHAMBERSVILLE, Mo., Oct., 1881. 

I received my Saw last July. 1 would not_thke 
for itif Teould not get another. Have made $8 worth 
of brackets, &e,, besides doing a great deal of work ¢ 
the farm. RALPH H. BAWBELL. 
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So.tp EMERY WHEEL 
SPEED DRILL. 


‘apacity for Work. 
Height of machine, Width. 18 Inches. Di- 

amete Balance Wheel, 1 Weight of Balance 

Wheel, 7 Ibs. 81 iroke of 1% In Will swing 20 


‘a 
inches’ in the clear. Will cut lumber from 1-16 to 1% 
inches thick. Weight when packed r 


33 Ibs. 
PRICE ONLY 83.00. 
What we give with the machine: 


2 Drill Points, 12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 
50 Full-sized Designs for Sawing. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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200 RECIPES! 
WITH COPIOUS DIRECTIONS.  Sce “Amatcur’s 
Handbook of Practleal Information for the Workshop 
and the Laboratory.” Sent by Tua, Be (ates (slanpe. . 
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BEATTY'S ORGANS. 


Pianos 8125 up. ¢@~ Illustrated Catalogue Fis 
Address BEATTY, 


AUTOGR: APH ALBUM. [lus 
tures, tn Colors! I) Albuth Quotation 
sied Patterus, all for Vets. 64 punue Scrap: Hovky 12 Che 
W0 Chrome art Picture Cards, & Picture Cards, 
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20 Beantiful Stops, & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case, Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue, It 
gives information which pro- 
fectsthe purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossitie. Marchal de 
Smith, 6 With Bt.,N. ¥ 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2, 000 styles ¢ ot type. Catslogeotnd 
reduced price lis 


i. HOOVER, Phila., Pa 
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An Article that is at once 
TEETH PRESERVER 


ANU And BREATH PURIFIER. 


and yet go pleasant and conventent to use, Its exceeding 
popilarity does not surprise any one. 
as ita perfeet antid 
senual toa pure 
breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal 
mie SOZODON 


_Sold by druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


| wooo SOLE SHOES. 
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The UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR ; 


OR, SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 


A complete Encyclopadia of Learning. adapted to the 
requirements of siudents of all classes. The “ Universal 
Instructor” aims at being nothing short « 
at Home. Published in monthly parts, a 
and will be completed in 36 parts. 
for Part I 

nal News 
New Ye 
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2 cents eacli, 
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For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY'S IMPROVED 


cCOoRrsEt 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
wo I ws) 
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already extensive populari- 

ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 

sae by all leading jobbers and 
etailers. Manufactured only by 
“FOY, HARMON | & CO-s 
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HOPE™-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’ s Artificial Ear Drums 


ys in 
All Convers 
tinctly. We refer to ‘those. using them 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
HP. K. PECK & C0., 85% Broudway York. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


Send for 








Asthma sare etbtees 
and all their attendant evils It does not merely 
afford, temporary relief, but is a permanent, cure. 





Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of itz “J am 
surprised at the 3 of your reme Itis 
the first medicine ‘that has loosened 
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For the Companion. 
THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 


Ina quict retreat near by the sea, 
Tn dwelling humble and low, 
Alitde girl stood 1 mother's knee, 
And sang a sweet son 1 sung for me, 
‘Only two summers ago. 


's old, this little maid, 

as brimtul of glee; 

e blush her fair face strayed, 
st Was the niusic her red lips made, 
‘As she sang Unis song for me. 


I cannot tell you the words of the song, 
ang with her heart all aglow; 
© something about the shining throng, 
Who wander the beautiful vales along, 
Where living waters flow. 


T thonght as [listened unto her lay, 
Such spirits to us are given, 
To lure our fe 













Art W 




















t whenever we stray, 
Back into the straight and narrow way, 
"The way that leads to Heaven, 


A year rolled on, and I stood again 
In that dwelling humble and Jo’ 

*Twas a duly day. and the sturdy swain 

Was cutting his swaths of yellow grain, 
‘And laying them row on row, 


The crow of the cock, the hum of the bee, 
And} tink's magical tune, 

And the distant chimes of the surging sea, 

Were just the sume as they catue to me 
The summer before in June, 


But that mother moved with a chastened alr, 
tly bowed her head: 

co Were traces of recent care, 

harp was hushed which warbled there, 

Aud the light of her home had fled. 


“And where ts the child 2" [asked with surprise, 
“Whose heart ful of glee 2 

nderly utte 
rling hin the gray evard Hes, 
never come back to me.” 





























Yet not amurmur escaped her Mps,— 
fod giveth and taketh away; 








The lamb which down in the uieadow skips, 
The bee which its ML of nectar sips, 
Have life for only a day. 





y darling will live forevermore; 

¥ tears will hot always flows 

shall meet her axain ow the shintng shore, 
When this 6 we journey of life is o'er, 
Tshall sce bh know.” 













So when the sun of that summer day 
Went down In the golden west, 
We gathered some wild flowers hy the way, 
And kuelton the grave where Nettle lay, 
And scattered them over her breast. 
pat ¥ 5. WASHBURNE. 

















For the Companion. 
WHAT DID IT. 


Dr. Young, ina poem much more read by the 
fathers than by their suns of to-day—“The Night 
Thoughts”—offers this encouragement to consci- 
entious toilers ; 


“Who docs the hest his elreumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.” 


It is expedient, however, to join this stimulating 
thought with Wordsworth’s petition : 





“The best of what we do and are 
Just God, forgive.” 


The union of the two will have a tendency to 
beget both hopetulness and humility. For the 
conscientious worker has necd of both traits, see- 
ing that what he thinks his best work may not be 
his most effective work. 

The late Dr. McNeile was one of the most elo- 
quent of English preachers. Without a scrap of 
paper before him, he would preach a sermon as 
polished and logical as a first-class written dis- 
course, and much more effective. 

On a certain occasion, he preached one of his 
great sermons. He had prepared it with care, 
secking on his knees God's blessing upon it. With 
more than his usual energy it was delivered, and 
Dr. McNeile came down from the pulpit full of 
hope that the sermon would do good. 

A widow stopped him and begged a word. 

“Ah!” thought the doctor, “it is coming. I 
Knew that the sermon would not be in vain!” 

“What part of the sermon caused the religious 
impression of which you speak ?” he asked the 
widow, after she had told him of her feclings. “Was 
it the beginning or the ending ?” 

“Well, sir,” she replied, “I don't know much 
about the beginning or the ending; but you said, 
‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believed in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The good doctor was struck dumb with humili- 
ty. His cloquent words had not apparently influ- 
enced this woman to desire a better life. But one of 
God's simple sentences had done the work. 

And yet, if the great preacher had not worked 
hard and conscientiously to do his best, there 
might not have been force enough in the sermon 
to lodge even that word in the widow's heart. 

———_+er—___ 


A POLITE USE OF THE HAT. 

‘When a Frenchman enters a store or a restau- 
rant he always raises his hat. It is his polite way 
of acknowledging the humanity of those in charge. 
Another use of his hat is exhibited by the follow- 
ing extract from the Paris correspondent of the 
Kansas City Journal: 

“But the Frenchman makes a continual and 
very graceful use of his-chapeau. Not only to 
ladies, but also to clders and to masculine friends, 
the hat is raised hoth at meeting and at parting. 

“The stranger wending along the street at the 
beginning of his stay is surprised to see all the 
passers—boys and men, hod-carriers and senators 
—raise their hats in concert; a funcral procession 
is passing. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


“Very soon the stranger learns to follow the 
custom. I heartily wish that a practice so pleas- 
ing and unobtrusive, and so far different from the 
heartless staring that too often meets a funcral 
procession at home, might be introduced among 
us.” 

Parents and teachers would do well to encour- 
age, both by precept and example, these polite 
and agreeable attentions. Graceful and instinc- 
tive courtesies are the result of carly training. 

= gy SS 
THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities between the 
French and the people of Tunis, there has been 
observed an unusual agitation among the Moham- 
medans of the whole eastern world. French news- 
papers discuss the possibility of a universal rise 
of the followers of Mahomet, with a view to expel 
—both from Africa and Asia—the ‘infidel dogs” 
who hinder the spread of the true faith. 

For some ages the Christian world lived in con- 
stant terror of an eruption of Mohammedan 
hordes. There was reason for this alarm. But 
the religion of Mahomet, powerful as it is over the 
individual, does not develop power in the nations 
under its sway. It is a spiritual opiate. It re- 
duces the mind to torpor, dulls the inventive fuc- 
ultics, and destroys the energetic audacity that 
conquers the world. 

The French, therefore, will probably not have 
to contend with populations remote from the pres- 
ent scene of hostilities. It so happens, however, 
that nowhere in the world are Mohammedans so 
devoted to the Prophet, and so capable of fanatic 
enthusiasm, as in the African provinces on the 
Mediterrancan—Morocco, Algiers and Tunis. In 
that region the elements of scrious danger exist. 

A few months ago, a French officer, Col. Trum- 


























elet, who has long served in Algiers, published aj 


work called Les Saints de L’Islam, a kind of Mo- 
hammedan Lives of the Saints, taken down from 
the lips of an eminent Holy Man of that faith. 

This little book throws more 
terior spirit and practical working of the Moham- 
medan religion than any other we remember to 
have seen. We learn from it what a powerful 
combination of motives is enlisted in the expulsion 
of the Christians. 














With the mass of good Mohammedans there is 
no shadow of doubt that their religion is the only 
one pleasing to God, or bencticial to m Nor 
does any one question that the losing of life in bat- 
tle for the Prophet secures eternal felicity. 

But this is not all. A very large number of 
people derive their subsistence and their whole 
worldly importance from the mosques. ‘The re 
ligious centres swarm with Jaz fanatics and hypo- 
crites, who live upon the fees and offerings drawn 
from the credulity of the faithful. Every old 
tomb is a source of revenue to sorqebody, and 
thousands of people live upon the sale of what are 
called sacred objects, 

All this is in danger when the meddles' 
Christian dog approaches. The French ma; 
feel some_uncasine Col. Trumelet informs us 
that the Holy Men of Islam are pertectly alive to 
the danger. He pointed out to his informant that 
faith in the Prophet diminished in intensity from 
west to east, Morocco being dotted all over with 
the tombs of saints, which ore less frequent in Al- 
giers, and still less in Tunis and Tripoli. 

“I do not deny it,” said the Holy Man; “but 
before you came into the country, Tunis was a 
place of piety and prayer, where people feared God, 
and kept His commandments.” 

That is the fecling that arms the best people of 
those provinces against the French intruders, and 
closes their minds to the obvious fact, that France 
has been upon the whole a great good to the re- 
gion, changing it from a nestof pirates into a land 
of peace, order and plenty. 

——_+o-—____ 
ENGLISH SERVANTS. 

Two old classmates meeting in New York, one 
inquired of the other about a mutual friend, 
“What has become of X——? I heard he had 
married arich wife.” “Yes, and the last time I 
saw him, he was keeping a negro boarding-house 
on the Fifth Avenue.” This was a pleasant sar- 
casm at X——'s extravagance in having five or 
































six colored servants. In England the intended ; 


irony would have had no force. Mr. Richard 
Grant White tells us that in the “great houses” 
which he visited, and he did not see the greatest 
establishments, there are between twenty-five and 
thirty servants. These are employed inside the 
house, while outside, that is, in the stables, the 
gardens and the grounds, there are nearly as many 
more. 


One cause for boarding and lodcing such a servile 
corps is, that the rule in those houses is: “A place for 
every servant and every servant in his place.” So well 
defined is each eervantis duty, that he knows just what 

rtains to his place, aud ia very punctilious about do- 

ig nothing that docs not belong to it. 

‘This rule has, however, its inconveniences which have 
introduced a new functionary called the ‘odd man.” 
‘His duty is to do whatever it is no other servant's duty 
to do; that is, everything and anything ordered. 

The service, judying from Mr. White's experience, ia 
simply perfect: When invited to a great house he was 
told thata carriage would meet him at the station on 
the arrival of a certain train. He had hardly left the 
train when a very reapectable-looking person, nol a 
footman, stepped up and said, 

“Lord —'s carriage is waiting for you, air.” 

On arriving at the house, he was met at the door by a 
dignified person in black, and asked if he would go up 
to Lady —'s room. She received him warmly, and 
offered him tea from a tiny table at her side. 

Mr. White was shown to his room by the host. As 
soon as he had left, a very fine-mannered person, in a 
dress-coat and a white tie, appeared and asked him for 
the keys of his trunk. He did everything for the 
guert, except to wash his face and hands and put on his 
clothes. He laid out everything in a row, opened and 
ia out bis dressing-case, and actually turned bis stock- 

‘When Mr. White returned to his room for the night, 
he found hie trunk unpacked and his clothes put into 
the wardrobe und drawers. Everything was arranged 
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days. His morning-drese had been taken away to be 
carefully brushed, aud if found necessary, put in order 
otherwise. 

In the morning, the same servant came, opened the 
window, drew the bed-curtains, prepared the bath, laid 
out the things, turned the stockings and did everything 
but bathe and dress him. 

Large as was the retinue of servants In this house, 
they kept out of the way, except when the! i 
were needed. Mr. White says be rarely saw 
except at dinner and when he dressed in the morning 
and in the evening. But the iustant he rung for one, 
he appeared. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS PEACE. 


‘When day and its cares are over 
draw my chamber blind, 

And under the night's swect cover 
All manner of com ud. 


Like doves to their windows flying, 
My thoughts from thelr daily quest, 

To the call of my heart replying, 
Return to their nightly rest. 


And folding them all together 
T hide them away from sight: 

Their wanderings hither and thither 
Forgot iu the quiet of night. 


One, only one thought awaketh; 
It is born not of nature but grace; 
And upward the fight it taketh, 
Beyond the limits of space: — 


He only who changes never 
Can choose for my soul the hests 
Can quicken and crown the endeavor; 
He only can give me rest. 


How mighty He ts, I remembe 
How measurcless 18 His Lov 
And how in the heart's hushed chamver 

His Peace may abide as ade 
HARWET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


——_ --+0+_____- 
TWO YOUNG HEROES. 

“Hero,” “heroism,” “heroic,” are misused words 
when applied to actions which Involve no risk of life 
| and therefore no clement of eclf-sacrifice. But they 
are not misapplied when used to describe the deed of two 
boys who descended a precipice to save shipwrecked 
sailors from death. The San Francisco Call tells the 
‘ simple story of their heroism : : 


On the bluff above Hovious’ Beach, where lies the 
shull of the wrecked Alice Buck, the incident most 
talked about waa the saving of the lives of three of the 
wrecked crew by two young men, Silas Hovious and 
Frank Hole, ench aged nineteen ycurs, and sons of 
neighboring ranchers. 

‘Two of the sailors mannged to rench the shore unas- 
sisted and found their way to the house of Hoviour. 
They told the story of the wreck, and were warmed 
and fed by Mrs. Hovious. ‘The boy Silas and his father 
ran to the edge of the bluff, where Mrs. Hovious and 
others soon followed. 

Some time before any human form was distinguished 
in the surf, pitiful criea for assistance were heard. Si 
Jas at last, by standing on the edge of the bluff and 
looking down its hundred feet of almoat straight sides, 
discovered a man clinging toa plank aud being tonsed 
about in the breakers. 

He told of his discovery, but none of the men dared 
to attempt the descent of the cliff to the forlura hope 
of rescuing the man. 

Silas, after waiting a moment, said, “Mother, I can't 
bear to hegr that man's cries,” and before he could be 
stopped, Yhrew off his coat ‘and swung himeelf over 
the edge of the bluff. He was instantly joined by 
young Hale, Standing on the beach yesterday, Mrs. 
Hovious told a reporter the story. 

“How thove boys got down there I don’t know. “You 
can see for yourself that a goat couldn't climb there. 
But somchow they reached that narrow ledge of rock 
you sce down there, over which the waves break 

“Frank Hale picked up a piece of rope thrown upon 
the rock by a wave, and the boys together threw one 
end of it out to the sailor. . 

“IIe made a grab for it, but missed it, and the back 
current carried him out of reach. The next wave 
brought him in almost to their fect, but be missed the 
rope again. 

“I was ufraid he would clutch at the boys’ ankles and 
drag one of them out with him. I begged of the men 
standing about to go down and help the boys. One 
man standing near me was himeelf a sailor, but none of 
them dared to make the attempt. 

“Once more the waves brought the man in, looking 
more dead than alive. This time the boys took hold of 
the middle of the rope and each threw out an end. 

“The sailor caught the rope this time, but the boys 
hadn't strength to pull him out of the water, and he 
hadn't strength to drag himself up to the ledge, where 
they were standing. 

But the buys somehow crept along the slippery, 
steep rocks, until they reached that spot down there 
where you sce the beach begins. Then they dragged 
him out of the water and he was taken up to our houee, 

“We thought fora long time he would die, but a 
warm fire place and hard rubbing with rum brought 
him around at last. The boys brought two more men 
up to the house pretty soon after tbat.” 
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A LAKE FULL OF PETS. 

One of the legends of the Roman Catholic Church re- 
lates that a certain saint so exhibited his goodness 
| through his attractive manners that even the fish fell in 
love with him. They so delighted in his presence, and 
were so obedient to his call, as to rush in schools 
towards the shore, whence his voice came. ‘The legend 
may be founded on a fact similar to that recorded in the 
following narrative, given in the Marlboro’ Journal, 
which suggests that kindness can bridge over the chasm 
between the dumb and the articulate animal: 


There lives in Sandwich, Mass., on the borders of 
one of the most charming lakes in America, Mra. F. IT. 
Burgess, who ia attracting notoriety by the relation she 
suatains to the fish of this lake. 

It has been her custom once or twice a day for quite 
a long time to feed the fieh in the lake, and a few days 
ago we were favored with an invitation to witness this 
novel feast of the finny tribe. 

She first splashes the water with her hand. Ina mo- 
ment there may be acen approaching her from every di- 
rection hundreds of large shiners, then eels, varying in 
size from one to about three fect in length. 

Next turtics appear on the surface ten, twenty and 
thirty fect away, their necks stretched apparently to sce 
whether it is friend or foe who is disturbing the waters, 

In less than three minutes these various species had 
collected directly before her, and as she commences to 
feed, the water ft fairly alive with them. 

They take bread directly from her handa, and turtles 
would allow her to take them entirely out of the water, 
and while she held them in one hand, they would cat 
with the greatest voracity from the other. 

But the ecls amused us the most. There was one 
she called Quinn, measuring about three feet in length, 
that repeatedly came to the surface, and would glide 
back and forth through her hands, and scveral times she 
lifted him partially out of the water, but he was care- 
ful to keep his head under. 

He secmed to feel that she would take no undue lib- 
ertics with him so long as his head was in its natural 
element, but the moment he saw daylight he would dart 
back as only an cel could. 

Another small one, about a foot in length, seemed to 
be particularly fond of her caresses and could be han- 
died as she pleased, it being understood that he was to 
remain under water, though. 

Taken altogether, it was one of the most novel enter- 
tainments we have ever witnessed, and visitors to this 

















writer. 
‘The lady is evidently much attached to her pets, and 
takes pride, as well she may, in showing them. 


———+o+—____ 
PERPLEXED. 

Our African friends are now and then inclined, like 
their white brethren, to “’rastlo” with some one of 
life's “complex problems.” Usually the problem 
throws them, as it docs the Caucasian, though they 
struggle bard to avoid the humiliating confession, —“I 
dvn't kuow.” The lesson of these mental wrestling 
matches is set forth in the following humorous sketch: 


“A man,” said Rev. Plato Johnson in the course of a 
very cloquent sermon, “is a very curusanimule. He is 
de only animule dat don’t have a guod Gime when he is 
oid dat idee ever ’cur to your mind before? 
“After he is d he may go to hebben, but after he's 
an’ till he gits able to take care of hisself, he bas 
nfort, an’ he don't Jet pobody else hab any. 
“Look at de dogs, wat a time dey has togedder. Dey 
is born free or four at a time, su dey necdn’ be loncly, 
an’ de minute dey gets dere eyes open dey begins to 
play an! fool wid each other an’ to "joy deirselves. 

“Look at de lamb. Well, dat lamb of Mary's had a 
good deal better time dan Mary had herself before she 
was big cnough to go to school. Whoever heard of # 
lamb’s havin’ de toofache or de measles or colic? 

“W'en night comes de calf lies down quiet by de side 
of its mudder, an’ dat's de last you hear of it till eunrise 
nex’ mornin’. Did you ever hear of a calf havin’ de 
chicken-pox or de mumps? Echo answere, ‘None of 
dose things ‘curs in de lower apimule world.” 

Now how is it wid de human baby? He aint gen’. 
rally in de world mor'n half an hour before he begins to 
let de whole neighborhood know dat be's come at last, 
an’ intends to stay. 

“He's gota immortal soul, which Mary's lamb had to 
go wideout; but it docs seem to me, brethren, dat be 
has ter pay for dat privilege. 

“He no sooner get's well started before he has to bitea, 
rubber ring all day to get hia teeth through, an’ w'en 
dey’s comin’ through de fader has to tote de baby all 
nite, an’ de baby yellin’ all de time loud ‘nuff fora town 
cri 









































‘0, de fac’ in dat de human animule done have no 
happincas till he grows big nuff to have a home of his 
own, an’ even den his misery has Just begun. Brethren, 
dix complex problem has epiled my sleep a great many 
times.”” 

OFFICIOUSNES 

Dr. Judson, the apostle to Burmah, once wrote to the 
Secretary of the American Baplist Missionary Society, 
“Don’t send us out any wrong-headed, conscicntious 
men; they will give us much trouble.” He might have 
added, ‘and keep at home the blundering man who 
means well.” What this sort of man will do, when 
tempted, is told by the Lawrence American. A sim- 
ilar occurrence happened years ago on the Erie rail- 
road: 

A few days rince a periodical denler wae returning 
from Boston and was seated in a car in which there 
were any, v nt scate, Before him sat a well dressed. 
lady, and beside her on the acat was a smail satchel, 

When the train reached Andover the lady rose to de- 
part, and, as ehe approached the door of the car the 
philanthropic dealer in periodicala noticed that the 
satchel still remained on the seat she had vacated. 

Kupposing thut it was her property, he hastily seized 
it, aud, rushing to the door, politely handed it to the 
lady just aa whe was stepping from the car. Bbe ac- 
cepted it and the train moved on. 

Ag the train approached the Lawrence north depot, © 
gentleman whe had becn seated in the forward end of 
ar Went towards the seat formerly occupied by the 
He looked upon and under it and examined other 
inthe immediate vicinity, and appe:red greatly 
bed. ‘ 
man of periodicals, noticing his excited manner, 
inquired if he had lost anything, and wax much sur- 
prixed and chagrined to learn that the #atchel he had 
given to the lady at Andover was the property of the 
excited individtal, and, moreover, contained valuable 
Papers and a large sum of money. 

The gentleman took the next train to Andover to 
search for his missing property, but with what success 
he met has not been ascertained. 


BNE oes & 
A BATTLE INCIDENT. 

The character of the soldiers who fought to preserve 
the Union was vividly brought out by Gen. Gartield in 
private conversation. He was conversing with Dr. 
Haycs about the character of our soldiers, and said,— 
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“Why, they were men who went into battle inspired 
by all ihe heroism. of antiquity, ‘They marched. into 
the fight with Milliades and ‘Themistocles and all the 
herocs of history in the air above them” —stretching up 
his arms. 

“There was that glorious soldier Gen. Dan McCook. 
Me wan storming the heights of Kenniraw Mountain at 
the head of his troups. ‘The summit was crow ded with 
Confederate troops. ‘The ascent was precipitous, ‘The 
troops had to lift themselves up by the bushes and 
branches; he knew he was going to almost certain 
death 














“In'a momentary pause inthe aecent he was heard to 
utter, as if speaking to himself, but in calm, clear 
tones, these words from Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome" 





Then outspoke brave Horatins, the captain of the gate: 
To every man upon thisearth death cometh soon or late, 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods? 
And for the tender mother who dandled hin to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses his baby at her breast. 


“The rough eoldicra all around felt the full mean- 
ing of these wordre, and remembered them. A moment 
afterwards McCook rushed up the heights, and in two 
minutes fell dead. 








‘For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods, 
and how,” eaid Gen. Garfield, “could man die better?” 








Bo ee 
WHAT HE READ. 

Daniel Webster was blessed with a mother and a fa” 
ther who determined to educate their children. So 
carly was he taught to read, either by his mother or 
by his elder eisters, that he says in his autobiography 
that he cannot remember the time when he could not 
read the Bible. The following reminiscences of his 
school days, taken from Mr. Congdon’s article in the 
New York Tribune, ay interesting : 


In the public sehoola nothing was taught but reading 
and writing. Young Webster usually read better than 
hia teacher, and he admits that the best writing master 
could not make him a good writer. The two things 
which he dearly loved were reading and playing. 

He read the “Spectator; he was fond of poctry, and 
committed the greater part of Dr. Watts's Pealms and 
Hymns to memory. No other sacred poetry afterward 
appeared to him so affecting and devout. He could re- 
peat Pope's Essay on Man from beginning to end. 

He says, We had ao few books that lo read them 
once or twice was nothing. We thought that they were 
all to be got by heart. I have thought of this frequent- 
ly since, when that sagaciour admonition of one of the 
ancients (was it Pliny?) has been quoted, Legere mul- 
tum non muita” [Read much not many books]. 

T have seen this legend upon a dozen old book-plates; 
T hope those who placed it there profited by ite sugges- 
tion; but my motto would be multum et multa [much 
and many]; and fortunately the books worth reading 
over and over again are by no means few. 
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For the Companton. 
THE TWO WAYS OF THE TWO 
SQUIRRELS. 
One morning Sir Lightfoot ran high up the trees, 
And drank in great breaths of the October breeze, 
And listened awhile to thepartridge a-drumming, 
While he looked for the signs that the winter was com- 
ing. 
Soon this provident squirrel thus prudently spoke,— 
“Pl visit each chestnut, cach walnut, each oak, 
At sunrise each morning; and thus, be the first 
To gather my stores when the chestnut burrs burst.” 


Now Sly Boots was listening, and laughed in his sieeve; 
“You may take all you can, and still plenty you'll leave! 
As for me, I have lots of excursions to make, 
And visits to pay, before wintry storms break!” 
But Lightfoot, he called for bis gloves and his bag, 
And hurried away, to the great Chestnut Crag, 
To inquire if Jack Frost had been heard of that way, 
And to learn what the trees, and their friends, had to 
aay. 
Noxt morning he found the red bulletin out,— 
“Jack Frost is expected to-night, without doubt! 
With high winds to follow!" He spread the glad news, 
And that night half of squirreldom slept in its shoes! 
Many mornings thereafter they searched on theirknees, 
And picked where they would from the well-laden trees, 
And gathered, and gathered; until none remained, 
Bave those that were worthless, worm-eaten, or stained. 
When at length silly Sly Boots, quite gay and exquisite, 
Returned to the Cray, from a far Southern visit, 
He found the trees brown, and the forest quite bare, 
And a vague hint of snow hanging over the alr. 
So, quite in a panic, he rushed to the trees 
And bunted around, in the wind, on his knees; 
But nothing he got but a cold! And, forsooth, 
Lay awake half the night with a pain in his tooth! 
So amidst the great snowstorm which raged on the mor- 
row 
He had cither to starve, or to beg, or to borrow! 
He thought of wise Lightfoot now snug in his nest, 
And owned that his way was the safest and best. 
Very blindly he stumbled along through the snow, 
And hard work he found it to tell where to go! 
Tis feather was draggled, very numb were his toes, 
‘And two big, frozen tears crawled along down his 
nose. 
His tecth fairly chattered, with cold and with fear, 
While he waited for Lightfoot to rise and appear; 
Until the lath lifted, and Lightfoot neeped ont, 
And asked what this knocking and fuss was about. 
“['m starving!” cried Sly Boots; “please lend me a 
nut!” 
“Walk in!” said good Lightfoot; and then the door 
shut. 
And we hope Sly Boots staid there; quite cosey and 
warm, 
Safely sheltered, at last, from the cold and the storm. 
But, of the two ways which those two squirrels tried, 
Which way was the better you'll quickly decide. 
So that when you should work, If you're tempted to 
lay, 
You ee tae to be served as was Sly Boots, some day! 
Mrs. 8. C. Stons. 
—_—__+e»——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
AT GRANDMAMMA DILL’S. 

Of all the dear, delightful places to visit, Christie 
thought Grandmamma Djll’s the dearest and most 
delightful. 

For Grandmamma Dill lived in the country 
where in spring-time were banks of blue violets, 
apple and cherry and plum trees, white with blos- 
soms, singing birds and broods of downy, yellow 
chickens. 

Then in summer, there were roses, white and 
red, climbing almost to the eaves of Grandmamma 
Dill’s little brown house, sweet wild strawberries 
in the meadow, and cherries in the garden; and in 
autumn there were the birches and maples in the 
wood-lot to shine in dresses of gold and crimson, 
beautiful to sce; and beeches to rattle down show- 
ers of tiny nuts, and apples to be gathered, and 
pumpkin pies, such as nobody could make quite 
like Grandma Dill’s, to be eaten. 

Besides all this there was always Don, the steady 
old gray horse, to ride after. 

It was no wonder Christie liked to go to Grand- 
mamma Dill’s. The only trouble was she never 

could stay half long enough. 

But one day a telegram told mamma that a dear 
sister in a distant State had been taken suddenly 


ill. 
“I must get ready to start on the morning train,” 


cried mamma, with a bright tear shining in each 
eye. ‘But whatever shall I do with Christie ?” 

“Send her out to mother’s,” replied papa, prompt- 
ly. “She will like it, and so will Christie. I'll take 
her this afternoon.” 

So Christie, almost wild with joy, watched her 
mother fill a travelling-bag with clean clothes, her 
very strongest aprons and dresses. 

“I shan’t want my doll,” she cried, spinning 
about; “there’s such a lot to do at gram’ma’s. I 
hope I’ll stay a month.” 

Mamma smiled. 

After dinner, papa drove the carriage round and 
Placed Christic on the seat and the hag under it. 

Mamina watched them off, and Christie waved 
her wee handkerchief 80 long as she could see the 
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"house. Then she drew a deep breath and chat- 


tered like a magpic until Jack and Nip trotted up 
to graudmanina's door, where grandimaima her- 
self stood with her blue-checked apron over her 
head. 

“T’ve come to stay 8 whole month !” cried Chris- 
tle, scrambling out over the wheel. ‘Have you 
got any pumpkin pies, gram’ma ?” 

“To be sure I have,” laughed grandmamma, 
giving Christie’s round cheeks a kiss and a pat in 
turn. “And Thomas is gathering the Pimpkin 
Sweetings this very afternoon.” 

“O goody!” cried Christie; and she scarcely,| 
waited to say good-by to papa, before she skipped 
away to the orchard where Uncle Tom was pick- 
ing great, sweet, yellow apples, really and truly 
almost as big as not very big pumpkins. 

The afternoon passed happily, and when the sun 
began to throw long shadows, Uncle Tom and 
Christie went in to a delicious supper of pumpkin 
pie, cut in generous quarters, warm biscuits und 
honey, and baked sweet apples and creamy milk. 
Grandmamma Dill always stirred the cream in. 

But after supper—the dark came. In all Chris- 
tie’s little life she had never been away from mam- 
ma at dark before. 

Grandmamma, with dishes to wash and milk to 
strain, way busy as busy could be; so Chmistie cud- 
dled soberly down on the settle, in one comer of 
the big kitchen. 





A cricket went “creek-ity-crick” somewhere. 


Christie could hear the katydids quarrelling in the 
orchard grass, and the cows lowing in the lane. 

She began to wonder what mamma was doing, 
and then a choky something came up in her throat, 
and though she shut her eyes very tight indeed, 
two hot somethings squeezed out and rolled down 
her cheeks. 

Grandmamma turned from her dish-washing. 

“Bless me! She's asleep on that hard settle,— 
tired lamb,” she said. ‘“Why-ee!” 

For Christie straightened up with a pitifal pucker 
to her mouth and little rivers of tears running over 
her face. “O gram’ma, gram’ma!” she sobbed, 
“I want to see my mamma!” 

In vain Grandmamma Dill took her in her loving 
old arms and tried to soothe her. The tears flowed 
faster, and the sobs came thicker. 

“Dear, dear!” cried grandmamma, at last, when 
Uncle Tom came in. “I’m at my wits’ end. I 
guess you'll have to harness Don, Thomas, and 
carry the child home.” 

So Don was harnessed directly and brought 
round; and Christie was bundled up and into the 
buggy, to jog away behind the sober old gray, up 
hill and down hill, home to mamma. 

And mamma wasn’t going after all; for a mes- 
sage had come that Aunt Belle was better, and 
papa had intended going after his little girl next 
morning. 

“But I couldn't wait,” sighed Christie. 

Apa CaRLETON. 





For the Companion, 


NONSENSE VERSES. 
‘There was an old kangaroo 











For the Companion. 


MAMMA’S JEWELS. 
Aunt Eleanor wears such diamonds! 
Shiny and gay and grand— 
Some on her neck and some in her hair, 
And some on ber pretty hand. 
One day I asked my mamma 
‘Why she never wore them, too, 
She laughed, and said as she kissed my eyes, 
“My jewels are here—bright blue. 
“They laugh and dance and beam and smile 
So lovingly all the day— 
And never, like Aunt Eleanor’s, go 
Ina velvet box to stay. 
Hers are prisoned in bands of gold, 
But mine are free as air, 
Set in a bonny, dimpled face 
And shadowed with shining hair.” 
Sypney Darre. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
THE PIE THAT WASN'T EATEN. 

Nell and Patty were going to Mrs. Hume's to 
spend the afternoon and take tea. 

“Perhaps she'll have mince pie for supper,” said 
Nell, as they went along the hard frozen road. 

“I do hope she will!” cried Patty. ‘She makes 
the nicest mince pies I ever saw in all my life.” 
Patty was seven years old! 

“So sweet and plummy, and always spiced just 
right !" added Nell. 

“When I get married,” said Patty, ‘I'm going to 
have Mrs. Hume show me how to make mince pies 
just like hers. Won’t my husband be pleased !” 

Nell made an errand out into the kitchen for a 
drink of water when Mrs. Hume was getting sup- 
per, and she saw the mince pie standing in the edge 
of the oven to warm, and could smell its spicy 
richness, 





Coming hack into the sitting-room she gave 


At the “Zoo,” 
Whs thought, mud with good 
‘That teaching young rabbi 
Good manners and habits 
‘Was rather a hard thing to do. 


00, too, * 


But he tried it, and on a fine day, 
Sad y 


tosay, 

Those bad little rabbits would play, 
Till his patience grew short, 
And the worst one he caught 

And whipped, while the rest ran away. 


A. W. HaRRINnetor. 


Patty a little nod which said plainly to Patty, 
“The mince pie question is all right!” but which 
said nothing at all to the school-teacher who sat 
there making tatting. 

They sat at supper, and the pie was passed first 
to the teacher, who refused it. 

“How could she ?” thought both girls in amaze- 
ment. 

Then to Grandma Hume, who never ate mince 
pie at night, and then tothe two shop-boys, who 
both shook their heads. 

Patty sat next. Poor Patty! How could she 
dare to take the first picce from that beautiful ple, 
when her mother had charged her over and over 
again never to appear greedy at the table, especially 
away from home. 

Nell felt very safe, because Patty’s turn came 
before hers, and she was sure Patty couldn’t re- 
fuse. But Patty said, ‘‘No, I thank you,” and 
nobody but Nell dreamed how hard it was for her 
to say it. 

Nell knew by sad experience, for she had to say 
it next. She didn’t dare to take the first piece 
either. Then Mr. Hume refused it, and Mrs. Hume 
sat it down still untouched, 

“How you do all slight my mince pie,” she 
laughed good-naturedly, “and I called it I got an 
extra good hit on them this time. Well, try some 
custard, then.” 

So the custard pie went around, and everybody 
took a piece, but it wasn't 2 bit better than the 
girls had at home, not hurdly as good, they 
thought. Something had taken off their appetite. 

“Patty,” said Nell, as they went home, “I think 
you acted real mean abont that pie. Why didn’t 
you take a piece? You knew I wanted one.” 

“Well, why didn’t you take one, then?” asked 
Patty. 





But Nell didn’t answen 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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The primal letters give the name which the French 
republicans applied to the month of November, and 
the final letters tell what it means Jn English. 

Cross-words of equal length, five letters each: 1, A 
high, steep bank projecting {nto the ava ora river. 2, 
Proportion. 3, Employing. 4, A musical character. 
5, To incite dogs bya eal, 6, The name of a line of 
ocean steamers running between New York and Liver- 
pool. 7, To fasten firmly. 8, The ground. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


The whole 138 letters (none repeated) is what a cer- 
tain poet has written about November. 

‘The 3, 30, 104, 101, 51, {s a sudden expulsion of air 
from the mouth. The 95, 81, 48, 63, 77, 80, is a small 
pin used in spinning. The 115, is any heavenly 

ly which forms the centre of a system of orbs. The 
114, 182, 121, 137, is to wander. ‘The 138, 47, 19, 7, is 
high sounding language, without importance or di; iy 
of thought. e 133, 125, 110, 103, 38, 29, 20, 97, 87, 
one who enters into any service of his own free will. 
The 40,-69, 55, 58, is a part of the face. The 131,117, 
127, 106, 94, 60, 96, 1s hurtful. The 130, 76, 57, 112, 118, 
is & loose covering for the neck and shoulders. The 12, 
108, 107, 53, 21, 46, is fair in dealing with others. The 
93, 100, 24, 22, 61, running knot, which binds the 
closer the more it isdrawn. ‘The 8, 10, 36, 86, is a part 
of the clothing. The 126, 4, 9, 23, 26, 5, 1s the princ pal 
standard of a prince or state. The 75, 25, 35, 62, 14, 54, 
64, 92, 68, is insensible to disgrace. The 88, 2,1, 71, 89, 
91, is to caress. The 66, 134, 79, 129, 49, 13, is a small 
instrumcnt of steel, used by almost everybody. The 
73, 34, 11, 50, 98, 123, 120, 128, 59, is indispensable. The 
122, 99, 124, 30, 62, 18,'72, is to dignify. The 62, 43, 
109, 74, 102, 84, is strenuous endeavor. ‘he 16, 67, 45, 6, 
17, 33, 27, isan established rule, The 136, 28, 41, 111, 42, 
is the flower of a plant. The 113, 15, 135, 90, 78, 87, ia 
a fur-bearing animal. The 31, 44, 65, 105, 32, 116, 70, 
85, 119, is auspicious. 
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DOUBLE ZIGzZAG. 
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The stars, beginning at the upper left-hand corner 
and reading to the bottom, and then back to the top, 
will name the person to whom the 22d of November is 
dedicated, and also what she is called. 

Cross-words : 1, Designating a law by which, as in 
France, males only can inherit the throne. 2, A rtory 
in the upper part of a house. 3, A body of troops. 4, 
To put off determination or conclusion. 5, To demand 
asdue. 6, An instant. 7, Any real or imaginary place 
of confinement. 8, To wash lightly. 9, A fabulo 
being of satiqaity, said to have had an hundred eyes. 
10, Swiftness. 11, A cloth or piece of leather worn to 
keep the clothes clean. 12, To condescend. 


4. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Foundation Words. 
My initials and finals, read downward, will name 
Two heroes of romance, united in fame; 
Each carried a sword that could cleave a stone wall, 
Each wielded a mace with an eight-pound ball; 
One, falling in war, by mistake slew his brother, 
Bo perished the two in the arms of each other. 


Cross Words. 


1, A knight of romance, whose unveiled shicld 
Could dazzle to blindness a foc in the field; 

2, What no round-table knight, in armor grim, 
Allowed another to do it to him; 

3, A giant god, whose cunning gained him fame, 
And served In place of strength, bis boasted claim ; 

4, A Russian sea on whose mysterious shore 
‘Witchcraft abounded in the days of yore; 

5, A who drove his chariot o’er the sca, 
Wi th brass:hoofed steeds aud gold manes flying 








3 
6, Swift to the heart my mission Is to go 
When knight or hero seek to fell a foe. 
LP. B. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

‘What two letters of the alphabet express the ten. 
dency of allthings? Ane.—D. K.—(decay). 

Why in the crupper of Bucephalus like a ship's an- 
chor? Because it’s at the end of the hawser. doree, 

ir). 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 





ADVENT. 

2. I, Mohammed, —hod, mam, me. II., Martin Tu. 
ther, —realm, in, truth. III., Oliver Goldsmith, — 
modish, grove, till. IV., Friedrich Schiller, — chief, 
rich, rills, red. 

8. THe Boston TEa PaRrrY. 

Prince or Wats Born. 


» 


ARMIES saM PLE 
sPIRitr cHOIRS 
soLVep GaZERs 
aTTIRe REARED 
DRONES FARCES 
BI NGER LATENT 
Milton, Died Nov. 10, 1674. | Mozart, Born Nov.14, 1719. 
Irving, Died Nov. 28, 1859. | Pierce, Born Nov. 23, 1804. 
5 RAM NIT 8AM 
ANA IRE AcE 
MAT TEA WEW 


MaRTINe AS 
6. Maulatrate—-ma, Mag, mogi, aint, gist, fa, rat, 
Tate, at, Ate, 
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PARTICLES IN THE EYE. 

Old and young persons are often sorely troubled 1 
xmall hard particles of matter that get under the eye- 
lids. When children suffer in this way, their parents 
may not even suspect the cause of the trouble. ‘The 
irritation may go on increasing fer years; for the in- 
flammation strongly resembles catarrhal conjunctivitia, 
which has quite a different cause. 

The conjunctiva (as the termination itis in medicine 
always means “inflammation of,” conjunctivitis means 
inflammation of the conjunctiva) is a mucous mem- 
brane which begins near the edye of the lids, upper and 
lower, lines them, and then, turning back, covers also 
the eyeball. It thus forms two sacs. It is execedingly 
liable to inflammations of various 
kinds, all painful and some very difficult of cure. 

A foreign body beneath the eyelid soon inflames it, 
Such a body beneath the upper lid is not as readily de- 
tected as one beneath the lowcr, and it is harder to re- 
move it. 

A child that had ong suffered from what was sup- 
posed to be catarrhal inflammation, and for which it 
had been energetically treated, only to grow worre, 

<4 brought to Dr. Broosa, professor of ophthalmology 
a the New York University. On turving back the 

‘ild's ~pper eyelid, the source of the trouble was 

und in a small bud of acherry-tree. Relief and cure 
sullowed its removal. 

In all such cases the main thing to do, is to evert the 
lid. The lower lid is easily turned over the finger. If 
the particle is beneath the upper lid, ‘press the lid 
aainst the eyebrow and have the patient look down. 
Then seize the eyelashes and edge of the lid and turn 
the lid quickly over the thumb. Remove the speck 
with a handkerchief, and show it to the patient; for he 
will often feel for some time as if the object were still 
in the eye. 
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LOST HIS COAT. 

Now and then a mistake compels a man to be gener- 
ous against his will. .A close-fisted Scotchman once 
dropped a half.crown picce into the contribution-box, 
thinking it waaa shilling. Discovering his mistake, he 
went to the sexton, who had gathered up the collection 
and handed it to the treasurer, and telling him the 
story, claimed the extra shilling and sixpence. The 
sexton intimated that the applicant was too late and the 
mistake would have to remain uncorrected, ‘Well!”” 
said the man with a sigh; ‘the Lord will give me ered- 
it, then, for a half.crown.” “Na’, na’, He'll gle you 
credit only for the stilling you intended,” replied the 
cusuistical sexton. ‘The following anecdote from the 
Detroit Free Press tells of a young man who was 
foreed by a mistake to relieve the sufferers by the 
Michigan forest fires much more gencrously than he 
had intended: : 


A gencrous young man, having taken a bundle of 
clothing to the relief rooms Saturday afternoon, asked 
if they wanted help, for, having a litile leisure, he was 
willing to lend ahand. "They welcomed him gladly. 

So he off with his coat and worked like a major until 
dusk. ‘Then, looking around for his coat, it could no- 
where be found. 

“What did you do with that coat; same stuff as my 
breeches and vest?” he asked. 

“Why,” said one of the packers, “I thought it was a 
contribution and packed it up with the other things. 

“Where is it?” arked the young man, in great excite- 
ment. 

“Up the river,” waa the reply. 

“Up the river! What is it doing up the river?” 

On Its way to the sufferers. Was it a nice coat?” 

“A nice coat! I should say it was a nice coat. I 
put it on brand-new last Sunday. ‘There were twenty. 
one dollars in my pockct-book in the inside pocket, and 
three new silk handkerchicfs I bought this afternoon.” 

The young man had to wear home one of the “burnt. 
out’s” garments, and sume “sufferer” up the lake will 
be lost in admiration at the benevolence of the Detroit 
people when he “goes through” that coat. 
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SEA-FIGHT. 

“Two ofa trade can never agree” is an extreme prov- 
erb found literally true at least between brutes of rival 
strength and similar habits. Those ocean monsters, 
the sword-fish and the saw-fish, are too much alike to 
love each other. An old skipper related the following 
to a reporter of the New York Sun: 

I was coming out of Chesapeake Bay once, drifting 
along about five miles to the south'ard of Cape Charles, 
It was adead calm. All nt once we saw a great splash. 
ing around ahont thirty yards astern. 

I went aloft, and saw a saw-fish and a aword-fish 
fighting. The saw-fish's heat chance waa to keep in 
close quarters, and the way he pounded that eword-fish 
‘was a coution. 











saw would swing #0 fast you couldn't ace it, and 
then the fish would back off’ as if he was trying to tear | 
the other. | 

The sword-fisb hacked nay at the same time, but 
the skin of the other was too thick, and so they had it, 
now out of water and now in, for about ten minutes, 

All hands were watching in the rigging, but all at 
once the sword-fish made off, leaving the other slashing 
away as if blind with rage. It wasn'ta second hardly be= 
fore a big fin was seen ten feet off, and like a shot the 
sword-tish had struck the other, and jammed his sword 
clean through him. 

They both were raised in the air with the shock, and 
then the struggle commenced again. ‘The sword-fish 
was fast and couldn't haul out, and the other was half 
dead, xo right here we took a hand, lowered a boat and 
harpooucd them both, rigged a tackle and got them 
aboard. 

‘The eword-fiah had broken the backbone of the other 
fish, and it was so wedged in that they would have 
be been gobbled up by the firat shark that came 
along. 
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CAUGHT BY AN OCTOPUS. 

Vietor Hugo's terrible description of a man eaught 
by a devil-fish, which thrills the readers of one of his 
romances, is paralleled by this real incident. On the 
Moyne River, in Victoria, a diver named Smale recently 
went to the bottom to gather aquatic specimens for a 
gentleman in Belfast, Victoria. 


Smale knew that the natives of New Caledonia habit- 
ually fish for devil-tish with their naked arms, aud 80 
when he saw a devil-fish hole in the mud of the Moyne 
in went his right arm. 

But instead of taking hold of somcthing, something 
took hold of him. The looxe clay was stirred up and 
he could not see what had happened for a few mo- 
ments. ‘Then he beheld one fecler of a large octopus 
writhed round his hand, like » boa-conatrictor, while 
the suckers of the animal closed on his arm like mouths. 

The pain was so great that the octopus seemed to be 
tearing his hand to pieces. If Smale gave the signal to 
Ve raised to the surface, he would inevitably leave his 
arm, and probably a large portion of his frame, behind 
him in tke possession of the devil-fish. 

It is impossible to imagine a more horribly perilous 
situation. As the air inflated the diver’s dress he was 
in danger of being lifted off his fect into a position 
where he would have no purchase or resisting power. 

A hammer which Smale had with him lay out of 
reach, and there seemed but little hope for him. By 
xreat presence of mind and alacrity Smale got hold of 
an iron bar and cut himself loose enough to rise. Te 
hore to the surface with him a plcce of the devil-fish 
more than eight fect acroxe, 
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A CHINESE CHOWDER EXCURSION. 
The most novel of Inst summer's picnics waa the first 
annual Chinese chowder excursion, which was held at 
New Dorp, Staten Island. The affair was ‘noisy, but 
the guests behaved themselves as ‘cclestials” should. 
‘The report says: 


This quict spot was never before the seene of so much 
noise as was produced by the Chinese hestra, com- 
prising several flutes, two or thive mandolins, huge 
guitars, banjor, a monster base-drum, a snare-drum, 
two cymbals and an immense gone. This dreadful 
collection of instruments was kept in constant operation 
during the entire day. 

There were fifty Chinamen and about a score of 
Caucasian guests. Deputy Sheriff Tom Lee was mas. 
ter of ceremoni 

‘The Chinese engaged in foot-ball, king tamely at 
first, but gradually warming to their work. ‘Then 
there was a foot-race between four Chinamen, and 
afterwards a novel horse ‘cin which three white men. 
sad one Chinaman took part. 

The stand was filled witl: excited Chinstpen, hooting 
and shricking. The riders Jumped on their barchack | 
steeds, and went off at a tremendous speed, the China 
man leading all the way. 

Tom Lee said that about twenty of the excursioniats 
were citizens and voters. There was not a drunken 
Chinaman to be scen. Very little beer was consume 
and no whiskey. 

Just before dinner a number of Chinamen made a 
large pot of strong tea, which was handed around in 
cups. There were a few laundrymen present, nearly 
all being store-keepers and opium-xcllera. 
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THE CONFOUNDED LECTURER. 
A shrewd magician sometimes drills beforehand the 
man or boy who is selected from the audience to assist 
him in some of his tricks. It may savor of deception to 
thus educate his assistant, but it prevents such acci- 
dents as the following, which happened in a Western 
town: 


A physiognomist came to town the other day, and 
gave an exhibition. He advertised to tell the oceupa- 
tion and general characteristics of any man in the au- 
dience by simply studying the lineaments of his face 
and feeling a bump or two. 

The first man to mount the platform had a ort of 
rolling galt, and the lecturer set him down at once as a 
lor. 

You plough the main,” said he. ‘Never ploughed 
in Maine in my life,” replied the man. ‘Done a little 
cultivating ip Injianny, though 

The audience tittered a little, but the lecturer per- 
sisted, “It's no use telling me that you haven't spent 
some of your life on the water. Anawer me frankly, 
have you not?” 

“Yea,” answered the man, “to tell the truth, I have.” 
(The lecturer glows trlumphantly.) “I uscd to tend 
saw-mill !” 

The child of the sca and the storm slipped down and 
out amid thunders of applause. 
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“I AM D.E. F.” 
It is a surprise to find that brilliant description, or 
a logical argument, has been wasted on a deaf man: 


A gentleman travelling in a railway carriage was cn- 
deavoring, with considerable carncstoces, to impress 
some argument upon a fellow-passenger who was seat- 
ed opposite him, and who appeared rather dull of ap- 
prehension. j 

At length, being slightly irritated, he exclaimed, in a 
louder tone, “Why, sir, it's as plain as A BC?” “That | 
may be,” quietly replied the other, “but lam D EF!” 


ey 
CHECK REIN. 

An eminent naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, of Eng- 
land, thue writes of the cruelty inflicted on the horre 
by the cheek-rein: 

People eee the horse champing its bit, flinging foam 
flakes right and Icft, toesing its head, rattling ite har- 
nees, and assume that the horse is acting in the pride of 
ite strength and fulness of spirit, whereas it is suffer- 


ing agonics of pain, and is trying to gain by these 
movements a momentary relief. 


SS 


Ir isn’t always the flower of the family that makes 
the beet bread. 


“A PRUDENT man,” says a witty Frenchman, “is 
like a pin. His head prevents him from going too far.” 


TuHE following statement rhould have appeared in an 
Trish rather than a Scotch aper ; ‘ho celebrated vo- 
eallst haa narrowly escaped with his life, his carriago 
havinig been upset ‘near Edinburgh; but ho was able to 
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Horsford's Acid Phusphate. 
For loss of appetite, sleeplessness, etc. Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. (Com, 
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A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. - 
Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoanut Oll, beautifies 
the hair and 4s sure to allay all itching and irritation of 
the scalp. The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring 
Extracts consists in their perfect purlty and strength. 


Soe ergy snore 

Many people are troubled with a short, hacking 
cough who might be cured by a few doses of Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption. [Com, 


four dc. stamps. 
125 xed Foreign. 


Ss ELECTRIC BEL tal. Pay when cured. 
Book free. 1 HEARD, Clevelatid, Ohio. 


In powdered form, | Delicious, econotal 
BRUNSWICE convenient. $0 vatadiee ene and oe 
ishing. Depot, 26 Warren Street, N. Ye 


REW. D OF MERIT Carbs. 40 new styles 
ARD cents, #0 Scripture Text Cards 
Weents. Ci Ros & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
“LAILA, GE IEVE,” and “THE 
FAIRY GROTTO,” by Stratton, are the most popu- 
lar Operettas for exhibitions of Schools and singing 
Classes yet published. Specimen copy sent on receipt 
of 40. ishy GV RATION & CU., No. 21 HAN- 
OVEK STREET, BOSTON, MA&8, Sketch and Programme 
sent free on applicatio 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and_prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. ta~ A frontavle business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colle 

Schools and Home Amusement. 116 Page ilu: 
free, McAllister, M'fg Optician, 49 3 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH says, the 
fest and best re v for Constipation, Cos- 
88 or Piles, is “Nelaton’s Suppositories.” 
8: box of 16 Suppositories, 3 cents: box of 40, $1. 
Children’s Suppositories, 24n a box. cents. Bs 
paid, on receipt of price. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 
Wholesale Druggists, 214 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Mention Youth's Companio 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
‘3 position of glasses 
No breaking of 

lasses: Very handy. Sold by 

plicians. By mafl, 25cts. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE. N. Y. 
GIRLS’ FANCY WORK. A large Perforated Motto, 


with Worsted to work it. 2 Needles, 4 lucent 
100 Patterns, 12 small patterns, all for 3) cents. al 


10 A book of lu Patterns for Wor- 
sted Work, ete. orders, Corners, Panstes, Roses, Birds, | 
Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Dest: 








tamps and Price-Lists for 
F, BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 
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‘All yor 2 3c, stamps, J. F. INGALL:! 


AMERICAN CLUB 


ae 





we can make better selection of samples. 


ROGERS, PEET & co., 
487 Broadway, New York. 





The genuine American Club Skate. The most perfect 
fastensug and best skate m: Every palr warranted, 
ickled, $6.00, Nickled and 
ned pair. ‘The Acine Club, $4.00, $5.00 and 
Barnoy & Berry's “Automatic,” $5.00; All-Clamp, 
Skates mailed upon receipt of pri by mention- 
Descriptive lst of aha and hdtiday 
ALG, SPALDIN + & BRO'S, Sole Westeri, 
Jadison Nt, Chicago, Il. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Laker's Premium Chocolate, the beat 
Preparation of plain chocolate for fim= 
ily use.—Daker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has beea. 
removed, easily digested and edinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8. drink or eaten as con- 
fectlonery Isa delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists. —Daker’s 
Broma, invaluable os a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for famMies. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 

Dorchester, Bass, 
THE AGE OF MIRACLES 
is past. and Dr. Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery” 
will not raise the dead, will not cure you if your lungs 
are almost wasted by consumption. fis however, un- 
surpassed both as a pectoral and alterative, and willeure 
obstinate and severe diseases of the throat and lungs, 
coughs, and bronchial affections. By virtue of its won- 
derful altcrative properties it cleanses and enriches the 
blood, cures pimples, blotches, and eruptions, and causes 
even great cating ulcers to hi 
——$———— Oo 





























































Lowest prices ever known Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other pi 

on Breech-Loaders, | ation makes such TKehit, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 

Rifies, & Revolvers. pase, Can be eaten by Dyspeptics without fexr of the 

QUR $15 SHOT-GUN | lisregutting trom heavy indigestivie food, Sold only in 
: cans, by all Grocers, 

—— ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., New York. 

jat greatly reduced price. | —_____ On I 

Send stamp for our New Eaters Easily Cured. By one that 

Illus. Catalogue, 1881-62. 


P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CINCINNATI, o. 









OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT 







Sold by all Respectable \° 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Every Boy or Ghrl who will send me 10 cents (for postage), I will send you one dozen boxes of Moore’s 
jung 


C. Moore, 


hroat and ozenges to sell, in ntve hinged 
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boy or 











Appear tho same evening in threo piecos.” 





engos Will get solid comfort, DR. C, 
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; If ‘~you want to huy 
» Clothing for Men orBeys 
iy either ready-made ormade 
toorder, do not fail to 


plug PUs(Cloves oD 
CLOTHINGHOUSE m AMERICA | 
























Mamma usually attends to buying the boys’ clothes, 
nd when she writes to us for samples to order from, sbe 


WORSTED STeesStitch Patterns for 25c. | can just as well ask for samples for papa's winter suit or 


vercoat. Tell us the boys’ ages; no matter about pa’s 


igns, 8 Alphabets, etc., | age; only if we know whether he wants a dress or busi- 
chy § for $1. 24 Knots Worsted. assorted colors. Ae: | ness suit, a frock or sack coat, and the color ma prefers, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 








t 
used it for thirteen years. Address 
Jos, A. Dunn, Filrabcth, N. J, 










GET OUT OF ORDER. 
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« d'vehad one.) 
Bertie Sprowl. 





metal boxes. Retail, 10 cts, a box; olesale, 80 cts. 


.. to be paid when Lozenges are sold, The oniy thing that will posi ively cures 
; 88, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough or Croup. Beautiful cards and picture 
. E girlean do well, as thousands niready have done, Each of the above boys have 
1 cured of hard Colds, Coughs and Hoarseness with the 44 


ozenges Every family that keeps Moore's 
C, MOORE, 78 Cortlandt St., New Yor! 
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Mis Joe could and would, indeed, she did,| “I haint got to the end of the idee yet ; you wait | mons to its meals, and would run like asandpiper 
work for and wait on Clorinda continually, but | minit. I dono but what spiced currants will be | at the call. 
she fied into the shed and clattered the pots and | jest as good with chicken-picas cranb’ry sass, and| “It’s the knowin’est eretur!” exclaimed smiling 
kettles whenever her sister began to moan about | we've got plenty to stew up an’ spice.” Miss Clorinda, who really forgot her aches some- 
her poor weak back; her feeble digestion; the} “ "Taint noways the same thing,” said Clorinda, | times in the antics of her pet. 
“neurology” in her knee; or the “sciatiky” in her plaintively. Every night Peter was taken into the kitchen, 
hip. Just now, however, they were hothabsorbed | “Well, it's another thing, and that’s just as | for fear ofrats or weasels, till at last it was big 
in Mrs. Hough’s death. good, mabbe better, for a change. And concern-' enough to leave the coop, perth on a beam in the 
“We shall fecl * wood-honse at night, and doa good deal towards 
it dreadful, come earning its living by 


: For the Companion. 
MISS JOE’S EXPERIMENT. 


4 THANKSGIVING STORY. 


“Say, Clorindy! Miss Hough’s dead!” 

“The mercy’s sakes! you don’t say so,” an- 
swered a thin, shrill voice from the chintz-covered 
rocker which held Miss Clorinda Mills’ lean figure 
and faded chalky face. 

Miss Joe put her arms akimbo and looked at 



















But never chicken be- 









her with her habitual expression of endurance. | sua pa =< fore grew so fat and sleek. 
She was thin, too, bat muscular, strong, energetic. on ne ee ie It had all the scraps from the table, the butcher 
% whose Infirm dl- ” 





left “light e cooked and 





ynee a week, which we 





her scant 





Her black eyes snapped with vivid lite 














gestive organs es ; 
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was daily weeded out of her garden, as a change 
of dict for her pet. 

It grew not only in size but in knowledge. At 
every meal it pattered in to be fed out of the s 
ters’ hands, and would flit up into Miss Clorinda’s 
own rocker, and go to sleep on the cushion after tea, 
with her full consent and approbation. 
time the squashes prospered. Early 
g for'a week or two Miss Joe might hay 
y else was up—seraping thie ‘snitaee 
voad before her door, with a hoe, and con- 
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With a tiny house and garden of their own, the in- May a large hill of extraordinary richness was made 
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Mrs. Hough, a well-to-do farmer's wife who lived 
near by, had been one of their most faithful and con- 
ent them potatoes, 





siderate friends. 





She not only 


apples, and choke-pears in their season—with now 
and then a jug of buttermilk or half-a-dozen eggs— 
plump 
ash for 






but every Thank ng she gave them 
chicken for their ceremonial pic; half a s 








pics; and u quart of cranberries from the swamp on 


the upper farm. 


It was a real calamity to them when a severe s 
fever took her out of her ground-floor 
bed-room—musty for want of sunshine; full of dank 





tack of typhoid 


odors from the cellar where potatoes and 
eabbages decayed peacefully from year to 
year, and from whence her successive chil- 
dren had gone before her—to the dry and 
sunny graveyard, gay with daisies, asters, 
golden-rod nnd the heaven-blue gentian. 
It seemed like a pleasant change to the 
spectator; but her loss was felt in all the 
neighborhood. 

“Well, I do say it,” rejoined Miss Joe— 
whose baptismal name of Josepha, the 
nearest approach to her father s name that 
could be thought of at her posthumous 
birth, was always shortened to “Joe”— 
“she’s ben and had the typhoid bad. And 
she wa’n’t real strong. Land! we shall miss her 
awf’ lly.” 

“She had onght to hev took Rawle’s Red Re- 
ceipt right along; I told her so. R’else that Cool- 
ing Clover Compound I used ter take for a spell. 
I told her she’d oughter doctor for them faint 
spells,” moaned Clorinda, rocking harder than 
ever. 

“I don’t know about that, Clorindy. Sometimes 
1 think them things haven’t done you no great 
sight o’ good, and you've took about all the’ was 
to take, certin.” 

“Why, Josephy Mills! You do’ know how bad 
T should ha’ ben ef I hadn't hev taken ’em. Like 
enough 1 shonid ha’ ben lyin’ in my grave this 
ten year ef I badn’t ha’ doctored.” 

“Well, that’s s0; mabbe ye would,” assented 
Miss Joe, with a calmness that hinted at her ca- 
pacity of resignation under such an event. 

Truth to tell, Miss Clorinda had never found 
out that human nature holds but a small reserve 
of sympathy. Chronic trouble exhausts it very 
soon, and it is well that we cannot all make our 
own lives a well of condolence and tears, for the 
sake of a few dear sufferers. Would that they 
could all learn that cheer and courage in sickness 
or sorrow endear them far more to those com- 
pelled to live with and care for them, than any 
amount of groans, crying, lamentations, or paraded 
agonies of gricf. 
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“Well, I hadn’t thought on’t in that p'int of 
view exactly,” said Miss Joe, chcerily, though she 
fiercely brushed off a little shining symptom of 
sorrow from her eyelashes, and made a rainbow 
of it with a smile, for she had not only a quick 
sense of humor, but a kind, tender and faithful 
heart under her snappy exterior. 

“I don’t know but what 'twould seem kind of 
folksy to hev our own vittles for once Thanksgivin’ 
Day. Seems as though I'd jist as lieves be thank- 
ful to the Lord as to the neighbors once in a while.” 

“Why, how you talk! I never hecred of the 
Lord's sendin’ chicken an’ squash an’ cranberries 
to folks; "taint reelly what you could call manny, 
nor there aint no sech miracles as manny and 
quails in these days.” 

“Well, the Lord helps them that helps them- 
selves, Clorindy, and I dd hanker to be a mite 
more independent than we be, a good many times. 
T’ve got an idee, and I’m a goin’ to foller it up. I 
saved them last squash seeds 't Mis’ Hough sent 
us, and I'm a goin’ to dig up a corner in the gar- 
den an’ hev a hill o’ squashes. I can get road- 
scrapin's enough to manure ’em, and they do say 
dish-water’s fust best to make things grow; and 
I can peg ’em along in front of the currant bushes, 
80 ’st they yon’t swamp the heets ’n things in the 
beds. I h'lieve I can do ’t as well as not.” 

“Well; s’posin’ ye can? Squashes aint chick- 
«a, nor cranb’ries nuther.”” 


























posited a handful of the precions seeds. 

“I want to set enough for me an’ the bugs too,” she 
said, when Clorinda meekly suggested she had set too 
many. 

However, the hoop of an old cheese-box covered 
witha Dit of Soiled and darnedlace kept off all bugs, 
and, a ving (henitt and wood 
fortable for cut-worm: they soaked gradually into 
the ground, and ev 1 came up, crowding like 
a small arm from the rich, warm soil. 

It went to Miss Joe’s heart"fo pull up the strong 
succulent young plants, and she actually transplant- 
ed some to the door of the shed where the chip-dirt 
of years made a deep black bed such as plants enjoy. 

But,the three she Jeft on the hill grew like Jack's 
bean-stalk, and when the currants were ripe, ready 
to be picked and spiced, the squash vines were full of 

S rden, and those by the 
shed-door had rioted all over the tiny yard, and clam- 
bered on to the remains of a former wood-pile of dry 
old logs set up against the fence. There they opened 
their long buds day after day, with as luxuriant 
promise as their compeers in the hill. 

“Guess you'll hev pies enough,” laughed Clorindy, 
whose interest in the garden and the chicken had kept 
her out of doors more than ever she had been in her 
life before, and brought back some life-like color to 
her thin face, and some energy to her voice and step. 

“Well, if they set good, and ripen up good, I can 






























in’ a chicken, why, we can buy one o’ them Bray- 
mys of Mis’ Emerson cheap, whilst it’s real little. 
I shouldn’t wonder ef she’d sell it for ninepence. 
They’re risky to bring up, and she’s like to 
he cht of ‘em. It’s th’ end of April now, and 
she’s got six clutches a settin’, and there’s four old 
hens a cluckin’ now, ready to set jest as quick as 
th’ eggs is ready for ’em.” 

“I don’t reclly see, Joe, why "twon’t be jest as 
hard for yon to raise one Braymy chicken as ‘tis 
tor Mis’ Emerson to raise hull broods. Seems as 
though ye was a conntin’ of ’em some inadvance.” 

“Well, you can’t always tell. I can cossct one, 
where I couldn’t twenty. I.can get it anyway. 
Ninepence won't make nor break us as I know of, 
and if I do my everlasting best to make it live, an’ 
it don't, why, there ‘tis; it’s a dispensation. But 
I guess it'll live.” 

So Miss Joe proceeded to the woodshed, where, 
with the staves of an old barrel, a broken hoop- 
skirt, nails, and a hammer, she proceeded to con- 
struct the most astonishing hen-coop possible. 

In one corner an old seidlitz-powder box, relic 
of Miss Clorinda’s “bad spells,” was fastened to 
the side as a drinking-trough, and when the coop 
was securely staked down close to the back-door, 
a nest of hay was made in one corner, and a sub- 
stantial perch fastened firmly across the whole 
habitation. 

Mrs. Emerson proved propitious, and a white 
Brahma chicken was installed in this mansion 
about the first of May, with all due honors. 

It really put new life into this small home to 
have arobject of such daily interest and care. 
The chicken was named at once for the sake of 
some “handle to ’t,” as Miss Joe said, and it very 











sell ‘em all to the tavern. They’re the best sort, 
genooine Hubbard, and Mis’ Emerson, to the tay- 
ern, she’s a-goin’ to hey them railroad folks, engi- 
neers, ye know, to board this comin’ winter, and 
she’s bespoke all I can let her hey; and, Clorindy, 
the’ aint one amongst all her Braymys can holda 
candle to Peter. I hefted tle biggest on ’em last 
week, and they warn’t noways to compare with 
him.” 

“Do tell! Well, we've cosseted him up so! 
‘He’s eet an’ eet an’ ect, all he could swaller, and 
"twould be real strange if he didn’t grow some. 
And he beats all for cuteness! I don’t see why 
Le don’t hav’ nocomb nor no spurs. I thought 
they always had 'em.” 

“Land! he aint nothin’ but a chick!” 

However, even when summer passed by, and cool, 
sweet autumn days set in, when the big squashes 
lay like golden spheres on the grass and along by 
the currant bushes, Peter made no show of his 
proper crest and knightly appendages. He was 
fat, lazy and happy, would nestle in Miss Clorin- 
da’s lap like a pet cat, and follow Miss Jve all 
over the house with an attachment so evident, the 
old lady more than returned it. 

But at last November came. The Governor’s 
proclamation was read from the pulpit; four 
squashes were stored on the upper pantry shelf; 
thirty had been driven off in Mr. Emerson’s wag- 
on to delight the souls of the hungry railroad 
workers with. abundant pjes through the coming 
winter; and in Miss Joe’s purse six dollars, the 
result of her horticultaral labors, lay comfortably 
stored for some time of need. 

Monday came. The Thanksgiving squash was 
stewed and strained. Tuesday came; the spiced 
currants were fetched from the cellar and exam- 


soon learned to know that “Peter” meant a sum-}ined. They were not fermented at all. 
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At tea-time Peter came coaxing and patting 
about for his supper, his eyes bright and the late- 
appearing comb fresh and red. He was white and 
plump, and held his head on one side and peered 

at them with a look of demure fun. 

Miss Joe looked at ker sister, and Miss Clorindy 
looked the other way. A chicken ought, by all 
the laws of cookery, to be killed and dressed more 
than two or three days before it is cooked; but 
Stafford custom was contented to slaughter its an- 
imal food over night. 

If Peter was to be parboiled next day, and sct 
away to cool before encrusting and baking, he 
must be killed and picked to-night. Both sisters 
knew it. They had thought abont it and dreaded 
it silently fora week. This was the last minute 
for action. 

Miss Joe looked at Peter, nestling against Clo- 
rindy’s gown and looking up, expectant, for a 
crumb. 

“I can’t do it,” said Miss Joc, loudly and 
promptly. “I can’t an’ I won’t. Ef you want 
chicken-pie for Thanksgivin’, Clorindy, you can 
slarter the cretur yourself. So there!” 

Miss Clorindy burst into tears. ‘“Joseephy! I’d 
a’most as lieves kill ’nd cat you! I don’t care a 
cent for no pie, but I set by Peter like my eyes, 
and I couldn't no more eat him than I could 
you, as I snid afore.” 

Miss Joe laughed, but the laugh quavered. 
“Guess I should be a’most too tough for to eat, 
Clorindy ; but you've sot my mind to rest. I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ and a-frettin’ in’ardly quite a spell 
about this matter. I hated to give up your Thanks- 
givin’ dreadfal; but I couldn’t noway see my way 
to kill Peter. We'll hev to be thankful on squash 
pie and spiced currants and fish-cakes; but I 
couldn’t be thankfnl a eatin’ Peter, not it I hada 
Fourth o’ July cold collection along with him.” 

“No, nor I nuther, Joc; bless the cretur! I 
couldn’t stan’ it without him, and I think fish- 
cakes are the best of vittles !” 

Joe looked at her sister. The delicate appetite, 
resulting from a steady diet of patent medicine, 
had scorned fish-cakes for many a year. She 
could not quite understand the change. Our mor- 
al and physical forces are so inwoven, 80 sympa- 
thetic, so strangely allied, that deeper philoso- 
phers than Miss Joe Mills have heen puzzled by 
them. 

But she was content to wonder and admire, and 
when Peter had been hugged, petted, fed to re- 
pletion and consigned to his roost, the sisters slept 
the sleep of contentment, and got up in the morn- 
ing with a sweet consciousness of impending evil 
Yorever removed. 


But where was Peter? He did not come to 
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rels, Peter flew out right into the inspecuuy Josc- 
pha’s face with a loud and exulting, ‘“Cut-cnt-cnt- 
cut-cnt-a-dacut!”” and the astounded and con- 
founded woman screamed out,— 

“Clorindy Mills! for the land’s sake! 
us you're born, Peter's laid a egg!” 

This settled the matter. The sisters had never 
kept chickens in their lives before, and had taken 
it for granted that Mrs. Emerson would not sell 
them a hen, and indeed it was an oversight on the 
part of the good woman herself. 

But this unexpected development consoled Clo- 
rinda and Joe for the weakness they had shown 
abont killing their pet, even for the solemn feast of 
Thanksgiving Day. To kill a white Brahma pul- 
let would have been the slaughter of the goose 
with golden eggs over again. 

So Josepha went at the making and baking of 
her pics with joyful alacrity, and Clorinda had 
just laid the cod-fish on the table to flake and soak 
it for the dinner to-morrow, when the door opened 
and Mr. Hough, stumping in, laid down on the 
nearest chair a plump young chicken, a bag of 
cranberries and a big red cabbage. 

“I knowed ye had squashes ‘nough,” he said, 
looking out of the window straight at the pump- 
handle, as if nobody was in the kitchen, “and-- 
and—well, she allers looked out fur ye Thanks- 
‘givin, an’ I allers calc’late to.” 

Then he stumbled out of the door, drawing the 
back of his hand across his eyes. And they had 
their chicken-pie, though Miss Joe’s experiment 
was a failure. Rose Terry Cooke. 


As sure 





ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 


Esquimaux dogs are complained of by Capt. 
Nares, the English explorer of the Arctic regions, 
as troublesome because their desire for superiori- 
ty leads them to quarrel. He says: 

“Being in strange quarters the dogs are baying 
in concert, the distracting noise frequently diversi- 
fied by a sharp howl, asa sailor, in forcing his 
way through their midst, uses the toe of his boot. 

“The packs collected from three or four differ- 
ent settlements are strangers to each other. The 
king dog of each team is necessarily tied up, his 
subordinates clustering around and crouching at 
his feet. 

“In their anxious endeavors to protect their fol- 
lowers, and if possible to maintain and extend 
their rights, these king dogs are straining their 
very utmost at the robes, snarling and lifting their 
upper lips, evidently longing for the time when 
they may fichtit out and decide whois to be ruler 
over all. . 





“By sheer fighting each has worked his way to 
the position he now holds, the most determined 
animal gaining the day. 

“A long series of contests will be undertaken 
before this supreme head is acknowledged.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 
In Five Cuaprers. — Cuaprer V. 
The High Road. 
That was not a very good year for the herring- 
fishing on this part of the coast; but at all events 
Rob MacNicol learned all the lore of the fisher- 


men, and grew as skilled as any of them in guess- 
ing at the whereabouts of the herring; while at 
the end of the season he had more than replaced 
the £12 he had used of the common fund. 

Then he returned to the tailor's boat, and 
worked with his brothers and cousin. He was 
proud to know that he had a share in a fishing- 
skiff; but he was not too proud to tarn his hand 
to anything else that might help. 

These MacNicol boys had grown to be greatly 
respected in Erisnig. The audacity of four 
“wastrel laddies” setting up to he fishing on their 
own account had at first amused the neighbors; 
but their success and their conduct generally 
soon raised them above ridicule; and the women 
especially were warm in their commendation. 

They saw how Rob gradually improved the ap- 
pearance of his brothers and cousin. All of them 
had boots and stockings now. Not only that, but 
they had white shirts and jackets of blue cloth to 
goto church with on Sunday; and each of them 
put twopence in the collection-plate just as If they 
had all been sons of a rich trade¢man. 

Moreover, they were setting an example to the 
other boys about. Four of these, indeed, com- 
bined to start a cuddy-fishing business similar to 
that of Rob's. Neil was rather angry ; but Rob 
was not afraid of any competition. He asked the 
new boys to come and see how he had rigged up 
the guy-poles. He said there were plenty of fish 
in the sea; and the market was large enough. 

But when the new boys asked him to lend them 
some money to buy new ropes he distinctly de- 
clined. He had got on without borrowing him- 
self, 

It was a long and dreary winter; but Nicol had ! 
nearly finished with his schooling; and the seine- | 














net had been largely added to; and every inch of | 
it overhauled. Then the cuddy-fishing began | 
again; and soon Rob, who was now nearly eightcen r 
and remarkably firm-set for his age, would be | 
away after the herring. ' 

One day, as Rob was going along the main thor- 
oughfare of Erisaig, the banker called him into 
his office. 

“Rob,” said he, “have ye seen the skiff* at the 
building-yard ?” 

“Ay,” said Rob, rather wistfully, for many a 
time he had stuod and looked at the beautiful lines 
of the new craft, “she’s a splendid boat.” i 

“And ye've seen the new drift-net in the shed ?"" 

“Ay, I have that.” 

“Well, ye see, Rob,” continued Mr. Bailie, re- 
garding him with a good-natured look, “I had the 
boat built and the net bought as a kind of specu- 
lation; and I was thinking of getting a crew 
through from Tarbert. They say the herring are 
beginning to come about some of the western lochs. 
Now, I have been hearing a good deal about you, 
Rob, from the neighbors. They say that you, and 
your brothers and cousin, are sober and diligent 
lads; and that you are good seamen, and careful. 
Then you have been a while at the herring-fishing 
yourself. Now do you think you could manage 
that new boat ?” 

“Me!” said Rob, with his eyes staring and his 
face aflame. 

“I go by what the neighbors say, Rob. They 








* Though the herring-skiffa are, sovcalled, they are 
comparatively large and powerful boats, and ‘will stand 





a heavy sea. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


say ye are a prudent lad, not over venturcsome; 
and I think I could trust my property to ye. What 
say ye?” 

In his excitement at the notion of being made 
master of such a beautiful craft, Rob forgot the 
respect he ought to have shown in addressing so 
great a person as the banker. He blurted out,— 

“Man, I would just like to try !” 

“T will pay ye a certain sum per week while the 
fishing lasts,” continued Mr. Bailic, “and ye will 
hire what crew ye think fit. Likewise I will give 
ye a percentage on the takes. Will that do?” 

Rob was quite bewildered. All he could say 
was,— 

“I am obliged to ye, sir. Will ye wait for a 
minute till I see Neil?” 

And very soon the wild 
ran through aig that no other 
than Rob MacNicol had been ap- 
pointed master of the new skiff, the 
Mary of Argyle; and that he had 
taken his brothers and cousin as his 
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Some of the women shook their heads, and 
said it was a shame to Ict such mere lads go to 
the herring-fishing — for some day or other they 
would be drowned ; but the men, who knew some- 
thing of Rob’s seamanship, had no fear at all; 
and their only doubt was about the younger lads 
being up to the heavy work of hauling@ the nets 
in the morning. * 

But their youth was a fault that would mend 
week by week. In the meantime, Rob, having 
sold out bis share in MacDougall’s boat, bought 
jersays and black boots and yellow oil-skins for 
his companions; so that the new crew, if they 
were rather slightly built, looked smart enough, 
as they went down to the slip to overhaul the 
Mary of Argyle. 

With what a pride they regarded the long and 
shapely lines of her—the yellow beams shining 
with varnish; the tall mast at the how, with its 
stout cordage; the 
brand-new stove, 
that was to 
their tea for them in 
the long watch: f 
the night ; the mag- 


boil 
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Scronc, with the brilliant new lug-sail bellying 
out; then they brought her round, and fought her 
up against the stiff wind—Rob‘s brief words of 
command being obeyed with the rapidity of light- 
ning. 

“Well, what do ye think of her?” said Mr. 
Bailie to his young skipper. ¢ 

Rob's face was aglow with pride. 

“I think she’s like a race-horse!” he said. 
think she would lick any boat in Erisaig Bay.” 

“But it is not to run races I have handed her 
over to ye. You must be careful, Rob; and run 
back if there’s any squally weather about. I'll 
no be vexed if you're overcautious. Forye know 
if anything was to happen to one of the lads, the 
people would say I had done wrong in lippening® 
a boat to such a young crew.” 

“Well, sir,” said Rob, boldly; “ye have seen 
them work the boat. Do they look like lads who 
do not know what sailing a boat is?” 

Mr. Bailie laughed, and said no more. 

Then came the afternoon on which they were to 
set out for the first time after the herring. All 
Erisaig came out to see; and Rob was a proud 
lad gs he stepped on board (with the lazy indiffer- 
ence of the trained fisherman very well imitated) 
and took his seat as stroke oar. 

The afternoon was lovely; there was not a 
breath of wind; the setting sun shone over the 
bay; and the Mary of Argyle went away across 
the shining waters with the long white oars dip- 
ping with the precision of clock-work. It was not 
until they were at the mouth of the harbor that 
something occurred which seemed likely to turn 
this brave setting-out into ridicule. 

This was Daft Sandy, who rowed his punt right 
across the path of the Mary of Argyle, and, as she 
came up, calle] to Rob. 

“What is it ye want ?” Rob called to him. 

“T want to come on board, Rob,” the old man 
said, as he now roweéhis pnnt up to the stern of 
the skiff. 

“[ have no tobacco, and I have no whiskey,” 
Rob said impatiently. ‘There'll be no tobacco or 
whiskey on board this boat so long as I haveany- 
thing to do with her; so ye needna come for that, 
Sandy.” 

“It’s no for that,” said Daft Sandy, as, with the 
painter of his boat in one hand, he gripped the 
stern of the skiff with the other. 

Now Rob was angry. Many of the Erisaig peo- 
ple would still be watching their setting-out ; and 
was it to be supposed that they had taken thi- 
doited old body as one of the crew? But then 
Daft Sandy was at this moment clambering into 
the boat; and Robcould not getup and fight with 
an old man, who would probably tumble into the 
water. 

“Rob,” said he, in a whisper, as he fastened! 
the painter of his punt; “I promised I would tell 
ye something. f'll show ye how to find the her-* 
ring.” 

“You!” said Rob, derisively. 

“Ay, me, Rob, I'll make a rich man of you. | 
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will tell you something about the herring that not 
any one in Erisaig 
knows—that not any 
one in all Scotland 
knows.” 

“Why havena ye 
made a rich man of 
yourself, Sandy ?” said 
Rob, with more good 
nature. 

The half-witted crea- 
ture did not seem to see 
the point of this re- 
mark, 

“Ay, ay,” he said; 
“many is the time I 
was thinking of telling 
this one or telling that 
one ; but when I would 
go near it was always 
‘Daft Sandy !’ and ‘Daft 
Sandy !’ and there was 
always the peltin’ wi’ 
the broken herring—ex- 
cept from you, Rob. 
And I was saying to 
myself that when Roly 
MacNicol has a boat of 
his own, then I will 
show bim how to find 
the herring, and no one 
will know but himself.” 

By this time the Mac- 
Nicols had taken to 
their oars again; and 
they had pulled outside 
the harbor, the old punt 
still astern. Then Rob 
had to speak plainly. 

“Look here, Sandy, 1 


nificent oars ; the new sheets and sails—every thing | will not put ye ashore by force. ButIcanna haye 


spick and span. 
And this great mass of ruddy netting lying 


your punt at there. It’ll be in the way of the nets.” 
But the okd man was more eager than ever. If 


in the shed, with its perfect floats and accurate | they would only pull into the bay hard by, he 
sinkers—this was not like the makeshift that had | would anchor the punt and leave it. He begged 


captured the cuddies. 


Rob to take him for that night’s fishing. He bad 


Then on the morning that the Mary of Argyle | discovered a sure sign of the presence of herring— 
put to sea on her trial trip, her owner was on | unknown to any of the fishermen. 


board; but he merely sat on a thwart. It was 


‘What was the phosphorescence in the sea ?—the 


Rob who was at the tiller; Rob wanted to try the | nights were too clear for that. What was tbe 


boat; the owner wanted to observe the crew. 


mere breaking of the water ?—a moving shoal that 


And first of all she sailed lightly out of the har-| might escape. But this sign that the old men had 


bor, with the wind on her beam ; then outni le, the 
breeze being fresher, they Ict heraway down Loch 
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discovered went to show the presence of large | sort of general major-lomo—cook, gardener and 
masses of the fish, stationary and deep : it was the | mender of nets. 


appearance on the surface of the water of small 
air-bubbles. 

He was sure of it. He had watched it. It was 
a secret worth a bankful of money. And again, 
he besought Rob to let him accompany him; Rob 
had stopped the lads when they were throwing 
herring at him; Rob alone should have the bene- 
fit of this valuable discovery of his. 

Rob MacNicol was doubtful; for he had never 
heard of this thing before; but he could not resist 
the importunities of the old half-witted creature. 

They pulled in and anchored the punt; then 
they set forth again, rowing slowly as the light 
faded out of the sky, and keeping a watch all 
around on the almost glassy scas. 

There was no sign of any herring; no solan 
geese sweeping down; no breaking of the water; 
and none of the other boats, so far as they conld 
make out, had as yet shot their nets. 

The night was coming on, and they were far 
away from Erisaig; but still old Sandy kept up 
his watch, studying the surface of the water, as if 
he expected to find pearls floating there. And at 
last, in great excitement, he grasped Rob’s arm. 
Leaning over the side of the boat, they could just 
make out in the dusk a great quantity of minute 
air-bubbles rising to the surface of the sea. 

“Put some stones along with the sinkers, Rob,” 
the old man said in a whisper, as if he were afraid 
of the herring hearing; “go deep, deep, deep.” 

Well, they quietly let out the seemingly inter- 
minable drift-net as they pulled gently along, and 
when that was accomplished they took in the 
long oars again. Nicol lit up the little stove, and 
proceeded to boil the tea. The bundle containing 
their supper was opened, and Sandy had his share 
and his can of tea like the others. 

They had a long time of waiting to get over 
through the still summer night, but still Rob was 
strangely excited, wondering whether Sandy had 
really, in pottering about, discovered a new indi- 
cation of the whereabouts of the herring, or 
whether he was to go back to Erisaig in the morn- 
ing with empty nets. 

There was another thing too. Had he shown 
himself too credulous before his companions? 
Had he done right in listening to what might be 
only a foolish tale? The others began to doze off; 
Rob not. He did not sleep a wink all night. 

Well, to let out a long drift-net, which some- 
times goes as deep as fifteen fathoms, is an casy 
affair, but to haul it in again is a sore task; and 
when it happens to be laden, and heavily-laden, 
with silver-gleaming fish, that is a break-back 
business for four young Inds. But there is such a 
thing as the nervous, eager, joyous strength of 
success; and if you are hauling in yard after yard 
of a dripping net, only to find the brown meshes 
starred at every point with the shining silver of 
the herring, then even young lads can work like 
men. Daft Sandy was laughing all the while. 

“Rob, my man, what think ye o' the air-bubbles 
now? Maybe Daft Sandy is no sae daft. And 
do you think I would be going and telling any 
one bat yourself, Rob? Do you think I would be 
going and telling any one that was throwing the 
broken herring at me, and always a curse for me 
when I went near the skiffs, and not once a glass 
of whiskey for an old man? 

“Well, Rob, I will not ask you for a glass of 


“whiskey. If you say it is a teetotal boat, it is a 


tectotal boat; but you will not forget to give me 
whole herring for bait when you are going out of 
the bay ?” 

Rob could not speak; he was breathless. Nor 
was their work nearly done when they had got in 
the net with all its splendid silver treasure. There 
was not a breath of wind; they had to set to work 
to pull the heavy boat back to Erisaig. The gray 
of the dawn gave way to a glowing sunrise; when 
they at length reached the quay, dead-beat with 
fatigue and want of sleep, the people were all 
about. : 

They were dead-beat; but there were ten crans 
of herring in that boat. And you should have 
seen Rob’s air when he counselled Neil and Dun- 
can and Nicol to go away home and have a sleep, 
and when he loftily called on two or three of the 
bors on the quay to come in and strip the nets. 

But the three MacNicols were far too excited to 
gonaway. They wanted to sce the great heap of 
fish ladled out in baskets on to the quay. Mr. 
Bailie came along not long after that, and shook 
hands with Rob, and congratulated him; for it 
turned out that while not another Erisaig boat had 
that night got more than from two to three crans, 
the Mary of Argyle had turned out ten crans—as 
good herring as ever were got out of Loch Scrone. 

Well, the MacNicol lads were now in a fair way 
of earning an independent and honorable living, 
and this sketch of how they had struggled into 
that position from being mere wastrels—living 
about the shore like so many curlews—may fitly 
cease here. Sometimes they had good luck, and 
sometimes bad luck; but always they had the ad- 
vantage of that additional means of discovering 
the whereabouts of the herring that had been im- 
parted to them by Daft Sandy. 

And the last that the present writer heard of 
them was this, that they had bought outright the 
Mary of Argyle and her nets from the banker; 
and that they were building for themselves a small 
stone cottage on the slope of the hillabove Erisaig ; 
and that Daft Sandy had been taken aw: 
the persecution of the harhor hors to become a 








Moreover, each of the MacNicols has his sepa- 
rate bank-account now, each has got a silver 
watch, and Rob was saying the other day that he 
thought that he and his brothers and his cousin 
ought to take a trip to London (ns soon as the 
herring-fishing was over), for perhaps they might 
see the Queen there, and at any rate they could go 
and have a look at Smithfield, where the English 
beheaded Sir William Wallace. 


—-— +0, 


SQUANDERED YOUTH. 


Ah, five-and-twenty years ago 
‘Had I but planted seeds of trees, 
How now I should enjoy their shade, 
‘And see their fruit swing in the breeze! 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 


————+er-.-- 
For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five Cuaprers.—Caaprer V. 
A Blizzard—Assaulted. 

The North-west Frontier is the name of our. Gotton- 
wood newspaper, for we have now a newspaper at Cot- 
tonwood, and it may interest the reader to know how 
it was etarted. 

From a population of fifty-eight persons in 1876, our 
little town had increased to one hundred and thirty-five 
by the fall of 1879. We were all doing well in our va- 
rious occupations, but all felt isolated from the great, 
busy, bustling world away to the south-east. Whatever 
we had in the way of papers and mail, we received by 


flourishing?” 
Newt. 

‘That evening he showed us the new press, showed 
us how it was worked, and gave Rob and me our first 
lesson in type-setting. 

To many readers I have scarcely need to say, that to 
successfully issue a newspaper, requires a great deal of 
practical knowledge, both of printing and editing, and 
as might be supposed, notwithstanding Newt had 
learned what he could of printing and type-setting in 
Chicago, we had no end of trouble with our first two or 
three issues. 

But by dint of much work and experimenting, wo 
got outa paper (I shall not aay much about its looks) 
on the 15th of January, sixteen days after Newt's re- 
turn. Fortunately, our people were not critical or far- 
tidious; they were all wonderfully proud of it! 

So were we, the three editors and publishers! For 
the sake of amusing the reader, I wish I could present 
here a fac-simile of our first issue. 


All the cities on earth couldn't spoil 


A Dog Express. 

Every citizen of the place took it, at two dollars per 
year. As, however, there were but forty-three male 
citizens (voters), the list of subscribers was not a long 
one. But we printed three hundred copics, to send 
to our old friends east and to other newepaper offices, 
over the country. B 

From the outset It had been our design to make the 
paper belp the people and the town; we did not look 
for present profit out of the pnper itself. 

Ina very short time we came to fully recognize the 
fact that the life of a newspaper is news. Summer and 
winter, even more in winter than summer, our folks 
wanted news ; and the more they get, the more they 
wanted. This need led to our starting a weekly “dog. 









special arrangement with the captains of steamers on 
the Missouri; our old “friend” Capt. Firmes among 
the rest. 

One evening late in November, 1878, we three youth- 
ful “patriarchs” of the place sat in our Jog house read- 
Ing, for the third or fourth time, the newspapers and 
magazines which we bad received by the last steamboat 
some three weeks before. Suddenly Newt, in his pe- 
cullarly earnest, vehement way, burst out with,— 

“T tell you what it is, Rob and Wint, we need a good, 
live newspaper here in Cottonwood, to wake us up and. 
make things go.” 

“Well, yes,” sald Rob, laughing, ‘we need besides 
this a rajlrond and we need a post.office anda tele- 
graph.” 

For some minutes Newt sat looking very intently at 
the blank wall of our sitting-room. Suddenly he burst 
out again with,— 

“Well, I'll tell you what, boys, we've got to have it!” 

Neither he, or Rob, or I, knew agything about print- 
ing or publishing a newspaper. 








‘We Start a Newspaper. 

T think it was about a fortnight later that Newt start- 
ed alone for Bismarck early one cold morning on skates. 
‘The Missouri was in great part frozen over. He had 
not anid anything further to us about the newspaper 
project, but we knew this trip was on account of it. 

“G@ood-by, fellows!" he exclaimed, at parting; “prob- 
ably you will not see me again for six weeks. I’m go- 
ing to learn to print a newspaper. You may look for 
me back about New Year’e—with a press and things.” 

And off he skated down the river. 

Newt had been doing #0 well that season that he bad 
over two thousand dollars in bis pocket. 

Rob and I missed him very much. December dragged 
slowly by, snow-storm succeeding snow-storm, every 
storm ending with sleet which formed a new crust till 
the snow was at least three feet deep. 

But promptly on the afternoon of the 30th of Decem- 
ber, Newt came jingling into town with a dog team and 
“eariole,” or sledge, on which was loaded a three-hun- 
dred-dollar press, a font of type, leads, rules—in short, 
a whole outfit for printing, together with « stock of 
paper sufficient at least for one winter. He had seven 
big, brindled sieigh-dogs on bts cariole, and a French- 
Canadian driver named Farmotte. 

Newt had quite a city air and was ‘dressed up” 
amazingly; we thought. But he had come back loyal 
to the backbone to Cottonwood. We felt that in the 





to Bismaigk, and a fort- 
nightly one to the settlements up the 
river in Montana. 

Newt had foreseen this necessity; 
and for this purpose he had bought 
We rigged out two of 
these courier teams. 


express” 











the dog-team 


of light 
ach about 
by six wide andwet 
ners with shoes six or 
n breadth, to run on the 
frequent crusts without cutting In. 

The dogs w 
great p: 

3nck a few miles from the Missourt, 
on the eastern shore, lics what used to 
be called ‘Le Plateau du Coteau du Missouri,” a 
high; bleak prairie tract, much of it bare of timber. 

Portions of this were in our route to Bismarck; and 
as the north-west wind often blew heavily here, we 
adopted a mode of locomotion which will be better 
comprehended in the West than by our eastern friends, 
namely, sailing over the snow-crust. 

A light mast and boom was set up In the forward end 
of our snow-raft, to carry a triangular sail of some eight 
aquare yards of wind-surface. With this rig we would 
‘lide over the snow ten or twelve miles per hour; tbe 
three dogs having merely to run behind, though often 
put to their best paces to keep up. Sometimes, with 
the wind very strong, we even took the dogs on the 
raft, and went sailing on together at a great rate. 


A Blizzard. 

But winter travelling here is not witheut its perils. 
Many immigrants lose their lives on first settling in the 
north-west from not realizing the difference between 
the snow-storms they have been accustomed to and the 
awful rigor and violence of our winter “blizzards.” 
To many of our snow tornadoes no living thing can live 
exposed for an hour. The winter we started our news- 
paper, Rob and I were coming up from Bismarck one 
day, with the “express,” and expected to reach the 
house of a trader named Leavitt that night. We often 
made bis place a kind of ‘half-way house.” It was 
not a cold day, but was cloudy, and the sky had a dull, 
leaden look. About two o'clock, flakes of snow, as big 
as feathers, began to drop down here and there; but 
not a breath of wind was stirring. The utter stillness, 
indeed, was almost oppressive. 

All at once, as we plodded on, Rob cried, ‘‘Hark!” 

There was in the air a low murmur, which momen- 
tarily deepened into a roar, but from what point of the 
compass it came, or whether from the earth or from out 
the heavens, no one could have told. 

The dogs heard it and turned their heads with anx- 
fous, beseeching glances into our faces, Every mo- 
ment or two, old “‘Blaon” would give a short bark and 
follow it with plaintive howls. 

“It’s a blizzard,” sald Rob. ‘We cannot reach 
Leavit Iv'll strike in ten or fifteen minutes.” 

Just ahead there was a little ravinc, opening down 
through the bluffs to the river. We hurriedly drove 
into that and took refuge in an alder copse, on the south 
side of a steep bank, thirty or forty feet high. 

Right under the lee of the bank Rob set up the raft, 
width-wise, to'form the puter side of a shelter, while I 


ledges we bu 








on 


eight inches 
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old-time grip of hie hand (a grip like a vise) and bis! as bastily spread over the top the sail and two of the 








blunkets. We had left us inside, then, our three buffalo 
robes and three dogs to keep us warm. 

This preparation had not occupied over five minutes 
at most, but the sky had already assumed a terrible ap- 
pearance—an aspect of wild, gloomy grandeur which I 
could not hope to adequately describe. 

It bad grown dark as twilight, while all along the 
northern horizon there rose vast white spiralse—whirl- 
winds, packed with icy particles of snow, fine as flour. 
These, rolling slowly on, one over another in enormous 
masses, strangely contrasting with the black heavens 
above, burst upon us with a roar like thunder; and but 
for the lines with which we had lashed and cross-lashed 
our shelter, would bave scattered everything at the first 
blast. The whole landscape disappeared aa in cloud 
of white steam; and witbin less than twenty minutes 
we were literally buried in snow. 

‘We paseed the night there; and though {t had grown 
fearfully cold, we were soon eo completely drifted over 
as not to feel it much. It became so close, indeed, that 
we were obliged at times to thrust the mast up through 
the anow, to makg alr-holes. 

The blizzard raged all that night and until near noon 
nextday. We dug out through ten or twelve feet of 
snow, at about two in the afternoon, and had a tiresome 
time of it wallowing through the drifts up to Leavitt's, 
a distance of four miles. 

Besides furnishing news for our paper, our “dog-ex- 
presses” have proved very profitable in the winter, 
opening communication as they did into Montana. 
There were often passengers and packages at good 
rates. : 

Living as we do in the heart of the Indian country, it 
is impossible not to take cognizance of Indian affairs in 
our paper, and from the outset Newt has been very out- 
spoken. In an editorial about eighteen months ago, he 
remarked that, “The average Indian would not be a 
very bad fellow to lve beside, if only he had been 
treated in an honest, sensible way. But for the last ten 
years the Indians on this river have been treated in a 
way which would make the beat intentioned citizen in 
the country rebel and fight.”” 





Me then went on to specify and made a thorough ex- 
position, not only of the villainous methods of two or 
three agents and traders, but he gave their names out- 
right. es 

Attacked by Desperadoes. 


This article appeared on a Thursday; and the follow- 
ing Wednesday forenoon the office of the paper was 
“raided” by an armed party of eix desperadocs (hired, 
no doubt), who made a sudden rush up the road from 
the Inuding. 

Newt had Just gone out to dinner; and the only per- 
‘sons In the office were the two Hartrude girls, Ella and 
Filomene, aged fourteen and fifteen, who were learning 
to set type. 

Frightened half to death, the girls ran up a ladder 
and hid In tho loft of the building, while the rascals 
smashed the press with axes and crowbara, and made n 
general destruction of the cases and everything in the 
room. To more effectually eripple the paper, they 


gathered up the typc in a basket, to throw Into the” 


mill-pond. 

But meantime an alarm was sounded; and > wt 
started to run from our housé up the strect, to the of- 
fice. One of the roughs, stationed at the door, saw him 
coming and fired at him, but missed. On that hint, 
Newt ran back for his carbine. 

A Swede, named Thortrew, was in the saw-mill, 
across the road from the office, sawing shingles. Hear- 
ing the outcry and the shot, Thortrew took one of the 
guns which we kept there and ran out. 

Two of the raiders were Just making acrons to the 
dam with the basket of type. Without atopping for 
any questions, the Swede blazed away—and one of 
them dropped with a bullet (as was afterwards found) 
through his left thigh. The other skulked, leaving the 
basket of type near the dam. 

Meantime Newt and not less than a dozen others ap- 
peared, with guns in their hands, and the roughs, find- 
Ing that they had stirred up an uncommonly lively hor- 
nets’ nest, took the back track toward the landing, fir- 
ing at everybody they aaw. They bad come across the 
Missourl in a bateau, and probably had horses on the 
other side. 

Newt and his parly gave chase, and peppered them 
wellas they pulled back across the river. Thortrew 
wounded another of the gang, In mid-stream, badly, it 
was thought, as the rest had to lift him ont of the boat 
and carry him up the bank. 

Search was then made for the one the Swede had 
wounded near the dam; and he was finally found lying 
hidden in a heap of saw-dust under the mill. He was 
brought up and put to bed in our house. 


A precious stint of it we all had with him, too. He 
“shammed,” pretending to be much worse hurt than he 
really was, ‘Phe bone of his leg was not broken; and 
on the sixth day with us, he stole off one afternoon 
while we were all out, taking one of our guns and a 
good coat. But we were glad to be rid of him, even on 
those terma. 

The press was ruined; but Newt sent to Bismarck to 
telegraph for a new and larger one nextday. It arrived 
In ten days, and foundays later we had our paper out, 
as usual, containing a full account of the affair, together 
with an invitation to certain Indian agents concerned, 
to call round in person the next time they bad a griev- 
ance to settle. 

Buch are some of the {ncidents of frontier life. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to add three or 
four paragraphs from the local Items of our paper during 
the past month. 


“This week the circulation of The Frontier reaches 
two thousand copics.” 

“About ten thousand dollars will be expended on the 
new salt works at Brine Pond during the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Bachelder expects to employ some twenty 
hands there permanently.” 

“The genial Chicago agent of Truman and Tapley, 
who came here sume days since to examine and negoti- 
ate for the mill and water power, at the falls of the 
creck, finally offered fifteen thousand dollars, which of- 
fer Mr. Sprague refused. 

“Mr. 8.’s only object in selling this Property would 
be that he might devote himself more exclu sively to hin 
business ns associate publisher of The Frontier.’ 

“Mr. Skillings’ often repeated prophecy that there ie 
petroleum at Brine Pond, has been fully verified. The 
new well ‘struck oil’—a fuil head of it, too,—at four 
hundred and thirty feet.” 

“It 1a hinted that our old friend ‘Rob’ has it in mind 
to pay a visit to his boyhood home in Vermont, some 
time about the first of May next. Hinted, also, that he 
may not return a Bachelder (bachelor).” 
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Such have been our fortunes in the West. We 
have struck no “bunanzas;” and we have had 
nothing great in the way of luck. What we haye 
won, we have won by thoughtfulness, hard work, 
patience and perseverance. Any three young men 
of average ability can do as well at a thousand 
different points in the great Northwest. 

And now, reader, pledge us “success to Cotton- 
wood"—and good-by. 

So eee 
GOD'S LOVE. 


L know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded pam in alr; 

Tonly know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


And 60 beside the silent sen 
T walt the mutiied oar; 

No harm from Hin ean come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. WrITqeER. 





Se oe 
For the Companion, 
THE BARGEE’S JOHNNY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

In spite of the numerous railroads in England, 
the canal is still a useful ard recognized institu- 
tion. London itself is intersected here and there 
by canals, and leaning over the bridges that 
span them, you can see the low, black barges 
glide silently along. Year after year the boat- 
incu find their sole homes in these barges,which 
they scldom leave. 

In the cabin, about the size of a dining-table, 
children are born and brought up without ever 
setting a foot on shore. Life to them means 
floating slowly between the flat canal banks, or 
in and out of long black tunnels, or through 
great towns which seem set on fire at night with 
thousands of lamps; and all these things seem 
to the children of the canal-boats as unreal and 
as far removed from their life as the shifting 
scenes of a panorama. 

These children have no cducation; they do 
nothing till they are old enough to work on a 
cana. It is the story of one boy, born to such 
a life as this, and thus brought up, that I have 
to tell you. 

His name was Johnny True. His father and 
mother had neither of them passed a whole day 
or shore in their lives ; but there was a singular 
difference between the bargee and his wife, 
though both were, so to speak, children of the 
canal. 

The mother had thoughts of lier own which 
she seldom tricd to put into words; but ever 
since Johnny could remember, he had seen her 
face brighten when they caine out of the dull, 
flat country into.some place where the canal led 
among hills and trees. But these times were not 
frequent, for their way lay mostly among the 
flats and fens of the eastern counties ‘of Eng- 
land. . 

Johnny uscd also te sce his nother watch the 
sunsets, and he Jearned never to speak to her 
at such times. He had never entered a church, 
and he did not know Sunday from Monday; 
but I think there was something akin to wor- 





ship in the feeling with which he drew close to his mother’s 
knee, and watched with her the great western fires of the 


sunset. 


The bargee himself never looked at the sunset; nor did 
he trouble himself about the trees and hills. The short, 
black clay pipe, that was always between his lips, seemed 
to interest him more than anything else in the world. 

When Johnny was eleven years old, his father told him 


one inorning that his mother was dead. 


Johnny knew that she had been queer for some days. 
Her hand had seemed to burn "him when she touched him; 
and she had coughed all the time; but no one had ever 
died on the barge before, and he did not know what dead 


meant. 


Johnny looked; and there lay his mother quictly. He 
sprang to her, but ber hands did not burn him now; they 
were colder than he had ever known them to be in the cold- 
est winter. Her eyes were wide open, but he was quite sure 
she did not see him, and she did not speak when lic called 





her. “There, don’t you bother your mammy, 
said the bargee. ‘I mean, don’t you ask. ques- 
tions.” Somehow Johnny felt afraid of his father 
this morning. He seemed so strange. The black 
pipe was not in his mouth, and his eyes looked 
red. Johnny wanted to cry, but he did not quite 
dare. . 

That day they took the poor maminy on shore; 
and they found a clergyman who buricd her in a 
country churchyard. It was the first time Johnny 
had heard anything about death, or putting peo- 
ple away in the ground, or prayers to some one 
who must be up above, Johnny thought, by the 
way the minister seemed to speak to him. 

He went back to the barge with plenty to think 
about, for he tried in vain to talk with his father. 

So Johnny grew from eleven to twelve, sad of 


-* heart for his mother, and thinking more than ever, 


but keeping his thoughts almost always to him- 
self. The one thing that most took hold of his 
imagination was the trees. 

They must be alive, he thought, for he saw them 
wave to and fro; but they never stirred from their 
placeg any more than he stirred from thé barge. 
If be came back after a month, he saw the same 
tree in the same place. Did they like it? he won- 
dered. 

One June night he sat watching the shore as 
usual. He did not think much about what was 
on the barge, but he had seen his father point to 
some common-looking casks among the cargo, 
and heard him say,— : 

“7 don't more’n half likp them casks. No mark 
o:n’em; and J believe they’re"—— 





THE YOUTH’S 


Johnny did not catch the word, nor would he 
have understood it if he had; but the bargee was 
right; there was danger in the casks. However, 
the matter seemed not to trouble the man greatly. 
He had had his supper and had lighted his pipe, 
and sat down by Johnny. 

Johnny sat there agd watched the sparks fly 
away from his father’s pipe into the night. He 
wondered where they went. He noticed one very 
bright spark In particular, and it did not seem to 
go up and away, as most of them had, but down 
among the queer casks in the cargo. Just then 
they went under a long bridge; and then, all of a 
sudden, the whole world seemed to come to an 
end. 

All in one overwhelming moment the little 
spark turned toa blaze and a roar; not lightning 
and thunder, but as if the fires and the waters, 
which are beneath the carth, had fought their way 
out, and had brought back chaos again. The air 
turned to water, and the canal to fire. A scorch- 
ing heat scenied to put out arms which lifted the 
barge and its contents into the sky; and then the 
roar repeated itself, peal on peal. There was no 
time to fear; hardly any to wonder. 
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younger. She was a pretty little creature, with | on shore with his father to bury that poor woman ? 


something better than mere prettiness in her dark, 
truthful eyes. 

These children had been brought up carefully. 
They were rather over-civilized, perhaps; rather 
too much afraid of a fall or a bruise, of soiled 
hands, or torn garments. 

They watched the sun set and the stars come 
up; and they had just gone to bed when there 
came a horrible, rambling noise, which seemed to 
shake the very house. 

Edith lay still in her little white-covered bed, in 
her mamma's dressing-room ; but Reginald got up 
and opened the door of his room, to see if he could 
hear what was going on; and he heard his father 
say,— 

“It is certainly an explosion in the neighbor- 
hood of the canal. I must go down there and sec 
if any help is needed.” 

Reginald went back to bed, quité satisfied. It 
never entered into his mind that anything was go- 
ing on that would affect him. 

All that night through the bargee’s Johnny went 
from one term of unconsciousness Into another, 
and it was not till the san was shining brightly 
the next morning that 
he regained the use of 
his mind sufficiently 
to perceive that he was 
in an unaccustomed 
place. 

A clean white night- 
gown had been put 
upon him, such as he 
had never seen before, 
and he lay in a white, 
soft bed. He had nev- 
er heard of heaven, or 
he would have be- 
lieved that he had 
reached it. A window 
was open, and through 
it he could see the 
near tree-boughs way- 
ing. He had come in- 
to the world of trees, 
at last. 

A beautiful, gentle 
lady sat in a low chair 
near his bed, and a 
little girl was bending 
over him. These 
were creatures such as 
he had never seen be- 
fore. If he had ever 
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A heavy blow struck the boy in the chest and | heard of angels, no doubt he would have thought 


side, and seemed to turn the scorching heat to ice, 
and down he went, headlong, among the deafen- 
ing blast and the tearing asunder of the beams. 

It was a true chaos into which he felt plunged 
—a chaos of flame and water and blinding slime; 
and yet, after the first moment, he felt no pain. 
It was his long dream of life turned into a volcanic 
nightmare. . 

At last he opened Iris eyes, and found himeelf, 
unable to rise or move, the centre of a mass of 
bricks and broken trees. The once slimy and 
sluggish canal was battling for a course over just 
such ruins as those among which he was lying. 

He saw it, in the light of a young, just-risen 
moon. Then he looked up at the stars, and they 
seemed colder to him, and farther off, than when 
he watched them from the deck of the barge. 

“They don’t care,” he said to himself. ‘‘No- 
body cares!” 

And then he seemed to sink down, deep down, 
into some fathomless world of dreams. 

That afternoon, two children had watched the 
sunset from the grounds of a lovely, lonely rectory 
among the hills, scarcely half a mile away from 
the scene of the explosion. They were chijdren 
who seemed to have grown up in another world 
from that in which Johnny True had passed his 
twelve years of life. 

One of them was a boy just Johnny’s age, but 
a delicatd, refined-looking boy, daintily: clothed. 
The boy was named Reginald Grey. 





The other child was his sister, Edith, a year 





himself among them, but you must remember 
that Johnny knew absolutely nothing, except the 
barge and the bargee, and the black pipe, and the 
man that had said words that sounded so strange 
to him over the place in the ground where they 
had put his mammy. 

Seeing his eyes open at last, and full of wonder, 
the lady called, gently, “Reginald!” and a man 
came in, whom, at once, Johnny recognized. It 
was he who had talked to the Some Onc, far-off, 
above his mammy’s grave. 

“The doctor says there are no bones broken,” 
said the lady, to the gentleman who had obeyed 
her summons. “The poor little fellow scems to 
have escaped by some miracle. Iam so glad you 
brought him home!” 

The gentleman stepped to the bedside. ‘Were 
you alone on the barge ?” he asked. 

“Daddy was there, and Tim. Ben’t they here?” 

“No, my little fellow. No one was saved but 
you.” 

“They're gone, clean gone ?”” he asked, in a low, 
frightened whisper. 

“Yes, my lad. The strange thing is that you 
were spared. The bridge is all torn to pieces.” 

But neither the bridge nor his own escape seemed 
to interest Johnny. A puzzled look came over his 
face. Then he said,— . 

“Gone! All gone, now! You helped put mam- 
my in the ground, last year.” 

The gentleman looked at him closely for a mo- 
ment. “Then you are the bargee’s boy, who came 





This is twice that you've been sent to me.” 

In a few days, when Johnny was well aguin, the 
lady asked her husband, one night, what was to 
be done with him. 

“Let us keep him, to try an experiment on him, 
sweetheart,” the husband answered, in a tonc that 
he knew well enough always won him his own 
way. “He knows absolutely nothing, either bad 
or good; so he can’t hurt the children; and I want 
to see what civilization will do for him. He hasa 
good head, dear. It would be an interesting cx- 
periment to me to keep him awhile; but, after all, 
the trouble would come on you, so we'll send him 
off, if you like.” 

“Poor, lost boy '” the wife said, tenderly ; and 
the rector knew that his point was gained. 

At first, Johnny seemed to be an unfailing en- 
tertainment to the children. He had never loved 
his father as he loved his mother, so the gricf at 
his loss, though it might have been bitter cnough 
had he been on the barge, was swallowed np in 
wonder and excitement of the new life on which 
he had entered. His eager interest about every 
least thing was delightful to Edith and Reginald. 
They felt so wise when they were instructing him, 
that fora long time they were quite satistied with 
this pleasure. 

But at length it occurred to Regie that it would 
be well to teach the little bargee to obey him, 
and there the trouble began. If Regie had scemed. 
likely to get the better of the new-comer, and 
make his life a burden to him, Regie’s father 
would have interfered; but, looking on quietly, it 
appeared to him that Johnny was quite able to 
take care of himsclf, and Edith proved to be 
the best peace-maker. 

Jolmny simply adored Edith and her mother. 
‘Think! He had never known a little girl before in 
his life; and the only woman he had ever known 
was his own mother, with her coarse clothes, and 
ler bronzed face, her hard hands and her silent 
lips. 

Here were creatures all light, and loveliness, and 
music, as itscemed to him. They were graceful as 
the trees, he thought; and bright and beautiful as 
the stars, though not so cold. At any moment he 
would have laid down his life at their feet, and 
for their sake, gladly. 

I think Mrs. Grey asked almost as hard a thing 
as that te should lay down his life, when she 
asked him to promise not to climb trees. For 
Johnay was altogether a bey; and he had soon 
found qut that trées were meant for something else 
than to’ build baxges—they were made to climb. 

_ ‘And he did, not mean that this cnd of their 

geation should remain nnfulfilled. 

I tbink it rather a pity, mysélf, that Mrs. 
Grey should have set her face against climb- 
ing. But she was a woman with a natunil 
instinct ‘of, respect for clothes. Climbing 
trees meant stains and tatters, and it might 
mean broken limbs. 

If Johnny climbed trees, Regie: might 
follow him; anc Regie was his mother's 

idol. So the promise was required, and 
Johnny made it, and nobody but Johnny 
knew what it cost him, unless, perhaps, it 
was Edith. 

One day the three children were out to- 
gether, at some distance from the house. 
They took a new path among the hills, and 
they came to a tree Johnny had never seen 
before—a very difficult-looking tree. Its 
lower branches were rather high from the 
ground, and {ts boughs formed a sort of im- 
penetrable thicket, save that on one side 
there were some sufficiently detached from 
the othersto be climbed. It certainly was 
a difficult tree; but Johnny thought those 
boughs onthe right had been specially male 
for the use of boys. Johnny looked at the 
tree,‘and longed; but he remémbered his 
promise, and did not move tovFards it. 

“There's a tree, now, Master Johnny 
True !" cried Regie. “You talk about climbing; 
but it would take somebody that hadn't lived in a 
barge all his life to climp that tree. I'd.like to see 
you try it.” i 2 

Johnny's face flushed, and he started forward 
engerly ; then he turned a little pale, and shut his 
hands tight together. 

“Climb the tree,” he said; “climb thaé tree! I 
could climb it as easy as winking. If I hadn't 
promised your mother”—— 

“Ah yes, that was a nice, convenient promise to 
make, but I don't think you'd remember it so well 
if you weren't afraid. Do you know what gentle- 
men think of cowards ?” 

Johnny looked at Edith with a piteous appeal in 
his cyes. The girl did not failhim. She spoke as 
scornfully as her brother had done,— 

“I know,” she said; “J know what gentlemen 
think ofa fellow that doesn’t keep his word; and 
I don’t think they’d be much better pleased with 
some one who tricd to make him break it.” 

Regie’s temper had got the better of him by this 
time. 

“I suppose,” he sneered, “the best place to 
learn to be a gentleman isonabarge? Well, Jam 
going to climb that tree. I shan’t shirk it, as Mr. 
Bargce does, because I'm afraid; and Jdon't recall 
any convenient promise that I wouldn’t climb.” 

“O Regie,” Edith cried, earnestly, “if mamma 
didn’t make you promise, it was because she trust- 
ed you. Oh, don’t.” 

Handsome Regie took off his cap, and made her 
a mocking bow. In a minute more he was half- 
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way up the tree. Johnny watched him from below 
with an envious shame, which only a boy can fully ap- 
preciate, gnawing at his heart. 

Regie, in his triumph, grew daring; for he was not 
naturally a brave boy. He climbed higher, and was 
nearing the top, when suddenly there came the sound 
of cracking wood, and the bough bent under him. 

Somehow, he never knew how, he caught a bough 
above and pulled himeelf up to it. But now came a 
moment of terror. Presence of mind failed him utterly. 


“He dared not try to get to the trunk of the tree; he 


dared not let himself down to the cracked bough be- 
neath him. 

He looked down, and it seemed to him that fall he 
must, and that to fall would be death. He turned 
ghastly; and a cry which had in it the bitterness of de- 
spair came from his lips. 

Atthat ery Johnny started. What were promises 
now? Mrs. Grey would rather he broke his word, or 
his neck, elther, than that harm should come to her 
darling! He must save Regie, for the sake of those 
who had been go kind to him; and as for himself—what 
matter? He had not paused. These thoughts went 
through his mind on his rapid way, as they say thoughts 
do through the mind of a drowning person. 

It would kill éhem, he sald to himself, to lose Regle; 
but Ae was only the bargee’s Johnny. 

He was a lighter weight than Regic, though he was 
stronger. He was lithe and quick and fearless. It 
seemed to Edith, watching below, as if she had hardly 
time to draw her breath when she saw him speaking to 
her brother. 

She cannot hear what he says, but she secs him reach 
up to Regie, and she knows he Is telling bim how tu 
drop down, by the aid of his hand, on the part of the 
cracked bough nearest to the trunk. There ia n brenth- 
leas second, and Regie is clinging to the trunk in eafe- 
ty; and then, before Johnny can follow him, the bough 
breake, as the bargee’s boy had all along known it 
would, and boy and bough lle, in one rent, crushed 
heap together, at Edith’s feet. 

Down comes Regie, with what apeed he may, and 
Edith sends him for help, while she sits holding the 
forlorn liead she bas gathered up, in her lap; and won- 
dering if the boy will ever breathe again. 

And while he seems lifeless still, Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
arrive on the scene. 

“He broke bis promise,” Mrs. Grey said, looking at 
him sorrowfully. 

“Yes'm,” Jobnny answered, faintly, opening his eyes 
at last. 

“He broke his promise, mamma,” Edith cried indig- 

nantly, “in saving Reginald’s life, after Regie had 
called him a coward.” 
“It was a cruel fall. Johnny's arm was broken and 
his hip. I wish I could say that he ever quite recov- 
ered; but, after many wecks of tedious confinement, he 
was still somewhat lame, and he will be so for life. 

One day—the first day when Regie was allowed to go 
im and see him—as he stood beside the bed where poor 
Jobnny lay, splintered here and there, and swathed 


+ like a nummy, he opened his heart. 


“T say, Johnny, I never thought you were @ coward, 
really; and I know now you are a good deal better fel- 
low than 1.” 

“Regic is not far in the wrong,” said his father, who 
had overheard the remark from the next room, where 
he was sitting. “I think, sweetheart, that we muet 
consider that we have two boys, henceforth; and I 
don’t think our second son is at all the worse for having 
been born on a barge.” 


te 
For the Companion. 


A HEARTFELT THANKSGIVING. 

Tt was the 26th of November, the day before Thanks- 
giving, and ofall our pleaeant old “Thanksgiving Days” 
at the farm at home, I remember this one as the most 
gratifying and delightful. Not that we hada merrier 
time, ora better dinner; but that day we had special 
cause to be thankful. We were thankful that we were 
alive to eat any sort of adinner, sv narrow had been 
our escape but a few hours before from a sudden and 
terrible death. 

Up to the 26th, the wenther had been warm and 
bright almost every day. No snow had yet fallen, 
which was unusual at this senson of the year in North- 
ern Maine. November, it was sald, had been all ‘Ind- 
ian summer.” 

But that day—the 26th—there came a change. The 
Indian-summer softness and brightnesel had disap- 
peared. The air was very alill, but acold, dull-gray 
haze mounted into the sky and deepened and darkened. 
All warmth went out from beneath it. There was a 
kind of stone-cold chill in the alr which made us ebiver 
as wo-got out of bed that morning. 

“There's snow coming, boys,” father said to us at 
brenkfast. “I can feel It. Bank up the house this fore- 
noon, warm and snug, so that the cellar won't freeze. 
And this afternoon you must go up to the back pasture 
and drive down the shecp.”” . 

The back, pasture was on the northern side of a moun- 
tain, nearly a mile andahalf from the farm. It con- 
tained two or three hundred acres, including several 
straggling cJearings which extended over the adjoining 
hills and ridges. 

So after dinner, we muffled ourselves in thick jackets 
and “comforters,” and taking the ealt-dish, set off 
across the now bare fields for the back pasture. Alvin 
Green, a boy of about our own age, the son of a neigh 
bor, went with us. 

It had grown colder than it was In the forenoon, and 
the sky was completely overcast. Itseemed as if night 
was coming on, the air and the landscape looked so 
dim and drear. 

‘We went round the mountain to the pasture and 
called the sheep; but they were not there, and were 
not in sight on the hills. It wan then about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and we spent at least an hour more 
going round the pnature looking in the little openings 
along the edges of the woods and calling the sheep. 

“They're not in the parater,” sald Al. “They've 
gone over into ‘Dunham's open.’ Had we better go 
after em?” 

Dunham's open was a clearing about two and a half 
or three miles to the eastward of the back pasture, 
where a man named Dunham had cleared land fora 
farm six or eight years before, but afterwaids aban- 
doned It. There were fifty or sixty acres of it; and 
the grass was good there. : 

We knew that the sheep used sometimes to go 
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through the woods to this open when the ‘“‘feed" was 
not good In the pasture; and following one behind an- 
other, they had made a path which it was easy to trace 
In the summer. But now all these paths were covered 
with dry leaves. 

We stood for some minutes on one of the hills in the 
pasture and looked down upon the wide extent of for- 
est to the eust. 

“What say? Shall we go?" Al asked. 

Ben thought we might as well. “It is going to 
storm,” said he. “It storms now way over on the moun- 
tains. We shan't want to search for them to-morrow. 
‘The sheep ought tn be got home. Let’s go.” And we 
set off ata run down through tho pasture, and entered 
the woods for the shortest cut across the valley. 

‘We had not gone more than a mile before snow be- 
gan to fall, not in large flakes, but thick ond fine as 
meal. It came with a sudden gust, which seemed, in a 
moment, to darken all the woods; and a strange sound 
accompanied {t,—not like the roar of a shower, but as 
of a vast, dreary sigh of all the eurrounding mountains. 








Ben split up three old benches, got some branches 
outside, and built a fire; and Al ran out to the brook 
and dipped up water in the stove-kettle. We soon had 
beans cooking, but it took nearly two hours to boil 
them soft. 

It was a plain supper, beans and salt; yet I bave 
eaten far leas savory dishes. By eight o’clock in the 
evening our appetites had grown sharp enough not to 
be squeamiah, 

It was rather cosey, too, round our hot stove. We 
were a little anxious because our folks at home would 
be alarmed at our not coming back; otherwise, we 
should have felt rather jolly; for In the morning we had 
only to follow the brook down to Dunham's clearing, 
and could be at home by noon. We little knew of the 
peril wo were in. 

As there were no coverlets or blankets in the bunk, 
we decided that it would be more comfortable to keep 
afire. So we gathered branches outside. Al agreed to 
keep awake and tend the fire for three hours, as nearly 
as he could guess, then he was to call me. After tak- 





The wind stirred the great bare tops of the trees over. | ing my turn, I was to call Ben. 


head; and the snow, like powdered ice, alfted down 
through them and 
rattled inclemently 
on the beds of 
leaves. 





“Iv's going to be a tough one!" said Al, 
“a real no’theaster.” 

“Seems to me we ought to be near Dun- 
ham’s brook!” Al exclaimed at length. 

Ben stopped. “I'm afraid we've got too 
far down south,” said he. 

At this we took a tack, more to north, as 
we thought, and ran on again. It was svow- 
ing so thickly and everything looked so 
odd, that we had to guess as to the course. 
On we ran for ten minutes at least, and 
must heve gone a mile,"but we did not 
come to the brook, ‘Then we stopped 
again; and by this time all th¥os de us” 
were a little frightened. 

“We've run off below the bend,” Ben 
exclaimed; and then we tacked farther to 
north. 

I should think we hurried on for ten 
minutes again, as fast as we could run, 
when we came suddenly out on the brink 
ofadeep gorge, which opened, up to the 








left, on a broad, frozen pond. 
For a minute or two we stood completely 
ata loss. “That can’t be Stoss Pond, can 


it?” Ben exclaimed. 

“Well, itis!” enid Al. ‘For there's the log dam; 
and look, right down here in the hollow's the old 
camp where Adger lumbered winter before last. I 
know it by those three big pines, on the bank above 
it” 

“Then we're seven miles from home!” sald I. 

“Yes; and four or five miles north of Dunham's 
open—inetead of south of it!” exclaimed Al. “And 
here Ben thought we were south of it!” 

“How could I tell?” muttered Ben. 

“Well, we cannot find the sheep and get home to- 
night,” I said. 

“We can’t even get home,” Ben said. “It'll be pitch 
dark in half an hour.” 

Al was already running and sliding down the ateep 
atic of the gorge. “Come on!” said he; “let’s get into 
the old camp.” 

This camp stood on the bank of the brouk, a little be- 
low the dam, and was built of fir logs, with a roof of 
split shingles. It was fourteen or fifteen fect square, 
and had sufficed to lodge ten men, two winters be- 
fore. Since then it had been deserted. 

There was no doubt that this was Adger camp; for 
I remembered the three big pines which stood on the 
bank, ap fifteen or twenty feet above the camp. The 
reason the lumbermen had not cut them was because 
of the great ‘‘scalds” on the trunks, caused by forest 
fires ycars before. Either of the three trees was from 
four to five feet in diameter; and they were of great 
height. Besides these trees, there stood with them the 
great bare stub, forty or fifty feet tall, of another large 
pine. 

Inside, the old shanty looked dark and cheerless; 
and it had an unsavory odor. It did not have windows; 
a atrong cleated door, on wooden hingee, shut closely 
enough to keep out the storm. 

A rusty stove stood in one corner, with a still rustier 
funnel running up through the low roof. There was a 
greasy table, made of rough boards; and along the 
back side extended a bunk of old yellowed fir boughs, 
on which the men had slept. 

But any sort of shelter looked inviting to us that 
night, with the aterm increasing and the wind rising. 
We entered, and then began searching to seo what the 
former occupants had left behind them in the way of 
“supplies,” eatable or otherwise. 

There were a number of old axes; and in a aalt-box 
there was a nesrly entire quarter-gross of matches. In 
another salt-box there was a little salt; and in an old 
nail-cask there were two or three quarta of ‘‘yellow- 
eyed” beans. That was all; no flour, no pork. 

“Well, then, we'll have boiled beans and salt!" Al 
exclaimed, 



















It was growing cold fast; and the snow beat into the 
camp, under the dcor, and 
through chinks betwixt the logs 
where the moss “stuffing” bad 
fallen out. 






When Al waked 
me to take my tum 
at tending the atove, 
I was shivering in 
spite of the fire; 
and the first thing I 
noticed, on waking, 
waa the fearful rate 
at which the wind 
was blowing. The 
woods roared; and 
now and then there 
came a gust which 
made even that little 
low camp shake and 
erack, and which 
sent the fine snow 
sifting in all over us. 
“Ive an awful 
ight,” said = Al. 
‘ve heard ever so 
many trees fall, off 
in the woods.”” 














midst of a tremen- 
dous gust, there 
came with great dis- 
linctness a loud, 
startling crack / It 
was followed by a 
creaking, rushing 
sound. 
Involuntarily I 
jumped to my feet, 
and Ben and Al 
both sprang up. 
“What's that?” they 
cried out together. 
It had flashed to 
my mind in an in- 
atant that it was one 
of those great pines; 
and though the tree 
could have been but 
a second or two in 
falling, I yet had 
time to realize and 
Jeel thut it was com- 
ing down on ur. 
‘Vhe next moment it struek—seemingly on both 


sides of ue—with o tremendous crash and a shock, | 8! 


whjch made the ground jar beneath us. 

‘The stove-funnel came rattling down, and the fireand 
smoke gushing out into the camp. We had lively work 
for the next ten minutes in putting it back into its place. 
It was not untii daybreak that we saw and realized how 
near we had come to death. 

One of those great pines had broken off at n “scald,” 
close down to the ground, and had fallen. In falling it 
bad swept down with it the great dry stub. 

Both had fallen upon the camp from the high bank 
above. The huge pive trunk, with its great branches had 
broken off and driven deep down into the frozen earth, 
and lay within a foot of that side of the shanty in which 
the door waa; whileon the other side, lay the great, dry 
stub, splintered and split by its fall. 

‘There was just the width of the little camp between 
them! If either had fallen on it, the camp would have 
been crushed like an egg-sheli! It was an escape the 
very sight and sense of which made our hearts jump. 

It blew furiously all the rest of the night, or rather 
morning, but slackened somewhat as the forenoon ad- 
vanced. By ten o'clock we climbed out of our camp 
and set off down the brook. But it was slow walking. 
Fully two feet of snow had fallen since five o'clock the 
previous afternoon. 

We were filly two honrs getting down to Dunham's 
open. There we found the flock of eighty odd sheep 
in the shelter of a dense fir and hemlock thicket, on the 
east side of the clearing, and with the sheep were two 
deer,—a doo and a half-grown fawn. They were not 
caribou, but common red deer, which had Joined the 
sheep elther during the storm or previously. 

We attempted to start the sheep homeward; but the 
snow was so deep that we were obliged to leave them 
there, for that day. 

The deer did not run away, but kept huddled in 
with the shecp, moving as they moved, and we left them 
in the flock. 

It was about two in the afternoon when we reached 
home. So furious had been the storm, out in the 
cleared land, that though a good deal concerned at our 
not returning, our folks had not deemed it prudent to 
start out in search of us till afternoon. Mr. Green had 
come in, and he and father were now about setting off 
to look for us. 

The Thankegiving dinner—‘‘epare.rib,” turkey, and 
plum-pudding—was cooked; and we three boys, at 
least, were ready to eat our share. But all that day I 
recollect having a peculiar sense of release from danger, 
as when one draws a long breath of relief; and even 
now I never think of that night without a throb of thark- 
fulness for the kind Providence that seems then to have 
watched over us. 
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COLLEGE AT HOME. 


Young Men who have lacked a College Education; 
Business Men who want to read up in lines of Liter- 
ature, Science and Art embraced Jn the ordinary College 
course; Mothers who want to keep with their children 
in the acquisition of an education; Young Women 
who have leisure and do not know what to do with it. 
All these would do well to learn about the 


“Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 

‘Time for Reading required, 40 minutes a day; Length 
of Coarse, 4 years; Annual Fee for Tuition, 30 cents: 
Cost of Books, between $5 and $6 a year; Diploma, 
Special Seals for Special Courses; a new, beautiful, In- 
spiring College at Home. For further information 
address 


Office of the C. L. S. C., Plainfield, N. J. 


For information concerning the C. 8. L. (Chau- 
tanqufa Scnvol of Languages), a summer School at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., for information concerning the C. T. R. 
(Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat), for Day School Teach- 
ers; for information concerning the C. ¥. (Chautauwa 
Young Folks Reading Union), address 


Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


For information concerning the Chautauqua School 
of Theology, address 


Rev. Dr. L. T. TOWNSEND, Boston, Mass. 


For information concerning the Book-a-Month 
Reading Circle, uddress 
REV. J. L. HURLBUT. 
= Plainfield, N. J. 


A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 


And an ornament for your house, all in one, 


THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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“0, WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT?t" 


MISSING eeccescsize’ MISSING | 


Allured from their homes and perhaps on the downward 
Fond to rulnt ‘The Joy and the light of many a once 
happy home biighted forever. Wiio can know t 
full i, the great sorrow. that 

lood from many a father aud mother by the way 
hess of a misguided son or daughter? where the deepest 

loom hangs over many « lonely dwelling, blacker than 
a funeral pall,—ever mourning over an irreirievable loss, 
one which no eartlily consideration will or can compen- 
sate In any measure. It was to save the now lappy, 
happy honies of our favored land from such calamitles— 
the greatest of earthly sorrows, more terrible, more 
cruel than death and ‘the grave—that KENT'S NEW 
COMMENTARIES, MANUALS for young men and 
young women, have been published. Hundred 
ands have gladly borne testimony to the i 





crushing out the ve 








ard- 









ten. To place one of these books in the hands of a son 
or daughter willbe better, ifthey shall heed Its teachin, 
than a gift of a THOUSAND DOLLARS in money can po! 
sibly be. The very fact that young people are ever anx- 
lous to read “flashy” literature, often imbibing the spirit 
of its heroes, ready at the first opportunity to make a 
bold strike in decds of darinj crime, is one of the 
strongest of all reasons why KENT'S MANUALS should 
be in every home. Within a month two diabolical vil- 
lainies, which almost cause one's blood to curdle to read 
of, have been perpetrated in two ofour Western States 
by young men. nearly all of them under ftenty-one years 
of age, who, after their arrest and conyiction, owned up 
to the fact that they were led to commit the avful crime 
from the explotta of notorious outlaws, What 
was one of the crimee? Tearing up a rail to wreck the 
nigi ess train, crowded with sengers—the train 
was ditched and engincer killed,—all for plunder, as their 
model herocs hi ne before them. e other set rob- 
bed @ passenger train in the night, and are now serving 
out a sentence of seventy years at hard labor In Arkansas 
States prison. Parents cannot exercise too much care 
In furnishing their children with good books, if they 
would save thein from belrig led away from the paths of 
virtue and happiness, and {ito crime the blackest. 

‘The Manual for Young Men only costs $1. Manual for 
Young Oras handsomely bound and 
stamped, $150. Same in muslin, 0 cts. #ither sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. For IfOLIDAYS and BIkTH- 
DAYS no more valuable present can be given. Agents 
wanted. See Premium List of Fouth's Companion, Oct. 
‘77, 1881. Circulars and testimonials free to any address. 


C. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 























PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 


pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold bv first-class dealers, 


"THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN | 





HADED MARK OF TWO COLORS AT A SINGLE STROKE, 
‘SAMPL OF 8 SIZES BY MAIL $1 CIRCULAR AND SAM- 
PLE WRITING FREE. J. W. Stoakes, Milan, O, 





For the Companion. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The Autumn glories took their flight 
"With bird and bee, from wood and hill; 
But in the garden, showy white 
Chrysanthemums are lingering still. 
ire, stalnless, cold; no passion gleam 
fas warmed thelr chilling vyestal rays: 
The sun-goil’s kiss wove no sweet dream 
Ofbloom through all the summer days; 
But in the later Autumn time,— 
‘The gathering twilight of the y 
hen morning wears a vel of rlme,— 
‘The tardy buds, round, green, appear. 
And oft the lovely flowers unclose 
‘When wintry storms in might arise; 
Perchance amid the drifting snows 
Look out their patient, starry eyes,— 
Emblems ofall our mortal year 
Ifrightly measured out should be; 
Green while life's summer hours are here, 
And blooming for eternity. 








Annix E, COLE. 
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For the Companion, 


THE GREAT ORGANS OF THE WORLD. 
By Engene Thayer. 


It has been my good fortune to have played nearly all 
of the great and celebrated organs of the world, and it 
occurs to me that tbe readers of the Companion might 
like to hear something of some of these wonderful in- 
struments. For the better understanding of what fol- 
lows, let me firet give a brief history of the organ, to- 
gether with an outline of its inner plan and construc- 
ie History of the Organ. 

No complete history of the organ could be given 
without including the history of many other musical 
instruments that are now used, and of a great number 
that are obsolete. A great organ includes an imitation, 
more or less perfect, of nearly all the principal instru 
ments which have ever existed; and hence it has been 
very properly named the King of Instruments. 

The organ is the first instrument mentioned in histo- 
ry, reference to it being found in the first chapters of 
the Bible. Of course, no complete instrument like our 
modern one was meant. It was probably then nothing 
but the Pan’s pipes, a row, or scale, of pipes fastened 
together and played by blowing across the tops of them 
—an instrument often seen nowadays In our large citics. 
This instrument steadily grew in size and compass, a 
bellows was added and a rude gort of kcyboard at- 
tached, and the organ began to take the shape which 
we sce to-day. 

It is not until about the year 666, under Pope Vital- 
fan, that we have any credible account of the organ be- 
ing uscd in church service, although there is a tradition 
that they were so used nearly two centuries carlicr. 

The keyboard was then of very rude construction, 
the keys being from three to #ix inches wide and played 
by being struck with the fist; bence the players were 
called organ-smiters. 

The pedals, or keys for the feet, were added about 
the time of the discovery of America; and from this 
time the organ rapidly grew to its present proportions. 
As soon as the pedal keyboard was added, other key- 
boards were added for the hands, until now a great or- 
xan has four keyboards for the hands and one (some- 
times two) for the feet. 


Its Construction. 


Thave said that a great and complete organ has five 
keybonrds—four tur the hands, called manuals, and one 
for the feet, called the pedale. For want of room and 
on account of the expense, most church organs have 
buttwo manuals anda pedale. Now, cach of these key- 
Voards controls a particular part, or section, of the or- 
gan, which is really a complete organ in itself. ‘That 
is; put this keyboard and the part it controls into acase 
by itself and it would really be a complete organ. 

So it will be seen that a great concert organ 1s in real- 
ity five organs all in one case, or organ-bouse. Each or- 
gan hasa large chest, or box, on top of which all the 
Pipes belonging to that part, or section, are placed. 

Inside and directly under the pipes are placed the 
valves which allow the wind to enter and make the 
pipes sound when the player pushes down the keys. 
‘The reason that pipes do not always speak is becauec 
they are further controlled by the drawstops—the knobs 
seen arranged on each side of the keyboard. These 
drawstops each work a little slide, which admits the 
wind to whatever set of pipes the player desires to 
bave sound; and it is by means of them the organist is 
enabled to produce the endless varicty of tones we hear 
when a great master is playing. 

‘The largest number of pipes in an organ is about 
seven thousand, varying from a quarter of an inch to 
thirty-two feet in length. Ordinary church organs have 
from two to three thousand pipes. 

It will not be possible, within the limits of this arti- 
cle, to give an account of all the great and curious or- 
gans I bave seen and played; consequently I shall con- 
fine myself to the mention of some of the most noted. 





‘Well-known Organs. 

One of the first, as well as one of the best, organs I 
saw in Europe was the onc in the Parochial Kirche in 
Berlin. 

‘The organ was built by Buchholz, one of the best 
and most eminent of the European builders. Although, 
strictly speaking, it is not one of the great organs of the 
world, it is very large, and the beat I have ever seen for 
the interpretation of true organ music. It is of great 
power, clearness and brilliancy, and it may be eaid that 
nearly every register in it 4s. master-work in itself. 

‘The organ in the beautiful First Church in Boston 
(built in Germany by Walcker, the builder of the great 
organ In Music Hall) much resembles it in all its main 
qualities, although It is not over two-thirds as large. 

At the old cathedral at Merseburg stands one of tho 
largest and most beautiful organs ever made. It has 

the greatest number of pipes in its front that I have 
ever seen in an organ fagnde. The player sits facing 
the instrument, and directly back of him (between bim 
and the congregation) is another smaller organ called 
the Positif—a sort of solo organ, complete in itself, with 
ils own case or house, standing twenty or more feet 
front of the great organ proper. 

The effect, both to eye and ear, ie very charming. 
Engel ie the organist, and the great Lisat has several 
times been hore to bring out some pieces for the organ, 
harp and quartette of brass instrumonts—a very wonder. 
fal ond beautiful combination. 

In the Thomas Kirche, whore Hauptman was then 
Cantor, or music director, was the organ that old Se- 
bastian Bach used to play, Although it had been reno. 


THE YOUTH’S 


vated during Mendelssobn’s time, it was substantially 
the same instrument. None of the modern registers 
were to be found in it, although it had drums and bells. 
‘The touch was the hardest I ever played, and the tonc 
so solid as to sound almost cumbrous; further than 
this, it did not seem a remarkable instrument. 

«And now for one of the so-called wonders of the 
world, the famous organ in Freiburg, Switzerland. 80 
mucb had been written about this organ that I was cu- 
rious to examine all the claims that had been made for 
it, Everybody had been told so many times that it 
was the largest organ in the world, the best, and the 
most wonderful, that I was prepared for a surprise. 
And I was surprised. It is not only not the largest 
in the world, but it is of not more than medium size 
as comparcd with the acknowledged great organs in 
Europe. And, aside from its having pretty good dia. 
pasons, and powerful, though somewhat disagrecable, 
reeds, itis not a remarkable organ at all. It has not 
even a full set of pedals. Its much-talked-of Vox Hu- 
mana owes its effect wholly to its being placed outside 
|.the auditorium at such a distance that the illusion only 
remains. 

And here again, for the next most famous organ in 
the world, tbe organ in the Haarlem Cathedral, Hol- 
land. This is certainly much larger and much better 








than tbe Freiburg instrument outwardly. Itie not unlike 
our Music Hall organ in size and appearance. Musi- 
cally, it fs more like it than any organ T have ever 








NOSTON MUSIC HALL ORGAN 


heard. This organ is about one hnudred and fifty 
years old, and te noted for having all of ite pipes 
(except twenty recently added) made of metal. 


A Curious Instrument. 

The most curious organ in Europe is the great one ut 
Weingarten, near Switzerland. It was built by amonk, 
the celebrated Abbé Vogler, who was an organ-playcr 
as well as pricat. 

It has 6,666 pipes, he having been paid a florin for 
cach pipe, large and small. Fe was evidently not un- 
mindful of earthy things, for the aly old dominic filled 
the organ full of very small pipes called mixtures. Or- 
dinary organs have from five to cight ranke, or rows, 
of mixtures; this ono has over a hundred. 

One would naturally suppose that the tone of the or- 
gan would consequently be very shrill. This was not 
the case however. The priest was musical cnough to 
hayo them all voiced so delicately that the effect, al- 
though it cannot be called legitimate, was altogether 
charming. It was as if the air was full of snowflakes of 
sound. 

Besides this feature, the organ has drums, bells, great 
and small, angels with drums, and all sorts of queer 
things; and {ts case is ornamented and colored in the 
most brilliant manner possible. Large as it looks, it is 
useless for real organ music, as it has only an octave 
and a half of the clumsicst kind of pedals. 


English Organs. 

The finest church organ (in the full sense of the word) 
that the world contains is in Westminster Abbey. By 
finest, I mean the most devotional in its quality and 
effect. How much may be due to the acoustic quall- 
ties of the marvellous edifice in which it stands, I can- 
not say. I have not heard its like, nor do I expect to 
this side of the heavenly gates. 

At the time I am speaking of, the most celebrated or- 
gan in England was the organ in St. George's Hall, Liv- 
erpvol. This was built by Willis, the most eminent of 
the Englleh organ-makers. It had four manuals and 
great number of pneumatic combination levers, small 
knobs by which the organist could make a great num- 
ber of combinations without taking hie hauds from the 
keyboard, or in any way interrupting his playing. 
William Best was years ago appointed the organist of 
the hall, and twice a week gives regular organ concerts 
at sixpenco admission. 

‘The largest organ in the world {s in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London. The magnificent hall in which it is 
Placed is oviform, or egg-shaped, the organ standing 
somewhat above the level of the lower floor. 

Above are three galleries, and over these'a grand tler 
of boxes extending completely around the auditorium. 
The hall is capable of holding from twelve to fourteen 
thousand auditors (if I remember rightly), and it will be 




















COMPANION. 


‘The organ case is massive and strong, although not 
of ornate design, and the front pipes are of nearly pure 
Up (ten per cent. alloy only), and their bright polish 
gives the organ a very beautiful and imposing appear- 
ance. 

This organ bas four manuals and a complete pedale. 
In addition, it has thirty-two combination knobs (eight 
over each keyboard), and a large number of combina- 
tion pedals, by means of which an almost endless vari- 
ety of effects can be instantaneously obtained. 

All the bellows and blowing apparatus are placed in 
alarge room by themselves, this room being always 
kept perfectly dry and of an even temperature. 

‘The effect of some of the solo registers is very beau- 
tiful, and the tone of the full organ grand and majestic 
in the extreme, when music which is adapted to sv 
large an instrument js played. 

The total number of registers (actual sets of pipes) is 
one hundred and eleven, and the whole number of 
drawetops one hundred and twenty-five. 


‘Two Great Organs. 

The next largest organ in the world (the Ulm Cathe- 
dra} organ) bas just one hundred registers. None of thesc 
very large organs can be called successful in the full 
sense of the word. When the full power is used, only 
music of a very slow and massive character can be 
played, without more or less confusion as the result. 
An organ of sixty, or at most seventy, registers can fur- 
nish all the variety thatcan 
possibly be needed, and, if 
more power is desired, the 
pressure can easily be in- 
creased to any desired de- 





gree. = 
Sixty registers (about 
ee \ four thousand pipes) can be 
- TS | made to speak together. A 
greater number than this 
never did, and never will, 
speak with precision or 
clearness, 
Of all the organs in 
= | ur own land, the great or- 





gan in the Boston Music Hall is the most famous. It is 
about two-thirds the size of the Albert Hall instrument, 
and is justly celebrated as one of the most beautiful of 
the great organs in the world. By this I mean that its 
softer combinations are all of a most beautiful and love- 
ly character, and their tone of great purity and beauty. 

In the full organ is the sume old story of confusion 
of tone and slowness of speech which is found in every 
one of the greatest organs. This organ has four man- 
uals, thirteen combination pedals (ull double acting) 
and a pedale which has not one, but three, thirty-two 
foot registers. It was made by Walcker, of Ludwigs- 
burg, Germany, and was seven years in course of con- 
struction. The house, or case, is certainly not equalled 
in beauty by any of tbe other famous great organs. 

The size is about 45 fect wide, 40 feet deep, and 63 
feet high; and the number of pipes is 6,353. ‘The large 
pure tin pipes in the front weigh nearly a thousand 
pounds cach, and ¢ full-sized man might easily craw! 
through them. 5 

The grand crescendo pedal brings on, as slowly or 
rapidly as may be desired, all of the registers, one by 
one, up to the full power of the organ, and then with- 
draws them in asimilar manner. There is also a pedal 
which instantly gives, or takes away, the entire power 
of the instrument. It is blown by a steam-engine lo- 
cated in the cellar many feet below the organ. If this 
noble organ were only played regularly by a master or- 
ganist, it would soon win and hold the foremost rank 
among the musical wonders of the world. 
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For the Companion. 
AN INCIDENT. 


In the summer of 1868, or '09, 1 am not sure which, 
Bethany College was holding ite Commencement exer. 
cises, and Gen. Garfleld was present, not only as trus- 
tee of the college, but as an honored guest. 

His relations with the college had always been partic. 
ularly pleasant, and although the North and South were 
both represented in tho institution, he was held in high 
esteem, not only by the officers, but by the students, 
and any disrespect offered to bim as a Union soldier 
would have been taken as a personal affront by them. 
Of course, at that time, both in college and out of it, 
there was strong political feeling, and great care was 
taken by the officers of the college that nothing should 
take place that would excite sectional feeling, or destroy 
the harmony of the occasion. 

Gen. Garfield sat upon the platform, and as the stu- 
dents who took part in the exercises retired one by one 
with their arms filled with flowers, it entered into the 





seen that only an organ of great power could adeyuate- 
ly fill so large o space, ‘ 


head of one of the young men prescut to rend to him a 
mock bouquet. The foolish project was no sooner 
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thought of than he took measures to carry it out, and 
most ungallantly induced a young lady present to send 
ber name with it, 

As the General received it, there wasa suppressed 
hiss, and a dozen hands were outstretched to intercept 
it. The General did not permit this, but took the offer 
ing, apparently accepting it ae a joke. Mc held it for a 
long time, turning it this way and that, that it might be 
seen to the best advantage. 1t was an arrangement of 
onton-tops and thistles around a smull bead of eabbage. 
Before long the whole company on the platform were 
convulsed with laughter. 

The General, however, concealed the name of the 
sender, and in this way quietly passed over what might 
have been a very serious matter. 

This was notall. Before the day was over, he had 
learned something in regard to the young lady. Find. 
ing that she was a girl of promise, he was at once in. 
terested in ber. 

He dropped personal feeling, obtained an introduc. 
tion and had an interview with ber. In it he showed 
the manly ond Christian traits of his character. His 
fine spirit so impressed the lady that she afterward 
said, “I cannot be eorry enough for haying tried tomor- 
tity and hurt so good aman.” 





HEALTH. 


Health is a rosy maiden 
‘That revels in fun and flowers, 
And always, blossom-laden, 
Laug! ut in the darkest hours. 
Bhe lo’ he cottage children 
‘That gambol on thie lea, 
And the winsome peasant’s baby, 
‘Asleep on its mother’s knee. 


She touches thelr checks with cherries, 
And binds their brows with pearls. 
And pretty, though brown as berrics, 
She maketh the Bipsy girls. 
‘Without her, halls are dreary, 
‘And balace-gardens plain, 
And tne life of a monarch weary, 
And power and riches vain. AwoN, 
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For the Companion, 
TURNING A TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Ina village on Cape Cod many of the sons of fisher- 
men who had little to do in the winter went to school 
until they were from cighteen to twenty-one yeurs of 
age, so that the district school was made up, to quite an 
extent, of well-grown young men. 

For several winters it had*becn their boast that they 
bad put the teacher out of doors. The school ther. 
fore had such a reputation that hardly a teacher could 
be prevailed upon to take it fur the winter term. 

The “committee-man” for the winter of 18— was 
very much perplexed, and began to feur that the echuol 
could not be opened; but finally he thought of a friend 
who lived at some distance from the town, whom he 
hoped might be induced to accept the situation, and 
who would probably 7i// if, also. 

He was a man weighing about two hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds, with the physique and muscle of a yiant. 
Though constitutionally jolly and good-natured, he: bad 
a reserve force of will and energy that made him a dan. 
gerous antagonist when aroused. For this reason the 
committee-man concluded if his friend would take the 
school, he would be a rather difficult subject for eject. 
rocnt from the schovl-house. 

He was asked to take the school. The difficulties of 
the position were fully explained. After a little 
thought, he consented to serve. 

The morning came for the opening of the echool. 
The new teacher went somewhat early, made the fire, 
and arranged the room. At nine o’clock the scholars 
came and nearly filled the school-house. ‘The stalwarts 
were out in full force; and the new teacher noticed 
that they took the farther end of the school-room in a 
compact body, filling the benches on each aide. 

The master made a mental note of this. Very likely 
the young fishermen aleo made their observations, and 
concluded that though the teacher was large, he was 
rather tame and inoffensive. 

After the scholars were seated the teacher quictly* 
told them that he was not ready to organtze the school 
that morning, as he had some writing to do; but they 
might take what books they had, and study what they 
Pleased. Inthe afternoon he would arrange them in 
classes. 

One thing, however, he wished the scholars to un- 
derstand : he could not allow whispering. They might 
study what they pleased, but there must not be whis- 
pering. This he suid in a very mild, lamb-like tone of 
voice. 

Then he seated himself at his desk and was soon ap- 
parently absorbed {n his writing; but was really only 
awaiting developments. 

For the firnt half-bour the achool was ordinarily quiet. 
Then a little whispering was heard. After a while a 
giggle or two. Then a little more noise of one kind and 
ancther. Of all this, however, no notice was taken. 
Finally there came an outburst of disorder that could 
not remain unnoticed by the master. 

When he kindled the fire he set the axe with which 
he had split the wood against the chimney near by. 
He now reached back his band, grasped it by the ban- 
die, and in a twinkling hurled it with his full strength 
and with a flasbing eye the whole length of* the achool- 
room, and resumed his seat. 

‘That axe, as it went whirling through the air, rigbt 
down between the two rows of boys, and came crash- 
ing up at the other end with force enough to alinoat 
drive it through the building, was an argument in favor 
of quietness and good order that the boys could per- 
fectly comprehend. 

It was both persuasive and convincing; and though 
not a word was uttered by the master, you might have 
heard a pin drop during the entire remainder of the 
forenoon ; and the scholars told their parents at noon, 
that they didn’t know what kind of a teacher they bad, 
but they believed he had just as lief kill every one of 
them as not. 

The school was organized in the afternoon in perfect 
quietness; and no trouble whatever was experienced 
in the management of it during the remainder of the 
season. The young men by that act of the teacher cvi- 
dently concluded that he had strength enough to meet 
them in a muscular encounter, and that he would use 
it without regard to consequences, ifthey forced him 
to do so. 

It 4@ not pleasant to think that scholars sometimes 
can only be controlled by fear of brute force, but if 








morn jasion won't do, then that should be used which 
only such natures can fvel nnd understand. 
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For the Companion. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
By Marian Harland. 


A Thankegiving dinner should be the visible render- 
ing of thought and emotion. In clearing away the 
idolatries of Paganism, we hacked eo flercely that some 
pretty, clinging vines of custom and affection fell with 
the obnoxious trunks. One of these was the religious 
feast in its season,—the tender offerings of spring-time; 
the grapes, figs and mulberries, with a host of other 
summer delicacies; the corn, wine and oil which were 
sacrificed with song aud dance to Ceres in the boun- 
teous autumn. 

It is meet that we should make merry and be glad 
now and at the Thrice-Bleaséd Christmas-tide, and 
there is sweet algnificance in the gathering of the fami- 
ly, young and old, from near and from far, about the 
table (or altar), Iaden with the kindly fruits of the 
earth, ‘All this bath Gop given us!” 

‘This is my little sermon—grace, if you will have it— 
over our Thankegiving table. 

The table is not furnished as our grandmas loaded 
theirs in the olden time, so much more rude than ours. 
‘The board no longer groans, literally or metaphoricall, 
under Its burden of divers meats, vegetables and sweets. 

Whatever may be the press of duties that on other 
days drives the bueiness of cating into a gobble and a 
race, dyspepsia and apoplexy hovering, viewless, but 
very-present ghosts about the 
dumb devonrers, take time on 
Thankegiving Day to dine. If I 
were a religious and civil dicta- 
tor for this one day, I would or- 
dain certain ceremonies in cot- 
tage as in palace, as hygienic 
regulations and means of grace. 

First, then, my pale-faced sie- 
ter, sorely beaten in the long 
wrestle with the problem how 
to make fifty cents do the work 
of seventy-five, resist the dispu- 
sition to “set everything on at 
once and get tho bother out of 
the way.” Lay what our ecele- 
siastical forefuthers used tu cull 
quaintly and aptly “‘a fair cloth,” 
upon the table. Adjust a large 
napkin, or carving-cloth, over 
the spot where the chief dish of 
meat is to stand. 

Grudge not your best belong- 
ings of crockery, china, glass 
and silver. To each place allot 
a glossy (not starched) napkin, 
& soup-epoon laid in front of 
the plate parallel with the edge 
of the table, at the left side two 
forks, at the right, two knives. 

If you use “individual” salts, 
have one, newly-filled and im- 
printed, at the right band; also 
a goblet and a butter-plate. If 
you bave larger salt-ntande, or 
“eellareta,” assign one to each 
corner of the table, and onc 
midway up each side, if the 
party be large. 

As a central ornament, have 
a bowl, or if you have no better 
vessel, a soup-plate of flowers. 
Or—for these are beginning to 
be very expensive now—make a 
beauty of economy, and fill the 
dish with autumnal treasures, 
the hardy ferns that can still be found-under the fallen 
shrubs and leaves inthe woods; bearded grasscs, silver 
gray “Life-Everlasting,” the fluffy clusters of the 

_ winged seeds of clematis, and bright berries from way- 
side hedges, with a shining brown cone or two. Make 
your decoration mean something, and blend the fancy 
with all the appointments of the feast. 

Within the napkins slip squares or thick bars of 
bread, and lay on the outer fold of each a delicate spray 
of variegated foliage, or a bit of fern and bunch of bit- 
ter-sweet, or blue-gray cedar berries. 

Distribute the dishes holding these with an eye to 
effects of color and grouping ratbor than to rectilincar 
symmetry. Avold rows and “match-dishes.” Motley 
now-a-days is your only wear, and the zigzag the direc- 
tion of artistic beauty. 

On a side-board, or table, arrango methodically relays 
of knives, forks, plutes, etc., and be sure the order is 
comprehended by cook and waiter before the family 
and guests sit down. 

Begin the meal with a good soup. If you are dubious 
as to. your ability to make this, or have not hnd time to 
prepare the “stock,” let me suggest that instead of 
omitting it as of “no consequence,” you purchase, for 
twenty-five cents, a box of Tyrrell’s Brunswick Soup, 
an article that besides furnishing excellent soup with 
the addition of boiling water alone, according to direc- 
tions, is capable of a variety of combinations. 

To abox of the “vegetable juice,” add, when itreaches 
the boil, a can of tomatoes proviously stewed and 
strained, a tablerpoonful of butter, with pepper, salt 
and a little sugar. Simmer all for ten minutes, and you 
will have delightful tomato-eoup, a suitable first course 
for the present occasion. - 

To thie should succeed fish—if you live near the sea- 
board, boiled cod with drawn bntter, boiled halibut 
with egg-nauce poured over it—or better than either, a 
pretty thick piece of baked halibut with sauce tartare. 
None of these are costly and all are good. 

Most well-bred people—I may bint just here—in eat- 
ing fish, boiled in particular, rarely touch it with their 
knives, even when these are silver. The fork is used 
for breaking apart the flakes, for separating from these 
und removing the bones, and for conveying the prepared 
morsel to the mouth. No vegetables, unless {it be po- 

tatoes, mashed or fried, are passed with fish. 
Stull loading up to the main business of the hour, let 
the next offering be a nice entrée, ormade-dish—chicken 

Patés or croquettes, in memoriam of the ponderous 

chicken-pie which was a standing dish with our grand- 
mothers on the fourth Thureday of November. With 

{t semd around stewed salaify (oyster-plant) and 

pickles. 


Then—for the central theme, the point of clustering 











He should be well-stuffed, carefully basted, judiclous- 
ly turned from time to time, be a constant if not op- 
pressive solicitude never lifted from the mind of the 
cook, be she amateur or professional, from the moment 
he is put down to roast until he is drawn—rich in color- 
ing, done toa turn in the thickest joint, but nowhere 
scorched, a goodly type of plenty—from temporary se- 
clusion. 

Is it not Dickens who paints a fantily of poor children 
sitting around the spit to see the Christmas goose 
cooked, and almost dining on the odor? 



























Surround our Bird, when dished, with small fried 
sausages not larger than a dollar, interspersed with 
blanched celery-tops. Accompany bim by a sauce- 
boat of gravy from which the fat was skimmed before 
the chopped giblete were stirred in; a dish of cranberry 
sauce or jelly nnd sweet potatoes. 

‘When the savory portion laid on each plate has been 
duly discussed, pass o glass stand or salver of criap 
colery, both as an assistant to the gastric Juices and a 
tonic (we do not admit the word “stimulant” here) to 
the palate that shall prepare it for the remainder of the 
banquet. 

If you introduce game, let it succeed the turkey, and 
some lettuce with it. If it is not convenient to get 
quails, grouse or venison, content yourself with a salad 
of lettuce. Break apart the heads and wash cach leaf, 
before dinner, rejecting all that are not sound and fresh. 
Heap these upon a dish or plate and leave in tHe refrig- 
erator until called for. This dish should be brought to 
table, and set before the hostess, with a salad-bowl. 

This last must be lined with a small, clean napkin. 
Daintily, with the tips of your fingers, break in pieces 
the larger eaves and lay, with the emaller, upon the 
napkin. When all are looked and picked over, gather 
up the four corners of the napkin upon the heap; shake 
lightly to get rid of the clinging moisture, and turn out 
into the ealad-bowl. 

Lay the wet napkin upon the emptied dish in which 
the lettuce was brought and send away. Dress the let- 
tuce with salt, white sugar, pepper, ofl and vinegar, al- 
lowing to three tablespuonfuls of ofl twice the quantity 
of vinegar, toss with a wooden spoon and fork, until 
the seasoning permeates the salad, and send around the 
table. 

Salad-dressing at table is a graceful, housewifcly ac- 
complishment which every woman should practise. 

Eat the lettuce—and indeed all aalads—with the fork 
alone. Ifthe leaves have been properly selected, there 
is no excuse for touching tbe knife, and Icttuce is unfit 
for table-use which cannot be cut with a fork-tine. 

Crackers and cheese follow this course, and if you 
like, olives. This {s the breathing-space in a ‘‘course- 
dinner,” a season of Icisurely and luxurious resting on 
the gastronomic oars before the next long pull. 

The cheerful chat that has been the best sauce of the 
meal, is here especially in order—a running fire of jest 
and repartee re-acting wholesomely upon appetite and 
digestion. 

To-day allow the children a modest share in table- 
talk,—an exercise in which, by the way, Americans of 
the middle class are usually egregiously unskilful As 
with other fine arts, practice in this is indispensable to 
perfection, and the cultivation of it involves what our 
‘utilitarian stigmatizes as “trifling ovor one's victuals.” 





Mtereste—the Thanksgiving Turkey! 


If we dalljeq Jouger over phe family meal, we would pay 
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fewer serious calls to the doctor's office and apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

The pumpkin-pic is the next considcration. Keep 
the mince for Christmas. The pumpkin is the bome- 
Her, yet luscious, domestic product, the representative 
of our garnered harvest. 

The crust should be short and flaky—not friablc, and 
tasting like dessicated lard. It muet crackle with an 
agreeable sound, like the rustle of dry leaves, under 
the knife, and melt upon the tongue. The filling must 
be ofa golden-brown, in the enjoyment of which the 

. palate cannot discern 
the various elements 
of milk, eggs, sugar 
and pumpkin, but is 


abundantly — satisfied 
with the combined 
whole. 


Fruits and nuts are 
eaten at ease, and in 
indolent contentment, 
and, these disposed of, 
send black coffee after 
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of Whitby Abbey. To the Abbey we made our way 
next morning. 

Down into the town we went, across a bridge and up 
one hundred and ninety-clyht steps, till we stood on 
the cast cliff of Whitby and before the ruins of the Ab- 
bey; ruins as noble as those of Melrose or Dryburgh. 
The Abbey was founded by St. Hilda in the seventh 
century, but the oldest portion of the present ruins 
‘was erected not earlier than the latter part of the elev- 
enth century. 

‘When the Lady Hilda was its abbess, she had under 
her charge the beautiful Zlfleda, daughter of the Sax 
on king Oswy. Sir Walter Scott refers to this fact in 
“Marmion” thus: 

“They told how in their convent cell 

A Saxon princess once did dwell, 
The lovely #Aelfied: 

And how of shousand snakes each one 

‘Was chan, into a coll of stone 
‘When holy Hilda prayed.” 

Bott also relates the old legend that the sea-fowl, fy: 
ing over Whitby, used to bow themsclyca down and do 
homage to the saint. 

‘The monastery at Whitby, like many others of that 





the withdrawing com- 
pany into the parlor, 
as a grateful stomachic 
sequel. 

“Heaven pity the 
dish-washers!” cried 
an old lady admitted 
to inspect the glories 
of the Lord Mayor's 
banquet. 

Perhaps in the mind 
of my fellow-house- 
keeper who can afford 
to hire but one “girl” 
and does not often 
“entertain,” a similar 
ejaculation may arise 
in reading the above 
sketch of a holiday 
feast. 

Get one plume less 
for your winter bonnet 
and lay by the money 
thus saved to pay for 
extra help on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Or, if you prefer, let 
the soiled dishes of the 
later courses be rinsed 
in hot water and set by 
in the back kitchen un- 
til next morning. 
‘There will be no vio- 
Jent convulsion of Na- 
ture should you depart, 
once in a great while, 
from established laws. 

Spare no pains to 
make your few fétes landmarks in 
the memory of your children. The 
stately progress of a dinner such 
ag-we have described is an edu- 
cational step to them, anda solemn 
joy in the recollection. It is 
worth while—how well worth 
while many are prone to leave out 
of sight—to make for ourselves 
and our juniors golden days that 
shall never lose their lustre. 
Who thinks, even once a year, of the true meaning of 
“holy-day”? 

The dinner here proposed costs no more than the 
very promiscuous “‘spread” that will crowd many a ta- 
ble in farmhouse and unfashionable street upon the ap- 
proaching anniversary, to be swallowed in half the 
time the decorous succession of ours will require. 





—— — +e 





For the Companion. 


A WEEK IN YORKSHIRE. 


Ali English artists conspire to praise the beauty of 
the Yorkshire coast. In discussing places of summer 
resort with English friends, ninety-nine out of a bun- 
dred suggested this coast, but all the artists said, “Go 
to Whitby,” while all the fashionable people said, “Go 
to Scarborough.” 

Had it been October or November, the fashionable 
suffrage would have been for Brighton; but Brighton 
is out of season in summer; while the cool seaside of 
Yorkshire is just suited for a refuge during the brief 
remainder of the heated term after the London season 
is over. 

We consulted maps and guide-books, and found that 
Scarborough and Whitby were within less than two 
bours’ ride of each other, and decided to see them 
both. 

‘We left London by the Great Northern Railway at 
half-past ten in the morning, and arrived at Whitby at 
six in the afternoon. The journey was delightful. 
‘With every flying milo we realized more and more how 
perfect is the beauty of English country scenery. 

After reaching York, the character of the landscape 
changed. We were no longer in the midst of gently 
rolling ficlds. High bills rose abruptly everywhere, 
and we were constantly reminded of our own White 
Mountain scenery. 

Arrived at Whitby, we drove to the Royal Hotel, a 
stately house, high upon a cliff, overlooking the Ger- 
man Ocean. As we wound up this cliff, we took in 
something of the varied and picturesque loveliness of 
Whitby. 

‘We saw the quaint houses with their red-tiled roofs, 
the bathing-machines, the donkeys, “all saddled and 
bridled and fit for the fight,” as the old riddle hath it. 

I thought at first that J wanted to ride on one of 
these little beasts; but they were so little—so much 
smaller than myself—that I thought of Mr. Bergh, and 
resolved to refrain from such cruelty to animals. I was 
consoled a moment after by a sight of the funniest, tiny 
open carriages, driven—if one may call such an arrange- 
ment driving—by the gayest-looking postilions, seated 
magnificently on the backs of their horses. 

‘When we reached the hotel and were shown to our 
room overlooking the sea, then, indeed, the almoet mag- 
ical loveliness of the place began to dawn onus. Op- 
posite the great cliff whereon our hotel stood, another 





headiand jutted out into the sea on which are the rujuw 


date, was meant as a home for monks as well as nuns, 
the two sexes living in separate portions of the convent, 
and meeting only at the hours of prayer. The most 
noted of the monks was Cadmon, who is called the fa- 
ther of Saxon poetry, and is sald to have received the 
gift of song by direct inspiration. 

This story has been beautifully rendered by the Eng- 
lish poet Marston. We are told how Cedmon waa 
dumb with shame when others sang, and how once, in 
bis humiliation, he retired to the lonely place where the 
oxen were kept, and laid himself down to sleep among 


Bo sleeping, be dreamed a dream, in which a celestial 
presence appeared to him and commanded him to sing, 
bestowing, with the high degree, the power to fulfil {t; 
touching his lips with flame, and filling bis soul with 
the ecatasy of song. 

There, among the ruins of the Abbey, one secmed to 
go back to another world, whose life wie simpler and 
grander—when mon were contented to pray and praise 
and build temples and pass away and be forgotten. 

That afternoon we drove to Robin Hood’s Bay. I 
cast longing eyes at the gay postilious with their little 
open traps; but I followed my friend's Iead into a more 
substantial vehicle. We drove through miles of beau- 
tiful country, the ficlds ‘dressed in living green,” as the 
old bymn says, which contrasted vividly with the rich, 
dark hawthorn hedges. 

At last we paused, on the brow of a hill #0 steep that 
the driver considered it impossible to drive down it. 

Pointing far below with his finger, ho said, ‘“Yon's 
the village.” 

We eaw no village, and sald a0; but he informed us 
that we should see it soon, if we went on; and sure 
cnough we were presently in the midst of the strangest 
village it has ever been my fortune to behold. 

The houses are perched one above another, so that 
the roof of one might easily be the doorstep of its neigh- 
bor. Some of the houses on the upper tiers arc acccssi- 
ble only by steep, narrow filghts of atone steps, running 
up between the lower houses. 

Down through the midst of this quaint village wo 
plunged. We knew it stood upon the sea, but wa saw 
only the narrow street and the odd little stone houses 
with their red-tiled roofs. 

‘There was one shop, about as large as a Saratoga 
trunk. One half its one window was filled with little 
stone ink-bottles, and the other with neck-ties. The 
placo swarmed with children, and we asked one of 
them where was the sea. 

“Round yon corner,” he answered; and we turned 
the corner and, sure enough, there twas the sea. 

If had not seen Runawick Bay afterwards, I should 
have said nothing cou/d surpass Robin Hood's; but it 
requires another art than that of the pen to make you 
sce the superb red-chalk headlands shutting in this 
tranquil shining German ocean, which can be so deadly 
and eo treacherous, though it smiled very tranquilly in 
the August sunshine. 

The next morning I realized my ambition, at last, 
and had a drive after a postilion. A very gorgeous 
fellow he was, to be sure—tbe most splendid, I am 
proud to say, of the whole band. 

‘We passed that afternoon in climbing up and down 
the steep, narrow strects of Whitby. The chief business 
of the place seemed to be in jet. 

“Real Whitby Jet,” is a familiar label, in every Jewel- 
Jer’s in Boston or New York; and here we were, in the 
very midst of it. Nearly every other shop was a jet 
shop, and we visited them all. I think that by night 
we knew the resources of every establishment in the 
place. When I see your slceve-buttons, or necklace, or 
the ear-rings in your dainty cars, I shall know whether 
they came from Bryan’s, or Chapman’s, or Wilson’s. I 
know but few things well in this world, but Whitby 
fet is one of them. 

‘The next day was our last in Whitby, and we tm. 
proved it. We had learned that within a reasonabie 
drive were moors, real moors; such moors as the at 
thor of “Jane Eyre” and her gifted sisters used to wan- 
der over; and we determined to sce them. 

‘We were not disappointed. They were all we had 
dreamed. For thirty miles or more they stretched 
away, all purple with heather and gorsc; a sight never 
to be forgotten. 

They looked pathless to us; but our driver assured 
us that there were dalesmen in those parts who could 
traverse them, for all their miles of length, with never 
a misstep, guided by landmarks quite imperceptible to 
the unpractised eye. 

In the afternoon we drove to Runswick Bay, and 

here, it seems to me, the glory and beauty of the York- 
shire coast reaches its utmost height. Again, as at 
Robin Hood’s Bay, we were sent plunging down a steep 
declivity in search of a village where literally the roofs 
of one row of houses form the footpath of those above 
them. @ 
. All the way down through this village we could sec 
the ocean; and, coming up again, we turned half-way 
for one last glimpse of the semi-circular bay, ahut in by 
its noble cliffe, whose headlands jut far out into the sea; 
and suddenly we beheld, glorified by a burst of sun- 
light, such a sight as I never expect to see again. 

At the extreme end of the red-chalk headland on the 
right appeared a gigantic face upturned to the sky. It 
seemed Hike a child’s face, and a bit of cap-frill could 
‘be seen above the forehead. The features were clearly 
defined, the lips seemed actually to smile as the sup. 
light kinsyd them, 











So clearly was it cut that we thought it must 
have been fashioned by human hands, to enhance 
the attraction of the scene. A peasant was com- 
ing down the path we were climbing. 

“You see that face?” I asked. 

He nodded; Yorkshire men do not waste words. 


























. MARY'S ABBEY. 
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“Did any one about here make | 
it?” I inquired. { 

He looked at me in half-re- 
proachful surprise before he an- 
swered,— 

“Tt’s God’s makkin, «yon 
nobbuddy else ever put a hand 


to it.” 
We were told afterwards that 











and heard the little white-robed boys chant their 
inorning anthem; then we wandered away among 
the ruins of St. Mary's Abbey; and there only 
the birds sang, in the swect summer day, while a 
gentle wind waved the tree-boughs in and out the 
great crumbling arches of gray stone. 


By the way, 
every thing is of 
stone in York- 





shire. Such a 
thing as a wooden 
house I did not 


see in the whole 
of this journey. 
The smallestlittle 
Shepherd’s hut 
wonld he of grey- 
stone, with red 
tiled roof. Flow- 
ers and stone are 
al. I 


unive 





scarcely saw one 
house in the 
neighborhood of 


Whitby that did 
not have its yard 
and its windows 
yw with bril- 
liant blossoms. 
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the face is frequently quite in- 
visible; we had chanced upon the moment 
of vision. 

The next morning we left the Royal Hotel, 
which the Whitby guide informed us, in guide- 
book English, was “replete with accommodation 
for visitors,” and betook ourselves to Scarborough, 
the place which wears the proud title of “‘The 
queen of English watering-places.” 

It is, indeed, a town quite beautiful enough to 
justify its fashionable prestige. We settled our- 
selves at the Prince of Wales’s Hotel; situated, 
like the Royal Hotel at Whitby, on a cliff over- 
looking the sea. Directly beneath it are the 
grounds of the Spa, for admission to which you 
pay sixpence per day. 

There {s an almost perpendicular railway which 
takes you up and down, for a penny each way. 
It is absolutely frightful to stand at the foot of 
this railway and watch the passenger-car almost 
at the top of it. You can’t help expecting to sec 
it tumble down; but I think no accident has ever 
taken place. The cars are moved, I believe, by 
water-power. 

Scarborough boasts its ancient Castle, a pictur- 
esque ruin enough, but not half as beautiful as the 
Abbey at Whitby. We reached the place on mid- 
day on Saturday. We lunched, and then we went 
out to look about us, and found Tony Weller, the 
veritable Tony Weller of the ‘Pickwick Papers.” 

He had a vehicle which seemed as ifit had seen 
the sorrows of several generations; but we pre- 
ferred it to all the smart carriages in Scarborough 
for the sake of its driver's honest and good-natured 
face. 

We spent much of our time inside that disrepu- 
table-looking vehicle. We drove about the town— 
to the Castle, to Oliver’s Mountain, and the Park 
—also we drove out of town, to make excursions 





T have seen no part of England so full of beau- 
ty as the sea-const portion of Yorkshire. It was 
with a real sorrow that I found myself again on 
the platform of the Great Northern Railway at 
York, and taking the flying Scotchman, was 
whirled down again to London at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles an hour. 

Lovise CHANDLER Mouton. 
—— +e - ‘ 


CENSURE NOT. 


Be abstinent in praise and blame, 
The man’s still mortal who stands first, 
And mortal only, if last and worst. 
‘Then lowly. ft so frail a fame, 
Or softly drop eo puor a shame. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 

In June last Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, sent 
to Mr. Lowell, the United States Minister to Eng- 
land, a “despatch,”"—as diplomatic letters are 
called,—on the subject of the proposed Panama 
canal. The object of the despatch was toacquaint 
Great Britain and other European governments 
with the views which are held in this country in 
regard to the political control of the canal, alter it 
has been opened. 

The projected passage between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans will have, when completed, two 
possible uses. It will be a water highway for the 
ships of the world; and it may also be a “short 
cut” for vessels of war, waging hostilities on the 
sea. ‘ 
Aglance at a map of the world on Mercator's 
plan will show that in this second use of the 
canal, the United States has more interest than 
any other country. We have an extended coast 
on both sides of the continent, that must be 
defended. Ifthe canal were to be built, it would 


along the coast; and at every step we said to cach | be absolutely necessary that our naval vessels 


other, “If we had not scen Whitby, how beantiful 
we should think Scarborough !” 

But Scarborough, unlike Whitby, is gay; it 
moves to music. Down there, in the midst of| 
“the Spa,” there is a pavilion, and there the band 
plays from eleven in the morning until one; and 
from seven to nine at night. There, at these hours, 
you meet the beauty and fashion of the place. 
Everybody is to be found there. 

At night the scene is wonderfully brilliant; 
more like a bit of open-air: Paris than anything 
belonging to sober England. There are lights 
everywhere among the soft foliage; there is a lit- 
tle temple, open on all sides, where perpetual ices 
and sherbets are being eaten; and the throng of 
pleasure-seekers walk and talk, or lounge under 
the trees and listen to the music; and the sen 
comes up softly, with alow murmur, and looks 
on and retreats again. 

All the features of the English watering-placo 
are in fall force at Scarborough; bathing-ma- 
chines, donkeys, bath-chairs for invalids, salt- 
water bathing establishments for those who shrink 
from the actual embrace of the sea; all arc there. 
By Monday night we felt that we knew it by 
heart, and determined to spend the last night of 
our happy week in York, and give the next morn- 
ing to the cathedral. 

I havo written to you before, I think, of this 
cathedral with its wonderful beauty of architec- 
ture, and its superb old stained glass; but this 
timo it seemed more beantifal than ever. It was 
a glorious day, and the windows shone in its light 
like mighty Jewels. 

‘Wo went to morning service in the cathedral, 





should be allowed to pass through it at all times. 

Only by such an unrestricted use of it could we 
adequately defend our coasts. On the other hand, 
there is no other commercial country in the world 
that does need the canal for purposes of defence. 
A claim by any one of them of the right to pass 
through the canal with war-vessels in time of war, 
would only be put forward for the purpose of 
gaining a better opportunity to attack the United 
States. 

In 1846 a treaty between the United States and 
New Granada, now the United States of Colom- 
bia,—in the territory of which is the Isthmus of 
Panama,—that Government sccured to the Govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States the free usc 
of any means of communication then or there- 
after constructed across the isthmus; and our 
Government guarantced to Colombia ber sover- 
eignty and property in the isthmus. 

It is now proposed that several of the European 
governments shall join in this guaranty. To this 
our Government, through Mr. Blaine, objects. 
As the United States do not meddle in European 
affairs, or ask to be admitted as a party to any 
treaty relating to the government or neutrality of 
any country beyond the sea, our people object to 
European interference on this continent. 

This is one way of stating what is known as the 
“Monroe Doctrine.” The guaranty which is pro- 
posed by the European Governments is not nec- 
essary, our own protection being quite sufficient. 
Taking this view, any action by any European 
government looking to the protection of an Amer- 
ican conntry is therefore an unfriendly act. 

The pesult of such action, {€ it were snecessful, 
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would be to exclude our ships of war from the 
canal. Our situation would be as bad as was that 
of Russia when, at the end of the Crimean War, 
the treaty of 1856 forbade her to keep war vessels 
in the Black Sea, in her own waters. 

Russia submitted because she was conquered, 
and could not help herself. As soon as she felt 
strong enough, she demanded a change, and the 
European Goyernments yielded. 

Certainly the American people do not desire 
war, nor do they expect it. But war comes some- 
times in spite of the best efforts to prevent it. It 
is, therefore, good policy to insist upon the rights 
which we have, and refuse to yield them up. 

‘The guaranty which has already been given by, 
our Government is ample for all times of peace. 
The commercial ships of every uation can pass 
through the canal on equal terms. In time of 
war the canal would be a great help to us, if our 
Government had the control of it; a great injury 
if it had not. 

For these reasons it was deemed important by 
our Government that the United States should in- 
sist with firmness upon the rights we have ac- 
quired, and refuse to distant governments upon 
other continents any rights of interference, of 
protection, or of control. 

noo te get Cat: 
TO-DAY. 


Rise from your dreams of the future, 
‘gaining some hard-fought fleld, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield, 
Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor (God grant it may), 
But your alm will never be stronger, 
Or’ the need so great as to-day. 
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THANKSGIVING, THEN AND NOW. 

Many of the States formerly regarded New Eng- 
land’s Thanksgiving with feelings akin to those 
which move the stiff Highlander to sniff at “the 
little government Sunday, that they call the Fast.” 

But time and the appropriateness of the cus- 
tom have worked the day into general observance, 
so that now in almost all the States, the day is 
not only observed, hut the preceding week bristles 
with preparations to honor the Nation’s Harvest 
Home. 

“Thanksgiving” originated in the pious senti- 
ment that to the Lord of the Harvest were due the 
public thanks of the harvesters. The Pilgrims of 
Plymouth began it. Prompted by their sympathy 
with the Jewish “Feast of Harvest,” and by the 
fitness of things, they set apart a day on which to 
rejoice together, “before the Lord,” for the yield 
of “twenty acres of Indian corn” and “six acres 
of barley and pease.” 

In the spring of 1621, “when the leaves of the 
white oak were as big as the ear of a mouse”— 
that being the Indian scason for planting—they 
“vet” the corn and sowed the barley and peas. 

“Squanto,” the friendly Indian who had been 
kidnapped by lawless Englishmen, showed them 
“how to set, fish<dress and tend” the corn. 

So thoroughly did they manure the ground with 
herrings, that their old chronicler writes: “God 
be praised, we had a good increase of Indian corn, 
and our barley indifferent good ; but our pease not 
worth gathering, for we feared they were too late 
sown.” 

It was one year after the Pilgrims liad sighted 
from the deck of the Mayflower the sands of Cape 
Cod. “Our harvest being gotten in,” writes the 
chronicler, “the Governor [Bradford] sent four 
men on fowling, that so we might, after a special 
manner, rejoice together after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labors.” 

Thus began New England’s Thanksgiving—a 
Harvest Home, celebrated when seven log huts 
housed its founders. 

Nine years after, the Puritans of the Massachu- 
setts Colony observed their first Thanksgiving. It 
commemorated the arrival of the provision ship 
which saved the people from starvation. 

Gov. Winthrop, sceing that the supply of food 
was likely to run short, had sent the ship Lyon to 
Englfmd for a load of provisions. Storms and 
contrary winds detained the ship so long that the 
people of Boston were forced to live on clams, 
muecles, ground nuts and acorns. 

They became discontented and murmured. A 
day of Fasting and Prayer was appointed. Win- 
throp had put his last batch of bread in the oven, 
and was distributing bis last hand{ul of meal to 2 
poor man. 

Suddenly some one saw a ship at the month of 
the harbor. The half-starved people flocked tu 
the beach. The good ship Lyon dropped her an- 
chor, and her cargo of provisions was distributed 
according to each man's necevsitics. The day of 
Fasting was changed into a day of Thanksgiving. 

The festival met the social wants of our pious, 
but precise, ancestors. They had but little time for 
merry-making, and they rejected Christmas be- 
cause to them it was associated with superstitions 
notions and tnseemly practices. But some festi- 
val was needed to interrupt the monotonous toil 
of the year and give expression to their social and 
pious feelings. 

Thanksgiving struck its roots deeply in New 
England’s soil, because it symbolized both the 
Godward and the manward side of the people’s 
life. It expressed thankfulness to the Bountiful 
Giver ; it extended hospitality and charity to man. 

Asrociated with the ingathering of harvests and 
families, it became the climax of New England’s 
social life; the crisis of its feasting; its day of 
“holy convocation.” . 

Now, as when first set apart from the days of 
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the year, it is both a domestic and a religious fes- 
tival. It is the day that brings back children and 
children’s children to the old home. Its point of 
attraction is the family, that vital unit and subtle 
nexus, who3e spiritual gravitation moulds a tear, 
Preserves the man and guides a nation. 

Thanksgiving compacts together these old 
homes, “new Jerusalems” are they, scattered 
throughout the land. Beneath the family root- 
tree pleasant memories are revived and old vows 
renewed. Children’s children become sensitive to 
the family idea and glow with the home-senti- 
ment. There the tired heart rests, the disconso- 
late are exhilarated, and the past, with its sacred 
moulding associations, becomes the present. 

Thousands will go out from this Harvest Home 
with hearts pulsating to a mother's touch, deter- 
mined that their life shall grow into a harvest of 
noble deeds and holy charities. 

The Jewish Feast of Harvest was a time of ded- 
ication. All through the land the people, swayed 
by the generous gitts of the earth, dedicated the 
harvest with thanksgiving, and themselves with 
prayer and holy vows, to Him who openeth Ilis 
handand filleth all with good. 

Blessed would it be tor this nation, whuse reliz- 
ious feelings have been so generonsly called forth 
by the noble life that so recently went into frui- 
tion, if it should associate this Thankegiving with 
the vow, ‘‘We will also serve the Lord; for He is 
our God.” 

get 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Boston, in the days of ita youth, centred its public 
gatherings about the mecting-house. On Thanksgiving 
and Fasts attendance at church was almost ay oblign- 
tory as on Sundays. Absence from church meetings 
and trainings was visited by fincs and impriconmenta. 

The Puritans regarded the Church as an cesential 
part of the State. At its public mectings nut « 
was God worshipped a the head of the State, but 
laws were proclaimed, and the duty of “civil obedien 
and allegiance unto magistrates" inculeated. Not to 
attend church wns consequently to dixregard the plain. 
est means of knowing the laws. 

“It is therefore ordered and declared,” eo an old 
colonial statute, “that every person shall duly reeort 
and attend upon the Lord's Day, Faatw and Thanks. 
givings, or be fined.” 

Boys who fdled or played during church services 
were lald hold of by the constable and brought “before 
authority.” Inside of the meeting-house boys were 
alsu watched, for the old Puritan looked upon them 
as untamed things, whom it was expedient to suspect. 

They sat by themselves in the galleries, where special 
policemen, called “tithing-men,” watched “that they 
behaved themselves reverently in the time of Divine 
worship.” It is doubtful if they regarded themselves, 
or were regarded by their elders, asa part of the wor- 
shipping congregation. They were epectatore, forced 
to attend because attendance would aid in developing 
them into good citizens. 

Service began, which was at ninc o'clock in the morn. 
Ing, and at two in the afternoom by the pastor praying 
fifteen minutes. A chapter was then read In the SMbier - 
and expounded, which was followed by a Psalm, lined 
out by one of the ruling elders, who sat upon a plat. 
form immediately below the pulpit. 

After singing came the sermon, which wan not read, 
but preached from memery or elaborate mental prepar- 
ation. It was measured, as to length, by the hour- 
glass which stood at the preacher's side. One hour 
wan the regulation length, though on apecial occasions 
the glare was turned twice, 

<A caricature of a famous Puritan preacher repreacnts 
him as turning over his hour-glaes, and saying, “I know 
you are good fellows; stay and take another glase.” 

If a collection was taken, the boys in the vallcries 
must have had a good time, watching what went on 
under their eyes. 

“Brethren of the congregation,” said one of the dea- 
cons, rising from his seat, below the clder's platform, 
but above the people’s benches, “now there ie time left 
for contribution, whereof as God bas prospered you, 60 
freely offer.” 

The people then march two abreast up one aisle and 
down the other. The magistrates and chief gentlemen. 
are first, then the men, and last the women. Each one 
puts his offering into a money-box held by one of the 
deacons,—“some,” saya an old chronicler, ‘a shilling. 
some ten shillings, half « crown, five shillings, accord- 
Ing to their ability and good will; after this they con 
clude with a psalm. 

a gps 


BUCHANAN AND BISHOP HUGHES. 

A story ie told by the farmers near Bedford Springs. 
in Pennsylvania, of the difficulties encountered by a 
young man who endeavored to reach that place before 
the railway was laid through the hills. He wasa poor 
young fellow from Lancaster, juat admitted to the bar, 
and was on his way to attend to his first care. 

The buggy in which he rode wasa lightone, and he had 
found the road tolerably good until it came to a sudden 
stop ina deep quagmire, Beyond, a gang of Irish Iab- 
orera were at work on its continuation, but the quag. 
mire was impaseable for any vehicle. 

“What am I to do?” he said to the men. “I cannot 
drive acrous this awamp, and I have fifteen miles yet to 
go.” - 

“Lave yer buggy an’ fut it,” growled a surly Hiber. 
nian. 

The young fellow did not have # dollar to spare to 
pay these men for their help. He looked down at his 
clothes. ‘They were his best and only suit, and muet 
last all winter. A walk of fifteen miles through this 
mud and elush would ruin them. Ifhe turned back, he 
would lose hie first casc. 

He atood irresolute. A young Irishman with a pleas. 
ant face waa watching him. 

“Come, boys,” he said. “Thin won’tdo. The gen- 
tleman can lead his horve, and we can carry the bueyy 
over the awamp. Come!” 

He was a loader among them, and they obeyed him. 
Ina few minutes the young man went on hin way re- 
Joicing, with many thanks to the workmen who had be- 
friended him, 

Years afterward the young lawyer and the Trish Iab 
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orer met again. It was inthe White House. The first 
waa James Buchanan, President of the United States. 
‘The second, Jobn Hughes, Archbishop of New York. 

‘The story is, we believe, true, and fe @ elgnificant il- 
lustration of how open every career is in this country 
to young men who possees the qualities necessary to 
success. 

pee Hg ne 
. ABSURD. 

No court in Europe so much “enforced cere- 
mony "as the court of Spain. Its etiquette is eo rigor- 
ous and extends to such petty details as to be as absurd 
as itis unnatural, Years ago, one of the most illustri- 
ous of Spaniards, the Duke of Ossuna, a soldier and a 
atateaman, was ruined by his failure to observe a trifling 
detail of the court etiquette. 

Being summoned to the king's presence, he entered 
the nudience.chamber, currying bis sword in his hand, 
instead of wearing it at bis side, as the etiquette pre- 
scribed. The seeming breach was excusable, for he 
had the gout and was short of stature. But the king, a 





Voy of seventeen, incensed at the dukes violation of | ‘ 


Spanish etiquette, left the room without speaking. 

“This comes of serving boys,” muttered the duke to 
himeelf. 

The speech was reported to the boy-king, and the 
duke was thrown Into prison, where be remained until 
his beard reached his girdle. 

‘The lateat victim of this absurd etiquette wax Queen 
Mercedes, the first wife of the present king. The court 
ctiquette ordains that no one but a Spanish physician 
shall attend a queen of Spain. When Mercedes became 
xo ill as to alarm the court doctors, they called in con- 
eultation Dr. Kisbert, an eminent German physician. 

Me ut once aaid that he must see the patient before 
he could prescribe for her. 

“That,” replied the court physicians, “can on no ac- 
count be permitted. Only a Spanish physicinn can be 
admitted professionally into the presence of the Queen 
of Spain.” 

Dr. Kisbert suggested that, without entering the 
royul chamber, he might see her through an open door, 
or through a window. But even that concession would 
be a tranegression of the rule of etiquette, and there- 
fore it was refused. 

“Then, gentlemen, [can do nothing for Her Majesty,” 
answered Dr. Kisbert, preparing to retire from the con- 
sultation. 

‘They begged him to write a prescription on their re- 
port of the Queen's symptoms. He did go, saying, “I 
am willing to oblige you, but I can’t prescribe with any 
hope of a good effect without personally seeing the pa- 
tient.” 

Within three days the Queen died; but the laws of 
Spanish court etiquette remained unbroken. 
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OUR THANKSGIVING NUMBER. 

“Roast beef and plum-pudding” {s the substantial 
dinner of Englishmen, and ft is said that on hospitable 
occasions, a Londoner provides hineelfand guests with 
two pieces of beef and two puddings each. ‘The exag- 
geration ia a compliment to English hospitality, which 
we have no doubt almost rebels against the fact that the 
human stomach fs of limited capacity, and not a dupli- 
cate like that of the camel. Fortunately for us, th 
mind is accommodating, and therefore, the double 
feqst that we lay before our readers to-day tnay be fully 
appropriated without fear of surfeit. 

We furnish the enlarged number—two papers in one 
—in some degree as an expression of thankfulness for 
the prosperity that has attended the Companion the 
past year; and also as an evidence that we appreciate 
the zeal and favor of our friends, without whose help 
success would not be possible. 

We hope that in this double supply of literary viands, 
there is so great a variety that each reader will find 
something to gratify his tate, and contribute to his 
pleasure. If {t ia satisfactory, and like all good che 
stimulates good feeling and hospitality, we certainly 
shall not think it presumption should you invite your 
friends to eit with you at the Companion table. It is 
ample. We shall enjoy serving them, as we enjoy 
serving you. And so, in a better sense than Macbeth 
greeted his guests, we eay : 


“Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” 








sa ye. 


THE SCOTCH WOMAN’S EGGS. 


‘The Scotch peasant ie an honest, «elf-respecting body, | 


whe asks no favor which he does not deserve, and will 
stand no nonsense. An Englishman, whose circum: 
stances compelled him to live frugally, once took lodg- 
ings in a Scotch village. .\n old woman, who kept 
hens, supplicd him with new-lnid eggs at twelve for a 
shilling, bringing them to his lodging. 

‘The Englishman, not knowing the Scotch character, 
thought to get fourteen cyys for a ehilling. One day, 
he informed the gude wife” that as her hens were do- 
ing so well, he should expect her to bring him fourteen 
eyes for his twelve pence. 

In an instant, the old woman's pride In her good name 

asan honest hen-wife was aroused. Offended she cut 
off the Englishman's aupplics. He sought her at her 
stand in the market and tried to re-establish bimeclf as 
accustomer, It was no use. 
TDinna ye fash, mister,” ehe replied; “ye ha nae 
mair o’ my hen's eggs. They shall nae tak’ the trouble 
em for fourteen a shilling, laddie. If ye maun 
hae cheap eges, mon, lay ’em yoursel’.” 

‘The Englishman departed a sadder man, but wiser in 
understanding Scotch character. 


or 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 

In nota few families, Thanksyiving will be shaded 
by memories of the dead. ‘Tbe yearly meeting will 
not be lighted by one sunbeam. There will be an un- 
ocenpied seat at the table, fora beloved child has not 
returned home. Few will be the words spoken. But 
amid the hallowed mirth eyes will moisten as they fall 
upon the vacant chair. It tells that another link has 
been broken, perhaps the first, in the family circle. 

The Companion has many uray-haired readers. 
These words may recall a custom by which, in their 
childhood, some New England familica symbolized the 
broken ink. An unoccupied chair stood at the table 
in the place where the departed one usually eat. 

There were greetings at the open door; Joyouanesa 
mid mirth were not absent from the family feast, But 
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they were uttered under the shadow. The loved ones 
at home remembered the loved one in the home above. 
a EET es oa 
DISAGREEABLE FU: 
Much of the flavor of wit or humor lies in the sudden 
surprises which they give. ‘.Artemas Ward's” jokes 
created laughter by their incongruity. The listener 
never knew what would turn up next, and that which 
did turn up was wholly unlike what he had expected. 
"The kind of humorous surprise, however, shown by 
Malay natives, as told by a tourist In Penang, is not 
one that ordinary people would relish. ‘The incident 
happened at a ball given by a Mr. C—,a Scotchman 
doing business on the islaud. The tourist says: 





My friend lived on a small plantation, and had for 
some time past been annoyed by the nocturnal raids of 
asnake, which had swallowed a pig, and was gradually 
clearing his fowl-house. 

A number of natives had been on the watch, and had 








awong the shrubs. 
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and knowing there was no danger, 
as the snak overcome by the process of digeating 
a savory meal, determined in‘a fit of frantic joy to lay 
the trophy at their master’s feet. 

‘They had it by the tail, and dragging it to the sound 
of quadrille music, thump, thump, up the wide stair- 
case, rushed Into the drawing-room and laid the mon- 
ster down. 

Motionless it gazed round upon the strange scene, 
and probably speculated on the prospect of atill more 
sumptuous fare, could it only command ite wented 
energy and crush its entertainers in its slimy coil. 

Some of the gentlemen retired with strange celerit 
others displayed their daring and gallantry behind a 
barricade o irs, while a few stood their ground, 
supporting their terror-stricken partners, as the unwel- 
come intruder was hauled off to expiate his crime 


Se ee 
Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 
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READY REPLY. 
ven a severe criticism may be disarmed of ite severity 
by a happy anawer that changes its meaning; and ft is 
often no less fortunate to be able to turn a good-natured 
one. Sir Johu Watson Gordon, who ultimately be- 
came President of the Royal Scottish Academy, used 
to tell this story of Lord Palmerston: 























T had exhibited for several years, but without any 
particular success. One year, ho r, Lord Palmera- 
ton took a sudden fancy tomy piers, called “Summer 
in the Lowlands,” and bought it'ata high price. His 
lordship at the same time made inquirics after the ar- 
tixt, and invited me to call upon him. I ed upon 
his lordship accordingly. He complimented me upon 
the picture; but there was one thing about it he could 
not understand. | 

“What is that, my lord?” T asked. 

“That there should be such long graaa in a ficld 
where there are eo many sheep,” said his lordship, 
promptly, and with a merry twinkle of the eye. It 
adecided hit; and having bought the pletre and paid 
for it, he was entitled to his joke. “Tow do you ac: 
count for it?” he went on, smiling, and looking’ first at 
the picture, and then at me. 

“Those sheep, my lord,” T Feplieds “vere only turned | 
nto that field the night before L finished voe picture.” | 
His lordship laughed 1 tily and said, “Brave!” at 
my reply, and gave me a commission for two more pic- 
tures; and [ have cashed since then some very notable 

checks of his, dear old boy! 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL. 

In the biography ofthe late Amos Kendall one learns 
the marvellous changes which have taken place in 
American life during the present century. ‘The length 
of life is practically more than doubled by the improved 
facilities for travel and work. He went from Boston to 
Kentucky in 1814, and the journey, including twelve or 
fourteen days «pent in cities alung the route, occupied 
nearly two months. The sume journey can now be 
made in little more than two days. 
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He waa four day: going from Boston to New York, 
which now can 1 complished in reven hours; two 
days from New York to Philadelphia, now gone over 
in two hours and a half; three days from Philadelphia 
to Washington, now occupying only four hours. 

Tt cost nine days of hard travel to reach Pittsburgh 
from Washington, a distance easily traversed to-day in 
nine hours. A month was consumed _in horse-ba 
travel from Pittsburgh to Lexington, Kentuc! 
only conveyance then available. If travelling by steam 
had not been introduced in our country, it would have 
taken a large part of the year for the far Weatern Con- 
gressmen to pass and repass between their homes and 


Washington. 
SS ee 
NOT QUITE READY. 

The Boston Journal publishes an incident which ex- 











were talking in a horse-car about the hard time they 
had in earning a living. One of the two, a man with a 
misanthropic cast of countenance and a hollow voice, 
finally said, — 

“Well. as for me, T should welcome death at any 
time. Life aint worth living, as far as I ean make oni, 
| and a man's a great sight better off when he gets a call 
| to quit grinding and take a rest.” 
| Atthix moment a car an the other track Jumped the 
}rails and struck the car bearing the speaker, with a 
crash, whereupon he jumped from his seat in great 

irm and reached safety on the sidewalk in just two 
bounds. 








nto his former place, remarking to his companion 
did x0,— 

“As Txaid before, Taint afraid ofdeath, but Tehouldn’'t 
like to have my body mutilated’—an explanation that 
| amused the coiupany very much. 


————e. 
KILLED. 


Strong drink In with some perronsa favorite medicine 
to “drown care.” Whether taken for that purpose, or 








it ia poixon. One of our exchanges raya that a woman 
in New Jersey, finding it necessary to have some tecth 
extracted, and not liking to use gas or chloroform, re- 
| solved to try what virtue there was In whiskey. 


| _ She called upon a dentist to have her teeth extracted. 

| Before submitting to the operation, however, she drank 

| half a pint of ordinary whiskey, and in afew minutes 
foll:wed it with half a pint of Jersey apple-jack. 

This produced the desired unoonsclousnesa, during: 
which the tecth were pulled. In a short time she re. 
vived, but only to become wild with delirium, her rav- 
ings having all the appearance of one in the last xtaye 
jof tremens. Becoming exhausted, she lapsed into « 
Jeemi-unconsctous condition, and’ gridnally growing 

weaker, ina few houra died . 








YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Just captured the reptile, coiled up in a comatose state | 


va, rarely excited, unless when fighting or | 


hibits one of the phases of human nature. Two men } 


When the car was put upon the rails again he came | 


simply to dull pain, the effect of it equally shows that | 





LUCILE; ILLUSTRATED. 

It is now more than twenty years since Owen Meredith 
(now Lord Lytton, and until recently Viceroy of India) 

wrote his wondertul love-poem of * Lucile,” than which 
| no romance of modern times has been more popular and 
successful. ‘This season a noble and sumptuous Fine Art 
edition has been prepared, which 48, a8 the eritical Lon- 
don Academy says, “the gift-book of the season in 
America,” and which will afford to holiday-buyers a 
perfect treasury of artand literature combined, a sou- 
veuir of imperishable beauty and interest. 








Price in bor, $6. In Morocco or Tree Calf, $10. 


The new “Lucile” contains 332 octavo pages of rich 
cream-tinted paper; and the nobly pathetic lines of the 
eple of love are flluminated hy 16) new illustrations, pre- 
pared by twenty chosen engravers, from drawings by 
Moran, Gurrett, Smillie, Mary Hallock Foote, and many 
other well-known artists. The utmost care has been 
taken to ensure for the engravings the traitsof precision 
and accuracy, as well as of graceand delicacy. Themag- 
nificent scenery of the Pyrenees, the beauty of the Rhine- 
land, the desolate Crimean hills, have been reproduced in 
tiese pleturcs,from sketches and photographs made at 
the localities celebrated in the poem. 


AUNT SERENA (81.25).—The charming traltsof 
this new story, its freshness, vigor, and fascination, are 
now the talk of all literary and social circles. The voices 
ofmany erities are represented by the Boston Traveller, 
which says that {t {s: “A much stronger novel than 
“One Summer.™ 


PURPLE AND GOLD.—bBy Kate Saxnory. 
($1.25).—A series of 8vo leaflets, tled with purple 
satin ribbon, and protected by an illuminated envelope; 
and devoted to choice selections from American poets, 
descriptive of the golden rod and aster, The exquisite 
iMustrations in color are by Miss Rosina EMMET. 
arustic effect is very striking. . 

Our Books are Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by us, 
Bostpaid, on receipt of price, Full catalogues, and also 
Descriptive catalogues of our Ieliotupe Engravings (A 
subjects, #0 cents each) are sent free, to atl applicants, 


JAMES B. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
Two Capital Books 


By HORACE E. 8CUDDER 
Author of “ THE BODLEY BOOKS.” 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


A handsome quarto volume, containing 450 double- 
column pages. Profusely and beautifully illustrated, and 
very attractively bound. ‘The frontisplece Isa charming 
colored picture designed by ROSINA EMMET. $3.30. 

‘The Children’s Book Js in itselfa whole library. ILcon= 
tains generous selections from the best standard books 
ever written tor child:eu, including Fables, Tales, Bal- 
Jads, Stories, Songs and other poems. ‘These have been 
chosen with great care, and with the numerous pictures 
and the attractive bindIng, make a book of wonderful 
interest, which cannot fall to be exccedingly popular 
as a xift-book and a book for every family, 


BOSTON TOWN 


mo, fully Mlustrated, $1.50, 


In this book Mr. Scudder, with the skill and entertain- 
ing stylewhich have made the Bodley Bouks so widely 
popular, tells the story of Boston from its settlement> 
‘The book fs Intended for young people, but will be round 
hardly less interesting to their elders. 


For sale by alt book-sellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
BON of pricecty the Pabtlghert” ae 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have now published: 


WITHOUT A HOME, 


BY E, P. ROE. 
12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 

From the Author's Preface; “I will say a few words in 
regard to the story contained in this volume. It was 
announced two years ago, but I found that I could not 
complete it satisfactorily. In its present form it hus been 
almost whoily re-cast and much browdlened in its scope, 
It touches upon reveral mocern and very difficult prob- 
tems; I have not in the remotest degree attempted to solve 
; them, but rather have sought todirect attention to them. 
T have made my studies carefully and patiently,and when 
dealing with practical Bhases of city life [have evolved 
| very little from my own innerconrciousners. . oa 
| will goon be discovered that the modern opium or morphia, 
habit has a large place in this volume. . . . . Tam 
sure Iam right in fearing that in the morphia bungerand 
consumption one of the greatest evils of the future is loom- 
ing darkly abovethe horizon of society. Warnings againat 
this poison of body and soul cannot be too solemn or too 
strong. 


NEW EDITIONS OF ROE’S NOVELS, 


in a new style of binding, uniform with Without a 
Heme,” per volume, 1.50. 
Barriers Burned Away, in its 36th thousand. 
What Can She Do? in its 24th thousand. 
Opening of a Cheenut Burr, in its 37th thousand. 
From Jest to Earnest, in its 32d thonsand. 
Wear to Nature's Heart, in its 29th thousand. 


A Knight of the XIXth Century, in its 28th 
thousand. 


A Face Mlumined, in its 26th thousand. 
A Day of Fate (Latest), in its 28th thousand. 


More than 260,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s Novels have now 
been sold. 


YANKEE DOODLE, 
An Old Friend in a New Dress. 
Pictured by Howanp Pre, 4to, boards, $1.25. 
The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in 
colora in a manner which for originality and strong de- 


lineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take g first 
place among the artintic eolor books of the day. 


DODD, MEAD & 00, Pastisies, 


NEW YORK, 
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"THE SHAKESPEARE 
PHRASE BOOK. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
1%no, Cloth, $3.00. 

This book fs Intended to be an index of the phraseology 
of Shakespeare; a concordanco of phrases rather than 
of words. Its plan Js to take every sentence from his 
dramatic works which contains an important thought, 
With so much of the context as preserves the sense, and 
to put each senteuce under its principal words.arranged 
4n alphabetical order. 

At the end of the book compurative readings are given 
from the texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and 
Richard Grant White. 

“LT have tested the book on varlous passiges, 
and tind It safe und sound and serviceable. It 
seems to me that except, perhaps, for the unfortunates 
who edit Shakespeare, It must take the eof both Mrs, 
| Clarke's Coucordance and Schiuldt’s Shakespeare Lexi- 

con, The addition of the Ist of various readings greatly 
increases its valuc, makes itindced complete and perfect, 
—the most valuable Shakespeare reference book in 
existence.” [Richard Grant White.j 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Sixty-Third Thousand. 


Being an attempt to trace to their source Passages and 
Phrases in common use. Seventh Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, I2mo. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; 
calt, $6,00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
25-4 Washington Street, Boston 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


which are sure to please the little ones. 






























RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


With nearly one hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Illuminated covers, $1.75 ; fancy cloth 
covers, $2.25. 
Attractive, reliable, entertaining, and full of instruction 
for youug people by an experienced traveller. A valuable 
book for the fainily library. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Quarto, Illuminated cover, illustrated, $1.50. 
Full of bright, charming stories and pictures, in an 
clegant cover of unique design, and will bo a favorite 
book for holiday gifts, 


Quarto, 





The above aro healthful in their tendency, bright and 
attractive in their quality, finely illustrated, printed on 
fine eabndered paper, and bound in beautiful chromo. 
lithograph cavers, 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, per 
mail, on receipt of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13-AS£0K PLACE, NEW YORK, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 


NEW 
BOOK! 


FOR BOYS 
i AND GIRLS. 


A DOGS MISSION; GDN cty hotest” 


Beautifully Mlustrated. Also, New and Enlarged edi- 
tions of those fumous books, 


LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW: A Story for 

Girls, to which has been added THE MINIS- 

TER'S WATERMELONS: A Story for Boys; 

also QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE: Stories of 

Pets and Animals. Uniform bindings. $1.25 each. 
A charming set of charming books. 


“In the list of qualities belonging to Mrs, Stowe's 
versatile genius, her pow entertaining the young is 
not the least remarkable. Her productions in this line 
are original, racy, and healthful in a high degree. Her 
skill in allego: we think, unrivalled among the wrl- 
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ters of our day."—American Presbyterian, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
NEW COLORED PICTURE BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


6 AQHILDREN Busy, 
HILDREN GLAD, - 





HILDREN NAUGHTY, 
HILDREN SAD.” 


An Illustrated Book of Child Life, beautifully printed 
in Colors, Smull4to. Bound in Fancy Boards, with Il- 
luminated Design, Cloth back. 


PRICE $1.50. 


Few Books of Mlustrations, so quaint, and yet so natur- 
al. hi ever been published, and it can hardly fail tobe 
THE MOST POPULAR JUVENILE OF THE SEASON 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 


‘With original Iustrations by FE. K. Johnson, printed in 
Colors. With Vignettes by W.Gunston. 16mo, Fancy 
Boards, with Illuminated Covers. Price 75 cents, 


LITTLE RIDING HOOD, 


With Original Mluetrations by M. E. Edwards, printed 
in Colors. With Vignettes by W. Gunston. 16 mo, 
Fancy Boards, with Muminated Covers. Price 75 cts. 


«*s For Sale at all the principal Book Stores, or sent 
post free on receipt of price by 














THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, 
1 GFF Send for nem Catqtozue, NEW YORK, 














For the Companiun. 
THE WALLS OF LONDONDERRY. 


By Will Carleton. 


How softly smiles the moon to-night, 
Along the walls of Londonderry] 
Wer silver lamp ig weirdly bright, 
And flings a tame of gold-and-white 
Allover the town of Londonderry. 
A robe of gleam and shadow trails 
Vhrough all the city hills and vales; 
From reot to roof Aud spire to spire, 
Te clamnbers, like the ghost of Fire. 
Outside, ied Tiver cleaves 
y fresh of summer Ivavess 
1 thrusts, with motion wide and free, 
A flashing sitbre at the sea. 
Above, white-finzered cloudlets play 
The short-liv ng of nigat away; 
Oh, all as sweet and still has grown 
Asi id blood had never flown 
Beneath the walls of Londonderry! 


Ghosts walk in tooops with me, to-night, 
Upon the walls of Londonderry: 
They iningle in the ghastly Heht, 
And turn their proud but weary ight 
Kk to the sicxe of Londonderry. 
» thousand famished, whose heart-cries 
Went unavailing to the 








stoel- 
























a children—hiin ) 
Who lived and dled—they knew not why; 
‘These all, with sorrow-laden breath, 
Fasted to serve the feast of Death; 
These all, whose boncs are clasped by thee, 
Look up with pain-ploughed face at me. 

O Dlood-bought walls of Londonderry! 


Acolumn rises proud and high, 
Above the walls of Londonderry 




























Co died for Londonderry. 
ells the story Time has taught, 
That future fame is dearly bought: 
That he who after death Would lve, 
His carth-life to the World must gives 
‘That he whose memory from afar 








Would pierce death's darkness like a star, 
Must re: 


aloft, for human 1 
‘upe of glorious deed: 
nobleness rejuice 












up many 
is exclamationey 
‘This blood-built « 
But look! What fecbly comes this way, 
Along the walls of Londonderry? 
It is no ghost that bids me slay— 
It {sa wotnan, old and gray, 
From out the town of Londonderry 
Races frinze that form—the fect are bare, 
And snowflakes drift across her hairs 
The cheek 1s sewed with sorrow-seains 
The cve with Jun, chefire gleams, 
she erceps to me, with batting tread, 
And humbly begs a hit of bread! 
She tells, with crushed and patient face, 
The woe-tales oft conquered race. 
Oh, not alone on bristling wali, 
‘The shock and surge of sleges fall! 
Here mans ch unfed, 
Assure as did thy honored dead, 
Grim, heartless walls of Londonderry! 


How softly smiles the moon to-night 
jong the wells of Londonderry? 
War is not here ings we might 
But Hanger casts his murder 
Within the walls of Londonderey! 
Thouzh tranquil float the flag of prace, 
War's silent work will never cea: 
Where'cr a hearthstone fire ts lit, 
With roofs of home to shelter it, 
Wherever sweet domestic grace 
Has found a fair abiding-place, 
Phat castle heree Destruction storms, 
In all his varied, vengetul forms; 
And he who peaceful tizht has n 
For those who lean on him for ait 
As brizht as men more carth-renowned, 
In God's unerring eye fs crowned; 
‘Thou teachest this, Q Londonderry! 


- +o 
For the Companion, 


HIS SINCERITY PROVED. 


That a man is made better by becoming a Chris- 
tian ought to be so evident as to need no denial. 
But there are men who claim that religion is a fal- 
lacy, and who say that to profess Christianity is 
only a way of pretending to be better. Facts, 
however, often show that this disdainful judgment 
is not correct. 

There were two Vermont farmers, near neigh- 
hors, both of them skeptics,and rough, blasphem- 
ing men. One day by some means not of his own 
choosing, one of them heard from an earnest 
preacher a sermon that not only held his atten- 
tion, but impressed him greatly. He could not 
drive some portions of it from his thoughts. 
Finally he was led by it to accept Christ as his 
Master, and to acknowledge to his friends his new 
relation to Christianity 

Not long afterwards his neighbor saw him com- 
ing to meet him, with an eager face, as if he had 
an important errand. After waiting till he had 
spoken, he began to taunt him. 

“Been having yourself prayed for. Yes, I 
heard all about it. The idea of you going into 
that kind of foolishness! I thought you was one 
of the most sensible men in town. ‘You've proved 
it now, haven't you?” . 

“Neighbor,” said the changed farmer, “I want 
to speak to you. Stop talking a momentand bear 
me. T’ve lain awake two nights thinking about 
something that I must do before I can have peace 
of mind. 

“Six years ago four of your sheep came intomy 
flock. I marked them with my mark and kept 
them. They are with my flock now, and all the 
increase of them. You searched for them a long 
time. I said nothing, and you never knew where 
they went. Now, neighbor, it is for you to say how 
I shall settle with you for this wrong I have done. 
Tell ne what will satisfy you. Take sheep from 
my flock as many as you will; take money, if 
money will make your loss good, and say how 
much; or prosecute ine at law—anytheng, so that 
Tain made to pay for my crime, and may have it 

olliny conscience,” 


uft of Londonderry! 



































































































The farmer stared—as if some one was talking 
to him in an unknown tongue. 

“If you've got my sheep,” he said, “you're wel- 
come to them. I don’t want anything—if you’ll 
only go away from me. Something's got hold of 
you that I don’t understand—coming to me as 
you've done to tell me this. You may have the 
sheep, if you'll only go away.” 

“No, that won't do,” said the man whose heart 
and conscience had been touched. “I must pay 
for the sheep, and you must tell me how much.” 
He persisted until his neighbor was forced to name 
something like terms for the sake of inducing him 
to “go away” and let him alone. 

The farmer paid him his price, then laid down 
as much more on the top of it, and went away. 

But the memory of the transaction would not 
“go away” from his skeptical neighbor's mind, or 
cease to make his heart uneasy. “This man was 
none too good to appropriate a neighbor's sheep— 
neither am I, God knows. But he is too good to 
doitnow!” And so the “something he couldn't 
understand,” that had got hold of his friend, kept 
him thinking. 

Whether he ever became a religious man him- 
self, or not, we cannot tell, but he did become a 
church-going man, and showed that he was sensi- 
ble of his great mistake in asserting that all Chris- 
tians are hypocrites. 

Set = gp esis 
AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING. 

St. Starre was the name which some irreverent 
wit gave to the Fast Day of New England. St. 
Stuff he bestowed upon Thank: ng. When our 
fathers did fast, they did it with might. Little 
food was taken at breakfast, and none, in ortho- 
dox families, between that meal and sunset. But 
on Thanksgiving they illustrated Shakespeare’s 
words, “A surfeit is the father of much fast.” The 
Governor’s Proclamation, read from the pulpit, 
gave due notice to every housewite to set her 
larder in order. 

In every house there was hurry and bustle. 
The squeals of swine announced the commence- 
nent of the butchering-season. ‘The evening Jamp 
shone on the cutting-up and package of pork, the 
filling of sausages, and the trying of lard. Many 
hands inade light work, and joy and gladness 
showed that young men and inaidens, old men 
and matrons, were anticipating the harvest home 
which crowned the year’s toil. 

The apvroach of the day saw the long shelves 
filled with mince-pies, apple-pics, pumpkin-pies, 
custards and cranberry-tarts, and all protected 
with white linen nap! Hanging in the larder 
were turkeys, chickens, geese, and pork, all ready 
for the spit. 

On the day the homestead was filled with the 
happy faces of children, grandchildren, aunts, 
uncles and cousins. Even the oldest again be- 
came boys and gir! Family prayers took the 
precedence. All gathered in the well-kept parlor 
while trom “the big ha’-Bible” was read a page by 
“the priest-like father.” AN stood as he prayed 
that they might all form an unbroken family in 
heaven. 

Those who could be spared from domestic duties 
went to church and listened to the pastor’s annual 
deliverance on the politics and manners of the 
day. Custom only allowed him then to free his 
inind as to secular subjects. 

After church came the climax,—the Thanksziv- 
ing dinner. Its preparation exhausted the culina- 
ry resources of the women,—they were no mean 
cooks,—and made inroads on the bounty of the 
farm. The table was loaded. All were expected 
to honor the good cheer by surfeiting themselves. 
Even the children were allowed to pass the bounds 
of moderation, though good digestion did not al- 
ways wait on their appetite. 

Tf snow was on the ground, the dinner was often 
followed by a 5 -ride. In some places the 
youth expressed their hilarity by a barrel-bonfire. 
A lofty pole was erected ona high hill, and sur- 
rounded by a pyramid of barrels. A single barrel, 
thoroughly tarred, formed the apex. When set 
on fire, the pile blazed as a beacon light, remind- 
ing the people far and near that the Thanksgiving 
festivities were nenrly over. 

A FREAK OF DESPOTISM. 

Despotism is sometimes defended on the ground that 
it {6 a parental government, wherein the monarch is the 
father, and the subjects are his children. But history 
shows that the so-called father is likely to be a crucl 
despot, whose arbitrary rule begets a rebellious family. 
For in politics, as in physics, action and reaction ure 
equal. ‘This is a compensating world, especially as to 
politics, which having no soul and, therefore, no im- 
mortality, must receive its requital on this earth. The 
horrors of the French Revolution were the wild, re- 
vengeful protests of the people against the Bastile, and 
the imperious exactions by king and nobles. Russia 
during this century has been a hot-bed for the “forcing” 
of Nibiliem. The nature of the process is shown by 
the little freak of despotism narrated ia the following 
story: 

During the soirée given at the Winter Palace in St. 
Petersburg, in the reign of the Czar Nicholas, some 
forty yeurs ago, the conversation happened to turn upon 
luxuriant growths of hair, and a governor of a different 
province remarked that he had frequently noticed in the 
chief town of his government a venerable Jew whose 
countenance was adorned by a beard of extraordinary 
length and penny 

“Now I should like to see him!” ejaculated a lady, 
smiling winningly at the narrator. 

“Your highness’ least wishes are commands,” replied 
the governor. 

That very night a courier was despatched to the pro- 
vincial capital witha peremptory order that the Hebrew 
should be forwarded without delay. On receipt of this 
command the local authorities at once caused the Jew 
to be conveyed post-haste to St. Petersburg. 

His protestations of innocence were ignored. 

‘When, after travelling for more than a fortnight, he 
reached his destination, the police officials learning 
from his escort that he had been sent thither at the ex- 


Press orders of the governor, assumed that he must be 
a criminal of the deepest dye, 

Accordingly they thrust him into a dungeon, having 
first caused his hair to be clipped close and his beard 


shaved off, In conformity with prison regulations. By 















































| tion above alluded to had taken place, and the lady’s 
whim had been forgotten allke by herself and the gov- 
ernor. 

As, therefure, no questions were asked about the 
luckless Hebrew, he remained immured in his cell, and 
might have spent the remainder of his days there, had 
not his relatives, wealthy traders, bestirred themselves 
to obtain his release. 

When they succeeded in directing official attention to 
his case it came out, to the infinite amusement of the 
Russian court, that his beautiful beard, the motive of 
bis martyrdom, had long since ceased to exist, and with 
it the necessity for his further sojourn in St. Peteraburg. 

He was, therefore, «ct at liberty, grimly congratulated 
upon his “lucky escape,” and solemnly warned “never 
to do it again.” 

—_—_+o___ 


For the Companion, 
A LITTLE WITCH. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Two hundred years ago, they say, 
The witches held on this hich hill, 

Where now your honeyed gardens glow, 
A mighty revel at their will, 


Ah, what an hour! The red moon tipped 
Her horns athwart the tide, and sen 

Vague gleams that down the forest glades 
Like flaming phantoms came and went. 


And madly tossed the bouzhs to cateh 
‘The stars’ white fires in cager play, 

And all the wizard rout streamed up, 
Flared in the beam, and streamed away. 


Then folk, belated In the wood, 
Shivered to see, as pa ey whirled, 
The hurtling glance of balefa 
‘The yellow tress that wild winds curled. 
For these could blight the world in flower, 
Could shake strange sorrows out of fate, 
Could burn with frost, or burn with fire, 
And curdle heart's love intu hate. 


y were the witches of Witch Hill, 
i far and near, & haunting crew — 
Tthink, fn all the troop 
Was not su creat a witeh as you! 



































from the shore, 


You, who came hit 
rl e-gurdens till 


Wire a queen's 











Blow blossom-breath far out to sea, 
‘To your own gardens on the hill. 
You, who, with shadowy eyes wherein 
estar to splendor start: 


The evening: 
With tones that ripple like the brooks, 
Found the swift Way to all our bearts! 


You, who still wear a child's bright brow, 
Bat, for all things of sore and sad, 





Ont of an aching pity pour 
a Larges of love to inuke them glad. 
Yo 





rho shall help the world to flower. 
Strange sorrows heal, with stranzer skill, 
And bring new magic roun 

My little witch of old Wi 
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NOOSING SHARKS. 

‘The jeland of Aitutaki, one of the Hervey group, in 
the Dacitic, is surrounded by islets, underneath which 
ure submarine caverns, the homes of sharks. ‘The ua- 
tives claxsify them ax lagvon sharks, which are com- 
paratively tame, and ferocious sharks, which spare 
nothing they can keize. ‘The lagoon shark, about six 
feet long, is esteemed a delicacy, and the natives supply 
their feasts with the toothsome dish of a remarkable 
atyle of fishing: 


Arrived over the entrance to the shark cave, the fish- 
erinan leaves hix canoe to the care of his companions, 
and dives to the bottom, carrying with bim a slip-knot 
of xtrong cord. 

He expects to find two or three sharks at home, well 
eatistied aud drowsy after feeding in the lagoon, with 
their tails toward the entrance. cting the largest, 
the diver adroitly adjusts a ueoke over the tall, taking 

wosely. If he has another noose, he 
end shark 

The abark catcher now, with one bound on the white, 
sandy bottom, rises to the a1 ist hix 
friends in hauling up the fish, ‘The astonished sleepers 
beneath suddenly tind themselves ascending tail first to 
the surface. Once inside the canoe, a smart blow from 
an axe between the eyes or on the tail ends its career. 

But accidents sometimes happen to the bravest. One 
of the most auccessful shark-catchers at Aitutaki was 
Reubena, whose ancestors had excelled at this per- 
ilous sport. Long practice bad made him almost am. 
phibious, 

One Saturday morning he started off with two com- 
panione in a canoe across the placid lagoon to one of the 
more distant islets. Grasping in his left hand a noose 
provided for the occasion, be dove down to the entrance 
of @ large submarine cave. 

On entering it, Reubena found several sharks lazily 
resting themselves. In a trice a slip-knot was skilfully 
passed over the tail of the nearest shark without excit- 
ing its ire, The shark, at this critical juncture, moved 
so that there was not room enough for Reubena to get 
out. 

He now gently stroked the ride of the shark, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing it to move away, so ax to permit his 
exit, This operation is said to be very agreeable to the 
fish; but if though nervousness the shark be stroked 
the wrong w: its anger {a sure to ve excited, and the 
diver's life would be the certain forfeit. 

Reubenn was making his eacape, when, to his dismay, 
another large shark came back from fecding in the la- 
goon, and blocked up the entrance with his unwieldy 
body. To get out now was impossible, for even Reu- 
bena dared not stroke the Aeud of the monster. 

The captive fisherman waited, hoping the shark 
would go farther in so ag to leave the opening free. 
Unhappily the huge fish did not move. Reubena’s ago- 
ny became intense; seconds seemed to be hours. Was 
he doomed to perish in a shark cave? 

‘At last the shark passed on quictly into the interior, 
and Reubena was barely able to get out of the cave and 
rise to tho surface. Tlis associates in the canoe, who 
had become anxious for his safety, seized him by the 
hair and pulled him in, blood flowing from his cars, 
eyes and nostrils. 

——- +0 


HOW HE MEASURED TIME. 

Most persons enjoy a joke at the expense of the Iaw- 
yers, and therefore everybody, the profession included, 
who reads the following sketch, drawn by the New 
York Tribune, will smile, audibly or inaudibly. The 
lawyer fn the case was a well-known cx.judge—an iras- 
cible but good-hearted old gentleman. It was an ad- 
miralty case where the deposition of a sailor, who was 
soon to die, bad to be taken at his bed-side in Brooklyn. 


“How long,” the ex.judge snapped out as the firet 
question on cross-examination, ‘do you think it was 
after the vessel left the wharf before the collision oc- 
curred % 

The witnces was a sailor who wan something of a 
character, and not ao near death but that he appreci. 
ated the vital importance of “getting back on” a cross- 
examining lawyer. 

“Waal,” he drawled out, “’bout ten minutes, I s'd 

judge.” 

j “Ten minutes! Ten mimites!” exclaimed the law- 
yer, Jumping up. “Man, bow long do you think ten 
minutes to be?” 

“Jest "bout ten minutes,” was the unruffled reply. 

“How do you generally measure ten minutes?” per- 
sisted the lawyer. 

The old sailor turned slowly in bed and eyed his 
questioner. Then he turned back again and said in- 
differently, “Waal, sometimes wid a watch and some- 
times wid a clanck.” 

This made the lawyer a little angry. He jerked his 
watch from his pocket and said iu a querulous, high- 
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you when to begin, and you tell me when ten minutes 
are up.” 

The sailor slyly winked at the lawyer on the other 
side, and he took in the situation in’ an instant urd 
made no objection. The ex,judge stood with his buck 
to a mantel on which a little clock was quictly indicatioy 
the time to the sailor, who lay facin 

“Aye, aye,” the sailor said, and remained silent. 

After three minutes had paesed the ex-judge became 
impatient and exclaimed, ‘See here, are you going tw 
keep us here all day?” 

But the sailor made no answer. As five and six and 
seven minutes went by, the lawyer became almost wild 
in hiy assumed anger at the man for kecping them a 
long beyond the time. 

But not until the hand of the clock was on the exact 
notch of ten minutes did the sailor speak. Then be 
said carclessly,— 

“Gucas the time mus’ be ’bout up.” 

The judge put up his watch and sank back in tus 
chair. ‘* Well,” be said, “of all the men, dying or alive, 
that 1 ever saw, you can measure time the best.” 

It is said that the ex-judge does not even yet know 
what made the other lawyers double themselves over 
with laughter as they did at that last remark of his. 


—-— ~er- 
WESLEY AND THE “BEAU.” 

Englieh society has known three great fops, wh» 
gave to it rules as to how ft should dress and bebave, 
“Beau Nash,” who ruled for many years in Bath, » 
fashionable watering-place, was one of these leaders ot 
the ton. ‘Beau Brummel” and Count D'Orsay, an 
imported Frenchman, were the other two. Nash wes 
a professional gambler, diner-out, and fashionable man 
about town. A big, awkward person, with harsh, it 
regular features, a fop in dress, a wit in speech, and a 
despot in rule, he was known far and wide as the ‘‘King 
of Bath." Whea John Weeley appeared in Bath as a 
street-preacher, Nash undertook to drive bim from the 

town. Their encounter is thus reported : 














Nask, the great beau, confronted the great Evangelis 
The great, coarse, brawny, over-dressed, fashion 
exquinite stands in the presence of the little man with 
piercing eye and Grecian face, in gown and casseck, 
addressing a thousand people in the open air, who lit 
ten with intense interest tu the dialugue that enenes. 
‘By what authority do you appear here?” exclaimed 
sh. 















ority of Jesus Christand the Arcbbisbup 
replicd Mr. Wesley. 

> had ‘doubtless expected to meet an ignorant. 
brawling “gospeller,” but found bimeelf face to 
with a cultured clergyman of the National Establish. 
ment. 

“This ts contrary to act of Parliament. It is a cos. 
venticle,” said Nash. 

“The converticle forbidden by Parliament is a sedi 
tious meeting. Here is not a shadow of sedition, there. 
fore it 1s not contrary to that act,” returied the clergy 
man. 

Beaten off his first tack, Nasb could only ineolen 
reply, “I aay itis, and besides, your preaching irigl 
cus people out of their wits. 

“sir, did you ever hear me preach?” 

No." 

Tow then can you judge of that you never heard?” 
ir, by common report.” 

‘ommon report Is not enough to judge by. Give 
me leave to ark, sir, is not your name Nash?” 

“My nume is Nash.” 

“ir, Ldare not judge of you by common report.” 

‘This was a home thrust ata man who had been no. 
torious among atl classes in Bath for a whole generation 
as the prince of gamblers! 

He was a wecond time silenced. He rallied sufficiently 
xk, in atame way,— 
desire to Know why all these people are here? 

“To save our souls, Mr. Nasb,” shouts ap old tas, 
“while you take care of your precious body !" 

There were volumes of reproof and ridicule in ths 
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reply, and its source, and the discomfited pander tu t 
thin flesh retired crestfallen from a ficld where 
he had expected to win an easy victory. 
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A MARRIAGE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
“Holy matrimony” is, as the English Prayer-Book 
vs, ‘an honorable estate . . . not by any to be enter. 
prived, nor taken in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, or wsn- 
tonly, . . . but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, sober. 
ly und in the fear of God.” Yet strange as it may seas, 
not a few of the most outlandish and amusin ecdates 
are associated with this ‘honorable estate.” The fact 
suggests that the heroes or heroines of these aneedutes 
are apt to illustrate Congreve’s line : “Married in haste, 
we may repent at leisure.” One of these amusing stu: 
ries comes from North Carolina, and as told by the 
Reideville Timea, recalls the line about fear, in Col. 
lins’ “Ode to the Passions :” “back recviled, she knew 
not why.”” 


A couple from Virginia Ianded in Milton the other 
morning to be married by "Squire Lewis. They w 
hand-in-hand up Main Street and took a seat 
front step of the ’squire’s office, and the man 
a license. 

-As the ‘squire was preparing to make it out, the bur- 
om girl began to move away, and hesitated, and finally 
anid to the young man, in a balf whisper, 

“John,” said she, “I don’t believe I will—I never did 
feel so flustrated—lawd! I wonder what pappy's do: 
ing now. I feel right tremblesome. Less go back: 
come on, John.” 

ave you don't want the Hcense, then?” gaid the 
"squire. 

“Hold on thar, mister; yes we do,” said the man, and 
he moved closer up and set his chin to earnest work. 

Now, Sally,” said he, “don’t go on thater way; 
what ‘ud the folks aay? It’ud be awful hard on me. 
An’ there's the candy stew at Rob Brown's to-nighit. an" 
all that; an’ Sukey Jones would jest die a-grinnin’ over 
you afout it. She was mad as pizen yisterday wien 
she heard we was comin’.” 

“I don't mind her more'n the duet of my fect, but 1 
feel skittish-like, Joho; wish ‘er-mydie if 1 i 
sorry we come. J don’t want’er get married, Jolin. 

“Say, mister, fix on your papers,” eaid John. “Mar 
ryin’s nothin’; no more’n standin’ up in spellin’ class 
at Oldfield school.” 

“Well, stand up,” said the ‘squire. “I’m ready.” 

But as the ceremony was under way the girl jerked 
back, exclaiming, “I'll be John-dinged ef I do.” 

The squire suggested that the license had bven given, 
and they had gone most too far to back out no 
“That's so!” exid John. “Stand farst, Sally! Don't 
git all in’er quiver now,” gently taking her arm. 
“Com’er ‘long in place; it’s most over with;” and she 
sidled back. 

As the 'squire’said, “I now pronounce you man and 
wife 
“Lud amercy!” cried the bride; ‘an’ {s it done?” 
“You bet 'tis; easy as apellin’: and now we'll 
said the man, and they mounted the horse double and 
rode out of town. 

DANGEROUS LOG. 
The African traveller who is fond of bathing must be 
careful how he splashes about in the Jakes and etrez 
of that continent. If he seca what appears to be a fluat- 
ing log of wood, he better avoid it, for in that country 
“things are not what they seem.” The following inci- 
dent shows what apparent logs sometimes turn ont. 


An Englishman was exploring the shures of Lake 
Tanganyika, made famous by Livingstone. One day be 
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| Sous time nevepa} works had elapsed sluce the conversa. 
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pitched voice, “Oh, you {do, do your Well, I'll tell 


thought he would haye a bath in fts cool waters, Wad. 
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ing out some distance, he saw what he thought was a 
log floating a few yards from him. 

After a few minutes of bathing, he noticed that the 
apparent log had floated on r. Examining it more 
cheely, he made out the ugly snout, wrinkled skin and 
glittering eyes of w crocodile. A ‘strange fascination 
kept him motionless. Lt floated nearer and nearer. 
With an effort that required the violent exercise of will 
and body, he shouted,— 

“Mambo! mambo!—crocodile! crocodile!” and start- 
ed for the shore. 

His men, fortunately, were near at hand, and their 
leader's shout brought them to his aid. Seizing their 
runs, they rushed tuto the lake, yelling and firing. 
When they reached the Englishman, the crocodile was 
within a few fect of him. “Tho yelling natives and a 
shower of bullets caused him to turn and dive, leaving a 
trail of blood behind. Another minute and the careless 
bether: might never bave recounted the story of his 
travels. 





-—— —+e- 
For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Through centuries the golden links have run; 
Our fathers’ fathers, like thelr girls and boys, 
Ever blessed the mellow Indlan Summer sun 
‘That gave thls crown of all their houschoid Joys. 


It brought the dear and distant wanderer back , 
“1 the infant on the grandsire’s kee, 











drously it smoothed vexation’s 0 
New warmth rekindling for the time to be. 


On, rich the garness by our fathers stoi 
And glad ane deep thelr dear Thank 
Gay own but ceho round the 











iving glow; 


estize board 
The voices of a hundred years ago. 





For now as then, Thanksgiving goeth up, 
‘or cvery caviest impulse unto truth, 
For ble s Hugering in old age’s cup, 
And all the promise round the feet of'youth, 
GEORGE If, COOMER. 








ee ngriaey oe 
“WE ’UNS” AND “YOU "UNS." 

‘Tbe “boys in blue” who went South during the war 
were often amused by the queer phrases they heard 
from the “buys in gray.” Among these were “you 
uns” aud “we ’uns,” which the Northerners thought 
Southern proviucialism. ‘lhe Christian Index, of 
Georgia, denies this allegation and gives good reasons 
for ite denial. It says 


We have recently discovered (or think we have) that 
the uauye is coutiued entirely to the inhabitants of the 
Allegheny range, reaching from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama. ‘The mountain population, without regard to 
latitude, scems to be largely homogeneous, as if de- 
scendcd, chiefly at least, from a common stock. 

‘They huve mingled but little with the people of the 
lower country, and being thus isolated, have preserved 
some of the peculiarities brought from the mother- 
country, which elsewhere among us havo disappeared. 

We'uns is not a usage peculiar to the South, as has 
been supposed; it is peculiar (in this country) to the 
mountatns, Whether North or South. 

Nor isit an Americanism; it is common to this day 
in Scotland, aud it was doubtless imported thence to 
our mountatus by the hardy Scotch immigrants, whose 
descendants to this day bear the marks of their ances- 




















try. 

Nor is the usage a modern one. This very day, in 
ading T'yndale's New Testament, we found in Matt. 
9, the following: 

«And se that ye ons thinke not to saye in yourselces 
we hare Abruhim to oure futher.” 

‘This was printed in 1 more than three hundred 
and fifty years ago. So this form of expression bas the 
prestige of antiquity ; it was the language of our ances. 
tors, and had its origin in the genius of our people. 

‘The only difference between the mountaiocers and 
ourselves is, that they are of purer stock, and have kept 
the traditions of our fathers which we have foryottcn. 
Still, we must think that our language is improved by 
the disuse of this mode of speech, no less perhene than 
by the change of orthography. 


tO 


A HUNDRED-DOLLAR BILL. 

‘Milton says that “suspicion sleeps at wisdom's gate.” 
This romantic story, told by the Baltimore Gazette, 
suggests that not uafrequently it is expedient to let sus- 
picion continue her slumbers. A distinguished states- 
man forty years ago was on a visit to Baltimore, and 
gave toa colored girl while there what he supposed to 
be at the time a one-dollar bill. The next morning the 
girl went to a grocery story, and after making a few 
trifling purchases gave the bill in payment under the 
supposition that it was a dollar. 


The proprictor of the store, a highly-esteemed citizen 
of Baltimore, noticed that it was for ouc hundred dol- 
lar, and he supposed at once that the woman had stol- 
enit. Ascertaining the delusion she was under, he in- 
formed her of the true character of the note, and told 
her he would detalu it until the owner was found. 

The girl told how she had received it, persisted that 
it had not been stolen, and assented to the gentleman 
retaining it until the owner was found. 

He advertised the bill, and the statesman, in answer, 
called to sny that the girl’s story was true, and that as 
her honesty had been suspected, she should keep the 
bill. He then departed to the scene of his daily tri- 
umphe, and in the acquisition of a great fame, perhaps 
forgot the incident. 

The grocery merchant retained the note, expect- 
ing that the girl would return, but she never called for 
it, it is supposed being frightened and fearing being 
charged with its theft. 

He deposited it at luterest. 

Yeare rolled on and she married, bore children, and 
died, and a few years ago a son applied to the merchant 
for the note and the interest, which now amounted to a 
large sum of money. 

‘T'bia amount the custodians of the fund pald into one 
of our‘city courts, in order that the courts should de. 
cide whether or not the claimant was entitled to it. The 
court sustained the claim, and the money wis paid to 
the heir, and thus ended the true story of a hundred- 
dollar bill. 
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A NIGHT OF IT. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writitg from 

New York, describes how acity pastor, with a timid 
houschold, “made a night of it” not long since: 


His wife has burglary on the brain. The good man 
has had uo peace for months owing to a demend for a 
burglar-alarm. The coveted boon was at last obtained. 

The wife went into the country with the assurance 
that she would sleep o’ nights in peace when she came 
back. The first night after the good dame's departure 
‘was an eventful one. The alarm was set and the house- 
hold, that was left, went to bed. 

A policeman was the first intruder. He stood on the 
front steps and pulled the bell vigorously. ‘What's 
the matte: sald the sleepy pastor. “Well, your 
basement door is open; if you don’t want to be robbed, 
you had better come down and sbutit.” The vigilant 
housemaid had set the alarm, but had forgotten to close 
the door. 

‘The second disturbance was more serious. The dom- 
inje was roused a second time by a loud, hoarse voice 
in the hall. “Who's the: “What do you want?” 
‘The question repeated more intensely each time. The 
sleep! g minister aroused himself und started for the 

joor. 

‘The coast was clear. There was neither windows, 
farniture nor closet between the bed and the door. At 
once the way of the minister was stopped. He grabbed 
something and went down. There wasacrash, jingling 
of glass and a tursle. 

‘he servant had no doubt byt her master was baying 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


atime with a burglar. She raised the alarm and intro- 
duced the police. Pistol iu hand the room was entered. 

The tableau was interesting. A confused mininter- 
about half.awake, stood in the middle of the floor, won, 
dering how a window could be broken where there was 
none. His dress was scanty, such as men wear to their 
repose, and not whut they wear to a party. 

‘A piece of furniture, top-heavy, with a glass on top, 
lay on the floor. The fragile ornaments with which it 
was adorned were broken to flinters. The vigilant 
servant had seized the opportunity to put things to 
rights. 

he began by displacing the furniture, and thero the 
minster stood amid the wreck of matter and the crash 
of crockery. He laughed himeelf into convulsions and 
went to bed. His wife, who came home the next day, 
did not see anything funny in the matter at all. 











+ 
THE PSALMS IN SCOTTIS. 

‘The Scotch language {s picturesque and almple. Ite 
words are homely, but swect and strong, and there is a 
rhythm about the scntences which pleases « musical 
ear, These charucteristics may be eeen in the follow- 
ing extracts from “The Psalms frae Hebrew intil 
Bcottis 2” 


Pealm VIII. : 
O Lord, Laird o° us a’, how lordlic's thy name abowre 

2 the yirth; wha setten haist thy nameliheld abuno the 
eving, 

2. Frac bairnics’ mouthes an’ weanics fine, ye has et- 
ued might again a’ yer facs; that the wrang-doer baith 
an’ wha rights hicisel’, ye may whush them ane wi’ 
anither. 

3. Gin I leuk till thy lift, that fingirwark o’ thine; 
till the mune an’ the starn ye hac sct sae sikker: 

4. What's man, quo’ I, that ye bear him in min’; or 
ane 0’ yird’s bairns ye suld mak him niebor? 

From the thirty-seventh :— 

A wean I hac been, an’ an auld man am e’en; bot the 
rightous for-lied, or bis bairns scckin’ bread, I ne'er 





saw. 

From the forty-second :— 

As the hart for the wimplin watirs sighs, sac sighs 
for yersel my eaul, U God. Ac dreid howe till anitber 
sighs, at the rowte o’ yer watir-spates; yer breingers a’, 
an’ yer rowin fludes bae gaen owre me bremin. What- 
for are ye dowie, my saul? 
+> — —— 

DRAGGED BY A BEAR. 


AA bear in Utah howled with disappointment, because 
he lost his supper. It seems that a man named Bert 
Harris camped out in Logan Canon, Utah. 


About twelve o’cle ie nwoke and discovered that 
he aud his bedding were being dragged down the moun- 
tain-side by a huge grizzly bear. Harris was almost 
paralyzed by fwar, but manuged finally to wriggle out 
of the quilts, drSp to the ground, and crawl away among 
the rocks. 

‘The grizzly went some distance with the bedding, 
but finding that his expected prey had escaped, he wet 
up a dismal howl. Harris stayed shivering in the canon 
for the remainder of the night.— Utah Enterprise. 


———_+o—____ 


A Gascon is found eating the last slice of an euor- 
mous leg of mutton, 

“What! says bis friend, “do you 
with a leg of mutton at one sitting?” 

The Gascon (modestly)—Oh no; sometimes I leave 
the bone!” 








‘always get away 





ENCLOSE 


Your order for Holiday Goods in an en- 
velope directed as follows: ‘ 








PERRY MASON & CO. 
Youth's Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass, 


THE PREMIUM LIST 


We sent you contains a perfect BAZAR of 
over 1,000 useful articles from which to 
select. Order as soon as possible, and you will 
find that Christmas Shopping by Mail will 
save you 


TIME, PATIENCE 


WHY WE OFFER 


The Companion Sewing Machine to our subscribers at a 
Special Price. 


AND MONEY. 


1si, We believe it to be the best Sewing Ma-| 
chine for Family Service ever constructed. | 

2nd, We wish our subscribers to have an op-| 
portunity to own one of these most 8U- 
PERB MACHINES at aPECIAL PRICE, 
$25. The regular price is $45. 





THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN BILIOUS TROUBLES. 

I have used Horsford's Acid Phosphate, in billous 
troubles, and it did ail that was desired. I think it a 
valuable remedy. D. ScHavus, M.D. 

Muncie, Ind. (Com, 

a ge 
Organs and Pianos. 

A great opportunity is now afforded our readers to 
buy Pianos and Organs at extremely low prices. At- 
tention is called to the large advertisement of the Hon. 
Daniel ¥. Beatty, Mayor of Washington, New Jersey, 
which appears in this issue. An Organ or Plano is the 
most sultable Holiday Present, and we advise those who 
wish an instrument to order from Mr. Beatty. Read 
his advertisement carefully. (Com. 

eg 
“Female Complaints.” 

Dr. E. V. PrERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I was 
sick for six years, and could scarcely walk about the 
house. My breath was short and I suffered from pain 
in my breast and stomach all the time; also from palpl- 
tation and an internal fever, or burning sensation, and 
experienced frequent smothering or choking sensations. 
I also suffered from pain low down across my bowels 
and in my back, and was much reduced in flesh. I have 
used your “ Golden Medical Discovery ” and “ Favorite 
Prescription,” and feel that I am'well. 

Very respectfully, 
DELILAH B. MCMILLAN, Arlington, Ga. 
foe ge ss 
Cone’s Asthma Conqueror. 

From the earliest time in medical history to the pre- 
seut day Asthma bas been regarded as incurable. It has 
remained an unsolved mystery to students and a per- 
plexity to skilful practitioners, Medical science failed 
in Jts efforts to heal one of the most distressing human 
ailments, This prolonged failure must be ascribed to 
the treatment of Asthma as a lucal disease, for which 
inhalants and local medication were principally employ- 
ed. Buccess could not follow such treatment, for its 
foundation rested on error. The CONR ASTHMA CON- 
QUERoE 1s a constitutivnal remedy, which secks the 
causes of the disease in the circulatory and nervous 
systems, and accomplishes thelr extermination, The 
value of this discovery is apparent in the success that 
in all climates and under widely different conditions 
attends this remedy. It will work permanent cure in 
cases that have resisted all other treatments. There is 
no prolonged waiting for its effects. It is immediate in 
action, and will epcedily control the severest paroxysms. 
Resumption of the ordinary habits of life usually follows 
in a few days after begluuing its use. Send for Treatise, 
according to address in the advertisement. [Com, 





Com.) 








reenwich Academy, a first-class boarding school 
for both sexes, Catalogue frec. Term opens Nov. 29. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Prin,, E. Greenwich, R. 1. 


» L. CADY'S Board! School for You 
TiS ales, Nica Hand Institute Haven. Ct. Elev: 
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year. Superior facilities. Send for circular. 
“TAILA,” “GENEVIEVE,” and “THE 
FAIRY GROTTO," by Stratton, are the most 


po} 
lar Operetias for exhibitions of Schvols and slodng 
Classes yet published. Spechuen cupy sent on recep 
of 40 cents by G. W. STRATTON & Cu., No. 21 HAN- 
OVER STREET, Boston, MAss. Sketch and Programme 
sent free on applicatio’ 


THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND 


Containing nearly 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
suitable for writing in Autograph Albums. Something 
Hint everybody wants, ‘4 pau: paper covers, ‘1d cents; 
3) enti, « Stanips taken. 
oddress JH; Opiivie & Co..2 Rose Sireet, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
HITCHCOCK’S COLLECTION 
Or OLD AND NEW SONGS. 


250 large octavo, arranged for voice and piano. 
Mailed for bocents 





‘and sold by book-sellers, music-deal- 
ers, and periodical stores generally. Liberal terms to 
ihe tenn HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC STORE, 

Sun Building, No. 168 Nassau Strect, N. ¥. 

MASON BEST In the WORLD 
winners of highest distinction at EVERY 
AND = GREAT WORLD'S Fatn for FOURTEEN 
YEARS. A NEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
HAMLIN ALOGUE, 38 pp. 4to, is rendy this month, 
and will be sent free to any address, an- 
nowucing IMPORTANT —IMPROVE- 
ANS MENTS, and MANY NEW STYLES; 
over 10inall. Prices, $22. $30, $51, $66, $81 

to $500 and up: also for easy payments. 3 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, 
ISTON; eM itn Street NEW YORK; 149 Wabash, 

‘Avenue, CHICAGO. 
GOOD MUSIC. 

40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home. and will send 40 
Pieces, including the voeal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLIVETTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
TAYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with 
Polkas. Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, efc.. and all for 20 cts. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Postage stamps taken. 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches. Liberal terms to active 








NEW MUSIC Ps2.021C. 


Of the latest and most popular pleces, one-third of which 
before published. All 
aoe eee tinted paper aud enclosed im a hand. 


somecover. This splendid album of music will be sent 
ieeszeiicas SEVEN 3-C 


sheet form would cost at retail ist sent on appli- 


s twocent stamp. Address 
ening «Co P.O. Box 1306, 


ENT STAMPS 
Old So' b= 








STYLE 4, 
Which we offer for $25, has an 
Ornamented Stand, 
Black Walnut Table, 
Walnut Cabinet Cover, ; 
Two Drawers at the side, 
Drop Leaf and Casters. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


To know more about the Companion Sewing Mackine, 
on application, we will send you free the Instruction 
Book which goes with it, alsoan 


ENGRAVING, 


Just one-half full size, showing the working parts 
of the Machine. 


ON RECEIPT OF $25 


We will send you one Style 4 Companion Sewing Machine 
freight charges pald by Us, to any place east of Omaha. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


‘Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen 
pressly for road use, “Coluni- 
bias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority i 
beauty, structure and finish, i 
acknowledged by all. Send 
stamp for 24 page catal 
price lists and full inf 



















THE POPE M’E’G CO., 
597 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass, V1 


443 
ALBERTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


The finest Steel-plate Reproductions 
Yet Published. 

A catalogue containing two hundred and fitty subjects, 
comprising the best works of modern and ancient art, 
will be mailed free to any address. These engravings 
are uniform {n size and price. Will be seng postage pald 
to any address on receipt of 


PRICE--SI EACH. 


Size 22 by 28 Inches. 





—ALso— 


Albertype Reproductions of Doringy 
Engravings of 


RAPHAEL'S SEVEN CARTOONS. 
Plate Size 18x22 Ins. 


810 PER SET. 
FOR SALE by all PIOTURE DEALERS, 


OR MAILED BY US ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


FORBES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


181 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
BOSTON. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


BY MAIL. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers 
we are ableto make the fullowing offers. 

Out of town customers have never before had an 
oR rtunity to obtain these beaultful souvenirs at any 


lke these prices. 
For 25 CENTS (in stamps), 

5 Marcus Ward & Co's finest English Cards. 

3 Prang’s American Cards. 


1 John A. Lowell's Steel-plate Souvenir. 


For 50 CENTS (in stamps), 
11 Marcus Ward & Co.’ 4 Prang's 
and 2 Lowell’ 
The above houses and their cards are known the world 
over,and we assure our friends that we have the facilities 
and will furnish them a very choice selection at the abuve 


prices. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward's, Prang's and other beauti- 
ful Cards no two alike, #1.00; Better 
Assortment, 82.00; Handsome, 
no two alike, $3.00, 


Every Card warranted new and fresh. 
Fine lot Fringed Cards 10 and 15 cts. each. 


(Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful cards cannot 
be cultivated too early.) 

Our experience last year with a similar offer encour- 

es us to earnestly recommend Sunday School 

‘eachers and Superintendents, to take advant- 
age of this opportunity, Cards will be carefully selected 
for special grades and ages of scholars. Samples sent 
when requested. 

As our business may not be known to a large propor- 
tion ef the COMPANION reuters, we may say that 
PERRY MASON & Co., the publishe 


to m. 
H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 
‘Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Conslating of Violin, Box, Bow 
‘cacher, Rent to any pare 
ited State: tos 






allow us to refer 


Outfits 

22. cach. Send Stam! 
oe Re 8? Spars Cala fue of Vio~ 
ins, Guitars, Banjos. Corneta, Flutes, Strings all kinds, Harmop- 
i m Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. Sowest Prices. 
Mail a Bpeclalty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mass. 


A QUINTETTE OF 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Ditson & Co. have ready for the Fall Trade, and for 
the use of Music Teachers, Choirs and Singing Classes, 
the following books, of unapproachable ercellence in their 
special departments. 

Emer- 
core | HERALD OF PRAISE! «s:. 
‘The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882, 
Send $1. for Specimen Copy. 


zmerson’s | IDEAL! sets. rue uew 


and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 7b cts. for Specimen Copy. 


Emerson's |SONG BELLS | (cis. 110 


new, genial and beautiful collection of School 
8 
Seud 00 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


ronney&| BEACON LIGHT | somman'e 


(% cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
sweetest melody, For Sunday ools. 
Send 20 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


Yours [LIGHT AND LIFE 


tosh’s 
(85. cts.) A large well filled, admirably selected 

and composed.and every way desirable collection 

of Sanday School and Gospel Meeting 
‘usic. 

Send 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 








McIn- 
tosh’s 





Containing 18 pages of new 
@ Music. 12 Pages Spicy Reading 
Matter. Musical News. Elegant 
Lithograph of celebrated artist. Sent free on receipt 
of 8ct, stamp for postage. Every Subscriber an Agent. 
Elegant Illustrated premium list free. Most liberal 
offer ever made. Don’t wait, send now. 
FOL I Q Mailed to any address a whole year 
w for $1.60 with beautiful premium 
worth $1.6. Every number contains from two to three 
dollars’ worth of music. 


THE SHINING STRAND. 2. “S.scay 


Schools, only 15 cents single copy, $10 per 100 copies, 
Sunday Schools ordering 75 coples and paying $7.50 for 
same will receive 25 copies extra asapresent. Send 15 
cents for Specimen Copy. For any Music or Music 








Books published send to 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
516 Washington St, 188, 190 State St, 























For the Companion. 


THINKING IT OVER. 


Mamma aays I must sit down— 
(I want to go out and play) 
And “count up the blessings of the year,” 
For to-morrow is Thankegiving Day. 
Now what is a blessing, I ask? 
Would any one eay it is school, 
And having to study as hard as T can, 
And always Hving by rule? 


Is it a blessing to eat ontmeal, 
-And go to bed carly at night, 

When they have waffics and raisin-cake, 
And a parlor blazing with light? 


Perhaps it’s a blessing to go 
On errands all about, 

When I am crazy to read, and sce 
How a lovely story contes out. 


And oh, you may be sure 
The blessing just begins, . 

When you have to throw down bat and ball, 
‘To amuee a pair of twins. 


Ho, hum! There's another 
aide, 
There's many a bother at 
school, 
And a fellow often gets 
mighty tired; 
But one wouldn't bea fool ;_ |) 


-ind go encaking through the 
world, 
A servant or a shirk ; 
It’s well worth while deny- 
ing one's self, - 
‘To be fit for manly work. 


And a boy that means to 
learn, 
Must first learn to obey; 
He doesn’t get far in a world 
like this 
By taking his own way. 


‘The famous boating-crews, 
‘That strive for the highest 
place, 
Don’t think of their stom- 
achs, or what they Iike— 
‘They mean to win the race. 


And it isn’t 60 easy to win, 
If one does one's best to 
train; 
It is neck and neck, and if 
one fails, 
It is up and at it again. 


‘The very things we like best 

May be stumbling-blocks 
In the way ; 

No boy has had more bless. 
ings than I 

‘To be glad for on Thanke- 
giving Day. 

Mns. M. F. Burts. 





——-—+10+ 
For the Companion. 
BEHIND THE BIG CHIMNEY. 

It was Thanksgiving forenoon, and can it be? 
Yes, it was thirty years ago! Lou Hempstead 
and I had visited the pantry to sce the pics which 
had been baked the day before in the big stone 
oven. 

“There's mince, apple, and pumpkin !" said Lou, 
in a voice full of relish. 

“And two little turnovers!" I exclaimed, quite 
sure in my own mind who would eat them. 

Then we came back in time to watch grand- 
mother as she turned the turkey before the fire. 
The fireplace was built of great stones, and was so 
deep and broad that many a tine I had sat in one 
corner of it on a little stool, watching the logs 
burn and crumble into coals. Butthis day the fire 
was too big and hot, and the long cranc held three 
or four iron pots, all bubbling and stcaming, 
ready to cook the vegetables for dinner. There 
was a large tin “baker” before the fire, and in that 
lay the turkey in a pan, slowly browning, and 
smelling so good, we little girls thought. 

Father and mother had gone to meeting to hear 
the Thanksgiving sermon, and Aunt Ann was 
busy setting the table in the “keeping-room.” 
Lou and I stood by the fire till our cheeks grew 
too red and hot to bear it any longer, and then we 
ran off to play. There was a tall chest of drawers 
in the keeping-room, and in it was one little 
square drawer which had lost its brass handle. 
This bad a fascination for us because it was hard 
to open, and because it held odds and ends. After 
several trials we got it open, and rnmmaged among 
the buttons and spools and things, till we came 
across a wooden ball, carved with a jack-knife, 
and inside it a second ball partly done. 

“Oh, how pretty!" I cried. ‘May I have it, 
Aunt Ann?” 

She looked at the ball and shook her head. 

“Put it back, Maidie,” she said. ‘Your grand- 
ma thinks all the world of that, Giles began it 

before he went to sea,” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





I could remember my Uncle Giles, a tall, strong 
| boy of seventeen when he went to sea. That was 
‘more than two years before, and they had not 
'heard from him for a year. I knew grandmother 
felt anxious about him, and that tears came into 
her eyes when he was mentioned, but I was a 
thoughtless child, and had not taken it to heart 
myeclf. 

“When he comes home he can make another,” I 
said. 

“I'd put it right back, Maidie,” said Aunt Ann, 
as she turned away to get out the best spoons. 

But I thought I would play with it a little while 
first, and I kept it in my hand when we shut the 
drawer. 

Then Lou and I went up garret to find the kit- 
tens. There they were, little heaps of fur, asleep 
in the dusty sunshine. We roused them up for a 
frolic, and made them beg and hold out their 
paws. Then we wanted something they could roll 
about, and I put the little carved wooden ball 
down on the tloor, only meaning to leave it there 
a minute till Lon got a spool out of her pocket. 

But the kittens were so full of play, they sprang 
at it as quick as « flash, and rolled it along the 
floor towards the board partition. I ran after 
them, and caught them both, but I could not find 
the ball. 

“It’s gone throngh that hole in the boards,” said 
Lou, when we had searched behind boxes and bar- 
rels in vain. 





“Let's go around and ect it,” I replied. 

The board partition separated the cast garret 
from the great dark space which was nearly all oc- 
cupied by the chimney, built of huge rough stones, 
whose foundation rested on the solid earth, far be- 
low, but whicb, though lessening in size towards 
the top, was still so large there by the gurret stairs 
that it seemed like a stone tower. On cither side, 
between the chimney and the garrct partitions, 
was a dark, narrow, cavernous space, where the 
projecting stones made a foothold, and where 
broken chairs had been stowed away, making a 
sort ofharricade. The darkness was almost black- 
ness as we looked in from the top of the stairs. 

“Your Aunt Ann will scold if you lose that 
ball,” said Lou Hempstead. 

“You don't know. She isn’t your aunt; you're 
only third cousin!" I replied, on the defensive, 
but secretly uneasy. 

I peered into the dark opening until my eyes 
became uscd to the gloom, and I could sce, 
past the broken chairs, two or three pieces of 
board resting on the stones, and at the very far- 
thest part almost was something that might be 
the ball. 

“T sec it! I'm going in after it!” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t you do it! You'll get killed!” said Lou. 

But I pushed in by the chairs and reached tho 
first board safely. There I stood, leaning against 
the chimney, till I could sec better, and then I 
peered along on tle next board. Yes, that surely 
was the wooden carved ballalmost at the end, half 
undcra cobweb. I took a step ortwo farther, and 
set my foot on the second board. Then I looked on 
and down into what seemed an abyss of blackness, 
but far helow was a little gleam of light. For an 
imstant I stood wondering what it could be, and 
then I took another step, reaching my hand to 
grasp the ball. 

The board tilted under my fout. I felt myself 
slipping into the horror of darkness! I heard Lou 
scream, and I clutched despairingly at the rough 
stones beside me, In that way I steadied myself, 





enough to step cautiously backward and recover 
my footing on the first plank. It was sucha re- 
lief when I felt Lou Hempstead catch hold of my 
dress behind. 

“T'll hold on and pull, Maidie!” she said, in a 
terror-stricken voicc; but by that time it was easy 
work to crawl past the chairs back to the stair-top 
again. 

“But the ball is lost forever now!” I said, rue- 
fully, for even as I slipped, I had heard it bound 
off among the stones. 

“Never mind,” said Lou, comfortingly. 

“But I do mind,” I replied, “for I shall have to 
tell grandmother, and that will make her think 
about Uncle Giles, and she'll cry. Anyway, 
though, I won't tell her till after dinner,” I added. 

Lou smoothed my dress and hair, and then we 
went down stairs. Nobody had missed us, and 
Aunt Ann was just setting the chairs around the 
table. 

“Dinner’s about ready to take up, girls,” she 
said, “and, Maidie, there’s your father and mother 
coming now.” 

The chicken-pic, the biscuits and butter and 
jelly, were already on the table, and we ran to the 
kitchen to sec Aunt Ann take up the turkey and 
grandmother dish the vegetables. 

“The turnips are mashed and the onions are 
seasoned,” said grandmother. ‘I'm just going to 


what's this ?" ! 








“I don’t know,” said Aunt Ann; “‘it isn’t a po- 
tato!" 

We pressed closer. 

“Oh! oh! it's the wooden ball!” I cried. ‘It’s 
the wooden ball! I lost it down behind the chim- 
ney, and it fell into the potato-pot!"” 

I looked up and there was a little open space 
wherethe chimney stones above projected unevenly 
against the boards of the kitchen wall. And that 
was where the light had crept through. Grand- 
mother said afterwards that she left the lid off the 
potatoes justa moment while she went tothedress- 
er togcet some salt to throw in, so they would boil 
white. Andthat must have been just as the ball fell. 

But at the time of the discovery, all she said 
was, ‘Giles’ ball! Poor boy! where is he now ?” 
in a trembling voice. 

I was sure she was going to cry, and I felt so 
bad I ran out past mother, who was taking her 
bonnet off, through the door and down to the 
gate. And I leaned against it and cried myself, 
for what with the terror and excitement and re- 
action of the whole thing, I was all unnerved. I 
did not hear a quick step that came up the road, 
nor sce the tall young man in bluc who approached 
me, till I felt his hand on my shoulder, and looked 
up to mect his bright eyes shining down upon my 
tearful ones. 

“Aren't you my little niece ?” he asked, gaily. 

“O Uncle Giles! I Anew you wasn't drowned !” 
T exclaimed; and then he lifted me on his shoul- 
der and took me to the house in triumph. 

Then my dear, precious grandmother had no 
need to shed any more tears, except for pure hap- 
piness, and the day was a day of thankegiving in- 
deed. Marr L. Boies Brancu. 


Se 





Tea Twe Hunprep Years Aco.—The Lon- 
don Gazette of December 16, 1680, has the follow- 
ing: “These are to give notice te persons of quali- 
ty that a small parcel of most excellent tea ls by 
accident fallen into the hands of a private person 
to be sold; but, that none may be disappointed, 
tho lowest price is thirty shillings « pound, and 





and then PT shut qy eyes till [ got confidence 


not any ta bo sold under a pound weight, for, 





which they aro desired to bring a cunvenient box. 
Inquire at Mr. Thomas Eagle's, at the Kings 
Head, in St. James’ Market.” 
——~or_ 

For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Hurrah! the house begins to amell 
Of everything that's nice,— 
Of puddings boiled, and puddings baked, 
Of fruit and powdered spice. 
a\ merry clatter ia kept up 
With chopping-knife and tray ; 
And everybody, great and amall, 
Helps for Thankeyiving Day! 
By mother's magic, pumpkins change 
To aweet and luscious pics; 
While cranberry tarts at her command 
From nowhere seem to rise. 
From out the oven comes a whiff, 
So warm and fragrant tuo,— 
It may be our mince turnovere— 
Ob dear, I wish I knew! Me M. 


+ er 








For the Companion. 
THE ROOSTER’S MISTAKE. 
“It’s morning!” said the red rooster. “Cock-a- 
doodle-loo 
“Be still, you silly fellow! We haven't been 
three hours on the roost!" said the sober old gray 





take up the potatoes. For mercy’s sake, Ann! | hen; and she scratched her head with her left claw, 


and then tucked it back under her wing. 

- The red rooster edged 
along tothe end of the 
Toost nearest the open 
window. In getting there 
he had to push off two 
white pullets,— devoted 
and admiring — tricnd: 
though they were,—but 
he didn’t care for that. 
The red rooster never 
eared what happened to 
other people, if he only 
had what he wanted. 
They fell down with a 
thud, and crawled away 
with a series of short, 
scared cackles, and man- 
aged to get upon the edge 
of a nail-keg to rest for 
the remainder of the 
night. The red rooster 
looked out at the win- 
dow. There was, cer- 
tainly, a bright light in 
the east. It was growing 
brighter, too. 

“T don’t care whit old 
Grayback says. It’s 
morning!” and “Cock-a- 
Coodle-lo-o-0-0 !" sound- 
ed shriller and louder 
than ever through the 
hen-honse, the barn-vard 
and in at the back win- 
dow, where Malvina, the 


ed her. She had been 
asleep only half an hour. 

“Morning? I don't be- 
lieve it,” said she. “It's 
only the moon, and that 
elamorsome young red 
rooster. I'll sce that he 
gocs into the Thanksgiving pot. He'll be quict 
quiet enough before long, } warrant him!” 

“Such a dull, senseless, slecpy crew I never 
saw!” croaked the red rooster, stretching one leg 
out behind him. ‘They'd all slcep till high noon, 
if I didn’t keep one eye always open.” 

“You might do better to shut both eyes yourself 
occasionally,” muttered a plump black biddy. 
“Look there! I s'pose now you'll acknowledge 
that morning hasn't come, and you've waked us 
ail for nothing.” 

The moon, big and round and red, was fairly 
up now, sailing over the trees, in full view from 
the hen-house window. 

“It’s a fine sight, anyhow. Quite worth any- 
body's while to be wakened up to look at it. I 
despise these low-bred fowls with no—no—no— 
what #s that grand, big word I’ve heard so often ? 
—no appreciation !—that's it! But here he nod- 
ded; his head involuntarily went down towards 
his wing, and in spite of his “appreciation” he was 
asleep. 

A weasel came creeping about the place trying 
to find something to eat for her supper. She crept 
along on a beam to the edge of the window. She 
watched the red rooster keenly with her sharp 
eyes. She gave a quick leap and caught him 
round the wing, close to his body. 

He waked instantly, and flew, screeching and 
flapping wildly, out of the window and into the 
front yard, without much of an idea where he was 
going, except to get away from this terrible, blood- 
thirsty creature that had fastencd itself to him. 

But the weasel was wiry and lithe, and her teeth 
were in his flesh, and she was drinking his blood. 

“The red rooster is gone off on some tangent or 
other! What a restless foot he is!” remarked the 
gray hen to the black, as he took his noisy flight. 
But none of them knew what was the matter, till 
they found him, as they were taking their early 
stroll through the yard and garden, dead among 
the frast-bitten dahlias and asters of the flower- 
Ved, ve dey ALLIson, 


cook, slept. It awaken= 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
THANKSGIVING PREPARATION. 
Scriptural, 


1 (syllable). A ayllable of an antiquated word for be- 
stows. : 

2. Firat of the name of the man through whom Bt. 
Paul appealed unto Cesar. 

3. Final of that part of a certain place which is gar- 
nisbed with all manner of precious stoncs. 

4. Firat of the name of a man who played a psaltery 
at the removal of the ark of God from’ the house of 
Obed-cdom to Jerusalem. 

5. First of a sacred gem. 

6A pronoun of the third person, plural number, 
used of both persons and things. 

7. Firet in the name of a man for whose coming St. 
Paul was glad. 

8. Firat of a word for any person without exception. 

9, 10. Is represented by a character that affects the 
value of figures according to the point whercit is placed. 

11. First in the name of a man who founded and 
named a mighty race. 

12, 13. Provided. 

The whole is one clause of an old-time Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. BL. EB. 


5. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


ei) Sn Re oe 
eres he gis 
oh hee 
eee wee 
a er 
ce me 
er facie ne. ey a 
Acrore. 


1. To release from slavery. 

2. Indurated. 

3. A plant mentioned in tho Bible. 

4. Vessels, cach holding cight ur nino gallons. 
5. Painted representation. 

6. A race of kings of the same family. 

7. Ttecharges of cannon. 


Diagonale. 


Left to right : Busy places at Thankegiving time. 


Right to left: Bome things that may be obtained 
there. DYkE CLEMENTS. 





2. 


A THANKSGIVING 


3. 


ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
* 


” 
o 
a 
DSeeeeeSeeeearane 


mI 
HR aD EOD HO ew OED 


Fee eee eee eee 
eRe eet coe reo ee ee 


im 
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Cross Lines. 


Change the word of the definition given in the first 
ne into the second, to gain the answer. 


1. That which. 1. To melt. 
2. To melt. 2. ‘That which. 

3. To gather. 3. A fruit. 

4. Fruits. 4. To bewilder. 

6 Akind of cabbage. 5. A body of water. 
6. Prosecuted. 6. Employed. 

7. To bluster. 7. To clutch. 

8. To cut. 8, Fasteners. 

9. An ornamental vessel. 9. To put by. 

10. ‘To injure. ‘A male name. 


11. Atone time. 
12. A wise man. 
13. A missive. A note. 

14. Fastenings. 14. Position. 

15. ‘To a greater degree. 15. A city in Italy. 
16. Not wild. 16. A companion. 


Zigeage. 1to 16name a joyful season of the year. 
Crnit DEANE. 


. Found on pine trees. 
Periods. 





4. 
RIMLESS WHEEL. 


‘The centre space is to be filled with a certain letter 
which forms the last letter of the other words. Com. 


mcence at the top, proceed to the right, and read in that 
manner around the wheel. 


1. An animal. 2. To destroy. 

3. A relative. 4. A kind of cake. 
5. To leave, 6. Part of the body. 
7. Only one. 8. The Intest. 


‘The perimeter will give what we whould all be, at all 


Find three turkeys in this pleture. 


PICTURE PUZZLE. 


i 


il 
Hi 


fh 


6. 
4 THANKSGIVING PUDDING DIS. 
A funny old woman who lived by herself, 
Her Thankegiving dinner served up on a shelf. 
But the funniest thing was the pudding she made, 
Or rather the dish where the pudding was laid. 
Oh, never before was'such oven dish known! 
‘Tin, earthen, it was not, or iron or stone. 
A deep, rounded saucer for shape and for size, 
Holding two tablespoonfuls, "twas like to the eyes, 
'Twas an old-fusbloned thing that kept duty and pace 
Tens of years with the hands and the works of its 
place; 

But now in old age with the rubbish it fell 
Into allence that struck not a note of a knell. 
A poct has named it, as though it had rung; 
But ’tis plain that this article ne’er had a tongue. 

Yet it noted—he said so—to souls sweet or cross 
What we never take note of except from its loss. 

Liz. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. BuurFrF 
Ratio 
Usi NG BRUMAIRE. 
Mini M 
ALLOO FOG MONTH. 
Inmuawn 
RiveTt 
EartH : 


2. No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any mémber; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birde— 
November! 


Key Words: Whiff, bobbin, sun, rove, rant, yolun- 
teer, chin, noisome, shawl, honest, noosc, hose, banner, 
shameless, fondle, needle, necessary, ennoble, effort, 
formula, bloom, ermine, fortunate. 


3. 


Bpt SrA arar>an 
POs te et tc 
Ctmoukupenah 
Conic muy aqua 
sMvanoxgn nod 


St. CEcILIA, PATRONESS OF Music. 


oaqgERO 
UTRIVA 





eeasone, and Particulqrly 80 at Thankagiving. 
FRANK SNELLING. 
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The People’s World-wide Verdict. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE hus been sold in every elvilize 
ed country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
thay it 1s the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in theworld. 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best. [Com. 


BARLOW, Era sn 
INDIGO BLUE | ?-*:33 RENCE: Proprietors 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free'upon application by'mail. Pleces 
for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & Co., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


LINEN GLACE!! 


——— 
(Papnounced Glassay) ‘The “ne plus ultra” Starch 
Polish.” So recognized y, the leading Laundries, Hotels, 
and best “Housckeepers in the land. It prevents all 
Sticking, Blisteriug or Breaking, Ask your grocer for Ite 


Office 86 Washington Street, Boston. 
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2 So os 
‘THE time was when little boys were dressed elther in 


girls’ frocks or miniature men’s sults without form or 
comeliness. Some old-fashioned folks keep up this prac- 


lee without considering the boy’s feelings. If you do 
ve in the country, It's no reason why your boys ‘should 





yy Y 
not wear stylish and becuming clothes, especially when 
iU’s so easy to write to us for samples and directions for 
ordering, and the clothes are so cheap. Mention the 


’ ~~ | boy's and your preference as to color. We eut no 
NEEDLES. 120 English Needles, | tong aus for buye smaller thee age 9 years, while our 






knee pants suits are run up to elze 11 years. | Kilt sults 


Assorted sizes, Large Eyes, | for chtidren under 6 years. Men's clothing too. 





to thread, Silver Steel, will not bend, eyes drilled 
and burnished; will not cut the thread. “Sample pecke cs 
50c. You can make moiey with 
yess of og poe iefree. AGENTS WANTE! 
Ne jan fovel fan ui 
ow Ene Portland St) Bostan Masse 







‘any Fabric. Designs in 
Grewels, Embrofdery 
- Braiding and Initial 
! Letters, 
Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


302 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Supplicd wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and 98 
Grand Btreet, New York. 

Retail by the leading 
Zephyr 1 Store 


PIMPLES. “MEDICATED CREAM 1s a scientific, 
y and the ONLY KNowN harmless, pleas- 
ant and absolutely SURE and infallible 
BLACK READS, cure. It Femoves clean und completely 
one for good in a few days only. 
FLESH feavk skin clear, smoot th and, snpvent 
ished always, or money refunded. Maile 
WORMSB. in piain wrapper for 30 cents in stamps, 
or two for 50 cents, by Geo. N. Stoddard, Dru; 
1226 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. C! 
gives 200 testimonials of quick cures. 
tar Exactly as represented, and tie doctor reliable, 









Medina’s 








Lisbon 
Water 


Wave. 


AHEAD OF ALL, 


as daily testimonials from hundreds of Ladies through- 
out the country will prove. This famous wave is far the 
cheapest in the end, as it never geta ont of curl. Rvery 
one warranted, Ladies should Peware of the many imita- 
tions of our Lisson Wave. We are Sole Manufac- 
turers, Prices $6, $6, $8, $10, $12, and upwards. 
! SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICES, 


BEST FRENCH LONG HAIR SWITCHES. 


23 inches long, 24% ounces for 83.00 
6 “ 3 “ “ 







2 § 84.00 
230 “ By « “ 5.00 
3 8 «© 4" 8 “ 87.00 


These goods are one-third less than can be bought of 
any house in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular, 
JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington, cor. Summer, Boston, Mass. 


Imported Silk Handkerchiefs. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 



















‘We have just re- 
ceived one thousand 


walsh our patrons, 
The centres of these 
beentiful handker- 
chiefs are composed 
ef marrow strips, 
around which gre 
Wide borders bro 
cated in barmenis- 
ng colors. We hare 
selected the pretti- 
fest and most fasb- 
fonable shades of 
color, and now that 
ilk bandkerchiefs 
are po fashionable, - 


ladies and misses will find thisen opportunity seldom offered ts { 
secure usefal and beautifal goods at unusually low prices. Ladies 










Techerché for young gentlemen. They make very appropriate 
Christmas or birthday presents, auj almost’ any one would 
‘ale them (Judging from thelr appearance) at from 50 cents to 
45 cents each, Price only 24 cents, oreight3-cent stamps. 3 


be 


and an Illustrated Book of 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 





et 
Manufactured by the most skillful artiaa 
England. Svery Needle warranted perfect. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


can wear them at the belt, or in the side pocket, with one corner Bo, 
exposed, producing a very pretty effect. They are also quite 4 7 50 0 0 yor 


ROGERS, PEET & CoO, 
487 Broadway, New York. 


INCOMPARABLE. 


BRIGGS & CO.Ssesiretterees CORTICELLI Aso rvwres. 
a to 
bi el) p : & 





hi NITTING SILK, 
nd ad Ilusteated Book of Hales Zor usiag Ure sunessond 


Address NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
Florence, Mase. 












NEEDLES. 


in the Market. 
ng of Redditch, 





PAN Mee ne 
‘ : meee este ae 
If you want to buy f 
IM Clothing for Men orB q 
wh ere 
pu ether ready-made ormadel 
yy Sto order, do not fail to 
‘ . gsend. for our Catalogue 
SECA 
BS re eildel Nast C 


cents you can buy a book that will 
one of the best Investments you ever made. A book 





containing Rules for Capital Letters, Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, Polite Forms for Letter Writing, Fee relink 
Book of 25,000 Words, 20,000 Synonyms, 2 imilar 


Words, Latin and French Phrases, all arranged with 
handkerchief, asoried colors, 6O conta. { doe. $Q—by mall, | \HOTdS. Latin and Freneli Phrases ged 


Postpaid. Postage stamps accepted the same as cash. Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELT: CO., Sees 





87 Warren Street, New York = | of 


covers, 25 cts, 


mail. Price, paper 

Cloth, 0cts. Size,9 x 11. Agents want- 
here, L, H. ROGERS, 75 Maiden. ie, P.O. 
, New York. ‘Every lady, gentleman, hone and 


ice should have It. 3,000 testimonials from. ae nergend 
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HE SLEEPING PHILOSPHER. 

Dr. Franklin, who was by nature and practice a phil- 
osopher, carly tried to answer the question asked by 
sympathizing wives and mothers, “How did you get 
that cold?” He and John Adams and Edward Rut- 
ledge were once travelling from Philadelphia to Amboy 
to meet Lord Howe. His lordship, admiring the inde- 
pendent notions of the Americans, and being anxious to 
reconcile them to the British Government, arranged an 
informal mecting between himself and these three gen- 
tlemen, as representatives of Congress. 








On the second night of the journey, Franklin and 
Adams were obliged to share the same bed, in a little 
narrow chamber with one small window. Adams, be- 
ing an invalid and afraid of the night air, was sbutting 
the window, when Franklin exclaimed,— 

“Don’t shut that window jewe shall be suffocated.” 

“J cannot run the riskgof a cold,” replied Adams, 
bringing down the sash in-his usual imperative man- 
ner. 

“But the air within the chamber,” continued Frank- 
lin, with characteristic pertinacity, “will soon be worse 
than that without doors. Open the window and come 
to bed, and [ will convin eve you are not 
acquainted with my theo 
have read some o! » which are incon- 
sistent with my expe .’ said Adams, opening the 
window and leaping into bed, curious to hear the ex- 
planation. 

anklin, who loved to discourse 






























F 
things, began a lecture. Unlike mo: 
it lulled the audience into that silent acquiescence which 





on the causes of 
rtain lectures,” 





premonishes sleop. 

I d by the quiet receptivity of his companion, 
al as it was flattering, for Adams was pugna- 
cious, the philosopher continued his exposition. He 
stated the amount of air which the body destroys per 
minute by respiration and perspiratio 

But justas he had begun his 
ase of colds, and had asse 
hing impure air within doors, and not from 
exposure to the air without, he fell asleep. The drowsy 
Adams, unconvinced, turned over and was soon in that 
land which no philosophy has explored. 
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THANKSGIVING. 










Hugh is a judge, they tell me, 
And Jolin is a lea 
They were always 
‘Those sturdy lads 








Laura, my pride, 
And my little Re 
And the childr: 
To keep Tha 
Vhe great world’s din {8 softened 
“Itreaches this abode, 





















This mountain farm, that Heth 
Under the smile of God. 
So open the doors and windows, 
‘And let in the golden air, 
dust and cobwebs, 





ereer out th 

‘Aud inake the old he 

For swift from hamlet 

Swift over riyer and sea, 
are hasting 

sgiving with me. 
A 
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BRUIN MEETS TWO WOME) 

‘A bear, last winter, undertook to do what few men 
would attempt, namely, “to stem the torrent of a wom- 
an’s will.” Bruin wanted to get at the winter supplies, 
which a Mr. Marshall, who keeps a hotel in Colorado, 











had laid up in a root-house, Mrs. Marshall, who was | 





alone with a lady friend, undertook to frustrate Brui 
nd she succeeded. The story ia told by the 
isco Bulletin : 


One morning during his absence his wife looked out 
of the window and saw a bear trying to dig into the 
root-house, in which they had also stored most of their 
provisions. ‘The women were at their wits’ end as to 
what course to pursue 

‘They at first threw tin cans from the windows and 
managed to disturb bruin for a few moments, but he 
soon returned, as he had already sniffed the good things 
of that ground « and he did not propose to be 
scared off with tin 





























Mrs. Marshall did not intend to have all of her provi- 
sions taken before her eyes, and proposed to load the 
rifle if her companion would fire it at the bear. A good | 








was placed in the gun, which was laid acrogs | 
window-sill and discharged at his bearship. | 

‘The aim not being accurate, it did not strike him ina 
vital part, although his actions showed that he was hit. 
He retreated to the billside, sat upon his baunches, 
took a view of the situation, and then disappeared in 
the bushes, where he remained. 

he women were not satisfied, and they went after 
that bear, for they were afraid he might come back 
again in the night. 

Loading the rifle again, they went cautiously up the 
hillside, until they discovered the bear standing in a 
small clearing. The women prepared for action by lay- 
ing the gun across a log. ‘Taking deliberate 
hitting the animal behind the foreshoulder, bh 
rolling down the hill. 

The women did not stop to see whether the bear was 
rolling or running—they imagined the latter, Both 
for dear life, dropping the gun as they ran for the hc 

Wren safe in the house they took a view of the sit 
tion, and saw bruin giving his last He soon be- 
amu quiet, and then they ventured out, got possession 
of their gun, and fired again at the bear tomake sure he | 
t playing "possum, 
°n Marshall came home he weighed the animal, 
and found it brought down the beam to three hundred | 
and fifty pounds: 
































and 
came 
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A BOAT-RIDE ON BOILING WATER. 
Any active volcano will present startling curiosities 
enough, but these are naturally multiplied when the 
crater happens to be on a level with the sea, Prof. 
Henry Ward, who visited the ocean volcano off the 
and, describes his adventures while 
ange mass of solid and fluid wonders: | 






coast of New 
exploring that 5 


“Some distance,” he says, “within the crater of the 
*hollow nd’ we were stopped short by a great lake 
of steaming water, quite filling this end of the crater, 
and being, as we could see when the clouds lifted, 
nearly half a mile from either side. The water was too 
hot to comfortably bear the hand in it, and was further 
unsupportable to either touch or taste by a strong in- 
fusion of alum and sulphuric acid which bit painfully 
any scratch or sore upon our skin. 

“On the further border of the lake, and hal 
was a row of the most violent 
ave ever seen. 

“They had built for themselves little pillar-like cones 
from ten to thirty feet high and a yard or two in diame- 
ter at the base. Through these open chimneys they 
were trumpeting stream and roaring sulphuric gases 
with a violence that was frightful to contemplate, and 
such demoniacal serceching and din as afflicted our ears, 
even at the long distance where we stood. 

“We dragged the row-boat along the volcanic floor 
and launched it upon the boiling lake. The water of 
the lake was of a milky, opaque cast, but we could feel 
with our oars. that it was in most places not over ten 
fect deep. In many spots the water was boiling furi- 
ously with much froth and foam, while still its heat 
was much below the boiling point of 212° Fabr. These 
were dangerous places, the abundant air in the water 
diminished materially its buoyancy, and our boat sank 
alarmingly in crossing them.” 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Halford Sauce, the great relish of the world for 
family use. Beware of spurious imitations. (Com. 
| = a a 

The Claims of “ The Linen Glacé Company's Starch 
Polish,” advertised in the Companion, are fully efi- 
dorsed by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. (Com. 

—$+ 





HH. Parvin’s Sons, Pioneer Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Agency, Cincinnati, [established 1851,] receives ad- 
vertisements for all newspapers. mates free. (Com. 
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reign Postage Stamps, 75 varicties, post-paid, 
ic. Reliable agents wanted to sell approval sheets on 
commission, 25per et. Geo. W. Green&Co.,Medford, Mas: 








Make your Christmas pies, puddings, etc. del ith 

WOOD’S PORE PLA ‘ORED EXTRACTS 
\O & GENUINE SELECTED SPICE: 

Delicior 


aretics, Rich and 
Ising. Depot, 1 Warren Street, N. ¥« 


ELEGANT and Gianging° "Sena 
$1 for 2 samples Winter Bouquets, 


HANDSOMEST EVER OFFERED. 
W. DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Lowa. 


c. 
BIRD HOLDEN’S NEW BOOK ON 


BIRDS, 128 pp. 80. Illustrations. 
All facts on all birds. By mail, 25 
cents, stamps. Holden’s Bird Magazine, an Illustr 
ted. Month Wy. Articles on New Birds, Care, Food, D! 
eases. Biri arket. Ans s . 
gues Bird Marke nswers to correspondents. 
G. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., N. Y. 


POMONA NURSERY. 
ORIENTAL + HYBRID PEARS 


Manchester, Bidwell, and Mt. Vernon 

Raspberries, Blackber- 

and Fruit Trees, CA’ 

E v PARR 
Parry P. 0., Ni 


GIRLS’ FANCY WORK. A large Perforated Motto 
| with Worsted to work it, 2 Needles, 4 10-cent 
Tidy Patterns, 12 small patterns, all for 30 cents, 
100 WORST! Cross-Stitch Patterns for 25c. 
A book of 100 Patterns for Wor- 
sted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, Birds, 
rE k, Comic Designs,8 Alphabets, et: 
Knots Worsted, assorted colors, 24 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box 


STEEL 
PENS 






| SOUPS. 


















































Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, New York. 











THE SANTA CLAUS PACKAGE, 


Christmas Presents for the whole family, Contains 1 
beautiful fchromo, and elegant 5 1-2 x 7 1-2 frame of 
ebonized wood 0 handsome Christ- 

v celebrated makers; 
ristmas book-card; 100 selections in 
hn albums; 1 very pretty 
lored Oriental crape lam, 

1 Japanese napkin 3 

6 perforated card mo’ 
6 sheets of fancy color- 





















pan 
‘pie 
toes; 2 fine Geri 
ed paper: 11 winter evening games: 100 perfumed tooth= 
picks; 10 chotee Grecian pictures; 4 Tairy’ landscape 
| chromos; 12 gilt stars; 10 handsome chromo eards- and 
13 surprising tricks in parlor magic. And to introduce 
iL send the entire lot, POSTAGE FREE, for 
mps taken. My special List of Christ- 
ed Pictures, etc., free. Address 
D, 49 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 





i ‘man dolls’ heads 




















STANDARD SCALES 


ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, UNVARYING AC- 
CURACY, SENSITIVE ACTION, DURABILI- 
TY, are to be found only in 


FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES. 


They are made in every variety, adapted to all uses 
and with every improvement which the skill and experi- 
ence of a half-century in the business can suggest. 


WAREHOU: 























311 Broadway, New York, Fairbanks & Co. 
BOW KHR’S 
AMMONTATED 


FOOD for FLOWERS. 


Clean, odorless, producing healthy plants free from 
vermm, and abundant blossoms. The superintendent of 
the Boston Public Garden wri 

“T have used Bowker's Food for Flowers in the flower 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston during 
the past season, andifind it to be all that it is represented 
both as to producing healthy growth of the plant and its 
generous flowering. yILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

Trial packages sufficient for 20 plants for 3 months sent 
by mail, 20cents each. Two 10-cent pieces enclosed in a 
letter will reach us. A little book, “ How to Cultivate 
House Plants.” by Prof, Maynard, of the Mass. Agricultn- 
ral College, accompanies package. Address 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham 

Street, Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York. 


GOODELL’s 


WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 



















‘The White Mountain Potato Parer is the only machine 
ever made that will not only pare a potato much better 
thin it can be done by hand, taking off a thinner parin; 
from every shape or kind of Potato, but will go into an 
clean out the eyes, and altogether at a saving of at least 
twenty per cent. It is tree from the objections made 
to the old style of rattle-trap, geared parers; is solid 
and substantial, cannot get out of order, and so cheap 
as to be within the means of everybody. ‘Almost any of 
the Potato Parers in the market seem as if they might 
do the work better “next time,” but the “White Moun- 
tain” does it now, Every machine warranted as repre= 
tented, “ASK your hardware merchant for them. “Price 
81.00 by mail, ripe’. GOODEL! 

Sole Manufacturers, Ant 








H. 














83 Milk St., Boston, Fairbanks, Brown & Co, | 
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Every Man and Woman in America Should Use 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH. 


Wiy Because it Quickly Produces 
a 


A BEAUTIFUL CLEAR SKIN 
“Better than all 


And Imparts 
NEW ENERGY AND NEW LIFE 
To All Who Daily Use It, 
lintments and 
embrocations. 
We cannot too 


highly recom- 
mend it to the ar~ 
fiicted.”— Surgical 
Gazette. 

“For some time 
past I have suffer- 
ed from Rheuma- Z 
tism in my knee, 
[tried your Brush 
and the result as 
tonished me, in less 
| 

the pain disappear- 
ed and I have. not 
had itsince. Wish: 
ing to convince my 
self still further, 
took it to my place o: 
business and 
two workmen of Neu~ 
ralgia and a third of 
‘Toothache. Iam now 
satistied with the vir- 
tue of your Brush, and 
do nothesitate to speak 
agood word for It to 
suffering humanity.” 

Yours respectfully, 

JESSIE M, HARR. 


It CURE 


Rheumatism ,Sciat- 


ica, Gout, Nervous 
Debility, Lumbago, ¢ 
Neuralgia, Tooth- Oi 
aches, Malarial 
Lameness, all Pains p= 
andtAches resulting 
from_Colds, Impure 
Blood. and_Impaired ZZ 
Circulation, It acts 


uickly i comach, 
Liver, and Kidne' 


Troubles, andisa valu- 
able_assis in thei: 
Treat, It_quickly 
Removes those “Back % 
Aches’”_ peculiar to LA- 
DIES. 


It keeps the skin healthy, 

tifles the complexion, an 
parts yigor and energy 
whole body. People of sedentar 
habits and’ impaired 
powers will find it a valuable 
companion. é 
}Proprietorsy‘Lhe Pall Mall Electric Association, London. New York Branch; 842 

The Back of the Brush is made of a new material resembling ebony, beautifully carved and lasting for years. Tt 
a combination of substances producing a permanent Electro M fagnetic Current. “Always doin, iteannot: 
while its application gives a most agreeable sensation, there being no.shoek or unpleasant feSling whatever, 
HOXFer can always be tested by the silver compass whi mpanies cath brash. 
ALL DEALERS ARE AUTHORIZED TO REFUND THE PRICE IF NOT AS REPRE) 
‘As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will return the money. 

What can be fairer? The Proprietors of this Publication know Dr. Scott fo be respectable and trastwoi 


rthy. 
present 


We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned if not as rej 
Inclose 10 cents extra and v safe delivery into your hands; or will send It by express, C.0, . 
you oe nse, privilege of e: ¢ ' age adds considerably to your cost. F 
heares s none for you, be sure Dr. Seott’s name’ ts on the box. 
should be made pay: 0. SCOTT, $42 Broadway, New York. They can be made in 
Drafts, Post Office Or : LIBERAL DisCOUNT TO THE TRADE. Agents Wi 
every town. Send for circular L Slectric Hair Brust . 
CAUTION An attempt has been made to put so-called “Electro Magnetic” Brushes upon Hemarky, 
caution the Public to be careful that “Dr. Scott's” name ts om ti 


"ost -Office authorit: at Washington have published the company as a. 
Phere ga ae ap Ae? 
tric” on the Brush, Oursis not wire, but a pure Bristle Brush. Mention the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


E ATT ORGANS AND PIANOS, 








1881. ORDER NOM EAS 1882, 









3 297.50 


INCLUDING ELE 
NEE Re EERO ANT COVER: STOO, BOOKS MUSIC: 
Feary Berpentine Montdtug tenn ra trong a Cotes A eee ‘Best "ir Pea seeped 
Soft Pedal, Overstrung Base. Agrees, French Grand Action, Dew Nod 


Double lamomners, 
Length, 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins; Weight about Ibs. 


HOLIDAY OFFERS, Now is Fase time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
Having largely increased my facilities ior manufactw my Holiday Offers for 1881-2 
are decidedly the lowest I have ever made. Send for full particulars. 

ices givety on one hundred diferent instruments. ORGANS, $9) to $1000.20 2 
Stops. Have you seen “BEATTY’S BEST” PARLOR ORGAN ?' It is a mi 
Instrument. price, only $102,753 "BEATTY'S BEST CHATEL, ORGANS, 755 
The “LOND! 18 Stops, 5 full sets Reeds, only. THE “PARIS” now: for 

85. Other desirable new styles Now Feady: NOS, Grand, Square 

125 to $1,600. Every instrument is fully warranted. Satisiaction, 

‘or Money refunded, after the instrument hasbeen in use a_year. No! can be 
fairer than this. r 


REMIT by POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER, Bank Drat red “Lette: 
- a weg 
Express Prepaid. Money refunded and Trelght”charsex pat bo 3 by oo ee 
‘ arepresenied. eattys are the BEST. 

VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME, a treo with polite 


trent saat all trains. DAN i—ELE.B EA writ Y, Washi ced on. NewJe! : 
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For the Companion. 
AT THE SEASON OF THANKSGIVING. 
O Charity, dear messenger, 

From heaveu’s courts descend, 

And to our earth-born hearts the gift 
‘Of thy sweet influence lend. 

Touch, and arouse the slumbering eyes 
Whith do not wake to 

How other eyes grow dim 
‘And hearts droop wearil 




















Remind us, when a Father's grace 
Hath blessed with many a gift, 

That there are those whom we may help 
From sorrow’s gloom to lift. 

Quicken our sympathy—our love, 
Our mercies let us share, 

Let the glad sunshine of oti lives 
Spread o’er sad lives of care. 















Sweet charity, we will not close 
Our hearts to thy soft voice, 
For every Impulse born of thee 
Must niake some heart rejoice. 
‘Then come, come quickly, Charity, 
And all troughout our'land 
On waiting hearts—or cold or warm— 
Lay thine own blessed hand. 
M.D BRINE. 


~ +o 


THE LAWYER'S FEE. 


‘There is a good story which illustrates the advantage 
of being skilled in reading faces. An Englishman who 
could speak no language but his own, boasted that he 
had travelled through Europe without a courier, and 
had not been cheated one farthing. He was a good 
physiognomist, and filled his pocket with the small coins 
of the country in which he was travelling. Whenever 
called to make a payment to a man, he would begin by 
slowly dropping into the man’s hand several of these 
coins, looking him keenly in the face. The moment 
he saw by a gleam of the eye, or twitching of the mouth 
that he had dropped the amount of the bill, he stopped. 








A cotton speculator who once paid afee several times 
greater than his lawyer expe } was not so shrewd a 
man. Soon after the fall of Vicksburg, he became in- 
volved with the authorities, who charged bim with 
fraud. His cotton, which was worth a large sum of 
money, being seized, he sought the aid of Mr. Geiger, 
an iniluential Ohio lawyer, then visiting the city. 

‘The lawyer in one day satisfied the authorities that 
there was no fraud, and secured the lease of the cotton. 
‘The speculator was gratified, and informed Mr. Geiger 
that he would see him the next morning after ne had 
finished loading his cotton on a steamboat. 

The lawyer retired, but not to sleep. He was debat- 
ing with himself what he should charge his client. ‘The 
amount involved was large, the speculator would make 
a handsome fortune, and Geiger thought five hundred 
dollars would not be an unreasonable fee for his ser 
viees, But in the morning, the sum scemed 80 great 
for one day’s work, that he feared to ask it. 

In this frame of mind, while walking out towards the 
steamer which was to carry off the cotton, he met the 
speculator. 

“Well, Mr. Geiger, that was a good day’s work you 
did for me yesterday,” said the client, taking from his 
pocket a large roll of bank-notes 

Holding up one knee, he thereon counted off four 
five-handred-dollar bills, and without looking up at the 
lawyer, asked, “Is that enough?” 

Geiger looked on speechless for amoment, but recov- 
ering himself, said, with the habitual coolness of a law- 
yen 
guess you had better lay on another!” 

‘Te was laid on, and Geiger, putting the two thousand 
five hundred dollars in his pocket, said, “Good-by, 
sir. 




































ae 
A YOUNG GORILLA. 


An animal-dealer if Liverpool, Mr. Cross, has been 
made happy by the arrival of a young gorilla from | 
Africa. He feeds on Valencia rs eating a pound | 
daily—eggs and similar light food. His appetite is vo- | 
racious, and he amuses himself by playing with a cat: 








sins. 






During the voyage from Africa to the Mersey, the 
gorilla, availing itself of the liberty which had been in- 
cautiously given to it, made an attac 
the crew. It ran amuck, in fact, at the captain, biting 
him savagely in the leg, and two men who came for. 
ward to his assistance were also attacked, and to some 
extent injured. 

By dint of some well-applied chastisement, however, 
the gorilla was induced to confine ebullitions of 
temper to mere displays of his teeth, and later it was 
found possible to treat him withont sever 
tics which he repaid by becoming 
ing himself to be handied with tole: 
he animal is not, as might be implied from the fe 
ciousness which it at first displayed, a fully-grown 
specimen, but its physique and appearance, a3 well as 
its height of fully four feet, give it what might be called 
rank even among the finest of African gorillas. 
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HELD BY A TIGER’S PAW. 


Jobn Crane, a Ind of ten years, will hereafter be cau- 
tious as to how he indulges his curiosity. He was anx- 
ious to see the animals of a circus in Port Jervis, and 
climbed up the side of the car. 


He placed his hand on the floor of the cage, when a 
tiger laid his huge paw on the boy’s hand and held it. 

In this position the lad was suspended, and while s0, 
the tiger thrust his open jaws out to within a few inches 
of the child’s face. The crowds who witnessed this 
oceurrence were greatly excited. 

But in a moment the animal loosened his grip, and 
the boy, limp with terror, dropped to the side of the 
ar. He managed to walk’ to the doctor's office, where 
he fainted. 

Blood had flowed freely, and the lad’s face as well as 
hands were covered. The doctor took the terror-st 
child to his home, and dressed his hand, which was 
badly lacerated by the tiger’s terrible claws. 


= 1 
“THEY BEAT HAM.” 


A Virginian so highly esteems ham that he expects 
to see it appear in some form at every meal. This fact 
explains why the driver, in the following appetizing 
anecdote, selected ham as the standard of comparison : 

















A gentleman travelling in Virginia had oceasion to 
take a stage-ride in order to visit the natural bridge. 
Riding on the seat with the driver, he fell into conver- 
sation with him, and found that he was a veteran in 
killing deer, bears and smaller game. Passing a 
stream, the-traveller inquired if it contained fish. 
**Lots on ’em,” was the reply. 

What kind?” 

*“Mostly trout,” said the driver. “All these mountain 
streams are fall of trout.” 

«They must be fine eating,” was the next remark. 

“Fine eatin’!” exclaimed the driver. “You just go 
up to the mountain and ketch half-a-dozen trout about 
twelve inches long, clean ’em without wasbin’ em, rub 
in some salt, roll ’em in Injin meal, and bake’em in the 
ashes—good eatin’! why, stranger, they beat ham!” 











————_+o—__—_ 





and asked the shopman how iy shoestrings she 
could get for a penny. “How log do you want them?” 
he asked. “I want them to keep,” was the answer, in 


A. LITTLE girl went timidly wigs the other da; 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“ Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles." — Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 
“ Commends itself to the practical common sense of the American people, beyond any system we have ever seen. 


Tie Fyest Pent yp iSHED wv WORLD, 


IGGL FFF TEACHING PENANSHE 
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WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. There are but twenty-six letters in 
our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; the only real difficulty {s in 
enholding, and in securing a free movement. With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 
lips, and Printed Instructions of the right sort. illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts, showing correct positions, and the formation of each letter, any one 
of ordinary intelligence can learn readily at his or her own desk AT HOME. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Gives a full, self-teaching course, complete, and in one package,—the material 

for months’ or, indeed, a lifetime's practice. It consists of 

Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in all varieties, Movement Ex- 
ercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding 

Styles, Album Work, Card- Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German 

Text, Old English, Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., dc. 

All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom- 
panied with asmall Boox oF [xstructions, giving a complete analysis of every 
capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding, and 

ovement. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


The Compendium is used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepers, business 
men, and /adies throughout the country. ‘Three years ago it was introduced in 
England, the leading journals there commending it highly as a simple conmon- 
sense system. During the past eight vears thousands of young people in all parts 
of this country and Canada have become accomplished penmen from using it. 
Below we give a few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from faith- 
ful practice from it: we have published hundreds of others in the magazines 
‘These are worth a close examination, for no finer rapid business writing has ever 


been done: 
Old Style: 
it thoroughly, and improved 


7 my penmanship gteatly by 


New Style: using it. My brother has also 
Ao 
ae 
Old Style: 


OQ OF 7 Compendium, and takes ev- 
New Style: 











Miss THOMPSON writes : 

“can speak from expe- 
rience of the value of your 
Compendium, having tested 











ery occasion ‘to recommend 
it."— Mary A. THomPsoN, 
East Point, Georgia. 














Mr. Exuis says: 

“Your Compendium has 
been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
teaching learner. Send me 
arecent copy of the Penman's 
Gazette; am anxious to see 
Cuas. A. Extis, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 








Old Style: 


Mr. Rust writes: 

“I have followed your 
Compendium faithfully, with 
the best results. I now de- 
light in writing. Inclosed 
please find seventy-five cts. 
forthe Penman's Gazette,one 
year. I want to know what 
the rest of the Compendium 
family are doing.""—C. E. 
Rost, Brandon, Vt. 
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AND THE SCHOOL) azpatior ite wore fo 
Shy eo" and Jersey City, N. J., both of which are under superior teachers, and attended 
cimens of improvement from young people everywhere, is now published monthly, 
Postage Stamps taken for pens. The best pens are the cheapest in the end, 
If you, or any of your friends or neighbors, con- 
dress and reccive Free my beautiful cataloguea de- 
Prices witbin the reach of all. Address 
1860. A Marvel of Ingenuity! A Model of Perfection! 1881, 


CASKELL'S COMPENDIUM, COMPLETE, is mailed. prepaid to 
SRY Prof. G. A, GASKELL, Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY. 
7 ¢Z 
by pupils from different parts of the country. 
p at 75 cents per year, Specimen Cory Free. Write for one! 
be . 
template the purchase of an Organ durin 
scriptive of 
P. CARPENTER, 

THE ACME PRINTING PRESS 4x0 COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


New Style: 
PAN J 
any part of the world, for ONE DOLLAR. It is always sent promptly on 
WI 
Zip! Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester. N.H., 
‘HE PENMAN'S GAZETTE, giving fall particulars, illustrations, and spe- 
GASKELL’S OWN PENS, the best stcel pens obtainable, forty cents a box (quarter gross). 
Manufactory at WORCESTER, MASS. 
the Holidays, or at any future time, send yeur ad- 
More than 100 different styles. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United States on receipt of $2.00. 





In introducing our new Holiday Printing Pr 
perfect Little Wonder ever vet broug! 
gaged in the manuf: 
prove tl 





for 1881, we unhesitatingly proclaim the ACME PRESS the most 
ht before the public under the name ofa Printing Press. We have been en- 
Presses since 186), and we will forfeit our 21 eputation if we do not 
is equal in every res n experienced printer 
ESCRIPTION.—The Press 3 ple Tron, Jay 

ned and blue, ‘The Type Chase is also of orhamente 1, silver 
nd Handle. The Press is mounted ona Solid Black Walnut Stand. 

arranged an ingeniously constructed Inking Disc, by 

x in its operation. ONE THOUSAND IMPRESSIONS PE 
little practice. THE OUTFIT accompanying eaeh Press cousists of 1 Font 
sular font of ornamental card text type); { Box Fine Black Card Ink; 1 Lye 
id Centre Impression Pad; 1 Type Case, witha separate compartment for each 
eat Wooden Cabinet with Drawer, Full illustrated directions how to set type: how 
te Erery Press warranted. @? REMEMBER—We box and ship the 
3 and outfit as al \e f se, on receipt of $2.00, In ordering, it is best to send Post- 
Oflice Money Order or Registered Letier. Give your Post Office address, and state nearest Express office. Address 


ACME M’EV’G CO., 53 Ann Street, New York. 
Manufacturers, Type Founders, Dealers in Printers? Materials, Chromo Goods and Cards of all kinds. 
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+CONE'S< 
ASTHMA CONQUEROR! 


CURES WHERE ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 


It is not a temporary alleviator, buta thorough eradicator of Asthma, Its effects 


are immediate. It is equally efficacious with young or old subjects. Itsoperations [ 


are agreeable to delicate patients, It isa combination of remedial agents never 
before employed in like manner, It is the result of original investigations into the 
causes of Asthma andits proper treatment, Itisacertain cure, if the directions 


be perseveringly followed. Ir1sin TruTH A Conqueror. Address all orders, etc 


CONE ASTHMA CO., No. 235 West.Fourtu Sr., Cincinnati, Onto. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC AMATEUR, Price 50 
cents per copy—a series of easy lessons written by 
J. TRAILL TAYLOR, who is everywhere recognised as 
79 | authority in Photographic Art. 
SCOVILL 


WIL! not sweat or chill the feet. 
keep the feet dry and warm. 
ANNAFORD VENTILATED 


Boot Co., 
Milk Street, Boston. 


Hite: VENTILATED RUBBER Boot 
Ask your dealer for ot 





a tone of slight eurpriee. 


MWE'G Co., Publishers, 


them, orsend for circulars. 419 Broome Street. New Yo. 











A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE'S 


admirable portraits of the late General Garfield and his 
noble wife are proving immensely popular. They are 
beautifully printed on fine plate paper, 22 by 28 inches in 
size, and are perfect fac-similes of the best crayon like- 
nesses ever taken of the martyr President and his wife. 
They will be ornaments to any parlor, library or office. 
‘The regular subscription priceof Tre WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
in $2.00a year, and of Tae Bxmi-Wreaty $3.00 a year, 
but until the 15th of December. 1881, any one who will 
mention the Yourn's Companion in his order can have THE 
Weexiy Tarsus a year for one dollar, or Tar Sew- 
Werexr for two dollars; and all who will rend 10 cents 
additional to pay for packing andgbostage, wiil receive, 
asa present from Tae Trisuxe, One of there elegant 
portraits uf General Garfield or his wife, whichever may be 
| preferred, or for 20 cents additional we will seud them 
both. Addrees, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE METHODIST, 


Bright, Independent, Religious. 


THE BEST METHODIST PAPER. 


Published Weekly at 15 Murray Street, 
New York. 


No other paper of its size and character so cheap. 2% to 
‘4 pages in each number, and only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Those subscribing and paying NOW for 1882 will re- 
ccive the paper for November and December, ssl, FREF. 


REY. D. H. WHEELER, D. D., LL. D., -Editor, 
Rey. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D., Associate Editor. 
Assisted by an able staff of contributors. 
Specimen Coptes sent Free. 


Remit for Subscription by Draft, Check, P.O, Money 
Order, or Registered Letter. 


GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
to whom the highest cash commission will be paid. 


H. W. DOUGLASS, Publisher, 
No, 15 Murray St., New York. 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


EDITOR 


FRANK LESLIE’ 


Mnday Magazine, 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 
GVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


SERMONS, BIBLE STUDIES, INTER- 

| NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 

| BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
and MUSIC. 

Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 


healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
| most acceptable of all the first-class magazines, 

The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE Is to do Its 
“readers good: to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility 18 to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to discharge fully, ably, and 
| honestly. 


PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents, sfention this paper. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55, and 57 Park Place New York, 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


A YEAR’S READING | 


—FOR— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Will be sent for One Year, postage paid, to any address, 
on receipt of One Dollar. 























Special Departments for Every Member of 
| the Household. 


1, All the news, fully and succinctly. 

2. The Farmer's World—A full page of Agricultural and 
Farm News. 

8. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories and 
Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious Poems, 
Fairy Tales and Sailors’ Yarns. 

4. The Housekeeper's Columns—-What every woman 
wants to know. 

5. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions free 
for all Subscribers, and full instructions tor the 
treatment of live stock. 

6. The best Chess Column in the World fcr amateur 


players. 

7. The best Checker Department in the World for both 
amateur and professional play«rs. 

8. A Corner for the Young Folks—Riddles, Charades, 
Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, &c. 


9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail and 
accuracy. 
10. Answers to Inquiries. 
With New Presses, a New Dreas throughout, a New and 
| Commodious Building and New Appliances of every kind, 


“Tym Wort” stands to-day without a superior as a 
brilliant, truthful, progressive newspaper, 


THE NEW YORK WORLD, 


World Building, New York. 








‘20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case, Send for 
our Iilustrated Catalogue. Ib 
gives, information which pro- 
X pe ‘pu pacer ae J 
jeceit impossible, 
OW. 1th StaN. Xe 
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The SuBscrirtion Prick of the COMPANION Ia 


$1 75, which incluges the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tuk COMPANION fs sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order ts recel: by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, a8 Te- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companton, when sent by mall. 
should be made in Mon rders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts, WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN Bk PRO- 
CURED, send the money Jn a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
‘on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers. 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be pald. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

paper Is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Oks unless this is done. 

‘The date aguh tir name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what thne your subscription ts paid, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until ari “es are paid 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth: upanion, Boston, Mass. 



































WORRY. 


Dr. Mortimer Granville, a distinguished medical writ- 
er of England, believes that the increasing instances of 
paralysis, supposed to be from overwork of brain, 
are due really to Uiain exhaustion from worry. We 
gather his views as presented in the Medical Record. 

Hard and persistent work of the muscles does not 
cause muscular paralysis, for the wasted tissue is con- 
stanitly renewed by nutriment aud rest, and the laborer 
begins again the next day as strong as ever. 

So it is with the brain. Its tissues, however much 
exhausted by mental labor, must be daily renewed in 
substance and vigor by appropriate nutriment and reat. 

In ordinary normal work, whether of muscle or 
brain, the waves of nerve impulse, which steadily sup- 
ply the muscular or mental activity, succeed each other 
in a regular and rhythmical order. But worry disturbs 
this order, wasting the nerve force and breaking down 
the man. 

Apply this to our American brain-workers. Among 
business men there is an immense compctition, and a 
tremendous hurry to be as successful, at least, as their 
neighbors, and an eagerness to be rich. Calmness—so 
essential to health of the brain—is impossible. Worry 
enters into the history of every day. Paralysis of brain 
is the natural result. 

Such is the character of our party politics that n sim- 
ilar worry rust be constantly felt by our politicians and 
statesmen. 

Clergymen in this country, as in no other, live lives 
of anxiety ten-fold more exhausting than all that comes 
from normal brain-work; anxiety as to spiritual suc- 
ecea; anxiety from being driven from pulpit to pulpit; 
anxicty from inadequate support, and from nearing the 
“dead line” at fifty. Who can wonder that paralysis 
of body and mind increases from year to year? 
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COMPANIONS IN DANGER. 

“Misery,” says Shakespeare, “acquaints a man with 
strange bed-fellows.” With equal truth may it be anid 
that a common danger makes even enemies companion- 
able. Even the timid deer and the surly bear seck the 
society of man, their natural foe, when both are threat- 
cned by an impending calamity. This fact was vividly 
Mustrated by a scenic display during the terrible forest 
fires which devastated a part of Michigan. Says a cor- 
respondent of the Detrolt Free Press: 


The people who sought the beach of the Lake had 
still to endure much of the heat and all of the smoke. 
‘Wading out up to their shoulders they were safe from 
the flames, but sparks and cinders fell like a snow-storm, 
and the smoke was suffocating. 

‘The birds not caught in the woods were carried ont 
to sea and drowned, and the waves have washed thou- 
sands of them ashore. 

Squirrels, rabbits and such small animals stood no 
show at all, but d-er and bear sought the beach and the 
company of human beings. 

In one case, a man leaped from a bluff into the lake, 
and found himaclf close behind a large bear. They re- 
mained iu company under the bank nearly all night, 
avd the bear seemed as humble as a dog. 

In another instance, two of the animals came out of 
the forest and stood close toa well from which a farmer 
was drawing water to dash over his house, and the 
were with him for two hours before they deemed {t 
prudent to jog along. 

Deer came out and sought the companionship of cat- 
tle und horses, and paid no attention to persons rush 
ing past them. 

—+—_—_ 
SHE MEANT WELL, BUT— 

Canning, the witty Prime Minister, cries in one of his 
lmmorous pieces: “Save, save, oh, save me from the 
Candid Friend!” The unfostunate husband, of whom 
the Richmond State tells this story, might well have 
exclaimed, “Save me from my wife!” It-was a case of 


ussault and battery in one of the justice courts. 


The plaintiff had no witnesses, while the defendant 
had his wife, and the plaintiff's lawyer made up in his 
mind that it was a gone case. 

He was bracing up, however, to do hia best, when the 
charge was read to the defendant. The wife was deep- 
ly Interested in every phrase, and her face changed 
from sober to serious, nnd from serious to horror as the 
reading went on,— 

“Did then and there and with malice aforethought 
deat, wound, bruise, assault and greatly damage" 

“Hold on!” ehe cried at this point, “my husband 
never did that in his life. I was right there and saw it 
all. All he did was to jump out of the wagon and hit 
the man a clip on the eye and knock him into the 
ditch 

“That'll do—there! there!” put in her husband’s law- 
yer: but she went on,— 

“ite Just hit him once and only once, and I'll swear 
tot!” 

Half un hour Jater, after her husband had paid twelve 
dollars fine and costs, she was heard to sigh,— 











“T’m sorry, John; but when they went on with that 
beating and pounding and malice and aforethought, I 
was sure you would get twenty A feels in prison, and it 
broke me dow ‘ou can sell my cow this fall to 
make up for thi 
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SYMPATHETIC. 

Vur misfortunes are Diessings If they cause us w 
sympathize with the unfortunate. ‘I'he late Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, was deformed by a club foot. 
Though sensitive to this misfortune, yet it interested 
him in persons who were lame, as the following ance- 
dote shows: 


Lydla Jane P—, a Quaker widow of considerable 
literary tasto and ability, with whose husband Mr. 
Steveris had been well acquainted, was left with a fam- 
fly and in very destitute circumstances. He first gavo 
her a house und farm in fee simple. 

‘Then, desiring atill further to help her, he brought 
her eldest son, Byron P——, to Lancaster, to educate 
him. ‘The boy had disease of the knce joint, whieli ren- 
dered that member stiff. Soon after his arrival in Lan. 
caster Mr. Stevens called on Dr. Carpenter and asked 
him if he had noticed the boy. 

He replied that he had and stated his trouble. Mr. 
Stevens eaid that physicians bad been consulted, who 
said that nothing could be done, and asked the doctor 
if he could do anything to relieve him. 

He replied that he could, and after about five wecks? 
treatment the boy was able to walk about. Aw soon as 
Mr. Stevens saw him out without crutches he was de- 
lighted and expressed hie thanks and gratitude to the 

loctor. 

Ho wished to know what the charge was, aud when 
the physician replied that it was a matter of benevo- 
lence on all sides and these was no charge, he insisted 
upon giving him a very handsome fec, saying at the 
same time,— 

“Now, doctor, if you come across any poor boy that 
{a deformed or disabled in his limbs n any manner, take 
Mima in hand and relieve him and I will pay you fiber 
ally for it.” 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S TALK. 
Perhaps the following report of what the photogra- 
pher enid, may sugzest why itis that many photographs 
have an unnatural look. At any rate it is a better por- 
trait than many of the photographs that fill family al- 
bums. The “artist” commenced the sitting by saying: 


it right there.” 
ove over a little 
““\ little more to the left.” 
Ah! that's too much.” 

‘Hold your chin up. : 

“Look about there.” 

“Drop your left hand.” 

“Put your fect a little closer together.” 

“Let me brush the hairs off your shoulder.” 

“T must fix your head again.” 

“Now let me see.” 

“Drop your right shoulder a trifle. That's good. 
Now lower your chin.” 

“Now look as plensant as you can.” 

aL ight foot is out too much.’ 

“Look out for your chin. ‘There—Just so.”” 

“Now you are‘all right. Let me see.” 
Now think of something funny.” 
“Guens you'd better look at this photograph. Keep 
your cyes wide open, and wink as often aa you like.” 

“There! thavll do. No—your chin ix too high. 
TDown—down—that’s it.” 

“Now smile. ‘That's it.” 
“Chest out. | Shoulders up. Drop your hand.” 

“Once more now—amile.” 

“There!” 

“Weil, this is a pretty fair picture, but I guess you' 
better sit again. It looks blurry around the cyea."—De- 
troit Free Presa. 
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DARING WEASEL. 
Few will read this anecdote, illustrative of the fear- 
lexenean and strength of the maternal instinct, without 
wishing that the life of the brave little animal had been 
spared. ‘The ineident occurred not long since upon a 
farm in Scotland. 


A farmer was ploughing in one of his fields, which 
was nearly completed, and was passing within a foot or 











two of the fence wall, when suddenly, and to the sur- 
rise of the farmer, one of the horses became utterly 
frantic, and refused to proceed in his work. 

The farmer rushed to the horse’s head, when, to his 
astonishment, he found thata large weasel had atlacked 
the horse by springing upon it and fastening ita tecth 
in the animal’s neck. 

The farmer by a well-directed stroke of the reins dis- 
lodged and killed the weasel. The horse recovered 
from his fright, and in due course ploughing was re- 
sumed. 

‘The cause of the daring attack was explained upon 
the return journey, with the plough a breadth nearer 
the wall, where at the place of attack the stock turned 
over a nest of young weasels, the object of anxious so- 
licitude to the parent weasel. 

Tt was the well-grounded fear of harm to her young 
that had inspired the heart of the parent weasel to per- 
form the act of daring. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE “BALDWIN.” 

The Baldwin apple ls New England’s favorite. Its 
discoverer was Col. Laomi Baldwin, of Woburn. 
‘While he was engaged in surveying land in Wilming. 
ton, he observed a tree on the land of James Butters 
much frequented by woodpeckers. Curlosity led bim 
to examine the trec, and he found on it apples of excel- 
lent flavor. 


The next spring he took from it acions to engraft into 
stocks of hisown. Other persons in hia neighborhood 
did the same till the apple was extensively cultivated. 

Some named the apple, from the locality of the tree, 
Butters’ apples others, from the birds who caused the 
discovery, Woodpeckers’ apples. 

One day, at an entertainment of friends at the house 
of Col. Baldwin, it was suggested that the name “Bald- 
win apple,” in honor of the discoverer, was the most 
appropriate, and it has since been known by his name. 

ihe original tree was destroyed by the famous Septem: 
ber gale in 1815, F 
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“TOM” CLAWS THE BURGLAR. 
‘He who thinks that a cat is only good to catch mice 
and rats and destroy midnight slumbers, should read 
the following : 


A woman in New York was alone in the houee with 
no companion but a huge cat. She heard a burglar at- 
tempung to effect an entrance into the basement win- 

low. 

In her alarm she seized her petted “Tom,” and pols- 
ing him carefully from the second-story window, 
dropped him equarely upon the intruder’s neck, where, 
with a terrible yowl, he fastened claws and tecth. 

Then came another yowl, and thief and cat disap- 
peared with lightnin, Tapldity around the corner, the 
bat on top. Nelther bas been scen or heard of since. 





As atmin was approaching Cleveland, it parted in 
the middle, and the bell-rope snapped off like a thread, 
the end of it striking an old lady on her bonnet. ‘What 
4s the matter?” she exclaimed. “Oh, the traia’s broke 
in two,” replies a gentleman who sat in the next scat. 
“T should say 0," the old Indy sald, looking at the 
broken bell-cord. “Did they s’pose a trifling little string 
Mike that wonld hold the tran tozether?” 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


OLD PROVERBS WITH NEW PICTUBES. 
Designs in Colors by Miss Lizzie Lawson. Text by Miss 
CLana MaTrEavx. 64 pages, all colored. Crown 4to, 
cover in colors, $2.50. 

We have never offered a book for children combining 0 
many strong points of excellence as this. The designs by 
Miss Lawson are not only original, but are exquisitely 
beautiful. The printing is done in Europe and has never 
been equalled. ; 





FUN! FUN!! FUN!!! 


THREE WISE OLD COUPLES (HOP). Printed 
in colors. Crown 4to, cover in nine colors, $1.50. 
Three Wise Old Couples is one of the handsomest as well 

as the most humorous books of the season. The text ir 

by Mrs. Corbett, » well-known American writer. The 

lilustrations are from designs drawn and colored by L. 

Hopkins, who has gained # reputation asa caricaturist 

second tu nove. 

LITTLE FOLKS. For the Fall of 1881. Containing 
nearly 260 pictures, any full-page, chromofrontisplece; 
about 400 pages, lithograpbed cover, in boards, $1.25; 
cloth full zilt sidex, 81.75. 

Replete with pictures and reading matter well caleu- 
lated to instruct and delight the children.— Chicago 

Evening Journal. 


NOV. 24, 1681. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


PHAETON By Rossiter Jouyson. 


1vol. 12mo, with illustrations, $1.50. 


“ One of the funniest, liveliest Juventle stories 
year Is Phaeton Rogers, by Rossiter Jones ‘Tue wt 
ter shows us much Ingeuuity iu inventing conileal ad- 
ventures and situations as Phaeton docs with his kites 
teams, fire-ladders, and comets."—Holyoke Transcript. 





A FLOATING PRINCE, d other 
Fairy Tales. By Frac BR. Sota vol. dto, 
Beautifully iNustrated. $2.50. 


.| TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 8) Fst R 


STOCKTON. 1 vol, 4to, boards, with handsome Iitho- 
graphed cover, nearly 200 Sllustrations. A new edie 
Hon.$1.50, 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN 
LANDS OF FACT AND FICTION. 
By Frank R. 8TocKTON. 1 vol., 4to, boards, with 
very attractive Nthographed cover; 200 Mlustrations, 
A new edition, $1.50, 


A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Fusx k 
STOCKTON, author of “Rudder Grange.” Illustrated. 
Lyol. mo. Extra cloth, $1.50, 


“Stockton has the knack, perh 
better we . of writing in the eas! 
lish without descending to the plane of the vulga 
commonplace. ‘The very perfeeton of iis work lider. 
he reader from perceiving at ounce how good of ite kid 
itis, * * © With the added charm of a most delicate 
humor,—a real humor. mellow, tender, and informed 
a singularly quaint and racy fancy,—his stories becume 
irresist|bly attractive."—Philade/phia Times, 






ps genius would 1 
t of colloquia! 






















AND JINGLES, 5y Mas. Many 
MAPES DODGE. A new edition, with additions and 
new illustrations, 1 vol., small quarto. Cloth, $1.0. 


HANS BRINKER; or The Silver Skates. 
A story of life in Holland. By Mrs. Many Mapes 
Done, editor of St. Nicholas. With twelve full-page 
SMustrations, 1 vol., 12mu, cloth, $1.50. 

“For children, what could be better as a Christmas 


gift than a copy of Mrs. Dodge's “Hans Brinker: or, the 
Silver Skates,” of which we are now given a new and 














BESSIE BRADFORD'S SECRET. By Joaxya 
HL Marnews, author of the ‘ Bewsie Books."? Feap 4to, 
256 pages, fully illustrated, lithographed cover, back 
and front, $1.25; cloth, full gilt side, 81.75, 

The author of the ‘Bessie Booka’? is #0 well-known 


that any book from her pen will haves hearty welcome, 
and this is one of her best efforts. 


HAZEL NUT AND HER BROTHER. By E- 
en Hate, author of the ‘Two Gray Girls.” “ Three 
Brown Boys,” ete, Feap 4to, 256 pages, fully illustrated, 
lithogruphed cover, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, $1. 
In this book the story of the Three Brown Bo: 8" ix 

taken up, and the charming story Will flnd a host of 

preciative readers, The volume Is very handsom 


cae up, the paper and typography both being of tie 
eat. 








THD LITTLE FOLKS’ ALBUM OF MUSIC. 
A collection of Songs and Rhymes, with Music by J. W. 
Euuort, J. M, Bextusy, Mrs. D., and other composers. 

Extra crown 8vo, with illustrations, cloth extra, $1.25. 
{ iin enidiexs source of amuseuient and pleasure to the 
chifdren who love to gather around the piano and join in 
sung and praixe. 

We publish orer seventy New Books for Children 
from 265 cts, to 83.00 at retail. Send stamp for 
our New Catalogue of Juvenile Books in hand- 
some lithographic cover. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
AGENTS—THE IMMENSE DEMAND FOR THE 


“LIFE OF GARFIELD,” 


“From Log Cabin to White House,” by the 
famous author of “Life of Lincoln,” requires duplicate 
plates, many presses and an army of Agents to supply 
the books, One agent says, “Took 156 orders [a6 
days.” Another “Never saw anything take like 
it.” ‘Elegant illustrations, Includes tuneral,etc, Send 
b0'cents for canvassing book, and help supply the de- 
mand, Terms free. 
JAS, H. EARLE, 178 Washington 8t., Boston. 


“The best example for boys and th 
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NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 


From Canat Boy To PRresipenT; 
oR, 
THE BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


Br HORATIO ALGER, Jn, 


Author of “Ragged Dick,” “Fame and Fortune,” etc. ete, 
IGmo, cloth; 34 pages; SMlustrated. Price, $1.25. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., Publishers, 
¥. B.—1 will send, on application, a list of School 








je highest standard of a man the world 
fuced.” 


torn), which [will takein payment for this book, C. A. HINDS, Ne 


beautiful edition 2 This is one of the most charming of 
juventle stories, dealing with fresh scenes and a strange 
fe, and told with sweet simplicity and great beauty.” 
—Congregationalist. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S LIBRARY OF 
TRAVEL, 6 vols., xquare 12mo. A new edition” 
with many SMustrations. Handsomely bound. “Japan 
in our Day.” ‘Travels in Arabia.” “Tracels in South 
Asrica” “Central Asia” “The Lake Regions of Central 
-\rica,” “Siam, the Land of the White Elephant 
Price of set, $6. Per vol. separately, $1.25. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF; or, The Cour- 
jer of the Czar, By Jutrs Viaxz. 1 vol., Sra, 
profusely Hlustrated after desigus by Riot. A new 
edition, Price reduced ta 82. 




















Send for Hlustrated holiday catalogue. 

#8 These buoks are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
sent prepaid upon receipt of price, by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


ALBUMS OF TRAVEL. 
Interesting and Instructive. 


Twelve Views in cach Book. 
Handsome Gilt Embossed Coters. 








LONDON. , VENICE. BERLIN. 
ST. PETERSBURG. VIENNA, 
PARIS. MUNICH. DRESDEN. 
SWITZERLAND. 

ROME. NEW YORK. 


‘These albums were made especially for us In Germany 
for sate in our wholesale trade. To show what they arc, 
and to bring them to the notice of the public generally, we 
will send a sample of elther of the above cities for ten 
cents, or six for fifty cents, 


CARY, FULTON & CO., 


WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF NOVELTIES AND FANCY GOODS, 
80 Summer Street, Boston. 
Dealers’ Correspondence netted, 





New York. . 
Books (new or BL ie 
Tames A. Garfield, at the Age of 16. 





A Beautiful Present for Mamma. 


JEAN INGELOW’'S SONGS OF SEVEN. 
Specimen Illustration reduced. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


‘Who does not love her? She is the universal favorite, 
and ber poems delight everybody. That tncomparable 
poem which begins “There's no dew left on the daisies 
and clover, There's no rain left in heaven,” has just 
deen newly illustrated with 85 superb designs, and is 
published in s beautiful volume for a holiday present. 


SONGS OF SEVEN. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


One volume, small quarto. Elegantly bound in ila- 
}} minated cloth, gilt edges. Price $2.00; morocco or tree 
calf, $5.00. 
Sold everywhere by all booksellers. Mailed, post-pand,om 
receipt of the price, by the publishers. 
ROBERTS PROTHERS., Boston, 
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For the Companion. 
SOLOMON GIRDER’S CUSTOMERS. 


By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


It was a hateful night. London in November 
is apt to be hateful, and on this especial night it 
was at its dreariest. 

There was a ycllow fog through which the gas- 
lights gleamed like the ghosts of lamps that had 
lighted by-gone centuries. The air was so thick 
that it seemed as if you could cut it with a knife, 
and so damp that your face was almost as wet 
with it as if it had rained. 

It was the kind of night that always made Solo- 
mon Girder cross,—he was not a particularly good- 
tempered man at his best,—and led him to say 
over to himself, “Mostly fools! mostly fools!” 
quoting Carlyle’s grim characterization of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. 
~ Solomon Girder was a character in his own 
way. | He was the proprietor of one of the larg- 
est secondhand book-shops in London—a shop 
on Oxford Street, which, indeed, seemed a sort 
of den when you looked into it. 

Shelves running all round the place, from 
floor to ceiling, were crowded with books; but 
they comprised but a small part of the stock. 
Literally, thousands of volumes lay in great 
heaps upon the floor, without the slightest at- 
tempt at order or arrangement; yet old Solo- 
mon, striding among them like a familiar de- 
mon, could find anything you wanted at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Everybody called him “Old Solomon,” though 
he was really not quite fifty years of age; but 
his countenance was so seamed and lined with 

eer Uittle scowls and wrinkles that he might 
have passed Rae tow, vith ‘tie 
experience of all the centuries written in the 
lines of his face. 

His shop was a great place of resort for lit- 
erary men. Poets in particular were wont to 
haunt it—not great poets, but those flights of 
lesser singers who spread their wings gayly to 
the summer, are mentioned in the reviews, and 
then flutter helplessly to the ground, like rain- 
drenched butterflies, and are heard of no more. 

These poor, disappointed fellows used to 
come to Old Solomon’s, and buy themselves up 
for sixpence, and sigh long sighs that seemed 
to say, “Such is Fame!” It was one of Old 
Solomon’s great pleasures to deal with them. 
From a poet had come, long ago, the one crush- 
ing blow of his life, and he had a sort of evil 
delight in witnessing a poet’s humiliation. 

“Published at seven and sixpence, I be- 
lieve,” he used to say, as he would disinter 
the volume inquired for from the rubbish 
heaps on the floor; ‘‘and here it is for six- 
pence. Cheap enough—dirt cheap!” 

And when the poor poet paid his sixpence, 
with a sigh and an air of melancholy resig- 
nation, Old Solomon looked as happy as he 
was ever known to look. 

It was an evil night with him, this November 
night of damp fog of which I began to speak. 
The long, rough counter under the awning out- 
side his shop was heaped with books, each one 
ticketed with its price, but no one stopped to 
buy. The night was too uncomfortable for even 
8 poet to linger at a book-stall. 

But whether customers came or not, Old Solo- 
mon never deserted his post. There he was, and 
there he would be, until midnight. It was Satur- 
day night—the night on which out-of-doors traffic 
is usually the most brisk in London, but for two 
hours not a single soul had stopped to parley with 
Solomon. 

At length a neighboring clock struck eleven, and 
in a moment he heard a young fresh voice say,— 

“Please stop, Tom. I must have one for Sun- 
day, and you know we have done very well this 
week.” 

Old Solomon peered through the fog, and saw a 
young girl standing beneath a gas-light whose 
straggling rays made a sort of halo around her 
head. He gave a sudden start when he looked at 
her, much as if he had seen a ghost. 

She seemed to him like a memory of the past 
which had taken visible shape before him. Even 
through the fog he could see her great dark eyes, 
and her tangled, curling black hair, and the full, 

bright lips, with a wistful curve to them that 
seemed to say, “Oh, be kind to me!” 

She appeared to be about thirteen, and beside 
her stood a boy, perhaps a year older than her- 

self, who was a striking contrast to her in ap- 


pearance—as fair as she was dark. He had hon- 


But as he did not seem to address this remark 


est, kindly blue eyes, and light hair—he was a/|to any one, no one answered him, and Tom took 


thorough-going young Saxon. 

Old Solomon looked at them, aud any one who 
had been watching the meaning of his face might 
have read in it hate and rage, changing gradually 
into a kind of reluctant tenderness. It was a cu- 
rious effect to be produced on an old book-shop 
man by two chance 
customers. It passed 
away in a moment, 


and Solomon Girder was himself again. ‘What 
are you looking for?” he asked, in his usual gruff 
tone. 

“A book, please,” the girl answered; “some- 
thing nice—somes verses, or a story.” 

“Verses, eh? Poets are cheap. Here they are, 
for sixpence, heaps of them. Here’s Brown, and 
Howard, and Grimson, and half-a-dozen more.” 

The girl, meantime, was holding up one book 
after another, to read its title by the struggling 
gaslight. 

“Jt doesn’t matter what you take,” said Old 
Solomon, almost rudely. ‘Stuff! stuff! one as bad 
as another; sixpence’ll buy any of ’em!”” 

“Y’m afraid Tom doesn’t like verses much,” said 
the girl, gently; “but you won't mind this time, 
will you, dear?” 

“No, indeed,” said the boy, cheerfully; “please 
yourself. You can get ‘The Lion Killer’ next 
time.” 

“Oh, here is one!” she cried, excitedly,—* ‘The 
Golden Rose, and Other Poems of Love and Sor- 
row.’ Oh, it does look lovely! May I, Tom?” 

For answer, the boy took a sixpence from his 
pocket, and handed it to the book-seller. 

“Poems of Love and Sorrow,” muttered Old 
Solomon, as he wrapped it up. “They go together 
—Love and Sorrow—Better cut both of ‘em !” 



































the book under his arm and walked away with 
the girl, through the damp, yellow windless No- 
vember night. 

“What sent that girl here ?” muttered Old Solo- 
mon, when they were gone quite ont of sight. 
“The mould isn’t broken yet, it seems. They 

make them like that 
now, just as they used 
to—those same great 


black eyes, and that hair, and those lips that seem 
always saying, ‘Please love me,’—and fools do 
love them, as I did once.” . 

Old Solomon’s story was no great mystery, and 
nothing uncommon, when one came to know it. 
When he was past thirty he fell very much in love 
with a girkso beautiful and so good and sweet 
that it was no wonder he loved her, and so young 
and bright that, also, it was no wonder that she 
did not love the sober, grubbing, book-shop man, 
already old before his time, and did love a hand- 
some young poet, who wrote sonnets to her lips 
and her eyes, and whose chief capital was a mag- 
nificent stock of hope. 

She did Solomon Girder no wrong. She only 
told him very honestly that she could not love 
him, and she married her young poet, and went 
away with him, and the book-shop man neither 
saw nor heard of her any more. 

Afterwards, however, one or two volumes of 
poems by the man she had married came in Gir- 
der’s way. He took a sort of savage delight in 
selling them for three pence, and telling customers 
that they were dear at that price. 

He never looked into his own heart closely 
enough to see how like to hate his old love had 
grown; but I think if he had heard in those days 
that pretty Olivette was dying of starvation, his 





first emotion would have been one of unmixed 
satisfaction, though he might have gone to her the 
next half-hour with beef-tea. 

But London is a famous place in which to lose 
oneself, and after Olivette’s marriage the places 
which had known her before knew her no more; 
and Solomon Girder had never scen her face again 
in all the years. What did it mean that now this 
other face, so strangely, so singularly like hers, 
had dawned on him through the yellow fog of the 
November night ? 

“Poems of Love and Sorrow 2” he muttered to 
himself, as he went to bed an hour later; “and 
dear at sixpence! Love means Sorrow, and Sor- 
row means Love; and I hope I ‘have seen the last 
of that girl with her black eyes.” 

But he had not seen the last of her. The next 
Saturday night, a clear, windy, crisp night, un- 
on the wavering gaslight stood the boy and 

irl. 

. “You here again ?” said Old Solomon, gruffly ; 

and then, smitten by a sense of his rudeness to 
acustomer, he added,— 

“Did you like your book ?” 

“Oh, it was lovely, lovely!” the girl said, with 
shining eyes, and a little gasp of pleasure. “I 
shall read it till I know it by heart, And now 
we want ‘The Lion Killer’ for Tom.” 

“The Lion Killer” was a shilling. 

Tom protested a little against the extrava- 
gance of the purchase, but the girl insisted on 

it, and they took their book and went away. 

Old Solomon went to bed again grumbling. 
He regarded the girl as a sort of affront put 
upon him by fate. He thought he had done 
long ago with those eager, dark eyes, that black, 
tangled hair, those wistful lips; and here they 

enti 
back, like a wound wlience a bullet has never 
been taken, and which aches again, years after 
it has seemed to heal. 

He wished she would never come any more. 
Blameless as she was for thé sorrow of his past, 
hecould not help associating her with it; and 
he thought that he hated her on account of it. 

Then that brother of hers! Old Solomon 
had never seen the poet for whose sake, as he 
thought, pretty Olivette had turned her back 
upon him. But he fancied that he might have 
* looked like this boy —fair and lithe and hand- 
some. Surely he had very good reason to hate 
both of them. 

And yet they persisted in coming. Satur- 
day night after Saturday night they appeared. 
It was seldom that a storm was violent 
enough to deter them. Always about eleven 
o’clock there they were. The purchase was 
usually a poem ora story. They never spent 

more than a shilling, or less than sixpence. 





and undemonstrative, uttered a glad ery. He 
had found a book on the violin; and he seized 
it as eagerly and reverently as a Romanist 
might seize the life of his patron saint. 

“Oh, look!” he cried, showing the title-page 
to the girl. But the price marked on it was 
two shillings, ‘and he laid it down reluctantly 
andsadly. 9, 

“Oh, you must have it, Tom! you must.” 
“No, that is out of the question. We have not 
done so well as usual this week, and yop are not 
going without your dinner to-morrow. Here, this 
is what we will have,” and he chose a volume of 
poems, a well-worn, second-hand book, entitled 
“Love is Enough.” 

It was only the title which pleased them, and, 
as usual, they took their book and went away. 

Solomon Girder was in the habit of saying that 
he hated the sight of this boy and girl. He had 
even questioned with himself whether he might 
not make some excuse for refusing to sell them 
anything, and so free himself from their visits. 

Oddly enough, however, he felt that he was 
sorry for the hoy’s disappointment about the old 
book. He would have liked to give it to him; but 
somehow he felt that that would hardly answer. 
He contented himself with marking the book 
down to a shilling, and then hiding it away. The 
next Saturday night be put it out, in a conspicu- 
ous place; and at eleven o'clock the boy and girl 
appeared. She was the first to notice the book. 

“OQ Tom!” she cried, “you can have it now. 
See, it is only a shilling.” 

Tom looked at it curiously. Unquestionably it 
was the same book he had longed for last week, 
and at half the price. He looked inquiringly at 
32 hook-seller. 


iy hauriting him, briigang we oft pam ~ 


One night the boy, who was generally quiet 
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“Yes,” said Old Solomon, “it has gone down in 
the market.” 

That night, for the first time, the bookseller be- 
gan to realize that he should miss the weekly visit 
of his odd little customers if they should fail to 
come. Somehow, the bitterness of memory had 
gone out of his heart, or it had changed to tender- 
ness; and he began to think he could even like 
the dark eyes and the red, wistful lips, for the 
sake of those other eyes and lips whose loss had 
left him a lonesome, solitary man, so old while 
yet so young. 

The weeks, the cheerless winter weeks, went on; 
and almost every Saturday night came Old Solo- 
mon’s two little customers. Two or three times 
they failed to appear; and it was curious what a 
difference it made to Old Solomon. 

He tried to think he felt their absence a relief; 
but it was of no use. He found himself wonder- 
ing whether they were ill; whether they had 
failed to make moncy enough to buy their accus- 
tomed book. He was really anxious about them ; 
and to be anxious about any human creature was 
8 new and a wholesome thing to the arid heart of 
Solomon Girder. 

The first two weeks of February he saw noth- 
ing of them. The 14th came on a Saturday; and 
the book-shop man was not the only one in Lon- 
don who was congratulating himself that the last 
evil month of the comfortless winter was half 
over. 

Night fell early. The cold, moist, unfriendly 
air struck a chill to one’s heart. The very gas- 
lights seemed to shiver in it, and the houses them- 
selves wore a look of stolid misery. 

As itdrew on toward eleven o'clock, Old Solo- 
mon found himself thinking anxiously of his cus- 
tomers. He looked over his books, wondering 
what they would like. 

He found a copy of “The Golden Treasury.” It 
was marked two shillings. He took that paper 
away and substituted one marked sixpence. It 
was just the book, he thought, for that verse-loy- 
ing girl. 

At last the clock struck eleven. Were they not 
coming, then? Yes, here they were at last. He 
heard the girl’s voice say, as they came near,— 

“No! you know we can’t afford anything to- 
night, Tom.” 

And the boy answered, resolutely, — 

“Rut it’s just the time we will afford it. You 
need it now for a little comfort.” 

Old Solomon had noticed that the girl's voice 
was very hoarse when she spoke; and now, as 
she stopped and began to look over the books, 
she was seized with a violent fit of coughing. He 
said, in atone, which for him was strangely gen- 
tle,— 7s 

“I'm afraid you are very ill.” 

“Oh no,” she answered. “It’s only an ugly 
cold.” And then she caught sight of “The Gold- 
en Treasury,” and cried,— 

“O Tom! Tom! this has always been two shil- 
lings, and here it is for sixpence. We will have 
this, please ;” and then another spasm of coughing 
shook her. 

Old Solomon was moved with pity. 

“Wait a moment,” he cried, and dashed away 
to a night coffec-stand near by. Instantly he was 
back again with a steaming cup of coffee in each 
hand. 

“Drink that,” he said. “It will warm you. You 
are good customers; it is right I should stand 
trent.” 

And they drank, and set down their cups, and 
thanked him and went away, hand in hand, into 
the night. 

Old Solomon looked after them anxiously. 
Somehow, his little act of kindness to them 
seemed to have made him fond of them. That is 
one curious effect of kindness; we grow attached 
to the people we befriend. He was troubled at the 
girl's congh. He half wished he had asked them 
where they lived. 

That week he thought of them a great deal. A 
spell of mutinons weather set in; cold, dreary, 
melancholy, with spiteful little spurts of snow, or 
half-frozen rain. He wondered what the business 
was by which those young things earned their 
bread; whether they were all alone in the world, 
or had some one to care forthem. He wondered 
he had never asked—next Saturday night he 
would ask. 

But Saturday night came; and the lamps flared 
in the cold wind; and the busy tide of life flowed 
through the crowded streets; and all the clocks 
struck eleven; but no familiar young faces stopped 
in front of Solomon Girder’s books. 

Customers he had in plenty—novelists who had 
been published for thirty shillings, and came and 
bought themsclves, shamefacedly, for two and six- 
pence; and pocts, who sighed as of old when they 
saw themselves valued only at sixpence. 

Somehow the sight of their discomfiture was no 
longer pleasant to Solomon Girder. He even 
caught himself sighing in sympathy, and saying 
to himself,— 

“Poor fellows! It is hard, when they thought 
their poor little books meant fame and fortune!” 

But whatever customers came and went, there 
were no signs of the two faces for which the book- 
seller waited. 

And week after week went on. March came in 
like a lion, and shook with its storms the cold, 
tired-out world. 

And truly Solomon Girder’s heart grew heavy, 
and hc became aware that a human interest had 
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again grown up in his soul, after so many deso- 
late years. What if these children had been his 
own? he thought, sometimes. How comfortable 
he could have made them! 

He was really almost a rich man. His business 
had been very profitable, and he had had only 
himself to care for out of it—only himsclf. 

He hated himself when he remembered how he 
had let that poor girl go coughing away from him, 
in the February night, never asking whether she 
had where to lay her head. 

He had never been at all a religious man, but he 
began now to think of God, and to wonder if God 
had sent her, with the eyes and the lips and the 
hair he had loved and lost once, to plead dumbly 
with him for the help he had utterly failed to gi 

Sometimes he left his shop in the charge of his 
assistant—a thing he had never been known to do 
before—and wandered in the street for hours, 
seeking for the faces which he never found. 

The very last day of March, in an upper room 
in a cheap lodging-house near the strand, the two 
whom Solomon Girder had sought so vainly were 
alone together. : 

The girl was strangely changed. Her face was 
white as the face of death, and so thin it was al- 
most transparent. Her eyes seemed larger and 
darker than ever, and her lips glowed like a sear- 
let flower. Her brother had evidently just come 
in. She looked at him inquiringly. 

“No, I have nothing. I can carn no money 
now the violin is gone. It was not much better 
when I had it, for the matter of that, after you got 
so you couldn’tsing with me. Everything is sold. 
It makes me hate the world, almost, when I think 
of all the riches in this great city, and see you lie 
there dying of cold and hunger.” 

“Oh, hush, Tom, hush,” she gasped. “You will 
break my heart if you talk like that. No harm 
has come tome. Iam only going home to father 
and mother.” 

“Only going to leave me all alone in the world,” 
he cried bitterly, and threw himself down on his 
knees beside the straw bed where she was lying. 
She put out her hand, her little snowflake of a 
wasted hand, and touched his hair. 

“Don't, Tom, don’t,” she sobbed, and the cruel 
cough half choked her words. 

“Listen, there is something I want. [have been 
thinking of it all the time you were out. I want 
to see the hook-shop man, Willyou goand fetch 
him to me, darling, and make haste, fer there is 
no time to lose.” 

“That glum old fellow 7” Tom cried in wonder. 

“Yes, but he used not to be glum, after the first. 
I know he marked down that violin book on pur- 
pose so you could have it, and the ‘Golden Treas- 
ury'for me, And you know how good he was 
about the coffee. I wish I had sent for him be- 
fore; but go now. Go at once, Tom, dear, and 
tell him that I have something to ask of him he- 
fore I die.” 

Fifteen minutes later, and Tom, breathless with 
haste, was standing before Solomon Girder. 

“O sir,” he said, and the tears were in his eyes, 
“will you come with me to my sister, to Olivette ? 
She is dying, and she s she has something to 
ask of you before she dies.” 

Without a word Solomon Girder put on his 
overcoat, and took down his hat. It was only 
when they had walked a little way that he asked,— 

“So your sister’s name is Olivette ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And her last name is”—— 

“Bascom.” 

“Then your mother was Olivette Elder ?” 

“Yes, sir. Oh, did you know her—did you know 
mamma?” 

“T have seen her, long ago”—and then Solomon 
Girder spoke no more, but hurried on, breathlessly. 

Soon they stood in the room where Olivette 
waited for them. 

“You are no worse ?” Tom cried eagerly. 

“No, no worse.” 

Solomon Girder took a blank card from his 
pocket, wrote a few words upon it, and gave it to 
Tom, with some money. 

“Go,” he said, “to that address, as fast as a cab 
can carry you, and bring the man back with you. 
Tell him it is a matter of life and death, and there 
is no time to be lost.” 

When Tom had gone, Girder turned to the girl 
lying there, gasping for breath, and looking so ter- 
ribly like death. He looked at her for a moment, 
and then he said abruptly ,— 

“You are starving to death ?” 

“I am hungry, yes.” 

Out of the room and down the stairs, and back 
again, allin a moment, as it seemed. And then 
he held some bread soaked in port wine to the lips 
of the half-famished girl. She ate it eagerly. 

“Oh, Iam better,” she said; “truly I am bet- 
ter.” 

“Can you talk a little now ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Your mother was Olivette Elder ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your father was William Bascom—a 
poet ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“And they are dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me, child, was your mother happy ?” 

He thought that he wanted to hear that the 
woman he loved once had been miserable with the 
man she had chosen. But he did not quite know 
his own heart. A light came into Olivette’s eyes. 

“Oh, 80, so happy,” she sighed, ‘as long as my, 














father lived. He worked at any and everything 
to support us all; and when he could he wrote 
verses. Scarccly anybody would buy them, but 
nother said she knew that was because he was un- 
known, and some day he would be a very great 
man. But he dicd; and mother neverheld up her 
head after that, and when he had been dead a 
year she died, too.” 

Strangely enough, Solomon Girder was not sor- 
ry, as he bad thought he should be, to hear that | 
the woman he loved once had been happy. He 
had a strange sense that old things had passed 
away, and that his heart had been born again. 

He stood and looked down at Olivette as one in 
adream. Why, she might have been his child 
had things gone otherwise—and why not now? 

“I had something to ask of you,” she said at 
last. 

“Oh yes, and what was it ?” 

“When I am gone, Tom will be all alone. Since 
mother died he and I have got on. He had a vio- 
lin, and he played it in the street, and I sang; and 
we did very well until this cough came, and I 
couldn’t sing any more. And now his violin is 
gone, and if it weren't, he couldn’t do much with- 
out me to sing. And I thought, you had been so 
good to us, that may be when I was gone you 
would take Tom into your shop, and just give him 
achance. Would you?” 

“Yes, child, yes. I will see to Tom. Don’t let 
that hinder you from getting well.” 

“Getting well! But I am going to die. The 
parish doctor said so. He wouldn’t come any 
more. He said it was no use.” 

“But another doctor is coming—and here he is 
now.” 

Half an hour later Old Solomon Girder followed 
the doctor down stairs as anxiously as if his own 
life were at stake. 

“Is there any hope ?” he asked. 

“Yes, with ordinary care and comfort. She is 
pretty nearly dead of cold and hunger; but there 
is no organic disease, and I do not think it is too 
late to save her.” 

“God bless you, doctor,” said surly old Solo- 
mon; and the tears were in his eyes as he slipped | 
a double fee into the physician’s hand. 

Six weeks later on, in the soft May afternoon 
Solomon Girder went into Olivette’s room. 

“The doctor says you have got well,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes, and you only promised to give Tom a! 
chance if I died. Do yon think I shall be able to | 
sing again, soon ?¥ 

“I think you need never sing again unless you 
like. Will you come home with me—you and 
‘Tom? 
fr “Tom shall have bis%chanctrain the business; 
and you shall be my daughter, and live with me 
until some poet or other carries you off. I cared 
for no creature on earth until you and ‘Tom came; 
and now I think I have found my long-lost chil- 
dren—will they have me for their father ?” 

“O sir, O Mr.Girder,” and big, strong, hand- 
some Tom turned his face away with a great, dry 
sob; but Olivette only put out her hand, and 
smiled a smile of deep content, and then she said, 
as if speaking to herself,— 

“And I can read all the books!” 


————+e—___. 
TRIP LIGHTLY. 


Trip lightly over sorrow, 
‘Though all the way be darks 
The sun may shine to-morrow, 
And gaily'sing the lark. 
Fair hopes have not departed, 
Though roses may have fled} 
Then never be down-hearted, 
But look for Joy instead. 














‘Trip lightly over sadness, 
Stand not to rail at doom, 
We've pearls to string of giadness, 
On this side of the tomb, 
While stars are nightly shining, 
And heaven {8 overhead, 
Encourage not repining, 
But look for Joy instead. , 
The Investigator. 
———_+e+____. 
For the Companion, 


Two BOYS. 

“C-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat.” 

These words were uttered hy a voice ina tiny, 
unfinished room in the pitch of the roof. Asmall 
piece of tallow candle spluttered and flared on the 
window-sill, throwing strange shadows into the 
dim ccrners and among the rafters overhead. 
A young man in rough clothes was in the room 
leaning over a book held close to the candle. He 
was spelling out the words slowly and painfully, 
over, and over, and over, “C-art, cat; c-a-t, cat; 
bea-t, bat.” 

At last he heard the clock down stairs give a 
long w-h-i-r-r-r-r, and then begin to strike. He 
looked up and counted—twelve. ‘Then he closed 
the book, blew out the candle, hastily threw off 
his clothes, and was soon sound aslcep beside his 
companion, Ned, who had been already three 
hours in bed. 

The sun had not yet risen when he awoke. In 
a@ moment he was up, and dressed, and studying 
away again. H-a-t, hat; h-a-t, hat; and so on 
through all the ats. Then he began again. 

“Be you up, boys?” cried a rough voice down 
stairs. “Come, hurry up and git to work.” 

Ned rolled slowly over in bed, and stretched his 
arms, and yawned. 

“Oh, what a fool you be, Jack Lewis,” he 
drawled out ina sleepy tone. ‘Don’t you git 
enough work without stickin’ over them books ?” 

“I don’t care,” answered Jack. “I’m hound to 

















get an education. I've never had a chance yet, 


since I’ve been bound out, but I'll be my own 
master in a year now, and the schoolmaster he's 
put an idea or two into my head.” 

“Well, you're a fool, that’s all,” said Ned. 

A year had passed by. It was the first day of 
school, and the children were flocking toward the 
little black school-house. The teacher, who was 
seated on a high platform behind adesk, wiped his 
glasses, rapped on the desk, and called the school 
to order. 

He arranged the classes—first the scholars in 
advanced arithmetic and geography and history; 
then, a class in decimals and grammar; and s0 on 
till he came to the last. 

“(All those who have never studied fractions, or 
grammar, or geography, will rise,” he said. 

Five or six little girls, with long hair and short 
dresses, and two small boys in short pants, stood 
up. And one other stood up, too. He was six 
feet tall, and was clumsy and poorly dressed. It 
was Jack. 

The teacher looked down at him and repeated 
what he had said. 

“You misunderstood me,” he added. 

“No, sir,” said Jack, firmly. ‘I belong to this 
class.” 

Several of the children giggled. One of the 
boys threw a great spit-ball, that struck him on 
the back of the head. 

“I can’t help it,” cried Jack, with face as red as 
fire. “This is the first chance I’ve ever had to 
learn, and I’m a-going to take it.” And he sat 
down, and was soon studying away at an exam- 
ple,—add 2-5 to 3-5. 

“Baby boy !” cried one of the scholars at recess. 

“Spell fool,” cried another. 

“Where did you go to college ?” 

“When did Columbus discover the Mississippi 7” 

“Add one apple and two dogs.” 

But poor Jack did not look up. He was study- 
ing away at his old spelling-book, which was 
thumbed and dog-eared and torn; m-e-a-s-u-r-e, 
measure; p-l-e-a-s-u-r-e, pleasure. 

“I say,” cried one of the boys at last; “what 
kind of a mother have you got if she didn’t teach 
you anything ?” 

Jack was on his fect in a moment. His face 
was flushed and his hands clenched. He seized 
the boy by the collar, and was just about to throw 


him, when he stopped. 


“What be I about ?” he said, slowly. “If you 
was my size, I'd give you a trouncing you'd re- 
member. But there, you're only a baby !*" 

And he sat down again on the doorstep and be- 
gan to pore over the old spelling-book. 

One of the young girls in the upper class, named 
Florence West, came up and stood beside bim. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, 
boys,” she said. “You don’t know what a hard 
time he’s had to get along. He's been bound ont 
for five years past, and has never had a chance to 
go to school. But he’s working hard now to make 
up for lost time, and we ought to help him in- 
stead of laughing at him.” 

Jack looked up gratefully, and his face was cov- 
ered with blushes, He almost thought an angel 
had come down to help him. 

Just then, the master’s bell rang, and they all 
went in. That day Jack stood at the head of his 
little class. In two weeks he led the class above. 

At the end of the ycar, the friends of the schol- 
ars had gathered at their exhibition in the school- 
house. The teacher rose. Every sound was 
hushed. 

“I have something remarkable to tell you,” he 
said. ‘Last autumn, a young man of twenty-one 
entered the lowest class in my school. He has 
earned his food and lodging by chopping wood 
and otherwise aiding a kind woman of the village 
who desired to help him. All his spare time has 
been spent in his studies. He has made up all 
the studies of the lower classes, and I am happy 
to say he has the highest rank in the school. You 
may take the seat in front, Lewis. Had it not 
been for this, the first place would have been held 
by Miss Florence West, who will please take the 
other vacant chair.” 

‘What was Jack’s surprise as he walked up the 
aisle to hear the audience favoring him with 
hearty applause. 

But for all the honor, he had only been through 
the district school. Now he had all summer to 
make some money to carry him through the next 
year at the High School. 

Years passed on. Let me picture a scene “out 
West.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Lewis,” said a poor, shift- 
less-looking man, walking into the office of the 
Hon. John Lewis, and standing before him. “Do 
you remember me ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No; I didn’t suppose you would. My name 
is Ned Barnes. I was bound out with you to 
Farmer Harris when we were boys. But you've 
got on in the world, and I haven’t. I don’t know 
how it is, but some folks seem to have good luck, 
and others has poor luck. You always had good 
luck and got ahead. I thought p’raps you'd find 
me a job, just for the sake of old times.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jack; for it was he grown 
up to middle life, after going through college and 
building up a fine law business. ‘If you'll go up 
to my house, Florence, my wife, will fit you out 
in some decent clothes, and then I’ll sce what I 
can do for you.” 

These were the men who, twenty years before, 
had been in that little attic-room, the one snoring 
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in bed, and the other thumbing his old spelling- 
book. That was where the good luck and the poor 
luck began. CHABLES STEWART. 


———_+o-—__—_ 


REVIEWING. 
A GERMAN FABLE- 


A famous hen’s my story's theme, 
‘Who ne'er was known to 
gr laying eggs—but then she'd scream 
loud o’er every egg twould seein 
The house must be on fire. 
A turkey-cock, who ruled the walk, 
‘A wiser bird and older, z 
Gould bear no more; 80 off did stalk 
Right to the hen and told he: 
“Madam, that scream, I apprehend, 
Does nothing to the matter: 
It surely helps the egg no whit; 
Bo lay your egg and done with it, 
Ipray you, madam, asa friend, 
Cease that superfluous clatter; 
You know not how’t goes through my head!” 
“Humph! very likely,” madam said, 
Then proudly putting forth a leg— 
“Uneducated barnyard fowl, 
You know no more than any owl 
The noble privilege and praise 
Of authorship in modern days: 
Ltellyou why 1 a0 ae 
irst, you perceive, I lay my egg. 
And then—review it.” fa 





rvard Crimson. 





or 
For the Companion. 


CHASED. 


Once only in my life have I seen an ideal hunter's 
paradise; © region where the game was as plenty, as 
big and as bold as the most thrilling hunters’ stories 
have ever pictured it. 

It was years ago, when tho rough fortunes of my 
youth left me for a fortnight at Tacames—a locality 
Which few readers, perhaps, have ever beard of. 

Tacamea, or Atacames, lies on the western coast of 
what is now included in the State of Colombia, South 
America. I was the surgeon of a whaling sbip, which 
put in there for a supply of fresh food, to check the 
attacks of scurvy, which had made its unwelcome ap- 
pearance among the crew, and we were dotained by the 
aickness of the captain for four weeks. 

The place consists, or then consisted, of not more 
than eighteen or twenty houres—mere cabins—built of 
canes and set on posts about ten feet high. The port is 
an open roadstead, into which, when the wind is south- 
west, roll the long swells of the Pacific, breaking in 
white surf upon the shore. 

But the town, though low-lying, is beautiful; with 
high, irregularly notched bills towering above it in the 
background, and tho dense tropical forest closing in 
around it on all but the seaward side. A small river, 
nearly dry at the time we were there, flows in from up 
among the mountaias. 

It had been a time of intense drouth, following great 
heat, and nearly half of the poor people were sick of a 
species of local cholera. ‘After treating a few cases, I 
Jearned its nature and cause, and by liberal drafte on 
our medicine-chest, I was able to cure nearly fifty per- 
sons within a few days. 

I thus earned the real, heartfelt gratitude of the entire 
population. Never was a young man more popular in 
alittle hamlet than the ‘‘Yarnkee medico,”” as the peo- 
ple termed me. I had but to express a wish, when 
half-e-dozen would set off of their own accord at my 
service. 

‘Among my patients was the little daughter of Don 
Pechos, the leading ‘“estanciero,” or owner, at Ta- 
cames; bimaelf but a half-breed, however, though pos- 
sessed of large herds in the back country. 

Little Diona, or “Tita,” as they called her, lay very 
low, indeed, in the last stages of the disorder which I 
was fortunate in being able to check. On the fourth 
day, when the child had mended visibly and evinced an 
appetite for broth, ber father, a rather grave man, who 
had before given up all hope of ber recovery, came to 
me too much moved to speak for the deep joy he felt; 
but in the grasp of his band there was something which 
expressed more than words. 

Next morning came a more tangible evidence of bis 
gratitude,—though like a true gentleman he made it an 
entirely secondary matter,—in the shape of a beautiful 
black horse, fully broken to the back, together with a 
fine saddle and bridle heavily ornamented with silver. 
‘This fine animal Don Pecbos begged me to accept and 
une as a“trifling token” of his regard and friendship; 
and I accepted it, of course, only for the time I was at 
‘Tacames. 

“Vasco” was the horse's name. He would be held 
worth five hundred dollars at least in the United States. 
He was perfectly broken to the saddle, after the Span- 
ish method; and it is to one of my rides on Vasco’s 
back that my story relates. 

Another of my patients was an Indian, named “Jaca” 
—that, at Icast, was the name he bore st Tacames—whose 
history was a moat singular one. He was not a South 
‘American; but had been kidnapped, along with three 
others, from a tribe far up towards Oregon, by a whaler 
which bad been left short-handed on that coast. 

The captain bad enticed these Indians on board his 
sbip by promises of presents, then seized them and 
hastily set anil. Two years later, on the voyage home 
to New Bedford, the whaler touched at ‘Tacames, and 
Jaca was set ashore without so much as “Thank ye” 
for his services. 

Jaca had gained a considerable knowledge of Eng- 
Hish, and Indian though he was, I found him # not un- 
congenial spirit, and possessed of keen native intelll- 
gence. Here, as in that far-off northern home which he 
would never see again, Jaca was a hunter, and made 
use of a tremendous bow, which I could no more draw 
than I could have bent an old Roman catapult. 

‘As soon as roy duties as physician grew a little less 
urgent, I rode out every morning on botanical excur- 
sions—for the flora there was new and most interesting 
to me—~and on bunts with Jaca. 

Sinoe #ést landing, I had every day heard the yelping 
of wild dese out in the woods, sometimes sounding 
lke a pack of hounds in full cry; and at night their 
bowls, barks and roars were incessant. Jaca’s brief 
but very graphic and matter-of-fact little stories of ad- 
venture added still farther to the zest with which I set 
off with him. 

Nearly every morning upon mounting Vasco for one 
of these trips, Don Pechos would gravely advise me to 
beware of the “tigers,” as the people there called the 
large black and yellow jaguars of that region. But I 
supposed that the fear in which the inhabitants stood 
of these animale resulted mainly from their lack of fire- 
ame, 





There was not a serviceable musket in Tacames. I 
had a good short-barrelled double gun, with a strap for 
slinging it across my shoulders. Percussiun caps bad 
then but recently come into use. 

‘There were a number of roads or bridle-paths lead- 
ing back from Tacames through the forests. For a mile 
or more around the village, there were low, dense, 
thorn thickets, overrun with vines; then larger trees, 
standing close, and very tall, took the place of these; 
and here the chatter of monkeys would always asaail 
our ears. 

The monkeys, or apes, of this district were the giants 
of their raceand every whit as large as the seven or 
eight-year-old children in our city streets, with atrange- 
ly aged, hideous faces. Half-a-dozen would often be 
gambolling in a tree-top together. 

On catching sight of us passing underneath, one 
would give a droll, sharp cry, like “Hello!” Then all 
of them would come bounding and swinging down by 
the branches and dianaa, to peep at us. Their ugly 
yet comically grinning visages seemed to say, “How 
d'ye do?” 

‘Several times they were uncommonly bold, atretch- 
ing down their long arms to snatch at our caps and the 
silver bangles on Vascu’s head gear; and so large und 
formidable did they look, that two or thrce times I un- 
slung my gun. But Jaca, laughing heartily, said, “No 
tira I” (Don’t fire.) 

‘At each fresh etart of mine he would laugh the bard- 
er und say,— 

“Dey fun. Dey trick. Dey Hike look you.” 

Jaca’s name for these monkeys was ‘wood-folks;”” 
and he always spoke of them as if they were human 
beings. 

Upon the morning of my adventure, we had come out 
into the forest—Jaca walking rapidly by Vascu’s side 






















—and passing by a 
valley between two 
mountains, had 
emerged into a very 
heavily timbered 
tract beyond, where 
there was no under 
growth 
The he 
density of the great 
nuttrees entirely 
shut out the sky; and 
yellowish 


t “arid 








a faint 
green light cast its 
pale tints adown the 
dusky mauve trunks. 
It was a singularly 
dim region,quite cool 
and profoundly still, 
with not asign of an- 
imal life, save where 
here and there s long 
bluish colored snake wriggled lazily from beneath 
Vasco’s feet. 

For two leagues or more, the path led through thi 
darkened and unbroken forest, then opened out upon 
some natural meadows, along a small winding river. 

Jt was a beautiful place. Bunches of cane and 
clumps of palm studded the long open intervale; and 
these were festooned with vines and climbing plants, 
many of which were in bloom, disclosing great gorgeous 
clusters of bloseome and filling the air with perfume. 
Here were hundreds of ruby-tinted birds, singing joy- 
ously, blending their songs with the harsh squalls of 
parrots. 

‘But some strange tracks in the mud, where we forded 
the river, had absorbed Jaca’s attention. He wished to 
follow these; and as I chose to ride along the meadow, 
to collect specimens of the, to me, new plante, we 
agroed to separate for the time and meet there two 
hours later. 

For a mile or two I went on through grass so high 
that it brushed Vasco’s sides, only drawing rein here 
and there to pluck a rare bunch of flowers. Several 
times I heard the crics of wild animals off in the woods, 
‘and saw where they were running in the grass. 

At length I came to where a herd of fifty or sixty 
horses were feeding, keeping close together, yet all 
moving on at a pretty good pace. The jaguars, Iwas 
told, dare not attack a herd thus compacted together. 
Itis only when one imprudently strays off that it is 
throttled. 

This was one of Don Pechos’ semi-wild droves. AsI 
passed, Vasco neighed repeatedly, and « colt—a lithe, 
beautiful, black three-year-old—trotted out from ble 
fellows and joined us. I struck at it with my stick and 
snapped my fingers to scare it back; but still it trotted 
about and followed Varco—pawing in the grass, snort- 
ing, fairly rearing in its playful antics. 

‘The heat of the day was coming op, and I presently 
drew up beneath the great drooping fronds of = miriti 
palm, to be out of the scorching sun-rays for a minute, 
ere turning back; and I recollect that the black colt, 
frolicaome as ever, was nibbling at ‘Vasco’s jowl, when 
suddenly both horses started violently. 

‘At the same moment I heard a slight crash of brush 
out in the thick swantp, a little to the right of the pelm. 
‘The ears of both horses were bent intently forward, and 
I folt Vasco begin to tremble and his sides to dilate un- 
der me. Every nerve and muscle in his body seemed 
to grew tense and hard as wire. 

At tirst I saw nothing, and patting my horse's neck, 
J spoke soothingly to him, at the same tme reaching 





round for my carbine. But before I could slip the strap, 
both Vasco and the colt wheeled, quick as lightning, 
and ran! 

At the same instant I heard two loud roars, but was 
so nearly unseated that my horse had run several bun. 
dred yards witi me before I could sufficiently recover 
my balauce to look back. 

One glance showed me what afate I had escaped! 
For bounding along after the horses were two enormous 
black and yellow jaguars! 

In their eagerness they seemed to fly rather than run. 
‘Their bounds were not higo, but long. They seemed 
to skim the ground, their enormous tails standing out 
straight bebind, and their sleek, mottled sides fairly 
glistening in the sun. 

As they flew along, each gavo vent to an eager, yelp- 
ing noise, in chorus to the other; and so rapidly did 
they come on, that though the horses were running for 
life, I expected to be overtaken. 5 

Had I been a Carson, or a “Buffalo Bill,” I might, 
perhaps, have unslung my plece and shot them; but I 
confess that in my terror of falling into the clutches of 
these monsters, I did nothing but grasp Vasco’s neck 
and mane with all my strength; nor could I have 
checked or reined him a hair’s breadth had my life de- 
pended onit. Mazeppa bound to the back of the wild 
horse of Tartary could not bave been more helpless. I, 
indeed, would have been only too glad to be bound on! 

‘The jaguars, as I knew by their yelps and the glimp- 
ses I caught over my shoulder, were at the horses’ 
heels; and my gun flying up by its loose strap at every 
pound nearly beat me off. As we sped through grass 
and bushes, my only thought was that Vasco would join 
the herd wo had previously passed, and that together 
the horses might drive off the “tigers.” 

But the herd was not now at the place where I bad 
seenit. On we rushed in our wild flight, 
till suddenly we came to a slough in the 
grass and reeds. With bis firat leap, 
Vasco went belly-deep in ft, and] was 
thrown headlong among the rusher into 
the soft mud. 

The horse floundered on, partly over 
me, cot through; but a frightfully 
‘4 shrill scream from the colt clode at hand 
made my blood run ebill. 

Dashing the mud and water from my 
eyes, I ed up and saw, through 
© reeds, the young horse lying mired a 
few rods below; while on the opposite 
bank crouched one of the jaguars, wrig- 
gling and twisting its body Nke a huge cat. 

For a moment it 
poleed, then jumped 
thirty feet or more 
and alighted plump 
on the horse’s back. 
‘Another fearful cry 
from the poor creat 
ure blended with the 
tiger's fierce growl as 
it buried its fangs and 
claws in the colt’s 
glossy hide. 

So savage, 80 pite- 
ous n spectacle T have 
never seen, before nor 
since. For a moment 
there was a tremen- 
dous struggle, then 
the horse sank pas- 
sive and Hmp with 
one wild, deep moan. 

The other jaguar, 
without joining his 
mate in the attack, 
was waiting on the 
bank, walking up and 
down, lashing the air 
with Its long tall, and venting its eager thirst for blood 
in the most lerrific roars. 

Too busy to notice me in the ceeds, the ugly, yet 
splendid, brutes growled and gloated over their victim. 
But what would have been my fate had the horse got 
through the slough! Truly, his life was given for mine. 

Slowly I crept out of the bog and stole away, 
drenched and plastered with mud from head to foot. 

I had gone half a mile, perhaps, along my morning 
track through the meadow, when I met Jaca. He had 
seen Vasco go past with empty saddie and flying stir 
rups, and was coming to look me up. 

Seeing my condition, he first stared, then grinned 
broadly. It took but few words to make him fully un- 
derstand my adventure; and he at once proposed to go 
back and kill the tigers. Go urgent and so confident was 
he of success, that I at length consented to it; and we 
went cautiously back to the edge of the slough. 

The jaguars had drawn the body of the colt out of 
the slough and were feasting on it. One of them, in- 
deed, seemed already to have got his fill, and lay out- 
stretched a few fect off; but the other was still gorging 
himself. 

“Tira!” Jaca whispered. 
horse.” 

Thad re-charged my gun heavily, putting threo balls 
in each barrel. The distance across the slough was 
not more than ninety or a hundred feet. When I fired, 
the beast gave aconvulsed leap off the horse and fell 
with a loud yell in the grass. ‘ 

The other started to its feet, glared across for a mo- 
ment, but before I could get aim, went out of sight 
through the grass and bushes. 

Meantime Jaca was boldly wading the slough. Draw- 
ing his knife, be approached tbe disabled tger and 
killed him. 

‘We then withdrew a little, thinking the other might 
show itself; for we heard it roaring at a distance. 

It did not approach, however; and after etripping off 
the skin from the one we had killed, Jaca advised a 
speedy retreat from the spot. 

It wana tollsome walk for me back to Tacames. 
‘Vasco had arrived home several hours before, and Don 
Pechos had mustered a party to search for me. 

—_—+or—___ 

Te Ovp Tump Coon.—A writer illustrates in Yor- 

est and Stream the negro’s refrain,— 


“Possum up de gum-tree, 
Coony in de holler.” 


by describing a coon-hunt on the Potomac: 
“Tn the immense timbered lowlands below the 


‘Crow's Nest,’ there is a vast swampy forest called 


















and 








“Take the one eatin’ 





the ‘ump, why so called no fellow can tell, but it is; 
and in there are thousands of giant owls that make 
night hideous with their whoop. 

“But the principal and oldest inhabitant {s the Tump 
coon, who was supposed to have caught more geese and 
rabbits, ducks and chickens, than any old housewife in 
the neighborhood could count. 

“He had been treed and shaken out about two hun- 
dred times, and had as often whipped all the dogs, un- 
Ul every coon dog in the country knew the trail of the 
old pirate and was supposed to leave it almost as soon 
as struck. 

“Nevertheless, last Wednesday night, with about 
twenty well-picked cur.dogs and as many darkies, we 
brought this celebrated coon to bay, or rather to tree; 
then the giant old gum was felled, the darkics taking 
turns, two at o time, and as it went down with a crash, 
everything rushed in, and sure enough, there he was 
with his tail set against the thickest of the branches, his 
two eyes gleaming like fire-balls and his teeth grinning. 

“In went six of the dogs with a desperate dash, but 
came out yelling and with their tails tucked. ‘Then In 
‘we all went, helter-skelter, and this time the coon ran 
for it; but before we could get up with bim, he bad 
gotten into a pool of water, and that is the very best 
military position a coon can assume, his flanks and rear 
being both protected. 

“So everybody said, ‘Pshaw! it’s no use trying; that 
there coon can whip all creation now, and it’s only just 
wasting dog and fight to try him.’ 

“But one of our party, Ryland Ruff, the society swell 
of Washington, and ligbtest in the dance, had become 
excited, and before anybody could catch him, he had 
tnken the coon in the rear by water; there was a wild 
acreeching and tearing and splashing, and then Ryland, 
bleeding, but victorious, brought out the old Tump 
coun, dead.” é 


LONGING. 


To lon 
For some good that we have not 1s nobles. The son, 
That mneltes to proud doing was penned with some bill 
Gf endeavor uprising before; and the will 
‘To win glory and crowning sprang out of desire: 
They only grow helpful and strong who aspire. 
There ts ouly one road to the mountains of Lilss, 
And it leads from the levels of longing. 


——_+o+—____ 


Geraldine, 


For the Companion. 


FAMOUS POLITICAL DUELS. 
Hamilton and Burr. 


It is one of the most gratifying features of advancing 
civilization that the brutal and wicked custom of duel- 
ling has almost entirely died out. Thero are but few 
countries where it is still practised at all; and in those 
where the custom still lingers, duels are much more 
rare than they formerly were. 

In the United Btates it is very seldom that we hear of 
one of these half-savage combats being fought. Sixty 
or seventy years ago, however, the custom was a le- 
mentably frequent one, both in our own and in other 
lands. Nor was it confined to the worst men. On the 
contrary, statesmen, writers, and soldiers of the highest 
character, whose lives were otherwise uns:ained, used 
to submit to the ‘code of honor,” however much their 
consciences revolted against it. 

When we think that such men as Wellington, Peel, 
Pitt and Canning in England, Lamartine and Thiers in 
France, and Jackson, Clay, Randolph, Hamilton, and 
Decatur In this country, fought duels, we are able to 
measure the great change for the better in this respect 
that has since come over the world. 

The most tragic and on many accounts the saddest 
duel ever fought on American soil was that which took 
place, seventy-five years ago, between Alexander Ham- 
flton and Aaron Burr. The high position and fame of 
the two combatants, the great parts they had played, 
and the important offices they bad filled, the devoted 
love existing between them and their families, their eo- 
cial attractions, all combined to make the event a terri- 
ble and tbrilling one. 

Hamilton and Burr had long been bitter rivals in pol- 
itics. They were leaders of hostile parties, between 
whom, in their State of New York, there had been many 
hot contests. Hamilton had been the trusted friend of 
Washington. He bad bad much influence in framing 
our national Constitution, and had been the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under it. 

At the time of the fatal duel he was but forty-seven 
years old, and In the full prime of life and vigor; and 
though he then held no public office, his prospects of 
future promotion were brilliant. There never lived in 
thie country a public man more devotedly loved by a 
larger circle of friends than Alexander Hamilton. 

Aaron Burr was, at the time of the duel, Wice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Three years before, he had 
received as many votes as Jefferson for the Presidency, 
and had come very near reaching that summit of polit- 
ical ambition. He was far less beloved than Hamilton, 
but wasa brilliant, energetic man, who wielded great 
political power. 

‘The immediate cause of the duel was some bitter ex- 
pressions which Hamilton had used concerning Burr, 
and which had reached Burr's ears. Among other 
things, it was reported that Hamilton had applied the 
word “despicable” to bis rival, and had spoken of him 
as ‘a dangerous man.” 

Of course, this was not the first of the quarrel. Each 
had been wont to spenk in unaparing terms of hostility 
of the other for many years. But now Burr seems to 
have resolved to bring their enmity to an issue. He 
called Hamilton to an account for the words he was 
said to have used. Hamilton, whether he had used them 
or not, was too proud to retract them on Burr's de- 
mand. After a fruitless correspondence, Burr sent a 
challenge to Hamilton, which Hamilton, though he re- 
volted from the idea of a duel, accepted. 

Some time, however, elapsed between the challenge 
and the combat. Meanwhile, each man devoted him- 
self to arranging his worldly affairs. Hamilton appeared 
as an advocate in court, and was as brilliant and per- 
suasive as ever. Noone would have guessed that his 
very life was 80 soon to be at atake. : 

Burr, too, appeared everywhere, as cool and calm as 
if no such doom threatened him. 

On one occasion, a few days before the duel, Hamil- 
ton and Burr met at a festal board. It was ata Fourth 
of July banquet, over which Hamilton presided. They 
eat quite near each other at the table, but did not speak. 
During the banquet, Hamilton sang a song in his mer 
riest mood; and while he did so, Burr vat and gased 
Into his face, 
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It was at sunrise on a clear, bright, lovely sum- 
mer morning—the morning of July 11, 1804—that 
a boat containing three or four gentlemen pushed 
out from one of the New York wharves, and was 
rowed across the Hudson to the base of the pic- 
turesque heights known as the “Palisades.” All 
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patient in his suffering and with mind scarcely 
dimmed, for thirty-one hours, he passed away on 
the next afternoon in the arms of his grief-stricken 
wife. 

The horror with which this event struck the 
community was deep and universal. Burr was 


tablishment of the Irish Church; the establish- 
ment of free and universal education, the institu- 
tion of the ballot; the passage of the great Land 
Act of the present year; these beneficent measures 
have carried England many strides forward in the 
path of progress and democratic government. 

The general tendency of European peoples fs 
clearly seen to be towards republicanism; or, at 
least, towards political forms which secure the 
chief end of republicanism,—namely, the govern- 
ment of the countries by the people themselves. 
This movement may now and then receive checks 
and interruptions; but nothing can long impede 
or retard it. 

Monarchs can no longer make war, or enter 
upon schemes of conquest, without reference to 
the wishes of their peoples. They have become 
most sensitive to public opinion; and probably 
there is not asovereign in Europe who does not 
feel that his tenure of the throne depends upon 
his consulting, and carrying out, the will of the 
mass of his subjects. 

ee Sg 
THE PARTING GUEST. 

‘Where are the works in patience wrought: 

‘The grace to love my nelghbor? 
‘The sins left off; the wisdom taught 

Of suffering and labor; 
The fuller life; the strength to wait; 
‘The equal heart for either fate? 
Well may I speed the parting gue 


And take this stranger to my breast! 
Be thou indeed a true year, 











nature was in its most cheery mood. The cloud- 
less sky, the fresh air of dawn, the placid and 
sparkling river, not yet alive with craft, were in 
strange contrast with the errand of these in the 
boat, and with the horrid deed about to be done. 

Having landcd, two of the party slowly ascended 
the Heights. Arrived at the summit, they found 
themselves on the rocky eminence known as Wee- 
hawken. They looked about, chose an open space, 
and then took off their coats and walked up and 
down, as if awaiting some one. 

They were Aaron Burr and his second, Mr. Van 
Ness. 

They did not have to wait long; for presently a 
second party of two appeared on the height, and 
proved to be Gen. Hamilton and his second, Mr. 
Pendleton. The sun had now risen, and cast his 
glory over the lovely scene. The spires of the 
distant city appeared through the early morning 
haze. The waters sparkled far below. Never had 
amore beautiful morning glowed on Weehawken 
Heights. 

The two groups gravely touched their hats to 
each other; not a word passed between them. 
Hamilton advanced to one end of the open space, 
Burr to the other. The two seconds began to ar- 
range the ducl in low tones. Their brief confer- 
ence ended, they proceeded to measure off just ten 
paces with their feet, and then they drew lots for 
the choice of position. 

This advantage fell to Hamilton; and his sec- 
ond, unfortunately, chose a spot where the full 
rays of the sun would fall upon Hamilton’s face. 
The seconds next completed loading the pistols 
and putting the combatants in their positions. 

As Hamilton advanced to the spot, he was ob- 
served to cast a long, lingering glance toward the 
waking city, where his beloved wife and seven 
children were, all unconscious of the dreadful 
scene in which the husband and father was taking 





part. Burr, meanwhile, turned his cyes the other 
way, towards the woods. 

The final moment had now arrived. As Mr. 
Pendleton gave Hamilton his pistol, he asked in a 
whisper, 

“Will yon have the hair-spring set ?” 

" “Not this time,” replied Hamilton. He had 
made up his mind to fire in the air. 

Both combatants and seconds were now in their 
positions. At the word “present,” the former 
were told they might fire as they pleased. Hamil- 
ton looked straight at Burr; Burr held his head a 
little one side, as if measuring the distance with 
his eye. 

“Are you ready ?” said Mr. Pendleton, in a dis- 
tinct, solemn voice. 

Both Hamilton and Burr distinctly replied, 
“Yes.” 

“Present!” cried the second. 

In an instant, Burr had taken steady alm and 
fired. Hamilton’s ball whizzed through the 
branches above Burr’s head; at the same moment 
he jumped up with a spasmodic movement, re- 
mained an instant on his toes, and fell heavily on 
the ground on his face. Burr's bullet had entered 
his right side, and had done its fatal work. From 
the first it was clear that the wound was mortal. 

Burr and his second hastened down the hill, 
jumped into their boat and rowed rapidly away to 
the city. Mr. Pendleton raised poor, bleeding 
Hamilton in his arms, and a surgeon who had 
been waiting below examined the wound. e 

Then Hamilton was borne down the steep, laid 
in the boat and carried to his home in New York. 
His family were distracted with grief when they 
saw his almost lifeless form and heard what had 
happened. 

All that medical science and loving care could 





i, were done to save him. But after lingering, 


forced to fly before the storm of detestation that’ 
arose around him, and for many weeks disap- 
peared from public view. And though he survived 
his bloody deed more than thirty years, he never 
outlived the deep stain it cast upon his name, the 
obloquy with which it covered him, or the misery 
of the remorse with which its recollection haunted 
him. 
So 
AT ONCE. 
Gather the roses while they bloom; 
Never lose a day; 
Nor in sloth one hour consume,— 
‘Time doth pass away. 
Men have mourned their whole life through 
‘One good deed’s delay; 
Do at once what you've to do— 

‘Vime doth pass away. From the German, 
eS Se 
POLITICAL PROGRESS IN EUROPE. 

We have only to glance back over a quarter of 
a century to he struck with the astonishing prog- 
ress the people of Europe have made, without ex- 
ception, in their political condition. 

A quarter of a century ago, France was a des- 
potism, ruled by an absolute Emperor. Germany 
was split up into a score or more of kingdoms 
and duchies. Austria was an absolute monarchy, 
and Hungary was ruled from Vienna with an 
iron hand. 

Spain was also a despotism, and a corrupt and 
degraded one at that. Italy was still divided into 
several States, over some of which tyrants reigned. 
with an unquestioned sway. In Russia forty mil- 
lions of serfs bent beneath a galling yoke of slav- 
ery. 

Even in England the suffrage was greatly re- 
stricted, while the alien church in Ireland perpet- 
ually reminded that people of their subjection to 
foreign rule. 

What a change has come over the face of all 
these nations since that time! 

France is a free and prosperous Republic. The 
French have learned the art of self-government, 
and the great and difficult political virtue of self- 
restraint and submission to the will of the majority. 
To the Austrians has been granted a constitution. 
There is no freer nation on the European conti- 
nent than Austria. Hungary enjoys equal rights 
and privileges with the rest of the Empire, and 
has become loyal and contented. 

Germany has become united under one head; 
and while her advance towards political liberty is 
slow, she has become invincible, and will undoubt- 
edly gradually work out for herself the problem 
of freedom, the lesson of which is presented to 
her by neighboring peoples. 

Spain and Italy are both constitutional mon- 
archies, and have made truly wonderful political 
progress. In Russia, thanks to the late Emperor 
Alexander II., the swarms of serfs have had their 
shackles stricken off, and are becoming thrifty 
and intelligent snbjects. It must be said, however, 
that Russia seems as yet very far distant from the 
goal of political liberty. It looks as if she must 
at no distant day pass through the same fiery fur- 
nace of revolution which prepared France for her 
liberties. 

Several recent events show very strikingly the 
long strides of European political progress. The 
elections in France and Spain were overwhelming- 
ly in favor of the liberal and progressive partics in 
these countries. In Italy, a measure to extend 
the suffrage to the peasantry has been proposed by 
the party in power. In Spain, a proposition has 
been made, and strongly urged, to give Cuba 
“autonomy ;” that is, a local government of her 
own, chosen by herself. 

England's progress has been constantly before 
our eyes. The adoption of household suffrage; 


O fair and welcome New Ycar! 
E. C, STEDMAN. 
———_+er 


THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The result of the autumn elections of 1881 in 
this country, which have now been completed, has 
not been generally important. In only two States 
has there been a real contest, and in them only 
does the verdict of the people have any signifi- 
cance. 

This is what is called an “off year,” or one in 
which the elections are mainly local contests, ex- 
citing but little interest and calling out but a light 
vote. A few State Governors, minor officers and 
members of the legislature only were to be chosen, 
and everything conspired to deprive the campaign 
of interest. 

The people were tired of politics after the great 
Presidential canvass of last ycar; the long illness 
of President Garfield had a considerable effect in 
moderating party rancor; business has been too 
good to allow much attention to be given to any- 
thing else; and after all there were very few offices 
that the politicians felt were worth fighting over. 
In October, Ohio and Iowa were carried by the 
Republicans by large majorities, though the vote 
was light. In November, the Republicans also 
carried Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Minnesota, clecting State 
officers in each, and electing a majority of the 
legislatures in Connecticut and New Jersey. 

In'New York both parties were divided, but on 
different parts of each ticket. The Republicans 
were united on all but one of the candidates of the 
State ticket, and elected all but that one. The 
Democrats were united on their State tickct, and 
on candidates for the Legislature, and divided on 
various local officers. The Democrats elected a 
small majority of the Legislature. 

In New York also there were four members of 
Congress elected; one to succeed Mr. Fernando 
Wood, and a Democrat was chosen; one to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morton, a Republican, now Minister to 
France, and a second Democrat was chosen; and 
two to succeed Messrs Lapham and Miller, elected 
Senators, and two Republicans were chosen. The 
result, it will be seen, was a Republican loss and 
a Democratic gain of one seat. 

Two very important elections were held in the 
South. Both in Mississippi and in Virginia a 
great effort was made to overcome the Democratic 
majorities In those States. In Mississippi there 
was a union of Greenbackers and Republicans 
upon a candidate for Governor in opposition to 
the regular Democratic candidate. 








the abolition of purchase in the army; tho dises- 


The canvass was a very active one. Public 
meetings were held all over the State, and special 
exertions were made to arouse to united action 
those who were opposed to the Democrats; and 
on the other hand the Democrats did all in their 
power to hold their own forces together. The re- 
sult was favorable to the Democrats, who elected 
their whole State ticket and a majority of the 
Legislature. 

A different result was scen in Virginia. In that 
State a considerable section of the Democratic 
party had separated from the rest, and formed a 
faction called ‘‘Readjusters." Their purpose was 
to readjust the State debt and to ask the holders 
of bonds to take less than the State had promised 
to pay, both in principal and interest. 

The main body of the Democrats were called 
“Funders,”—their object being to fund the State 
debt. They, too, were in favor of paying less than 
had been promised, but the plan by which they in- 
tended to reduce the debt, and the proportion of it 
which they proposed to pay, were different from 
those of the ‘‘Readjusters.” 

A union was effected of the Republicans—who 
professed to wish that the whole debt should be 
paid—and the readjusters. The reason of this 
union was that on other questionsthan that of the 
debt, the Readjusters had purposes and principles 
similar to those of tho Republicans. Accordingly 
the two parties joined forces, both on the general 
State ticket, and on members of the Legislature. 

The canvass was an exceedingly active one. 
Every nook and corner of tho State was cane 
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vassed by the leaders and orators of the contend- 
ing parties. The result, which was for a short time 
only in doubt, was the election of the Readjuster 
and Republican candidate for Governor, and the 
defeat of the Democrats. 

It seems to be probable that the two Southern 
elections we have described will have a very im- 
portant effect upon the future of politics in the 
country. Exactly what that effect will be cannot 
be foretold. But careful observers see in the two 
contests, the beginning of a reorganisation of par- 
ties in all the States of the South,—which cannot 
take place without extending to the North and 
transforming all parties. 

At all events, whether one is pleased or not at 
the movement, the growth of an independent party 
at the South is the most interesting political sign 
of the times. 

a 
VAGABOND BLOOD. 

‘A young woman, charming and well-bred in manner, 
was sentenced in London the other day to imprison- 
ment and hard labor in jail. She had been adopled by 
a wealthy old English baronet, who lavished every lux- 
ury upon her and proposed making her his heir, until 
dt was proved that she was a thief and a swindler. 

Now, this same adventures is well known in the go- 
cial and religious circles of New York and Philadel. 
phia, where a few years ago she played many brilliant 
réles. . 

She atated herself to be well-born, the penniless widow 
of an Italian nobleman, anxiously secking bonest em. 
ployment. Her beauty, refinement and apparent inno- 
cence brought ber many friends. 

Again and again was she placed in positions of com- 
fort and respectability. A large salary was paid ber 
for nominal clerical service; a worthy old couple 
offered ber a home and the place of a daughter they 
had lost; on every side she won esteem, affection 
and protection. But as soon as she was placed in a 
quiet, secure retreat, she would break out, into either 
8 startling dramatic adventure or into open crime. 
Twice after these outbreaks, overwhelmed with remorse 
and despair, she attempted suicide. She did not sin 
blindly; she saw with clear intelligence the better way. 

But the woman possessed adventurous, vagabond 
blood. She had lived in cities all her life. She craved 
excitement, danger, even as men thirst for liquor. Calm, 
uneventful respectability was intolerable to her. It will 
be the monotony of the jail, not its disgrace, that will 
torture her. 

We tell the story simply as a text for a word of warn- 
ing to the countless reepectable young women of every 
class, from the artist or author, to the maid-of-all-work, 
who are crowding into the cities and larger towns to 
earn a living. The strictest care is needed to keep 
themselves from the contagion of this passion for ad- 
venture. 

Only those who have lived in cities know how infee- 
tious and ruinous this moral disease is among women. 
Illiterate servants wander restlessly from plare to place, 
make chance acquaintances on the street, read foul, ex- 
citing newspapers, and presently are secn in the audi- 
ences at low theatres. 

Many a pretty, modest girl, too, comes up to town 
with ber pictures or little story to sell, and in a little 
while her bold, brazen face is familiar in every editor's 
room or shop. Actual ruin is not always the result, 
but the destruction of all womanly reserve, dignity and 
charm inevitably follows this passion for “‘seeing life.” 

If absolute necessity drives any girl who reads this 
out from her sheltered home into the world to earn her 
living, let her choose that occupation, if possible, which 
will secure her, at least, seclusion and protection from 
contact with the mass of men. 
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BEAUTY IN OUR HOMES. 

No American can travel through the French parishes 
in the Northern Canadian provinces without being 
atruck by the contrast between the picturesque cottages 
of the French Aabitans that are frequently seen, and 
the houses occupied by the same class of persons in the 
United States. 

All are alike built of wood, all are alike cheap, but 
the Canadian house with its variety of steep roofs and 
gothic windows, ita fine coloring, its quaint shaded gar- 
den, is adelight and surprise to the eye of an artist, 
while we all know how plain and unattractive ie the or- 
dinary farmhouse in America. 

Many a well-to-do farmer owns a rich farm, to the cul- 
ture of which he gives unremitting labor and large 
sums of money. But the house he lives in gives no evi- 
dence of the care ar thought that he expends on his 
farm. It is » square dwelling eet down in a bare space, 
and surrounded by a staring rampart of chicken-coops, 
barns, corn-cribs and pig-sties. 

The whole place is orderly and clean, but none the 
less is it unattractive and unhomelike. Thrift, and 
plenty, and cleanliness are seen everywhere. These are 
good and necessary things in their way, but they are 
not all the good or the necessity of life. The conrsest 
boy or man has within him a sense of beauty, a love of 
harmony in Nature. This may be awakened to elevate 
and refine his whole nature, or it may be allowed by 
neglect to die out, while he degenerates into a coarse, 
money-making plodder. 

Every farmer's wife or daughter has it in her power, 
if not to make her house itself picturesque, to surround 
it with beauty that costs nothing. Let there be roses 
in the garden; vines clambering over the roof; afew 
copies of good pictures on the walls, aud the gentle 
words and loving looks everywhere which crown the 
whole. 

The men and boys, going In and out to theizplough- 
ing, or work inthe barns, may never see jotice 
these efforts, or even know themselves thi notice 
them. But when they go out into the wi |, Or grow 
old, these are the things that they will remember as 
“home,” and which will be a dear and tender memory 
to them forever; not the pig-pens, or crops, or theamount 
of money earned, which seem eo important to them 
now. 

There is no more energetic, intelligent or thrifty class 
than that of the American farmer. But ho is apt to 
forget that ‘man does not live by bread alone,” and to 
slight in bis daily surroundings the beauty and refine- 
ment which is necessary food for his better self. 

God makes the crops grow, and fills the bills with 
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useful coal and fron; but it is not without meaning that 
He covers them over with the glory of forest, wild vine 
and blushing flower. He has surely “made everything 
beautiful in its time” for a real purpose which we 
should interpret in our own lives and for our own im- 


provement. 
ee 


ANECDOTES OF WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Walter Scott was highly esteemed by the com- 
mon people in the neighborhood of Abbotsford. On 
one occasion Mrs. Coutts, the widow of the great Lon- 
don banker, journeyed from Edinburgh to Abbotsford, 
attended by a ludy, a secretary, a doctor, and several 
servants. The mistress of on inn, half-way between 
the two places, being surprised by the unannounced 
arrival of the party, vented her vexation at and admira- 
tion of Scott in these words: 

“Sir Walter had ill-obeyed her by not giving her no- 
tice that so great a lady as Mrs. Coutts was coming, in 
order that she might be prepared to receive her prop- 
erly. She was taken by surprise, when she ought to 
have been informed that the greatest woman in all 
England was on her way to visit the greateat man in all 
Scotland. Indeed, she might say Sir Walter was the 
greatest man in the world, now Bonaparte was dend.” 

Scott’s popularity was not wholly due to bis genius. 
His benevolence built up much of it—by little acts of 
kindness to everybody about him. An instance illus- 
trates why people loved him for himself. 

‘Among those who made Abbotsford thelr home was 
a young man educated for an Episcopal minister. He 
was without a curacy, and So deaf as to be obliged to 
use an ear-trumpet. Sir Walter always placed him by 
his side at dinner. When anything was said which he 
thought would intercat the deaf friend, he turned to 
him and dropped it into his trumpet. 

“Look at Scott,” sald a witty guest, “dropping 
something into ——'s charlty-box.”” 

Once, when Tom Purdy, his old and faithfal servant, 
was jl], Scott was much grieved and showed it ina hun- 
dred little ways. Like all old Scotch servants, Tom 
said what he pleased to his master. One day, after 
‘Tom had recovered, the twain were walking out, Scott, 
on account of his lameness, leaning on the servant’s 
arm. 

“Thom are fine novels of yours, Sir Walter; they are 
Just invaluable to me,” said Tom. 

“T am glad to hear it, Tom.” 

“Yor, sir, for when I have been out all day hard at 
work, and come home tired, if I sit down with a pot of 
porter by the fire, and take up one of your novels, I'm 
asleep directly.” 

“When I was of the age at which lads like to shine 
in the eyes of the girls,” replied Scott, “I have felt 
some envy, ina ball-room, of the young fellows who 
bad the use of their legs. But I generally found that 
when I was beside the lasses I had the advantage with 


my tongue.” 
— 


SHOCKING WASTE. 

Recent reporta show that the people of Great Britain 
spent last year for intoxicating liquors of all kinds six 
hundred and eleven millions of dollars! We state this 
astounding fact upon the authority of the Excise Board 
whose statements were published in the Loudon Times. 

The sum is too vast to be comprehended without an 
effort. Itis more than twenty dollars for every man, 
woman and child in Great Britain. It involved the de- 
struction of thirty-six million bushels of grain. All the 
moncy paid ina year by farmers to their landlordc in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, is considerably less than 
half the sum expended for drink. 

Jreland, for example, pays annually fifty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars as rent for farms; but her drink bill 
amounted in 1880 to sixty-nine millions. If the sum 
expended for drink were well administered, it could re- 
lieve all the destitution of the country, and educate the 
whole people better than any people have ever yet been 
educated. 

We have frequently published similar facts with re- 
gard to our own country. The average amount ex- 
pended in this country for intoxicating liquors is some- 
what below that of Great Britain, and we have among 
usa larger proportion of people who on principle, as 
well as from choice and inclination, abstain totally from 
the use of alcoholic drinks. 

This is one of the great advantages which America 
has over competing nations; for let us never forget 
that the mere money spent for strong drink does not 
begin to represent the grand.total of waste which it 
enuses. 

‘A brain unstimulated is worth five brains which are 
muddled and lowered by alcohol. 

Tn these times, when half-a-dozen nationsare compet- 
tug for the supremacy, this consideration becomes ex- 
tremely important. ‘The contest henceforth is not to 
be so much by cannon balls as by inventions, discover- 
jes, thoughts, books, bold and wise enterprises. The 
purso will finally fall to the nation that pays its bar 
keepers least and ite teachers most. 

Hey 
DYING FROM FRIGHT. 

“The Right Honorable gentleman,” said the witty 
Sheridan, replying to an opponent in the House of Com- 
mons, “‘is indebted to his memory for his jests and to 
his imagination for his facts.” The history of discase 
abounds in cases of men and women indebted to their 
imagination for their facts, 

Scores of men have died, but not from any discaso 
save that which the imagination caused. So truc is 
this, that it is humorously said tbat every physician 
keeps a supply of bread-pills and colored water to ad- 
minister to the hypochondriucs who seek his advice. 

An English official, travelling in India, was told of a 
native who died from an imaginary snake-bitc. He be- 
longed to the native police and was quartered in a bar- 
rack. Just as the men were going to sleep one night, 
this man cried out that he had been bitten by a snake. 
His comrades jeeringly told him to go to sleep, as there 
were no snakes in the place. ‘ 

Reassured, he lay down and slept till daylight, when 
the fluttering and screaming of a caged bird awoke all 
the policemen. A snake was seen making its way from 
the roof down the string from which the cage hung. 

“I told you there was a snake!” the man exclaimed, 
and fell down unconscious. 

Six or seven hours had elapsed since he alleged that 
he was bitten, and a snake-bite usually produces death 
within two hours. But the man died—from pure 
fright—as bis comrades and officers believed, He was 





indebted to his imagination for the facta that killed 
him. 

80 powerful, indeed, is the influence of imagination 
over the nervous system, that few people, if informed 
that they look sick, will not immediately begin to feel 
that they are not in their usual health. Reckless medi- 
cal students are related to have caused severe illness 
and even death by preconcerted arrangement to alarm 
thelr victims into the belief that they looked very 


unwell. 
a 


“VLL TRUST YE.” 

Two centuries ago, in the Highlands of Scotland, to 
ask for a receipt, or a promissory note, was thought an 
insult. It would have been resented as quickly as if 
one had eaid, ‘I doubt your honor.” If parties had bus- 
iness matters to transact, they stepped into the air, fixed 
their eyes upon tho beavens, and each repeated his 
obligation, with no mortal witness. A mark was then 
carved on some rock or tree near by as 9 remembrance 
of the compact. 


Such a thing as breach of contract was rarely met 
with, so bighly did the People regard their honor. 

When the march of improvement brought the new 
mode of doing business, they were often pained by 
these innovations. An anecdote is handed down of a 
farmer who had been to the Lowlands and learned 
worldly wisdom. 

On returning to his native parish ho bad need of a 
sum cf money, and made bold to ask a loan from a gen- 
tleman of means named Stewart. This was kindly 
granted, and Mr. 8. counted out the gold. 

This done the farmer wrote a receipt and offered it 


to Mr. 8. 

“What is this, man?” cried Mr. 8., eying the slip of 
paper. 

“It is a recept, slr, binding me to give ye back yer 
gold at the right time,” replied Sandy. 

“Binding ye? Well, my man, if ye canna trust yer- 
self, I'm sure I’ll na trust ye! Ye canna bae my gold.” 
‘And gathering it up he put it back in his desk and 
turned his key on it. 

“But, sir, [ might die,” replied the canny Scotchman, 
bringing up an argument in favor of his new wisdom, 
“and perhaps my sons might refuse it ye; but the bit 
of paper would compel them.” 

“Compel them to sustain a dead father’s honor!” 
erled the Celt. ‘They'll need compelling to do right if 
this is the fond yore. leading them. I'll neither trust 
yenorthem. Ye can gang elsewhere for money; but 
you'll find nane in the parish that'll put more faith in a 

it 0” Peper than ina neighbor's word o’ honor and his 
fear o’ God.” 
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Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 

— + 


ANECDOTE OF BISMARCK. 

‘With a quick knowledge of human nature one may 
make even slight knowledge of a language do good ser- 
vice. Bismarck, when he was but a youth, displayed 
his wonderful power of firing sharp shote—with small 
arms. One inatance will show bow he managed to re- 
buke impertinence. He occasionally, when a student, 
took Journeys to Kurland, and had picked up some 
vernacular phrases of that yegton. 


Later in life, while ef at the table d’hote of a 
Frankfort hotel, two young ladies opposite bim were 
carrying on a lively conversation with the utmost sanst 
gene. Judging from thelr frequent smiles and glances 
along, and, more particularly, across the table, Bis- 
marck came to the conclusion that he was the chief ob- 
ject of their talk, which was carried on in the Kurland 
dialect, unintelligible to all the guests at the table save 
himeclf. - 

Turning to a friend at his side, he whispered, “When 
you hear me addressing you' a few strange-sounding 
words, take a key from your pocket and hand it to me.”* 

At the dessert the free and easy talk of the young la- 
dies became more and more personal, when, to their 
utter dismay, they suddenly heard their vta-a-vie quietly 
eay to his neighbor,— 

“Dehd man to Aziek!”” (Give me the ker). 

He was handed the key, while the Indics, blushing 
and confused, rushed from the seats and out of the din- 
ing-room. 





Seah gees 
SHOTT OR NOTT SHOT. 

Itis amusing oftentimes in a story—and somewhat 
confusing too—to see the proper aud common nouns 
wrestling with each other, or the names and verbs 
mixed up, in the effort of the writer to be understood. 
Harper's Basar gives a funny illustration of this con- 
fusion in the following account of a ducl, sent to them 
by a Southern correspondent. 


A duel was lately fought in Texas by Alexander 
Shott and John 3. Nott. Nott was shot, and Shott was 
not. In this case it was better to be Shott than Nott. 

There was a rumor that Nott was not shot, and Shott 
avows that he shot Nott, which proves either that the 
shot Shott shot at Nott was not shot, or that Nott was 
shot notwithstanding. 

Circumstantial evidence is not always good. It may 
be made to appear on trial that the shot Shott shot, 
shot Nott, or, a8 accidents with firearms are frequent, 
jt may be possible that the shot Shott shot, shot Shott 
bimeelf, when the whole affair would resolve itself into 
its original elements, and Shott would be shot and Nott 
would be not. 

We thiak, however, that the shot Shott shot shot not 
Bhott, but Nott; anyway, it is hard to tell who was 
shot. 

Se 


OBEDIENT. 

Lord Palmerston was not celebrated as a courtier, 
but he once meckly obeyed the Queen, and the result 
was that he became a happier man and attained to the 
premiership. After he had become comparatively rich 
the Queen politely, but firmly, commanded him to get 
married. 


Lord Melbourne (the then Premier) was a confirmed 
widower, and if the Foreign Secretary continued a 
bachelor, there would soon be a serious digieulty about. 
the reception of ambassadresses. 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“I should be only too happy to marry, if Iknew any 
one who would have me.” 

The Queen graciously replied that there need be no 
difficulty on that head, and that if it were necessary, 
she would take upon herself to find a lady both ready 
and willing to become Lady P. 

So Lady Cowper was sent for from Rome, to reign 
for thirty years over the half of London society. It is 
sald, by Be ways that the lady decided her Husband 
was to be Prime Minister long before the idea occurred 
to himself. It was a very happy match. 


————_+e—____ 


“Lay off 


your overcoat, or you won't feel it when 
you go ont,’ 


sald the landlord of a Western inn to a 
guest who was sitting by the fire. ‘‘That’s what I’m 





afraid of,” returned the man. ‘The last time I wan 
here I laid off my overcoat. I didn't feel it when I went 
out, and I hayen’t felt it since.” 






THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
(Mention thts paper.) 


Who wish to learn steam engi- 


TO YOUNG MEN xcs, 





neering. Send your name wih two 
a-cent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
2 for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 

lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 

students. Instruction thorough. 

Relig! influences the best. 
Expeni ry low. Terms open 


SUS Ti 
Jan'y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81. Address J. '. MARSH, Sec. 


A specien copy of the best maga- 
ew zine inthe world for boys aud girls, 
Filled with interesting stories of travel and adventure 
amoug wild beasts and wild meu: sports and games for 
in doors and out; beautiful engravings. 
GROWING WORLD, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


I TELLIGENT AG can_earn 850 to 
$100 per week with thc Walke Flexible Foun- 
tain id Pen. No dipping tor Ink, Writes Four 
Days without re-tilling. Only tirst-elass men nced apply. 
Address WALKE PEN MANUFACTUR., 

CO., Hamilton, O., or 853 Broadway, New York. 


OY AND GIRLS! You can» 























money selling my Christmas Cards, For 
only $1.00, I will send, free of postage, 









90 imported and fine Aincrican cards: and 5 elegant cards 
beautifully fringed with silk, which you can easily sell for 
ets, cacti. 


Send at once. 
UL 1D, 40 Bromficld St., Boston, Mass. 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

R. V. Prenck, M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥.: I had a serious 
disease of the lings, and was for a time confined to my 
bed and under the care of a physician. Ils preserip- 
I grew worse, coughing very 
‘Golden Medical 


ich. 


$ W BOOK ON 

B BIRDS, 128 pp. 80 Illustrations, 

All ficts_on all birds. By mail, 25 

cents, stans s. Holden’s Bird Magazine, an Ilustra- 

ted Monthly.’ Articles on New Birds, Care, Food, Dis- 

cases. Bird Market. Answers to correspondents. 
$1.50 a Year. Post-paid somple eg 15 cents. 

G. HOLDEN, 3: ve., N. Yo 


e ‘oung Folks. 
LIFE For Young Folks! From 

‘Log Cabin to White House. 
450 Rage Book, 10Illustrations. Fine Cloth bind- 
ing. Contains Steel Portraits of Mr. and Mrs, Garfield. 
The materials for thisbook were furnished by J. A.Gar- 
field, his early associates, Teachers, Pupils, and Captain 
of Canal-boat on which he served. ° Price $1.50 by mail, 

postpaid. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces, including the vocal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLIVETTE, THE SCOT and BILLIE 
TAYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with 
Polkas, Waltzes, Ballade, Songs, etc., and all for 20 eta. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Postage stamps taken. 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HERE _to buy Music, and save Money! 

In the Glouming, Fuil of Joy Galop, Embarrass 
ment, Bridal March (Lohengrin), Birds of the Night, 
Jolly Brothers’ Galop, Boccaccio March, Grandmother's 
Old ‘Arm Chair, Swedish Wedding March.Turkish Patrol, 
Old Sexton, Black Hawk Waltz, Robin Adair, Twicken- 
ham Ferry, Heel and Toe Polka, Flee as a Bird, Secret 
Love Gavotte, Heart Bowed Down, Fatinitza ‘March, 
{Love my Love, Then you'll remeniber Me, Dost thou 
love me, Sister Ruth? (comicduett). Each Scents, 6 for 
13 for 40 cents. Enclose § cent stamp for cata- 

logue. ‘Address WM. H. BONER & CO., Music Dealers. 
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A ELO'S Christmas 





No. 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, (Stamps taken.) 





THE IMPROVED 


WATERBURY WATCH 


Offered by us is the firgt reliable cheap watch ever pro- 
duced. 





WE COULD FILL 
a page with testimonials like the following: 


Anper, Mictt., Oct. 24, 1881. 
Ihave carried one of the Waterbury Watches for two 
months, and have put it up against watches costing $15, 
and it has kept as good time, and in some cases better. 
For good time I do not want any better watch. 
ALrEED CHOERY. 


Works 





BrownxgELM, Ono, Oct 26, 


1881, 
Last May I received one of your Waterbury Watches. 
Tam as much pleased with it now as ever. It keeps as 
good time as any other watch. Davin BR, Warrr.xszy. 
WE GIVE FREE 


With each watch a Nickel-Plated Chain with a 
Charm attached, also, 


A SATIN LINED CASE. 


‘Woe will send the Watch, also the Chain and Satin 
Lined Case, to any address on receipt of 83.50, and 
2% cts. in stamps to pay postage and registering. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


MA 


PIs a combination of the Cocos- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to | 
fovalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it ylelds a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER « CO., 
Dorchester, Maas, 


An Offer 


Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 
THE GREAT 


LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee to 
get up Clués and obtuin some of the many premiums 
Which we offer. 

During the past five years that we have been established 
in Boston, we have sent from our store over 20,000 of 
these Club Orders. 

Below are a fer of the many premiums offered: 

With a 5 Order we send a Silver-/ated Caster. 

‘With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 45 pleces. 

‘With 2 15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decor 
ated Tea Set of 4 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Eng. China Dinner Set of 106 


leces. 
Pifor a Price List of our Tens and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 











LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 







CORSETS, 


1M 


AND SKIRT 


928 Broadway, New York. 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 

Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
‘They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
ness and Elegance of forni.and being niade in various 
styles and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians 
recommend them. They are not sold by nierchants. 
Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this a 
profitable and permanent business. Price $1.50, 
and upwards, Orders by mail promptly filled. Send for 
circulars and terns to sesetes J 
MADAME GRISWOLD & CO. 

Or to General Agents: 923 Bi 


3. way, N. 
Madanie K. A: GRISWOLD, 82 Winter S8t., Boston, 
J.B. PUTNAM, 126 State St.. Chi ys US 
J.B.W NT _& Co., Fredonia, New York; 
H. F. Kina & Co., 814 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! 


. I will send to any one for fifty cents a 
INES. | ycbipe for making the brititang Black Ink 
BLUE, used by the leading penmen of the coun- 

try,and for which there is such great 

Brown, demand. Ink cannot be sent by mail, 

+ | and the express charges onasmafl quan- 

PURPLE, tity would be so much that few could 
afford to buy it. 

SCARLET, It is easily made from the recipe; costs 

but a few cents to make a gallon: would 

YELLOW, | bea very salable article at a big profit 

anywhere where people are at all partic- 

. ular in to thelr penmanship. 
RED, lar in regard to th uu 
WHITE, ‘Young Men and Roys wishing to start 
BITE, an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 
1 ts time! Reci to 

GREEN, scale, now ts your time! Recipes for 

. any one of the colors named In the mar- 

Gop. in, only ten cents, Seventeen different 

* inds, including the Brilliant Black 

SILVER, ink. 3 
‘One man says: “I received your ink 
INDIA, recipe, and have made up several lots of 


the Ink. It isa brilliant black, the best 
ink Leversaw. My boys have sold the 
ink as fast as I could make it, in all now 


InK POWDER, 


INDELIBLE, over forty dollars’ worth, to nelghbors 
and people about here.” 
&c., &C. These are the only genuine recipes 
from a real ink man now offered to tho 
10 CENTS ublic. PROF. GASKELL, INK 
ANUPACTURER, care Box 1534, New 
Eacn. York City. 


" CHASE'S 
LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Camenting Wood, Glass, 
Crookery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Druggisia. 
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For the Companion, 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


A.calm repose has tranced the earth and sky, 


‘The brakes are folded for thelr wint 
Yet linger spicy 
Se 






The gray unpainted farm-house bathed in light 
¥ aA new aspect, sunple and serene: 
glamour round yon height,— 


3 
There is a fair 
Each distant scene, 





And like the sound of rilv'ry echoing bells, 
‘These tranquil days we love 80 pass away; 
The turtles softly murmur; In deep dells 
Brisk squirrels play. 


The loaded wains stand round yon cider mill, 
A vintage odor fills the morning air; 
One butterfly floats up to yonder rill, 
‘And polses there. 


Each rustic fence 1s lichened o'er, and now 
The Indian pipe and lowly cornel glow, 
The fire-red creeper wreathes the mountain's brow; 
Witch-hazels blow, 





The latest gent 
Where fitti 
But soon will 


ns Wave on sunny slopes, 
rd and ti Honger stay 
sop, like withered hop 
te away. 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


(a gg 












For the Companion, 


HUMBLE HELP. 

Ignorance and learning, wealth and poverty, 
are conditions that widely separate men; but for 
all that, the highest and lowest depend upon each 
other, and their fortunes are bound up together. 
Examples like the following show that the poor 
can serve the rich in other ways than by bodily 
labor—as a simple miller taught King Henry, and 
a humble tinker taught King James. 

A Christian merchant of Philadelphia, who had 
recently suffered heavy losses, was hurrying to 
his business one morning through a blinding 
snow-storin, with a face and heart as gloomy as 
the weather, when he heard a peculiar, busk 
voice near him. 

“Matches, sir, fine matches; two boxes for a 
fip.” 

The idca of being asked by a peddler to stop 
and trade in the midst of a storm would have an- 
noyed the merchant exceedingly, Lis mind bur- 
dened as it was with troubles of his own, but the 
singular voice made him turn his head to look at 
the speaker—and the sight touched him. 

‘There stood a venerable old negeo, with hair as 
white as the snow that fell around him, bracing 
himself against the wind. 

The merchant felt in his pocket for the “fip,” 
and as he did so, he said, kindly,— 

“Isn't the cold too much for you, uncle >” 

“No, sir,” replied the old negro. I’m well used 
to it. Fve sold matches on the street for seventeen 
years.” 

The merchant bought the matches, and as he 
turned to go, said, “It is hard work and small 
gains, isn’t it? I hope you have something be- 
yond this toilsome world to cheer you, uncle.” 

The old negro smiled. “Yes, sir,” said he, in 
the same hoarse voice, “I have a Saviour in the 
Promised Land. Only a few days more, and I 
shall see Him.” 

That simple reply drove all the merchant's 
clouds away. He went on with a lighter heart. He 
had meant to give a little Christian aid and coun- 
sel to one more needy than hiinself. But he got 
more than he gave. 

We read in the Bible of a poor widow who fed 
® prophet—and how wonderfully ber little batch 
of meal held out. There is something in the fol- 
lowing story that curiously reminds us of it. 

Early in the last year of the Civil War, while 
the Southern “Army of Tennessce” was on its way 
to the Carolinas, the people living along the route 
found themselves seriously taxed sometimes to 
supply the soldiers’ wants. 

In one place, Dr. McFerrin, Army Missionary 
and Chaplain at large, stopped on Saturday even- 
ing at the parsonage of a Mcthodist minister, to 
stay over Sunday. 

The minister welcomed his guest, considering it 
providential that he had but onc—and so good a 
one—when the town was full of officers and sol- 
diers; but the poor man had so little to cat in the 
house that he really did not know how he should 
manage: He could feed the Doctor's horse, but 
how should he feed the Doctor ? 

He and his wife held a private consultation. 
They had no flour, and they did not know where 
they could get any—for those were duys of dis- 
tressing scarcity. Finally the good minister went 
out to see what could be done, doubtless praying 
that he might be guided to some friend who would 
help him out of his difficulty. 

On his way he met an old colored preacher, a 
man considerably poorer than himself. 

“Uncle July,” said he, “Dr. McFerrin, of Nash- 
ville, has come to stay with me over Sunday, and 
T haven't a dust of flour. Can you tell me where 
T can get some?” 

The old man thought a minute. 

“You wait here a bit,” said he, “and [ll run 
home and sce how it is.” 

In a few minutes “Uncle July” came back with 
three pounds and three-quarters of flour, carefully 
Gone up in a paper and tied with a cotton string, 





























“We had just seven pounds and a half,” said 
the old man. “‘I’ll divide equally.” 

The minister took the flour with many thanks 
and carried it home, and his wife made biscuits 
from a part of it—of which the Doctor ate hearti- 
ly. 

It was biscuits that night, biscuits in the morn- 
ing, biscuits at noon and night, and in the morn- 
ing again ; and the worthy Doctor ate, not seeming 
to notice that his friends did not act at all hungry 
for biscuits. 

The flour lasted nicely. Dr. McFerrin paid for 
his fare with two good sermons and his good com- 
pany—and his blessing when he went away. 

And the grateful minister handed the blessing 
over to his humble friend Uncle July. 

es gy 
THEIR “JIBBENENOSEY.” 

Many years ago, there lived on the then frontier, 
a man known among the white settlers as “Peace- 
ful Nathan.” The Shawnee Indians murdered his 
family, and that event made him no doubt insane 
and their unrelenting foc. To the white men he 
remained “Peaceful han,” as he carefully con- 
cealed from them his deeds of revenge. But to 
the Indians he was known as the “Jibbenenoscy” 
(the devil). He killed scores of them seeretly, and 
marked a cross with his knife on the heart of each 
one. For years he was the unknown terror of the 
who, whenever an Indian was imi: 
would be sure to tind him lying dead in the fore 
with the 
se 















t, 
nificant mark on his heart, “Jibbeneno- 
" they would exclaim, and tee from the spot. 

When Milwaukee was # sinall town, one of its 
citizens, Colonel Clyman, was a Jibbenenosey to 
the Indians in the vicinity, Not one of them 
would remain in the town if he caught sight of the 
Colonel's face. The writer of the “Pioneer His- 
tory” of the city relates that he once witnessed the 
cffeet of Clyman’s presence upon a lot of Indians. 
‘They were lounging about a store when the Colonel 
entered, Instantly they started for the dvor, 
glancing behind, as if fearing an attack. In a 
moment the store was empty and the Indians out 
of sight. 


Clyman’s bitterness towards the savages arose 
from the fact that he had been nearly killed by 
them. He and a companion, named Burnett, 
started for Rock River, in search of land. Pur- 
chasing a canoe from a squaw, they descended 
the river and put up at a deserted cabin. 

The squaw’s husband and son, coming home and 
learning what had become of the canoe, started to 
kill the two white men. They wished to recover 
the canoe and to avenge the death of the squaw's 
brother, who had been killed by a white soldier, 

‘The Indians entered the cabin, where Burnett 
was making a fire. The squaw’s son shot him, 
The report of the gun and a screech of agony 
startled Clyman, who was gathering wood in the 
forest. Looking up, be saw the old Indian stand- 
ing in the doorway, making signs for him to come 
up, as Burnett had shot himself. 

Clyman, suspecting no treachery, had nearly 
reached the cabin, when the Indian raised his gun 
to shoot him. The Colonel's eyes were opened. 
n, jumping from side to side, to disturb the 
aim, who tired, breaking Clyman’s lett 
he son also fired, shooting the Colonel's 
The distance was al- 
ready so far that the only effect of the shot was to 
slightly pepper Clyman’s back. 

The Indians ran in pursuit. The Colonel hid 
under a fallen tree. So close was the search that 
the two Indians stood on the very tree and Cly- 
man heard them talking. When they abandoned 
the chase, Clyman bound up his broken arm, and. 
started through the wilderness for Milwaukee, 
fifty miles aw 

Holding his broken left arm in his right hand, 
he travelled all that night amid a pouring rain. 
Without a morsel to eat, he went on through the 
next day and night, and reached Milwaukee in 
the forenoon of the second day, where his wounds 
were dressed. 

The Indians were arrested, tried and sentenced 
to be hung, but the Governor of the Territory par- 
doned them. The assassination, his own narrow 
escape, and the Governor's clemency made Clyman 
a bitter foe to the Indians, who feared him more 
than they did a regiment of soldicrs. He was 
their “Jibbencnose; 
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FACTORY VILLAGES. 

Human beings who are totally severed from our 
common mother—the land—never really thrive. 
The country forms men; the city consumes them. 
An ordinary factory town of Europe or America 
is a painfully striking illustration of this truth. 
The mass of the laborers live a purely artificial life. 
Many of them, from month to month, never smell 
the sweet odor of the fields, and never tend a plant 
that grows in a larger space or in more natural 
conditions than a flower-pot. 

Factory life, nevertheless, might be so agrecable 
and salubrious that the kindest parents would. 
seek places in a factory for their children. Might 
be, do we say? It sometimes is. There are fac- 
tory villages where human life is as pleasant, as 
orderly, as clean, as desirable, as life could well 
be in our severe climate. 

‘What was the secret? The people were in close 
and healthy relations with the soil. They had 
gardens; they had room enough; they could own 
land on possible terms; they lived in the presence 
of natural beauty. 

We should scarcely expect to findan idyllic fac. 
tory village of half a century’s standing away 
down in Alabama, on the shores of Flint River. 
The Rev. J. B. Harrison, of the New York Tri- 
bune, says, however, that there is sucha village in 
that remote, secluded region; a little manufactur- 
ing community the arrangements of which for com- 


fort and convenience it would not be easy to sur- 
pass. 


The establishment is managed by a family cor- 








poration, the members of which own three thon- 
sand acres of land argund the mill, and employ ant 


hundred hands, chiefly colored women and girls. 
The homes of the operatives are erected upon the 
land of the corporation, and are surrounded by 
large gardens. Each dwelling—forty feet long—is 
provided with open fire-places and a detached 

itchen, and has a pretty door-yard filled with 
shrubbery and flowers. “Every household pos- 
sesses a sewing-machine and a cow, and ruises its 
own vegetables. 

‘The mill itself is large, roomy and comfortable. 
There are a church anda school upon the grounds. 
No liquor is suld without a written order from the 
superintendent. ‘The inhabitants are orderly and 
industrious; the girls modest and intelligent. The 
establishment, moreover, is as profitable as it de- 
serves to be, yielding a good annual income to its 
owners, 

Let us have more such factories. There cannot 
be too many of them, either North or Sonth. 
When capitalists are about to build a factory, let 
them seriously consider whether it is not possible 
to place it where land is not too costly tor poor 
men to have a good-sized piece of it. The world 
is a large place, and there is land cnough in it to 
give a delicious acre to every honest family. 
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DR. HOLLAND'S FIRST POEM. 

The late Dr. Hollund has been well called ‘‘one of 
the most successful writers of the age,” his works, by 
their wholesome attractiveness, having won their way 
to countless homes and hearts. Whether poetry or 
prose, fact or fiction, his were books that people read 
aud parents recommended to their girls aud boys; and 
Dr. Holland's demise is, therefore, a loss, not only to 
journalism and literature, but to the moral and social 
interests of the country. 

Like several other writers of reputation, Dr. Holland 
began his literary career in the columns of the Youth's 
Companion. When but seventeen years of age, be 
wrote a poem of four stanzas, which was published in 
the Companion of Aug. 18, 1837. 

‘This fact ia brought out in a letter written last year by 
Dr. Holland, to a literary club in Randolph, Ohio, 
whose members had taken up his life and writings for 
study and dixcussiun. A gentleinan, a member of the 
club, wrote him asking fur a personal incident of hie 
life never before published. In reply, the doctor sent 
the following, which fe published in the Republican 
Democrat, of Ravenna, Ohio: 

The first article of mine that ever saw the light was 
® little poem of four stanzas entitled “dames? Tree.” 
A little lad, son of the late Judge Dewey, of Mussa- 
chusctts, stuck a willow twig into the ground of his fa- 
ther's garden, which wok root after the mauner of such 
twigs, and grew into a tree. The boy lived long enough 
to call this tree his own, and to secure its protection as 
such, and then he died. After his death 1 wrote the,| 
poem, and it was published in the Youth's Compun- 
ion, & publication still prosperous. 

Iwas then seventeen yoars old, and that w: 
four years ago. I took the printed copy con 
from the postoftice, peeped within and then 
home on alr. I shail probably never be #0 absorbingly 
happy ax T'was then, "Earth has nothing like itearth 
never had anything like §t—for me. 
work iu type since then until I have been tired of the 
sight of it, but I can never forget the great juy of that 
occasion. 
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We reprint the poem, with its original introduction, 
as it first appeared in the Companion. 





To James’ Tree. 
The following Hnes are addressed to a willow tree, 
which was plauted by litle Janes D..ashort time before 
his death, which tree stil flourishes hi the ground 
his father, and is preserved with the greatest care 
Monument to his memory. 
Bright. ving product of that Uttle hand, 
Which now lies motionless within the goave, 
Vhieh raised thy trunk, and caused thee here to stand, 
While o’er thy head the yellow branches wave, 
Sweet tree, [love thee, though T never saw 
The little one who claimed thee for his tree; 
Lieve thee for thelr sakes, who gladly draw 
From thy sweet source his dying memory. 
Grow up and bioom until the chills of age 
Shall rot thy root and blist each waving bough; 
Still may'st thou be that fair and welcome page 
Which tells of him who is an angel now, 
Grow on and flourish, emblem of his mind, 
hose powers now grow and flourish and expand; 
May no rude blast thy happy station find, 
Nor ruthless axe remove thee from thy stand. 


Aug. 18, 1 J.@. 
————_+e—___. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 

Most people are familiar with the fact that a person 
who bas lost bis arm or his leg may have excruciating 
pains seemingly in the lost hand or foot,—pains, per- 
haps, that may appear to dart from finger to finger, or 
from toe to toe, Just as fiercely as he could have felt 
them if the member had not been cut off. He may find 
himself scratching his wooden foot to relieve the itch- 
ing! Different from this is the occurrence of pain in a 
part of the body at a distance from the true seat of dis- 
turbance—in the head, for instance, when the seat of it 
{e in the lower part of the spinal column; or in the foot, 
the seat of it being in the hip—both patlent and phys!- 
cian being often misled in the case. 


Unlike both of there cases, is an effect produced on 
one side of the body by an irritation applied to the 
other. Inthe case of paralysis affecting one-half the 
body, a mustard plaster applied to the sound tide will 
often restore sensibility to the paralyzed side. The 
restoration, however, is not permanent, though it will 
Jast several days. 

In the case of a similar loss of feeling often affecting 
hysterical patients, ithas been fully restored by a plas- 
ter applied to the sound side; while, in other cases, @ 
real transfer takes place, the sound side losing what 
the affected side gains. 

In the case of a healthy person, however, while sen- 
sibility to touch and pain is increased on the ride irri- 
tated by the plaster, Tis diminished in the same ratio 
at the corresponding point on the other. 

We are in the main double, with two brains, two sets 
of nerve centres, and two actaof nerves going to the 
two sides of the body. The irritation on one side ex- 
tends up to the common centre of both sides, and 
thence down to the other side. 
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DANGERS OF SLEEP-WALKING. 
Somnambulism is curious in that those subjected to It 
have been known to take riske-which would appall them 
If they were awake. Tho following illustrates this 
curious fact: 


Misa Sadie Lord {se a bright girl, who lives in Clin- 
ton, near the Bangor, Maine, railway. Oue cold night 
she got out of bed from her mother’s side aud went to 
the next room. 

Her mother missed and followed her, whereupon Sa- 
die, in her night garments, made a dash out of the door 
and ran almost directly in front of the express train, 
which came thundering alony the track. 5 

The frightened mother bricked a« ehe ran after her, 
bnt the girl aped on her conrse, and hy a miracle juat 
inissed the train, On she dashed juto the darkness and 











barely escaped drowning in the deep aud turbid river 
Kennebec. 

The mother had the cburch-bell rung, and all the men 
that could be summoned in the night made a search for 
the missing girl. She was found far from home, sleep. 
ing under an ox-cart in a farm-yard. During all th! 
time she wasin a profound sleep, and was surprised and 
territled when she came to ber senses. 


gi 
EMERGENCIES. 

‘With the utmost precaution, a person may suddenly 
find himeelf in a situation where instant and correct 
decision is necessary, or unpleasant, possibly fatal, re- 
sults will occur. Some people at once comprebend 
the best course to be pursued, no matter bow great the 
emergency. The ability to do this is not wholly s nat- 
ural endowment; culture developes it end makes it 
efficient. Its value, the following examples illustrate: 


“Waverley,” which appeared anonymously, took the 

literary world by storm. Soon after its publication, a 

lady asked Sir Waltcr Scott, who was strongly sus- 

pected of the authorship, if he wrote it, He at once re- 
lied ,— 

E “I T did, I shall not deny it; if I did not, I shall 

never claim to be its author.” 

‘The fair questioner knew no beter than before; but, 
save with unpardonable impertinence, sbe could not re- 
quest a more explicit auswer. 

In 1818, Macready was playing the part of Ludovico, 
in “Evadne,” at Covent Garden, London. Just as he 


reached the passage: 
B nd with Hghts 


Caught from the very torch of truest love, 
T fred the furles’ brands, 


he notteed tongues of fume protruding up through the 
fluor at the left of the stage. ‘Though his part of the 
dialogue terminated, for the time, with “brands,” he 
contiuued, in 9 voice raised above ils ordinary pitcb,— 


“They caused a flame 
Such as you now perceive at my left hand. 


he audience supposed both the language and the 
nes “in order;” but they who were ‘behind the 

“8” knew differently, and made an ¢xamfnation, 
ich disclosed an accidental fire in the basement of 
the building, already under rapid headws Tt was, 
however, readily extinguished, and without the slight- 
est confusion. The actor's “presence of mind” pre- 
vented a panie, which would, probably, have been at- 
tended with serious consequences, as the theatre was 
crowde 

The eminent orchestral leader, Jutien, owing to pe- 
cuniary reverses and an imprisonment for debt, became 
partially insane, though his friends did pot regard him 
suflicienUy unsound of mind as to render his removal 
to an asylum necessary. 

Ie was, one morning, playing on the piano for the 
entertainment of a lady who Was visiting his family, 
Shep che atone: fram the: piano-stool, opened a large 
1 nife and rushed towards her, aaying,— 
must kill you!” 
ly to die,” she returned, coolly, looking him 
steadily, “but will you grant me a favor 












































“Certainly,” be answered, politely. “What do you 
wish?” 

“That you play me one of your compositions on the 
piecolo.” 
e Ile went to another room for the instrument, when 
she locked the door against bim and rang for aseist- 
ance. Within a short time he was lodged in Bediam. 


fae ed agg ee 
“WON'T NEED THEM ANY MORE.” 

“The better angels of our nature” often sing and 
smile in unangelie situations and under ragged clothes. 
‘The Detroit Free Press gives the following passage of 
pathos in poverty, and of simple love in suffering and 
death, ‘The writer says that passing along the street 
he noticed a ragged bootblack culling the bright blos- 
soma from a bruised and faded bouquet which a chem. 
ber-maid had thrown from a chamber-window into the 
strect. 

“What are you doing with that bouquet, my lad?” 


was asked. 
awthin’,”” was the lad’s reply, as he kept on at his 











work. 
“But do you love flowers so well that you are willing 
to pick them out of the mud?” 

“Ls'pose my biziness, an’ none o* yourn.” 

“Ob, ly; but you certainly cannot expect to 
fell those faded flowers 

“Scll’em! who wants to sell ’em? I’m goin’ to take 
tem to Li 

“Oh, oh! Lilin your sweetheart, I see.” 
No, Lilia not my awectheart—ehe's my sister,” sald 
the boy, ns his eyca flashed. “Lil's been sick a long 
lime—an’ lately she talked of nothin’ but flowers an’ 
Dirds; but mother tole me thia mornin’ that Lil would 
die before the flowers and birds came back.” 

‘The boy’s chin quivered and tears came to his eyes. 

“Come with me to the florist’s and your sister shall 
have a nice bouquet.” 

The little fellow was soon bounding home with bis 
treasure. Next day he appeared and anid,— 

“I came to thank you, sir, for Lil. That bot 
done her 80 much good, and she hugged and hu, it 
till she set herself a-coughin’ again. She says she'll 
come bimeby and work for you soon’s se gite well.” 

‘An order was rent to the florist to give the boy every 
other day a bouquet for Lil. 

It waw only the day before yesterday that the boot- 
Ulack appeared again. He stepped inside the office. 
door and said, 

“Thank you, sir, but Lil—Lil” (tears were streaming 
from his eyes) “won't—need—the flowers any more.” 

Me went away quickly, but his brief words had told 
the story. Lil won’t need the flowers any more, but 
they will grow above her and the birds will sing around 
her just the same. 

+e 


“DON'T BE HARD UPON HIM!” 

The spirit of the Master, who on the cross prayed for 
His cruel tormentors, was exbaled by s poor woman of 
whom Canon Wilberforce tells this anecdote : 

Not long ngo there was in my own parish one of the 
bravest, purest and brightest of the wives of the work- 
ingmen I have ever seen. All through her married life 
che had been praying for, bearing with and forgiving 
the man who had sworn to love and cherish her. 

A short time ngo he set his seal upon years of cruelty 
dy raising his foot and kicking her savagely, and three 
hours after ehe had gone “where the wicked ccase from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

The last words she spoke were whispered into my 
own ear—“Don't be hard upon him when I am gone. 
He is so kind when he doesn’t drink.” 

‘They laid the little form of her prematurely-born in- 
fant by her eide, and four other little ones followed to 
the grave one more victim of the arch-fiend Rum. 

= 
SKATING ON WHEELS. 

As skating on wheels is becoming an agjusement of 
children, it may be expedient to listen to the warning 
sounded by a Londgn medical journal. It says: 

Many young ladies given to the wheels (on skates) 
have been distigured for life, and from a state of Joyous 
health have been reduced to one of Inmentable 
ty. One lady has broken the bones of her nose and 
face, and her features will be marred without recovery. 

‘Another, engaged to be married, injured her spine, 
becomes paralyzed and is condemned to a hopeless in- 
valid’s couch for life. Front teeth are lost; jaws are 
fractured; arme are broken; compound fractures of the 
ferour have ended in death. A fall on the back of the 
head has led to insanity. At one watertng-place on¢ 
bad accident js expected aba rink every day, 
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JACK FROST. 

‘The snow-storm spreads a soft, white robe 
Across the hills and meadows; 

Jack Frost draws pictures on the panes 
‘With fincst lights and shadows, 

‘The shapes of mighty forcet trees 

Junt shaken by the winter breeze, 

Or pile on pile the mountains high 

Rise upward to a misty sky. 

‘When winter winds are keen and chill, 

He leaves his home upon the hill 

And bastens to the town below, 

Lightly trips across the snow, 

And perched upon the window-aill 

He sketches till the morning gray 

‘Warns him quick to haste away. 

He breathes upon the window-pane, 

And traces with his cunning hand 

Pictures from the Alpine land, 

Or castles tall and fair 

High up in air; 

And huge pine trees with feathery plumes, 

Like goseamer webs from fairy looma. 

Henry Rieter Dorr. 
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PUCK. 
A TRUE STORY. 

One September afternoon we went in search of 
anew kitten. 

Dora had had several maltese cats which had 
all come to grief, one after the other, 50 now she 
wanted to try a change, hoping to be more fortu- 
nate in the future. 

She had set her heart on having a tiger-striped 
one, so we drove some distance in the country, in- 
quiring at several places where such a one could 
befound. 

There were’ black, and white, and yellow, all 
kinds, excepting the wished-for tiger; but finally 
we drew up before a large farm-house where we 
had heard that they had some young kittens, and 
to our great delight our hopes were realized. 

‘The owner was very willing to part with one of 
them, the prettiest little #ger that ever was seen; 
so putting him carefully in a basket, we brought 
him safely bome. 2 asd. 

The next thing was to find a name for the new 
pet, and many were those suggested; finatly it 
was decided that Puck would be the most appro- 
priate. 

For the first few weeks Puck required o great 
deal of attention, as he was into every kind of mis- 
chief possible for a kitten; among other things 
chewing strings and partially swallowing them, 


so they had to be pulled out of his mouth, much 


-to his discomfort. 

‘When’ he grew older he did many amusing 
things. He had a way when particularly pleased 
of walking on his bind legs, with his head cocked 
‘on one side, and his fore paws stretched out, often 
making a leap at his mistress’ face if she hap- 
pened to look too:steadily at him. 

One day Puck came very near his end; Dora 
heard a loud mew of distress, and hurrying to the 
conservatory which was connected with the house, 
found him in a tank filled with water. 

Poor Puck! His curiosity had led him too 
near the edge, and he had fallen in; nothing but 
his nose was above water, and he was struggling 
with all his might to save himself. 

The little creature was shivering and exhausted 
when taken out, but a warm blanket and the heat 
from the register soon revived him. 

Even this experience did not affect his love for 
the water, as he would go to the tank almost every 
day, hang over the edge, and with his fore paws 
splash the water in every direction; if a little hap- 
pened to he running from the faucet, he would 
graeefully toss the drops with his paw. 

Sometimes he seemed almost angry with the 
water, returning again and again, striking it vio- 
lently and wetting everything around. 

He was quite expert in pulling out whatever 
was im the tank; once he drew out some pond- 
lilies, and carried them off in his mouth, playing 
with them as if they were mice. 

Every open door, drawer, or box was sure to be 
explored by this curious kitten, and sometimes he 
was found enjoying a comfortable nap in the 
crown of Dora’s hat. 

One day he was missing, and every corner was 
searched in vain; notices were put on trees in 
front of the house and in the village, and a reward 
offered for his return, but with no success until after 
three days, when the coachman happened to think 
of a remote corner in the barn, and on lifting the 
boards, found the forlorn little object, so weak 
from want of food that he could not cry, and 80 
tightly squeezed in that he was unable to move. 

It seems that when the rolling door of the barn 
was closed, there was a space between it and the 
wall, which his curiosity evidently had led him to 

investigate; the door being opened suddenly 
pushed him into so small a place that ho was un- 
able to get out. 

It took poor Puck scvcral days to recover his 


strength and courage, and the barn was avoided| He fs fond of brown-bread, corn, sugar-sauce or 


for weeks. 

His mistress taught him several tricks, which I 
will tell you about. 

‘Whenever he is to be fed she whistles; and that 
call always brings him in a hurry; then on being 
told, he will sit up and beg, having the reward of 
a piece of meat; if she asks fora kiss, he will 
stand on his hind Jegs and reach up for that pur- 
pose; he also shakes hands in a very dainty man- 
ner. 

At meal-times if possible he will appear in the 
dining-room, crawl up into Dora's lap, or rest on 
grandpa’s shoulder, if permitted; if the latter ob- 
jects, then other members of the family are tried, 
puss all the time purring and coaxing in the most 
winning way. 

Somctimes ‘a paw appears slyly over the edge of 
a plate, and a bit of food disappears under the 
table-cloth; on account of this propensity he is 
often banished from the room, much to his regret. 


crackers, but only at the table, refusing the same 
articles and even milk and meat when invited to 
eat them in the kitchen. 

This summer he has proved himself quite a 
hunter, having caught ten snakes, which he 
brought into the house, two of them as far as the 
sitting-room, to the disgust of his mistress, who 
made him carry them out immediately, but he 
played with them until they were dead. 

A thunder-shower is his greatest trial; during 
one severe one he rushed up and down stairs, 
mewing and panting, with his tongue hanging out 
of his mouth like a dog's. 

We tried to comfort him, but he could not feel 
safe until after the thunder had ceased. 

Puck is now over a year old, but still quite 
youthful in his feelings, and as fullof pranks as 
ever; he is much admired for his handsome 
striped coat and affectionate disposition, and is a 
great pet with all the family. 
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‘Tied thus together, neck to neck, 
Each gave the other a friendly check 
Whenever one’s spirits rose too high, 
Or the other one longed a race to try. 





‘Was the sweep of the Indy millionaire! 
And very subdued and staid and slow, 


But there came a moment not quite so grand, 
‘When the dogs shot under a peanut stand; 
And cach one taking a different path, 

Drew torth the terrified vender’s wrath. 


> Down adenntfialy where tieved: 
Bnarls intermingled of many a kind! 
Till the tumult ended, ’mid twists and tears, 


By the fall of the whole on their canine ears. 
With adowering then of her flowing sails, 
And a sigh for those dear departed tails, 
"The lady drew her purse to pay 

| For this animated holiday. 


* Fact,—not fancy, 





(O/ Perhaps they were twins; but, anyway, 
% They were two little dogs in suits of gray; 
And closely linked by a crimson scarf 

| Of which each wore but the brilliant half. 


Went the double dogs, with their double bow. 


bow twized,/ mi 


With a dog at length upon either arm, 
Uplifted high from all further harm; 

In front of the lady with sweeping train 
The Siamese bow set forth again. 


THE SIAMESE BOW.* 


















‘The ribbons and flounces and streamers gay 
Of their haughty mistress filled the way 


On the crowded walk; where they cleared a track, 
For the dogs to follow behind her back. 








FLeta Forrester. 
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DOLLY PENWIPER. 
Pendollic is a China mies 
‘As fair os any lily; 
And dressed in wool, whatever is 
"The weather, warm or chilly. 
Pendollie’s dress is red and blue 
In alternating pancl, 
And hange from waist, below the shoe, 
In heavy fold of flannel. 
Pendoliie is tho little maid 
‘Who helps Miss Lucia Whiting; 
And most at school she lends her aid 
When lady Lu ie writing. 
She keeps her pens so neat and clean 
‘That always they are ready, 
And always on her desk is seen 
In service bright and steady. 
Amanva Sxaw ELSEFFER. 
—— 
For the Companion. 
HOW MARY’S NAME WAS CHANGED. 

A great many years ago, as many as sixty or 
seventy, two little girls used to go tothe same 
church and sit in two great square pews that 
joined together. 

They never saw each other except at church, for 
their homes, were far apart, though in the same 
town; but they uscd to put their heads together 
over the railing between the pews like two colts 
rubbing their noses together over a fence. 

So it came to pass that they became very good 
friends and felt well acquainted. 

They did not always go to church, especially in 
the winter when it was cold and the snow was 
deep. 

One Saturday, when Mary Dodge had so hard 
a.cold that she knew she would not be allowed to 
go tochurch the next day, she wrote a letter to 
Dolly Cook, and on Surday sent it to church by 
her father. 








Dolly was there and very sorry not to see Mary, 


but it was the next best thing to get a letter from 
her. 

She found time in the course of the weck to an- 
swer it, and on Sunday had her letter all ready 
for‘her father to take to church, for it was so cold 
and snowy that both she and her mother staid at 
home. 7 

Dolly was only a little girl, and did not know 
how to spell very well, so this is the way she wrote 
on the outside: 

Miss Mary Doo. 


I suppose she thought d-o-g must spell Dodge. 

Mr. Cook gave the letter to one of Mary’s big 
brothers to carry home to her, and, of course, he 
showed it to the other brother, and they had a 
good laugh over it on the way home, and were all 
ready for a joke with Mary. 

“OQ Nathan, have you got o letter for me?” 
cried Mary, who had been waiting eagerly for it 
allday. She had never had a letter in all her life 
before. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Nathan, soberly. 

“You have then, Jeremiah.” 

“No, I haven't, upon honor.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Mary. “Why didn’t Dolly 
write? Was she there ?” 

“No, but her father was, and he handed me a 
letter. It’s for some dog or other. I don’t know 
whose, I’m sure. Do you happen to know of any 
dog named Mary ?” asked Nathan, drawing the 
letter from his pocket. 

“Oh! oh! do give it to me!” cried Mary. 

“How dare I do it?” said Nathan. “This letter 
says ‘Miss Mary Dog.’ That isn’t your rame, is 
it?” 

Mary was used to Nathan’s teasing, so she just 
climbed up his leg and took away the letter. 

“It’s for me!” she cried, eagerly; “but what 
did make Dolly spell my name so ?” 

It was long before her brothers forgot to tease 
her about her letter, and call her Mary Dog. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
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In college; a man’s name; the title of a duke or an 
archbishop, ‘and formerly of the King of England; a 
performance; in college. 

mt 

In degradation; a sack or pouch; the name of a Brit- 
Ish sold ind 8 sman,an jutimate friend of Gen. 
Wolfe; ly beloved; to whet; the conclusion; in 
deg 






the 





2. 
A MIXTURE. 

Select the first letter froma certain word in each of 
the following ‘‘old sayings,” and add them together to 
form the name of a great invention, brought iuto use 
the first time on Nov. 27, 1814. 

1, As reasonable as snow in summer, 

2, As tender as Parnel who broke her finger on a 








nd he'll take an 


ell. 
ur mill. ‘ 





poor as Job. 

@ rogue to catch a rogue. 
There is a bone for you to pick. 

, As nice as a nun’s hen. 

10, As deep drinks the yoosc as the gander. 

11, As you cannot retaliate, best pocket the injury. 
12, As nimble as a cow ina cage. 
18, As grave as an old gate.post. 














FRANK BNEELING: 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross-words of equal length: 1, Mild. 2, Clasp. 3, 
Normal. 4, A very inflammable liquid. 6, Pointed. 6, 
A miser. 7, Propriety of manner. 8, An opening. 9, 
To variegate with cross-lincs. 10, Allereating, 11, 
Ensigns of royalty. 12, An idea. 13, A detention of 
yeasels in port. 14, Zone-shaped. 

_ The iuitial letters give the name of a famous man well 
Known in American history; the finals name a great 
Flemish geographer. Both died on the second day of 
weoceniten the former forty-seven years before the lat+ 

e. 

4, 


LONGFELLOW QUOTATIONS. 


tance from its initial letter, and the letters taken togeth- 
er will name an archbishop of the fourth century to 
whom the 6th of December is dedicated. Nearly four 
hundred churches in England are dedicated to him, and 
he is'the special guardian of virgins, children and sail- 
ors. 

>. “Hark! th 
- On their hautbo 








lay so sweet, 
Christmas song!” 
A Christmas Carol. 
“The one, fantastic, light'as air, 
"Mid kisses ringing, 
And joyous singing, 
Forgets to say her morning prayer!” 
The Blind Girt of Castel Cuille. 
“Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 
Song of 
*Act,—act in the living Present 
Heart within, and God o'erh we 
‘A Psalm of Life. 
“Qunly those are crowned and gaiuled 
‘Who with grief have been acquainted.” 
Prometheus, or the Poet's Forethought. 
“Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more?” 











Children. 
“Bear dhrough sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 
Maidenhood. 
“Tt has been truly said by some wise man, 
That money, grief, and love caunet be hidden.” 
The Spanish Student. 
“Tappy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up 
a horee-shoe.”” Erangeline. 
“There never was so wise a man before; 
He scemed the incarnate, ‘Well, I told you so!’ ” 
The Birda of Killingworth. 





Answers to Thanksgiving Puzzles. 


1. Sendeth, Porcius Festus, foundations, Unni, to- 
paz, them, Fortunatus, whomeocver, nothing, Israel 
repared.—'‘Bend portions unto them for whom nothing 
js prepared.” Neh. 8:10. 

2. Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia (on the map) 
and the turkey on the table. 
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6. An old-fashioned clock-bell, 
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The SusscRIPTION Pricg of the ComPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANTON Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
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Drafts. WIIKN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money In a registered letter. All 
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ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three wecks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember-that the Publishers 
must be notiiied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
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papers are held responsible unt] arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
‘MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 














For the Companion, 
TYPHUS FEVER. 


‘Within a few monthe there have becn quite a large 
number of cases of typhus fever in New York. It isa 
different disease from typboid, though once confounded 
with it. It has apparently been caused in the main by 
unsanitary conditions from “thousands of tons of street- 
gutter and other filth in the front and rear of all the 
houses in the poorer parts of the city.” 

‘The disease is excecdingly infectious. When it pre- 
vafled in New York in 1862, all persons whose duty it 
was to carry the patients from the reception-room to 
the hospital; all the physicians and nurses who had the 
care of them; and all but one of the clergymen who ad- 
ministered to their spiritual wants, contracted the dis- 
case. 

Since then, however, the danger of exposure has 
deen greatly lessened through a better knowledge of 
general hygiene, especially in relation to the wonderful 
power of fresh air to neutralize the poison. 

Some physicians who have treated it question wheth- 

a - sen avtainate de novo amid filth and bad 
orings from an imported 

$ perbaps roteip. its vital- 

re circumstances, as in the 


Other physicians auups we ..ter view. One who is 
well known thinks he was able to trace the epidemic of 
1862 to a little girl in a filthy part of the city who took 
the discase on her paseage from Ireland. Still, the 
question {sa difficult one to settle by tracing it, since a 
large percentage of its-victims are tramps. 

It can be stamped out only by isolation, cleanliness, 
disinfection and ventilation. Disinfection alone, while 
the sick remain in the building, will not prevent its 
spread. But its special nests are the cheap lodging 
houses, in which there is evidence that the sunitary in- 
spectors have failed in their duty. Few cases occur in 
the lodging houses of London. 


——— 


FAITHFUL SENTINELS. 

At the Yorktown celebration, several of the volun- 
teers who had served during the civil war were placed 
on guard at the grand stand. Their orders were not to 
let any one pass on to the stand without an order from 
the “officer of the day.” The effect of their military 
training was scen in the strictness with which they dis- 
charged their duty. It is reported that the President, 
who Is the Commander-in-Chief, Secretary Blaine and 
several other dignitaries were prevented by the guards 
from entering the stand, until the officer of the day was 
called, who passed them. The following amusing anec- 
dote shows similar faithfulness on the part of French 
soldiers: 


During the slege of Paris in 1870, M. Arthur Rane 
was Mayor of the Ninth Arrondissement. One night, 
when a eortis had been made, the streets were crowded 
with people anxious to learn news from the battle-field. 

‘With great difficulty M. Rance forced his way to the 
door of his office, but there two sentries crossed their 
bayonets before him. 

“No one can pass in here without an order from the 
Mayor.” 

“But, I say, I’m the Mayor!” 

“That makes no difference—you can’t pass in here 
without an order.” 

Thereupon M. Ranc gravely drew out his pocket- 
book and wrote on a leaf,— 

“Allow me to pass. (Signed), Ranc, Mayor,” which 
precious order he handed to the sentry. 

“Ab, that’s all right! Pass in, sir! Our orders were 
imperative, you know!” 


ges, 


OUR TINY WORLD. 

Obscurity and insignificance have their consolations. 
Objects which get but little notice have but little to lose. 
Belgravia, quieting the fears of its readers as to the 
earth’s diminishing warmth, shows at least how minute 
is the annual share of sun-heat loss that a planct fo Iit- 
tle as ours is cntitled to. 


Iv is only when we regard our globe as_a member of 
the planctary system, and that system in turn as a unit 
among the systems, that we realize how infinitesimal 
are ils concerns and how relatively insignificant it is. 

‘We may for practical purposes treat the orbit of Nep- 
tune asa circumference of our planctary system, and 
atate the diameter of it therefore as about five billion 
four hundred and eighty-six million miles. 

But if we could suppose all this vast plane converted 
into a solld disk instead of being, as now. for the most. 
part empty space, if to it were then given, by some 
means or other, a slightly luminous surface, it would 
Appear to an observer upon the very nearest fixed star 
no more pretentious than a yew shilling glittering In 
the «mehine wonld appear to an observer at a distanco 








of somewbat over a hundred yards. In other words, 
it would want fairly good eyes to discern it at all. 

‘We may safely say, then, that the annual thermal 
lose of our own little sphere, though sufficient to melt 
seven hundred and scventy-seven cuble miles of ice, 
would, even though multiplied by centuries of centu- 
ries, no more affect the temperature of space than the 
striking of a match would avail to moderate the 
of Biberia. 
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A SWEET STORY, 

It has generally been the “fish stories” that stood 
highest in the “remarkable” list. The following from 
Louisville, Ky., is more curious, if not more remarka- 
ble, than any fish story—besides being a good deal 
eweeter: 


A poor ‘woman residing on Keith Street wasa few 
months since much annoyed by canvassers, who 
sisted in showing her specimens of articles they had to 
sell, but which she had no moncy to buy, and therefore 
objected to losing time talking about. 

ne day, 8 countryman came in with a box of honey, 
and while exhibiting it a bee flew outand stung him, in 
consequence of which he dropped some of the honey 
on the floor. The bec flew off, as did the countryman, 
the room was vacated and the incident forgotten, when 
on the next evening on her return from work, the own- 
er of the premiscs was surprised to find her room full 
ot bees, the first one having evidently brought back the 

ve. 

Belng afraid to disturb them at the time, she vacated 
the apartment and soon fuund the bees were regularly 
at work forming a comb, at which they continued dur 
ing the summer until recently. 

he was enabled, ly the assistance of some of the 
neighbors, to remove the honey, of which she sold sev- 
enty-five pounds. She subsequently succeeded in getting 
the bive located on the roof of her dwelling, where the 
bees are already actively at work. 

By the aid of these industrious honey-makers she 
a now comfortably preserve her being.—Sunday 

mes. z 
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BRAVE. 

‘There is always something great and heroic in the 
power and will to decide instantly what to do to save 
others’ lives in sudden peril—and to doit. ‘The Dallas 
(Tex.) Herald records another example of quick and 
gallant action by a locomotive driver. Onthe St. Louls 
and Texas railway an engine had broken loose, and was 
running at dangerous spced towards Gilmer. The pas- 


senger train from the opposite direction had just pulled | 3 


into the station and was standing still, and the engineer 
had descended to the ground. 


As soon as he saw the loose and wild engine coming 
towards him, he mounted his own enyine, and, though 
he had but a moment in which to think and act, ran his 
train back fora short distance, and then by a sudden 
forward movement cut his engine loose from the coach- 
es, leaving his passengers out of harm’s way, and went 
forward with all his might to meet the coming engine. 

He stood on his engine until the collision occurred, 
taking all the risk himself. Fortunately, unaccounta- 
bly, nobody was burt, and not much damage was done 
to the engines, though the loose one was thrown from 
the track; but that engincer, whose name is George 
Vansickle, deserves to have his name written in the list 
of heroes. 

It was the least recognition that could have been 
awarded his noble act when acomplimentary letter was 
given him by his superior officers of the road. 


ope 
“MAN EATING SHARK.” 

A smart boy may put his high school education to a 
good use and give himself amusement, if be will 
observe the business sizns of a city. Their flagrant 
violations of English spelling and punctuation indicate 
that neither painter nor shopman were found by the 
schoolmaster who is supposed to be abroad. .A joke 
by the Baltimore Zrery Saturday thus shows how am- 
biguous signs afford a chance for fun: 

At the old Dime Museum, the shark lately caught at 
the dry dock was being exhibited, and a placard was 
painted over a rude sketch of a marine monater, which 
read, “Man cating shark. Admission ten cents.” 

Two delegates from Iagerstown paid the dime, and 
gazed at the awful mass of decaying fish. People came 


and went, but still the delegates stood up and waited 
patiently. Presently they went up to the exhibitor and 





id, — 

“When will the man begin?” 

“What man? Begin what?” answered the exhibitor. 

«Why, when will the man begin to eat the shark?” 
asked the delegate. 

“No man aint going to eat any shark. They alnt fit 
to eat,” said the showman. 

“Well, I knowed it was a humbug,” shouts the dele- 
gate. “‘Consarn ‘em, they put out a sign that they 
show aman eating a shark, and when you go in they 
aint got nothing but dead fish and no music.” 


Bea 
THE ACCOMMODATING WATCH. | 
‘The “go” that is ina machine is not always its best 
quality. That depends on how it goes. The Nevada 
man’s “rattler” isa good type of a good many time- 
pleces—and a good many human beings. An item in 
the Virginia City Enterprise runs as follows: 


‘A man of Capt. Cuttle’s build and general tone was 
yonterday, at work in front of the regulator at Freder- 
ick’s Jewelry store, with an old silver watch of warm- 
ing-pan dimensions. As he turned the hands of his 
watch about with a big brass key, a gentleman said to 
him in a joking way,— 

“That's a fine, healthy-looking watch you've got 
there, Commodore.” 

“Well, yes,” said the owner of the watch. ‘I don't 
know that she keeps any better time than this here big 
clock, with all the hands and fixing’ to it, but she keeps 
more of it. She’s a rattler to go. 

“You sce me eettin’ of her now and givin’ of her an 
even atart witb the big clock; well now, before that: big 
old bummer up there on the wall bas waded throug! 
twelve hours she will spin off from fourteen to sixteen, 
Just aa she happens to be in the humor. Sheaint hand- 
‘some, but I tell you she’s just a rattler to go.”” 


ee 


WHAT MADE THEM DO IT. 

Victous facts freely printed and circulated are as mis- 
chievous as vicious fiction. From the West comes an- 
other illustration of the influence that reading has upon 
the young. 


The three boys, one sixtcen and the others about 
twenty years old, who ditched a train and killed an en- 
gineer in Iowa a few weeks ayo by displacing the rails, 
say that they were led to commit the deed by reading 
about the James brothers of Missouri. They ha 
talked the matter over for weeks, and their plan was to 
steal what money they could rom the train, go to New 
York and buy pistols and shirts of mail, and then seck 
the far West. ‘Two of the boys are in Jail charged with 
murder. 

eg 

Yoururut artist (to countryman): “Might I go 
over there and paint those tre Countryman : 
“Paint those trees, malster? Don’t thee think they 
look very well as they are? 











‘Why is paper money more yaluable than coin? Be. 
cause you double it when you put it in your poclict, 





and when you take it out yon find ft inerearon, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A NERVE TONIC. 

I believe that Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a prepara- 
tion of real merit, and valuable in cases when nerve 
tonics are indicated. J. E. Monnis, M. D. 

Horine, Mo. [Com. 


[ee 
Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 
The superiority of BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Com, 


an eet 
“Made New Again.” 

Mrs. WM. D. RYCKMAN, St. Catherines, Ont., says: 
“R. V. Plerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: I bave used your ‘Favor- 
ite Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and 
“Pleasant Purgative Pellets, for the last three months, 
and find myself—(what shall I say)—made new again 
are the only words that express it, I was reduced toa 
skeleton, could not walk across the ftoor without fainting, 
could keep nothing in the shape of food ou my stomach. 
Mysclf and friends bad given up all hope, my immediate 
death seemed certain. I now live (to the surprise of 
everybody) and am able to do my own work.” § [Com, 











BRUNSWICK 12 powdered form. Deliciovs, economical, 
convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and pour 
SOUPS. ishing. Depus, 15 Warren Street, N. 





Rp %-page book of miraculous cures from 
us{ng Eureka Spring Water. Sent to any 
address. ‘Euneka WaTEH Co., St. Louis. 
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THE ‘‘DOVER EGG BEATER” 

Is the only article in tle wide world that is Warranted 
to DELIGHT the Purchaser. For 60 cents one ie 


sent by mail, postpald, 
DOVER STAMPING CO., Boston, Ms. U.8. A. 








PERSONS orang men’s and boys’ clothing from re- 
mote distances, by the samples we furnish, would greatly 
facilitate our efforts to serve them Ly always making 
more than one selection, as it often happens that we sell 
out of # lot of garments during the Interval of corre- 
spondence. 

‘As customers come to know us and our business 
methods, we are frequently entrusted with the selection 
of 8, and where We know the customer's preferc nce, 
as to color, and are advised of tle uses the garments 
are intended for, with the limit of price to be paid, the 
chances are we will make as ratisfactory choice as you 
could if here. Anyway If the clothes dou't sult you, re- 
turn them at our expense. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
487 Broadway, New York. 





Franses, Plotuyes, 10 cents. , 100 Scrap 
Pictures l0cents, 25 Christmas Cards 10 cents, 

First Christmas Morn 10 cents. 12 Perforated 
Mottoes l0cents. 5 Fine 6x8 Chromos l0cents. 3 Oil 
Pictures 9x12, 10 cents. 3 Engravings 9x12, 10 cents. 
Autumn Bouquets 7x9, 10 cents. for 15 cents. 
ken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


AUTOMATIO FISHER, SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED. NOVELTIES 


Philsdelphis Novelty Mig. Co, 821 Cherry St, Phila., Pa. 
Illustrated catalogue of new Inventions free. 


HOLIDAY EXHIBITION FOR CHILDREN. 


“CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE.” 


Music by Dr. G. F. Root; Humorous Dialogue in 
verse. by H, Butterworth. Can be, rotten. ui in two 
eks. for specimen co} 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, Beente. = £ 


BOOKS ON 
BUILDING. 


For illustrated catalogue address 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
19 BROADWAY, - New York. 


AGENTS, DEALERS, 


No Springs, POSTMASTERS; CANVASSERS, 
‘write at onoe for Agency and secure Terri- 
F tory for Fulton's Gravity Scales, 
ritten indorsements from Postmasters 
and thousand 
@ Made in four sizes, for Post-office. Counting- 
2 room, Household ‘sng Store use. Desorip- 
@ tive circular sent to any address. (Men- 
* thon this Paper.) 
B. Mi. FULTON & €6., Cincinnati, 0 


50 Pl ECES MUS ic 
Our latest Music Book > MUSIC $ 
with full accompaniment, and 25 choice Instrument 
pieces. All new and by the best composers. 
‘nis volume is handsomely printed and bound, and is 
Just Issued. Have other books containing all Songs, 
or all Instrumental pleces. Price: Postpaid. $1.00 each; 
the three for $2.50. G. W. RICHARDSON & CO,, 3 
Temple Place, Boston. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


Pocket Camercy! 


FOR ONE DOLLAR- BYMAILIS CENTS EXTRA, 


Stam 





f others now using them. 



























from tifein matwies cofere. 
SOLD BY OPTICIANS & TOY DEALERS-WHOLESALE DEPOT: 
Sow Kamoverts Ca, Bi MardenSane T's, 





BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mall. Pieces 
for mending sent with each sult, 
POOLB & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak longs oF asth- 
ma, should use Piso's Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thou » It has not injur- 
edone. It is not bad to take. 
It ig the best cough syrup. 

Soldeverywhere. 5c. a1. 
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TEETH PRESERVER 


aT And BREATH PURIFIER. 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, {ts exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every person 
who has ever used {t procialms ita perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODONT. 


An Article that is at once 
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ROYAL Paws 
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Sold by druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other pre| 
ation makes such light, flaky hot breads, or Juxurlous 
Rees, Can be eaten by Dyspeptics without fear of the 
lls resulting from heavy indigestible food. Sold onlv in 
cans, by all Grocers. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
hame of Machine and number of thread. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mas 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. ‘248 Chestnut 

Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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% y IF you want to buy 
k Clothing for Men orBoys 


either ready-made ormade 
to order, do not fail to 


"P°LARGEST-RETAIL ~ 
LOTHINGHOUSE AMERICA | 


Hate JOURNAL OF HEALTH says, the 
safest and best remedy for Constipation, Cos- 
tiveness or Piles, is ‘‘Nelaton’s Suppositories.” 
Prices: box of 16 Suppositories, 50 cents: box of 40, $1. 
Children’s Suppositor es, 24 In a box. cents. espe 
Reid, on receipt of price. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 

holesale Druxgists, 218 Greenwich Street, New York. 

Mention Youth’s Companion, 
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NO OORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 











Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
8. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 






RS, PEET 4 > 
Sroadway, Nev ai 








For the Companion. 


THE COBBLER’S SON. 
By Celia Logan. 

More than a hundred years ago, in 1729, there 
lived a cobbler in the village of Steindall, Germa- 
ny. He was old, poor and in bad health. He 
worked from morning until nizht mending shoes. 
His little shop was just next door to a boys’ 
school, and he got nearly all the custom of the 
scholars. 

Sometimes the poor old cobpler’s rheymatism 
pained him so much that it forced him to ery out 
while he worked. But he was not altogether 
wretched, for he had a son whom he loved devot- 
edly. 

This boy was named Joachim. He went to 
school, hut not the one next door, and at noon he 























would come into his father’s ltrle shop, and throw 
his arms around his neck and kiss him. Then the 
old cobbler would Jay down his tools and prepare 
their simple dinner. 

But after supper was their happiest time. The 
boy helped his father clear away the dishc 
then they both sat down, the coh}ler on ly 
to cobble, and Joachim to read the books whieh 
had been given to him as prizes at school, for he 
was already a model scholar, and sometimes the 
teachers would look into the old cobbler’s shop 





and tell him that his son was a brilliant boy and 
ought to have a college education. 

This made the poor old san’s heart glad, and 
he would say to the hoy,— 

“My good child, my dear Jo. 
only xich, I would made you a le: 
man!” 

The boy would always answer, “If Tean only 
le learned, then we may both be happy, tather.” 

While the cobbler stitched away at the old 
shoes, Joachim would sometimes read German 





m, if I were 
ned and happy 














translations from the Greek aud Latin, Me was 
delighted with the classic deseriptions of Homer, 
and he would often stop reading to exclaim — 

“O father! What a wonderful world! What 
a beautiful country! What lovely skies! What 
charming landscapes! Amid what enchanting 
scenes of beauty must these old gods and heroes 
have lived!” 

One evening, he looked up and s “How much 











betier this book would be if 
pictures in it—of Jupi- 
terand Juno, Marsand 
Venus, especially Ve- 
nus—it seems to me 1 
always sce her rising 
from the sea, sur- 
rounded by a rosy 
vapor.'” 

The old cobbler lis- 
tened to his son's 
reading and ish 
for pictures without 
understanding more 
than that his poverty 
hindered him from 
making his adored 
child quite happy. The 
old man thought how 
he could obtain en- 
gravings of Jupiter and Juno and the beautiful ' 
Venus rising from the sea bathed in rosy dew. 

One morning, he went next door to the school | 
to take some mended shoes for the young schol- 
ars. The porter showed him into a small parlor 
and told him to wait there while he went for his 
money and some more shoes to be mended. 

While he was waiting, the cobbler looked around. 
and saw several drawings on the walls. There 
were copies by the little students of ancient gods 
and heroes, and among them was the ‘Venus of 
Medici.” 

As the old man spelled the name out, he lifted 
his hands with delight, and in this attitude the 
porter found him when he came back. As he 
handed him the money, the porter asked him what 
he was looking at. The old man pushed the 
money back and said hastily, all of a tremble,— 

“Keep the money and give me that picture. 
Don't laugh at me. I want it for my son, who is 
always talking about those heathen gods and god- 
desses.” 

“How old is he ?” inquired the porter. 

“Ten years,” replicd the old cobbler. “He is 
always at the head of his class at the free school, 
and he knows as nyuch ss the masters; and if ne 
could only enter such a college’as this, I'am sure 
he would soon become the foremost of the schol- 
ars. Oh, dear sir, do speak to the rector about 
him, and do sell me the Venus.” 

The porter replied, “Wait a moment. I dare 
say some of the boys have plenty of copies. I 
will call them.” 

The porter called some of the boys, and told 
them what the cobbler wanted. They said they 


livre were only Some 
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“Here,” said one boy, “here are plenty of Ve- 
nuses and Jupiters and goddesses and herocs of 
mythology. Take them all to your son. Since 
he loves such things, it may be because nature has 
meant him to be a painter, and we will have our 
master examine him.” ‘ 

The poor cobbler almost cried, he was so thank- 
ful, and told the boys that he would mendall their 
shoes for the rest of their lives for nothing; but 
they laughed at this and told him to be sure and 
bring his son to the college. 

The happy old man carried off his treasure, 
humming an air as he went. For once he did not 
work, but spent the day in hanging the sketches 
around the shop, so as to surprise Joachim when 
he came from school. 

When Joachim came home and saw. the draw- 
ings he could hardly speak tor wonder and de- 
light. He uttered a cry of pleasure and with 
clasped hands went from one to the other until it 
was supper-time. 

The next day, old Winckleman—tor that was 
the cobbler’s name—dressed himself and bis son 
in their best, and took him to the college. 

They were admitted to the presence of the rec- 
tor, Mr. Toppert, who began to examine Joachim 
on literature and art. The good old man was 50 
astonished at the boy's intelligence and learning 


































that he said he would admit him at once into the 
college, to be educated at his expense. A 

Although both were so happy that Joachim was 
to receive a splendid education without cost, father 
j and son wept at their separation, for the boy was 
to live in the college. But that some communica- 
tion might be kept up between them it was agreed 
that in the hours of recreation Joachim should al- 
ways throw pebbles over the wall of tle college at 
the little back window of the shop, and that the 
cobbler should reply by singing a verse of a song. 
By this means each would know that the other 
was well. 

Every opportunity was given Joachim to study, 
to read and to see beautiful objects of art. The 
good rector allowed him often to sit.in the library. 

One evening, at play-time, Joachim as usual 
threw some pebbles against the shop-window, but 
his father did not sing in answer. This made the 
boy fear something had happened to him. He 
could hardly sleep that night, and the next morn- 
ing he persuaded the porter to go and see if. any- 
thing was the matter. % 

The porter went and knocked. The cobbler 
said, in a feeble voice,— 

“Break open the door, for I cannot get up to let 
you in.” . 

The porter pushed with his shoulder, and the 
door came open. 

“Take me to the hospital,” said the cobbler. “I 
have lost the use of my limhs and cannot work 
any more—but don’t tell my boy.” ' 

The porter ran back to the college and brought 
the rector and the doctor. The doctor had the 
cobbler removed to the hospital, and the rector 








would give him all the drawings he wanted, and 
then they ran away aud son cane back with their 
arms filled with : ketches. 


sald to the poor man,— 
| “I will break the news to your son, and every 
(Sunday af.er church he shall come and see you.” 
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When the boy saw his father for the first time 
in the hospital, he embraced him tenderly, and re- 
proached himself bitterly for having left him 
alone. 

“Work hard,” said the cobbler, “and when you 
grow up, you can perhaps get some profitable 
place, and then you can help me.” 

“I will not wait so long as that,” replied the 
child, thoughtfully. 

The next Sunday Joachim brought his father a 
handful of small coins which he said he had earned 
himself. 

“How ? how ?” the father asked. 

“By doing that which I have seen you do so 
often. During recreation hours I mended the 
scholars’ shoes. I went into the shop, took 
out your Icather and tools, sat myself down on 
the old bench and went to work. Besides, I earned 
some money by giving lessons to the youngest 
boys in school,—and I shall keep on at this every 
wetk. On Sundays I will bring yeu the money I 
make, and so you will be better taken care of.” 

The boy gave up his play without a murmur, 
and week after week worked steadily cobbling 
shoes, but his thoughts were far away from his 
humble employment. 

He had heard it said that in the suburbs of 
Steindall there was a field in which many Greek 


and Roman antiquities were buried, and to un- 
earth these was what the boy thought of, besides 
his father, as he waxed his thread and stitched 
aw: 






cise and joined the boys sometimesin their d: 

walks. His high character, his superior intelli- 

gence, and that which he did for his father gained 

him the respect of the boys, and he became a 

leader among them. 

So when he announced to them his intention of 
digging in the Roman field, all were eager to help 
him. The rich boys procured the necessary tools, 
shovels, spaces, etc., and one day they set to with 
ardor to dig for the buried treasures. 

They had a good time turning up the earth, and 
the very first day they found a few small medals 
and fragments of pottery. When they showed 
these to the rector he gave them permission to go 
every day to the field and dig. 

So the second day the whole school turned out 
and marched to the field. They found an antique 
lamp of exquiske workmanship and shape. Now 
the little Joachim reasoncd that this lamp myst 
have been suspended at the entrance of a tomb, 
and he began sounding for the tomb. His spade 
at length struck what scemed to be stone, and 
bere the boys began to as hard as they could. 

They discovered a tomb, with an inscription 
upon it, but no sculpture. Clearing away the 
earth from the opening, Joachim entered the tomb 
and found two beautiful urns used by the ancients 
far holding the ashes of the dead. 

How the boys shouted and shouted again at the 
success of their schoolmate. It was indeed a hap- 
Py moment for the cobbler's son, and a triumph 
sweeter than inany he was to know in the future. 

The boys broke off some branches of trees and 
made a litter on which to carry to the college these 
wonderful urns. They formed a procession, Joa- 
chim marching at the head, like a general at the 
head of his troops,—returning home after a glori- 
ous victory. As they marched into the village 
Joachim said,— 

“Let's pass by the hospital, boys, and let my 
father see.” 

‘Lo the hospital! to the hospital!’ they all 
cried. 














him now began to give himself a little ex 





Arrived at the hospital, the procession filed up 
stairs to the little room, and past the bed where 
the poor cobbler lay. When told of the grent dis- 
covery, he said,— 

“O my son, my C2ar son, have I lived to sce 
you renowned ?” 

It was indeed the beginning of renown for young 
Winckleman. 

The village authorities decided to send the two 
urns to the Museum at Schausen, and inscribed 
on the pedestal which supported them the follow- 
ing words : 

“Discovered near Steindall {n 1730 by 
Joacurm WINCKLEMAN.” 
These vases are still in the museum. 

It would make too long an article if I were to 
follow the cobbler’s son through all the hardships 
and poverty he endured before he became adistin- 
guished man. He wentto Rome to study, and for 
years lived on bread and water alone, but at length 
he conquered all difficulties and became so cele- 
brated that the kings of the time paid homage to 
him. 

He wrote many works on art, architecture, the 
discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and al- 
together was the most renowned antiquarian of 
the eighteenth century. 

He never ceased to be a 
good, humane man, nor did 
he forget the poverty of his 
childhood, and this led him 
to be charitable to all. 

One day he met a man 
who was miserably poor 
named Archangcli. 

‘Winckleman relieved his 
wants and made a friend of 
him. He showed the man 
some very valuable gold 
medals which had been giv- 
en him by various princes of 
Germany. 

A short time after, Arch- 
angell came into Winckle- 
man’s room and asked him 
to show him the medals 
again. As Winckleman was 
leaning over his trunk to 
get thei out, the ungrateful 
wretch suddenly threw a 
rope around his neck, and 
tried tostrangle him, so that 
he might steal the medals, 
but finding that Winckle- 
man was getting the better 
of him, Archangeli drew a 
knife and stabbed him sey- 
eral times, then fied, leav- 
ing the medals hyhind him. 

After suffering several 
hours, Winckleman expired 
of his wounds, June 8, 1768. 

His life from boyhood to 
manhood was an example 
to mankind. To poor boys 
especially his carecr shows 
what disadvantages of birth 
and circumstances may be 
overcome by perseverance, 
integrity and resolute endeavor to make life a suc- 
cess. 

Saati gp ee 


For the Companion. 
A VISIT TO THE POET, JAMES MONT- 
GOMERY. 


By Bay Palmer. 

The name of James Montgomery is doubtless 
familiar to most readers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, by means of his admirable hymns, so many 
of which are found in our best manuals of song. 

Not so many, probably, are acquainted with his 
more extended poctical works, which are quite 
numerous and hold an honorable place in standard 
English literature. The generation to which he 
belonged and for which, immediately, he wrote, 
has now nearly passed away; but his name yet 
lives, and is likely to live for a long time to come, 
in the memories and the reverent affection of those 
who appreciate the pure and good. 

‘We can only allude to two or three incidents of 
his early life, which are suggestive of valuable les- 
sons to the young; especially to those young per- 
sons who, conscions even in childhood of inborn 
capacities and of high aspirations. are tempted to 
seek distinction by hasty and adventurous efforts. 

Mr. Montgomery was born at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, and was the eldest son of a Moravian minis- 
ter. He was placed for education ina Moravian 
seminary, where, having been left an orphan, he 
remained ten years in the care of the brotherhood. 

It was found, however, that he made little prog- 
ress in his studies. He began to write verses at 
ten years of age; and the bent of his mind was so 
strongly towards poetry and kindred pursuits 
that it could not be changed. When they had 
satisfied themselves of this, the good Moravians 
kindly placed him where he might acquire a 
knowledge of mercantile business. 

He ran away, however, from his employer, who 
nevertheless, because of his gencrally good char- 
acter, still loved and ever afterward befriended 
him. Having made his way to London, he be- 
came a bookscller’s clerk; but soon found this 
position even Icss to his taste than the one he had 
just left, aud alter a few months was glad to re- 
turn to that again. His rash experiments in at- 








tempting to shape his own course, with no knowl- 
edge of the world, were humiliating failures. 

At about twenty-one he went to Sheffield, where 
afterward he remained through lite. His educa- 
tion, because of his past mistakes, was at this time 
incomplete, and he knew comparatively little of 
the world. It was probably in part because of 
these deficiencies that he encountered various mis- 
fortunes and was twice imprisoned and fined for 
nominally political offences. 

But he passed through all his trials with un- 
blemished morals; and by his indomitable cour- 
age and perseverance, his manifest purity of char- 
acter and fixed religious principles, he at length 
achieved a noble life-work and won, along with an 
enduring poetical reputation, the respect and love 
of the Christian world. 

The “Prison Amusements” of Mr. Montgomery, 
written while he was in jail, were published in this 
country when the writer was quite young, and 
awakened a deep interest in the man and the poet. 
This grew with the reading of the more mature 
and richer productions of his riper years. 

When, therefore, not very long before his death, 
T happened to be in Sheffield, I resolved to visit 
him, and found it easy to do so through a friend 
of mine who was a neighbor and friend of his. 

He lived in a quiet and attractive part of the 
city, away from the din of business. His house 
formed a part of a long terrace, as the English use 
that word,—a colonnade, as an American would be 
more likely to call it,—a row, or block, of houses 
with a portico, supported on tall columns, extend- 
ing along the whole front. 

The situation was altogether a fine one; and it 
was a pleasure to find the good old man so com- 
fortable in his surroundings in the tranquil even- 
ing of his life. He was at this time about seventy. 

It happened that my visit was at the very hour 
I would have chosen as most in harmony with all 
this. It was on a delightfal evening in August, 
and just as the hues of a fine sunset were fading 
in the twilight,—a fitting time for a visit to a poct, 
—that I called at his door and sent in my card. 

At a glance it was seen that the house was sim- 
ply but tastefully furnished, and impressed one as 
an elegant home. I was shown directly into the 
family parlor; and was at once strongly reminded 
of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, whose two homes at 
Olney and at Weston-Under-Woo i I had visited a 
day or two before. 

The astral lamp was lighted and placed on a 
large centre-table, on one side of which sat Mr. 
Montgomery with a volume open before him, and 
on the opposite side a very agreeable-looking cl- 
derly lady with either knitting or embroidery 
work in her hand. 

Mr. Montgomery rose as I entered, and received 
me in a graceful and very cordial manner. I was 
Most agreeabty disappointed in his personal ap- 
pearance, having formed my conception of him 
from a dull, heavy-looking engraving in some 
American edition of his works. 

He was a little below the medium statare, but 
well-framed; his head rather round and thinly 
covered with hair, now nearly white; his face del- 
icately formed and pale, and his expression quiet, 
yet animated and pleasing. After a few moments 
the lady retired, and left opportunity for a free 
conversation, into which the poet entered with 
genial heartiness. , 

He spoke with tenderness of the kindness of the 
Providence which had directed his whole life. It 
seemed to afford him pleasure when I referred to 
the wide circulation of his writings, and especially 
of his hymns, in the United States. Not that 
now, as in his youth, he thirsted for fame. He 
had learned rightly to estimate that phantom. In 
view of his success, it was evident that he was 
happy in the thought that he had secured a place 
in the affection of the good, and specially thankful 
if he had done even the least service to the cause 
of Christ. 

I told him how in my boyhood my sister and 
myself had read together, and cried over, many 
times, his “Wanderer of Switzerland,” “The Joy 
of Grief,” “The Grave,” and other pieces, and 
spoke of the gratification it must be to know that 
he had been able to minister pleasure and profit to 
vast numbers whom he would never see; and es- 
pecially that this had been done in spite of hostile 
criticism and in the struggle with many difficul- 
tics. 

He assented, and added, that “poetry in most 
cases led her devotees through a life of hard- 
ships.” ee 

I replied that I could quote against him his own 
verses, and repeated to him the following stanza 
froin a piece entitled ‘The Lyre :” 

eBviace of my bicedhieheaety 
Lyre! O Lyre! my only pleasure, 
ye will never, never part. 


The Muse's sons are blest, though born. 
To cold neglect and penury and scorn.” 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, when I had finished, “I 
wrote that when I was young and romantic, and 
did not know any better ;” and he laughed hearti- 
ly at the turn. 

He talked on various subjects for half an hour 
or more, with the case and familiarity of an old 
friend. It was easy to perceive that his sympa- 
thies with the active world, especially with the ac- 
tive Christian world, were still both quick and 
broad; and at the same time that the fever of 
life's excitements had for him given place to the 
serenity and peace which befit the closing days of 
a useful and honorable career. He seemed to 
have reached the Delectable Mountains described 


by Bunyan, and to be enjoying through the clear 
atmosphere the vision of the not now distant glo- 
ries of the Celestial City. 

Mr. Montgomery was never married. Yet his 
writings clearly show that he had very warm so- 
cial affections. Perhaps the true explanation of 
his celibacy may be found in one of his minor 
poems entitled “Hannah,” beginning,— 

“At fond sixteen my loving heart 
Was plerced by Love's delightful dart; 

n transport throbbed through every veln, 
Inever felt so aweet again!” 

But just then he suffered severe adversities 
which, in his dejection, he could not ask his Han- 
nah to share, and so he waited for brighter days. 
They came at length. Then he set out to visit Ler 
in the eager hope that his wishes might be real- 
ized. But he writes as follows: 

“I saw the village steeple rise,— 

My soul sprang sparking in my cyes; 
‘The rural bells rang sweet and cleu: 
My fond heart listened in my ear. 
“L reached the hamlet; all was gay: 











Imeta wedding, ped aside ; 
It passed; my Hannah was the bride! 


“There ts a grief that cannot feel; 
It leaves a Wound that will not heal. 





rt grew cold; it felt not then, 





My 
When shall It cease to feel again!” 











I parted from the venerable 
man not without a feeling of 
tenderness at the thought that 
T should s 
this side the Father's house 


e his face no morc 





above. 

Ah! how incomparable will be the society made 
up of the purest and the noblest of earth, whom 
one admitted there shall meet, and in whom find 
companionship to be enjoyed forever! 

- +o 


HAPPINESS. 


pout roam afar forever? 

he good around thee here: 

nly learn to selze thy gladness, 
Happiness Js ever near, 

LL. M. MILLARD. 
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CONSULS AND CONSULAR DUTIES. | 
By Luigi Monti. | 

In the discharge of my dutics as United States 
Consul, I once had to defend a captain against 
some of his crew. I will relate the story todemon- | 
strate the variety of duties 9 consul is called to; 
perform, and what a responsible position he holds. | 
A consul is often obliged to decide very compli- | 
cated questions; his decisions are without appeal, 
and he executes them by his own authority, sub- 
ject only to the approval or disapproval of the 
Department of State. 

A captain once reported to me that five seamen 
of his ship had refused to do duty, and wished to 
seo me. 

The master of a merchant vessel of the United | 
States, when in a forcign port, is required by law 
to give the crew full liberty to lay their complaints | 
before the consul, cither by allowing them to land | 
and present themselves at the consulate; or, if 
there are sufficient and valid objections to this, to 
acquaint the consul of the fact, and desire him to 
come on board. 

The consul, on receiving such information, will 
forthwith repair on board, inquire into the causes 
of the complaint, and proceed therein as the law 
directs. 

T accordingly went at once on board that ship. 
Examining the mate first, he reported that in the 
morning after breakfast, five of the crew, having 
had some altercation with him, had refused to 
obey orders and retired to the forecastle, saying 
they would do no more work until they had seen 
the consul. 

The mate stated, also, that among these five 
seamen there was a “sea-lawyer,” who enticed 
them to do so with the hope of being discharged 
and sent home with the month’s extra wages. 

A sea-lawyer, in sailor's parlance, means a sea- 
man who has had a Jong experience, and is well 
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acquainted with all the laws for the protection of 








seamen; using that knowledge, however, to create 
trouble on board the ship, and against the mas- 
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and, to sum up the whole, they had had tresh meat 
bat twice since they were in port. 


ter, on some pretext or other, under the plea of| After listening to his complaint, I examined the 


seaman'’s rights. 

Seamen have a right to appeal to the consul in 
the following cases; viz.: if the vessel is in an un- 
suitable condition to go to sea because she is 
leaky, or insufficiently supplied with sails, rigging, 
anchors, or any other equipment; or if the crew 
is insufficient to man her; or if her provisions, 
stores and supplies are not sufficient and whole- 
some. 

In such cases the consul appoints two disinter- 
ested, competent, practical men, acquainted with 
maritime affairs, to examine into the cause of com- 
plaint, who survey the vessel and whatever is 
aboard of her. 

If upon examination they report that the defi- 
ciency complained of by the crew exists, but was 
the result of mistake or accident, and could not, 
in the exercise of ordinary care, have been known 
and provided against before the sailing of the ves- 
sel, then the consul will order the master in a rea- 


other men one by one, and they had about the 
same story to tell; and, from what I could guess, 
they had all been prepared to make the same rep- 
resentation to me. 

The man whom they called Bill stated that on 
one occasion the mate, after some hard words, 
had given him a blow on the back of the head, 
knocking offhiscap. But the captain reprimanded 
the mate, and he had never repeated the blow. 
They all complained of the food, however, and es- 
peclally that they had never had any gingerbread. 

When they had all spoken, I ordered them for- 
ward, and called in first the steward and then the 
cook, from whom I inquired regarding the provis- 
ions and allowances given to the crew. I exam- 
ined also the other members of the crew, and the 
cabin-boy, who all declared that they had nocom- 
plaints to make. 

Upon this I came to the conclusion that there 
was no valid cause of complaint; or, at least, not 


sonable time to remove or remedy the causes of | Sufficient to authorize me to discharge these men. 


complaint. 

If the master does not obey, 
the consul is authorized to dis- 
charge the complainants, and 
allow them one month's extra 
wages in addition to their pay 
up to the time of their dis- 
charge. In cases of bad or 








cruel treatment, on the part of the master or 
officers, the consul can also discharge a member 
or members of the crew from the ship, exacting 
three months’ extra wages. 

In this case, however, the five seamen had been 
guilty of insubordination hy refusing to obey or- 
ders before appealing to the consul, which they 
had no right todo. Therefore, when I had them 


Accordingly I recalled the five sailors, and stated 
to them that, having listened attentively to their 
complaints, and having examined the other mem- 
bers of the crew, I found no sufficient cause for me 
to discharge them from the ship; but that I would 
appoint two inspectors, according to law, to ex- 
amine the ship’s provisions, and if they reported 
to me any deficiencies, I would order the captain 
to supply them before leaving port. 

As regarded themselves, however, I warmed 
them that, having refused to obey the orders of 
the officers of the ship, they had committed a wil- 
ful disobedience, an offence punishable by the laws 
of the United States; that they bad the right of 
appeal to the consul, but no right to strike work, 
or refuse the lawful commands of the officers, un- 
til lawfully discharged by the consul. 

- Furthermore, | stated to them, that when I re- 
fused to listen to them collectively, I did so advis- 
cdly, in order not to incriminate them ; for ‘a com- 
bination of severa: -aembers of a crew to disobey 
| luwful commands” is a criminal offence, a con- 
| spiracy, and punishable as such. I would over- 
| look it, however, fecling that they so acted in igno- 
| rance of the law, but on condition that they would 
| all return forthwith to their duties. 

“I would rather go to jail than work any longer 
on board this ship!” exclaimed the sea-lawyer. 

“And so would I, and I, and I,” repeated the 
others. 

“And so you will,” said I, calmly, ‘unless you 
take my advice and return to your duty! How- 
ever, you go forward now, for there is nothing 
more to be said on the subject. I will give you 
fifteen minutes more to think on it; if, at the ex- 
piration of that time, you have not resumed your 
duties, 1 shall use my authority accordingly.” 

With this I dismissed them, and they left with 
a dogged look, following their leader, who wi 
muttering between his teeth, “I'll be hanged before 
T'll go back in this ship!” 

I waited fifteen minutes, then sent the mate to 
inquire whether they would return to their duty. 
They replied in the negative, upon which [ told 
the captain that I would send them all to jail. 

“What shall I do if they refuse to retum to 
their duties ?” asked the captain. ‘I cannot go 
to sea without my complement of men.” 








all before me in the cabin without the presence of] “Don’t be alarmed,” I said to hin. “They will 


the captain or any of the officers, I stated to them 


come to their senses very soon. Three or four 


that I would inquire into their complaint, and if days of an Italian jail, and the poor food they will 


found valid, I would see that justice be done to 
them, butin the meanwhile they must return at 
once to their duties. 

Upon this, the speaker of the party, whom I 
recognized at once to be the one the mate called 
the sea-lawyer, came forward, cap in hand, and 
asked me whether he could speak. 

“Certainly,” eaid I; “I came here to listen to 
your complaint 

“Your Honor,”—addressing me with a title to 
which I had no claim, but which seemed to him 
the appropriate one,—‘‘we have been five months 
now on board this ship” —— 

“Stop a moment, my man,” interrupted I; “you 
must speak for yourself, and not for the other 
men. I shall inquire of ench in turn. State to 
me only your own complaint.” 

This took him a little aback. He stared at me 
& moment, as if to divine the reason of my obscr- 
yation, then resumed. 

“Yes, Your Honor. My complaint is, that for 
the last five months I have been in this ship there 
has been nothing but hard work and very little to 
eat. The provisions are of the poorest kind, and 
scarce at that. The mate has abused everybody, 
using profane language. He has repeatedly kicked 
the cabin-boy, and struck Bill on the head”— 
pointing to one of the seamen, “and threat- 
ened"”— 

“My good man, I told you to speak for your- 
self; tell me only what you have to complain of. 
Has the mate ever struck you?” 

“Strike me! He dare not do that!” 

“Very well, then you have no right to complain 
of ill-usage personally. Has the captain ill-treated 
you ?” 

“No, Your Honor, he has not; but the mate al- 
ways uses abusive language.” 

“What is your complaint about the food ?” 

Here he began a long story about the quality 
and quantity of food, especially that they had no 
vegetables but potatoes, and puddings only twice 
a week, with no other sauce but plain molasses; 





get there, will cure them. They will be glad 
enough to return to the ship and its fare, even 
without gingerbread.” 

” Accordingly I left the ship, and gave orders to 
arrest these five men and confine them in the public 
jail. 

By the consular treaties between the United 
States and most civilized nations, the local police 
is bound to execute the orders of a consul, and 
hold seamen in confinement in the public prisons 
till his farther pleasure, this imprisonment not to 
excced three months. 

In barbarous countries, however, the consuls 
must have a prison of their own, a marshal, a 
jailer and guards, and have their mandates exe- 
cuted by them without interference of the local 
police. 

As I had foreseen, from long experience in such 
cases, hardly two days expired before I received a 
request from these men that they wished to see 
me at the jail. 

This time I thought best not to go myself, bat 
sent my vice-consul, who reported to me that he 
found them very indignant at the food they were 
allowed in the prison, and that they were halt- 
starved; but at the same time they were still ob- 
stinate in refusing to return to their duties. 

“Very well,” said I, “let them stay there a day 
or two longer; they will come to terms, I am 
sure.” 

The very next day, in fact, I received a letter 
written without doubt by the sea-lawyer, in which 
they appealed to me for an amelioration of their 
condition, especially their food. 

They complained that they had been placed in a 
dirty room with several straw beds without sheets, 
and with only a blanket for covering; that the 
food was not fit for any. decent person, being com- 
posed mostly of horse beans cooked with onions, 
black bread and sour wine, without any coffee, or 
tea, or a mouthful of meat, etc., etc. 

The letter said that they did not believe the 
American Government allowed seamen to be 
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treated in such a style; that they would enter 
acomplaint and scck redress when they returned 
tothe United States; and at any rate, that they 
wished to see me personally. 

Sailors are like children, whom you cannot rea- 
son with when they are cross; you must wait un- 
tilthey are calmed down. Therefore, I took no 
immediate notice of the letter, but waited awhile 
before I visited them to see what effect the low 
diet would have on them. 

I waited all that day and the next, and on the 
morning of the fifth day of their confinement, be- 
fore office hours, I proceeded to the jail. 

There, seated in the warden’s office, I ordered 
them to be brought before me. They came in 
looking rather dogged, especially the sea-lawyer, 
who acted always as the spokesman. 

“How long are we to be kept in this place ?” he 
asked. 

“As long as you refuse to return to your duty 
on board of your ship.” 

“But this is a beastly hole, unfit for men! We 
are starving, for the food they give us is not fit to 
cat. They don't allow us but two hours a day 
for exercise. We arc not criminals that we should 
be treated so!” 

“Now listen to me,” I said, interrupting him. 
“[ speak to you all. You have combined to re- 
fuse to obey the ordggs of your officers, which is 
acriminal offence against the laws of the United 
States. When [ caine on board I inquired into 
your complaint, and found it not sufficient to 
agthorize me to discharge yon from the ship, and 
accordingly I ordered you to return to your 
duty. 

“This you rofudéd} therefore, # there was no al- 
ternative for me in order to protect the master of 
your ship and enforce his auth&if}, but to send 
you to jail, as he had no incans “of keeping you 
confined on board the ship while in port, which 
he had the right todo when you refused to obey 

‘his lawful orders. 

“I have caused the examination of the stores 

















sons, who have reported and attagted to me in 
writing over their signature¥ that these were of 
good quality ang, served in sufficient quantity as 
enstomary in merchant ships; and therefore, your 
complaint was unwarranted by the facts. 

“As to the prison and its , I have no author- 
ity ove e discipline and {6vd of an Italian pris- 
on. As@ mark of consideration toward the United 
States, the authorities, at my special solicitation, 
allow the sailors that I am obliged to send here to 
have a separate room, apart from the native rim- 
inals or suspected persons, so as not to have them 
brought into contact with bad characters; thus 
much I could obtain; but as to food, a jail is 
neither a restaurant nor a boarding-house, and I 
have no right to ask them to prepare different food | 
for my prisoners. 

“Furthermore, if you are under the delusion 
that by holding out against your officers, the ship | 
will be obliged to go to sea without you, it is my 
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duty to undeceive you on this point; for you will 
remain in this jail till the ship is ready for sca, 
but on the day of her departure I shall have you | 
conveyed on hoard in irons, and you will remain 
thus during the passage, or until you return (o 
your duty and obey the lawful orders of your 
master and officers of the ship; otherwise, on 
your return hoine, you will be liable to arrest and 
punishment by the United States Courts for ‘con- 
spiracy and wilful disobedience to lawful com- 
mands.’ 

“Now, after this explanation of the law on the 
subject, I will give you the last chance to decide; 
for I will not return bere again, nor hold any fur- 
ther communication with you on this subject. 
Will you, or will you not, return peaceably to your 
duty on board your ship?” 

L looked them straight in the face, calmly but 
resolutely. They all seemed convinced that they 
had better return to duty, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the sea-lawyer, who looked as if he was 
ruminating some answer, when I heard the man 
whom they called Bill whisper to him,— 

“Jack, there arc sand-hars alead; we had better 
tack ship, or we'll get aground.” 

Wherenpon, the sea-lawyer and all the other 
gave in, saying that they would return to their 
duties. 

I therefore immediately ordered that they be 
returned to the ship; for I thought they had had 
enough of Italian jail-tare, and would be glad to 
get even salt junk without gingerbread. 

When I saw the captain late that day, he re- 
ported that the men came on board very much 
subdued, and had returned quietly to their dutics. 
I advised him, however, to give them some fresh | 
meat while in port, and above all, to let them have 
an occasional pan of gingerbread for tea. 
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The country physician had his rivals as well as hia | Toe.” 


trials. They were his brethren of the regular school. 
He was bound by medical etiquette. to meet any one of 


‘Madison said he had long since made up his mind not 
to goabroad. But Mr. Monrow showed by bis manner 
that he was not unwilling to accept the position, and in 
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tumbled him from his seat. He was picked up uncon- SK AT Bs. 


scious, and two messengers sent, one to Dr. Biddle, the , 
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The two doctors reached the door juet as the patient ckle, F 
‘was put into his bed. Dr. Diddle, short, stout, quick, } 

entered the room first. Applying the finger of one 7. f 
hand to the patient's pulse, he passed the other hand | on 
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“What do you mean by that?” asked Dr. Diddle. “It ] 
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their will. The harvest, he also said, had been very 
and he could not give the white man a suitable 
present. 

In the evening, Mr. Thompson sent to the chlef for 
some milk. “None of my cattle,” replicd the chicf, 
“are giving milk, and though I have tried hard te get 
you some, my people will not part with any of theirs.” 





er gave the chief a present and asked for guides. The 
present was accepted and the guidcs promised. 
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An additional present was immedintely sent, accompa- 
nied by a request for milk and guides. 

The chief's heart was so far softened, that some of| 
his people’s cows gave a little more milk than the 
wanted, which he sent tothe white man. But, much 
to his regret, his people still refused to act as guides. 
At last a present was made that satisfied him. TImme- 
diately he discovered that his own cows gave milk, that 
the harvest had not been so bad as he first thought; 
there was corn for the white man, and two of his own 
men would show the way to the white chief. 

A petty chief in Africa has considerable influence. 
If he should apread the report that an expedition was 
forcing its way through the country, every village In 
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For the Companion. 


PAUL GARWIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By J.T Trowbridge, 


Christmas came on Sunday that year, as it does 
this year. Saturday evening was accordingly 
Christmas Eve; and there was one good man, at 
least, to whom that circumstance 
gave a double satisfaction. 

Mr. George Garwin had come 
home from his noisy place of busi- ( 
ness, to his tranquil fireside, en- 
joyed his well-served six o'clock 
dinner, and settled down comfort- 
ably to his newspaper, thankfal 
that it was the end of the week and 
that another Christmas Eve found 
him alive and prosperous, with all 
his family about him. 

He heard the door-bell ring faint- 
ly, but did not mind it until a ser- 
vant came to say there was a man 
at the door who wished to speak 
with him. ‘ 

“What name ?” said Mr. George 
Garwin. 

“He didn’t give his name. He 
said he wished to see you just a 
minute on business.” 

“On business!” said Mr. George 
Garwin, and the face so bland and 
satisfied before became darkened 
by a frown. 

For in Mr. George Garwin there 

two really quite distinct men; 

of business, and the man 
a ; 

F ‘ne alhidte first, eX. 

aud exacting, upright, prompt 

" And often stern; the second, about 










‘father ag,any you will meet be- 
ween one Christmas and another. 
Mr. George Garwin liked to keep 
these two individuals entirely sep- 
@rate, and was always annoyed 
when he found his twin selves get- 
ting a little mixed: 

“On business!” he repeated, lay- 
ing down his paper, dropping the 
glasses from his nose, and going to 
the entry with a harsh, forbidding 
countenance, not at all calculated 
to cheer the humble person he 
found there. 

That person was a grimy me- 
chanic, who stood hat in hand, his 
head of short, bristling, black hair 
bowed in a rather abashed manner 
under the brilliant gaslight, his 
wet boots planted on the elegant 
soft carpet, and clusters of newly- 
fallen snowflakes melting on his 
soiled and sombre clothing. 

“Warson!” Mr. George Garwin 
exclaimed, staring at the intruder. 
«What are you here for?” 

“If you please, sir,” began the man,—“I beg 
your pardon, sir,—I am sorry to be obliged to ask 
it.” 

The look and voice of Mr. George Garwin em- 
barrassed him so that his voice here became lost 
in an incoherent stammer. 

“To ask what?” demanded Mr. George Gar- 
win. 

“Money, sir!” said the poor man. 

“Morey!” echoed Mr. George Garwin. “How 
happens {t that you come here for money ?” 

“It's only my dues I am after,” said the man 
‘Warson, plucking up courage, speaking more 
firmly. “My week’s wages, if you please, sir.” 

“I don’t understand this,” said Mr. George Gar- 
win, with his hands behind him and his chin ont, 
in a very arrogant attitude. ‘My cashier has or- 
ders to pay cvery man every Saturday night every 
cent due him. I draw checks for him. That's all 
T have to do with any man’s wages.” 

“That's true, sir,” sald Warson. ‘And sorry I 
4m to trouble you; but I was off this afternoon 
for two hours, on account of my child’s sickness, 
and when I got back to the shop, the cashier said 
I was too Inte; he had locked up his safe. He 
sald it was your orders to lock that always at 
half-past six.” 

“He was right!" said Mr. George Garwin. “It’s 
the rule; we must have rules, and we mustn’t al- 
jow them to be broken. I have another rule; 
Rover to transact business ont of business hours. 





Ican do nothing for you till Monday. Then you 
shall have your wages.” 
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Mrs. Garwin wanted to say something about 
theman’s sick child, but forbore, seeing how much 


“It’s a sorry word you speak for me and my | her husband was annoycd. And having, by his 
poor family. And to-morrow Christmas of all | last remark, quicted his consciencc—if it was that 
days!” said Warson, with a tremor in his voice.| which had been disturbed—Mr. George Garwin 
~Cut If you say it, I don’t expect ft will be un-| resumed the reading of his evening paper. 


said. 1 know you for a hard man, Mr. Garwin!” 



























“If you know me for a hard man, don’t come to 
me on such errands,” said Mr. George Garwin, 
with a singular change in his look and voice. 
“But I never expected a workman of mine would 
say that!” 

‘Warson went away, reluctant and dissatisfied ; 
and Mr. George Garwin—his business-self sadly 
mixed up with his domestic-self, to the manifest 
detriment of both—walked back to his sitting- 
room and evening paper. 

Then Mrs. George Garwin, who had overheard 
the talk in the entry, and had a glimpse of the 
snow-flaked, grimy mechanic, said in a tone of 
quiet pathos,— 

“The poor man really looked as if he needed 
the money. I am sorry you couldn't give it to 
him.” 

Mr. George Garwin was fecling a good deal dis- 
turbed by Warson’s last words, and he was glad 
of an opportunity to defend himéelf. 

“So am I sorry! But it won't do to break over 
my rule. If I begin to let my men come after me 
here on business matters, there’d be no end to it. 
Shop is one thing, home {s another. And I mean 
to keep the two distinct.” 

“Of course, you are right,” said Mrs. George 
Garwin; “but it did seem as if this was an excep- 
tional case.” 

“I can't make exceptions. I must treat all 
alike. This will teach him to toe to the mark in 
futnre. I'll teach him, too, not to be impudent!” 


In about half an hour. Mr. George Garwin, his 


other, looked up cheerfully, and asked about the 
children’s presents. Being told what purchases 
had been made for them, and that the girls were 
even then in another room plotting surprises for 
their parents and their brother Paul, he smiled ap- 
provingly, and asked,— 

«Where's Paul ?” 

“Paul hadn’t spent the five dollars yougavehim 
for Christmas; and he went out a little while ago, 
I think, to buy something.” 

“Let's see what he will do with hismoney,” said 
Mr. George Garwin, with a pleasant laugh. “Paul 
is shrewd! Paul is nobody’s fool! ‘We'll see!” 

At the end of another half hour, having exam- 
ined some of the presents, particularly those which 
had been bought in his name, and talkedin a gen- 
ial, glowing manner about the great comforts of 
life with which they were blessed, (¢hey had no 
sick child!) he again inquired,— 

“Where's Paul? Hasn't he come in yet ?” 

“That must be his step now!” said Mrs. Gar- 
win, quietly putting out of sight askating-cap she 
was embroidering. =e 

The hall door opened; somebody was heard 
shaking snow from an overcoat in the entry; then 
a ruddy-faced boy of fifteen came and looked into 
the sitting-room. 

“Come in, Paul!” erled Mr. George Garwin. 
“Let's look at you! I want to know if you found 
a use for your money ?” 

Paul entered hesitatingly, with an embarrassed 
smile. 

“What did you buy ?” said his mother. 
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For answer he gave an apologetic shrug, and 
threw up his empty hands. 

“What! nothing ?” cried his father. 

“I suppose you'll think: I've been very foolish,” 
said Paul, looking rather ashamed as he took a 
seat with his damp boots at the register. “But I 

believe you said I could do just what I pleased 
with that five dollars.” 

“Certainly; taking it for granted that a boy of 
mine,” said Mr. Garwin, “would do nothing silly 
or extravagant.” 

“Oh, I hayen’t been extravagant ; and I hope you 
won't think I was very silly. And I’m going to 
tell you just what I’ve done with that money, if I 
can think how to begin.” 

Mr. Garwin looked at his son anxiously, but 
with an indulgent expression which cncouraged 
him to go on. 

“The truth is, as I was going along the street, 
two men were walking just before me, and I 
heard one of them ask the other to Jend him 
a little money. To-morrow being Sunday— 
and Christmas, too—he must borrow a little, 
he said, or he couldn't have the heart to go 
home to his wife and children.” 

“TI hope you haven't been giving money 
to a tramp on the street!” exclaimed Mr. 

GeorgeGarwin. ‘How often have 
I told you that every tramp is @ 
liar, a thief in disguice !” 

“I thought of that,” said Paul, 
stammeringalittle. “ButI didn’t 
believe this man wasatramp. He 
couldn't have made upsuchastory 
—it was so straightforward”—the 
boy’s eyes glistened—“‘and so 

-touchin! Hewasa laboring ran, 
of some ort. ' He had been disap- 
pointed in not receiving some 
moncy due him; and his children 
had been sick ; and if he couldn’t 
borrow, or get eredit somewhere, 
his family must actually go hungry 
on Christmas, of all days in the 
year.” 

Mr. George Garwin knitted his 
brows, not with disapproval of 
what his son was telling him, but 
with a stinging recollection of his 
own conduct towards the man 
Warson an hour before. 

“He, too, spoke of a sick child,” 
thought he. “I might have given 
him something if it hadn’t been 
for my business rules, and if he 
hadn't been insolent. Go on, my 
son.” 

“T hope I didn’t act too impul- 
sively,” said Paul, crossing his feet 
on the register. “But when he 
said that,I couldn't help thinking 
how much tce have of everything 
that is good, and how little my 





domestic-self now well disentangled from the { five dollars would be missed here at home!” 


“Well, well, my boy!" 

Mr. George Garwin coughed to clear his throat, 
while the mother regarded Paul with eyes full of 
pride and affection. 

“J didn’t know just what to do,” said Paul, go- 
ing on with moreconfidence. ‘His friend couldn’t 
lend him anything; and he turned down the next 
street, saying he wou!d try to get credit at a store 
where he had traded sometimes; though he didn’t 
seem to have much hope that he would succeed. 
Then I stepped forward, and said to his friend,— 

“Do you know that man?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I know bim very well, and an 
honest fellow he is; and it's a shame that he 
should be in such a condition of a Saturday night, 
and Christmas Eve!” 

“How happens it,” I said, “that an industrious, 
sober man can't get a living, 60 as to be a little 
more independent ?” 

“My boy,” he said, “you don’t know anything 
about the lives of laboring men. He gcts twelve 
dollars a weck ; but what is twelve dollars a week 
for supporting a family of six children with one or 
two ofthem sick half the time, and the wife worn 
out with work and watching? How can he get 
anything abead ?” 

“Of course, I couldn’t answer that. So I just 
asked the man’s name, and where he lived; I 
thought I would see for myself Aow he lived, if I 
could. 

“Well,” said Paul, after a moment's pause, “I 
found the place without much trouble, and, O fa- 
ther, euch a place for an honest family to live in! 
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All crowded together in one or two rooms; the 
mother, sick herself, with a Eos child in her arms ; 
ue or two of the others crying ;—I couldn't help 
thinking, what if we were Sbliged to live in that 
way.” 

Tm glad—I’m glad"—Mr. Garwin cleared his 
throat again—“that you took the precaution to 
see for yoursclf. But what—what excuse did you 
make for calling there ?” 

“Oh, I had a very good excuse. I knew Mr. 
Thomas wasn’t at home, so I asked for Mr. 
Thomas. I said I couldn’t wait to see him, and 
hurried away.” 

“Didn't you give the poor woman any money ?” 
Mr. Garwin anxiously inquired. 

“T couldn’t somehow have a face to do that; 
though I thought afterwards I might have left 
the money for her husband; 


but a good deal more glad than 


aware of the wound he | had recelved i in front, f but 1 


his sensations led him to suppose that the officer 
behind had pricked him with the point of his 
sword in the back. 

He turned round instantly to learn what this 
was done for, and was in time to sec the officer in 
the act of falling. The bullet which had just 
passed through his own neck had struck the offi- 
cer in the head and killed him. 

ee 
For the Companion. 


SOME LIES. 


“Well, of course a lic is always mean and wick- 
ed, anyhow, but it seems to me that some lies are 
ever so much worse than others. There’s boasting 
lies, and cowardly lies, and when a fellow tells 

’em both, he's piling up 





wouldn’t he have been puzzled, <= J the wickedness pretty 
high. Now the lies 


puzzled, when he got home? 

“I thought of another plan. | 
I went to the nearest grocery | 
and bought some tea and coffee | ~! 
and sugar and crackers and a oe 
couple of loaves of bread; then M 
to the next provision store, 
whcre I boughta fatturkey, and 
all the white potatoes and sweet | 
potatoes and apples I could get | 
for the rest of my moncy. I 
ordered all these things sent to 
the house; and I guess Mr. 
Thomas, if he has got home, is 
astonished by this time'” Paul 
added, with a radiant smile. 

“O imy son!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Garwin, witha gush of love and 
gratitude. | 

Mr. Garwin gave a slow, em- 
phatic nod of approval. “You 
did right to satisfy yourself 
with regard to the family’s cir- 
cumstances before giving them 
help,” he said. “And, really, 
my boy, I don’t see but that you 
managed very well—indeed, ad- 
mirably! Did you send any name with the pro- 








I thought Mr. Thomas ought to know 
who sent them.” 

“You gave your name? That was rigit.” 

“No,” said Paul, “I sent them in your name, 
father.” 

“In my name, Paul!” said Mr. Garwin, sur- 
prised. “But that wasn’t right! That wasn’t 
true.” 

“Let me tell you, fathcr!” said Paul, with some- 
thing like an imploring look on his fine young 


face. “You gave me the money. I know you | 


said I was to do what I pleased with it; but I 
couldn't have done that without it. And, really, 
father, I had to say, “A Merry Christmas, from 
Mr. George Garwin.’ I'll tell you why. This 
man is one of your own workmen.” 

“What!” said Mr. Garwin, with a start. 

“Yes; and he was making a bitter complaint 
against you when I overheard him.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“T don't like to repeat it,” said Paul. ‘Don’t 
lay it up against him, will you? He was disap- 
pointed and desperate.” 

“Tell me what he said!” 

“He said—he said—you passed for a decent sort 
of man, but you had no mercy on a poor laborer, 
with your iron rules. Rather than break one of 
them, you would let his children starve.” 

Mr. George Garwin compressed his lips and 
betrayed no little agitation as he replied, — 

“I have no such man as Mr. Thomas at work 
for me. This must have been Warson.” 

“It was Warson, Mr. Thomas Warson,” Paul 
admitted. “1 was afraid to mention his full name 
at first. But now I will tell you everything. I 
was in the house when he called here this evening; 
and, forgive me, father, when I saw him and heard. 
him speak, I felt sure that you were unjust—un- 
just to yourself, I mean; for we know that you 
are not hard or unfeeling. 

“So I followed him ont, and heard him talk 
with his friend on the street; and, father, I couldn’t 
bear to have anybody speak as he did of you; so 
I thought the things ought to go in your name; 
and I hope you will think so too.” 

“You are right; you are right, my boy, every 
time!” Mr. George Garwin exclaimed, with emo- 
tion. “I was too short with the man; we ought 
always to give a poor man’s claims gencrous con- 
sideration. I thank you, my dear boy!” 

“Oh yes, Paul; and I thank you!” said his 
mother. ‘You have made me so happy !” 

As for Paul, he could say nothing for the tears 
of joy and affection which choked his voice. He 
had never known so happy a Christmas Eve. 


—_—_—_+er—____ 


A PAINLESS WOUND. 

It is said that the pain produced by the passage 
of a bullet is so slight that in some cases the 
wounded man does not know that he has been hit. 

A private of the Seventh Fusileers was in face 
of the enemy at Inkerman. A bullet pierced the 
lower and onter part of his neck, and tore its way 
ont behind, between the upper angle of the scapu- 
la and the spine. 

An officer of the Second Battalion Rifle Brigade 
was behind him. No idea of having been shot 
entered the private’s mind. He was not even 
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Phil Perkins told last 
Christmas holidays at 





Elmwood made us fel- 


lows feel as 
each of us was to 
blame, aud they 
spoiled our fun. 

“Never heard of it, ch? 

“Well, you knew Uncle Tom Hardinge invited 
three of us academy boys to spend Christmas week 
with his sons. We were to have some big hunts, 
for evefybody said there was lots of gime around 
| Elmwood. And it would have to be pretty plenty 
for me to shoot it, for then I had never fired a 
(gun, 

“But you see, Phil Perkins, he boasted of his 
being such a crack shot that I felt ashamed of 
my ignorance. Charlie Reed whispered to me 
though, and said he didn’t believe Phil knew 
enough to load a gun. 

“Charlie knew him better than I did. He said 
he’d rather tell a falsehood than the truth, any- 
time, and we soon had reason to believe it. 

“The morning after we got to Elmwvod, uncle 
called us up just after daylight. ‘Halloo, boys!’ 
he cried, ‘if we're going to have wild ducks for 
dinner, now's the time to start.’ 

“We were up in a jiffy, scurrying around, wash- 
ing and dressing. All the time I kept watching 


down the game at sight on the wing. But still I 
noticed he didn’t talk half so loud as he talked the 


mind. 

“Pretty soon I saw him hand the gun uncle 
had lent him the night before, to Cousin Eli, 
and say, in an off-hand kind of way,— 

“ ‘Look here, old fellow, just load this for 
me. You're all ready, and I’m tussling with | 
these boots, and goodness knows when I'll 
get’em on. Confound the fellow that made 
‘em, for they pinch me awfully over the in- 
step. 

“Now the boots, I felt quite sure, would slip 
on and off easy enough. Eli didn’t say any- 
thing, but he laughed as he loaded the gun. 
‘When he handed it back to Phil, he said,— 

“Pye put a big load in it. But you know | 
you're such a prime hunter, you won’t mind | 
if it does kick you a little.’ 

“Kick me ?’ he said, and he looked uncom- 
fortable, ‘well, no; but I don’t see why you put 
a bigger load in than usual." 

“Why, I want you to bring down a whole | 
flock at a shot. You know you are the only 
first-rate shot in the crowd." i 

“Cousin Eli was chaffing him, of course, || 
and Phil knew it. 

“We started off with uncle, and as the path 
through the swamp was narrow, we went In- 
dian file. Phil was in the middle and I in front 
of him. Uncle happened to look back, and at 
once hollered out,— 

«What on earth, Phil Perkins, are you carry- 
ing your gun that way for? Do you want to shoot 
John ?" 

“And whatdoyouthink? That fellow was hold- 
ing his gun as far from his own body as he could, 
and was jamming the muzzle of it up against my 
back. I got out of that place in a jiffy, I can tell 
you, and went intherear, Onwe wenttill wecame 
to the lake, and then uncle gave us our stations. 





Phil Perkins; for he kept boasting that he'd bring } 





night before, and he didn’t look quite easy in his 





“Be still as mice," he said, ‘and don’ 't stir. The 
ducks will be heresoon. They'll probably light in 
the Hit!: cove youder. When they come, and have 
lighted on the water, I'll tell you when to fire.’ 

“Now Armstrong was stationed on a little point 
of land that jutted out into the lake, and Phil in 
the little cove a few yards back of him. I didn’t 
have a gun, for I didn’t want one; soI had plenty 
ot time to watch the others, and I tell you, Ididn't 
like the way Phil held his gun a bit. In half an 
hour or so the ducks came, lots of ‘em, and lighted 
just outside the little cove. Pretty soon uncle 
ened, ‘Fire !” 

“Pop, pop, pop, and then such a screech from 
Armstrong! 

“‘He’s shot me! Oh, he’s shot me! I’m shot 
through and through!” 

“T ran to him, and sure as you live, that miser- 
able Phil had firedthe whole charge of his gun into 
Armstrong's legs. Nobody knew how he managed 
todoit, but Elisaid he was sure he shut his eyes and 
blnzed away. When we looked for Phil, there he 
was laying flat on the ground and groaning pretty 
_ loud, I tell you. The gun 
i had kicked him over, and I 

| was glad of it. 

“*Have I killed him? he 
said. ‘Have I killed him?” 

“You'd better get up,’ Eli 
said. ‘It wasn’t your fault you 
didn't kill him. I saw what 
you were from the start, and 
I put a big charge of powder 
in the gun, but only a few 
small birdshot. But you've 
Peppered Armstrong, that’s 
certain, and now you'd better 
get up, instead of lying there 
snivelling.” 

“Well, we helped Arm- 
strong home. Bird-shot aint 
much to look at, but when 
some of ‘em have gone through 
a fellow's skin and lodged in 
his flesh, and a doctor has to 
pick ’em out, there isn't much 
fun in it, you may be sure of 
that. 

“He was so sore he didn't 
want to move off the bed when 
they'd done with him, and he 
just lay there and grumbled at 
his ill luck in being next to 



















Phil at the lake. 


“Why did you put shot at all in that fellow’s 
gun?’ he said to Cousin Eli. ‘You knew what a 
fraud he was, and you might have loaded up with 
figar, and he wouldn't hate been any the wiser. 
It would have served you right if he had made a 
target of you, instead of me.” 

“Eli laughed, though he was sorry enough for 
Armstrong. ‘The fellow didn’t have any target,’ 
he said; ‘he just shut his eyes and blazed away. 
He'd have shot his own grandfather ifhe had been 
standing where you were.’ 

“Uncle was very angry. He called up Phil and 
said to him, sternly, ‘What did you mean, sir, by 
saying you knew how to use a gun? Was the 














pleasure of boasting 
worth a lie? Why, I 
really doubt whether 
you've ever touched a gunin your life before to- 
day. 

“Phil stammered out something about being 
out of practice, and that he was awfully Sorry at 
what he had done. 

“You ought to be sorry,’ uncle said; ‘for the 
lie as well as for the accident. You make matters 
worse by trying to excuse yourself; for I’m con- 
vinced you never handled a gun before.’ 

“I never could have stood all the sncers and 
chaffing Phil caught on every side that day. At 
dinner Eli said, ‘We didn’t get you the game-pie 





we promised you, mother; you see our best hunt- 
er was aiming at bigger game.’ 

“Aunt said, ‘Hush!’ und whispered to Eli that 
it was rude to talk in that manner at bis owntable 
toa guest. You sce she felt sorry for Phil, seeing 
him hang his head and turn red as a turkey-cock. 
But I noticed that though he looked shame-faced, 
he never stopped eating. Besides it showed a 
mean spirit in the boy to remain with us, didn’t 
it? He could see none of us wanted him after this 
affair, and he could have gone home as well as not 
that very evening. Why, you couldn’t have tied 
me in a house where a cold shoulder was turned 
on me. 

“Uncle and aunt couldn't be cold to a visitor to 
save their lives, but whenever Phil forgot himself 
and began talking in his boastful way about what 
he had seen and what he could do, uncle looked 
him straight in the eyes and said quietly,— 

“«*Are you sure of what you say ?” 

“That usually stopped his talking. 

“The evening before Christmas, when it was 
nearly dusk, I went to a bay-window in the sitting- 
room to get all the light I could, to finish a book I 
was reading. The recess was curtained off from 
the room, and while I was reading Phil came in, 
with little Ralph—uncle’s youngest child. 

“They didn’t see me, and I kept quiet; for I 
didn’t want to be disturbed at my book. Pretty 
soon they made such a noise that I couldn't un- 
derstand what I was reading, so I shut my book and 
watched, thinking I'd slip out on them end give 
‘em a scare. 

‘Let's have a gameof hide-and-seek,’ Phil said. 
‘Here's a famous place for it, there’s so many odd 
corners in this room, and pieces of furniture where 
we can hide.’ 

“We mustn’t go in that corner,’ little Ralph 
said, pointing toa place where there were two large 
jars as high as a man, covered over with strange 
figures. They had been sent to uncle by a friend 
in Japan, and he thought more of them than of 
anything else in the room. ‘Papa never will let 
me go near that corner, for fear I will break his 
jars.” 

“Why, a man couldn't push ‘em down if be 
tried,’ Phil cried. ‘Your pa just told you that for 
fan, I reckon." 

“No he didn’t. He said he’d whip me if I went 
near 'em.” 

“Then they began the noisiest game of blind- 
man's-buff, running round sofas and dragging at 
the chairs, and Phil, a great big boy sixteen years 
old, just as much interested in the game as the lit- 
tle fellow of only six. 

“T held the curtain back just a little to watch 
"em, and to spring on Phil's back when he @me 
near enough; but he hdd blindfolded Ralph, andi 
saw him steal behind the jars. Ralph came creep- 
ing along with his hands out. 

“Call out if you see me getting ngar the jar- 
corner, Phil,’ he cried. 

“He was not near the jars,—that is, not touching 
’em, when Phil sprang suddenly up with a yell. 1 
suppose he stumbled when he rose, for the next 
moment there was a crash, and one of the big jars 
toppled and fell over, striking against Ralph, who 
was a few steps from it. 

“I was out in a minute, but the poor Tittle fellow 
was knocked senseless, and one of his legs was 
under the smashed jar. I never looked 
to see what became of Phil, but shouted 
until uncle and aunt came running in. 

“What a scene that was! Nobody had 
time to ask how it happened, or anything, 
for we thought Ralph was killed, until the 
doctor came, and he began to recover 
consciousness. 

“Fortanately,’ the doctor said, ‘the 
whole weight of the jar couldn’t have fall- 
enon him, or he would have been danger- 
ously hurt; but his leg was badly bruised, 
and it would be some time before he could 
walk. 

“As soon as everybody was relieved, 
uncle began to ask questions. ‘I don't 
understand,’ he said to aunt, ‘how Ralph, 
who is such an obedient child, should 
bave gone in that corner against my com- 
mands. I knew how easily the jars could 
be knocked over, and that was the reason 
I was sostrict in my orders. Phil,’ and he 
turned right upon him, ‘you were playing 
in the room with Ralph this evening. 
Did you see how it happened ? 

“T never dreamed that the coward 
wouldn't havetold the truth about it; but 
then I forgot that he thought himself 
alone with Ralph when it happened, and 
of course if a lie could be put in, he’d do 
it. a 
| “No, sir; I didn’t exactly see it,’ be 
said, bold as a lion. ‘We were playing blind- 
man’s-buff, and I was slipping out of the door to 
get away from him, when I heard a crash, and I 
suppose Ralph had stumbled against the jar, for 
it fell right on him." 

“] declare I was that surprised by the fellow’s 
impudence that it took away my breath, and | 
couldn’t speak for a minute or so, but just stared 
athim. At last I managed to say,— 

“¢Uncle, that isn’t true. Phil did it himself,and 
I saw him do it.’ And then I told everything just 
as it happened; but before I finished the coward 
had sneaked off, and some way or other he man- 
aged to slip away from Elinwood, that very night. 

“So you see our Christmas was nearly spoiled. 
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‘What with poor Ralph’s accident, and Jamcs 
Armstrong’s Iczs, which were still sore, we boys 
were not 80 full of fun as we should have been. 
“Now as I said before, some lies are worse than 
others, and when they nearly spoil the fi:n of a 
whole party, they’re the very meanest things in the 
whole world. That’s my opinion.” 


—— +r — 

BE ACTIVE. 

To breathe, and wi 
To smile, to sig! ve 


Tleve; 
To move In Idleness through earth, 
‘This, this ts not to live! 








and sleep, 


Upthen, with epeed. and work: 
Hing case and self away; 
This 1s no time for thec to sleep, 
Up, wate and work and pray! 
HORATIUS BONAR. 
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For the Companion, 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

“Mend this break to-night, if possible, Burk- 
hardt,” was the order given me by Capt. Creigh- 
ton, one smoky spring evening sixteen years ago. 
It was in the last year of the Civil War; and 
though I had served with the 11th Ohio Cavalry 
in many sharp actions, never before had so dan- 
gerous a duty fallen to my lot. 

With a detail of only twenty-eight men, I bad 
been assigned the task of patrolling that sorely- 
beset section of the Overland Telegraph Line on 
the North Platte, between Fort Laramie and the 
South Pass. The Indian War of those two years 
was then in full blast, and that whole region, five 
hundred miles in breadth, was swarming with war 
parties. The electric pulses which announced to 
the entire Pacific slope the exciting news of the 
final battles of the war had to run the gauntlet, 
so to speak, of all these whooping redskins. 

Up to within a year, the Sioux and Cheyennes 
had rarcly molested the wires, being very super- 
stitlous concerning them, and regarding all opcra- 
tors as “big medicine men.” But this year they 
had been specially instigated to break the linc and 
destroy both poles and wire. 

Gen. Connor, then in command of our division, 
had recently organized a force to open a route, by 
way of the Big Horn, to the Montana mines. 
Every man who could possibly be spared wi 
taken for this expedition; and to Capt. Creigh- 
ton’s little band of cavalry was Ictt the task of 
guarding over three hundred miles of telegraph. 

Knowing from the outset that his small compa- 
ny stood no chance of driving off the savages, 
Capt. Creighton had recourse to tactics completely 
the reverse. While the Indians openly deficd us, 
and tore down the line before our very eyes by 
doy, we mended it stealthily by night. 

For weeks and weeks all repairs were made by 
us under cover of the darkness. By day we dared 
not venture far from the cordon of wagons, londed 
with long telegraph poles, which followed our small 
troop as we rode eastward and westward over our 
lengthy route. They formed our defence. At 
sight of Indians, these carts with their bulky 
loads wonld he quickly wheeled into the form of a 
hollow square, and the mules placed for shelter 
inside the square; and few as we were in numbers, 
the redskins never made any determined attack 
on us while thus protected. 

But a more provoking, soul-wearing service can 
hardly he imagined; compelled, as we were, to lie 
idly in cover of our carts, while those mischievous 
red rascals demolished with impunity, and in a 
few minutes, what it took us weary hours of night- 
work to repair. 

A purty of young bucks would ride up to the 
line on their ponies, when one of them, throwing 
his riata over the wirc, would give a whoop, and 
spurring his pony, set off at full gallop, jerking 
the insulators off the poles for half a mile at a 
stretch. 

Others of the band would then cut with their 
hatchets the wire into lengths of a hundred metres 
orso. These they would coil up and hang rougd 
their ponies’ necks, for carrying off, cither to 
throw into some slough, or bury in the ground. 

Half or three-quarters of a mile of wire thus 
disposed of, the whole party would deploy, each 
way, to destroy the poles, by far the most diffi- 
cult article for us to replace in a country so bare 
of timber. Too lazy to cut them down, a redskin 
would stop at the foot of a pole, and dismount- 
ing, collect a few armfuls of sage brush, or mes- 
quite, which he would pile against it and set fire 
to. 

Then, as time is of no consequence to an Ind- 
ian, each savage would coolly light his pipe at the 
fire, and squatting down, sit there for an hour or 
two, waiting for the tall pole to burn through and 
fall. 

“A long “break” thus made, the party would 
remount :nd ride off in quest of other jobs of 
plundering. 

War parties would now and then remain near 
us for some days, tearing down inthe forenoon 
what we had repaired during the night. 

At length, Capt. Creighton had recourse to a 
“blind” method of repalr in all such cases, and at 
various points where breaks were made which 
were likely to be repeated, if repaired. 

This blind consisted in connecting the line at 
each end of the break by a little wire, no bigger 
than broom-wire, wound (that is, insulated) with 
&reen, ordust-brown, silk. 

This tiny insulated wire could thus lic on the 
ground, or he looped to twigs, without glasses. 
The Indians would ride over this little “ground 
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wire’—as they did time and again—and never 
dream that the break was closed. 

Many and many a day did San Francisco re- 
ceive its Eastern despatches through a little 
ground wire of this sort, with scores of redskins 
all about, any one of whom might have snapped 
it with easc—if they had only seen it or compre- 
hended. 

But the wild animals—jack rabbits, bears and 
antelopes—often ran against and broke these 
small ground wires; so that, as soon as possible, 
we found it safer to replace the large wire on the 
poles. 

Every device was resorted to to guard the par- 
ties detailed for night-work aguinst surprises | 
the savages. No lights were allowed. The faces | 
of the hammers were muffled with felt, 50 as to 
deaden the sounds of the knocking. No saddles | 
were used. The men spoke only in whispers; and 
the greatest caution was exercised in spading 
holes for the new poles. If attacked by the Ind-| 
ians, our orders were to scatter and each get back 
to the cover of the carts as best he could. 

Such is the merest outline of our service that 
season; but it may serve to give some idea of the 
peculiarly adventurous nature of the duty assigned 
me on the evening of my story. 

There was a bad “break” in sight, some two 
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miles beyond Red Earth Creek, where we were 






encamped that night, and I was ordered by Capt. 
Creighton to repair it. 

The dusky-red, smoky twilight slowly faded 
out, and though the sky was clear of clouds, the 
stars glimmered but feebly. The first watch 
passed, and then, at about eleven o'clock, I crept 
forth, taking three large reels, or bobbins, of 
“ground wire,” and a padded hammer, but hay- 
ing for arms only my revolver. 

Flitting stealthily from bush to bush, often 
crawling in the sage, to the great alarm of the 
“jacks,” I reached the east end of the break in 
about an hour. Tkere I connected the dangling 
end of the main wire with my reel, and began 
paying out, or unreeling. 

To keep the little wire from immediate contact 
with the earth as much as possible, I hitched it 
up to twigs, and even to grass stalks, and trailed 
it over the sage. 

Every minute or two I stopped to listen and to 
look about me in the darkness, then I would creep 
on again. Save for the jacks, the dusty plain 
seemed deserted. I had spooled off nearly half 
my second bobbin, when turning the crest of a 
little hummock, I saw at the foot of it, close by a 
small water-hole and not over a hundred meters 
distant, the faint reddish glow of the coals of a 





camp-fire. 

The redskins had returned and were camped on 
the line. Looking sharply, I could see the dark 
forms of their ponies tethered near the fire, and 
could hear them stamp. 

For awhile 1 was so disconcerted as to be on the 
point of giving up my task. For, though I might 
easily have made a wide detour and thus passed 
their camp, I was cut off from this ruse by the 
scantiness of my wire supply. The reconnoitring 
party, at sunset, had reported the break at a thou- 
sand meters; and I had taken but twelve hundred 
meters of ground wire. 

If I passed their camp, I must go within fifty or 
sixty meters of it at farthest. It was a matter of 
life and death. For some moments I hesitated 
about attempting it. Then deciding that I ought 
to do my full duty at all risks, I started on my 
hands and knees to creep past the camp. 7 

With what anxious care I crawled—knee follow- 
ing hand, with slow circumspection—I must let 
tho reader imagine. Besides the fear of rousing 
the sleepy Sioux, was the dread lest I should craw! 





over a sleeping rattlesnake. And added to my 
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fears was the constant care of my wire, that spun 
out like a spider's thread behind me. As I had to 
pass within fifty fect of the outermost ponies, I 
was in fear, too, lest those keen-nosed little ani- 
mals should scent me. 

But I got past them without arousing either 
ponies or savages, and then bearing in again, 
moved forward thirty or forty rods farther, to the 
first of the standing poles which I could discern 
dimly looming against the sky. 

The wire, however, was torn off from this first 
pole, but hung trailing from the next beyond, 
which I at once crept forward to, my last bobbin, 
meantime, getting fearfully light. 

To wring and twist off the trailing main wire 
with the claws of my hammer, so as to break con- 
nection with the earth, and tie to it the bared 
end of my insulated wire, yas but the work of a 
few seconds. 

Then rising to my feet at the foot of the pole, 
I gently shook the depending wire, to make sure 
it was on the “tumbler” and hung free of the 
wood, when round the butt of the pole, at my 
very feet, I felt a sudden movement, and up 
jumped a stalwart Indian, with a grunt of sleepy 
astonishment. 

This tawny buck had been sitting, sound asleep, 
most likely, with his back to the pole, while I was 
making the connection. Luckily for me, the ras- 


tu! was an instant or two getting 
his eyes open, but immediately 
he began to show tight, when a 
tremendous thump on the head, 
$ from my muffled hammer, laid 

him his Jength. 
over him, for a moment, and 
ure that he, at least, would never 
cause another break, I drew him into the 
sage bushes; and making a wide circuit, 
down to the south of the waterhole, I returned to 
our camp on the creek. 

I will only add, that the line worked all right 
till after ten o’clock next forenoon; which was 
long enough for full news to go west. 
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IT SHINES FOR ALL. 

For though the ce light 
‘With glory 


Yet never fails its goluicn woot 
On straw-thatched cot to fall. 






M. MILLARD. 
———_+or 
For the Companion. 


WHAT THE ELEPHANT DID. 


It was early on a beautiful June morning that 
the London steamer paddled slowly alongside the 
wharf, and within five minutes all Custom House 
formalities had been complied with, and I found 


myself landed on the quay at Antwerp—the city 
of Rubens—that quaint old town where the archi- 
tecture speaks of the lordly Don, with his curled 
mustache and too-ready rapier, who once in 
haughty pride walked its streets. 


From the bridge of the steamer I had descried a 
It was that ofa 


face smiling a pleasant welcome. 
Belgian friend, Mons. Lawrence, who had invited 
me to visit him in the old city. 


This was my first visit to Antwerp, and before 


even my morning meal with Mons. Lawrence and 
his family was over, I learned one remarkable 
fact, namely, the exceptional influence that a great 
man can exercise'upon posterity. Here the great 
man was Rubens. Whenever conversation fingged 


for a moment the name of the painter was men- 


tioned, and, as if by magic, every tongue became 
loosed. Anecdotes concerning him were eagerly 
recounted; every phase of his career seemed fa- 
miliar even to the children. It seemed as if he 
were still living, and yet nearly two centuries and 
a half have passed away since the great master 
quitted the scene of his earthly triumph, leaving 
behind him a legacy of fame such as rarely hap- 
pens to mortal man. 

“Where do you propose taking Mons. Charles 
this afternoon ?” asked my host, after a long dis- 





cussion concerning the dilapidated condition of 


Rubens’ chair, which is preserved as a sacred relic 
in the Musée. 
“Oh, to the Cathedrs], that monsicur may sce 






the * 
cried \ 
family. 

“No, no,” lisped Pauline, a little ringletted fairy 
of cight, “we must go to the Zoological Gardens. 
Jacques is teaching the elephant some new tricks.” 

Of course, the child carried the day, and early 
in the afternoon we repaired to the Gardens under 
avolley of warnings and injunctions from Madame 
Lawrence concerning the danger of approaching 
too near the cages and more particularly the 
enclosure of the elephant Rajah, as that animal 
had the reputation of possessing a very capricious 
temper. 

I had expected to find a small space with some 
half-a-dozen wild animals on which the Antwerp- 
ers had bestowed ths title of a “Zoo,” and my 
surprise was extreme to find mysclf in a most 
beautiful garden, thronged by a fashionable and 
well-dressed crowd, who were either admiring the 
noble collection of beasts, or listening to the 
strains of an excellent military band. 

The whole scene was striking in the extreme. 
Around the circular pavilion in which the per- 
formers were stationed, stood rows of small mar- 
ble tables, furnished with several chairs apiece, 
and at cach of these a family, or knot of friends, 
was seated; the men all smoking cigars and the 
ladies refreshing themselves, when exhausted na- 
ture demanded that opcration, from huge glasg 
vessels of barrel-shape, containing—beer ! 

When I first gazed on a dark-haired beauty re- 
splendent in a Purisian robe of faultless make, 
and marvelled at the delicacy of the well-gloved 
little hand,—the heritage of Spanish bloud,—I - 
could hardly believe the evidence of my senses 
when I saw that same inember deftly grasp a giant 
chopine and tilt a pint of beer down its owner’s 
shapely throat. 

Just then little Panline exclaimed, ‘Oh, come to 
the elephant-house, monsicur; old Jacques is just 
going to make Rajah perform his new trick. He 
| looks at a watch and then beats the hour with his 
trunk,” she continucd, her eyes dancing with ex- 
citement, as she seized me by the hand and dragged. 
| me through the crowd. 

The house for the larger graminivorous quadru- 
peds consisted of an open arca, around three sides 
| of which the animals were disposed. A great num- 
ber of people had already assembled, and were 
crowding against the stout oaken rail that served 
as a barrier and kept the throng from approach- 
ing too closely to the bars of the dens. 

My little companions would have seen nothing, 
owing to the crowd, had it not been for old 
Jacques, the keeper, who recognized his young 
friends, and by an ingenious pretext formed a 
passage by which we were enabled to take up a 
position in the front row. 

Rajah was an Indian elephant, a noble fellow, 
standing, I am afraid to say how many fect high, 
and endowed with intelligence equal to his stature, 
if one might judge from the curious tricks that he 
performed under the guidance of old Jacques. 
The last and crowning achievement that he was 
called upon to carry out, was what little Pauline 
justly described as “telling the time.” 

The keeper had, by patience, perfected his pupil, 
and this was the first public exhibition of the new 
feat that the latter had mastered. 

A perfect silence reigned as old Jacques, after a 
florid speech, borrowed a watch from one of the 
bystanders and held it up before his huge pupil. 

After looking at the instrument for a few sec- 
onds, Rajah marched quictly to a corner of his 
cage and bronght forth in his trunk a wooden 
mallet that had been placed there for the purpose. 
I may state, also, that the time was a quarter past 
four. 

“Now, Rajah,” said old Jacques; “you have 
brought the mallet, and you have scen the watch; 
be good enough, therefore, to beat the hours.” 

Immediately the huge brute struck four re- 
sounding blows on the floor with the tool, and 
then elevated his trunk, amidst the plaudits of the 
people. e 

“Bon, mon brave,” cried the keeper, delighted. 
“Do you think, now, you could tell Jes dames the 
minutes ?” 

Hardly had the words passed his lips, than the 
animal struck fifteen lighter and quicker blows on 
the earth, and then laying down the mallet, 
stretched forth his trunk for the piece of sugared 
cake with which his keeper always rewarded him 
at the conclusion of his performances. 

“Encore, encore,” cried the pecple, delighted. 
“Make him go through it once more, Jacques.” 

“Yes, do,” implored little Pauline, who, owing 
to her small stature, had passed underneath the 
oaken barrier, and, unperccived by any one, had 
stationed herself close to the turs of the cage, 
which were planted wide enough apart to admit 
the body of a man between them easily. 

“Come, Rajah, thou must do thy task again,” 
said old Jacques; “‘take up thy mallet once more, 
mon brave.” 

Quick as lightning the animal shot forth his 
trunk, but not in the direction of the discarded 
tool. 

How it happened we could never clearly tell, 
but the next instant a groan and a shrick came 
from the bystanders, as they saw little Pauline 
held aloft in the monster’s grasp, and expected to 
sce her dashed to the ground in a moment, 

“Silence!” roared old Jacques. ‘“Nochattering, 
the child's life depends on it. Rajah, mon cher,” 
he continued, advancing towards the beast and 


vation’ and ‘Descent from the Crosr,’” 
thildo, the eldest girl of the Lawrence 
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proffering him the sugared cake; «thou need’st not 
repeat thy lesson to-night.” 

Gently the brute set the child on her feet, and 
in an instant she stood among us in safety and un- 
hurt. Strangely enough, also, she thought little 
of the dangerous position from which she had es- 
caped. 

Whether the animal really intended mischief we 
shall never know, but that he displayed most ex- 
traordinary sagacity is evident. Such was my 
first adventure in Antwerp. 


CHARLES ALDEN. 
oo ee 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Bring gold, for a Monarch fs born, 
In Divid'and Solomon's line; 
Bring myrrh, for the sorrow and scorn, 
Bring Incense, for He 1s divine! 


—_—+>—__—_—_ 





For the Companion. 


NAN DAYTON. 

It was a wretched garret, filthy, and recking 
with the disgusting odors of stale tobacco-smoke 
and whiskey. A dirty lamp was burning on the 
mantel, and stretched on a truckle bed a man and 
woman lay in a drunken sleep, with an empty 
bottle between them. 

There was what appeared a heap of rags in one 
corner; but after a few minutes it stirred, and a 
meagre, pinched, woe-hegone little face raised it- 
self up, and looked intently at the sleeping 
couple. 

Apparently satisfied, the rags 
were thrown aside, and a frail, 
unhealthy -looking girl, about 
twelve years old, stood upright in 
the garret, and moved with noise- 
less steps towards the door. 

“T reckon they’re safe till morn- 
In’,” she muttered ; “but oh, how 
my head aches where he banged 
it so! Room smells so awful, 
too, that I feel as if I was goin’ 
to dic. Reckon it’s etter out in 
the streets; for I can't sleep, and 
‘taint much colder there than 
here.” 

She caught up the tattered old 
blanket on which she had Jain, 
wrapped it around her, and soft- 
ly opening the door, crept down 
stairs and ont on the street. 

“Ugh! the wind is cold,” she 
said to herself. “But itdon’t smell 
had here. Ob my, amt the 
shops fine to-night! I'm goin’ 
down to Main Strect to take an- 
other peep at that beautiful Christ- 
mas angel in the jewelry store. 
Christmas angels is for rich folks, 
fur I never heard about any poor 
child's gittin’ ’em.” 

It was two days before Christ- 
mas, and the shops were lighted 
up brilliantly. Crowds of people 
were passing to and fru, with 
bundles and baskets ; people with 
homes either fine or hamble, but 
all with the one idea of making 
the hearts of dear ones glad by 
the contents of the wonderful 
parcels they carried so carefully. 

Few of these people noticed 
the dirty little object pressed 
close to the wall by the busy 
crowd. If their eyes fell on her 
they were withdrawn hastily. 
Extreme poverty is repulsive, 
and the well-fed, well-dressed, (¢ .~ 
pleasure-seeking throng shun it (z 
with a feeling of disgust. 

The little vagabond certainly looked out of place 
in that fashionable quarter, but in her way Nan 
Dayton was enjoying herself. It was bitter cold, 

but she found her way to the jeweller’s window, 
where the white-winged Christmas angel stood 
with its arms full of costly toys. 

The store was brilliantly lighted, and in the 
warm rich glow which streamed through the win- 
dow, Nan stationed herself, and gazed with hungry 
eager eyes at the beautiful figure. 

“T'll make believe I’m warmin’ at a big fire,” she 
muttered, ‘for it’s awful cold;” and she stretched 
out her hands to the lighted window, and went 
through the motions of holding them before a blaz- 
ing fire, never taking her admiring eyes off the 
figure. 

Two persons approached while she was going 
through this pantomime. One was a young Indy 
with a lovely, grave, carnest face,—one of those 
faces full of both gentleness and strength, which 
you rarely sce. 

“Yes,” she was saying to her companion, a 
young man foppish in his dress, and rather lan- 
guid in his manner, ‘tyes, Cousin Hillary, Dr. Do- 
ran’s discourse last Sabbath made a strange im- 
pression upon me.” And after a moment's silence, 
she added,— 

“Of course we all know we ought to do some- 
thing for the poor,—at Christmas especially,—but 
somehow it brought me nearcr to their needs. It 
made me sce them with different eyes, and has 
given me a kind of living interest in them which 
will not be satisfied with slipping a piece of money 
into a beggar’s hand, or by subscribing to some 
Christmas charity. I feel a kind of painful pcr- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. - 


sonal responsibility, to do something to lessen the 
terrible count of suffering in this city.” 

“Really, Augusta!” drawled Mr. Branger, “you 
don't say that you're going to take up a mission? 
T'm sure old Doran himself would be as much sur- 
prised as any one at the effect of his own words. 
T’ve heard him preach the same sermon five or six 
times, and everybody knows he don't trouble him- 
self about the poor. Nobody could be more 
shocked than he would be should he hear that you 
had descended from your legitimate charities to 
eccentric works of benevolence.” 

“It is just that which surprises me,” Augusta 
Stanley answered earnestly. “If I had heard some 
eloquent preacher, and been impressed by riovel 
ideas, there would be nothing strange in my feel- 
ings. But to hear commonplace exhortations from 
aman whom I know to ve selfish, and certainly re- 
maiss in his pastoral dutics, and yet to be led by his 
words to visions of higher dutics, is as if some di- 
vine voice had reached me through his dry lips.” 

“Oh, if you come to that,” Branger said laugh- 
ing, “I’m sure I'ye nothing more to say. If you 








No onc had ever spoken to Nan in that tone be- 
fore, and she looked up wonderingly. 

“They did bit me awful hard to-night,” she 
said, litting her tangled hair and showing a cruel, 
livid welt, which extended across her forehead. 
“Dad don’t hit so hard when he aint drunk; but 
Hannah—everybody says she’ll kill me, some day. 
I don’t care, for if I’m dead I won't feel nothin’. 
I'm tired of feclin’ bad all the time.” 

“This poor waif shall have one happy Christ- 
mas,” Miss Stanley thought to herself; and then 
she said kindly, “Will you follow me, little girl ?” 

“Surely, you're not going to take this disgusting 
bundle of rags to your house ?” Mr. Branger said 
in dismay. 

“I think I will,” Miss Stanley answered coolly. 
“But she shan’t come out of it ‘a disgusting bun- 
dle of rags,’ I promise you.” 

With Nan trudging behind, the. young lady 
started for her home, stopping at one or two 
stores to purchase some ready-made clothing and 
a pair of shocs and stockings for her protégé. 

“Well, if this isn't a whim! and a very disagree- 
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impossible to comb, Mary had cropped it short, 
and the bruise on the child’s forehead was thus 
bronght out in bold relief. 

“Here she is, Miss Gusta, neat and nice, and 0 
miss, your heart would ache ef you only seed how 
dis pore atomy ting is black-and-bluc all ober! 
She’s been treated wuss nor a nigger’s dog. I jest 
wish I could lay my two hands on dat Hannah 
wot done it.” And as she left the room, Mary 
slammed the door ns viciously as if Hannah her- 
self was to be crushed by it. 

Miss Stanley had intended after her protégé 
was dressed and fed to send her on her way rejoic- 
ing. She would not lose sight of her, and would 
interest hersclf in her bebalf in every possible way. 
But asthe pale, wistful-eyed creature stood there 
gazing at her in a dumb, pathetickind of way, she 
felt that no help could reach her if she went back 
to the old cruel life. 

“Would you like to stay here with me, Nani” 
she asked; “or in a place where I can see you ev- 
ery day ?” 

Nan, instead of answering, asked, solemnly, “Is 
you the Christmas angel ?” 

“Don't you sce I haye no wings?” 








laughing at the awed look and tone of 









the child. 
“Maybe they're folded at your back. 













choose to play fairy godmotherto some dirty street 
Cindcrella, I suppose you'll carry ont your whim. 
When your mother and father get back, next 
week, perhaps they'll find their house converted 
into an orphan asylum, ora hospital for incurables, 
with you for head nurse.” 

“Not that, exactly,” said Miss Stanley with a 

smile. “My Cindercllashouldn’t have fine dresses 
and a carriage, to lose them at midnight, but she 
should certainly doff her wretchedness with her 
rags.” 
“Yon needn't go far to find onc,” said Granger, 
with a disgusted look, pointing with his cane to 
Nan, who stood before the window holding up her 
thin hands in the light. 

Something in the attitude, in the wistful look of 
the hollow cyes, touched Miss Stanley. ‘Are you 
very cold, little girl ?” she asked. 

Nan shrugged her shoulders, and stared at the 
beautiful lady, whom she thought looked just like 
the Christmas angel,—if she only had wings. 

“LT aint never warm in winter, ma’am,” she an- 
swered, shrinkingly. 

“Have you a home?” 

“I dunno, ma’am. I lives with dad and Han- 
nah Giles; but I likes the strects best, for nobody 
cusses at me and bangs me here.” 

Miss Stanley shuddered at the idea of any one 
striking the poor thin little creature who stood be- 
fore her. 

“Come along, Augusta,” said her cousin, impa- 
tiently. ‘Give the little beggar some money, and 
let’s be getting home.” 

But the young lady did not heed him. “So they 
are cruel to you ?” she said gently. 
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able one, too.” Mr. Branger muttered. “I'm 
ashamed to walk the streets with this object atmy 
hecls, and people staring their cyes out.” 

“Well, your penance is over,” Miss Stanley said, 
laughing; “for here's the gate, and I suppose it’s 
uscless to ask you in. Come around to-morrow, 
cousin, and hear the latest news from Cinderella.” 

When Nan found herself in the brilliantly-lighted 
hall, her timidity prompted flight. Miss Stanley 
caught her furtive glances at the open door, and 
understood them. 

“Don't be frightened, child,” she said gently; 
“no one is goingtoharm you, Here, Mary,”—toa 
respectalle old colored woman,—“take this child 
to the wash-room and give her a warm bath. 
Burn her rags when she puts on her new clothes, 
and give her some food.” 

“My masters!” ejaculated the old woman, lift- 
ing up her hands. “Miss Gusta, wot you done 
gone and brunged the raggedest, dirtiest street 
wagabone here far? Wot your ma and pa guine 
to say when dey comes back ?” 

“Will they beat you ?” cried Nan, eagerly. “O 
miss, I'll go right away, and you shan't be hu 
‘cause of me!” 3 

“Hear her talk!” cried Mary,—“asef our folks 
was savages like her own. Come along, here, and 
let's see how you look with the dirt, washed off. 
Perhaps de Lord sont you as a Christmas gift, and 
we'd orter make de best ob it.” 

In about an hour Mary had entered Miss Stan- 
Jey’s room in triumph, leading the child, clean and 
comfortably dressed, but looking more ghastly and 
hollow-eyed than cver, now that the smut and 
dirt had been removed. Finding the tangled hair 





You're jest like it, and I was beggin’ 
the Christmas angel to warm me when 
youcomedup. Yes, I want to sce you 
every day, but I don’t want you to 
come to the room where Hannah lives.” 

“Very well; you shall leave that 
room, and Hannah, too. You'll go 
back to-morrow, and tell your fathcr 
that I wish to take you.” 

Nan put out her fect, and looked at 
her shoes, and then at her stuff dress 
and shawl. 

“T'll Ieave these here,” she said, “and 
wear my ragged clothes.” 

“What in the world would you do 
that for, child ?” Miss Stanley asked. 

“Why, don’t you know, Hannah'd 
tear every stitch off me, and sell’em fur 
liquor! Maybe, too, she won't let me 
come back. Ever sence mother died 
she's been a beatin’ me.” 

“Very well, I'll go with you myself 
and sce what is to be done.” 

The next morning Miss Stanley 
ordered the carriage, and with Nan be- 
sidehcr, drove toSonth Street. A street 
of wretched, tumble-down houses, 
where vice and poverty reigned su- 
preme. When they reached the qusr- 
ter, she saw that the child was mas- 
tered by nervous terror. Her tccth 
chattered, and she trembled in every 
Iimb. 

“I'm scared to goin, miss. She'll 
beat me sure, fur staying away all 
night, and seems to me it'll kill me 
now. It'll be wnrser than ever, some- 
how. Oh, here comes dad down the 
steps!” and with a movement of abject 
terror, she slipped from her seat and 
crouched at the yery bottom of the 

ic. 


“William,” said Miss Stanley to the driver, ‘ask that man to step 


Ask him civilly, mind you.” 


She could not help shrinking a little from the sullen, roffianly- 


slouched up to the carriage. 

"she said, politely, “I have a great favor to ask 
your daughter Nan last night, and took her home 
much interested in the child, and if you will let 


me keep her, I promise you shall have no reason to regret it.”” 

‘The gentle voice, the pure, lovely face, the grave, earnest eyes, 
seemed to the man to belong to some being of another sphere. He 
had not always been the brute he was then, and some half-for 


gotten instinct of courtesy made him touch his hat 
to the lady and ask, without the usual oath,— 

“Where's Nan?” 

* In quick obedience, the pale, shuddering girl 
appeared at the carriage window. Something he 
saw in the worn face, or perhaps the scar on the 
forehcad, made him wince, for at that moment he 
was sober, for a wonder. 

“Ef Nan wants to go,” he said, “I s'pose she 
kin. I works on a boat, and only comes back 
once aweck. She aint no use to me, nokow, and 
I reckon the woman is hard on her. You're Miss 
Stanley, aint you? I've seed you before, and I 
knows you're one of the good ‘fans. Good-by, 
Nan.” 

He did not even offer to shake hands with his 
child as he turned away. Miss Stanley, watching 
ler, saw the tears roll down her cheeks as she 
gazed after him. 

“You see, he’s my dad, miss,” she said, ‘and cf 

It hadn’t bin for Hannah and the liqnor, he'd 
never have struck me a lick. Before mammy 
died, he was just as good as could be—poocr old 
dad!" And then, getting into her lowly position 
at the bottom of the carriage, she tried to hide her 
tears. 
“I'm glad to go with you, miss,” she said, at 
Iength, thinking, perhaps, that her tears scemed 
ungrateful, “only, you sce, I can’t help bein’ sorry 
for dad, when I’m goin’ to be so happy. I know 
you're the Christmas angel, though you won’t say 
so.” And taking up the hem of Miss Stanley’s 
dress, she pressed it revcrently to her lips. 

‘Whatever poor, ignorant Nan’s ideas of the 
Christmas angel were in that dark time of her life, 
they are merely intensified in the educated and 
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useful woman she is to-day. With an enlightened 
mind and a most grateful heart, she recognizes 
the dangers from which she was drawn by Miss 
Stanley’s benevolence, and well knows to whom 
she owes every blessing of her life. Is it strange 
then, that to her to-day the Christmas angel 
seems a beantiful and blessed reality ? 
For the Companion. 


WHAT DO WE BRING? 


Such costly treasure the wisemen gave 
To the baby in Palestine, 
Burnished gold, which perhaps some slave 
Unearthed from a sunless mine, 
Myrrh and frankincense, rare and fine; 
Nothing of theirs too good or sweet 
To lay at the infant's feet. 


What do we bring our Lord in heaven? 
"Frankincense of holy thought? 

‘Wrongs forgiven seventy times seven, 

Loving kindness rendered for naught, 

Deeds: precious as gold the Magi brought? 
Sothing of ours is too costly or sweet 
To lay at woun feet, 

e ‘Many A, Prescorr. 





For the Companion. 


AUNT AFRA’S PROPHECY. 


More than a hundred years ago, an old negro 
woman appeared among the soldiers of the Conti- 
nental army ns they were encamped above New 
York. She bore a long board upon her head, on 
which were spread cymbals, or doughnuts, fried 
chicken, biscuit and apple-butter; and she carried 
a large coffee-pot and tin cup in her hand. 

It was freezing cold; but the old woman was 
protected by a great scarIct cloak of the same ma- 
terial as that from which the uniforms of the Brit- 
ish soldiers were made, and her disengaged hand 
wrapped its ample folds about her whenever the 
wind endeavored to wrest it away. 

She was a grotesque figure enough, the great 
pointed hood of the cloak drawn over her Madras 
turban, and her small, clouded eyes overhung by 
grizzled brows. The board on her head teetered 
with her tottering gait, and had not the dainties 
upon it been bound down by coarse, but clean, 
towels, they would have been scattered on the | 
ground. Still her face was a pleasant one, andj 
she had come to the camp quite as much from 
good-will to Washiugton’s soldiers as in the hope 
of turning an honest penny by the sale of her 
wares. 

Jacob Billings saw her coming, and determined 
to get some of her goodies without paying for 
them. Jacob was stingy as well as greedy. 

“Come, boys,” he said, to a half-dozen of the 
soldiers who were cowering over‘ a fire in the shel- 
ter of one of the rude sheds, “let us have some 
sport with old granny, and a lunch beside. Veri- 
ly, she mindeth me of the high-priestess of the 
god of Appetite, and the steam of her coffee-pot 
riseth like incense from a swaying censer. Surely 
Tam minded to partake of hcr meat offerings. 

The old woman had noticed the men by this 

“time, and came toward them courtesying and 
smiling. 

Jacob at once changed his bantering tone to a 
rough and angry one. ‘“Holloa! Goody what- 
ever-your-name-may-be,” he exclaimed, “halt 
there, and show us your permit from the officer 
of the day.” 

“Danno what you mean, massa,” replied the 
woman. “My name’s Aunt Afra; I’se done 
fotched you some victuals.” 

“Thou hast not then been advertised that no sut- 
Jers, victuallers, or peddlers of any description 
are allowed within the limits of the camp without 
a written permit from the officer of the day ?” 

“No, massa; nebber heerd nuffin ‘bont dat ar. 
Whar dat Ossifer Day? an’ I’ll done ax him.” 

“Too late for that now, since thon hast already 
trespassed upon the camp contrary to orders. 
Thou wouldst be instantly apprehended and thrust 
into the guard-house”— 

“*Pears like den I can go away,” and Aunt Af- 
ra turned, still courtesying, upon her heel. 

“Yes, thou canst go,” said Jacob, rudely, “but 
these thy savory meats can remain,” and he lifted 
the board from the old woman's head. 

A dozen hands immediately divided the dain- 
ties, while Aunt Afra moaned and wrung her 
hands, and besought them to allow her a little 
money for them. 

This they refused to do, and the old woman, de- 
terred from appealing to the superior officers for 
redress, by their assurance that if she did so she 
would be put into the guard-house, turned sor- 
rowfully away. - 

As she went, the wind joined its rudeness to that 
of the men, and flapped the great cloak so strongly 
that the fastenings gave way, and it blew back, 
wrapping itself around Jacob Billings’s head and 
shoulders. 

“Verily, thy mantle hath fallen upon me,” said 
Jacob, as he emerged from its muffling folds. “So 
be it, my blanket is but thin; it will serve my pur- 
pose well to wrap my feet withal during the in- 
clemency of the night season.” 

Aunt Afra begged for her cloak; Jacob laughed 
at her distress. Stung to the quick by the wrong 
done her, the woman raised her skinny hand and 
saild,— “ 

“Dat ar cloak’ll bring you nuffin but misery, 
tmasea, an’ ef I cotch my deff o'cole dis afternoon, 

T'll ‘pear to you after I’m dead, an’ skeer you wuss 
“an ten regiments of flotillery !” 

“Tdon’t believe in spooks,” laughed Jacob; but, 

‘nevertheless, ho was superstitious, and his flesh 
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an who tottered shivering towards New York. 

The city was at this time in the possession of 
the British, but Afra had Tory friends, through 
whose influence she was admitted. The long, cold 
walk was too much for her, however, and the food 
which Jacob and the other soldiers took from her 
was the last she ever cooked. 

If, in going to New York, she had intended to 
impart information to the British forces, in re- 
venge for her cruel treatment at the hands of the 
Continentals, she was not permitted to carry out 
her intention, for she died within a week after en- 
tering the city. 

Two nights after this, Jacob Billings was doing 
duty as a sentinel in a lonely spot, near a neglected 
graveyard. Towards the south lay New York; 
a sleeping city, its towers and spires dark against 
a dim sky, for the moon was setting. He had 
watched the lights fade, one by one, until now there 
was only one left, a lantern in the spire of Trinity 
Church. 

Apparently there was no danger of any sort to 
wake anxiety or fear; yet Billings was brooding 
and anxious. He stamped his feet to drive away 
the numbing chill of the night air, and to keep up 
his spirits by the noise made. Just then he thought 
he saw a shadowy something move in the burying- 
ground. He grasped his flint-lock gun and chal- 
lenged the object. There was no reply. 

He approached the grounds, and saw that it was 
only a wecping willow waving in the wind with a 
courtesying motion that reminded him of the way 
in which Aunt Afra had approached him at their 
first meeting. 

Something long and dark stretched beneath the 
tree. It could not be the shadow, for the moon 
























was on the same side of the tree. It 
looked Ike's cloak Tying on the groihd. 
He stepped into the cemetery and ap- 
proached it, to find himself looking 

down into a new-made, empty grave. ~ 

Some one would probably be buried 
there to-morrow, and he wondered for 
whom it was prepared. Then he stum- 
bied back over the hillocks and sunken graves to 
his pést, just outside the gate. 

It was bitter cold. He had brought Aunt Afra’s 
cloak with him to wear during his watch; but 
some way he had felt as if he did not like to put 
iton. It was too cold now, however, for foolish 
fancies, and he belted it tightly about him. 

At the same instant he noticed a flush along the 
eastern horizon. It was nearly dawn, and at sun- 
rise he would be relieved by the next sentry. 

The lantern in Trinity Church steeple had burned 
itself out, and as the city lay inert and harmless, 
he thought what an easy thing it would be to sur- 
prise and destroy it at some hour like this. 

With the coming dawn he could discern objects 
more clearly, and he was warmer now that he had 
put on Aunt Afra’s cloak. What nonsense that 
was of hers, that it could ever bring him misfor- 
tune; and as to her appearing to him after her 
death—why, in the first place, he would not be 
frightened if she did, and in the second place, it 
was quite impossible that she should do so. 

Suddenly Billings stopped in his walk. His 
eyes chught sight of an object just crecping over 








the hill along the road leading from New York. 
It was only a horse, but the horse was harnessed 
to a black—something with an outline resembling 
that of a cannon. He held his breath. Was 
there anything more to follow? 

Yes, a long procession of moving figures. Was 
it a body of artillery? Had the British planned 
a sortie? 

The road branched twice just before them, but 
the party kept steadily on, turning neither to the 
right hand nor the left. The sky was lighter 
now, and he could discern colors—a long slant 
beam shot down the road—and with a horrified 
shriek, “The red-coats!” he fired his gun and fled 
towards the camp. 

The relief guard was just then approaching. 
They heard the report of the gun and Jacob's cry, 
and the next instant they saw him dashing 
towards them; but, alas for Jacob, the only thing 
they noticed distinctly was that he wore what 
seemed to be a scarict coat. They supposed that 
this was one of the first of the attacking party 
and they in tarn fired and fled. 

Jacob fell, wounded in the knee, and his cries 
for help only caused them to run the faster. A 
part of Alfra’s prophecy was fulfilled; the cloak 





crept as he laughed, for he was a coward at heart. 
It would have been difficult to have told which 


had brought him trouble enough. 
Meantime, there was the British artillery train 
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condition to escape, he would probably be taken 
prisoner. 

In his first flight, he had leaped the fence and 
ran part way through the burying-ground. He 
bethought himsclf of that open grave, and knot- 
ting his handkerchief about his thigh, he dragged 
himself along the ground to its edge, and then 
lowered hiimself into it. As he lay there in an 
agony of mind and body, it seemed to him that he 
heard a weird funcral chant borne toward him by 
the wind,— 


“I dwell in darkness and unseen, 
My heart is desolate within; 

Down to the dust my life is brought, 
Like one long buried and forgot.” 


Then he heard the trampling of feet, and a sob- 
bing wail inexpressibly desolate and mournful. 
Was he losing his mind? It seemed to him that 
he was already dead, and being buried. 

Suddenly there was a cry of surprise, and then 
some one lowered himself into the grave beside 
him, and lifted him gently in his arms. He was 
discovered, then, in spite of all his efforts. The 
strain had been too great,.and he fainted. 

‘When next he opened his cyes, he thought that 
he saw Aunt Afra bending over him, but if this 
was 60, then there were many Aunt Afras, for 
here was a body of ancient negresses, all in long 
red cloaks, administering to his needs. 

Aunt Afra herself lay in her coffin, on a rude 
vehicle, consisting only of wheels and a Jong board. 
It was for her that the grave had been prepared. 
They had come, so he old friends said, to bury 
her here, choosing this hour when they would be 
less liable to hindrance by sentinels of cither army 
—the British sentry having, by some means, been 
induced to allow them to pass. 


It’ was Afra’s funeral train 
that Jacob had mistaken for a 
sortie of the enemy. The other 
part of the prophecy had come 
true. She had appeared to him 
after death, and frightened him as much as ten 
regiments of artillery. 

Jacob Billings told this story many times during 
his life, pointing to his wooden leg to vouch for its 
truthfulness. The red cloak he could not show, 
for he had requested one of the aged negresses to 
spread it as a pall upon her coffin, and it was bur- 
ied with her. 
——___ 





Cone’s Asthma Conqueror. 

No medical remedy has conferred greater benefits on 
mankind than CONk’s ASTHMA CONQUEHOR. It mas- 
ters a disease hitherto regarded as ineurable by its 
subjects and by physicians. It relieves suffering untold 
in measure and Indescribable in intensity. It brings 
sleep where rest has been long unknown. It adds years 
to useful lives. It makes existence pleasurable where 
Ife is but a continued dread. It confers comfort and 
hope in place of misery and despair. These remarkable 
results are accomplished through the perfect adaptation 
of the remedy to the disease. Failure in the treatment 
of Asthma heretofore has been due to wrong views of 
its cause, and to the employment of remedies and 
methods of application which were to the patlent a posl- 
tive injury. The Conqueror from the beginning of its 
use {s an upbuilder. There 1s no preliminary depletion 
to prepare the system for its effects, but its work is 
immediate. Appetite, slecp and digestion, where !m- 
paired, are restored to healthful conditions, and asth- 
matic paroxysms are alniost under instant control. 
These are the results it has accomplished in thousands 
of cases abandoncd as hopeless after all other treatments 
had falled. Send for Treatise as by directions in the 
advertisement. [Com. 








PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER. containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who eare to preserve their individuality in writing, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold bv first-class dealers, 


RE _to buy Biante and Save Money! 
the Gloaming, Full of Joy Galop, Embarrass- 

rent, Bridal March (Lohengrin), Birds of the Night, 
Jolly Brothers’ Galop, Roccaccio March, Grandmother's 
Old Arm Chair, Swedish Wedding March.Turkish Patrol, 
Old Sexton, Black Hawk Waltz, Robin Adair, Twicken- 
ham Ferry, Hecl and Toe Polka, Flee as a Bi Seorat 
Love Gavotte. Heart Bowed Down, Fatinitza March, 
TLove my Love. Then you'll remember thou 
love me, Sister Ruth? (comicduett). Each Scents, 6 for 
for cata~ 

R & CO., Music Dealers, 


Scents, 13 for 50 cents, Fnolose 3 cent stam! 
logue. “Address WM. H. BONE. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. (Stamps taken.) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The Foremost Religious Newspuper of the United 
States."—REV. JOSEPH COOK. 
32 PAGES EACH WEEK. 
$3.00 per year, with very liberal terms to clubs. Send 
postal card for FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-6LASS HOLDER 


‘Winds up cord Itself. “A” 
shows position of larnes 











reeled up. No break ng, of 
lasses; ry hand . Suld by 
Spricin » By mafl, 2octs. 





Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 TaBerty PLACE, N, 


Boys and Girls, while you are 
young Icarn to write well. For 
Gents yout eun buy a book tat will 








47,000 


be one of the best investments you ever inade. A 


containing Hules for Capital Letters, Spelling. Punctu- 
ation, Pollie Forms for Letter Writing, Eusy Spelling 
Book’ of 25,000 Words, 2,000 Synonyms, 2,000 Similar 


Words, Laiin and Frevch Phrases, all arranged with 
a handy, reference index. Sent by ‘mall. Fico, paper 
cove! cts. loth, Mets, Size,9x ll. rents Wanl- 
ed everywhere, L, H. ROGERS, 73 Maiden Lane, P. O, 
Box 4.36, New York. Every lady, gentleman, home and 
office should have it. 3.000 teatimonlals from tcachersand 
writers. Stamps received. Refer to any bank in N. Y. 


BORROW 


The New York Weekly Witness from your neigh: 
bor and see if it is not just the Newspaper you want. It 
haseverything. The latest news from all parts, reports 
of Fulton Street Prayer-Mecting, the Independent 
Catholic Church, everything that 1s of iuterest to good 
people; markets, stories, something to interest the ladies 
~$150 8 year, Send by postal card and get.a specimen 
copy from JOHN DOUGALL & CO., 21 Vandewater 
Street, New York. 75,000 familics read it now. 


COLLEGE AT HOME. 


Young Men who have lacked a College Education; 
Business Men who want to read up in lincgpf Liter- 
ature, Science and Art embraced in the ordinary College 
course; Mothers who want to keep with their children 
iu the acquisition of an education; Young Women, 
who have leleure and do not know what to do with it. 
All these would do well to learn about the 


«Chautauqua Literary and 
Sclentific Circle.’ 

‘Time for Reading required, 40 minutes a day; Length 
of Course, 4 years; Annual Fee for Tuition, 50 cents; 
Cost of Books, between $5 and $6 a year; Diploma, 
Special Seals for Special Courses; a new, beautiful, in- 
spiring College at Home, For further information 
address 


Office of the C. L. 8. C., Plainfield, N. J. 


For information concerning the C. 8. L. (Chau- 
tanqua School of Languages), a summer School at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., for information conceruing the C. T. B. 
(Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat), for Day School Teac! 
ers; for information concerning the C. ¥. (Chautauqua 
Young Folks Reading Union), address 

Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


For information concerning the: Chautauqua School 
of Theology, address 


Rev. Dr. L. T. TOWNSEND, Boston, Mass. 


For information concerning the Book-a-Month 
Reading Circle, address 


REV. J.L. HURLBUT,. 
Plainfield, N. J. 








THE ORGUINETTE 









Cabinettos, Automatic Musical Cabinets, 
Pipe Organs, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 


The most wonderful music-producing instruments in 
the world. Play everything. Any one can play them, 
No fnusigal knowl required. Call and see them, or 
send for Circular to 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE 6O., 


831 Broadway, between 12th and 13th Streets, 
New York. 


“0. WHERE IS MY BOY TU-NIGHT™ 


My son, adarling boy.’ | 

1a much-loved daughter ! 

Allured from their homes and perhaps on the downward 
Foad to ruin! The joy and the light of many a once 
baphy bome blight forever. Who can know the an- 
& the great sorrow, that le crushing out the very Ilfe- 
lood from many a father and mother by the wayward- 
ness of a misguided sun or daughter? where the deepest 
gloom hangs over many a lonely dwelling, blacker Tien 
& funeral pall,—ever mourning over an Irreirievable loss, 
one which no earthly consideration will or can compen- 
sate in any measure. It was to save the now happy, 
happy homes of our favored land fron: suce: calamitles:: 
the Greatest, of earthly sorrows, more terrible, more 
cruel than death and the crave—that KENT'S NEW 
COMMENTARIES, MANUALS for young men and 
young women, have been published. Hundreds,—thoue- 
ands have glally borne teetimony to the inestimable 
value of these MANUALS to impart the wisest and best 
counsel to those for whom they have been expressly writ 
ten. To place one of these books in the hands of » son 
or daughter will be better. ifthey shall heed sts teachings, 
than a gift of a THOUSAND DOLLAKS in noncy can pos- 











aibly be. ‘The very fact that young peonle are ever aux 
jous to r “flashy” literature, often imbibing the spirit 
of its heroes: ready at the fi fo tual 


st opportunity to ake w 
and crime. fs onc of the 
ENT’S MAD 





bold strike in deeds of dart 
strongest of all reasons why 








‘ALS should 








be in every home. Withiu'a month two diabolical vile 
laintes, which almost canse one’s blood to read 
of, have been perpe in two ofonr Western States 
by youn men, nearly all of them under twenty-one years 

. Who. after their arrest and convictlon, owned up 
to fact that they were led to commit the awful crime 


om. Wd the exploits of notorious outlaws. What 
‘was one of the ciimes? Tearing up a rail to wreck the 
train, crowded with passenxers—the train 
was ditc! and engineer killed.—all for plan as their 
model herocs had done before them. The ot! set rob- 
beda nger train in the night. and are now serving 
out a sentence of serenty years at hard labor in kansas 
States prison. Parents cannot exercise too much care 
in furnishing their children with goud books, if they 
would save them from bel' g led away from the he or 
virtue and happiness, and i1'to crime the blackest. 
tal for Young Men only costs $1. Manual for 
Young jes, in full morccco, handsomely bound and 
st $150. Same in muslin. cts. Either sent post- 
‘om receipt afprice. For HOLIDAYS avd BInTH- 
ATS no more valuable present can be given. Agents 
wanted. ie. Premium List of Youth's Compenion. Oct. 
‘97, 1881. and testimonials free to any address, 
C. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 8, 1881, 





For the Companion. 
DECEMBER 25. 


At cach return, this day of holy Joy 
Is celebrated’on a wider scale 
And louder pans charm the wintry gale 

For Him whose life was potent to destroy 

‘That sable throne whence Hate had ruled supreme; 
Whose mission was to serve with Heaven's will 
And cach prophetic cestasy fulfil, 

And whose clear star which shed its gleam. 
Above the niountain-tups of Palestine, 
O'er every age In perfect glow will shine; 

As. by His wisdom, simple, pure and sweet, 
Gut Saviour King bestows the full supply 
‘Of human need, with love, that by-and-by 

Shall make the world fall humbly at His feet. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


——__—_+er— 








For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By G. B. Bartlett. 


Once again ‘Merrie Christmas” comes with ite glad 
tidings, and again we strive to welcome aright its genial 
presence, and to be happy by trying to make others 
happy also. 

Let us unite wisdom with our merry-making so that 
in our jollity we tnay not forget the solemn lessons of 
the day. In our feasting let_ us remember the fasting; 
and in our barmlces fun let us not forget the sorrowful. 

‘This is an age of progress, and the children are always 
secking some new amusement, and some new way of 
passing the time. 

In this Christinas article an attempt to meet this want 
ismade, and a variety of entertainments provided by 
which they can pass the hours not occupied by church 
going, for it is hoped no child will regret that pleasant 
duty, for the day will be all the merrier if a part of the 
time is given to thus recalling its true purpose. 

A suitable opening for the first hours is suggested in 
tho‘old custom of the Christmas Waits, and a new de- 
vice for a tree may well occupy a few idle hours before 
dinner. Itis not necessary to advise the children to 
be diligent at the dinner-table, for most of them are 
active cnough there, but they will find in this paper 
abundancelef occupation for the rest of the day even if 
it is too bleak and stormy to play out of doors. 


‘Waits. 

Early every Christmas morning the little folks are | 
astir to explore the depths of the long stockings, and 
with merry shouts of wonder and delight draw thence 
the prizes which the mysterious Santa Claus has hidden 
there. 

Sleep 1s banished from the parcntal pillows, and 
their tired occupants willingly sacrifice their sweet 
morning naps in sympathy with the children’s happi- 
Dess. 

After the toys, books, candy and other presents have | 
been discussed, a lull often ensues before the late sun- 
shine fairly ushers in the glorious day. To fill this 
waiting time, as there should be no unused hour on this | 
merrlest day of all the year, the children are reminded 
of the old custom in England of the village Waits who 
used to go from door to door singing quaint and simple 
rhymes, to awaken the people to a sense that Christmas 
has come. 

If the morning {s too chilly to go from house to house 
according to the style of our ancestors In Merrie Eng- 
land, the children may at least go from room to room 
in their own houses arousing their own relations with 
the round of their sweet voices, and if charity should be 
doled out to them as in former times, they cau carry the 
offerings thus gaincd to their poorer neighbors, or put 
them into the contribution-boxes at church. 

In these verses, which they can sing to many of the 
common tunes written for lines of eight and six sylla- 
bles used in their Sunday schools, the ancient metre 
and idea has been preserved as nearly as possible : 
“Come. 

my lay, 
Awake to welcome in your hearts, this ever glorious day, 
On which the Prince of Peace was born in majesty and 


mizht, 
And ina lowly manger laid upon the morning bright. 


“On this, the brightest and tha best of all the round of 
Attune your grateful hearts aright, in thankfulness and 
To #tfhn Wiss came the World to save from sorrow and 
And to ouriovly human Iife 0 humbly entered in. 

“May every soul depressed to earth by anxious human 


good friends and neighbors all, come listen to | 

















woe 

His gentle peace and patient faith by practice learn to 

now, 

Till purified from earthly sin it may rejoicing rise 

with ain to share the endless bliss beyond the sinless 
skies. 


“Then on this gladsome Christmas Day let all awake and 
In praises of our Saviour’s birth,of earth's most gracious 
And let aa worldly, sinful thought becloud the glorious 
On wei the blessed Prince of Peace In purity was 





‘Who Knows That Nose? 

For this funny experiment n sheet or shaw! must be 
bung across a room or doorway, and onc-half of the com- 
pany placed on each side of the curtain thus formed. 
All the light must be on the front side where the guess- 
ers sit. 

A small hole ia made about four and a half feet from 
the floor, nearly in the centre of the curtain. ‘The shape 
of the letter V is the best form for the hole, which should 
not be more than three inches long. 

‘When all is ready the game fa begun by one of the 
persons behind the sheet placing his nose through the 
hole. The players on the other side then try to gueas 
the name of the owner of the nose, which it is very 
hard to do correctly. 

‘When a nose has been guessed the owner of it must 


“come out and join the guessera; but every ono who 


guesses wrong must go behind and join the exhibitors. 
Each one of the guessing party must guess in turn, and 
thus only one at a tims is exposed to the risk of being 
captured. 

Thus the sides constantly change, and great fan is 
made, especially for those whose noses are #0 distin- 
guished as to be casily recognized, and the game is ended 
when all have been gathered on one side of the curtain. 


The Wonderful Christmas Tree. 

‘There was once an old church which looked new and 
tasteful on the outside as well as in the interior. No 
one would suspect from an ordinary view that its frame 
‘was nearly two hundred years old, until he had climbed 
the belfry stairs and walked out under the roof into the 
upper story, where great rongh-hewn beams plainly 
showed that they were out from the primeval forest by 
the rade implements of old. That the spirit of cherish. 


Ing old ideas, while ever reaching forward for new ones, 
was active In the present as well as fn the pust, was 
shown by the worshippers by the Christmas tree with 
which they delighted the old and young children of the 
parish. 

The crowded assemblage which 
filled the church beheld on a high 
platform above the pulpit an enor- 
mous tree loaded with presents = 
which resembled much those to a 
which it had y been accus- Fe 
tomed. 





Great was the surprise, however, 
when the people saw a glittering 
star slowly rise above it and gleam 
alternately in white and red rays. 


Soon the organ pealed out trium- 


phant music, and the great 
tree slowly opened in the 
centre, and disclosed . a 
beautiful boy dressed in 


pure white, holding in his 





ure in the preparation as it will furnish delight to the | grasping the staff one foot higher up, the right arm 
spectators, who cau not fail to be struck with astonish-/ thus being in a line with the waist. 


ment when they first bebold the wonderful Christmas 


tree. 
The Comical Broom- 
Drill. 


‘an-drill aston- 



















Since the 





ished and delighted the spec- 
tators of the great Carnival of 
Authors, many have been the 


imitations and burlesques up- 
on it, but none have been fun- 


nier than the Broom - Drill, 
which has been presented in 
many ways more or less successful. 
As it will be one of the sensations 
of this season, a new and effective 
formula for its production will doubt- 
less be useful, capecially one based 


right hand a spray of lilies and in his left a dove. In a upon the best and most fascinating fan-drill ever pre- 


moment he seemed enveloped in a cloud of golden 
light which changed to red and blue, and afterward 
shone in clear white, as the tree slowly closed. 

‘This beautiful effect was produced several times with 
many changea of color and emblems, and young and 
old were alike astonished at the marvellous feat. In 


sented to the public. 

Any number can join, but in most rooms cight sol- 
diers and one captain will be sufficient. All should be 
as nearly as possible of the same height, but if there is 
much difference, the latter should be in the centre, and 
the shorter ones at each end of the line, and then be 





fact the children scemed go spellbound by the beautiful | graduated each way to the middle one as nearly as pos- 
exhibition that they restrained their impatience and | sible. 


seemed willing to wait for 
their presents rather than 
have the wonderful tree de- 
spoiled of ite ornaments. 

Like most good things this 
remarkable tree was very 
simple in construction, and 
this explanation will enable 
any young people to arrange 
it very easily for themselves. 

Instead of one tree, there 
were really two large trece, 
the inner side of each hewed 
off so they could stand close 
together, a third tree alsu 
flattened in the front part 
of ite trunk was set up be- 
hind them, and a little plat- 
form fastened among the 
branches, on which the boy 
stood. 

The back tree was stationary, but 
the two front ones were cach firmly 
set Into timbers which crossed cach 
other under the platform in the form 
of the letter X, which beams were 
made to move on a strong pin in the centre of the X. 
The two trees were each fastened to the front ends of 
the X, which could be opened and shut like a pair of 
scissors, by a person at the extremity of the X, hold- 
ing one end of each beam in each of his hands. 

‘These crossed beams being opened and shut under 
the platform, of course caused the trees to open and 
shut In similar motion, which produced the exact ap- 


pearance of one tree slowly unfolding. 


A white sheet concealed another piatform, behind the 
third, or stationary tree, upon which the person stood 
who burned colored fire of different hues. The revolv. 


ing star was drawn up by the last named person, upon 
a twisted string, over » emall pulley at the top of the 








‘This order will, of course, make those nearest In 

height march together when they go in pairs. For the 
first formation, each one should be numbered as they 
stand in line, as above at first rebearsal, so they may 
fal! into place in all groupings without trouble or 
confusion. 
All should be dressed alike in black skirts, 
chintz over-dreeses tucked 
up high, white bib-aprons 
covered with bows of rib- 
bons and provided with 
two pockets in front; dark 
waists with while puffed, 
very short sleeves; very 
high-crowned, white mus- 
lin caps trimmed with 
bright ribbon. Each has a 
bright duet-pan strapped 
around the walst like an 
ammunition-box, and a 
large red dust-cloth at the 
left side in the belt so it can 
be easlly drawn out with 
the right hand. 

‘This can be very effec- 
tively produced without 
preparation by persons of some knowledge of time; but 
when exhibited for money at church fairs and sociables, 
it is well 10 have some practice, as the movements are 
much more pleasing when simultaneous. Several re- 
hearsals will be needed until the leader is satisfied that 
all work together promptly and smoothly. 

The captain must have a good ear for time and a 
quick eye to detect any movement which is either too 
fast or too slow, and a sweet temper, or an excellent 
self-control. 

The soldiers should keep their heads erect, their 
lines straight and their minds vpon the orders of 
their commander. The leader carries a long feather- 
duster instead of a broom, and ia dressed exactly like 





‘This star was covered in front with red and at back 
with white gelatine, and was lighted by a candle in the 
centre, so that the colors were alternately shown, as the 
string made it revolve. 

As the person who opened and sbut the tree was 
obliged to work under the platform, the front of it was 
concealed by a green curtain covered with moss, vines 
and boughs, which added also to the beauty of the 
whole scene. 

‘The readers of this description can thus very cnsily 
produce thie startling effect, which will well repay them 
for the trouble, and will also give them as much pleas- 


the reat. The music may be furnished by a planist or 
orchestra, and any galop or march will answer. 

‘The captain enters right and stands in centre at back; 
four ladies enter from each side and follow the captain 
to front, marching in palre. Divide and march in single 
file to back, and then form in one straight line behind 
the captain, who marches them to front and then stands 





“Carry arms.” Bring the broom forward six inches 
with the rigbt and drop the left hand by the side. 

“Support arms.” Grasp the broom with left hand, 
elevate it, then selze it with right band and Pass to left 
side, holding it in position on left shoulder with the 
brush part Just below the left arm, which is held across 
the waist, the right hand banging straight down. 

“Order arme.” Grasp broom with left and let go the 
right band; lower it to the floor with the right band 
and drop the left hand to side. 

“Parade rest.” Slant the staft of the broom to the 
waist, where {t is grasped by the right hand, above 
which the left hand is closely placed so that both arms 
are across the body at the wait. 

“Right shoulder arms.” Hold broom with left hand, 
pass the right hand under the brush and lift to right 
shoulder, the staff being inclined behind the head in an 
angle of forty-five degrecs. 

“Arms port.” Seize the staff just above the brush 
with the right hand, and slant the staff across the right 
shoulder, the right upper arm being close to the side, 
and the left hand holding the staff two feet above the 
brush, the left forearm being in front. 

“Reverse arms.” Reverse the broum so that the staff 
points downward, the left arm going behind the back 
and holding the staff with left hand, the right arm at 
the side and the right hand grasping the staff just be- 
low the brush. 

“Rest on urms.” The two crossed hande rest on the 
brueh, whlic the staff of the broom stands on the floor 
close to the left foot and the heads of all the soldiers 
are slightly bowed. 

“Load.” The broom is inclined downward, the brush 
being under the right forearm, the right hand grasping 
it, and the left arm is extended so the left hand also 
holds the staff. 

“Aim.” The brush is held against the shoulder un- 
der the right arm. The left arm curved and the left 
hand supporting the staff. The left eye Is closed, and 
the right eye glances along the staff. 

“Knee! and aim.” All sink upon the left knee in 
same position as the last, and rest the right elbow on 
the right knee. 

“Rise.” All assume standing position, the broom 
resting on the floor. 

“Sweep.” All advance and sweep together {n lincia 
front. 

“By fours eweep.” They divide in centre and eweep 
across stage in fours. 

“Bingle file sweep.” All march once around sweep- 
ing. 

“Forward in line, charge.” All form line at back 
and advance rapidiy with broome held staff down, an if 
striking from the shoulder. 

“Forward by fours, charge.” They divide in centre 
and attack cach other across stage. 

“Triumph.” All form line, draw dust-cloths from 
belt and wave them above their heads, ne if exulting; 
march to front, divide, march off in two single lines to 
back, then meet forward in line to front, divide again 
cross at back, salute each other, thenall salute audience 
and retire. 





———_+or—. 
TUREKEY-HUNTING. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream gives his ex. 
perience in bunting wild turkeys in a Florida swamp. 
The wild turkey 1s considered by some far superior in 
flavor to the best domestic bird. We make the follow- 
ing extract from the tory : 

Carefully concealed behind the dependent leaves of a 
palmetto, we sit motionless for some minutes, when 
slowly a muffied sound like distant thunder falls upon 
the ear. The old hunter turne his head toward me and 
whispers,— 

“Did you hear that?” 

“T hear a turkey strut.” 

Again we hear the sound, louder than at firet, though 
still indistinct. Now the insects are unheeded, and 
every nerve Is strained to catch a view of the noble 
bird. 

Hark! again the muffled drum, this time accompanied 
with a loud gobble that rings upon the air. O'Steen 
raiscs his turkey-call to his lps, and sounds a cry fcr 
the old gobbler. My heart ie almost in my throat, for 
fear he should make a false note; but the old hunter 
has called too many turkeys to lose his nerve, and the 
tones ring out clear and true. 

In vain, however; the old cock has hens with him, 
and thinks “‘a bird In the hand worth twin the bush: 
but he struts with all his might and gobbles again and 
again, though atill Invisible. 

Motioning me to remain at my post, O’Steen slowly 
roe, and with cat-like tread, stole off gently into the 
swamp, taking up a position some fifty yards away. 
The sun bad now set, and still the game did not show 
iteelf. 

1 was beginning to fear our watching was in vain, 
when O'8teen approached and said,— 

“T’ve got the hens perched now, and as soon as the 
gobbler flies up into the tree we'll fix them.” 

As he spoke, the sound of mighty wings beating the 
air was heard, and to our surprise the old cock appeared 
flying directly towards us. He was evidently looking 
for tks hen that had called so persuasively in our direc- 
tion, and so well had he located us that he flew into an 
immense tree immediately overhead. 

A projecting limb almost concealed him from view, 
and to get a shot I moved out a little, when “fluff! 
fluff !! fluff!!!” be flew out of the tree, presenting a 
beautiful mark. 

The gun came to my shoulder, and as she roared ont 
there was an indistinct viston, through the smoke, of # 
huge mass of bird falling on the other side of the canal, 
through which O’Steen immediately plunged, fortunate. 
ly striking a shallow spot, and seizing the turkey in tri- 
umph, rejoined me a few minutes afterwards. 

A noble bird it was, weighing, as we subsequently 
ascertained, nineteen pounds. His plumage was a mass 
of golden bronze, tinged with most delicate purple, and 
I thought for the moment, as I stroked bis breast feath- 
ers, that I had never seen anything more beautiful. 

But night was approaching, and we hastily bent our 
steps to the trees where O’Bteen bad located the two 
hens. Although he had carefully noted the epot, we 





six feet from the line facing them and directs thetr | strained our eyes in vain for some time, endeavoring to 


movements ns follows: 
“Present arms.” The broome are held staff upper- 
most in line with the centre of the body, the left hand 


sce them, as the foliage was quite thick. 
At length, our movements drove one of them out, but 
my gun snapped, and my companion was not in a posi- 


holding them at the top of the brush and the right hand | tion fora abot. The other we could not dislodge, and 
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concluded it had taken flight at my shot at the gobbler. | prisingly like fresh green ones. Baked, 
Shouldering the Iatter, O’Steen led the way toward | stewed tomatoes should attend this course. 


camp. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHRISTMAS BLESSING. 


‘The baby Christ, so fair aud dear, 

Shines out upon the closing year; 

‘The skies are dark, the days are short, 

In which He holds His childish court, 
Whit el heralds call again,— 

*Good-will on earth, from heaven to men.” 


For loving gifts this 1s the time, 
Tn frigid zone or torrid clime. 
Each rankling spite we cast away 
Before the kindly Christmas play, 
And only genlal faces show; 

The litt'e Christ will have it so. 


We kiss the precious baby’s hand, 

And hall Him, loved of every land, 
While still our earnest thoughts pursue 
The way the babe to manhood grew, 
The vallaut service that repaid’ 

The gifts beside His cradle laid. 


Oh! not for dimpled check and smile, 
For gesture sweet and tender wile, 
Do we His radiant presence prize, 
And shout His promise to the skies; 
We follow Him with ring mind, 
Anointed champion of mankind. 


- So, while we greet the season's cheer, 
‘And frolic with our loved ones dear, 
Our hearts rehearse the pains diving 

h gave us what we ne'er resign, 
‘he hope of everlasting goud; 
ithe! 





‘The peace of God's own hood. 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 
———_+e____ 


For the Companion. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
BY Marian Harland. 


In ornamenting the table the march of wsthetic taste 
(or fashion) has, without #0 much as ‘“by-your-leave,” 
swept from our festive boards, and banished to attic 
and the rubbish-shelves of closets, the china and majol- 
fea “flower-pieces” which were lately our innocent 
pride. Most practical housewives, especially those of 
moderate incomes, deprecate the innovation of centre- 
eloths of Iinen embroidered with bright silks, or squares 
and ovals of velvet and plush on which the flower-stand 
is eet. 

Better than this is the almple mode of arranging ferns 
and blossoms in an old-fashioned china bowl, or one 
that looks as if it had come from a great-grandmother’s 
cupboard, or in a glase dish without feet or stem. 

The flowers should have long and real stalks, and be 
eet in the water loosely with due regard to gracefully 
eareless groupings. The day of rose-buds, orange-blos- 
some and japonicas, tied with wire and beund into the 
stumpy formality of brooms, has gone by together with 
the close rows of leafless blooma packed into banks and 
pillows, and crowding straight-sided glass shapes, like 
the lighter forms one sees in an undertaker'e window. 

A low dish of ferns, scarlet geraniums and white car. 
nations, eupatoria, or other snowy flower, having fora 
base a round mirror upon which some stray leaves and 
blossoms have failen, as by accident, is an elegant orna- 
ment for a Christmas dinner. 

Evergreens such as are wreathed about pictures, win- 
dow and door frames, are not amenable to the require- 
ments of the occasion, being hard and stiffin form and 
in color too uniform. 

For it should be remembered that Christmas is not, 
The 

emotions that recur with its coming belong to the 
whole world and to all time. ‘To crown the day aright 
fn view of the event it commemorates, we should 
bring richer gifts than those which symbolize our grat- 
itade for the ingatbering of the harvest. If there is but 
one flower in bloom among the house-plants on this 
glad morning, let It be culled to embellish our feast. 

The table should be laid as directed {n ‘The Thanks- 
giving Dinner,” and in the cities or larger towns where 
they can be obtained, raw oysters be an introductory 
course. Open these an hour before they are to be eat- 
en and set them on the icc. Wash the shells, and put 
them likewise in the ice-bor. 

Unless you have oyster-plates with cavities prepared 
for the bivalves, serve them upon these cooled half. 
shells, and not on a flat surface, where they will slide 
about and leak all over the china. Arrange six shells, 
an oyster within each, om a dessert-plate, the narrow 
part-of the shells Inward and meeting in tho centre, 
where a quurter of a lemon is laid. 

Pass oyster or cream-crackers in addition to the 
aquares or strips of bread already on the napkins. 

No minor table-fashion is more sensible than the 
custom of keeping pepper in amall ellver vesseln of fan- 
clfal shaper, such as owls, monkeys, etc., with pierced 
covers. One of these articles is sect within reach of every 
hand. 

The disappearance of the clumsy and always remote 
“castor” is a Joy to those who remember the insipidity 
of viands for which salt, vinegar and pepper did not 
reach him until the meal was nearly concluded. 

Mock-turtle soup comes with grateful piquancy and 
generous richness to the lovers of good living on a mid- 
winter,zala-day when there {fs plenty of time for diges- 
tion aud light hearts to aid in the assimilation. 

Devilled lobster, made comparatively innocuous by 
the uee of cayenne instead of black pepper, and served 
attractively in silver scallop-shells if you have them,—in 
clam-shells if you bave not,—follow harmoniously in 
Hine. These are eaten with the fork alone, as were the 
oysters. 

‘Withhold vegetables until the third course—breaded 
chops trimmed a /a frangaise by your butcher. That 
4s, the skin, gristly parts and most of the fat are cut 
away, leaving nearly two inches of clean bone at the 
small end. 

‘When the chops are done, let the cook wind about 
this bone a plece of white tissue paper four inches long 
and two wide, fringed on the outer edge for more than 
half the width. 

With the chops send around canned French peas. 
Open the cane two hours at least before cooking, drain 
off all the liquid, rinse the peas in clean water, shake 
them in a colander and leave In a cold place until they 
are wanted for cooking. Then set them over the fire 
in boiling water, slightly salted. Drop in a very small 
lump of loaf-sugar and cook them gently twenty min- 

utes. Drain thoroughly, stir in x large spoonful of 
butter, pepper and salt to taste, and turn into a hot, 
deep dish. 

Canned pens thus treated lose the close, smoky flavor 

that too often apoils them for most people, and taste sur- 
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scalloped, or 


A mighty turkey, although altogether au fait at 
Christmas, is, to the minds of some, espccially punctil- 
fous Thanksgiving-Day keepers, Ics a “‘must-be” than 
at the November anniversary. 

Should your culinary conscience or the family appe- 
tite demand the sacrifice of the Bird of Plenty, garniso 
him with fried oysters, carefully crumbed and cooked 
toanicety. Tn helping put an oyster with each uppor- 
tionment of meat. Cranberry-sauce is always passed 
with roast turkey. 

A haunch, or saddle, of venison is, however, a noble 
substitute for the provincial piece de resistance. Pur- 
chase ita weck beforehand, hang it in the cold cellar, 
wash it off every day with vinegar and on Christmas 
morning with warm, then with cold water. 

Wipe it perfectly dry; encase in a stiff paste of flour 
and water, and this in two layers of thick white wrap- 
ping-paper. Fill the dripping-pan one-third full of hot 
water and baste often with this, adding to it from the 
teakettle should it evaporate too fast. 

Keep tho paper from scorching by basting, and you 
need not fear forthe meat. Three-quarters of an hour 
before dinner take it from the pan, strip off the cover- 
ings, test with a fork to make sure that itis done; re- 
turn to the oven, rub well with butter, and as this is ab- 
sorbed, dredge with flour. Repeat the butter-baste 
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three or four times while the meat is browning. This 
will form a fine “glaze.” 

For gravy, stir into that in the dripping-pan after the 
meat is dished, « little browned flour for thickening, a 
teaspoonful of walnut catsup, a great spoonful of cur- 
rant jelly and the juice of half alemon. Garnish the 
venison with alternate slices of lemon and pickled beet- 
root Inid on the ledge of the dish. 

For vegetables (which are always passed from the 
sideboard or table), have boiled cauliflower with drawn 
butter poured over it, and potatoes au gratin. That 
is, mound the potatoes, smoothly mashed with butter 
and milk, upon a ple-plate, butter and strew thickly 
with dry bread-crumbs, then brown lightly in the oven. 
Slip carefully to a heated platter. ‘ 

Currant-Jelly, or grape, belongs as naturally to veni- 
son as does cranberry to turkey. 

Chicken-salad with a mayonnalise-dressing may come 
next. Sprinkle the top with pickled capers, and gar- 
nish around the sides with hard-boiled eggs, cut into 
quarters, and white celery-tops. 

Next, crackers, cheese and olives, and having lin- 
gered a reasonable time (a phrase of much meaning in 
this connection) over these, give the order for the en- 
trance of the mince pies. 

There is no cross-cut to excellence in the manufac- 
ture of this dainty. Advertisements of and receipts for 
“‘Mince-meat made vasy,” are traps for the unwary, 
the hard-presscd, the lazy. 

Meat should be boiled and chopped, suet crumbled, 
raisins stoned, sultanas and currants washed, citron 
sbred, apples -pared and rinsed, sugar and spices 
weighed and measured and liquor poured out with de- 
liberate thought-taking, and the ingredients compounded 
a week before the crust is made, that the mixture may 
ripen and mellow. 

‘The paste munt be the best of the year, the shells be 
Hberally filled and the contents criss-crossed with ser- 
rated or twisted bands of crust. 

When the knife entors the gencrous bosom of the 
Christmas-ple, the whiff of fragrance escaping from the 
cut should set every pulee a-beating to the lively rhythm 








of old “Greenland,” the flower-bedight table become a 
“Ceylon’s Isle” in beauty and balmincss. 

Everybody except hopelessly confirmed dyspeptics 
should taste mince-pie on Christmas Day. If*properly 
made it is far less harmful than dietetic (and vegetarian) 
pessimists would persuade us into believing. Grated 
or powdered old chcvse is a pleasant adjunct to it, and 
to some extent, a correction of possible evil conse- 
quences. 

Ices and Jellies cool the system after the highly-sea- 
soned pastries, and link the cooked sweets agrecably 
with fruits au naturel. 

‘A pretty faney-dish is made by filling with amber 
orange-elly the skins of oranges, emptied and ecraped 
through a small hole cut in the blossom-end. 

Insert the finger cautiously to rid the inside of the 
skin of strings and pulp, warh with cold water and 
pour in the jelly. Leave it to form over night, and set 
on ice until the degscrt is eent in. Cut lengthwise into 
halves with a shat waite and pile on a glass dish with 
orange or lemon leaves a8 a setting. 

Light cakes are passed with ices. 

Fruit—bananas, white grapes, oranges and late pears 
—will probably be partaken of sparingly, but must not 
be omitted. Nor should the tiny cug of black coffee, 
served at table, or sipped later in the Wbrary or parlor. 














It 1s very fashionable to take coffee ‘‘clear,” without 
cream or sugar, but offer both for such as may like to 
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qualify the strength of the beverage. It should be very 
strong and very clear. Well-bred people, and sensible 
ones, do not affect pale or watery decoctions after a 
hearty dinner. 

Those who do not like coffee, or who fear its effect 
upon their nerves, nre at liberty to decline it now. 

All ought to indulge, on this day, in three hours of 
pleasurable inaction—quiet chat, a few pages of a 
sprightly novel, a dreamy, not sleepy, loll in # favorite 
chair, while Nature brings forward the forces of a 
healthy body to make right use of the provisions com- 
mitted to her care. 

It 4s not the hearty, post-prandial Inugh that helpeth 
digestion, but the gentle, smillng content of » heart at 
peace with itself and full of good-will to men. 

= 4, 

BANTAM “MOTHERING” TURKEYS. 

A little niece of Mr. Bergh, of New York, the well- 
known friend of dumb creatures, wrote him the follow- 
ing not long ago, and it was printed in Our Animal 
Friends. z 

Dear UNcix :—I send you an original story of a lit- 
tle bantam. A hen having left hcr nest, our farmer's 
wife gave part of the eggs to another hen, and the rest, 
along with throe turkey eggs, toa little bantam; but 
the little thing was very much surprised to sce such big 
chicks when batched, so she did not pay them much at- 
tention. . 

The bantam rooster, however, then took charge of 
the family. He would chase them to the coop where 
the hen was, and when they would not enter, he would 
run fn and out, until he got them to follow him. Then 
he taught them to pick up their food, and in the autumn 
showed them how to roost in the trees. 





care of them until they grew up to poultryhood. It 


was very funny to see those great turkeys follow a lit- 
Ue bit of a bantam! 





THE TOILER’S REWARD. 


Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
‘And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know, 
Shalt bless the eaith while in the world; 
The good begun by thee shall cnwurd How 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow. 













hese few and flecting hour: 
paring an aried, sow, 
yg anthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in heaven's bowers. 





CHARLES WILCOX, 
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For the Companion. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. - 
Shorthand. 

Among the occupations thut to some extent have been 
undertaken by women as a means of livelihood is that 
of shorthand writing. Stenography may now almont 
rank as a profession. Female reporters are to-day by 
no means rare, and shorthand scems, on the whole, a 
vocation not fll-suited for women, though Jt requires at 
times very close application. 7 

‘Latterly the business has taken new form. Not only 
are good stenographers necded to “report” lectures, 
speeches and sermons for the press, but there is among 
merchants and other business men of large affairs an 
increasing demand for shorthand amanuenscs to write 
lette :8, etc., from dictation. These sometimes combine 
steuography with the type-writer, a machine for rapid 
band-printing; and at present a lady who has carefully 
prepared herself to do such work is almost certuin to 
obtain It. 

‘A young lady thus employed in one of the leading 
publishing houses of Boston apeaks enthustastically of 
her business. She sa: 

“It 1s one of the pleasantest, as wellns onc of the 
best-paying, occupations for ladies. The art, however, 
is not one which is easily acquired. On the contrary, 
{t demands close application and determined perslst- 
ence, and few students are willing to give these for the- 
length of time that is required. Itis probable that out . 
of the whole number who commence this study, not 
more than one-fourth master it. 

“Those who undertake it with the simple object of 
making it a convenience in taking notes on Iccturcs, 
conversations, etc., do not generally bave the patience 
to persevere until tley can make it of easy, practical 
use. Those, however, who wish to make it the means 
of gaining a livelihood are more likely to persevere, 
for having once mastered it, they certainly can feel that 
they have a profession that will be likely to enable them 
to find a field of labor. 

“There is, as I have bad opportunity to observe, a 
growing demand for shorthand work in all branches of 
business. Principals aud heads of departments are 
finding the shorthand amanucnsis indisvensable; and 
the clerk who is thus engaged, inasmuch as all the cor 
respondence passes through her hands, is ina position 
to become famillar with the innermost workings of a 
business. The older systems of shorthand, which are 
about as difficult of acquirement as a foreign language, 
are being modified, or are giving place to new and sim- 
pler aystems. 

It requires a speed of from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy-five words per minute to be 
able to write as fast as a person ordinarily spenke; 
but if a person composes and dictates at the same 
time, he, of course, does not speak more than one- 
half as rapidly, and a stenographer who can take down 
seventy-five or a hundered words per minute is consid- 
ered proficient for office-work. 

“Pitman's, Graham’s and Munson’s systems of short- 
hand are those which havc been in most common use, 
Munson's being the latest of the three. But within 
the last four or five years, a new system has been 
invented. Its author is Prof. George Cross, furmerly 
of Chicago, now a teacher of shorthand in a boys’ school 
in Illinois. . 

“To a person-who ie totally ignorant of the art, a 
page of shorthand notes appears to be nothing more ‘or 
less than what they would term ‘hens’ tracks.’ That 
apy one can translate this into sense seems wonderful; 
but when reduced to a system It Is quite simple. 

“Certain signs or characters are used to represent all 
the consonant sounds, and these signs compose the 
abort-hand alphabet. Inatead of the odd-looking char. 
acters which stand for printed or written letters, these 
are simple straight lines or curves that can be mado 
with one stroke of the pen. Then there is another set 
of signs which represent the most frequent combina- 
tions of letters, auch us ly, cy, er, ae8, etc. These char- 
acters must first be committed to memory, and these, 
with certain principles or rules in regard to connecting 
the signs, the position of words, etc., constitute the sys- 
tem, or the foundation of short-hand. 

“What {s termed the phonetic system of spelling {s 
used. For instance, in the word ‘tragic,’ the conso. 
nant or phonetic sounds are trj.k, hence only three 
simple signs or lines are necessary, and writing these 
signs in a certain position, above or below the line, in- 
dicates that the vowel a comes between ¢r and J, and 
the vowel i between Jand k,and you have the word 
‘tragic.’ Beneath the cut on the next pnge ia a Ilne in 
shorthand, of which this is the translation: ‘Dcar 
Bir, your favor of the 11th inst. received ; contenta noted. 
Yours traly.’ 

“Having thoroughly mastered the siphabet and the 
rules, the next thing is to get a friend to read aloud to 
the student, who takes down what is rend, as practice. 
At first this is tedious work not only for the friend but 
for the student, too; but us the latter progresscs and is 
able to write more rapidly, the reader's task becomes a 
pleasant one. Two or three hours of regular practice a 
day aro sufficlent to insure yo-«1 progrias. Most of the 
text-books on short-hand are so arranged that the 
student can gather the necessary knowledge without 
the aid of a teacher. 


The Type-Writer. 

“A young lady who is preparing herself for the duties 
of a short-hand clerk should also learn to operate the 
type-writer, or caligraph. The two accomplishments 
should go hand in hand. The type-writcr ts operated 
by touching keya asin playing a pinno, and its use can 
be learned ina short time. While a stenographer with- 
out a type-writer is n very valuable assistant, yet by 














He would also fly up and down, until he made them 
understand that they must do the same; and he took 


means of this additional aid, she can accomplish three 
or four times as much work. 
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“It should be remembered also that in order to | way of learning, 1s to enter some office where work 
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be a competent stenographer onc must have a fair | is wanted, or an apprentice will be reccived, and 


education ; at Ieast be able to spell and punctuate 
correctly. Business men, in dictating, especlully 
it hurried, often make grammatical errors which 

























they would not make if they were them- 
selves writing, and itdevolves upon the sten- 
ographer to correct all such error The 
most valuable openings in business are ac- 
cessible to the accomplished stenographer. 

The services of a 

competent sten- 45-——— 9 
ographer are = 

worth fifteen dol- { ~~ 3S Po 4 


lars per week,and | 
there are not a few female stenographers employed 
in our Eastern cities who receive a salary of onc | 
thousand dollars a year.” 

‘Wood-Engraving. 

“Are there any lady wood-engravers in the 
city 2” 

This question was addressed successively to 
three leading Boston engravers. 

No women were known to be thus engaged in 
Boston; but several were said to be in New York» 
and a number in Philadelphia. 

“Is the business suited to women? Is there 
anything connected with it which renders it too 
hard, too diffigult, or in any way disagreeable to 
young ladies ?” 

The replies to these questions show that in the 
opinion of these engravers—who fully understand 
their busincss—wood-engraving requires no great 
muscular effort, is comparatively neat work, is as 
healthy as crocheting, to say the least, and is very 
profitable. Still further the opinion was expressed | 
that women make very good wood-engravers; 
that the vocation is well adapted to female labor. 

When it is considered that by wood-engraving 
is meant the making of almost all the pictures for 
books, illustrated papers, magazines, and for an 
enormous quantity of pictorial advertisements, 
some idea will be gained of the value of it as a 
business, and of the amount of highly profitable 
employment young women are allowing to slip 
throngh their fingers by neglecting it. 

“How can a young lady learn the art?” we in- 
quired. 

Certain Schools of Design, so called, were men- 
tioned, where both the designing of pictures and 
the engraving of the wooden blocks are taught. 
But the engravers were agreed in the opinion that 
the best way for a young lady to Iearn to engrave 
on wood is to engage with some engraver as an 
apprentice. 

“How much time will be required to learn the 


art?” 
It was thought that a quick, intelligent girl, 


with some little genius for engraving, would learn | 
to do good work in a year. But an apprenticeship | 
of two and three ycars are ordinarily necessary | 
to gain skill in the art. ! 

“But why is it that young ladies have held aloof 
from your vocation ?” 

“Well,” replicd onc, “it is like this with the 
most of our girls: thcy do not want to spend the 
time required to Iearn any of the more profitable , 
arts and trades. The most of them only mean to | 
work for a ycar or two, or a few months, till they | 
can get marricd. But a good many fail of this; | 
and the result is, that our city is full of elderly 
shop-girls and sewing-women, working for a mere 
pittance.” 

“Yes,” said another, “our young ladics make a 
grave mistake in scorning, or failing as they al- 
most all do, to master some useful vocation, or | 
trade, and relying wholly on marrying for their ; 
future support.” 

‘We quote the engraver's words forthe benefit of! 
those young lady readers who may need them. 

What we have learned regarding wood engrav- 
ing applies also to Photography and Pharmacy. 
There docs not seem to be any physical reason, 
or social obstacle, that can hinder women from i 
becoming photographers or apothecaries. Yet we | 
bave never heard of but one female druggist in: 
Boston. 


Typo-Setting. 

Setting type in a printing-office is a less remu- 
nerative occupation than wood-engraving; yet it: 
is a means of livelihood cften chosen by young | 
Jadios, for the reason that it takes less time to: 





learn it. 


Icarn the art. It is customary to require of a be- 
ginner at least six weeks to learn to sct type, 
during which they are not paid for their work. 
Formerly the “rule” was to receive girls on 
a six weeks’ apprenticeship, and then dismiss 
them with a certificate stating that they “had 








learned the business of compositor. But to 
become an expert type-setter requires at least 
two years’ practice. 
Compositors are commonly paid according 
tothe amount of type set up, as measured 
in M’s. After becoming thoroughly mis- 
tress of the business, a female composi- 


tor can commonly earn trom six to twelve dollars 
per week in a city office. In offices of country 
newspapers, five, six and seven dollars per week is 
deemed good wages. 


——- +e 


BEST, 


And yet thou canst not know, 
And yet thou canst not see; 
Wisdom and signs are slow 
In poor humanity. 
Ifthoucouldst trust, poor soul! 
In Him who rules the whol 
Thou wouldst find ps 
Wisdom and sightare 








GAMBETTA AS PREMIER. 

The career of Leor Gambetta, during the past 
fourteen years, is certainly one of the most dra- 
matic, as well as one of the most brilliant, in mod- 
ern history. 

Only fourteen years ago, he was a young, bricf- 
less, utterly obscure lawyer in Paris; out-at- 
elbows, a careless and shiftless liver, with appar- 
ently no more chance of becoming prosperous, 
much less famous, than the humblest tuiler in 
France. 

Just think what a part he has played gincc! 
Within two years after he was a poverty-stricken 
lounger about the cafés, hoping for clients and 
getting none, he became the absolute dictator of 
France; and held powers in his hands as despotic 
and unquestioned as those of the Napoleons. He 
organized armies; he was the head of the civil 
Government; and by his almost superhuman en- 
ergy, he won the only victories over the Germans 
which were won by French troops during the war. 

Then, becoming a deputy in the new Assembly, 
he showed himself the most effective orator and 
the ablest party leader in France. It was due to 
him, far more than to any other man, that the 
Republic was securely founded, and that it has 
become too strong to be assailed, even by all its 
enemies combined. 

Two years ago, Gambetta might have become, 
if he had so wished, President of the Republic of 
which he was the creator. But, with rare caution 
and self-abnegation, he turned from this dazzling 
prize, and chose instead toassume the !esser office 
of President of the Chamber of Deputies. 1t was 
remarked, with surprise and admiration, that he 
presided over that stormy body with as conspicu- 
ous an ability as he had already shown in his 
splendid eloquence and his triumphant party lead- 
ership. - 

So towering has been Gambetta’s influence, that 
it has overshadowed not only that of the President 
of the Republic, but that of the Cabinct. Indeed, 
he has made and unmade several Cabinets; and 
President Grévy has rather followed than led the 
great tribune. 

It has been for some time strongly felt in France 
that a man who exercises such vast influence over 
the Chamber and over the policy of the Republic, 
should become officially responsible for the man- 
ner in which this influence is used. Gambctta's 
power, being that of one not in office, has been 
embarrassing to Ministers and to public affairs in 
gencral. 

‘When, therefore, the recent elections resulted in 
the choice of a very large majority of deputies 
who are in political agreement with Gambetta, an 
almost universal demand arose that he should as- 
sume the responsibility of power, instead of exer- 
cising it, as before, outside the official circle. Ina 
word, the nation called upon him to become Pre- 
micr, to form a Cabinet of which he should be the 
head, and for whose acts he should be accountable 
to the people. 

Gambetta was promptly invited by President 
Grévy to undertake this task; and he as promptly 





The common method, aud probably the best, accepted it. Iie has tecome Premier, hus chosen 


‘ homage to the infant Christ. The shepherds bring 





his Cabinet, and has entered upon the duties of the 
executive administration. 

‘Lhe course of this great man in his new posi- 
tion will be watched with cager interest. It will 
now be seen whether he will succeed as well as a 
1esponsible Minister, proposing and carrying 
through vigorous reforms, and controlling all the 
varied departments and interests of the nation, as 
he has succeeeded in the other capacities in which 
he has served. 

It is a grave crisis in his career. If he is success- 
ful, his power and authority in France must become 
irresistible, and he must in duc course of time be- 
come President. Should he fail, it may be the 
tinishing stroke of his career; though he has genius 
and vigor sufficient to overcome in time a failure | 
even in so dangerous and perplexing a post as that 
of the Premiership. 





Sine me 
CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS. 


We come not with a costly store, 
‘O Lord! like them o 
The masters of the 61 
From Ophir's shoi 
No weepings of the incense 
Are with the gifts we bring: 
No odorous myrrh of Araby ‘ 
Blends with our offering. 


But faith and love may bring their best, 
‘A spirit keenly trie 
By flerce atfictions’ flery test, 
‘And seven times puritied : 
The fragrant graces of the mind, 
‘The virtues that deligh 
To give their perfume out, will find 
Acceptance In Thy sight. ANON. 


a eee: 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


A poem written by Ephraim Syrus, a monk of 
the fourth century, describes all nature as doing | 








a lamb bleating the praises of Him who saves 
oxen and lambs from the altar of sacrifice. The 
shepherds themselves praise Him as the chief 
shepherd of the people. Old men and aged wom- 
en, young men and maidens, wives and mothers, 
husbands and fathers, bow before the babe, who, 
as the Lord of a new creation, comes to elevate 
the family and purify the life of the home. 

The poct’s idyll is prophetic. His imagination 
“bodies forth the forms of things unknown” be- 
fore the birth of the Christ-child. That babe has 
so shaped and localized them that the family idea, 
with its basal ideas of love and marriage, has be- 
come one of the common moralities of human so- 
ciety. 

The cra of the family is the era of the incarna- 
tion. Paganism degraded woman, and subordi- 
nated marriage and the home to the State. Itsin- 
terest was so paramount as to decide whether 
children should live or die. But he who entered 
into humanity by becoming a member of a family 
removed these dark shadows of the heathen world. 

The son of a mother, His first miraculous act 
blessed a marriage, and among His last words was 
the commendation of the woman who bore Him. 
Ife cherished women as among the most faithful 
of His friends, and consecrated childhood by 
taking babes into His arms, and sctting a child to 
to teach His disciples humility and faith. 

The ancient world held its noblest women, even 
the purest of wives, in retirement, constraint, | 
norance, and witha cold legal respect. It reserved 
its freedom, education, and admiration for those 
who were not pure. 

But the teachings and example of Him whose 
birth Christmas commemorates, broke woman’s 
bonds, and admitted her equally with man, as a 
member of the socicty He founded. The admis- 
sion bestowed upon woman a moral dignity that 
compelled her social recognition. 

Wherever a Christian church established itself, 
there woman was clevated and the family began 
higher life. Marriage, rising from the mere civil 
contract, attained unto the sacredness of holy mat- 
rimony. The wife was dignified as the husband's 
companion and help-mect. 

So pure and spiritual had the ideal of wedded 
love becume among the disciples‘of Christ, within 
sixty ycars from His birth, that an apostle finds it 
the most expressive symbol of the Lord's love 
for the church. No Grecian or Roman marriage 
would have supplicd that symbol to the scholarly 
St.Paul. The titness of things, therefore, demands 
that the sweetness and light of Christmas should 
be associated with the family whose cradle was 
the manger of Bethlehem. 

Christmas also appeals to those who hope and 
work forhumarfty. For Christianity has wrought 
changes in the State and in society as wonderful as 
they are beneficent. A deeper sensc of human 
brotherhood and a greater reverence for the sa- 
ceredness of human rights pervades modern politics 
and social life than even the pocts and philoso- 
phers of paganism thought possible in their Uto- 
pias. 

There would have been no such contrasts of light 
and shade between ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion, but for the birth of Him who preached the 
gospel to the poor, and healed the broken-hearted. 
The hospital, the “midnight mission,” and the or- 
ganized charity which sccks to put a friend by the 
side of every poor family, are the effects of His 
work. . 

The fact that the State and socicty are now more 
kindly human than they were eighteen centuries 
ago, is the result of the “peace on carth, good-will 
to men,” associated with Lis birth. International 
law, the abolition of hostility between races, and 
the idea of arbitrating national disputes arc the evo- 
lutions of Christianity. There was not common- 
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| Federation of the world.” 

The nativity of Jesus presents strange contrasts. 
The destined ruler of men lies in a manger, and 
He whose wish would have opened the resources 
of heaven is the babe of poverty. He came anas- 
sociated with the accidents of wealth or position, 
to teach what the world is slow to learn, 


“That it is more to be a man, 
Than being man, to be a king.” 





The poor have, therefore, their part In celebrating 
the anniversary of one who being the man stood 
forth unaided by gold or rank, and compelled the 
world to recognize Him. His poverty saved Chris- 
tianity from becoming a caste religion. It set be- 
fore the world the ideal socicty wherein the rich 
and the poor meet together as brethren, knowing 
that the Lord is the maker of them all. 

Christian hands should ring the Christmas bells 
which tell, that were it not for this gracious day, 
the community would be tottering on the platus 
of paganism. Mothers and fathers, sons and 
daughters, should chant its praises as the natal day 
of the ideal home. 

Statesmen seeking to make “the bounds of free- 
dom wider yet,” philanthropists hoping to bring 
in “the larger heart, the kindlier hand,” should 
mark it as the anniversary of Him who is 





“The pillar of a people's hope, 
The centre of a Worle 's desire.” 





ge Es 
SCHOOL-BOY THEFTS. 

Some thirty years ago a brilliant young fellow at 
Yale, finding his standing bad become low, for lack of 
hard, paticut study, fell into the babit of using transia- 
tions, of copying the work of more thorough students, 
and of meanly borrowing belp here, or a hint there. 

The subterfuges, cleverly managed, proved successful. 
He gained credit for scholarship which he did not de- 
serve, aud graduated with high honors. 

He entered the ministry, with the bonest intention, 
let us hope, of serving God faithfully. He bad an un- 
usual nmount of intellectual force and indomitable en- 
ergy; he was a genial companion, a sympathetic friend. 
His popularity in the sect to which be belonged, in- 
creased until from the pulpit of a village church, be 
was called to the charge of one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the Atlantic cities. 

He filled the position with honor for a ycar. Then 
he grew nervous, unable to write with fluency or 
power. 

Now came the frult of former wrong-doing. The old 
pilfering habit of his boyhood had left ite weakening 
effect on his character, When he picked out a sermon 
Sunday after Sunday from Barrow, or Jeremy Taylor, 
or Bossuet, altered and preached it as bis own, the 
fault seemed a venial one to him. His conscience was 
not disturbed by It as it would have been if it bad never 
been seared. When some of his congregation lingered 
to thank him for the truths so well spoken, he west 
away with no feeling of remorse that be had deceived 
them. 

‘This man wae able to percelve right and wrong in 
other things; here he was purblind. But the day of 
reckoning came. His thefts were detected. He was 
put upon his trial before the church, found guilty, and 
dismisscd, a disgraced minister. = 
There is no fault, however petty, in which we in: 
dulge ourselves as boys und girls, which will not impair 
our moral rense as we grow older. To use the old 
simile once more, the tree is bent like the twig. The 
twig may hardly be conscious of the slight defection, 
or show it to the keenest eye, but the crooked, dis- 
torted, trunk stands forth in the long years that follow, 
monstrous In its shame sind deformity. 





———+or—__—_. 
NOBLE DEATHS AND NOBLEE LIVES. 


In October, the newspapers contained a brief item 
headed, “Accident Averted,” in which it was stated 
that a hand-car containing elx laborers was on the 
track of one of the great trunk railways in New York, 
when an exprese train was seen approaching. Themen 
bad ample time to throw themselves from the car and 
escnpo, but one of them saw that to leave it on the track 
would wreck the train. 

“Push on, boys!” he shouted, and with blanched 
faces they strained every muscle toinerease the specd of 
the hand-car—the swift train rushing down upon them. 
It wes stopped just as it grated against the car. One 
man waa killed by the collision, and (hat was the one 
who had summoned his fellows to this decd of herois1 

Tis name was not given. He was mentioned as “a 
laborer,""—nothing more. Yet probably no man wortby 
of the name read the stury of his death whose blood 
did not glow with sudden admiration at bis act, and al- 
most envy of his fate. To rise out of the dull daily lev- 
el of incessant grubbing for his daily bread, into the 
height of martyrdom; to lay down one’s life, unknown 
and unpraised, to save others, or for some great cause— 
surely there could be no loftier fate than this! 

All generous, courageous boys look forward vaguely 
to some great heroic act, by which they are one da'y to 
Justify their right to life. If they are not actually to die 
for their fellow.men, they are to show them how  isb- 
lime life may be. Those gigantic “footsteps on ‘ibe 
shores of time’—what college lad bas not dreamed ™f 
leaving them! But the chance for heroic deaths, ‘or 
sublime deeds, never comes to them. Their footstey 
leave no mark in the crowded, dusty highway of thu 
market places. 

But thoy should remember that as much heroism is 
required to pass nobly through long, patient, unselfish 
years, as to fling oneself into the imminent deadly 
breach of some sudden peril. He who judges and re- 
wards, looke back through the whole life, to estimate 
it; and not, like men, at the one brief moment when it 
lapses into darkness. 

——$—= 


EUCALYPTUS AND MALARIA. 

It is believed that the fatal malaria from the Roman 
Campagna can be neutralized by planting the Eucalyp- 
tus tree. The tree is such a prodigious fecder on wa- 
ter, that the suction of its roots, itis thought, will drain 
the marshes of all stagnant pools. 








sense enough on the carth, till Christianity put it 


The tree absorbs for its own growth all the noxious 
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elements of the water, and returns the moisture purified 
to the atmosphere. 

Every square yard of leaf surface will give out ten or 
twelve pounds of moisture each day. 

The purifying power of euch distillation in a malari- 
ous atmosphere may be reudily understood. ‘The 
leaves also evercte large quantities of au aromatic oil, 
which, combined with air and moisture, produce perox- 
ide of hydrogen, which is one of the most potent disin- 
fectants familiar to science. 


———+e,—_—— 


CRUEL. 

Hamlet classes “the insolence of office” among those 
“glings and arrows of outrageous fortune” which tempt 
aman to suicide. A modern Hamlet would add thereto 
the fntrusivencss and pertinacity of office-scekers. A 
painful illustration of this is given Ly a gentleman who 
ealled on Gen. Jackson, during his last illness. 

The old hero was slowly dying. One lung was con- 
sumed and the other wasdiscuscd. A cough tormented 
him day and night. Few and short were the moments 
when ho was free from pain. 

Hero-worshippers and oftice-seckers pestered bim 
with their calls. Lis influence was still powerful, and 
Mr. Polk, the then President, was an old friend aud 
follower. Therefore those who suught office came to 
the dying man to secure his signature to their petitions. 

‘The gentleman referred to says he found throngs of 
people waiting to sce the dying general, After tarry- 
ing an hour, he and a stranger were usked into the sick 
room, where, lying upon a sofa, was the hero of New 
Orleans. A negro boy stood near, brushing away the 
flics. 

‘The stranger presented a letter to the feeble man, 
whose ghastly appearance intimated that he might die 
at any moment. It was from Gen. Armstrong, an old 
army and political friend of Jackson's, and commended 
the bearer to President Polk for some oflice. He had 
come to yet Andrew Jackson's signature, before he car- 
ried it to Washington. 

“No, no, nol” said the old general, sternly. “I can 
do no such thing; they'll say I’m dictating to the Pres. 
ident. 

“Pm dying,” be continued, sadly and feebly, ‘ns 
fast as I can, and they all know it, but they will keep 
swarming upon me in crowds, seeking for offlee—in- 
triguing for office—iutriguing for office. 

It was a painful illustration of that thirst for office 
which makes the seeker indifferent: to time, place, and 
propriety. 
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OUR EXTRA LEAVES. 

There are two days in the year—Thankegiving and 
Christmas—when all the leaves are needed in the din- 
ing-room table. Imitating this holiday hospitality in 
spirit, though not in form, the Companion greets 
Christmas, as it honored Thanksgiving; our extra 





leaves,—sixtcen pages in place of the usual cight,—are| 1 


our Christmas table. 

‘We would not depart from the good taste which im- 
poses upon the host reticence sto the variety and qual- 
ity of the dishes he sets before his guests—a silence 
which is no mean compliment to their discrimination. 
But surely, we shall be pardoned if we say we have 


spread the best our larder affords. 


The “extension” is the Companion's Christmas sal- 
utation to c:xch oue of the two hundred thousand sub- 
scribera who during 1881 have welcomed its weekly 
visits. It expresses the gratitude of publishers, editors 
and writers, fur the gracious words and generous appre- 
elation which have saluted their efforts to instruct, 
stimulate and improve the family life. In this Christ- 
mas season—commemorative of the Christ-child, who 





~ Dlessed childhood and hallowed the family—the Com. 


panion recalls that its alm is not merely to be read, 
butto be also marked, learned and inwardly digested. 
“‘And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless us, every 
one.” : 
=. 
“YOU PAY ME!” 

The Chinese have been called the Yankees of the 
East. They learn rapidly Yankee methods of doing 
business, and use such as promise them any advantages. 
‘When Chinese merchants ftiratarrived In San Francisco, 
they made their purchases for cash. Learning, how- 
ever, that cash salcs meant, according to San Francisco 
usage, payment on the day a ateamer sailed, which was 
semi-monthly, they availed themselves of this credit. 
Subscquently they bought on sixty days’s time. 

But while they were willing to so far adopt an Amer- 
fean custem as to buy on credit, they declined to sell on 
time. They wero so cautious as to regard as safe only 
such trangactions as resembled a jug—the handle on one 
side and that side turned towards them. An anecdote, 
told in the “Recollections of an Old Pioneer,” illustrates 
this excessive caution. 

_A San Francisco merchant thought he would buy up 
all the rice in the city. Going to a Chinese rice-house, 
he said to the merchant,— 

“Suppose I should wish to purchase two thousand 
bags of rice, could you supply me with that number?” 

“Yes, me sell you that number.” 

“Could you sell me four thousand?” 

“Yes, me sell you four thousand.” 

“If L should conclude to take six thousand, could you 
supply that number?” 

“Yes, me sell you six thousand.” 

“Would you give me any time?” 

“Me know you one very rich Melican merchant. Mo 
give you time. You pay me one-half when the rice is 
weighed, and the other half when it is on the dray.” 

+9 
“WHIPPED AND CLEARED.” 

In the early days of Missourl, a mau was tricd aud 
convicted for stealing a horse. The court sentenced 
him to receive thirty-nine lashes on his bare back. An 
acquaintance, meeting him shortly after he bad been 
punished and discharged, asked how he came out. 

““First-ratc,” was the prompt reply. “Whipped and 
cleared.” 

A thief in a Californian miner's camp had once a simi- 
lar experience. In tho carly days of mining, every one 
‘was too well-off to steal, and the miners kept their 
sacks of gold-dust in their tents. But as gold became 
more diffloult to find, lazy fellows thought it easier to 
steal than to dig. 

One day, a well-dressed fellow stole some gold from 
a miner, nnd, mounted on a swift horse, fled from the 
camp. He was followed, arrested, tried before a mag- 








THE YOU! 


{strate appointed by the miners, and promptly convicted. 
‘The grim humor of a mining cowmunity shone in the 
sentence. “Tho court thinks,” said the mayistrate, 
“that you should restore the gold to its owner." 

‘The thicf, thinking that he was about to be let off 
easily, utonce hauded it over. ‘Then the conrt pleas- 
antly suggested that it would be right for the thief to 
pay the costs of the trial. 

He made no objection to this judgment and promptly 
handed out two ounces (thirty-two dollars) of gold- 
dust, the amount of the costs, 

“Now,” said the magistrate, with the utmost bland- 
ness, “there is another part of the sentence of this 
court which has not yet been mentioned; and that is, 
that you reccive thirty-nine lasbes on your bare back, 
well laid on.” The thicf was ‘whipped and cleared.” 
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Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free froin the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 


aE ghee 
“TAKE THE BELT.” 

“He saved others, himself he cannot save!" erled the 
mockers, as (hey gazed upon the crucitied One. Little 
did they understand the great moral fact conveyed in 
their mocking words, or they would not have hurled it 
ag 4 sneer at oue dying in agony. Self-sacrifice in some 
form seems, in the moral government which rules the 
universe, indispensable, if one would do good to others. 
An illustration of this law appeared when the Cyprian 
was wrecked on the coast of Wales a few weeks ago. 
Two hundred people, as they stood on the shore, pow- 
crless to relieve, saw an act of rare heroism : 


‘The captain, John A. Strachan, of Liverpool, had 
told those on board that every one must look to him- 
self. Most of the erew had dropped overboard, and 
Capt. Strachan also prepared to leap into the water. 
He tied a life-belt ubout his waist and mounted the A 

Atthat moment he noticed the pale face of a boy 
peering from below decks. The lad a stowaway. 
‘A few hours ago he was a sneak, an unworthy thing, a 
miserable pilferer of privileges; but now the skipper 
only remembered he wax a human being, to be saved if 
possible, at any rate not to be left behind. 

Withouta word Capt. Strachan unbuckled the life- 
belt from his waist and lashed it ship-shape upon the 
little stowaway, bidding him s: himself, 

“T can swim,” said the ei ake the belt.” 

Over the side went the stowaway, lifted upon the 
surf like acork. Over the side went theca 
ing, like the brave fellow that he was, to bis strength, 
enfeebled with long watching and anxict 

But swimming is Impossible in such a sea. The 
boatswain, struggling for hia own life, caught at the 
captain, who was still making headway, and both went 
down, never to be secn in; while the little stowa- 
with the good captain’s Iife-belt about his waist, 
flung upon the Welsh coast, battered about, but 
ve to tell the story of his strange fate and his kind 
friend’s beroism. 
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WHITTIER AND HIS POETIC WAGON. 





































































Eminent men have queer honors conferred upon them 
sometines. The poet Whittier wittily tried to make 
one such distinction look appropriate, in a letter ac. 
knowledging the receipt of a certificate of membenhip 
of the Carriage Builders’ Association of the United 
States: 





y immediate neighbors and frie 
re carriaye-builders, aud I feel a natural inter- 
est in this important branch of industr: am proud 
of their well-earned success, but I have a little doubt as 
to my deserving the honors conferred upon me. 

“Tam not a builder in the sense of Milton's phrase 
of one who should ‘build lofty rhyme.” My vehicles 
have been of an humbler sort—merely the farm-wagon 
and buek-boards of verse, and are not li y to run as 
long as Dr, Holmes’ ‘One Horse 5) construction 
of which entitles him to the first place in-your Associa- 
tion, 

“] should not dare warrant any of my work for a 
long drive. Nevertheless, permit me, through thee, to 
thank the Association for a tuken of generous appre- 
ciation which I sball highly prize.”” 


In Mr. Whittier’s allusion to the vehicles of verse, his 
discrimination between the chariot pomp of the epic 
poets, and the Nyhter “turn-outs” of less ambitious 
singers, is na fine as it ia modest. 


dx.’” he 
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ALLIGATOR SOUP. 

‘The late Frauk Buckland was not only an eminent 
scientist, but a bold experimenter in devising new dish- 
es for the table. He had a hobby of enlarging the num- 
ber of edibles. Some of his experiments were success- 
ful and some were not, though even these gave new il- 
lustrations of the power of the imagination : 


On one occasion, he was entertaining a party at din- 
ner, and mindful that av unlooked-for pleasure is thrice 
welcome, did not advise his guests that they were about 
to cnlarge their gastronomic experiences, but when the 
soup had been disposed of, the naturalist asked a fa- 
mous gourmet sitting ncar him how he liked it. 

even well, indeed,” was the answer. ‘Turtle, is it 
not? Tonly aek because I did not find any green fat.” 

Buckland shook his head. 

“T fancied It had a sumewhat musky taste—peculiar, 
but not at all unpleasant,” remarked his neighbor. 

“*All alligators have,” replied the host, “the cayman 
especially—the fullow I dissected this morning, and 
which you have just been dixcussing.” 

Half-a-dozen of the suddenly enlightened diners 
started to their fect, two or three slunk from the room, 
and the rest of the meal was enjoyed by only a portion 
of the original company. 

“See what imagination 18,” sald Buckland. ‘Had I 
told them it was turtle, or terrapin, or bird’a-nest soup, 
or the gluten of a fish from the maw of a sea-bird, they 
would have pronounced it excellent, and their digestion 
would have been none the worse. I tell them it is alli- 
gator soup, and their gorges rise atas good adish as 
ever a man need have.”—London Caterer. 


= 


KEENLY DONE. 

Among the curiosities of the New York post-office is 
the clerk whose business it is to decipher illegible or 
unintelligible addresses. He has had twenty-five years 
of experience in the business, and one of his achieve- 
ments is told as follows: 


Some time ago a forelen ietter came directed to 
“Patrick Mahoney, First House in America.” The let- 
ter was from Ireland and after the usual inquiries the 
clerk earned the time that the vessol bearing the letter 
arrived. 

As an experiment, he placed it in the hands of a car- 
rier, who was instructed to dcliver it at the end of — 
Pier. The house was a sailors’ hoarding-house, and, 
strange as it may seam, Patrick Mahoney was found. 
‘When tbe letter was opened the only contents were 
found to be a draft for $400. 
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“Phe most successful Juvenile of the season.”"—Com. 


TUTTI FRUTTI; 


A Book ot Child Songs. 


by Laura Let Designed and Mus- 
yan and W. trated by ALFRED 











PETEKs. Bre and D, 
CLINTON PETERS. 
“The lustrations are highly imagin- 


and done with ur- 
feeling. The verses 
odious voices to in- 


ative and spirited, 
Ustie power and 
are bright and mel- 
terpret the design.” —The Independent. 


Srice, $1.50. 


THREE CASH PRIZES, 


Aggregating $400.00. 
Will be awarded in March, 1882, for the THREE 
BEST COLORINGS of one or more Pictures in 
this elegant book. Competition strictly limited to ama- 
teurs, not over twenty years of age. For further par- 
tieulars address the publisher, The following eminent 
artists have kindly consented to act as the Jury of award: 
‘Louts C. TIF Ys. 
JOUN LAFan 
E.utu VEDDER, 
Copies of the book can be ordered through any book- 
seller, or will be mailed, post-pald, and carefully packed, 
to any address on receipt of the price. 


GEO. W. HARLAN, Pub,, 19 Park Pl., N.Y. 
NEW COLORED PICTURE BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


€ @\HILDREN BUSY, 
HILDREN GLAD, 











HILDREN NAUGHTY, 
HILDREN SAD.” 


An Illustrated Book of Child Life, beautifully printed 
iu Colors. Small4to, Bound tu Fancy Boards, with Il- 
luminated Design, Cloth back. 

PRICE $1.50. 


Few Books of Illustrations, so quaint, and yet so natur- 
al, have ever been published, and {t can hardly fall tobe 
THE MOST POPULAR JUVENILE OF THE SEASON. 


PUSS _IN_ BOOTS, 


With original Ilustrations by E. K. Johnson, printed in 
Colors. With Vignettes by W.Gunston. 16mo, Fancy 
Boards, with Hluminated Covers. Price 75 cents. 


LITTLE RIDING HOOD, 


With Original Mlustrations by M. E. Edwards, printed 
in Colors. With Vignettes by W. Gunston, 16 mo. 
Fancy Boards, with Illuminated Covers. Price 75 cts. 


+s For Sale at all the princfpal Book Stores, or sent 
post free on receipt of price by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, 
TB Send for new Catalogue, NEW YORK. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE?S 








BOOK! 


FOR BOYS 


Bees AND GIRLS. 





" Or, The Story of the 
A 0068 MISSION 3 Old Avery House. 
Beautifully Iustrated. Also, New and Enlarged edi- 
tlons of those famous buoks, 


LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW: A Story for 
Girla, to which has been added THE MINIS- 
TER'S WATERMELONS A Story for Boys; 
also QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE: Stories of 
Pets and Animals. Uniform bindings, $1.25 each. 

A charming set of charming books, 


onging to Mrs, Stowe's 
tertaining the young Is 
productions in this line 











FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


‘ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


which are sure to please the little ones. 
RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


With nearly one hundred and fifty fllustrations. Quarto, 
Muminated covers, $1.73; fancy cloth 





covers, $2.25. 


Attractive, reliable, entertaining, and full of instruction 
for young people, by an experienced traveller. A valuable 
book for the family library. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Quarto. Illuminated cover, illustrated, $1.50. 
Full of bright, charming stories and pictures, in an 
elegant cover of unique design, and will be a favorite 
book for holiday gifts. 





The above are healthful in their tendency, bright and 
attractive in their quality, finely illustrated, printed on 
[fine calendered paper, and bound in beautiful chromo. 
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| AN EXQUISITE GIFT BOOK, 


“HOME BALLADS. 

By Baraxp Tayion. Five beautiful domestic ballads 
charmingly illustrated, forming an admirable Hulid 
Birthday, or Wedding Gift. Cloth, full gilt, $5; Murecco 
or tree calf, $Y. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUTON HOUSE. 

A Book for Children. Illustrated. By C. Auton, 
$1.25. A book which both parents and children will 
find very entertaining. It describes interesting events 
and scenes in tho history of a large and lively family in 
a Now England city,and there are many humorous 
illustrations. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Vol. 1. Washington Irving. 


By Cuantes Dupiey Wanven, author of My Summer in 
® Garden,” ‘In the Levant,” etc. With a fine Steel 
Portrait. $1.25. 

This book 1s not only a most_auspiclons beginning of 
the series of “American Men of Letters." but a nuble und 
most delightful work, complete in {t5¢ a 
it relates the stury of Irving's successful and bea’ 
life with admirable fitness; as literary history, it indl- 
cates with rare diseriunation the reafvalue and charm 
ot Irving’s works, and thelr honorable place in Amt ican 
Mterature. Of the manner In which the book fg written, 
it 4s sufficient to say that Mr, Warner wrote it. 

N. B. Mr. Warner is editor of the seri 


COUNTRY BY-WAYS. 

By Sana Onn Jewerr, author of “ Deephaven,” “ Old 
Friendsand New,” ‘Play Days.” 18mo. Gilt top. $1.25. 
“ Miss Jewett Is inimitable In her deseriptions of coun- 
y scenery, and in her sketches of places and people; 

and ‘her quaint descriptions of the country folk who are 

her friends are altogether delighttul."— Worcester Spy. 

“The length of each story is admirably suited to read 
ing at one sitting, and we Would name ‘this book as one 
of the first for reading alond winter evenings, as so many 
families do.”"—V, ¥. Schvol Journal, 

gygist the thing for a holiday preseut.”— Springfield 

ne 


LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


WHITTIER BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


‘These Birthday Books are of the first order of excel- 
lence, in their literary, artistic, and mechanical features. 
The most striking passages in tho works of Loxore.iow, 
Exenson, and WaiTTiER, are arranged on the left-hand 

































pages. 

‘Two days are assigned to each page, and on the right- 
hand pages, under the same two days are given, in many 
instances, the names of distinguished persons born and the 
record of memorable events occurring on thut day, 
especially persons and events mentioned in the paragrapbs 
on the opposite page. A blank space is left under cacl 
date for the autographs of friends born on that da} 
tho book is a beautiful giftandan autograph album. ‘Each 
of the books has a fine portrait of theauthor and 12 choice 
illustrations. The cloth bindings are beautiful, aud the 
calf, seal, and morocco bindings are elegant enough to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. 

Price of the Birthday Books in cloth, $1.00 each; in 
flexible calf, morocco, or sealskin, $8.50. 

%4* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
A Delightful Holiday Book for Boys and Girls. 
THE GOLDEN 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings in the Legendary Lore of 
ALL NATIONS. 
Cloth. Elaborate Gilt Cover. Numerous Iustrations 
ofthe highest artistic order, 340 pages. 


Price, $2.50. 











Can be ordered through booksellers, or will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 

This 1s one of the handsomest books of the season, 
and one of the most attractive for young people. In Its 
preparation, the wide domain of folk-lore of all nations 
has been explored, and those beautiful creations that 

delighted and instructed successive generations 


pee nt ted and edited with refined literary taste 
and the greatest care, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


THE GLAD YEAR ROUND. 


For Boys and Girls, Miss A. G. Plympton’s new holl- 
day book, 15 a large oetavo, with illuminated covers and 
broad pages, whercon appear every variety of quaint 
and amusing groups, richly colored, and accompanled by 
droll and original rhymes. The New York World justly 
remarks that it “ls worthy to compete with the work of 
such English de- signers as Walter 
Crane and Kate Greenaway 3” and 
In another respect it 18 even more 
noteworthy, since Its Instrationsare 
allof American life —the country sing- 
ing-school, the children bathing in 
the surf, wide-eyed negroes waiting 
because “de cireus am a-comin'’,” the 
puzzled groups of %y school children, 
the flock of little “ones following 
Miss Sally, and a seore of others, 
The antique cos- tumes and conven- 
tional landscapes shown fn these de- 
signs are full of re freshing interest; 
and the sprays of flowers—d aisles, 
clover-tops, mari+ golds, pussy-wil- 
lows—all in thelr ~ natural colors, 
thrown carelessly across the pages here and there, aptly. 
illuminate the droll rhymes. The amount of pleasure 
which the children of America will derive from this 
quaint gem of the holfdays is almost incalculable, and 
will last for many a month. Price, 82.50. 

CHOICE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.-Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s Stories of the Sainte ($2), with Ielio- 
type pictures, “Far sweet echocs of a noble past,” says 


































lithograph covers. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, per 
mail, on receipt of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Ready for Agents Dec. 1. 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Travel, Adventure, Science, Sport, etc. Over 
1d Eretviage end Colored Plates, Bié Octave panes. 
Magnificent binding in full gilt. Fascinates old and 
young at sicht. Only $3.00. Canvassing Book $1.00. 
FAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington St., Boston. 





—JAS. NH EARLE ee 

by Lynde Palmer.author of 
JEANNET TS {Onn Stories, -instpnnllshedy 
CISTERNS. ($1.25. H. B: Nis1s 4 Co., Troy, N. ¥. | 





the Boston Traveller, Lucretia P. Hale's The 
Peterkin Papers ($1), illustrated. “Amazing and 
amusing adventures,” says Zion's Herald. Mary Howitt's 
Mabel on Mid-Summer Day ($1.50), with 12 sil- 
houettes. Andrews’ American Queen calls Mabel, “A 
lovely and dainty gallery of pictures.” 

HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS.—These beauti- 
fully executed reproductions of costly engravings, print- 
ed on beveled plate paper (19x24 Inches each), are now 
very generally in use for the adornment of Mbrary 
and parlor walls, There are upwards of 400 subjcctay 
including the masterpieces of ancient and modern art. 
The price 1s fifty cents each. 

Our books are for sale by booksellers; or will ba sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, Catalogues and Descriptive 
Catalogues of our Hebiotype Engravings, sant free. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., BOSTON, 
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For the Companion, 
THE MODERN SANTA CLAUS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


eer draws, 





e hedged fa 
By thei ompand the frosted ehin? 
Stor: ings ae uty 


ehle now and with chimney-soots 
And his packs that hold 

Treasures untold 

For young and old! 

Where does he live and what does he do? 
Or where fs the fortune-teller who 

Can tell us if these things are true? 








Come here, Con 
Tam the fort 
Will tell vou df the 
Turn down the 





isten, Prue! 

re who 

e things are true. 

3 to the feeblest spark, 
nds, sit close—and hark! 
ju the dark! 

tlooming, 

°s that glooming, 

What's that booming, 

‘There in the dark? 


Something wonderful, something white, 
Fills the nizht 
Withastranve dim light! 

Is ft the world of Aretic snow, 



















he crawls 
es white walls, 
whelps in the brine below! 









bergs fo 
and floe! 





Uneonu 
Whose palace 
Mountain size, . 

Peak over peak aud stalr over stair, 

In the twillzht air! 

Is this the country of Santa Claus, 

Where life never blooms and the frost never thaws? 














tare the mingling sounds I he: 
Isharp click of the heofof ad 
ck oC a Whip, and over the edge 





sledges 
ips whistling tackle; 
rova's fitful crackle, 
As it flashes and files up the sky, with the sound, 
‘Taw dreary sound, 
Of waves dashed round 
An iceberg azround; 
And the roar 
Evermore, 
Of grinding floes on a polar shore! 








Do my eyes and ears deceive mo? 

Something L hear and see, believe m 

Something Woudertul, something white, 

Fills the world with wsoft bright light! 
sitice and snow? 

ildren, not 


























Nor i s topple nor glaciers flow. 
But peaks of pallid paper ri 

A stairway leadit 

Ledzes of'sno 

Terrace on 


Multitndinous click 














Of ty pes falling thick 
I printer's sticks 
No northern 


But thee and crackling 4 
By the folder and binder plying their tr 
And the sound that secined-the sea, Lg 
The thunder of hundreds of printing-presses! 








Not the tecberg’s crashing 
‘That tills the alr, 
Nor the gmishing 
‘And splashing 
Of walrus and bear; 
Nor flocs that grind on'a polar shores 
But these are the monsters that clank and roart 








°Tis steam, my children, steam, that draws 
The sled of old man Santa Claus! 
Here is the rogion Whose ribs of snow, 
Whose tl mountains melt and flow 
Ina thousand rivers, a million brooks, 
Papers and wagazines and books: 
The realm of his choicest gifts that fll 
Boxes and mail- bags, what you willl 
Covers that hold 
Words brighter than gold, 
I es that enfold 
Thouzhts more precious than gems of gold! 
Picture and story, rhy e 
Allover the world his treasure goes, 
By the modern modes; 
Ail sorts of loada, 
I kinds of roads, 
Tmen’s abodes, 
They are buniled and bound and borne away 
To giadden all hearts on Christuas Day. 





















Believe me, Conrad? he: 





















Your marvellous tales a 
But this is the reali, or 
Here is the 

No reludeer team, 





But iron and steam 
Where the modern Santa Claus reigns supreme! 





For the Companion. 


“IF YOU DIE FIRST.” 

The words of a good and great man are noted, 
and not infrequently studied, while he is alive. 
But how much more meaning we find in them af- 
ter he is dead, especially if the words were ut- 
tered of another who deserved them sooner, but 
not better, than himself. We remember how often 
Mr. Gartield’s tribute, or. the floor of Congress, to 
President Lincoln was quoted and applied as his 
own eulogy, during those sad September days— 
and how apt it was in every line. 

Years after the pronouncing of that fine memo- 
rial, when the death of another noble man, Con- 
gressman O. S. Ferry, made mourning under the 
dome of the Capitol, Mr. Garfield was again one 
of the speakers called upon to voice the sentiment 
of the nation. His speech is remembered by those 
who heard it, as a specimen of elegiac eloquence 
almost peerless in pathos and beauty. Its final 
passage—as reported in the Congressional Record 
—was as follows: 

“Before closing, let me refer to the crowning 
glory of his life. Mr. Ferry had a strong relig- 
ious element in hie character. This was with him 
a great controlling force and not a sentiment. No 
cloud obscured the effulgence of his hope, or 
dimmed his vision. Clear and high, his intellect 
and his faith rose above all storms and darkness, 
and sustained him in sweet companionship amid 











the unrevealed mysteries of pain. As his end 


THE YOUTH’S 


drew near he came back to his home, after a bricf 
absence. There, under his own roof, with the an- 


| gels of his houschold about him, he passed to his 


rest. Thinking of trials past, and knowing, as we 
do, how well he had wrought for the future, trust- 
ing in the merits of the dear Lord, he could repeat 


ithe sweet lines of Bonar: 


‘Beyond the parting and the meeting 

T still he soo! 
Beyond the farew nd the greeting, 
Beyond this pulse’s fever-beating, 

T shall be 8008 
rest and home; 

Sweet hope! . 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Aye, the sweeter word of inspiration—in the vol- 
ume of the Book it is written, ‘Lo! I come quick- 
ly. Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” 

Mr. Garficld recited the poem with a solemn 
tenderness and glow of fecling that touched every 
heart, and drew tears from many eyes. His cli- 
max, from “the volnme of the Book” was a tri- 
umph of sympathetic power, and the orator 
secmed transfigured into an anointed priest. 

Meeting him in the rotunda soon after, a gentle- 
man (now connected with the Providence Press) 
said to him, with emotion, “General, if I die in 
Washington, I don’t want any other funcral ser- 
vice but fur you to read a hymn over me. Will 
you do it?" 

“Yes,” said the general, “I will—if you die 
first.” There was no trifling in either the ques- 
tion or the answer, and the questioner survives to 
remember sadly the condition set to that friendly 
promise. President Gartield had a cheerful, but 
serious, soul. He was familiar with sacred things, 
and could present and treat them with a thought- 
ful force and fitness never surpassed. He “died 
first,” verifying his own words,— 


“Beyond the parting and the meeting 
T shall be soon.” 


=o 
OLD CHRISTMAS FARE. 


True to their Saxon origin, our English ances- 
tors saw in every holiday an occasion for feasting. 





















Plenty to cat and drink was their idea of a festi-' 


val, no matter how sacred might be its associa- 
tions. The fast-days of the English were few; 
their feast-days were many. The best day of all, 
and the jolliest, was Christmas. They then not 
only lined their stomachs with good capon, as did 
Shakespeare's justice, but stuffed themselves with 
all sorts of rich, nourishing food and strangely 
compounded puddings and pies. ‘The weck be- 





fore Christmas was oceupied in filling the larder j 


with capons, hens, turkeys, geese, ducks, venison, 
beef, mutton, pork-pies, mince-pies, puddings, 
nuts, plums, sugar and honey. The wine-cask 
and the ale and the cider barrels were put on top, 
and beverages were mixed that would puzzle a 
modern bar-tender. An Italian proverh; existing 
three hundred years ago, says, “He has more 
business than English ovens at Christmas.” 


Noblemen and squires kept open house. All 
comers were welcomed, and lord and subject were 
that day put on a level by the grace of hospitality. 
Even titled ladies were so sprinkled by the day's 
spirit that all the starch was taken out of their 
manners, though their ruffles might be as stiff as 
ever. 

‘The first of the Christmas dishes served up at 
the manor-house dinner was the boar’s head. On 
adish of gold or silver, it was borne into the ban- 
Guering atl, amid the flourish of trumpets and 
the songs of knights and ladies, who followed in 
ion. Spread around it were rose- 














Stately proce: 


jmary and bays. An apple or an orange graced 


its mouth, and mustard was its sauce. 

The fancy cooks of Boston and New York flat- 
ter themselves that they are artistic and original 
when they put roasted ducks and grouscon the ta- 
ble arrayed in their natural feathers. But three 
hundred years ago, Christmas dinners in England 
were ornamented with a roasted peacock, resplend- 
ent in his feathers, variegated tall and gilded beak. 
Sometimes a piece of cotton, saturated with spirits, 


was put in its beak and lighted before the carver | 


began his work on this “food for lovers and meat 
for lords.” 

The celebrated plum-pudding—the pride of an 
Engiish Christmas—illustrates the theory of evo- 
lution. At first, it was a plum-porridge made 
from mutton boiled in broth, thickened with brown 
bread, in which half-bvoiled raisins, currants, 
prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were mixed. The 
whole was thoroughly boiled and served with the 
meats. From that mess came forth that glory of 
the table, an English plum-pudding. 

The well-known mince-pie, whose interference 
with the digestive organs has given it the name of 
the ‘devil's pic,” is an ancient and popular Christ- 
mas dish. Mince-pies were formerly made of 
neat’s tongues, chicken, cgg, sugar, currants, 
Jemon and orange pecl, with various spices. The 
crust was oblong, in the form of a coffin in imita- 
tion of the manger where the Holy Child was laid. 
The ingredients were supposed to refer to the offer- 
ings of the wise men. 

Neither the Puritans nor the Quakers would eat 
mince-pies, on account of their association with 
the observance of Christmas. 

————_+o—__ 
SEXTON AND BOYS. 

Not long since there died at Willimantic, Conn., an 
aged sexton, who may be called the last of the tithing- 
men. His name was James Martin. “Sturdy little 
James Martin,” he was called. He would have de- 
lighted the hearts of the Puritans, who put into the 
hands of the tithing-man a knobbed stick wherewith to 
rap boys into respect for the meeting-house. During 
service, Jimmy’s mission was to sit where he could 
glare at the boys in the gallery. “Rap, rap, rap,” 
pounded his knuckles at the first sign of disorder, and 
woe be to the youngster who heeded not the sound. 
After Sunday -aschool concerts had been introduced 
Jimmy’s trials were duplicated. The New Haven 
Register describes how lustily the old'man breasted 
them: 

Some of the boys were obstinate and would not sit in 


the front seats reserved for them, much to the annoy. 
ance of the pastor. For several Sunday evenings about 





















COMPANION. 


half-n-dozen of the boyr who had just sprouted into 
long conte insisted on walking the whole length of the 
aisle (people went in facing the audience), and occupy- 
ing the back seats, 

‘There they were not only safe from the acrutiny of 
the superintendent and minister, but at as remote a 
point as possible from Mr. Martin, whom they regarded 
as their arch enemy. 

The sexton laid his plans to put a stop to this. So 
one evening he boarded up the three back pews as a 
gentle hint that ‘no young men need apply.” 

It made no difference, however. One of the boys, 
now a prominent merchant in Willimantic, dared to 
climb the obstruction and scat himself in the forbidden 

ewe. 

Mr. Martin allowed him to sit there—until after the 
services had well begun. Then in the moat public 
manner possible he walked down the aisle, tocing out 
well, a8 was his custom when excited 

Beckoning his finger to the fair youth, he escorted 
him the whole length of the church to the front pew 
where the little bits of fellows were sitting, and swing- 
ing open the door, seated him right under the minister's 
nose. 

Perhaps there waan't a smile in the congregation just 
then, and the writer always imagined that the pastor's 
eyes twinkled behind his gold-bowed glasses juat a bit. 














- +r 
For the Companion. 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


To-nicht, as on all Christmas eves, 
Lthink'the moon jn Palestine 
Silvers the ereyly-drooping leaves 
‘That on the Mount of Olives shine, 
And white as snows lie in the light 
On some remote and sacred height, 
The great blown-open flowers must be 
In the Garden of Gethsemane. 
And wide across the wilderness— 
len by such weary fect— 
y the skie: 
With thizling d 
What strange, re 
Through the ced: 
And how, inch 
The dews of II 
Surely to-night. some aizn shall rest 
About the Holy Land, to tell 
Of the presence that once niade It blesth 
Surely the quivering cast shall swell, 
Shall break in one great star, and throw 
Such glory on th cas though 
The Lord'still walked upon the sea 
By the dark shore of Galilee! 
Oh, to be there this Christmas time, 
And see the I 1s above one wheel, 
As when they opened in that prime 
And let great spirits forth! ‘To feel 
With eazer, trembling heart, perchance, 
Some mizhty memory advance 
With trailing garments, while the soul 
Touches the hew, and is made whole! 
HARKIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


SHREWD. 

A party of gold prospectors, while exploring a part 
of the Transvaal Republic, South Africa, had a forci- 
bie illustration of the shrewdness of the Kaflir “medi- 
cine men.” The party were encamped near a Kaflir 
kraal with whose inhabitanta they traded for coin. 
Shortly after the Kutlirs had departed, one of the pro- 
spectors, a Yankee, discovered that hia belt and bowie- 
knife had disappeured. Knowing that it had been stolen, 
complaint was made to the old Kaflir chief. The old 
man was indignant, and immediately ordered all his 
people, some cighty in number, to assemble in front of 
his hut. In a short, vigorous speech, he told them that 
it was bad to steal from the white men, and bade the 
thief come forth and surrender bia booty. No one 
stirred, though the chicf three times cried, “The white 
man has been robbed, O my children! Let the robber 
stand forth!” 


Seeing that this proclamation was in vain, one of the 

arty, knowing the skill of the Kaflir medicine-men, 
Roa up two large blue beads, much valued by the sav. 
ages, and said,— 

“1 will give these to the man who restores the knife 
and belt.” 

Up came the medicine-man, wrapped closely in a 
blanket, and quietly. said,— 

“T will tind’the thief.” 

Going to some brushwood, he cut a number of sticks 
of equal length. Giving a stick to every one of the 
male Kaffira, he told ¢: one to hide his stick beneath 
his blanketand sleep with it there. “In the morning,” 
he said, “the stick held by the thief would be found to 
have grown three fingers longer than any of the others.” 

Then, as he stalked off to his hut, he bade the white 
man be of good cher, as the knife would be returned 
early next morning. 

At daylight the next morning, the chicf and the med- 
icine-man summoned the Kabir men to produce their 
sticks. One by one the twigs were gathered in by the 
“doctor,” about whose body hung skins of fishes, beasts 
and birds, while his keen eye scanned each. 

When he had collected all the sticks, he handed one 
to the chief aud pointed out the man who had given it 
to him as the thief. 

It was three fingers shorter than the others. The 
doctor had calculated upon the superstition of the thief 
and that he, dreading lest his stick would be longer than 
the rest, had cut it off three fingers during the night. 

The chief called upon the man to produce the belt 
and knife. He did 80, but seemingly was unmoved by 
the epithets which the chief heaped upon him. Doubi- 
less, he thought, as more civilized rogues think, that 
the crime was not in steuling, but in being found out. 


———_+—____ 


FRENCH DISRESPECT FOR WOMEN. 

The corner-stone of the American social system is 
respect for womanhood. Paris boasts itself as the most 
elegunt and refined city in the world. Yet this respect 
for woman, 60 coramon in American frontier towns as 
not to excite remark, ia unknown in civilized Paris. 
Lucy Hooper asserts this in the Cincinnatl Enquirer 
and proves it by these facts : 


The French society man, in fact, is the mort polished 
and courteous of human beings in a drawing-room, 
among his own friends and acquaintances. 

He would perish rather than appear ina frock-coat 
when he ougtit to wear a dress-coat, or venture bare- 
handed into the presence of a lady. 

He would consider himeclf as wholly lost to good- 
breeding did he fail to lift hie hat when passing a femi- 
nine stranger in a hall or on a staircase. 

His bow is a model of well-studicd salutation, the 
heels well brought together and the body inclined at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

He 1s punctilious in the matter of calls and of carda, 
of birthday bouquets and New-Year's bonbons. 

But toward the unknown female on the Boulevards, 
or in a public conveyance, his behavior is simply atro- 
cious. 

1 have seen a well-dreared Frenchman deliberately 
push a lady off one of the narrow sidewalks that 
abound in the older parts of Paris to make room for 
bimeelf. 

I have heard another stylish-looking individual, with 
ared ribbon in his button-hole, peremptorily order an 
American lady at the opera who chanced to sit beside 
ihim to stop fanning, ne her fan annoyed him. 

As to what any pretty, styiiah American girl fe often 
called upon to endure in the streets of Paris, even when 
chaperoned by a parent or an elderly attendant, in the 
way of being followed and stared at and spoken to, is 
almost beyond the belicf of an ‘untravelled American 
reader. 
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I know of one instance wherein an American gentle 
man, who was ardently desirous of taking up his real. 
dence in Paris, was forced to relinquish hie intention 
on account of the persecution to which his daughter, 
who chanced to be a remarkably beautiful, though e: 
tremely modest and well-behaved young lady, was sub. 
jected Whenever she went out, even under the guardian 
ship of an elderly chaperone. 

And it is never the Parisinn workingman, and sel- 
dom the Parisian rough, that is guilty of these deeds; 
ita always the elegant, well-dressed society man, the 
club man, the boulevard lounger, or the haunter of the 


cafés, 
———+or—____. 
ATTACKED BY BRIGANDS. 


A band of Mexican brigands undertook to rob a 
stage-coach, but instead of finding a coach full of 
frightened passengers, who submitted to robbery, as is 
unual in Mexico, they caught two Tartars. The story 
ia told by the Texas Sentry, as followe: 


Among the half-dozen passengers who occupied the 
etage-coach that left the Mexican town of Guanajuato, 
bound south, at three o'clock on the morning of the J6th 
ult., were two young Americans, Frank Senter and 
George Green. 

The air was cold, but the men from the States sat on 
the ie of the coach, having beside them two Winches. 
ter rifles and a quantity of ammunition. 

This precautionary measure proved a wise one, for 
gant at daybreak a harum-searum: trample of horses was 

heard along the roadside, two musket balla whizzed 
one after the other over their heads, and the demand to 
surrender came in hoarse, emphatic tonca. 

The driver, ax though paralyzed, stopped the mules 
instantly. Some twenty band were seen in the dim 
light—much more clearly than were Sir Jack's men in 
buckram—and every highwayman had his gun unsluog. 

But no sooner had Senter and Green lifted their riftea 
than two of the robbers fell, at which uncxpected re- 
sistance the whole sroen retreated Ina hurry. The 
plucky lads pulled off their coats and got ready fora 
second attack, which came in a moment, the Mexicans 
charging with a yell like that of the Comanches, and 
Just as blood-curdling. 

A wilder sight has rarely been seen. No less than 
six of these charges were made, the quict intervals be- 
ing of a few acconds’ duration only. 

Green was shot in the shoulder, but kept his post, 
and a flesh wound made Senter that muoh the more 
Positive in his resistance. Both bent over on the top 
of the coach, their heads close together, and their 
breath thick and fast. 

When the robbers at last withdrew they left five of 
their number lying on the ground, and the bodies of 
four horses blocked the way. After the right Senter 
took a survey of the inside of the coach. 

One of the passengers, a Spaniard, had thrown his 
revolver out of the window; another, a Mexican, had 
wrapped hia head ina blanket, and a lady passenger had 
spent the trying time on her knees. 


AN EFFECTIVE SPEECH. 


The beginning of the great temperance reformation 
io East Long Island, in the old “Washingtonian” daye, 
—which sprang from the single temperance talk of one 
old man,—is thus described by a writer in the Christian 
at Work. Two young lecturers had addressed a mect. 
ing, and invited signers to the pledge, but fora while no 
one responded. ‘Then an old fisherman arose and 
slowly began: 





































“I'm e’enamost—eighty years old. And sometimes— 
but vot very often—I take a stimulus. I luv licker—un 
I think it duz me good. 

“I don’t think—I'm in enny danger of ever being a 
drunkard—and I don’t know's licker ever hurt me—but 
there’ was Jim”—(meaning a well-known neighbor}, 
“you all know him. 

“We wus boys (u-gether—and-er finer feller never 
strode the deck. We used ter drink tergether a little 
1n them days—un I dunno’s it done me envy harm—but 
Jim poor feller! he died—a drunkard. You know'd 
him !" 

‘The old man talked on in this strain; wiping the tears 
ashe recalled one after another of his youthful com. 
panions with indescribable patbos. ‘The namca were 
well known and dear to many of his hearers, who wept 
in sympathy with him. ‘Then he eald,— 

“T dunno’s licker ever dun me enny harm—and I'm 
e’encr moat cighty years uld. Tdon't*«poze I'm in enpy 
danger now—uv ever being a drunkard — but, these 
young men hey bein talk-in about influence. 

“1 don’t ‘poze—I've got much influence—but—mebbe 
I hev er little. I think er little licker—wunce ‘ner 
while, mebbe duz me good—un I've luved ter take it— 
but ef I could influence enny uv these young men, 
mebbe I orter do it. 1«'pose ef I did sign, you wouldn't 
object toa little home-brewed ginger beer wunce ‘ner 
while? That seems ter warm my old boner as good as 
Meker sometimes. But ef they do object, I dunno but I 
orter rign. 

“Iva true—I dnnno’s licker ever dun me enny harm, 
but tt did Harry : and he wuz er better fisherman ‘un I 
wuz. Mebbe, I orter sign. Mebbe, ‘twill help sum. 
body. Yes, young man, you may bring on the pledge: 
Tl eign it!” 

‘The pledge was taken to the old man, and with trem- 
bling hand he wrote his name first on the list of those 
gnilant fishermen. The hush was now broken, as the 
young men rose en masse and pressed forward to sizn 
ihe pledge. Nearly all the inhabitanta signed and kept 
the pledge with a sacredness rarely known elaewherv. 


———er— -- - 


LESS BUMPS, MORE SCENERY. 


The atage-drivers of the mining States are aaid to be 
the beat “whips” in the world. They ought to be, for 
the ronds are dotted with dangerous places, and their 
“driving is like the driving of Jehu,” that furious driver 
in Jerael. This is not pleasant to cautious people for 
various reasons, one of which was given by a New 
York traveller—we are afraid, however, it was not the 
true one. 


In Nevada, recently, two rival coaches started out on 

arallel rods, each fourteam on the gallop. A New 

orker, being the only passenger in one coach, tcok a 
seat with the driver. 

He endured the first five miles very well, as the road 
was pretty smooth, but he finally carelessly observed,— 

"thie pace 4s rather hard on the horses, isn’t it?” 
Oh no! They are used toit. I baven’t begun to 
ing ‘em yet!” was the reply. 
wo were going a little slower, I could enjoy the 
scenery much better.” 

“Yes, I s’pose 80; but this line isn’t run on the scen- 
ery principle.” 

hat endcd the convereation until the horses turned 
acorner, and the stage rode around {ton two wheels. 
Then the New Yorker remarked,— 

“] suppose you sometimes meet with accident 

“Almont every day,” was the brief retponse. 

“Inn't there any danger of something giving way?” 

“Of course! ‘But we've got to take our chances. 
Gang there!” 

At the end of another mile the passenger controlled 
his voice sufficiently to inquire,— 

“What if we shouldn't reach Red Hill at exactly two 
o’clock? J am in no hurry.” 

“No, Is’pose not, but I’ve got lo do it, or lose ten 
dollars.” 

“How?” 

“I've got even ‘ten-dollar’ bet that I can beat the 
other stage into Red Hill by fifteen minutes, and I’m 
going to win that money if I kill a horee.”” 

“Bay! hold on!” exclaimed the other, as ‘he felt for 
hie wallet, “I like to ride fast, and I’m not a bit ner- 






























vons; but I do hate to see these horses get worried. 
Here's twenty dollars for you! Now let’s sort o° jog 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. a 
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would. 

Then she went to some other clergymen, and asked 
them ff they would kindly help by giving up their 
meetings that one evening, and they said they would. 

Then she went to the editors and asked if they would 
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words, “delicately,” ‘‘daintily.” The not infrequent 
response, ‘“‘cleverly, thank you,”’ is still more odd, clev. 
erness being simply “quickness of perception.” 

The word “slim,” which means something “that is 
long in proportion to its diameter, or general bulk,” is 
used in a great many strange ways. An English writer 

uotes from a report of the trial of President Johnson, 
this sentence: ‘There was (on a certain day) only a 
slim attendance.” 

‘We often say, “it was rather aslim performance,” 
when a sermon or a specch Js not quite up to the mark. 
‘The same English writer also quotes these words from. 
Barrow: “No; that was a slim excuse.” 

The patriarch Job once said, “How forcible are right 
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“My mother,” said Jim, softly. 
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for the Companion. 
TELLING A STORY. 

Little Blue-Eyes is sleepy; 

Come here and be rocked to sleep. 
What shall I tell you, darling? 

‘The story of Little Bo-Peep, 
Or of the cows in the garden? 

The children that ran away? 
Of all the old, old stories, 

What shall I tell you, pray? 


“Tell me,"—the sleepy eyes opened 
Like violets when they blow,— 
“The ‘tory of Him in ’e manger, 
The ‘ittle Trist-child ‘ou know. 
I like to hear that 'tory 
The best of all ’ou tell,” 
And I clasped my darling closer, 
As the twilight shadows fell. 
And sitting there in the twilight, 
T told my child again 
Of Christ who was born in a manger, 
And died for the souls of men. 
And telling the dear old story 
To the child upon my breast, 
I saw his eyes close softly, 
And he dropped away to rest. 
And I prayed as I kissed him softly, 
He might always love to hear 
The story of Christ and the manger, 
‘That now he held so dear. 
Pray God he may never forget it, 
But, drawn by the love so sweet, 
He may sit, like the old disciples, 
And learn at the Master's feet. 
Esen E. Rexrorp. 
—_+er—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


HOW THE STOCKINGS 
WERE FILLED. 

Pussy got into the house somehow, 
just as the least little streak of morn- 
ing light was beginning to peep 
through the window curtains, and 
stole up stairs. She jumped upon 
the bed, andrubbed her cold nose 
against Lill’s face, and wakened her. 

Lill sprang up in bed, for it came 
to her like a flash, “It’s Christmas 
day!” 

“Bessie, wake up! Merry Christ- 
mas!” she cried, and in half a min- 
ute four little bare feet were patter- 
ing down stairs to the sitting-room, 
after the Christmas stockings. 

They hadn’t a doubt of finding 
them full. Santa Claus had never 
forgotten them yet. 

You can imagine, then, their dis- 
may when each little girl clasped a 
limp and empty stocking, with not so 
much as a sugar-plum to fill out the 
toe. 

They ran to mamma's bedroom 
to pour out their complaints. 

“Santa Claus forgot us!” cried 
LU, with starting tears. 

“He didn’t bring us anything!” 
said Bessie, throwing herself across 
her mother’s feet in an agony of 
grief. 

“TI think it’s too bad!” said Lill. 

“He's real mean. I'll never like 
him again!” said Bessie. 

“Oh, go back to bed,” said main- 
ma. “You've got up too carly. How 
do you expect Santa Claus can 
always get round before daylight? 
There are such numbers of little 
boys and girls, the wonder is that 
he gets round at all. He’d never 
forget you, I’m sure. Go back, and 
curl down in bed till it’s really light. 
Then get up and dress yourselves 
nicely, before you come down, and 
you'll see what you’ll see.” 

Rather disconsolate, the little girls went back to 
bed. 

“You needn't feel so bad, Bessie Bradley. 
Haven't you found out more’n a hundred times, 
that mamma knows about things better'n we do ?” 
said Lill. 

“TI aint feclin’ bad, any more’n you are! and 
Santa Claus is a comin’ in "bout nine or eight min- 
utes,” said Bessie. 

While waiting for daylight they talked of the 
presents they hoped to have, and as soon as the 
sun peeped above the eastern horizon they were 
up, and putting on their clothes as quickly as pos- 
sible, went down stairs. 

There was nobody in the sitting-room. A fire 
was burning in the grate, and the stockings hung 
against the mantel, but they still looked limp. 

They were not near enongh to be sure they were 
empty, when a loud “Toot! toot! toot!” sounded 
from somewhere with a jingling of bells, and a 
tramping of feet. 

“Ho’s coming! O Lill Bradley, old Santa’s a 
coming!” said Bessie, clinging to her sister’s 
skirts. Lill held her breath, and said nothing. 





THE YOUTHS 


‘The door flew open, and in bounced Santa Claus, 
sure enough! He wore a very furry coat, and a 
red cap, high and pointed at the top, and bound 
with fur. His eyes were hidden behind great sil- 
ver-rimmed spectacles, and his hair and beard 

were long, and white as snow. 
| Mamma came out of the bedroom just then, and 
Bessie and Lill sidled up to her, and caught each 
one of her hands, fecling half afraid of the queer, 
‘Jolly old elf,” and then stood, silent and watch- 
ing. 

The great pack upon Santa’s back didn’t seem 
to be empty yet, and there were packages peeping 
out of every pocket, out of the breast of his coat, 
and even out of his sleeves. He seemed in a tear- 
ing hurry. 

eWhew! Whew!" said he. “This is the first 
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“I believe I've scen him before! Elso I dreamed 
I did! Elso he’s some like father!” she whispered. 

Her mother laughed aloud at this. It made old 
Santa Claus look up from his work, and he 
seemed to espy the little group in the corner for 
the first time. 

“Bless my stars!” he ejaculated, beginning to 
gather up hastily from the rug the parcels that 
had fallen out of his pack. 

“Bless my stars and stripes! Folks mustn't see 
me about this business !” 

He threw his pack over his back, and then put- 
ting his hands deep in his side pockets, drew them 
out full, and a shower of sugar-plums peited the 
little girls, as he hurried out of the room. 

Just as he was going he threw a big package at 
their mother, saying,— 
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chance I’ve had to take breath since I started out 
last night. So many youngsters to visitthis year! 
I thought I never should get round. Whew! how 
hot it is here. Well, let’s see!” 

He whirled the pack from his back, down on 
the rug, and began rummaging vigorously among 
the packages within it. “Only two stockings to 
fill here, and little ones at that. I've lots of pres- 
ents left over.” 

He drew out a package, held his head on one 
side with a funny little grimace as he peeped into 
it, and then thrust it into Lill’s red stocking. 

“That's a doll, I know!” whispered Lill, squeez- 
ing her mother’s hand. 

A similar package went into Bessie’s blue one. 
Then other, smaller packages, till the stockings 
would hold no more. 

All the time he worked he kept jerking out fun- 
ny little speeches about the children and their 
wants, as if he knew all about them. 

Lill and Bess were in a state of joyful excite- 
ment. Lill thought there was something familiar 





about the voice, or the motions, or something; she 
couldn’t tell what. 


“That's for the old lady, there! Came pretty 
near forgetting her!” 

Lill knew the voice in which this was said, and 
cried out,— 

“It’s father! It’s father!” 

They sprang aftcr him, and led him back into 
the room, in laughing triamph. 

They took off the pointed cap and the blue spec- 
tacles. They brushed the flour from his eyebrows, 
and rubbed the red from hischeeks. They robbed 
him of the pillow that had made him look so 
“chubby and plump,” and the gray wig and beard 
that made him look so venerable. 

And when they came to examine the contents of 
the stockings they were more than ever delighted 
to have for a Santa Claus their own dear father. 

—_—_<o___. 
MINA’S BOILED EGG. 

If there was anything that Mina loved to eat, it 
was a boiled egg, but her parents lived in the vil- 
lage and never kept hens, so she did not often have 
one. 

She went visiting at Farmer Brown's one day, 
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and oh! there were boiled eggs for dinner! She 
kept hers by her plate, saving it till the very last 
thing, because it was the very Lest. 

She sat next to Mr. Brown, and just as she was 
nearly ready to fix it to cat. he picked it up. 


“You don’t like boiled eggs, do you?” be said. * 


“Never mind, I can eat it.” 
And he did. 
——+or—__—_—__ 


For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS WISH. 
T’d like a stocking made for a giant, 
And a meeting-house full of toys, 
Then I'd go out in a happy hunt 
For poor little girls and boys; 
Up the street, and down the street, 
And acrose and over the town, 
I'd search and find them every one 
Before the sun went down. 


One would want a new jack-knife 
Sharp cnough to cut; 
One would long for n doll with hair, 
And cyes that open and shut; 
One would ask for a china set 
‘With dishes all to her mind; 
One would wish a Noab's ark 
With beasts of every kind. 


Bome would like n doll’s cook-stove 
And a little toy wash-tub; 

Some would prefer a little drum 
For a noisy rub-a-dub-dub. 

Some would wish for a story-book, 
And some for a ect of blocks; 

Some would be wild with happiness 
Over a new tool-box. 

And some would rather have little ahoes 
And other things warm to wear; 

For many children are very poor, 
And the winter is hard to bear. 

T'd buy soft flannels for little frocks, 

CoN And a thousand stockings or 603 

7 And the jolliest little coats and cloaks 
To kcep out the frost and snow. 

TV’ load a wagon with caramels, 
‘And candy of every kind; 

And buy all the almonds and pecan nots 
And taffy that I could find. 

And barrels and barrels of oranges 
I'd ecatter right in the way; 

So the children would find them tbe 

very first thing 
‘When they woke on Christmas Day. 


———_+eo+—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
FIDO’S AND KITTY’S 
CHRISTMAS. 

“Mamma,” said Benjie, ‘won't 
you please give me some moncy to 
get a Kismas p’esent for Fido? I 
want to buy a silver collar.” 

Mamma thought a minute, ad 
then said — 

“Silver collars cost a great deal, 
eacet dear; and besides, arc apt to be sto 
yy ae cn; but Fido may have a new one, 
of bright scarlet morocco, with your 
name on it, and a little bell. Will 
that do?” 

“Yes'm; that will be nice.” And 
Benjie held up his rosy lips for a 
kiss, as sure of having the new cok 
lar for his pet as if it were already 
bought, for he knew mamma's prom- 
ises were always kept. 

Sure cnough, on Christmas morn- 
ing, the first thing Benjie drew out 
of his plump stocking was a scarlet 
collar, with a tiny bell. 

There was a blue ribbon, too, for 
Kitty Clover; and very happy was 
Benjic, when he sat on the mg, 
watching his pets, with their new or- 
naments, cating their Christmas 
breakfast, as mamma called it. 

Kitty Clover and Fido were good 
friends, and would cat from the same 
plate, and sleep on the same mat. 

“Tam glad my little boy thought 
of his pets, and tried to make them 
happy at Christmas,” said mamma; 
“but, darling, you might do for them 
—what they would like still better.’ 

Besides their usual saucer of 
bread and milk, they had chicken- 
bones and bits of tongue this morn. 
ing, and greatly enjoyed their meal. 

“What, mamma?” .asked Benjic, quite sur- 
prised. 

“You love them, I know, and usually you are 
kind to them,” said mamma; “but sometimes you 
forget to feed them, and sometimes yon tease 
them. 

“They don’t like to draw your cart, or dance on 
their hin fl feet, but you try to make them do these 
things. 

“And sometimes you pull them about or wake 
them up. 

“If you will, for all the New Year, treat them 
as kindly as you would want to be treated if you 
were a Kitten or a little dog, it will be worth more 
to them than any present or nice Christmas 
breakfast.” 

Benjie thought it over. 

“Tl try, mamma,” he said, and he kept his 
word. 

By the time the next Christmas came round, 
Kitty Clover and Fido loved him very dearly, and 
never ran away to hide under the sofa, or behind 
the door. M. 0. 3. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS. 


The bucolic mind often gives ‘‘a local habitation and 
aname” tothe “airy nothings” of poetry. It is a poet's 
iden that all nature unites in celebrating the birth of 
Christ. The superstition of European peasants puts 
this idea into the belief that on Christmas morning the 
oxen are always found on their knees. This they doin 
imitation of the ox and ass who, according to an old 
legend, were present at the manger and knelt when 
Christ was born. 

An English traveller, Dowison, in his “Sketches of 
Upper Canada,” mentions that on one moonlight Christ- 
mas eve, he met an Indian creeping along who motioned 
him to silence. ‘Me watch to see the deer kneel,” he 





answered, to the traveller’s inquiry. “This is Christ- 
mas night, and all the deer fall upon their knees to the 


Great Spirit and look w 

In some parts of England the popular belief is that 
sheep walk in procession on Christmas eve, in com- 
memoration of the glad tidings first announced to shep- 
herds. Bees are also said to sing in their hives on the 
night before Christmas. Bread baked on Christmas 
eve never became mouldy, at least, so once thought 
many English housewives. 

In Devonshire, England, the farmer and his friends 
partake of hot cakes and cider on Christmas eve. They 
then go to the orehard, bearing hot cake and cider as 
an offering to the principal apple-tree. The cake is 
laid in the fork of the tree and the cider thrown over 
it, amid the fring of guns and the shouting of women, | “© 
who sing: 

“Bear blue apples and pears enow, 


Barn fulls, bag fulls, sack fulls. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 











In Hampshire a libation of spiced ale is sprinkled on 
the orchards and fields, while the chorus is «ung: 


“Apples and pears with right good corn 
Come in plenty to every one; 

Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give Earth to drink and she'll not fail.” 








Salmon was once a favorite dish for the Christmas 
table. An old superstition, long believed in Monmouth- 
shire, held that every Christmas morning a large salmon | 
‘exhibited himself in the river near Aberayon, and per- 
mitted himself to be handled. No one, however, wasso 
impious as to capture the pious fish. 

That salmon has emigrated along with most of the 
old superstitions that illustrated nature's sympathy 
with the nativity. 

a 


PICTURE IN A DEAD EYE. 

All know that we sve objects by a picture of them on 
the retina of the eye. It has been a popular notion that 
the last picture thus made remained after death; and it 
hae been surmised that it might be possible to discover 
tbe murderer by his picture left on the retina of his vic- 
tim. It having been somewhat recently proved that 
aome sort of a picture can thus be permanently pro- 
duced, the question in respect to the murderer has been 
again raised. Dr. W. C. Ayers has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, having experimented on more than 
@ thousand rabbite—some living and some dead—in the 
laboratory of Prof. Kline, of Heidelberg, Germany. 
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Ix the Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
1 Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 












alg g'ven by the New York State A, 

Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 
only jected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description In 





“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. 
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the Boston Public Garden write 
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House Plants.” by Prof. Maynard, of the Mass. Agricul- 
tural College, accompanies each package. Address 
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The bead of the animal having been cut off in a dark 
room and covered with a dark cloth, is placed in a box 
with the o; open eye towards a pane of glass in the top, 
on which dark stripes are pain’ 

This is exposed to the sun for two or three minutes; 
after which the eyes are removed from the head; the 
front half cut off, and the retinal portion put into alum 
water for five or six hours—these operations being per- 
formed under the sodium light. 

"Then the retina having been gently removed from the 
bottom of the eye and brought into the daylight, is 
found to present a beautiful picture of the stripes on the 
top of the box. The same result is reached with a liv- 
ing anlmal. The iinage remains—in the latter case, if 
the ania is immediately killed—until putrefaction bas 
eet in. 

But after the most careful experiments for the pur- 
pores he found it impossible to produce a picture of a 

aman being that could be recognized as even intended 
fora eture; and his conclusion is ‘‘it is utterly idle to 

for the picture of a man’s face, or of the surround- 
toons on the retina of a person who has met with a sud- 
den death, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances.” 





or 
REJECTING A MILK-BOY. 


Tradition says that at least two young ladies :nissed 
the opportunity of becoming “the first lady” in the 
land by rejecting the suit of George Washington. He 
was then a younger son, and though his name was asso- 
ciated with military glory, his pecuniary prospects 
were not attractive enough to win either of these maid- 
dens’ bands. But at last the Widow Custis, prompted 
either by love or prophetic insight, accepted him, and 
her money put Washington in an independent position. 
‘What he did for her, history has told. 


A young lady In England once had the chance of be- 
coming Lady Chantry and the wife of one of Britain’s 
most eminent sculptors. Her name was Byng and her 
father was a Shefileld pawnbroker. Frank Chantry’s 
father wasa small dairy-farmer, and his son peddied 
out milk every morning. 

Among hie customers was the well-to-do pawnbroker. | 
Pretty Jane, his daughter, used to take in the mil 
sad sundry chats at the kitchen door led to their mutu- 

love. 

If Frank had to wait outside, he would amuse him- 

self by scratching faces and figures on the doorposts 
with his knife. When the young lady came, she would 
admire them, and this was reward enough for Frank. 
But nelther saw in them a prophecy of the boy’s fu- 
ture. 

One day, a “Paul Pry” of a neighbor, who had been 
spying the lovers, told the p»wnbroker that his daugh- 
ter was too fond of the young milkman. The purse- 
proud nigh tof the three balls was indignant that a 
poor milk-boy should dare to hope for the hand of a 
well-to-do man’s daughter. He forbade Jane ever to 
see him again, or even to think of such a lover, and 
changed his milkman. 

Pretty Jane obeyed her father, and Frank, setting 
down his milk- pails, took up with bits of clay and a 
chisel and ban:mer. When he became Sir Francis 
Obanteys the honored sculptor, the pawnbroker saw his 
mistake. 





Street, Boston, or 84 Broad Street, New York. | 


GOODELI’sS — 











DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ONLY, FOR 75 eBeeranael DESIQNS FOR 
E-WO. Ke 
mae benattfl colts ore 3 for Borders, es 
ig ‘i idies, otc.,on Java Canvas Holbein ory Wi 
Wonk ee. These gssinos aro now and remarkably 
should h.ve them. No. 1 contains nearly 23 Desizas er 
ooo Crochet work, et» & Bion os ong 
Holbein Work, Honey corn Canvas,, Se ee conteles. tor Poe 
Jap Rugs, Mats, Smatl Carpets, ‘arpets, e' Sends coemtereteen ee baa 
also for our catalogues of 1,500 seful articles and Christmas pits, 
BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Boekm a Ot., Tl. Ts 








PECK & SN YDER’S 
“CELEBRATED AMERICAN CLUB SKATE.” 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue, No. 1, Blued..., $5.00 
No. 2, Nickel.. $6.00 
No. 3, Polished $7.00 


No. 4, Polished 
and Nickeled $8.00 





ate in the world, Consumers and the trade supplied by PECK & SNYDER, 124 
A. G. SPALD: & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, Il; TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 67 
phia, Pa.; WRIGHT & DITSON, 590 ‘Washibaton St. + Boston, Mass. 





Nassau St. 
Market St., 











Soe ee i 
ASTHMA rena Ss 


CURES WHERE ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 

It is not a temporary alleviator, buta thorough eradicator of Asthma, Its effects 
areimmediate. [tis equally efficacious with young or old subjects. Itsoperations 
are agreeable to delicate patients, It is a combination of remedial agents never 
before employed in like manner. It is the result of original investigations into the 
causes of Asthma and its proper treatment. It is a certain cure, if the directipas 
be perseveringly followed. Ir1six TruTH AConQuEROR. Addressall orders, etc. 


CONE ASTHMA CO., No. 235 West Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati, Onto, 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 






‘The White Mountain Potato Parer Is the only machine 
ever made thut will not only pare a potato much better 
than it ean be done by hand ng off a thinner pariny 
from every shap ut will go Into an 
¢lean out the ta saving of at le: 

er cent. I » objections made 
tyle of ra p, geared parers; is solid 
and substantial, cannot get cut-of ordersand 60 cheap 














as to be within the means of everybody. Almost b any of 
the Potato Pare: ra! in the market ight 
do the work better “next tim » “White Moun- 








machine warranted as repre= 
Price 


tain” does it now. 
sented. Ask your hardware merchant for the 
$1.00, by mail, prepaid. GOODELL © 
Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H, 











SEND FOR PAR PAMPHL 


This is a true bone superphosphate, and | 
may be nsed on any {in the Mill or drill 
‘oadcast, elther wit ‘or etinout eaaure, | 
and will produce m much earlier and larger 
. In 





which sell _at the same price. / 
Tes vee Sears "agoe pheting that Wee 
8 BEO, 
iii Hked by the farmers.” If there ts no local 
agent near you, send to us. 


Also for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. HH 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CQ 
by, BOSTON NEWYORK 








Brown’s Ginger IS KNOWN 
TO DO ITS WORK! Why 
lose time in experimenting? 
IN CHOLERA AND CRAMPS 
time is short. 





ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
ENTS. 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS PRES 
BEATTY S$. SRA. 
A 


$30 to Sino 2 to 32 sto] 

‘you seen “Bratrr’s Brst™ 
Parlor Organ? Price _ onl 
$107. {be Cnaret Organs, A 
The Loxvow 18 Stops 5 full se 
of Reeds, only $65, TH. inPanis 


. 85. 
BEETHOVEN, ‘New style. Style- 
No. 9,000, 27 Stops, 14 full Octaves 
of the Celebrated Golden Ton- 
gue Reeds. It is the Finest Or- 
gan ever made. Write or call at 
once for full particulars. Other 
desirable Hers 8 PIANOS, 


Aye 2 
ee RIG $125 to “$160. 
Wanmasren,, Ifyou eannot i TORS. 


n Unj Pi f be sure to send for 

fingthe ft Width, 3 ft. Gir, Wr. 1000 Ibs. R&s Entaloguebetore Bay 7S 

Bass! Large Size! Great Power! ys be sm it Bs 

BEANO Non eae 'No. yey Oct. Elegant noe Toee Money 01 ‘Order, Bae ak bra a 

case, La’ front, Round Corners, Carved Legs. an: id Lore, pre repaid or ister 

Fine Mouldings, Agraffe Treble, Hest Iron Frame, Fronc Boney, refunded 3 her one seats 

Agtion, al all improvements complete, $173, 75 |" not donk a ergot A 
book and cover, only. Wri: 


mar 
er Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wi sion, New ae 























DEC. 8, 1881. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











For the Companion, 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN. 


‘The snow sleeps in the moonshine everywhere, 
‘The children for quick dreams their eyelids close, 
The Northern Fable travels through the air; 
The old jolly heart, that sheds in bloom the snows 
Fallen on bis cheek, with fairy reindeer goes 
‘Toevery house. Ho has been there at morn, 
And 18 in every, heart, each glad face shows. 
Lo, stockings full of childish foys—the horn | 
Of plenty overfiown! Ah, what sweet beliefs are born! 
JOHN JAMES PIATT. 








4) 
CHRISTMAS EVERGREENS. 


The use of evergreens and flowers as a means of dee- 
eration seems an instinct of human nature. Green 
boughs were used by the Jews at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, and the Romans ornamented their temples and 
houses with them, during the Feast of Saturn. The 
ancient Druids hung green branches and the mistletoe 
over their doors as a propitiation to the woodland 
sprites. A survival of this superstition was found 
among the English peasantry, not two hundred years 
ago. They hung up evergreens in their cottages, in the 
belief that the sylvan sprites would flock thereto, and 
so the boughs would remain unnipped by the frosts till 
a milder season. The English custom of decking 
houses and churches with evergreens at Christmas 
springs, therefore, from an ancient practice and a hu- 
man ijostinct. The favorite plants are holly, bay, rose- 
mary, laurel and ivy. Objection was formerly made to 
the use of ivy in church decorations on account of its 
associations with the orgies in honor of Bacchus. The 
mistletoe was also excluded because it was the plant 
most intimately associated with the heathenish rites of 
the Druids. 

‘Though excommunicated from the church the mistle- 
toe was the popular plant for decorating English homes. 
When Druidism was the religion of the Britons, the 
mistletoe was held in great vencration. It was gathered 
with mystic rites from the oak on which it had grown, 
and then, divided into small pieces, distributed among 





“The only common-sense system for self-instruction.” 


A few of the Best Autograph: 





showing Improvement from using. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received recently: 


Former Style: 


Present Style: 


LO jst 


Post-office address: 80 Broad Street, New York City. 


The best speeimens of improvement this month, everytl 


hing considered, come from Mr. CHARLES H. HEWETT 


with Powers & Weightman, manufacturing chemists, Ninth and Parish Sts., Philadelphia. 
We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below. 


MR. HEWETT WRITES: 
skell,— 

I have much 
leasure in writing you this 
ine, and sending you the en- 
closed specimens of my haud- 
writing. Whatever Iniprove- 
ment [have madeis the result 
of practice from your excel 
lent Compendium of Pe 
manship, as I haye been able 























CHARLES H. Hewett, 
Ninth and Parish Sts., Phila, 





FROM MR. CHANDLER: 
A 





I wrote to you when your 
Compendium’ was first pub- 
lished, and enclosed a dollar 
for it: The improvement L 
have made is remarkable, and 
I would recommend your's) 
tem to any one who has no 
time to go over his school- 
days again, and yet wants the 
best justriction possible at 














his elbow. 
Truly yours, 
Frep. B. CHANDLER, 
80 Broad St., New York Cily. 








the prope. 

‘They hung up the sprays over their dwellings as a 
Bropi lation to and a shelter for the woodland deities, 

uring the season of frost. Even as late as the seven- 
teenth century a piece of mistletoe suspended from the 
neck was supposed to guard the wearer from the bale- 
ful influence of witches. 

In modern times the mistletoe has a tendency to at- 
tract men towards witches of a fairer face and a more 
amiable nature. A branch of the mystic plant is at 
Christmas hung from the ceiling. If any man or boy 
ean by coaxing or cunning induce a fair girl to come 
under the spray, he is entitled to kiss her. Gossip does 
report that maidens have been known to pass on pur- 


Former Style: 


Former Style: 





pose under the salute-provoking branch. 

Among the old Obristmas citrols may be found some 
in praise of the evergreens used in decorations. Of the 
holly it is said : 


“Here comes holly that is no gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 
Allelujah!” 


‘The ivy is praised in these lines: 


“Ivy is soft and meek of speech. 
Against all bale she {8 bliss, 
ell is he that may her reach.” 


eee 


THE YULE LOG. 


‘The ancient Goths and Saxons observed a festival at 
the winter-solstice. As it celebrated the turning-point 
of the year, or the day when the sun began his north- 
ern journey, they named it Jul or Yule. The name is 
supposed to have been derived from the Gothic giul, 
or hiut, the origin of the modern word wheel, and bear- 
ing the same signification. The name is preserved in 
the phrase of the “Yule log,” the burning of which is 
an old Christmas ceremony. The Scandinavian ances- 
tors of the English used, at their feast of Yule, to kin- 
dle large bonfires in honor of Thor. The transmitted 
custom was formerly observed in England with pomp 
and circumstance. 


On Christmas eve, after the religious services, a huge 
log, sometimes a rugged root grotesquely marked, was 
drawn from the woods with much merriment. As it 
passed the wayfarer, he raised his hat in honor of the 
venerable back-log, which was destined to support a 
fire that would crackle a welcome to all guests and burn 
out ancient feuds. 

Formerly, the custom was for each member of the 
family to sit in turn on the log, after it was rolled to the 
hearth, sing a Yule song and drink to a merry Christ- 
mas. When the fire was kindled, large Christmas can- 
dles were lighted and the sports ‘began. The log was 
<ept burning till Candlemas, Feb, 2d, and a small por- 
tion of it was carefully preserved to light the Yule log 
of the next Christmas. Herrick sets forth the customs 
in the following stanzas: 











ome bring with a noise 
My merry; merry boys, 
he Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your heart's desiring. 





“With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, ans 
‘or good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.*” 














Burning. 
——+e+___— 


DIDN’T HEED HIS OWN ADVICE. 


It 1s easy to give good advice, but not always easy to 
follow it. Teachers and preachers and professional 
men often break the rules they advise others to observe. 
An eminent lawyer of Massachusetts who always en- 
joined his clients to make sure of three witnesses to 
wills, failed to make bis own will binding through neg- 
lect of hia own precept. 


A distinguished teacher in New York, early in this | 


century, Mr. D. H. Barnes, was noted for his good 
practical advice to students, At the close of a summer 
term, he gave a familiar talk, in which were some excel- 
lent hints about travelling. Among other things he 
dwelt on the wisest course to pursue in case the horses 
should run away. 

“Under no circumstances,” he said, ‘(jump out of the 
carriage, but lie down on the bottom of the vehicle.” In 
that vacation, he was riding in a stage from Canaan to 
Hudson, when the horses ran away, and the driver was 
thrown from his seat. Mr. Barnes, unmindful of his 
own advice, leaped from the carriage, and, striking his 
head against a stone, was instantly killed. No oneelse 
was harmed, and if he had remained in the coach, he 
would have escaped injury. 


————_+e+—__—_ 


“Now,” said the teacher of a primary class to one of 
his pupils, to whom he was trying to impart a knowl- 
edge of division, but with little success, “if you had a 
pie, and I should ask you for aquarter of it, and. you 











should give me what I wanted, low much would you 
have left?” T wouldn't have any left!” quickly re- 


sponded the little girl.— Yonkers Statesman. | 
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Post-oflice address: Medford, Wisconsin. 





o: 
this self-teaching system any one can gequ' 








MR. HOUSTON WRITES: 
7. A. Gaskell, — 
T consider’ the auto- 
graph as published by you in 
eriéner’s Monthly thé most 
elegant any system can boast 
of, and [can say that Gaskell’s 
Compendium fs just the thing 
to sit down by and learn to 
write from without. teacher. 
Enclosed please find my auto= 
graph exactly as it was and 
ts. 





Yours respectfully, 
Curves I, Houston, 
Fairfield, Wis. 





FROM MR. MILLER: 
Prof. Gaskell,— 

DEAR Sik: If the enclosed 
amographs show improve- 
Ment enough, You may print 
them, I thinks have done 
pretty fair, butiggo well as 
some whose wr ian are 





jublishing. riting in 
Pour Peni facette 1s very 
handsome. ‘Lenclose stamps 


for recent copy. 
0. D, MILLER, 
Medford Wis. 


Present Style: < 





Former Style: 


Present Style: 


Matic 


Post-office address: Fairfield, Wisconsin. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of Copy-Slips, Book of Instruction 
rnamental Flourishing; ae Drawing; Ledies’ Penmanship, a 
re a rapid and beautiful handwriting at odd hours withouta teacher, It 


» By means o1 


is the finest penmanship ever pablished, and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 


for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere, Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 


1534, New York City P. 0. 











If you do not get prompt returns, please write again. All orders are filled same day received. 
i The Penman’s Gazette, handsomely illustrated, giving many other specimens of improvement, ornamen- 


tal penmanship, &c. &c., and full particulars of this system 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO COMPANION READERS. — Do: 


free to ull who write for it. 
‘use poor pens! If you can’t get the very best steel 





pens near you, enclose forty cents to me in one-cent postage stamps, and I will mail you, prepaid, a full quarter 


gross box of my own,—the best pens that can be procured. 





A Remarkable New Organ for Fall of 1881 


Octaves 
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MARCHAL & SMITH 


THE PIONEERS OF DIRECT TRADE. 
Established 1859. 


Our Beaotiful MARSEILLAISE, No. 10,379, 


WITH THE 


LARGEST FACTORIES in the WORLD 


‘ever combined under one management, after twenty- 
two years of continued success, we havo, with this or- 
an, won a Triumphant Victory over all competi- 
rs. By our discoveries and inventions we have secured 
and combined ore excellence that has been at 
fe 


ttained 
by years of unparalfeled activity in organ, building. a 
Charming In 





thatis Grand In Power—all that is ng 
Sweetne ‘that 1s Pleasing in Variety, is 
here combined. 


LOOK AT ITS 


CHARMING COMBINATION: 
Celeste, Flute. Viola, Clarionet, Echo, Keraulo- 
phon, Saline. Dulciana, Vox Argentine, Celestina, 
iano’ Melodia, Diapason, Dulcet, Sub Bass, Bour: 
don, Diapason’ Forte, Coupler, Vox Humana, Grand 
Organ. 

Its striking effects at once command the atten. 
tion of the listener, It opens new flelds for grand and 
beautiful combinations. Bold, free, firm and rich, the 
tone commands attention by its rounded fulness, and 
challenges inquiry by its fresh and brilliant novelty. 

The Case is of Beautifully Carved Solid Walnut, 
with artistic designs in Arabesque, Polished Panels. Or- 
namental Lamp Stands, Carved Brackets, Turned Han- 
dies, Sliding Fall, Artistic Fret-work, Pocket for Music, 
large extension top, making an Elegant and Artistic 
Parlor Ornament. Tt is the most remarkable organ ever 
made, We challenge the World to equal it. 


rer can produce this organ. Some makers uso 27 and 


R E M E M B E SEATS endeavor to imitate its wonderful effects. With 40 
Stops they could not secure the Power, Variety and Sweetness of this Inimitable Organ, 





We will box and deliver this organ 
on board cars here, with handsome Stool, 
{nstruction Book ‘and Music, for only 

trial. @uaranteed for six years, In orde: fe 
business man, that the organ will be promptly paid for 
if in any way unsatisfactory. Wou take no res 


IMITATORS BEWARE! wes seit viconovsiy rrosecure xvERY INFRINGEMENT. 


Take a pleasant excursion to our city, see its objects of 
interest, and select one of these elegant instraments, 
send your order. and we will ship at once. for fifteen da: 

send. the certificate of your bank, or some responsible 
or returned tous. Freight will be paid by us both ways, 
msibility till you receive and approve the organ atter 


‘day®’ trial in your own home. Send in your order at once. Remit by Post Office Mone; 
Ses express (prepaid) or by drafton New York. Money refunded and freight charges paid bot 


t sf r 
O w 1s, THE TIME TO BUY. We will notcontinue the price at $85 beyond the holidays; order at 


Our immense sales (the larg 





est of any house in the world selling direct) tax our 


‘Remember, you have one year’s trial, and take no rerposs ie at you re- 


cay 
ceive and approve the organ. Other styles, in great variety, from $45 to pie. Iilus' 


Itgives information which protects the purchaser and 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Elev 





logue free. 
makes deceit imposs 


anth Street, es,2ee"s,, NEW YORK. 





HANDLE 


tO eel AM eS pa) 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS, POST 
rideay 15 CTS. 4:FOR 50 CTS; 


Vue. lata Te oh 





NICKLE PLATED FRUIT KNIFE. 


aia en a 
‘WILL Nor RUST, ES 





REWARD Seo Gaps. fen is 
sents, 40 Scripture Tex 
l cents. CLINTON Bnos & Co., Giintonville, Conn. - | 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured 
Dr. J. STEPHENS. Tear Ohio. 
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ICEAND ROLLER 
SEATEHS. 


Gymnasium Goods, Gathes, Sleds, Fish- 

Ing’ Tackle, Photographing’ Apparatus, 

Printing Presses and Hatterns for making 

HOLLY TYPE AND HOLLY SIGNS, Sorrento 

Woods, Tools, Scroll-Saws, and a splendid 

P| sssortnient of Cuniszatas Goods. Sole 

manufacturer of THE WILKINSON 

hj Bex OLE, Steel-wire Spokes and Rubber 
rire: 5 











$9.00 to $3. Western Agent for 
LES. Best goods in the 
prices. 

ON, 77 State St., Chicago, I. 
, order-blanks and envelopes free. 












y 
JOHN WILKINS 
Illustrated catalogu; 


THE BEST 


X-MAS PRESENT 


—Is A— 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bieyele 
as a practical road yehicle {3 an 
acknowledged fact, and thousands 
of riders are daily enjoying the 
delightful and health-glying exer- 
else. The 


“ COLUMBIAS” 








arecarefully finished in eve 


y par: 
onfidently’ gnu 
as the best value for the 
ultained ina Bicycle. Send 
8 cents for catalogue with price- 
lists and full information. 


THE POPE MT'G 00. 


597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


REV. T.DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


EDITOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Dnday Magazine, 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 
OVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


SERMONS, BIBLE SsTUDIES, INTER-~ 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
and MUSIC. 















Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 
healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
most acceptable of all the first-class magazines, 


‘The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 1s to do its 
readers good: to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility 1s to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to discharge fully, ably, and 
honestly. 


PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents. Mention this paper. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


52d. Year 


ODEY’S 


LADY'S BOOK, 
ot GD vex 


Subscriptions will be received at this Office in 
Clubs with this Paper. 
Lapy’s Book 


The Youth's Companion and Gon: 
for One Year at $3.85. 


SEE THE CONTENTS FOR 1882, 
A Complete Novel in Every Number. 


Nearly 1200 pages of first-class Literary Matter, 
12 Steel Plate Engravings of Beautiful and 
Original Subjects. 
12 Double-Page Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates. 
24 Pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
900 Wood Engravings, Illustrating Art, Sci- 
ence, and Fashion. 
12 Large Diagram Patterns of Ladies’ and 
12 Architectural Desiens for Suburb 
rchitectural Designs for Suburban, Sea- 
200 of more Original Recipes for Famitt 
or more Original Recipes for Fam se. 
And the usual original Department Mateos, 
which have made Godey’s Lady’s Book so 
TNOUS. 
A full corps of first-class Contributors. 
Any newsdealer will sell you a copy, or you can write 
to the publishe 
Twenty Cents for a Sample Cong: 
Remit by moncy order, or draft on Philadelphia or 
New York, or by registered letter, payable to 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Pub. Co, (Limited), 
1006 Chestnut St., Philadelph: Pa, 


HEALTH AND COMFORT 
FOR THE LADIES! 
We take pleasure in introdueing to your 
notice our new and elegant LADTES! 
J0SSAMER RUBBER LEG. 
GINGS, an article that every lady who 
es willadmire for their elegance and 
. appreciate for their usefulness 
rt, and will actually need during 

ng Winter to 7 

cold and wet. And as 






























at a large proportion of the 
and DEATH among our Ameri- 

mn caused by the unprotected 

condition of the lower limbs during the 

benefit, the comfort, the 

f article must be evident to 

every one, Theaccompanying cut will give 

t Jdea of the appearance and shape of the leggings, 

iti iP oof against cold, wind and water, 

ined, are warm as toast, and perfect= 

J EB 2 YOU an opportunity to sell 
‘these goods in your locality. Strike while thetron ts hot, 
and lots of money can be made this winter. The retail 


price of these leggings ts $1.50 per pair. We will furnish 
them by express to you at $9 per dozen pairs; or, wilt 
send you a sample pair to canvass trith, by matt, post-paid, 





on rece of $1. HA 
Boston, 


CO., 10 Federal Streets. 
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The Sunscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. : 

‘Tre COMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order Js reecived by the Publishers for {ts discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 16 made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money In a registered letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 50. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
‘on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers 
must be notliled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrcarages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

‘aper Js sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks untess this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows fo what time your subscription {s paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
Papers are held responsible until arrearages are pald 
sud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 




















For the Companion. 


ANGINA PECTORIS. 

Our country, with its bracing climate, its unlimited 
possibilities for individual advancement, stimulating to 
constant mental activity; the high pressure of its school 
em, thought to bear on young brains that are little 
more than jelly; the general greed for sensational liter- 
ature; its exciting methods in business, politics, and 
even in religion, bid fair to make nerve disorders (neu- 
roses) the special characteristic of our nation. 

These ailments are multitudinous in number, protean 
in form, exceedingly hard to cure, and even though they 
have killed the patient, often leave not the slightest 
trace of their presence when searched for at # post- 
mortem examination. 

Among these nerve disorders is angina pectoris—an 
internal neuralgia. The pain comes in sudden parox- 
ysms, It centres in the region of the heart and radiates 
over the left side of the chest and left arm, though 
sometimes over both sides and arms. It is excruciat- 
ing, and is accompanied by a peculiar sensation of 
anxiety and constriction, and often with other disturb- 
ances, rendering the face sometimes flushed, but gener- 
ally pale, and the pulse sometimes full and violent, but 
genernily feeble and irregular. 

Between the paroxysms, the person is wholly free 
from pain, and apparently in perfect health. The best 
medical experts cannot discover the cause of the trouble. 
And yet the patient may drop dead without an instant’s 
warning, and the post-mortem examination may reveal 
no more than did the examination when the patient was 
alive. In many such cases, death seems to result from 
& paralysis of some nervous centre; atill, ia others, 
there is a rupture of the heart. 

‘Though the severe suffering may seem to demand the 
administration of chloroform or alcohol, neither should 
be administered, as the result might prove fatal. Bays 
Dr Winsor, in a paper on the subject, “In the way of 
prevention, we can only urge the importance of a mort 
temperate, guarded and unexciting mode of life, giving 
the patient detailed cautions.” 

‘This “way of prevention” we would strongly empha- 
size as adapted to nll tendencies to nervous disorders, 
though many of them nced in addition an abundance 
of easily digested food, and often a complete change of 
scene. 
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‘WHOSE WAS IT? 

A French court will soon be called upon to decide a 
case of “lost and found.” The facts exhibit a mixed 
state of affairs. No one claims to have lost anything, 
but three persons claim to own what one of them 
found—namely, sixteen thousand dollars. The follow- 
ing statement shows that the bone of contention has on 
it good pleking for the lawyers, who, when all the 
meat is scraped off by the expenses of litigation, may 
hand it over to one of the claimants: 


A young fellow who was one of the “reserve” was 
ordered to Roucn last year to serve the usual fourteen 
days. He had no trunk. His funds were low. He 
asked a maiden aunt to lend him a trunk. 

Bhe liad nothing but an old-fashioned portmanteau, 
which was so queer and uncouth he refused to take it. 
He could, however, find no other, and was obliged to 
take it. He found employment in Roucn; he made it 
his home. 

‘The trunk lay hidden and forgotten in a dark closct, 
until one day while rummnging he came upon it. He 
determined to send it back to his aunt. 

As he emptied it he found that it had a double bot- 
tom; he opened this double bottom and found fn it 
$16,000. _Hecarricd itto the bank and fuund the money 
good. Tie capered for joy not only with his legs, but 
with his tongue. 

News of the discovery renched his aunt’s ears. She 
sald the money belonged to her, and she found the junk 
denler who had sold her the truvk. He willingly be- 
came her witness to thin fact, but added,— 

“Zat drunk ecs my righds and zat monish ees mine.” 
So they have all gone to law. 


ae 
“PUT OUT THAT’ POWDER!” 

That fat, jolly, selfish rascal Falstaff was always 
amusing. Witty In himself, he was,as he boastingly 
affirmed, “the cause that wit isin other men.” Even 
in his cowardice he was fanny. But some men are 
amusing only when they are frightened. They don’t 
know what todo, and their doing they don’t know what 
is what amuses those who look on. Yenrs ago, a scene 
in Milwaukee Illustrated this well-known fact: 

Inthe upper etory of Highy and Wardner’s store a 
stock of powder was kept. The basement was fall ns 
dangerous, for it was a Nquor-saloon. One day, during 
athnnder-storm, while several persons were drinking 
in the saloon, the lightning struck the building. Pres. 
jag down the chimney, it knocked over the atove-pipe, 





nour 


filled the place with a sulphurous amell and started one 
of the crowd on a run for the street. 

“What's up?” cricd Wardner, who waa standing in 
the store door as the frightened man pasrcd him, “I'm 
adcud man, and there are four more dead ones down 
there,” answered the man, as he ran away. 

Wardner looked up, instead of down, and seeing a 
thin smoke oozing through the upper windows, thought 
of the powder. With a hop, skip anda jump, he was 
across the atreet, whence he yelled to his clerks,— 
iy “Boys! run up staira! Put out that powder if itis on 

ire!’” 

Fortunately, the fire kindled by the bolt was extin- 
guished before it reached the powder. But the more 
cool-headed were much amused by Wardner ordering 
hie clerks to “put out that powder.”” 


—_+—_—_. 


ELEVATED. 

It {s nothing uncommon to see in American manufac- 
turing towns and villages, whole streets of little white 
houses, with green blinds, and gardens of considerable 
space aronnd them, all belonging to emigrants from 
England, Ireland, or Germany, who have found work 
in this country, and have saved their wages. What 
America’s freedom and privileges do for her adopted 
eltizens, who come from foreign lunds, poor, but willing 
to profit by a better condition, is well illustrated by an 
{netance given in Mrs. Robinson's history of “Massa. 
chusetts, in the Woman Suffrage Movement.” Writing 
of the foreign element that crept in and destroyed the 
idylic life of the Lowell factory operativen, she says: 

The Englishman came first; the Irishman followed; 
but not until within a few years has the Frenchman, 
Julian and German come to take possession of our cot 
ton mille. 

I remember very well the first foreigner who came to 
work on a certain corporation. He brought with him 
his wife and a large family of boye andgirla. The word 

overty does not express the condition in which they 

iret appeared before the eyes of the young Lowell fac- 
rls. 
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Not one of the family wore shoes and stockings, or a 
covering for the head. The children did not look as if 
they had ever been introduced to a fine comb, or bad 

le the acquaintance of svap and water. 

At first the whole family lived in a cellar, and people 
gave them food enough to keep aonls and bodies 10- 
getber. The father was a blue-dyer, and soon got 
work. The mother took fn washing, and one after an- 
otber the children went into the factory. 

In ten years ier owned asmall house, and the girls 
in the family, in the enforced pauses of factory life, had 
gone to school and learned to read and write a little. 

‘They dressed as well as other young persons of their 
age, and were fast making marriages suitable to their 
improved condition. ‘he sons hud been better edu- 
cated; one had turned out to be an inventor, and an- 
other, the youngest, had been sent to college. I will 
not say what he became—only that he now occupica n 
certain professional position. I often hear of him in 


public Hfe. 
ey 


RELIEVED HIS MIND. 

‘The remark was made of a rambling preacher that he 

kept at “a safe distance from his subject.” The man | 

who got off the following must have done it at a safe 
distance from his subject—in a liternl sense : 


An old bachelor thus impenches woman: “I impeach 
her in the name of the great whale of the ocean, whose 
bones are torn asunder to ennble her to keep straight. 
T impeach her in the name of the peacock, whose atrut 
without hie permission she has stealthily and without 
honor assumed. I impeach her in the e of the 
horse, whose tail she has perverted from i® nse to the 
making wavy tresses to decorate the back of the head 
und neck. T impeach ber in the name of the kangaroo, 
whose beautiful figure she, in taking upon herself th 
Grecian bend, has brought into ill-favor and disrepute.” 








One thinks of the reply of the witty wife when her 
husband asked her if she was not ashamed to Wwenr 
“another woman’s hair” on her head. “Aren't you 
ashamed to wear another sheep’s wool on your back?” 


she retorted. 


AN OSPREY’S CLEVERNESS. 
Farmers should encourage the chipping sparrow, for 
acorrespondent of the Ornithologist says that he has 
discovered that the bird fe a lively destroyer of cabbage 
worms. The same magazine publishes a narrative of a 
scene witnessed by a gentleman, which illustrates the 
clevorness of the osprey eagle: 


He saw the bird catch out of the millpond a large 
pickerel, not by diving, but by clawing upon it at the 
right moment. The pickerel squirmed fiercely and the 
osprey, which had at once flown over the land, had to 
let go its grip. The fish, of course, fell and the bird at 
once went after it. 

This time he did not try to continue carrying it home, 
but flew right up in the air with itto a lofty height. 
There, of his own accord, he Ietit drop. ‘The long fall 
was fatal to the fish. There was no more squirming. 

The eagle picked up {ts dead game and flew quietly 
home with it. There was some sense in such yeneral- 


ship as that. 
as 


THE WILD END. 

Few favorites are altogether lovely. The little girl 
found out that even her tiny velvet-furred kitten had 
“‘briara in her feet;” and the Irishman who called the 
hornet a “beautiful bird” altered his mind when the 
wild end of the “bird” touched him. 


A Indy of Milwaukee has twin sons of whom she is 
very proud, both being handsome, sprightly and pre- 
cious little fellowa. A short time ago a gentleman sent 
the lads a pair of “Colorado jacka,” which, of course, 
tickled their fancics iramensely afier they had learned 
the important lesson of non-interference with the buri- 
ness end of the animals. One of the boys was giving a 
lady a glowing description of the pets, which led to 
the query,— 

re your jacks gentle, Frank?” 

“Well, yes, ma’am,” sald Frank. “They are awful 

tame in front, but they're awful wild behind.” 








Fe EP 
CAUGHT. 


The Southern papers tell a laughable joke on the 
editor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle: 


He attended preaching at a colored church in the 
country, and had in his pocket only a silver half-dollar, | 
just the ticket-fare back to Augusta, At the conclusi 
of his sermon the minister ordered a collection for 
own benefit. 

“Of course,” said he, “I ’spects every puason to give. 
somethin’; but I’se told dat Mr. Thomas up de lane’ 
yander bad some turkeys stole Friday night. I 
don't want any man who had a han’ in stenlin’ dem tur- 
keys to put any money in de halt.” 

hen the hat reached Randall not a man had denied, 
and the preacher's eyes were on him. Tia half-dollar 


went into the hat. 
= 


‘Tue latest and most refreshing Sabbath-achool inel- 
dent, says the Lewiston Journal, happéned ina class 
not a thousand miles from Lewiston. The teacher had 
grown cloquent in picturing to his little pupils the 
beauties of heaven, and he finally asked, “What kind 
of little dove fol heaven?” A lively little four-ycar- 
old boy, with kicking boots, flourished his fiat. « 

ou may answer,” said the teacher. ‘Dead ones 
ttle fellow shouted, at the extent of bie lungs, 




















COMPANION. 


HOME BOOKS. 


Appletons' Home Books are a series of new Hand- 
volumes at low prices, devuted to all subjects per- 
taining to Home and the Household. 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 
By Ella Rodman Charch. Illustrated. 
“Mrs, Church's directions fur house-furnishiug, while 
very artistic and cheerful, are adapted to the wants of 
the great army of limited fncomes.” 


HOME DECORATION. 


Instruction in, and designs for, embroidery. pane! and 
decorative painting, wood carving, ete., with pumerous 
Mlustrations. 


BUILDING A HOME. 
By A.F.Oakey. - Illustrated. 

“Mr, Oakey discusses house-bullding for the purposes 
of people of moderate means in the Middle States, and 
gives plans and elevations of cottages from the very 
cheapest to a house to be built at a cost of $9,000." 


AMENITIES OF HOME. 
By M. K. W. 8. 
“The author has not spared good sense. right feeling, 
or sound principle... A better book tor reading fi 
the family circle it would be hard to name.” Literary 


*"" HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


By the author of ‘‘Amenities of Home.” 


“Home Amusements” contains instruction for Parlor 
Theatricais, Tableaux Vivants, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, and mauy other forms of amusement, 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS; 
A Book of Home Receipts and Home Sugges- 
tions. By Mrs. Emma W. Babcock. 


THE HOME GARDEN. 
By Ella Rodman Charch. Illustrated. 


“We have Instructions fur gardening and flower ras. 
Ing in-doors and out. ‘There 1s much valuable {nforma- 
tlon about ferneries, city gardens, miniature greenhouses, 


“*" HOME GROUNDS. 


By A. F. Oakey. - Illustrated. 















“Tells in a very suggestive way how the surroundings 
of a suburban home inay be made beautiful at compara- 





tively little expense."— Christian ut Work. 


Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 12mo. 
Price, 6 ceuts cach, 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








THE SHAKESPEARE 
PHRASE BOOK. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
12mo., Cloth, $3.00. 


This book is intended to be au Index of the phraseology 
of Shakespeare: a concordance of phrases rather than 
of words, Its plan fs to take every sentence from his 
dramatic works which contalns an important thought, 
with so much of the context as preserves the sense, and 
to put each sentence under fits principal words, arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

At the end of the book comparative readings are given 
from the texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and 
Richard Grant White. ; 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE SAYS: “It is the hest 
of its kind I know of. Thave tested the book on various 
passages,—not a fow,—and find It safe and sound and 
serviceable, It seems to me that except, perhaps, for 
the unfortunates who cdit Shakespeare, it must take the 
place of both Mrs, Clarke's Concordance and Schmidt's 
Shakespeare Lexicon, The addition of the list of various 
readings greatly increases its value, makes it Indeed 
complete and pertect,—the most valuable Shakespeare 
reference book In existence. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Sixty-Third Thousand. 

Belng an attewpt to trace to their source Passages and 
Phrases in common use. Seventh Edition, revised and 
Rreatly enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, $3. if calf, $5.00; 
call, $6,00, 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
54 Washington Street, Boston. 























THE FRANKLIN REFERENCE RACK 
AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 





Cut 1 shows the Rack arranged for an atlas or fol 
engravings. Other large folios go between the uprlehing 
and heavy volumes like Dictionarles or Gazetteers, rest 
upon the cross-pieces in front. Cut 2 shows the Rack 
with a Dictionary ready for use. 

Prices, from $6.5) to $9, Send for a cireular to 

If. B, NIMs & CO. Troy, N.Y. 


for our Globe catalogue. Pri 
cod, HB RINS 2 COs THO: 
‘York. 
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SAMPLE SET OF 
PLE WRITING FREE. J. W. Sto 


DEC. 8, 1881, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


WEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, 


SIDWEY LAMIER’S DOY'S CLASSICS OF KISTORY AMO Leen. 


THE BOY'S MABINOGION. Peing the 
Earliest Welsh Tale: of King Arthur in the famous Red 
Book of Hergest. Edited for Boys with an Introduc- 
tion by Sipwey Lasigr. With 12 full-page illustrations 
by Auymgp Frepericks. Une volume crown 8yo, extra 
cloth. $8.00, 

eDispiDe pe aah fr br Wyse ers 

THE BOY'S KING ARTHUR. ling sir 
Tuomas Matory’s History cf Kiug Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. Edited for Boys with an 
Introduction by Sroxey Laster. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by Auyagp Karres, One volume crown 
8vo, extracloth. $3.00 


“The boys of the present generation will unite in a 
tribute of kratitude to Mr. Lanie ben they see the 
beautiful book In which he has pre red “King Arthur 
and lis Knights of the Round ih for their special 
enjoyment and {nstruction."— Providence Journal. 


THE BOY'S FROISSART. ling Sir Joux 
Froissant's Chronicles of Adventure, Battle, and Cas- 
tom in England, France, Spain, ete. Edited for Boys 
with an { itroduetion by Sipney Lanier, With 12 fall- 
Page illustrations by Auyre> Karres. One volume 
crown Sro, extra cloth $3.00 


shat boy will be lucky who gets Mr. Sidney Lanter's 
Boy's Froissart for a Christmas present this year. There 
isto better and healthier reading for boys than ‘Fine 
Sir John’; and this,volumie fs 60 handseme. so well print: 
ed, and xo well illustrated that it i a pleasure to look 
It over."—The Nation. 















WILLIAM 0. STODDARD’S BOOKS, 
DAB KINZEBR: A Story of a Growing Boy. 

One volume 12mo, 830 pages. $1.00. 

“Ina literary point of view, w inet! rank 
this book among the first of ie binds 9 eS A garter 
who (wants iis boy, to grow up jn a mant way ni 

such books som e 
insu ch bouke some ng to help hin amazingly. 
THE QUARTET. A Sequel to Dab Kinzer. 
Oue volume, 12mo, 83) pages. $1.00 


“Ifany father would live over his boyhood days again, 
and likewise put two healthy and breezy books intu his 
children’s hands, let hin read these two volumes, and 
then them over to the boys of the family. °° # 
Examiner and Chronicle. 


PHAETON ROGERS. 8, Rosurrz Joxssox 


One volume, square 12mo Tilustrated. Handsomely 
bound. $1.50. 


“A capital Juvenile book. brimful of entertainment, 
and overflowing with spirited Incident. * ° * Th 
hero's brillant Juventive genius provides the chief iu 
terest of the story, aud his blindering brother much of 
the humor.”"—Hosfon Saturday Evening Garelte. 


JULES VERME'S LATEST WORK. 


EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. Being part firt of The 
Giant Raft. One voluue, 12mo. $1.50. 

Our iliustrated holiday catalogue of books for young 
people sent free to any nddress, 

6° These bouts are for sule by all booksellers, or till te 
sent prepatd upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


n Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 























4600 New Words & Meanings, and 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 


Get the Standard. 
THE Standard in the Gor't Printing 
Office —32,000 copies in Public 
Schoolz,—sale 20 times as large 

as the sale of any other. 


BEST aid in a Family, in helping its 

members to become intelligent. 

Best aid for TEACHERS and 
SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS, 


GI PT Mo accents ee Pastor, Par. 

ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 
or any other occasion. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mase. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 








MAKES A SHADED MARK OF TWO COLORS AT A SINGLE STROKE. 
AMP | 3 SIZES BY MAIL $1, CIRCULAR AND SAM- 
kes, Milan, 0. 





a A PRESENT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Louisa M. Alcott’s Works 


A New Edition of the Famous 
“Little Women” Series. 


Printed on large paper, with new illustrations, and 
in uniform bindings of new and tasteful design 
printed in black, red, and gold. Each volume is 
complete in iteelf. 


The books comprii 


Lrrrie Wounn, 
Lrrrie Mer. 
Exenr Cousins. 
‘Unover tHe Lrtacs. 


) 8 large 16mo volumes, ina handsome box. 
Price, $12.00. 


Sold everywhere by al booksellers,or mailed , post-paid, 
on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Maas, 





this set are as follows, viz.: 
Aw Oxp Fastioxep Gm 
Hosmtat Sxercaxs. 
Ross ix Broom. 
JACK AND JILL. 
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For the Companfon. 


AUNT ABBY’S DIAMOND RING. 
In Taret Caaprers.—Caur. I. 


Could she once more send him a little money, and 
| still put faith in his gratitude and fidelity ? 

“Now you see how it is,” said the widow, when 
Susie had finished the letter. ‘I have four or five 


“Oh, don’t mind about me!” 

But the girl’s eyes sparkled at sight of the jewel. 
“Ts the stone a diamond ?”" Martin inquired. 
“Yes, and a fine one, though not very large. It 


‘A few years ago, there lived in'a small house just such letters as that; only the last ones show | ought to bring sixty dollars. Now, Martin, I am 
on Myrtle Street a widow named Abigail Tolley. more and more how the poor boy has suffered. I | going to confide it to your care. I would go my- 
She had thin gray hair, the pale, nervous face of have sent him every dollar I could spare; and | self to dispose of it, if I could afford the expense 


an invalid, and she hobbled about the houst 
with a cane. She was fretful at times, yet she 
had one of the kindest hearts in the world. 

There lived with her at that time an or- 
phan niece, Susie,—a girl about sixteen years 
old, and a boy named Martin Gower,—a 
nephew on her husband’s side,—whom she 
had taken into her house after he had been 
turned out of doors by a drunken step-father. 

Martin was seventeen; a bright, resolute, 
good-hearted fellow, though not without the 
fants common to boys of his age. 

Iam afraid he was not grateful enough for 
all the widow's kindness. He knew that she 
could not afford to support him in idleness; 
and vet he sometimes performed very unwil- 
lingly the small household tasks required of 
him. He was always absorbed in some plan 
of his own; and he did not like being re- 
minded, in a fretful voice, that he had neg- 
lected to cut the morrow’s kindling-wood, or 
to fill the lodgers’ water-pitchers. 

Martin had lived with the widow about a 
year, when he came home from school one 
afternoon and found her unusnally low-spir- 
ited and nervous. 

“What's the matter with Aunt Abby ?” he 
said, in a whisper to Susic, as he passed her 
in the entry. 

“Quc of her pour fits,” repited Savie. “She 
thinks we’re all going to the alms-house.” 

“Well, let’s go then, and have done with 
it!” said Martin. ‘What's the use of so 
much fuss about it?” 

But though Susie could speak unkindly of 
her aunt, she did not like that Martin should. 
“You forget all she has done for you!” she 
exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“Not much danger of that, when she and 
you remind me of it so often!” he retorted. 

“You didn’t take the ashes from Mr. Ho- 
bart’s stove this morning,” Susie called after 
him, as he was passing in. 

“Of course, there’s something I didn't do!” 
said Martin, carelessly. 

“And I had to do it for you!” she added. 

“And I guess it didn’t hurt you!” was his 
last word. 

He was mounting the stairs, when Mrs. 
Tolley’s feeble, querulous voice was heard in 
her little sitting-room. 
Martin! 





Come here, both of 
yon!" 

“T can’t come now; see what she wants,” 
Martin said to Susie. 

“You must come!” cried Susie, having 
spoken to her aunt. 

And Martin, with a scowl on his brow, en- 
tered the widow's room. 

She sat in her easy-chair by the window, with 
an open letter in her lap. 

“Children,” she said, with quivering lips, and in 
a trembling voice, ‘here is something I didn't 
mean to speak to you about; but I find I must. 
This letter, Susie, came to-day when you were 
out. It is from your brother Luther.” 

“Ts it bad news ?” Susie inquired, anxiously. 

“Tt’s the same old story. He is having no end 
of trouble with his patent. I have sent him money, 
and sent-him money, thinking every time it was 
the last. Now he must have thirty dollars at 
once. But I haven't thirty dollars in the world, 
and I don't know where to borrow it. That patent 
of his will ruin us all, and I wish it was at the 
bottom of the sea!” 

Susie cried. Martin reached out his hand for 
the letter. 

“May I read it?" he asked. 

“Dear, yes! if you can have the heart to.” 

But if the boy had the heart, he did not have 
the skill, and the letter was finally turned over to 
Susie, who dried her eyes and read it aloud. 

It was a simple and affecting story of struggle, 
hardship and disappointed hopes. Bat now the 
young inventor believed himself on the very 
threshold of success. He had put off appealing 
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now we cannot, without great sacrifices, send him 
more. What can be done ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Aunt Abby!” said Susie. “I 
am sure Luther has meant to do right. You never 
told us you were sending him money.” 

“No, for I didn’t want totrouble you. You 
were going to say something, Martin?” 

The boy was struggling with some strong emo- 
tion. All his generous impulses were roused. 

“You have done everything you could, I know!" 
be replied. ‘And I never even guessed what was 
troubling you so! Isn’t there something J can do ?” 

“For what?” said Aunt Abby. 

“To help you and Luther—to do my share!” he 
exclaimed. 

“My boy!” said the widow, in a faltering voice, 
“you help me—you and Susie both help me—when 
you show your sympathy and good-will.” 

Martin remembered with shame how grudging- 
ly he had often done the few small duties assigned 
to him in the home of his benefactress. She con- 
tinued,— 

“Next to mortgaging the house, which I can’t 
bear the thought of, there is one last resort.” 

She took from her pocket a small velvet-covered 
Jewel-case, and lifting the cover, showed a ring. 

“This was my daughter’s. It was her wedding- 


again to his aunt, until driven by actual necessity | ring. I have kept it sacredly since she died. But 
> tike the stops which he feared wonld be as | now T suppose I must part with it. I hoped it 
(roublesome to her de ib wus diaweaeiuy to him, ' would be yours some day, Susie.” 


of a carriage. But you may see what you 
can do first. Avoid the pawnbrokers; go to 
any respectable jewellers. You may sell it 
for fifty dollars, if you can’t get more; but 
Fd rather borrow thirty or forty dollars on 
it, than sell it at any price.” 

The boy looked anxious and excited as 
Aunt Abby put the case into his hands, with 
instrnctions how to act. 

“Ewish Susie could go with me!” he said, 
wilt a sense of the responsibility laid upon 


" 

“She might, but she has so much to do here 
at home. Now, Martin, I rely upon your 
fidelity and judgment. Get the money if you 
can; if not, bring back the ring. Be’sure not 
to Tose either that or the money.” 


“I won't lose anything!” said Martin, confi- 
dently. 

She also gave him a card, on which she had 
written,— 

“The bearer of this, Martin Gower, aged seven- 
teen, 1s authorized to dispose of a diamond ring 
for me.” 

To this her name and address were signed, so 
that he might not be suspected of having stolen 
the jewel. 

Then, after he was gone, Susie and her aunt 
talked over the affair and waited for his retarn. 

“You couldn't trust many boys that way!” 
said Susie, having set the table for their frugal 
supper. 

“What do you mean?” asked Aunt Abby, who 
sat watching from the window. 

“Ob, just think what a temptation it would be 
to a dishonest boy!” said Susie. ‘Forty or fifty 
dollars! That's a big sum for a wild young fel- 
low to have burning in his pocket.” 

“But Martin is not a wild young fellow,” Mrs. 
Tolley replied. 

“No, lucky for us! You would never see your 
ring again, or your money, if he was. I wonder 
how it will seem to him to have fifty dollars in 
his hands all at once.” 

Now Susie, talking in this way, did not mean to 
make her aunt nervous. But it was time for them 
w be expecting Martin's return; andas the ridow - 





| sat watch: and saw the street grow dark, and no 
Martin appeared, it took but a hint to agitate her. 

“Martin is honest; I aim sure he is honest,” she 
said, in a trembling voice. “But he may have 
met with some accident. Or—I don’t know—a 
large sum of money would be a temptation to al- 
most any boy, I suppose.” 

“I would trust Martin with hundreds!" Susie 
exclaimed. ‘He isn’t perfect, by any means; the 
trouble with him is he don’t think; but at heart, 
Aunt Abby, Martin Gower is as true as any boy 
in this world!” 

She spoke warmly; for, notwithstanding their 
little disputes, she was Martin’s steadfast friend. 

Her earnest words allayed for a while the fears 
she had raised in her aunt's mind. But now the 
lighting of the street-lamps gave the watching 
widow an uneasy sense of the coming on of night. 

“Surely,” she said, “he ought to be here by this 
time! I wish you had gone with him, Susie. 
Perhaps he was afraid of being tempted, when he 
asked to have your company. Oh, what shall I 
do if he doesn’t come back ?” 

‘He'll come back, safe enough! It’s a poor 
compliment you pay him,” Susie added, 
“‘when you suspect him so, because he is a little 
late.” 

“T don't mean to wrong him,” the widow 
said, after opening the window, in order to 

*take along look down the street. “But he 
may have fallen in with some of his old com- 
panions. You know he had some dangerous 
acquaintances before I took him; and it has 
been hard for him to keep clear of them.” 

The table had been kept waiting an hour; 
and Susie herself, it must be confessed, was 
beginning to be anxious about Martin. 
5 9 passed. Susie g 








tasted anything on it; they could 
while they were waiting for Martin. 

“I will go ont and look for him,” said 
Susie, at nine o'clock. 

“That won't do,” said the widow. “I wish 
you had gone two hours ago; but now it is 
too late. Hark! isn’t there some one ?” 

Susie ran eagerly to the front door. But the 
comer was not Martin. It was Mr. Hiram 
Hobart, one of the widow's lodgers. 

“O Mr. Hobart!” said Susie, “I wish you 
would come in and see my aunt; she is in 
great trouble about something.” 

Hiram was a shy young man; and he 
blushed and stammered as he entered the 
widow’s sitting-room. But he had a warm and 
sympathetic heart, and he quite forgot his 
shyness when he found that he might do 
something to relieve the widow’s distress. 

He hurried out again to look for Martin. 
And now once more Susie and her aunt waited 
for news of the missing one. 

It was almost ten o'clock when Hiram re- 
turned from a fruitless search. The jewellers’ 
shops had long been closed. He had walked 
the streets in vain, looking for Martin. There 
seemed to be really nothing he could do; so 
he had come back, hoping to find the boy at home 
before him. 

But Martin had not come; and he did not ap- 
pear that night. If he had indeed fallen into 
temptation and stolen the money, he would cer- 
tainly have been driven by remorse to hasten 
home with It if he could have known what agonies 
of anxiety his kind benefactress was suffering on 
his account. 

“Tt-isn't the money,” she said—though that was 
so much to her—“but to think he couldn’t be 
trusted; that’s what breaks my heart!” 

“Do go to bed and sleep,” Susie entreated. 

It was now past midnight, and Mr. Hobart had 
long since gone up to his room. . 

“Sleep!” said her aunt, bitterly, ‘“‘there’s no 
sleep for me this night. O Martin! Martin!” 

“J trust him yet!" Susie declared. “Something 
keeps him. We shall hear from him in the morn- 
ing.” 

Faded, at about ten o'clock the next forenoon, 
news—strange and startling news it was—reached 
them, regarding the lost boy. In order to explain 
what it was, we must go back a little. 

Martin had started off, full of zeal and fidelity, 
to do his aunt’s errand. Walking the strect, he 
kept his hand on the pocket that held the little 
jewel-casc that contained the ring. 

He went first to a well-known jewelry-store, 
which his aunt bad recommended; but the prov 
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prietors had gone home, and the clerk told him to 
come again in the morning. 

Then he tried two or three other places, but 
without success. Then he entered a small shop 
that showed piles of gold and silver and paper 
money in the window, together with watches and 
jewelry, and the notice—Monry To Loa: 

The shop-keeper—a large, dark man, with a 
coarse mouth and a big nose—examined the jewel, 
and asked Martin what he considered it was 
worth. 

“Sixty dollars,” said Martin, stoutly. 

The big-nosed man made no reply, but coolly 
handed the case back over the counter. 

“Don’t you want it?” Martin asked. 5 

“Not at that price,” said the man, with a look 
of cold inditference. 

“What do you think it’s worth?” Martin in- 
sisted. 

The man made no reply, but turned to another 
customer. And now Martin discovered to his 
alarm that he was in the shop of a pawn-broker, 
which he accordingly quitted in haste, without 
waiting for an answer to his question. 

He next entered a narrow but elegant shop, 
where he was politely received by a young sales- 
man. 

“Have you a right to dispose of this ring ?” said 
the young man, eying first the jewel, then looking 
sharply at Martin. 

“You will see that 1 have,” the boy replied, 
showing Mrs. Tolley’s card. 

“Oh!” The young man smiled. “You consider 
it a valuable ring ?” 

“I believe the real worth of it is about sixty 
dollars.” 

“Oh!” The young man smiled again, and took 
the ring to the rear of the shop, where he exam- 
ined it carefully by a brilliant gaslight. ‘You 
haven't found it easy to get that for it, 1 fancy.” 

Martin confessed that he had met with diffi- 
culties. 

“You have offered it in several places ?” 

“Yes; four or five,” Martin stated, frankly. 
“But everybody seemed to think it a valuable 
ring, except the pawn-broker on Court Street.” 

“Oh! You offered it to him ?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t like him, and didn’t wait to 
hear what he thought of it.” 

The young man was so friendly, and seemed to 
take so much interest in the ring, that Martin bad 
stroug hopes that he would buy it. He was 
greatly disappointed, therefore, when, with an- 
other obliging smile, the jewel-case was clasped 
and handed back to him, 

“Yon can't give me anything on it?” Martin in- 
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“Then why did you look at it and keep me 
waiting so long ?” cried the boy, indignantly. 

“Why, because vou wanted me to look at it, 
didn’t you?” the young man replied, blandly. 

Martin was going, when, having opened the 
case, to take a look at the jewel, he started, exam- 
ined it hurriedly, with a frightened air, and turned 
upon the salesman. 

“This is net my ring! Where is my ring?” he 
demanded, in accents of despair and terror. 

“That is your ring—the ring that was in the 
case when you gave it to me.” 

“It is not! You have changed it! Give me 
back my ring!” And Martin sprang at the young 
man, who, smiling still, but with an excited face, 
retreated beyond his reach. 

(To be continued.) 
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WISDOM. 


Mount up the heights of wisdom, 
‘And crush each error low; 

Keep back no words of knowledge 
‘That human hearts should know, 
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ROSE MAY. 
“ By M. A. Denison. 


Ten dollars! Only ten dollars! The amount 
of money was nothing to most of the girls, but 
to her—Rose May—the only daughter of a poor 
widow, no, it was out of the question; there was 
no way to raise it! 

“I’m sorry,” wrote her mother, in the most del- 
icate of old-fashioned chirography ; “I’ve thought 
of everything, but unless I sell old Betty for less 
than she is worth, I cannot get the money. Yes, 
I think with ten dollars you might get all you 
need, and I thought I should be able to lay by 
enough for your graduation outfit. 

“O my darling, I'm so sorry! but you will have 
to make the old black silk do without any acces- 
sories; I cannot even send you a dullar, for Kitty 
has been sick, and medicine costs. I had to use 
every cent to buy nourishing things. Never mind, 
Rose; at least, try to mind as little as possible. I 
know how you will feel, but you will lose no real 
friends through poverty of appearance.” 

This Rose read with tears in her eyes; then she 
seized a pen and dashed off the words,— 

“Don’t sell the cow, mother. Kitty needs the 
milk. I can get along very well. You must not 
worry. The old silk can be fixed up, I guess. It 
is very respectable, and a friend to be relied 
upon.” 

Then she put the letter from her mother in her 
pocket, had a little cry over the disappointment, 
wiped her eyes and applied herself to study. 








Tater in the day, Annie Burt beckoned to 
Mamy Hunt, and the two girls disappeared and 
were seen not long atter strolling down the old 
beech avenue, back of the semigary, talking very 
confidentially together. 

“It's a letter from Rose May’s mother. You 
know she is a widow—and—I found it by the stu- 
dents’ stairs ont near the old well. I thought I 
had lighted upon some school-girl correspondence, 
and would read it just for fun. Perhaps 1 ought 
not to have read it, but pure mischief led me to 
commence it, and it ended in making me very sad. 
lonly read enongh to know that Rose, whom we 
all have thought a little proud, is very poor. Of 
course, we've suspected that; but she has got to 
wear that thread-bare old silk on examination 
day. Her mother wrote her such a pitiful letter, 
it almost made me cry. She only wants ten dol- 
lars. I suppose she could freshen up something 
with laces and ribbons, and buy some rew gloves, 
poor girl. Now, I'm going to put this letter in 
one of her books, so she'll not know she lost it, 
and can't we think of some way to help her ?” 

The next day, Rose was seated at her desk 
drawing the outlines of a map. 

“Do you feel too dignified for a little fun?” 
asked somebody, putting her hands upon the girl's 
shoulders and peering round into her face. 

“I dignified!” laughed Rose. 

“Why, yes, aren’t you, rather? I used to fancy 
you were pride personified; and that was at one 
time the general impression of the beautful Miss 
May.” 





“Nonsense,” laughed Rose, coloring at the com- 
pliment. “I like fun as well as any of you. What 
is it?” 

“A wedding. To-morrow is half-holiday, and 
Miss Holmead says we may be just as jolly as we 
please.” 

“A wedding!” repeated Rose. 

“Yes, and we want you toact the clergyman.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Rose. 

“Lucky for you Miss Holmead didn’t hear 
that,” said Annie. 

“Who is to be the bride ?” 

“Betty Brooks. I am to be the groom. I have 
short hair, and can easily ornament my upper lip 
with a mustache. Ina suit of tweed you don’t 
know how altogether splendid I do look. Jenny 
Lee will do the disconsolate mother, and Mamy | 
Hunt will give the bride away as the grieving par- | 
ent. Allthe under teachers are coming. I car- 
ried them the invitations myself, and we shall 
have the whole school for spectators. Come—I’m 
so glad you consent.” 

The next day the girls, assembled in one of the 
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was the school jester, made an admirable groom, 
and kept the girls in roars of laughter by her pre- 
tended impatience. 

‘rhe bride came in last, and her appearance was 
the signal for a burst of admiration from the as- 
sembled school. 

In white, with a voluminous veil of tulle falling 
over head and shoulders, pretty, vivacious little 
Betty Brooks looked the timid bride to perfec- 
tion. 

The most comical scene of all was when the 
clergyman pretended to comfort the weeping 
parents, whose display of white handkerchief, and 
extravagant ‘demonstrations of sorrow, were one 
of the best effects in the ceremony. 

“You will now take your places,” said the offici- 
ating minister. Then standing before them, he 
commenced. 

“Ladies and gentlemen! We have met this after- 
noon for the parpose of joining these two persons 
in the bonds of hemlock. If any person in this 
assembly—or out of it—can make objection to this 
ceremony, let him speak now without hesitation or 
equivocation, snd then ever hereafter hold his 
peace.” There was a long pause. 

Then turning to the couple before her, the min- 
ister exclaimed, “You are about to enter upon a 
relation in which there are no obligations for you 
to heed, and no duties for you to be responsible 
for. Yor this reason I now call upon each of you 
before these witnesses to promise that there shall 
be no Caudle lectures, no tragedy, no comedy be- 
tween you, during your mortal lives. 

“Wilt thou, Perenial Grumble, take this female, 
Pacifica Peaceful, to be thy happy mate—(school- 
mate?) Wilt thou dwell with ber in peace until 
the spectre of milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills 
shakes its dreadful finger at thee? Wilt thon 
stick to her in wealth, and forsake her in poverty, 
and love her till you find somebody you can love 
better?” 

“I will,” came in smothered tones from under 
the painted mustache. The sobs of the stricken 
parents now rose upon the air, and the whole 
laughing audience commenced to applaud. 

“And thou, Pacifica Peaceful, wilt thou take this 
man for thy worser and lesser half? Wilt thou 
make him always respectful, and considerate, and 
thoughtful of thee, as all men should be of. 
women, and reduce him to a proper subjection to 
the feminine will ?” 

The bride bowed her head. 

“Repeat after me— . 

«J, Perenial, take thee, Pacifica, to be my mate 
—(room-mate)—as long asTdesire. Tomake good 
use of your worldly possessions, and send you to 
Coventry, whenever the time shall come when I 
shall prefer some other mate who shall be less ex- 
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elusive with her millinery, and less selfish with her 
caramels—and—and—tatly. 

“4T, Pacitica, take thee, Perenial, to be my sub- 
dued husband, to make thee do as I wish, and to 
let me do as I please frem this time forth, until thy 
masculine assurance becomes unbearable, and I 
have become weary of thee.’” 

Perenial then turned and held out a ring. As 
well as he could for laughter, he repeated,— 

“When on thy snowy finger I place this tiny 
circlet, I make you mine, for my own benetit and 
convenience, and demand such of your worldly 
goods as seem desirable, for my own use and be- 
hoof while term-time shall last.” 

“Now,” said the pseudo clergyman, who of all 
the laughing crowd alone preserved bis dignity, 
“T pronounce you mun and woman, trusting that 
you will fulfil your allotted parts, as becomes those 
who have taken upon themselves frivolous vows, 
that are only binding in the times that are not to 
come, when lessons and conduct shall be imnmac- 
ulate, and your teachers shall rise up and call you 
blessed.” 

The fun was now universal, and Rose slipped 
out to doff her gown and scarf, and take off the 
bertha that hid her hair, when something rolled 
from the pocket of the wrapper that did duty for a 
surplice. She opened it, and there was a license 
made out in pretended form, wrapped about a ten- 
dollar bill. 

Rose looked at it, while the color deepened on 
her cheeks. 

“See here, Annie Burt!” she said, calling her as 
the girl passed her door, “what does this mean ?” 

“What is it?” 
fen dollars wrapped in this paper.” 

“Is that ali he gave you?” asked Annie, “I 
wouldn’t have performed that ceremony under 
twenty.” 

“But—of course, it’s all a farce,” said Rose, “so 
here is the moncy back.” 

“Indeed, it is not a farce!” said Annie, earnestly. 
“The officiating clergyman is always paid. Keep 
your ten dollars; I’m sure you have earned it.” 

“LT won't have it!” said Rose, angrily, throwing 
it on the table. 

“Wait a moment, let me reason with you,” said 
Annie, and she went into Rose’s room and shut 
the door. What she said was never known, but 
presently they came out together, Rose with wet 
eyes, yet smiling. And the laces and ribbons and 
gloves were bought, and among the crowd of girl- 
gtaduates, no one looked sweeter and more deli- 
cately attired than Rose May. 
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|a season in a villa ci..cfe the city limits, and at 
some distance from cay Sther habitation. 

As she sat late one drizzly evening, during her 

occupancy of tkM%omicile, engaged in reading 
| and answering business letters, she casually raised 
her eyes to a mirror hanging before her, and saw 
reflected thercin the fac* of a man who was glar- 
ing at her through a w...dow, the curtain of which 
she had neglected to lower. 

His presence there, on such an evening, natural- 
| ly suggested an intended robbery ; and, within the 
reach of her hand was what would have proved 
valuable booty,—a casket of jewels, worth several 
thousand shalers, which she had, that very day, 
brought from the place in Berlin where they were 
usually kept for security, to show a friend who, 
she expected, would visit her on the morrow. 

What to do, she did not know. If she shouted 
for assistance, no one would respond save her 
maid,—a timid girl,—as all the other servants 
were absent from the house for the night; and if 
she attempted to raise an alarm, the man would 
most likely rush into the room, and silence her 
outcries by violence, that is, if he purposed any 
evil. 

To aid her in thinking what course to pursue, as 
well as to prevent suspicion on the part of the man 
that he had been secn, she began to sing one of 
those quict, tender little melodies peculiar to Ger- 
many. 

Her voice trembled slightly, but its tremulous- 
ness rendered her singing the morc touching. Oc- 
casionully, as she sang, she glanced at the mirror, 
without moving her head,—there she saw the face 
still pressed against the window. 

Immediately that she had completed the song, 
however, the face disappeared ; nor, during the re- 
mainder of the night,—she sat there till morning, 
uncertain what might be the result if she left the 
room or eyen screamed,—was it again visible. 

On the return of her servants, she told them of 
the strange occurrence; but, as no harm had been 
done, she deemed an investigation unnecessary. 
A few days later she received a letter written in 
a hand evidently disguised, which read as fol- 
lows: 





“Mapame Lvcca:—Knowingit does not 
matter how I gained the information—that some 
of your almost priceless jewels were with you, and. 
that your men-servants were away, I went, the 
other night, to your present residence to possess 
myself of said jewels; prepared to use violent 
measures, if such were necessary to the accom: 
plishment of my design. 

“As TI stood at the window watching you and 
waiting for you to retire, you began a song which 
my mother—now a saint in heaven—used to sing, 
and which, till from your lips, 1 had not beard in 











many years. So forcibly did the sony bring thar 
loved inother to my mind, the tears filled my eyes; 
and, ufter listening to it, 1 was powerless to com- 
mit a crime. Yours.” 

Several weeks subsequent to the reception of 
this anonymous note, while singing at the Royal 
Opera-House, Madame Lucca saw a gentleman in 
one of the boxes whose countenance closely re- 
sembled the one reflected in the mirror on that 
ever-memorable evening; and the flush that crim- 
soned his face when she fastened her gaze upon 
him convinced her the two were idgntical. He 
went from the house before she had an opportanity 
to make any inquiries concerning him—as she 
felt a decided inclination to do—and never aster- 
wards did she sce him. 

—+or—_____ 
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OVER THE HILL. 
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THREE BOYS WHOM I ONCE KNEW. 


In Torx Numerrs.—No. I. 
By 0. A. Stephens, 


“Hello! What on earth is that coming down the 
road?” 

We were picking apples; gathering the long row of 
“woodpecker Baldwins” along by the wall on the road. 
side, one cold October morning, sorting and putting up 
the first quality in barrels for hauling them off to the 
depot, when George, who had just set the tall “horse” 
and gone up to pick the topmost limbs of one of the 
largest trees, broke in upon the cold-tingered monotony 
of our labors with the above shout. 

From his elevated position he commanded an extend. 
ed view of the road. 

“It's an ox in shafts!" he exclaimed. 
horned, black horse with a house on wheels. And 
there's two big crows sittin’ on top of it." 

‘This curious intelligence ao excited Al Stearns, one 
of the hired boys, that he dropped hie bail-basket and 
let half a bushel of nice Baldwins fall duwn on the 
wall; and George himself, stretching up for a better 
view of the atrange team, pitched off the top round of 
the horse, but caught hold of the thick limbs in Ume w 
save his bones. - 

Just then, too, we saw the “old gentleman" ccm- 
ing to inspect our work, and in our haste to get up 
those bruised Baldwins and straighten out things, we 
had no more time to devote to horned horses for some 
minutes. 

A queer creaking and rattling in the road, close at 
hand, betokened the near approach of the singular torn 
out. Then even the old gentleman himeelf stared, and 
in a moment he began to laugh, an unueual thing with 
him that fall, as apples were bringing only a doliar & 
barrel. 

A nearer view showed a strange team indeed! A 
black, horned horse St really seemed, as George had 
sald, and such horns! They were three or four feet 
high and branched Into several parts. Such a body, 
too; taller than the tallest horse we had ever seen. 

Ina word, the Aorse was a moose! And on cach 
side of the animal walked two youngsters, holding fast 
his head with halters. Another full-grown boy waiked 
behind the house. 

For it was really a small house on wheels, looking as 
if it contained mystericus occupants; an impression 
which was strengthened by an occasional growl, or 
squenk, from the inside. 

And those “crows,” fastened by little brass dog- 
chains on the roof, were twice or three times the size of 
common crows, and 60 glossy black as to show rich 
purple tints in the sun. 

The -whole thing was a great wonder to us boys 
Across the side of the wagon-house was painted, in 
large letters, 








GRAND CARAVAN OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. 


As they went creaking by, George called ont, 
“What'll you take for your horned horse?” 

“Two hundred dollars!” was the prompt reply. 
“Want him?” 

“What bave ye got in your big peddle-cart?” Al 
asked. 

“Lots of fun,” replied the young fellow behind. 
“Want to see it?” und they stopped. 

At that we all gathered at the rear end of the wagon, 
where there was astep and a door, which George made 
up to. But here the stalwart youth in charge reached 
out his hand and said, “Ten cents.” 

The fee not being forthcoming, the showman offered 
to let one of us peep in for a peck of bruised apples for 
the moose. As refuse apples were of no value in that 
section that year, George at once gathered up a peck, 
which were handed over to the moose, while Ed” (as 
the other two called the fee-taker) opened a little slide 
in the door and bade George lvok in. 

But he had no more than got bis face to the hole, 
when a bear thrust Ais head out ! The leap backwards 
which George executed, amused them exceedingly. 

At aamaller slide opening upon the other alde, an 
otter peered out and chattered his teeth. This being 
the state of things inside, George did not insist on put- 
ting his head fn. 

Meantime the moore ate the apples, and after a Httle 
bantering, we all got on better terms. We told the 
showman of a good place to exhibit down at the “cor 
nere,” half a mile below, and they offered to admit us 
free when they ect up there the following day. 

Of ali the shows which at one time and avother it 
has been the writer's fortune to ace, theirs was the 
oddest one, and got up for the qucerest purpose. For 
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these were not common showmen, but students, acade- 
my students, getting together money enough to board 
themselves and pay term bills. They had gotten up 
this show and were travelling with it as a means of 
raising money; while at the same time they were go- 
ing on with their studies. 

Poor students have done almost everything at one 
time and another to pay their way; but I think this 
show project was entirely new with “Ed,” “Win” and 
“Vet,” as these three called cach otber. I need not give 
their full names, though I doubt not that many readers 
in New Hampshire and Maine will remember their 
show and be amused to know what finally became of it. 

‘These boys—three as remarkable young men as pave 
ever gone forth from the Pine Tree State into success- 
fal businces life-—were from one of the northernmost 
countica, accustomed to backwoods life from childhood, 
and bad themselves captured the animals of which their 
ebow was made up. 

‘All the boys and-girls in the vicinity, and many of 
the older folks, went to sce the Caravan during the 
three days they were at the Corners. 

The house-on-wheels had been a travelling ‘‘daguer- 
rean gallery,” and it had fallen into their hands direct 
from its former owner, an unfortunate “artist,” who 
had penetrated far north and died sadly in debt. They 
had hit on this long ‘‘studio” on whecls asa conven- 
fent vehicle for transporting their menagerie, using the 
tamed moose to draw it. 

Chained inside, they bad a performing bear, named 
“Tke;” a lynx, Which did not perform but was a most 
spiteful fighter, named ‘‘Dab;” a fisher, called ‘‘Doc- 
tor;” an otter, not named; also a marten, a mink, two 
fox.cubs, a weasel, an ermine, a cage of “moose mice,” 
several equirrels, a land turtle and a catamount’s skin, 
stuffed. 

The bear and the ravens were the only “performers,” 
and perhaps the least snid the better In regard to their 
tricks, which were not remarkable in a circus sense. 
But Ike would ‘‘shake hands” and ‘‘beg,” and the ra. | 





vens would “‘talk,” to some extent, and bite in a man- { 


terly manner. 

They had also an enormous black-banded hornets’ 
nest, which I scarcely dare to say was as large as 1 
three-gallon jug, yet it seems to me it was. 

But their greatest curiosity was their moose in har- 
nesa; though they did not so consider him. “Jeff” 
had been captured in the deep snow near Portage Lake, 
two winters before, and bad been “broken” by some 
severe discipline, so that he was a very fair draught. | 
animal. 

In addition to their Caravan, our enterprising young 
showmen had a magic lantern, with which they gave # 
panorama at the school-house one evening; and the 
price of admission being put at the low figure of five 
cents, they realized three dollars from this entertain- 
ment. 

From fifteen to twenty persons went into the caravan 
each day. During the two months they had been on 
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cater their “horned horse" for n “scrub-race,” which | 
‘was soon to come off. 

“Certainly,” said Ed. ‘We will match our moose 
against any horse on the grounds.” 

“Come on with him, then!” cried the jockeys, in 
great glee. 

Jeff was hitched up in the forward wheels and gig- 
seat; and the caravan was shut up for the time, Win 
remaining to guard it; while Ed and Vet led the moose 
out to the trotting-track. 

A shout'grected their appearance at the bars. The 
crowd was crazy with delight and eager anticipation. 

But certain persona objected, on the ground that Jeff 
‘was a moose, not a horse. There was a purse of twen- 
ty-five dollars for the winner. The crowd was deter- 
mined to see the fun, however. 

“Go in! Goin! Let in the moose! Let in the horned 
horse!” and they pulled down the bars. 

‘The judgps yielded the point; and in drove Ed and 
Vet with their grotesque steed. 

Eight or ten horses had been entered for the race. 
Butat the sight, or smell, of Jeff, all but one of the 
horses reared, plunged and were too skittish for the 
race. Their drivera took them off grumbling; but the 
crowd checred the louder, and the judges, laughing, 
called the race for Jeff and the remaining horse,—a 
alim, light, sorrel mare. 

At the word “Go!” Ed and Vet (it took them both 
to hold the moose, for the noise had wrought him up to 
ahigh pitch) put Jeff at his best paces, and the race 
began. 

‘The nimble sorrel mare scud away like a squirrel; 
but as.soon as the moose got fairly launched on that 
long forest lope of his, the little mare fell behind. 

It took two bouts of the track to make a mile. The 
first time round, Jeff and the boys were a hundred 
yards abead ; and the second, they came in abead more 








than three times that distance. 

“Jerusalem! Can't he jest go!” we heard exclaimed 
on all sides, in lulls of the cheer- 
Some said he 
had made the mile in two-twenty. 

Ed now stood upon the seat in 
front of the stand and claimed the 
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the road, they had taken three dollars per day on an 
average; some days they had realized as much as ten 
dollars. 

As they boarded themeelves in a little tent, pitehed | 
beside the “studio,” and subsisted their moose and 
other anitnals at a very trifling evpeuse, out of the! 
country, as they journeyed, the show was a fair suc- 
cess; since it enabled them to study for the most of the 
time. | 

On going there at almost any time of the day, we 
would find Ed busily putting propositions from geome- | 
try on a small board which they carried, with Cy, per 
haps, bent over a alate, algebra in hand. But some one 
of them was always on hand to take the ten cents ad- 
mission to the show. 

By way of breaking the monotony of a place and ad- 
vertising the caravan, they would harness Jeff into the 
forward wheels of their wagon, upon which they had 
rigged a board seat, and go dashing along the road at 
tremendous rate; for Jeff had speed—though his gait 
was ungainly to the last degree. 

‘We had some exciting rides after Jeff that week. 
‘The creature was fond of apples, and would browse 
the'apple trees if they did not prevent bim; but he was 
fondest of beets. Oats they could not induce him to 
touch. 

The County Agricultural Fair, or ‘‘Cattle-Show,” was 
coming off the next week. We boys—who wished to 
see the fun—advised the students by all means to take 
their show to the Fair. They concluded to do so, and 
after a trip into an adjoining town, came back to the 
“corners,” to go with us upon the second day of the 

Fair, which is commonly the great day for a turn-out. 

It was a pretty cool October morning, but pleasant. 
The distance to the Fair grounds was six or seven 
miles. The whole county seemed to be astir. Indeed, 
the entire population seemed to be on the road that 
forenoon. 

Ten ora dozen of un boys from the Corners, all in- 
tent on sport, accompanied the moose and studio, 
which attracted universal attention. Everybody stared; 
and “chaff” flew lively, back and forth. 

At length we arrived near the grounds, which were 
inclosed within a bigh board-fence, about which and 
along the rond-side, not less than a thousand horses 
and wagons were hitched; while inside, in pens, were 
cattle, colts, sheep, hogs, hens and turkeys, from every 
quarter of the country. Cider and candy shanties, 
small “shows” of all descriptions, auction-carts and a 
big crowd made up the other features of the Fair. 

Jeff was driven up outside the main gateway, and 
was intantly greeted by an outburst of ironical re- 
marks; but Ed, Win and Vet were well up in that 
sort of thing, and gave back such strong, rapid doses of 
repartee, that the crowd eoon stopped jeering and stood 
regarding the moose and his load in good-humored sur- 
prise. 

After some delay in getting a “‘permit” to enter and 
exhibit, the studio was drawn inside, the tent pitched 
to inclose Jeff, and soon Ed’s clear voice could be 
heard far and wide, inviting the people in most per- 
suasive accents to ‘Walk up and bebold the Educated 
Bear, the Trained Moose and the Learned Ravens, 
Daniel Webster and Ben Franklin, who spoke five lan- 
guages!” 

A good many people went in. One rowdy fired a pis- 
tol at the educated Ike, and was promptly put out by 
Ed. They bad taken more than ten dollars by noon. 

In the afternoon there were several horse trots. A 
good many persons who were at the Fair had previously 
seen the moose run, in harness, on the road. By-and- 
by some fellows came, langhing, and asked the boys to 








The judges did not reply 
no fair race! 


, Some shouted, “No; 








“Eclaim the money!” Ed insisted. “ It was a 
fair race on our part, and fairly run!” 
“That’s so!” the crowd shouted. “You admit. 





ted the moose to the trot. 
we say!”" 

One of the judges now ruled that it was ‘no 
square race.” 

“Tt was a‘square race’ till you made it acrooked 
one!” retorted Vet. 

While this dispute was going on, a tremendous 
outery suddenly rose at a distance, and Win came run- 
ning up to Ed, exclaiming that a party of fellows were 
hauling off The Grand Caravan! 

The uproar increasing, we all started to run in that 
direction; but the crowd was so dense that none of us 
could get near. A worse outcry had now risen than 
that which attended the race. 

As was afterward learned, the fellow whom Ed had 
put out of the show, and a lot of others, had tied a rope 
to the hind end of the ‘‘studio,” while Win was not 
looking, and started to run with it. They had dragged 
it fity yards or more, when coming in collision with a 
f- mer’s ox-cart, it was upset and partly smashed, let- 

‘og out Ike and Doctor in the midst of the people and 
close to a lot of cattle. 

That was the cause of the shouting and screaming. 
Dogs were barking furiously, and cattle were bellow- 
ing. A moment or twoafter, Ike’s black form was seen 
clambering over the fair-ground fence, with a dozen 
dogs jumping up at his short tail. 

Poor Doctor was throttled by a big dog under some 
hen crates. Dab, the lynx, took up a pine tree in the 
grounds, and was shot with a revolver by some man un- 
known. George and Al saw two boys running off with 
the stuffed catamount; and what became of the smaller 
animals we never found out; for thone rowdies com- 
pletely smashed the “studio.” 

Our friends looked rather ‘‘blue” at this result of the 
race, and started off the grounds with their moose. The 
crowd began to shout, “Give ’em the prize money!” 
and that cry ran round, taken up here and there, for 
some minutes. But the judges had gone, and they did 
not get the money. 

‘Ae Ed and Vet drove out at the gate, two jockeys, 
who were attending the Fair, followed them, and one 
presently came and offered a hundred dollars for Jeff. 

“No,” replied Ed shortly; ‘not a cent less than two 
hundred!” 

Will you take two hundred?” the other asked. 

“Yes,” replied Ed; ‘‘cash down.” 

They paid it, and Jeff changed owners then and there. 

We aftcrward heard that his new owners took him to 
some trotting park near New York City, where they 
more than got their money back again, and had consid- 
erable fun besides. 


Give him the money, 











Tke was never recovered. He probably took to the 
woods, And that was the end of The Grand Caravan. 
But the boys had realized abont four hundred dollars 

out of it that season. 
eae 
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THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF 
RUFUS CHOATE. 


‘The early days of one of the greatest advocates, law- 
yers and orators of our country possess special interest 
to the young student who has fixed upon law as his 
profession. Law, in the United States, has always 
been more or less connected with politics. 

Rufus Choate was a great lawyer, who was drawn 
into politics against “his will. The wish of his heart 
‘wan to devote to literature, and to literary production, 
all the leisure which the exacting requirements of hia 
profession would allow him to obtain, He was a states- 
man and a patriot, but he was not a politician. 

In the early life of this remarkable man we detect in 
germ the traite of mind and character which distin- 
guished his manhood. He belonged to one of the ‘‘no- 
ble families” of New England,—that is, of farmers who 
worked on their own land, and by their frugality, in- 
tegrity and intelligence established modest homes in 
which all the domestic virtues flourished. 

The “Choates” date from the year 1667. They had a 
farm in that part of the town of Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, now called Essex. The farm was on an island, 
separated from the main land by an arm of the sea. 
Here Rufus Choate was born on October 1, 1799. 

His father, like all the Choates of whom anybody has 
ever heard, was a man who would have obtained prom- 
inence in any locality where he resided. He hadall the 
solid qualities of character which invite and justify 
public trust in tested honesty and ability. 

Rufus was the second son, but he ranked as the 














tourth of six children. From his birth ho showed pe- 
cullar qualities of mind and character. There was 
sumething in him which made him not only different 
from his brothers, but different from New England boys 
generally. He not only possessed genius, but genius of 
a rare and peculiar kind. 

Years afterwards in a speech in the Senate of the 
United States, he hints of tho feelings and meditations 
which occupied no snail portion of his own childhood 
and youth. In speaking of the advantages of a protec- 
tive tariff, he lays special emphasis on ils promoting di- 
versity of occupations. 

He then sketches the history of a family of five sons, 
four of whom find the employment which best fits the 
taste and talent of cach. But what for the fifth son? 
“In the flashing eye, beneath the pale and beaming 
brow of that other one, you detect the solitary first 
thoughts of genius. There are the sea-shore of storm 
or calm, the waning moon, the stripes of summer evcn- 
ing cloud, traditions, and all the food of the soul for 
him.” Here we have Choate the boy described by 
Choate the man. 

He had the poet's power of infusing individual life 
into inanimate things. When, as a boy, he drove 
home his father’s cow, he would sometimes, after 
throwing away the switch, go back, pick it up and 
place it under the tree from which he had cut it. ‘‘Per- 
haps,” he said, ‘there is, after all, some yearning of na- 
ture between them still.” Even Wordsworth, eminently 
the poet of Nature, did not have, at so early an age, a 
sympathy with nature so refined as this. 

It is to be supposed that such a boy would, to use bis 
own expression, throw bimeelf on books ‘‘like a fam- 
ished bost on miraculous bread.” The booke that he 
could obtain were few in number, but those he de- 
voured, not only remembering all they contained, but 
realising to bis imagination all they suggested. The 
words as they passed into his mind instantly became 
things. 

From the page on which his eyes rested there 
started up glowing pictares and fascinating persons. 
He read the ‘Pilgrim's Progress” when he was six 
years old, and he not only got it by heart, but eloquent- 
ly expounded it to his companions, dramatically repro- 
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ducing the scenes, incidents and characters of that won- 
derful allegory, so that the little people he addressed 
were made to wee in it what he saw. 

Another book in which he delighted wae x life of 
Marshal Saxe, an cmivent leader of the, armics of 
France about the middle of the eighteenth century. All 
that general's battles were fought o'er again in the boy's 
imagination, and he caught lsu, us by infection, the 
marshal's military ardur. But sea-fights bad even more 
attraction for bim than land-fights. He was thirteen 
years old when the war of 1812, between the United 
States and England, broke out. From tbe shore he’ 
often caught sight of English and American cruisers in 
Ipswich Bay. 

He eagerly read all accounts he could obtain of naval 
engagements, especially between English and Ameri- 
can ships of war. Nothing pleased him more than to 
give to those around him as vivid an idea of a sea-fight 
as glowed in hisown mind. His brother records that 
he would act over certain parts of such a contest with 
other boys, “he telling them what to do, how to load. 
at what to aim, not how to strike a flag (that never 
seemed to come in the category), but how to nail one 
to the mast, with orders to let it wave while he lived.” 

And again, while he and his younger brother were 
waiting “for the family to breakfast, dine, or sup (that 
was the way the children were then taught to do), one 
would have the dog and the other the cat, each holding it 
fast; and at the signal, bringing them suddenly together 
in imitation of two hostile ships, or armics, Rufus, in the 
meanwhile, repeating the story of an actual, or imag- 
ined, fight with as much volubility as he ever afterwards 
used in court, and with such an arrangement of the 
plan of the fight as made all seem wonderfully real.” 

Hip passion for the sea at this time was intense. The 
height of his ambition was to be a captain of a man-of- 
war. The thorough-going patriotism which blazes and 
burns in many an imperfectly reported oration of his 
manhood was doubtless intensified by the fact that 
during the most impressible years of his life, from 
thirteen to sixteen, his country was at war with Eng- 
land. On our elde the glory of that war was specially 
naval. The exclamation of the American heroic sailor, 
“Don't give up the ship!” was always one of bis favor- 
ite quotations; and as it came from his lips, it caught 
much of the glow and inspiration which originally 
prompted its utterance. 

But the boy was a hardy stripling, good for practical 
every day labor on the farm as well as good for flights 
of genius which soared above all his surroundings, and 
all the people with whom he was associated. He not 
only could tire out most of his companions on the play- 
ground, but he was an excellent hand at field-work, 
and engaged with alacrity even in the monotonous work ~ 
of digging and hauling stone and constructing stone 
walls. 

Indeed, the master workman in the latter depart. 
ment declared that it was a pity a lad so strong and 
active should be sent to college,—it being, some sixty 
years ago, n prevalent feeling among New England 
farmers tbat only the weakling of the family, fit for no 
useful labor, should receive a collegiate education; but 
the Iad gaily replied to this regret of the aturuy fence- 
builder,—“Mr N—,, if ever I’m a lawyer, I'll plead 
all your cases for nothing.” Still he always carried 
into the roughest physical work n certain poetic elation * 
of mind, and a kind of poetic elasticity of body—some- 
thing which the laborera about him called springy, 
whatever that may mean. 

His bandling of a crowbar, his jumping to hook or 
unhook a chain, or to stop or start a team, had a grace 














and swiftness of movement which commanded admira- 
tion, and at every lucky hit in his work he gave a cry 
of Joyous exultation, such as we might suppose alyrical 
poet would give as a fine epithet or a new image flashed 
upon bis fancy. Indeed, it may be truly sald of him in 
regard to all these matters, that 

““Rustie life and poverty 

Grew beautiful beneath his touch.” 

Tle can hardly be said to have had any regular “school- 
ing.” What be had was Intermittent. He learned 
much at the district school; but more from the occa- 
sional inatruction of elderly friends{and relatives of his 
family, who gladly volunteered to teach a pupil se 
promising. 

His quickness of apprebension and his ready mem. 
ory of what he apprehended would have been in- 
sufficient to qualify him to enter college at the age of 
sixteen, had he not, in the course of bis miacella- 
neous and interrupted studics, prematurely developed 
some of the higher faculties of the mind,—those faculties 
which arrange bite of information, obtalned here and 
there, into some logical order, and which eo combine 
disunited parts of knowledge loosely floating in the 
memory, that they lead up to the principles on which 
they depend, and give meaning and coherence to much 
‘scattering and unsure observance.”” 

Choate’s real preparation for college seems to have 
been about six months, which he passed at Hampton 
Academy. In the summer of 1815 he entered Dart- 
mouth College, at the age of sixteen. Here, as in all 
bis previous experiences of school life, he was soon 
recognized as a person of exceptional genius and char- 
acter. His merely physical advantages were in his fa- 
vor; for Dartmouth had never hefore received a Fresh- 
man who equalled him In classic beauty of form and 
face. 

Indeed, he continued to be what New Englanders 
call “‘a very handsome man,” until strenuous labors 
in the court room and in the Senate of the United States 
had eventually reduced hia ruddy complexion almost to 
the color of saffron, and had broken up his once smooth 
countenance into a thousand wrinkles, the recorda Ieft 
by severe and exhausting thought. But when he en- 
tered Dartmouth he was the model of what a college 
student should be. 

During the first year of his college course his mod- 
esty kept him in the background; but it was soon ap- 
parent that he was the first man in his class; and it is 
a signal proof of the essential geniality of bis natare 
that his fellow-collegians cordially ratified the decision 
of the professors. He was not only recognized as the 
first man in his class, but all felt that there was a wide 
gulf between him and tho second man in it. 

His progress in every study was so rapid, that one of 
bis claeemates afterwards declared that he nevor knew 8 
student in the college who attempted to study a aubject 
with Choate who did not abandon the companionship 
in despair, because he felt himself “a clog and an in- 
cumbrance on the swift mind, that leaped to results at 
which his own intellect painfully crawled.” 
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The superiority of Choate is proved, as I have| Those readers who desire to be informed of the 
said, by the readiness with which it was acknowl-| career of Mr. Choate after he left college are re- 
edged by his fellow-students. Envy and rivalry | ferred to one of the most delightful and scholarly 


might be attive in his class, but could never be di- 
rected against him; for envy, the : 

meanest of passions, was overcome 
by Choate’s willingness to aid his 
companions in every attempt they 
made to surpass himself, and his 
ingenuous modesty made his evident 
superiori act which was accepted 
without a murmur. All who knew 
Mr. Choate when his fame was fully 
established must have noted how 
mnobtrusive he was 
When he quoted from an anthor, he 
began by saying to his companion 











conversation. 


for the time, ‘as you must remember ;” and when 
he stated a novel fact or opinion, it was commonly 
introduced with the remark, ‘as you very well 
know.” 

There was always manifested in his mind, char- 
acter and behavior, in youth as well as in man- 
hood, a certain magical charm. A student of 
Dartmouth, entering the recitation-room for the 
first time, has recorded his impressions of the 
scene presented to him. 

“YT watched,” be says, “each successive voice 
with the keen curiosity of a new-comer, when 
Choate got up, and in those clear, musical tones, 
put Livy’s Latin into such exquisitely fit and 
sweet English as I had not dreamed of, and in 
comparison with which all the other construing 
of that morning seemed the roughest of unlicked 
babble.” 

He graduated in 1819, with the highest honors. 
At Commencement he delivered the Valedictory 
Oration. His health had broken down towards 
the close of his last year in college, and his six 
weeks of vacation were to him weeks of enfee- 
bling sickness. Still, his Valedictory was so ex- 
cellent that it remains one of the choicest tradi- 
tions now proudly referred to by the students and 
graduates of Dartmouth. He did not occupy ten 
minutes in his address; but in that short space of 
time was concentrated more thought and emotion, 
more elevated and touching eloquence, than in any 
similar speech of which the Commencements of 
our American colleges preserve a record. We are 
told by old men who heard it when they were 
boys, that it gave promise of everything which 
Choate afterwards achieved. 

Though “pale, wasted by fever, with hardly 
strength enough to stand on the platform,” the 
spirit of what he said was so noble, and the “tones 
of his voice so surpassingly tender and affection- 
ate,” that the whole audience, young and old, 
were entirely overcome and swept away by his 
eloquence, and prominent in the audience was no 
less a man than Daniel Webster. 

After graduating, Choate spent a year in the 
college, filling the office of tutor. There never 
was a better teacher, for he not only informed, but 
inspired, the students submitted to his guidance. 
His own enthusiasm for learning and literature 
became contagious. Some tutors only impart 
knowledge; but he not only imparted knowledge, 
but inflamed his pupils with a passionate lore of 
knowledge. Those he taught soon became his 
friends, and master and scholar joyously worked 
together. There was no insubordination in his 
classes. . 

A solid farmer, once attending a political meet- 
ing where one of the speakers was violently hissed, 
declared toa friend near by, “The people here have 
no respect for that talkative fellow, because there 
is no respect in him.” Choate had that quality in 
him which ever commanded respect. But the 
great peculiarity of his teaching was this: that 
in communicating knowledge he communicated 
with it his own ardent and powerful nature; that 
is, he communicated himself. 

Anv one of the students whore mind came into 

Atal contact with his might nave exclaimed with 
she poet,— 
“He was like the sun, giving me lfgh 


Pouring into the caves of my you 


it, 
brain 
Rnoveledge from his briynt feu 2 








of American biographies, “The Life of Rufus 





















Choate,” by Samuel G. Brown, President of 
Hamilton College. It can be obtained at any 
bookstore. It is a pleasure for me to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to it. E. P. Wurrrrs. 


— -+@+—_—__ 
ESTEEM AND ADMIRATION. 
Esteem is the dew-drop that freshens the flower, 
‘Admiration the arched hues that splendidly shine. 
The one is « sprinkle, the other a shower: 
Let mine be the rainbow, the dewsdrop be thine. 
J. G. PERCIVAL. 


See ars Sac 
JOHN BRIGHT AT SEVENTY. 


A short time ago, John Bright, England’s re+ 
nowncd Quaker statesman and orator, reached 
the completion of his seventicth year. 

The town of Rochdale, where he was born i2 
November, 1811, and the great, bustling city of 
Birmingham, which he has so long represented in 
the House of Commons marked the day by im- 
mense gatherings and enthusiastic addresses; and 
in many parts of England the event was celebrat- 
ed by a great variety of societies, gatherings, and 
public bodies. 

At seventy, Jobn Bright stands before the world 
with the record of a nobly rounded and faithfal 
career, English statesmen are noted for xetaining 
their physical vigor and mental activities toan ad- 
vanced age. Mr. Gladstone, at seventy-two, is 
still the most tireless of orators, and the most in- 
defatigable of legislators. Palmerston, at cighty, 
was hale and hearty, and a vigorous Prime Minis- 
ter. Beaconsfield, at seventy-six, retained all his 
mental energy, though his physical powers failed 
him. 

So it may be hoped that John Bright's large and 
beneficent usefulness may yet continue for years 
tocome. But even if it does not, he has achieved 
enough in the past to win a placc in history as one 
of the most brilliant orators, one of the most lib- 
eral and progressive statesmen, and one of the no- 
blest, purest, and high-minded men, in the politi- 
cal history, not of England alone, but of any 
country. 

In a public career extending through very near- 
ly forty ycars,—for he first entered the House of 
Commons in 1843, at the age of thirty-two,—it is 
fair to say that John Bright has been actively and 
zealously identified with every measure which has 
tended to benefit, to elevate, and to make more 
free, the English people. 

He has always been the eager advocate of the 
toiling masses as against the privileged classes; 
of liberty, as against aristocratic restriction; of 
justice, as against ancient unjust laws. 

He began public life as the fervent champion of 
the abolition of the corn-laws; those laws which 
starved the people, for the pecuniary benefit of the 
land-owners. He early espoused the cause of the 
extension of the suffrage; and advocated house- 
hold suffrage years before it was proposed and 
carried by Disraeli. 

He was one of the chief promoters of the princl- 
ple of free trade, and aided Cobden in making the 
commercial treaty with France. He has always 
warmly urged the disestablishment of the Church; 
he has never faltered in his demand for justice 
to the oppressed Irish people; and he ardently es- 
poused the project for free and universal educa- 
tion throughout Great Britain. 

John Bright won a lasting place in the gratitude 
and affection of Americans by appeasing as the 
ardent champion of our Union. from the begin- 





ning to the end of the Civil War. Atone time, | after he has been acquitted trom the crim! 


he was almost the only prominent Englishman 
who stood up for us; but he never for a moment 
wavered in his sympathy for the Union, or in his 
predictions that it would finally prevail over the 
struggle to destroy it. 

In personal character, there never lived a man 
of purer, simpler, or nobler life, or of higher aims 
and motives both in private and in publicconduct, 
than John Bright. He has been steadfast and 
true and brave in advancing the causes which he 
has believed to be right. Ambition has never 
swerved him from the path of duty—from the part 
he has chosen, by conviction and feeling, to pur- 
sue. 

Such a life and such a career may well be held 
up as a splendid example to the yourfg; for its 
lessons are all good and profitable, and are well 
worth learning by heart. 

—_+or—___- 
THY LIFE. 


Oh, seize the minutes as they pasa; 
The woof of life is though . 

Warn up the colors, let them glow 
With fire of fancy fraught. 


Live to some purpose; make thy life 
‘A gift of use to thee; 

Ay a good, a golden hope, 

heavenly argosy. B. W. Procrox. 


—— +0 —_— 
INSANE CRIMINALS. 


‘Whenever an atrocious murder bas been com- 
mitted, and there is no room for doubt as to the per- 
son who committed it, the plea of insanity is al- 
most always set up on the trial of the prisoner. It 
gives one chance, and frequently the only one, for 
the escape of the assassin. If it is unsuccessfully 
urged, it is no worse for the prisoner than if it had 
not been made. 

The plea of insanity raises questions that are 
exceeded in the difficulty of their solution by no 
others that come before our courts of justice. 
What is insanity? Who issane? Who insane? 

There is hardly a person living who is not 
“queer” or “odd” in at least one respect. Minds 
differ as much as bodies, perhaps more than bod- 
ies. What man is perfectly sound in body ? Prob- 
ably there are not two persons in a thousand all 
of whose physical organs are ina fully healthy 
state. 

The mind is more complicated than the frame 
of flesh that it uses as a dwelling-place. It has 
more powers and faculties, and works in more 
forms and ways. Why, then, should we expect 
that the mental organism of a human being should 
be more likely to be sound and healthy than his 
physical 2 

Just as we can say of some men that they are 
infirm, ill, or broken down in body, so we can 
say, and most positively, of other men, that they 
are diseased in their minds, or insane. And in 
the same way we speak of this man as of sound 
mind, and of that man as enjoying robust bealth. 
But in neither of these cases do we mean to imply 
that the person described is perfectly well, or ill, 
or that he has no eccentricities of mind, or that 
his mind is a total wreck. 

Between health and illness, and between sanity 
and insanity, there are degrees of conditions with- 
out number. M. Taine, the eminent French writ- 
er, puts the case well when he says that “insanity 
is nota distinct and separate empire. An ordinary 
life borders upon it, and in some parts of our na- 
ture we cross the frontier.” 

What, then, can be laid down as a rule for tell- 
ing whether a person accused of crime is, or is 
not, so far insane as to be not morally accountable 
for his acts in violation of law? There is no such 
rule or test. As the judges of an English court 
have remarked in deciding a celebrated case, “the 
facts of each particular case must of necessity 
present themselves with endless diversity, and 
with every shade of difference.” Accordingly 
each case must be decided by itself. 

Lawyers defending their clients have been very 
ingenious in collecting and presenting the proofs 
of oddity. They usually find juries to be so 
scrupulous against inflicting punishment upon 
persons of unsound mind, as to pass over the very 
important distinctions that ought to be drawn. 
This is not the place to mention them, but we may 
illustrate what we mean. 

Suppose the not uncommon case of a highly 
superstitious person who believes in signs and 
portents, is afraid of ghosts, and trusts in the de- 
ceptions of clairvoyants. His mind is evidently 
not well balanced, but in most respects he is sen- 
sible, and knows the difference between right and 
wrong as well as anybody. 

If such a person were accused of murder, his 
lawyer would certainly bring to the notice of the 
jury his credulity and superstition, presenting all 
that was queer and unusual in what the man had 
ever said or done, and the chances would be that 
a verdict of insanity would be given, and the 
man set free. But it would be as illogical a rea- 
son for setting the criminal free as it would be 
toacquit a man on a charge of having kicked an- 
other, on the ground that he had lost an arm. 

Great as the difficulties surrounding this ques- 
tion are, the failures of justice resulting from 
wrongful acquittal on the ground of insanity are 
made greater by what follows. In this country,— 
and in every State of it without exception, we be- 
lieve,—a person acquitted because the jury believe 
him to have heen insane, is set at liberty. Tf he 
is afterwards shut up ina lunatic hospital, his im- 





charge. 

Of course, if a person has committed a murder 
in a paroxysm of insanity, he is liable to commit 
another murder at any time. The theory of in- 
sanity implies that the motive was not revenge, 
and that the selection of the victim was purely 
accidental. Theretore, for the protection of socie- 
ty, an insane criminal should be sent to a prison 
for lunatics as a matter of course. 

If really insane, there can be no security against 
& repetition of the act so long as hecan go whither 
he pleases. If the plea has been set up falsely, he 
deserves the punishment. Consequently in neither 
case is any injustice done. 

There is the system in England, which works 
well. A person acquitted of any crime on the 
ground of insanity is not discharged. The judge 
orders that he shall be committed to the care of 
the jailer of a prison for lunatics especially, “to be 
detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” Her 
Majesty is never pleased to turn insane criminals 
loose upon society, and the sentence is in effect 
what it ought to be—imprisonment for life. 

The result is that the plea of insanity is very 
rarely made for murderers in England, and only as 
a last resort. In this country itis one of the most 
common forms of defence. There are a great 
many people who think that insanity of the crim- 
inal sort would be greatly diminished if the Eng- 
lish method were adopted here. 


——+or- - 


THE CHARM OF MANNER. 

A man died a violent death in New York a few years 
ago, who was known to all the country asa thief, a lib- 
ertine, a speculative gambler in the most exaggerated 
degree, and who prided himself on being koown as 
such; yet when he was dexd, there was a sudden hush 
of regret. 

One person told how fond a son he had been to his 
old father. Another how generous was hie care of the 
poor. This man had a etory to tell of his jumping 
from his carriage to help a tallen horse in the road; 
that, of the pet birds who followed the gambler from 
room to room of hia house, perching on his shoulder, 
eating from his lips. 

Even good men were so dazzled by the sunny gener. 
osity, the warm sympathy, and genial good comrade- 
ship of the man, that they were almost blind, or at 
least were silent, as to his crimes, until the secular press 
boldly denounced this falee charity, showed its probe- 
dle effect upon the boys who were just entering life, 
and labelled the dead man as only a successful, open- 
handed swindler. 

Now the point is, if geniality and generosity are such 
good qualities as to lend a gloss to a debased and vie. 
fous character, why do not good people use them often- 
er to adorn their real virtues? i 

Nothing is so rare in the world as that unselfish, cor. 
dial good fellowship; that quick throwing of ourseiva 
into the intereste and feelings of others, which gave tw 
thie unprineipled man his magnetism and influence. 
Nothing is ao attractive or powerful with every rank or 
class. Not beauty, or money, or intellect, hae its ir. 
resistible charm. Simply because the most Interesting 
thing to every man fs his own self, and the more con- 
cern you show in that, the greater will be your influ. 
ence with him. 

Besides this, it is the right feeling to cultivate tuwards 
others, and the right manner to show. Many high-prin- 
cipled people do thelr duty all through life, but with aa 
hard and callous a temper and face as if they were pay- 
ing a debt of which they begrudged every penny. 

‘They render their full dues perhaps to God and to 
Ceesar, but in rusty black metal, instead of shining, jin. 
gling coin. They march alone along the pathway of 
life wrapped in their own thoughts and purposes, when 
they ought to be singing in good company. 

Many girls who lack beauty of face, many dull 
boys, will read this, who are tempted to envy the beauty 
or cleverness of their companions, but who do not real- 
ize that they have within their own reach a real Alad- 
din's lamp—a sincere, cordial manner, an uneelfish ir 
tereat in others—which will not only command friends 
for them, but will brighten their own inner lives as no 
other gift can brighten them. 

ae 
UNDER THE OCEAN. 

A long, low, rakish-looking craft, half-ship and half- 
steamer, lying a month or two ago at one of the Phila- 
delphia wharves, attracted much curiosity, especially 
when the unusual duty was known for which she was 
intended. 

She was the Mary Leach, the treasure -secker, 
equipped and manned with all the modern inventions 
for exploring the floor of the ocean, and recovering 
cargoes, lost perhaps for centurier. 

She has lately been employed in searching for the 
wreck of a vessel sunk off Cape Hatteras, about one 
hundred years ago, heavily laden with gold and silver. 
Sefior Barco, the Spanish Minister, it is said, proposes 
to seoure her services to discover the position of cight 
Spanish men-of-war sunk in the Bay of Biscay in 1808. 

All along the Atlantic coast, similar searching veasels 
with their trained divers have been at work at various 
times during the last few years. 

Lost cargoes of iron, lead, even pottery, bave been 
recovered off the shores of the Carolinas. A ennken 
Darque laden with the finest Italian marbles had lain at 
the mouth of the Manasquan River in New Jersey for 
fifty years. The marble was bronght up last spriug in 
huge blocks, pure as when it left its bed in the moun- 
tain, but honey-combed in places by the barnacles as 
closely as would be the bottom of an old scow. 

There was no place more full of terror and mystery 
for our forefathers than the bottom of the ocean. It 
‘was to them a mighty world of unmeasured treasure; 
dead men’s bones; coral palaces; Peris; mermaids; and 
that vast unnamed monster whose breathing made the 
ebb and flow of the tides, and whose outstretched band 
near the surface caused the force which we term the 
magnetic pole. American ingenuity threatens to lay 
bare this realm of mystery. 

The treamnre-reeker whe Is doing thie ia eamarimas 
fornished with a gigantic diving-bell, made of metal and 
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nished with comforts, provisions, ctc., enough to last 
the explorer a week. An electric lamp, with its reflec. | 
tors, Ulumincs the bottom of the sea for fifty yards 
with a light equal to six thousand candles; and the in- 
mate describes what he see through a telephone to his 
companions above him. . 

Lovers of the mysterlous, however, will perbaps be 
glad to know that the diving-bell cannot work in a depth 
of more than three hundred and fifty feet of water; and 
that there are enormous unfathomed regions yet below 
old ocean, which will never reveal thelr secrets to pry- 


ing men. 
———+1e>—__—— 


NEGLECTED BY OUR GIRLS. 

From every quarter comes the cry of discontent with 
our modes ot education which deal with the head only; 
which leave the hand untrained, and the muscles un- 
tried; which result in placing the “young lady” of tbe 
house upon a sofa, with just force enough to read a 
novel; and which pile up the labor of the family upon 
one poor kitchen drudge who gocs blundering on from 
week to weck, without thonght and without hope. 

A portion of the work which is crushing out the life 
of that mindless kitchen drudge, would restore the 
“young lady” to vigorous womanhood, and do more 
even for her {ntellect than the books she reads. 

Hourehold labor, done with thought and conscience, 
is among the most educating of allexercises. It is ex- 
perimental chemistry. It is philosophy taught by ex- 
ample. It is a course in fortitude, in benevolence, in 
honesty, in exactness. 

‘There is no country where the average food of the 
people is of higher quality than it ia in the United 
States. Perhaps nowhere is cookery worse than it is in 
the United States. In the immediate vicinity of young 
ladies’ seminaries of wide renown, the art of cooking is 
scarcely known, and pcople eat the most crude and in- 
digestible messes of the frying-pan. 

It is a terrible thing to travel in some States, mercly 
on aceount of the appalling food which the traveller 
roust ent or starve. The quantity is superabundant; 
the original quallty was good; but the food in its jour- 
ney through the kitchep has lost most of its virtue, and 
acquired strange flavors and dreadful consistency. 

This is because the female mind of the country is 
educated away from the duties that belong to its share 
of the world’s work. Frequently, it is educated to dis- 
dain, with a particular and unconquerable contempt, 
the very part of its task upon which the health and 
good temper of a family depend. 

Happily, all this is, we hope, drawing to an end. 
‘There are cooking-schools now in the South, as well as 
in the North, and the feeling grows dally in force that 
an education that unfits a young woman for homely 
duty in the bousebold is—not education, but degener- 


acy. 





——_—_+er 
A ROYAL MIDDY’S TRICK. 

George III. of England sent his son Prince William 
to sea, thinking that he might do the nation some ser- 
vice as an adwiral. Time, however, changed all that, 
for the prince's eldest brother, George IV., dying child- 
less, he came to the throne as William IV. 

He began hie sailor-life us oneof the ‘'middics,” and. 
few of those mischievous monkeys excelled bim in 
pranks and tricks. Once, however, he was taught a 
lesson by an old woman whom he thought to trick with 
a bad crown-piece. 

She wus a Mra. Penson, an illiterate, eccentric old 
woman, who managed a company of strolling players. 
The company was playing at Portsmouth. A batch of 
naval officers, among whom was the Prince, visited the 
theatre, expecting to have a bit of fun with the old 
lady. 

She aat at the entrance and took the money. Being 
nearsighted, she bad been tricked with bad money, 
and her losees had made her cautious. The Prince, 
thinking he would see if he could pass a spurious 
srown-piece upon her, threw one down and passed In. 

“gtop, stop, your Royal Highness!” shouted the old 
woman. “I must put on my spectacles to sce if your 
erown’s a good one. I know your royal father—Heaven 
bless him !—weara one. But this won’t do. None of your 
sallor’s tricka on Sally Penson. If you try this fun 
again, I'll write to your father.” 

Of course, the Prince returned and silenced the irate 
Joor-keeper by giving her a good crown-picce. In 
those days, the public laughed heartily when the inci- 
dent was told. But we doubt if it would now laugh at 
such a trick of a royal prince. The times have changed 
for the better since the times ‘when George the Third 
was king.” 





—_—_+o—___ 


YOUNG AT NINETY. 

Charles Carroll, of Marylaud, the only one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence who affixed 
his residence to bis signature, lived toa green old age. 
‘At ninety he was more active and energetic than most 
men are at seventy. 

‘The Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, when a 
young man, called on Mr. Carroll and found him a 
charming talker and full of reminiscences of the states. 
men of the Revolution. 

‘When Mr.-Quincy rose to go, Mr. Carroll started 
from his chair,ran down stairs and opened the front door. 
Mr. Quincy, astonished at such a movement by an old 
gentleman of ninety, expressed his fears that he was 
doing too much. But Mr. Carroll laughed. 

“Exertion!” be said. “Why, I have ridden sixteen 
miles on horseback this morning, and am good for as 
much more this afternoon, if there ts occasion for it.” 

Gen. Stuart, who introduced Mr. Quincy, said after- 
wards, ‘You should see him where there are ladies! 
The old gentleman will then run down into the street, 
and throw down the steps of the carriage before the foot- 
man has a chance to reach them.” Such old gentlemen 
are rarely seen to-day. 

pave Se 


“MY CONFOUNDED LEGS.” 

Some men can’t help being cowards. They are phys!- 
cally unable to show courage, even when to play the 
coward means tho disgrace that is more terrible than 
death. An amusing illustration of this physical ina- 
Vility ocourred during the memorable fight at King's 





Mountain, one of the most important victories gained 
over the British. 

One member of the gallant South Carolinian compa- 
ny was a true patriot and had made many sacrifices for 
the Whig cause. But he had euch an antipathy to the 
amell of powder that, though he would march bravely 
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into a battle, the moment it was burnt he would run 
out of the fight as fast as bis legs could carry him. 

When the regiment was about going into the fight at 
King’s Mountain, some of his comrades, knowing hie 
constitutional weakness, advised him to remain in the 
camp. 

“No,” said he, with a show of firmness, ‘I’m deter- 
mined to stand my ground to-day, live or die.” 

He went with the rest up the steep ascent, but the 
moment the English opened fire, he took to his heels. 
After the battle his friends chided him for bis coward- 
ice. 

“From the first fire,” said be, apologetically, “I knew 
nothing whatever till I was gone a hundred and fifty 
yards. When I came to myself, remembering my prom- 
ise, I tried to stop; but my confounded legs would 


carry me off.” 
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Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
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RECLAIMED. 


No one can estimate the extent of the good he may 
do by saving o man from intemperance. The vericst 
sot may become, if reformed, the centre of a movement 
that will benefit thousands. The following anecdote 
illustrates this possibility : 


Ona Sabbath evening some twenty years ago, a dis- 
eipated young man was lounging under the elm trees in 
the public square of Worcester. He had become a 
wretched waif on the current of time. Tis days were 
spent in the waking remorse of the drunkard. His 
nights were passed in the buffooneries of the ale-houac. 

as he sauntered along, out of humor with bimeelf 
and with all mankind, a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and a voice sald in cordial tones, “Mr. Gough, come, go 
down with me to our mecting at the town-hall to-night.’ 

A brief conversation followed, so winning In its char- 
acter, that the young man consented to go. He went. 
He heard the appeals there made, and with tremulous 
hands he signed the pledge of total abstinence. 

By God’s help he kept it, and keeps it yet. The poor 
boot-crimper who tapped him on the shoulder, good 
Joel Stratton, has gone to heaven. But the youth he 
saved : to-day the foremost of reformers on the face of 
the globe. 

Methinks, when I listen to the thunders of applause 
that greet John B. Gough on the platform of the Acad- 
emy of Music, I am hearing the echocs of that tap on 
the shoulder, and of that kind invitation under tho an- 
cient elms of Worcester.—T. L. Cuyler. 


——_+e+—__—__ 
RIGHT. 


“Wome men have such a passion for sharp bargains in 
which the gains are all on their side, that they might 
say with Hotspur: 


“But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
Tleavil on the ninth part of s hair.” 


The Duke of Wellington, as the following anecdote 
shows, was 80 far from loving such a bargain that he 
carried the punctiliousness of honor into every pur- 
chase: 

He wag yery desiroug of purchasing a farm. 
to his weno of Rtmathhelasaye, piste hie Ment or- 
ders to negotiate for it. A few days later he was con- 
gratulated by a friend upon having obtained a bargain, 
as the owner of the farm was in difficulties. 

«What ort of a bargain?” asked tho Iron Duke. 

“Well, the property was valued at £11,000, but the 
man was glad to take £8,000.” 

“Ts that 60?” asked Wellington, turning to the agent, 
and recelving an affirmative reply he eaid, quickly, 
“Then take the extra £3,000 to the last owner, and 
never speak to me of cheap land again.” 


ee ee a 
A PAPER WITH “GO” IN IT. 

‘We are told of things so plainly put that ‘he who 
rans may read,” and we remember the case of “a ser- 
mon forty miles long.” It was preached on an overland 
express train that carried a clergyman and his hearers 
that distance between his text and his conclusion. Now 
we hear of a “flying newspaper,” or one at least edited 
and printed on the run. Says a New York exchange: 


One of the novel enterprises of this age of wonder- 
ful things is the publication of a newspaper printed 
daily on the railroad trains running between New York 
and San Francisco. 

It is a small sheet, but fs full of telegraphic news, 
which it receives at the various stations at which the 
train stops during the night. 

In the East the paper would not be appreciated as it 
is in the far West, where the passengers are unable to 
get city journals.’ A passenger while at breakfast on 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains can, by 
this odd little paper, learn what occurred in the busi- 
ness and political worlds the day before. 


- 49+ 
MORAL INFLUENCE. 


A writer in the Boston Journal illustrates the power 
of moral influence, by describing an incident which oc- 
curred recently. Fe says that the other night two 
girls, accompanied by an equal number of specimens of 
that apecicr of the genus homo scicntifically known as 
the “feller,” got on board a Boston horse-car in which 
were only three or four men. 


The quartette were in a high state of satisfaction. 
They giggled and chattered and displayed their vulgar- 
ity and Independence of the rules of grammar, in that 
open-hearted manner common to their class. 

In the midst of their loudest burat of hilarity, two re- 
fined-looking and well-dressed ladies, accompanied by 
a gentleman of intelligent appearance, entered the car. 

‘A bush fell upon the quartette, with the suddenness 
of a snow-slide upon the umbrella of a pedestrian, and 
whispers only were exchanged by them during the rest 
of the trip. 

Finally they alighted, and as the car moved away the 
wild sound of clattering tongucs and unrestraine: 
shrieks of laughter came after it upon the breeze. 
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NOBLE. 


The following incident, which comes from the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, exhibits the sclf-racrificing devotion 
of a physician to professional duty: 


Dr. Landon was struck in the spine by a bullet and 
his lower limbs paralyzed. Knowing that he must die, 
he caused himself to be propped up against a boulder. 
Then with his own hand he forced'a morphia solution 
into the wounded arm of u corporal, and a few moments 
after, suffering most acutely, he died. 


—_—+o____ 


A LITTLE bright and thoughtful fellow of four sum- 
mers awoke the other morning, and tnrning to his 
grandmother said, “Grandma, I dreamed I had a car- 
riage laet night!” “Did you?” said she; ‘well, what 
did you do with 1t?” “Oh.” aaid he, in hia thonghtfni 
manner, “J loft it in the dreain house!” 
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THE BOYS OF 61. 


A record of personal observation during the late war,by 
“Carleton.” author of “The Boys of 6,” “New Way 
Round the World,” “Winning His Way,” “Following 
the Flag,” “My Days and Nights on the Battle Field,” 
&c, Fully illustrated, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Evgry boy and girl will rea with intense Snterest this 
absogbing and thrilling narrative of the war for the 
union, as told by a 
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R NEW WAY ROUND THE 
. WORLD. 


An interesting book of travel for young and old, with 
nearly 200 fine illustrations. By the author of ‘The 
Boys of 61,” whose spirited pen can invest the dryest 
subject with absorbing interest. 1 vol., 8v0., $2.50. 


PIONEER LIFE AND FRONTIER 
ADVENTURE. 


An authentic record of the romantic life and daring ex- 
ploits of Kit Carson und bis compantons, from his own 
narrative. By Col. D.C. Peters. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 
illustrated, $2.50. 

Four beautiful colored cards free with either book. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsmen everywhere. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
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BORROW 


The New York Weekly Witness from your nelgh- 
bor and see if it is not just the Newspaper you want. It 
has qverything. ‘The latest news from ail parts, reports 
of Fulton Street Prayer-Mecting, tho Independent 
Catholic Church, everything that 1s of luterest to good 
people; markets. stories, soniething to interest the ladies 
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A FAMILY FLIGHT: 


Through France, Germany, Norway and Swit- 
zerland. By Rev. E.E.HALKEand Miss SUsAN LAL. 
The elegance of this volume, the popularity of its 
authors, and numerous and authentic tllustrations, 
make it the most popular and desirable book of the year 
yous People. Quarto. extra cloth, tinted edges, 


LITTLE FOLKS’ EVERY-DAY 
BOOK. 











A picture. a verse, and a blank for every day in the year, 
gad twelve full-pare plcturcs illustrating the months, 
incolors. Square i8mo, Unted edges, $1 


AUTOGRAPH BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Contains original poems for each month by Longfellow, 
Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, Wil Carleton, and other Amer- 
in poets. 
Three hundred and sixty-Ave selections of poetry. 
‘Thirty-six illustrations and blanks for each day in the 
year. Extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 


KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSSY- 
ANITA; 


Or, the Cats’ Arabian Nights. By Mrs. A. M. 
Draz. Nothing could be imagined funtler. There 1s 
ho one tn family circle too rotng to appreciate it, oF 

ol fo enjo; be ‘ally str le o 
tecld tg, gas ry 'y illustrat elegant cover. 


Any Book sent postage paid, on receipt of price, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers. 
32 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Of the thirteen hundred INustrated Books issued by 


D. LoTHROP & Co., Boston, one hundred have been 


: ‘HI 
eee during the past year. Catalogues free. Send 


g WERE 

M CONN? BC 

NOARD OF THE 
WORLD. 

THE ONLY ORCAN HAVING 

CHILDRENS BLOW PEDALS. 


PLEASE SEND 
FOR 
CATALOCUE. 


The above are fac-similes of the styles that received 
the first and only Grand Medal over all compe- 
tition at the late ‘‘Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association” for proved superiority. 

Boston Office: 158 “A” Tremont Street. 
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—SLin.a year, Send by'postal card and geta specimen 
copy from JOHN DUUGALL & CO., 21 Vandewater 
Street, New York. 75,000 families read it now. 





STERBROOK PENS 


] All Stationers have them, 
aw = 
ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 


‘THIS IMPROVED 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW 


Is by far the BEST machine of the kind ever made. It 
is slrong, very powerful, and very accurate. With it 
you can saw 


EIGHT THICKNESSES 


of 3g inch black walnut at once (provided you use the 
Grit ia Sion and you can cut a circle 40 inches in 














‘With this machine a boy or girl can make most beantt- 


ful articles, such as Brackets. Clock Cases, Easels, Pic= 
ture Frames, &c. A boy ten years old will often do as 
work as @ man. 


‘With each machine we give a SOLID EMREY WHEEL 
for grinding tools, etc., alsoa SPEED DRILL. 


Dimensions and Capacity for Work. 
Height of machine, 33 inches. Width, 18 inches. Di- 
ameter of Balance Wheel. 12 inches. Weight of Balance 


71s. Stroke of Saw, 134 inches. ill swing 20 
inches in the clear. Will cut lumber from 1-16 to L¢ 


inches thick. Weight wh pees rout for shipping, 
aBibe. Weston Snore’ st ipped from? our Werters 
storehouse. 
PRICE ONLY 83.00. 
‘What we give with the machine: 
2 Drill Points, 12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 
50 Full-sized Designs for Sawing. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
1 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





GIFT MUSIC. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. 


Gilt edition $3; Cloth $2.50; Boards $2. A noble pres- 
ent for those who Jove the best. 58 of the most successful 
songs of the day, By 40 famous composers. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


Charming collection of Household songs, lullabies and 
Kindergarten lays. $1.50. to 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


$2! $2.50 cloth; $3 gilt. The newand most favor- 
ite coltection. © 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM. 


$250, Poetry and music of the Vikings of the North 
Wild and beautifule ie. 


Send for list of Christmas and Easter Carols. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


The Boston Transcript says of Mr. Roe’s 
Books: ‘The most popular writer in Amer- 
ica to-day of what might be termed religious 


His books are simply as E+ P, ROE. 
e nat- 


stories, intensely interesting; they ay 
ural, they are clean and healthy, and they 
carry with them a strong moral influence.” 


THE NEW VOLUME (23kp THOUSAND), 
WITHOUT A HOME, 


1 yol., 12mo, in new style of binding, suitable for 
presents, per volume $1.50. 


More than 250,000 Volumes of Mr. Roe’s Nov- 
els have now been sold. 


Bold by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


158 Broadway, New York. 


REV. T.DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


EDITOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


tnday Magazine, 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 
DVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


SERMONS, BIBLE STUDIES, INTER- | 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
i and MUSIC. 


Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 
healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
most acceptable of all the first-class magazines. 

‘The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is to do Its 
readers good: to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility is to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to dischgxge fully, ably, and 
honestly. 7 

PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents. Mentton this paper. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 

53, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALEBS. 
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For the Companion, 
ARCHIP OSSIPOFF’S REWARD. 


4 TRUE STORY. 


Over Mikhailovo’s walls 
Fierce the wild Circassians swarmed; 
Rampart, bastion, gate and tower, 
Swiftly, suddenly they stormed, 
Dealing death on every side; 
“Down with Mikhallovol 
Perdition unto Russa!” 
Fierce the wild Circassians cried. 


Mikhailovo’s men their walls 
Strove to hold, but strove in vain. 
‘Ten to one new siegers swarmed, 
In the places of the slain, 
Swarming thick on every side, 
“Down with Mikhallovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Like mad fiends they yelled and cried. 


Hid in Mikhallovo’s walls 
Atchip Ossipoff stood still; 
Not a tremor in his hand, 
No intsgiving in his will. 
Grimly stulling at the errs 
“Down with Mikhailovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Which the foemen raised so high, 


Low on Mikhallovo’s walls 
‘Russia's flag went fluttering down. 
All the flerce Circassian horde 
‘Leaped as one man on the town. 
‘With ferocious sound the cry, 
“Down with Mikballovo! 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Seemed to suar and rend the sky. 


Sudden Mikhafloyo's walls 
Rang like thunder. Blown in air 
Rampart. bastion, tower and gate; 
‘Only ghastly silence where 
efure the murderous cry. 
‘Down with Mikhaflovot 
Perdition unto Russia!” 
Soared, and scemed to rend the sky. 


Under Mikhatlovo's walls | 

uried, groaning. bleeding, dead, 

Russians and Circassians lay, 

Mikhaflovo's streets ran red. 

Never will the murderous cry, 
“Down with Mikhallovo' 
Perdition unto Itussial” 

Ring again beneath that sky. 


Dust are Mikhailovo’s walls, 

Archip Ossipoff’s brave hand 
Mouldered long ago to dust, 

But his name through Russia’s land 
Rings‘in noble fame each year, 
Each year nobler and more dear. 


Each year soldiers reverent come, . 
Silently fle past his grave; 

“Where js Archip Ossipoff, 
Archip Ossipoff the brave? 

Solenin voiced, with heads all bare, 

They ask the silent sunny air, 











“Where is Arehip Ossipoff. 
Archip Ossipoff the brave?” 
Forth the oldest grenagter 
Steps, salutes the honored grave, 
Steadfast gazing at the Ries, 
“Dead at Mikhailovo! 
For glory of our Russial” 
Sternly, proudly be replics. = # HH. 


9+ 
For the Companton. 
ENLISTED. 

Native Americans have little inclination for a 
soldier’s life, and exccpt in the late Civil War, re- 
cruiting for the army has been slow and hard 
work. Inthe war with England ig 1812-16, re- 
cruiting sergeants, finding it difficult to fill up the 
army in the citieg, visited tle smaller towns and 
young meh from the country 
to enlist. 

One of the sergeants took up quarters in Prince- 
ton, N. J., and made earnest appeals to the patri- 
otism of the college students to enter the service 
of their-country. For seyeral days the subjeet of 
enlisting was a standing joke in the college. 

But tfough jokes were numerous, and the ser- 
geant was busy, enlistments were few. The im- 
pression, therefore, was prodigious when a student 
named John McLean, subsequently President of 
the College, was stopped one day on the campus, 
as he was walking to the village, by Edward Al- 
len, half out of breath, and quivering with excite- 
ment. 

“‘Have you heard the news, Jack? Hodge has 
enlisted!” 5 

“Hodge enlisted ?” said McLean, startled at the 
eager words ; “‘is it possible!" 

“Well, yes,” was the answer even more uncx- 
pected, “‘he has enlisted, but he says it is under 
the banner of King Jesus.” i 

Hodge, of whom they were speaking, was one 
of the best students and most popular men in the 
college, a universal favorite. He was a young 
man of eighteen, fall of life and always ready for 
study or for frolic. His enlistment, as it was half 
jokingly called, so abruptly announced by Allen, 
proved to be one of the most important events of 
the century. His conversion, and the decided 
stand taken, led to great religious interest in the 
college, in which fifty or more students began a 
religious life. 

Many of these young men attained great emi- 
nence in later years, and took rank as foremost 
leaders in Church and State. Among them were 
two bishops of the Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Johns, of Virginia, and Bishop McIlvaine, of 
Ohio. John McLean, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, was another; and Charles Stewurt, Mission- 
ary to the Sandwich Islands, and William J. Arm- 
strong, Secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Others won 
high distinction in Congress and on the bench 
and in business life. 

Charles Hodge graduated with honor, entered 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and at the 
close of his course, was appointed to a Professor's 
Chair. For fifty-six years he was a brilliant and 








utation at home and abroad of the first theologian 
in the United States. 

That single enlistment changed the history of 
many communities. If every recruit did equal 
service, the world would soon be brought to a rec- 
ognition of Christ and the honor of His service. 


—_—_+or—__—— 


PLASTERED. 


‘While the sculptor Volk was modelling the bust 
of President Lincoln, he took a cast of his face in 
order to save the busy man a number of sittings. 
In the Century, Mr. Volk tells how he prepared 
his sitter for being plastered. Before commencing, 
knowing Mr. Lincoln’s fondness for a story, he 
told him one, in order to remove what he thought 
an apprehensive expression—as though he feared 
the operation might be dangerous; and this is the 
story : 


I occasionally employed a little black-eyed, 
black-baired and dark-skinned Italian as a forma- 
tore in plaster-work, who had related to me a 
short time before that himself and a comrade im- 
age-vender were “doing” Switzerland by hawking 
their images. 

One day, a Swiss gentleman asked him if he 
could make his likeness in plaster. 

“Oh yes, signor; I am a sculptor!” 

So Matteo Mattei—such was the name of the 
pretender—got some plaster, laid the big Swiss 
gentleman on his back, stuck a quill in each nos- 
tril for him to breathe through, and requested him 
to close his eyes. 

Then “Mat,” as I called him, poured the soft 
plaster all over his face and forehead; then he 
paused for reflection; as the plaster was beginning 
to set he became frightened, as he had never be- 
fore undertaken such a job, and had neglected to 
prepare the face properly, especially the gentle- 
man’s huge , Mustache, and the hair about 
the temples and forehead, through which, ofcourse, 
the plaster had run and become solid. 

Mat made an excuse to go outside the door— 
“then,” said he, “I run like’—— 

I saw Mr. Lincoln’s cyes twinkle with mirth. 

“How did he get it off?” said he. 

I answered that probably, after reasonable wait- 
ing for the scudtore, he had to break it off, and cut 
and pull out all the hair which the tenacious plas- 
ter touched, the best way he could. 

Mat said he took special pains to avoid that 
particular part of Switzerland after fhat artistic 
expericnce. But his companion, who somewhat 
resembled him, not knowing anything of his part- 
ner’s performance, was soon after overhauled by 
the gentleman and nearly cudgeled to death. 

Upon hearing this, the tears actually trickled 
down Mr. Lincoln’s bronzed checks, and he was 
at onco in the best of humors. He sat naturally 
in the chair when I made the cast, and saw every 
move I made in a mirror opposite, as‘I put the 
plaster on without interference with his cyesight 
or his free breathing through the nostrils. 

It was about an hour before the mold was ready 
to be removed, and being in one ptece, with 
both ears perfectly taken, it @ung pretty Decl, as 
the cheek-bones were higher than the jaws at the 
lobe of the ear. . 

He bent his head Jow and took hold of the mold 
and gradually worked it off without breaking or 
injury ; it hurt a little, as a few hairs of the tender 
temples pulled out with the plaster and made his 
eyes water; but the’remembrance of the poor 
Swiss gentleman evidently kept. him in good 


mood. < 
———_+o—__—_ 


SCENES IN A FOREST KIRE. 


Strange, weird, fearful were the scenes witnessed at 
the terrible forest fire that last fall swept over the east- 
ern shore of Michigan. Walls of fire reared themselves 
sixty feet high, flames outran galloping horses, and 
bears, deer, and human beings sought the same shelter. 
A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press, while de- 
scribing'these strangent of scenes, mentions several ouri- 
ous instarices of men’s behavior: 


In between Elmer and Cumber there was an old man 
named Goodrich, who was living with his son-in-law. 
Goodrich is nearly eighty years of ago, and has been 
ailing allaommer. Only the day before the fire it was 
thought that be must die. 

‘When be heard that the flames were approaching, he 
got out of bed and dressed himeelf, and was led out on 
a ploughed field and covered with a wet blanket. Here 
he lay for several hours with his feet out to the beat. 

He had on a good pair of cowhide boots, and the heat 
actually baked them. 1 could pick the leather to pieces 
with my fingers, and it only needed a slight grip of the 
tbomb and finger to draw the iron nails from the heavy 
soles. 

While Goodrich had his feet blistered the scare cured 
his sickness, and I myself caw him walk a distance of 
nearly a mile. 

A mile north of where the old man Goodrich lived 
was a family which had acrazy son. When the smoke 
began to darken the country he began to get excited, 
and on the dark day, two hours before the flames came, 
he mounted a horse and galloped up and down the 
country, crying out that the last day had come, and that 
the earth was to be swept clean. 

Later he war seen rushing headlong towards the 
flames, whooping and cheering, and no doubt he per- 





ished first of all. The horse itself seemed to partake of 
the rider’s spirit, and bis ehrill neighs answered the 
cheers of the rider. 

Seven miles back from the lake, at Forester, a farmer 
gathered up fifteen persons in his wagon and started 
for the beach. 

‘Tho fire was close behind them as they started—so 
close that the dreeses of some of the women and chil- 
dren were on fire from the sparks. 

It was seven miles of up-hill and down, with cordu- 
roy, ruts and roots, and the horses needed no whip to 
urge them into a mad run. 

As the wagon started the tire of a hind wheel rolled 
off. They could not stop for ft, and yet, even on a 
good |, the wheel would have crushed down in go- 
ing twenty rods without it. 

It is an actual fact that the horses pusbed over that 
seven miles of rough road at a wild run and the wheel 
stood firm. 

A delay of five minutes at any int of the road 
would have given fifteen more ctlme to the flames 
which followed on bebind. I saw the wagon at the 
lake, and Isa the tire eeven miles away on the road 





HOW HE WAS KILLED. 

‘Years ago old Colonel Richardeon used to live on the 
shores of Lake Winnipisoogee. He was the champion 
bear-hunter of the White Hills, and kept a sort of 
sporting.journal, in which he noted each bear killed, its 
weight, and the circumstances associated with its 
death. Doubtless there are not a few readers of the 
Companion but would leave an interesting story to 


snccessful teacher, and died in 1878, with the rep-| rend that regiater of bears killed and captured. One of 


the colonel's pet stories was of his killing a bear with o 
rock. 


The colonel and bis nephew, a lad of twelve, were 
fishing from a boat, anchored a few rods from the shore 
of the lake, one starlight evening in September. Hav. 
ing poor luck, the colonel was about raising the anchor, 
when a splasbing near by attracted bis attention. 
Peering over the shaded lake, he saw a bear swimming 
for the shore of an island near at hand. 

Forgetting, in his anxiety to capture the bear, that he 
had neither gun nor knife, Richardson started in pur- 
suit. He soon came up with the bear, which, irritated 
at the approach of pursuers, turned and attempted to 
lay hold of the boat. The skilful hunter avoided the 
bear's attempts by suddenly backing water, or turning 
the bow, now on thie side and then on that. 

Boat and bear struck tMe sliore at the same moment, 
Up the steep, rocky bank, a hundred fect high and in- 
clined at an angle ot ore ave degrees, started Bruin. 

After the bear went Kichardsun. Sometimes on all 
fours, like a cat, and then leaping from rock to rock, or 
hauling himself up by branches and roots. He overtook 
the animal, just as it was planting its fore legs on the 
top of the hill. Grasping its hind legs, he threw Bruin 
half-way down the incline. 

Then Richardson came to bis scnecs. He was alone, 
standing on the precarious footing of a rock that might 
at any moment loosen itself, without a weapon, and the 
now furious bear making towards bim. Danger made 
him cool and wary. 

Just as Bruin, with open mouth, was close upon him, 
he felt the rock on which be was standi loosening 
itself. Shifting his fect, he stooped down, grasped it, 
raised it, and with all his strength dashed it at the 
Dear’s head. Fortunately it broke Bruin’s skull, and 
he rolled a dead bear to the bottom. The colonel re- 
corded its weight as seven bundred and eighty-one 
pounds. 





++ 
For the Companion. 


THE LAST ANGEL. 
BY SALLIE M. B. PIATT. 


‘The monks had shut his picture in, and yi 

For one more last look, one, and yet one more, 
Heavily laden, with the lollows buraing 

In big dusk cheek, he lett the convent door. 


‘Through the South sun he waudered homeward moan- 
“His Christ for silver gave the Jew of old; 
Haye I not sinned like blu beyond atoning? 
‘My Christ for coppers I to-day have sold. 
Alone be walked. afraid to meet the faces 
He loved the most on earth—Ah, bitter fate!— 
His lovely children, starving, with hot traces 
Of tears upon their cheeks, gathered round his gate. 
But one, the youngest, spent with innocent weeping, 
Touched by the weird toon with a tender beam, 
Among the shadows fn the straw lay sleeping, 
Forgetting all, and laughing in her dream. 
Her father looked at her, and lifted slowly 
His dying hand,—" Give me my brush,” he sald:— 
Then his “Last Angel.” radiant and holy, 
‘He painted from his child ;—they found him dead. 
Ah, fever-smitten painter! if, not knowing 
‘What thing they did, those cloistered brothers there 
Gave death with bread, they left a legend, showing 
What glory may be gathered from despair. 
If, for these coins of copper they had given 
Gold, that is ight to lift and quick to fly, 
‘The loveliest angel glimpsed this side of heaven 
Had waited wingless, till the hour to die. 
CASTELAR’S ORATORY. 


Castelar, Spain’s greatest orator, resembles the late 
Raine Choate, in the styte of his eloquence a-4 in his 
manger of speaking. Like Choate, he isa very nervous 
man, ang throws bimsclf, sou! and body, into his 
speeches. It is doubtful if the Spaniard’s oratory 
would bave an important influence in the House of 
Commons. An Englishman is practical, and so much 
in love with facts as to be indifferent to mere rhetoric. 
Great as was Choate before a jury, or a mass meeting, 
he did not attain to eminence as a debater, while in 
Congress. But Castelar’s audience in the Cortes are 
Spaniards who love tropes and apostrophes for them- 
selves. Therefore, we can easily believe the following 
account of the effect his spceches produce: 


Before speaking he is restless and cannot keep quiet 
an inatant; he enters the Chamber, leaves it, re-enters, 
goes out agafn, wanders through tho corridors, goes in- 
to the library and turns over the leaves of a book, rush- 
es into the café to take a glass of water, seems to be 
seized with fever, fancies that he will not know how to 

at the words together, that he will be laughed at or 

isned ; not a single lucid idea of pis speech remains in 
his head; he bas confured and forgotten cverything. 

“How is your puise?” his friends aak, emilingly. 

‘When the moment for speaking arrives, he takes his 
place, with bowed head, trembling and pallid as a man 
condemned to death, who is resigned to losing in a sin- 
gle day the glory acqyired with so many aan of fa- 
tigue; at that moment even his enemies feel pity for 
his condftion. 

He rises, gives a glance around him and saye,— 

“Senores!” 

Atonce his courage returns, his mind grows clear, 
and his speech comes to him like a forgotten air; the 
president, the Cortes, the tribunes disappear. 

He sees nothing but hie gestures, hears nothing but 
his own voice, and feels naught but the irresistible 
flame which burns within him and che mysterious force 
that sustains and upholds him. 

“T no longer see the walle of the room,” he exclaims; 
“T bebold distant people and countries which I have 
never seen.” 

He speaks by the hour, and not a deputy leaves the 
room, not a person moves in the tribunee, not a voice 
interrupts him, not a gesture disturbs him; not even 
when be breaks the regulations has the president suffi- 
cient courage to interrupt him. 

Castelar is roaster of the assembly, he thunders, 
lightens, sings, rages and gleams like fireworks; makes 
his auditors smile, calls forth shouts of enthusiasm, 
ends amid a storm of applause, and goes away with his 
bead in a whirl. 


————_+o+—___ 


MOSBY OUTWITITED. 

Lord Macaulay thinks that the proverb, 
mare will prove the better horse,” originated in the 
preference given to the gray mares of Flanders over the 
finest coach-horses of England. Be that as it may,a 
‘Yankee once showed so strong a preference for a gray 
mare as to astonish her owner, the famous Mosby. The 
story is told in the Philadelphia Times > 

Mosby was seldom defeated, and never outwitted, to 
my knowledge, but once. The incident has never been 
in print, I believe, and I am assured that the partisan 
never related {t, it was so very mortifying. It{ea trifle, 
‘but may amuse the reader. 

Colonel Mosby had crossed the mountains with a few 
men into Clarke county, when he was informed that a 
Federal officer, with a squad of cavalrymen, was in the 


vicinity. 
at “‘Clay Hill,” the residence 

















y: 

‘The officer had stop; 
of Mr. Whiting, and Mosby made up his mind to cap- 
tare officer and men. His action was prompt, as usual. 

He went to Clay Hill, captured the Federal officer 
Pile he was at eupper, and carried him off prisoner to 
Upperville, east of the Blue Ridge. There had been 
nothing at all uhpleasant about the whole affair. 

Mosby and bin prisoner were on the most friendly 
terms. Mosby had ridden his favorite gray mare on the 
scout, and at Upperville was standing beside her ready 
to mount, when the Federal officer said,— 

“That's a superb animal, colonel.” 





“Yes,” was the gratified reply, as be patted his 
mare's neck. The oflicer sauntered closer. 

“A very fine animal!" he repeated. ‘I'll try her 
ea!” And, throwing himeclf into the saddle, be 
ippeared at full speed, and Colonel Mosby never 

again saw his favorite gray mare or bis prisoner. 





THE LOWELL MILL-GIRLS. 

‘The world never saw euch a band of mill-operatives 
as worked in Lowell thérty years ago. Farmers’ dongh- 
ters, children of lawyers and clergymen, members of 
respectable but decayed families, were at work in those 
mills. For several years they edited and wrote for the 
Lowell Offering, an excellent magazine. Foreigners 
looked upon them as the most wonderful of the many 
extraordinary facts associated with the United States. 
In the Atlantic, Miss Lucy Larcom, the poet, describes 
the home-life of these girls as she saw it. Miss Larcom 
was herself an operative, and therefore speaks from 
personal knowledge : 


Work began at five o'clock on summer mornings, and 
at daylight in the winter. Breakfast was eaten by 
lamp-light during the cold weather; in summer, an in- 
terval of half an hour was allowed for it, between seven 
and eight o'clock. 

The time given for the noon meal was from a half 
to three-quarters of an hoor. The only hours of lei- 
sure were from half-past seven or cight to ten in the 
evening, the mills closing a little earlier on Saturdays, 

It was an imperative regulation that lights should be 
outatten. During thoseatwo evening hours, when it 
was too cold for the girls to sit in their own rooms, 
the dining-room was used as a sitting-room, where they 
gathered around the tables, and sewed and read and 
wrote and studied. 

It scems a wonder, to look back upon it, how the; 
accomplished so much as they did, in their limited al- 
lowance of time. They made and mended their own 
clothing, often doing a good deal of unnecessary fancy- 
work besides. 

‘key subscribed for periodicals; took books from 
the libraries; went to singing-schoola, conference meet- 
ings, concerts and lectures; watched at night by a sick 

irl’s bedside, and did double work for her in the mill, 

if necessary ; and on Sundays they were at cburch, not 
differing in appearance from other well-dressed and dec- 
orous young women. 

Strangers who bad been sitting beside them in a 
house of worship were often heard to ask, on coming 
out, “But where were the factorg-air 

place, and the 


Lowell was eminently  church-goip 
hush of the old-fashioned Sabbath bad there a peculiar 


charm, by contrast with the week-day noire. 

The mill-gitie not only cheerfully pald their pew. 
rents, but gave their carnings to be bullt into the walls 
of new churches, as the population increased. 

Their contributions to eocial and foreign charities also 
Pere noticeably liberal. What they did for their own 
familiee—kecping a little sister at school, sending s 
brother to college, lifting the burden of a’ homestead 
debt from a parent’s old age—was done so frequently 
and so quietly as to pass without comment. 

‘Thels independence was as marked as their generod- 
ty. While they were ready with sisterly belp for one 
another whenever it was needed, nothing would have 
Deen more intolerable to most of them than the pauper 
apirit into which women who look to relatives or friends 
for support ao easlly subside. 

Perhaps they erred in the direction of a too resolute 
self-reliance. “That trait, however, is a part of the com- 
mon New England inheritance; and there was, indeed, 
nothing peculiar about the Lowell mill-girle, except 
that they were New England girls of the older and 
hardier atock. 
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BULL-DOG COURAGE. 

Our English brothers are said never to know when 
they are beaten. This trait has caused them to be as- 
sociated in the minds of foreigners with their own bull- 
dog. Perhaps the following anecdote will show the 
reasonableness of the association: 


An Engle bull-dog, who had never been accus- 
tomed to the trains until lately, bas taken a great aver- 
sion to them, and has made a point of chasing them 
whenever he has had an opportunity of doing 80, but, 
of course, without being enabled to catch them. 

One morning, being out with hie owner’s brother, 
the early train from Bath was heard to be rapidly ap- 
proacbing. The dog, as ueual, was off directly. 

The gentleman, knowing they were in advance of the 
train and fearing the dog would be killed, called loudly 
to him to come back; but quite in vain. 

He then ran to see what would be the consequence of 
the brute’s folly, and was just in time to see the dog 
Doldly charge the cow-lifier of the engine and disap- 


pear. 
‘The gentleman then closed his eyes for one moment, 
not wishing to see the dog’s remains torn to pleces, and 
onopening them the next moment, much to bie sur- 
rise, he distinctly saw the dog under the rapidly pass- 
Ing carriages, evidently waiting an opportunity to make 
adash between the wheels, but their, to him, unusual 
velocity rather bothered him. 
He therefore remained until the Inst carriage had 
Passed over him, and then emerged, wagging hie tail as 
jough he had done something to be talked about, and 
baving onl: stained a few cnts about the head, and 
Dosing all the hair from one side of his tail. 


———“e—___ 


“THE KING.” 


“They truly mourn who mourn without a witness,” 
some old poet has said. A more affecting tribute to 
departed worth than any publile grief is such a humble 
and unnoticed memorial as this. A touching tncldent 
is the following told In the Boston Pilot, of the sorrow 
in Ireland for Garfield: 


I vielted a coltnge the other day, and remarked on the 
door post some mourning trappings, and expected to 
find inside the dead. But no! Jn answer to “Who fs 
dead?” achubby lad enid, “The King.” 

“What King?” I said. 

“Why, Garfield,” be replied. And then be added, 
“My father 1s in America, and supports me and my sis: 
ters and brothers here with aunt; eo Mary and I are 
sorry for the King.” 

‘ Touching as this was, it was not confined to one 
ouse. 








TOLD THE TRUTH BY MISTAKE. 


A linr needs a good memory and sharp attention—as 
Archbishop Tillotson says. 


Conductor—I'm afraid, sir, the young lady can't be 
permitted to travel on a half-ticket; she is over twelve 
years of age.” 

Frate Papa—Do you mean to inform me, «ir, that 
roy daughter and I are endeavoring to swindle the rail 
road company? Let me tell you, sir, that we've never 
been so grossly insulted on ibis line before, although 
-wo've both travelled on it for fifteen years. 


a 


A GENTLEMAN who was introduced to Henry La- 
bouchere at the Beefeteak Club mistook him on the 
moment for the son of a well-known Legislator in the 
Upper House of Parliament. ‘I heard a most forcible 
speech from your father a few nights ago inthe Lords,” 
sald the new acquaintance. ‘You don't eay 80,” Te 
plied Labouchere. ‘‘Poor father! He died many year 
ago. I often wondered where he went.” 


“Ox, you are too self-conscious,” sald Fogg to a 
young man. “TI self-conscious!” exclaimed Adoles- 
cence; “I am conscious of nothing.” “That's what I 
raid,” replied Fogg. 
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For the Companion, 
CHANGING APRONS. 


Aunt Margot was making and what do you 
suppose she made them of ? iy, the little round 
yellow tomatoes that grew out in her garden, of 
course, and Bess and Kitty, her two little nieces, 
helped her gather them, and watched her boil them 
in the sweet syrup that smelled so good like candy. 

“May I taste just one ?” asked Bess. 

“Me too!” said Kitty, and so Aunt Margot took 
out one little round golden ball for each of them, 
and oh, wasn’t it good! 

At last she took the tomatoes all off from the 
stove, and spread them out on pans and platters 
to dry gradually in the sunny front chamber up- 
stairs, which was so seldom used for company that 
she even kept her sweet corn and herbs there as a 
general thing. 

Bess and Kitty went upstairs with her, each car- 
rying a pan, and it seemed wonderfully nice to 
them to see the figs all spread out in the sunshine. 

“How soon will they be dry enough?” asked 
Kitty. 

“Ob, it will take a good many days,” said Aunt 
Margot. “1 shall come up every now and then to 
turn them, so they will dry alike on both sides.” 

“Ob, let me come up and turn them for you,” 
said Bess. ‘I'd just as lief do It as not.” 

“Me too,” said Kitty, but Aunt Margot did not 
make muchreply> She was not quite sure that two 
little girls would be the safest people in the world 
to turn tomato figs. But she might better have 
locked the front chamber door if she had any 
doubts. 

Three days after, Bess had an errand there. 
She wanted to get an old silk muff-lining out of 
the closet to make a dress for her doll, and on the 
way she stopped to look atthe figs. Without tak- 
ing time to think, she picked one up and ate it, 
and then another, for they were really very good. 

“There, I ought to have asked Aunt Margot!” 
she then said to herself. ‘Never mind, she won't 
care, and I'll tell her as soon as ever I go down.” 

But when she went down, muff-lining in hand, 
she found her aunt so busy talking with the dea- 
con’s wife who had come to spend the day that she 
could not have told about the figs without seeming 
rude, for her annt had taught her never to intet- 
rupt, and that “children must be seen, not heard.” 

Aunt Margot noticed her, however, and said,— 

“Ran and change your apron, child; put on the 
blue one.” 

So Bess went upstairs again to the room where 
she and Kitty slept, and looked in the closet for 
her blue apron, but it was not there. Kitty’s was 
though, and they: were made just alike. 

“There now!” said Bess; “Kitty has gone and 
put on my apron, and worn it over to Susy Mar- 
tin’s. And now I shall have to wear hers, and I 
know it is too tight for me, but I can’t help it.” 

She pulled it on and buttoned it as well as she 
could, and it did look rather small for her, bat 
Aunt Margot was too busy to notice it, and if the 
deacon’s wife did, she probably thought Bess was 
outgrowing her clothes. 

Bess had to put the doll and the lining away 
when she went down, and help get dinner. She 
shelled beans and set the table, for she was a reg- 
ular little housewife. Kitty came running in, 
bright and rosy, too late to help, and too full of 
fun to do it if she hadn’t been late. 

“J have got to go right back to Mrs. Martin’s 
the minute I have done my dinner,” she said, 
“Susy wants me.” 

Sure enough, Susy came after her before she had 
quite eaten her pie, and Kitty crowded the last 
mouthfuls and jumped up. 

“Can't you come over and play too, Bess?” 
asked Susy. 

“J would, only I must dress my doll to-day,” 
said Bess. 

“And you'll have to help me with tite dishes,” 
said Aunt Margot. “I ought to keep Kitty too, 
but she breaks so many cups I am glad to let her 

” 

“Come upstairs, Susy,” said Kitty. “My wood- 
en dishes are up there, and we want them.” 

“Lucky they’re wooden !” remarked Aunt Mar- 
got, as the two little girls ran noisily upstairs. 
After some delay they came down again with the 
dishes in their aprons, and ran off. 

Bess wiped the dishes, and then sat down to 
dress her doll. The deacon’s wife was good-nat- 
ured, and did the cutting and basting for her, and 
the little dress looked so pretty that Bess felt that 
it was a very happy afternoon. As the sun began 
to go down, Kitty came home and then Aunt 
Margot told the children to go up stairs, braeh 
their hair, and put on their white aprons. 

When they had done this, and came down look- 
ing fresh and dainty, they found the tea-table set, 
and Aunt Margot cutting cake. 

“Goody !” whispered Kitty to Bess. 

“Now,” said Aunt Margot to the deacon’s wife, 
“T must let you taste my figs; they are not qmite 
dried yet, but I will bring down a dish of them for 
tea, and sprinkle them with sugar.” 

She took a china plate and went upstairs, re- 
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turning very soon with the figs, which she gravely 
and silently sprinkled. Then she spoke. 

“We will sit down to tea now. But you, Bess, 
cannot come to the table. Go sit down in the 
corner by the clock, till you confess your faults.” 

Such a dreadful humiliation! Right before the 
deacon’s wife, too. And poor mortified Bess 
could not think of a single naughty thing she had 
done, not one. 

But she took her seat by the clock, and the tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

Tae deacon’s wife felt sony, and to divert atten- 
tion praised the figs. Bess started, now she knew 
what she had done, and she came to her aunt’s 
side. 

“I'm so sorry, Aunt Margot !"she said. “Tonly 
took two, and I meant to tell you.” 

“Two!” said Aunt Margot withscorn. “To tell 
me tteo, when both pockcts of your blue apron up 
stairs on the chair arc all smeared and sticky, 
and fully one third of my figs are gone!" 

Bess stood helpless and hopeless. She felt as if 
all the world was against her. 


“Oh-b-h !” said Kitty, lifting her blue eyes, ‘I 
guess that was my apron, Aunt Margot! I 
thought you wouldn't care, and I took some figs 
over to Susie’s for our tea-party! They were so 
good!” 

“Your apron!” said Aunt Margot, “I guess I 
know whose apron it was! I made hers with 
square pockets and yours with round ones, on 
purpose to know them apart.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed both little girls. 
each other’s aprons to-day !” 

And then the deacon’s wife langhed, and some- 
how the clouds all melted away into sunshine. 

Aunt Margot was so sorry for blaming Bess un- 
justly that somehow Kitty escaped without any 
blame at all, but Kitty was so sorry for what Bess 
had suffered that that was about all the punish- 
ment she needed. 

And the deacon’s wife kissed them both heartily 
when she went home. “And that,” said Aunt 
Margot, “shows she has not lost her respect for 
you!” Many L. Botigs Brancu. 


“We wore 





For the Companion. 
CROSSING THE FERRY. 








“Look! how the bine water ripples, 
and glimmers in the sun! 

I like to cross over the ferry, 
Tommy, isn’t it fun? 

Bee how that little boat tosses, 
And rocks amid the foam ; 

I like to cross over the ferry, 
T hope we are not near bome. 


“Bails go by in the sunshine, 
Floating far away, 
Everything is so pretty 
That I could look all day. 
The bright waves dance so brightly, 
The blue sky is so blue! 
Why don’t you look at it, Tommy?” 
“Td rather look at you /”” 
ManGaRet JOHNSON. 


eee nee teeter sone en 


For the Companion. 
HOW WILL KEPT HOUSE. 


There was to be a donation party at the minis- 
ter’s one cold winter evening, and all the family 
were going but Will. s 

He couldn’t go very well, for there wasn’t room 
in the sleigh, and his mother hadn’t finished his 
new trousers, and his best boots hurt his feet, and 
he had outgrown his overcoat, and besides all the 
rest, he had such a bad cold that he couldn't go 
out of the honse at all. 

But, as it happened, Will didn’t want to go, for 
he was always so sleepy long before nine o’clock, 
that he hated to go out evenings. 

“T can stay at home and take care of things,” 
said Will, swelling out with all bis eight-year-old 
importance. 

“J shan't leave you here alone,” said his moth- 
er decidedly ; “Charley Frost will come over and 
stay with you, I am sure.” 

So the matter was thus arranged, and the others 
squeezed into the sleigh and went off to the dona- 
tion, leaving Charley Frost and Will to keep 
house. 

They had fine times for an hour or two, popping 
corn and eating apples, playing checkers and fox- 
and-geese. But by nine o’clock Will was fearfully 
sleepy, and dozed in his chair from nine to ten, 
while Charley kept wishing alond that the folks 
would come home. 

The clock struck ten. “Won't they be here 
soon, s’pose ?” asked Charley. 

“TI guess so,” replied Wil. “I’m sureit’s time.” 

“Then I believe I'll go home, I'm so sleepy. 
You won't mind staying alone now till they come, 
1 s'pose ?” 





“Of course not,” said Will stoutly, thinking 
how he would have it to boast of afterwards. 

So Charley went home, and Will proceeded to 
make himself comfortable. 

He drew tha lounge up close by the stove, filled 
the stove as full of wood as possible, and lay down 
on the lounge to keep warm, never thinking how 
easily the calico flounce on the lounge would take 
fire, so close to the stove. Of course he was fast 
asleep in two minutes. 

An hour after, the family came home to find 
Will asleep, and the house cold. His mother 
opened the stove to see to the fire, the first thing 
she did. 

“For mercy sake! Will Paine!” she gasped, 
and almost fainted away to think how nearly she 
had lost boy, and house, and all. 

If Will had put in one stick less, the fire would 
have been hot enough to burn the lounge, with the 
sleeping boy and everything. But he had crammed 
the stove so very full that the fire could not burn, 
and so, very sensibly (and very providentially, 
too), went out. 

“If I haven't had a donation to-night, I believe 
T have as much reason to be thankful as anybody 
in town,” said Mrs. Paine, as she kissed Will 


good-night. 
—_<+or—_—_—_ 

Tommy counted his money to-day, and think- 
ing of Christmas presents, he said, “Mother, I’m 
going to be very comical till Christmas comes, so 
as to save my money.” 





Litte Katie used to call the button on the bread 
closet door “The pantry-door-shut-up-er,” and 
speak of her ‘Sunday-go-to-meetin’-an'-if you- 
stay-at-home-take-It-off new drcxs,” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, é&c. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 


1, The name of a celebrated rear-admiral, who died 
“April 5, 1880. 
, A well-known bisbop of the Methodiet Church, 
who died on Jan. 3, 1880. 
ane eclebrated violinist, who was born on Feb. 5, 
10. 


4, A celebrated composer, who died on Nov. 4, 1847. 

6, One of the Presidents of the United States, who 
died on July 4, 1826. 

6, A celebrated dramatic writer, who was born on 
April 23, 1564. 

gi,® Well-known statesman, who died on Jan. 29, 





8, A popular writer of juvenile books, who died on 
Oct. 31, 1879. 

9, A French Revolutionist, who was guillotined on 
July 28, 1794. 

10, A Preeident of the United States, who was born 
on Feb. 12, 1809. 
wt ‘A noted Mormon leader, who died on Aug. 20, 


12, A popular living American poet, who was born 
on Feb. 27, 1807. 


13, A 
15, 1865. 

Primals name a noted English essayist, who was born 
on Dec. 4, 1795. o: D. 





tesman of Massachusetts, who died on Jan. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
Each word required begins and ends with the same 


letter. 

Equal. A low-lying meadow. An abridgment. A 
battleground where a future President took, while a 
boy, his first lessone in war. A Btate of ancient Britain 
which includes Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, &c. Name of 
alarge river. Name of a smaller river. Equality of 
weight. A book of records. An Assyrian Queen who 
built the walls of Babylon. A stool, or other seat, sup- 
ported by three legs. A division of ancient Greece. 

elonging to the tongue. Fit to be chosen. 

The whole may be read by lightly turning the leaves 
of Shakespeare's Plays. EL. Be 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead words of equal length as follows: 
EXAMPLE :— 

‘The religion of Mohammed, and leave to strike with 
force and noise. Answer—Ielam, slam. 

A beautiful iridescent substance which lines the in- 
terior of some sbells, and leave a piece of land of a cer- 
tain size. 

Fresher, and leave a pitcher. 

Due, and leave aside-piece. 

A shepherd’s staff, and leave a bird. 

A kind of hard, durable wood, und leave stout. 

The Latin word for name, and Icave a sign. 

That which is worthless, and leave hanty 

A small, shining body, and leave # picuosc-pivund. 

‘An idle fancy, and leave a certain quantity of paper. 

A variety of quartz, and leave a passage-way. 

Ferment, and leave toward the rising sun. 

The beheaded letters, read in order, name a day in 
December when it was formerly the custom to give all 
the children a sound whipping in the morning, in re- 
membrance of an event which once took place on that 


‘y 
4. 
SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. 

Select a word from each quotation, the words being 
of equal length, and their initial letters will give the 
title and name of a great man who was born on the 13th 
of December, 1815, and who died during the past year. 

“A dream itself is but » shadow.” 
Hamtet. 

“When remedies are past, the griofs are ended, 

By seelng the worst, which late on hopes depended.” 

ello. 














“And yet, for aught I see, they are as sick, that sur- 
feit with too much, as they that starve with nothing.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


“The night is long that never finds the day.” 


Macbeth. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
‘Wears yet a precious jewel in bis head.” 
As You Like It. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 
“Come in; and let us banquet royally, 
After this golden day of victory.’ 
King Henry VI. 
‘And hitherto doth love on fortune tend; 
For who not needs, sball never lack a friend.” 
Hamlet. 
“The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow!” 
Othello. 


“Give every man thine ear, bat few thy voice.” 
Hamlet. 
“(All places yicld to him ere he sits down.” 
5 Coriolanus. 


COMBINATION. 
Remove the last two letters of each word to leave 
complete worda; the letters removed, with the excep- 
tion of those of the fifth sentence, are words of them- 
selves. The first and last letters of the remaining 
words forma double acrostic and give two titles be- 
stowed upon a noted personage who died on Dee. 14, 
1799. 


1, Remove a masculine nickname from yawned and 
leave an opening. 

2, Toward from a goddess and leave an age. 

3, A masculine nickname from famed and leave a 
word expressive of denial. 

4, Uniting alternatives from a mistake and leave to 


astray. 
6, The beginning of love and the end of all marriages, 
from stirs up and leave a king. 
6, To exist from bricks baked in the sun and leave 
difficulty. 
1, A pronoun from a flower and leave a situation. 
FRANK SNELLING. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number, 

1. t of Bethlehem. 

2. Skates, ring, toy, cand 8, tea-set, ear-d¥o} 
wotk-box, album chain, locket! thitoblo, atude, organy 
watch, trumpets ball, whistle, vase, doll, scroll-saw, 
sled, games, knife, top. 

3. Cuktetuas. Conqueror, Happiness, Restraint, 
Innocence, Sometimes, Troublous, tacrable, Advan. 
tage, Swiftness. 

4. Day, say, way. Me, see, be. Thing, ring, lng. 

| Lut, neu, fete. You, true, blue, Why, ery, by. 
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For the Companion. 
BURNS AND SODA. 


‘We must again call the attention of our readers to 
the power of bicarbonate of soda—the common cook- 
ing soda—to relieve the pain of burns. This power is 
truly wonderful, and the fact that soda is always at 
hand makes it important for every mother fully to un- 
derstand that she has in her cupboard a sure and inex- 
pensive remedy for the sufferings of her burnt child. 

A friend of ours, one morning, not long since, burned 
and blistered his wrist. The length of the blister was 
at least two inches, and the width half an inch. Moist. 
ening the wound, and spreading dry soda thickly over 
it and then dropping just enough water upon the soda 
tomake it a sort of paste, he was instantly relieved, 
nor did he bave an unpleasant sensation from the burn 
afterwards. 

A writer in a St. Petersburg medical journal, speak- 
ing of sixteen persons who were severely burned in ef- 
forts to save their property from a fire, all of whom 
were treated exclusively with soda, says “he considers 
himeelf justified in pronouncing this remedy the best 
and most efficient in burns of all kinds and degrees.” 

In one case the burns eovered half the body of the 
sufferer. The whole face was stripped of the epider- 
mis (scarf skin). The front of the neck, chest and abdo- 
men, and upper part of the foot presented burns of the 
second degree. Burns of the third degree were found 
on the right mammary gland, and on the right forearm, 
all the muscles of which were exposed, as if prepared 
by dissection. 

Soda was used and it relieved the pain, and a cure was 
effected in four weeks, excepting that the healing of the 
breast and arm required another month. The scars 
were insignificant. 

In burns of the first degree—the slighter—powdered 
soda willdo. In burns of the second degree, cover with 
linen rags and keep them moist with a solution of soda. 
In burns of the third degree, the rags will need frequent 
changing to wash off the pus which accumulates be- 
neath. 

oo 
A WOLF'S AFFECTION. 

The wolf has a bad reputation, being, in the popular 
opinion, both cowardly and cruel. He {s also credited 
with the want of natural affection, because he will eat 
a brother wolf, if circumstances are favorable. Yet F. 
Cuvier tells the following story of a wolf's affection 
for a man, which suggests that the animal, {f he received 
suitable education, is not perhaps so bad as he has been 
painted: 

‘The wolf had been brought up like a puppy, and 
continued with its owner until full grown, when it was 
presented to the menagerie at Paris. For several weeks 

it was 6o disconsolate at the jon from its master, 
who had been obliged to travel, and eo persistently de- 
clined food, that it was feared it would die. 

Eventualiy, however, its grief moderated, it took its 
food and _was supposed to have forgotten its former 
owner. But at the expiration of eighteen months the 
master returned. 

The wolf recognized his voice amid the crowd In the 
gardens, and upon being released from confinement, 

ounded toward him, exhibiting violent joy. 

Again separated from its master, the faithful creature 
‘Was once more afflicted as on the former occasion, until, 
after au absence of three years, the object of its affec- 
tion revisited the gardens. 

‘It was evening, and the wolf's den had been shut oP 
for the night; but the instant the man’s voice was audi- 
ble, the poor animal began to utter such anxious¢ries, 
that the door of its cage was opened, when it darted 
towards its friend, leaped upon him and caressed bim, 
and frightened the keepers when they attempted to 

eparate them. 
‘hen its old master finally left it, the animal became 
ill, refused all food, and although it recovered after a 
long time, it grew flerce, and resented the famuillarities 
of all strangers. After having once given its affection, 
it seemed to scorn any further objects of friendship. 


gs 
JOE'S ERRAND. . 

“Uncle Archy” of Manchester, Va., enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a negro conjurer. Miss Barr describes 
him, In the Independent, and reports one o¥ the stories 
he delights to tell. She says: I suppose no one could 
guess bis age. He says he served George Washington, 
and he looks old enough to have served Columbus. 

His house is just big enough to turn round in. Out- 
side it is covered, walls and roof, with tin; inside, every 


distinction {s lost in the sensation of all-pervading dirt; 
but he exhibits it with a kind of dignified pride, say- 


ing, 

“Taint got nobody here to bother me—neider man, 
‘ooman, nor chile, bless de Lord!” His hearing is 
quick, his sight keen, and he is fond of telling stories. 

“My son Joo,” he anid, ‘went as body-seryant to 





‘Masea Ed in de war. Joe, he was mighty bot and peart 
fur glory; 80 he got Massa Ed to let him go to de fight 
at Bull Run. 

“Fust he done purty well; but ‘long ‘bout whar de 
real fighting come in Jog disappcared, and Massa Ed 
didn't see no more ob Joe ull two days after de fight: 
ing was ober. Den in walk Joc, as big as Sunday. 

‘Whar yon bin, Joe?’ asked Masea Ed. ‘I done 
fote you killed.’ 

«Well, no; not ‘zactly, cap'en. as 
dem plaguy Yankees use dem little guns, like white 

en'lemans, [ fighted as good as any one; but when 

ley let go dem big guns, what say ‘W-b-o—y-o-u!’ I 
fote you'd like a cup ob strong coffee, Masea Ed, so 
I fist run down to Manassa Junction, to see if 1 could 
git it fur you.’” 


You see, lon; 








< INDIAN FARMERS. 

‘The experiment of enrolling the Indians as members 
of the peace society by making them farmers seems 
likely to justify itself. Years ago one of these Indian 
farmers, Scar-Faced Charley, was known as the fiercest 
of Modoc warriors. The St. Louis Post-Despatch re- 
ports a conversation with Mr. Dyer, the Indian agent, 
which shows that the experiment has changed Charley 
into a respectable working member of society : 


“Flow are yonr pets getting along?” we asked. 

“Very well,” replied ‘Mr. Dyer. “They are taking to 
civilized ways, and are much more tractable than you 
would think. They all wear citizens’ dress now, and 
are most industrious farmers.” 

«What tribes are stationed with you?” 

“The Quapaws, Peorias, Miamis, Ottawas, Wyan- 
dottes, Benecas, Bhawnees, and the remnant of the 
once famed Modocs.” 

“How many of the Modocs remain?” 

“About one hundred, They are quiet and docile, 
and are not atall like the fiends of the lava beds. Scar. 
Faced Charicy, Capt. Jack’s old partner, is the chief 
now, and a better-behaved old farmer could acarcely 
be fcund. He has settled down, and there is nota more 
faithful Indian.” 

“How many acres of land have you under cultivation 


altogether?” 
000. We have 1,600 Indians altogether. 
lone attend to 400 acres.” 

“What is their condition?” 

“Very satisfactory. We have three day and two 
Doarding-schools, the Intter accommodating two hun- 
dred pupils. ‘The teachers are white ladies and gentle- 
men, but I have a few Indians employed in that capac- 


ity. 

“The old bucks and squaws are very anxious that 
thelr children should go to achool, and they all appear 
to like to learn, We have fiftcen policemen, and the 
community ia just ns orderly as any couniry settle. 
ment.” 

















ge 
A COOL RUSTIC. 


Ignorance will preserve a countryman’s unconcern in 
many odd maneuvres, which only absence of mind 
could account for in a person city bred. The Boston 
Journal, remarking how “refreshing” the green and 
unconscious naturalness of the rustic visitor is, in the 
roidst of theartificial life of the city, illustrates by an 
example. 

Very agreeable was the action of an elderly gentle- 
moan in rustic dress, who paused before the Old South, 
the other day, and read the luscription on the front of 
the tower. 

He stood unmoved amid the bustling throng, and as 
he read the words recording the vandalism of the Brit- 
ish troops, he drew from hie pocket a large bandanna, 
slowly removed bis upper sct of false teoth, polished 
them carefully with his handkérchief, rep! them 
and repeating the process on his inferior row of grind- 
ers, jueting these also. 

Then he went on hia way, as indifferent to t ec 
tators of this feat as if he had stood in the cent ofthe 
Joneliest forty-acre lot on his whole farm. 


ee 
OLD SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY. 

In the South, before the War, there were few good 
hotels outside of the chief cities. One reason was that 
the planters kept ‘‘open house,” and a gentleman was 
always cordially welcomed to its hospitality. It is sald 
that Mr. Toombs still keeps up the old custom. An ex- 
change says: 

Mr. Toombs is as notorious for his hospitality as for 
being one of the most rabid of the unreconsti 
confederates. Not long since, it was proposed to build 


a hotel in Washington, Ga., where he lives, and a com. 
mittee called upon him fora subscription. 





“What do you want of a hotel in Washington?” he 
cried. sanery respectable person who comes to town 
ute up with Bob Toombs, and is welcome; and every 

jsreputable person leaves town because he cannot put 
up anywhere.” 

‘Such being the case, the project was abandoned. 

8 SSS 
SINGULAR SKIN. 

A Bavarian, named Henry Haag, seems almost to 
possess the ability which some folks claim when they 
say, “I could have jumped out of my skin.” He re- 
cently called upon a German editor and the interview 
was not pleasant, judging from the report: 

‘Mr. Haag is endowed with a remarkable physical pe- 
culiarity, which enabled him, in the presence of the 
astonished editor, to grasp the skin of bis neck with 
doth hands and stretch it out laterally, ‘until it resem. 
dled a bhnge ruff.” 

Then he ‘completely hid his face in ft.” Other ex- 
periments which he performed with the skin on his 
arms and hands were of such a atartling character that, 
to qoute the editor’s words, ‘We besought Mr. Haag 
to forego further demonstrations, as what he 
already shown us had caused our own skin to resemble 
that of a plucked goose.” 


eee 
NOT NECESSARY, BUT EXPEDIENT. 

Once upon a time the Roman Catholic archbishop of 

Cologne was catechizing the children, and asked a boy : 


the sacrament of confirmation necessary to salva- 











tion 

“No, Monseigneur,” was the reply; “but when the 
occasion to receive it prescnts itsclf, it should be 
seized.” 

“A good answer, my child,” said the prelate; and 
turning to a little girl who was near, he asked, 
acre tne sacrament of marriage necessary to salva- 

lon 

“No, Monseignenr, but when the occasion presents 
itself, it must not be missed.” 


— 


A Nsw Brunswick (N. J.) four-year-old, on see- 
ing the cook take the baked potatoes from the oven, 
was astonished at one which had burst its skin. “O 
Annie,” be exclaimed, ‘there's one all unbuttoned.” 


Tax father of a St. Louis bride presented his son-in- 
law with elghty thousand heads of cattle. “Papa, dear,” 
exclaimed his daughter, when she heard of it, “that 
was so kind of you; Charley's awfully fond of ox-tail 
soup: 


JouN was building achicken-coop, while little Bud; 
stood by looking on. John bruised his thumb and rd 
h gracious!” 
kes you say that?” 
ae at should I say?” retorted John, for his thumb 
“Well,” said Budge, afler roflectin; Uttle, “you 
might say the Tmandmentes" Soe 
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ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BROWN’S 


GINGER! 


THE GENUINE! 


When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 
want relief, if possible, at 
once. 








SCHOrrIeLD's PATENT 


CAKE GRIDDLE 





‘NMOL HNOX SSVANVO 


SEND for a SAMPLE an: 


The NEATEST and most, PRACTICAL thing ever 
seen. Pleases eve ly. Every family wants one. No 
one after using will be without for many times its cost. 
t7The umd Pans being hinged separately,cach cake 
can be turned intot elong pana soon asitissufficient- 
Ty do 1e on ono side, and the round pan returned ready for 
snother cake. The Grades are made of cast-iron and 
weig! |. Sample cd express in ri ing 
Soe; by mail Fepisvrea $1.2 BOSTAGE REAMPS 
TAKEN. ‘Send for sample g vddle and terms to agents; 
canvass your town right away, yon will besurprived at 

© great number of o ders vou Ww 
VANETTEN, Manuf’r, 208 LaSalle 8¢., Chileago, 111. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Centary, 
‘This Chocolate {s made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 
W. BAKER & CO,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 








Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 


._THE GREAT 


LONDON TEA CO., 


80! Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee to 
get up Clubs and obtain some of the many premiums 
which we offer. 

During the past five years that we have been established 
in Boston, we have sent from our store over 20,000 of 
these Club Orders. 

Below are a few of the many premiums offered: 

With a 85 Order we send a Silver-/lated Caster. 

With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 45 pieces. 

‘With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decor 
ated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Lng. China Dinner Set of 106 
pieces. 

Fora Price List of our Tens and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 








R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Rcyal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most fatisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar,—No other pre} 
ation makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Gan he eaten by Dyspeptics without fear of the 
Ls resulting from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in 
cans, by all Grocers. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


















ee 


NO 00. 





RDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 

Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 






















PECK & SN YDER’S 


Send 3cents for Catalogue. 





“CELEBRATED AMERICAN CLUB SKATE.” 


No. 1, Blued.... 85.00 


No. 3, Polished 87.00 


No. 4, Polished 
and Nickeled $8.00 


‘This 1s the best Skat8 in the world. Consumers and the trade supplied by PECK & SNYDER, 124 
Nassaq bt., N. ¥.; A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill.; TALLMAN & BICFADDEN, &7 
Mirket Sts Philadelphia, Pa.; WRIGHT & DITSON, 680 Washington Ht., Boston, Mass. 





No. 2, Nickel.. $6.00 — 


{ 
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For the Companion. 
A BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. « 


I am going to tell in a plain, straightforward 
way how it happened. Tom says that I may 
make the story public, if I think his experience 
will serve as 9 warning to any onc. Ho has been 
kind enough to give me several particulars of the 
affair which he has hitherto refrained from speak- 
ing about. To be sure, more than a year has 
passed, and the edge of poor Tom's mortification 
has become blunted, but there was atime when 
any reference to the unlucky affair of which I am 
Foing to write, in his presence caused him great 
annoyanee. 

“Our factory—in the office of which I am em- 
ployed as bookkecper—is in the village of Dash, 
sovcral miles from New York, on the line of none 
of our well-known railroads. Tho company em- 
ploys nearly two hundred hands, and the 
weekly pay-roll amounts to about twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

Every Saturday for several years, Mr. Lucas, 
the junior partner of the firm, has been in the 
habit of going to New York by the noon train 
to draw that amount in small bills from the 
bank, returning by the train leaving the city at 
two o'clock. 

“This Is unfortunate!” exclaimed Mr. Slo- 
man, the eenior partner, as ho entered the office 
one Saturday morning, and threw himself into 
achair. ‘Mr. Lucas has spraincd his ankle and 
can’t goto New York for the money, as usual. 
I suppose I must go, though I’m s0 busy that I 
don’t see how I can spare the time.” 

“I will go if you wish,” I said, “though I’m 
rather behind-hand with posting, as you know, 
sir. Still’—— 

“No, no!” he exclaimed. “I would rather go 
myself than spare you.” 

“T sey,” interposed Tom Sloman, who had 
been seated at his father’s desk reading the 
morning paper for the last hour, “I'll go, if you 
like, sir.” 

Tom had been enjoying his college vacation 
for about a fortnight. Two-thirds of each day 
he had spent in lounging about the office, and it 
was in some slighi degree hig fault that I was 
behind in my work. I liked Tom. He wasa 
well-intentioned fellow, but just a little egotis- 
tical. He loved good companionship, was talk- 
ative and made acquaintances casily. His fu- 
vorite theme of conversation was Thomas Slo- 
man, Jr., and that gentloman’s shrewdness and 
sagacity he held in very high csteem. 

“The man who wishes to overreach me,” he 
used to say, “must get up early in the morning.” 

“Tl go if you like, sir,” said Tom, to his fa- 
ther. “I’ve nothing else todo, and I'd like a 
ride to the city and back.” 

Mr. Sloman cleared his throat, as was his habit 
when anything annoyed him, and looked thought- 
fully at his son. 

“I don’t know,” he said, slowly. 

“Why, I'd like to go,” said Tom. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars is a large sum of 
money,” said his father; “and you know, Tom, 
you are rather heedless sometimes.” 

The young man made no reply, but his face 
flushed angrily and he began impatiently tapping 
his boot with his little bamboo cance. 

“There are a good many sharpers in New York 
City, as you know,” added Mr. Sloman, “und o 
inan who carries moncy with him there needs to 
le very cautious and very careful.” 

“My dear sir,” said Tom, whom this remark 
had touched in a tender spot, “I flatter mysclf that 
I can bring that twenty-five hundred dollars from 
the bank in New York to this place without losing 
it. I think I'm sharp cnough to”—— 

“Oh, I am well acquainted with your opinion 
on that point,” laughed Mr. Sloman, “and it is for 
that very reason that I hesitate to trust you. And 
besides, Tom, as I said before, you are often heed- 
less in what you do.” 

“Yon treat me like a child, father,” grumbled 
vom. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Sloman, impatiently, 
“we've talked enough about it. You may go, 
‘Tom, but I must caution you to be very careful 
with the moncy, and with whom you come in con- 
tact while yon have it. Only a month ago Mr. 
I.ucas was followed from the city by a fellow 
whom he thinks intended to rob him. You can- 
not Le too careful.” 

Tom's reply was a supercilious smile. I could 
not help being amused at his sublime self-confi- 


dence. An hour later he stepped on board the | 


train for New York. 

Not seeing a vacant seat in the car which he en- 
tered, Tom was about going forward when some 
one touched his arm and a voice said,— 

“Here’s a seat, sir.” 

Tom turned. The speaker, an intelligent-look- 
ing, well-dressed man of about thirty, was in the 
act of removing his valise from the seat beside 
him to the floor. 

“i bave se often been incenvenisnesd,” said the 


stranger, as Tom tonk the proffered place, “by the 
hoggishness—I can’t call it by any other name— 
of persons in the cars who ill every seat near 
them with their baggage, that I never allow myself 
to givca fellow-traveller cnuse to complain of such 
conduct on my part.” 

“That is praiseworthy in you, sir,” said Tom, 
with an air of importance. “I wish that everyone 
Was as courteous.” 


“Thank you, sir. Going to New York, I pre- 


stime ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So am I. I'm a ‘drummer'—always on the 
wing. Travelling just now for Brown & Co., of 


Boston; woollen goods. It’s a very fascinating 
| life, sir. But perhaps you're in the business your- 
| self 









' ce 
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Well, do you know, I half thought you 
were. You hive certainly a business manner. PH 
‘venture to say, you've the making of an A 1 
druminer in you, $i 
“Do you think so?” asked Tom, pleased with 
what he thonght a compliment. 
“T certainly do. What is your business >—if 
Yon will pardon my curiosity.” 
“Just at present I’m a student at Yale,” replied 








Tom. 






“Indeed! 


I have a brother at Yale. He's a 
Soph.” 

“Soam tT. Perhaps I know him. What is his 
name ?” asked Tom. i 

“Jones.” 

“What, Fred Jones, of Boston ?” 

“Yes.” 

SI guess I do know him,” cried Tom, with cn- 
thusiasm. ‘You must have heard Fred speak of 
me—Tom Sloman.” 

“Are you Tom Sloman? I have heard Fred 
speak of you. He thinks very highly of you.” 

“Fred and I always get along well together.” 
said Tom, complacently. 

“Yes; I’m delighted to make the acquaintance 
of a college-mate of my brother’s.” 

Tom thought Mr. Jones a very agreeable fellow, 
and Mr. Jones certainly did all he could to 
strengthen the favorable impression he had made. 

He had, it appeared, been an cxtensive traveller; 
and during the remainder of the ride he enter- 
tained Tom with a very genial, pleasant talk ot 
his experiences in different parts of the world. 
He had just begun what promised to be a thrilling 
story of strange experience of bis in Paris, when 
the train came to a stand-still in the Grand Cen- 
tral depot. 

“Do you go up town?” inquired Mr. Jones, as 
they left the car. 

“No,” replied Tom; ‘‘I go to the Dash Bank.” 

“Sorry that we shall have to part. I go to 
Fiftieth Street. I hope we shall meet again, my 
dear fellow.” 

“I hope so, I’m sure, Mr. Jones. But, I say, 1 
should like to hear the rest of that story.” 

“You may,I hope, sometime. Can’t possibly 
stop now, I’m sorry to say, for I’ve a business en- 
‘gagement. Gvod-by!” and the genial, pleasant 
Mr. Jones tonched his hat and hurried away. 

Tom took a Fourth Avenue car, regretting that 
he could not have the company of his new ac- 
quaintance, for whom he had conceived quite a 
favorable opinion. 

Half an hour later he reached the bank, and 
presented his check with a letter of introduction 
from bis father, or. the teller would not have 
cashed its 





The moncy was handed him. After counting 
it, Tom wrapped the bills in some strong brown 
paper that he had brought with him, so asto make 
a common-looking package that no one would 
suppose to contain money. 

“Now we'll see whether I can get back to Dash 
without being robbed!” was his mental exclama- 
tion, as he Jeft the bank. “If anybody thinks he 
can get this moncy, Iet him try !” 

_&S no one heard the challenge, no one accepted 
it, and Tom jamped on board a passing car. 

At the saine noment a short stout elderly man 
in a pepper-and-salt suit, whom Tom had glanced 
at and noticed in front of the bank, leaped upon 
the front platform. Tom entércd the car at onc 
ead, this man cntercd it at the other. There was 
c@tainly nothing very suspicious in his appear- 
ance. It was that of a well-to-do business man, 
hat Tom eyed him very sharply. ~ Apparently 
quite unconscious that there was any one clse in 
thg. car, the man seated himself and pulled a news- 
paper from his pocket, and began reading with an 
Apearance of great interest. 

“Once only during tlic ride did this elderly man 
look up from his paper, and then it was to glance 
at Tom; who, to tell the truth, was staring at him 
with a fixedness which certainly merited some re- 


tarn. 


i Ht 
i hi | 


Upon the arrival of the car at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, Tom arose to his fect and the man in 
the pepper-and-salt suit arose to Ais. When Tom 
got out of the car the man in the pepper-and-salt 
suit got out tov. 

“T half-believe,” thought Tom, as he grasped 
the precious package more tightly, “that this old 
chap is after this money. Allright, I’d like to see 
him get it.” 

Tom entered the depot, and the man in the pep- 
per-and-salt suit followed him. Tom pretended 
Not to notice him, but advanced to the office and 
bought his ticket. When he turned the elderly 
man stood near him engaged in an examination of 
tho time-table and apparently net paying the 
slightest attention to him or his brown-paper par- 
cel. : 

“My dear fellow, this is indeed a most agree- 
able surpriec !" exclaimed a familiar voice, as Tom 
turned away from the ticket-office. ‘Is it possi- 
ble that you, too, return by the next train ?” 

The speaker was no other than the agreeable 
Mr. Jones, who as he spoke grasped Tom’s hand 
and shook it with great warmth. 

“Are you going back so soon ?” asked Tom, de- 
lighted at the unexpected appearance of his com- 
panion of the morning. ‘I thought”—— 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. Jones. “I ex- 
pected to remain in the city a week, but I received 
a telegram recalling me to Boston. My grand- 
father has been taken very ill and is not expected. 
to live. I couldn't ignore such a call, of course, 
and here lam. Wait a moment until I get my 
ticket. One to Boston, if you please, sir. Thank 
you. Now we're all right, I think. Come on,my 
boy,” and seizing Tom’s arm, the genial Mr. Jones 
hurried him along the platform and on board the 
train. 

“I'm in luck,” resumed Mr. Jones, upon whose 
spirits the melancholy condition of his grandfather 
seemed to have no depressing effect. “I didn’t 
anticipate the pleasure of your company on my 
homeward journey. Here's a good place; sup- 
pose we sit here. That’s it. Now we're as com- 
fortable as you please.” 

As Mr. Jones paused, the man in the pepper- 
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directly behind the one occupicd by Tom, wko 
thought, “All right, uld fellow; I’m ready for 
you!" but said nothing. 

Mr. Jones was as entertaining as ever. His 
flow of spirits and Lis fund-of anccdote seemed ab- 
solutely inexhaustible. 

“By the way,” suggested Tom, as the train 
moved out of the depot, ‘suppose you finish that 
story you lad just begun when we arrived in New 
York this noon.” 

“Story! story!” said Mr. Jones, refiectively. 
“Ah, yes, it’ was about my adventure in Cadiz 
with Don Carlos"—— 

“No, no,” interrupted Tom; “about an adven- 
ture of vours in Parls. You were returning to 
your hotel one dark night when your attention was 
attracted by a cry of ‘Help!’ You”—— 

“Oh yes, 1 remember! Well, I rushed in the 
direction from which the sound appeared to pro- 
ceed. As 1 turned down a narrow strect the ery 
was repeated with startling distinctness. I rnshed 
forward and found a thick-sct man in a dark 
cloak was engaged in a desperate struggle with 
two rough-looking incn, who were endeavoring to 
throw him to the ground. He was fighting well, 
and giving his assailants all they could do to over- 
power him. Just then onc of the rascals drew a 
knife. I gave a loud shont as I ran forward. The 
rascals, seeing that 
help was approach- 
ing, took to their 
heels, and though I 
pursucd them a short 
distance, they suc- 
ceeded in effecting 
their escape. I re- 
turned to the scene of 
tho late conflict. The 
stout nan advanced 
towards me. 

“May I request 
your card, monsicur ?” 
he said, grasping my 
hand. . 

““T hope you aro 
not huxt,' I said in 
the best French I 
could muster. 

“Not at all,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Mgnsieur,’ he 
added, with evident 
emotion, ‘you have 
saved my life. Be as- 
sured I shall not be 
forgetful of the debt of gratitude I owe you. You 
will hear from me again.’ 

“So saying he wrapped his cloak around him 
and disappeared in the darkness.” 

“and did you ever sie hia\ again ?" inquired 
‘Tom, who had listened to his companion’s story 
with great interest. 7 

“The next morning, sir,” said Mr. Jones, im- 
pressively, “as I sat at breakfast a waiter ap- 
proached me. 

“*You are wanted, monsieur, at the Tuileries,’ 
he said. 

“‘At the Tuileries!’ I gasped. 
By whom ? 

“<By the Emperor, monsieu r.” 

““Oh, there must be some mistake!’ 

‘There is no mistake, monsicur. A carriage 1s 

in waiting at the door to convey you to the pal- 
ace." 
“Well; sir, I went out and entered the carriage, 
hardly knowing whether I was awake or dream- 
ing. I exhausted my ingennity during the ride 
in trying to imagine the reason of my summons to 
tho Tuileries. A servant met me at the door. 

“This way, monsieur,’ he said, bowing obse- 
quiously ; ‘I have orders to conduct you to the 
Emperor’s private apartment.’ 

“I followed the servant through a long, wide 
hallway, which I thought would never end. Pres- 
ently we pansed before a door, upon which my 
companion knocked. It was instantly opened by 
aman whom I at once recognized as the very in- 
dividual whom I had rescued from the assassin’s 
knife the night before. 

“He sprang forward, saying, ‘Ah, monsicur, 
you little thought that you had saved the life of 
an Emperor!’” 

“He was really the Emperor ?” cried Tom. 

“No other than the Emperor, Napoleon the 
Third. 1t seems that he had been walking the 
streets of Paris in disguise—like old Haroun Al- 
raschid in the Arabian Nights, you know—when 
he wasmttacked by the men from whom it was my 
good fortune to rescue him. 

“I spent the remainder of the morning with 
him, and when I left he presented me with a mag- 
nificent gold snuff-box sect withdiamonds. It has 
never been of any particular nse to me, for I don’t 
take snuff—filthy habit; but I assure yon nothing 
would tempt me to part with it. It’s in my valise 
Now. Would you like to see it?” 

“I should, very much,” replied Tom, eagerly. 

“Just reach me my valise, then, and I'll show it 
you.” 

To reach the valise, which was in the rack di- 
rectly over his head, Tom was obliged to use both 
hands, and therefore to relinquish possession for 
®& moment of the precious brown-paper parcel 
which he had until then held in his Iap. He laid 
it upon the seat and arose to his feet. 

After gaining possession of the valise, he band- 
ed it to Mr. Jones, who drew a bunch of keys 
from his pocket. In the meantime Tom had 





‘Impossible! 


and-sals suit entered and appropriated the seat | picked ap what seeined to be his package of money, 
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“It's an elegant box,” said Jones; “and you 
will say so when you see it. Pshaw! too bad! 
Too bad!” 

“What’s the matter >” inquired Tom, considera- 
bly startled by this sudden exclamation. “You 
haven’t lost it, I hope.” 

“Qh no, dear me, no! Not so bad as that, but 
I’ve lost the key to my valise. Very provoking !” 

“Try one of mine.” 

“It would ve of no use. It’s a patent lock, you 
sce. Luckily, I have a duplicate key at home. 
Sorry I can’t show you the box; but never mind, 
it will keep, and you'll yet have an opportunity to 
sce it, I hope.” 


‘Tom was annoyed by the unfortunate loss of the valise-key, 
but he forgot his disappointment in listening to a recital of a 
most extraordinary adventure of Mr. Jones’s in South Africa, 
which was scarcely finished when the train arrived at Dash. 

“Well, good-by, my boy. May the day of our next meet- 
ing be not far away.” These were Mr. Jones’s parting words. 

‘As Tom left the car he glanced at the man in the pepper-and- 


salt suit, but he was asleep, or pretended tu he. 


“If he really was after the money, lic’s had his trouble for 


nothing,” thought Tom. 


Ten minutes later he entered the office where his father, 
Dick Fanshaw, the foreman, and myself were seated. 
“Well, father,” he said, with a complacent smile, “here I am 


again.” 

“The money—is It all right ?” 

“Here it is, sir.” 

“You had no trouble, eh ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Tm very glad of it,” said Mr. Sloman, as he 
“But what's this ?” 

“The moncy’s all right, 1 hope, si 

“Money! There's no money here!” 

“No money there!” cried Tom and Dick Fan- 
shaw, while I dropped my pen, aghast. 

“Nothing but alot of slips of old paper,” said 
Mr. Sloman. 

Tom dropped into a chair, pale as a ghost. Dick 
uttered n low, prolonged whistle, and I continued 
to stare, bereft of epeech. 

“What docs this mean ?” asked Mr. Sloman, fix- 
ing his eyes sternly upon his son’s face. 

Tom sprang to his feet, and his face lighted up. 

“]'ll fix it!” be cried. ‘Leave it to me,” and 
rushed from the office. 

His father called him back, but Tom did not 
hear him. 

Dick stepped to the door and looked down the 
street. 

“He's running toward the railroad depot,” ho 
said. “P’r'aps the bundle got changed somehow 

down there. Maybe he'll bring the money back 
with him all right.” 

In fifteen or twenty minutes Tom returned and 
sank into a chair, gasping for breath. 

“Well,” asked IMs father, “what have you done? 
Where fs the inoney ?” 

“On board—the train,” he gasped. “But I’'ve— 
telegraphed his description—to C—— and when 
the train gets there—they’ll arrest him.” 

“Whom? Whose description ?” demanded Mr. 
Sloman. 

Then Tom told us all about the man in the pep- 
per-and-salt suit who had followed him from New 
York. When he had finished his story his father 
said not a word, but began pacing the floor with 
bowed head and contracted brows. Dick Fan- 
shaw returned to his work, and I picked up my 
pen. 

“I telegraphed to the conductor,” said Tom, af- 
ter an oppressive silence of five minutes’ duration. 
“The train must have arrived at C— before this, 
and I'll probably get an answer in a few minutes.” 

‘Ten minutes later Tom reveived an answer that 
the man he caused to be arrested was a well-known 

judge, and not the culprit at all. 

Yom, overcome with shame and mortification, 
told his father the whole story of his trip, and Mr. 
Sloman at once felt convinced that Jones was the 
guilty party. 

“Impossible!” cried Tom. 

“We shall see,” and Mr. Sloman seized his hat 
and left the office. 

During his father’s absence, Tom sat and gazed 
out of the window with a most doleful expres- 
sion of countenance, and without uttering a word. 

Nearly an hour passed before Mr. Slomun’s re- 
turn. As he entcred the office at last, both Tom 
and I looked eagerly into his face. 

“No news ?” asked Tom. 

“None but what I received from the conductor 
of the westward-bound train which arrived at the 
station while I was there. He said that your 
friend, the conductor of the train on which you 
came from New York, was very much embarrassed 
by the mistake you made in telegraphing him that 
the old gentleman whom you described had taken 
your package of money. He was very angry when 
he was told of your suspicions, and soon every- 
body in the car knew all about It. The passengers, 
of course, took his part, as he was known by 
some of them, aud the conductor was abused 
right and left. The conductor, however, feels al- 
most certain that the man who sat with you, and 
who seemed so friendly, had something to do 
with the disappearance of the money. He got out 
at M—, the next station above here.” 

“J don’t sec how or when he could have taken 
the money,” Tom said. ‘I didn’t lose sight of the 
package for a minut 

“Are you sure?” asked his father. 

“Come to think of it,” cried Tom, changing 
color, “I did lose sight of it just for an instant. 

You see, Mr. Jones—or whatever his name was— 
asked me to hand him his valise, and I left the 
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package on the seat while I took the valise down 
from the rack.” 

“That was probably when he took the money,” 
said Mr. Sloman. ‘Well, Tom, I fear we shall 
never sec that twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

Tom gaid nothing, but looked unutterable 
things. 

The robbery had evidently been carefully pre- 
arranged by some one who was aware of Mr. Lu- 
cns’s habit of going to the bank every Saturday 
afternoon. Whether the thief would have pffi- 
sued the same course if he had had Mr. Lucas to 
deal with, we don't know, but probably not. That 


era 
f 


opened it. 


Fie. 1. Shaeing the probable relative size of Sirius and the Sun; and Jupiter on the 
feft, of his true relative size as compared with the sun. 


gentleman would, no doubt, have been subjected 
to an entirely different treatment. 

The money was never recovered, nor did ‘Tom 
ever hear from tho fascinating commercial travel- 


ler again. 


Fg 
For the Companion. 


THE DOG-STAR AND ITS COMPANIONS. 
By Prof. Bichard A. Proctor, 


During the winter months one atar can be seen to the 
right of the glorious Orion, but lower down, which 
shines more splendidly than any other star in the hrav- 
ens,—thongh not quite equal in brightness to either of 
the two planets Jupiter and Venus. It is Sirius, the 
Dog-Star, and has iv all ages excited the admiration of 
all observers. 

Itis supposed by some that this splondid star las 
changed in color during the Iast two thousand yenre, 
for ancient Greek and Roman writers spoke of it ag a, 
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greater. 


In that ease, it would follow that Sirius has a diame- | 
ter about ten times as great as the sun, and that the | Sirlus w 
globe of Sirius Is about one thousand times greater than) we hav. 





drod times as much light, is about one hundred times | about #0 much Inrger a sup, would be much larger than 


| the worlds which travel around vur own sun. 

A body bearing the same proportiva to the globe of 
hh Jupiter bears to that of the wun, would, as 
niready seen, be abut ux large as our sun. 





the sun’s. So that Sirius and the sun, if set side by | Now it docs uot follow that such a world would be vis- 


side, would appear as shown in Fig. 1. 





ible, as our sun certainly would be at Siriun's distance. 


The planet Jupiter, which has a diameter equal to! For if it were such u globe ne the earth, only on w much 
about a tenth of the sun’s, would have on the same | larger scale, it would only shine by reflecting the Ight 


scale the tiny dise shown in the figure. 


"That I have not here given too great an idea of Siri. ! 
us’s size will be seen from this, that Sir John Herschel ! 
assigns to Sirius a volume cight thousand times greater 


than that of the sun. ‘I'he figure shows how, even with 


be considers 


of Sirius as 





of track. 
him in his 
would do. 


Suppose, 


fifty years. 
each other, 


the size I have given him, Sirius would seem like agiant 
beside our sun. With Herschel's numbers, the disc 
representing Sirius would have a diameter twice as 
greny as it has in tho figure. 

Now, in order that you may see how large Sirius ie 
compared with the grent earth on which we live, I may 
mention that the planet Jupiter fs the giant of the solar 
system, exceeding our earth in size cven more, ‘but not 
much more, than the sun exceeds Jupiter. So that Fig. 
1 might bu taken as showing the earth, Jupiter and the 
sun, instead of Jupiter, the sun and Sirius. We should 
then want for Sirius a disc with a dtumeter.ten times 
as great as that given to him in the figure. 

Or if you prefer actual ineasurements, suppose that 
Jupiter is represented by a ball one inch in diameter, 
then the earth on which we live would be represented 
by a ball rather Ices than a tenth of an inch in diameter, 
the sun by a ball some ten inches in diameter; and Si- 
rius by a globe nearly three yarde in diameter according 
to the amall size I have given him, but more than five 
and one-half yards in diameter according to Sir John 





red star, and Seneca even said that Sirius was ruddicr | Herechel's estimate. 
than Mars. But most probably the red light referred | ‘There ja yet another way of forming un idea of the 


to by those older writers wes 
simply that, occasional flich- 
tug df red light from the stor 
which you can sce whenever 
Sirius is close to the horizon, 
when, as Tennyson writes,— 
«2. “the flery Sirlusalters hue 


anything about bim, os it docs 
about Jupiter, Saturn and the 
other planets? 

The telescope scarccly tells us anything. The larg- 
est yet made by man only shows Birlus as a very bright 
star. 

Sir William Herschel! tells us that when his great tel- 
escope with its four-feet mirror was turned toward 
Sirius, the approach of the star to tho field of view re- 
moinded him of the approach of daybrenk. But when 
the star was fairly in view, it showed no globe like that 
of the sun. It was stilla mere star, though, of course, 
very much brighter than any star in the sky. And it 
is pretty certafh that men will never be able to make a 
telescope which will show tho real body of this splen- 
did atar. 

Yet, for all this, we know quite well what Sirius is. 
He {s a sun like ours, only very much larger. Ilo lee 
about eight hundred thousand times farther from us 
than the aun; and we know that if the sup were ct 
eight bundred times farther away than he is, he would 
only look like a tar, and not a very bright star, cither. 
In fact, ho would only Just be fuirly visible on a dark 
and clear night. He would be very faint Indecd com- 
pared with Sirtus, shining only with about one two- 
hundredth part of that star’s light. 

Now, this does 
not exactly tell 
us how large 
Sirtus is, be- 
cnuse bis great 
brightness may 
be partly due 
to the greater 
splendor of bis 
surface. <A 
square inch of 
iron at a white 








heat gives out much more light than a square inch of | travel around his globe. 


fron at ared heat, and yct is not larger. So it may be 
that though the surface of Sirius gives out so much 
more light than the surface of the sun, it may yt not 
be much larger. 

Still it seems reasonable to suppose that a sun which 
{680 much more resplendent than our own has a much 
greater surface. I do not think we shall be very far 
wrong if we suppose that the surface of Sirius is not 
more than twice as Inatrous ns that of our sun, and, 
therefore, since it emits altogether about two hun- 


piel Sum Ghby 
yond trem 
‘And bickers Into red and em 
erald.” 

When you havo learned 
what Sirius really is, you will 
see how unlikely it is that Lo 
can have changed in color 
within two thousand years,— 
a period which seems long to 
us, but is really as nothing in 
the lifetime of a star. 

But what is Sirius? Does 
the telescope, which ecems to 
bring far objects near, tel} us 


FiG.2, Showing the relative dimensions of the 
Moon's orbit and the Sun's globe. 





F1G.3. Showing the nature of the paths passed by a Sun and an ascendant with 
‘Globe, as both rush swiftly on through space. 


vast size of that globe which 
yet, owing to its enormous 
dlstance, looks like a bright 
point in our skics. 

The moon travels ata dis- 
tance from the carth of nearly 
two bundred and forty thou- 
sand miles, so that the entire 
span of the moon's orbit Is 
about four hundred and 
eighty thousand miles. Now 
the diameter of the sun is 
about eight hundred and forty 
thousund miles. So that if 
the earth wero set at the cen- 
tre of the sun, and the moon 
travelling at {its present dis- 
tance from her, the whole of 
the moon’s orbit would le 
(as shown by the eirclo In 
Fig. 2) far within the globe 
of the sun. 

Remembering that the 
white disc representing the sun in Fig. 21s represented 
in Fig. 1 by the emallerof the two cbief discs, the larer 
representing Sirius, you see what an enormous glebe 
Sirlus has. 

It may seem surprising, but yet it Is true, that al- 
though astronomers havo not been able to sec, still less 
to measure, the globe of Sirius, they bave yet learncd 
what it {s made of—at any rate they know some of its 
materials. ‘For instance, they know quite certainly 
that there is iron in it (in the form of gas), and sodium 
and magnesium, and there are also enormous quantl- 
thes of the gas called hydrogen. 

How this has been learned I could not very well cx- 
plain here. I shall only say that the study of the light 
of Sirius has shown that part of the light given out by 
his glowing orb {s cut off by certain vapor—much as 
part of the aun’s light is cut off by vapor in our own 
air when the sun ts rising or setting; and just an the 
ruddy color of the sun at that tine shows him to be 
shining through the vapor cf water in the air, 59 do 
certain pecullarities In the light of Sirius show that 
that light has passed through the vapor of iron, sodium- 
magnesium and hydrogen. 

It has been 
Iearned also that 
Sirtus is rushing 
through space at 
the rate of from 
twenty to thirty 
miles in’ every 
second of time. 
He carries along 
him, no 

doubt, all the 

worlds which 
But it must not be supposed 
that this rapld motion changes his place among the atars 
in a way we can easily recognize. On the contrary, 80 
enormous {s thin sun’s distance that his change of place 
can only be detected by means of very powerful tele- 
scopes, or else after long periods of time. 

And this leads mo to consider n singular discovery 
which has been made about this glorious sun. Ofcourse 
itis to be supposed that Sirius, like our sun, has a family 
of worlds travelling round him. In fact, we should ex- 
peet to find that such worlds, travelling as they do 


Btili we may i 
him, which ore net only much Inger thag even our own sun, bot 
shine in part with light of their own. 
with the lciescope. 


it received from Birine, ad such reficeted light would 
be very much fujnter than the light which comes from 
| the glowing orb of the sun. 
Supposing such a body to be ns far from Sirlus as 
| Jupiter ix from the sun, it would probably abine with 
leas than the one hundred thousandth part of the bright. 
ness of Sirius litnsclf, and 60 would be utterly beyond 
rful telescope ever yet made by man, 
+ might have bodies attending upon 






Tn this case they might be scen 
Or it might be detceted in another way, pow to 
ed. 


When astronomers had for a long time carefully ecmpared the place 


actually observed, with that which he elould have bad if 


simply travelling straight along tiongh epace with the enormous 
speed Just mentioucd, they found that he bs moving vu 
This would show that there was sume body disturbing 





Avy gurt 


course, much ae n great world travelling around him 


for instance, that there was a ylobe one-tenth of Sir- 


jus in mass, and at a distance from him of eleven millions of mites; 
and suppore, also, that this glube travelled round Sirius once in 


‘Then, in reality, Sirius and that ylube could travel round 
,or Father round that point which is called the centre 


of gravity of the two bodies. 

This point, in the case supposed, would lie on the Jine Joining 
the two globes, cne million miles from Sirius, aud ten million miles 
from the attendant globe. 


This roiut would travel in # straight 
line, while Slrius Limself would travel in a wavy line, 
being at oue time a million miles on one side of that 
straight line, twenty-five years later a million miles on 
the other side of that line, twenty-five years later a mil- 
lon miles on the former side, and so on. 

The companion globe would in like manner pursue a 
waved course, and take the same time in ranging from 
one side to the other of that course ; but its range would 
be ten millious of miles Instead of one million. 

Fig. 3 gives an idea of the nature of the pathe which 
Sirius and an attendant globe might describe through 
space. It, 31, 82, 83, 64, 65, is the tine supposed to be 
described by Sirius, g/, 92, 93, 94,95 that deecnbed 
by its attendant pinuet. It was just such a line as al, 
22, a8, a4, 66 that Sirius, as most curerully observed by 
antrouomers, seemed tu pursue. 

This set observers looking for any companion Lody 
which might travel round Sirius. For they eaw that 
any such body, to explain the movements of Sirius, 
muat be very large, though of course they expected on- 
ly to find it much fainter than Sirius himscif. 

However, for a long time they could find no such 
companion. Atlusta fine telescope with a glass cighteen 
and a half inches in diameter, mude by the celebrated 
optician Alvan Clarke, of Cambridge, Mass., showed a 
faint star close by Sirlus,—that is, seemingly close. for 
in reality it was found to be ut the very least two tho 
sand millions of miles from him. 

Later the French astronomer Goldschmidt, with a 
much smaller telescope, clalmed to have detected five 
other companiun stars, snd I was recentiy tuld by Prof. 
Pritchett, of Glarzow, Mo., that with a fine twelvetnch 
telescope by Alvan Clarke, he had seen two of these. 
He could not understand, however, huw Goidschmidt 
could have seen them with a smaller telescope, as they 
were nmong the faintest starn he had been able to de- 
tect with bis powerful Instrument. 

If these companion stars are really worlds attending 
Giriue and shining only by reflected light, they must be 
enormous bodies. The system of Sirius must in that 
cuse as far eurpass in size and magnificcuce the sygsiem 
travelling round our sun as the sun Limscif is eur- 
passed in glory and in might by the splendid sun we 
call the Dog-Star. 
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HALCYON DAYS, 


On the 2ist of December, the earth reaches the win- 
ter solstice. The sun touches his extreme point of 
southern declination, and the day in our latitude dwin- 
dies to ite minimum length, nine hours and three min- 
uter, 

The sun seems to atand atill. The short days hasten 
to their close. There is anangry mutter in the Decem- 
ber wind, a chill in the frosty breath of the winter 
breeze, and a desolation In the jucrcaging cold; whiie 
the earth in ice-bound chains mourns over the averted 
glance of the giver of life nud light. 

The dreary picture, however, has its bright side. 
Close observers of the moods of nature have uot failed 
to notice days of rare lovelinces mingling with the win 
try weather, nor to feel the Influence of the serenity and 
calm that linger about the winter solstice. 

The ancient Greeks threw a poetic garland over thle 
season. They called the seven days preced'ng and the 
seven days following the winter solstice Ualeyon Daya, 
and had a charming myth to account for the peaceful 
atmosphere that hallows thelr p: Ze. 

Ceyx, the son of Heeperus, marrics Haleyone, daugh 
ter of Eolus, god of the winds. Ceyx makes a voyage 
to Ionia. MHaleyone is inconsulable at lis departure, 
and weighed down with a prescutiment of coming dis- 
aster. 

A storm overwhelms the ship, and Ccyx sinks be- 
neath the waters. Haleyone gocs to the ecashere to 
watch for his return, and the body of her husband is 
borne to her fect by the relentless waves. She throws 
herself into the sca, and the pitying geds change them 
both Into birds which in memory of her are called Hal. 
cyonee, or Kingfishers. 

For seven days before and seven days after the win- 
ter solstice, the fabled birds brood over their neste 
floating on the sea. No winds then rufile its surface, 
aud no tompests disturb its depthe, while in their float. 
Ing cradics the mystic birds are being warmed into fife. 
The pretty myth is more than two thousand yeara 
old, yet it was no more vivid to the emall circle of cul 
tvated Greeks whore fancy gave it birth than it ts to 
the ever-widening circle of classical scholars who ac. 
cept It.as.a leuacy of the past. 

To thelr fancy, the fairy nests where brood the mye. 
tie birds still float over the sca in the short December 
days, while, with a touch of their inspiration, and aa 
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welmiration of thetr tribute to the constancy of woman's 
\eove, these days of serenity and peace are still called 
Maleyon Days. 
Puce Ss SY Es 


THE DECEMBER STAR-LIT SKY. 

The castern sky presents a picture fair to see on the 
middle of December about nine o’clock. The heavens 
seem to bo alive with glittering constellations, among 
which three different planets track their devious course. 
‘The planets aro Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, all nearly in 
their brightest phase. 

Saturn fs then a little beyond tho meridian, or point 
overhead, a pale gold star shining with a serenc light, 
and brighter than any other in the vicinity. 

Below him, hangs Jupiter, recognized at aglance, for 
he is the largest and most brilliant of the myriad stars 
that dot the firmament. Further to the northeast, and 
about half-way between the horizon and the zenith, 
glows the red planet Mars, almost rivalling the Prince 
of Planets in eize and lustre. 

Around the planets, as central figures, cluster some 
of the most brilliant constellations that people the ce- 
lestial arch. The Piciades, like a swarm of golden 
bees, hover near Jupiter, and, below them, bright Al. 
debaran hangs out his red banner. 

In the southeast, the magnificent Orion treads the 
heavenly pathway with starry fect, and below him, the 
radiant Sirius graces the scene, the leader of the fixed 
stars in northern skies. South of Mars, Procyon bcams 
in golden tints, while the twin stars, Castor and Pollux, 
are his attendants on tho North. 

We have drawn the picture of the castern heavens as 
it may be secn not far from nine o'clock, and chosen 
the middle of the month, as the moon is then out of the 
way. 

Observers may casily find every star we have men- 
tloned. The planets shine with a serene light that die- 
Uinguishes them from the twinkling stars, 

‘The bright stars and clusters referred to, have most 
of them been already described to our readers. Once 
known they will never be forgotten. ‘The planets arc 
forever wandering in the skies. But the stars never 
change thelr places in regard to cach other. Whoever 
learns to know them will feel when the year rolls round 
and the same stars return to the same places, that in 
every star whose name he knows, he meets the face of 
a familiar friend. 

+o _-—_ 


A FEROCIOUS PATIENT. 

The uncertain effect of ansesthetics on patients is one 
oF the perils of dentistry. The operator does not know 
wha: to expect when he puts a stranger to sleep. The 
Bangor (Me.) Whig gives this incident: 


A denust had a rather ugly experience with ono of 
his patienta reccutly. ‘The subject was a strong and 
healthy youry fellow of about twenty-five or ao, and 
the doctor proveeded to administer to him nitro-oxide 

for the purnose of extracting a tooth. Scarcely 
Fad the young mia got well filled, and the tooth been 
duly puiled, when ynping up like « flash, he aimed a 
tremendous blow at che doctor's head. 

Ducking under, however, the doctor escaped the 
giving the fetow a vigorous push, sent him 
hah = But his blood was up, and 
quickly, he strvck the wall at the alde of the 








Jumping up 
chair two fearful blows witn his doubled fieta, which 
fairly shook the building. 

By this time ho was out of it snd calmed down imme- 


diately. All of this took but 2 second or two, and oc- 
curved ina small room partitionsd off from the main 
office, so that the doctor had no meaus of escape. The 
plain iinpreas of two sets of knuckles can etill be seen int 
that wall. 
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ONLY TWO MOURNERS. 

There appeared recently in the Pans Figaro this 
touching ancedote, in which a chiid and a dog are 
joined together iu a pleture of melancholy interest. 
About four o'clock, P. M., humble funerat precession 
left Acacia Court. It was the funeral of a poor woman. 


There came, followin her to the grave, a child only 
of about twelve years, and a dog. No others at- 
tended the burial. r. D., ono of the chief tand-own- 
ers of St. Ouen, and manager of one of the large res- 
tauranta of that commune, eaw the procession. 

He went to the boy, and taking his hand, walked 
with him to the Batignolles Cemetery. There ho bought 
a faneral wreath, and when the coffin was lowered, ho 
ordered a cross to mark the spot where the decensed 





lay. 

‘he dog had followed in spite of the employees, and 
had entcred the cemetery, and it was only after repeated 

peals from the child that it withdrew, howling, from 
The cde of the prave. 

Mr. D. Icarnt, on leaving the cemetery, that the fun- 
eral was that of the child’s mother, the widow of a 
workman. She had died ofeonsumption, contracted dur 
Ing those nights which she had spent in labor, in order 
to support her son. The child having no relation, Mr. 
D. annuunced that he would adopt him. He also ‘took 
away with him the dog, for, but for him, his attention 
would not have been awn to tho poor woman’s fun- 
eral, 





Shy SASS 
SUBORNATION OF PERJURY. 

Tt is the custom of the presiding judge at the opening 
ofa court.term to charge the jury. Besides instrycting 
them as to their several duties, the judge specifics such 
viulations of law in the community as he thinks should 
be fnquired into. A Western judge, in giving a chargo 
to a grand Jury, dwelt upon the crime of perjury, and 
especially upon that form cf it known to the lawas 
“subordination of perjury.” ‘This crime he defined in 
the following clear, emphatic, though unclassical, lan- 
guage: 

Then, yentlemen, thar’s subornation of perjury, 
which is forbid by the law, and which I reckon is ove 
of the meanest crimes that men gct to do fur money. 

It's when a feller's too smart, or too scary’, to war to 
a liv hisself, and go he gita another man to do it fur him 
—one of yer mean, dirfy, enivellin’, Httle-minded fellers! 
Why, a whole regiment of sich souls could hold a jubi- 
Ice in the middle of a mustard-sced and never hear of 
one another! 

Sag 
WELL-DONE WORK. 


Wo commend to those dissatisfied with their lowly 
life and the humdrum natur of their daily work this 
little parnblo: 


“T notice,” said the stream to the mill, “that you 
grind beans ns well and as cheerfully ne fine wheat.” 

“Certainly,” clacked the mill; “what am I for but to 
grind? and as long asT work, what does it signify to 
me at the work Is? My bueiness is to rerve my 
master, and Tam nota whit more usefal when I turn 
out fine flour than when I make the coarsest meal. My 
honor is not in doing fine work, but in performing any 
that comes as well as I can. 


——o-. 


Srpnry Surrn anid of acertsin quarrelsome person 
that bls very face was a breach of the peace. 
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A Christmas Present. 

Boysand Girls, while you are young learn to write 
well, For 25 cents you can buy a book that will be onc 
of the best Iuvestmeuts you ever made. A book con- 
taining rules for Capital Letters, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Polite forms for letter-writing; easy spelling-vook of 
25,000 words; 2,000 Synonyms; 2,000 Similar words; 
Latin and French phrases, all arranged with a handy 
reference index. Sent by mail, priee paper covers, 2 
cts., cloth, 50 cts. Size 9x. Agents wanted everywhere. 
L. H. Rogers, 75 Maiden Lane, P. O. Box 4360, New 
York. Every lady, gentlenuin, home and office should 


haveacopy. Over 800 testimonials from teachers and 
writers. Postage stamps received in payment. Refer 
to any bank in New York City. (Com. 


Sag 
“Golden Medical Discovery” 

(words registered as a trade-mark) cures all humors 

from the pimple or eruption to great virulent cating 











ulcers. [Com. 
BRUNSWIO bento fe. Pre 
conv rare ‘and pour 
SOUPS. Depot, 15 Street, 
L. C. ay 








~ CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
ies. West End Institute. New Haven,Ct. Eleve 
enth year. Superior facilitics. Send for ciroular. 


BOYS “20, ate, Hunting and, Fishing, ‘and 

want to make money and have fun,send 

name and? three-ccnt stamps and we Will send you an 

article thatwill please you. Address CENTRE “SFG 
CO., East Providence Centre, R. I. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars fr 
{Mention this paper.) 


. for both sexes at Uberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough, 
Religious inflnenoes the best. 
Expenses rery low. Terms open 
Jan'y4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81. Address J.B. T. MARSH. See. 
A MUSIC BOOK WANTED BY EVERYBODY, IS 


SUNDAY READINGS, 


acollection of sacred music from the best masters, ai 
cient and modern, transcribed for the Piano-forte by 
Albert W. Berg. Plcases young and old alike. They 
not hynin-tunes with variations, but beautiful, di 
postha proper for performance on the Sabbath. 
ipa &. oF Sold by all music dealers. W. 
Union Saude N.Y 


WE will send 40 Pieces Words and 
Afusic including the vocal gems from 


MUSIC. Be 








ee core 2 peras of OLIVE’ 


now all the rage every- 
where, together with Polkas, Waltzes, §allads, Son: 
etc,,and all for 20cts. Satisfaction Guarbnteed. Post 

stainps taken. 1u) gelections for Autograph Alluinis, Se 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


i FOR CHRISTMAS. 


50 PIECES MUSIC S1 


Our latest Music Book contains 25 beautiful Songs, 
with full ‘Aigompantuent and 25 choice Instrumental 
Rigecs. A new and b: best composers. 

his. ean is handsomely printed and bound, and is 
Just Issued. Have other books containing all Songs, 
or xll Instrumental plec Price, post-paid, 1. $1. 0 each ; 
the three for $2.50, »~W. RICHARDSON & CO., 23 
Temple Place, Boston.” ‘Mention Youth's ompanion, 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU 


CASTONETIE PRESS. 
Self-Inking, o: Sh 
COLUMBIAN PERE ating 
Ing, from $25 Will do the 
york of a $200 Brose, Presses from 
Stam fe p for catalogue. CURTIS: 
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Boston. Established 1 
$16 “Cheapest Watch in the World $16 
OVER 180,000 NOW IN USE. 

1 eure las Chronometer Balance, Nickle Arbor Cup, 


$3.00, 
& MITCIE 15 Federal Street, 
AMERICAN WATCTI. 
Banke cond Dial, Coin Silver Case with Crown Push and 





rd Complete Watch weighs Sounces. Price, $16, 

g watch usually sold for $30 or $40. ‘This Go. manufac: 

tures 12 different Grades. Send for Ills. Pamphict free. 
Independent Watch Co., Fredonia, N. ¥. 


AGENTS, DEALERS, 


re POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 


Write for ageney for the popular FULTON'S 
VETY BCALES. Enilersed by P 








Hor toGer. each 2.00) 40x, 
34 ©" gids, | RoOjtib. we 
OfBcaScalen, foa-21s--4 Ibe, Family & Store 
10 ibe, Picase mention this paper. 
RGD ie rtiros aco, ict Cent'l Ave, Cin’tl, O. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 

Widows, fathers, mothers or 
ren. Thousands: zetentitied. Pensions given 

fe crlort finger,toe.cye or rapt ta) ae vei 

ps entitled to to INCREASE in fr 

Par NTS procured for ASventort 

Tana warrants yrocured, boughtand sold. Boliters 

hee yourmientsat once, Bend 








Wo 
nd Citents, 


Ww. gst sESSAe A Stage SION i 


The Fibre Chair Scat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by, 
fastened to any chair with tacks 
or brass-head nails, Price, up to 
16 in. 30e; 17 or 18 tn. 42c.' Sent 


pattern with priceand. 
ber seat. Small samp 
stamp. Strong and 
Harrrood Chair Seat Co. 
24 Washingtoa bt., Boston, 
48K YOUR FUBNITUBE DEALKE FOR 


AGENTS WANTE MALE AND FEMALE, 
yg to scllour PRIZE MEDAL 
NEEDLES, 125 ncedics, completely assorted In a pack- 
Price to agents $9 per 100, Sci for Be Sample 
kaze 15 cts. in stam 8. Goods warranted and sell fast. 

Bon end for cires ritish Needle Association, 
forelrculars Jy New Church sty New ‘New Church St., New York, 


= MONEY 


THERE Is 





Grow a Sell at 
gooD GOOD 
Crop. Prices, 


he'F the Orop and Marke Reports in 


he Farmers’ Review. 


Th to Dec. Ts ‘earl 4 - 
cond 2 Dec. 3 GL: rly Ae ere Tiles bs re 


VENNOR'S ALMANAG FOR 1&82 

for 10 cents extra (regular price, 26 cents: 

fhe FARNERS' REVIKW toda ga as 
Vennor’s Almanse only $1.10, 4f son remit 

Dec. 80. 1881. N.B.—After Dec. 80. 1881. Subscrip: 

tion Price of Fanwuns' Review will be $1.60a year. 
Send stamp for sampie copy, Liberal terms to 


FARMERS’ REVIEW CO,, Chicago, Ill 











| Card gerinters. Send for new Erigo Lt of Blank 
rec. J, A. Underwood, Ponn Yan, N. 
Clark's Indelible Pencils and 


MA RK Ik soid'tt auSitioners, 


2 BEAUTIFUL BOUDRY GIFT. French 
o tsie Clock, warran 
CLOCK CO. Box 1728, Boston, Mass, 
‘pee **Favorite Prescription” of Dr. Pierce 
cures kindred 
By druggists. 


female weakness” and affections, 
12%7a5 “A Violet from Mother 'a Grave” and 49 other 
prams Se Hr words & music eaures all for 

x Co., 47 Barclay Street, N.Y. 


perware, Pails. Basins, Bowls, Foot- 
ier articles of household ase. 
JEN: NENGS BROTHERS, Fairfield, Conn, 


VENNOR'S ALMANAG, forecasts the weather, for 
1682, For sale by bookectlors and nev's- 
dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
vassers wanted. SUSITED UEATES NEWS COM 
PSS Ciharubers St New Nork- 


BOOKS ON 
BUILDING. 


For illustrated catalogue aldress 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
14 BRoapway, - New York. 


OUR GCRAP BOOK PACK 
eo expressly for Card pollcelors: ontains 
Ele aia oe Chrome Adv ing Card. at the new 
acing Gold, Silv: nd dif- 
&e. Price by. atl 
“ARD Co., 19 F' ultun 


When buying your 


ARCTIC OVERSHOES, 


ask for the Patent King “B” 
Clasp Fastener, with which 
the Aretics cun be fustencd 
or nnfastened with onc hand 
either sitting or standing, 
without removing the glov 

Cost no more than old styl 











2c. 





























ies ouiplete in sets, 
ferent bright colored tin 
cents. Address AETNA 


Oley 


“ First a cougli carried me off. 











Tht nih oor a acoi mens carried me off’ sur 09 7 
is will no! r epitaj ‘ou take your 
reea GBlden Medical 1 Disco x ee 


and Dr. RB. V. P! 
time, itis speciic for wea lunes, spitting of blood, 
ni ai apes for early stagesof consumption. By 


‘druggists. 
MOLLER Sst 





ASCOT and BILLLE | 


ees to its delicacy of 
gudemell. For sa'e by Druggists, 


Wik BehietTolin&Co( ieee) NAT. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR- BY MAILIS CENTS EXTRA, 
eubanalenclive 





COLUMBIA 
+ ~ BIGYELES. 


Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use. “Colum- 
Dias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority in 
beauty, structure und finish, is 
acknowledged by all. Send 3¢ 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with 
price sts and full Information, gf 








THE POPE M’'F'G CO. 
597 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A WANTED cong 
intho United States and Canad jas 


to tako tho exclusive control of terri 

for thosalo of tho celebrated FO! LET 
LAMP. me pronounced the 

vention of century, A necessity 
to over: oa Lamp. Saves trim-= 








ming tho wick. tively pi 

vents smoking or flickering. All 

smell from oil obviated, and doubles 

tho light, it; any Lamp. Bells 

sight. Agents éan realize 

steady incomes; A samplo Tip supplied 

to Agents by mail for 15 cents, currency 

or stamps, Address immediately for 

culars, terms and territory, 
FOLLETT LAMP TIP CO., 


3 Park __? Park Row, New York Citys 


WT 





A complote system of Doublo 





Butry Book-Keeplug, as used 
fn the largest Commercial 
Dev m the 


every man on ‘in busi 

1s invatuable, end in 
Bringing thie work before the 
Public, the Publishers bave 


k-| Keeping: jand also: 
its details in ee lear 
le a manner as possi- 
that its prineipicscan 
be readily mastered. No other 
Dock has ever boon pablished 
which possesses half the ad- 
yantages of self-instraction, 
Nesotsine fall description of all the books used fer the 
ent transactions, instructions for opening and closing 
ot buoks. How to make monthly statements. How to 
mare! ‘Batence Sheet, Short method of computing Interest. 
Inetructions for posting to ledger, etc., etc., fully {1Instra~ 
ted with a act of books rogulariy ruled, posted, balanced 
gnd closed, ‘Willbo sent post) ahd, by mat ke es, cont 
ive copie: ne Do! re 
£, 0. HIDEOUT & Cos, 10 Barclay St.) NeVa 














For Bent 
Mness. Darabili Cheapness. Un: 
MOR! >} BHOs. Prop” ve Canton, ‘Sines: 


uty of Polish. Saving Labor, tiene: 
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KNOWN 
throughout 
> the world as 
_\ the most 
Wi PERFECT 
QZ FITTING 
=\ CORSET 
MADE. 







They give 
complete 
satisfaction, 
and are war- 
ranted to 
wear twice 
aslong a6 or- 
dinary cor- 
sets. 

The above eut is a correct representation of 
our R H quality. If you cannot find this most 
desirable Corset where you aro accustomed to 
purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 
POSTAGE FREE. The best valuo inthe world 
for the money. 

Send for descriptive catalogue of other styles. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 


{If you order, state in what paper you saw tis adver- 
tlsement.} 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 













SKIRT-GUPPORTING 
e tr & 


988 Breadway, New Yerk. 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
ness and Elegance of forni,and pring} made in various 
ayes 3 and lengths are adapted to Physicians 
them. Thef are not sold by nierohants 
Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this a 
profitable and rmanent busines: rice 50, 
ail promptly filled. “Send fot 


and upwards. Orders b: 
circulars and terms to agents. 

MADAME g OLD & CO. 
Or to Generat Agen 928 Broadway, N. ¥s 
Madame K. A. GhiswoLp, 32 Winter 8t., Boston, 

J.B. PUTNAM, 126 Btate St,, Chi yo A 
J, B, WYGAnT & Co., Fredonia, New York; 
H. Kina & Co., 814 Slain St. ansas City. Mo. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
BOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 


‘a3 


Any amber, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

Y ARE ALL READY to put into the Shu 
penenca he WOUND, and uprove the looks or the 
work and stre th of seam. Sumple box, containing 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 ccnts. In ordering, mention 
nae of Maghing and number of ae 5 Mase. 

se 0) 2 e, 
28 & 25 Thomas 8t., N. Y. "248 ut Be. 
Phils: 816 Devonshire St. " 


Bart's HEALTH Pi RESE 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Py a novel arrangement of fing 
coiled me Springs, mhich yield 
Feadily emen 
FrPine Atonenieee 
act ever made is secured. 
Is Approved by ihe Bost Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $150, 
CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, 






“WOE SUT, |S EEE 


Ta 


PHILADELPHIA : 


If yo uu want to buy | 


Clothing for Men orBoys ; 
either ready-made ek ‘ 
to order, do not fail to 


send. for our Catalogue 
san Cony 


a ; 
4 
Anata icuuseaditric j 





E AMERICAN: POPULAR DICTIONARY 
Superbly bound in Cloth and gilt. It containy 
every word now nsed In the English Language besides ¢ 
vast amonnt of absolutely necessary Information upoij 
all subjects.“ We have never seen Its Equal es oe ne 
In price.finish or contents.”— The: Adrocate, are 
onreceiptof price. AMERICAN ILLUST ATE! 
DICTIONARY. A perfect gem, handsomely bound. 
postpaid BO centa, Address. 

STANDARD NOVELTY Co., New Haven, Conr. 


STAMPS! STAMPS! STAMPS! 
Collectors should send Je. stamp for my new lst, anc 
10 foreign stamps. 100 mixed fismpsy eg 1 a 
it, 256. Agents wanted. 
Str et, New York City. 








=< 


— —_ 


\ 
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MADE HIM TALK IRISH. 


‘The “mother tongue” will ery out in moments of su- 
Ppreme excitement, though another language has super- 
scded it in use for half a lifetime. We have read of a 
Turkish soldier in the Crimean War who sheuted, 
“‘Hould yer band, an’ be off wid ye!” when about tobe 
bayonetted bya man in Russian uniform. He was an 
Irish runaway, who bad not spoken his native tongue 
for fifteen years. 


‘A little mission church near Boston flourishes under 
the ministrations of a faithful clergyman who bails 
from the Emerald Isle; and, although the years of 
life in America associating to some extent with cultl. 
vated people, and an academic course preparatory to 
hia entrance to the ministry, have nearly eradicated all 
traces of the broguc, it occasionally aaserts itsclf. 

The writer saw the good man and his two little chil. 
dren passing through a Boston depot a few days ago, 
while a train of cars was moving out. Ono of the 

oungsters walked close to the edge of the platform and 

ol.ling out his hand, touched the cars as thcy paseed. 

. His father eaw the d: Fr, and fcaring that tho boy 
might gct under the wheels, seized him and pulled him 
away, exclalming in an excited voice, and with unmis- 
takable [Libernian accent,— 

Come here out o’ that or you'll get hurted, ye young 
schamp!”” 

Thenext moment be was exchanging, otia with 
another clergyman in language and tones w! re DO 
trace of his mother tongue.—Golden Rule. 


—-+e—___. 


WELL SERVED. 

It is singular how men will lie in order to shift a bur. 
den from their own to another’s shoulder. A servant 
being dismissed for some grievous fault, asked for a 
“character.” His master wrote him onc, which was so 
commendatory that the man eaid, with a touch of sar- 
easm, “Don't you think you had better hiro over again 
@ servant who has such a ‘character’?” A charch was 
once taught a similar lesson in veracity: 


The church of a Maine town, after much discussion 
over teacups and the counters of the country atores, 
decided to dismiss Deacon X. from membership. 

No especial misdemeanor could be brought against 
him, but a general faculty of maling bimeelf disagree. 
able, of causing gossip and of being uncommonly stiff. 
necked, made the good folks anxious to be relieved of 
him. 

The matter was brought up before the church, and as 
no crime was charged upon him, Deacon X. insisted. 
upon receiving a letter of recommendation. 

Blated, perhaps, by the prospect of being rid of the 
troublesome member, the clerk of the parish wrote a 
very pleasant letter, commending the brother to tho 
good. Rifowship of whatever church of the faith to 
which the letter might come. 

Imagine the consternation of the congregation when 
atthe next charch-meeting Deacon X. preecoted his 
letter of recommendation and insisted upon being re- 
ceived back again! And he was. 


——+o—____ 


UNDER FIRE. 

Bome idea of what it Is to be ‘under fire” ona fleld 
of battle may be gathered from soldiers’ storics. 
trumpeter, who is not only the Queen’s, but his own 
trumpeter, in describing the battle of Malwand, in India, 
says: 

Ae I was orderly trumpetcr of the general command. 
ing the force, and of the officer commanding the Third 
Light Cavalry, I had much to do during the fight. 
‘While standing behind the guns, a brizade-major and 
quartermaster-general, right and left of me, were blown 
away and I wasaaved. We were ten persons, and of 
us were saved only the commanding ofliccr and myself. 

At one time, as I was standing behind a gun, my 
brother came to me. I sald, “Well, what do you want?” 

He said, ‘Nothing; I came to seo you.” 

Jast as ho uttered those words, a bullct washed off 
my right mustache without any injury tomy mouth. 
The next came just after the first, hitting my horso's 
beadstall, and the horse was saved. Again, a minute 
after, another bullet tore the akin off ny horse's hock, 
injuring him a little, and the fourth hit the horsc’ 
knee and thigh, on acoount of which my horse remained 
@ month on the sick Hst. 








——_+o-—____ 


IMPUDENCE. 

“Professional enterprise” becomes Professional im- 
pudence sometimes—as is seen in the way the “inter. 
viewing” newspaper-reporters ply their trade now-- 
days. Queen Victoria is eaid to have had the Pleasure 
of witmessing something of the kind not long ago. 


When lunching out-of-doors with the Princess Bea- 
trico and a few attendants, the party was surrounded 
by no less than eight reporters, who stood boldly look- 
{ng on at the consumption of cold lamb and ealad— 
much, of course, to the Quecn’s annoyance. 

Finding tbat they did not move, Incess Beatrice 
hersclf went across to where they had plauted them. 
selves and sald that the Queen had a grcat objection to 
being stared at while ehe was at luncheon and would be 
glad if they would lcave. 

The young lady's gentlo remonstrance, however, bad 
no effect upon these amiable persons, who murmuringt 
declined to depart. So stronger measures were tri 
and under dire threats from an attendant the disap. 
pointed Journalists withdrew. 


——~o-___. 


REMEDY AGAINST STARING. | 


Perhaps the following may be of service to young 
ladies who have suffered from the rudeness of ill. 
mannered men: 


A young lady who !s much annoyed by the staring of 
rode young men in the horse-cars, and who is, more. 
over, beyond her years ashrewd judge of human nature, 
has discovered a simple remedy against the discom: 
fort. She reports that by Bazing at the shoes of such 
silent admirers with a look compored of equal of 
amusement and deprecation, the most anno’ ying bore is 
reduced to a contemplation of tho same articles, and im, 
wondering what is the matter with them, is kept ditt. 
gently employed for an indefinite period. 


———_~o-—_____ 


Hu Wanrep 4 BREEoH-LOADER.—A man from the 
country stepped into a gun shop on Austin Avenue to 

urchase a gun. A muzzie-londing gun was shown 
Bim but he enid he preferred a breech-loader, 


“<n account of ite being easier and quicker to load?” | 


“No, {i's not that. Thad an old musket. J loaded it 
at the muzzle, but it went off at the breech and nearly 
blew my head off. Instead of a gun that loads at thy 
wauzzle and fires off at the breech, I want one that om 

NLT Bes af tt the athar ond? Pee. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is of signal benefit in cases of nervous prostration, the 
result of mental overwork, (Com. 
pes 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay, 
Use Burnett's Flavoring Extracts—the best. 


Q5Mixed Foreign Stamps and Price-Lists for 
125 four se stamperC. ‘Suswe Montpelier, Vt. 


50 HOLIDAY SEAOMOS: |S CENTRE: 5 5, 


SEND staup ty MORSE YELLOW DOCK ROOT | —__ 


SYRUP C lor set of fancy cards. 
WATCHES, Low priced a Hiab) realar: 
. C. Cummings & Co., 38 Dey St. 
100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
Hfer Pictures, 10¢.; Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 2Be. Ne t HVE. Montpelier, V1 


Bo wanted to sel! Shaylor’s Compendium. One 
free to agents, Send tamp for beautiful s) 
cimen and particulars. ¥. A, MUNSEY, Auguela, Me: 


RE D &. MsrIt Canps. 40 new styles 
10 cents, 40 Seripture Text Cards 
Wcents. CLINTON Buos & Co.. Clintonville. Conn. 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cored in 10 
to 20 Ne t a) . 
Dr. J. STEPHENS: Lebanon, Oto 


oe ewe wen DE. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, 
ELEGANT setteapedt ger es & 


for 2 samples Winter Bouquets. 
OF * HANDSOMEST EVER OFFERED. 

DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Towa. 

WEAR OUT, 

‘mail, 30cte. Circulars 

s BIROH & O0., 88 Dey BUNT. 


rover 150 clegunt Needle-work De- 
Bo K signs for Embroidery of all kinds, Lace 
work, &.,with di 


of making all the stitches, two for 20c., postpaid. 
Mun lan BATTEN & COu® Barclay Stow. 


MANUFACTURERS OF NOVELTIES 


AND FANCY COODS. 
Goods new and useful in every family, Send stam 
for Catalogue of Holiday Guts WELLS eee? 
FACTURING CO., 65 SUDBURY 8T., BOSTON, Miss. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO.,” 


151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Il. 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, $00: Tl 
Little Detective, $8, Send for Price List. 

All'Scales Warran Special terms to Dealers. 


OF HEALTH says, the 








ALL'S JOURNAL 

safest and best remedy for Constipution, Cos- 
tiveness or Piles, is ‘Nelaton’s Suppositories,” 
Prices: box of 16 Suppositories, 30 cents: box of 40. 
Children's Suppositories. 24 in a box, 50cents. Sent, post: 














Reid, on recelpt of price. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 
holesale Druggists, 218 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


AUTOMATIO FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 


CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED. NOVELTIES 
Paadaiphia Bevety WG. 0o,, 881 Cherry &t., Phils, Pa. 


‘Hiustrated catalogue of new inventions free. 


Dy 5 Choice Embossed Picturen 25 cts. 100 Fine 
eo) Bets. Wn ze Decalcomunie 2% cts: "300 small 
25 ets. 15 for Silk 25 ¢ 


125x7 Chromos ets. 9 Snr- 
prise Bou 


ct 
ets 25 cts. M1 Xmas Cards 25 cts. All for | 
$1.50. Any fire $i.W. Stamps taken. Catalogue free. 
WALLAack PuELps & Co., 124 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
















CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATIO. 


ee 
LLIGENT AGENTS can _ earn to 

too pet, week with the Walke Flexible Foun- 
tain Gold Pen. No dipping for Ink. Writes Four 
Days without re-filiing. Only first-class m n need apply. 
Address, WALKE PEN MANUFACTURING 

Hamilton, O., or 853 Broadway, New York. 


THRE JEALOUS HUSHANDS 


practi . A new thing, very ingenious and at- 
tractive, affords hours of amusement to both old and 
Zoungin working out thesolution. AGENTS WANTED. 

nd %ets. for sample. CLINTON BROS. & CO., 
Manufacturers, Clintonville, Conn. 


eee 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech. Lomdore 
Hides, £ Revolvers 
OUR $5 SMT. 
Bost stalop for our New 
lus. Ci 


. Cabs 1e, 1861-82. 
P. POWELL & SON, 988 Main Street, CINCINNATI O 























Buy no Holiday Present without seeing these eleg 


will 
on re 





refunded, They are not wire, but pure bristle 
pt of $3, by 
GEO. A. SCOTT 


“ORGANS 









CHRISTMAS 


a BEATTY 


BEATTY’S ORCANS. 
Church, Chapel 4 Parlor. $300 $1000 


Mg to 32 Stops. e 
Best Parior Organ} 





1 
ranis showing the method 







or fancy store will let you have ejther the Hair or Flesh Brush on trial, Tt they fail to ¢ 
neuralgia in a few minutes, or quickly cure dandruff, falling hair aud baldness, retur: then, 


CHAPEL Organs, 697.75, Lox 
Stops, 5 sets Reed: only @65. The F 
Row offered for @45. The BEETHOV 


| JAPAN THEATRES, HOUSES AND CHURCHES. 


Very pretty. Send 5 ovuts to 


| LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 
17 Temple Place, Boston, U. 8. A. 


AGENTS WANTED, on salary or commtasion, ror th, 
grickest selling combination ever offered Masanc | te 
A. M. will do well to send for perticufars. Fis 
solored ‘engraving of the Ancient Faspi 
and Masonic Emblems recently found & 
new illustrated catalogue sent to F. A.M 
4 CO, Masonic Publishers, 13] Brosdway, New York. 
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chromo cards, or a set of 5 gilt" Marguerite 
This I can afford on condition you will read the 
ment I will enclose with the cards. 
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HOLDEN'S NEW BOUK ON 
BIRDS, 128 pp. 80 Illustrations. 
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Rossen Star Maxuractunine Co., Boston, 
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with amall capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges. Sunday 
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New Style, No. 9000, 27 Stops, 14 full Octa 
of the Celebrated Golden Tongue Reeds. It 
is the Finest Organ ever made. Write or 


call at once for full 


desirable New Styles now ready, 
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Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEAEING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, bat imvisible to others. 
All Versation and even whisper heard dis- 
tinctly, We refer to those ‘Bend for 
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00., 858 Broadway, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT ABBY’S DIAMOND RING. 
In Taree CuaPrers.—Cuar. II, 


The little jewel-case fell on the ground. Lorton 
picked it up and started back with it into the shop. 

“T'll take that!” cried the officer; and Lorton, 
pale and excited, gave it up. 


“Now come along quietly, or I°ll give you a lit- 


Just then a young fellow with a cigar in his tie tap on the head,” said the officer, showing his 
mouth sauntered into the shop. ‘Hello, Lorton!” | billy, while he dragged his captive away. 


he said. ‘What's the row ?” 


“TI don’t know,” said the salesman, with some agitation. 





“This boy says”. 


“He does know, too!” Martin broke in, wildly, appealing 
“I showed him a ring in this case. He 
spent a long time,looking at it and talking about 
when he gave me back the case, it had this ring in it!” 


to the new-comer. 


“Isn't it the same ?” 


“No! That was a diamond, worth sixty dollars.” 

“And how do you know but what this is a diamond worth 
a hundred dollars ?” said the young fellow with the cigar, 
looking sarcastically at the case which Martin held open. 

“Whether it is or not, it is not mine; it is not the ring I 


gave him. He is trying to rob me! 


“But he shan’t!" said Martin, desperately. “I'll never 
olley’s ring, that 





leave this store till I have my ring—Mrs. 
I brought here to sell 
for her, as you will see 
by this card.” 

“T don’t care anything 
about your card,” said 
the young fellow, puffing 
his smoke in Martin’s 
face. “When you ac- 
cuse Tom Lorton of try- 
ing to rob you, it’s 
amusing! What are 
the facts, Tom >” 

“T'll tell you if he'll 
hold his tongue a min- 
ute,” said Lorton. 

“This bey comes tu 
me with a ring in that 
case, which he wanted 
me to look at. He calls 
it worth sixty dollars. I 
don’t see any sixty dol- 
lars in it; and I give it 
back to him. Then he 
roars out that it isn’t 
the same ring.” 

“You would roar— 
anybody would roar— 
robbed in this way !” Martin again broke in, loudly 
and fariously. 

“It's a little swindle,” remarked the young fel- 
low with the cigar. 

“I don't know whether it’s a swindle,” said Lor- 
ton, “or whether somebody else changed the ring 
in the case before he brought it tome. He said 
himself he had been to half-a-dozen places with 
it; to Carsino’s, on Conrt Street, for one. I'm 
glad you came in just now, Jim.” 

“So am I,” said Jim. “I don’t believe Carsino, 
or any other man, stole his ring. Say the word, 
Tom, and I'll hustle him out.” 

“Don’t do that!” cried Martin, with a danger- 
ous fire in his eyes. ‘It is a swindle; but I am 
the one swindled. Carsino didn’t steal my ring, I 
know, for I kept my eye on him every minute, 
and he didn’t have a chance.” 

“Will you hush up and clear out ?” said Jim, 
taking Martin by the collar. 

“No!” exclaimed Martin, fiercely. “I'll never 
leave this shop till 1 have back my ring! I'll call 
for help!" and in his desperation, he rushed to the 
door, and shouted,— 

“Robbers! help! police!” 

Therenpon Jim stood in the door with him, and 
drowned his voice, shouting in a still louder key,— 

‘Police! police!” 

A policeman came hurrying to the spot. He 
hushed the boy, who tried to get in his story, and 
listened to Jim, as a disinterested witness in the 
case. Then he heard Lorton's statement, but paid 
very little heed to Martin's. 

“You don’t give me any chance!” said Martin, 
with tears of rage and distress. 

“No, we don’t give such chaps as yon a chance,” 
the policeman replied. “Move on! You've made 
disturbance enongh for one evening.” 

“TI can't move on till I get my ring—Mrs. Tol- 
Jey’s ring!” said Martin, imploringly. “Search 
him; search his boxes and drawers back there, 
and you'll find a diamond ring with ‘F. T.’ en- 
graved on the inside of it!” 

“Move on, I tell you!” and the policeman 
turned Martin's face toward the door. Martin 
struggled. The policeman seized him roughly. 
Martin kicked and screamed. 
















“Little rascal!" said Jim, laughing, as he puffed 
his cigar. 
“I don't know!” replied Lorton, gazing after 


Martin with a troubled face. “The ring might 
have been changed, you know, before he brought 
it to me.” 

“‘A man must be a fool, as well as a scoundrel, 
to do such a thing as that.” said Jim. ‘Carsino 
is a sharper, but he wouldn’t commit a hare-faced 
robbery that might be proved against him, and 
put him in a prison jacket; not he!” 

“T should think not!” said Lorton, fingering his 
neck-tie. 

“Why, how pale you are!” said his friend. 
“Good gracious! how your hand trembles!” 

“It’s a mighty disagreeable thing to have hap- 
pen to a fellow, you know!” replicd Lorton. 

Martin, in the meanwhile, was marched off toa 
police-station and locked up. In vain he entreated 
that Mrs. Tolley might be sent for; in vain he 
tried to interest the officers at the station in his 
cause. 

“You'll have a chance to be heard to-morrow,” 
was all the consolation he received, and he found 
himself alone in a narrow cell. 

He tried to be calm; he tried to think dispas- 
sionately of the wrong he had suffered, and of his 
situation. 

It all seemed like a horrible dream to him; and 
in his bewilderment he began to wonder whether 
anybody was to blame but himeelf. 

“T was a fool to make such a row,” he said, sit- 
ting on his bunk, in the dim light that came in 
through the grated door. “Maybe Lorton did 
give me back the ring I gave him. Carsino, or 
somebody else, may have changed it by some 
sleight of hand. I don’t know; I can’t remember; 
I can’t think!” 

His brain was all in a whirl. The one thing 
that seemed certain was, that he had failed most 
miscrably in doing Aunt Abby Tollcy’s errand, 
and lost not only the ring but her good graces for- 
ever. 

“How can she beleve in me again?” he asked 
himself. “How can she trust me in the slightest 
thing?” 

He remembered how remiss he had often been 





in his duties; repaying her kindness with ingrati- 
tude and neglect. After being to blame in so 
many things, how would it profit him that he was 
not to blame in this ? 


The judge stopped writing, and looked over his 
glasses at the youthful prisoner. 

“What is your name ?” 

“Martin Gower,” said the boy, in a firm, clear 


“She will be sure to think I was careless; or’—| voice which surprised himself. 


a dreadful doubt suggested itself—‘maybe she 
will believe 7 stole her diamonds !” 



















removed. 


Somehow he was not so frightened as he had 
thought he would be. Something in the judge's 
manner gave him cour- 
age. Perhaps he would 
have justice done him. 

“Where do you live ?” 

“With Mrs. Tolley, on 
Myrtle Street.” 

The judge took off his 
glasses, and holding 
tiem between his hands, 
resting before him on 
the desk, said gravely ,— 

“You are charged with 
disorderly conduct in a 
jewelry store, and with 
resistance to the officer 
who removed = you. 
Have you anything to 
say for yourself? ” 

Poor Martin had so 
much to say that he 
merely gasped. 

“You heard the evi- 
dence,” the judge went 
on; ‘were you aware 
that you were resisting 
an officer, when you re- 
fused to be removed ?” 


“TI knew he was an officer,” said Martin, “but I didn’t want to be 
I had been robbed, and I wanted to get back my ring.” 
“Isn't that your ring?” asked the judge, showing the jewel-case, 


xe jich, the officer had, brought into. court... - 


‘No, sir, 
and this one was 


“Swear him!" 


story. 


Tired ont at Inst. he lay down in his bunk. But 
his wretched thoughts kept him awake for a long 
while; and then, just as he was sinking into a 
feverish slumber, he was awakened by the noise 
made by a drunken man bronght into the station. 

All his misery came back upon him in a great 
wave. “It must be midnight,” he thought. “I 
wonder if Aunt Abby is sitting up for me. And 
Susie—what does she think ?" 

He forgot his troubles at last; and was in a 
sound slecp the next morning when he was roused 
by a hand shaking him, and a voice saying,— 

“Come, youngster! it’s time to be moving.” 

He started up; stared half-awake at the strange 
objects surrounding him; and then remembering 
too quickly where he was and what had brought 
him there, said beseechingly to the officer,— 

“Can I go?” 

“Go? yes," was the reply; “that's what we 
want you to do.” 

“Home ?” said Martin. 

“No; to the Tombs,” said the officer. 

At the Tombs—the prison under the court-house 
—he was placed in another dismal cell, and given 
a dish of coffee and a thick piece of bread, which 
he ate from very faintness. 

Afterwards he was marched with other prison- 
ers through narrow passages which led to the 
prisoners’ dock in the court-room, where he sat on 
a bench, between a boy of his own age and a gray- 
hatred mau of sixty, while some business was go- 
ing on of which he did not understand a word. 

“What are you here for?” he at length whis- 
pered to the boy beside him. 

“Larceny,” said the boy, stolidly. 

An officer reached over and touched them; and 
after that there was no more communication be- 
tween them. 

The old man was arraigned for drunkenness. 

“Pretty company I am in!" thought the 
wretched Martin, casting his eyes around upon 
the other crintinals. 

The case of the old man was quickly disposed 
of. Martin’s was the next called. 

He stood trembling at the har, while tbe officer 
who had arrested him took the witness's oath, and 
in a brief, business-like way gave his evidence. 





Martin replied, firmly. Whe case is the one I bad my 
ring in; but the ring was taken out by the young man in the store, 


put in its place.” 


The judge regarded the youthful prisoner with increasing interest. 


he said to the clerk of the court. 


Martin took the solemn oath, to tell “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ;” and, allowed to go on in his own way, 
told in an earnest, straightforward, convincing manner, the whole 


“So you did make a disturbance ?” said the judge. 


“I did! for I felt that I’d rather die than leave 
that store without the diamond ring my aunt had 
put in my care,” said Martin, his voice breaking, 
and his eyes glistening with honest feeling. 

“You say you had offered the ring in other 
places; how do you know that it hadn't been 
changed before ?” 

Martin bad thought the matter all over, and his 
mind was now clear on that point. 

“It couldn’t have been. It was bardly out of 
my hands—never 2 moment out of my sight—till 
T offered it to Mr. Lorton. Mr. Carsino had it, 
but he stood within a yard of me while he looked 
at it, and I watched him all the while. Mr. Lor- 
ton kept it so long that something made me open 
the case when he gave it back to me; and it didn’t 
take half a glance to sec that he hadn't given me 
the right ring.” 

“What was the difference you noticed ?” 

“The rings are a good deal alike; though this 
has a brighter, newer look than Aunt Abby's; 
and there is more of this sort of work on it,” said 
Martin, showing the enchased part of the gold. 
“But the stone doesn’t sparkle like hers. When I 
saw this I was frightened and looked for the ini- 
tials.” 

“What initials ?” 

“Her ring has ‘F. T.’ engraved on the inside. 
This ring, you see, has no letters. It didn’t take 
me long,” said Martin, “to find all that out. Then 
I made a row.” 

“No wonder!” said the judge, “if your story is 
true. You shall have a chance to verify it, and 
this court,” he added, sternly, “will do all in its 
power to render justice in the case Would you 
like to call any witnesses ?” 

Martin was thrilled with joy. 

“I should like to have my aunt sent for,” he 
said. “And some of the jewellers I offered the 
ring to. Mr. Carsino, at any rate.” 

“And Thomas Lorton,” said the judge, curtly. 
“He should have something interesting to say.” 

At that moment a person who had remained 
partly concealed in the rear of the crowd of spec- 
tators slipped out, and hurried away. It was 
Lorton’s young friend, Jim. Not many minutes 
later, Tom saw him coming {nto the store. He 
had been looking for him, and he greeted him with 
a sickly smile. 
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“There's an n offtcer coming for you,” ” said Jim, 
in a whisper, over the counter. “If you did play 
that boy a trick, Tom, you're in a scrape!” 

The smile grew ghastly, and Tom steadied his 
arms on the counter. ‘What's up?” he asked. 
anxiously. 

Jim had not for a moment doubted Lorton’s in- 
nocence the night before. Bunt Martin’s straight- 
forward story in the court-room had produced a 
strong impression on his mind, which now Tom’s 
guilty looks cortirmed. He told what had oc- 
curred, and added, looking his friend searchingly 
in the eye,— 

“Tom, you'd better tell me all about it. Maybe 
Ican help you through. Have you got that boy’s 
ring ?” 

Tom was frightened. He dropped his eyes and 
faltered, “No,” with pale lips. “TI wish I had!” 

“What did you do with it?” Jim demanded. 
And the wretch replied,— 

“T—gave—it—away ! 

“Oh, you idiot!” Jim exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Tom, through his closed teeth, “I've 
been the biggest contounded idiot under heaven! 
And it’s all owing to that girl!” 

Jim was amazed. “Eliza?” he said. 

Tom nodded. 

“She don’t care that for you!” Jim snapped his 
fingers. “Why did you give it to her?” 

“J don't know,” Lorton replied, bitterly. “She 
is always teasing me for presents. And I wanted 
to get that ring off my hands, you know.” 

While this talk was going on, there was nohody 
in the shop but a watchmaker at work by the win- 
dow. But now a customer entered, whom Lorton, 
masking his terrible anxiety with an obliging 
smile, turned to wait upon. 

Then, before he conld resume his conference 
with Jim, an officer came with the expected sum- 
mons. 

“Wanted as a witness, am I?” said Tom, feign- 
ing surprise. “Oh yes! that little affair of last 
night. Allright! I'll come right along.” 

But just as he was going out with his friend, 
they met an old gentleman coming in. It was 
Avery, the proprietor of the shop. 

“Where now ?” he asked. 

Tom had already taken the precaution to tell 
him something of what had happened the night 
before. He now reminded him of it ina careless 
way, adding, “They’ve got the boy up in court, 
and I'm wanted as a witness.” 

He was anxious to get off and continue his talk 
with Jim. But the old gentleman remarked qui- 




















etly,— 
are @ with you.” 
nes Hke that, but there was no help 
Se ‘+ went off to court with the old gen- 
dears « oa ‘ales pleasantly, with a horrible fear at 





(To be continucd.) 
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THE GRASSHOPPER VANE. 


A writer thus pleasantly disconrses about the 
wenthercock in the shape of a large gilt grass- 
hopper on the spire of the Royal Exchange in 
London. 

Abont three hundred and fifty years ago, a 
woman with a little baby in her arms was trudg- 
ing along a country lane. 

Presently, after looking to sce that no one was 
watching her, she climbed over a gate into the 
field, and wrapping the baby in its little shawl, 
she laid it down in the grass so gently as not to 
awaken it, and then, never even looking behind 
her, she climbed over the gate again into the lane, 
and went on her journey. 

The baby soon awoke and began to ery; and it 
cried for a long, long time. And at last, tired and 
hungry, and hot with the sun, for it was a fine 
summer's day, it was wearied out, and dropped off 
to sleep again. 

_ “But God had heard the voice of the lad,” and 
sec how simply He brought help for the little one. 

By-and by, down the lane came a school-boy ; 
he was whistling away, as happy as ever he could 








“be. He had come out of school and was geing 


home. He lived at the farmhouse a little way fur- 
ther up the lane. 

Now he gathered a few primroses, now he scam- 
pered after a butterfly, now he had a shy at a bird; 
but just as le came to the gate over which'the 
woman had climbed, he heard a grasshopper 
chirping away so londly that he sprang over the 
gate to catch him; and there was the baby fast 
asleep! 

Far more pleased than if he had caught a hun- 
dred grasshoppers, the boy took up the little fel- 
low, and ran home with his prize. The kind farm- 
er’s wife, although she had many children of her 
own, at once determined to keep the little orphan 
who had been so strangely saved from death by a 
grasshopper. 

Years passed away and the baby became a strong 
boy; the boy grew to be a man; he went to Lon- 
don and became a merchant. 

God blessed all that he did, and he rose to be 
the most noted man in the city. Queen Elizabeth 
was then on the throne, and often did she send for 
Sir Thomas Gresham, for the little deserted boy 
had become a knight, to consult him on the great 
affairs of state. 

Just three hundred years ago Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham founded the Exchange. 

The Queen came to dine with him, and to lay 
the first stone; and there, upon the topmost pin- 
nacle, Sir Thomas placed a grasshopper ; and there 
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it is to-day, to tell the busy, toiling city, 
tell you and me, when we go to sce the city, that 
Almighty God will hear the infant's cry, and can 
save a valuable life by even such a little thing as 
a grasshopper. 

So it was that “God heard the voice of the lad.” 








~ or 
ONE MOTHER, 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty 
Hundreds of 
Hundreds of bird 
undr 












Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn 
Tlundreds of lambs in the purple cloy 

Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over! 
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For the Companion. 


FACTS, NOT FEELINGS. 


(KEPT FOR EDITH.) 


By Janet W. Miurson. 

I have just read your letter, my dear and in- 
jured sister, and proceed immediat to remodel 
my style according to your sug ions. So 1 
don’t write detters, don't 1! I don’t tell you any- 
thing! I send reflections, philosophizings and 
book criticisins. 

Very well, I will turn over a new leaf, and keep 
for you this week a journal which shall never 
leave the domain of Fact. Neither Fancy nor 
Feeling shall intrude. I will sketch my small 
outline of history, and let your imagination work 
up the details like a second Miihibach! And I 
can only say in all sincerity, I hope you may like 
it! 

Have I really been so bad? Haven't I told yon 
one thing you wanted to know this whole year? I 
certainly told you of Cousin Charity’s visit in the 
spring, and how we all fell in love with her beau- 
tiful, serene face and wonderful cleverness. 

Since then what has happened? We jog on 
day by day, and the record is meagre enough 
when it comes to sending across the world to you. 
Never mind; you shall have the whole bill of fare. 

‘The event of to-day is that papa has goue away. 
He packed his bag and got into his buggy and 
drove off in the direction of Wethersfield in search 
ofa mate for theold grey, whose lameness is quite 























| cured. 


Dear Edith, I will only state this little fact, and 
let you do the reflections that occur. That there 
are more ways than one of going in search of a 
mate; and that Cousin Charity’s place is only two 
miles from Wethersfield. [ will let you remem- 
ber that she was isis first love, before he ever saw 
mamina, and that she is a beauty still with her 
white hair and fresh lips. You may do all the 
feclings! 1 #ave but one other ffttt fo states He 
did not invite me to go! 

I am not, on the whole, sorry to be alone just 
now. Mammy is very ill. Yes, Edith, you will 
never see the dear old woman again. I doa 
ean for her in the daytime, and now that p: 
away, I think I will go and stay with her for a 
part of the night, at all events. She is fractious 
with everybody else. Iam glad to cheer the poor 
old nursey for the love I bear her, and also be- 
cause it scemsa little like doing something for you 
in Shanghai and for mamma in heaven. So I am 
off now. Au revoir. 














Mornino.—I found poor mammy very ill, and 
little Mamy frightened out of her wits with her 
giannie’s groans and cries. It did them some good 
tosee me, and I did what I could with brandy and 
flannel, and tried to make the fire burn enough to 
heat some ‘vater. But I lost my courage after a 
while and sent small Mary for Dr. Barry at about 
nine o'clock. 

It seemed hours—it was really more than an 
hour—before she came back, and then I knew in 
an instant from the steps at the door, and the very 
way of opening it firmly and quickly, and shut- 
ting it without eliciting one of its asthmatic old 
wheezes, that avery different man from old Dr. 
Barry had come to our aid. 

My dear Edith, I have this fact to record, that 
I felt who it was before I looked up, and saw his 
amazement at finding me there. 

“You here ?” he said, and came over to the sul- 
ky fire where I was knecling and blowing and 
coaxing, my hands black with soot and my eyes 
blurred by smoke. 

“Never mind me,” I said, pettishly. ‘Please 
sec to mammy if Dr. Barry can’t come. She is in 
pericct agony, and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Dr. Barry is ill, and Iam taking his patients 
for a few days,” said Dr. Spence. “You will have 
to give me alittle history of the case. The poor 
woman looks badly.” 

I told him as well as I could, and he went to 
the bed and spoke checrily. 

“Why, mammy, you are frightening your 
young lady here out of her wits! Come, now, we 
will get you better in no time.” 

The next minute he had whipped out of his 
pocket a little case and taken out a small instru- 
ment with a needle-like point. Edith, it was not 
five minutes before mammy felt “great aise,” ag 
she said, and went off into a quiet little doze with 
that blessed morphine injected right over the ach- 
ing nerve. I was so glad! 

Then Will Spence came over to me as I still 
knelt by the fire, which was as sulky and black 
as I have been feeling for two months past. (IIad 
you found this out from my letters, Edith ?) 

He took the poker from my shaking, cold hands, 








and gave the log a vigorous kick. I think it must 


“anil to | Te been a hit of a vagrant tree, 











for the casti- 
gation did it a world of good. Sparks flew out, 
and very soon little flames licked around and the 
smoke consented to go up the chimney instead of 
into my eyes, and the kettle began to hiss a little; 
and small Mamy stopped erying and curled up on 
the settle and fell asleep. 

I was fairly caught! Edith, TF will tell you a 





Fact. IT have been trying to keep out of Will 


Spence’s way for x month past. There had been 
that in his looks, in his words, which I could not 
meet and answer. I did not want to send him 
quite away, and Iam sure I didn’t want to do the 
other thing. So all 1 could do was to fight shy 
and never give him achance. Here was his oppor- 
tunity with a vengeance! 

I can’t say he “sprung at the case.” He sat 
looking thoughtfully at the fire with his brow 
puckered, and then asked,— 

“Who will stay with Mrs. Winter to-night ?” 

“7 will.” 

“Not alone, I hope.” 

“Little Mary will do all I need,” I answered. 
“T ought to be willing to watch one night with 
mammy, who took care of me for years.” 

He rose and walked up and down the little room 
for a while. Then he dropped something from a 
bottle and wrote down a few directions. Then he 
went out of the door and returned with a huge 
armful of wood for the fire, and again with a pail 
of water from the well. He seemed to know by 
instinct where to find everything, but indeed the 
room was very bright. 

Then he spoke in a brisk, professional tone that 
T had never heard from him before. 

“You will find directions written if the pain re- 
turns, but I think the morphine will keep it in 
check for the present. Is anybody coming to re- 
lieve you 7” 

I shook my head. He frowned again and cogi- 
tated. “I will send Esther Dawson in the morn- 
ing. She is sitting up to-night with a sick man, 
and cannot get here before ten. That will give 
her time for a nap and breakfast. But Miss Mer- 
ivale, she will have to go back again to her patient. 
What shall we do for to-morrow night? Mrs. 
Winter is very feeble. She will not spend many 
nights on earth.” 

“Oh, I will certainly be here,” I eried. “I will 
stay with her to the last.” 

I fighting back my tears. I did feel so 
frightened and solitary. 

Dr. Will turncd and spread a blanket over lit- 
tle Mary, and then took up my shaw! and held it 
out tome. 

“Putait on,” he said. “You will find daybreak 
avery chilly time. Oh, you will get along niccly 
now, I have no doubt. Good-night; I have a call 
to go into the country.” 

“Your profession gives you little rest,” I said, 
trying to keep him a moment longer. But he an- 
swered cheerfully,— 

“Oh yes, plenty; and it pays in interest and 
pleasure as it goes along. Good-night.” 

And off he went. He did not even shake hands! 

I never before sat up a whole night. What 
dreary work it is! I thought of you and the tots 
in Shanghai, the whole world between us; of 
papa’s journey, and of Will Spence—whom I had. 
supposed a word, a look, would bring to my side— 
going, leaving me with a dying woman, and the 
assurance that I shonld do very well. 

I assnre you I pinched iny fingers to make sure 
it was I. Once I got up and bolted the door, im- 
agining I heard a stealthy footstep outside. I 
never felt so desolate in all my life before. 

Towards sunrise I suppose it was, I fell asleep 
and waked to a sense of warmth and comfort; for 
little Mary had mended the fire, and was making 
meacup oftea. Mammy lay quict, but looked 
very badly. I lingered until Esther came in, 
brisk and efficient, and sent me home to bed, bid- 
ding me to “cat a plenty.” 

So here I am, dined and rested, and giving you 
my daily record. Good-night. 


























Next Day.—Dear Faith, I seem to have quite 
a fund of facts to add to my collection. [went 
to mammy’s and found that Esther had made all 
neat and comfortable; but even my unaccustomed 
eyes saw a great change in the sleeping face which 
Jay so peacefully on the pillow. 

Mamy said Dr. Spence had been there twice, 
and that Esther had been so nice and had given 
her a kitten. 

I spoke to mammy but with no response—only 
a little stir and flicker at my voice. She swallowed 
with difficulty, and it seemed most merciful to 
leave her in peace. . 

I trimmed the lamp and the fire, and spread a 
couch for Mary, and we settled down for another 
long watch. Once I went to the door and looked 
out into the night. A little rising moon looked 
most lovely and cast the sweetest shadows. I 
stood there some time consoling myself with the 
beauty of the scene. Mother Nature is always the 
best cure for sad hearts. 

Finally I roused myself with a start, hurried in 
and double-locked the door, for I fancied one 
shadow moved in a queer way, and that an odd 
echo came to a deep sigh which I gave. I am 
such a goose! 

Tam afraid the noise roused mammy to suffer- 
ing. She began to toss her arms and groan. I 
tried to give her the drops, but she clenched her 
teeth and I could not force the spoon between 
them. I ran and called Mamy, told her to go for 
the doctor, and then rushed back to mammy, 
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who looked dreadfully, and began to gasp for 
breath. 

T called again for Mary, and lo, she was fast 
asleep, hugging her kitten! I fairly pulled her off 
the sofa and put on her hat, but she was ¢; 
with drowsiness, and began to cry, 

Desperate at last, I threw my shawl over my 
head, and began to run in the direction of the 
doctor's office. Steps followed me, I was sure, 
They gained upon me, and just as l was ready to 
faint with fear, I came to myself enough to Teeog- 
nize Will's voice, and presently I felt his Strong, 
protecting hand on my arm. 

“Were you going fur me 

“Oh, Lam so glad!” I cried, sobbing and cling. 
ing to him. “Mammy is suffering so dreadfully, 
Do make haste!” 

But he made ine walk slowly until 1 recovered 
my breath, and by that time we had reached the 
door. Mammy was sinking fast, but quite con. 
scious. I bent over and kissed her, and she 
smiled. 

I told her I would take care of Mamy, and J 
gave her your love, Edith, and sent mine to dear 
mamma, for I felt that in another hour she would 
close her eyes to all things here, and who knows 
how soon she might open them in the happy land 
of rest, which her faithful soul had longed and 
lived for. 

She said, “You will be lonely, dear.” 

“Yes, nursey ; very lonely.” 

“Dearie, forgive your father if he brings home 
another wife. It’s natural; arid your own mamma 
would like to see him happy.” 

“Yes, nursey.” 

“T'll tell her, dear, what a good child vou have 
Deen to me all these years, and how you stayed 
by me to the last.” i 

“Do, nursey ; it will please her.” 

“And who will take care of you, my hair?” 
said mammy, ina feeble, wandering way, looking 
vaguely round, as if others were there. 

Will stepped up to the bed. 

“Dear Mrs. Winter,’”* he said, “I will take care 
of Gertrude, if she will let me. If I can belp it, 
she shall never be lonely or sad. Tell her so.” 

“He is a good man, clearic. 

I believed it. I turned to him for help in the 
terror which swept over ine as [ saw a swift graz 
shadow pass over manimy’s face. Then two long 
sighs, and her eyes closed. 

“O Will!” 

“Yes, Gertrnde; mammy has gone.” 

“oO Will!” 

His arm was around me, my head was on tis 
breast (Edith, I am only relating facts). 

“Dearest, she is at rest. Life has opened to kr, 
though death lics here. Gertrude, my life! Gite 
me one word. Don't send me away again.” 

“O Will, don’t leave me! I never saw death 
before; and I have felt so desolate and heljlas 
alone here.” 

My dear sister, how can I write any more with- 
out leaving the domain of facts? Feelings are te- 
ginning to assert their sway to such an extent that 
I shall have to give it up. Perhaps, if you wil 
kindly recall your own experience, and what Jobn 
said, and what you did, you will not have to ask 
me what I felt or thought. 

Ican only say that when papa came back two 
days later, with a splendid pair of grays, and an 
air of guilty happiness and latent rejuvenation, he 
brought a little note from Cousin Charity to the 
effect that unless I could truly say I was glad,and 
truly welcome her, she would never, never con 
sent. 

How heartily and promptly I gave my blessing, 
and joined these long-severed threads, yon may 
imagine! No anxiety as to papa's welfare and 
happiness need come to mar my heaven of jor. 

Mammy is buried, and Mamy, installed as my 
little maid, sits in the dressing-room. She cries 4 
good deal, but takes grent care that no tear shall 
fall to mar the freshness of her new black truck. 

Good-by. What a heavy postage I shall have 
to pay for this bare record of tacts! What rouid 
it have been if I had told you of my seclings? 

<e+—__—_ 


BLUNDER OF ARTISTS. 

The singular error into which ancient and mol- 
ern artists haye fallen, in treating of the subiect 
of Hagar and Ishmael, is thus exposed by a writ- 
er on art: 

“It has been customary to represent the latter 
as a young child of eight or ten, or younger stil. 
But a reference to the chapters preceding the ent 
in which the narrative occurs will show the impos 
sibility of this. 

“Ishmael was thirteen when the whole bens 
hold were circumcised, a year before Isaac's birth. 
The feast on the occasion of the latter's wedding 
which led to the banishment of the “bond woman 
and her son,” could not bave taken place till te 
years later still; in the East the weaning of a child 
is never earlier than this, and often later. 

“Taking the earliest possible reckoning, there 
fore, Ishmaet could not have been less than HX 
teen at the time he was sent away from honie. 
And this removes much of the impression o 
harshness in the sentence which might dwell on 
the mind of one who supposed the banished son'0 
be a little child. 

“He was old enough to seek his fortune. and 
also to make it probable that his mockery of 
young brother was not the mere heedless s3! 
ness of a child, but the ebullition of bitter hostil 
ty in an ambitious and high-tempered youth, de 
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termined, most likely, to seize the first opportunity 
of claiming what he would regard as the right of 


seniority.” 
——_o—___ 


PRAISE AND CHARITY. 


More rich than autunin’s robe of leaves 
‘Should be the garments of our praise; 
And ampler than her ample sheav 

The charities that crown our Gays. 
HARRIET M. KIMBALL. 
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THREE BOYS WHOM | ONCE KNEW. 


In Tures Numpens.—No. Il. 


By ©. A. Stephens. 


Pond Lilies! Beautiful White Water Lilies! 
(nymp ha odorata.) Can be raised by all in tubs or artifi- 
cial ponds. Perfect roots sent by exprens, securely in- 
closed in glass Jars hermetically scaled, together with 
a portion of the native pond mud. ded to prevent 
breakage. Every rot warranted to live and bloom. 

Price, 1.50 per root-jar. 

Address, ctc., cte., etc. 


for them. One of the boys generally made a trip to the 
pen once a day or once in two days, at farthest. 

By the last of May that pen must have offered a most 
interesting spectacle, for a naturalist, at least. For the 
little marten mothers then had, all together, forty-three 
kits; some of them having produced as many as seven. 

By July the pretty little creatures were a third grown 
and fall of frolic, racing and playing from one end of 
the preserve to the other. Nine of them died, however, 
during the season. 

Meantime our young showmen had not given up the 
idva of capturing another moose, to match the one they 
had “mired” in Mud Pond. As soon as they finished 
filling their Mly-root orders, they started out to set 
strong “jerk-up” snares, at various points, throughout 
the wilderness (for they made little of going thirty or 
forty miles), wherever they could find a “moose road.” 

In the latter part of June they entrapped a cow 
moose, near Baker Lake, on the Woolastook River, 
which had with her a suckling calf. But neither of 
thesc being fit to match with the three-years-old male, 
Tam glad to eay that they act them both at liberty. 








The above advertisement appcared in various news- 
papers one spring eome ycara ago, and once or twice, I 
think, in the Companion. It announced another of tho 
many enterprises and schemes resorted to by my three 
student-friends, Vet, Ed and Win, to pay thelr way at 
school and In college. 

After the destruction of their Grand Caravan at the 
Fair, the boys, having now some three hundred dollars 
which they had saved, attended achovl at the G— 
“Academy for two months, going on with algebra and 
geometry. That winter they also took up natural phil- 
osophy and began Latin. 

Ono hundred dollars of their money had been, by 
mutual agreement,’ laid aside against the time when 
they should enter college. A new suit of clothes for 
each for winter wear, with other things which they must 
have, drew largely upon thelr remaining stock of moucy, 
and by February they were “short” again. ‘To replen- 
ish their funds, they now set off for the Aroostook 
woods once more, with the bold project of capturing a 
pair of large male moose. 

‘These they proposed to break to harncss, and in a 
fanciful cart to start down across the country with 
them, for exhibition on the streets of Boston or New 
York, in the hope that they could sell them for a large 
sum. 

‘The snow was then from four to five feet deep in the 
woods in northern Maine, and the moose were in their 
winter ‘‘yarde” in the most secluded tracts of forest. 
‘With all their skill and patience, they were unable for | 
& month or more to capture even one moose. For 
though they discovered two yards, the wary animals 
made good their escape. 

Between Chamberlain and Umbazooksous Lakes, on 
what is known as the ‘‘carry,” or “divide,” thero is a 
small circular lake, some two miles in diameter, called 
Mud Pond, where, in the season for them, could always 

be found thousands of white water-Illies. 

Ed, Vet and Win had often admired the lilles in that 
pond, and now, failing of their first scheme, they hit 
upon the idea of taking lily roots from the muddy bot- 
tom of the pond and selling them by advertisement. 

‘The firat of May, therefore, saw them busily “‘claw- 
ing up” lily bulbs out of the bottom of Mud Pond, 
with Jong-handled rakes which had ‘60-penny” spikes 
for teeth. The roots were sent to their customers from 
Suncook, fifteen miles below. 

They used common fruit caus which cost fiftcen cents 
apiece for packing; and the other expenses, for pad- 
ding, etc., were ten cents per can, leaving them not far 
from one dollar and twenty-five cents per can for thelr 
labor. 

Ed told the writer that they filled upwards of two 
hundred orders that came from only fifty dollars’ worth 
of advertising; also that ordera continued to come and 
had to be returned long ufter they had gone out of the 
business. 

And curiously enough, while dredging up lily-roots, 
they captured a moose. 

‘Their camp was upon what is known as “3ud-pond 
stream carry.” Going out on the shore of the pond 
early one morning, in advance of the other two boys, 
‘Win saw a moore about a mile off, atanding in tho edge 
of the pond feeding. 

The mooee, too, was getting up lily-roots, only his 
dredging was for food. The wind, luckily, was from 
him. 

‘Win ran back and roused out Ed and Vet. Keeping 
in the cover of the thick spruce woods, they then all 
crept round in the creature's rear, when they suddenly 
rushed towards the shore with loud yells. Panic-strick- 
en, the moose plunged farther into the pond, and as 
they had foreseen, was soon mired up to his back in 
mud and water. 

Vet ran for their bateau, in which he crossed over to 
where the moose lay. First they ‘‘fettered” and 
“clogged” him with lines and two loge, then set to 
work to get him out of the pond, a job which occupicd 
them all the forenoon. 

It was a three-year-old male. Having secured him in 
a strong pen, they at once began hia “education ;” and 
T have no doubt the poor beast was abundantly sorry 
that he was ever a moose. 

But earlier even than this, they bad still another 
scheme on foot. In fact, they were as fall of projects 
in those days as a poppy-head is of seeds. 

Ed had trapped the pine marten for a number of win- 
ters, aud had become well acquainted with the habits 
of this lovely little animal. I refer, of course, to the 
species known as the American sable, pine marten, or 
“aweet giarten,” this Intter term being sometimes used 
to distinguish it from the other and more musky-smell- 
ing mustelidas. The boys had got the idea that mar- 
tens, tamed and put in cages, might sell well in the cit- 
jes for pets. 

Somewhere in the woods, to the northeast of Sun- 
cook, they had built a marten preserve that spring; a 
log pen. near a hundred and fifty feet long, by forty 
feet wide, they told me, with a spring of water Inside. 
I think they sald it was roofed over with poles, two 
inches apart. They were five days at work on it. 

Knowing the times and seasons of these animals, they 
set ‘‘box-drop” traps in April, that spring, and caught 
seventeen alive, nine of which proved to be females. 

Only the females were put in their preserve; and for 
their accommodation the boys carried In numerous hol. 
low logs and also bullt little dens of flat stones. Hares 
‘and red squirrels were shot and snared to serve an food 





With their best endeavora, they failed to make up 
their span, and by the middle of September gave it up 
and built a camp near their marten preservs. 

During the rest of the ‘all they 
trapped in the woods to the north- 
west of Mount Katahdin marten, 
mink, lynx and bears; and they 
captured two ng caribou, in a 
slough near Webste These 
they had hopes of training for a 
span, but found them, unlike the 
moose, utterly intractable. 
om their martens in the pen 
y were sure of two dollars and 
a half per skin, but hoped to re- 
alize ten dollars apicce for them 





Lake. 








tamed and in ¢ 





How amidst so many branches 
of business, they found time to 
study, is a mystery to me; yet 


during the fall they read Mythology and Roman Hie- 


the most of their Natural Philosophy. 

They mado twenty cages, which must have been a 
long job, for they got them up rather fancifully, the 
bottoms and tops red, and the white ash bars staincd 
blue. Euch of the cages was four fect long by three in 
width and two in height. 

In these they put twenty of the handsomest of their 
young martens, which they had handled somewhat. 
They named them all and painted the names on their 
cages. There was “Quirk,” “Skit,” “Balsam,” Dib,” 
“Twitter,” “Snifkins,” “Dart,” “Skeet,” ‘Becd,” 
“Mouse,” “Mosquito,” ‘‘Teaser,” etc. 

“They were beautics!” Vet says; and I can well im- 
agine it, thelr pelage, as tho cold weather came on, 
glistening, orange-brown on the backs and sides, deep 
orange underneath, with those pretty brush tails, grace- 
fully curving necks and archly poised heads. 

~The boys conjectured that Christmas and New Year's 

would be a good time to ecll their marten pets, and 
that to enter into the spirit of the winter holidays sca- 
son after the most approved Kriss Kringle, St. Nicholas, 
Santa Claus fashion, would add zest to the busincss—as 
well as fun. 

This new project—working in thelr minds through 
October and November up to the tlme they finished 
their season’s trapping—resulted In one of the oddest 
Christmas turnouts that ever entered the streets of a 
town. 

On or about the 22nd of December, there might have 
been seen emerging from the old Suncook tote-road an 
equipage which would have realized any youngster’ 
wildest dream of a Yule night in the North. 

It was a moose, with branching antlers, strung with 
bella and gay bits of colored flannel, interwoven with 
evergreen,—as was also a high bow, or arch, over his 
back,—harnessed to a very high-posted sled, or rude 
wooden sleigh, on which was set a long, high rack, or 
erate, studded and waving all over with fir boughs, and 
even small trees. : 

‘Within this rack were piled twenty marten cages— 
for sale, while on the high seat in front, driving the 
moose, sat three bears /—at least, everybody took them 
for bears at first eight. 

But in reality, the three bears were our threo lively 
young woodemen, dresecd up, from top to toe, in tho 
akine of bears which they hnd trapped. Their capa 
‘were tho skins of the bears’ heads, cara and all, 

















tory in their Latin Reader, and committed to memory |. 





wrougbt out in front to resemble a bear's face, nose 
and mouth. Even thelr slceves and mittens were 
bruin’s paws, with the claws on them. 

If only they had started a few days earlier and had 
gone boldly on to Boston or New York, they might 
have made the “hit”? of the season, driving on the 
strects, and bave sold their martens at once. Smaller 
cities and towns, like Augusta, Gardiner, Hallowell, 
Lewiston, Bath, and even Portland, offer a less promis- 
Ing fleld for such an enterprise. 

But even as it was—bursting forth from the north- 
land foreat in such a costume and with such pets for 
sale, they attracted plenty of attention and made things 
lively on the road. Each boy hada horn; and Vet had 
a fife with which he enlivened the route. 

“Didn't folks we met stare?” Ed said. ‘Some were 
scared. Some burrahed and chaffed us. On we went. 
‘Draco,’ (the moose) was all for bowsing ahead. The 
bells kept him nerved up. When we got to a village, 
or town of any size, we would drive through, blowing 
our horns, fifing and shouting,— 

““‘Martens! Christmas Martens! Sweet Martens for 
Peta!’ 

“Then we would pull up at the shops and taverns; 
and in 8 moment a crowd would collect.” 

































But they sold only now 
and then one, and soon had 
to put the price down to 


six dollars: They had no 
end of fun, however. 
“Coming along to a 


school-house, the second 
forenoon,” Vet says, “Ed 
proposed to go in and vis- 
it school. So we hilcbed 
Draco to the fence, and 
without knocking, opened 
the door and stalked in, 

“The teacher—a lady— 
was just hearing a 
Mental Arithmetic 
Class. When we 
opened the door, ehe 
screamed and ran up 
to the back seat, 
where some boys 
fourteen or fifteen 
sat. Graveas beara, 
we all three filed in- 


to the teacher's 
‘desk’ and rat 
down, facing the 
school. You might 


have heard a pin 
drop. ‘Teacher and 
scholars just simply 
stared, and turned 
pale with fear and amazement. 

“At length Ed growled eut in terrible, guttural 








We're the three committee men!” 

“At that, one chuck-headed boy grinned, secing 
which, Ed opened his bear’s mouth at him, six inches 
wide, or morc, showing the teeth which were act in two 
wooden jaws, in front of bis own mouth, and you 
should have seen that boy's fuce! 

“Which are the highest mountains in the world?’ 
Ed began. 

“But here two or three little shavers began to snivel, 
and we thought we had better Ivave. 

“‘Good-day, marm,’ growled Ed. ‘Yourachool does 
you credit. But your pupils seem bashful.’ 

“The teacher did not say a word, but stood with her 
eyes rivetted on us. 

“Here Win had an idea. ‘Did you ever hear na bear 
sing a song?’ he equeaked, in a ludicrously thin voice. 

“ ‘No,’ one boy muttered. 

“ «Listen, then,’ squealed Win; whereupon he struck 
an attitude and sang “The Three Black Crows,” chang- 
ing it to,— 

“There were three bears sat on one seat, 
Filly magee magaw! 
And they were black as niggers’ feet, 
Fifly magee mazaw 
One of these bears says to his mate, 
‘Let's we go out and stump the State.’ 
And they all flapped their paws and cried, 
(Here Ed and I flupped vigorously and joined chorus), 


“*Ya-haw! Ya-baw! 





haw! 

“By that time the school was ina broad laugh. Even 
The little ‘boo-hoos’ sat wonderstruck; and a smile 
stole into the teacher’a disturbed face. Thinking It a 
good time to degart, we bowed low and backed out. 

‘As we unhitched Draco and drove off, we saw the 
whole school at the windows, and a roar of voices 
sounded within. It was some time, I fancy, before 
that poor Indy got order again. Ed wanted to give her 
A swect marten; but Win and I would not give our as- 
sent.” 

Christmas Eve was the grand time for sport, however, 
Tt was pleasant weather, and thore was a moon, nearly 
full, rising at about nine {in the evening. They were 
netir, travelling, almost the whole of that night. 





When our three “Jolly bears” strode in and walked 
down the aisle to the tree, there was a tremendous out- 
burst of laughter and applause. No onc knew them, 
but everybody hailed them. It was voted that they 
should “read off” tho presents from the tree; acompll- 
mentary duty which they Instantly accepted and per- 
formed amidst great laughter. 

Not to lose 80 good an occasion for trade, Ed and Vet 
then brought In two cages of martens, which they con- 
(rived to scll at seven dollars vach. Still another was 
bought by four young men, for a present to her whom 
the three “jolly bears” should judge the prettiest girl 
present. 

‘This necessitated a very careful canyass of the audi- 
ence, on the part of the “bears,” which resulted in a 
vast deal of merriment and not a little ecreaming. 

Tt was past ten o'clock when the boys got away from 
the church, fairly loaded down with eandy bags. 

On the seventh day of their expedition, a bull-dog at- 
tacked Draco, while the boys were ina store, causing 
him to run a It was near a saw-mill; aud the 
frightened animal in endeavoring to leap over some 
pine logs lying on the ground, got one of his legs down 
among them and broke it. The marten cagea were 
sent flying, end over end, in all directions. 

This accident compelled them to kill their moosc. 
His flesh brought them forty dollars in the Portland 
market; whereas they had lioped to sell him for two 
| hundred. 

They had sold seventeen martens for one hundred 
and nineteen dollars. The other three they gave 
away, ther than kill the pretty creature for their 
skins. 

Their peltrics from trupping, which they had brought 
along with them out of the woods, sold in Portland for 
rising one bundred and seventy dollare. 

Altogether they had realized that season from all 
thelr schemes’ five hundred and fifty dollars. They 
were confident — sc much had their projects taught 
them—that they could do the same thing over again and 
clear a thousand. But before another year they had 
embarked in a far different enterprise. 
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THE WIDOW'S MITE. 


A widow—she had only one! 
A puny and decrepit gon; 
ut, day and night, 
Though fretful oft, ad Weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all— 
‘The widow's mite. 


The widow's mite—ay. so sustained, 
She battled onward, hor complain’d 
‘Tho! friends were few 
And while she toil'd for dally fare, 
A Uttle crutch upon the stair 
‘Was music to her. 


1 saw her then.—and now I sce 

‘That, though resigned and cheerful, she 
‘Has sorrowed much: 

She has, HE gave it tenderly, 

‘Much faith: and, carefully laid by, 
A littie eruteh. 









Locker, 
————+e- 
For the Companton. 


REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 
John C. Calhoun. 


Thirty years ago, when, au a boy, I used to visit, with 
enger interest, the United States Senate, that body pre- 
sented an unusual galaxy of eminent statesmen. ‘The 
three greatest men who have ever appeared in Ameri- 
can politice—Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and John 
C. Calhoun—then had sents in it; while among other 
celebrities, I was in the habit of seeing and hearing 
Thomas H. Benton, William H. Seward, Jolin C. Fre- 
mont, James M. Mason, A. P. Butler, and other Sena- 
tors, then noted, but who are now well-nigh forgotten. 

Of course, my boyish cyes were movt attracted by the 
three intellectual giants of the body, who towered, in 
genius, far above all others, but of whom it would be 
hard to say which whs the greatest, 

I shall never forget Webster, with his enormous fore- 
head, deep sunken eyes, swarthy features, and rotund, 
erect form, arrayed in the famous blue coat and shin- 
ing brass buttons, as he slowly made his way to his 
eat in the centre of the left section of the chamber; 
nor the tall, spare figure and smiling countenance of 
Clay, as he sat in the end chair in the rear, on the 
Prestdent's left, and listened intently to what was going 
forward. 

But perhaps the most striking figure of the three was 
that of John C. Calboun, Senator from South Carolina, 
then in his old age, and fast nearing the last honr of 
life. Asaschool-boy, I had learned how many high 
offices he had filled, and what a very long time he had 
been conspicuous in the public eye; and I gazed with a 
kind of awe upon one who hud been a Senator nearly 
forty years before, Secretary of War thirty years before, 
and who had twice held the high post of Vice-President 
of the United States. 

No one could have looked down from the gallery upon 
the Senate, when it was in scesion, without being at 
once struck by Mr. Calhoun’s extraordinary appear. 
ance. 

Te sat in that section of seats on the right of the pre- 
siding officer, near the centre; the section where the 
Democratic Senntors always sat. It may be mentioned 
that Mr. Cnlhoun’s seat was the one afterwards occu- 
pied by Jefterson Davis. 

The first thing noticed about Mr. Calhoun was the 
long, old-fashioned, dark blue cloak that he wore, which 
swept from his shoulders quite to the floor, and in 
which he always appeared. Then one was struck by 
his immense head of thick snow-white hair, which 
feathered in a mass high up from his forehead, and fell 
In dense clusters on his shoulders, looking almost as if 
it was a wig of the olden time. 

His broad, square forehead was ashy pale. His large, 
lustrous gray eyes gleamed from out of deep cavernous 
sockets, shaded by heavy gray eyebrows, and gleamed 
with a brightness which gave hia features a atern and 
even fierce expression. He bad a large, prominent 
chin and jaw, which gave an impression of great firm- 
ness of character; while hia chin was fringed with a 
short thick white beard. His checks were sunken ip, 
and of a deathly pallid hue, and thus his stern features 
were brought into grenter prominence. His form waa 
bent and gaunt; and he seemed grim and ghostly ai 
seen from the gallery. t 


<At the Unie I firat aaw him, he was too feeble to make 














Early in the evening they oame to a cauntry church, many speeches; and the few times that I heard him 


whero thero was a ‘Christmas Troe,” and a large gath- 
ering of people. Ae they drove up, a cry rose that 
“Old Bt. Nick himself had come. 


briefly address the Benate, it was in a weak voice, and 
with evident difficulty. He was, indeed, but the shadow 
of what he had once beca, 
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It was not long after that he made his last 
speech in the Senate, or rather, went to the Sen- 
ate to speak, and finding himself unable to do so, 
asked another Senator to read his speech for him. 
He was too weak now to walk alone. It had been 
some weeks since he had made his appearance 
there, and he came in leaning heavily on the 
shoulders of Senators Butler and Mason. 








When the time came for him to occupy the 
floor, he tottered to his feet, holding on to his 
desk with nervous grasp. His great, flerce eyes 
shone with unusual brightness; his thick hair 
was brushed high from the white 
forehead; his face was deadly 


pale, 





The galleries were 
crowded to snffoca- 
tion, for it was known 
that he intended to 
speak against the admission of Cal- 


ifornia as a State. In a few feebly 
sked that his 
1 for him by 


uttered words, he a 
speech might be re 
Senator Mason; then sank, breathless and white, 





back into his armchair. 

It was the last time but one that his voice was 
heard within those walls. 

In spite of these sharp political differences, Dan- 
icl Webster and John C. Calhonn were, in the 
later years of their lives, warm and intimate 
friends, and their last appearance together in the 
Scnate Chamber was a touching exhibition of that 
friendship. 

Daniel Webster was on the point of making one 
of the greatest speeches of his life; and not only 
in Washington, but throughout the country, this 
speech was awaited with the greatest eagerness 
and anxiety. It was what has since been known 
as his “7th of March speech.” 

A few days before the 7th of March (18350), Mr. 
Webster went to pay a visit to Mr. Calhoun, who 
lay stretched on his bed of iliness. They talked 
about the speech Mr. Webster was about to deliv- 
er, and Mr. Calhoun expressed an eager desire to 
hear it. 

“I hope you will be well enough to do 80,” said 
Webster. 

“Alas!” replied Mr. Calhoun, “I fear that I 
shall never enter the Senate Chamber.” 

The morning of the 7th of March came. The 
Senate Chamber was fairly crowded, and the gal- 
leries were overflowing, while hundreds who could 
not get in crowded the rotunda and galleries. Mr. 
‘Webster took his place at one of the desks in front 
of the Vice-President's chair, so that his hack was 
turned to a large section of the Chamber, and, at 
the proper time, arose, amid a breathless silence, 
and with form erect and in his deep, sonorous 
voice, began his address. 

He had not been speaking long, when a tall, 
gaunt figure, wrapped in a long blue cloak, slowly 
tottered along tae lobby in the rear of the Cham- 
ber, and advanced to one of the vacant seats, into 
which he sank as if completely exhausted. Mr. 
‘Webster’s face was turned the other way, so that 
he did not see the new-comer. 

It was Calhoun, who had risen from his bed and 
crept to the Senate, so anxious was he to hear his 
great friend. 

Mr. Webster at last came to a part of his speech 
in which he had occasion to refer to Calhoun; and 
in doing so, he spoke of him as ‘‘the eminent Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, who, I deeply regret, is 
prevented by illness from being in his seat to- 
day.” 

Calhoun made a nervous movement, as if to 
rise in his chair and catch Webster's eye; but he 
was too fecble for the effort, and sank back ex- 
hausted. Webster continued speaking, still un- 
conscious of Calhoun’s presence, and at last came 
to a part of his speech where he ‘had again to al- 
Inde to the great South Carolinian, “that distin- 
guished statesman, who unhappily was not pres- 
ent.” 

Once more the gaunt figure struggled to rise. 
Leaning heavily on bis desk, he managed to raise 
himself half way up. His eyes were fastened on 
Webster; and in a hoarse and hollow voice, which 
yet was heard all over the Chamber, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“The Senator from South Carolina is in his 
seat!” 

Webster started and looked in the direction 
from which the voice came; and perceived, with 
visible emotion, that his friend had actually got 
up from a bed of death to listen to his eloquence. 

Very soon after, Calhoun lay dead in the same 
Senate Chamber, his long and stirring career fin 
ished at last. 

Calhoun was in many respects one of the great- 
est men this country has produced; and one of 
his chief claims to remembrance was his singulay- 











‘THE YOUTH’ 


COMPANION. 





ly pure and upright private character. No breath |age, and on death as a kindly shadow. They 
or suspicion of corruption or trickery ever clouded | neither complain of the one, nor dread the other. 


his reputation. 


They mhy be frivolous, but they are not forget- 


He sincerely believed in the principles he so | ful.” 


earnestly advocated, and acted according as his 
















conscience prompted him. His habits were regu- 
lar and temperate. He never yielded to the many 
temptations that continually surround men in 
public life, but maintained a moral and honorable 
fame from first to last. To those who won his 
confidence and friendship, he was true as steel. 
Such praise can, unhappily, be awarded to but few 
of the great men of the earth. Gero. M. Towze. 


LIFE. 


Life is too short to waste 
i nic bark, 








Aye! mind thi 
God speed the mi 
- R. W. EMERSON, 
ee IG en ee 


THE DAY OF THE DEAD. 

On the second of Novernber, each year, a curi- 
ous and interesting celebration takes place in 
many of the cities and towns of continental Eu- 
rope. 

The day fs called “Le Jour des Morts,” or, tho 
“Day of the Dead.” In England it is known as 
“All Souls’ Day.” It is always a holiday in Par- 
is, Vienna, and many other places; though in 
some localities, it is scarcely observed at all. The 
“Jour des Morts’’ \s employed by the people in 
visiting and decorating the graves of their dead. 
It thus has the same significance as our custom on 
“Decoration Day,” only it is more universal in its 
usages. 

Offices and shops are closed. Early in the au- 
tumn morning people of all ages and conditions of 
life throng the streets, on their way to the various 
cemeteries. They carry in their hands bouquets 
and evergreen, and wreaths, with which to deck 
the graves of triends and relatives; and as, at that 
period of the year, the verdancy and foliage of 
summer has not, on the continent, wholly de- 
parted, the cemeteries, on the ‘Jour des Morts,” 
present a very picturesque and almost gay appear- 
ance. 

Many of the women, after depositing their floral 
tributes on the last resting-place of their beloved 
dead, repair from the cemeteries to the churches, 
where they prostrate themselves before the altars 
and remain, the rest of the day, on their knees in 
constant prayer for the souls of the departed. 

There are some who, having no spccial loss of 
their own to deplore and commemorate, celebrate 
the “Jour des Morts” in another fashion. They 
meet with others who, like themselves, have not 
recently lost friends, and repair in groups or pro- 
cessions to the cemeteries to pay respect to dead 
celebrities. 

Politicians go to place immortelles on thetombs 
of departed statesmen and orators, who represent- 
ed the creed or the canse of those who now go to 
pay this tribute. Artists, journalists, and men of 
letters gather around the graves of deceased mas- 
ters in their fields of labor. Old soldiers shed a 
tear to the memory of their past chiefs, who once 
led them gallantly in war. 

It is worth remarking that, in spite of its sober 
significance, the “Jour des Morts” is by no means 
—at least in France—a doleful or dismal occasion 
to those who celebrate it. The people go to the 
cemetery with decorous, but by no means with end 
and downcast countenances. No bells are tolled; 
no solemn dirges sung. 

The dead are honored by the gift of bright-col- 
ored flowers, the sweetest gifts of mother earth; 
emblems of joyful hope, rather than of despair. 
The French are remarkable for the cheerful view 
they take of death. As has been well said of 
them, “They look upon life as a pleasant pilgrim- 








In Vienna, the “Jour des Morts” is a more som- 
bre festival than in Paris. The great, gay capital 
of the Austrians becomes a vast mourning house. 
Not only the shops, but the houses, are closed be- 
hind their shutters. All amusements are sus- 
pended; and solemn knells from the towers of 
cathedrals and churches fall upon the ear. 

At the cemeteries, a sort of weird illumination 


\takes place. Each tomb contains some small 
, lamps, which are lighted by the relatives ; and the 
| effect is much more strange than cheerful. 


Such a custom cannot but have a softening and 
improving influence upon the busy masses of man- 
kind. It withdraws men and womenand children 
from the engrossing pursuits of the world, and 
leads thei to think of the future, and of the spir- 
itual relations of their life. 

If our own “Decoration Day,” which is now 
confined to honors paid to departed soldiers, could 
be broadened so as to include the tributes of the 
universal grief aud affection of the people, it would 
bring one more swect and ennobling influence into 
all our lives, 
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WINTER. 


I luok on the barren meadow: 
¥ ith hay? 


v heaped 
i 









Was it ¢' 
Did St hide tho gi 
Where the skylark 
Tlook on the desolate 
Is it true the rose 
And the WoodDIne's ints: y blossoms, 
‘And the hyacinth’s purple hair! 


Tlook on my heart, and marvel 
If Love v Tits own, 
If the spring of prowise brig 
And the staumer of passion shone 
Is the stem of bilss but withered, 
And the root survives the blast? 
Are the seeds of the future slecping 
Under the leaves of the past? 
Ah, yes! for a thousand Aprils, 
‘Tie frozen germs shall grow, 
And the dews of a thousand summers: 
Walt in the warmth of the snow! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


se SER a 
ONE THOUSAND MILLION LETTERS. 


During the year which ended on the 30th of 
June last there were carricd in the mails of the 
United States more than onc thousand million let- 
ters. As the population of the country is rather 
more than fifty millions, it follows that on the 
average of men, women and children, every per- 
son in the country sent twenty letters during the 
year and received the same number. 

The development of the modern post-office is 
one of the most remarkable features of our pres- 
ent state of civilization. The increase of its busi- 
ness gives constant surprise to all who observe it, 
and yet no person has an idea that any near limit 
can be fixed to its expansion. 

In 1860, the entire reccipts of the Post-Office De- 
partment only slightly exceeded eight and a half 
million dollars. In 1870, they were nearly nine- 
teen millions. In 1881, they came very near to 
thirty-seven millions. It is not drawing very 
much upon the imagination to estimate that by 
1890 they will exceed seventy millions of dollars. 

The United States has the cheapest postal sys- 
tem in the world. It is true, the single rate for let- 
ters, three cents, is fifty per cent. more than the 
British penny rate, but the average distance which 
letters are carried in this country is more than 
twice that over which they are carried in England. 

Moreover, in all other rates, the charge in this 
country is as low as that of Great Britain, and in 
some it is lower. The great newspaper mails 
of this country, amounting last year to almost 
forty thousand tons, are carried for two cents a 
pound, while in England each newspaper pays one 
cent, or half a penny. 

‘The use of postal cards was introduced here 
later than in Europe, but the number consumed. 
is enormous. Last year there were more than 
three hundred millions of them sold,—three times 
as many as are annually mailed in Great Britain, 
and an average of six to every individual of our 
population. 

This fact is a strong evidence of the wish of the 
people for cheaper postage yet. The present Post- 
master General—Mr. James—is not only decidedly 
in favor of a reduction of the single rate for let- 
ters to two cents, but he believes it will be possi- 
ble in a very few years to make that reform. The 
decrease would result in such a large addition to 
the use of the mails for correspondence, that a 
considerable part of the loss would be made up 
at once. 

Our grandfathers, the fathers of some of our 
readers, used to pay various rates on letters, ac- 
cording to distance over which they were sent,— 
from eight cents upwards. Eight cents, however, 
would not carry a letter more than forty miles. It 
was only in 1845 that five cents became the lowest 
rate. In 1851, postage was reduced to three cents 
for all distances under three thousand miles, bnt 
aletter to California continued to require a ten- 
cent stamp until 1863. 

With the extension of education, and with the 
growth of intercourse, the use of the post is sure 
to increase to such an extent that not two cents, 
but one cent, will be at some future time the sin- 
gle letter rate. The children of the present gener- 
ation will not be grown men and women before 
this will probably be accomplished. 

The great obstacle to such a reduction is the 
steadily increasing cost of transportation, as new 
territory in the West is settled and requires mail 
facilities. But there is a limit to expansion of this 
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kind. The growth of population in the older States 
offsets the expensive new service to some extent. 

It does this in two ways: first, by increasing 
greatly the number of letters sent, and secondly, 
by decreasing the average distance they are to be 
carried. At present our post-office does not quite 
pay its expenses. But if it should be carefully 
administered, it will be a source of profit in two 
years from this time, and then it will be proper to 
demand a reduction of rates. 


Se 


A WARNING. 

It was lately brought to the notice of the authorities 
in England that hundreds of young girls of respectable 
families every year were induced to cross the channel 
to Belgium and France, by advertisements and letters 
from persons professing to be in want of governesses 
and companions. 

It was tound that after leaving home, these Soung 
women mysteriously disappeared, and if ever heard 
from, were found to be inmates of low dance-houses, or 
worse abodes of ain in Antwerp, Berlin or Paris, 
where they were kept as prisoners. Even if set free, 
they would never face their friends again, in their utter 
degradation and ruin. 

Strangely enough, although a man can be punished 
for the larceny of a shilling, there was no law in Eng- 
land which would reach the human monsters who thus 
planned the destruction, in soul and body, of innocent 
young girls. 

A special act of Parliament was required to cover the 
offence. It {is hoped that this legislation, and the pub. 
licity given to the matter by the press, will put a stop 
to the traflic in England. 

It ia scarcely known, outside of our citics, that the 
same deceptions, though on a smaller scale, are prac- 
tised in this country. We mention it to carnestly warn 
young girls in villages and farmhouses who are read- 
ers of the Companion. 

In the papers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, advertisements are frequently inserted 
from so-called intelligence offices, offering desirable 
situations “to young women of culture and pleasing 
manners,” as copyiste, companions to invalids, teach- 
ers, or confidential clerks. They sometimes state that 
but a nominal amount of work will be required, and the 
wages will be from cight to twenty dollars a week. 

Now the objects of these advertisers is first to secure 
from one to four dollars, which they exact from each 
applicant, and for which they give nothing; and next to 
draw pretty, innocent girls into a trap, from which 
death would be a happy relief. 

Girls in town are not often deceived by this trick. 
‘The scoundrels rely for success on the young women in 
the country, who are anxivus to better their fortunes by. 
coming to the city. We assure such girls that honest 
situations, where bigh wages are paid, never yo beg- 
ging in our large towns. The struggle for bread s too 
imminent; the number of competitors too large, espe- 
cially among women. 

For every vacant place where fair wages are paid, 
though the work may be hard, there are hundreds of 
applicants waiting. Advertisements such as we tare 
described are thinly veiled traps, placed above depths 
of unspeakable crime and misery. 
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OLD DIARIES. 

An English paper published recently some extracts 
from an old diary, kept at odd times, from 1621 to 1676, 
by a Lincolnshire baronet, Sir John Brownlow. They 
give us some curious glimpses of the babits and customs 
of that time. 

Sir John’s income was from fifteen thousand dollars 
to twenty thousand dollars per annum. He never de- 
posited his meney tn bank, or favested it in any way, 
but kept his gold and silver in large chests, ready to be 
drawn upon for household expenses, the necessities of 
his ependthrift nephews, or for wedding portions for 
his nieces. 

At the time of the Great Fire of London, he carried 
thirty-six bags of coin to his country-seat for safety. 
‘The good knight, hearing that the king (Charles) needed 
money, carried up to court two thousand five hundred 
dollars, on a day’s notice. 

‘The prices of labor, food, ets., contrast oddly with 
those of our own day. The physician, for a long at- 
tendance upon Lady Brownlow, was paid two dollars; 
a clergyman’s salary, for reading prayers twice a week 
during the year, was twenty shillings; and the school- 
master’s per annum only eighty-five dollars. 

An old account-beok has lately fallen into our hands, 
which may be as interesting to Americans as that of the 
old knight. It was kept by John Linton in 1756; the 
said Linton being a Quaker living io Philadelphia. 

He appears to have been ready, like his neighbors, to 
earn his living in any occupation which offered. The 
system of mutual help and barter was universal at that 
day in the mixed community of Quakers, slaves—both 
black and white—and Indians. 

Linton by turns was plasterer, carpenter, well-digger, 
tailor or farm-hand. His charges seem grotesquely 
small to us. An account to Israel Hunt, for instance, 
reads: 

“To making thee a cloak; 2 shillings. 

“To making a cloth gown for Patty ; 3 shillings. 

“To building thee a chimney; 4 abillings. 

“To five days’ work harvesting; 6 shillings. 

“Credit to one bonnet for mother; 1 shilling. 

To make a gown for about fifty cents, and a bonnet 
for twenty, would send a shudder of horror over the 
modern milliners and modistes who manufacture gar- 
ments for Jobn Linton’s descendants. 





—— +e —___—_ 
WORMS AND THEIR WAYS. 

At the age of seventy-two, Charles Darwin, the il- 
lustrious naturalist, makes another addition to the sum 
of human knowledge. He reveals to us the important 
part played by worms in fertilizing the earth. 

He calla them Nature's ploughmen, who are evare 
leasly burrowing, mellowing, enriching the ground. 
They fill themselves full of the crude earth below the 
surface. This they slowly digest, forming a vegetable 
mould, which they deposit on the surface, thus con 
stantly improving the quality of the soil, and gradually 
burying out of sight rocks and all other insoluble 
substances, 

For half acentury Mr. Darwin haa been observing 
the habits of worms, and has gradually accumulated a 
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surprising number of facts concerning them, and their 
agency in rendering thia earth of ours habitable. 

Not many avimals, he assures us, have played so im- 
portant part iu the history of the world as these low- 
ly belngs which we tread so thoughtl:esly under our 
feet. Neither the huge elephant nor the kingly lion are 
so useful to man. 

Some of our angling readers may be relieved to know 
that worms, when they are disturbed in their privacy 
by the ruthless boy, or cutin halves by the farmer's hoe, 
do not suffer as much as their contortions would lead 
us to suppose. They are not over-sensitive. 

‘They bave no eyes and no ears. Sense of amell they 
probably have; and it fs certain that they can taste, for 
they show a decided preference for some kinds of food. 
They are fond of leaves and of some roots; but their 
favorite morsel is the onion. In the arrangement and 
protection of their holes, they display a limited, yet not 
inconsiderable, intelligence. 

The main object, however, of Mr. Darwin's new 
work is to show the wonderful process by which these 
creatures unceasingly digeat crude earth, and even little 
pebbles, into fertile mould. In every acre of humid 
land there are from thirty-five thousand to fifty thou- 
rand worms, which employ themselves continually in 
ploughing and enriching the soil. . 

Oor author shows that the amount of worm ‘‘casts” 
deposited upon an acre in u year may umount in favor- 
able circumstances toas much as fourteen tons. Roman 
camps, and even cities, have probably, in long processes 
of time, been buried by them. All this is exceedingly 
wonderful and interesting. 
Or 

“DO THE MOTIONS.” 

‘Those who have heard Father Gavazzi, the apostle of 
the Free Church of Italy, know what an eflicient aid 
pantomime is to his speech. A look anda gesture con- 
vey the orator’s thought, even before hia lips have spo- 
ken It. 

Few American orators possces this art. ‘Their gee- 
tures may be graceful or impressive, and their counte- 
nance animated, But the face docs not speak, nor do 
the hands express emotion. 

Years ago, there was one American orator who did 
speak with the “action, action, action,” which Demos- 
thenes insisted upon. William C. Preston, of South 
Carolina, was alike eloquent in speech and in gesture. 

‘A gentleman was once listening to Mr. Preston, and 
beside him stood a deaf man. Apparently he heard as 
distinctly as any one in the vaat crowd. Tears, smiles, 
and even boisterous laughter, responded to the speak- 
er’s utterances. 

“Who's that speaking?” asked the deaf man of the 
gentleman by his side, just as the orator had finished 
one of his magnificent passages. 

“William C. Preston, of South Carolina, 
the gentleman. 

“Well, well,” said the deaf man, ‘I can’t heara word 
he or you are saying, but don’t he do the motions splen- 
did!" 

Suit the action to the word,” says Hamlet, “the 
word to the action, with this special observance, that 
you o'erstep not the modesty of nature.”” 


—_—_+e+—___ 


TEA IN A SAUCEPAN. 

Fifty years ayo, the use of tea was uncommon in 
France. An English gentleman says that he found It 
difficult to procure any in a French provincial town 
where he happened to be; finally he found some at a 
chemist's shop. 

Many years before thie, the chief-cook of Lord Ches- 
terfleld—a Frenchman—being unwell, consulted an 
English physician in Paris. He was advised to take a 
little tea and keep quict. 

Mons. Alexandre, on reaching home, sent for half a 
pound of tea, the whole of which he put into a stew. 
pan, with a little water. Having allowed it to simmer. 
for an hour, that {t might be well cooked, he began to 
eat it grounds and all, but not with much relish. 

‘The next day the doctor called. “Well, did you take 
your medicine?” 

“Yase, docteur.” 

“And did you take your tea?” 

“Yase, docteur, but I found de tea veri, veri tof.” 
Yough?” said the doctor. 

“Oh yuse, docteur, veri tof, and I did cook it my 
own self, docteur, and I have enoff of it to last me oue 
month.” 

“Pray let me sec it.” 

The stew-pan was produced, and the doctor was xs- 
tonished to see how much ‘‘tea” bis patient had man- 
aged to swallow. 

genre eggs Te 


THE FIXER FIXED. 

Abont fifty years ago, a dissipated youth, in college, 
was quietly placed under the guardianship of the Rev. 
Mr. Dash, afterwards an honored pastor in Boston. 
‘The supervisor was a genial man, and by his good- 
humor usually succceded in holding hin ward In check. 
But one day the young man boldly said to him,— 

“]'m going to have a spree to-night, and shall go to 
the city”"—which was about two miles distant. 

“But what will you do with T——?” naining the tu- 
tor whose recitations he was expected to attend in the 
morning—a man noted for bis sternness. 

“Oh,” replied the young man, “I'll fix him! I’m go- 
ing to the steward, to tell him that I’m very nowell and 
that he must give me some medicine—and that'll be my 
excuse.” 

The steward gave the young fellow three large pills 
of considerable potency, and with them the would-be 
invalid went to the tutor’s room to beg a release from 
the morning exercise. The next day his guardian sald 
to him, “Well, how @id you succeed with Mr. T——?" 

“Ob,” was the reply, “old T—— fixed me. After 
hearing what I had to say, he said, ‘Mr. Dash, you are 
very sick; you must take the medicine at once. It will 
not do to delay,’ and he insisted on my taking all the 
pills on the spot, and I was sick all night and #0 couldn't 
go to the city.” 
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CALL A SPADE A SPADE. 

An euphemiem—by which a rough, harsh word is 
softened into one more agreeable to the ear—is some- 
times resorted to to cover upa crime. Thus a frand, 
an embezzlement, by which a mun, a bank, or the Gov 
ernment is robbed of thousands or millions of dollars, 
je mildly termed ‘a financial irregularity,” or an ‘‘un. 
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pleasant occurrence.” A bank-robber isa defaulter,” 
a very pleasant substitute for thief. 

The ancient Greeks bad the same trick of scattering 
flowers over rotten carcasses, Thus the flatterera and 
parasites of King Dionysius called themselves “‘artists,' 
they did their dirty work so cleverly. Robbers called 
themselves “‘exactors.” It is a wonder they had not 
taken the name of borrowers. 

‘There is a danger to public morals when vices and 
crimes take to themselves smooth namus. Better call a 
thief, a thief; a liar, a lia 


paren ey Cie 
FRIGHTENED. 


A brave man may be pardoned for trembling when he 
feels for the first time the shock of an earthquake. 
Nothing but nerves of stecl and a heart of iron could 
resist the weakening effect of the novel sensation. The 
following anecdote exhibits the courageous “Stonewall” 
Jackson as frightencd by the throcs of an earthquake: 


I recollect asking Stonewall, says Governor Jackson, 
of West Virginia, who was my cousln, if lhe had ever 
been frightened in war. He aaid yes; once he had been 
considerably under a sense of fear. 
of Mexico. 

A chest containing @ large sum of money had been 
put In Lieut. Jackson's charge, and to be perfectly ae: te: 
cure of it, be ordered it carried to hie headquarters, in 
anold abbey or convent, and lay down there alone in 
the room with it to sleep, a sentinel walking the corri- 
dor outside. 

He had been there in bed only a few minutes, and 
was getting drow: way when he distinctly heard some- 
thing under bis bed, which lifted up as if a man was 
secreted there. 

Jackson said he leaped out of bed and drew his 
sword and examined the bed and the room in vain. | 
Jackson then supposed he hud been possibly dreaming | 
and resumed his bed. 

Just as he was thinking it was alla mistake, his bed | 
lifted again, plainly and with some force. He started | 
forth a second time, sword in hand, and behold! there 
was nothing there. 

“This time,” said he, “I was scared indeed, till my 
attention was called to a shouting outside in the street, 
and then I found that it was an carthiquake Fo passing un- 
der the Clty of Mexico that bud lifted up and 
given me such apprebension.”” 


gg 
GOD BLESS OUR MOTHERS. 

Shortly after the publication of the letters of Mrs. 
John Adams, a gentleman said to her son, John Quincy 
Adame, “I know now how to account for your wonder- 
ful success in life. I’ve just finished reading your 
mother’s letters.” The son’s father, John Adams, 
scems from the following anccdote to have entertained 
a similar opinion as to the influence of a mother: 


Jobn Adams and his friend Jobn Marston dined to- 
thirteen years, their 
chief dish being bofled codfish, the usual Saturday din- 
ner of New England fifty years ago. 

Mr. Marston’s grandson, Mr. De Wolfe, of Chicago, 
says that when as a small boy he was presented to Mr. 
Adame, then ninety years old, he found that the an- 
clent gentleman retained much of manly beauty and 
dignity of manner. 

le asked the little boy some simple questions, and 
among the rest, “Where do you go to school, my son?” 

“LT answered,” saya Mr. De Wolfe, “that I had never 
been to school.” 

“Apparently with some surprise, he continued, ‘But 
you know how to read?’ 

“Yea, sir.” 

“And, he added, ‘to spell, write, cipher, and some | 
geography?” 

“*Yeg, sir.” 

“Who taught you?’ 

“The reply was, ‘My mother.’ 

“He laid his wrinkled hand on m: 
which atill fill my ears, sald, ‘G. 


ers! 
+0 
AN ERROR OF WRITERS. 

Some writers, ambitious to be authors, entertain the 
error of thinking that the editor can gratify their ambi- 
tion. To such we commend these words of Charles 
Dickens to a correspondent: 

‘You make an absurd, though common, mistake in 
supposing that any human creature can help you to be 
an authoress if you cannot become one in virtue of your 
own powers. “I know nothing about “impenetrable 


barrier,” “outsiders” and ‘charmed circles.” 
I know that any one who can write what fs suitable 
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to the uirements of my own journal, for instance, is 
a person I am heartily glad to discover, and do not very 
often find. 


And I believe this to be no rare case in periodical lit- 
erature. I cannot undertake to advise you in the ab- 
stract, as I number my unknown correspondents by the 
hundred. 

But if you offer anything to me for insertion in AUl 
the Year Round, you my be eure that it will be honest- 
ly read, and that it will be judged by its own merits 
and adaptability to those pages. But I am bound to 
add that I do not regard successful fiction asa thing to 
be achieved in ‘leisure moments.” 


+9 
A DECAYING CITY. 

Changes in methods of business and routes of travel 
are a great gain to the civilized world. Often, how- 
ever, they bring ruin to cities which have been the 
centres of large commerce. Great cltice in Holland 
and Italy, once the home of merchaut princes, have 
passed through thie process of decay. | 





‘The Suez Canal saves many days to the commerce 
and travel between Europe to Asia. But it is likely 
toend the prosperity of Damascus, one of the oldest 
and most picturesque cities in the world. 

The overiand trade, both European and Asiatic, has 
deserted it. ‘The value of many of its products has 
been diminished by the competition of other countrles, | 
brought near a market by modern and cheaper convey- 
ance. 

Even the crowds of pilyrims, which used to make it 
their point of departure or return, now choose the sea- 
route because of its connections with the Suez Canal. 
Enterprising citizens are migrating to other capitalg; 
rents of stores and houses have fallen fifty per cent., 
and beggars abound where a few years ago,a beggar 
was unknown. 

———_—+er— 


MIMICKED. 


A correspondent of the London Sjectator tells an an- 
ecdote which exbibite a dog asa humorist and imitator: 


A friend of ours and his wife were spending a musi- 
cal evening with us, and an old, black, English terrier, 
who belonged to the house, had been in the drawing- 
room, which was upstairs. The dog had been kindly | 
noticed by our friend, who was partlally lame, from | 
paralysis. | 

On leaving the drawing-room, the dog followed him 
to the top of the staircase (we, with hia wife, were 
waiting below in the hall), and with cocked tall and 
ears stood gravely watching his slow, limpid descent. 

When the invalid was nearly at the foot of the stairs, 
the dog beuan to follow, limping on three legs (he was 
quite sound), in humorous imitation of our poor af- 

licted friend: and this axsaumed lameness was gravely 
kept up, till he arrived on the mat. 

it was impossible to rerress a smile, though our 
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For the Companion. 


SYDNEY LANIER. 
(September 9th, 1881.) 


Life's fragile bonds united 
By fine-spun webs of breath, 

Scarce quivered ‘neath the mystic stroke— 
The unsheathed sword of death! 





© poet, preen thy pintonst 
Soar through Falth’s radiant pass; 

‘The mists of pain fade from thy soul, 
Like frost-filing from a glass! 

Thy worn, white body slumbers, 
Dreamilesa in Death's dark keep:— 

The drawbridge crossed, thy spirit feels 
No lethargy of sleep... . 


O Music, mother of soft sounds, 
Let not thy tongue be mute! 

For He, through silver lips, evoked 
The language of the flute. 


And nature, thong! 
Through dew-draped of “corn,” 

Shall shed, ‘mid Southern tlelds of grain, 
Memorial tears at mo 

White fancy, following in her wake, 
Hears o'er the world's loud din, 

The rhythmic sobbing of the sea, 
Borne from the sands of Glyna, 

Thus, luminous tn the future's light, 
May shine these pearls of song: 

Fame's arehives guard her treasures well, 
She keeps then’ fresh and strong... . 


Though Nis hushed heart repos 

Hope's star gl Tr decay: 
God's finger sealed the singer's lips, 

Christ's inercy clothes his clay. 

WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
=e = 
For the Companion. 
FAITHFUL. 

It is rare to tind eminent piety at the bar, or in 
public life. It is refreshing, therefore, to read the 
biography of Theodore Frelinghuysen, one of the 
great lawyers of New Jersey, and a distinguished 
senator in the days of Clay and Webster and Cal- 
houn. He was a candidate for the vice-presidency 
on the same ticket with Henry Clay. 

He came of good stock, from the sturdy Dutch- 
men who won Holland from the ocean, and sunk 
the ships and beat the armies of Philip Second of 
Spain. His great grandfather, a clergyman, emi- 
grated to this country, and trained his whole fam- 
ily for the pulpit; the tive sons becoming preach- 
ers, and the two daughters marrying ministers. 

Young Theodore had the family grit in him, but 
it lay dormant till stirred into life by a wise step- 
mother. He wished to take life easily, and to set- 
tle down at farming. The father had consented 
to gratify the boy’s wishcs, but the mother saw 
the possibilities of the future, and when the father 
was at Washington, she packed Theodore’s trunk, 
and sent him to a fine classicalschool. Heal 
honored her memory. 

When pnt to study, he did his work with thor- 
oughness. In college he never failéd in the class- 
room, and was the valedictorian of the class. 
While studying law, he became interested in the 
young men of the neighborhood, and formed a lit- 
erary society for their improvement. They loved 
their leader with a carious devotion. 

During the wax’ with England, 1812—15, he 
formed a voidhteer company of riflemen, and 
drilled them to singular perfection. When New 
York was threatened, he Ied a working band 
of nine hundred men, and fortified securely the 
heights of Brooklyn. 

The same thoroughness marked his character as 
arcligious man. When he was the leader of the 
New Jersey bar, and a worthy associate with 
Webster and Calhoun in the Senate Chamber, his 
steadfast Christian lite won universal esteem. He 
labored in the Sabbath school as teacher and. su- 
perintendent, and counted this a higher honor 
than an election to the Senate. 

No social or public duties relaxed fidelity in 
private devotions; for forty rs he did not 
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omit even noon-day prayer. He was a uniform 
attendant at the social meetings of the church, 
and his simple and earnest words of prayer and 
remark were helpful to many a secker after 
truth. 


What is more rare in public men, he aimed to 
win his associates at the bar and in the forum to 
a Christian life. He watched his opportunities to 
speak to them words which might bear fruit in 
character. Several of the foremost lawyers in 
New Jersey were led by his quiet influence to ac- 
cept Christ, as he accepted Him. Webster and 
Clay confessed their gratitude for his interest in 
religious state, and for his words of earnest 
’ iy. His own character was stainless, and 
the heauty of his lite gave force to his words. If 
Washington were filled with such statesmen, star- 
route scandals would be impossible, 

CHANGES IN WORDS. 

It is interesting to note the changes which have 
taken place inthe meaning of certain words. Some | 
of these changes are so revolutionary as, in the case 
of the word “prevent” and “carriages,” to flatly 
contradict the original signitications. Bishop 
Clark enumerates several of these changes ‘in the 
following paragraphs taken from the New York ! 
Ledger : 

“The most conspicuous of these is the verb 
‘prevent,'—to go before.—which properly meant, 





























‘to go before in order to help,’ and is now used 


as indicating ‘to go betore in order to hinder.’ 
The Collect in the American Prayer Book which 
begins, ‘Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings,’ reads 
in the English Buok, ‘Prevent us.’ 

“Another striking illustration of the same sort 
of change is found in ‘The Prayer of Christ's 
Church Militant.'’ The petition in the American 
Service Book which reads, ‘We beseech thee also 
so to direct and dispose the hearts of all Christian 
rulers, that they may truly and impartially ad- 
minister Justice’—in the English Book has the 
form—that they may truly and indifferently ad- 
minister justice’—the word ‘indifference’ forme: 
ly meaning the same as impartial, or ‘not inclined 
to one more than another.’ 

“To starve once meant simply ‘to die, 
it was said that he ‘starved with cold.’ 

“The tolling of a bell is the same as the felling 
of a bell; when the death of any one was thus 
announced in former times, the sex and age of the 
deceased were announced, or told, by the number 
of the strokes upon the bell, so that the play upon 
words in Hood’s well-known lines,— 


* “The parson fold the sexton, 
And the sexton folled the bell? 


is peculiarly apt.” 














and so 


Gee ss 
LONDON SWINDLERS. 

American sharpers are keen-witted enough, but 
swindling in London is a fine art. The modes 
vary with circumstances, and with the ingenuity 
of the thieves. Sometimes rich and pretentious 
Americans are chosen as victin A gentleman 
who returned from England lately gives his expe- 
rience. He was looking for apartments one day 
on Craven Strect—which is given up to lodging- 
houses—and fell in with a gentleman bent on the 
sameerrand. They happencd to enter two or three 
houses together, examining the apartments, and 
finally exchanged a smile, and word or two ex- 
pressive of disappointment. 


“It is Derby week,” said the stra 
proved to be a Dane. “The best lodg 
taken here. I shall go to Blank Strect and m 
there.” 

He bowed and walked on; and the American 
followed him, 

On Blank Street they had no better luck. The 
American continued the conversation atter the so- 
ciable habit of his people. ‘The Dane was polite 
but reserved. 

As they passed from one house to another a fat, 
jovial old gentleman, the very ideal of an En: 

quire, walking betore them, pulled out his h: 
kerchief trom his coat-pocket and with it a pur 

“That man dropped his purse,” said the Dane. 

“Ye Hallo, my friend!” cried the American, 
picking it up. The country gentleman stopped, 
clapped his hands to his pockets 

“Bless my soul! 1am exceedingly obliged to 

you, gentlemen!” taking the purse and drawing 
out a piece of gold with a doubttul look. “No, 
no, I can’t offer you a reward! But come in and 
Hike a glass of wine with me; here is a little chop- 
house.” 
Our friends declined, but the old man was hearty 
and urgent, and they consented. He seemed to 
be a very ingenuous simple-minded old man, and 
while they sat drinking the wine, tuld them his 
story. 

He was up in town to receive a legacy lett him 
by an eccentric uncle. The money was all to be 
id over that week, but attached to it was a 
nge condition that he (the legatee) before re- 
ing it should give tive thousand dol each 
to an Aicrican, a Dane, a German, a Frenchman 
and an Italian—for distribution among the poor 
Of their respective countries. 

“My uncle had made his fortune in trading with 
these nations, and he felt he owed them a debt of 
gratitude,” said this apparently simple-hearted old 
gentleman. “I wish the matter was arranged, for 
until it is done I cannot enter ’on my own bequest. 
T know no forcigners—Bless me! Why should I 
not give two of the shares to you? You are a 
Dane and an American. ‘You are honest men as 
T have just proved. I will bring the money here 
to-night and pay it over to you on your word of 
honor that you will distribute it among the poor 
when you return home.’ 

The Dane looked puzzled and doubtful; the 
American suspicious. ‘What shall you require 
from us in return? You know nothing of us,” 
he asked. 

“I! Tshall require nothing. E 
be better for you to bring a trifle, say twenty 
pounds or so, with you, or a check on your banker 
—simply to prove that you have a bank account 
and are not a needy man.” 

The American rose and reached the street with 
one or two hasty steps. The Dane followed him. 
“What do you think ?" he whispered. “Had we 
better accept this trust 

“Do you see that policeman yonder ?” said the 
American. “TI give you two minutes”-—— 

But one was enough. The Dane disappeared 
with his confederate. 

Our traveller was told by his English friends 
that the trick was an old one, and had proved 
effective with many an unwary traveller, who, 
bringing his twenty pounds, had been speedily 
gagged and robbed by the Dane and the benev 
lent old countryman. , 


——+o— 


WITH A GRIZZLY. 

The Wood River News anys that a prospector by the 
name of H. A. Johnson came down from the mountains 
on yesterday morning's stage, and ‘from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his feet’ he was the worst 
patched-up and “bent” prospector the editor had looked 
upon for many a day—in fact, he was the wreck of his 
former self. 

A Nowa reporter interviewed him and learned that 
late last week he started out mining with his prospect- 
jng tools, and fell in with a fellow from Bonanza or 
Challis, who called himeclf Barber, ora similar name. 
ere passing through a little park, when a mon: 
bear was seen a short distunce off. 
ted to take a shot with his Remington 
rifle. Johnson jumped from his horse and with a rest 
over his knee fired. The grizzly wae hit and started 
1 Barber straddled Johnson's horse 
as quick axa flash and darted away 

Johnson shouted his protest, but he had no time to 
fool away and kept upon his knee firing shots into the 
advancing grizzly at lightving rate; in fact, the grizzly 
got five shots in his body, and still'he kept coming. 
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When the bear was about twenty-five fect off, John- 
son gave up experimenting and started for a tree. He 
sprang high, but the bear caught him at the left hip, 
tearing away clothing and Hesh, and bringivg him to 
the grass. 

-\s he fell the bear caught him on the sealp and tore 
the whole loose from near his forehead to the back 
of the crown. By this time the bear's eyes were get- 
ting glisey, but when Johnson attempicd to move 
from him_he was roused to three severe attacks, once 
catching Johnson in the left shoulder, next in the left 
forearm, the clbow of the left arm, 
causing serious tlesl-wound. 

That the last nip of Mr. Grizzly, and he rolled 
over dead upon Johnson's gun. Now was the pluck of 
the hunter tried! His left arm aud leg were lacerated ; 
his shoulder and torn; his left arm was bro- 
ken in two places, and seriously lacerated in another} 
lis right hand was split by a tooth of the savage beast, 
and his sealp was ina bad condition, and he was alone. 

He had two miles to walk to his camp. He was get. 
ting dizzy, but roused and went to camp; splintered 
his arm, ‘put «now about it, aud started for Bellevue, 
accompanied by his partner. Jobnson is now under 
the care of Dr. Thicle, and. owing to his rentarkable 
e for himself, the ductor predicts a speedy recovery. 
From the scene of the fight to Bellevue it cannot be less 
than one hundred and seventy miles, and this had to be 
travelled over by the wounded man. 
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For the Companion, 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


Remember, the strength of the chain, young wan, 
Is sound at the weakest nk; 
upy 
And hnprove 
While you labor and pr 














our Worst failings, pationtly, 
‘ay and think. 












Oh, serve the be: 
Nuala slow wi 

Leta Christeli 

Be Toval to God and your own Zood 
And ever told out as you start! 





young 











For your works will follow and bless, young ma 
Sobuitd ye beth deep and high, 
And broad as the spitit of love aid kuw, 
With never a blentish and pever a thaw 
THI tae bright fane touehes the sky 
GEORGE BANCROFT GUiFFITH, 
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THE AMIABLE SURETY. 

We wonder if Solomon, when a verdant youth, ever 
went upon a fricnd’s bond, or put his name on the back 
of a comrade’s note. He certainly writes in Proverbs 
a8 one who knew from personal experience the evils of 
surctyship. ‘A man void of understanding,” he saya, 
“atriketh hands” {alluding to the ancient method of be- 
coming surety for another]. “He that is surety for a 
stranger shall smart for it, and he that hateth surety- 
ship is sure. 

“My son,” we give a revised translation of his words, 
which seem nervous with personal experience, “my 
son, if thou be surety for thy friend, if thou hast strick- 
cn thy hand witha stranger” [the alien money-lender], 
“do this now, my son, and free thyseif. Go, bow th 
self down, press hotly upon thy friend, give nut sleep 
to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine ids.” In other 



























words, seek thy friend immediately, and by couxing or 
threatening, get back from him the bond thou has 
signed. 


Credit ie an element of wealth, but it demands for itn 
support cither “collaterals,” or security. But lhe who 
becomes the surety which supports a fricnd’s credit 
takes upon himself the risk of paying the bill. 

Hundreds of men have wished they had heeded Solo- 
inon’s bit of personal experience. Thomas Corwin, of 
Ohio, often wished he had. He cared too little for 
money, and would frecly endorse a note to accommodate 
ancighbvor. ‘The result of his inability to say “no” to 
such appeals was seen in the frequent Visits he received 
from the sheriff. 











One morning, Mr. Corwin eat by the open fire-place 

of hin law office, looking mournfully at the blazing logs, 
‘The solitary law-student, who also sits in the office, 
surmiaed that his preceptor was ensnared in one of hin 
chronic embarrassmeute, Suddenly, Corwin announced 
that he had four nundred dollars to pay for Billy Niles, 
the tavern-keeper, and didn’t know where the moncy 
coming from. 
Don’t you ever go aurety for anybody,” he said, ve- 
hemently, opening upon the student; “not even’ for 
your own her for twelve and a half cents to save him 
from prison. 

Just then a briofless young lawyer entered with a bit 
of paper in hin hand. 

“Would Mr. Corwin aid him by going on a note for 
two hundred dollars? ‘The fact is,” he continued, “1 
must leave town, I've been here a year and a half aud 
laaven’t had a ease. Tam in debt for my board. Two 
hundred dollars will pay my dcbta and take me to New 
Orleans, Pil make another trial there; if 1 sueceed, 
you will never hear of this note again 

Corwin endorsed the note, and the young lawyer went 
outa happier man. But the student expressed his sur- 
prise at hix precepror's conduct, so inconsistent with 
tis lecture on the perils of suretyship. 

“My boy,” replied Corwin, with an expression where- 
ins: i and regret mingled, “you don’t under- 
ion. I'm not surety on that note. I 
nd expect to pay it, of course. 
repeat it to you: never 

























































an principal, 
“Mind you, sir, my advice 
do vou be surety for anybody 
We would add to the Corwin advice this condition: 
never be surety for any person unless you have the 
money to pay the note, or to fulfil the requirements of 
the bond, and have made up your mind to pay the 
imoney without regret if you ure required to pay it. 

















2 te egys ren ae 
THE FASHIONABLE CHINESE FOOT. 
-Mmost every reader has heard of the tiny, deformed 

fect of the Chinese ladies, and some of our readera have 
acen their dainty litte shoes, gaily embroidered with 
yold thread and vari-colored silks, such as are brought 
from China as curiositica.. Rut barbarous as we think 
such artificial deformity, there are very few who know 
the extent of the suffering it causes. 





The Chinese mother who desires her danghter to be- 
come a taghionable member of society begins the for- 
mation of her child's “three-ineh gold lilies,” as they: 
are pocticaily called, ax svon as she attains the age of 
five years, 

Bandages are sold y made for the purpose in the 
Chinese markets—two inches wide and two yards long 
for the first year, five yards long for subsequent years. 

The end of one of these strips ix Inid upon the little 
girl’s instep, while the remainder is carried over the 
oes, under the foot and around the heel, and is then 
wound tightly around the foot in successive until 
the whole band is exhausted, when it is sewn firmly in 
place 
! “The toes are thus bent under the foot and across the 
sole, The instep is bulged outward, and a deep fold is 
prod teel in the flesh where the heel and the ball of the 
foot are forced toycther. 

At the end of a month the foot is soaked in hot wa. 
ter, and the bandage fully rd but in spite of 
the powdered alum and other applications used to pre- 
vent it, the surface of the foot is usually found to be 
ulecrated, and a great deal of the skin, some of the 
flesh of the sole, and oceasi Iv even one or two of 
the toes, come away with the bandage. 

The foot is then kneaded to make the joints flexible, 
and bound up again more tightly than before. 




















































During the first year of the process, the victim is up. 
able to do anything but lie about, crying and moaning. 
Weakly children frequently die during this period. 

For two years there isa continual aching and prick- 
ing sensation. Finally, the foot loses sensibility, and 
remains a small, deformed stump, from three and a half 
tu five inches in length, resembling the hoof of a wild 
animal more than the foot of a human being. The 
smaller ite size, the more proudly its unhappy owner 
totters through life. 

In view of these facts, we cannot wonder at the West. 
ern miners, who, hearing the eries of a litle Chinese 
girl undergoiuy the fashionable turture, procecded to 
Her house in a body, forced the door, unwound her but 
dayes and told the child's ustontshed mother that if ever 
she attempted such @ thing again, she should be hung 
upon the nearest tree. 


——\+or———_ 
THE SOCIETY BOY. 

Some mothera have a passton for showing off their 
children, when company are present. The little one ia 
coaxed to speak his little piece or to sing her litte sung, 
and the guests are expected Lo express their admiration, 
thereby gratifying the maternal vanity. Here is ao 
amusing caricature of this motherly weakness, from the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

‘The other evening there was a little company up ou 
Dayton Strect, and during the entertainment the hostess 
dragged her little boy to the front to “apenk a fe 
Come, Johnny, like a good boy, and spe 
Little Lamb" for the ladies and gentiemen.* 

Jobuny knew that there was remuperation in the 
background, and the preliminaries having been ar- 


ranged in an undertone, she slicked his hair snd he 

commenced | 

Mary had » ttle flecee, 
y Was white 

ry tne that Mary lambed 

That flecee would go to'sehool.” 




































“Now, now, Jobnny!" sald bis mother, “you know 
thatisn't right. Say it just as you did this afterngen 
and T'll—here she broke into a maternal whisper, and 
the boy commenced again: 















“Mary had a Htth 
Whose whit How as flecee, 

And every Where that Mary went, 
‘The lanib would go apiece.” 


anid, 








Johnny! Johnny!” chided the mother, “that isn't 
right. Speak it right this time. ‘The ladies and gev- 
temen never heard it, Now go on! 

Once more the little fraud went at it: 


“Mary had a little snow, 
Its flecee Was lined with white, 
And every where the lan.b would go 
Mary was eure to bite.” 








a naughty boy!" exclaimed the proud mother, 
d been training the child all the afternoon for thia 
display. “Now «peak it right, or mamma won't kies 
yuu when you go to bed!" 

Thus prepared, the boy perpetrated himself once 
more: 





“Mary bad a little wool, 
Its flevee was lined with snow, 
And every one that Mary fleceed, 
The white was sure to show.” 


| “I'm ashamed of yon, Johny, that you don’t: speak 
Hitright! You muet do it this time, or mamma will 
have to punish you.” 

won't!” bawled the urehin. 

But his mother promixed him some additional can. 
dics or buns, or something that had the great social ad- 
vantage of lying heavily on his stomach, and the little 
wretch began: 


“Mary had a little school, 
OW Wis flecce as bk 





















Then the guests very properly interfered, and auid it 
win a xhame to torment the aweet child. He had done 
nobly and should have his pay right off. 

Tle bad the candice and limis, and his mother packed 
him off to bed, while the company found solace in the 
reflection that before morning he would probably be 
crying with the stomach-ache and writhing under the 
nightmare. 








wenn cr Bey wees 
FIVE LUCKY INDIANS. 

When the five Otve chiefs, Harra-Garra, Wahanneo- 
soce, Minnchumaha, Muskogokky, and Arkehetah, from 
Nebraska were in Washington, they were given a room 
in a hotel. and being left to themselves, they blew out 
the gas avd went to bed, Two boura afterwards a 
| bell-Loy was sent to call the interpreter for something, 
| and while in the passnge-way leading to the room de- 
tected a strong smell of ga 


The night-clerk was summoned, and an effort war 
made to arouse the aleepers. Continuous rapping failec 
to «tir them, and it was thought probable that they 
might have gone out sight.sceing, and that the gas was 
cseaping from a pipe in the cortidor. 

A careful scrutiny showed the pipe to be futact, and 
another areault upon the Indians’ bedreene. wae deter: 
mined upon, Just as the invaders of their elumbe 
had agreed to force the door the iuterpreter cantio 
poked his head over # transom and demanded to know 
what was the row. 

“Open your bedroom windows and doors.” wae the 
reply, “or there will be five dead Indinne in that room.” 

The interpreter quickly did as directed, and when an 
entrance was effected the quintette of warriors were 
discovered curled up in bed oblivious to their narrow 
eecape from suffocation. 

It was a long time before they could be made to real- 
ize their position, and an examination of the gasjcta 
showed three of them pouring their contente of gar into 
the room. 

‘The interpreter explained to them that in future they 
should turn off and not blow out the gas in a bedrooni, 
which appeared to be relished asa good joke, and cach 
chief in turn accused the other of putting his lungs to a 










































bad use. The room was thoroughly ventilated, and the 
chiefs were goon dreaming of absent equaws and pap- 
pooses. 
BIS aera 
LOVE. 


A woman's devotion is fllustrated by an ancedote 
which a lady, connected with the Sanitary Commission, 
during the war, tells, as follows: On a bleak day in 
February she was making preparations to visit the 
army at Young’s Point, and was to leave in the night 
train for Cairo. 


A bright-looking woman, leading two handsome littie 
boys, eame in, saying, 

“T have brought a box for you to take to my husband, 
and my boys for you to gee. When you get to Vicke- 
burg, please find Peter R. T want you to tell 
him his boys look well, and his wife, too. 

“Tell him we are all getting along; that I get plenty 
of work, and the boys are good and obedient, and not 
to fret about us.” 

“Tam glad to be the bearer of such good news," re- 
plied the lady; “and I will seo your husband and give 
it to him.” 

‘Then the woman drew her hande from her coarse 
mittens, and held them up, cracked and bleeding. 
“Don't tell him,” he said, “that I bave worn the skin 
off my hands washing every day; and don’t tell him 
that I have to put the little boys to bed when they come 
from school to keep them warm, ns J have no wood nor 
lights. 

co n’t tell him that often when Lcome home after a 
hard day's scrubbing my garments freeze stiff. Ttis all 
true, but xtill we are well, and keep warm in bed, sod 
not marehing in mud or snow, or sick in hospital. 
Tell Peter all the good you can, and keep back ail the 
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For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS. 


It really is remarkable that dear old Santa Claus 

Has never yet got stupid, tardy, tired out or cross; 

"The venerable anint is as jolly as of yore, 

Although be has kept going for a thousand yeara or 
more. 

1Nis pack ie full as ever, and his reindcer just as gay, 

As they halt at every chimney-top before the break of 
day, 

‘And he crams each waiting stocking juat as tightly now, 
I know, 


“As he did—what did they bang up then?—five hundred 


years ago; 


Wiles Chrivtmas trees are just ss green, and hung with 


fruit as fine 
Ae when he raised them for the boys and girls of auld 
lang syne. 
For he says he has found 
As he travels around 
The world—(and you'll say bis views are eound;) 
‘That children to-day 
Are as fond of play 
And of having a rollicking Christmas Day 
As any he's known 
In times that are gone, 
So the good soul Aas to keep moving on! 


He declares the feet as lightly dance, 
The aweet blue eyes as brightly glance, 
‘As any which ever had a chance 
To celebrate Christmas Day ; 
And ah!—have you heard the children sing ?— 
You never heard such a joyous ring, 
In the voice of a bird upon the wing, 
For none are happy as they. 
For the same dear Lord is over all, 
Who ever has heard His children call, 
And still will shower His blessings down 
With loving hand, as the years roll on. 
80, sound a chime from the merry bella, 
As ench heart in thanksgiving swells 
To Him whore bounties flow like a river, 
The earth-born Son—the Lord, the Giver. 
Sypngy Dare. 
oe gy = x 
For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED CHRISTMAS 
NIGHT. 

There had been a Christmas tree at the Town 
Hall, and the children came home late, tired and 
happy. 

Of course they must all look over each other's 
presents before they went to bed, so it was more 
than two hours later than usual when mamma 
marshalled her trio of little girls up stairs. 

She tucked Lulu and May into their bed, and 
Mollie into her single one, heard their prayers, 
gave them their good-night kisses, and took the 
candle to go down stairs again. 

Mammas, as a rule, have very watchful eyes, 
but this particular mamma did not notice that a 
spark from her candle, as she passed the foot of 
the bed, fell on the lower edge of the quilt and did 
not go out. 

She went down stairs, and the tired children 
were soon in the land of dreams. 

A half hour later, their older brother, Carolus, 
laid aside his books and went up stairs to bed. 

Opening the door into his room, which led into 
theirs, he found it filled with a dense smoke. 

Calling mamma, she came up stairs, and press- 
ing on into the girls’ chamber, she dimly saw 
through the smoke that the corner of their bed 
was all a live coal, which burst into flames as 
soon as she stirred the clothes. 

There was no water at hand, but mamma did 
not run nor scream. 

She just stood between her little girls and the 
fire, and spoke quickly and quietly to Carolus to 
hand her something to smother the flames. 

He seized a quilt from his bed, and while she 
pressed out the fire with it, ran down stairs for a 
pail of water, and soon every spark of fire was 
put out. 

But a great hole was left in the corner of the 
mattresses and quilts and sheets; and the bed- 
rails were burned black. 

They swept up the ruins, and carried them 
down stairs, butall was done so quietly that the 
little girls in that bed never woke at all. 

Mollie partly woke when mamma first came in- 
to the room, fretted a little about the smoke, and 
dropped off to sleep again. 

It was late when the children woke the next 
morning. Little May sat up in bed to sce the 
presents left on the table the night before, and her 
sharp eyes saw the effects of the fire. 

“Why! Lulu Blair!” she exclaimed, ‘“some- 
body’s teared a hole clear down through the bed!” 


Lulu sat up and rabbed open her eyes. “I 


should think as much,” she said. 

Mollie crept out of her bed in her own deliber- 
ate way, andcamearoundtolook. “You couldn't 
kick ont such a hole as that, coudd you, Lulu?” 

“Course she couldn't,” said May. “I don’t see 
where it comed from.” 

Mamma came up to help the children dress, and 
told them all about the fire, and how the good 
Father in heaven, to whom they said their 





prayers, watched over them, else, in five minutes 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





made the seeds, and the seeds when placed in the 


more, they would have been burned to death or; ground brought forth new flowers. Suddenly she 


smothered with smoke. 

“I'm glad He did,” said May. ‘’Cause we 
wanted to play with our Christinas things, you 
know.” 

“I’m so glad we didn't wak 
should have been just as nervous. 

“I 'member the smoke made my eyes smart,” 
said Mollie, “and I guess I most woke up, and 
then I forgot it again.” 

And that is the true story of three little girls’ 
Christmas night. M,C. W. RB. 

ag ge 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Papa was working in- the flower-garden. Miss 
Jean stood by watching him, and scemed to- un- 
derstand when told that the flowers grew old and 





aid Lulu. “1 





darted away, and returned bringing pussy. 

“Please, papa, dig a gate big hole.” 

“What!” cried papa, “and bury poor kitty! I 
thought you loved her.” 

“Es, I does. But she’s mos’ old now, an’ I 
dess I'll plant her an’ det some little kittens. 
Won't she drow, papa 2” 





One cold night when May was put into her crib, 
the sheets felt so cold that she shivered, and her 
teeth chattered. 

“O mamma,” she cried, “how cold my erib is! 
Just hear my teeth rattle!" 





“Roy!” called Jenny, Hal has broken that 
soap-bubble pipe!” 

“No, sir,” said Hal, “it went on to the floor—and 
the handle came off!” 





PICTORIAL CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


EXPLANATION : 

Follow the divisions of the puzzle as they are num- 
bered. There are seven differeut unswers to be found. 

The symbols found in each of the enclosed ends of 
the cross furm separate puzzles. 

tal ie a fifth puzzle, and the double 

the centre is a sixth; while in each 
of the four angles formed by the outline of the cros 
may be found words suggestive of holiday enjoy: 
ments. 

Now for the puzzle :— 








1, ‘Take pains; use your braine; 
"Tis you, yourselves, which this contains. 
2. "Tin ate by all, both great and small; 


By girl or boy, with equal joy. 
For the Companion. 
CHARLIE’S DIARY. 

I do hope Santa Claus will know better this 
year than to give mea diary, and call it a present! 
What's the use of filling up a fellow’s stocking 
with such things? What good are they, anyhow ? 

I remember last Christmas morning when I saw 
the red cover sticking out at the top, I thought 
I'd got a jolly new story, and lo aud behold! it 
was only a blank book full of dates, and I was to 
write in it what 1 did every day. 

That didn’t seem much fun to me, till I went 
down to breakfast and heard Nell talk about it. 
She said ‘twas splendid to keep a diary, and read 
it over afterwards. 

Well, 1 began to write in it New Year's Day, 
and here ‘tis now, but where the fun isin reading’t 
over, I don’t sec! 

January 1st. Had this book for a Christmas 
present, and am going to write in it cvery day. 
This is New Year’s. Went skating with Tom and 
Hal. Went to grandina’s to supper, and had an 
awful good time.” Now I’ve come home, and I’m 
going to bed. The time to write in a diary is just 
before you go to hed. 

January 2d. Snows. Skating all gone. Bru- 
no cut his foot. Walks lame. 

January 3d. Went coasting. 

January 10th. Haven't written for a week. 
Nothing to write about. Going to bed. 

February Ist. Plague on this diary! What 
shall I write? Snowed to-day. Guess Ill go to hed. 

February 14th. Valentine’s Day. Sent twen- 
ty-nine valentines. Some of 'em comic, and some 
of ’em perfectly boss, real neligant, as the girls 
say. Hope Fan Morris will know which one I 
sent her. Guess she sent me the one with the big 
heart in the middle. Girls like such things. Boys 
don’t. 





3. A dessert this—for Ind or mins, 
Of curious mind, to work inelined. 
4. The children's own; Ite lessons shall 
In after days sink deep in many hearts. 
5 A “herring-bone” acrostic 


Which the Companion sends, 
Oh, may It be prognostic 
Gr Joy to all te friends. 


6. (Central pusste.) 
Arrange these symbols, as all of you know, 
And a donble acrostic they clearly will show; 
Initials and finals, each give you a name 
Of a jolly old fellow, of holiday fame. 


1. _(In the angles.) 
1, For sport without; 2, for Indoor play; 3, to deck 
the'parlor walls about; 4, to while the hours away. 


March 16th. My birthday. I've made a reso- 
lution to treat my diary better, and write every 
day. I’m awful sleepy. 

March 17th. If it wasn’t for my resolution, 
guess I shouldn’t write to-night; but I will, ‘cause 
I said I would. Nell’s cat scratched Bruno over 
the eye. I hate cats. 

March 18th. Went to school. Going to bed. 

March 19th. Went to school. 

March 20th. No school to-day. Teacher is 
sick. 

March 21st. Teacher is well. 

March 30th. Don’t think much of resolutions. 

March 31st. To-morrow is April Fool’s Day. 

April 1st. Fooled the teacher. Told her my 
father and the rest of the committee were coming 
in to stay all the afternoon. She flew round to 
fix up things, and it took her so long, school didn’t 
begin till half-past nine. Of course, they didn't 
come. She gave me a flogging for telling a lie! 
Bat that’s just like a teacher. I shonld think she 
might know the difference between a lie and an 
April fool! I'll bet George Washington fooled 
his teacher. 

May 20th. School closes next week. Guess 
I'll write every day in vacation. 

June 9th. Ym out on the farm at Uncle Hen- 
ry’s, and we have jolly times. 

June 12th. Can't write. Too busy. 

Now here it is December, a whole year from the 
time I had this diary, and not a word in it since 
last June. 

If girls see any fan in such stuff, they’re differ- 
ent from me, that’s all! I've bought the biggest 
book I can find, with two clasps on it, for Nell’s 
Christmas present, and I hope she'll have a good 
time writing in it; but if anybody gives mea dia- 
ry, I'll throw it in the fire! Keeping diaries is all 
bosh! Don't you think so? 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HOLIDAY ANAGRAM. 


The first to linea rhyme, the next three, the next 
Sour, the next sire, and the last siz. 
The omitted words are all formed from the thirteen 
letters omitted in the last line. 

It will do you no harm; 
It may e’en adda . 
To the music of chi 
In theae holiday . . . 
If, while spending you! 
At the store or the mai 
Your benevolent . . 
Should teach you the 
Rays of sunshine to . . 
«And joy-beams to scatter. 
How that poor boy’s tecth . . . 
Tuke him tothe... 
Ur butcher,—no . . . 
His hopes donot... . 
His rags do not chide; 
But take a great... 6.6, 
And your vanity ...., 
As you givehima.... 
In the car by your... 1, 
Atthisglad o... 0... 





















Lian Parson, 
2. 
HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 


The first letters of the names reqnired, placed in 
their order, show a day celebrated in American history. 

1, A Pilgrim doctor and deacon who left hie mark 
on the church history of Massachusetts. 

2, A lawyer, of whose speech in defence of colonial 
rights John Adams sald, ‘Independence was then and * 
there born.” 

3, A hero who sent his heart to America in the May- 
Aarer, while his person remained in Europe. 

4, An early New England “apostic” and Bible trans. 


5, A distinguished Father of the Republic, and For- 
eign Minister. 

6, A Pilgrim whose romantic history Is celebrated in 
poetry and story. 

7, A Yankee “Brother Jonathan,” and friend of 
Washington. 

8, A Tory governor of Massachusetts in Revolution- 
ary'times. 

9, A dintinguished author, divine, and missionary of 
colonial dayn. 

10, A historical secretary of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

11, A doughty military captain of the Mayflower 
company. 

12, A New England statesman who chose to be found 
dolog the dutles of he post, whlle the day of Judgment 
was supposed to be at hand. 

18, The officer whose execution convinced the King 
that’ Washington would nuver accept hls tarms of peace. 

14, A foreign resident of American birth for whom « 
distinguished college was named. z.L. B. 





3. 
CHARADE, 


My first the poste love to sing; 
Spring days full fledged and on the wing; 

y second is from mother earth, 
A thing of fairest, aweetest birth. 
My whole is just my whole; and more— 
A ship far-famed from foreign shore, 
That brought a freight for history o'er. 

Lizzie. 


4. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


. 
tee 





A consonant; to suit; an American statesman; a 

number; & consonant. 
™. 

A coneonant; an obstruction; fortified town of 
France; a small animal; a consonant. 

Connect the central worde.pf the diamonds by a 
French preposition, meaning of, and you will have the 
name of the man who suggested to the writer, Perrault, 
the nursery tale of Blue Beard. He was put to death 
on the twenty second of December, 1440. Mc. D 


5. 
HIDDEN PROVERB. 


The Christmas bells are beginning to ring ;— 
Now comes the giaddest, happiest da; 
But ah, some hearts will forget to be 
"That once were never too sad to sing! 
‘Twere a pity that ever were shed a tear 
On this, the merriest day o' the year. 

[Take a word from each line, ty form a well-known 

Christmas proverb.] 






Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


a 
a 
zta> 
4 
a 
m 
we 
z 


Reg ee 
“owaZ 

to] 

e 

o 

° 

m 

a 


ELLOW. 


490% owr Boy, 
wiakwar b> 


worm. 


SMe a>O BpZOR 
wtolad 


TT. 
Primals,—THomas CaRLyLe. 


2. Tnntamount, Haugh, Epitome, Waxhaw, Iceni, 
Niemen, Teint, Equipoise, Replter, Semiramia, Trev- 
et, Attica, Lingual, Fligible.—THe WINTER'S TALE. 


3, N-acre, N-ewer, O-wing, C-rook, E-bony, N-omen, 
‘Perash, B-park, D-ream, A-gnte, Y-east.—INNOCENT's 
AY. 


4. Dream, Ended, Aught, Night, Sweet, Touch, Af- 
ter, Needs, Loves, Every, Yicld.—Dean STANLEY. 


5. GAaAPED GaPrpD 
ERATO ERA 
NOTED NoT 
ERROR ERR 
ROILS Rot 
ADOBE AvdOoO 
LoTus Lot 








GENERAL—ParRior. * 
* These titles referring to Washington. 














The SusscriPTion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
fl 


year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishicrs for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages 1s made, as re- 
quired by law. . 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF TIES: CAN DE PRO~ 
CURED, send the money In a rezistered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 60. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by Ictter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofiice to which your 
piper ig sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

woks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what tline your subscription fs pald. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 

pers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youtli's Companion, Boston, Mass. 












For the Companion, 


COOKERY AND DIGESTION. 

The Journal of Chemistry says that cooking food 
does not mercly improve the food to the taste. It may 
be looked on as a preliminary digestion which eaves 
man a part of the work performed by the more vigor- 
ous digestive power of the lower animals. 

Cooking, however, is not the offepring of acience, but 
it has come to us from the accumulated experience of 
the race. Hence fruits are not generally cooked, for 
experience has shown them to be equally digestible 
whether cooked or uncooked; and science now proves 
that their value depends mainly on their sugar, which 
{s unaffected by cooking. 

The only animal food we eat raw is the oyster; and 
science now telle us that it contains within itecif a bag 
of fluid (diastase) which digests it as soon as the teeth 
break the bag. It is thus self-digestive. But when 
boiled it must be digested by our own stomachs, like 
all animal food. 

The popular practice had been to boil eggs, but a no- 
thon for a time prevailed that they were much easier of 
Aigestion raw. Science now justifies the old-time prac- 
tice, finding that raw albumen, of which the egg large- 
ly consists, is very slowly acted on by the digestive 
fluids, while it is rapidly and entirely digeated when 
cooked. 

‘We cook meats, and science shows that they are not 
simply softened and disintegrated thereby, but changed 
into gelatine, a more digestible substance. 

In cooking wheat and other farinaceous foods, the 
gluten is similarly changed into a substance much more 
easily digested, while the starch is also thereby freed 
from the envelope which protects Its granules from the 
action of the digestive fluids. 

eg 
IN A HURRY. 

It is often said that ‘what ie business to one man is 
bane to another.” There is no doubt that what is com- 
monplace to an artist or a physician often shocks and 
scares a novice. But the boy in the following story 
fram the New York Sun was scared by his own infer- 
ences. 


Mr. George H. Story, the artist, recently, to make 
more room in bis studio, hung a lap figare, which was 
among his properties, to a peg in the wall. A few 
evenings ago he remained Ipr 8 studio late, expecting 
‘an errand boy with a newYeading lamp. 

He was seated in the dark ina chair, with no light 
except the spark at the end of his cigur and the faint 
reflection of the moon, when there was a knock at the 
door, and the boy entered with a package. 

The boy was dirccted to a seat. While the artist 
was gropla around for some matches he heard the 
boy's teeth Begin to chatter Ike castanets. 

“Are you cold, sonny ?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” sald the boy, begloning to sob. “I want 
to go home. Let me out of bere. 

“What on earth's the matter 

“I want to go home, right away.” 

Seeing by the light of a match that the boy’s terror- 
stricken faco was directed toward the lay figure, Mr. 
Btory lifted it down and brought it close to the lad and 
convinced him that it was not a corpse. 

“In that what frightened you?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “I thought a murder had been 
committed, and that somethin’ awful would be done to 
me to keep me from peachin’.”” 

‘When he was allowed to go he seemed to go down 
the stnirs of the studio building three steps at a time. 


Fas 
FOND OF THE LAW. 

There ie a man in Massachusetts whose opinion of 
law differs from that expressed by an English banister. 
‘The barrister was one day in company, where the un- 
certainty of the law was the topic of conversation. In 
reply to a question, he said, “If any man were to claim 
the coat upon my back, and threaten my refusal with a 
Jawsult, he should certainly bave the coat, lest in de- 
fending it I should find that I was deprived of my 
wajetcoat also!” Perhaps it is needless to add that 
this barrister had retired from practice. Thé Massa- 
chusetts man, however, shows by his actions that he 
believes the law both certain and effective, for he re- 
sorts to it on the most trivial occasion, as the following 
anecdote from a newspaper exchange shows : 

A certain undertaker hired a man to do a certain 
amount of work for him, and when completed the bill 
amounted to five dollars and elghty-three cents. The 
undertaker, chancing to meet him on the street, paid 
him five dollars, and told him he had better let the 
eighty-three cents go Lill some other time, as he had no 
change with him. 

The workman, who, it seems, has a sort of mania for 
suing ple, said nothing, but went home and waited 
a few days for the undertaker to call and pay hlm—but 














to a legal gentleman and requested him to send a letter 
to the undertaker and notify him that he wished the 
balance due him. 

The legal adviser told him it would cost a dollar to 
send the Ictter. The dollar was paid and the letter 
written, and the legal gentleman got the eighty-three 
cents for his client, a dollar for bis trouble, and a ean. 
did optaion of his ability from the undertaker. 


a 
A QUAINT CUSTOM. 

Mr. Emerson, during a vieit to England, some thirty 
years ago, made an experiment to test the stability of 
English laws. © He went to a village inn, asa traveller, 
and asked forthe gift of a muy of ale and apiece of 
bread und cheese. They were at once set before bim. 
Several hundred years before some one had left a sum 
of money to furnish refreshment at that ino for any 
traveller that might apply for it, The other day, another 
illustration of the quaint conservatism which marks 
many English institutions was given in London: 


A proclamation was made in the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice as follows: “Tenants and occupiers of a piece of 
waste ground called the Moors in the county of Salop, 
come forth and do your service." The city solicitor 
presented himself, and cut one fagot with a hatchet and 
another with a billhook. 

Proclamation was then made: ‘Tenants and occu- 

crs of a certain tenement called the Forge, in the par- 
ish of St. Clement Danes, in the county of Middlesex, 
come forth and do your service.” The city solicitor, in 
Answer to that, counted six horseshoes and sixty-one 
naile, the Queen’s Remembrancer saying, ‘‘Good num- 

er.” 

"These proceedings were necessary formalities to en- 
able the corporation of London to retain certain prop- 
erty. 





Cee gee 
TOO POOR TO SUBSCRIBE. 

The family that neglects to take a good paper de- 
prives itself of an efficient educator. Doubtless there 
are those who think they are too poor to take a paper. 
We commend to such the following anecdote told by 
the Christian Mirror : 


An cditor was sitting in bis office one afternoon, when 
a farmer friend of his came in. 

“Mr. Editor, I like your paper, but the times are so 
hard I can’t pay for it.” 

“Ia that su, friend Jones? I’m very sorry that you 
are so hard up. I will give you my paper.” 

“Ohno! 1 can’t take it asa gift.” 

“Well, then, let me sec how we can fix ft. You 
raise chickens, I believe?” 

“Yes, a few; but they don't bring anything hardly.” 

“Don't they? Nether docs my paper cont anything 
hardly. Now I have a proposition to make to you. 1 
will continue your paper, and when you go hoine you 
may select from your lot one chicken’and call her mine. 
‘Take good care of her, and bring me the procceds, 
whether in eggs or chickens, and J will call it square.” 

“All right!” and the farmer chuckled as he went 
out, at what he thought a clever bargain. He kept the 
contract strictly, and at the end of the year found that 
he had paid about four prices for his paper. 

He often tells the joke on himself, and says he has 
never had the cheek'to say that he i too poor to take a 
paper since. 








——_+—_—_ 


BRIGHT. 

An English fox-hound, or deer-hound, or even a Yan- 
kee rabbit-dog, would probably look down on a cur 
that only hunted clams. But a clam-dog is quite as useful 
ifnotso poetical. An old fisherman on the Virginia sea- 
coast is the fortunate owner of one. The Onacook 
Virginian ays: = 

John Hopkins, our popular clam vender, has a novel- 
ty in the way of aclain-mining dog. So proficient has 
he become in his newly-acquired profession, that a few 
days ayo he followed his master to the “flats” and caught 
no less than three hundred clams, taking one clam at a 
lime and placing them all in one huge pile. 

The most curious part, however, is that he can find 
them under sand. The clam-sign is somewhat similar 
to that of the mannine—a little hole in the sand about 
the size of a garden-pea. 

During low water, when the flats are dry, the dog 
will search diligently for these signs, and when found 
digs with hie paws until the clam {s brought to light; 
taking it in his mouth, he carries it to his pile, and thus 
he keeps on until his master has secured clams enough, 
or the tide comes in and prevents further work. 


ag 
SAVED BY TWO CATS. 

Not long ago, two adders were killed in a dwelling- 
house at Waterbury, Conn., under circumstances which, 
to eay the least, were peculiar. The American of that 
town tells the story an follows: 


A gentleman arose inthe night for a drink of water 
and hit one of the snakes with his bare foot, and then 
reached down in the darkness and felt of it with his 
hand; he thought it felt “a lithe queer,” and on 
sik oR light, found that he bad been making famil- 
iar with a real live adder. The mate to the adder was 
found in the house iu the morning, and aleo killed. 

Two cats had worried and fought the first adder un- 
til it bad become stupid, otherwise it would undoubted- 
ly have bitten the gentleman who handled it in the dark- 
ness and while wholly ignorant of the peril he was in. 

It now appeared that the two cats saved the man’s 
life at the cost of their own, for they have both died 
from the effects of the poisonous bites of the adder. 
‘Two dead cats were never more sincerely mourned. 


ae 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


The driver of whom this incident fe told showed cer- 
tain traits that would justify bis promotion: 


At 4.45 o’clock on Sunday morning, as Driver ‘Jo 
Bates, of the all-night caron the South Boston Railroad, 
was ascending the hill on Broadway, above D Street, a 
runaway horse attached to a loaded milk-wagon was 
noticed a short distance ahead, coming down the hillon 
the same track. 

The six passengers on the front platform were cau- 
tloned to look out for themselves, the brake was put on 
and the horses were swung off the car, saving them 
from injury, and a moment later the ‘runaway had 
dashed {nto the front of the car. 

Fortunately no one was injured, nor was the car dam- 
aged. The presence of mind and coolness of the driver 
under such circumstances, was commented on favora: 
bly by the passengers. The horse was afterwards cap- 
tured by the police, only slightly injured. 


——_+ 


Dr. Hatt said that in England the people are divid- 
ed into churchmen and dissenters,.but that in America 
they might properly be divided into churchmen and ab- 
senters. 


A FRENCHMAN in busincss in California advertises 
that he hasa ‘‘chasm” for an apprentice. He had looked 
up the word “opening” in the dictionary. 

















A Nortnerner travelling in the South saw a har. 
nessed team fn the field, and the negro hired man sit- 
ting on the grass and gazing steadfastly toward the top 
of a tree. 

“What are you looking at?” the stranger asked. 

“Does you b'long ’bout hyar?” was the negyo's re- 

nse. 

‘The traveller assured him that he did not. 

“Well, den, boss,” said the colored Inborer, “I wasn't 
*xactly lookin’ at nothin’ up dat tree; I was jest tryin’ 


no undertaker came, and so the lover of law-suits went | to hurry up sundown.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DEBILITY, ETC. 

Thave found Horsford’s Acld Phosphate particularly 
serviceable in treatment of women and children in debil- 
ity and loss of appetite. W. H. HOLcoMBE, M. D. 

New Orleans, La. [Com, 


fee eh 
Not Bad to Take. 

Consumptive people and those suffering with weak 
lungs, coughs, colds, sore throat and asthma, are ear- 
nestly recommended to take Piso’s Cure, the best and 
most pleasant remedy for those diseases. [com, 

eo eee ge 


“Do Likewise.”’ 

Dr. R. V. P1ExCE, Buffulo, N, Y.:—Five years ago I 
was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. Having 
exhausted the skill of three physicians, I was completely 
discouraged, and so weak I could with difficulty cross the 
room alone. I began taking your "Favorite Prescription, 
and using the local treatment recommended In your 
‘Common Sense Medical Adviser.’ In three months I 
was perfectly cured. Iwrote a letter to my family paper, 
briefly mentioning how my health had been restored, and 
offering to send the full particulars to any one writing 
me for them and inclosing a stamped encelope for reply. 
Ihave received over four hundred letters. In reply, I 





have described my case and the treatment used, and ear- | Junk for several day: 





uestly advised them to ‘do likewise. Froma great many 
T have received second letters of thanks stating that they 
had commenced the treatment und were much better al- 
ready.” MRS. E. F. MORGAN, New Castle, Me. [Com. 


MARK ii 
erware, Pails. Basins, Bowls, Foot- 


JAPANESE P 
‘YT articles of houschold use. 


baths, and othe 
JENNINGS BROTHERS, ‘airfield, Conn. 








< Clark's Indelible Pencils and 
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STERBROOK PENS 


All Stationers have them, 





REV. T.DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


EDITOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


tnday Magazine, 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 
OVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


SERMONS, BIBLE STUDIES, INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
and MUSIC. 


Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 
healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
most acceptable of all the first-class magazines. 


The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE Is to do its 
readers good: to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility 1s to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to discharge fully, ably, and 
honestly. 

PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents, Afention this paper, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 

53, 55, and 67 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD RY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





WATTS HEALTH PRESERVING 
a SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW, 
By a novel arrangement of fing 

coiled wire springs, which yield 

ent of 

FPG aie 

ect ever made is secured. 








PRICE BY MAIL, $150. 
Ri 

‘Manufactured only by 
OR CHICAGO CORSET CO,, Chicage, I, 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASE, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER. containing 

writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve thelr individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold bv first-class dealers. 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


BRUNSWICK 12 powtered form. Dellclons, economical, 
conveaiegt 10 varletlen, Rich and pour’ 
ishing. Dept, 16 Warren Bireat, N. 
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ACTING 
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Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 
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For the Companion, 
AUNT ABBY’S DIAMOND RING. 
In Toreg Caaprens.—Cuap. III. 
Aunt Abby was watching at the window again 


Tears rushed to the boy’s eyes as he heard this, 
and he could hardly repress a sob. He did not 
feel that he deserved to have her speak so well of 
him. Susie, who sat beside him, got hold of his 
hand and gave it a vigorous squeeze. 

The ring was then shown the witness, and she 


that morning, when the officer came to summon | was asked if she recognized it. 


her. 

Susie ran to open the door, and in her eager- 
ness cried out, almost before the man had 
opened his mouth,— 

“You have news of Martin! 
news ?” 

“T don’t know just what youwould call it,” 
he replied, good-naturedly, and gave a brief 
account of the boy's situation. 

Susie was overjoyed to find that it was no 
worse. She ran in to her aunt, followed by 
the officer. 

“I told you so!" shecried. ‘Martin is all 
right! But the ring has-got him into some 
sort of trouble.” 

The officer politely removed his hat, took 
from the breast of his coat a long pocket- 
book, and from the pocket-book a paper, 
which he handed to the widow. It was the 
summons of the court. 

That dreadful night of suspense and anxie- 
ty had left her almost too weak to bear the 
shock. But, after all, bad news was better 
than none; and a few unofficial words from 
the man, who evidently took an interest in 
the case, gave her fresh hope and courage. 

She was on her lame foot in a moment, too 
much excited, however, to know just what 
she was about. 

_ “Why, Aunt Abbe!" said Snsies you: 
Fo to court without your things on! An 
you can’t walk so far, either. Perhaps you 
think you are going to fly ?” 

“I can walk!” said the widow, all in a flut- 
ter. “I don’t care so much for the ring, since 
Martin has proved true. The poor boy! how 
he must have suffered !” 

As mo carriage had come for her with the 
summons, Susie went out to call one, when a 
grocer’s wagon appeared, driven by a lad she 
knew. He had already heard of Martin’s 
disappearance, and he stopped to ask the 
news. 

“Wait three minutes,” he said, after she 
had told him; “I’m coming back this way, and 
Tl carry the old lady over.” 

“Me, too,” said Susie, ‘for I am going with 
her.” 

“The more the merrier,” 
whipping up his Horse. 

He returned as he had promised, and Susie and 
her aunt mounted to the seat. 

Martin had not been formally discharged, but 
he was no longer treated like a prisoner. He was 
in the witnesses’ box, waiting for his case to be 
recalled, when, to his unspeakable delight, he saw 
Aunt Abby hobble into the court leaning on Su- 
sie’s arm, 

Carsino had already arrived, and was waiting 
inside in the bar. And by the time the case then 
before the court was disposed of, two other wit- 
nesses had come in. One of these was Thomas 
Lorton, accompanied by Mr. Avery. 

Aunt Abby, very much affected after her mect- 
ing with Martin, was called to the witness-stand. 
Owing to her lameness, a chair was placed for her, 
and in a low, tremulous voice, she gave her testi- 
mony. 

“Your name ?” sald the judge. 

“Abigail Tolley.” 

“You reside in Myrtle Street ?” 

“Yes, sir,” and she gave the number. 

“Do you know Martin Gower ?” 

“JT should think I ought to! He lives with me. 
And I have just spoken with him, after I ¢hought 
he was lost.” 

“When did you part with him last?” 

“Yesterday afternoon, when I sent him out to 
do an errand.” 

“What was the errand 2” 

“To get some money by selling or pledging a 
ring.” 

«Was the ring valuable ?” 

“Quite so; it was a diamond.” 

“Did you think him a boy to be trusted in a 
matter of such importance ?” 


Is it good 






said the young grocer, 










































With trembling fingers she put on her spec- 
tacles. 

“No, sir,” she replied. “That looks like the 
case, but that is not my ring,” and she de- 
scribed the most noticeable points of differ- 
ence, corroborating Martin’s story in every 
particular. 

“That is all,” said the judge, and she hob- 
bled back to the witnesses’ box. 

“Frederick H. Maxwell!” called the clerk. 

A gentleman stepped forward whom Martin 
recognized as one of the jewellers to whom he 
had offered the ring. The officer had had no 
difficulty in finding him, by making inquiries 
at one of the stores Martin described. 

He remembered the boy who showed him the 
ring; the time,—between half-past five and six 
o'clock the evening before,—and he thought he. 
might identify the rmg if he saw it. 

“Ts that it?” asked the judge. 

“No; it was a diamond; this is only an imita- 
tion.” 

Carsino was the next witness. 

He had not a prepossessing face, but he gave 
his testimony in a plain, candid, matter-of-fact 
way, which was very convincing. 

He, too, remembered the boy’s ring, and the 
time when Le saw them—abont a quarter before 
six. The ring in the case being shown him, he 
swore positively that it was not the same. 

“This stone is nothing but paste,” he said, put- 
ting it aside. 

“But the stone the boy offered you was a dia- 
mond ?” 

“Oh yes; a very good stone.” 

“Then why did you treat it slightingly ?” said 
the ‘judge, referring to that part of the boy’s sto- 
ry—the very part, in fact, which favored the idea 
of Lorton’s innocence. 

“In the way of business,” replied the witness, 
coolly. “I thought he would stay around and 
finally take a low price for it. But when I looked 





“I did! Long as he has lived with me,” sald | for him again, he was gone.” 


the widow, raising her votce, “I have never had 


“That is all, Mr. Carsino.” 


the slightest cause to suspect his honesty. Martin] And the money-lender stepped down. 


is a thoroughly upright, good boy!” 


“Thomas Lorton!" 


- Smiling, and very much at his ease, Tom took 
the stand. 

‘Thomas Lorton—lIct it here be said—was not by 
nature a rogue. He belonged to a good family, 
which up to this time had no stain on its name. 
He had left his country home at the age of eigh- 
teen, to accept a place which his friends had 


found for him in Avery’s jewelry store. For a 
time he was sober, diligent and faithful. But 
it was not long before he fell under the influ- 
ence of bad companions, and began a course of 


foolish dissipation. 
health and his means. 

He ran into debt and “borrowed” money from 
his employer's till. He also helped himself occa- 
sionally to a jewel to make a present of, for he had 
the reputation of being a generous fellow. It fs 
80 easy to be generous with other people’s means! 

Tom was very cautious, however, about his pet- 
ty pilferings from the store. He was determined 
they should never be found out; and at first he 
had really meant to repay the till for everything 
he took at some more convenient season. 

But that season never came. After the first 
wrong doing, each downward step came casy to 
him, until the once amiable and upright youth 
was prepared for the desperate venture to which 
he was tempted by Aunt Abby’s ring. 

It seemed a safe venture. His first impression 
was that the boy must have stolen so valuable a 
diamond. Then why not get possession of it? It 
certainly could not be a very wrong thing to rob 
a robber. Lorton even whispered something to 
his conscience about restoring it to its rightful 
owner. 

In this way his mind was opened to the tempta- 
tion. Then, when he found that Martin probably 
had a right to dispose of the ring, he could not 


He wasted his nights, his 





abandon the alluring plot which had rapidly 
shaped itself in his thoughts. 

He could put his hand on a ring in the store 
which looked so much like this one! Would an 
unsuspicious boy, who knew nothing of jewelry, 
be apt to discover the difference ? 

Then Martin himself innocently encouraged the 
fraud by confessing that the ring had been 
offered in other places that night. Even Car- 
sino, who was commonly believed to be a 
sharper, had had the handling of it. How, 
then, would it ever be known that it had not 
been changed before it reached Tom Lorton ? 

The thing had not worked just as Tom ex- 
pected. Martin was too quick and shrewd 
for him. The disturbance which followed 
alarmed him, and roused, it is to be hoped, 
some feeling of remorse in his breast. 

any rate, when in the scuffle with the 
ae Martin dropped the case, Tom 
picked it up with the intention of putting the 
real diamond back into it. 

But the officer, as we have seeu, prevented 
him from doing that, and carried away the 
case with the false ring. Thus, in spite of 
his better impulse at the last moment, Lor- 
ton’s crime was complete. 

He had been surprised into making a con- 
fidant of Jim; but Jim had not helped him. 
And nothing seemed left for him now to do 
but to harden his heart and put on a brazen 
face. When called to the stand, he had had 
time to make up his mind for the ordeal be- 
fore him, and was prepared to. tell a stout 
story. 

After 50% 





2 ace came 
ge boy se nee you?" ee 

“I took the case in my hands, and—yea,” 
said the witness, smilingly, “I lifted up the 
ring enough to look at it.” 

“How long did you have it ?” 

“Oh, a few seconds; just long enough to 
see what it was like.” 

“Then what did you do 2” 

“I gave it back to him.” 

“Did you take it to the rear of the store, 
and examine it there ?” 

“T did not,” said Thomas Lorton, emphati- 
cally. 

“Please look at the ring in the case, and 
see if you recognize it.” 

Thomas examined the ring, and said it re- 
sembled very much the one offered him by 
the boy. But he could not swear to it. He 
could only swear that he gave back the ring 
that was shown him. 

“Have you rings like that in your store ?” 

“I think it very likely; we have almost 
everything.” 

“But you cannot say that oer just 
that class of goods ?” 

Thomas was not positive abot 
was his memory clear as to tl 
the Loy caiied on him. 

‘‘What reason had you to suppose he was a 
swindler ?” 

“When a person offers me a cheap stone, which 
he wishes to sell for a diamond, I naturally sus- 
pect him,” said the witness, blandly. 

“But would not a swindler, after such an at- 
tempt, be more apt to go quietly away, than to at- 
tract attention by a great outcry ?” 

Lorton was very pale; and his fingers shook so 
that he toek.them from the rail before him and 
put them-‘inder his coat-tails. But he was still 
smiling, though somewhat glassily. 

“Perhaps he thought I would give something to 
hush him up. For, innocent as a man may be, 
he don’t like to have such things happen to him. 

“Or,” said Lorton, ready to add wrong to wrong, 
in order to protect himself, ‘the might first have 
stolen the ring entrusted to him, put another in its 
place, and then made a row about it, to hide his 
own guilt and throw suspicion upon others.” 

He had carefully considered this point before- 
hand; and it evidently made a strong impression. 
Many eyes turned upon Martin, who flushed very 
red, and gave an angry start. 

“That is all,” said the judge. 

And Thomas, fevling that he had got through 
the exainination very well, stepped down with a 
triumphant smile. 

He must have been a little startled, hovever, 
when the name of the next witness was called. 

“Charles Avery !” 
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The proprietor of the shop had not been sum- 
moncd; but his presence in the court had become 
known to the judge, who now had an important 
question to put to him. 

“Mr. Avery, please examine the ring in that 
case. Did you ever see it before ?” 

The jeweller looked grave, and hesitated. 

“] cannot swear that 1 ever saw it before,” he 
said at length. 

“Have you similar rings in your store ” 

“Quite similar.” 

“You deal in that class of goods ?” 

And, being pressed, the witness admitted that 
they were specially 

The triumphant smile had faded from Thomas 
Lorton’s face when his employer left the stand. 

In reviewing the facts in the case, the judge 
said,— 5 

“The ring was seen in the hoy Gower’s hands 
by Mr. Maxwell between half-past five and six 
o'clock. It was offered to Carsino at a quarter 
before six. The witness Lorton could not fix the 
time when Gower called on him; but the arrest 
was made, according to the officer’s statement, & 
little before six o’clock. 

“Jt would then appear that the defendant must 
have gone pretty directly from Carsino’s place to 
Avery’s. What had he done with the ring in the 
meanwhile? Could he, in the few minutes which 
intervened, have had time to negotiate it at any 
other place ? ; 

“He is positive that he carried it in the case to 
Avery, and I sec no reason for doubting his story. 
There is no evidence of any attempt at a swindle 
—on his part. 

“If his character were bad, and he had had am- 
ple time and opportunity, he might perhaps be 
suspected of filching the diamond-ring himself, 
and then of trying to cover his guilt by the in- 
genious trick suggested by our witness. But all 
the evidence is against such a supposition.” 

Martin’s face brightened ; he looked as if he could 
have hugged the court. 

“The boy swears that he offered the diamond 
ring to Lorton; who gave him back, shut up in 
the case, the cheap jewel produced here in court. 
Lorton denies this. He does not even recognize 
the cheap ring as belonging to a class of goods 
sold in his employer's store. But Mr. Avery rec- 

wnizes at once if not that particular ring, at least 
ass of goods which are specially in his line.” 
In conclusion the judge said,— 

“The defendant, Gower, can hardly be blamed 
for making a disturbance in Avery’s store, under 
the circumstances, or even for objecting pretty 
strongly to being removed by an officer; and the 
court orders his discharge. 

“At the same time, the witness Lorton has 
failed to answer satisfactorily the complaint against 
him; a suspicion rests upon him, which needs to 
be cleared up; and the court orders his arrest.” 

So it happened that-Thomas Lorton was taken 
into custody; while Martin was free to depart 
with Susie and Aunt Abby. 

A time was appointed for the further examina- 
tion of Lorton; and he was admitted to bail, Mr. 
Avery becoming his surety. The court then ad- 
journed. 

Susie was in great glee at this result; and Mar- 
tin’s satisfaction was marred only by the loss of 
the ring. Aunt Abby bewailed that, of course; 
but'looking affectionately at Martin, after he and 
Susie had taken her home, she said,— 

“But you were not to blame, my dear; and a 
boy’s good name is of more value than many 





















Martin felt how true that was. His eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Annt Abby,” he said, “I’ve had a chance to 
think things over a little; [know J haven’t always 
done by yon as I should, after what you have 
done for me; but now I’m going to deserve the 
good name you gave me in court to-day—I am, 
Aunt Abby 

“And I’m sure you will, my dear boy!” said 
Aunt Abby, putting her arm about him; while 
Susie cried for sympathy, looking on. 

The history of the diamond ring had a curious 
termination. 

The postman brought to the house that after- 
noon two letters. One was from Luther, who 
made haste to announce the good news that he 
had sold half his patent for a handsome sum, and 
that he no longer needed tnoney. 

The other turned out to be no letter at all. It 
was only an envelope containing, carefully wrapped 
up in blank paper, Aunt Abby’s diamond ring! 

Perhaps this was the reason of the case against 
Lorton being dropped. Martin never saw him 
again; but two years later a gentleman came into 
the express-office where he was then at work, and 
offered him his hand. 

“You have the advantage of me,” said Martin. 

“My name fs Warner,” said the stranger. “Don’t 
you remember Tom Lorton’s friend Jim ?” 

“J do!” cried Martin, ‘very well, indeed.” 

“] did yon great injustice once,” said Jim. 
“But it was all owing to my faith in that fellow. 
I couldn't believe he was such a fraud!” 

“What has become of him ?” Martin inquired. 

“He left Avery’s very soon after his affair with 
you: he couldn’t stand the disgrace it brought 
upon him. I last heard of him leading a sort of 
hand-to-mouth life in California. "Twas a great 
pity he should have gone to the bad, in the way 
he did!” 

“T'm gratefal to him for one thing,” sald Mar- 
tin. “He sent back Aunt Abby's ring.” 











‘THE YOUTIUS 


Jim laughed. ‘No, he didn’t.” 

Who did, then ?” 

“J did. He had put it out of his hands. I 
found out the girl he had given it to, went to her, 
frightened her, got the ring, and sent it in an en- 
velope to Mrs. Tolley.” 

“Then I have you to thank !” Martin exclaimed. 

“Not much,” said Jim. “For I am more in- 
debted to you than you think. I was going the 
same way with poor Tom, when that affair opened 
my eyes to the danger, and I turned square 
about.” 

Martin gave him his hand again. And from 
that time the two were fast friends. 

— er 
A SINGLE RAY. 


Stara are of mighty use: the night 
Is dark and long} 

The road foul; and where one gocs right, 
Six may zo wrong. 

One twinkling ray 
Shot o'er soie cloud, 

May clear much aw 
‘And guidea crowd. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW IT WAS LOST. 
By Ruth Chesterfield, 


“Qh dear, what a delightful world this would be 
if the things one wants to do were the things one 
ought to do,” said Grace Adair. 

“In other words, if duty and inclination were 
coincident, as Miss Naylor would say,” replied 
Mahala Goodwin. 

“Precisely ; and I believe they are, in her case; 
not that she’s so very good, either, but here she’s 
gone on at the head of this Institution year after 
year, doing the same things, till she’s got to be a 
kind of machine. She couldn't do anything else 
if she tried, therefore, she feels no inclination to. 
Now Ihave not yet arrived at that blissful state.” 

“I believe you,” put in Mahala. 

“No. Alas for me! I am constantly torn by 
conflicting emotions, drawn in fifty different direc- 
tions at once,” and as if to illustrate by example, 
Grace, who had just come in from a walk, threw 
her hat on one chair, her mantle on another and 
herself on a third. ‘Now, here’s this boating- 
party”—— 

“So it’s a boating-party ?” said Mahala, looking 





up with sudden interest. I was wondering what | 


new temptation had beset you.” 

“Oh, I forgot you hadn’t heard about it. Well, 
there’s to be a boating-party on the river Thurs- 
day evening. Iam invited, and you are going to 
U It’s to be the most magnificent affair of the 
kind ever got up in Pocomoke. Flags, music, 
Chinese lanterns, everything gay and festive. That 
handsome Harry Sims told me about it,_and has 
asked me to sing a duet with him.” 

“I see. So the conflict is between Harry Sims 
and the boating-party on the one hand, and Miss 
Naylor and our examination on the other. What 
did you say ?” 

“Oh, I told him how much I should enjoy it, 
and all that, but that Miss Naylor had grown 
more rigid than ever now that we were preparing 
for examination, and I was sure she would never 
allow me to go. And what do you think he said 
then ?” x 

“Can't imagine, I’m sure.” 

“He looked at me in comical way, and said, 
“Is there no way in which you can elude the vigi- 
lance of the dragoness ?’ Of course, it was naughty 
for him to speak in that way, and so I told him; 
but I couddn’t help laughing.’ 

“{ should think less of the vigilance of the 
dragoness than I should of the real loss to my- 
self,” said Mahala. 

‘But how could it be any loss? It is only one 
evening,” said Grace. 

“No, but we should be thinking about it before 
and afterward; it would take up our minds when 
they ought to be on our studies.” 

“Oh my! How proper! You must be expect- 
ing a reward of merit. ‘Mahala Goodwin, for dil- 
igence and good behavior, merits the approbation 
of the teacher.’ That’s the kind I used to get when 
I was a little girl, thongh perhaps you wouldn't 
think it.” 7 

“Well, no, I don’t think I should. You may 
be sure, however, I’m not setting up for a model 
of deportment. The fact is, I want to win the 
prize in mathematics, and I mean to win it. I care 
more for that than I do for anything else; whatever 
stands in the way of success, I put it aside. The 
boating-party stands in the way of success; ergo, 
I put the boating-party aside. I refuse to consid- 
erit. Q.E.D.” 

“All very logical, young woman, but it docsn’t 
apply to my case. I mean my essay shall win 
the prize, and two-thirds of it is done now. The 
other third is skeletonized, and I can finish it in 
aday. It’s all in my mind, so I can win the prize 
and go to the party, too, thus reconciling duty and 
inclination. QE. D.” 

“It's a dangerous indulgence. I advise you not 
to try it.” v 

Grace Adair was a blooming young girl of sev- 
enteen, with rippling brown hair and merry hazel 
eyes; a fun-loving creature, who caused her teach- 
ers no end of trouble, but who, notwithstanding, 
was rather a favorite with them. She was also a 
favorite with her fellow-pupils, as well as with 
the young people of Pocomoke—“the natives,” as 
she herself termed them. 

Being bright and versatile, she seldom made a 
failnre in any department; but her special gift 
was with her pen, and her somewhat ambitious 
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theme on the present occasion was, “The Women 
of Shakespeare.” 

Several prizes had been offered the graduating- 
class, for two of which, as has been scen, she and 
her room-mate were aspirants. Mahala followed 
the counsel she had given Grace, and did not al- 
low her thoughts to be directed trom their object 
fora moment. When, in due time, she received 
an invitation to the party, she gave a decided neg- 
ative, and that was the end of it. 

As might have been seen from the first, after 
hesitating and deliberating a few days, Grace ac- 
cepted. She knew that it would be in vain to ask 
Miss Naylor’s consent, and was therefore obliged 
to act upon the suggestion of Mr. Sims and con- 
trive some way to clude her vigilance. 

Under Grace’s window was a low piazza. She 
and Mahala had sat on its level roof many a 
moonlight night together with Sadie Sparks and 
Jennie Landers, whose windows also opened upon 
the roof. At the end of the piazza was a trellis 
covered with a vine. Nothing could be easier, so 
Grace thought, than to go down this trellis, slip 
out of the grounds and mect her companions, the 
village youths and maidens, at the place agreed 
upon, 

The happy evening came, and the propitious 
hour of twilight. “Good-by—aeu reroir,” she said 
to Mahala, to whom she was obliged to confide her 
plans. “leave the window open, and I can come 
in when I please.” 

“So can a burglar,” said Mahala. 

“Who ever heard of a burglar in Pocomoke ?” 
said Grace. “Do be obliging just for once!” 

“Really, the most obliging thing I conld do 
would be to summon Miss Naylor,” said Mahala. 

“Why don’t you, then ?” asked Grace. 

“Because I won’t be a sneak even to save you 
from disgrace,” said Mahala. “But you're an 
addle-pated little idiot to undertake it. So now 
you have the benefit of my opinion.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure,” said Grace; “but I 
must make haste, for I can see the lights on the 
river.” 

She glided across the piazza, and was half-way 
down the trellis, when she heard the admonition, 
in a lond whisper, “Hurry! Miss Naylor!” 

This so startled her that she missed her footing, 
and, after one or two futile efforts to save herself, 
by snatching at the bars, fell to the ground. 

“Oh, Iwas only joking; I hope it hasn’t hurt 
you!’ cried Sadie Sparks, who, with her room- 
mate, had watched Grace from behind their closed 
hinds. 

“Not a bit,” said Grace, but when she tried to 
get upon her feet, she fell back with a moan. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” cried one and 
arrather, for Mahala, Sadie and Jennie were all 
out on the piazza now, looking over the edge. 

“My ankle—I believe I've broken it!” moaned 
Grace. 

“)'ll run and call somebody,” said Sadie, filled 
with remorse at the result of her joke. 

“No—no—no! Stop! Pray don’t go; Y’ll die 
first!” said Grace. 

“We might tic a sheet round her and draw her 
up,” suggested Jennie. fs 

“And run the risk of breaking her neck as well 
as her ankle,” said Mahala. ‘‘No, we must con- 
trive sonicthing safer than that.” 

“Girls, I'm going back the way I came down— 
only not quite so quick,” said Grace, resolutely. 

“Oh, you never can!” 

“But T will!” said Grace, and, suppressing her 
groans with Spartan courage, she climbed the 
trellis, and got back to her room, with such aid as 
her companions could afford. Then they did their 
best for her, by means of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
cologne-hottles, but the next day she was not able 
to rise from her bed. The ankle, however, was 
not broken, but badly sprained. 

Of course, Miss Naylor had to be told of the ac- 
cident, but she asked few questions, and made no 
formal investigation of the affair. How much she 
knew or surmised no one could tell, but it was 
supposed her leniency was due to the fact that the 
term was nearly over, when Grace's connection 
with the school would cease. 

Grace now thought that the worst was over, and 
her spirits rose accordingly. 

“’ye got off better than I expected,” said she. 
“To be sure I lost the bouting-party, which would 
have been great fun, but there’s our reception to 
look forward to, and my essay—I must finish 
that. I’m sure of the prize. Give me my writing 
materials, will you?” This to Mahala, who was 
just going out to recitation. 

When Mahala returned she found Grace looking 
feverish and excited. 

“I can’t write a word,” said she, ‘my ankle 
pains me so. Do you know of any of Shakes- 
peare’s women who went on crutches? If you do, 
I might possibly be inspired to write about them. 
My pen hobbles just like my foot.” 

And because of the severe pain she suffered, the 
essay was never finished. If it had been, she 
could not have read it, for she was not able to be 
present at the closing exercises. Lying on the 
lounge in her room she could imagine it all—the 


















the prizes—and finally, delightful Mr. Rembrandt, 
President of the Board of Trustecs, giving the 
diplomas, with a pleasant word for each recipient 
—she knew how it all was, and she had no part in 
it. Probably no onc missed her. Yes, there was 
one who must have been very glad to miss her, 
and that was Miss Phoebe Black, her rival in Eng- 
lish Composition. 
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Afterwards came the reception of the graduating 
class. She could see hanging in the closet the 
pretty dress of pink silk and tulle ber mother had 
sent her tor the occasion. Mahala had worn blue 
and white, and how well it had set off her fair 
coinplexion ! 

But perhaps the keenest pang of all was when 
Mahala at last returned, flushed and radiant, the 
book she had received as a prize in one hand, in 
the other a basket of roses and mignonette—the 
gitt of “that handsome Harry Sims!” 

Then Grace bid her face in her pillow, and 
smothered in its friendly feathers her first sigh for 
the fickleness of mankind. 


——_+o+—__—_ 


THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 


‘The way was lon, 
But gallantly they strode, 
A country lad and lassie, 
Along the heavy road. 
The nisht was dark and stormy, 
But blithe of heart were they, 
For shining in the distance 
The Lights of London lay! 
Qfleaming Janips of London, that gem the City’s crown, 
at fortunes He within you, O Lights of London Town! 





‘With faces worn and weary, 
That told of sorrow’s load, 
One day a man and woman 
Crept down a country road. 
sought thelr native village, 
Heart-broken from the fray? 
Yet shining still bebind them 
‘The Lights of London lay! 
Qeruel lampsof London, if tears your light could drown, 
Your victins' eyes would weep them.0 Lights of Lon= 
don Town’ GxorGE E. S1x5. 


—.—_+or-—. 
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THREE BOYS WHOM |! ONCE KNEW. 
In Torre NumBens.—No. III. 


By 0. A. Stephens. 

The winter following their experiment raining the 
“eweet martens” for peta, my three friends attended 
school at the academy. Two hundred dollars of their 
money had been put In the bank for a college fund. On 
what was left they were able to pay school expenses, 
board, etc., till the middle of March. I think they be- 
gan Greek that winter, going on with Latin and geome 
try. 

‘Winter wan alwaya their time for study. Spring and 
the returning aun found them full of new projects for 
earning money and uneasy to be on the move again, 
spurred, I presume, by the increasing emptiness of 
their purses. 

] think it was a mistake that they did not try some of 
' their sucecasful schemes a second time, as for instance, 
the lily-root business, even the marten pet project. The 
experience they had gained would have made them 
more eure of commanding handsome returns. But the 
love of novelty, and the great expectations which they 
always had from new ideas, led them on to try their 
| fortunes on what would have seemed to me a “wild. 
| goore chase” at beat. 

‘A year or two before, a Border woodeman named 
Pritchet had stopped at their eamp at Mud Pond. He 
wished to buy powder and shot; and in payient he 
gave them a little lump, or nugget, which he raid wae 
gold and they found afterwarda was gold. 

He had several of these nuggets in his ehot pouch, 
and told them that plenty of “that stuff” could be 
found in the bed of a brook which he described ne run- 
ning down from among the “Hogback” mountains into 
a tributary of the Chaudiere River, on the other ride of 
the boundary. 

Whether Pritchet was trying to hoax them for hie 
j own amusement or not, the boys could not telLat the 
\time. He was an odd genius. But they could not drive 
the suggestion from their minds, and finally they deter. 
mined to teat the truth of what he eaid. At the worst 
they thought they would only lose two or three weeks’ 
time, and possibly it might prove a profitable undertak- 
ing. 

Vet had a birch-bark canoe at Runcook. Besides 
their guns, blankets and a stock of food, their outfit 
consisted merely of three tin pans and a shovel. 

They went up the west branch of the Penobscot Riv- 
er for sixty or seventy miles to near ita headwaters, 
where they portaged ucrose—ten milea—into the north 
branch of the Chaudiere, or at least one of its branches. 
They were now in the Province of Quebce. 

Tt may not be generally known to readers that the 
Chaudiere River 1s now every summer the ecene of 
profitable placer gold mining. Two Americans at pres- 
ent control the most of the money. 

‘The diggings are on amall streams flowing down from 
the boundary mountains on the line belween Frank!in 
County, Maine, and Canada. The source of the gold is 
in numerous quartz veins in these mountaing and hizh- 
lands which wash into these streams. 

Dead River drains a portion of the rame region on 
our side of the boundary. This river empties into 
Sandy River, and therein probably lies the explanation 
of gold having been often found in the bed of the lat 
ter. 

Last acaron, about five thousand men were en. 
ployed mining the placers in the Chaudiere valley. Nug- 
gets of large size were found; one of over seven hun- 
dred dollars’ value; several from two hundred to five 
hundred. Asarule, the gold fe in coarse nuggets, of 
fine quality, worth from nineteen to twenty dollars per 
ounce as washed from the earth. 

But of all this later business our three young explor 
ers knew nothing at that time. They were simply act- 
ing upon the information dropped by Pritcbet. 

Going down the river twenty or thirty miles, they 
then ascended several tributaries of the east side, in a 
sandy meadow of one of which they found twenty men 
or more at work “cradling.” 

But they failed utterly in finding any such brook as 
Pritchet had described. On the thirteenth day of their 
trip, however, they discovered a brook from which they 
subsequently took gold. 

Tt was asmall stream, scarcely large enough, when 
full, to drive a aaw-mill; and at the pince where they 
were at work, it cnme down a valley between two 
mountaing, running for at Icast three-quarters of a mile 
over bare ledges, though it had earth banks on which 
were low alder and fir trees. 

But the ledges in the bed of the brook—bare for the 
most part—yet had holes and fissures running acros 
them. There were full of sand and pebbles. Tt war at 
the bottom of these holes and fissures that the boys 
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found the gold, as aleo in the sand and earth down at 
the bottom of the brook in the slow water at the foot of 
the ledges. 

Ono of the first “finds” by Win was a bright, 
rounded lump which was afterwards ascertained to 
weigh over an ounce, and he found one or two other 
nuggets the same day! The other boys could not make 
him go to sleep that night. He talked continually and 
seemed half-crazy. Even the next night, he frequently 
jumped up in his sleep, and, os his companions said, 
wats “Jabbering” all night long. 

A somewhat similar effect was produced on the oth- 
er two boys. Neither of them slept much for several 
nights. 

(No Greek that week.) 

Ed says he fs inclined to think that if they had found 
a seven-hundred-dollar nugget at the first of their 
searching, they would all have certainly gone raving 
crazy over it. 

Taking out sand by the bandful from holes and crev- 
ices became a less exciting task after atime. The boys 
were camped here ina little tent on the bank of this 
brook for six weeke, or until the late fall rains came, 
raising the stream to a torrent and overflowing the 
meadows below. 

Hunters, woodsmen, nondescripts and tramps had sev- 
eral times accosted the boys while they were searching 
the brook bed. One forenoon, Vet chanced to look up 
from his work, and caught sight of a man watching 
them from bebind a fir a few rods off. 

“Hullo!” Vet called out. Instead of replying, or 
coming forward, the fellow stepped back out of sight. 
Ed called again and went up the bank, but could not 
ace the man. 

Similar conduct by one or two other men caused 
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boots and laid them under the blankets, so that the | hat about twelve fect long, and containing etx sleeping- | He then determined to act asil. His pnssage in the 


feet would show at one end. They then placed their 
hate at the other end of each log. This made a close 
resemblance to three woodsmen lying aaleep before the 
fire, with their hats over their faces, The canoe, laid 
bottom-up behind, concealed the lack of heads and 
hair. 

‘This done, our three boys put good charges into their 
guns and slipped into the little nook behind the slab 
partition, where they sat down to watch. 

Two or three hours passed. Being much fatigued, 
Vet and Win at length went to sleep, Ed remaining 
awake by agreement. 

It began to snow. Save the dreary sigh of the storm 
and the rattling of the hail-like particles against the 
logs, he heard no sound. He thinks it must have been 
as late as two o'clock when he first heard a nojee which 
indicated that something, either man or animal, was 
moving about the camp. 

He at once ‘waked Vet and Win. ‘Keep atill,”” be 
whispered to them. “It may be and {t may not. 

‘The embers and brands still dimly lighted up the camp. 
The three boys looked through the cracks between the 
slabs, listening intently. 

After some moments, one of the shutters moved 
slightly, for an inch or two—then a little farther—and 








farther, tll] at length they saw a man’s eye—Just his eye 
—peering atenlthily in, 





them to fecl uneasy. They moved their camp to a fa- | 
vorable spot for defence, and after that took turns watch. | 
ing through the night, for they had now gathered consid: | 
erable gold, and were afraid they might be murdered 

and robbed. | 

This boundary region is often infested by reckless | 
men engaged in amuggling and even more questionable 
transactions. The law offers little protection to life in 
such a wilderness. Every man must look out sharply 
for himeelf. 

With the coming of snow, our yéung miners left the 
brook. Instead of returning as they had come, down 
by the portage into West Branch, they carried ucross 
into the Woolastook, or St. Jobn’s River, since Ed 
wished to visit his home in Aroostook County before 
going to the academy for the winter. 

‘This route, though much shorter, yet necessitated one 
long portage of rising nineteen miles, along a “apotted 
path” through the woods. As their canoe weighed 
about eighty pounds, amd they had other luggage of 
equal or greater weight, this “carry” was an excessively 
hard day’s work, even for threo as athletic and muscu- 
lur youths as were my three friends. They therefore 
act off very early, taking turns at bouts of half a mile 
each with the canoe—carried bottom-up over their heads 
with the gunwales resting on their shoulders. 

Half an hour or more after they had taken their noon 
rest (having made now eleven or twelve miles and 
croased the boundary near one of the red obeliska) Ed, 
whose boot chafed his ankle badly that day, sei ihe 
canoe down, to wind hia old handkerchief about his 
ankle. Win and Vet had gone on with thelr lighter 
packs. 

Ed sat nursing and tending his abused ankle for some 
minates. Ashe sat there he heard a etick crack back 
in the path along which they had come, and thought at 
once that some wild creature was following their track. 

Slipping on his boot, he took his gun from its rests 
inside of the canoe, and started cautiously back, hoping 
to geta shot at the animal. After going eight or ten 
rods, looking at the snow, he saw, not the tracks of a 
wild animal, but those of a strange boot, with iron but- 
tons on the soles, which had come forward to a certain 
point on their trail, and then had evidently retreated in 
haste. 

Ed knew at once that this indicated mischiet. He at 
once walked hurriedly back to the canoe, took it on 
his shoulders, and started forward for his companions 
ata good pace, but had not gone more than two or 
three hundred yards when he met Vet coming back to 
ace where he was. 

Vet and also Win agreed at once that the tracks of the 
boot were those of some man, probably one of a gang 
who was dogging them and for no good, certainly. ‘The 
more they thought of it and talked It over, the less safe 
they felt. For in that remote forest, they might all 
three be waylaid and killed, and no one would know 
what had become of them. 

It was some six or seven miles farther, through to 
Woolastook Pond, where they had planned to pass the 
night at an old log camp, and then start down the river 
in the morning. They now determined to push for- 
ward and get to the camp as early as possible, and 
meantime to act—for they felt sure they were watched 
all the while—as though they did not suspect that any 
one was following them. 

Accordingly they talked and laughed and even sang 
as they went on, but kept rather closer together, with 
their guns ready for instant use. 

The afternoon passed without any further signs. It 
was dusk when they reached the pond at the old camp. 
‘There was a little clump of firs growing close up to the 
camp on the back side; and while Vet and Win went 
into the camp, built a fire and proceeded to get their 
supper, Ed covertly slipped behind the camp and 
watched. 

But it soon grew eo dark that he could not distinguish 
objects, for the weather was cloudy. He went into 
the shanty, and it now became a serious question with 
our young friends how to properly guard themselves 
against an attack, if one were made during the night. 
Finally they bit on a stratagem. 

The old camp had beon originally built for a surveyor 
and bis men when the new boundary was run. It was 
some twenty feet long by fifteen in width, and across 
one end hada small space partitioned off with slabs, 
either for the s~urveyor’s private bunk, or for his instru- 
ments. 

‘There was a door in the front end and two apertures 
for windows, three feet square, which had drop shutters 
of boards, bung on the outside. 

After they had caten supper, while Win kept watch, 
through a chink in the door, Ed and Vet built a good 
fire in the old fireplace. They then placed three large 
sticks of wood on the floor in front of the fire and cov- 
ered them with blankets. Next they took off their 











A few moments after, the other shutter moved in the 
same way. Slowly, then, both were worked back; and 
while the heads and faces of two or three men were 
barely distinguishable in the darkness without, the 
barrels of four guns were slid stcalthily into the open- 
{ngs—pointing at the tliree scemingly recumbent forms 
on the floor. 

Clutebing thelr own guns, our three friends waited, 
with hearts thumping hard. 

Next moment there were four tremendous reports. 
An instant or two of dead silence followed, and then 
the door was staved in, and two ugly-looking ruffians 
stood there, and the faces of two others, one at each 
window, were staring into the camp through the 
smoke. 

‘The boys now jumped up, and levelling their guns, 
fired. A shout of dismay or pain was heard, then a 
noise of rumning. Ed and Vet sprang to the door and 
let their second barrels go after the wretches at a ven- 
ture, and then jumped back to cover of the cuddy, 
where Win was already reloading his single barrel. 
They thought the robbers might firc into the camp 
again, and lay prostrate on the floor behind the partl- 
tlon until daylight. 

Nothing more was heard of the miscreants, however. 
Ifthe boys bit one of them, there were no indications 
left behind. In the flurry and fright no very truo aim 
could be taken. 

Going down the Woolastook in the morning, they 
kept a constant watch of the banks, but they were not 
again molested by their midnight visitors. 

How much they actually realized from this foolish 
venture, the writer has never Jearned from them ex- 
actly. But I conclude they did well from the circum- 
stance of their being in high spirits and pursuing their 
studies till as late as May the following spring. 


—__+e___ 
THE SEA-BIRDS’ HOME. 


An English ship of war visited, in 1876, the Crozets, 
@ group of islands in the South Sea Occan, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia, Upon landing, the 
interest of the boat’s crew was immediately excited by 
the atrange sensation of finding themselves eurrounded 
by animals which evidently had not the slightest fear of 
men or their guns. Hundreds of seals were resting on 
the damp grass that bordered a stream, and made no 
attempt to escape. 

The albatrosses also would not stir from their nests 
on the ground, These magnificent birds, measuring in 
several instances eleven feet across the wings, only 
showed resistance when actually seized, and even then 
did not neem to have any sense of danger. 

‘The bay was alive with birds; among other sorts ob- 
served were the white and sooty albatross, petrels of 
various kinds, black hens and Cape pigeons, numerous 
gulls and a few wild ducks; the rocks being also cov- 
ered with seals and penguins. 















bunks, which still stood there. ‘bis hut was rudely 
constructed of staves of casks, and Inside it was a atove 
ingeniously made out of an old fish-kettle, the funnel 
being formed by a serics of small iron hoops nailed to- 
gether. 

Hard by were a number of empty casks and other 
débris. There were ulso two whale-boats, and the name 
“J. A. Brink” was cut on the door of the hut; but this 
was the only record. 


—— 
For the Companion. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
By James Parton. 


In 1777, the third year of the Revolutionary War, 
Jobn Jacob Astor was a wretched, desolate boy of four- 
teen, In Waldorf, a village of the German province of 
Baden. No young reader of this periodical can possi- 
bly be in a situation more forlorn and hopeless than he 
‘was about the time of Burgoyne's surrender, 

His father was a poor, heedlese, dissipated butcher; 
hia mother was dead; bie step-mother was ill-tempered 
and barsh towards him. Compelled to assist his father 
in his trade, he had no other prospect than that of 
spending bis days in miserable poverty, ina business 
he loathed, 

There was just one fortunate circumstance in his lot, 
chool which he attended was a pretty 
good ont ng taught by a Freneh Protestant, an 
intelligent teacher, the son of Huguenot parents. 
He owed the whole good fortune of his life to the 
sound instruction which he received in his child- 
hood at that village school. 

The range of his studies, it is true, was limited. 
He learned to read, write, and cipher, to say the 
catechism, and to sing a number of Lutheran 
bymns. That was about all; but a resolute man 
can do a good deal with only those. 


















As he ftew towants manhood; a deep discontent sat- 
tled upon him, which was increased by the fact that 
three of his brothers had left the paternal roof already, 
and were prospering far away. His eldest brother 
George was serving an apprenticeship to his uncle, a 
London piano-maker, of whom he afterward became a 
partner. The firm still exists under the name of Broad- 
wood and Company, to this day one of the largest piano 


houses in Great Britain. 

Another brother, Henry, was thriving in New York 
in his father’s business of butcher. A third brother 
was well placed in Germany. 

It was one of the consolations of John Jacob in his 
youth to get letters from these brothers, and he uscd to 
say in bis old age that he occasionally walked forty-five 
miles in a day, only to get a letter that had arrived from 
ono of them in England or America. 

Nevertheless, there he was, in the village of Waldorf, 
in Baden, killing pigs, and eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, in his father’s house, This, I repeat, was during 
the time of the American Revolution, a struggle with 
which the people of all lands warmly sympathized, and 
none more than the Germans. 

Immense numbers of Germans had already emigrated 
to America, and many more were preparing to do 60 on 
the return of peace. When the news of Burgoyne's 
surrender reached Waldorf, John Jacob Astor made up 
his mind to go to the new world; and, three years 
after, when he heard of the surrender of Cornwallis, he 
began to carry out this resolution. 

With a bundle of clothes upon his shoulder, and 
money equivalent to about two dollars in his pocket, he 
left his native place in 1782, and struck out for the sea- 
coast, three hundred miles distant. 

As it was not this boy’s habit to take unnecessary 
trouble, it was far from his intention to walk the three 
hundred miles. He walked only to the nearest pointon 
the Rhine, whence he worked his passage to the ca as 
an oarsman on one of the great rough timber rafts 
which float down the Rhine from the Black Forest to 
the ocean. He not only paid for hie passage in thie 
way, but earned some money as wages. 

Two weeks after leaving home, he found bimeelf at 
one of the ports of Holland, with more money than he 
had ever had before in his life. It was no great sum, 
but it sufficed to pay his passage to London, where he 
had a cordial welcome from his brother, and from his 
Uncle George, the manufacturer of musical instruments. 

The firm was then Astor and Broadwood, the senior 
member being John Jacob's uncle. There ls an old 
piano now in Worcester, Massachusctts, which bears 
the name of that very “George Astor, No. 79 Cornbill, 
London ;” as good an instrument, it is said, as could 
have been made at that period. 

In the manufactory of Astor and Broadwood, our 
German lad found employment. He spent the next two 
years in saving money, learning English, and getting 
information about America; for, as he afterwards said, 
he was determined not to Jand in America until he had 
knowledge enough to defend himself againet Yankee 
tricks, 

His grand difficulty was in getting money for the 
voyage. Ae be did not know the trade, hie wages were 
very small. After working for two years, from five in 
the morning tll late in the evening, and putting away 
every farthing tbat he could spare, he had saved a sum 








‘Yet that men had visited this spot was proved by a 


equal to about seventy-five dollars. 





steerage cost him twenty-five dollars, and be carried 
with him twenty-five dollars in money. The other 
twenty-five he invested in aeven flutes, thinking that 
tbe Americans might like a little music after the return 
of peace, and be willing to pay a good price for the 
same. 

In November, 1783, he embarked in a ship bound for 
Baltimore, and he was nearly five months in accom- 
pliahing the voyage. Arriving in Chesapeake Bay in 
January, a wild wintry storm drove the ship among 
masees of floating ice with such violence that the young 
emigrant supposed the ship would be lost. 

He behaved on this occasion with amusing coolness. 
He went down below, and put on his Sunday clothes, 
saying, that if he saved his life, he should also save bis 
best suit, and if be should happen to be drowned, it 
would be no matter what became of his clothes. 

The storm lulled, however, and when the ship was 
within a day's sail of Baltimore, a period of intense cold 
set in; and behold, the veescl immovably fixed in the 
midst of a sea of ice. 

The winter proved to be one of the severest ever 
known in that latitude. For cight wecks the ship did 
not budge. The richer passengers went ashore upon 
the ice, and made their way to their homes. But our 
German ‘lad was obliged to remain on board the ship 
during all that long period of waiting. 

The detention proved to be extremely fortunate for 
him; for, among the passengers detained with him, 
there was a friendly German in the fur trade, who told 
him all about it, and strongly advised him to go as 6oon 
as possible into the businces of exporting furs from 
New York to London. 

“Why,” said the fur-dealer, “with a basket of toys, 
or even of cakes,a man can buy valuable skins along 
the wharves in New York, which will bring a great 
price in London.” 

The youth remembered these conversations, and did 
not delay to act upon the advice he had received. He 
reached New York in March or April, 1784, having 
spent nearly all bis money on the slow journey from 
Baltimore. But be had his flutes left, and a good solid 
German head, and broad shoulders to carry it on, anda 
power of quietly holding on, such as few men have ever 
possessed. 

There are several portralts of him taken in middle 
life, and they show us a man of extraordinary native 
force and balance; of tranquil temperament, and in- 
domitable resolution. 

His brother Henry recelved him with joy into his 
house. He soon inquired how much premium he 
should have to pay to a furrier for teaching him the 
business. Hie brother told bim that there was no such 
thing in America as apprentices paying a premium, but 
that they recelved emall wages and their board even the 
first year. 

The very next day the two brothers went together to 
Robert Borone, a good old Quaker, who bad for many 
years exported furs to Europe. The benevolent Quaker 
liked the lad’s appearance, liked hisdemeanor. He en- 
gaged him on the spot at two dollara a week and his 
board, and the young man was soon at work. 

Tle used to say, in his old age, that the first day's 
work he had ever done in America was to deat fura; 
which indeed was his principal employment all that 
surmomer. 

His progress was steady and rapid. New York, 
which had just been evacuated by the English troops, 
was a place of about twenty-cight thousand Inhabitants; 
but it soon began to increase, both in wealth and popu- 
lation, with a rapidity never before paralleled. Every 
competent man in active business grew with the growth 
of the city. 

Our German lad was unwearied, not merely in doing 
the duties of his place, but in increasing his knowledge 
of the business. He closely questioned the Indians and 
countrymen who brought skins to his master's shop. 

His wages were increased at the end of the first 
month, and soon he took the place of his employer in 
his journeys to Montreal, which had been for a century 
the centre of the fur trade on this continent. He 
tramped all over the wilderness with a pack on his 
back, buying furs, and be developed a peculiar talent 
for bargaining with the natives, who are themselves 
well-skilled in that branch of the fine arts. 

When he had been in this country something less 
than three years, being then twenty-three years of age, 
he hired a little store in Water Strect, with a back 
room, a yard, and a shcd, and began business for him- 
self asa furricr. 

At first, of course, he did everything witb bis own 
hands. He bought, beat, cured, packed and sold his 
furs; making short excursions into the country, gather- 
ing skins from houso to house; for at that period there 
‘wane not a county in the Btate of New York which did 
not yield some valuable skins to the fur trade. , 

Before long, be packed a few bales of the best furs he 
could procure, and took them with him to London, 
where he sold them at a great profit, and made arrange- 
ments with a good house there to receive and sell the 
furs he might in future send. He also agreed with the 
firm of Astor and Broadwood to sell in New York their 
pianos, flutes and violins. 

On his return to New York, he was soon in the full 
tide of a large and growing business. He married 
Sarah Todd, who brought him a fortune of three hun- 
dred dollars, and gave him intelligent and vigorous aid 
in his business. She remained In the shop buying, 
sorting, beating furs, while he roamed the wilderness, 
driving hard bargains with the Indians, and picking up 
valuable parcels of furs in Montreal. 

In the year, 1800, when he had been sixteen years in 
America, he was what was then deemed a very rich 
man, worth a quarter of a million dollars, and he in- 
dulged himself in the luxury of living in a house sepa- 
rate from his business. - 

It was a good three-story houae of brick, on the site 
of the present Astor House. He now began to send 
ventures of merchandise to China, and continucd for 
thirty years to do so in his own sbips, usually with 
great profit. He said, when he was an old man, that it 
was foolish in any one to go on working for more money 
after he had made cnough for all reasonable purposes. 

“The fact ia," he would say, “a man who has two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is as well off as 
though he were rich.” 

He did not, however, act upon that principle; but 
continued to increase bis fortune, until he had gained 
ap immense estate, 
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He was one of the boldest, coolest, and shrewd- 
est business men that ever lived. His greatest en- 
terprise was the attempt to establish the fur trade 
in Oregon, a region then abounding with fur-pro- 
ducing creatures, and inhabited only by Indians. 
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honored itself by continuing the work which their 
ancestor so worthily begun. 

A pleasing item of his will gave fifty thousand 
dollars to the poor of his native village of Wal- 
dorf in Baden. This sum was expended in build- 
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There were millions of beavers there, each of whom 
was so extravagant as to wear upon his back a 
skin worth in London from four to seven dollars. 
Otter abounded also; and there were plenty of 
Indians who were willing to trap a beaver and sell 
you his skin for a blue bead, or half an ounce of 
red paint, or a ten-cent looking-glass. 

Astor sent a ship-round Cape Horn, and an ex- 
pedition across the plains, at a cost of more thana 
million dollars, to found a post and begin the busi- 
ness. 

The ship was lost; the crew were all killed by 
the Indians; the war of 1812 obliged him to aban- 
don the post; and, in a word, the enterprise wasa 
total failure. He used to say that, but for the 
war, he should have succeeded, and that in a few 
years he would have been the richest man that 
ever lived. 

The attempt had one important result: It gave 
to Washington Irving the subject of one of his 
most interesting works—‘‘Astoria”—a book which 
will soon have the additional value of being a rec- 
ord of modes of life and races of men no longer ex- 
isting. 

Astor bore little losses very badly, but great 
losses patiently. He would be angry if one of his 
children or nephews broke a ten cent mug; but 
when the news reached New York that his Astor- 
ian ship was lost, he was apparently undisturbed, 
went to the theatre the same evening, and seemed 
to take great interest in the play. Some one ex- 
pressing surprise at this, he said,— 

“What would you have me do? Would you 
have me stay at home and cry for what I cannot 
help »” 

He hada particular abhorrence of waste. One of 
his old sea-captains, the late Captain De Peyster, 
the superintendent of Sailors’ Snug Harbor on 
Staten Island, told me that Astor used toexamine 
every béll presented to him with the greatest care, 
and was sure to object to the smallest overcharge. 

One morning, the captain breakfasted with him 
before sailing for China in one of his ships. When | 
the bell rang for breakfast, the millionaire, who 
was sitting before a wood fire, took the tongs and 
stood the burning sticks of wood in the corner of 
the fireplace, so that they might not burn to waste 
while he was gone to breakfast. 

In little things he was often extremely close; 
but occasionally he could be liberal. The best 
way’to get him to give was to make him laugh. 
Once, when a committee called to ask him for a 
subscription to aid in the election of Henry Clay 
to the presidency, he excused himself, saying that 
he was then out of business, and had nothing more 
to do with politics. 

“That's just it,” replied one of the committee; 
“you have made all the money, and now, there is 
no more to make.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled, and the interview 
ended with his handing them a check for fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

He lived to the age of eighty-four. He be- 
queathed four hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of founding the Astor Library in New 
York, an institution which his descendants have 
further endowed, until it is now one of the largest 
libraries on this continent, and, in several depart- 
ments, much the best. Mr. Astor’s family has 





ing and endowing an institution called the Astor 
House, in which poor old people and orphan chil- 
dren are sheltered and provided for. 

They celebrate his birthday every year, and so 
keep in mind the name of the disconsolate German 
boy who went away over the sea, became the rich- 
est man in Amcrica, and forgot not the poor of his 
native village, of whom he had formerly been one 
of the very poorest, and quite the most unhappy. 

+9 : 
AIM HIGH. 
Aim at the highest prize: if there thou fall, 
Thow'lt haply reach to one 
Strive first the goal to cou: 


Thy speed, the attempt may 
The next best post to conquer. 






r the less avail, 
BIsHoP MANT. 
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LATITUDE TO PRISONERS. 

The long-drawn and exciting trial of Guiteau 
has brought into very conspicuous relief the en- 
larged liberties accorded to prisoners in our mod- 
ern courts of justice. No matter how grave and 
dark the crime of which he stands accused, a pris- 
oner is, in these days, granted many privileges 
which were once denied to suspected criminals. 

The constant part played by Guiteau during his 
trial, and his life in prison before and during the 
trial, strikingly illustrate this. In the jail, he was 
not only lodged in comfortable quarters, but his 
appetite was gratified by ample and well-cooked 
meals; he was permitted his books, his manu- 
scripts, and his writing materials ; and was allowed 
to see any one he chose, who called upon him. 

In the court-room, we know what abundant 
liberty was given to him to interrupt counsel, wit- 
nesses, and even the judge on the bench; and how 
even his insolence, violence and insulting exclam- 
ations were tolerated. ; 

No doubt the judge had the legal power to si- 
lence and suppress him; to have him removed 
from court, and go on with the trial in his absence ; 
oreven to gag him, as he sat in his dock. Bat 
the judge adhered throughout to the latitude shown 
Guiteau from the first; since to treat him with 
violence—even if it were deserved—might have had 
an undac influence on the minds of the jury, in 
deciding on his responsibility for the crime of 
which he stood accused. 

In these days, the maxim that “every man is 
supposed to be innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty,” is very strictly carricd out. A prisoner, 
up to the time of his trial, is treated with as much 
leniency as is consistent with the necessity of pre- 
venting his escape. He is allowed, if he chooses,— 
and as Guiteau chose,—to be his own lawyer, and 
to conduct his own defence; and in taking upon 
himself this task, he receives an amount of indul- 
gence from the court to which the ordinary advo- 
cate, pleading for another, lays no claim. 

The accused may also go upon the stand, and 
testify as a witness in his own behalf, or not—just 
as he chooses. If be wishes to speak, under oath, 
he can; if he prefers silence, he has the right to 
preserve it. Only, if he decides to be a witness 
for himself, and to give his own account of the 
crime with which he is charged, he must submit 
to the ordeal of a searching cross-examination by 
the lawyers who are trying to prove his guilt. 

Thus every chance is given to the prisoner to 





establish, if establish he can, his innocence. It is, 





of course, necessary to keep in prison a man who | preme Court, Senators Burnside and Carpenter, 


has been indicted for a serious crime. But until 
he has been convicted, he is, in these days, sub- 
jected to as little restraint and discomfort as pos- 
sible. 

How law and custom have changed in their 
treatment of prisoners accused of crime, may be 
seen, when it is said, that for a very long time 
after the institution of trial by jury, the prisoner 
was not permitted either to be his own counsel, 
or to have any other counsel to defend him. His 
own mouth was shut, and no one could speak in 
his behalf. 

In the old days—though the maxim that “aman 
is supposed to be innocent till he is proved guilty,” 
is a very ancient one in English law—a prisoner, 
even before his trial, was subjected to every hard- 
ship and deprivation; was incarcerated in dismal 
dungeons, and fed on bread and water; and often 
committed to the horrors of solitary confinement. 

It is only within recent years that a man ar- 
raigned for crime has been permitted to take the 
stand, and testify in his own case. Now, he seems 
to have every liberty and comfort consistent with 
the ends of justice. 

——_ +e —- 

TIME’S SONG. 
“Bolger dare die web otal bee 
As ye will it, all the tissues 
Bleiding tu ‘harmonious issues, 
Or discordant colorings; 
‘Time the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue, 
And elect your destiny.” 
. H. BURLEIGH. 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


The year 1881, which is just closing, has in some 
respects been an eventful one. There have been 
no great wars, and no striking political changes 
have occurred; but the world has been agitated 
by events remarkable in themselves and in their 
results. 

The first of these was the assassination of the 
Emperor of Russia, a last successful attempt after 
8 long series of ineffectual assaults upon his life. 
Afterwards came the shooting of our own Presi- 
dent Garfield, followed by his long illness, and at 
last by his death; the interval being marked by 
the most universal and sincere expressions of sym- 
pathy ever bestowed upon any man. 

Looking at the political history of the year, we 
find that Great Britain has been seriously disturbed 
by the state of affairs in Ireland. An act to re- 
strain lawlessness was followed by one making 
great changes in the system of ownership of land. 
This latter act was unsatisfactory to the principal 
leaders of the Land League. The agitation con- 
tinued, and many arrests have since been made. 

France, the relations of the Republic with 
Tunis have caused the chief political event, 
and the result of the discussion was the res- 
ignation of the ministry of M. Jules Ferry, and 
the accession to power of M. Leon Gambctta; al- 
though that change would have been made on 
some other pretext if the Tunisian question had 
not afforded it. The election of anew Chamber 
of Deputies resulted in an overwhelming triumph 
for the Republicans. 

Germany has remained quict. The year has 
witnessed a marked change in the attitude of the 
Government toward the Pope and the Roman 
Catholics. The elections which took place in 
October gave a virtual defeat to Prince Bismarck. 

There have been general elections also in Spain, 
Hungary and Italy, and the usual number of Cab- 
inet changes in these and other European coun- 
tries, but nothing has occurred that calls for spe- 
cial notice, save in Russia. The new Emperor 
has adopted a sterner policy than that of his fa- 
ther. There have been many arrests and State 
trials. For the moment the conspirators are quiet, 
but the revolution is only smouldering. 

Other events abroad which should not be over- 
looked are the complete triumph of Chili and the 
subjugation by her of Pern; the rapid extension 
of the railway system in Mexico; the mecting and 
failure to agree of the silver conference at Paris; 
the agitation against free trade in England; the 
beginning of the Canada Pacific Railroad; the 
shipment of infernal machines in European steam- 
ers; and the discovery of eight comets. 

In this country, the year has been one of com- 
parative quiet, the most important events cluster- 
ing around the illness and dcath of President Gar- 
field. The public has been interestcd in, as well 
as shocked by, the revelations of misdoing in con- 
nection with “star route” postal contracts. The 
great financial achievement of the ycar was the 
refunding of several hundred millions of matured 
bonds, at three and one-half per cent. interest. 

The crops of the United States were only fair. 
Those of other countries were somewhat better 
than the recent average. Trade, both at home 
and abroad, has been excellent, but on the whole 
better in the United States than in other countries. 

Ths death list of the year is a long one and 
presents many eminent names. The sad ending 
of the lives of the Emperor of Russia and of Pres- 
ident Garfield has been referred to. The Prime 
Minister of Austria, Baron Haymerle; M. Du- 
faure, a former Prime Minister of France; M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, a prominent statesman under 
the Emperor Napoleon; M. Blanqui, a famous 
French radical; and Mr. W. P. Adam, a well- 
known English Liberal, who was at the time of 
his death Governor of Madras, are a few of the 
losses among foreign politicians. 

At home we have lost Judge Clifford, of the Su- 
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and Mr. Fernando Wood, who each occupied dur- 
ing his lite a position of much prominence. 

Carlyle’s name stands at the head of the list of 
men of letters who have departed, a list which 
also includes the names of M. Littré, « great 
French scholar and savant; Mr. Winter Jones, 
the librarian of the British Museum; Dr. J. G. 
Holland and Mr. James T. Fields, besides a host 
of able men in Germany and other European 
countries whose names would not be recognized 
by our readers. 

One name stands out prominent among those of 
clergymen who have died,—that of Dean Stanley, 
—a man who had the esteem of men of every sect 
and denomination, and whose life and labors are 
an inheritance not merely of the Church of Eng- 
land, but of all Christian people. 

NOBLEMEN AND AMERICAN GIRLS. 

A man calling himself Count Gustave Rink appeared 
In Montreal some time since, took rooms in a fashion- 
able hotel, and was soon welcomed in the best society. 
He became engaged to a beautiful young girl, the daugh- 











ter of an influential citizen, who, it is said, was daz. 
zled by his description of his estates, palaces and the 
brilliant position which he would give ber in Paria. 

“Count” Gustave, however, was detected in stealing a 
watch, a week before the time set for the marriage, and 
turned out to be a professional thief well-known to the 
police of New York. This young lady was fortunate 
in being rescued before marriage. 

Hardly « year passes that does not record the ruin of 
some wealthy American girl in our cities, who is tricked 
into marrying « sharp adventurer that bas personated a 
foreign nobleman. 

In a well-known case in Philadelphiaa few years ago, 
the “count” was the good-looking son of a mulatto bar- 
ber, who gained some money by gambling, which he 
spent In clothes and jewelry. He took rooms at the 
most expensive hotel in the name of a member of the 
French embassy. He was received and caressed by 
fashionable society, and fivally married the daughter of 
a banker, within half. dozen squares of the alley where 
his father plied bis trade, and bis mother kept a lauv- 
dry. 

The wedded pair started for Europe, but in New 
York he forged a check for sixty thousand dollars on 
his father-tn-law, was arrested, tried, and is now eery- 
Ing out his term in the penitentiary. 

American girls, in time, will warn caution and self. 
respect from such lessons. ‘They ought to know that 
the prejudice of caste is ao strong In Europe, that no no- 
bleman will come to this country to look for a wife 
among the daughters of our tradesmen, lawyers, and 
doctors, unless he wants her dower to build up hia shat- 
tered fortanes. ‘The “count,” even if real, who proposes 
marriage, is almost inevitably mercenary and valgar, 
even though the blood of the Howards runs in his 
veins. 

Do not hold yourselves cheaply, girls. Marry uo 
maa, foreigner or native, whose antecedents are not 
known, not only to you but to your father. You will 
lose nothing by precaution. If your suitor is a true, 
honorable man, he will be glad to show bis past life, 
and he will value his wife all the more because she did 
not stand ready to drop into his arms. 

———_+e+ ___ 
THE TRAIN-ROBBER. 

One of the six men who lately stopped a train in 
Arkaneas and robbed the three hundred passengers, was 
a young Kentuckian not yet of age. He was enguged 
to be married to a respectable young girl In his old 
home; wana visionary fellow, but had not then been 
guilty of crime. He had resolved to make enough by 
this exploit to start him in business. Then he intended 
to marry and settle down to a virtuous life. 

‘With the rest of the gang he was tried and sentenced 
to imprisonment for seventy ycars. When he was 
taken back to jail, after hearing his terrible sentence, 
he sunk into a dull despair. Soon after this he became 
delirious, raved of his mother and the disgrace he bad 
brought upon her, and then began to repeat scene after 
scene of trashy, inflammatory novels which he had 
read. 

His mind seemed to be saturated with unclean ro- 
mance that it had absorbed from these books. Before 
the week was over he died. The physicians could find 
no physical ailment. He died, literally, of despair. 

No doubt he has by this time been selected as the 
hero of some novel of the same class that ruined his 
life. The man who, when he wants to marry the girl 
he loves, goes quietly and respectably to work to 
carn the money to support her, is not the kind of man 
to be sclected as a hero by the authors of these de- 
basing romances. 

Alfred Tennyson lately lent the force of his great 
genius to set forth the morbid yearnings and argumeuts 
which drove a husband and wife together to commit 
suicide, as the best use they could make of their lives. 

Some shrewd critic remarka that if the man had tak- 
en to his shop, or his toils, and the woman bad made 
bread and attended properly to her children, instead of 
counselling the Almighty as to the government of the 
universe, both of them would have remained alive. 

Even the highest class of our novels and poeme in 
late years have been devoted too inuch to the morbid 
analysts of evil passions, and the portrayal of dramatic 
scenes of crime. 

THE IRISH. 

The Irish in Ireland number about six millions. The 
Irish out of Ireland are reckoned at twenty miilions. 
This is the estimate of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment—now represented in this country by Mr. T. M. 
Healey—who claims to have the ear and confidence of 
a “nation of twenty-six millions of people.”” 

The claim ie not destitute of foundation, for the Irish 
in foreign lands do not cense to be Irish, and they are 
enabled to act in concert through thelr adherence to 
their national Church. In almost every large town in 
the United States, Canada, and Australia, the Irish 
form a distinct community, and they come together 
once a week, at least, under the influence of priests, 
most of whom are Irishmen. 

These*people, thus united, are in one respect the 
best drilled people on earth, namely, in the art of rais- 
ing money. They practise this religious requirement 
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continually, and with such success as to astonish and 
alarm some of their timid neighbors. 

Bee what a company of Irish people in a country 
town will do in a few years, though most of them may 
be servants and laborers. They will build a handsome 
church, the largest in the place, and pay for it before it 
is dedicated. Then, in a comparatively brief time, will 
arise a Bunday school chapel, a parsonage, a parochial 
‘*chool, possibly a nunnery, all well built and well fur- 
fished, and paid for by the poorest of our industrial 
population. 

The secret is, that all of them contribute, and keep 
on contributing, weekly or daily, all their lives. 

This machinery can at any moment be employed for 
‘any purpose which both priest and people heartily and 
‘religiously approve. Show the Irivh people in foreign 
countrice a fair chance to ect Ireland free by raising 
money, and we believe they would send forward 
amounts never before contributed by any peoplo for a 
patriotic purpose. 

It ia, therefore, not without reason, that Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues claim to represent a nation of twen- 
ty-six millions. There are six millions at home to keep 
‘up agitation; there are twenty millions abroad to fur- 
nish, if they please, the money for this purpose. 


———_+o___ 


A YOUNG LIFE DESTROYED. 

One can scarcely take up a newspaper without the 
eye falling on some incident vividly illustrative of 
Shakespeare's words : 

“O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou bast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee devil!’? 

One of these graphic illustrations fe furnished us by a 
California correspondent. It happened near Santa 
Barbara, in 1872. 

‘The country was just beginning to attract aettlers, 
and among the immigrants was a young man, bent as 
were hundreds, on making his fortune. He put up at 
s saloon, whose inhuman landlord forced him to drink 
until he wus too drunk to know what he was about. 

The Inndiord then carried him miles away to an old 
cabin located on public land, which he (the landlord) 
wished to pre-empt by actual occupation. He left the 
young man there alone, to hold the land against all 
new-comers. By this service he was to pay for his 
board and the whiskey he had been forced to drink. 

Shortly after the landlord left him, the young man 
‘was attacked by that terrible mania, delirium tremens. 
Raving, he wandered far from the hut, and for three 
days went about the country. When found he was al- 
most dead. The ravens bad caten out bis eyes, but 
there was still life enough in the poor fellow to whisper 
a last message for his mother. 

“Write to my mother,” he said to the man who found 
bim; “tell her I died, but, for Heaven’s sake, don't tell 
her where or how I died!” 

Is there no woe for the man who put the bottle to 
that youth’s lips? 
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SILENCED. 

A slanderer {s usually a bully, and a bully is always 
coward. Years ago, when Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
was the Whig candidate for the presidency, a stage- 
coach in which were six or seven sen was whirling 
through Ohio. The conversation, as was natural, 
took a political turn. 

‘A tall, muscular man, seated on the middle seat, from 
whose coat-pocket protruded the hilt of a bowie knife, 
made a ferocious assault upon the character of Henry 
Clay. 

Opposite to the assailant sat a swarthy-faced, broad- 
framed man, who, apparently, had been indifferent to 
the conversation. Just as the ferocious stranger had 
finished a paragraph of blackguardiem against the great 
Kentuckian, the swarthy-looking man said, with a se- 
verity that attracted all ey. 

“Sir! do you know Mr. Clay personally? Have you 
ever lived with him? Has he told you, sir, every mo- 
tive for every act of his life?” 

“No,” answered the ruffian, with a hesitation that 
showed him already cowed; ‘I never saw Mr. Clay in 
my life.” 

‘The swarthy man glared at him for a momeut, while 
bis facc grew blacker with indignation. ‘Then you 
are a scoundrel!’’ be said. The bully muttered several 
incoherent sentences, and then subsided into silence. 

When the stage-coach arrived at the next stopping 
place, the passengers learned that the ewarthy man 
was the great Whig orator, Thomas Corwin. 
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SEWING AND DARNING. 

Teachers are much puzzled to find employment dur- 
ing the long hours of s school day for children who are 
too young to learn lessons. Some old-fashioned towns 
compel their teachers to keep school six hours a day, 
and during at least five hours of that period, the young- 
est pupils, who scarccly know their letters, must sit 
idle and listless, longing for school to be out. 

The Canada School Journal recommends that these 
little, longing children, both girls and boys, be taught 
to knit, darn and sew. This, it seems, is done in some 
English schools with good results, and the boys sew as 
well and as cheerfully as the girls. The teacher ex- 
plains the stitches on the blackboard, and drills whole 
classes at once in needle-threading and in the different 
ways of knitting, hemming and darning. 

‘This might answer very well for all but very young 
pupile. What /ittle children want and need le PLaY. It 
is crael to keep them eix hours a day in school, or even 
five hours, unless they are allowed to go out and play 
very frequently. 

The young of all creatures delight in play, and we 
do most profoundly pity any child who does not have 
all the play it needs for its happiness and healthy 
growth. The suggestion of the Canada School our 
nal is, nevertheless, 8 good one, and worthy of serious 
consideration. 

poi egg te 
SINKING INTO THE SEA. 

Shells and fossil fish are often found in rocky cliffs, 
hundreds of feet above the ocean, and even in mountains 
miles away from the sea-coast. Geologists who havo 
some knowledge of the structure of our earth and the 
forces of natare which have changed ils form, assert 
that these cliffa and mountains were under the ocean 
when the fish and shells were living. 

They affirm, also, that similar changes are now going 
on in the world, that the coast of Chill is steadily rising. 
‘The New Jersey farmers are alarmed by the assertion 
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that their coast is steadily sinking. Their State geolo- 
gist, Prof. George Cook, assures them that the Atlantic 
ocean is slowly gaining upon their farms, and that the 
coast has sunk at least eight feet in the last centory. 

Old residents in Cumberland County will point out 
land which in their boyhood was high and sandy, that 
is now low and black and heavy. It Isn't pleasant to 
think of the fine peach orchards of Jersey as lost in the 
ocean, but we may be tolerably sure that the loss will 
not come in our generation. 


——+e+—____ 


IT WAS DONE. 

It is not many years ago that all classes of persone in 
the Southwest, except clergymen and, perhaps, promi- 
nent church members, seemed possessed by a mania for 
horse-racing. A stranger, if well mounted, could scarce- 
ly ride up to a cross-road store but half-a-dozen loafers 
would propose a race between bis horse and some nag 
of local reputation. It wan during this period that the 
Rev. Mr. Pierson, an agent of the American Bible Bo- 
ciety, rode one day into a celebrated watering-place in 
that section. “Jenny,” bis horse, attracted general ad- 
miration. 


Mr. Pierson wrote bis name on the hotel register 
without the prefix of ‘Rev.,” and was washing him- 
self, when a stage-driver rushed up to him, sayiog,— 

“Mr. Pierson, will roe allow your horse to run’ The 

money is up"—and he shook in the unknown clergy- 
man’s faco a mass of bank bills. 
» sir,” said Mr. Pierson, startled at the unclerical 
suggestion, and turning away to his room to prepare 
for supper. When the supper-bell rang, Mr. Pierson, 
as he stepped out on the pinzza, was met by a portly 
man, who, in a gentlemanly manner said,— 

“T hope, air, you will allow your mare to run. As 
soon as you rode up I offered to bet two hundred and 
fifty dollars that she would outrun anything here, and 
the money fs up. I am a judge of horses, and if you 
will let her run, { am sure to win.” 

“Do you think, sir, it will do for a Presbyterian min. 
{ster to commence horse-racing #0 soon after reaching 


the Springs? 

The ‘was too much surprised to reply, and Mr. 
Pierson went into the dining-room. ‘I wish to apolo- 
gize, sir,” anid the man, as Mr. Plerson came out; ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir; I assure you, sir, that nothing 
would induce me knowingly to insult a clergyman.” 

“Iam certain,” replied the minister, “that no insult 
was intended, and therefore there is no pardon to be 
granted.” 

Tho following winter, Mr. Pierson rode up toa black- 
amith-shop in another part of the county. ‘Wasn't 
you at the Springs last summer with that mare?” asked 
the bleckemn ith as he came out. 

“Ye . 

“Well,” and the smith, leaning upon the mare's neck, 
patted her affectionately, “they got her out, preacher, 
and run her, anyway. And, preacher, she beat, she 
did. She won his money!" and the smile of a pleasant 
recollection lighted up his sooty face. 


————+e+—___ 


GIRL “POST-BOYS.” 

Paul Du Chaillu, the African explorer, has been trav- 
elling in the land of the midnight sun. Among his 
novel experiences were his rides with girl-drivers. He 
says: 























ion in Finland I had_a young girl fora 
id these children of the North seemed not in 
fraid of me. My first driver’s name was Ida 

She gave mo a silver ring, and was de- 
lighted when the saw 7 on my finger. 

promised to bring her a gold one the follo 
ter and hope mg a ey ® Beis one the sfelles 
at the end of the drive, after paying, I gave her a silver 
plece. : 

Another driver, twelve years of age, was named Ida 
Carolina. The tire of one of our wheels became loose, 
but she was equal to the emergency. She alighted, 
blocked the wheel with a stone, went to a farm-house 
and borrowed a few nails and a hammer, and with the 
help of a farmer made everything right in a few min- 
utes. 

She did not seem in the least put out by the accident. 
She chatted with me all the time, though I did not un- 
derstand what she said, for I did not then know the 
Finnish language. She was a littlo beauty, with large 
blue eyes, thick fair hair and rosy cheeks. 


——_19- = 


BARON STEUBEN’S KINDNESS. 

Frederick William, Baron de Steuben, the Prussian 
(once aide-de-camp to Frederick the Great), to whom 
the American army of the Revolution was indebted for 
most of what it knew of real martial drill and disci- 
pline, was a man of many noble qualities. The follow 
ing, one of many anecdotes related years ago by an 
aged man who remembered him, refers to the lust 
scenes ofthe Revolution, when the army were disband- 
ed and ecattered, some with no homes to go to. 

At Nowburg s black man, with wounds unhealed, 
wept on the wharf; there was a vessel in the stream, 
bound to the place where he once bad friends. He had 
not a dollar to pay his passage, and he could not walk. 

Unused to tears, I saw them trickle down the baron’s 
cheeks as he put into the hands of the black man the 
last dollar he possessed. 

The negro hailed the sloop, and cried, “God Almighty 
bless you, Master Baron! 


———_+o+—____ 
TALKERS. 

The art of conversing is not cuJtivated as much in 
these daye as it was by our fathers. Men who can talk 
well also write well, and as their writings have a pecu- 
niary value, they reserve thir good things for the pub- 
Me who pays for them. Metternich mentions in his 
“Memoirs” a fact which indirectly suggests what a good 
talker should be. He says: 

In my whole life IT have only known ten or twelve 

ersons with whom it was pleasant to speak—i. e., who 
Keep to the subject, do not repeat themselves and do 
not talk of themselves; men who do not listen to their 
own voice, who are cultivated enough not to lose them- 
selves in commonplaces; and lastly, who possess tact 
and good taste enough not to elevate thelr own persons 
above their subjects. 


————_+e»—___—_. 
RICHES. 

A consoling thought for those who, in respect to 
wealth, are in light marching order is the following ut- 
terance from Lord Bacon: 

T cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is better—impedimenta. For as the 
baggage je to an army, so fe riches to virtuo; it cannot 
be spared nor left behind, but it hindereth the march— 
yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth 
the victory. 

—o—_____ 
NOVEL SENSATION. 

Royalty spends extravagant'y and earns nothing. 
But even this rule has its exception: 

The Princess Beatrice is for the first time in her 
young life tasting the pleasure of giving sway her own 
earnings. She has just bestowed out of the procecds of 


her “Birthday Book” $2,000 upon a child’s hospital in 
London. 





win- 








‘| warmth is for the good, while it pours hot discomfort on 





Rest Sun. 
NEW YORK, 1882. 


THE SUN for 1882 will make its fifteenth annual revolu- 
tion under the present management, shining, a3 always, 
for all, big and little, mean and gracious, contented and 
unbappy. Republican and Democratic, depraved and 
virtuous, intelligent and obtuse. THE Sun's light is for 
mankind and wonankind of every sort; but its genial 








the blistering backs of the persistently wicked. 

‘THE SUN of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It 
discarded many of the forms and a multitude of the su- 
perfluous words and phrases of ancient journalism. It 
undertook to report ina fresh, succinct, unconventional 
way all the news of the world, omitting no event of hu- 
man Interest, and commenting upon affairs with the | 
fearlessness of absolute independence. The succ of | 
this experiment was the success of THE SUN. It effected | 
permanent change in the style of American newspa- | 
pers. Every important Journal established in this coun- 
try in the dozen years past has Leen modelled after Tie 
SuN. Every important journal already existing has 
been modified and bettered by the force of THE SUN's 
example. 

‘THE SUN of 1882 will be the same outspoken, trutli- 
telling, and interesting newspaper. 

By a liberal use of the means which an abundant pros- 
perlty affords, we shall make it better than ever before. 

We shall print all the news, putting it into readable 
shape, and measuring its importance, not by the tradi- 
tional yardstick, but by its real interest to the people. 
Distance from Printing House Square 1s not the first 
consideration with THE SUN. Whenever anything hap- 
pens worth reporting, we get the particulars, whether it 
happens in Brooklyn or Bokhara. 

In politics we have decided opinions,and are accus- 
tomed to express them in language that can be under- 
stood. We say what we think about men and events. 
That habit is the only secret of THE SuN’s political 
course. 

THE WEEKLY SCN gathers into eight pages the best 
matter of the seven daily issues. An Agricultural De- 
partment of unequalled merit, full market reports, and 
a liberal proportion of literary, scientific, and domestic 
intelligence complete THE WEEKLY SUN, and make it 
the best pewspaper for the farmer's houseliold that was 
ever printed. 

Who does not know and read and like THe SUNDAY 
SUX, each number of which is a Golconda of Interesting 
Iterature, with the best poctry of the day; prose, every 
Mne worth reading; news, humor—matter enough to fill 
& good-sized book, and infinitely more varied and enter- 
taining than any book, big or little? 

If our idea of what a newspaper should be pleases you, 
send for THE SUN. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the daily SUN, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, postpaid, 55 cents a month, 
or 86.50 a year; or, including the Sunday paper, an 
eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price is 65 
cents per month, or $7.70 4 year, postage paid. 

‘The Sunday edition of THE SUN is also furnished sep- 
arately at 81.20 a year, postage paid. 

The price of the WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is @1 a year, postage pald. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address T. V LAND, 
Publisher of THF SuN, New York City. 


OUR GREAT OFFER 


NEW YEAR’S. 


On receipt of $3.09 we will renew your subscription to 
the COMPANION for one year, and will send to you, post 
age pald by us, cither one of the three 


ZIGZAG BOOKS. 


























This cut shows the design of the cover to one of these 
famous books. 


Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
Zigzag Journeys in Classio Lands. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


A, trip across the Ocean without searsiokness, A 
visit to foreign lands without expense. 


A look at old Ruins and learning their story 
while eitting in one’s own home. 

Becoming familiar with the Religion, Hab- 
its'and Industries of other nations while In the pro- 
tection of one’s own family. 

Studying the Past and Present History of the 
world, in a story as thrilling as the most fascinating 
novel. 

These Books are so much loved that already nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold. 


WHAT THE THREE ZIGZA@ BOOKS CONTAIN. 


146 Full-Page Engravings, 
91 Half-Page Engravings, 
195 Smaller Engravings, 
Nearly 1000 Pages Reading Matter. 


‘The elegant engravings convey to the mind facts in 
history in 3 pleasing and impressive manner. On re- 
ceipt of $309 we will send the COMPANION one year 
and either one of these books. 

Fora full description of the Contents of these books 
we refer you to page 378 of our Premium List, which was 
sent to you Oct. 27. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





MARK TWAIN'S Now and Bost Book. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 


A Book forjthe Young of all ages. 


Square 8v0, 400 pages, 200 new and choice illustrations. 
A quaint and delicious romance of medisval England. 


Tho New York Tribune says: “It is a beautiful story; 
airy and lawless as an Arab tale.” 


Every page parkles with delightful and_entranci 
charm. “This tascinating book,” the December Atlantic 
Monthly calls it. 

SOLD BY SURBSORIPTION ONLY. 
JAMES R. OSG00D & 60,, BOSTON. 
THE REMINGTON 


Perfected Type-Writer. 
oo mployment for 
ae 




















Girls! Easy. gen- 
tel, profitable. 
Copying at home, 
or writing in Busi- 
ess Cyfices. | Hu 
dreds In such poste 
tons, in all parts of 
the country are 
earning from 8 to 20 
dollar’ per week. 
See article on page 
17. issue ot Des. 
of this paper. Sen 
:TON & SONS, 
adway, New York. 


a VIOLIN 
Artists. 






for circular. 


NEW SCHOO 
Under the most Eminent Professors and 


NEW GE OOF TUNING AND REPAIRING 


Pianos and Organs; experienced teachers and un- 
equalled opportunities for practice. Rarest opportunt- 
tles tor securing a Thorough Musical Education, 

ind instrumental. in all its branches. at i) usiC 


extewxp CONSERVATORY OF 


the largest Musie School in the world. Tuition $15 per 
quarter, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 
hours musical instruction ina single term. 

‘uates from this institution receive a diploma, 
and are in constant cemand for Professors and Teachers 
in Musical and iverary, Institutions. New Calendar 
sentfree. E, TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston, Mass, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


This complete and elegant book should in every 
School, Pub\ic Library, Office and Home in the land, as 
it embraces interesting and valuable instruction for Old 
and Young. No Tourist or Traveller should be without 


it. 
201 


Flags, Pilot and Aplhabet- 
ical Signals. 


Beautifully Lithographed, Correctly Colored, and en- 
dorsed by the Cousuls of the different Nations as to 
their accuracy. 


For sale by all first-class booksellers, or sent by mail 
to ay address, handsomely bound in Cloth and Gold, 
for $1.00. 

CHAS. TOLLNER, JR. 
Classon and Park Aves., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


B.—CARD COLLECTORS, I will send sample of 
Tor 80, stamp, or 72 for 350.5 full set of 201 Fags 

















6Fla 
for 


HOLIDAY MUSIC! 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by 
return mail one of these splendid new Music Books 





for Holiday Presents: 


Norway Music Album. $2.50 plain; s3cloth: $4 gilt. 


Beauties of Sacred Song. 
58 Songs. Elegant. 


Gems of English Song, PRion 
‘The best and newest. oF 
Gems of Strauss. Each Book, 
Brightest music. $3.00 Fine Gilt, 
Franz’s Album of Song. $2.50 Cloth, 
Best German Songs. $2.00 Board, 
Creme de la Creme. 2 vols. 
Standard Piano Music. 
Bhymes and Tunes. $1.50. 


Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 














Medina’s 
Lisbon 
Water 


Wave. 


AHEAD OF ALL, 


as daily testimonials from hundreds of Ladies through- 
out the country will prove. This famous wave is far the 
cheapest in the end, as it never gets out of curl. Every 
one warranted. Ladies should beware of tho many imita- 
tions of our Lisson Wave. We are the Sole Manufac- 
turers, Prices $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, and upwards, 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICES. 


BEST FRENCH LONG HAIR SWITCHES. 


23 inches long, 2'4 ounces for 83.00 
“ «erg “ « gf. 


a8 CO “«  B% 
30 “ “ 4 
These goods are one-third less than can be bought of 
any house in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
addressin the United States. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington, cor. Summer, Boston, Mass. 


Patent Wall Pocket. 


A Receptacle for Brush and Comb. 

HE Brush is dropped in, handle first, (the case being 

‘open top and bottom,) 1s caught by Interior rows o 
bristles and held in piace; these allow the brush to he 
withdrawn freely, at the same time cleaning the brush, 
The exterior {s very tastefully covered with silk, plush, 
and satin, being ornamental as well as usetul. Not onl, 
holiday ods bat everg-day goods. Size 6x8. Mails 
post-paid for $1.00. 


MILES BROS. & 00., 102 Fulton 8t., N.Y, 
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For the Companion. 
THE RIDE OF PAUL VENAREZ. 
Paul Wenares heard them say, in the frontier town, that 
me, 


¥. 
That a vand of Red Plume's warriors was upon the 
trail of death; 
Heard them tell of murder done: Three men killed at 
Rocky Run. 
“They're in danger up at Crawford's,” sald Venarez. 
under breath, 





‘awford's"—thirty miles away—was a settlement, that 
ue 





; 
Ina green and pleasant valley of the mighty wilder- 


ness 
Ralfa score of homes was there, and in one amaiden falr 
Held the heart of Paul Venarez,—"*Paul Venarez’ lit- 
tle Bess.” 
So no wonder he grew pale when he heard the settler’s 
ale 
Or the mien he had seen murdered yesterday, at Rocky 
tthe 
“Nota soul will dream,” he anid, “of the danger that's 
ahead. 
By my love for little Bessie, I must see that some- 
thing's done.” 


Nota motwent he delayed, when his brave resolve was 
ma¢ 





man,” his com 

knew his daring plan, 

re going straight to death.” But he answered, 

‘Saye your breath, 

Imay fall to get to Crawford's, but I'll do the best I 
can.’ 





des told him, when they 





Over the forest trall he sped, and bis thoughts flew on 
aliead 
To the little band at Crawford's, thinking not of danger 


near. 

“Oh! God help me save,” cried he, “little Bess!” And 
fast and free 

Trusty Neil bore on this hero of the far-away frontier. 


Low and lower sank the sun. He drew reinat Rocky 


un, 
“Here these men met death, my Nellie.” and he stroked 
his horse's mane; 
“8o will they we xo to warn, ere the breaking of the 
morn, 
If we fail, God help us, Nellie!” Then he gave his 
horse the rein. 


Sharp and keen a rifle-shot woke the echoes of the spot. 
“O my Nellie, Lam wounded!” cried Venarez with & 


moan, 
And the warm blood from his side spurted out in a red 
tide, 
And he trembled in the saddle, and his face had ashy 
Bro’ 


“Iwill oare them yet,” he cried. “Bessie Lee shall know 
died 
For her sake.” And then he halted In the shelter of a 


ih 
From his bickskin shirt he took, with weak hands, a Iit- 
tle book: 
And he tore a blank leaffrom it. “This,” sald he, “shall 
be my will.” 





From a branch a twig he broke, and he dipped his pen 
of oa 
In the red blood that was dripping from the wound be- 
low his heart. 
“Rouse.” he wrote, 





efore tov late. Red Plume's war- 
Tors lie In wait. 

Good-by, Bess! God ‘bless you always.” Then he felt 
the Warm tears start. 





‘Then he made his message fast, love's first letter, and its 


last: 

To his saddle-how he tled It, while his ips were white 

with pain. 

“Bear my message, If not me, safe to little Bess,” ead he. 

Then he leaned down in the saddle, aud clutched hard 
the sweaty mane. 


Just at dusk, a horse of brown, flecked with foam, came 
panting down 
To the nettlementat Crawford, and she stopped at Bes- 
sle's door. 
But her rider seemed asleep. Ah, his slumber was 80 


lecp 
Bessic's voice could never wake him, if she called for- 
evermore. 


‘You will hear the story told by the young and by the old 

In the settlement at Crawford's, of the night when Red 
Plume came: 

Of the sharp and bloody fight; how the chief felt, and the 


fizh 
Of the panic-stricken warriors. Then they speak Ve- 
narez’s name 


In an awed and reverent way, a8 men utter, “Let us 
ay.” 


As we spcak the name of heroes, thinking how they 
lived and dled? 
Bo his memory 1s kept green, while his face and heaven 
between, 
Grow the flowers Bessle planted, ere they lald_her by 
his side. EBEN E. REXFOUD, 


oe 
For the Companion. 
SHOT THROUGH THE BRAIN. 

A man in the prime of life, with a handsome 
face, sadly disfigured, was brought from a city 
prison cell before a police justice. He wore an old 
blue army-coat with one empty siceve. When 
asked by the magistrate, “What is your name?” 
he replied, — 

“Sergeant James M—, Fifth U. S. Cavalry. 
Please your Honor, I fought under Phil Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and when Sheridan 
rode back to Cedar Run and rallied us, I swung 
my right arm to hurrah for him, and a shell car- 
ried it off.” Then, pulling a whiskey-flask out of 
his pocket, and holding it up, he exclaimed, “There 
is the only enemy that ever conquered Jimmy 
u—.” 

“Take him back,” said the magistrate, “and 
commit him for thirty days for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct ;” and the man with his empty 
sleeve, and empty purse, and empty character, was 
led back to his cell. 

«The Confederate’s shell had only carried off his 
arm, but the alcohol in the whiskey-flask had sent 
its shot right through his brain. 

Every boy who reads the Companion should 
know one vitally important fact which may save 
him from misery and disgrace in after years. That 
fact is, that alcohol has an affinity for the human 
brain; and as soon as a glass of whiskey, or wine, 
or any intoxicant is swallowed, the alcohol in it 
makes for the brain, just as a cat makes for a 
mouse, or a hound for a fox. It damages the 
strongest brain as soon as the weakest. 

T once saw an eloquent statesman in such a piti- 
able condition that he could not sit upright in his 
chair, When he was sober, he wasa giant. But 


that day he had just swallowed a tumbler of bran- 
dy, and his imperial brain had been raked with 
the chain-shot of alcohol! I could not keep back 
the tears, for I had often recited the magnificent 
specches of that great orator when I was a lad at 
school. 

In naval battles ships have sometimes been 
sunk when Ruge cannon-balls struck them ‘be- 
tween wind and water.” Your brain is just that 
spot where mind and body meet. So that the al- 
cohol you drink not only poisons your blood and 
shatters your nerves, but it overthrows your rea- 
son, and makes you a fool, or aimaniac. Through 
the brain it reaches the very soul, and destroys 
character for this world and hope for the next. 

The boy who plays with a loaded pistol may 
possibly blow his brains out, but the boy who, 
puts the contents of a wine bottle (which is loaded 
with alcohol) into his mouth is sure to do this. I 
knew Harry C——. He lost his good situation 
the other day because he took so much ale into 
his brain that he could not keep his account-books 
straight. 

Robert L—, a poor widow's son, was invited 
by his rich employer to dine with him. When 
the pudding was set before him, Robert, as soon 
as he tasted the brandy init, pushed it away. 

*“Why do you do that?” said the gentleman. 

“Because,” replicd the boy, bravely, “I have 
signed the pledge, and I never touch brandy any- 
where.” 

The employer was pleased with Robert’s pluck 
and principle. He knows that he can trust a boy 
who, from principle, wi]l not take into his mouth 
what may steal away his brains. 

Rey. Turopore L. Cvyier. 
oS Sg 
“THE STILL HUNT.” 

One method of hunting game is for a man to go 
out alone and creep cautiously on through the 
fields and woods. Keeping his eyes and ears open 
to detect signs of bird or deer, he comes upon them 
noiselessly and kills by stealth. This method, 
known as “the still hunt,” has given the name to 
that quiet and private sort of electioncering which 
some candidates pursue, when distrustful of their 
ability to speak on the “stump.” The industry, 
energy and tact required ina “still hunt” for office, 
are exhibited by the following anecdotes, told by 
Rev. Dr. Pierson, an old missionary pioneer: 

A member of Congress, who had been re-clected 
inany times and filled the Speaker's chair during 
gresses, bean his political ¢: 
“still hunter.” When he und can- 
vass, he had an education which did not include 
writing or reading or spelling or speaking the 
English language correctly, 

His public speeches produced little effect, but he 






















with which he played the fiddle. He spoke by 
y and the people were indifferent. But at nicht, 
n they wanted to dance, be powertul. 
ng out the old fiddle, which was always lis 
anion on an electioncering tour, he played 
t for them to dance. For thirty years that 
nd his skill in dancing kept him in Con- 






















fiddle 
gress. 

A Kentucky lawyer, who was a candidate for 
circuit judge, went ‘on’ a “still hunt,” to the most 
ignorant section of the State. He arrived, one 
Saturday afternoon, while a barbecuc-dunce was 
in progress in the open air. ‘ 

Old men and gray-haired women, young men 

and jolly lasses, parents and children’ were dane- 
ing with ene and delight. The lawyer’s black 
alpaca sack-coat distinguished hiin from every. 
hody, as all wore home-made butternut-colored 
jeans. 
: “How dy, Broadcloth ?” was the salutation he 
received, as he moved among the crowd. ‘The fid- 
dler was drunk, and would soon fall off the block, 
The lawyer had learned to use the violin, and he 
intimated, when the fiddler's powers of motion 
ceased, that he could play. The crowd shouted 
at the top of their vuices,— 

“Broadcloth can fiddle 
Hurrah for Broadcloth 

“No, gentlemen, I won't fiddle for you!” he an- 
swered to their shouts. “I came here a stranger, 
and you haven’t treated me with civility; you 
haven't asked me to dance; you haven't introduced 
me to the ladies; haven't made me one of your- 
selycs, and I won't tiddle for you.” 

With many apologics and promises for the fu- 
ture, they at last coaxed the coy candidate to play 
for them. Taking off his cout, and rolling up his 
shirt-sleeves, he played from sundown to sunrise. 

“Who are you, Broadcloth, anyway?” asked 
several. 

“I'm a candidate, gentlemen, for circuit judge.” 

“Broadcloth is a candidate! Hurrah tor Broad- 
cloth for circuit jndge!” 

Then giving Ins name in fall, which was cheered, 
he rode away, amid shouts of “Murrah for S—, 

¢ for circuit judge!” 

On Monday the election was held, and every 
vote in that district was cast for S——, the fiddler 
who had played all night tor the voters to dance. 


———+e+—____ 


“THE DEVIL AND DR. FAUSTUS.” 

Years ugo, when a man was smarter than his fellowa, 
and they could not account for his superiority, he was 
said to be in league with the devil. This accusation was 
hurled at Faust, the inventor of printing, and the poor 
man had to counteract the charge’s influence by revcal- 
ing his invention, The story is brought out in this 
sketch of the Faust Bible: 


This magnificent work was executed with cut metal 
types on six hundred and thirty-seven leaves, some of the 
copies on fine paper and others on vellum, and is some- 
times known as the “Mazarin Bible,” a ¢ ving 
been unexpectedly found in Cardinal Mazarin’s library 
at Paris. 

It is also called the “Fort 
each full column contains number of lines, and, 
lastly, as Gutenberg’ Bible, because John Gutenburg. 
was associated with Faust and Bchiffer in ita iasue. 

It was printed in Latin, and the letters were such an. 
exact imitation of the work of an amanuensis that the 
copies were passed off by Fanet, when he visited Paris, 
as manuscript, the discovery of the art of printing be- 
ing kept a profound eecret. 

Faust sold a copy to the King of France for seven 
hundred crownr, and another to the Archbishop of 














Broadcloth can fiddle! 












































two-line Bible,” because 




















more than made up for their deticieney by the skill! 








Pari for four hundred crowns; although he appears to 
have charged lese noble customers as low as sixty 
crowns. ‘The low price and the uniformity of the let 
tering of these Bibles caused universal astonishment. 

‘The capital letters in red ink were said to be printed 

with his blued; and as he could immediately produce 
new copies ad libitum, he wae adjudged in league with 
n. 
Fauat was apprehended, and was forced to reveal the 
newly-discovered art of printing to save himself from 
the flames. ‘This is supposed to be the origin of tbe tradi- 
tion of the “Devil and Dr, Faustus,” dramatized by 
Christopher Marlowe and others. 

One of the highest prices, if not the highest, realized 
by any book was for a copy of this splendid Bible at 
the sale of the “Perkins Library” at Hamworth Park, 
June 6, 1873. A copy on vellum was sold for three 
thousand four hundred pounds; another on paper for 
two thousand six hundred and ninety pounds. 

‘This large price is rather surprising; for there are 
about twenty copies in differeut libraries, half of them 
belonging to private persons in Britain.—Chumbers's 


Journal. 
——+or—____ 
for the Companion. 


FAITH. 


Though the clouds be thickly gathered 
‘And obscure cach ray of light, 

Turning Hope's refulgent day-time, 
Into Doubt's depressing night, 

Yet behind the heavy shadow 
Beams the sun of endless da 

But that gun will never r . 
Till the doubts shall pass away. 






























Though the heart be bowed in sorrow, 
Sternest griefs oppress the soul, 

Though the tide of trouble Lear us 
Where ite waters blackest roll; 

Yet there is a voice that’s waiting, 
Joy and peace to spexk to all. 

But that velce will never reach us, 
‘Till for it our own shall call. 









‘Though a sense of grievous sinning 
Crush us by its nulghty weleht, 
Thourh we feel that God has lett us 

‘To our self-appointed fate 
Yet His hand is always proffered, 
When all other help has fle 
But His hand will never reach w 
‘TH we grasp it with our own, 
HOWARD N. FULLER. 


ee gp 
HUMORS OF SEA-SICKNESS. 

Why is it that many persons are unwilling to confess 
that they are sea-sick? Is there something in the malady 
that makes ite victim ashamed of it? A contributor to 
the Chicayo Tribune, describing a terrible storm 
throngh which he passed on the Atlantic, gives amus- 
ing illustrations of the singular fact we have referred 
to. He says: 


Now and then one and another dropped out from the 
little knots in the cabin, and said they believed they 
would goto bed; and announced, in reaponse to anx- 
ious queries as to whether they were not feeling well, 
that they felt ull right, oh yes, but they guessed they'd 
go to their staterooms. 

At short intervals, the harmonious roundness of the 
smoking-room groups was broken by somebody who 
said he would go out and take a turn’ on the deck, but 
who did not come back. 
ich acted as if he wished to have it underatood that 
there was nothing wrong in head or foot. 

But each exhibited many of the peculiarities of a per. 
fon whom one often meets at night ina large city, and 
who seeing to be trying to walk on both sides of the 































bh went off, as it were, by Jerks, trying to look all 

time as if it were no matter, as if itdidn't amount 

thing anyhow, ag if he agreed perfectly with Mr. 
iat it Was of no conacquenc 

The partition between my stateroom and the adjoin. 
ing one did not reach all the way to the deck; in conse- 
quence all that was said in that room was as easily 
heard as in the room iteelf. 

‘There wasa family in there of the Hebrew persua- 
sion, There were the father, the mother—of enormous 
stature and breadth—and three children, the youngest a 
babe in arms. 

Thad setticd myself us much as possible into the be- 
lief that I might go toeleep. Just then there came a 
sudden wail from theinfant, then the shrill treble of the 
woman's voice: 
o-u-gh! Oh, mercy! Babe's sick all—oo-gh- 
rimy nightgown! And oo-cugh—I'm sick, too!” 
What's that? Are we sinking? Oo—ough—oop! 
Me too! oo—ough—oop!” came fromthe man in atone 
of agony and fright. 

Now there reigned silence for a few moment 
then there came another burst of sound fugue-like 
character, commencing sometimes with the shrill falset- 
to of infancy, to which was joined the profundo of the 
Dasso, and the soprano and siltos of the others. 

Iclung to my berth, listening to the clamors of the 
air and waters, until at last morning came and surprised 
me in an uncasy slumber. 

The gale gradually softened ita hoarae growlings. 
The waves, little by little, smoothed their belligerent 
crests, the sun came out, the passengers sought the 
deck 




































Tow did you stand it?” I asked of my Hebrew 
neighbor, who was durting about the deck like a Joyous 
tomtit. . 

“Oh, firet-rate. I wasn’t sick a single minute!” 


+e, 


SCARED. 

‘Those who havc travelled at night through the woods 
know bow sensitive the nerves are to unusual sounds. 
An illustration of this fact is given in the narrative of 
an Englishman, who once resided in South Africa, He 
ay 


Thad travelled some miles on foot from my farm in 
the upland part of Natal to a neighbor's house, and 
night having taken me unawares, my friend lent me 
one of his herd-boys to guide me home, When about 
half-way our path proceeded for some distance through 
a dense brush. 

We had just entered the bush when I heard a noise 
between a hoarse roar and the mew of a large cat close 
beside us. My guide gave one jump and was out of 
sight in the trees, ‘and { could hear the dashing of his 
body against the branches and brushwood as he bounded 
recklessly along. 

Here was a predicament to be in. I did not know 
the road, was unarmed, and it was as dark as pitch, and 
something uncanny near at hand. However, | thought 
anything was eafer than stopping in that neighborhood, 
eo I pushed along as fast as I could, feeling a very un- 
comfortable sensation about the region of the heart. 

Presently [ heard the boy whistling to me, and guided 
by the noise, was enabled ‘to gain the open road. M: 
guide informed me that it was a tiger that had roared, 
and eo it waa, for we found the footprints next morning 
not ten yards from the path we were on, 

This was the only time ] approached unarmed so near 
a tiger, and I hope never to do so again. Well, my 
guide and I continued some distance further, and I was 
inwardly congratulating myrelf that there was no more 
bdush-walking to be doue, when something came rueh- 
ing past me with a most horrid grunting and rushing 
kind of noise. a» 

Off T darted as fast as my legs would earry me, and 
as T ran I could hear the screams of the boy, as I sup- 
poeed, in the embrace of some powerful beast. 

Suddenly Istopped. That was no cry of fear or pain. 
Treturned and found the young rascal rolling on the 
ground and laughing, as only an African can laugh, at 
me. 

By his side was a dark object which I found to be a 
porcupine, killed by a blow on the snout from my 
guide's stick. Hence his laughter; I had run away 
from a porcupine. 

We cooked it next day, and it was one of the most 











delicious meals I ever had. Often when I have to cat 
the tough steak or stringy mutton that is sold to ug in 
New York, I long for a piece of porcupine. 


+e —-—__ 
A SAILOR COON. 


A correspondent of the Forest and Stream, who 
used to sail o fast yacht, The Decoy, describes one of 
his crew, a pet coon, caught when young and mised 
iu the boat-house. ‘Ihe yacht never suiled without 
him, He was “forward man.” 


Often when the sea wan beavy it would wash him 
from the deck into the boiling foam, but in an instant 
he was again at his post, and gave us all to understand 
by a peculiar guttural sound that he meant business, 

He delighted to sit on the end of the bowsprit, and 
when we would crox#.a boat's bow, or take the wind 
out of her sail, he talked. Sometimes a combing sea 
would chase him up the jibstay a foot or two, bit he 
never failed to regain his old position. 

In moderate weather, and the water smooth, he would 
come aft, and looking at me knowingly, would mount 
the tiller, and with one paw placed atfcetionately on my 
arm, would aail the bont for miles. Then he did talk. 

He had been shot ut several times from rival boste, 
and he knew them all as well as we did. Once he was 
badly hurt, and falling from the end of the boweprit 
into the water, I picked him up as he drifted by. The 
ball had passed through his intestines. He wasa sick 
coon, almost unto death. 

We ran into Gloucester, where @ surgeon, a friend of 
ours, carefully attended to his wound. How oflen he 
thanked that man for his kioduess the God that has 
given life to all only can tell, for he was then too weak 
to talk. 

We all loved him, and {t was reciprocated. How our 
bearts warmed and throbbed in sympathy for that inno- 
cent, unoffending atom of the great ercation. 

He got well, but he never ventured out on the bow: 
sprit any more. Quiet afternoons in the buat-house he 
would climb op gently into my hammock and eofily 
comb down my beard with his paws, and brush the tics 
oy until T snored; then he knew I was dead to all 
earthly things, and iv a minute he would have my 
watch and money down to the Iast cent, and in fact, 
everything about my clothes. 

Unlike, however, the genus man—with all his God- 
like gifts—he gave his plunder back, and told me plain. 
ly be could have robbed me if he liked. 
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A WRETCHED PICTURE. 

There is an amueing picture, called January and 
May, which represents a battered old man wooing a 
frolicsome young maiden by holding the skein of silk 
she is winding. The picture calls forth a sinile, be- 
cause the incongruity of the two are humorourly ex- 
hibited, and the young mise seems abundantly able to 
hold her own against the old lover's etrategy. But in 
the following sketch, made by a correspondent of the 
Eureka Leader, we havea picture of Mormonism which 
horrifics and disgusts. The correspondent was at Ox- 
den, a railroad town in Utah, while a company of 
Swedish immigrants were waiting to take the train to 
Brigham City. He writes: 





I was looking on with great curiosity, when I dis. 
covered a tow-headed buxom girl weeping. bitterly. 
‘Two or three old women were wcolding her, aud a 
withered-up old Mormon stood with his arm ‘around 





her. 

He finally coaxed her off to hix wagon, she sereamiug 
and crying that «be would not marry him, and he never 
letting go of her until he ect her down upon the wagon 
tungue. 

A girl was following them. T halted her and asked 
what was the trouble, She said that this girl was 
pledged to the old man, and that he had paid her pas. 
fage out, and now she did_ not want to marry him, be- 
cause he already had a wife and seven children. 

T asked if she would be foreed to do se 

The girl replied, “Of course she will. They have 
pledged her to him.” 

Poor thing! the last that T saw of her ehe was strug. 
gling to get away from bim, and the withered old fel- 
low was holding on with both arms around her. 

It was sickening to think of kuch doings in a civilized 
land. Dark as that girl's mind was, she ha 
grains of virtue and some delicate instincts. 
spair pictured on her face showed that. 


—__—_+e____ 


ENJOYING HIMSELF. 

Some kinds of pets arc apt to be expensive. Demes- 
tic education gives them advantages, which they are 
not slow to take. The Guelph (Canada) Herald tells 
this lively story of Mr. Huod’s pet bear: 


John R. Hood owne a pet bear. He had him chained 
in the yard near the house. One day he broke the 
chain and entered the house, nobody being about the 
premises but Mre. W. P. Smith. 

The bear walked into the pantry, emptied two sngar- 
bowls, sampled the cateup and pickles, took the chevee- 
box down from the shelf and regaled himself with the 
contents, took the chimneys off the lamps, placed them 
iu a row, and knocked them down like tenpina. 

Bruin then had a picnic of the pies and cakes in the 
cupboard, showing great partiality for aweet things. 
He emptied the salt in the corner of the room and then 
amused himeelf by pitching the china and delf through 
the window, and ended his hour and a half of aport by 
emptying a pail of water on the floor and taking a bath. 

He remained-in the room till the boys returned from 
work. Considerable fun occurred before he was cap- 
tured, one of the boys getting hit in the eye with an 
egg thrown by bis bearship. 

















——+e__ —_ 
“BRING ME MY BOOTS.” 

Capt. Thomas, from whom Danicl Webster pur- 
chased the Marshfield estate, was noted for his eccen- 
tricities. Reverencing Mr. Webster as the greatest of 
men, he read his epeeches with keenest enjoyment. 
But when Mr. Hayne made his famous attack, Capt. 
‘Thomas lost heart. He thought the speech unanewer- 
able, and that his champion was hopelessly beaten. 


He beeame sick, retired to bed and told some mem- 
ber of the family to take away his boots, as he should 
never need them again. 

His family tried to console him with the assurance 
that Mr. Webster would make a triumphant reply, bot 
he refused all that sort of comfort. For several days 
the glowing old man kept his bed. At length, a copy 
of the Sentinel cuine containing Mr. Webster's reply. 
His son took it to the chamber, but as hia father re 
fused to read it, he left it on the bed. 

Some time afterwards the family were etartled by a 
shout. They rushed to his room, and found the old 

entleman in high excitement, sitting on the side of the 
ed, with the paper in one hand and the lamp on the 
other. He made no confession, but said, eagerly, 
“Bring me my boots, Henry; bring me my boot 
Life was once more of value since his favorite bad tri 
umpbed. He never doubted Webster's ability again. 


40 
EXAGGERATIONS. 


An Englishman saya that no other people in the 
world, so far as he knows, can equal the Arkansane 
in off-hand exaggerations. '“Do you sec that spring 
over there, stranger?” raid one of them to him. Ile 
anid he did, whereupon the settler added : “Well, that's 
an iron spring, that is, and it’s so mighty powerful that 
the farmers’ horses about here that drink the water of 























it never have to be shod. The shoes just thelr 
feet nat'rally.""— Chicago Tribune. Jah sree oe 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion. 


A LITTLE BOY’S WANTS. 
FIRST YEAR. 


He wants a merry rattle, 
He wants a rubber ring, 
le wants a dainty swing-crib, 
He wants mamma to sing. 
SECOND YEAR. 
He wants a'baby-dolly, 
He wants to dig for shells, 
He wants a penny trumpet, 
He wants a atring of bells. 
THIRD YEAR. 
He wants some blocks for building, 
He wants a horse on wheels, 
He wants a little wagon, 
To fill with empty reels. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
He wants a sword and pistol, 
He wantea fife and drum, 
He wants some books with pictures, 
Bo-Peep aud brave Tom Thumb. 
FIFTH YEAR. 
He wants a cap and muffler, 
He wants some mittens red, 
He wants to skate on rollers, 
He wants to own a sled. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
He wants big boots like father’s, 
He wanta a “*v"lossipede,” 
He wants a slate and pencil, 
He wants to learn to read. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 
He wants a goat and carriage, 
And just a few things more,— 
Well, wait and sce what Santa Claus 
Can spare from out his store. 
Kate LAWRENCE, 


Se go ae 
For the Companion. 
A QUIET GAME. 

“What shall we play this evening?” the chil- 
dren asked cach other. 

“Something quict,” said Carric, “for mamma 
has sick headache.” 

“Let's play Turkish merchant,” said Gracie. 

“T don't know how,” said the otiers. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough. I'll say I’m a Turkish 
merchant, and you ask me what I sell. Then I'll 
name three things good to eat, that begin with 
my initials.” 

“What are your initials ?” asked Carrie. 

“The first letters of my names, of course. Grace 
Darling Hall, G. D. H., and I will sell Grapes, 
Dumplings and Honey.” 

“I see,” said Phil. “Do you name the best 
things you can think of ?” 

“Yes, of course. What is your middle name ?” 

“Sheridan.” 

“Phil Sheridan Abbott, P. S. A. You might 
sell Figs, Sugar and Apples.” 

“Pigs! Pigs aren’t good to eat.” 

“I didn’t say pigs, I said figs.” 

“Well, that wouldn’t be right. 
gin with F.” 

“I wonder if it don’t!” cried both girls in a 
breath. And Carrie added triumphantly, “F-1- 
double ], fill.” 

“Just so, to fill a teapot, but P-h-i-l, Phil, when 
it's me.” 

“Is that so?” asked Grace, in surprise. ‘Well, 
I’ve learned something.” 

“So have I,” said Carrie. “You might sell 
Pears, instead of Figs. Now what shall I sell? 
My name is Carrie Maria Brewn.” 

“C.M.B. Crackers, Milk, and Butter. There, 
you sce how it goes. Now let us go around 
again, and name something different.” 

So the three little heads pondered over good 
things, till all declared themselves ready, and 
Grace began. 

“T'm a ‘Turkish merchant.” 

“What can [ buy of you?” asked Phil. 

“No,” said Carrie, “that isn’t right. What do 
you sell?” 

“Gooseberries, Dates and Hulled Corn.” 

“Now I'm a Turkish merchant,” said Phil. 

“What do yon sell?” 

“Pics, Sausage and Almonds.” 

“I’m a Turkish merchant,” said Carrie. 

“What do you sell?” f 

“Candy, Molasses and Buns.” 

“I believe Carrie's Ictters are the easiest,” said 
Phil. “Let’s go around again.” 

This time there was more and harder thinking, 
Grace named Griddle-cakes, Doughnuts and Hash. 

“A splendid breakfast,” said Phil. His list was 
Plums, Citron, and Artichokes. 

“Citron don’t begin with S,” corrected Grace. 

“I don’t see why,” said Phil. “8-i-t, sit, r-u-n, 
ran, citron.” = 

“O Phil, where’s yourspelling-book ? C-i+t, cit, 
T-o-n, ron, citron.” 

“Then I've learned something, as well as you 

ris.” 

* Carrie named Cheese, Melons and Breast. 





Phil don’t be- 





“What is breast ?” asked Grace. 

“Why, breast-meat on chicken. It’s the best 
part, I think.” 

“So it is,” said Phil, and then the three children 
set to planning a Christmas dinner. 


———+e___ 
For the Companion, 


COMING DOWN CHIMNEY. 


I used to think that it was only good old “Santa 
Claus” who came down chimney, t6 fill the row of 
little stockings that we used to hang up on Christ- 
mas Eve; but I find thatthere are some folks who 
have no other way of getting in and out of their 
houses than up and down chimney. 

In that cold country, Siberia, the Koraks build 
their log huts with a large round hole in the mid- 
dle of the roof, perhaps twenty feet above the 
floor; and this is chimney, door, window, all in 
one. 

A long log with holes cut in it is set up like a 
ladder through this hole, and up and down these 
stairs travel all the family,—men, women and 
children,—with the smoke from the fire of wood 
and peat, or moss, which is built upon a little cir- 
cle of flat stones in the middle of the hut. 

The Korak babies don’t get out for an airing 
very often even in summer, but as soon as they 
can toddle about the hut, the peep of blue sky and 


M. C. W. B. 








For the Companion. 
BILLY BANTAM, 


Billy Bantam was a traveller and a warrior. 

He began his journeys very young, so young 
that his travelling carriage was a collar box, and 
his bed, cotton wool. 

He started in the morning, and all day said 
“peep, peep, peep!” 

Now don’t you know that Billy was a chicken, 
and a bantam chicken at that ? 

He was black with yellow spots all over him, 
and such a beauty! at least Jennie thought so 
when she took him out of that box at night. 

She fed him so much and so often with meal 
and red pepper that the soft down on his back 
turned all into feathers, of every color that ever 
was seen. 

There was red and brown, and yellow and green. 

Bunt the crowning glory was his tail, that shone 
and glistened in the sunlight most beautifully. 

Every day Billy carried himself straighter, and 
held his head higher, till finally he had to back up 
against something when he wanted to crow to keep 
from tumbling over backwards. 

I never knew whether it was pride or red pep- 
per. What do you think about it? 

One day there was a great noise out in the.back 
yard, a sound of “Gobble-gobble,” “Bow-wow, 
bow-wow,” and louder than either, the shrill 
“Kar-r-r, kar-r-r,” which was Billy’s voice. 

Jennie ran out in a hurry to eee what it was all 
about, and found a great flock of turkeys coming 
up the yard. 

The big gobbler led the way, with every feather 
standing straight up, and his head all swollen and 
purple with rage, because Bruno barked so loud. 

Bruno wouldn't bite, and Mr. Turkey Gobbler, 
being a neighbor, knew it very well, so he marched 
straight on with all his family, when suddenly 
Billy Bantam flew straight at him and pulled out 
& mouthful of feathers. 

In another minute the little rooster was flying 
all around him, flapping his wings, peeking, pull 
ing feathers, and digging in those sharp little spurs 
that grew down close to his feet, and all the time 
making so much noise that I have no doubt Mr. 
Gobbler thought there were a dozen bantams in- 
stead of one. 

Billy scratched his eyes so badly he didn’t have 
much chance to see, but ran herie as fast as he 
could. 

After that Billy’s voice was never still. He 
crowed, crowed, crowed from morning till night, 
and was better than any watch-dog to drive away 
stranger dogs, cats and pigs. 

After a while, the weather grew cold, and Billy 
seemed to feel it so much that Jennie sewed his 











sunshine they get through that wonderful hole 
makes them try to climb the “pole,” that they may 
see all that is to be seen from the top. 

These funny-looking little fur-clad Koraks are 
Pretty good climnbers by the time they are three or 
four years old. 

Outside the hut is another ladder pole, which 
isn't much needed in winter, however, for then the 
snow piles up, and hardens with the*stinging cold 
until, if Santa Claus were only there with his 
reindeer team, he could ride up the roof and 
straight down chimney, easy cnough. 

The Korak's poor dogs, who live outside, have a 
nice time then, for they climb to the top of the 
chimney just to sniff the savory smells that come 
up from the meat that is cooking so temptingly 
under their noses. 

* Sometimes, in their scrambling and quarreling 
for the best place, one of them will drop down the 
chimney, and a most lucky dog he may think 
himself if he doesn’t drop into the great soup-ket- 
tle on the fire. 

Sa Gg 

‘When Iiattie was five years old her sister mar- 
ried a farmer who owned a large sugar orchard. 

Soon after, a gencrous package of maple sugar 
was sent home, and the little girl exclaimed, “O 
mamma, I’m so glad we’ve married into such a 
nice family !” 


SALE SS 





legs up in scarlet flannel, thinking to keep them 
warm. 

For some reason, Billy didn’t like it. He was a 
vain bird, and perhaps he knew that the color 
didn’t suit his complexion. Any way, he tore 
them all to pieces with his bill. 

Not long after that one of his toes was frozen. 
He scolded and fretted all day about it, and when 
it came night went to sleep on the horse’s back, 
for there his feet were sure to be warm. 

Every night all winter he spent on old Dob- 
bin’s back-bone; and the first thing in the morn- 
ing his voice was to be heard at the kitchen door, 
—Kar, kar, kar-r-r! louder and louder, and there 
was no peace till he was allowed to come in. 

Then where do you think he went? Why, 
straight to the big fireplace and settled himsclf 
in the warmest corner. If Pussy was there before 
him, so much the better, for he plamped himself 
right down on her soft tor. 

Puss didn’t like this at first, and tried to get 
away, but at the first movement, down came that 
sbarp beak of Billy's and pinched her ear so badly 
that she learned it was wiser to keep still. 

Since that time he has been from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and has grown to be an old bird. 

Now he has a little house filled with straw, 
where he sleeps nights, and he likes it so well that 
it is nine o’clock in the morning before he takes 
his head from under his wing and comes out in 
the sunshine. 

I think he must feel very much ashamed when 
he finds how late it is, don’t you? 

PeneLore Doo.trrie. 
og 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Little Gracie heard that Emily's papa was gZo- 
ing to be married, and she came running into the 
house in great glee. 

“Mamma, mamma,” she cried, “aren't you 
glad? Emily's going to have a second-hand 
mamma!” 





A little boy going up stairs during house-clean- 
ing time, when the carpet was off the hall and 
stairs, asked,— 

“Mamma, what makes the hall and stairs all 
barefooted ?” 


Little Annie, walking with her auntie, saw a 
flock of sheep in a field. “Let us go and see 
them,” said Annic. 

“Not now, dear,” said Aunt Carrie, “it is almost 
dark; some other day we will come.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Annic, “couldn’t God make 
the day a little longer ?” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
TRANSPOBITIONS. 

‘Transpose words of equal length as follows :— 

Articles of merchandise, aud make to give evidence 
on oath; a fieh much esteemed for food, and make « 

ardinn or instructor; a stratum, and make soon; live. 
ly, and make trifling talk; a part of the body, and make 
an eminence; desired with expectation, and make a 
pay of the dreas of a Jewish high Priest; a wadin; 

ird, and make the lining of certain shells; correct, an 
make the circumference of anything; 
make sluggish; external, and make a 
and make to pace; land belonging to a nobleman, and 
made a native of a certain ‘uropean city; a water 
nymph, and make the goddess who presided over hunt- 
ing, chastity, and marriage. 

The initials of the ‘words after trans] ition will form 
the name of a Frenchman who died in this countr; on 
the 26th of December, 1831. He left the bulk of bis 
erent fortune to support a college for orphans, which 

name. 


2. 
HALF-8QUARE. 


a medicine, and 
course; censure, 


* 

Across: A Jodictal officer of high rank; contrary to 
some acknowledged standard; public disgrace; a per- 
sonal satire in writing; a fabulous animal; apart of the 
habit of u Jewizh high priest; a musical instrument 
made of the hollow joint of some plant; a sea-fowl; « 
Roman weight of twelve ounces; a consonant. 

The diagonal, downward, gives the name by which 
the 28th of December is known—a da‘ Observed by the 
early church in commemoration of ‘King Herod's mas- 
sacre. 

3. 


CHARADE. 


My first in notes so mellow, 
Charms every listener's soul, 
And takes reward in berries, 
Which grow upon my whole. 
And when the atorm-clouds gather, 
His song is loud and clear, 
As if to bid his hearer 
brave, and never fear. 
My second he possesses— 
Suat eight, hia rightful share; 
But you and J, between us, 
Have twenty,—none to apare. - 
My whole at Christmas parties 
‘An honored place receives, 
And many a kiss is stolen 
Beneath its sbining leaves. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED ENIGMA 





a 
From the name of the central object may be formed 
the names of those surrounding. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Words omitted in Holiday Anagram. Charm. 
‘Times, dimes. Heart, art, dart. Chatter, hatter, mat- 
ter, shatter. Stride, hide, ride, alde, Christmas Tide. 

2. Fuller, Otis, Robinson, Eliot, Franklin, Alden, 
Trumbull, Hutchinson, Edwards, Rawson, Standish, 
Davenport, Andre, Yale.—FoREFATHER’s Day. 

3. May Flower. 

4 


G@ 


aay 
wee 
2BA 


BAR 
SDELAVAL 
RAT 


OP de 


Guss pe Lava. 
5. “Christmas comes but once a year.” 





Answer to Pictorial Christmas Puzzle. 


1. Nut-crackers. 
2. Christmas Dinner. 
8. “Nuts to Crack.” (Nut stew crack.) 
4. Children’s column. (Chilled wrens column.) 
6. “Herring-bone” acrostic : 
PRBEKXKIA8G 
IraE EINE NW 
@rEutrTNnNnue 
RE TI 4a 
TON Gauetine. 
6. Central Acrostic 
1.8 ‘WORD 8 
2A RTIS Tr 
3..N IGHT-HERO N 
4.T  Rocort I (SeeWebster’s Dictionary.) 
5A TT c 
6&C Rawns H 
UL gE O (Sign of Zodiac, Web. Dic.) 
BRA NVI L 
9. U MBRELL A 
10.8 PEAR 8 


Jnitiate—Santa Ciavs. Finale—Sr. NicHoLas. 
«Corner sketches: Skates, Games, Chromos (crow 
mows) Tales. 


as 


a 








‘The SunscRrPtioN Prick of the ComPaNton Is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

‘THE COMPANION Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is recetved by the Publishers for Its discontinu- 
nee, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when. sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NRITNER OF THESE CAN BR PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 80. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
‘of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers 
‘must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hie paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 
paper Is sent. ‘Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

The date against your name ‘on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to what time your subscription ts paid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
‘papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 

—_——_—“DDOoea iam» 





For the Companion. 
OUR SCHOOLS AND HEALTH. 

In youth the foundation is laid for future health. 
Nature’s arrangements make it a period of muscular 
activity, healthful sport, Joyous companionship, pure 
air, full sunshine, and freedom from anxiety and care. 

‘The system, however, during this period, 1s com- 
pelled to do double work—to provide for growth, as 
well as for wear and tear. Hence, it is less able to 
bear strain and exhaustion, and is more susceptible to 
functional derangements and attacks of organic disease. 

Now it is at jnst this period that our schools have to 
do their work. It is plain that the highest wisdom is 
required to keep them in harmony with the physical 
needa of their pupils—to prevent the undue lessening 
of muscular activity, sport, companionship, pure air 
and sunshine, and to avold putting care and anxiety on 
brains unfitted for them, and exposing the nervous sye- 
tem to strain and exhaustion. 

‘And yet the slightest possible consideration has been 
given to this whole matter. The failure of the health 
of our school-children is at length forcing thought on 
the part of the more considerate. But we are afraid 
that tens of thousands of our most promising youth will 
be sacrificed before our schools are rightly adjusted to 
their ends, in teachers, studies, methods, condition 
and appointments of school-rooms, and in the amount 
of study exacted. 

Dr. Tuckerman of Cleveland, Obio, bas recently ex- 
amined the health of eight hundred pupils in the High 
School of that city. One fact very strikingly brought 
out by his investigation Is that the health suffers In pro- 
portion to the length of time the pupils study out of 
school-hours. 

Dividing the scholars into four classes, those who 
study (1) less than two hours at home; (2) twoand less 
than four hours; (3) four and less than six; (4) six and 
over, it was found that of 186 girls whose health was 
poorer while at school, twenty-nine per cent. belonged 
to 1st class; seventy to 2d; ninety-three to 3d; and one 
hundred to the 4th. 

Of the same number whose health waa very poor at 
school, fourteen per cent. belonged to the Ist class; 
forty to the 24; sixty-six to the $d; and one hundred 
to the 4th. 

No school is rightly managed whose pupils suffer in 
health; and it belongs to the teachers to look after this 


matter. 
—_+——_ 


HER GRATITUDE.| 

Dr. Hyrti, an eminent Austrian anstomisi, now 
seventy years of age, related not long since an incident 
associated with a ballet-dancer’s shoe. In 1850, when 
he was professor of anatomy at the Vienna School of 
Medicine, he was lecturing on the formation of the foot 
and the injury done this member by pallet-dancing and 
pirouetting on the tips of the toes. 


To demonstrate his remarks he exhibited a pallerine’s 
shoo, and was speaking of {te prejudicial effect for the 
wearer, when a little rose-colored billet dropped from 
it. 

‘The professor, surprised, picked it up and read it 
with deep emotion depicted on bis countenance, and 
the shoe with its billet became a mystery much talked 
cf in Vienna fora time, Dr. Hyrt! being credited with 
having received a Ieve-letter from some o eratic dan- 
seuse who bad maliciously concealed it in the article in 
question. 

‘The billet, however, contained no love-message, but 
was traced by the hand of a dying girl named Wanda, 
Who was one of the best pupile at the Inaperial dancing 
academy. 

‘The contortions to which she bad to'twist her feet 
brought on a malady in the right foot, and inflammation 
supervening, @ consultation wns held to decide whether 
the foot be amputated. 

Dr. Hyrti took part in the consultation. His two col- 
leagues were of opposite opinion, and had the casting 
vote. Just as he was leaving the room, his eyes met 
thone of the patient, and the mute terror and entreaty 
he read in them unmanned him. 

‘He proposed that a delay of twenty-four hours should 
be allowed. This was conceded, but when it had ex- 
pired mortification had ect in, and the poor child was 
given over. 

Bome days after the doctor received a small parcel. 
It contained the dead girl’s shoe, and it was the same 
shoo he had used in the course of his lecture. 

‘The rose-colored billet in it, which had escaped bis 
notice, was written on her denth-bed. It expressed her 
gratitude to the man who had wished to spare her bu- 
eration, and begged him to keep the little ehoe in re- 
membrance of her gratitude. 


—__+—— 
A FATAL PRANK. 

Anything that would cure boys of practising fun that 

has murder in it would bes blessing to them and to 


many otbors. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A sad story comes from Robeson County, N.C. 
James Phillipa, a twelve-year-old boy, and bis mother 
‘were the only occupants of their house, and as the boy 
was known to be easily frightened, some mischievous 
acquaintances of his went to the house late Saturday 
night, and made pretences at trying to open the doors, 
etc. The poor little fellow, who had been in perfect 
heulth the day before, was so badly frightened that he 
went into convulsions and died. 


——_+——- - 


TELEGRAPH POLES IN CHINA. 

‘Wo must not deal rudely with a sentiment that any one 
holds sacred, however absurd it may scem to us. A 
heathen people's religious ideas always make.the most 
stubborn obstacle in the way of enlightened inventions 
and of the progress of knowledge and social improve- 
ment. But instead of doing violence to their ancient 
notions it is wise to give way to them—till they can be 
educated out of them. The singular obstacle to the 
building of telegraph lines in China, where » superat!- 
tion (not without an element of tender poetry) bas 
stopped the setting of the telegraph poles, illustrates 
this truth: 


In China ancestors are held in peculiar reverence. 
The Chinese look upon the casting of a shadow over an 
ancestor's grave as an insult, and resent it with impet- 
uous anger. 

‘Chinese ancestors are buried, not in large cemeteries, 
but in the family burial grounds. As China is thickly 
inhabited, the reault ie that an ancestor’s bones may be 
found resting beneath every few rods of turf. Henoe 
a novel cause of trouble to @ telegraph company in that 
country. 

‘The company erected poles on which to hang the 
wires. ‘The poles and wires cast necessarily more or 
less of a shadow. Every Chinaman on whose ances- 
tor’s grave a shadow rested forthwith arose in his 
wrath and cut down the poles. 

The consequence has been, asa matter of economy 
and self-protection, the company has placed the wires 


underground. 
ee eS 


HIDDEN. 

How rich people, who live in countries where for 
tune’s favor, and life itself, are precarious, continue to 
carry their wealth about them, has been told many 
times and with curious variety. One of the famous 
diamonds of Europe is said to have been carried for 
years by its discoverer under the skin of the calf of hia 
Jeg, the wound healing over where he made the gash to 
receive the gem. 


Of Mustapha-ben-Ismail, the chief adviser of the Bey 
of Tunis, and his envoy to France, itis related that 
when he was in Paris a Jeweller called on him to show 
@ magnificent brilliant, 

The Tunisian looked at the stone, and remarked that 
he had far better diamonds in his possession. He 
turned up his sleeve and showed five enormous arm 
rings riveted above his clbow, and set with splendid 
jewels worth nearly a million and a half of dollars. 

‘The jeweller naturally inquired why person 60 fond 
of diamonds should wear them where they could not 
be seen. “Oh, you do not understand,” raid Mustapha. 
“We Oriental princes can be despoiled of everything in 
one day, and the most elementary idea of prudence 
compels us always to secrete some portion of our valu- 
ables about our persons.” 


eg 


“MAKX IT ENGLISH!” 

Mr. Fox, the father of the orator Charles James Fox, 
trained bis non from childhood to share in the Govern- 
ment of England. This anecdote shows the child’s 
precoclty : 


While the elder Fox was Sccretary of State he used 
to allow Charles to read all his despatches. One day, 
when the boy was only ten years of age, the Secretary 
Drought home a paper which he had very carefully 
written—an answer to be sent to a foreign Government, 
with whom England had good cause to find fault. 

He ve the paper to Charles, and asked him to read 
it. The lad did so. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the parent, ear- 
neatly, for he thought it extremely good. 

The boy shook his head. ‘Then be looked into his 
father’s face; then he straightened himeel{ to his full 
height; and ‘smiting bis little fet upon his swelling 
breast, he exclaimed,— 

“Oh!—make it atronger! make it—big!—make !t— 
make it—ENGLIsH!”” 

Fox caught the inspiration from the look, the tone, 
the words of his boy. Ie threw the paper into the 
fire, and then sat down and wrote again, and produced 
a paper which electrified the country. 


ge 
BAKED. 


‘There is health in sunshine—taken in proper quantl- 
tiea—but our American mothers would rather shrink 
from administering it to their babies in such allopathic 
doses as the Hindoo women do. 


A missionary in India visited a house one day where 
there was n new-born baby which was about the color 
of apink sea shell. 

‘How pretty!” sald the visitor, to the mother. 

“Oh,” was the reply. “she'll be binck like the rest of 
us after I have put her out in the sun for afew days!” 

‘And sure enough, when the next call was made, the 
poor baby was found baking in the hot Indian sun, 
stretched on a bit of board, with only a picce of cotton 
Cloth under its head for a pillow. Its body had been 
first smeared with mustard oll, according to the strange 
fashion in that land. ‘The mothers are much su rised 
to learn that American children are not treated in the 
same way. 





—_+——_ 


PLAINLY SAID. 
Silly young men sometimes get very practical advice 
from girls who do not happen to be as silly as them- 
selves. 


“What would you do if you were me and were 

ou?” tenderly tnquired a young swell of bis lady 

end, as he escorted her home from charch. 

“Well,” said she, “if I were you, I would throw 
away that vile cigarette, cut up my cane for firewood, 
‘wear my watch-chain underneath my coat, and stay at 
home nights, and pray for brains.” 


Seg 
SAD. 
‘There is no sadder sight than a criminal son made #0 
by the example of a criminal father—and (as is very 
Mkely to happen) becoming a worse criminal. 


Joseph Abbott, the boy of twenty years who isin the 

rison at Elmira, N. Y., and will be hanged for murder- 
Ing a fellow-prisoner, ie the son of a man who is now 
aerving ‘a sentence in the Connecticut prison at Weth- 
ersfield. 

Bince the boy’s conviction he has written several af- 
fectionate letters to his father, and the old man bas 
clumsily framed his son’s picture, which now hangs on 
the prison walle. 


“You can't add different things together,” said an 
Austin school-teacher. “If you add a sheep and a cow 
together, it does not make two sheep, or two cows.” A 
little boy, the son of a Texas milkman, held up bis 
hand ond sald, “That may do with sheep and cows, but 
if you add a quart of water, it makes two quarts of milk. 
Tive seen it led.” 














Coughs and Colds are Often Overlooked. 
‘A continuance for any length of time causes irritation 
of the Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are an effectual COUGH REMEDY. 
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MAR K Linen. | Clark’s Indelible Pencils and 
INK. Sold at all Stationers. 





and pour 
Depot, 16 Warren Strott, N. Yo 


ONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 











‘Catalogue of works, with Phonographic alphabet 
and illustrations, for beginners, on application. 
Address, BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


B81 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Til. 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, $60; The 
Little Detective, $3. ‘Send for Price List. 

All Scales Warranted. Special terms to Deale: 


Ladies’ & Children’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 
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ENGSTROM’S RAZORS. 
<< BRADFORD § ANTHONY, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD * 
a Extreme care ts used in their manufacture. 
ey are made of the BEST STEEL ATTAINABL 
every’ blade being hardened and tempered by tod 


ENGSTROM himeelf by a secret chemical process, 
which renders it impossible for any Razor not to be of 
the Best Cutting Quality. 

‘They will be found to shave any beards growing on the 
human face. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN CUTLERY. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of the price, which 


EW~ Do not rattle; do not pull off; do | js for black handle medium and small size, $2.00; wide 


not tear the skirts o: ts; made of 
malleable {ronelekeled: and. will not slip more than 
Teather; add 100 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
Your shuedesler has them if “ wide awake;” if not, 
send 15e, for a pair by mail, to the wholesale agent, 
EDWARD HENSHAW, 


48 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
An Article that is at once 


SUPT sssznesssensee 


And BREATH PURIFIER. 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. ‘Every person 
Who has ever used it proclaims ita perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential toa pure 
reath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bel- 


samic SOZO! 7 
ta and Fancy Goods Dealers. 








‘THis picture represents @ new knife and fork plated 
with a hew composition, which is warranted to last 
as long as the very best silver plate, and to look as well 
after three nionths use. No need of scouring any more 
Will send 1 dozen knives, and 1 dozen forks by mail, 
postpaid. on receipt of —a price unheard of before 

for gogd.substantial plated cutler: 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Andrews’ Parlor Folding Beds 
Burr Patent Improved. 16 Styles. 
2 and upwards. Elogsnt, 
comfortable. Save room rent. 
Bedding folds oat of aight (see 

cut) Made only by A. H.. 
Andrews & Co., Curcaco. 

The City that a Cow Kicked Over. A comic 
history of the Chicago fire of 1871, 18 illustrations. 
Handsome flluminat A cute Holiday Git. 
Mailed for 25c. promptly. 

‘8 & CO.,19 Wabash Ay 


A.H. ANDRE 
MOLLER’Swfihiy 


cover. 


'y to its delicacy of 
and smell. For saleby 


Drugsiste, 
W.H.Sehieffelin&Co(7's's*aiia)N-Y. 


’ The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 


cious toilet water. The 


‘BOYS’ SHIRTS, 


Direct from Man 


fitting, with full allowance for growin, 
Sold fa three different ways, vig: No. 
completely made; No. 2, afl made ex 
buttonholes; No. 3, cut, read: fo be made 
with bosoms and cuffs stitched. A trial 


shirt sent to any address, postage paid, 
fc 


on receipt of price, as follows: 


Neck size. | No.1. | No.2 | No.3. 


Ti and 113, | 55 cents. | 50 ce: 
Beets ee on 
4175 ae 


amp for samples, and full par- 


Send 
ticulars. Postal Cards will receive no attention. 


JOS. L. SEYMOUR, Shirt Manufacturer, 
103 Broadway, New York. 


THE CARPENTER ORCANS 


Are endorsed by leading musical and literar: pers, 
eminent musicians and critics, both of thie country aud 






Europe. 










CARPENTER. 


per cent. to the looks and wear of 


tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 


Tilt Vitis ee, 


Manufacturer, made 
from Fruit of the Loom Muslin, with fine 
Irish Linen Bosoms and Cuffs, and are 
warranted thoroughly made and perfect 


If you, or any of your friends or neighbors, 
contemplate the Purchase of an Organ now 
orat any future time, 

BUY THE BEST. 


Prices within the reach of all, Circular and Catal 
\ aacetinelbr eur suyles scut free to any address. 


E. P. CARPENTER, 


Worcester, Mass. 


blade, $2.0; ivory, $3.00; extra ivory, $30 each. 
Every Razor is fally Warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Importers, Manufacturers’ Agents, and Dealers in 
‘American and Foreign CUTLERY. 




























KNOWN 
= throughout 
> the world as 
= the most 
WA PERFECT 
Z FITTING 
=\ CORSET 
MADE. 





They give 
complete 
satisfaction, 
and are war 
ranted to 
wear twice 

aslong as or- 
K ‘nary cor- 
¥ sets. 
The above eut is a correct representation of 
oar B H quality. If you cannot find this most 
desirable Corset where you are accustomed to 
purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 
POSTAGE FREE. The best value in the world 
fay the money. 
Send for descriptive catalogue of other styles. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 


fff you order, state in what paper you saw this adver- 
sement.] 


AMAKER & BROWN | 
[psi Wasted) 


i) 









y If you want to buy 
Clothing for Men orBeys 

RY either ready-made or made 
Hto order, do not fail to 
send. for our Catalogue 








COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
y BAKER’S 


Vala Chola, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confee- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

Ww. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 








HARTSHORN'S 0 SHADE ROLLERS. 


NO CORDS .OR BALANCES. 
FIRST AWARDS AT 5 WORLD’S FAIRS AND A GOLD MEDAL 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, New York. 


ud 
TELL 


place of the old-fashioned unhealth: 


get out oforder, Will not injure ¢! 








THE BEST STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


‘The Hose Supporter, as an improved method for holding up the stocking (to take the 





y garter), has suffered in popularity and usefulness by the 


want ofa simple, convenient and reliable clasp, which is now fally supplied In 


WARREN'S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. 


(for description see the Cut.) 

Children need no assistance in using them. A small pleco of {the hose nipped and!drawn into 
the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn out by force, but is easily 
disengaged by slipping It up and out the slot. It {s made from one piece of metal. Cannot 


he finest stocking. Has no sharp edges or teeth, and lays 


fist against the limb. Ask for them at the stores and take no other. If not found they can 
be sent you by mafl, Send for descriptive circular to 

WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 
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from morning till night in the eternal crash and 
whirr of the ponderous machinery. She said [ 
could find work there, and begged me to take her 
with me, saying she wag used to hard fare, and 
could live on almost nothing. 

This I could not promise, but I told her that I 
would come or send for her if I found employ- 
ment and could support myself. 

The next day I went away. Asthe stage passed 
the “Den of Thieves,” I saw Bridget Ann at the 
gate. She waved her tattered hat, and looking 
backward, I saw her throw herself on the ground, 
burying her face in the grass. That poor little 
picturo was the only pleasant one that I carried 
away from Greenficld. 

For six weary, frightful months I worked in the 
Northport cotton-mill. Six months of living 
dexth. Each day I fancied that the hollows in 
my checks were deeper, my steps weaker, my 
hands more frail. 

In six months more I think I should have dicd 
bat for a letter—a dirty, much post-marked letter 
—that the postmaster handed me as I was going 
by. It was from Lawyer Bliss of my native 
place, announcing the death of Uncle Piper, and 
the bequest to me of twenty thousand dollars. 

He was a miser, and had been accumulcting this 
money all his life. Some of it was invested in 
Western lands, and some in United States bonds, 
and more was found in queer holes and corners in 
his shanty. 

He was an eccentric man, and knowing that he 
must soon die, and having no love for his relatives, 
he had written to each of them, asking for money, 
intending to divide his fortune among those who 
should respond to his appeal. Though abundantly 
able, not one of them had granted his request. 
My poor twelve dollars was all he received. 

‘The letter addressed to me was a month old. I 
went at once back to my native place, and found 
that the statements of the letter were correct. I 
paid Mrs. Spriggins, who lived next door to Uncle 
Piper, a good sum, and erected a handsome stone 
to his memory. Then I went back to Greenfield. 

Dressing in my plainest clothes, 1 walked over 
with Lawyer Bliss to the Den of Thieves. Old 
‘lim Finnegan sat on the dourstep smoking a short 
black pipe. He was a desperate, wicked-looking 
man. Mr. Bliss made known my errand, and 
asked him if he would give up all claim to his 
daughter if I would take her, provide for her, and 
save him all further care and expense on her ac- 
count. 

He did not at first understand what we meant. 
Then he wanted to know if I was “the school- 
marm that got turned off.” 

T answered in the affirmative. 

“What may you be doin’ now ?” 

“T have been in the Northport Mill.” 

Then he thought a while. “Are yer willin’ ter 
pay ennythin’ ?" 

I suggested fifty dollars. 

He shook his bead. 

“T’'ll tell yer,” he said, after five minutes’ reflec- 
tion, taking his pipe from his mouth, “I'll give 
the gal up for one hunded dollars, an’ sign all 
the docrimints you kin git up atween yer both! 
She’s sassy, that gal is, an’ good fur nuthin’, an’ 
it's good riddance. Don’t see what ye want her 
for, but af you’re in a mill, she'll hev to work, wich 
is more’n she'll do now.” 

The money was paid and the papers signed. 
Then I went up to the school-house. The railroad 
stopped ten miles below Greenfield, but I had 
hired a carriage, which made it better, as I could 
take Annie away immediately. 

In answer to my knock the new teacher came 
to the door. She was tall and bony, and seemed 
well-ndapted to the place, judging from her ex- 
pression and the stecly eyes behind the glasses. 

“Yes, [could see Bridget Ann,” she said, in a 
quick, imperative way; “but Bridget Ann wasn’t 
a well-behaved girl at all, in fact, wasn’t fit to al- 
low any privilegesto; folks said she’d been spoiled 
by the teacher they’d formerly had.” 

This was said in a lond voice. Some of the 
scholars peeped through a crack in the door, and 
recognizing me, announced the fact that it was 
“Miss Ellis, our old teacher.” 

Annie heard them, and before the teacher could 
summon her, she was at the door, kissing me 
wildly and saying over and over again, ‘I knew 
you would come!” 

She ran to get her hat, trembling like a leaf, 
her face flushed and her cyes full of happy tears. 
After she was in the carriage I explained to the 
thin lady, who had heen looking on in rigid indig- 
nation, why I had taken her. ‘I wash my hands 
of this business,” she said, severely. “I am de- 
fenceless and nnprotected. Is there any other 
child you and that man at your side would like to 
forcibly carry pff ?” 

I heard afterwards that there was quite an ex- 
citement in the town when my good fottune was 
known, and that old Finnegan's rage was fright- 
fal when he found he had probably missed an op- 
portunity of making a mach larger sum of money 
than he had received. 

This was ten years ago; ten years that have 
been spent in happy study and improvement, and 
now ns I write I hear a step, firm, yet soft and 
womanly, and the rustle of a light dress upon the 
floor. It is Annie, with a small canvas in her 
hand on which there is a painting. Her smile isso 
tender and yet withal so happy that I cannot de- 
scribe it. 

I look at her as she approaches me. She fs tall 
and straight; ber hair, black and lustrous, is 





gathered in a knot at her neck, her eyes arc dark 
and winning, her face so full of expression and in- 
telligence that could you see it yon would never 
forget it. 

And what is the subject of the painting ?—A girl, 
tagged, dirty, crouched on the doorstep of a rickety 
house that looks as if it would fall upon her. A 
poor, starved kitten lying in the grass beside her, 
too feeble and wretched to play. 

That is all; but the dark, fall eyes that look 
towards you, the bony hand that the hopeless face 
rests on, tell the story. It is her own picture that 
she bas been painting, and as she comes to my 
side and places it before me, I hear her say, “I 
shall call it ‘A Little Vagabond,’ but you and I 
know who it is, and but for you she would still be 
‘Jailbird Finnegan’s Daughter.’” P. A. T. 

———+e-—_—__ 
PRIZE-WINNERS’ LIST, NO. 11. 

The following arc the successful competitors for the 
Companion Prize List No. 11: 

Water Color Painting.—“Scenc at Lako George ;" 
Srpney P. Guiip, Lyon, Mass. Prize $15. 


Desi, for Small Cottage.—SmiTta Lrsat, 
Noware NJ. Prizoglo. 


Essay.— ‘Sketches from a Portuguese Saddle;” 
cae AV18, 16 Hereford Street, Boston, Mass. Prize 

Second Prize, €5.—‘A Summer Vacation in West- 
ern Texas;” Mary Ilarris, Blanco, Texas. 


Whittling. — Frank Hr. Jenks, Savanna, II}. 
Prize $5. 


Cotton Lace.— ANNIE L. Gifford, Strongsville, 
Ohio. Prize $5. 


Alphanet—G: A. C. Stevens, Charlestown, Mass. 
ize BS. 

Second Prize, @3.—Lizzix A. T. Winstow, North 
Falmouth, Me. 

A large number of the essnys submitted are very 
creditable to the young writers, and we should like to 
make honorable mention of cach individually if we had 
space. We trust the failure to win the prize will not 
discourage them iu the least; but that they will “learn 
to labor and to wait.” Success, sooner or juter, is sure 
to reward true merit and diligent, conscientious effort. 

Good work was done by those who competed for the 
cottage design; and the girls must have plied their fin- 
gers nimbly to produce so many beautiful specimens 
of cotton lace. 

Those who desire to have their articles returned will 
please send stamps, and they will be forwarded. 





Burnett's Cocoaine 
Promotes @ Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of eases where tho hair 
was coming out, and has;never failed to arrest its decay. 
Usx Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts—the best. 





. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven,Ct. Elev- 
enth year. Superior facilities. Send for circular. 


SHORTHAND (iii hy mail 
taught by mail or 
personally. Situations procured for pupils when com- 
petent. Send for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE,Oswego, 


WANTED, AGENRS Nor Hook S LIVES OF 
THE PRESIDENTS,” from Washington to 
hur. Complete in one Vol, Steel Portraits. The 
people ready for it, B,B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass, ~ 


AND NOT 
ares 
BIROH & O0., 88 Dey BLN.Y 
A SOENE STAMP will sccure Music worth near- 
ly $100, several pages of musical Instruction, 
and much else of value. ia sample copy of MUSICAL 
HERALD, Musica HERALD Co., Music Hall, Boston. 



















AGENTS Vs ANTED, on salary or commission, for th. 
quickest selling conbination exer offered Mi 

Aw M. will do well to send fur particufars. Fine 
colored engraving of the Ancient kgyptian Obelisk 
fand Masonic Emblems recently found under it) and 
new {llastrated catalogue sent free, to F. A.M. RED- 
CO., Masonle Publishers, 731 Brosdway, New Yo 





DING 


ELEGANT 2x Getter OVERS 

wet ALIN 1 and GRASSES. Send 81 

Or les Winter Bouquets. 
HANDSOMEST EVER OFFERED. 

C. W. DORR, Secdsman, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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worth of first-class 
$35.0ete MUSIC for cts. 
“Howe's 100 Choice Songs” arranged for the 
Piano or Organ; contains the most popular music of the 
day; each song on separate sheets, sells at the music 
Stores at 36 cis. cach; this “100 bongs” neatly bound in 
one book, only W cents.,or 5 for $2.00. Sent by mail. 
Stamps taken. ELIAS HOWE (over 40 years in the 
music business), 8 Court Street, Buston, Mass. 
Bo more th: 


Ole 


LINEN TOWELS AND 
Stamped for outline EM BnOrDER! 
Towels, 2) x dtinche cents and $125 c: tran tar 
25 x 3) or 2x J6Inches, 7 cents and $1 ch: Bleach 

, $1.00 und $1 50 each, 
Crean 12.12 designs, $1,00 dozen, 
ch Soe 


Arctic Overshoes, 
ask for those having tho Pa- 
tent King “B™ Clasp Fasten- 
er, with which the Arctics 
can be fastened or unfast- 
ered with one hand elther 
sitting or standing, withont 
Femoving the #love, Cost 

y 




















Bleached x 
With 12 skeins red cmbroidery cotton 2% ¢ 
Sent on receipt ofamount by, 

JOSEPH WAL! 





its extra. 
.KER, 392 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches. Liberal terms to active 
W agente, A single Watch sold be- 

E\ low factory prices. Watches sent 
jby express to be examined before 
paring, money. Catalogue free. 
'.H. White, Jeweler,Newark,N.J. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT OF MUSIC IS 
LITTLE LAYS, 


FOR LADS AND LASSIES. A fresh, bright collec- 
tion of charming songs for children. Not old nursery 
rhymes, but original words and music, with planoaccom- 
niment. Simple, childlike and refined, Just the music 
ok which e' y child wants. In board covers, 75c; 
Cloth covers, 00. Soples mailed on receipt of pris 
wM & CO,, & Union Squar 










BOYS, LEARN TO TELEGRAPH! 
Learner's Telegraph Instru- 
ment, with Battery, Chemicals, 
k of Instruction, etc. Price 
complete, C. 0. D.. $5.00. 
Electric Burglar Alarms, An~ 
nunelators, Call Bells, Medical 
Batteries, and all kinds of Elec- 
trical Apparatus. Send stamp for illustrated circular 
and price list. PO-T & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Hitchcock’s Collection. 


soxst®* SONG Both mailed 
Now Ready. © for $1.00. 
250 . large ai 
ied by AY TCHCOCE'S 
6 Naseau Street, N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


“An 
ws position of glasses 
ed up. No breaking of 
s; very handy. Soldby 
ians. By mafl, 25ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 TABERTY PLACE, N.Y. 


Ww send 40 Pieces Words and 
Music including the yocal gems from 
the Conic Operas of OLIVETTE, 
THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
< * TAYLOR, now all the rage every- 


th Potkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, 
etc.,and all for 20ct: jattsfactton Guaranteed. Postage 
stanips taken. 100 sclections for ‘Autograph Albums, 5c . 
LL, HATHAWAY, 3389 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


IRSTSTEPS IN CHEMISTRY 








»mpaniments. 


s, and 1 





Winds up cord itself. 














ther 











A e Illustrated Book, containing a series 
of 150 Brilliant Experiments sent free for 2 stam) 
Chemical Cabinets with 27 and 37 Pleges of appa 
tus and chervicals for performing 50 to 100 Benutiful E: 
periments, sent free for % and 60 cents. All kinds of 
hemicals and Apparatus on hand. 
FREDERICK LOWFEY, 9 Eleventh St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


OLD JU. S. COINS WANTED! 


Silver Dollars, Halfs, Quarters, Dimes, Half-Dimes, Cents, 

f-Cents. Over 100 different dates of above Coins wanted; 
from 50 cents to $500 premium on esch. Colonial Coins. Mlus- 
trated Guide Free. A. M. SMITH, 533 Chestnut 8t., Phila, Pa 








AUTOMATIO FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
‘Philadelphia Novelty Mig. Co., 821 Cherry Gt., Phils., Ps. 
Mlustrated catalogue of new inventions free. 


MANUFACTURERS OF NOVELTIES 


AND FANCY COODS. 
Goods new and useful in every familx. Send stamp 
for Catalogue of Holiday Goods. WELLS MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 6 SUDBURY ST., BosTON, MASS. 










< CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATIO! 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY. 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES 


281 Columbus Avenne, Boston. Circulars free. 
{Mention this paper.) 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


. 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses rery low. Terms 


9) 
Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81, Address J.B.T. MARSH, Bee, 








STERBROOK PENS 


All Stationers have them, 





OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK 
Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embraring Gold, Silver, and dif- 
ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, Rosy 
2cents. Address AETNA CARD Co., 119Fultun St., * 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and_ prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BI INS, &c. &#- A profitable business for a man 
wtth small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus. catalogue 
free. ‘cAllister, M'fg Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 














rented and b; ti 
Sous cea, tie Rete ee 
whispers. distinotly. met ble, and re- 


main in position without ald. tive Cireulnr free, 
Soke Carmen, 5.4 = 


“o 5. W. Cox. bth & Race Bts., Cincumst:, O, 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only $8. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50, Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mase. Established 1847, 


CENT BOX. Garfield’s Picture, 100 Al- 

24. Gin Quotations a Tidy Patterns, 12 Small Pate 
terns, a Perforated Motto,and Garfield's Maxims. All 
for Mcts. 100 Worsted Cross-stitch Prtterns for 26 cts. 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM.—Iilustrated with 48° Pic- 
tures, in colors? ‘100 Album Quotations, and 12 Wor- 
sted Tatterna, all for I5e.: 6 Albums S4c., 15 for a 
x ¥. 


Send 8, stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Bo: 















RusBER STEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


“ssa. LADIES’ SEWING COMPANION, 


2 Verynseful. It hangs on the wall out of the 
Vi) way of the “little ones,” holds two thimbl 
7 avelvet emery cushion for needles and pii 

3 4 spools, and a pair of selssors; very or 
Uj mental, ‘aud the best selling article you ever 

»>-A saw. A Michigan agent sold over 5,000 
2 at retail in a few months. Over 600,000 
QQ  so1d, Sample and our catalogue of other 
goods, with best terms to agents, for 30 one 
























cent stamps. 
CHICAGO WITNESS CO.. 

. Box ¥ 110, Franklin St., Chicago. 
Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send sta! iP for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82, 








P.POWELL&5 238 Man CINCL 





ONE MAN CAN DO THE WORK OF TWO 
WT THE OLIP PBR 


SAWING 
MACHINE 


Already tried by thousands, who pronounce it “the best, 
Hightest, simplest, and cheapest machine over offered.” 
Price @12.00, shipped prepatd. Territory for exclusive 





ale, raze. (7 LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. Address, 
ux ARD ds OO., Cincinnati, 0. or St. Louis, Be. 







WE BID HIGH! 


CHOICEST PREMIUMS, 


SUBBCRIBE FOR 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


Send your name and address for a free specimen copy 
and premium list to 
THE FREE PRESS CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


BE SURE AND BUY A COPY OF THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


RSET. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


By snovel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yicld 
Teadily to every movemcnt of tI 


the most PERFEC' 
ING and comfortable core 
eet over made is secured. 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For nale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $160, 
Manufactured only by 
ED" OR CHICAGO COREEL 2 Chicago, TL, 


MONEY REFUNDED FOY, HARMON £C New Haven, Ch 


BRIGHT BOYS 
BRIGHT GIRLS. 


‘We want the address of one bright, active boy and girl 
at every Pust-Office in the United States. We have some 
pleasant work and good pay for them. “Mention this pa- 
per, and address immediately, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 


’ Avwarm iron passed_over 
RI 0 the back of these PAPERS 
. TRANSFERS the Pattern 

gs) 





to any Fabric. Designs in 


roide: 
Braiding and Initial 






SJ otters. 
Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


392 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and 96 
Grand Street, New York. 


Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Sto: 


WANTED! 


ONE MILLION 
BOYS, 


Between 10 and 15 ycars of age, to send their names and 
Post-office address for a free copy of “THR Boston 
GLOBE, JR..” which contains an_ important announce- 
ment concerning a new story by OLIVER OPTIC. 


Address THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


ra) PRICE $20. 3OrKv 


This N.¥.Singer Ser 





‘Gyears. Bent anywhere on 
5 days trial. Pay Y tf pleases. 
000 of this model mach! 
4 have been sold. Ask for circulars an 
testimonials. Low prices to clubs. No 
risk to try us. Thousands do every year, and thaok us 
for the @10 to @80 saved io busing direct. Cut this 
out, and when you or a friend need a Sewing Machine be 
sure to Guo.Parwn & Co..47 Third hfeago, Nl. 


GARFIELD 


IN THE MIDST OF HIS CABINET. 
‘A grand historical Engraving containing Fight Pore 
traits. Printed in gold and eight colors on plate paper, 
17x 24 inches in size. 40,000 copies ulrendy: sold, 

Also the finest existing Full-length Portraft of 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 
elegantly lithographed on heavy plate paper. size 14 x 21 
Inches, Either picture sent by mail in pastebourd roll, 

prepald, on receipt of 80 cents In stamps or currency. 
Both Pictures for 60 cents. 
ROOT & TINKER, 102 Nassau St., New York. 
RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any clair with tacks 
or brass-head nails. Price, up to 
6 in, Be; 17 or 18in., 42c.' Sent 
by mail fitted, on rece! pt of paper 
pattern with price and 6c. postage 
per scat. Small sample for 3c. 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
24 Washington St., Boston, 
48K YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR IT. 


ALL’S JOURNAL OF HE 
safest and best remedy for € i 
tiveness or Piles, is ‘‘Nelaton’s Suppositories.” 
Prices: box of 16 Suppositories, 50 cents: box of 40, $1. 
Children’s Suppositories, 24n a box. cents 
aid, on recefpt of price. Address HALL 
holesale Druggists, 218 Greenwich St 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


AGENTS WANTED, 4%2,4ND FRuALE, 
3 to sell our PRIZE MEDAL 
NEEDLES, 125 needles, completely assorted in x pack- 
age Price to agents $9'per 100. Sell for 2 cts. Sample 
kage 15 cts. in stampa Goods warranted and sell fust. 

end for circular. British Needle Association, 
22 New Church St., New York. 


Agents wanted ror tue only fine large steel portrait of 


GARFIELD, 


Engraved in Line and Stipple from 8 photo 

roved by Mrs. Garfield a8 a correct iienebee 
beantifal work of art. No, competition. 

8x24 nd for circulars and extra terms. 





Tho Henry Bill Publishing Co.,Norwich,Conn. 








oe Beanty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness. Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MOBSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, 
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An Offer 


Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 





foot and then enapped shut. ‘The man was lamed for | 


life. 

THE BANTAM AND HER GOSLINGS. 

A bantam is a very dignified fowl. Sometimes he 
carries bis dignity to euch an excess that he becomes 
amusingly consequential. Buta proper self-respect 18 
at the bottom of his proud ways, aud he is only ilus- 
trating his own thought—I am just as good us auy other 
fowl in the yard. 


A bantam, belonging to a farmer's daughter, had the 
freedom of the house. One day, the litte thing said 







THE GREAT 


LONDON TEA CO,, 















MARS AS EVENING STAR. 


On the 26th of December, the planct Mars reached 
his brightest phase and became evening star. Ho was 


as plainly us she could, “It's high time 1 was raising a 
family.”" The farmer, being a wag, took a large bowl, 
and half-filling it with rags, put therein two goose eggs, 
each as bigasacup, Setting this queer nest upon a 
shelf ina room, he invited Mrs. Bantam to begin her 









80! Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 





then in opposition, being secn directly opposite the sun 
at that time, rising at sunset and remaining visible all 
night. 

Tle was also nearest the earth, the sun, the earth and 
Mars being in a straight line, with the carth in the cen- 
tre. He is now a beautiful object for observation, ris- 
ing before sunset, and being casily recognized in the 
north-cast na soon ns the twilight fades. 

Tle shines with a flery red color that easily distin- 
guishes him from the other stars, and there is a flerce- 
nees in his aspect that doubtless led the poetic observ- 
cra of ancient times to name him for the god of war. 


to 
Lup Clubs ad Obtain some of th . 
get up Clube 8 Dmg. OF the Any preealone 
During the past five years that we have bee 
Usted tn Boston, we have seit frou our tere ey 
20,000 of thesc Club Orders. 
Below srea, new ofthe many premiums offered: 
rder we schd a Sileer- (ated Caster, 
'O Order we send an English China Tea Set 


maternal wor 
She gladly responded, and spreading out her wings 

80 aa to cover the eggs, eat aud sat until the goslings 

appeared. ‘Then it was fun to the wa 

wateh the little bantam tending her k 

er their waddle: or 


















fidied them? Teanything | 
wshed to the little mother 
and poking their heads under her wings, actually lifted 
her from the ground. Even after they ‘had grown up 
they would follow her and quictly submit to punish- 
ment from her sharp bill, if they did anything wrong. 

Little as the bantam was, slic showed much determin- 
ation and faithfulness in the discharge of her maternal 





15 Order we send a Stlver-Plated Caster, 
and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decor: 
ated Tea Set of 44 picces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Land 
dyaste Set of 44 pieecs, or an £ng. China Dinner Set of 18 
pieces. 

For a Price List of our Teas aud a full list of Premi- 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 

























Mare may be certainly known by the vicinity of the | duties. What she had to do, she did with all her might, i 
twin stars, Castor and Pollux, the three stars forming | and never sified or cried ‘over it, as too hard or un. Royal Windsor Toilet Water, | Ue Scud uss postal, with address plainly written, 
a brilliant starry trianglo. pleasant. Eau de Cologne, Thoroughbred 
There is also a fine opportunity for noticing the con- Violet Nursery Powder POULTRY 
5 : 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
INDISPENSABLE. 
I could not do without Horsford's Acid Phosphate in 


trast in color between bis ruddy hue and the bright 
golden tint that distinguishes Jupiter, shining above 
him. Those who study the planets closcly discern a 
contrast in color between the different planets of tho 
system, by which they can recognize each separate 
planet as easily as the different children in a family are 
recognized by familiar friends. 

Mars is now a brilliant object in the telescope. The 
markings on his diec indicating seas and continents aro 
plainly visible; so is the zone of ice and snow that sur- 
rounds his southern pole. 

His two tiny moons may be picked up inthe great 
telescopes, but smalier ones will fail to bring them to 
view. The present is not one of the best uppositions 
of Mars like that of 1877, when the mouns were discov- 
ered. 

Mars moves in a very elliptical orbit, so that when 
nearest the sun he is twenty-six million miles nearer to 
him than when farthest away. If bis oppoeltion occur 
at this point, he is just so much nearer the earth, and 
the two planets come as close together as possible. 

Thies was the case in 1877, but the same conditions 
will not aguin occur until 1892. Before that time, some 
of the grand telescopes now being completed will be in 
use, and we may then be fortunate enough to discover 
something new on the face of our near celestial neigh- 
bor. We are, however, well contented with his moder- 
ately brilliant appearance in the opposition of 1881. 


Bred ton Btandard: Fine in 

markings. Large 

Prolifle. as Laycrs, P 

them, Ise 1 them. Itcosts no 
0 Keep them thant coun. 


Rose Leaf Powder. 







It Js the best medicine I have used in 
A.J. WELLS, BM. D. 
Com. 


my practice. 
twenty-five years. 

Hendersonville, Tenn, 

paints cneeaneed 
Consumption Cure. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—Death was hourly ex- 
pected by myself aud friends. My physicians pronounced 
my discase consumption, and said I must die. I began 
ur “Discovery” and “Pellets.” Ihave used nine 
id am wonderfully relleved. I an now able to 
ride out. ELIZABETH THORNTON, Montongo,Ark. (Com. 


Acknowledged to be tlic best and most satisfac-_ 
{tory Toilet Articles in the world. 






een 
fowls to ali parteot the 
Btat 


c8. 
“PraCTICAL POULTRY 

> KEEPING.” [took on Bri cd 

E ing wud Management of Poul 

tr7, Di ermin, and Iteniedics. Houscsand yards, 
wit hy lagea i trating the leading varicties of fowis, 
Sent uy mall on receipt of 83 ceuts in money or statups, 


Mention Companion, 
GM. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N.Y. 







LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





PENSIONS wis, 222,'2rnon ot 











PEINT YOUR CARDS or Mark your Clothing 
with a Rubber Staip: any name with outfit 0 gente 
Agents Wanted. C. P. CRO Springfeld. Mi 


100 1OO EOREIGN stamps, different, Z1¢. 
Cireulars and Ww ‘Stamps for se stanp. Agents 
wanted. W. C. STONE & CO., Spr‘ s 
gretgn Postage Stamps. 
Hable agents wanted to sell approval sheets 0: 
commission.25 per ct. Geo. W.Green&Co..Mcdford, Mass, 


Trial bos 
VOICE 
Le feNi 
tae 1 ‘Ss Crate 
opulai ,werds & music 
ize, PRTTEN & ee 47 Bs treet, 


REWAI ARD oF ees CARDS. 4 new ‘styles 


Io cent: ipture Te 


ghldrea., Thousands yotentitled, Pensions gt 
since Aiea perms 
INCREASE 2: BO 





























PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING | 
{j, CORSETS, 
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PY st, Ginonnai, 


Tach and 
Permanently 


and 49 other 
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Dr.Sti 
is unec 
Altera 


sAsthmaRemedy 
aled as a positive 
e and Cure for 


$01 















JOcents. CLINTON Buos £ 
——_+or—_—_ Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
ADI Bg Morphine “Ha and all their attendant evils 
BRUNO. to 20 days. oo par. til Cured, afford temporary relief, bat is ap 
Dn. J. STEPH! pcbanon, Ohio, Mrs, B. F. Lee, of Belmore 
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ready, the cows would be in tho yard. 


Bruno was fond of romping with the cat. They were 
friends, but sometimes the dog’s love of fun madv 
im rougher than was agreeable. itty would be doz- 
ing iu a corner, when, with a rush, Bruno would seize 
her by the neck und whirl her round and round, until 
her tail stood out straight. Then dashing under the 
table he would lay Kitty on the floor and, sittlag upon 
her prostrate body. look up at the fainily as much ax to 
"yy; “Don't you think you ought to applaud?” 
if Kitty resented his rough playfulness, as occasion- 
ally she did, sume one would say, by openldg the door, 
“That's enough, Bruno; go out!” 

Oat Bruno would ru with the cat ip his mouth, 
and dropping her into a snowdrift, return to the house 
as gravely as if she had caused the disturbance. 

A pair of white bantams had been uiven to the far- 
mer’ 8 duughters. The chickens were proud and puton 
many airs, especially the cock, who was as brave as he 
was conscquential. Bruno delighted to tease him. 

Bantam, strutting about, ns if monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, would suddenly find himself caught by the tail 
and whirled by Bruno around the yard. No sooner 
was the little cock dropped, than he would fly at the 
dog, striking him with bill and spurs. 

"Bruno was the family put, and when oldage took him 
off, the household seemed to havo lost one of its bright- 
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Among the Australian sports shark-fighting affords 
much fan, when the sharks are not too numerous or 
big. In that case the fish have all the fun to themsclves. 
An Englishman tells of a shark which kept him and a 
friend busy for nearly all day supplying him with hooks 
and sinkers. He would get on the Ilne and permit 
himself to be drawn close up to the rock whcreon the 
men were fishing. Then biting off the hook, swim 
slowly past to and fro with a won’t-you-comc-into-my- 
parlor expression of the eyes. 

After baving swallowed several hooks and sinkers 
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around and putting the line across his jaw, he bit it off 
escaped. 

Even then he returned and carried off two more large 
books attached to brass wire. When the fishermen 
left the rook, he was swimming up and down, anzious 
for more hooks and sinkers. 

The moet savage of these vicious fish is the tiger- 
shark or Wabbegong. One of them figures in a ator: 
which illustrates aleo the foolhardiness of the roug! 
miners. 

Two miners were on a rock fishing, when they saw a 
iiger-shark swimming in the deep hole fecing them, 

ith half his body above tho surface. Once of the fish. 

ermen dipped his naked foot in and out of the water to 

‘Dait the monster, while the other one stood ready to 
spear him with the butt-cnd of a sapling. 
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sport, as neither party got the other. 

Tho strangest thing about this risky fishing was that 
the fellow whose naked foot was the bait, had been 
lamed by ntizer-shark, He had caught a wabbegong, 
and after killing It proceeded toinsultit. While kicking 
it on the nose, fnedawe opened just in time to admit bis 
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For the Companion. 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 
By James T. Fields. 
-Cooper, Willis and Halleck. 


When a youngster, and allowed, as I sometimes 
was, to visit New York, it was my especial delight 
to loi:cr among the bookshops and watch the men 
and women of literary note who came in to chat 
with cach other and hear the news of the day. 

George P. Putnam knew them all, and he 
secmed to take real pleasure in pointing out to me 
the well-known celebritics as they dropped in of a 
morning to talk over the recent books and period- 
icals just arrived from England. Putnam had a 
kcen sense of literary atmospheres, and his know]- 
edge was exceptional among the craft. 

Onc day, many, many years ago, asI was turn- 
ing over the leaves of a new book of poems in 8 
Broadway book-store, I heard the explosive voice 
of m man just entering the premises, ringing 
through the shop. 

Raising my head I saw a binff, handsome, mid- 
dlec-aged gentleman, full of vivacious hilarity, 
striding along toward the counting-room, greeting 
as he went forward the inmate of the mysterious 
room where authors were wont to reveal their vir- 
gin treasures intended forthe public by-and-by. 

L could hear shouts of laughter coming at inter- 
vals, from the distant apartment, and it was not 
long before the distinguished-looking person I had 
cen enter it, came ont attended by: the publisher. 
My friend, in his kind thoughtfulness, was about 
to introduce me to the merry gentleman with 
whom he had been privately conversing in the sa- 
cred alcove. 

“Mr. Cooper,” said Putnam, “will you allow 
me to introduce my young fricnd from Boston, 
, who is learning to become a publisher ?” 

Lassure you, it almost took my breath away 
when the great novelist held out his hearty fist 
and said, with a sailor-grip of my nervous, trem- 
bling hand,— 

“From Boston, young fellow, are you? And 
why don’t you read more of my books down 
there? What's the news in Athens? I don’t like 
your politics over-much, but you'll get on better 
when you come to the age of discretion, and read 
Cooper's novels by the hundred thousand!” 

Here he broke ont into a rousing peal of langh- 
ter, and went on abusing our city and State in so 
droll a manner, that both Putnam and myself fell 
into the same merry mood, and roared in unison 
with the great man’s fun. 

This, then, was the author of ‘The Spy,” and 
“Liunel Lincoln,” and “The Pilot,” books I had 
read and re-read at school, when I ought to have 
been deep in Virgil and Horace! 

Iconld almost repeat from “The Pilot,” word 
for word, that.fine description of the Ariad among 
the Shoals, and as for Leatherstocking, I knew 
“py heart” all about him. We boys used to quote 
to each other long passages from the sea-novels, 
as we went sailing by ourselves, on our holiday 
voyages down the river and all along shore, and 
I felt ns 1 stood near Cooper that morning, the 
words, several times, rising in my throat,— 

“Clear away that best bower!” “Stand by your 
braces!” “Breakers on our lee-bow!” “Square 
away the yards! and in main-sail!” 

Mr. Grifith and Mr. Gray, in “The Pilot,” 
were just ns real personages to us as onrown fath- 
ers and uncles, all of whom were, more or less, 
seafaring folk. It scemed indeed like a dream 
that I should he talking with the very man who 
had written such wonderful and graphic stories 
for me in my school days, in the old sea-port 
town Iving opposite the Isles of Shoals, away 
down in the State of New Hampshire. 

Well might Bryant declare in his beantlfal 
eulogy on Cvopcr, that “all who have written sea- 
romances since this author have been but travel- 
Jers in a country of which he was the great dis- 
coverer,” and I like to recall Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck’s tributary outburst of song,— 

“Cooper! whose name is with his country’s woven, 

First in her flles, her pioneer of mind 

The English language must be forgotten before 
Cooper ceases to be read, for in his own empire 
he has no rival. In Europe new translations of 
his works are coming out every year. The little 
kingdom of Holland alone has four different ver- 
sions of ‘The Pioneers” and “The Pathfinders,” I 
have been told. 

They are reading these glowing novels to-day in 
Persia, through a translation Jately made at Ispa- 
han, and I have myself scen the monks in an Ar- 
menian convent busily occupied in turning “The 
Pilot” into their own tongue for publication. 

1 am informed that the meretricious tales of 
counticss lurid writers that now infest imaginative 
literature are keeping, for the present, Cooper's 
grand and stirring storles in seclusion, but he will 
soon emerge again, and like Walter Scott, assert 
his superiority both on land and sea. 

‘The best always prevails at last, and Cooper's 
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trumpet will cro long be heard sounding again on 
tho illumined shores of high romance. 

One of the most attractive figures in American 
Utcrature, during my boyhood, was that of Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis. He resided for many 
years in New York, and there became, perhaps, 
the best known person on Broadway. His per- 
sonnel could not be mistaken. 

He passed for a dandy, because he was, perhaps, 
the best and simplest dressed man on the street. 
He was eminently handsome, perfectly mannered, 
and without one particle of sclf-assertion. He was 
an industrious toiler in the profession of letters, 
and whoever ranks him among the idlers of socic- 
ty knows nothing of his carcer. 

The many volumes of his works are proofs of 
his laborious life, and attest his unceasing appli- 
cation. But busy as he was, he always found 
time to help others. No author, in the rank he 
filled, ever did more to lift forward young and 
struggling literary aspirants into public favor. It 
has, of late, been the fashion to misjudge, misap- 
prehend, and mispaint him, but not by those who 
knew him best. 

The time has not yet come for Willis to be ade- 
quately niched, but his place, both in prose and 
poetry, is secure, though he has waited long for it. 
It was a real pleasure this very summer to hear 
Longfellow eulogize the Scripture poems of Willis, 


















and I remember 
how warmly I 








have heard Wash- 
ington Irving © 
commend his 


prose works, call- 
ing many of them 


“unrivalled in 

Deauty and sub- 

tlety of expression.” 
Personally, Willis was 


one of the most magnetic 
beings I ever knew. His 


bearing implied unlimited 
confidence in your friend- 
ship, and he was on the 


constant look-out for an 
Opportunity to serve his 
friends. 

His courage was one of 
hisfinest qualities. He daredto stand by aliterary 
comrade in distress, and fight for him with unceas- 
ing bravery, even though all therestof his “breth- 
renofthe quill” deserted the poor man’s ranks, and 
left him to die on the hostile field of ungenerous 
criticism. 

He never stopped toinquire who would help him 
support this or that claimant for justice, but he 
rolled up his sleeves at once, like an ally that 
waits for no aid, and fought the battle alone, if 
need be. There are those now at rest who, if liv- 
ing, could endorse from thcir own experience this 
tardy statement of Willis’s manly qualitics. 

“Idlewild,” the poct’s beautiful home on the 
banks of the Hudson, was for ycars the constant 
seat of hospitality. What delightful hours I have 
passed there under the trees and beside the brooks 
with the warm-hearted host! 

Sometimes Bayard Taylor would be one of the 
party, and as we gathered around him in thesum- 
mer evenings, he would describe to us his long and 
intensely interesting days and nights on the shores 
of Africa, or his early wanderings in the then un- 
explored California. Sometimes Washington Irv- 
ing would drop in unexpectedly for a few hours, 
and then our bappincss could not bo exceeded. 

Among the famous group of writers who flour- 
ished in New York at the time of which I am gar- 
rulously discoursing, there was noone more prom- 
inent than Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poct. Who 
among the boys who read this number of the 
Youth's Companion has not rolled out on Decla- 
mation Day the sonorous stanzas of “Marco Boz- 
aris” ? 

When [heard in my own youth that the author 
of that exciting poem was still alive, I was eager 
to seo him, you may be assured. 

John Keese, a New York wit and genial racon- 
teur, first brought me face to face with Halleck, 
and after that period I rarely visited New York 
without spending some time with the eloquent 
bard. 

He was never weary of talking about poctry, 
and he frequently recited to us favorite pieces by 
the hour. Campbell's “Hallowed Ground” camo 
from his lips with a power and beauty I can never 
forget. Every line of that grand poem lived in 
his memory, and he seemed on fire with enthusi- 
asm when he walked up and down the room, blaz- 
ing out the matchless stanzas. 

Halleck was a man of fine presence, full of 
grace and dignity. His courtesy was a marked 
feature, and his smile like a piece of good news. 


On young people be habitually east his full 
bounty of beneticence, and his words of gracious 
praise voluntarily bestowed on a well-intentioned, 
youthful, literary effort, the writer of these remi- 
niscences can never forget or cease to be grateful 
for. 

A WINTER'S NIGHT. 


‘The air ig numb and dead with cold, 
ut footsteps crash and crush the snow, 
My frozen, and I behold 
iy breath lke sinoke, yet on I go. 
How bushed and restful lies tho land! 
‘The moon lights up old pine trees round, 
Longing for flendly death they stand, 
And point with branches to the ground, 
Frost, freeze my heart too! _Inmy pan 
Frecze the rebellious heats and 


‘That once cvcn there, evon there Test, 
As here on these nocturnal plains. 
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ON OUR FARM. 


We have already given an article upon “Em- 
ployments for Women,” and follow it by this 
communication,which is practical in its character, 
and possible in its results, as the reader will sec. 
“For three years,” the writer says, ‘my sister 
and I bad been taking in sale-work,—vests and 
pants,—and had already nearly worn out one sew- 
ing machine. What piles 
of the thick, ngly stuff we 
had made up in those 
three years! Six days to 
the week from light in the 
morning till late in the 
evening. 

It was the 
only way by 
which we could 
meet our week- 
ly bills; and we 
could see noth- 


ing bettcr ahead. Our prospects in life, as the 
reader will sec, were none of the brightest. Two 
plain young women, twenty-three and twenty-one, 
with a little sister eight and a brother nearly thir- 
teen dependent on us for support. 

Only thosc who have a brother of that age to 
look out for, can know just how great a responsi- 
bility it is. Rob was not a very bad boy, either, 
as brothers go; but to kecp him steady at school, 
and out of ill company evenings, was such a care 
as we had never before known—to say nothing of 
tho expense for clothes and board. 

Yet neither Cora nor I could bring ourselves to 
the point of “binding him ont.” In our more 
hopeful moments we had even planned to send 
him to college; for Rob was a quick, bright Ind, 
badly as he disliked to obcy his older sisters. 

A village is, I really think, the worst place in 
the world in which to bring up a boy, worse even 
than a large city; for there aro all the vices and 
none of the repressive agencies. _ 

The boys, several of them, with whom Rob 
went to school, smoked, drank, and stole fruit and 
even articles from the shops. There were a dozen 
of them in an easy course of training for the State 
prison. All of Rob's talk at home was of the 
tricks and embryo crimes of these young rogues. 
To keep him from them seemed impossible. 

“Oh, if poor father were only alive to look to 
Rob and make him mind!” Cora used to say. 
“The old farm was the place for Rob. J wish we 
were back there.” 

“The old farm; yes, but what could we do 
there ?” would be my disconsolate reply. 

At father’s death (mother had died when Emma 
was buta year old).we had left our farm home 
five miles back in the country, and moved to the 
village to commence the sale-work business. 

The neighbors and all our friends had advised 
us to sell the farm, assuring us we could do noth- 
ing with it in the way of a living. It was an or- 
dinary farm of a hundred acres or more, with 
twenty or twenty-five acres of tillage, the rest pas- 
ture and woodland. 

Such farms do not readily sell for cash. We 
bargained our old homestead away to a man who 
had next to nothing to pay down; but we were 
wise cnough to make a bond instead of a deed. 

In two ycars the farm came back on our hands 
with the unpaid taxes to pay. Worse still, it was 
left in a most deplorable condition. 

It made our hearts ache to Jook at doors off their 
hinges, windows broken, weeds gone to seed in 
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the fields, and a general aspect of desolation and 
shiftlessness everywhere. 

The next year we Ict the farm on shares; buat 
actually our half the products—tho half we re- 
ceived, at least—did not amount to cnougli to pay 
the taxes. So that, though wo owned our farin 
clear of all debt, it was so far from being a source 
of profit to us as not even to pny its own way, to 
say nothing of the anxicty it gave us. 

Whether to “let” it fur another year, or allow it 
to lic waste, was a question we were pondering. 
One course bade fair to prove about as profitable 
asthe other. This was in March; farm-work for 
the season would soon commence; we had about 
concluded to make a trip to our old home, fasten 
up the doors and windows with a vicw to having 
it go unoccupied for a year, at least, when one 
evening at supper, we both noticed that Rob’s 
clothes smelled ot tobacco smoke. 

I do not know when anything has given me 
a more painful sense of regret and trouble. Rob 
had all along promised us that he would never 
touch a pipe or a cigar. Later in the evening, 
when we spoke to him abont it, he denicd so stont- 
ly that he had smoked, that for a time we were in 
doubt. 

But the odor continued day after day. Cheap 
cigars were sold in several shops. Not many days 
after we found a cigar-holder in ono of bis jacket 
pockets. Cora put it on the light-stand and. we 
both bad a “cry” over the ugly thing. We did not 
finish our work that night. 

“He is getting to be a low-minded little rowdy !"" 
exclaimed my sister, bitterly. “Next thing ho 
will be drinking liquor. Drinking usually follows 
smoking. Oh, what can wedo? What ought we 
to do?” 

That was one of our most disconsolate evenings, 
but it was a tarning point with us. 

“Bert,” said my sister while we were getting 
breaktast in the morning, “it was alla mistake 
leaving the farm and coming here. Let’s go back 
there and take Rob and Emma with us. It's our 
only chance of doing anything with Rob. We 
inust get him ont of this village.” 

“But, Cora,” said I, sadly, “it takes money to 
start on a farm; money for seed, for stock, for a 
hundred things; and we have scarcely money to 
pay our bills here.” 

“I know,” said she. “I’ve thought it all over. 
We must put a light mortgage on the farm at the 
outset to raise money to start.” 

“But a mortgage is a bad thing,” I could not 
help saying. ‘We may lose the place by it.” 

“Yes, if we do not succeed in our farming. But, 
Bert, we might as well lose it as let it go on as we 


| are now doing. It is only a burden and a worry 


to us.” 

After breakfast Cora set off on what to us was 
a novel errand—to hire money and mortgage 
our farm. She went toa man whom we knew to 
be fairly honorable, stated our case, and hired two 
hundred dollars at six per cent. interest. 

That afternoon we executed a mortgage decd of 
the farm as security for the money. The note was 
for two years, but Mr. Gerrish, the man of whom 
we hired the money, assured us that we should have 
the privilege of renewing it as long as we paid the 
interest. 

That evening we spoke to Rob about our new 
project. Cora began by saying to him that as he 
had now got to bea young man, we had concluded 
that we better stock the old farm and move back 
there; and that we shonld, of course, depend on 
him to go ahead and take charge of things, just 
as father used to do. We told him, too, that we 
should expect that he would have a share of the 
profits; that we would talk this latter. matter over 
together, and divide in a way that would be just 
and satisfactory to bim. 

Rob did not say much that night in reply. Still 
we saw that wo had touched the right chord. We 
knew that he was not a lazy boy natnrally; and 
we hoped, by taking this course, to make hii he- 
gin to act the man. 

The next day we took him out with us on a trip 
to buy some sheep, telling him that we depended 
on him to cxamine the animals carefully and not 
let us get cheated. 

Never did sheep get closer scrutiny. Roh 
caught and looked in the mouths of every one of 
them. 

We purchased twenty sheep, paying four dol- 
lars a head for them; and as we hadn't moncy 
enough to buy a yoke of oxen, or even anordinary 
horse, for our farm work, we struck a bargain for 
asingle ox, a rather lean one, which had that 
winter been used by a wood-cutter in what he 
termed a “‘crooked yoke.” 

For “Old Bright,” as his owner called him, we 
gave twenty-nine dollars with his yoke thrown in. 

We also purchased, the same week, a very good 
Jersey cow for thirty-seven dollars. 

These investments considerably reduced our 
small capital, but we had still money left to buy 
seed, and later on a flock of fifteen “Cuchins,” 
and three turkeys. 

“If you want to git a livin’ farmin’, you must. 
make all the strings pull,” an old neighbor had 
told us. And we resolved to make every “string 
pull” to the extent of our ability. 

The following week we moved from the village 
hack to the old farm. I am free to say that I 
never worked harder in my whole life than during 
the next fortnight. 

The house was in asad plight; it needed to be 
cleaned from cellar to chamber. Cora and I had 
even to hang doors and set window-glass. 

















Roh, meantime, with “Old Bright,” was trying 
to plough and harrow with the few decrepit farm- 
ing tools there were left on the premises. 

Oh, the troubles and breakages that poor boy 
had! Old Bright was not the most tractable of 
beasts. Sometimes Rob would rush in where 
Cora and I were laboring, and declare with tears 
of anger on his checks that he would not plough 
another furrow! that he would never yoke Old 
Bright again! 

“Tt is too bad, Rob,” Cora would say. ‘Such 
4 team and such tools are enough to make any 
one ouraged. Let the stubborn old thing out 
to grass, and go and catch us a mess of trout.” 

By the next morning—after the calming Infiu- 
ence of a half-day’s fishing—we would hear Rob 

goking up Old Bright again, of his own accord. 

Tle really did very well. With the help only of 
four days’ work, which we paid for in sewing on 
our machine, our thirteen-year-old brother planted 
three acres of oats, half an acre of potatoes and 
half an acre of corn. 

As soon as our house-cleaning was done and we 
were comfortable again in-doors, Cora and I sct to 
work ona garden. Not agardcn of tlowers merely, 
of which we had few that season, but a vegetable 
garden of about a quarter of an acre. 

‘We had reserved a plat of the choicest ground 
for this, and had it made as rich as possible. 

That quarter of an acre was the scene of our 
united labors for the next week, indeed, I may as 
well say for the whole season; for we were kept 
busy weeding and tending it all summer. 

Even little Emiu’s tingers were at times called 
into requisition weeding, nights and mornings, be- 
fore setting off and after getting home from the 
disttict school. 

The latter half of April that spring was unusually 
cold, wet and backward. We lost five of the 
lambs from onr new flock, despite all the care we 
could give them; and Cora and mysclf sat up 
three entire nights to feed'and tend them. 

he vexatious weaklings would die after all the 
care we gave them. But there remained nineteen 
litule strangers that thrived well. By the fourth 
of July we were able to sell fifteen of these for 
three dollars and a half per head; and the wool 
from the flock brought us about forty dollars 
more. 

From our ponltry throughout that summer we 
realized almost enough each week, in eggs, to pay 
our bill at the grocery; at least, we made it an- 
swer by economy. We had all the milk and but- 
ter we wanted from our cow, and by August our 
garden was affording plenty of green corn, beans 
and vegetables. 

Our neighbors were very kind to do errands for 
us at the village; and we did not altogether aban- 
don the sale-work business. Each week we did a 
small bundle and thus earned money enough to 
hire a man for two weeks ro he!p Rob get in the 
hay, and later on a week with the grain. 

Our oat crop from the three acres was rather 
over a hundred bushels; and these during the year 
we were always able to charge for flour at the vil- 
lage. Rob would take down fifteen bushels at a 
load, with Old Bright, and draw home a barrel of 
flour. And of potatoes, corn and vegetables we 
harvested rather more than we used in a year. 

During the ensuing winter Rob did the chores, 
cut the fire-wood, and attended the district school 
with Emina. It was a good school, better, at 
least safer, than that at the village. 

Cora and I took in easy “stints” of sale-work 
all winter, but only planned to work at it two 
hours each day. We thus earned enough to pay 
the tax on the farm, interest on our note of two 
hundred dollars, and other small bills. 

In March, one year from the day we moved 
back to the farm, we took a little inventory of our 
progress, and found that we had lived fairly, paid 
all bills (save the mortgage note) and had thirty- 
four dollars saved. This money we invested in 
more sheep and poultry; and in various ways we 
began our second year with a stronger outfit. ‘ 

T do not presume the reader would caro to fol- 
low the details of our farming year by year. We 
often had set-backs, but on the whole prospered, 
by working and planning well. 

Rob had to farm with Old Bright a second sea- 
son; but they had got better acquainted by this 
time. The third summer we had the satisfaction 
of paying off the mortgage from one sale of wool 
and lambs. 

That stopped the paying of interestmoney ; and 
during that year we were also able to give up the 
sale-work business, finally and forever, as I hoped. 
That fall we sold eighty-four turkeys at a dollar 
anda quarter apiece, and during the year, mar- 
keted three hundred and sixty-two dozens of eggs. | 

It is now the sixth year since we moved back to 
the old farm; and we are doing business on a con- 
siderably larger scale than on the third year. We 
have a good horse and carriage, and have this sea- 
son had our house repaired and better furnished. 
Better still we do not owe a dollar to any per- 


son. 
As to sister and mysclf, not much that is roman- 


tic can be said of two plain women now about 
thirty years old. But we live very comfortably. 
In the morning we are commonly busy with our 
dairy and poultry, but nearly always have our af- 
ternoons to read, receive our friends, or ride out. 
The little Emma of six years ago is now in her 
fifteenth year; and we are quite able and have 
abont decide to give her a collegiate course. It 
was always Cora’s hobby that somebody in our 
family should goto college. Rob has grown to 















be a sturdy and fairly intelligent young farmer | se 


who has great pride in his stock and his crops. 

“It was a good thing for me, Ccly, that we 
came back to the farm,” I overheard him say to 
sister a few mornings since. We had been told 
the evening before that “Mel” Niles, one of the 
boys Rob made a companion of in the village, had 
been arrested for breaking into a jeweller’s shop. 

For my own part, I bless the day we brought 
him back; and on the whole, it was a happy day 
for us all. Had we stayed in the village, we 
shoull now be—if living—drudging at sale-work, 
early and late; and Rob might very likely be 
with Mel Niles. 

In concluding, Rob wishes me to add that he 
has found out a new and inexpensive method of 
renewing worn-out farms. When a field is run 
out, he puts a good fence round it and pastures 
sheep in it for three or four years. By this time 
it will have become so enriched as to produce 
good crops of hay or grain without expense for 
fertilizers. He thinks any “run-out” upland farm 
may bo thus reclaimed. 
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“LORD, LET ME KNOW.” 


Lace the hands of others filled 

With that which T have been denied3 
And they care not, but scorn p 

Beeause they are 60 
Ise and pray (whate'er 1 
“Lord, let mé know when 
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FINNEGAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The most important events of our lives some- 
times occur when we are the least prepared for 
them. Eleven years ago, when I, a girl of nine- 
teen, stood on the doorstep, waving my handker- 
chief to my father and mother as they went down 
the road,—they were going to camp-meeting; it 
was onc of the few pleasures in their simple lives, 
—I had no premonition that it was the last time I 
should see them alive, and that the carciess, happy 
days of my girlhood were forever ended. 

I see them now as they passcd out of sight, and 
their faces, beaming with gentleness and love, can 
never be effaced from my memory. There was an 
accident on the railroad train, caused by some 
man’s thoughtlessness, and they were brought 
home to me dead. 

My father had never talked with mother or 
with me about his affairs, and when the adminis- 
trator, appointed by the judge at the suggestion of 
his creditors, came and told ine I had only fifty 
dollars in the world; that our home, furniture, 
everything, belonged to my father’s creditors, the 
shock was as terrible as it was unexpected. 

I had a common school education, and fortu- 
nately iny mother’s cousin in Greenfield, two hun- 
dred miles away, wrote me that through her hus- 
band’s influence I could be appointed teacher in 
the district school there. So I left the old home- 
stead, poor, friendless and dazed with the sorrow, 
and loneliness, and poverty that had fallen upon 
me. 

Greenfield was like most country villages where 
there is no active mercantile or mannfacturing 
business, and where the young folks go to the city 
to find employment as soon ns they are of age. 
There was no public spirit in the town. The school- 
house was a weather-beaten, forlorn little shanty, 
with tiny, rickety windows, a big chimney that 
smoked, and a big box-stove that smoked. When 
one stopped smoking the other took it up afresh. 
The walls of the room were dirty and flecked with 
balls of chewed paper, and the desks had been 
hacked by generations of idle scholars. 

I was young and without training, and as the 
scholars had been taught by expcricnced teachers, 
they had little respect for me, and my term was a 
failure. Of that, however, I will speak by-and- 
by. I want now to introduce to the reader onc of 
the scholars in whom I became interested. Her 
name was Bridget Ann. 

She appeared in the school-room on the second 
day of school, and one or two of the scholars gave 
me her history. Her mother was dead. She lived 
with her father, two brothers and several rough, 
dissipated men with their wives, in an old ruined 
house just out of the town. 

The house went by the name of the “Den of 
Thieves,” for it seemed to be filled with the lowest 
and the vilest tenants to be found in the whole re- 
gion. Several murderers had been captured there 
while hiding from justice. 

Bridget Ann’s father, I was told, was just out 
of States prison, and had taken her to live with 
him from the poorhouse, where she had been since 
her mother’s death. I believe the town authori- 
ties forced him to send the girl to school. 

She came into the school-room with a bold, de- 
fiant manner, and threw: herself into her seat. 
Though it was acold day, she wore no shawl or 
cloak; only a tattered straw hat and a calico 
dress. She was thin and tall, about fourteen years 
of age, and she looked half-starved. 

She had a mass of coarse black hair, large, fierce 
black eyes, tawny skin—people said her mother 
was a gipsy—and a larze mouth. Her manner 
made you think of a wild animal. She had a 
habit of holding her head down and looxin:: side- 
wise under her long lashes, and she watched me 
sllthe time. She was like a porcupine. Every- 
one felt her quills. They were always bristling. 

No martyrever suffered more than she suffered, 
for both boys and girls treated her eruclly. Yet 
she was able to defend herself, as their bruises 
frequently bore witness. She fought her battles 
fiercely. Occasionally a grim despair took pos- 
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not her, and then she Jet her tormentors do 
their worst. She had once been put in jail for 
throwing stones, and I baye no doubt that she 
had ample provocation. 3 

Lasked her what her name was after the school | 
had commenced. She gave me a searching look 
from under her cyclids. 

“Them gals at the desk told ye when I come in,” 
she snapped. 

“That makes no difference,” I said. “I want 
you to tell me.” 

“Bridget Ann Finnegan,” she answered, hur- 
riedly. 

The scholars tittered. She turned very white, 
drawing in her lips. There was an expression in 
her eycs that was positively murderous. 

“Well,” said I, looking sternly at the scholars | 
who had laughed, for I did not then dare to re- 
buke them, “suppose I enter it on my book 
Annie Finnegan ? Onename is cnough, and though 
Ann is a good old-fashioned name, we like it bet- 
ter nowadays with te added to it.” 

There was no lighting of the sullen face, no 
lifting of the bowed head. She gave a sidclorg | 
glance, and the words, ‘‘What’s the use?” caine 
curtly from the scornful lips. 

T found that she was hopelessly dull, and placed 
her in the lowest classes with girls half her size; 
but she did not seem to care. If I said anything 
to her to excite her ambition and encourage her to 
study, she glowered at me, and said, “What's the 
use ?” 

The words chilled me; I never could answer 
them. What was the use when she was Jailbird 
Finnegan’s daughter ? had been in the Poorhouse ? 
was from the scum of the town, and an object of 
dislike and ‘suspicion everywhere ? ~ 

She was always alone, and never had a friend. 
She had one pet, a poor, mangy kitten. Her 
brothers threw that into a tub of hot water and, 
tortured it to death before her cyes. That made 
her furious. She attacked them with a hatchet, 
and was only prevented from mischief by a stun- 
ning blow from her father. 

Of all sad childhoods, there was none like hers. 
One recess, I was looking out of the window and 
saw her coming towards the school-house. When 
she got half-way up the hill, a party of boys 
stopped her, crying out in a taunting, sing-song 
tone,— 














yishman, 
trom Dublin County, Ireland. 
She burns her nose 
Wherever she goes, 
For she js such a firebrand.” 


The taunting doggerel had evidently been often 
repeated and was well- known by the poor girl. 
She tried to pass them, her eyes glowing and her 
hands clenched; but they would not allow her to; 
do so. One boy threw mud on her dress, while 
another caught hold of her hair. 

Tran to the door and spoke to them, and when 
they were seated after the school had been called. 
to order, I rebuked them so severely that they 
were angry, and went home and told their parents 
that I made a “great tuss over Jailbird Finnegan’s 
daughter, and she was my favorite.” One of the 
parents came to the school the next day, end said 
that “this wasn’t the way to kecp my place. De- 
cent folk warnt goin’ ter hev their children druv 
and jawed on account of no Finnegans, which was 
cultch of the town, and would hev been cleared 
out long ago if the town officers warnt afeared of 
havin’ their houses set afire to.” 

So I lost favor with many of the parents of the 
district, and the girl seemed utterly indifferent to 
my endeavors to protect her from the brutality of 
the scholars. 

One day, in the first arithmetic class, I gave out 
an example upon which allthe scholars failed. As 
I started to the blackboard, I happened to glance 
at Bridget Ann; she had been marking on her 
slate during the hour, and now sat regarding it 
with a curiously triumphant expression. 

“Bring your slate tome, Annie,” I said, abrupt- 
ly. 

She looked up,’ drew in her lips, but did not 
move. 

I repeated the request. Then she sullenly 
brought me the slate. On it neatly and correctly 
worked was the example in question. I was sur- 
prised. “If you can do this,” said I, indignantly, 
“why are you not in your proper classes? It is 
wicked for you to waste your time and opportuni- 
ties.” 

She looked at me with her sidelong glance. 
“What's the use ?" she said, coldly. 

The girls told me afterwards that Bridget Ann 
was once in the higher classes, but being absent a 
ood deal, the teacher had put her back, and 
somehow she wasn’t smart any mote, and they+ 
guessed if she kept on, she'd graduate from the 
ABC class. 

But notwithstanding her apparent indifference 
and hopelessness, her mind was too quick and 
bright to be stifled. Unknown to me, or to any 
one, she had studied at her desk carefully, it seems, 
and at the same time had appeared stolid and ig- 
norant. But all at once achange came over her. 
Her lessons were recited with a precision and com- 
pleteness that surprised the whole school. In three 
weeks she was at the head of her class. I was 
delighted, and praised and sought to encourage 
her, but she received my praises indifferently. 

Just at this time I one day lost a gold pencil 
that had been given me by a dear dead friend. I 
asked the scholars if they had seen it. There 
was no response, but all of them looked at} 
Bridget Ann, who was silent as usual. ! 
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“I valued it,” said I, “because my friend is 
dead.” 

As I spoke the tears came into ny eyes. 

Two days afterwards, the pencil was mysteri- 
ously returned, and Bridget Ann watched me 
closer than ever. s 

Towards the last of the term, I received a letter 
from a queer old man in my native town; old 
Uncle Piper, a distant relative of my father's. 


“Miss Mary Exxis:—I am fn want an’ If I don’t git 
monney to pay my rent I won't huv’ a ruff to cover my 
hed an’ will di in ‘the ficld afore goin’ to the porhouse. 
I kin git alony if I could raze ten dolars to pay 
house rent, for long aw I've got my helth 1 kin sor w 
Thearn you was teachin’, au’ you air young an’ strong 
an’ kin carn, an’ you won't begrudge monucy to a por 
old man with one foot in the grave an’ can't live long 
wich was your father's fren. 

Mn. JONATHAN Prrer X his mark. 

Writ by Miss Spriggins next dor to him for him wich 
was tru him bein’ most orful por. 

ALMIBY SPRIGGING.” 

There were twenty-five dollars in my purse. It 
was all the money I had, but I sent twelve of it to 
the old man, for I felt that my father would have 
wished me to. 

This lost me my winter cloak, but I wore my 
shawl and made the best of it. My parents had 
always befriended Uncle Piper, and when I was a 
child I had spent many happy hours in his tumble- 
down shanty, where he lived with a lame old cat 
which, strange to say, limped exactly as his mas- 
ter did. Old Tom always followed Uncle Piper to 
his day’s work, stayed by him, and at nightfall 
they returned home together. 

Instead of the blessings which are supposed to 
follow gifts to the poor, two weeks after I had sent 
the money, Mr. Bolor, one of the schoo] commit- 
tec, made me a call. Hecame into the room, scated 
himself near my desk, and informed me before the 
school, that “he guessed I was too onsettled an’ 
onlarned fur the position, and want able to govern 
the scholars an’ Keep up a proper respect as tooter 
for the young, and they’d concluded to cut the term 
short two weeks, and would pay me a week's sal- 
ary abead,” which would, he added, “be the squar 
thing; givin’ me a clean four dollars without no 
work nor trubble.” 

T answered him at random, for I was confused 
and was afraid I should burst into tears before 
the school. He went away after informing the 
scholars that “the term bad been cat short two 
weeks on account of dissatisfaction with the 
teacher, who wa‘n’t hardly up to what was required 
in Greentield.”” 

It was Friday afternoon and the scholars took 
their books when they left, giving three cheers as 
they ran down the hill. A few of them said good- 
by—so few !—and then I was left alone with rhe 
four crumpled one-dollar bills, the last of my 
carnings as a teacher. Even Bridget Ann, who to 
some extent was the cause of iny failure to find 
favor with the parents of the children, left me 
without a farewell glance. 

At nineteen, friendless, homeless, with only six- 

teen dollars in the world, with my prospects as a 
teacher forever lost, can you wonder that I was 
despondent and hopcless? I knew well no town 
near Greenfield would employ me after this expe- 
rience, and I had not money enough to enable me 
to go to the city to find other employment. 
- Isit a wonder that there in that dreary room, 
while the shadows were falling over the hills, the 
early twilight shutting in, and the chill wind 
shricking around the corners, rattling the windows 
or driving down the chimney with shuddering 
sighs, I dropped my head on my desk and prayed 
to dic? How could I live? What was there in 
life for me ? 

The little clock ticked steadily, monotonously, 
and a poor starved little mouse ran out from un- 
der the wood-box and nibbled at a piece of bread 
dropped from a scholar’s dinner-basket. I com- 
pared myself to the poor little thing, and my tears 
fell faster. 

As I sat there I heard the sound of stealthy 
footsteps, a face that in the gathering twilight 1 
could not recognize peered into the window. The 
little mouse vanished like a flash. I was not 
alarmed, I was too miserable. 

In 2 moment the door opened and a well-known 
figure glided in. “Air you there, Miss Ellis 2” it 
said, with tenderness in the voice. 

“Yes, Annie,” I replied, with a sob, not lifting 
my aching head. 

She came and knelt by my side and put her ann 
about me, saying passionately, “My dear, dear 
teacher!” sobbing and kissing my hands, my 
dress even. ‘I know you have lost your place 
for me, who wa'n’t nuthin’ but mean, an’ poor, an’ 
that; and I stole your pencil—Oh me! Oh me! 
Why was you 50 good? An’ you're goin’ away! I 
wish I could die! Whatwas the use ov me lovin’ 
you now you're goin’? No one never was good 
afore to me. I think you must be one of the 
angels, for if you aint, why wa'n’t enny of the 
others like you? Ob, Iam sorry! I am sorry 

She put her head down and cried so pitifully, 
yet quictly, that my grief was lost in hers, and I 
forgot my sorrow in soothing her. 

Surely my reward was greater than I had hoped, 
and I told her so. I told her, too, that one of the 
cruellest wounds I had had in teaching the schoo! 
was the thought that she had not appeared to no- 
tice or care for my sympathy and pity for her. 

And so two poor almost hopeless souls sat there 
and talked, she at my feet, her head in my lap. 
Strange that she could advise me, but she did. 
She told me of a factory five miles away at North- 
port, where cotton cloth was made; where men. 
women and children worked in the great mils 
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